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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at 
gies Washington the 4th day of March, A. D. 1911, and of the inde- 
Turspay, April 4, 1911. pendence of the United States the one hundred and thirty-fifth, 


The first session of the Sixty-second Congress commenced this| [SEAL] - WX. H. Tarr. 
day at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, in pursuance of | By the President: 
the proclamation of the President of the United States of the P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 
4th day of March, 1911. : 3 5 CREDENTIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT (James S. SHERMAN, of New York) Mr. ROOT presented the credentials of James A. O'GorMAN, 
took the chair and called the Senate to order at 12 o'clock noon. | chosen by the Legislature of the State of New York a Senator 
A PRAYER, i from T State for the term beginning March 4, 1911, which 
The Chaplain, Rey. Ulyss „B. „D. D., offered the Were read and ordered to be filed. 
following 1 8 5 5 N 8 T Mr. DIXON. I present the credentials of the Senator elect 
Almighty God, our, heayenly Father, upon the opening of 1 5 a State of Montana, Hon. Henry L. Myers, Who is 
this Congress we humbly confess our dependence upon Thee Sent. 
and earnestly implore Thy help in the labors to which Thou | The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cre- 
hast called us. We are not sufficient unto ourselves and, un- Centials. 
aided by Thee, are utterly unable to bear the burdens of this The credentials of Henry L. Myers, chosen by the Legislature 
Thy people. Wherefore we beseech Thee to help us by Thy of the State of Montana a Senator from that State for the term 
spirit. The way before us we know not; yet full well do we | beginning March 4, 1911, were read and ordered to be filed. 
know that, if we humbly submit ourselyes to Thee, Thou wilt ORDER OF PROCEDURE. 
direct our steps. Even so, Father, guide and direct us. The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ascertains by an exami- 
For the President of the United States and for all who are nation of the Recorp that there has not been uniformity of 
in authority we pray. Endue them with wisdom from above, | procedure at the opening of a Congress. Sometimes a call of 
enrich them with Thy spirit, and uphold them by Thy strength, | the roll has preceded the swearing in of Senators elect; at other 
that as they rule by Thy favor, so also they may serve in Thy | times a call of the roll has been omitted altogether. It seems 
fear. to the Chair that the better practice would be first to call the 
Bless, we pray Thee, this Thy people, upon whom Thy favor names of the Senators elect and have them take the consti- 
has rested. Deliver us from strife within and from warfare | tutional oath of office before the roll of the Senate is called. 
without. Grant us to dwell in peace and in unity. Teach us, | Unless the Senate desires some other procedure taken, that 
we pray Thee, to love Thy law and incline our hearts to do | wil] be the course followed this morning. t 
Thy will. Mr. BACON. Mr. President, in view of the statement by the 
So, our Father, may this Congress, begun in Thy name, be | Chair that the particular method of procedure has been one of 
continued in Thy fear and ended to ae glory. g And ono the | uncertain observance heretofore, and in view of what I con- 
name which is above every name will we ascribe praise now | gider to be important that it should be a fixed rule, I simply 
and for evermore. Amen. N rise to say that I do not recall that in any time other than the 
THE PROCLAMATION, one I am about to mention the matter was ever challenged in 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the proc- | the Senate and considered by the Senate as to what was the 
lamation of the President of the United States convening Con- proper method of procedure. I think it was two years ago that 
gress in extraordinary session. the question arose and was discussed. 
The Secretary (Charles G. Bennett) read the proclamation, The VICH PRESIDENT. Four. 
as follows: Mr. DAGON, 1155 years ago. anat is only an evidence of 
7: s by the special message dated January 26, 1911, there | the way in which time passes rapidly as the years grow upon 
EN 8 to 555 Sennte Ae the House ot mer ene us. I thought it was two years ago. The matter was then dis- 
an agreement between the Department of State and the Cana- | cussed, and after discussion it was determined in the way the 
dian Government in regard to reciprocal tariff legislation, to- | Chair has now suggested as the proper way, and in that con- 
gether with an earnest recommendation that the necessary leg- | clusion I very cordially agree. I only rose for the purpose of 
islation be promptly adopted; and saying that I think it should not pass simply with a state- 
Whereas a bill to carry into effect said agreement has passed | Ment that it has been a procedure in which one method has 
| 


: sentatives, but has failed t z been followed at one time and another at another time, and I 
fe Bee nee papi PES OOM REC EE would like, by the emphasis now given to it, to have it recog- 


$ í ate, upon due consideration, determined that 
Whereas the agreement stipulates not only that “the Presi- | nized that the Senate, , di 
dent of the United States will communicate to Congress the con- | it is the proper method that the Senators elect who are present 


clusions now reached and recommend the adoption of such leg- | Should be sworn in before the roll is called. 
islation as may be necessary on the part of the United States to | Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I would dislike to see that be- 


re effect to the proposed arrangement,” but also that “the | come the settled rule of the Senate, for the reason that it might 
Pome of the 95 e 155 thelr utmost aorta transpire that some Senator elect would have some question 
to bring about such changes by concurrent legislation at Wash- | raised about the form of his credentials or about his right to 
ington and at Ottawa“: take the oath of office, and if that should come to pass then 

Now, therefore, I, Wiliam Howard Taft, President of the | obviously the Senate must proceed otherwise, 
United States of America, by virtue of the power vested in me It seems to me that the first thing to do is to ascertain the 
by the Constitution, do hereby proclaim and declare that an | presence of a quorum so that the Senate may be in a condition 
extraordinary occasion requires the conyening of both Houses to proceed to any business; and after the presence of a quorum 
of the Congress of the United States at their respective Cham- | has been ascertained, then proceed to the business of adminis- 
bers in the city of Washington on the 4th day of April, 1911, at tering the oath to Senators elect. 
12 o’clock noon, to the end that they may consider and deter- I was not going to say “yea” or “nay,” except that I be- 
mine whether the Congress shall, by the necessary legislation, | lieve the orderly and proper way is first to ascertain that the 
make operative the agreement. Senate is in a condition to proceed to business, Obviously, if 

All persons entitled to act as Members of the Sixty-second | there were not a quorum of the Senators present, a Senator 
Congress are required to take notice of this proclamation. elect could not take the oath if that question were raised, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair’s thought was that this 
time is the same as at the daily conyening of the Senate, and 
that in the absence of a question being raised it would be as- 
sumed that a quorum is present. 


Mr. BAILEY. Then it would be unnecessary to call the roll 
after the Senators elect were sworn. 

Mr. BACON. I want to make this suggestion: That the very 
case suggested by the Senator from Texas proves to my mind 
conclusively the necessity of the method of procedure now pro- 
posed to be adopted. 

Suppose, Mr. President, it should be so that less than a 
quorum of Senators who had already been sworn in were pres- 
ent and that there were enough Senators duly elected present 
who when sworn in would make a quorum; would it be con- 
tended for a moment that such Senators could not be sworn in 
and that the body could then proceed to the transaction of 
business? 

Mr. President, it might happen in some very great misfor- 
tune that a majority of the Senators, or rather a majority of 
the Senate, had not been sworn in. There might be not only 
a complete political revolution which would bring to us 30 or 31 
new Senators, as the case might be, but there might be a dis- 
aster in which 12 or 15 others had been killed; would it be said 
that the wheels of Jezislation should be forever blocked? There 
would be a ease where it would be an impossibility for a 
quorum of Senators sworn in to assemble, because it would not 
be in existence; and yet there might be 30 Senators present 
duly qualified and duly elected and competent when sworn in 
to proceed with business. 

it seems to me it rests upon the fundamental principle that 
less than a quorum can always do that which is necessary to 
obtain a quorum, and that is the only office of a minority—to 
secure the presence of a quorum, 

It might be so, I repeat, that there was no quorum present 
of those who had already been sworn in; yet there might be 31 
Senators sitting here with their credentials already on file, if 
you please, with their names on the pay roll, and, according 
to the contention of my learned friend from Texas, the Senate 
would be powerless to swear them in and proceed with the 
transaction of business, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the argument of a calamity is 
not persuasive, because that might happen to all of the Sena- 
tors as to a part of them, and it might happen to the House of 
Representatives as well as to the Senate. If some great pesti- 
lence or other misfortune should strike down more than one- 
half of the House of Representatives, it would be disabled, al- 
though they would have been elected and they are on the roll. 

Iam not so sure about our practice; but I think that a Sena- 
tor does not draw n salary, as I understood the Senator from 
Georgia to say, before he takes the oath of office. 

Mr. BACON. Oh, yes; undoubtedly. I would not be sur- 
prised if the Senator would examine that he would find he had 
done the same thing. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I was sworn in the day my term began. 
Consequently I was not put to the necessity of making that in- 
quiry. I would doubtless have done it had it been otherwise. 
I want to say that I think it better that there should be a rule, 
even if it is not the best rule, and make no contest over it. 

Mr. BACON. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Texas to one thing. I have noticed that in the many 
very valuable acquisitions which we secure from the House, 
which we are always very glad to have, and by which the 
membership of the Sennte is greatly enriched, and one of them 
is my distinguished friend from Texas, they are very apt to 
bring with them to the Senate some of the traditions, and 
prejudices, and methods, and habits, and customs of the House. 
I want to call the attention of my distinguished friend to the 
fact that so far from his haying been loyal to the traditions of 
the House, in which he was once so great an ornament, he has 
absolutely forgotten the fact that the House before swearing 
in anyone, and when there is not a single Member who is com- 
petent to constitute a quorum, elect and swear in a Speaker. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is trne because of the necessities of the 
case. The body is not a continuing body like the Senate. I 
was going to say that whether that be the practice or not, I am 
absolutely certain it is a bad practice for any man to yote as 
a member of a body until he has taken the oath and become a 
member of it. Again, and of course I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia in knowledge of that, but I have always been sur- 
prised that the Members elect a Speaker before they take the 
oath of office. The law provides for the way they shall take the 
oath from the Clerk. 

But I haye seen this, Mr. President. I have seen a Member 
of that House with the certificate of a soyerelgn State certify- 


ing to his right to a seat there stood aside and denied his right 
to take the oath of office. 

It seems to me that all questions of that kind ought to be de- 
cided before the organization is complete, and that such ques- 
tions can only be decided when it is ascertained that the body 
is in a condition to proceed. 

But I repeat, I think it is better that the Senate should have 
a rule even though it should not be the best one. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate fur- 
ther than to suggest that the custom of swearing in a Speaker 
before the Members themselves have taken the oath does not 
grow out of any necessity. The law provides that the roll of 
the Members shall be called by the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is perfectly competent for them to be then 
sworn in and afterwards proceed to the election of the Speaker, 
and yet it is a fact that in the House they elect a Speaker be- 
fore the Members are sworn in. a 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO SENATORS ELECT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the See- 
retary will call, in groups of four, the roll of Senators elect, 
and as their names are called the Senators, if there be no ob- 
jection, will present themselves to take the constitutional oath 
of office. The Secretary has the roll made up alphabetically. 
If there be no objection to the procedure the names of Senators- 
elect will be called alphabetically rather than by States. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. BRYAN, Mr. CHILTON, 
Mr. Crapr, and Mr. Crank of Wyoming. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Watson, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. WARREN, re- 
spectively, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice 
President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Cunnerson, Mr. DU 
Pont, Mr. Hircucock, and Mr. Jounson of Maine. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. Barmry, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. Brown, and Mr. FRYE, re- 
spectively, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice 
President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Kern, Mr. La For- 
LETTE, Mr. Lea, and Mr. Lipprrr. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice President’s desk by 
Mr. SHIVELY, Mr. STEPHENSON, Mr. TAYLOR, and Mr. WETMORE, 
respectively, and the oath was administered to them by the 
Vice President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Lopar, Mr. McCux- 
EER, Mr. McLean, and Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. CnAN E, Mr. Gronna, Mr. BRN DEERE, and Mr. Briaas, re- 
spectively, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice 
President, f 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Myers, Mr. NIXON, 
Mr. O'Gorman, and Mr. OLIVER. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice President’s desk by 
Mr. Drxon, Mr. Newranps, Mr. Root, and Mr. PENROSE, re- 
spectively, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice 
President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. PAGE, Mr. POINDEXTER, 
Mr. POMERENE, Mr. Rayner, and Mr. REED. 

These Senators (with the exception of Mr. POINDEXTER, who 
was absent) were escorted to the Vice President’s desk by Mr. 
DÐILINGHAM, Mr. Bunton, Mr. Samira of Maryland, and Mr. 
STONE, respectively, and the oath was administered to them by 
the Vice President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. 
Swanson, Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. WORKS. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. Suoor, Mr. Martry of Virginia, Mr. Stirn of Michigan, 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, and Mr. PERKINS, respectively, and 
the oath was administered to them by the Vice President. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will now call the roll 


of the Senate. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


ae Cia Foster Lea 
Palle Clark, Wyo. y rye Lippitt 
Borah Clarke, Ark. Gallinger Lodge 
Bourne Crane Gambie Lorimer 
Bradley Crawford Gore McCumber 
Brandegee Culberson Gronna McLean 
Bri Cullom Guggenheim Martin, Va 
1 5 5 Cummins Heyburn Martine, N. J. 

rown urtis Hitchcock Myers 
Bryan Davis Johnson, Me. Nelson 
Burnham Dillingham Johnston, Ala. Newlands 
Burton Dixon Jones Nixon 
Chamberlain du Pont Kern O'Gorman 
Chilton Fletcher La Follette Oliver 
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Overman Reed Smoot Warren 

Owen Richardson Stephenson Watson 

Tage Root Stone Wetmore 
Paynter Shively Sutherland Williams 
Penrose Simmons Swanson Works S 
Perkins Smith, Md. Taylor Young 
Pomerene Smith, Mich. Thornton 

Rayner Smith. S. C. Townsend 


Mr. BACON. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
TERRELL] is detained necessarily from the Chamber by personal 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kern in the chair). Eighty- 
six Senators haying answered to their names, there is a quorum 
of the Senate present. 

LIST OF SENATORS. 


The list of Senators, by States, is as follows: 
Alabama—John H. Bankhead and Joseph F. Johnston. 
Arkansas—James P, Clarke and Jeff Davis. 
California—George C. Perkins and John D. Works. 
Colorado—Simon Guggenheim. 
Connecticut—Frank B. Brandegee and George P. McLean. 
Delaware—Henry A. du Pont and Harry A. Richardson. 
Florida—Nathan P. Bryan and Duncan U. Fletcher. 
Gcorgia—Augustus O. Bacon and Joseph M. Terrell, 
Idaho—William E. Borah and Weldon B. Heyburn. 
Iilinois—Shelby M. Cullom and William Lorimer. 
Indiana—John W. Kern and Benjamin F. Shively. 
Jowa—Albert B. Cummins and Lafayette Young. 
Kansas—Joseph L. Bristow and Charles Curtis, 
Kentucky—William O. Bradley and Thomas H. Paynter, 
Louisiana—Murphy J. Foster and John R. Thornton. 
Maine—William P. Frye and Charles F. Johnson. 
Maryland—tIsidor Rayner and John Walter Smith. 
e Murray Crane and Henry Cabot 
ge. 
Michigan William Alden Smith and Charles E. Townsend. 
Minnesota—Moses E. Clapp and Knute Nelson. 
Mississippi—Le Roy Percy and John Sharp Williams, 
Missouri—James A. Reed and William J. Stone. 
Montana—Joseph M. Dixon and Henry L. Myers. 
Nebraska—Norris Brown and Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
Nevada—Francis G. Newlands and George S. Nixon. 
New Hampshire—Henry E. Burnham and Jacob H. Gallinger. 
New Jersey—Frank O. Briggs and James E. Martine. 
New York—James A. O'Gorman and Elihu Root. 
North Carolina—Lee S. Overman and F. M. Simmons. 
North Dakota—Asle J. Gronna and Porter J. McCumber. 
Ohio—Theodore E. Burton and Atlee Pomerene. 
Oklahoma—Thomas P. Gore and Robert L. Owen. 
Oregon—Jonathan Bourne, jr., and George E. Chamberlain, 
Pennsylvania—George T. Oliver and Boies Penrose. 
Rhode Island—Heury F. Lippitt and George Peabody Wet- 
more. 
South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith and Benjamin R. Tillman, 
South Dakota—Coe I. Crawford and Robert J. Gamble. 
Tennessee—Luke Lea and Robert L. Taylor. 
Texas—Joseph W. Bailey and Charles A. Culberson. 
Utah—Reed Smoot and George Sutherland. 
Vermont—William P. Dillingham and Carroll S. Page. 
Virginia—Thomas S. Martin and Claude A. Swanson. 
Washington—Wesley L, Jones. 
West Virginia—William E. Chilton and Clarence W. Watson. 
Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette and Isaac Stephenson. 
Wyoming—Clarence D. Clark and Francis E. Warren. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE, 
Mr. CULLOM submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 1), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 


NOTIFICATION TO TITE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
2), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a 1 of each House is assembled, and that Congress is 
ready to recelye any communication he may be pleased to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as the committee Mr. 
GALLINGER and Mr. Bacon. 

HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 4), 

which was considered by unanimous consent; 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o'clock 
meridian until otherwise ordered. 


Mr. BAILEY. I move to strike out “twelye” and insert 
„two.“ 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, it seems to me the amendment 
ought not to be adopted without some consideration, and I 
would ask the Senator from 'Texas to withhold his proposition 
until to-morrow. This is a matter which has been discussed 
some, but never at length, by the Senate. I think the Senator 
from Texas ought to let the resolution take the usual course 
and be adopted without amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is absolutely certain that for a month or 
more the Senate will not average a daily session of 60 minutes, 
and, therefore, if we come here at 2 o'clock, we will adjourn 
before 5 o'clock, and in almost every instance before 4 o'clock. 
The only result of coming at 12 o'clock will be to interrupt our 
committee meetings, if we are to have any, and to interrupt 
our morning work, and, if we hold a session of two hours, be- 
ginning at 12 o’clock, a majority of the Senate will spend the 
better part of those two hours in the lunch room. 

Whatever may be the necessity later in the session for longer 
hours of work in the Senate, it is absolutely certain that for 
the first 60 days of every session three-fourths of the time must 
be applied to work in the committee room. Yet under the rule 
which we have pursued we meet in our committee rooms at 10 
o'clock and must adjourn at 12 o'clock to come here. We meet 
here and in two hours we adjourn, thus interrupting our work 
in the committee without accomplishing any good results here, 

If the Senator from Nebraska will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the record of Congress, he will find that at every session 
for more than 60 days it seldom happens that we are in daily 
session beyond 2 hours. Just exactly why we should want 
to leave our committee work, or leave our work in our individual 
rooms, and come here to spend an hour, thus breaking the day, 
and then return to our rooms—because we do not return to our 
committee rooms—is more than I can understand. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do, 

Mr. LODGE. I merely desire to suggest to the Senator from 
Texas that to-morrow we will receive the message, and it would 
probably be desirable for to-morrow, at least, that we should 
meet at 12 o’clock, and we can decide at that time whether we 
will make it a general rule to meet at 12 or at 2. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Massachusetts can perhaps 
advise us whether that message is to be of such length that we 
need an early session to hear it. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not advised as to the probable length of 
the message. The reason I made the suggestion was that I sup- 
posed the time of release of the message has been given to the 
press throughout the country for a certain hour, and I think 
it would be more convenient to the press and to the public if 
the old hour might be maintained to-morrow. We could allow 
this resolution to go over, and the Senator from Nebraska 
could move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet 
at noon to-morrow. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is immaterial to the press and to the coun- 
try whether they obtain the message from the House or from the 
Senate. It will be read in both bodies, and I assume that the 
House will meet at 12 o'clock, and therefore the newspapers 
would be subjected to no embarrassment on that account. 

But, Mr. President, I simply wanted to call attention to this 
matter. I recognize that until there are some other amend- 
ments to the rules it would not be practicable, without a certain 
degree of confusion, to change the hour of meeting. I will there- 
fore allow this to go, with the understanding that there will 
be no objection to taking up the matter and disposing of it 
within the next three or four days. The Committee on Rules 
has been charged with the duty of investigating and reporting 
on this question, and my part of that committee is ready to 
report, and I only want the matter determined. With that un- 
derstanding I withdraw the amendment. 

I wish it were possible, under the rules, to leave the amend- 
ment on the desk, so that we might dispose of it without delay. 
But, of course, the amendment can not be left there while the 
resolution is disposed of, and I simply give notice that after 
to-morrow I shall attempt to secure a change in the hour of 
daily meeting, proposing such other changes as will conform to 
that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 


Is withdrawn. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PROPOSED LIMITATION OF DEBATE. 
Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 2 
o'clock this afternoon, 


Mr. CURTIS. Pending that motion, I desire to give the fol- 
lowing notice and to have it read and printed in the RECORD. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine with- 
hold his motion for that purpose? 

Mr. FRYE. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine withholds 
his motion. The Senator from Kansas gives the following 
notice, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 3), as follows: 


I hereby give notice that when the committees of the Senate are ap- 
pore a propose the following amendment to the standing rules 
0 e Senate: E 

“Resolved, That Rule XIX of the standing rules for conducting Dusi- 
ness in the Senate of the United States be amended by adding the fol- 
lowing proviso at the end of the first pas aph of said rule, to wit: 

“Provided, That after any question has been considered upon 5 sepa- 
rate calendar days, or when any question has been debated for 10 
consecutive hours, it shall be in order for any Senator to rise to a 
rues ot privilege and move to close all debate and vote at a fixed 

ime upon the pending question before the Senate after 3 hours’ 

additional consideration. Said motion shall be submitted to the Senate 
and shall be determined by a yea-and-nay vote. If two-thirds of the 
Senators present vote in favor of the motion, it shall be declared car- 
ried, debate shall close, and a yote taken upon the question as provided 
In the motion. If less than two-thirds vote for the motion, the same 
shall be declared lost.“ 


RECESS. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 2 
o'clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 2 o’clock p. m., when it 
reassembled. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I would suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Cullom Lea Rayner 
Bailey Cummins Lippitt Richardson 
Borah Curtis Lodge Root 
Bourne Dillingham Lorimer Shively 
Bradley Dixon McCumber Simmons 
Brandegee du Pont McLean Smith, Md. 
Briggs Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Foster Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Brown Etre yers Stephenson 
Bryan Gallinger Nelson Sutherland 
Burnham Gamble Newlands Swanson 
Burton Gronna xon Taylor 
Chamberlain Guggenheim O'Gorman ‘Thornton 
Chilton Heyburn liver Warren 
Clapp Hitchcock Oyerman Watson 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Page Wetmore 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston, Ala. Paynter Williams 
Crane Jones Penrose Works 
Crawford Kern Perkins Young 
Culberson La Follette Pomerene 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I again announce the absence 
of my colleague [Mr. TERRELL] on account of personal illness. 
I will not repeat the announcement. It will not be necessary 
for me to do so. I will simply add that the condition of my 
colleague's health is such that I hope he will be with us before 
the expiration of many days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seyenty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senate will receive a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


William J. Browning, Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, appeared and delivered the following message: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Representatives 
to inform the Senate that a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives has assembled and that CHAMP CLARK, a Representative 
from the State of Missouri, has been elected Speaker; that 
South Trimble, a citizen of the State of Kentucky, has been 
elected Clerk; and that the House is ready to proceed to 
business. 

Also, that a committee of three members has been appointed 
by the Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives to 
join a committee of the Senate to wait upon the President of 
the United States, and to inform him that a quorum of the two 
Houses has assembled and that Congress is ready to receive any 
communication he may have to make, and that Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
Mr. BARTLETT, and Mr. Maxx baye been appointed members of 
the committce on the part of the House. 

RELATIONS WITH JAPAN AND MEXICO, 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, 1 desire to give notice that I 
will address the Senate at its convenience upon our relations 
with Japan and Mexico and the Monroe doctrine as distin- 
guished from the Roosevelt doctrine in connection therewith. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 
5, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, April , 1911. 


This being the day fixed in the proclamation of the President 
for the assembling of the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, the House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to 
order by Mr. Alexander McDowell, Clerk of the last House. 

The Chaplain of the House of Representatives of the Sixty- 
first Congress, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Infinite and eternal Spirit, above all, through all, and in us 
all, from whom cometh all wisdom, power, and goodness. Open 
Thou our spiritual eyes, quicken our susceptibilities, and make 
us conscious of Thy presence. The past is ours by inheritance, 
the future depends upon our use of the present opportunities; 
make us therefore wise and strong and pure in our generation, 
that we may move forward to the larger possibilities which 
wait on the faithful. “Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” j 

Increase, we beseech Thee, our faith and confidence in that 
overruling Providence which hitherto has shaped and guided 
the destiny of our Republic, that each citizen throughout the 
length and breadth of the land may vie with each in a faith- 
ful and patriotic service to his country, and grant, O God our 
Father, that the coordinate branches of our Government may 
work in harmony together with Thee; that the sacred rights 
of the people, civil, political, and religious, may be safeguarded 
and every legitimate interest advanced till the desert places 
shall blossom as the rose and peace, prosperity, and happiness 
fill every home; that the genius of our Republic may find its 
full fruition in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, who taught 
us to pray: 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, forever. Amen.” 


PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The Clerk read the following: 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by the special message dated January 26, 1911, there 
was transmitted to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives an agreement between the Department of State and the 
Canadian Government in regard to reciprocal tariff legislation, 
together with an earnest recommendation that the necessary 
legislation be promptly adopted; and. 

Whereas a bill to carry into effect said agreement has passed 
the House of Representatives, but has failed to reach a vote in 
the Senate; and 

Whereas the agreement stipulates not only that “the Presi- 
dent of the United States will communicate to Congress the 
conclusions now reached and recommend the adoption of such 
legislation as may be necessary on the part of the United States 
to give effect to the proposed arrangement,” but also that “the 
Governments of the two countries will use their utmost efforts 
to bring about such changes by concurrent legislation at Wash- 
ington and at Ottawa”; 

Now, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, by virtue of the power vested in me 
by the Constitution, do hereby proclaim and declare that an 
extraordinary occasion requires the conyening of both Houses 
of the Congress of the United States at thelr respective Cham- 
bers, in the city of Washington, on the 4th of April, 1911, at 12 
o'clock noon, to the end that they may consider and determine 
whether the Congress shall, by the necessary legislation, make 
operative the agreement. 

All persons entitled to act as Members of the Sixty-second 
Congress are required to take notice of this proclamation. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at 
Washington the 4th day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and eleven and of the Independence of 
the United States the one hundred and thirty-fifth. 

[sear] Wm. H. TAFT. 


By the President: 
P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 


RETIRING ADDRESS OF THE CLERK. 


The Crerk. Now that the hour of my departure is at hand, 
I take the opportunity of expressing my sincere and heartfelt 
thanks to the Members of the past eight Congresses for their 
uniform kindness and courtesy to me. [Applause.] 
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During wy eight terms as Clerk 87 Members of Congress have 
died while in oflice, and they are silently and patiently waiting 
beyond the river for the supreme committee on committees to 


properly place them. 


For the Members of the last eight Congresses, 


living and dead, 


I have the most profound respect and veneration, and in pass- 
ing the graves of the dead would in all sincerity drop a tear 
and a sprig of myrtle upon their last resting places, 

And the liying, wherever and whenever I meet them, will 
receive a cordial greeting and a glad hand. 

To the Members of the Sixty-second Congress, now assembling, 
for what they are about to do to me I thank them in advance 


and wish them well. 


[Applause and laughter.] 


ROLL CALL BY STATES. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll by States, and the follow- 


ing Members answered: 


George W. Taylor. 
J. H. Dent. jr. 
Honry D. Clayton. 
I’. L. Blackmon. 
J. Thomas Hefin. 


Robert Brace Macon. 
Witham A, Oldfield. 
John C. Vioyd. 

Ben Crayens, 


Jolin f. Raker. 
William Kent, 
Joseph R. Knowland. 
Julis Kabn. 


Edward T. Taylor. 
Atterson W. Rucker, 


ALA AMA. 


0 . Pearson Hobson, 
John L. Burnett, 

William Richardson. 

Oscar W. Underwood. 


ARKANSAS. 


H. M. Jacoway. 
Joe T, Robinson. 
W. 8. Goodwin. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Eyeris A. Hayes. 

James Carson Necdham. 
William D Sane: 
Sylvester De! Smith. 


COLORADO (AT LARGE). 


John A. Martin. 


CONNECTICUT (AT LARGE). 


John Q. Tilson. 
E. Stevens Henry. 
Thomas L. Reilly. 


Stephen. M. Sparkman. 
Frank Clark. 


SENI G. Edwards. 

S. A. Roddenbery. 
Dudley M. Hughes. 
William G. Adamson. 
William Schley Howard. 
Charles L. Bartlett. 


Martin B. Madden. 
James R. Mann. 
William W. Wilson, 
James T. McDermott. 
Adolph J. Sabath. 
Edmund J. Stack. 
Frank Buchanan. 
Thomas Gallagher. 
ragen Evans. 

8 e pamona Foss. 
Ira 


Charles 75 iller. 
John C. Miekenzls. 


John W. Boehne. 
William A. Cullop. 
Willlam E. Cox. 
Lincoln Dixon, 

1 22 W. goer: 
Vinly H. Gra 
Charles A. Korbly. 


eee A. 5 


0 
Charles Pickett. 
Gilbert F. eee 
James W. Good. 


9 R. Anthony, jr. 
C. Mitchell. 

Pinip P. Campbell. 

Fred 8. Jackson. 


Ollie M. James. 
Augustus O. Stanley. 
R. X. Thomas, jr. 
Den Johnson. 
Swagar Sherley. 
Arthur B. Rouse. 


Albert Estopinal. 
H. Garland Dupre, 
John T. Watkins. 


Asher C. Hin 
Daniel J. Medlineuday. 


Edwin W. Higgins, 
Ebenezer J. Hill. 


DELAWARE (AT LANGE), 
Willlam H. Heald. 


FLORIDA, 


Dannitte H. Mays. 


GEORGIA, 


Gordon Lee. 
Samuel J. Tribble. 
Thomas M 
Thomas W. Hardwick. 
Wiliam G. Brantley. 


IDAIIO. 
Burton L. French. 
ILLINOIS. 


James McKinney. 
George W. Prince, 
Claude U. Stone. 
John i Hay nny 


Joseph Cannon. 
William Se. Mckinley. 
Henry T. Rainey. 


James M. Graham. 
Willlam A. Rodenberg. 
pee D. Foster. 

H. Robert Fowler. 
Napoleon B. Thistlewood. 


INDIANA, 


John A, M. Adair. 
Martin A. Morrison, 
Edgar D. Crumpacker. 
George W. Rauch. 
Cyrus Cline. 

Henry A. Barnhart. 


IOWA. 


N. E. Kendall. 

S. F. oMi A 
Horaco M. Korner; 
Frank P. W. 

Elbert H. Metara. 


KANSAS. 


Rollin R. Rees. 
vf pi Young. 

Ma n. 
Victor Murdock. 


KENTUCKY. 


James C, Cantrill. 
Helm. 

lds. 
John W. Langley. 
Caleb Powers. 


LOUISIANA. 


Joseph E. Ransdell. 
Nobert € Wickliffe. 
Arstne P. Pujo. 


MAINE. 


Samuel W. Gould, 
Frank E. Guernsey. 


J. Harry Covington. 
Joshua E. C. Talbott. 
George Konig. 


George P. Lawrence, 
Wroderick H. Gillett. 
John A. Thayer. 
William II. Wilder. 
Butler Ames. 
Augustus I'. Gardner. 
Ernest W. Roberts. 


Frank E. Doremus. 
William W. Wedemeyer. 
J. M. C. Smith. 

Edward L. Hamilton, 
Edwin I’. Sweet. 

Samuel W. Smith. 


Sydney Anderson. 

W. 8. Hammond, 
Charles R. Davis. 
Frederick C. Stevens. 
Frank M. Nye. 


Ezekiel S. Candler, jr. 
Hubert 8. Stephens, 
Benjamin G. Humphreys. 


Thomas Upton Sisson. 


James T. Lloyd. 

William W. Rucker. 
Joshua W. Alexander. 
Charles F, Booher. 
William P. Borland. 
Clement Cabell Dickinson. 
Courtney Walker Hamlin. 
Dorsey W. Shackleford. 


Jobn A. Maguire. 
C; Lobe: 


0. ck. 
James P. Latta, 


Cyrus A. Sulloway, 


Henry C, F 
John J. Gardner. 
Kuoma us J. Semy. 


Wiliam B Tuttle, jr. 


Martin W. Littleton. 
George H. Lindsay. 
James P. Maher 
Frank E. Wilson. 
William C, Redfield. 
Willlam M. Calder. 
John J. Fitzgerald. 
Daniel J. Riordan. 
enry M. Goldfogle. 
William are 
Charles V. Fornes. 
Michael F. Conry. 
Jefferson M. Levy, 
John Joseph Kindred. 
Thomas G. Patt 
Francis Burton ‘Harrison. 
Henry George, jr. 
Steven B. Ayres, 
John B. Andrus. 


John H. Small. 
Claude Kitchin. 
John M. Faison. 
Pou. 
Stedman. 


Edward W. 
Charles M. 


L. B. Hanna. 


3 . 


1 x Cox. 

„ H. Goeke. 

Timothy TP. Ansberry. 
as R. Denver, 


„ Wills. 

. Sherwood. 

. Switzer. 

Horatio C. Claypool. 


Bird S. McGuire. 
Dick T. Morgan. 
James S. Davenport. 


Willis C. Hawley. 


MARYLAND. 
John Charles Linthicum, 
Thomas Parran. 
David J. Lewis. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Samuel W. McCall. 
Willlam F. N 
James M. Curley. 
Andrew 


William’ S. Greene. 

Robert O. Harris. 
MICHIGAN. 

Henry McMorran. 

Joseph W. Fordne 

James A McLaughlin, 

George Loud. 

Francis JI. Dodds. 

II. Olin Young. 
MINNESOTA. 

Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Andrew J. Volstead. 

Clarence B. Miller. 

Halvor Steenerson, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


panes A. Witherspoon. 
P. Harrison. 

William A. Dickso 

James William Collier, 


MISSOURI. 


Champ Clark. 
ichard Bartholdt. 
Theron E. Catlin, 

L. C. Dyer, 

Walter L. Hensley. 
Joseph J. Russell. 
James A. e 
Thomas L. Rubey. 


MONTANA (AT LARGE). 


Charles N. Pray. 
NEBRASKA. 
Charles H. Sloan. 
George W. Norris. 
Moses P. Kinkaid. 
NEVADA (AT LARGE). 
E. E. Roberts. 


NEW IAMPSHIRE. 
Frank D. Currier, 


NEW JERSEY. 


William Hughes. 
Edward W. Townsend. 
Walter I. McCoy, 
Eugene F. Kinkead. 
James A. Hamill. 


NEW YORK. 


Thomas W. Bradley. 
Richard E. Connell. 
William II. Draper. 
Henry 8. 
George W. Fairchild. 
Theron Akin. 

George R. Mal 
Charles A. 
Luther W. Mott. 
Michael E. Driscoll. 
John W. Dwight. 
Sereno B. Payne. 
Henry a Danforth. 
Edwin S. Underhill. 

8. Simmons, 
Daniel A. Driscoll. 
Charles Bennett Smith. 
Edward B. Vreeland. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Hannibal L. Godwin. 
Robert N. Page. 
Robert L. Doughton. 
Edwin X. Webb. 
James M. Gudger. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
H. T. Helgesen, 
OHIO. 
Edward L. e Ir. 


Carl C. Anderso 
William G. 


aay 
W. Aro 
John F. Wait tacre. 
E. R. Bathrick. 
Paul Howland. 

N. J. Bulkley. 


= 
-E 


OKLAHOMA. 


Charles D. Carter. 
Scott Ferris. 


OREGON. 
A. W. Lafferty. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 
Henry H. Bingham. Marlin E. Olmsted, 
J. Hampton Moore, Jesse L. Hartman, 
Reuben O. Moon. Daniel F. Lafean. 
Michael Donohoe, Charles E. Patton. 
George D. McCreary. Curtis H. Gregg. 
Thomas S. Butler. Thomas S. Crago. 
Robert E. Difenderfer, Charles Matthews. 


Willlam W. Griest. Arthur L. Bates, 


A. Mitchell Palmer, 


Charles C. Bowman, J. N. 1 
Robert E. Lee. Peter M. Speer. 
John H. Rothermel, Stephen G. Porter. 
George John Dalzell. 


W. Kapp. 
William B. Wilson. 
Jobn G. McHenry. 
Benjamin K. Focht, 


James Francis Burke. 
Andrew J. Barchfeld. 


RHODE ISLAND, 

George H. Utter. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
David E. Finley. 
J. Edwin Ellerbe. 
Asbury F. Lever. 


George F. O'Shaunessy. 


George S. Legare. 
James F. Byrnes. 
Wyatt Alken. 
Joseph T. Johnson. 
SOUTH DAKOTA (AT LARGE). 
Eben W. Martin. 
TENNESSEE, 


Joseph W. Byrns. 
Lemuel P. Padgett. 
Thetus W. Sims. 
Finis J. Garrett. 
George W. Gordon. 
TEXAS, 
George F. Burgess. 
Albert S. Burleson. 
Robert L. Henry. 
Oscar Callaway. 
John H. Stephens. 
James L. Släyden. 
John N. Garner. 
William R. Smith, 
UTAH (AT LARGE). 


Joseph Howell. 


Charles H. Burke. 


Sam R. Sells. 
Richard W. Austin. 
John A. Moon. 
Cordell Hull. 
William C. Houston, 


Morris Sheppard. 
Martin Dies, 
James Young. 
Choice B. Randell, 
Jack Beall. 
Rufus patay: 
Alexander W. Gregg. 
John M. Moore. 


VERMONT, 
David J. Foster, Frank Plumley. 
VIRGINIA, 
William A. Jones. Carter Glass, 
E. E. Holland. James Hay. 
John Lamb. Charles C. Carlin. 
R. Turnbull. C. Bascom Slemp. 


E. W. Saunders. Henry D. Flood. 
WASHINGTON. 


William La Follette. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


John M. Hamilton, 
James A, Hughes. 


William E. Humphrey. 
Stanton Warburton, 


John W. Davis. 
William G. Brown. 
Adam B. Littlepage. 
WISCONSIN, 
John J. Esch. 
James H. Davidson, 
Thomas F. Konop. 
E. A, Morse. 
Irvine L. Lenroot, 


WYOMING, 
Frank W. Mondell. 

Three hundred and eighty-eight Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The Clerk presents for the information of the House a state- 
ment showing the changes that have occurred since the regular 
election of Members of the Sixty-second Congress, 

The statement is as follows: 


Henry A. Cooper. 
John M. Nelson. 
Arthur W. Kopp. 
William J. Cary. 
Victor L. Berger. 
Michael E. Burke. 


from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson], the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPEER], 
and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEGARE], who will 
please take their places at the desk. 
The tellers having taken their places, the House proceeded to 
vote viva voce for Speaker. 
The following is the vote in detail: 
FOR MR, CHAMP CLARK—220. 


Adair 
Adamson 
Alken, S. C. 
Alexander 


Allen 
Anderson, Ohlo 
Ansbe 


Ayers 
Barnhart 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex, 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 


Buchanan 
Bulkley 
Burke, Wis. 
Burleson 
Burnett 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Candler 
Cantrill 
Carlin 
Carter 
Clark, Fla. 


Con 


Davis, W. Va. 
Dent 


Denver 
Dickinson 
Dickson, Miss. 
Dies 


Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind. 


Ames 
Anthony 
Austin 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 


Butler 


= Date of 
Districts. Names. vacancy. 
Second Pennsylvania Jool Cook !.......... eee Dec. 15, 1910 
Ninth DW S Walter I. Smith 2. Mar. 15,1911 
1 Died. 2 Resigned. 
ELECTION OF SPEAKER. 
The CLERK. The next business is the nomination and election 


of a Speaker. 

Mr. BURLESON. The will of the Members elect of the Sixty- 
second Congress who are Democrats, as unanimously declared 
in caucus action, favors the selection of Hon. CHAMP CLARK, a 
Member elect from the State of Missouri, for the position of 
Speaker. It gives me great pleasure to place in nomination the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] for that office. [Pro- 

_longed applause.] 

Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the unani- 
mous vote of the Republican caucus to nominate for the office 
of Speaker of the House of Representatives for the Sixty-second 
Congress Hon. James R. Mann, a Member elect from the State 
of Illinois. [Applause.] 

The Crerk. Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
nominations are closed. I have selected as tellers the gentleman 


0 
Crumpacker 
Currier 
Dalzell 
Danforth 
De Forest 
Dodds 
Draper 
Driscoll, M. E. 
Dwight 
Dyer 
Esch 
Fairchild 


Akin, N. Y. 
Anderson, Minn. 
Davidson 

Davis, Minn. 


The CLERK. 


y 
Ricbardson 
Riordan 
Robinson 
Roddenbery 
Rothermel 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker, Colo. 
Rucker, Mo, 
Russell 
Saunders 


Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stack 


Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Stone 

Sulzer 

weet 
Talbott, Md. 
Talcott, N. X. 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thayer S 
Thomas 


m 


Townsend 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Webb 
Whitacre 
White 
Wickliffe 
Wilson, N. L. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex, 


Prouty 


Rees 

Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Nev. 
Rodenberg 


Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Speer 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Sterling 
Stevens, Minn. 
Sulloway 


Switzer 
F 


Volstead 
Vreeland 
Wedemeyer 
Weeks 
Wilder 
Willis 
Wilson, III. 
Wood, N. J. 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, Kans. 


Morse 
Murdock 
Nelson 
Warburton 


Donohoe Humphreys, Miss. 
Doremus Jacoway 
Doughton James 
Driscoll, D. A. Johnson, Ky. 
Dupre Johnson, S. C. 
Edwards Jones 
Ellerbe Kindred 
Estopinal Kinkead, N. J, 
vans Kipp 
Faison Kitchin 
Ferris onig 
Fields Kono 
Finley Korbly 
Fitzgerald mb 
Flood, Va. Latta 
Floyd, Ark, Lee, Ga. 
rnes Lee, Pa, 
Foster, Ill. Legare 
‘owler Lever 
Francis Levy 
Garner Lewis 
Garrett Lindsay 
George Linthicum 
Glass Littlepage 
Godwin Littleton 
oeke loyd 
Goldfogle Lobeck 
oodwin eee 
Gordon McGillicuddy 
Gould McHenry 
Graham Macon 
Gray Maguire, Nebr, 
Gregg, Pa Maher 
Gregg, Tex. Martin, Colo. 
Gudger ays 
Hamill Moon, Tenn. 
Hamilton, W. Va. Moore, Tex. 
amlin Morrison 
Hammond 1088 
Hardwick Murra 
ery Oldfield 
Harrison, Miss. O'Shaunessy 
Harrison, N. Y. Padgett 
Hay Page 
Heflin Palmer 
Helm Patten, N. Y. 
Henry, Tex. Pepper 
Hensley Peters 
Hobson Post 
Holland Pou 
Houston ae 
Howard Rainey 
Hughes, Ga Raker 
Hughes, N. J. Randell, Tex, 
11 Ransdell, La. 
FOR MR. JAMES R. MANN—131, 
Foster, Vt. Lawrence 
Fuller Longworth 
Gardner, Mass, Loudenslager 
Gardner, N. J. McCall 
Gillett McCreary 
Good McGuire, Okla, 
Greene McKinley 
Griest McKinne. 
Guernsey McLaughlin 
Hamilton, Mich. McMorran 
Hanna Madden 
Harris Madison 
Hartman Mal 
Hawley > Martin, S. Dak. 
Hayes Matthews 
Heald Miller 
Helgesen Mitchell 
Henry, Conn, Mondell 
Higg ns Moon, Pa. 
Hill Moore, Pa. 
Hinds Morgan 
Howell Mott 
Howland Necdham 
Hubbard Norris 
Hughes, W. Va. Nye 
Humphrey, Wash. Olmsted 
Kendall Parran 
Kenned Patton, Pa. 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Payne 
Knowland Porter 
Lafean Powers 
Langham Pray 
Langley Prince 
FOR MR. HENRY A. COOPER—16. 
French Lafferty 
Jackson La Follette 
Kent Lenroot 
Kopp Lindbergh 
FOR MR. GEORGE W. NORRIS—1. 
Cooper 
VOTED PRHSENT—1. 
Berger 


The total number of votes cast is 368. GEORGE 


W. Norris of Nebraska has received 1 vote, Henry A. COOPER 
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of Wisconsin 16, James R. Mann of Hlinois 131, and CHAMP 


CLARK of Missouri 220. [Applause.] Cmar Crank having 
received a majority of votes, is duly elected Speaker. [Ap- 
plause.] The following committee will wait upon the Speaker 
elect and escort him to the chair: Mr. Mann of Illinois, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD of Alabama, and Mr. VREELAND of New York. 

The committee appointed to conduct the Speaker elect to 
the chair haying returned with him, 

Mr. MANN said: It is a great office, filled by a great man. 
[Applause.] I present to you your Speaker, the Hon. CHAMP 
CLARK. [Long-continued applause.] 

> . ADDRESS OF THE SPEAKER ELECT. 

The SPEAKER ELECT. Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, election to the high position of Speaker is an ex- 
ceptional honor, for which you have my profoundest gratitude. 
To be a Member of the House, to represent 200,000 American 
citizens in the more numerous branch of the greatest legisla- 
tive body on earth, is a distinction to which, in the nature of 
things, comparatively few men may attain. To be chosen by 
the Representatives of 92,000,000 people to preside over your 
deliberations is a signal mark of your fayor, for which the best 
return is to discharge the onerous and important duties of the 
station to which you have assigned me with such impartiality, 
constancy, industry, courtesy, and good temper as to expedite 
the public business, thereby promoting the public weal. 

The plensure of being elected Speaker is much enhanced by 
the perfect unanimity with which it is eonferred by my party 
fellows and the universal good will with which it is accepted 
by our colaborers of the minority. [Applause.] 5 

Coming into the Speakership under these fortunate circum- 
stances, the hearty cooperation of all Members of whatever 
political persuasion is hereby carnestiy invoked in maintaining 
order and decorum and in placing upon the statute books laws 
for the good of the country and the whole country, working out 
promptly, patiently, courageously, wisely, and patriotically those 
measures necessary for the betterment of governmental methods 
and for the amelioration of the conditions under which we live. 
[Applanse.] 

My Democratic brethren, coupled with the joy of once more 
seeing a House a large majority of which is of my own political 
faith is a keen sense of our responsibility to our country and 
our kind. It is an old adage worthy of acceptation that where 
much is given much is required. 

After 16 years of exclusion from power in the House and 14 
years of exclusion from power in every department of goveru- 
ment, we are restored to power in the House of Representatives 
and in that alone. We are this day put upon trial, and the 
duty devolves upon us to demonstrate, not so much by fine 
phrases as by good works, that we are worthy of the confidence 
imposed in us by the voters of the land, and that we are also 
worthy of their wider confidence. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] We could not if we would, and we would not if we 
could, escape this severe test. We will not shirk our duty. 
We shrink not from the responsibility. That we will prove 
equal to the situation in which we find ourselves placed through 
our own efforts and by our own desires there can be no doubt, 
and the way to accomplish that is to fulfill with courage, intel- 
ligence, and patriotism the promises made before the election in 
order to win the election. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
By discharging onr duty thoroughly and well, subordinating 
personal desires to principle and personal ambition to an ex- 
alted love of country, we will not only receive the indorsement 
of the people, but, what is far better, we will deserve their in- 
dorsement. 

Chief among these promises were: 

1. An honest, intelligent revision of the tariff downward, in 
order to give eyery American citizen am equal chance in the race 
of life, and to pamper none by special favor or special privilege; 
to reduce the cost of living by cradicating the enormities and 
eruelties of the present tariff bill; and to raise the necessary 
revenue to support the Government. Bills are already far ad- 
vanced in preparation looking to the accomplishment of these 
heneficent ends: [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

2. The passage of n resolution submitting to the States for 
ratification a constitutional amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by the popular vote. ‘This reso- 
lution has already been introduced and will soon be passed by- 
the House. Let us hope that we will send it to the Senate by 
the mmanimous vote of the House, thereby giving to our uction 
the maximum of foree. [Applause.] 

3. Such changes in the rules of the House as are necessary 
for the thorough and intelligent consideration of measures for 
the public good, several of which changes are accomplished 
eee if other changes are deemed wise, they will be promptly 
made, 


I congratulate the House and the country, and particularly do 
I congratulate the members of the Committee on Ways und 
Means, upon the suecess of the important and far-reaching 
experiment of selecting committees through the instrumentality 
of a committee, an experiment touching which dire predictions 
were made and concerning the operation of which grave doubts 
were entertained, even by some honest reformers. 

4. Economy in the public expense that labor may be lightly 
burdened.” ‘The literal fulfillment of that promise which so 
nearly affects the comfort and happiness of millions we have 
begun—and we began at the proper place—by cutting down the 
running expenses of the House by more than $188,000 per an- 
num. Economy, like charity, should begin at home. That is 
where we began. We can not with straight faces and clear 
consciences reform expenses elsewhere unless we reform them 
niere at the fountain head. The Democratic caucus deserves 
well of the country for taking this long and important step in 
the direction of economy all along the line. 

The Constitution gives the House the practical control of the 
purse strings of the country, and the House should insist, reso- 
lutely and firmly, on exercising that control to the end that the 
appropriation bills may be reduced to the needs of the Govern- 
ment economically and effectively administered. It is our duty 
to provide every dollar needed for the proper and economical 
conduct of the Government, but it is equally our duty to prevent 
waste and extrayagance in public expenditures, for we should 
never forget that it is a difficult task for millions of families to 
live now in decency and comfort. Surely it is the part of wis- 
dom, statesmanship, humanitarianism, and patriotism to legib- 
late so as to reduce their burdens to the minimum. Tie 
resuscitation of the Holman rule will help along in this matter, 
No good citizen desires to cripple the Government in any 
legitimate function, but no good citizen desires that the people 
be loaded down with unnecessary taxes. 

5. The publication of campaign contributions and disburse- 
ments before the election. The bill to accomplish that desired 
reform has been prepared and introduced. It will be speedily 
passed by the House. The average citizen, whatever his polis 
ties, is absolutely honest. He demands honesty and cleanliness 
in politics; he believes that too much money is spent in clec- 
tion matters; and he proposes to put an end to it. As the 
Representatives of the average man it is our duty to carry out 
his patriotic wishes in that regard to the end that all men 
desirous of serving the public may have a fair chance in poli- 
tics, and to the end that this puissant Republic, the political 
hope of the world, may not be destroyed by corruption in 
elections. 

6. The admission of both Arizona and New Mexico as States. 
[Applause.] I violate no confidence in stating that £o far as 
the House is concerned, they will be speedily admitted and they 
will be admitted together. [Applause.] Š 

These are a few of the things which we promised. We are 
not only going to accomplish them, we have already begun the 
great task. What we have done is only an earnest of what we 
will de. We this day report progress to the American people. 
The rest will follow in due course. i 

No mar is fit to be a lawgiver for a mighty people who yields 
to the demands and solicitations of the few having access to 
his ear but is forgetful of that vast multitude who may never 
hear his voice or look into his face. [Applause.]} = 

I suggest to my fellow Members on both sides of the big 
ulste which is the line of demarcation betwixt us as political 
partisans, but not as American citizens or American Repre- 
sentatives—that he serves his party best who serves his country 
best. [Applause.]} 

I am now ready to take the oath and ask that it be adminis 
tered by Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. 3 

The oath of office was administered to the Speaker by Mr. 
Tatporr of Maryland. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMMELS ELECT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll be States, and 
as Members’ names are called they will come in front of the 
Clerk’s desk and be sworn. $ 

The roll was called, the Members presented themselves as 
their names were called by States, and took, respectively, the 
oath of office provided by law. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the names of those wh 
desire to afirm instead of swear. i 

Mr. BUTLER, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Griest, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Harb, of Delaware; and Mr. Parser, of Pennsylvania, ap- 
peared and were affirmed. : 

SWEARING IN OF DELEGATES ELECT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the names of the Dele- 
gates, who will present themselves and be sworn. 
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The Delegates elect from the Territories presented themselves 
and took the oath of office. 

CLERK AND OTHER OFFICERS. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and request that it be 
reported, and move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 5. 

Resolved, That Hon. South Trimble, of the State of Kentucky, be, 
and he is hereby, chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives ; 

That W. Stokes Jackson, of the State of Indiana, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives ; 

That Joseph J. Sinnott, of the State of Virginia, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen N of the House of Representatives ; 

That William M. Dunbar, of the State of Georgia, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen Postmaster of the House of Represen ‘atives and 

That Rey. Henry N. Couden, of the State of Michigan, be, and ke is 
hereby, chosen Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following as a 
substitute for the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Alexander McDowell, of the State of Pennsylyania, be 
elected Clerk of the House of Representatives; 

That Henry Casson, of the State of Wisconsin, be elected Sergeant at 
Arms of the House of Representatives; 

That Frank P. Lyon, of the State of New York, be elected Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives; an 

hat Samuel A. Langum, of the State of Minnesota, be elected Post- 
master of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer that, not as 
a substitute but as an amendment; to strike out all the names 
in the resolution except that of Mr. Couden and offer this as 
an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The vote will first be taken on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the resolu- 
tion, so that we may have a separate vote on the election of 
Chaplain. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the last clause of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Henry, N. Couden, of the State of Michigan, be, and 
he is hereby, chosen chaplain of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

SWEARING IN OF OFFICERS. 

The SPEAKER. The officers elect of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will present themselves at the bar of the House. 

The officers elect presented themselves at the bar of the House 
and the oath of office was administered to them by the Speaker. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT, 

Mr, CLAYTON. I offer and move the adoption of the reso- 
lution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 1. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to inform the President of the 
United States that the House of Representatives has elected CHAMP 
CLARK, a Representative from the State of Missouri, Speaker, and 
South Trimble, a citizen of the State of Kentucky, Clerk, of the House 
of Representatives of the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE SENATE, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 2. 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate to Inform that body 
that a quorum of the House of Representatives has assembled, that 
CHAMP CLARK, a Representative from the State of Missouri, has been 
elected Speaker, thar South Trimble, a citizen of the State of Ken- 
tucky, has been elected Clerk, and that the House is ready for business. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, ; 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


' 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 3. 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Speaker, on 
the part of the House of Representatives, to join the committee ap- 
ointed on the part of the Senate, to wait on the President of the 

nited States and notify him that a quorum of the two Houses has 
assembled and that Congress is ready to receive any communication he 
may be pleased to make. 


a The SPEAKER. The question is on agrecing to the resolu- 
on. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER appointed as such committee on the part of 
the House Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. BARTLETT, and Mr. MANN. 


HOUB OF DAILY MEETING. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 4, 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the daily hour of meeting of 
the House of Representatives shall be 12 o'clock meridian. - 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 3 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 

Kesolwed, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
to join such committee as may be 3 by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and in- 
form him that a quorum of each House is assembled, and that Congress 
is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

And that in compliance with the foregoing the Vice President 
had appointed as said committee Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. 
Bacon. 

SELECTION OF SEATS. 


Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk, and move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 6. 

Resolved, That the House do now proceed to draw seats for Members 
and Delegates of the present Congress, and when names of Members 
absent from the city or on account of sickness are called that seats be 
selected by their colleagues, the drawing to be in the following manner: 

The Clerk shall place in a box, prepared for that purpose, a number 
of small balls, of marble or other material, equal to the number of 
Members and Delegates, which balls shall be consecutively numbered 
and thoroughly intermingled, and at such hour as shall be fixed by the 
House for that purpose, by the hands of a page, draw said balls one 
by one from the box and announce the number as it is drawn, upon 
which announcement the Member or Delegate, whose name on a num- 
bered alphabetical list shall correspond with the number on the ball, 
shall adyance and choose his seat for the term for which he is elected. 

Before said drawing shall commence, each seat shall be vacated 
and so remain until selected under this rule, and any seat having been 
selected shall be deemed forfeited if left unoccupied before the call of 
the roll is finished; and whenever the seats of Members or Delegates 
shall have been drawn, no proposition for a second drawing shall be in 
order during that Congress, é 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] 
sent a message to me, requesting me, on account of his absence, 
to draw his seat for him when his number was called. I notice 
the resolution provides that the colleagues of Members who are 
absent shall draw for them. ‘The question is whether under this 
resolution as drawn I would be authorized to comply with the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary]. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. That 
is an inquiry with respect to a question of fact. The Chair has 
no objection to the gentleman from Illinois doing it if the House 
has none. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent, then, Mr. Speaker, 
that I may be allowed to draw for the gentleman who made the 
request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
asks unanimous consent to be allowed to draw a seat for the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary]. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say one 
word before the resolution is adopted, so that all may under- 


1911. 


stand it. We have realized that there are not sufficient seats 
on this side of the aisle to accommodate all of the Democrats 
who have been elected, so that it is necessary for some of us to 
take seats on the other side of the aisle. Heretofore the prac- 
tice, when this side was in the majority, was to select the row 
of seats next to the wall over there; so that our people would 
be compelled, under this arrangement, to take the tier of seats 
over there on that side, next to the wall. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think it may be understood that 
no Member on this side of the House will take a seat in the 
further tier of seats to the left of the Speaker, so that it will 
be left clear for Members on that side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. All Members will understand, then, that 
that is the agreement. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER]. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be allowed to draw a seat for Mr. Cary, who is absent. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois for unanimous consent to draw a seat for 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary], who is absent? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, pending the drawing of the 
seats under the resolution, I ask unanimous consent that Hon. 
JoserH G. Cannon, of Illinois, ex-Speaker of this House; Hon. 
H. H. BINOHAu, of Pennsylvania; the Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 
of Illinois, the minority leader selected at this session of Con- 
gress; and Hon. Sereno E. Payne, of New York, on the Repub- 
lican side; and Hon. Oscar W. Unperwoop, of Alabama; Hon. 
W. A. Jones, of Virginia; Hon. J. F. TaTnorr, of Maryland; 
and Hon. Joun J. FITZGERALD, of New York, on the Democratjc 
side, be permitted to select seats where they see fit. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I was going to ask leave to 
amend the request of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that, in accordance with 
the action taken in the last House on this*same subject, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] assent to the additional 
proposal that the same privilege be given to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Gen. SHERWOOD] and to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. BURLESON. In pursuance of an agreement with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, I accept that amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] add to his request the name of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Henry], the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules soon to be appointed. 

Mr. BURLESON. I have no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have no objection, Mr. Speaker, to the 
privilege being given to the gentlemen who have been named 
and who were at the last session of Congress entitled to select 
their seats, but I give notice that I shall object to any additional 
gentlemen being given that privilege. Of course, that covers the 
gentleman from New York and the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burieson] for unanimous consent 
to allow the gentlemen named to select their seats? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection that these 
men who have been suggested be allowed to select their seats, 
but I do not know where on any occasion heretofore the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations or the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules has been accorded this privilege. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman from Georgia 
that the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
last House was accorded that privilege when Mr. Tawney was 
chairman, and I think the same privilege ought to be accorded 
now to the chairman of that committee in the new Congress, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, BURLESON] for unanimous consent? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that before we 
begin to draw seats the Doorkeeper be instructed to see to it 
that everybody except Members and others entitled to the floor 
shall retire. 

Mr. MANN. It will be impossible, Mr. Speaker, for Members 
to take their places back of the rail unless other people retire. 

The SPEAKER. All persons within the Hall of the House, 
except Members and others entitled to the floor, will now retire, 
and the Doorkeeper and Sergeant at Arms will enforce this 
order. 

All Members, except those to whom the privilege of drawing 
their seats in advance has been extended, will please retire 
behind the railing. Members, as their names are called, will 
select their seats, Democrats on the right side until it is filled, 
Republicans on the left side, and then Democrats over on the 
left side beyond the Republicans. 
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Members then proceeded to draw their seats in accordance 

with the above proyisions. 
THE RULES. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 11. 

Resolved, That the following shall be the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Sixty-second Congress 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, pending the reading of 
the rules, I desire to submit a request for unanimous consent. 

The request is, that the rules as set out in the resolution just 
read be printed in the Recorp of to-day’s proceedings for the 
benefit of Members, in order that they may inspect them to- 
morrow morning; that the first reading of the resolution be 
dispensed with, and that the resolution for the consideration of 


the rules go over until to-morrow, to be taken up immediately 


after the reading of the Journal and after the reading of the 
President’s message should it be received. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANN. I do not wish to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. I desire to make a suggestion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield for the suggestion. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that in asking unani- 
mous consent he also ask to have a sufficient number of copies 
of the resolution printed in ordinary resolution form for the 
use of Members of the House. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. How many would the gentleman like 
to haye? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, 500. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I make that modification of my re- 
quest, that it include the printing of 500 copies of the proposed 
rules in document form. 

The SPEAKER. You have heard the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas for unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman further 
whether it would be feasible to have the proposed rules printed 
in connection with the rules of the last House, in parallel 
columns, so that Members may be easily able to tell what 
changes are proposed. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I hardly see how that would be feasi- 
ble, but I will state to the gentleman that the rules of the 
Fifty-third and the Sixty-first Congress have been printed in 
parallel columns, and there are some extra copies of those, and 
other copies can be printed. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, Members of the House, except those 
who have been studying the rules of the Fifty-third Congress, 
or who served in the Fifty-third Congress, are not as familiar 
with the rules of that Congress as they are with the rules of the 
last Congress. I see no reason why it is not easily feasible 
to print in parallel columns the proposed rules and the rules of 
the last Congress, as a matter of information. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I suggest to the gentleman that that 
is hardly feasible. The other rules are printed in parallel 
columns, and can be placed in the Recorp alongside those pro- 
posed to-day. I should like to accommodate the gentleman, but 
think it is hardly practicable. 

Mr. MANN. I am very frank to say to the gentleman that 
if they are not printed that way, I shall take the rules, clip 
them up myself, and put them in parallel columns. I think it 
would be very easy for the printing clerk to have them printed 
in that way. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Personally I should be very glad to 
extend to the gentleman every facility possible for such com- 

rison. 
tes DALZELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas a question. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will yield. 

Mr. DALZELL. Are these proposed rules printed in pamphlet 
form? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Not as I offer them. 

Mr. DALZHLL. The only access Members of the House can 
have to the rules will be in the Recorp to-morrow morning? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. No; there will be 500 copies in docu- 
ment form, and they will also be printed in the Recorp. They 
will appear in the Recorp at 8 o’clock, and I shall insist that 
the documents be here as early as the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. DALZELL. But Members of the House will have no 
opportunity to study the rules. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes; there will be opportunity to 
study the rules and to discuss them. As the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania knows, he has already personally seen a copy of 
the rules about as introduced to-day. 


Mr. DALZELL. I have not. I have seen the rules of the 
Fifty-third Congress and of the Sixty-first Congress, but I have 
not seen the rules as now reported. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Some gentlemen on that side of the 
House haye seen them, as there has been no effort to prevent 
their inspection. - 

Mr. MANN. I will suggest to the gentleman that if he wishes 
to call up his resolution to-morrow, when the rules will not be 
so that they are available until to-morrow morning, it will 


be dificult for Members to determine what changes are made 
by the new rules, and it is very advisable to have them printed 
in parallel columns, so that Members can see just what changes 
have been made. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have no objection to their being 
printed in parallel columns, and, Mr. Speaker, will ask to 
modify my original request to that extent, and to make the nim- 
ber of copies to be printed in document form 1,000 instead of 500. 

The SPBAKDR. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


Comparison of the rules of the Sixty-first Congress, third scesion, with the proposed rules of the Sixty-second Congress, first scssion, 
House of Representatives. 


RULES OF THE SIXTY-+FIRST CONGIESS. 


[Changes from the rules of the Fifty-third Congress and additional text 
indicated by italics.] 
Rute I. 

. DUTIES OF THE SPEAKER. 

1. The Speaker shall take the chair on every legislative day Pre 
cisély at the hour to which the House shall have adjourned at the last 
sitting, immediately call the Members to order, and on the appearance 
of quorum, cause the Journal of the proceedings of the 
are to be read, having previously examined and approved the same. 

2. He slinll preserve order and decorum, and in case of disturbance 
or disorderly conduct in the galleries or in the lobby may cause the 
game to be cleared. 

A. He shall have general control, except as provided by rule or law, 
of the Hall of the House, and of the corridors and passages, and of 
the 9 5 885 riated rooms in that part of the Capitol assigned to the 
vse of the House, until further notice. 

. He shall sign all acts, addresses, joint resolutions, writs, warrants 
and subpœnas of, or issued by order of, the House, and decide all 
questions of order, subject to an appeal by any Member, on which apnea 
uO Member shall speak more than once, unless by permission of the 

ouse, 

T He shall rise to put a question, but may state it sitting; and 
shall put questions in this form, to wit: “As many as are in favor 
(as the question may be) say ‘aye';" and after the affirmative voice 
is expressed, “As many as are opposed, say no.“ If he doubts, or a 
division is called for, the House shall divide; those in the affirmative 
of the question shall first rise from their seats; and then those in the 
negative; it he still doubts, or a count Is required by at least öne- 
fifth of a quorum, he shall name one from each side of the question 
to. tell the Members in the afiirmative and negative; which being 
reported, he shall rise and state the decision, 

G. He shall not be required to vote in ordinary legislative pro- 
cecdings, except where his vote would be decisive, or where the House 
is engaged In voting by ballot; and in all cases of a tle vote the ques- 
tian shall be lost. 

T: He shall have the right to name any Member to perform the 
duties of the Chair, but such substitution shall not extend beyond 
nn adjournment: Provided, hotrecer, That in case of his illness, he may 


make such appointment for a period not exceeding 10 days, with the 


approval of the House at the time the same is made; and in his absence 
and omission to make such appointment, the House shall proceed to 
elect a Speaker pro tempore to act during lis absence. 
Rur n II. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

There shall be elected by a viva voce vote, at the commencement of 
each Congress, to continue in ofice until their successors are chosen 
and 3 a Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, Doorkeeper, Postmaster, 
und Chaplain, cach of whom shall take an oath to sappe the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and for the true and faithful dischargo 
of the duties of his office to the best of his knowledge and ability, and 
to keep the secrets of the House; and each shall appoint all of the 
employees of his department provided for by law. 

Rum III. 
DUTIES OF THE CLERK. 

1. The Clerk shall, at the commencement of the first session of each 
Congress, call the Members to order, proceed to call the roll of Mem- 
hers by States in alphabetical order, and, pending the election of a 
Speaker or Speaker pro tempore, call the Honse to order, preserve order 
and wie Si and decide all questions of order, subject to appeal by 
any Member, 

2. He shall make and cause to be printed and delivered to each Mem- 
ber, or mailed to his address, at the Commencement of every regular 
session of Congress, a list of the reports which it is the duty of any 
officer or department to make to Congress, referring to the act or reso- 
lution und page of the volume of the laws or Journal in which it may 
lie contained, and placing under the name of each officer the list of 
reports required of him to be made. P ‘ 

3. He shalt note all 18 of order, with the decisions thereon, 
the record of which shall be printed as an appendix to the Journal of 
each session; nnd complete, as soon after the close of the session as 

ossible, the printing and distribution to Members and Delegates of the 
Tourna of the House, together with an accurate and complete index; 
retain in the library nt his oMfce, for the use of the Members and offi- 
cers of the House, ond not to be withdrawn therefrom, two copies of 
nll the books and printed documents deposited there; send. at the end 
of each session, a printed cony of the Journal thereof to the Executive 
and to each branch of the legislature of every State nnd Territory; 
preserve for and deliver or mall.to each Member and Delegate an extra 
copy, in good binding, of all documents printed by order of. either 
House of the Congress to which he belonged; attest and afix the seal 
of the House to all writs, warrants, and subpmnas issued by order of 
the House, certify to the passage of all bills and joint resolutions, make 
or approve all contracts, bargains, or agreements relative to furnishing 
any matter or thing, or for the performance of any labor for the House 
of Representatives, in pursuance of law or order of the House, keep full 
and accurate accounts of the disbursements out of the contingent fund 
of the House, keep the stationery account of the Members and Dele- 
gates, and pay them as provided by law. He shall pay to the officers 
md employees of the House of Representatives, the last day of cach 
month, the amount of thelr salaries that shall be duc them; and when 
the Inst day of the month falls on Sunday he shall pay them on the 
day next preceding. 


ast day's” 


PROPOSED RULES OF THE SIXTS-SECOND CONGRESS. 


Resolved, That the following shall be the rules of the House of Rep- 

resentatives of the Sixty-second Congress: 
RULE I. 
DUTIES OF THE SPEAKER. 

1. The Speaker shall take the chalr on every legislative day pre- 
cisely at the hour to which the House shall have adjourned at the last 
sitting, Immediately call the Members to order, ‘anfl cn the appenranee 
of a quorum, cause the Journal of the proceedings of the last day’s 
sitting to be read, having previously examined and approved the same. 

2. He shall preserve order nnd decorum, nnd in case of disturbance 
cr disorderly conduct in the galleries or in the lobby may cause the 
same to be cleared. 

3. He shall have general control, except as provided by rule or law, 
of the Hall of the House, and of the corridors and passages, ang the 
disposal of the unappropriated rooms in that rt of the Capitol as- 
signed to the use of the House until further order. 

4. He shall sign all acts, addresses, joint resolutions, writs, warrants, 
and subpmnas of, or issued by order of, the House, and decide all 
questions of order, subject to an appeal by any Member, on which i 
oP Member shall speak more than once, unless by permission or the 

ouse. 

5. He shall rise to put a question, but may state it sitting; and 
shall put questions in this form, to wit: “As many as are in favor 
(as the question may be) say ‘aye’;" and after the affirmative voice 
is expressed, “As many us are opposed, say ‘no’; if he doubts, or a 
Avision is called for, the House shall divide; these In the affirmative 
of the question shall first rise from thelr seats, and then those in the 
negative; ie ho still doubts, or count is required by at least one-fifth 
of a quorum, he shall naime one from cach side of the question, to tell 
the Members in the aflirmative and negative; which being reported, he 
shall rise and state the decision. 

6. He shall not be required to vote in ordinary legislative proceedings, 
except when his vote would be decisive, or where the House is en- 
pagea in voting by ballot; and in cases of tiè vote the question shall be 
‘ost. 

7. He shall have a right to name any Member to perform the duties 
of the Chair, but such substitution shall not extend beyond an ad- 
journment: Prorided, hoicerer, That in case of his illness he may 
make such appointment for a period not to exceed 10 days, with the ap- 
proval of the House at the time the same la made; and in his absence 
nnd omission to make such appointment, the House shali procced to 
elect a Speaker pro tempore, to net during his absence. 
Reve II. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


There shall be elected by a viva voce vote at the commencement of 
each Congress, to continue in office until their successors are chosen 
and 1 a Clerk, Sergennt at Arms. Doorkeeper, Postmaster, and 
Chaplain, each of whom shall take an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and for the true and faithful discharge of the 
duties of his office, to the best of his knowledge and ability, and to 
keep the secrets of the House. and cach shall appolnt all of the cm- 
ployces of his department provided for by law. 

Ree III. 
DUTIES OF THE CLERK, 

1. The Clerk shall, at the commencement of the session of each Con- 
gress, call the Members to order, proceed to call the roll of the Mem- 
hers by States in alphabetical order, and, pending the election of a 
Speaker or Speaker pro tempore, preserve order and decorum and decide 
alt questions of order, subject to appeal by any Member. 


2. He shall make ond cause to be printed and delivered to each 
Member, or mailed to his address, at the commencement of every regu- 
lar session of Congress, 2 ‘list of reports which it is the duty of any 
officer or department to make to Congress, referring to the act or reso- 
lution and page of the volumo of the Jaws or Journal in which it may 
be contained, and 8 under the name of cach oflicer the list of 
reports required of him to be made, . 

3. He shall note all oer of order, with the decisions thereon. 
the record of which shall be printed as an appendix to the Journal of 
each session; and complete, ns scon after the close of the session ns 
1 the printing and distribution to Members and Delegates of the 

ournal of the House, together with an accurate and complete index; 
retain in the Ubrary at his office, for the use of the Members and ofi- 
cors of the House, and not to be withdrawn therefrom, two copies of 
all the books and printed documents deposited there; send, at the end 
of each session, a printed copy of the Journal thereof to the Executive 
and to each branch of legislature of every State and Territory; preserve 
for and deliver or mail to ench Member and Delegate an extra copy, in 
good binding, of all documents printed Ly order of elther House of the 
Congress to which he belonged; attest and aflix the seal of the House 
to all writs, warrants. and subpa@nnas issued by order of the House; cer- 
tify to the passage of all bills and joint resolutions; make or approve 
all contracts, bargains, or agreements relative to furnishing any matter 
or thing, or for the performance of any labor for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, In pursuance of law or order of the House; keep. full and 
accurate accounts of the disbursements ont of the contingent fund of 
the House; keep the stationery accounts of Members and Delegates, and 
pay them as provided hy law. He shall pay to the oficers and em- 
yloyees of the House of Representatives, on the first day of cach month, 
he amount of thelr salaries that shall be due them; and when the 
first day of the month falls on Sunday he shall pay them on the next 
day preceding. 
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RULES OF run SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS—continued, 
Rove IV. 
DUTIES OF run SERGEANT AT ARMS. 

1. It shall be the duty of the Sergeant at Arms to attend the House 
and the Committce of the Whole during their sittings, to maintain 
order under the direction of the Speaker or Chairman, and, penang the 
election of a Speaker or Speaker 255 tempore, under the direction of 
the Clerk; execute the commands of the House, and all processes issued 
by authority thereof, directed to him by the Speaker; keep the accounts 
for the pay and mileage of Members and Delegates, and pay them as 
provided by law. 

2. The symbol of his office shall be the mace, which shall be borne 
by him while enforcing order on the floor. 

Rur V. 
DUTIES OF THE DOORKEEPER. 

1. The 9 shall enforce strictly the rules relating to the 
privileges of the Hall and be responsible to the House for the official 
conduct of his employees. 

2. At the commencement and close of each session of Congress he 
shall take an inventory of all the furniture, books, and other public 
property in the several committee and other rooms under his charge, 
and report the same to the House, which report shall be referred to 
the Committce on Accounts to ascertain and determine the amount for 
which he shall be held Mable for missing articles. 

8. He shall allow no person to enter the room over the Hall of the 
House during its sittings; and 15 minutes before the hour of. the 
meeting of the House each day he shall see that the floor is cleared of 
all persons except those privileged to remain, and kept so until 10 
minutes after adjournment, R VI 

Un VI. 


DUTIES OF Tun POSTMASTER. 


The Postmaster shall superintend tho post office kept in the Capitol 
for the accommodation of Representatives, Delegates, and officers of 
the House, and be held responsible for the promp and safe delivery of 


their mall. 
Rota VII. 


The Chaplain shall attend at the commencement of cach day's sitting 

of the House and open the same with prayer. 
Rur» VIII. 
OF THE MEMBERS. 

1. Every Member shall be present within the Hall of the House 
during its sittings, unless excused or 3 prevented; and shall 
vote on each question put, unless he has a direct personal or pecuniary 
Interest in the event of such question. 

2. Pairs shall be announced by the Clerk, after the completion of the 
second roll call, from a written list furnished him, and signed by the 
Member making the statement to the Clerk, which list shall be published 
in the Recorp as a part of the proceedings, immediately following the 
names of those not voting: Provided, That pairs shall be announced 
but once during the same legislative day. 

Ruin IX. 
QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE. 

Questions of an shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the 
House collectively, its safety, dignity, and the 8 ot proceed- 
ings; second, the rights, reputation, and conduct of Members, individu- 
ally, in their representative capacity only; and shall have precedence 
of all other questions, except motions to adjourn. 

Ruts X. 
OF COMMITTERS. 


(The principal changes in this rule consist of an increase of from 1 
to 3 members in many of the committees; also the addition of 4 
recently provided committees.) 

1. Unless otherwise specially ordered by the House, the Speaker shall 
appoint, at the commencement of each Congress, the following standing 
committees, viz: 

On Elections, 3 committees, to consist of 9 members each, to be 
called No. 1, No, 2, and No. 3, respectively. (This committee divided 
into 3 committees in the Fifty-fourth Cougress.) 

n Ways and Means, to consist of 19 members. 
Appropriations, to consist of 17 members, 

the Judiciary, to consist of 18 members. 

Banking and Currency, to consist of 19 members. 

Coinage, Weights, and Measures, to consist of 18 members. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to consist of 18 members. 
Rivers and Harbors, to consist of 20 members. 

the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to consist of 19 members, 
Agriculture, to consist of 18 members. 

Foreign Affairs, to consist of 19 members. 

Military Affairs, to consist of 19 members. 

Naval Affairs, to consist of 19 members. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads, to consist of 18 members, 
On the Public Lands, to consist of 19 members. 

On Indian Affairs, to consist of 19 members. 

On the Territories, to consist of 16 members, 

On Insular Affairs, to consist of 19 members. 

On Railways and Canals, to consist of 14 members. 

On Manufactures, to consist of 13 members. 

On Mines and Mining, to consist of 1; members. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds, to consist of 17 members, 
On the Pacific Railroads, to consist of 15 members. 

On Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River, to consist of 


members. 

On Education, to consist of 15 members, 

On Labor, to consist of 13 members. 

On the Militia, to consist of 15 members, 

On Patents, to consist of 14 members. 

On Invalid Pensions, to consist of 16 members. 

On Pensions, to consist of 15 members. 

On Claims, to consist of 16 members. 

On War Claims, to consist of 15 members. 

On Private Land Claims, to consist of 13 members. 

On the District of Columbia, to consist of 19 members. 
On Revision of the Laws, to consist of 13 members. 

On Reform in the Civil Service, to consist of 13 members. 
On Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress, to consist of 13 members. 

On Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, to consist of 11 members, 
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PROPOSED RULES OF THE SIXTY-SHCOND CONGRESS—continued. 
Ruts IV. 
DUTIES OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS. 


1. It shall be the duty of the Sergeant at Arms to attend the House 
during its sittings, to maintain order under the direction of the Speaker 
or Chairman, and, pending the election of a Speaker or Speaker pro 
tempore, under the direction of the Clerk; execute the commands of 
the House and all processes issued by authority thereof, directed to 
him by the af Soya keep the accounts for the pay and mileage of 
Members and Delegates, and pay them as provided by law. 


2. The symbol of his office shall be the mace, which shall be borne 
by him while enforcing order on the floor. 


Rute V. 
DUTIES OF THE DOORKEEPER. 


1. The 8 shall enforce strictly the rules relating to the 
privileges of the Hall and be responsible to the House for the official 
conduct of his employees. 

2. At the commencement and close of each session of Congress he 
shall take an inventory of all the furniture, books, and other public 
is ocd in the several committee and other rooms under his charge, 
and report the same to the House, which report shall be referred to 
the Committee on Accounts to ascertain and determine the amount for 
which he shall be held liable for missing articles. 

3. He shall allow no person to enter the room over the Hall of the 
House during its sittings; and 15 minutes before the hour of the 
meeting of the House each day he shall see that the floor is cleared of 
all persons except those privileged to remain, and kept so until 10 
minutes after adjournment. 

Rote VI. 


DUTIES OF THE POSTMASTER. 

The Postmaster shall superintend the post office kept in the Capitol 
and House Office Building for the accommodation of Representatives, 
Delegates, and officers of the House, and be held responsible for the 
prompt and safe delivery of their mail. 


Rots VII, 


The Chaplain shall attend at the commencement of each day’s sitting 

of the House and open the same with prayer. 
Run VIII. 
_OF run MEMBERS. 

1. Every Member stall be present within the Hall of the House 
during its sittings, unless excused or necessarily prevented; and shall 
vote on each question put, unless he has a direct personal or pecuniary 
interest in the event of such question. 

2. Pairs shall be announced by the Clerk, after the completion of the 
second roll call, from a written list furnished him, and a ace by the 
Member making the statement to the Clerk, which list shall be published 
in the Recorp as a part of the proceedings, immediately following the 
names of those not voting: Provided, That pairs shall be announced 
but once during the same legislative day. 

Ron IX. 
QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE. 


Questions of privilege shall be, first, those 1 the rights of tho 
House collectively, its safety, dignity, and the integrity of proceed- 
ings; second, the rights, reputation, and conduct of Members, individu- 
ally, in their representative capacity only; and shall have precedence 
of all other questions, except motions to adjourn. 
RULE X. 
OF COMMITTEES, 


There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of e 
Congress, the following standing committees, viz: nen 


On Elections, 3 committees, to consist of 9 members each, to 
called No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, respectively, 2 * 


On Ways and Means, to consist of 21 members, 

On Appropriations, to consist of 21 members, 

On the Judiciary, to consist of 21 members. 

On Banking an 1 to consist ot 21 members. 

On Coinage, Weights, an ‘Measures, to consist of 18 members. 
On Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to consist of 21 members, 
On Rivers and Harbors, to consist of 21 members. 

On the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to consist of 21 members, 
On Agriculture, to consist of 21 members. 

On Foreign Affairs, to consist of 21 members, 

On Military Affairs, to consist of 21 members. 

On Naval Affairs, to consist of 21 members. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads, to consist of 21 members, 
On the Public Lands, to consist of 21 members. 

On Indlan Affairs, to consist of 19 members. 

On the Territories, to consist of 16 members. 

On Insular Affairs, to consist of 21 members. 

On Railways and Canals, to consist of 14 members, 


On Mines and Mining, to consist of 14 members, 
On Public Buildings and Grounds, to consist of 17 members, 


On Education, to consist of 15 members, 
On Labor, to consist of 18 members. 


On Patents, to consist of 14 members. 

On Invalid Pensions, to consist of 16 members, 
On Pensions, to consist of 15 members. 

On Claims, to consist of 16 members. 

On War Claims, to consist of 15 members, 


On the District of Columbia, to consist of 21 members. 

On Revision of the Laws, to consist of 13 members. 

On Reform in the Civil Seryice, to consist of 13 members. 

On Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress, to consist of 18 members, 

On Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, to consist of 11 members, 
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RULES OF run SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS—continued. 


On Irrigation of Arid Lands, to consist of 13 members. 

On Immigration and Naturalization, to consist of 15 members. 

On Ventilation and Acoustics, to consist of T members. 

On Expenditures in the State Department, to consist of 7 members. 

On Expenditures in the Treasury Department, to consist of 7 members. 

On Expenditures in the War Department, to consist of 7 members. 

On Expenditures in the nays Department, to consist of 7 members. 
ae Expenditures in the Post Office Department, to consist of 7 mem- 

rs. 


On Expenditures in the Interior Department, to consist of 7 members. 
On Expenditures in the Department of Justice, to consist of 7 mem- 


Ts. 
oe Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture, to consist of 7 
members, 

On Exvpenditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor, to con- 
sist of members. 

On Expenditures on Public Buildings, to consist of 7 members. 


On Accounts, to consist of 9 members, 

On Mileage, to consist of 5 members. 

On the Consus, to consist of 16 members. 

On Industrial Arte and Expositions, to consist of 16 members. 
Also the following joint standing committees, = 

On the Library, to consist of 5 members. 
On Printing, to consist of 3 members. 

On Enrolled Bills, to consist of 7 members. 


2. He shall also sonou: all select and conference committees which 
shall be ordered by the House from time to time. 

3. The first-named member of each committee shall be the chairman; 
and in his absence, or being excused by the House, the next-named 
member, and so on, as often as the case shall happen, unless the com- 
mittee by a majority of its number elect a chairman; and in case o 
the goa: t of a chairman it shall be the duty of the Speaker to appoin 
another. 


4. The chairman shall appoint the clerk or clerks of his committee, 
subject to its approval, who shall be paid at the public expense, the 
House having first provided therefor. 

5. There shall te a Committee on Rules, clecicd by the House, consist- 
ing of 10 members, 6 of whom shalt de members of the majority party 
and 4 of whom shall be members of the minority party. e Speaker 
shall not be a member of the committee and the committee shall elect 
its own chairman from its own members. (Approved Mar. 19, 1910.) 

RULE XI. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 


(The changes In this rule from clause 1 to 60, inclusive, correspond 
with the changes in Rule X. 

All 8 legislation shall be referred to the committees named in 
the preceding rule, as follows, viz: Subjects relating— 
8 the election of Members; to the respective Committees on 
Slections. 

2. To the revenue and the bonded debt of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


3. To n of the rexenug for the support of the Government 
as herein provided, viz: For legislative, executive, and judicial expenses; 
for sundry civil expenses; for fortifications and coast defenses; for the 
District of Columbla; for pensions; and for all deficiencies; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

4. To judicial proceedings, civil and criminal law; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5. To banking and currency; to the Committce on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

6. To coinage, welghts, and measures; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

7. To commerce, Life-Saving Service, and lighthouses, other than 
appropriations for Life-Saving Service and Hghthouses; to the Com- 
mittce on Interstate and Fore m Commerce, 

8. To the improvements of rivers and harbors; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

. To the merchant marine and fisheries; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

10. To agriculture and forestry; to the Committce on Agriculture, 
who 8 meine 15 0 1 and report the appropriations for the 
Agricultura artment. 

110 To tho Tolations of the United States with foreign nations, in- 
eluding appropriations therefor; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

12. To tie military establishment and the public defense, includin 
the appropriations for its mpor and for that of the Military Acad- 
emy; to the Committee on itary Affairs. 

13. To the Naval Establishment, including the appropriations for its 
support; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

14. fo the post offices and post roads, Including appropriations for 
their support; to the Committee on the Post Ofllce and Post Roads. 

15. To the lands of the United States; to the Committce on the 
Public Lands. 

16. To the relations of the United States with the Indlans and the 
Indian tribes, Including appropriations therefor; to the Committee on 

Affairs. 
Tagan aS Territorial legislation. the revision thereof, and affectin 
Territories or the admission of States; to the Committee on the Terri- 


torics. 
8. To all matters (execpt: those aff[ecting the revenue and the 
A ANONA] ertaining to tho islanda which came to the United 


States through the treaty of 1899 with Spain, and to Cuba; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affaire. 

19. To railways and Dyer vet rag oa than Pacific railroads; to the Com- 

allways and Canals. 
206 0 the manufacturing industries; to the Committee on Manu- 
A 

race the mining Interests; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

22. To the public buildings and occupicd or improved e 05 of the 
United States, other than appropriations therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

23. To the railroads and telegraphic lines between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

24, To the levees of the Mississippi River; to the Committee on 
Leyees and Improyements of the Mississippi River. 
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On Irrigation of Arid Lands, to consist of 13 members. 
On Immigration and Naturalization, to consist of 15 members. 


On Expenditures in the State Department, to consist of 7 members, 
On Expenditures in the Treasury Department, to consist of 7 members. 
On Expenditures in the War Department, to consist of 7 members. 
On Expenditures in the Navy Department, to consist of 7 members. 
On Expenditures in the Post Office Department, to consist of 7 mem- 


On Expenditures in the Interior Department, to consist of 7 members. 
On Expenditures in the Department of Justice, to consist of 7 mem- 


rs. 
F in the Department of Agriculture, to consist of 7 
mberg 


On Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor, to con- 
sist of 7 members. 

On E on Public Buildings, to consist of 7 members. 

On Rules, to consist of 11 members, of which the Speaker shall not 
be a member. 

On Accounts, to consist of 11 members. 

On Mileage, to consist of 5 members. 

On the Census, to consist of 16 members. 

On Industria! Arts and Expositions, to consist of 16 members. 

Also the following joint standing committees, viz: 

On the Library, to consist of 5 members. 

On Printing, to consist of 8 members. 

On Enrolled Bills, to consist of 7 members. 

8 Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, 
m 5 

2. The Speaker shall appoint ali sclect and conference committees, 
unless otherwise ordered by the House. 

3. the commencement of cach Congress the House sha elect as 
chairman of cach standing committee one of the members thereof; in 
the temporary absence of the chairman the member next in rank in 
the order named in the election of the committec, and so-on, as often 
as the case shall happen, shall act as chairman; and in case of a per- 
manent vacancy in the chairmanship of any such committee the House 
shall clect another chairman. 

4. All vacancies in standing committees of the House shall be filled 
by election by the House. 


5. The chairman shall wo pe the clerk-or clerks or other employees 
of his committce, subject to its approval, who shall be paid at the 
public expense, the House having first provided therefor. 


to consist of 2 


RULE XI. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 


All proposed legislation shall be referred to the committees named in 
the preceding rule, as follows, viz: Subjects relating 
Be the clection of Members; to the ‘respective Committees on 
Slections. 

2. To the revenue and such measures as purport to raise revenue and 
mas bonded debt of the United States; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

8. To appropriation of the revenue for the support of the Government 
as herein provided, viz: For legislative, executive, and judicial expenses; 
for sundry civil expenses; for fortifications and coast defenses; for the 
District of Columbia; for pensions; and for all deficicneles; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

4. To judicial proceedings, civil and criminal law; to the Committce 
on the Judiciary. 

5. To banking and currency; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

6. To coinage, weights, and measures; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

7. To commerce, Life-Saving Service, and lighthouses, other than 
appropriations for Life Savin Service and lighthouses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Forc ign Commerce. 

S. To the Improvement of rivers and harbors; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

9. To the merchant marine and fisheries; to the Committee on tho 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

10. To agriculture and forestry; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
who shall receive the estimates and report the appropriations for tho 
Agricultural Department. 

11. To the relations of the United States with foreign nations, in- 
ah ry SN ropriations therefor; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

12. To the military establishment, the militia, and the publie defense, 
including the ee ee for their at 0 and for that of the Mill- 
1 Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3. To the Naval Establishment, Including the appropriations for its 
support; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

14. To the post offices and post roads, Including appro yrintions for 
their support; to the Committee on the Pest Office and Post Roads. 

15, To the lands of the United States and private clalms to lands; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. e 

16. To the relations of the United States with tho Indians and the 
Indian tribes, Including appropriations therefor; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

17. Lo Territorial legislation, the reviston thereof, and affeetin 
Territories or the admission of States; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

18. To all matters (oxcepting those affecting the revenue and the 
appropriations) pertaining to the islands which came to the United 

tes through the treaty of 1899 with Spain, and to Cuba; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

19. To raliweys and canals; to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 


20. To the mining interests; to the Comzuſttee on Mines and Mining. 

21. To the public buildings aud eceypled os improved grounds of the 
United States, ather than appropriations therefor; to the Committee on 
Public Bulldiugs and Grounds. 
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RULES OF THE SIXTY-FIRST conGREss—continued, 


25. To education; to the Committee on Education. 

26. To and affecting labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

27. To the militia of the several States; to the Committee on the 
Militia. 

28. To patents, copyrights, and trade-marks; to the Committee on 
Patents. 
È “ae To the pensions of the Clyil War; to the Committee on Invalid 

cnsions, 

30. To the pensions of all the wars of the United States, other than 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

31. To private and domestic claims and demands, other than war 
claims, against the United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

32. To claims arising from any war in which the United States has 
been engaged; to the Committee on War Claims. 

3%. To private claims to land; to the Committee on Private Land 


ims. 

84. To the District of Columbia, other than appropriations therefor; 
to the Committce on the District of Columbia. 

85. To the revision and codification of the Statutes of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Reyision of the Laws. 

8G. To reform in the civil service; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

37. Lo the election of the President, Vice President, or Representa- 
tives in Congress; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

5 a. To alcoholic liquor traffic; to the Committee on Alecholie Liquor 
rafc. 

30. To the irrigation of arid lands; to the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands. 

40. To immigration or naturalization; to the Committce on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

41. To ventilation and acoustics; to the Committce on Ventilation 
and Acoustics. 


the enforcement of the in 5 — oF mene 
of public ofi- 


Commerce and Labor; to the Committee on 
in the Department of Commerce and Laber. 
2. On public buildings; to the Committce on Expenditures on Public 


gs. 
3. All proposed action touching the rules, joint rules, and order of 
business shall be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

54. Touching the expenditure of the contingent fund of the House 
the auditing and settling of all accounts which may be charged therein 
by order of the House; to the Committee on Acconnts. 

55. The ascertaining of the travel of Members of the House shall 
be made by the Committee on Mileage and reported to the Sergeant at 


s. 

56. Touching the Library of Congress, statuary, and pictures; to 
the Joint Committee on the Library. 

57. All g legislation or orders touching printing shall be re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Printing on the part of the House, 
. i of engrossed bills; to the Joint Committee on 

nro 8. 


59. All proposed legislation concerning the census and the apportion- 
ment of Representatives; to the Committee on the Census. 

60. All matters (excepting those relating to the revenue and appro- 
priations) referring to the centennial of the Louisiana Purchase and to 
proposed expositions; to the Commitice on Industrial Arts and Exposi- 
tions. 

61. The following-named committees shall have leave to report at 
any time on the matters herein stated, viz: The Committee on Rules, 
on rules, some rules, and order of business; the Committee on Elec- 
tions. on the right of a Member to his seat; the Committce on Wa 
and Means, on bills raising revenue; the committees havin: risaie 
tion of appropriations, the general appropriation bills; the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, bills for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors; the Committee on the Public Lan bills for the forfeiture of 
land grants to railroad and other corporations, bills preventing specu- 
lation In the public lands, and bills for the reservation of the public 
lands for the benefit of actual and bona fide settlers; the Committee on 
the Territories, bills for the admission of new States; the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, enrolled bills; the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

eneral pension bills; the Committee on Printing, on all matters re- 
ferred to them of printing for the use of the House or two Houses; 
and the Committee on Accounts, on all matters of expenditure of the 
contingent fund of the House. 

It shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report from 
the Committee on Rules, and, pending the consideration f, the 
Speaker may entertain one motion that the House adjourn; but after 
the result is announced he shall not entertain any other dilatory mo- 
tion until the said report shall have been fully disposed of. The 
Committee on Rules shall not report any rule or order which shall pro- 
vide that business under paragraph 4 of Rule XXVI shall be set aside 
by a vote of less than two-thirds of the Members present; nor shall it 


PROPOSED RULES OF THE SIXTY-SECOND Coxcress—continued. 
22. To education; to the Committee on Education. 
23. To and affecting labor; to the Committee on Labor. 


z aa Soe patents, copyrights, and trade-marks; to the Committee on 
‘atents. 
P ah To the pensions of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 

‘ensions. 

26. To the pensions of all the wars of the United States, other than 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

27. To private and domestic claims and demands, other than war 

against the United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

28. To claims arising from any war in which the United States has 

been engaged; to the Committee on War Claims. 


29. To the District of Columbia, other than appropriations therefor; 
to the Committec on the District of Columbia. 

30. To the revision and codification of the Statutes of the United 
States: to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

31. To reform in the civil service; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

32. To the election of the President, Vice President, or Representa- 
tives in Congress; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

1 83. To alcoholic liquor traue; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 


ratlie. 
34. To the irrigation of arid 1 4 itt n Irrigation of 
Aya n ig ands; to the Committee o gat 


35. To immigration or naturalization; to the Committce on Immigra- 
tion and Natur A 


3G. The examination of the accounts and expenditures of the seyv- 
eral departments of the Government and the manner of keeping the 
same; the cconomy, justness, and correctness of such expenditures; 
their conformity with appropriation laws; the proper application of 
ublic moneys; the security of the Government against unjust and ex- 
vagunt demands; retrenchment; the enforcement of the payment of 
Moneys duc to the United States; the economy and accountability of 
public officers; the abolishment of useless offices; the reduction or in- 
crease of the pay of officers, shall all be pen within the jurisdiction 
of the nine standing committees on the public expenditures in the sev- 

eral departments, as follows: 
37. In the Department of State; to the Committee on Expenditures 

in ape ta th re ar t he Commi 

n the Treasury ent; to the Committee on Expenditures 

in the Treasury Department. 
89. In the War Department; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 


War Department. 
40. In the Navy . to the Committee on Expenditures in 


endl. eee e Department; to the Commit Expenditures 

In the Post Office artment; to the Committee o 

JJ eee err SEE 
2. In the Interior Department; to the tee on 

in the Interior Department. 5 5 25 7 
43. In the Department of Justice; to the Committee on Expenditures 


IR tea ne OEA icult to the Expen 
In the Department of Agriculture; Committee on - 
tures in the Department of Agriculture. o 
45. In the Department of Commerce and Labor; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
sania On public buildings; to the Committee on Expenditures on Public 
ngs. ` 
47. All proposed action touching the rules, joint rules, and 
business shall be referred to the Committee on aa, 2 l 
8. Touching the expenditure of the contingent fund of the House, 
the auditing and settling of all accounts which may be charged therein 
by order of the House; to the Committee on Accounts, 
49. The ascertaining of the trayel of Members of the House 


made by the Committee on Mil shall be 
Arms. 


cage and reported to the Sergeant at 
50. Touching the Library of Con; statuary, and pictures; 
VVT 
R pr ej on or orders rintin 
referred to the Joint Committee on Printing on the art of the 5 
52. The enroliment of engrossed bills; to the Joint Committee on 
ed. Ail e legislati ing the disposi 
propo: ation concerning e osition of 1 
rs; to the Joint Committee on Disposition of Useless 


*apers. 

54. roposed legislation concerning the census and the appor- 
tionment of Representatives; to the Committee on the Census. Í 
55. All matters (excepting those relating to the revenue and appro- 
riations) referring to proposed expositions; to the Committee on 


dustrial Arts and Expositions. 


56. The following-named committees shall have leave to report at 
any time on the matters herein stated, viz: The Committee on Rules, 
on rules, joint rules, and order of business; the Committees on Elec- 
tions. on the right of a Member to his seat; the Committee on Ways 
and Means, on b ralsing reyenue; the committees haying jurisdiction 
of appropriations, the general appropriation bills; the ittee on 
Rivers and Harbors, bills for the improyement of rivers and harbors: 
the Committee on the Public Lands, bills for the forfeiture of land 
grants to railroad and other 85 bills preven specula: 
in the public lands, and bills for the reservation of the public lands for 


ommittee on Rules, and, ding the consideration thereof, the 
thon that the House adjourn; but after 


il 
all be set aside 
by a vote of less than two-thirds of the Members present; nor shall it 
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RULES OF THE SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS—continued, 


report any rule or order which shall operate to prevent the motion to 
recommit being made as provided in paragraph 4 of Rule XVI. 

62. No committee, except the Committee on Rules, shall sit during 
the sitting of the House. without special leave. 

The last clause of this rule in the Fifty-third Congress, which re- 
quires rote tee bills to be reported within a certain time, is 


omitted here.] 
Rete XII. ~ 


DELEGATES. 


1. The Speaker shall 9 from among the Delegates one addi- 
tienal member on each of the following committees, viz: Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures; Agriculture; Military Affairs; Post Office and 
Post Roads; Public Lands; Indian Affairs; Private Land Claims; 
and Mines and Mining; and two on Territories; and they shall possess 
in their respective committees the same powers and privileges as in 
the House, and may make any motion except to reconsider. 

2. The Resident Commissioner to the United States from Porto Rico 
shall possess the same powers and pricileges as to committee service and 
in the House aa are possessed by Delegates; and shall be competent to 
serve on the Committee on Insular Affairs ds an additional member, 


Rute XIII. 
CALENDARS AND REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


me anes shall be three calendars of business reported from com- 
ees, viz: 

First. A Calendar of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, to which shall be referred bills Ht Aa revenue, 

eneral appropriation bills, and bills of a public character directly or 
ndirectly appropriating money or property. 

Second. A House Calendar, to which shall be referred all bills of a 
public character not raising reyenue nor directly or indirectly appro- 
priating money or property. 

Third. A Calendar of the Committee of the Whole House, to which 
shall be referred all bills of a private character. 

2. All reports of committees (in the rule of the Fifty-third Congress 
this mode of making reports was limited to private bills, public bills 
being reported in the “ morning hour” for the call of committees, as 
per clause 2 of Rule XXIV), 3 as provided in clause 61 of Rule XI, 
together with the views of the minority, shall be delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper calendar under the direction of 
the Speaker, in accordance with the foregoing clause, and the titles or 
subject thereof shall be entered on the Journal and printed in the 
RECORD (this proviso takes place of clause 3 of the Rules of the EE 
third Congress) : Provided, That bills reported adversely shall be laid 
on the table, unless the committee reporting a bill at the time, or any 
Member within three days thereafter, shall request its reference to the 
calendar, when it shall be referred, as provided in clause 1 of this rule. 

8. After a bill which has been favorably reported shall have been 
upon either the House or the Union Calendar for three days any Mem- 
ber may file with the Clerk a notice that he desires such a biil placed 
upon a special calendar to be knoion as the “ Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent.” On days ichen it shall be in order to move to suspend the 
rules the Speaker shall, immediately after the approval of the Journal, 
direct the Clerk to call the bills upon the “ Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent.” Should objection be made to the consideration of any bill 80 
called, it shall immediately be stricken from the Calendar for Unani- 
mous Consent, and it shall not thereafter be placed thereon. 


RULE XIV. 
OF DECORUM AND DEBATE, 


1. When any Member desires to speak or deliver any matter to the 
House, he shall rise and respectfully address himself to“ Mr. Speaker,” 
and, on being recognized, may address the House from any place on the 
floor or from the Clerk's desk, and shall confine himself to the question 
under debate, avoiding personality. 

2. When two or more Members rise at once, the Speaker shall name 
the Member who Is first to speak; and no Member shall occupy more 
than one hour in debate on any question in the House or in committee, 
except as further provided in this rule. 

8. The Member reporting the measure under consideration from a 

committee may open and close, where general debate has been had 
thereon; and if it shall extend beyond one day, he shall be entitled to 
one ssn to close, notwithstanding he may h used 
opening. 
Lire if any Member, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of 
the House, the Speaker shall, or any Member may, call him to order; 
in which case he shall immediately sit down, unless rmitted, on 
motion of another Member, to explain, and the House shall, if appealed 
to, decide on the case without debate; if the decision is in favor of 
the Member called to order, he shall be at liberty to proceed, but not 
otherwise; and, if the case require it, he shall be liable to censure or 
such punishment as the House may deem proper. 

5. iz a Member is called to order for words spoken in debate, the 
Member calling him to order shall indicate the words excepted to, and 
they shall be taken down in writing at the Clerk’s desk and read aloud 
to the House; but he shall not be held to answer, nor be subject to the 
censure of the House therefor, if further debate or other business has 
intervened. 

6. No Member shall speak more than once to the same question with- 
out leave of the House, unless he be the mover, proposer, or introducer 
of the matter pending, in which case he shall be permitted to speak in 
reply, but not until every Member choosing to speak shall have s 

T. While the Speaker is putting a question or addressing the House 
no Member shall walk out of or across the hall, nor, when a Member 
is speaking, pass between him and the Chair; and during the session 
of the House no Member shall wear his hat, or remain by the Clerk’s 
desk during the call of the roll or the counting of ballots, or smoke 
upon the floor of the House; and the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 
are charged with the strict enforcement of this clause. Neither shall 
ANY person be allowed to smoke em the floor of the House at any 
time. (This prohibition applies to Members as well as others.) 


ave an hour in 
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report any rule or order which shall operate to prevent the motion to 
recommit being made as provided In paragraph 4 of Rule XVI. 

57. No committee, except the Committee on Rules, shall sit during 
the sitting of the House, without special leave. 


RULE XII. 
DELEGATES. 


1. The House shall elect from among the Delegates one additional 
member on each of the following committees, viz: Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures; Agriculture; Military Affairs; the Post Office and 
Post Roads; Public Lands; Indian Affairs; and Mines and Mining; 
and two on Territories; and they shall possess in their respective com- 
mittees the same powers and privileges as in the House, and may make 
any motion except to reconsider. 

2, The Resident Commissioner to the United States from Porto Rico 
shall possess the same powers and privileges as to committee service and 
in the House as are possessed by Delegates; and shall be competent to 
serve on the Committee on Insular Affairs as an additional member. 


Ron XIII. 
CALENDARS AND REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


1. There shall be three calendars to which all business reported 
from committees shall be referred, viz: 

First. A Calendar of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, to which shall be referred bills raising revenue, 
generat appropriation bills, and bills of a public character directly or 
ndirectly appropriating money or property. 

Second. A House Calendar, to which shall be referred all bills of a 
public character not raising revenue nor directly or indirectly appro- 
priating money or property. 

Third. A Calendar of the Committee of the Whole House, to which 
shall be referred all bills of a private character. 

2. All reports of committees, except as provided in clause 50 of 
Rule XI, together with the views of the minority, shall be delivered to 
the Clerk for printing and reference to the proper calendar under the 
direction of the Speaker, in accordance with the foregoing clause, and 
the titles or subject thereof shall be entered on the Journal and printed 
in the Recorp: Provided, That bills reported adversely shall be laid on 
the table, unless the committee reporting a bill, at the time, or any 
Member within three days thereafter, shall request its reference to the 
calendar, when it shall be referred, as provided in clause 1 of this rule, 


3. After a bill which has been favorably reported shall be upon either 
the House or the Union Calendar, any Member may file with the Clerk 
a notice that he desires such a bill placed upon a special calendar to bë 
known as the “Calendar for Unanimous Consent.” On days when it 
Shall be in order to move to suspend the rules the Speaker shall, im- 
mediately after the approval of the Journal, direct the Clerk to call the 
bills which have been for three days upon the “ Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent.” Should objection be made to the consideration of any bill 
so called, it shall immediately be stricken from such calendar; but such 
bill may be restored to the calendar at the instance of the Member, and 
if again objected to, it shall be immediately stricken from such calendar, 
and shall not thereafter be placed thereon: Provided, That the same 
bill shall not be called twice on the same legislative day. 

4. There shall also be a Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees, 
as provided in clause 4 of Rule XXVII. 

. Calendars shall be printed daily. 


Rutz XIV. 
OF DECORUM AND DEBATE. 


1. When any Member desires to speak or deliver any matter to the 
House, he shall rise and respectfully address himself to “ Mr. Speaker,” 
and, on being recognized, may address the House from any place on the 
floor or from the Clerk’s desk, and shall confine himself to the question 
under debate, avoiding personality. 

. When two or more Members rise at once, the Speaker shall name 
the Member who is first to speak; and no Member shall occupy more 
than one hour in debate on any question in the House or in committee, 
except as further provided In this rule. 

3. The Member reporting the measure under consideration from a 
committee may open and close, where general debate has been had 
thereon; and if it shall extend beyond one day, he shall be entitled to 
one poor to close, notwithstanding he may have used an hour in 
opening. 

4. If any Member, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of 
the House, the Speaker shall, or any Member may, call him to order; 
in which case he shall immediately sit down, unless rmitted, on 
motion of another Member, to explain, and the House shall, if appealed 
to, decide on the case without debate; if the decision is in favor of 
the Member called to order, he shall be at liberty to 8 but not 
otherwise; and, if the case require it, he shall be liable to censure or 
such punishment as to the House may deem proper. 

5. If a Member is called to order for words spoken in debate, the 
Member calling him to order shall indicate the words excepted to, and 
they shall be taken down in writing at the Clerk's desk and read aloud 
to the House; but he shall not be held to answer, nor be subject to the 
fousure = the House therefor, if further debate or other business has 

tervened. 

6. No Member shall speak more than once to the same question with- 
out leave of the House, unless he be the mover, proposer, or introducer 
of the matter pending, in which case he shall be permitted to speak in 
reply, but not until every Member . to speak shall have spoken. 

7. While the Speaker is putting a question or addressing the House 
no Member shall walk out of or across the hall, nor, when a Member 
is speaking, pass between him and the Chair; and during the session 
of the House no Member shall wear his hat, or remain by the Clerk’s 
desk during the call of the roll or the counting of ballots, or smoke 
upon the floor of the House; and the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 
are charged with the strict enforcement of this clause. Neither shall 
any person be allowed to smoke upon the floor of the House at any time. 


1911. 
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RULES OF TIHE SIXTY-FIRST conGhEss—continued. 
Rune XV. 
ON CALLS OF THE ROLL AND HOUSE. 


1. Upon every roll call the names of the Members shall be called 
alphabetically, by surname, except when two or more have the same 
surname, in which case the name of the State shall be added; and if 
there be two such Members from the same State, the whole name shall 
be called, and after the roll has been once called, the Clerk shall call in 
thelr alphabetical order the names of those not voting; and thereafter 
the Speaker shall not entertain a request to record a vote [or announce 
a pair unless the Member's name has becn noted under clause 3 of this 
rule}. (This did not apply in the rule of the Fifty-third Congress.) 

2. In the absence of a quorum, 15 members, Including the Speaker, 
if there is one, shall be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
Members, and in all calls of the House (clause 2 takes the place of 
clause 3 in Rule XV of Fifty-third Congress, with which compare) the 
doors shall be closed, the names of the Members shall be called by the 
Clerk, and the abdsentces noted (transposed in the rule of the lifty- 
third Congress): and those for whom no suficient excuse is made may, 
by order of a majority of those present, be sent for and arrested, wher- 
eyer they may be found, by officers to be appointed by the Sergeant at 
Arms for that purpose, and their attendance secured and retained; and 
the House shall determine upon what condition they shall be dis- 
charged. Members who voluntarily appear shall, unless the House 
otherwise direct, be immediately admitted to the Hall of the House, 
and they shall report their names to the Clerk to be entered upon the 
Journal as present. 

3. Gu the demand of any Member, cr at the suggestion of the Speaker, 
the names of Members suficient to make a quorum in the Hall of the 
House who do not vote shall be noted by the Clerk and recorded in the 
Journal, and reported to the Speaker with the names of the Members 
coting, and be counted and announced in determining the presence of a 
2 to do business. (This clause supersedes in part clause 2 of 

ule XV, Vifty-third Congress.) 8 

4. Whenever œ quorum fails to vote on any qucstion, and a quorum 
ig not present and objection is made for that cause, unless the Mouse 
shail adjourn there shall be a call of the Housc, and the Sergeant at 
Arms shall forthwith proceed to bring in absent Members, and the yeas 
and nays on the pending question shall at the same time be considercd 
as ordered. The Clerk shall call the rotl, and each Member as he 
answers to his name may vote on the pending 1 pa and, after the 
roli call is compicted, each Member arrested shall be brought by the 
Sergeant at Arms before the House, whereupon he shall be noted as 
present, discharged from arrest, and given an opportunity to vote, and 
his vote shall be recorded. y those voting on the question and those 
who are present and decline to vote shall together make a majority of 
the House, the Speaker shalt declare that a quorum is constituted, and 
the pending question shall be decided as the majority of those votin 
shall appear. And thereupon further proceedings under the call shall 
Be considered as dispensed with. At any time after the roll call has 
deen completed, the Speaker may entertain a motion to adjourn, if 
seconded by a majority 5 those present, to be ascertained by actual 
count by the Speaker; and if the House adjourns, alt procecdings under 
this scction shall be vacated. But this section of the rule shall not 
apply to tle sessions of Friday night until further order of the House. 
oo clause is a complete innovation from the rule in the Fifty-third 


mercer Ruts XVI 
ON MOTIONS, THEIR PRECEDENCE, Ero. 


i. Every motion made to the House and entertained by the Speaker 
shall be reduced. to writing on the demand of any Member, and s 
entered paid 8 wit the name of the Member making it, unless 
t is withdrawn the same day. 
¢ 2. When a motion has heats made, the Speaker shall state it or (if 
it be in writing) cause it to be read aloud by the Clerk before being 
debated, and it shall then be in possession of the House, but may be 
withdrawn at any time before a decision or amendment. 

3. When any motion or proposition is made, the question, Will the 
House now consider it? shall not be put unless demanded by a Member. 

4. When a estion is under debate, no motion shall be received but 
(the words “to fix the day to which the House shall adjourn" and 
“to take a recess jn clause 4 of the rule of the Fifty-third Congress 
are omitted here) to adjourn, to 5 on the table, for the previous 

uestion (which motions shall be decided without debate), to postpone 
on day certain, to refer, or to amend, or postpone indefinitely; which 
several motions shall have precedence in the foregoing order; and no 
motion to pone to a aay certain, to refer, or to postpone indefinitely, 
being decided, shall be again allowed on the same day at the same stage 
of the question. After the previous question shalt have becn ordered 
on the passage of @ vill or joint resolution one motion to recommit shall 
be in order, and the Speaker shall give preference in recognition for 
such purpose to a Member who is opposed to the bill or joint resolu- 
19 7 (Pee seage 1, Rule XVII, of the Fifty-third Congress for motion 

recom a 

5. The hour at which the House adjourns shail be entered on the 
Journal. (The motion to fix ore for a recess, cte., contained in this 
clause of the rule of the Fifty-third Congress is here omitted.) 

6. On the demand of any Member, before the question is put, a ques- 
tion shall be divided if it include propositions so distinct in substance 
that one being taken away a substantive proposition shall remain. 

7. A motion to strike ont and insert is indivisible, but a motion to 
strike out being lost shall neither preclude amendment nor motion to 
strike out and rt; and no motion or 1 on a subject differ- 
ent 570 grat under consideration shall be admitted under color of 
amendment. 

8. Pending a motion to suspend the rules, the Speaker may entertain 
one motion that the House 0 ; but after the result thereon is 
announced he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion till the vote 
is taken on suspension. 

9, At any time after the reading of the Journal, it shall be in order, 
by direction of the 5 committees (“after the expiration of the 
morning hour“ was the rule in the Fifty-third Con to move that 
the House resolye itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the purpone of considering bills raising revenue, 
or eee . bills. 

10. No dilatory motion shall be entertained by the Speaker: (This 
8 of the rule is not contained in the rules of the ty-third Con- 
gress. 


PROPOSED RULES OF THE SIXTY-SECOND cONGRESS—continued. 
RULE XV. 
ON CALLS OF THE ROLL AND HOUSE. 


1. Upon taf roll call the names of the Members shall be called 
alphabetically, by surname, except when two or more have the same 
surname, in which case the name of the State shall be added; and if 
there be two such Members from the same State, the whole name shall 
be called; and after the roll has been once called, the Clerk shall call 
in their alphabetical order the names of those not voting; and there- 
after the ker shall not entertain a request to record a vote or an- 
— aeS a pair unless the Member's name has been noted under clause 3 
0 rule. 
2. In the absence of a quorum, 15 Members, including the Speaker, 
if there is one, shall be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members, and in all calls of the House the doors shall be closed, the 
names of the Members shall be called by the Clerk, and the absentees 
noted; and those for whom no sufficient excuse is made may, by order 
of n majority of those present, be sent for and arrested, wherever they 
may be found, by officers to be appointed by the Sergeant at Arms for 
that purpose, and their attendance secured and retained; and the House 
shall determine upon what condition they shall be discharged. Members 
who voluntarily appear shall, unless the House otherwise direct, be 
immediately admitted to the Hall of the House, and they shall report 
their names to the Clerk to be entered upon the Journal as present. 


3. On the demand of any Member, or at the suggestion of the Speaker, 
the names of Members sumelent to make a quorum in the Hall of the 
House who do not vote shall be noted by the Clerk and recorded in the 
Journal, and reported to the Spedker with the names of the Members 
voting, and be counted and announced in determining the presence of a 
quorum to do business. 


4. Whenever a goram fails to vote on any question, and a quorum 
is not present and objection is made for that cause, unless the House 
shall adjourn there shall be a call of the House, and the Se nt at 
Arms shall forthwith proceed to bring in absent Members, and the yeas 
and nays on the pending question shall at the same time be considered 
as ordered. The Clerk shall call the roll, and cach Member as he 
Answers to his name may vote on the pending question, and, after the 
roll call is completed, cach Member arrested shall be brought by the 
Sergeant at Arms before the House, whereupon he shall be noted as 
4 discharged from arrest, and given an opportunity to vote, and 

s vote shall be recorded. If those voting on the question and those 
who are present and decline to*vote shall together make a majority of 
the House, the Speaker shall declare that a quorum is constitnted, and 
the pending question shall be decided as the majority of those votin: 
shal — —.— And Seer further proceedings under the call sh 
be considered as dispensed with. At any time after the roll call has 
been completed, the Speaker may entertain a motion to adjourn, if 
seconded by a majority of those pong to be ascertained by actual 
count by the Speaker; and if the House adjourns, all proceedings under 
this section shall be vacated. 


Rout XVI. 
ON MOTIONS, THEIR PRECEDENCE, ETC. 


1. Every motion made to the House and entertained by the Speaker 
shall be reduced to writing on the demand of any Member, and shall be 
entered on the Journal with the name of the Member making it, unless 
it is withdrawn the same day. 

2. When a motion has been made, the N shall state it or (if 
it be in writing) cause it to be read aloud by the Clerk before being 
debated, and It shall then be in possession of the House, but may be 
withdrawn at any time before a decision or amendment. 

3. When any motion or 8 is made, the question, Will the 
House now consider it? shall not be put unless demanded by a Member. 

4. When a question is under debate, no motion shall be received but 
to adjourn, to lay on the tabic, for the previous question (which mo- 
tions shall be decided without debate), to post me to a cer- 
tain, to refer, or to amend, or postpone indefinitely; which several 
motions shall’ have precedence in the foregoing order; and no mo- 
tion to postpone to a day certain, to refer, or to postpone indefi- 
nitely, being decided, shall be again.allowed on the same day at the 
same stage of the question. After the preylous question shall have 
been ordered on the passage of a bill or joint resolution one motion to 
recommit shall be in order, and the Speaker shall give preference in 
recognition for such purpose to a Member who is opposed to the Dill 
or joint resolution. 


5. The hour at which the House adjourns shall be entered on the 
Journal, 


6. On the demand of any Member, before the question is put, a ques- 
tion shall be divided if it include propositions so distinct in substance 
that one being taken away a substantive proposition shall remain. 

A motion to strike out and insert Is indivisible, but a motion to 
strike ont bene lost shall neither preclude amendment nor motion to 
strike ont and insert; and no motion or 1 on a subject differ- 
ent rrom 2 under consideration shall be admitted under color of 
amendmen 

8. Pending a motion to suspend the rules, tho Speaker may entertain 
one motion that the House adjourn; but after the result Ne 18 
announced he shall not entertain any other motion till the vote is 
taken on suspension. 

9. At any time after the reading of the Journal, it shall be in order, 
by direction of the appropriate committces, to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering bills raising revenue, or general 
appropriation bills. 


10. No dilatory motion shall be entertained by the Speaker. 
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RULES OF THE SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS—continued, 
Rute XVII. 
PREVIOUS QUESTION. 


1. There shall be a motion for the previous question, which, bein 
ordered by a 5 of Members voting, if a quarum be present, shal 
have the effect to cut off all debate an ring the House to a direct 
vote upon the immediate question or 8 on which it has been 
asked and ordered. (Provision of the Fifty-third Congress for 30 min- 
utes’ debate on the question is omitted here, but is transferred to Rule 
XXVIII, “suspension of the rules.“ and changed to 40 minutes.) The 
previous question may be asked and ordered upon a single motion, a 
series of motions allowable under the rules, or an amendment or amend- 
ments, or may be made to embrace all authorized motions or amend- 
ments, and include the bill to its peg or rejection. It shall be in 
order, pending the motion, for or after the previous question shall have 
been ordered on its passage, for the Speaker to entertain and submit a 
inotion to commit, with or without instructions, to a standing or select 
committee. (Motion to jay on table on second and third reading, as in 
rule of the Fifty-third Congress, omitted here.) 

2. A call of the House shall not be in order after the previous 
question is ordered, unless it shall appear upon an actual count by the 
Speaker that a quorum is not present. 

3. All incidental questions of order arising after a motion is made 
for the previous question, and pending such motion, shall be decided, 
whether on appeal or otherwise, without debate, > 

Ruw XVIII. 
RECONSIDERATION. 


1. When a motion has been made and carried or lost, it shall be in 
order for any member of the majority, on the same or succeeding day, 
to move for the reconsideration thereof, and such motion shall take 
precedence of all other questions except the consideration of a confer- 
ence report or a motion to adjourn, and shall not be withdrawn after 
fhe said succeeding day without the consent of the House, and there- 
after any Member may call it up for consideration: Provided, That such 
motion, Yt made during the last six days of a session, shall be disposed 
of when made. 

2. No bill, petition, memorial, or resolution referred to a committee, 
or reported therefrom for printing ond recommitment, shall be brought 
back into the House on a moticn to reconsider; and all bills, petitions, 
memorials, or resolutions reported from a committee shall be accompa- 
nied by reports in writing, Which shall be printed. 

RULE XIX. 
OF AMENDMENTS. 

When a motion or proposition is under considcration a motion to 
amend and a motion to amend that amendment shall be in order, and 
it shail also be in order to Ofer a further amendment by way of sub- 
stitute, to which one amendment may be offered, but which shall not 
be voted on until the original matter is perfected, but either may be 
withdrawn before amendment or decision is had thereon. Amendments 
to the title of a bill or resolution shall not be in order until after its 
passage, and shall be decided without debate. 


RULE XX, 
OF AMENDMENTS OF THE SENATE. 

Any amendment of the Senate to any House bill shall he subject to 
the point of order that it shall first be considered in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union if, originating in the House, 
it would be subject to that point. 

Rete XXI. 
ON BILLS. 


1. Bills nnd joint resolutions on their passage shall be read the first 
time by titte and the second time in full, when, if the previous question 
is ordered, the Speaker shall state the question to be: Shall the bill be 
engrossed and read a third time? and, if decided in the afirmative, it 
shall be read the third time by title, unless the reading in full is 
demanded by a Member, and the question shall then be put upon its 
jassage. 

2, No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation 
bill, or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not 
previously authorized by Jaw, unless in continuation of appropriations 
kor such public works and objects as are already In progress; nor shall 
any provision changing existing law be in order in any general appro- 
priation bill or in any amendment thereto. (The exception from the 
inhibition against changing 5 law, where the change effects 
reduction or retrenchment of expenditures, contained in the rule of the 
Fifty-third Congress, is here omitted in the rule of the Sixty-first 
Congress.) 


2: No bill for the payment or adjudication of any private claim 
nguinst the Goyerument shall be referred, cren by unanimous consent, 
to any other than the following-named committees, viz: To the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, to the Committee on Pensions, to the Com- 
mittee on Cinims, to the Committee on War Claims, to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims, and to the Committee on Accounts. (The 
provision for the introduction and reference of river and harbor bills, 
private bills, etc.. as contained in clause 3 of this rule in the Fifty- 
third Congress is here omitted.) 

RUL» XXII. 
OF PETITIONS, MEMORIALS, BILLS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Members having petitions or memorials or bills of a private nature 
to present may deliver them to the Clerk, indorsing their names and 
the reference or disposition to be made thereof; and said pete and 
memorials and bills of a private nature, except such as, in the judgment 
of the Speaker, are of an obscene or Insulting character, shall be entered 
on the Journal, with the names of the Members presenting them, and 
the Clerk shall furnish a transcript of such entry to the official reporters 
oft debates for 8 in the RECORD. 

2. Any petition or memorial or private bill excluded under this rule 
shull be returned to the Member from whom it was received; and peti- 
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Rol XVII. * 
PREVIOUS QUESTION. $ 


1. There shall be a motion for the previous question, which, bein 
ordered by a majority of Members voting, if a quorum be present, shal 
have the effect to cut off all debate and bring the House to a direct 
vote upon the immediate question or questions on which It has been 
asked and ordered. The previous question may be asked and ordered 
upon a single motion, a series of motions allowable under the rules, 
or an amendment or amendments, or may be made to embrace all 
authorized motions or amendments, and include the bill to its passage 
or rejection. It shall be In order, pending the motion for, or aller the 
previous question shall have been ordered on its passage, for the 

peaker to entertain and submit a motion to commit, with or without 
instructions, to a standing or select committee. 


2. A call of the House shall not he in order after the previous 
5 is ordered, unless it shall appear upon an actual count by the 

peaker that a quorum is not present. 

3. All incidental questions of order arising after a motion is made 
for the previous question, and pending such motion, shall be decided, 
whether on appeal or otherwise, without debate. 

Rute XVIII. 
RECONSIDERATION, 


1. When a motion has been made and carried or lost, it shall be in 
order for any member of the majority, on the same or succeeding day, 
to move for the reconsidcration thereof, and such motion shall take 
precedence of all other questions except the consideration of a confer- 
ence report or a motion to adjourn, and shall not be withdrawn after 
the said sueceeding day without the consent of the House, and there- 
after any Member may call it up for consideration: Provided, That such 
motion, if made during the last six days of a session, shall be disposed 
of when made. 

2. No bill, petition, memorial, or resolution referred to a committee, 
or reported therefrom for printing and recommitment, shail be brought 
back into the House on a motion to reconsider; and all bills, petitions, 
memorials, or resolutions reported from a committee shall be accompa- 
nied by reports in writing, which shall be printed. 


Rube XIX. 
OF AMENDMENTS. 


When a motion or proposition is under consideration a motion to 
amend and a motion to amend that amendment shall be in order, and 
it shall also be in order to offer a further amendment by way of sub- 
stitute, to which one amendment may be offered, but which shall not 
be voted on until the orlginal matter is perfected, but either may be 
withdrawn before amendment or decision is had thereon. Amendments 
to the title of a bill or resolution shall not be in order until after its 
passage, and shall be decided without debate. 


RULE XX, 
OF AMENDMENTS OF THE SENATE. 


Any amendment of the Senate to any House bill shall be subject to 
the ent of order that it shall first be considered in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union if, originating in the House, 
it would be subject to that point. 


RULE XXI. 
ON BILLS, 


1. Bills and joint resolutions on their passage shall be read the first 
time by title and the sccond time in full, when, If the previous question 
is ordered, the Speaker shall state the question to be: Shall the bill be 
engrossed and read a third time? and, if decided in the affirmative, it 
shall be read the third time by title, unless the reading in full is 
demanded by a Member, and the question shall then be put upon its 
passage. 

2. No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation 
bill, or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not 

reviously anthorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations 
or such public works and objects as are already in progress; nor shall 
any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing 
law be in order, except such as being germane to the subject matter of 
the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number and 
salary of the offiters of the United States, by the reduction of the 
compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill: 
Provided, That it shall be In order further to amend such bill upon the 
report of the committee or any joint commission authorized by law or 
the House members of any such commission having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter of such amendment, which amendment being germane to 
the subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures. 

3. No amendment shall be In order to any bill affecting revenue which 
is not germane to the subject matter in the biH; nor shall any amend- 
ment to ary item of gnch bill be In order which does not directly relate 
to the item to which the amendment is 8 

4. No bill for the payment or adjudication of any private claim 
against the Government shall be referred, excevt by unanimous consent, 
to any other thin the following-named committees,.viz: To the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, to the Committee on Vensions, to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, to the Committee on War Claims, to the Committee 
on Public Lands, und to the Committee on Accounts, 


Rurn XXII. 
OF PETITIONS, MEMORIALS, BILLS, AND RESOLUTIONS: 


1. Members having petitions or memorials or bills of a private nature 
to present may deliver them to the Clerk, indorsing their names and 
the reference or disposition to be made thereof; and said veces and 
memorials and bills of a private nature, except such as, in the judgment 
of the Speaker, are of an obscene or Insulting character, shall be entered 
on the Journal, with the names of the Members presenting them, and 
the Clerk shall furnish a transcript of such entry to the official reporters 
of debates for publication in the RECORD. 

2. Any petition or memorial or private bill excluded under this rule 
shall be returned to the Member from whom it was received; and peti- 
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RULES OF THE SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS—continued. 


tions and priyate bills which have been inappropriately referred may, 
by the direction of the committee haying possession of the same, be 
properly referred in the manner or! eee presented; and an erroneous 
reference of a petition or private bill under this clause shall not confer 
jurisdiction upon the committee to consider or report the same. 

3. All other bills, memorials, and resolutions may, in like manner, 
be delivered, indorsed with the names of Members introducing them, 
to the Speaker, to be by him referred, and the titles and references 
thereof and of all bills, resolutions, and documents referred under the 
rules shall be entered on the Journal and printed in the Recorp of the 
next day, and correction in case of error of reference may be made by 
the House, without debate, in accordance with Rule XI, on any day 
immediately after the reading of the Journal, by unanimous consen 
or on motion of a committee claiming jurisdiction, or on the report o 
the committee to which the bill has been erroneously referred. 

4. When a bill, resolution, or memorial is introduced “ by 1 
these words shall be entered upon the Journal and printed in the 


RECORD, 
addressed to the heads of executive 


5. All resolutions of inquir. 
departments shall be reported to the House within one week after 
Ruts XXIII. 


presentation. 
OF COMMITTEES OF THE WHOLE HOUSE. 


1. In all cases, in forming a Committee of the Whole House, the 
Speaker shall leave his chair after appointing a Chairman to preside, 
who shall, in case of disturbance or disorderly conduct in the galleries 
or lobby have power to cause the same to be cleared. 

2. Whenever a Committee of the Whole House or of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union finds itself without a quorum, [twhich shall 
consist of one hundred Members, (a quorum of the committee was for- 
merly the same as that of the House) the Chairman shall cause the roll 
to be called, and thereupon the committce shall rise, and the Chairman 
shall report the names of the absentees to the House, which shall be 
entered on the Journal; but if on such call a quorum shall appear, the 
eee. shall thereupon resume its sitting without further order of 

@ House. 

3. All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the 
people; all proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills 
making appropriations of money or property, or requiring such Ruper 
priation to be made, or authorizing payments out of appropriations 
already made, or releasing any liability to the United States for moncy 
or roperty. lor referring any claim to the Court of Claims. ] (not 
contained in rule of Fifty-third Congress) shall be first considered in 
a Committee of the Whole, and a point of order under this rule shall 
be pon at any time before the consideration of a bill has commenced. 

. In Committees of the Whole House business on their calendars 
may be taken up in regular order (order of consideration changed from 
the rule of the Sas Sa Congress, being determined by the committee, 
instead of by the House, as formerly), or in such order as the com- 
mittee may determine, unless the bill to be considered was determined 
by the House at the time of going into committee, but bills for raisin, 
revenue, general appropriation bills, and bills for the improvement o. 
rivers and harbors shall have 8 

5. When general debate is closed by order of the House, any Mem- 

ber shall be allowed five minutes to explain any amendment he may 
offer, after which the Member who shall first obtain the floor shall be 
allowed to speak five minutes in opposition to it, and there shall be no 
further debate thereon, but the same privilege of debate shall be 
allowed in favor of and against any amendment that may be offered 
to an amendment; and neither an amendment nor an amendment to 
an amendment shall be withdrawn by the mover thereof unless by the 
unanimous consent of the committee. 
y The committee may, by the vote of a majority of the members 
present, at any time after the five-minute debate has begun upon 
proposed amendments to any section or paragraph of a bill, close all 
debate upon such section or paragraph, or, at its election, upon the 
pending amendments only (which motion shall be decided without 
debate): but this shall not preclude further amendment, to be decided 
without debate. (Compare with clause 6 of this rule in the Fifty- 
third Congress.) 

7. A motion to strike out the enacting words of a bill shall have 
precedence of a motion to amend, and if carried shall be considered 
equivalent to its rejection. Whenever a bill is reported from a Com- 
mittee of the Whole with an adverse recommendation and such recom- 
mendation is disagreed to by the House, the bill shall stand recommitted 
to the said committee without further action by the House, but before 
the question of concurrence is submitted it is in order to entertain a 
motion to refer the bill to any committee, with or without Instructions, 
and when the same is again reported to the House it shall be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole without debate. 

8. The rules of proccess. in the House shall be observed in Com- 
mittees of the Whole House so far as they may be applicable. 


Rurn XXIV. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


1. The daily order of business shall be as follows: 

First. Prayer by the Chaplain. 

Second. Reading and appreval of the Journal. 

Third. Correction of reference of public bills. 

Fourth. Disposal of business on the Speaker’s table. 

Fifth. Unfinished business. 

2 1 75 The morning hour for the consideration of bills called up by 
committees. 

Seventh. Motions to go into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Eighth. Orders of the day. (This clause supersedes in part clauses 
1, 2, and 5 of Rule XXIV of the Fifty-third Congress.) 

2. Business on the Speaker’s table shall be disposed of as follows: 

Messages grom the President shall be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees without debate. Reports and communications 577 5 heads o 
departments, and other communications addressed to the House, an 
dills, resolutions, and messages from the Senate may de referred to the 
appropriate committecs in the same manner and with the same right of 
correction as publio bills presented by Members; but House bills toit 
Senate amendments which do not require consideration in a Commiitee 
of the Whole may be at once disposed of as the House may determine, as 
may also Senate bills substantially the same as House bills already 
favorably reported by a Committee of the Whole, be disposed of in the 
game manner on motion directed to be made by such committee. (This 
clause supersedes in part clause 1, Rule XXIV, Fifty-third Congress.) 
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tions and private bills which have been inappropriately referred may, 
by the direction of the committee having possession of the same, be 
properly referred in the manner ori an presented; and an erroneous 
reference of a petition or private bill under this clause shall not confer 
jurisdiction upon the committee to consider or report the same. 

3. All other bills, memorials, and resolutions may, in like manner, 
be delivered, indorscd with the names of Members introducing them, 
to the Speaker, to be by him referred, and the titles and references 
thereof and of all bills, resolutions, and documents referred under the 
rules shall be entered on the Journal and printed in the Rrecorp of the 
next day, and correction in case of error of reference may be made by 
the House, without debate, in accordance with Rule XI, on any day 
immediately after the reading of the Journal, by unanimous consent, 
or on motion of a committee claiming jurisdiction, or on the report o 
the committee to which the bill has been erroneously referred. 

4. When a bill, resolution, or memorial is introduced “ by 1 
these words shall be entered upon the Journal and printed in the 


RECORD, 
5. All resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads of executive 
departments shall be reported to the House within one week after 


presentation. 
RULE XXIII. 
OF COMMITTEES OF THE WHOLE HOUSE. 


1. In all cases, in forming a Committee of the Whole House, the 
Speaker sball leave his chair after ap ointing a Chairman to preside, 
who shall, in case of disturbance or tsorderly conduct in the galleries 
or lobby, have power to cause the same to be cleared.. 

2. Whenever a Committee of the Whole House or of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union finds itself without a quorum, which shall 
consist of one hundred Members, the Chairman shall cause the roll to 
be called, and thereupon the committee shall rise, and the Chairman 
shall report the names of the absentees to the House, which shall be 
entered on the Journal; but if on such call a quorum shall appear, the 
committee shall thereupon resume its sitting without further order 
of the House. 


3. All motions or propositions Involving a tax or charge upon the 
people; all proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills 
making appropriations of money or property, or requiring such appro- 
priation to be made, or authorizing payments out of appropriations 
already made, or releasing any liability to the United States for money 
or property, or referring any claim to the Court of Claims, shall be 
first considered In a Committee of the Whole, and a point of order 
under this rule shall be good at any time before the consideration of a 
bill has commenced. 

4. In Committees of the Whole House business on thelr calendars 
may be taken up in regular order, or in such order as the committee 
may determine, unless the bill to be considered was determined by the 
House at the time of going into committee, but bills for raising revenue, 

eneral 8 bills, and bills for the improvement of rivers and 
arbors shall have precedence. 


5. When general debate is closed by order of the House, any Mem- 
ber shall be allowed five minutes to explain any amendment he may 
offer, after which the Member who shall first obtain the floor shall be 
allowed to speak five minutes in opposition to it, and there shall be no 
further debate thereon, but the same privilege of debate shall be 
allowed in favor of and against any amendment that may be offered 
to an amendment; and neither an amendment nor an amendment to 
an amendment shall be withdrawn by the mover thereof unless by the 
pers souent of the committee. > ajori x 

8 e committee may, by the vote of a majority of the members 
present, at any time after the five-minute debate has begun upon pro- 
posed amendments to any section or paragraph of a bill, close all 
debate upon such section or paragraph, or, at its election, upon the 
rere amendments only (which motion shall be decided without 
ebate) ; but this shall not preclude further amendment, to be decided 
without debate. 


7. A motion to strike out the eerie 
precedence of a motion to amend, and if carried shall be considered 
equivalent to its rejection. Whenever a bill is reported from a Com- 
mittee of the Whole with an adverse recommendation and such recom- 
mendation is disagreed to by the House, the bill shall stand recommitted 
to the said committee without further action by the House, but before 
the question of concurrence is submitted it is in order to entertain a 
motion to refer the bill to any committee, with or without Instructions. 
and when the same is again reported to the House it shall be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole without debate. 

8. The rules of 1 in the House shall be observed in Com- 
mittees of the Whole House so far as they may be applicable. 


RULE XXIV. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


1. The daily order of business shall be as follows: 

First. Prayer by the Chaplain. 

Second. Reading and approval of the Journal. 

Third. Correction of reference of public bills. 

Fourth. Disposal of business on the Speaker's table. 

Fifth. Unfinished business. 

Sixth. The morning hour for the consideration of bills called up by 
committees. 

Seventh. Motions to go into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Eighth. Orders of the day. 


2. Business on the Speaker's table shall be disposed of as follows: 

Messages from the President shall be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees without debate. Reports and communications 
5 and other communications addressed 
bills, resolutions, and messages from the Senate may be referred to the 
appropriate committces in the same manner and with the same right of 
correction as public bills presented by Members; but House bills with 
Senate amendments which do not require consideration in a Committee 
of the Whole may be at once disposed of as the House may determine, as 
may also Senate bills substantially the same as House bills already 
favorably reported by a committee of the Heuse, and not required to be 
considered in Committee of the Whole, be disposed of in the same mar- 
ner on motion directed to be made by such committee. 


words of a bill shall have 


rom heads of 
to the House, and 
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3. The consideration of the unfinished business in which the House 
may be engaged at an adjournment, cacept business in the morning 
hour, shall be resumed as soon as the business on the Speaker’s table ts 
finished, and at the same time cach day thereafter until disposed of, and 
the consideration of all other unfinished business shall be resumed when- 
éver the class of business to which it. belongs shall be in order under the 
his clause supe es in part clause 5 of this rule In the Fifty- 
third Congress.) 

After the unfinished business has been disposed of, the Speaker 
shall call each standing committee in regular order, and then select 
committees, and cach committee when named may call up for considera- 
tion any vilt reported by it on æ previous day and on the House Calendar, 
and if the Speaker shall not complete the call of the committces before 
the House passes to other business, he shall resume the next call where 
he lejt off, giving preference to the last bill under consideration: Pro- 
vided, That whenever any committee shall fiave occupied the mornin 
hour on two days, it shall not be in order to cali up ony other bill unt 
the other committees hare been called in their turn. (This clause super- 
88 — takes the place of clause 4 of this rule in the Fifty-third 

ngress. 

5. After one hour shall have been devoted to the consideration of bills 
called up by committees, it shall be in order, pending consideration or 
discussion thereof, to entertain a motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union; or, when authorized by a com- 
mittee, to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to consider a particular bill, to which motion one amendment 
only, d nating another bill. may be made; and if cither motion be 
determined in the negative, it shall not be in order to make either motion 
again until the disposal of the matter under considcration or discussion. 
(This clause supersedes in part clause 6 of the rule in the Fifty-third 


Congress.) 
6. On . of each week, after the unfinished business (substituted 

for “morning hour”) has been disposed of, It shall be in order to enter- 

tain a motion that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 

Whole House to consider business on the Private Calendar; and if this 

motion fails, then public business shall be in order as on other days. 

88 third paragraph of clause 6 of this rule in the Ffty-third 
ongress.) 


Rune XXV. 
PRIORITY OF BUSINESS. 
All questions relating to the priority of business shall be decided 
by a majority without debate. 
Nunes XXVI. 
PRIVATE AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS, 


1. Friday in every weck shall be set apart for the consideration of 
private business, unless otherwise determined by the House. 

2. The House shall on cach Friday at 5 o'clock p. m. take a recess 
until 8 o'clock. at which evening session private pension bills, bills for 
the removal of political disabilities, and bills removing charges of de- 
sertion only sh: be considered ; said evening session not to extend be- 
yond 10 o’clock and 30 — (Substituted for clause 3 in this rule 

the F -third Congress. 
oft the acon and fourth Mondays In ench month, after the disposal 
of such business on the Speaker’s table as requires reference only, shall, 
when claimed by the Committee on the District of Columbia, be set 
apart for the consideration of such business as may be presented by said 

tee, 
05 Wednesday of cach wech no business shall be in order except as 
provided by paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV unicss the House by a tivo-thirds 
tote on motion to dispense thercicith shall othericise determine. On 
such a motion there may be debate not to exceed five minutes for and 
against. Ona call of committecs under this rule bills may be called up 
from cither the House or the Unton Calendar, excepting bills which are 
privileged under the rules; but bills called up from the Union Calendar 
shall be considered in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
This rule shall not apply during the last two weeks of the 
It shall not be in order for the Speaker to entertain a motion 
oar. the last two weeks of the 
a 


gnien: 
session. 
recess on any Wednesday except 
2 7 This clause was first ado ted reh 1, 1909, and has no 
analogy with any rule of preceding ongresses.) 
Route XXVII. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


All business before committees of the House at the end of one session 
shall be resumed at the commencement of the next session of the same 
Congress in the same manner as if no adjournment had taken. place. 

Rote XXVIII. 
CHANGE OR SUSPENSION OF RULES. 

1. No rule shall be suspended except by a vote of two-thirds of the 
Members vo > a 8 . nor shall the Speaker enter- 
tain a motion suspend the rules except. on the first and third Mon- 
days of each month, preference being given on t Monday to in- 
dividuais and on the third Monday to committees, and during the last 
six days of a session. 

2. All motions to suspend the rules shall, before being submitted to 
the House, be seconded by a majority of tellers, if demanded. 


PROPOSED RULES OF TIIE SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS—continued. 


3. The consideration of the unfinished business in which the House 
may be engaged at an adjournment, except business in the morning 
hour, shall be resumed as soon as the business on the Speaker's table is 
finished, and at the same time each day thereafter until disposed of, and 
the consideration of all other unfinished business shall be resumed when- 
oe the class of business to which it belongs shall be in order under the 
rules. 


4. After the unfinished business has been disposed of, the Speaker 
shall call each standing committee in regular order, and then select 
committees, and each committee when named may call up for considera- 
tion any bill reported by it on a previous dey and on the House Calendar, 
and if the Speaker shall not complete the call of the committees before 
the House passes to other business, he shall resume the next call where 
he left off, giving preference to the last bill under consideration: Pro- 
vided, That whenever any committee shall have occupied the morning 
hour on two days, it shall not be in order to call up any other Dill un 
the other committees haye been called In their turn. 


5. After one hour shall haye been devoted to the consideration of bills 
called up by committees, it shall be in order, pending consideration or 
discussion thereof, to entertain a motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union; or, when authorized by a com- 
mittee, to go Into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to consider a particular bill, to which motion one amendment 
only, designating another bill, may be made; and if either motion be 
determined in the negative, it shall not be in order to make either motion 
again until the disposal of the matter under consideration or discussion. 


G. On Friday of each. week, after the disposal of such business on the 
Speaker's table as requires reference only, it shall be Jn order to enter- 
tain a motion for the House to resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House to consider business on the Private Calendar in the fol- 
lowing order: On the second and fourth Fridays of cach month pref- 
erence shall be given to the consideration of private pension claims and 
bills. removing political disabilities and bills removing the charge of 
desertion. On ey Friday except the second and fourth Fridays the 
House shall give preference to the consideration of bills reported from 
the Committee on Claims and the Committee on War Claims, alternat- 
ing between the two committees. 

7. On Wednesday of each week no business shall be.in order except 
as provided by paragraph 4 of this rule, unless the House by a two- 
thirds vote on motion to dispense therewith shall otherwise determine. 
On such a motion there may be debate not to exceed five minutes for 
and against. On a call of committees under this rule bills may be called 
up from either the House or the Union Calendar, excepting bills which 
are privileged under the rules; but bills called up from the Union 
Calendar shall be considered in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. This rule shall not apply during the last two 
weeks of the session. It shall not be in order for the Speaker to enter- 
tain a motion for a recess on any Wednesday except during the last 
two weeks of the session. 

&. The second and fourth Mondays in each month, after the disposal 
of such business on the Speaker's table as requires reference only, shall, 
when claimed by the Committee on the District of Columbia, be set 
apart for the consideration of such business as may be presented by 


said. commi 
Rute XXV. 
PRIORITY OF BUSINESS. 


All questions relating to the priority of busines: ided 
by 2 majority without debate, n x S 


Ruts XXVI. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


All business before committees of the House at the end of one session 
shall be resumed at the commencement of the next session of the same 
Congress in the same manner as if no adjournment had taken place. 

Rur» XXVII. 
CHANGE OR SUSPENSION OF RULES. 


1. No rule shall be suspended except by a vote of two-thirds of the 
Members g a quorum being present; nor shall the Speaker enter- 
tain a motion to suspend the rules except on the first and third Mon- 
days of each month, preference being given on the first Monday to indi- 
viduals and on the third Monday to committees, and during the last 
six days of a session. 

2. All motions to suspend the rules shall, before being submitted to 
the House, be seconded by a majority by tellers, if demanded. 
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RULES OF THE SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS—continued. 

3. When a motion to suspend the rules has been seconded, it shall 
be in order, before the final vote is taken thereon, to debate the propo- 
sition to be yoted upon for forty (changed from 30 minutes. Compare 
this clause with clause 1, Rule XVII, “ Previous questien,” Fifty-third 
Congress) minutes, one-half of such time to be given to debate in favor 
of and one-half to debate in opposition to suc propositions and the 
same right of debate shall be allewed whenever the previous question 
has been ordered on any proposition on which there has been no debate. 

4. Any Member may present to the Clerk a motion in writing to dis- 
charge a committee from further consideration of any public bill or 
joint resolution which may have been referred to such committee. AU 
auch motions shall be entered in the Journal and printed on the calen- 
dar under an appropriate heading. Immediately after the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar shall have been called on any Monday, it shall be in 
order to call up any such motion which shall have been entered at least 
seven days prior thereto. Recognition for such motions shall be in the 
order in which they have been entered. Such motions before being sub- 
mitted to the House shall be seconded by a majority by tellers. If a sec- 
ond be ordered, debate on such motion shall be limited to twenty min- 
utes, one-half thereof in favor of the proposition and one-half in oppost- 
tion thereto. Such motions shall have precedence over motions to sus- 
pend the rules and shall require for adoption an affirmative vote of a 
majority of the membership of the House. Whenever such a motion 
shall revan the bill so taken from the consideration of a committee 
shall thereupon be placed upon its appropriate calendar, and upon call 
of the committee from chich any bill has been so taken it may be called 
for consideration by any Member prior to any bill reported by said com- 
mittec at a date abe a to the discharge of said committee. (This 
clause, adopted June 17, 1910, has no analogy with any previous rule.) 


Rute XXIX. 
CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


1. The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall 
always be in order, except when the Journal is being read, while the 
roll is being called, or the House is dividing on l. roposition. And 
there shall accompany every such report a detailed statement suffi- 
ciently explicit to inform the House what effect such amendments or 
propositions will have upon the measures to which they relate. 

It shall not be in order to consider the report of a committee o 
conference until such report and the isdn! eh statement shall 
hace been printed in the Record, except on either of the six days pre- 

(This clause was adopted in 1902.) 

RULE XXX. 

SECRET SESSION. 

Whenever confidential communications are received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or whenever the Speaker or any Member 
shall inform the House that he has communications which he believes 
ought to be kept secret for the present, the House shall be cleared of 
all persons except the Members and officers thereof, and so continue 
during the reading of such communications, the debates and proceed- 

ings thereon, unless otherwise ordered by the House. 


Route XXXI. 
READING OF PAPERS. 


When the reading of a paper other than one upon which the House 
is called to give a final vote is demanded, and the same is objected to 
by any Member, it shall be determined without debate by a vote of the 


ouse. 
nurn XXXII. 
DRAWING er SEATS. 


1. At the commencement of each Congress, immediately after the 
Members and Delegates are sworn in, the Clerk shall place in a box, 
prepared for that purpose, a number of small balls, of marble or other 
material, equal to the number of Members and Delegates, which balls 
shall be consecutively numbered and e intermingled, and at 
such hour as shall be fixed by the House for that purpose, by the hands 
of a page, draw said balls one by one from the box and announce the 
number as it is drawn, upon which announcement the Member or Dele- 
gate whose name on a numbered alphabetical list shall correspond with 
the a on 1 — pen shall advance and choose his seat for the term 
for which he is elected. 

P: Before said drawing shall commence each seat shall be vacated 
and so remain until selected under this rule, and any seat having been 
selected shall be deemed forfeited if left unoccupied before the call of 
the roll is finished; and whenever the seats of Members and Delegates 
shall have been drawn, no proposition for a second drawing shall be 
in order during that Congress. 
Rutz XXXIII. 
HALL OF THE HOUSE. 


The Hall of the House shall be used only for the legislative business 
of the House and for the caucus meetings of its Members, except upon 
occasions where the House by resolution agres to take part in any cere- 
monies to be observed therein; and the Speaker shall not entertain a 
motion for the suspension of this rule. 

Rute XXXIV. 
OF ADMISSION TO THE FLOOR. 


1. The persons hereinafter named, and none other, shall be admitted 
to the Hall of the House or rooms leading thereto, viz: The President 
and Vice President of the United States and their private secretaries, 
judges of the Supreme Court, Members of Congress and Members-elect, 
contestants in election cases during the pendency of their cases in the 
House, the Secretary and Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, heads of 
departments, foreign ministers, governors of States, the Superintendent 
of the Capitol Building and Grounds, the Librarian of Congress and 
his assistant in charge of the Law Library, the Resident Commissioner 
to the United States from Porto Rico, such persons as have, by name, 
received the thanks of Congress, ex-Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who are not interested in any claim or directly in any bill 
pending before Congress, and clerks of committees when business from 


ceding the end of a session. 


PROPOSED RULES OF THR SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS—oontinued, 

3. When a motion to suspend the rules has been seconded, it shall be 
In order, before the final vote is taken thereon, to debate the proposi- 
tion to be voted upon for 40 minutes, one-half of such time to be 
given to debate in favor of and one-half to debate in opposition to such 
proposition ; and the same right of debate shall be allowed whenever the 
penon question has been ordered on any proposition on which there 

as been no debate. 


4. Any Member may present to the Clerk a motion in writing to dis- 
charge a committee from further consideration of any public bill or 
joint resolution which may have been referred to such committee 15 
days prior thereto. All such motions shall be entered in the Journal and 
printed on a calendar to be known as a Calendar of Motions to Dis- 
charge Comumtees.“ Immediately after the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar shall have been called on any Monday, it shall be in order to 
call up any such motion which shall have been entered at least Tedays 
prior thereto. Recognition for such motions shall be in the order in 
which they have been entered. When such motion shall be called up, 
the bill shall be read by title only prior to a second being ordered by 
tellers, and no such motion shall be entertained as to a bill or joint 
resolution the title of which contains more than 100 words; after the 
reading of the bill By, title the motion shall not be submitted to the 
House unless seconded by a majority by tellers; if such motion fails of 
a second, it shall be immediately stricken from the calendar and shall 
not be thereafter placed thereon. If a second be ordered, debate on 
such motion shall be limited to 20 minutes, one-half thereof in favor 
of the proposition and one-half in opposition thereto. Such motions 
shall have precedence over motions to suspend the rules, and shall re- 
quire for adoption an affirmative vote of a majority of the membership 
of the House. Whenever such a motion shall 5 the bill so taken 
from the consideration of a committee shall thereupon be placed upon 
its appropriate calendar, and upon call of the committee from which 
any bill has been so taken it may be called up for consideration by any 
Member prior to any bill reported by said committee at a date sub- 
sequent to the discharge of said committee: Provided, No Member shall 
have upon such calendar more than two motions at the same time. 

Rute XXVIII. 
CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


1. The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall al- 
ways be in order, except when the Journal is being read, while the roll is 
being called, or the House is dividing on any proposition. And there 
shall accompany every such report a detailed statement sufficiently ex- 
plicit to inform the House what effect such amendments or propositions 
will have open the measures to which they relate. 

2. It shall not be in order to consider the report of a committee of 
conference until such report and the accompanying statement shall have 
been printed in the Recorp, except on either of the six days preceding 
the end of a session. 

RULE XXIX. 


SECRET SESSION. 


Whenever confidential communications are received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or whenever the Speaker or any Member 
shall inform the House that he has communications which he believes 
ought to be kept secret for the present, the House shall be cleared of 
all persons except the Members and officers thereof, and so continue 
during the reading of such communications, the debates and proceed- 
ings thereon, unless otherwise ordered by the House. 

RULE XXX. 
READING OF PAPERS, 


When the erag of a paper other than one upon which the House 
is called to give a final vote is demanded, and the same is objected to 
by any Member, it shall be determined without debate by a vote of the 


ouse. 
Rutz XXXI. 
DRAWING OF SEATS. 


1. At the commencement of each Congress, immediately after the 
Members and Delegates are sworn in, the Clerk shall place in a box, 
prepared for that purpose, a number of small balls, of marble or other 
material, equal to the number of Members and Delegates, which balls 
shall be 9 numbered and thoroughly intermingled, and at 
such hour as shall be fixed by the House for that purpose, by the 
hands of a page, draw said balls one by one from the box and announce 
the number as it is drawn, upon which announcement the Member or 
Delegate whose name on a numbered alphabetical list shall corre- 
spond with the number on the ball shall advance and choose his seat 
for the term for which he fs elected. 

2. Before said drawing shall commence each seat shall be vacated 
and so remain until selected under this rule, and any seat having been 
selected shall be deemed forfeited if left unoccupied before the call of 
the roll is finished; and whenever the seats of Members and Delegates 
shall have been drawn, no proposition for a second drawing shall be in 
order during that Congress. 

Rute XXXII. 
HALL OF THE nous. 


The Hall of the House shall be used only for the legislative business 
of the House and for the caucus meetings of Its Members, except upon 
occasions where the House by resolution agree to take part in any 
ceremonies to be observed therein; and the Speaker shall not entertain 
a motion for the suspension of this rule. 

Rete XXXIII. 
OF ADMISSION TO THE FLOOR. 


1. The 11 7 hereinafter named, and none other, shall be admitted 
to the Hall of the House or- rooms leading thereto, viz: The President 
and Vice President of the United States and their private secretaries, 
judges of the Supreme Court, Members of Congress and Members elect, 
contestants in election cases during the pendono of thelr cases in the 
House, the Secretary and Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, heads of 
departments, forel ministers, governors of States, the Superintendent 
of the Capitol Bul ding and Grounds, the Librarian of Congress and his 
assistant in charge of the Law Library, the Resident Commissioner to 
the United States from Porto Rico, the Resident Commissioners from 
the Philippine Islands, such persons as have, by name, received the 
thanks of Congress, ex-Members of the House of 5 who 
are not interested in any claim or directly in any bill pending before 
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thelr committee is under consideration; and it shall not: be in order 
for the Speaker to entertain a request for the suspension of this route 
or to 1 from tho chair the request of any Member for unanimous 
consent. 

2. Thera shall be excluded at all times from the Hatt of the House 
of Representatives and: the cleakrooms: all persons not entitled’ to the 
privilege of the floor during the session, except that until 15° minutes 
of the hour of the meeting of the House persons employed in its service, 
accredited members: of tha press ontitlod to admission to the press gal- 
lery, and other persons: ow request o Members; by card or im writing, 
may be admitted.. (This clause adopted in 1902.) 


RULE: XXXV: 
OF ADMISSION TO THE GALLERIES: 


The Speaker shall set aside a portion of the: west gallery for the 
use of tlie President of. the United: States, the: members of his Cabinet, 
justices: of the Supreme. Court, foreign ministers. and suites, and the 
members: of thelr respective families, and shall also set aside another 
portion. of tle same 3 for the accommodation of persons to be 
admitted on the cardi of Members. The southerly half of the: cast 
panay shall be assignedi exclusively. for the use of the: families of 
Members. of Congress. in which the- Speaker shall control one bench; 
and on reqnest of a Member the Speaker shall issue a card, of admission 
to his family,. which. shall include their visitors, and no other person 
shall be: admitted: to this. section. 


RULE XXXVI. 


OFFICIAL AND ornun REPORTERS. 

1. The appointment and removal, for cause, of the: official reporters 
of the: House; including stenographers of committees, and the manner 
of the execution of their duties, shall be vested in the Speaker. 

2. Stenographers and! reporters, other than the official reporters: of 
the: House, wishing to take down: the debates and proceedings may be 

ted by the Speaker to the reporters’ gallery over the Speaker's 
chair, under: such regulations: as he may; from time to time, prescribe; 
(the remainder of this clause: consists of amendments made from time 
to time down to February, 1909) and he may assign one seat on the 
floor to Associated Press reporters, one to the Sun Press Association, 
one ta the United Presa: Association, one to the New: York Ieraid Syn- 
dicate, and ond tu the Hearst News Service, and regulate the occupation 
of the same. And. the: Speaker: may admit to. the floor, under such regu- 
lations as- he may: prescribe;. one additional representative: of each: press 


association, 
Rotn XXXVII. 


PAY OF WITNESSES. 

Tha rule. for paying witnesses: subpmnacd 5 before: the House 
or either of its committees shall be as follows: For ench day a witness’ 
shall attend, the sum of $2; for each. mile he shall travel in coming to 
and going from the place of examination, the sum of 5 cents cach way ; 

n 


but noth shall be paid for traveling when the witness has been sum- 
moned at place of trial. 
RULE XXXVII. 


PAPERS. 


The clerks of the several. committees of the House shall, within three 
days. after the final adjournment of a, Congress, deliver to the Clerk 
of the House all bills, joint resolutions, petitions; and! other papers 
referred to the committee, together with all evidence taken by such 
committee under the order of the House during the said Congress and 
not reported to the House; and im the event of the failure or neglect 
of any clerk of a committee: to — — with this: rule the Clerk of the 
House shall, within three: days thereafter; tuke into his keeping all such 
papers and: testimony. 

Rorn XXXIX. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


No memorial or other paper presented to the House shall be with- 
drewn from its: files without its leave, and if withdrawn therefrom 
certified copies thereof shall be left in the office of the Clerk; but when: 
an act may pass for the settlement of a claim the Clerk is authorized: 
to transmit to the officer charged with the settlement thereof the papers 
on fle in his: office relating to such claim, or may loan temporarily to 
am officer: or bureau of the executive: departments any papers on file in 
his office relating to any matter pending before such officer or bureau, 
taking proper: receipt therefor, 


RULE: XL. 


BALLOT. 


In all other cases of Dallot than for committees: a majority of the 
votes given shall be necessary to an. election, and where there shall not 
be such n majority on the first ballot the ballots shall be repeated until 
a majority, be obtained; and in all. balloting blanks shall be rejected: 
and not taken into the count in enumeration of votes or reported by 


the tellers. 
* Rurn XLT. 
MESSAGES; 
Messages recelved from the Senate and the President of the United 


States giving notice of bills passed or approved shall be entered in the 
Journal and published in the RECORD of that day's proceedings. 


Rurm XLII. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Estimates of appropriations and all other communications from the 
executive: departments Intended for the consideration: of any committees 
of the House shall be addrossed to the Speaker and by him referred: as: 
provided by clause 2 of Rule XXIV. 


RUL XLIII. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES: 


No person shall be am officer of the House, or continue: in its: employ- 
ment. who shall be an agent for the prosecution of any claim: against 
the Government, or be interested in such. claim: otherwise than as an 
original claimant; and it shall be the duty of the Committee on Ace 
counts to iaquire into and report to the House any violation of this: rule. 


PROPOSED! RULES OF THE SIXTY-SECOND’ CONGRESS—continued. 


Congress, and clerks of committees: when business from thelr committee 
is under consideration; and it shall not be in order for the Speaker to 
entertain à request for the suspension of this: rule or to present from 
the chair the request of any Member for unanimous consent. 

2. There shall be excluded at all times from the Hall of the House 
of Representatives and the cloakrooms all persons not entitled to the 
privilege of the floor during the session, except that until 15 minutes 
of the lionr of the meeting of the House persons: employed in its serv- 
lee, aceredited members of the press entitled to admission to the 1 — 
gallery, and other persons on request of Members, by card or in writing, 
may be admitted. 


Rurn XXXIV. 


OF ADMISSION TO. THE GALLERIES. 


The Speaker shall. set aside m portion of the: west gallery for the 
use: of the President of the United States, tho members of his Cabinet, 
justices: of. the Supreme Court, foreign. ministers and suites, and the 
members of, their respective families, and shall also set aside another 
portion of the same rc for the accommodation of persons to be 
admitted on the card of Members. The southerly half of the cast 
gallery shall be assigned exclusively for the use of the famflies. of 
Members. of Congress, in which the: Speaker shall control one bench, 
and on request of a Member the Speaker shall issue’ u card of admission 
to: his family, which shall include their visitors, and no other person 
Shall be admitted to: this section. 


RULE XXV. 


OFFICIAL, AND OTITER! REPORTERS. 


1. The appointment and removal, for cause, of the official reporters 
of the House, Including 8 of committecs, and the manner 
of the execution of their duties, shall be vested in the Speaker. 

2. Such portion of the gallery over the Speaker's chair as may be 
necessary to accommodate representatives of the press wishing to report 
the debates and proceedings shall be set aside for their use, and reput- 
able reporters and correspondents shall be admitted thereto under such 
regulations as the Speaker may from time to time prescribe; and he 
may assign one seat on the floor to Associated Press reporters, one to 
the Sun Press Association, one to the United Press Associations, one 
to the National News Association, and one to the New York Herald 
Syndicate, and regulate the occupation of the same: And the Speaker 
may admit to the floor; under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
one: additional’ representative: of each press. association, 


Route XXXVI. 

a PAY OP WITNESSES: 

The rule for paying witnesses: subponaed to 8 before. the House 
or either of its: committees: shall be as follows: For each day a witness 
shall attend, the sum of $2; for each. mile he shall travel in coming to 
and going from the place of examination, the sum of 5 cents cach way; 

n 


but noth shall be paid for traveling when the witness has been sum- 
moned at the place of trial. 
Rurn XXVII. 
PAPERS, 
The clerks of the several committees of the House, shall, within three 


days after the final adjournment of a Congress, deliver to the Clerk of 
the House all bills; joint resolutions, petitions, and other papers re- 
ferred to the committee, pe eas with all evidence taken by such com- 
mittee under the order of the House during the said Congress and not 
reported to the apor; and in the event of the failure or neglect of 
any clerk of a committee to comply with this rule the Clerk of the 
House shall, within three days thereafter, take into his keeping all such 
papers and testimony. 
Rurn XXXVIII. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

No memorial or other paper presented to the House shall. be with- 
drawn from its files. without its leave, and if withdrawn therefrom 
certified’ copies thereof shall he left in the office of the Clerk; but when 
an act may pass for the settlement of à claim: the Clerk is: authorized 
to transmit to the officer charged with the settlement thereof the papers 
on file in his office relating to such: claim, or may lonn temporarily to 
un officer or bureau of the executive departments any papers on file in 
his: ofice relating to any matter pending before such officer or bureau, 
taking, proper receipt therefor: 


Nurm XXXIX. 
BALLOT. 
In all enses of ballota majority of the votes given shall be necessiry 
to an election, and where there shall not be such: a majority an the 
first. ballot: the ballots: shall be repeated: until a majority be obtained; 


and in all balloting; blanks shall be rejected and not taken into: the count 
in enumeration of votes or reported by the tellers, 


Rute XL. 


MESSAGES. 

Messages received. from the Senate and the President of the United 
Stutes giving notice: of bills passed or approved shall be entered in the 
Journal and published in tlie Reconp. of t day’s proceedings. 


Rune XBAI. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Estimates of appropriations and all other communications from the 
executive: departments intended for the consideration of any committees 
of the House shall be addressed to the Spealter and by him referred: as 
provided by clause 2 of Rule XXIV, 


RULE XLII. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

No person. shall be an officer of the. House, or continue in its employ- 
ment, who shall be an agent for the prosecution. of any claim against 
the Government, or bo interested in such. claim otherwise than as an 
original claimant; aud it shall be the duty of the Committee on Ac- 
counts to inquite into and report to the House any violatiom of this rule, 


1911. 


RULES OF THE SIXTY-FINST CONCRESS—continued, 
Ruru XLIV. 
JEITERSON’S MANUAL. 

The rules of parliamentary practice comprised in Jefferson’s Manual 
shall govern the House in ail cases to which they ure applicable and 
in which they are not inconsistent with the standing rales and orders 
ae the House and joint rules of the Senate and House of Representa- 

vos. 

Rocce XLY. 
PRINTING. 


(The rule as to printing is now regulated by the statute law.) 

4. All documento referred to cominitteces or otherwise disposed of 
shall be 8 unices otherwise specially ordered. 

2. Motions to print additional numbers of any bill, report, resolution, 
or other public document e Do referred ta ihe Committee on Printing; 
and the report of the ot toe thercon shall be accompanicd by an 
estimate of the probable cost thereof. Unless ordered by the House, no 
Dill, resolution, or other proposition reported by a committee shall be 
reprinted unless the same be placed upon the calendar. OJ bills which 
have pasecd the Senate, and of House billa as amended by the Senate, 
tien referred in the House, there shall be printod 400 copics. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. ALEXANDER MCDOWELL, 
Clerk of the House, Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: I desire to inform you that I have this day mailed to the gov- 
ernor of lowa my resignation as a Member of the Sixty-second Congress, 
to take effect on the 15th day of March, 1911. 


Respoctfally, Warrer I. SMITH. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ROOMS. 
Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution and 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolutlon 24. 


Resolved, That the committee rooms in the House Office Building 
now assigned to and occupied by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency be, and the same are hercby, assigned to the Committee on 
Military Affairs; and the committee rooms now assigned to and ocen- 
pied by the Committee on Military Affairs in the Capitol Building be, 
oea the same are hereby, assigned to the Committee on Bankin; 

urrency. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution and 
ask for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it resolved, That the rooms 152 and 154 In the House Office 
Building, formerly occupied by the Ship Subsidy Committee, be, and 
they nre hereby, assigned to the Committee on Expenditures in tke 
War Department. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to the 
gentleman that these rooms were reserved to enable special 
committees created from time to time to have some proper 
Place with facilities to conduct their work, and if these rooms 
are assigned there will be no place in the House Office Building 
to accommodate such committees. I suggest that the entire 
question of the reassignment of rooms go over until some time 
when a committee can take the whole matter up. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky to let his resolution go over. 

Mr. WELM. Very well. Mr. Speaker, I will withhold the 
resolution. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—SAMUEL CUSTER. 

By uuanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. STERLING 
to withdraw from the files of the House without Jeaving copies 
papers in the case of Samuel Custer, Sixty-first Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 14 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, April 5, 
at 12 o'clock m. 


g and 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Doorkeeper 
of the House, transmitting a list of public property in his 
charge in committee rooms of the House (II. Doc. No. 1), 
was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee 
on Accounts, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (II. R. 1) granting oa service 
pension to certain define? veterans of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PROPOSED RULES OF THE SIXTY-SECOND CONcRESS—continu 
Rote XLIII. : 
JEFFERSON'S MANUAL. 


The rules of parliamentary practice comprised in Jefferson's Manual 
shall govern the House in all cases to which they are applicable and in 
which they are not inconsistent with the standing rules and orders of 
the House and joint rules of the Scnate and House of Representatives. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 2) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Coshocton, in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 3) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico; to the Committce on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLDY: A bill (H. R. 4) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 5) to provide revenue for the 
Government by levying a special excise tax with respect to 
one business by persons; to the Committee on Ways and 

cans. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 6) to repeal paragraph 
855 of section 1 of the tariff act of 1909 and to provide for the 
importation of cotton bagging free of duty, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7) to repeal paragraph 125 of section 1 
of the tariff act of 1909, approved August 5, 1909, and previde 
for the importation of cotton ties of iron er steel for the baling 
of cotton free of duty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8) to repeal paragraph 285 of section 1 of 
the tariff nct of 1809 and to provide for the importation of 
fresh beef, venl, mutton, lamb, pork, venison, and other game, 
free of duty, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9) to regulate the trial of contempts of 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: A bill (H. R. 10) repealing the tax on 
oleomargarine and other dairy products as fixed by the act of 
May 9, 1902, and substituting in lieu of said tax an annual 
license for manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11) to prohibit interference with com- 
merce among the States and Territories and with foreign na- 
tions, and to remove obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the 
transmission of certain messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, 
or other means of communication between States and Terri- 
tories and foreign nations; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 12) granting pensions te 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. € 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 13) to establish a department 
of labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14) to reduce postal rates, to improve the 
postal service, and to increase postal revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 15) to extend the penny- 
postage rate on local delivery first-class mail matter to post 
offices where the system of free delivery is established; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16) for the establishment of a mail-deliyery 
system at post offices of the second and third classes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 17) authorizing the Postmaster General to 
employ certain fourth-class postmasters for the performance of 
mail-messenger service; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18) granting pensions to Army teamsters 
of the War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 19) to provide for the erection of a me- 
morial to Robert Fulton; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20) to declare Lincoln's birthday a legal 
holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 21) to establish 
a uniform rate of tax on oleomargarine, to change the rate of 
tax on renoynted butter, to protect the consumers, dealers, and 
manufacturers of all kinds of butter and oleomargarine against 
fraud, and to afford the Bureau of Internal Revenue more efli- 
clent means for the detection of fraud and the collection of the 
revenue; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 22) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLINN: A bill (H. R. 23% for reduction of customs 
duties on pharmaceutical and bacteriological products, surgical 
instruments, and such instruments and apparatus as are used 
by eleemosynary institutions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 24) creating Fort Wayne, Ind., in the dis- 
trict of Indianapolis, a subport of entry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 25) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Valparaiso, in the State of Indiana; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 26) authorizing a judicial review of law 
ae facts in fraud-order cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27) for the apportionment of Representa- 
tives in Congress among the several States under the Thir- 
teenth Decennial Census; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 28) directing the Sec- 
retary of War to convey the outstanding legal title of the 
United States to lot No. 20, square No. 253, in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20) for the purchase of the Oldroyd col- 
lection of Lincoln relics, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 30) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
increase the efficiency of the permanent military establishment 
of the United States,“ approved February 2, 1901; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 81) con- 
ferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to determine the 
amount due certain individual Sioux’ Indians of the United 
States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32) to establish a fish-hatching and fish- 
culture station at Dell Rapids, 8. Dak.; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 33) to establish mining experiment sta- 
tions, to aid in the development of the mineral resources of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 34) for the relief of certain white men on 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, State of South Dakota, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 35) to regulate corporations engaging in 
interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Ioreilgn Commerce. 

By Mr. WHREKS: A bill (H. R. 36) to protect migratory game 
birds of the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 87) making appropria- 
tien to pay certain Indian claims investigated, found due, and 
reported to the Department of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKPRSHAM: A bill (H. R. 38) to create a legis- 
Jative assembly in the Territory of Alaska, to confer legislative 
power thereon, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. BATES; A bill (H. R. 39) for the relief of the sur- 
yivors of McLenn’s Pennsylvania regiment; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 40) to amend 
an act entitled An act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 41) limiting the hours of daily service of 
laborers and mechanics employed upon work done for the 
United States, or for any Territory, or for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 42) to 
prevent payment of special tax on retail liquor dealers under 
assumed or fictitious name, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 43) to increase the tax on beer and playing 
cards; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ANSBERRY; A bill (H. R. 44) to remove the charge 
of desertion on the rolls against officers and enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (HI. R. 45) affecting 
the town sites of Timber Lake and Dupree, in South Dakota to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 46) to amend section 2 of an act approved 
March 2, 1907, entitled “An act providing for the allotment and 
distribution of Indian tribal funds” (34 Stat. L., pp. 1221, 
1222) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 47) for the erection of a public building at 
Madison, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 48) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Redfield, in the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 49) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to classify and_appraise unallotted Indian lands; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 50) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to issue unrestricted patents for certain lands; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 51) to provide for the forfeiture of rights 
of way granted to railway companies across Indian lands; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 52) to authorize the payment of certain 
claims for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud 
1 5 7 Reservation, in South Dakota; to the Committee on 

aims, 


By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 53) to extend the 
privileges of the transportation of dutiable merchandise with- 
out appraisement to the city of Dallas, in the State of Texas; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 54) to provide for the investigation of con- 
troversies affecting interstate commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 55) limiting the power of circuit and dis- 
trict courts of the United States and the judges thereof to issue 
injunctions and restraining orders against State laws and State 
officers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 56) to prohibit interference with commerce 
among the States and Territories and with foreign nations, and 
to remove obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the transmission 
of certain messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, or other 
means of communication between States and Territories and 
foreign nations; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 57) to provide 
for the survey of the Schuylkill River, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 


Also, n bill (H. R. 58) to regulate the storage of food supplies 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 59) to provide for payment of interest on 
judgments rendered against the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 60) to amend section 2 of 
an act entitled “An act to increase the pension of widows, 
minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late 
Civil War, the War with Mexico, the yarious Indian wars, ete., 
and to grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased sol- 
diers and sailors of the late Civil War,” approyed April 19, 
1908; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 61) granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and oflicers, who served in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 62) to distribute 
the surplus in the Treasury of the United States to the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia for the sole 
purpose of improving the roads therein; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 63) to create a commission to prepare a 
code of laws for the regulation and control of insurance com- 
panies doing business within the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 64) to provide for enlarging and improving 
the United States building at Staunton, Va.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 65) to provide for the improvement of 
Willis River, in Virginia; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


1911. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 66) to establish a fish-cultural station in 
the State of Virginia; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 67) providing for the erection of a public 
building in the town of Vaynesboro, Va.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 68) to provide for the improvement of 
Appomattox River, in Virginia; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 69) to repair a portion of the roadway to 
the national cemetery at Staunton, Va. and to keep said portion 
of said road in repair; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 70) to constitute a commission to investi- 
gate the purchase of American-grown tobacco by the Govern- 
nents of foreign countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 71) to construct a highway from the sta- 
tion in the town of Appomattox, Va., to the battle field of Appo- 
mattox and other points of interest near said battle field; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 702) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and erection of a public building at Jellico, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 703) to prohibit interstate carriers from 
transporting products of any factory or miue in which convicts 
faire worked; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 704) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and erection of a public building at Maryville, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 705) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
increase the pensions of widows, minor children, etc., of sol- 
ders and sailors of the Civil War, the War with Mexico, the 
various Indian wars, cte, and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War”; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 706) to regulate the hours of work of post- 
oflice clerks employed in first and second class post offices and 
to grant 30 days’ annual leave for clerks and carriers; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 707) requiring the United States Govern- 
ment to own its own post-oflice building in every county seat in 
the United States; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 708) to provide for the reduction of mileage 
to actual expenses of Representatives and Senators; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 709) declaring such persons as were en- 
gaged in the operation and construction of the United States 
military railroads during the War of the Rebellion to have been 
a part of the Army of the United States and haying a pension- 
able status in accordance therewith; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 710) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
commence and complete the locking and damming of the Clinch 
River in Tennessee above Kingston and to Walkers Ford, and 
fn accordance with the plan heretofore adopted; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 711) for the construction of a lock and 
dam in the Clinch River at or near Kingston, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 712) to increase the compensation of rural 
letter carriers and granting them 30 days’ leave per annum; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 713) to establish a fresh-water mussel 
hatchery on the banks of the Clinch River in the State of Ten- 
nessee; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fishories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 714) to establish a mining experiment sta- 
tion at Knoxville, Tenn., to ald in the development of the re- 
sources of the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 715) requiring the flag of the United 
States to be displayed at educational Institutions to which o- 
cers of Army or Navy are assigned, at agricultural colleges 
or experiment stations receiving Government aid, and at am- 
bassadors’, ministers’, cousuls’, and consular agents’ offices; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 716) to amend an act entitled “An act 
temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 717) to authorize the Postmaster General 
to establish a station, substation, or branch post office in certain 
8 to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

on 


Also, n bill (H. R. 718) to provide for the erection of a 
statue or monument to the memory of Gen. John Sevier; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 719) to extend the franking privilege to 
the officers of the National Guard and Naval Militia; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Rods. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 720) to create a board to correct military 
records; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 721) for the improvement and muinte- 
nance of Powell River; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 722) for the improvement and mainte- 
nance of the Little Tennessee River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 723) for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the Holston River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 724) for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the French Broad River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 725) to grant an honorable discharge to 
the members of Capt. Willlam Bingham's company, National 
Guard of Tennessee, and directing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to grant pensions to the members and widows and minor 
children of the members of said company; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 726) to provide for the erection of an 
Army and Navy hospital at Knoxville, Tenn.; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 727) authorizing and empowering rural 
free delivery carriers to administer oaths to pensioners as re- 
quired to complete pension vonchers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 728) to prevent the pollution of navigable 
rivers or other bodies of water under the control of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, n bill (HI. R. 729) for increasing the salaries and for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service; to the 
Cammittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 780) to authorize the location of a branch 
heme for the widows of volunteor and regular soldiers and 
tallors at or near Kuoxyille, in the State of Tennessee, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, n binn (H. R. 731) to create in the War and Navy De- 
partments, respectively, a roll to be known us the “Civil War 
officers’ annuity honor roll,” to authorize placing thereon with 
pay certain surviving officers. who served in the Volunteer or 
Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in 
the Civil War, and who are not now on the retired list of the 
Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 782) to do justice to the Home Guards of 
Scott County, Tenn., and to grant honorable discharges and 
ee under existing pension laws; to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 783) to grant an honorable discharge to 
the members of the Jate Union County eompany, National Guard 
of Tennessee, and Qirecting the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant pensions to the members and widows and minor children 
ioe men members of said company; to the Committee on Military 
Axa 

Also, a bill (H. R. 734) to provide for the erection of a build- 
ing for the Supervising Architect of the Treasury; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 785) to make certain funds applicable in 
the payment of expenses of encampments of the Orgnnized 
Militia; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 786) to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proyed February 6, 1907, entitled “An act granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico "; to the Committee on 
ee Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 787) to amend the immigration laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 788) for the improvement and maintenance 
of the French Broad and Pigeon Rivers, in the State of Ten- 
nessee; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a binn (H. R. 789) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lie building at Tellico, in the State of Tennessee; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 740) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Maryville, in the State of Tennessee; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 741) extending the benefits of the acts of 
June 27, 1890; May 9, 1900; and February 6, 1907, to the om- 
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cers and enlisted men of Capt. David Beaty’s company of inde- 
pendent scouts, Civil War, and to their widows and minor chil- 
dren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 742) for the relief of the survivors of the 
shipwreck of the steamboat Sultana; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 743) for the benefit of Federal soldiers and 
State militiamen who were confined in Confederate military 
prisons during the Civil War of 1861 to 1865; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 744) for the relief of soldiers of the War 
with Spain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 745) to pension the National Guards of 
East Tennessee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 746) to establish a fresh-water mussel 
hatchery on the banks of the Clinch River, in the State of Ten- 
8 to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 747) to fix the compensation of the sur- 
veyor of customs at Knoxville, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 748) to increase the pensions of certain 
persons now on the pension roll under the general laws; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 749) for the relief of certain 
officers on the retired list of the United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 750) for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 751) to amend an act entitled 
“An act relating to rights of way through certain parks, reser- 
vations, and other public lands,” approyed February 15, 1901; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 752) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Thief River Falls, Minn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 753) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Detroit, Minn.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 754) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Bemidji, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 755) to compensate the 
Delaware Indians for services rendered by them to the United 
States in various wars; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEGARE: A bill (H. R. 756) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish two condemned bronze or brass cannon 
to Porter Military Academy, Charleston, S. C.; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 757) for the purchase of a 
site and erection thereon of a public building at Linton, Ind.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 758) to |. 


provide suitable medals for officers and men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps who participated in certain engagements of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 750) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
procure medals for the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, who 
were the first fully equipped soldiers to arrive, on April 19, 
1861, for the defense of the city of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 760) for the relief of the widows of 
Union soldiers, sailors, or marines; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 761) to authorize the appointment of 
dental surgeons in the United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 762) providing for the equipment of Army 
transports with life launches; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 763) for the erection of a post-office build- 
ing in the town of Wakefield, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 764) providing that the statute of limita- 
tions shall not be interposed in any suit brought by any la- 
borer, workman, or mechanic in the Court of Claims against 
the United States to recover wages claimed to be due him un- 
der the national eight-hour law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 765) to amend the records on file at the 
War Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 766) for the recognition of services of a 
military nature rendered by certain civilians in the late War 
with Spain; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 767) granting pen- 
sions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, and amending the 
act of April 19, 1908, relative to widows of soldiers, etc., of 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 768) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers, sailors, and officers who served 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 769) to create a Tariff 
Board; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 770) granting pen- 
sions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who seryed 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 771) to incorporate the Com- 
mandery in Chief of the Sons of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 772) providing for the physical valuation 
of the properties of railroad companies engaged in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. : 

Also, a bill (H, R. 778) fixing the price of gas in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 774) to provide for the ap- 
pointment and compensation of professors and instructors at 
the Naval Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 775) to provide 
for the erection of a post oflice and courthouse at Rutland, Vt.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 776) providing 
for the cession of a portion of the unoccupied public lands in 
the State of Colorado by the Government to the State of Colo- 
rado; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 777) providing for the cession by the 
Government to the States of all unappropriated public land; to 
the Committee on the Publie Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 778) to prohibit interference with com- 
merce among the States and Territories and with foreign na- 
tions, and to remove obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the 
transmission of certain messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, 
or other means of communication between States and Terri- 
tories and foreign nations; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 779) pensioning the surviving officers and 
enlisted men (or their widows) who served in the Indian wars 
of the western frontiers of the séyeral States and ‘Territories 
from the year 1865 to the year 1890, inclusive; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 1207) to indemnify the State 
of Massachusetts for expenses incurred by it in defense of the 
United States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1208) granting 30 working days’ leave of 
absence in each year, without forfeiture of pay during such 
leave, to certain employees at United States arsenals, proving 
grounds, and supply stations; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1209) authorizing the appointment of an 
additional assistant appraiser at the port of Boston, Mass.; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 1210) to confer 
upon the Commissioners of the District of Columbia the powers 
of a public-service commission; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1211) to regulate the business of loaning 
money on security of any kind by persons, firms, and corpo- 
rations other than national banks, licensed bankers, trust com- 
panies, savings banks, building and loan associations, pawn- 
brokers, and real-estate brokers in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1212) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to aban- 
don or willfully neglect to provide for the support and mainte- 
nance by any person of his wife or of his or her minor children 
in destitute or necessitous circumstances,” approved March 23, 
1906; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 1218) to establish and disburse a public- 
school teachers’ retirement fund in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1214) to enable the Telepost Co. to con- 
struct its plant, operate the same, and transact its business in 
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the District of Columbia, and to make necessary connections 
with other parts of its system; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1215) to provide for a report upon and a 
comprehensive map or maps showing the land necessary to be 
acquired for parks and park ways within the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1216) to provide for the payment of the 
debt of the District of Columbia, and to provide for permanent 
improvements, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 1217) to incorporate 
the East Washington Suburban Railway Co.; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1218) to require all transportation com- 
panies within the District of Columbia to provide separate 
accommodations for the white and negro races and to prescribe 
punishments and penalties for violating its provisions; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1219) to credit and pay to the several 
States and Territories and the District of Columbia all moneys 
collected under the direct tax levied by the acts of Congress ap- 
proved, respectively, July 1, 1862; March 7, 1864; July 13, 1866, 
and March 2, 1867; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 1220) to amend sections 
1791 and 1792 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 1221) to increase the pension of certain 
pensioned soldiers and sailors who lost the sight of one eye or 
the sight of both eyes in the service of the United States, and 
to proyide a rate of pension for those who have lost the sight of 
one eye and partial loss of sight of the other eye; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1222) to amend an act approved February 
6, 1907, granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers 
and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1223) to amend section 860 of the Revised 
ite aten of the United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1224) providing for the erection of a 
monument to Gen, Anthony Wayne at Defiance, Ohio; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1225) to place lumber on the free list; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1226) for the distribution of the cotton- 
nae collected in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1227) for a survey for a canal between 
Toledo, Ohio, and Chicago, III.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1228) to furnish bronze medals of honor 
to surviving soldiers who responded to President Lincoln's 
first call for troops; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1229) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Napoleon, 
in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1230) providing for the erection of a 
public building at Van Wert, in the State of Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1281) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Bryan, in 
the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 1232) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to procure suitable memorial tablets to com- 
memorate the valor and patriotism of the Worth Infantry and 
York Rifles, who were the first fully armed and equipped sol- 
diers to do active service in response to President Lincoln's call 
for 75,000 volunteers, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 1233) to fix the compensa- 
tion of watchmen, messengers, and laborers in the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Ronds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1234) to reorganize and increase the 
efficiency of the commissioned grades of chief boatswain, chief 
gunner, and chief carpenter in the Navy of the United States; 
to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 


Also, a bill (II. R. 1235) providing for the retirement of- 


petty officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy or 
Marine Corps, and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 1236) for the erection 
of an equestrian statue of Maj. Gen. John Stark in the city of 
Manchester, N. H.; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1287) making an appropriation toward the 
construction of a dry dock at the Portsmouth Navy Yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 1238) to 
authorize the appointment of boards of investigation and arbi- 
tration, and to define their powers and duties; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1239) to prevent the Government or any 
officer, employee, or agent of the Government, the Territories, 
and the District of Columbia from contracting for products of 
convict labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1240) to limit the effect of a regulation of 
interstate commerce between the several States in goods, wares, 
and merchandise, wholly or in part manufactured by convict 
labor, or in any prison or reformatory; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1241) to establish fish-cultural stations in 
the State of New Jersey; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1242) providing for the appointment of a 
chaplain in the Life-Saving Service of the United States in the 
district including the coast of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1243) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Mount 
Holly, in the State of New Jersey; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1244) to grant pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the 
yarious Indian wars, and to grant pensions to certain widows 
of such soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1245) to extend to the port of Thompsons 
Point, in the district of Bridgeton, N. J., the privilege of imme- 
diate transportation without appraisement of dutiable mer- 
chandise; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1246) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Vineland, in 
the State of New Jersey; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 1247) amending sec- 
tion 2 of an act entitled “An act to increase the pension of 
widows, minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors 
of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various Indian 
wars, ctc., and to grant a pension to certain widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War,“ approved 
April 19, 1908; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 1248) to authorize the See- 
retary of the Interior to convey a certain frame building; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1249) to establish a fish-hatching and fish- 
cultural station within the second congressional district, State 
of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1250) allowing a second homestead entry 
in certain cases; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1251) authorizing two persons to unite in 
making a homestead entry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1252) to amend section 1 of an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
officers, who served in the Ciyil War and the War with Mex- 
ico,” approved February 6, 1907; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1258) for the relief of homestead entry- 
men; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1254) granting homestead entryman six 
months within which to begin improvements and establish 
residence, and authorizing registers and receivers to grant addi- 
tional time; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1255) to prohibit the issuing of special- 
tax stamps for the sale of intoxicating liquors in certain States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1256) to incorporate the Webster National 
Birthplace Association; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1257) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to conyey by patent a certain lot in the city of Alva, 
Okla.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1258) to amend paragraph No. 233, section 
1, of an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
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purposes,” approved August 5, 1909; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1259) to amend sections 2304 and 2305 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. : 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (II. R. 1260) providing for the 
establishing of a Weather Bureau station at Laredo, Tex.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1261) to amend an act entitled An act 
to provide for the adjudication and payment of claims arising 
from Indian depredations,” approved March 3, 1891; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1262) to repeal sections 1104 and 1108, 
Mra Statutes, edition of 1878; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 1268) to amend 
an act entitled “ An act to authorize entry of the public lands by 
incorporated cities and towns for cemetery and park purposes,” 
approved September 30, 1890 (26 Stat., p. 502); to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1264) to authorize cities and incorporated 
towns to purchase coal lands; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1265) granting to various States public 
Jands to be sold under certain restrictions and the proceeds 
thereof used for the construction and improving of publie 
highways; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1266) providing for appeals from decisions 
of the Secretary of the Interior to the Federal district court, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1267) granting public land to the city of 
Boulder, Colo., for public park purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1268) granting public land to the city of 
Canon City, Colo., for public park purposes; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1269) to change the name of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in the city of Washington, P. C., to Lincoln Avenue; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1270) to grant certain lands to the city of 
Colorado Springs, the town of Manitou, and the town of Cas- 
cade, Colo.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1271)to amend section 2320 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1272) to establish an agricultural experi- 
ment station on the western slope of Colorado; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1273) to establish a botanical laboratory 
at Denver, Colo.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1274) to establish and maintain a fish- 
hatching and fish-culture station in Garfield County, State of 
Colorado; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1275) to establish and maintain a fish- 
hatching and fish-culture station in La Plata County, Colo.; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1276) to make October 12 in ench year a 
public holiday, to be called Columbus Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1277) to acquire a site for a public build- 
ing at Salida, Colo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 1278) to acquire a site for a public buid- 
ing at Cripple Creek, Colo.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1279) to acquire a site for a public building 
5 caaan Colo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 1280) to acquire a site for a public building 
at Idaho Springs, Colo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1281) to acquire a site for a public building 
E Delta, Colo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1282) to acquire a site for a public building 
at Montrose, Colo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1283) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Glenwood 
Springs, State of Colorado; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1284) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building in the city of Durango, Colo.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 


By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 1285) to provide for the 
taxation of incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1286) prescribing annual registration fees 
for corporations operating in the District of Columbia and pro- 
viding for enforcing payment thereof; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1287) requiring corporations organized 
outside of the District of Columbia and desiring permits to 
operate within the same to show that 10 per cent of authorized 
capital has been paid in, and to file with the recorder of deeds 
certified copies of their charters before such permit shall be 
issued; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1288) to amend the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia regarding corporations; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1289) to establish I-cent letter postage; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Rounds. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 1290) to 
protect American trade and American shipping from foreign 
monopolies; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 1291) to create a com- 
mission to develop sources of revenue outside of taxation 
through the utilization of the natural resources of the public 
domain; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1292) to establish in the Department of 
Agriculture the Office of Public Roads; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1293) prohibiting the issuance and opera- 
tion of Federal liquor licenses In communities where State or 
local laws forbid the sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1294) to create a committee on interstate 
and foreign quarantine and public health; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1295) for an investigation by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to promote the more general use of cotton 
goods and materials manufactured of raw cotton in the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1296) to consolidate the Bureau of Manu- 
factures and the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor into one bureau to be ealled the“ Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce“; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1297) for the regulation and control of 
fraternal benefit societies in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 1298) to amend section 167 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 1299) to amend 
an act entitled “An act providing for publicity of contributions 
made for the purpose of influencing elections at which Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are elected"; to the Committee on Wlec- 
tion of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 1300) to amend sections 1 
and 2 of an act entitled “An act to determine the jurisdiction 
of circuit courts of the United States and to regulate the re- 
moval of causes from State courts, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 1301) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to prohibit the passage of local or special laws 
in the Territories of the United States, to limit Territorial in- 
debtedness, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 1302) to reenact section 
12 of the act of August 5, 1909; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1303) to import wild and domestic animals 
into the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (II. R. 1304) to 
provide American registers for the steamers San Jose, Limon, 
Esparta, Cartago, Parismina, Heredia, Abangarez, Turriulba, 
Atenas, Almirante, Santa Marta, Mctapan, Zacapa, Greenbrier, 
Peralia, La Senora, and Sizaola; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 1305) to lower the rates of 
customs duties on imports into the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1306) to incorporate the Elementary Edu- 
cation Foundation; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1307) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the State of Alabama; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1308) to prevent the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on board yessels and in navy yards and naval stations 
owned by the United States Government; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1309) to establish a council of national 
defense; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1310) to encourage the development of 
the American merchant marine and to promote commerce and 
the national defense; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1311) to provide for auxiliary vessels 
for the Navy; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 1312) for estab- 
lishing a Bureau of Domestic Science; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1313) to establish a fish-cultural station 
near Chicago, in the State of Illinois; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 1314) to incorporate the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 1815) authorizing the See- 
retary of the Interior to set aside certain lands in Oklahoma, 
being a portion of Platt National Park, for a soldiers’ home; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1316) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1817) to enconrage and promote commerce 
between the United States and foreign countries as relates to 


the wood-pulp and printing-paper industry; to the Committee on 


Ways and Means. 


Also, a bill (II. R. 1318) to repeal the duty on cotton ties; | 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1319) to repeal the duty on cotton bagging; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1320) to repeal the duty on lumber; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1321) providing for the allotment of land 
to the Apache Indians now under the charge of the War De- 
partment at Fort Sill, Okla., as prisoners of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1322) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to make investigations and report to Congress where a 
suitable reservation can be secured on which to allot certain 
Apuche Indian prisoners of war now under the charge of the 
War Department at Fort Sill, Okla., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1323) to increase salaries of rural free- 
ee carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1324) to prevent gambling in cotton and 
grain futures, and providing penalties for the violation thereof; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1325) for the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress among the several States under the 
Thirteenth Decennial Census; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 1326) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to have constructed a direct road leading from the 
southern end of the New Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River to the national cemetery at Arlington and Fort Myer; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1827) to provide for the erection of a 
monument to the signers of the Declaration of Independence; 
to the Committee on the Library. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1328) for the construction of a public 
building at Warrenton, Va.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1329) providing for the coinage of cer- 
tain memorial half dollars for the benefit of the Washington 
Monument Association of Alexandria, Va.; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1330) to protect the monuments already 
erected on the battlefields of Bull Run, Va., and otber monu- 
poe that may be there erected; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 1331) regu- 
lating the payment of money to Indians; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1832) regulating Indian allotments dis- 
posed of by will; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 1333) to regulate the com- 
pensation of skilled machinists in the Naval Gun Factory of 
the Washington Navy Yard, in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1334) amending section 2 of the invalid 
pension act of June 27, 1890; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. F 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1335) amending the pension act approved 
March 2, 1903 (Public act No. 134) ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1336) providing an old-age pension for 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, Regulars 
or Volunteers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 1337) to extend the provi- 
sions of the pension laws to officers and enlisted men of State 
military organizations who rendered military service to the 
Union during the War of the Rebellion, and to their widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 1338) for the pur- 
chase of the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1339) to increase the pension of those who 
have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in the same in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the 
War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 1340) granting pensions to 
soldiers confined in so-called Confederate prisons; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1341) providing for an experimental 
parcel-post system to be confined entirely to rural delivery 
routes operating from post offices located in not to exceed four 
counties in the United States; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1342) granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and oflicers, who seryed in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 1343) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of 
aliens into the United States,“ approved February 20, 1907; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WEEKS: Resolution (H. Res. 7) continuing John T. 
Chancey in his present position; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 
8) to name the House Office Building Henry Clay Hall; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Resolution (H. Res. 9) authorizing increase 
of salaries of superintendent of press gallery and messenger; 
to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
10) authorizing the printing and binding of the history of the 
United States navy yard at Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 12) pro- 
viding for appointment of a special committee to investigate 
the Government Hospital for the Insane in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Resolution (H. Res. 13) for investi- 
gation of expenditures in the State Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the State Department. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 14) for investigation of expenditures 
in the Treasury Department; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Treasury Department. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 15) for investigation of expenditures 
in the War Department; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 16) for investigation of expendi- 
tures in the Navy Department; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Navy Department. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 17) for investigation of expendi- 
tures in the Post Office Department; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Post Office Department. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 18) for investigation of expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 19) for investigation of expendi- 
tures in the Department of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 20) for the investigation of expendi- 
tures in the Department of Commerce and Labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 21) for the investigation of expendi- 
tures in Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Agriculture. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 22) for investigation of expenditures 
on public buildings; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SLATDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 23) expressing the 
opinion of the House of Representatives as to the propriety of a 
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joint agreement between the various Governments of America 
for the mutual guaranty of their sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to 
correct errors in the enrollment of certain appropriation acts 
approved March 4, 1911; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 2) making appropriations 
for the payment of certain expenses incident to the first session 
of the Sixty-second Congress; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 3) making immediately 
available the appropriations for mileage of Senators and of 
Members of the House of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 4) approving 
the constitution formed by the constitutional convention of the 
Territory of New Mexico; to the Committee on the Territories, 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York and Mr. GOLDFOGLE: 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 5) providing for the termination of 
the treaty between the United States of America and Russia, 
concluded at St. Petersburg December 18, 1832; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 6) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States provid- 
ing for the election of Senators by the people of the several 
States; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. SULZER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 7) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
Senators of the United States by direct vote of the people; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 8) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by 
the people of the several States; to the Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. CLINE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 9) to declare the 
purpose of the United States to relinquish control over the 
Philippines, establish an independent government for them, and 
protect the same by a general treaty of neutrality; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 10) designating a commission to examine buildings now 
leased by the Government in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 11) making 
an appropriation for a Government exhibit at the Appalachian 
Exposition at Knoxville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J, Res. 12) to enable Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, or Delegates to obtain certain information; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 18) authorizing and directing the Secretary of State to 
arrange an international conference to fix the maximum depth 
of rivers, harbors, and the approaches thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 14) 
approving the constitutions formed by the constitutional con- 
ventions of the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 15) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States respect- 
ing the commencement and termination of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 16) to regulate and control the use of wireless telegraphy 
and wireless telephony; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
17) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
the right of citizens of the United States to yote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 18) 
authorizing the appointment of a commission to consider the 
restoration to the District of Columbia of a portion of Alex- 
andria County, Va.; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 19) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to award the congressional medal of 
honor to Peter B. Cupp; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ADAIR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 20) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States provid- 
ing for the election of Senators of the United States; to the 


Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. CALDER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 21) providing 
for the termination of the treaty between the United States 
of America and Russia, concluded at St. Petersburg, December 
18, 1832; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
22) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
the election of Senators of the United States; to the Committee 
on Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress, 

By Mr, SHEPPARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 23) to in- 
crease and popularize the use of cotton materials in the United 
States by directing the executive departments to purchase 
same in preference to foreign materials and by requesting com- 
panies, firms, and individuals to make purchases with the same 
object in view; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missourl: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
24) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
Senators shall be elected by the people of the several States; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. STERLING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 25) to 
amend the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMERON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 26) approv- 
ing the constitution formed by the constitutional convention of 
the Territory of Arizona; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. FERRIS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 27) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States provid- 
ing for the levy and collection of an income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 28) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 1) arranging for improvement in the American tobacco 
trade conditions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. - 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: Concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 2) authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HANNA: Memorial of the Legislature of North Da- 
kota, concerning Railway Mail Service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 72) granting an increase 
of pension to Dennis Pitts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 73) granting an increase of pension to 
Leon Schuhmacher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 74) granting an increase of pension to 
Harman A. Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 75) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Gilts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 76) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Simcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 77) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin J. Switzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 78) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 79) granting an increase of pension 
George J. Solly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 80) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Saul; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 81) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael S. Ashton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank B. Sapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 83) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Carew; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 84) granting an increase of pension to 
Loren G. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 85) granting an increase of pension 
Charles W. Boland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 86) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses M. Haver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 87) granting an increase of pension 
William Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 88) granting an increase of pension to 
Malissa Thomas; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 89) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Babel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 90) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Tennison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 91) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry A. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 92) granting an increase of pension to 
Willis Dennis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 93) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Baughman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 94) granting an inerease of pension to 
Leven Corkwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 95) granting an increase of pension to 
David Wineland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 96) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Lybold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 97) granting an increase of pension to 
Gregory Dolt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 98) granting an increase of pension to Lay 
W. Itichardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 99) granting an incrense of pension to 
James Stafford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 100) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph E. Kistner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 101) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Saer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 102) granting an increase of pension to 
Folin Stickle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 103) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan C. Warden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 104) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 105) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Nedry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 106) granting an increase of pension to 
James Turner; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 107) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Boroff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 108) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 109) granting an increase of pension to 
Zephaniah Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also,.a bill (H. R. 110) granting a pension to Angeline Doane; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 111) granting a pension to Emma L. Cole; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 112) granting a pension to Frank Newman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 118) granting a pension to Lena Lawrence; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 114) granting a pension to Mary C. Ecken- 
rhoad; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 115) granting a pension to Amanda S. 
Kline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 116) granting a pension to Fred F. Travis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 117) granting a pension to Ellen E. Wilson 
(now Webster); to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 118) granting a pension to Moses G. Coates; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 119) granting a pension to Harriet M. 
Slough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 120) granting a pension to Jonathan Budd; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 121) granting a pension to Catharine 
Crockett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 122) granting a pension to Mary Gary; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 123) granting a pension to Ida L. Baker; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 124) granting a pension to Rachel Lobaugh; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 125) granting a pension to Sarah A. Long 
(now Christy); to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 126) granting a pension to Mary A. Robin- 
son; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 127) granting a pension to Harman F. 
Schultz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 128) granting a pension to Minerva B. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 129) granting a pension to Sallie E. Burch; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 180) for the relief of Charles Dahling; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 131) for the relief of Thaddeus Harris; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 132) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of William L. Wiles; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 133) to remove the charge of desertion from 
be oo of Burdett J. Lamson; to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 134) to remove the charge of desertion 
pets the record of Allen Keffer; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 135) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julius Bongner; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 136) granting a pension to Anton Opper- 
mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 187) granting a pension to Charles A. 
Benham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 138) for the relief of the Lewis Publishing 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 139) granting an increase of 
pension to Alban G. Knode; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 140) granting an increase of pension to 
Phillipine Steins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 141) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 142) granting an increase of pension 
Harrison Moulthop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 143) granting an increase of pension to 
Ulrich Schlaudecker ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 144) granting an increase of pension to 
Roswell T. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 145) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace M. Marquet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 146) granting an increase of pension to 
Amaziah Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 147) granting an increase of pension to 
Woodley C. Winsor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 148) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Bauchard; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 149) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Eckert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 150) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar A. Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 151) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 152) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Bible; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 153) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 154) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 155) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Dumars; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 156) granting an increase of pension to 
George P. Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 157) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace Greeley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 158) granting an increase of pension to 
Ammi Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 159) granting a pension to Serena Young; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill GH. R. 160) granting a pension to Wilhelmine 
Neubert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 161) granting a pension to Justis W. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 162) granting a pension to Julius W. 
Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 163) granting a pension to William F. 
Disbrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 164) granting a pension to Eva Kern; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 165) for the relief of Robert M. Brown; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 166) for the relief of John M. Devereaux; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 167) to reimburse A. J. Caufman, of Girard, 
Erie County, Pa., in the sum of $300, together with interest 
thereon from October 16, 1862, for soldier furnished United 
States, being the amount paid by him to one Charles Morton as 
a substitute; to the Committee on War Claims. 


to 
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By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 168) granting a pension to 
John Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 169) granting a pension to Stocton Spon- 
seller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 170) granting a pension to George Sorrell; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 171) granting a pension to Bridget McIn- 
tire; to the Committee on Invalid Penstons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 172) granting a pension to Flora O. Me- 
Ginnis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 173) granting a pension to John A. Me- 
Cauley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 174) granting a pension to Frances Haring; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 175) granting a pension to A. H. Dolly; to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 176) granting a pension to Sabina O. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 177) granting a pension to A. J. Cline; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also,*a bill (H. R. 178) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleam Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 179) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 180) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Tattersall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 181) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Spiker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 182) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Shuttlesworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 183) granting an fncrease of pension to 
Mary J. Penrod; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 184) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth R. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 185) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Michael; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 186) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Hendrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 187) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Gould; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 188) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles S. Fortney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 189) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben H. Dillon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 190) granting an increase of pension te 
John W. Combs; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 191) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcellus Albright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 192) granting an increase of pension to 
Kenrick B. Combs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 193) granting an increase of pension to 
Pryor G. Guseman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 194) granting a pension to Andrew N. 
Shuttleworth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 195) granting a pension to Henrietta 
Stuart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 196) to correct the military record of 
Urias Bolyard, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 197) for the relief of Willis B. Cross; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 198) for the relief of John Edwards, alias 
John D. Edwards; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 199) for the relief of William D. Garner; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 200) for the relief of James Irwin, alias 
James Williamson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 201) for the relief of Jacob Kesner; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 202) for the relief of John Lyons; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 203) for the relief of Lieut. Benjamin §. 
McDonald; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 204) for the relief of Jacob Mallow; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 205) for the relief of Louis F. Upwright, 
ee Ludwig. F. Rupprecht; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 206) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in case of Mary E. Buckey; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 207) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of William W. Myers, executor of 
James W. Myers, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 208) for the relief of the estate of John 
Burns, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 209) for the relief of the estate of Jacob 
Custer, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 210) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Gannon, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 211) for the relief of Santford Bruce; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 212) for the relief of Joseph R. Brown; to 
the Conimittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 213) for the relief of the employees of and 
the contractors who furnished castings to the United States 
armory at’ Harpers Ferry, Va., from January 1, 1861, to April 
19, 1861, inclusive; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 214) for the relief of the County court of 
Berkeley County, W. Va.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 215) for the relief of Mrs. Frances Apbo- 
gast, widow of Allen Arbogast, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 216) for the relief of Gideon C. Corley; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 217) for the relief of William D. Graham; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 218) for the relief of the board of educa- 
tion of the Harpers Ferry school district, of Jefferson County, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 219) for the relief of Dennis A. Litzinger; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 220) for the relief of Edward Tearney, 
administrator of Samuel Ridenour, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 221) for the relief of Margaret A. Timber- 
lake, administratrix of Richard Timberlake, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 222) for the relief of Andrew J. Weese; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 223) for the relief of John Whittington; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 224) for the relief of the heirs of Archeles 
Stanley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 225) for the relief of the heirs of John H. 
Smith, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 226) for the relief of the heirs of Benja- 
min Ryan, of Monongalia County, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 227) for the relief of the heirs of George 
Lamon, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 228) for the relief of the heirs of Lydia 
A. Hockensmith, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 229) for the relief of the heirs of James L. 
Geaslen, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 230) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
A. Dinkle, heir of John F. Dinkle and J. Daniel Dinkle; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 231) for the relief of the heirs of John S. 
Chenoweth; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 282) for relief of the heirs of Isaac Clifford, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 233) for the relief of John Hood; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 234) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Benjamin P. Scovill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 235) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Danburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 236) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard M. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 237) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ladd; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 288) granting an increase of pension to 
Job Trenholm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 239) granting an increase of pension to 
John O'Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 240) granting an increase of pension to 
John Eastman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 241) granting an increase of pension to 
John Mulligan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 242) granting an increase of pension to 
Leicester B. Goodell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 243) granting an increase of pension to 
William Murdock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 244) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Desmuke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 245) granting a pension to George Sword; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 246) for the relief of F. W. Schultz; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 247) for the relief of Allen Edward 
O'Toole and others, who sustained damage by reason of acci- 
dent at Rock Island Arsenal; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 248) for the relief of Rathbun, Beachy 
& Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 240) for the relief of the Turner Produce 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 250) to correct the military record of 
Levi Conright; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 251) to correct the military record of 
Thomas E. Philips; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 252) authorizing the cancellation of the 
allotment of Peter Rousseau; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (II. R. 253) to correct the military 
record of Herman Radeck; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 254) to complete the military record of 
Andrew H. Johnson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 255) to complete the military record of 
Elijah M. Beraud; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 256) for the relief of Lieut. Commander 
Jerome E. Morse, United States Navy, retired; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 257) to authorize and direct 
the President of the United States to place upon the retired list 
of the United States Nayy Surg, I. W. Kite with the rank of 
medical inspector; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 258) for the relief of Thomas W. Best; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (II. R. 259) to pay Lewis J. Blair, late 
lieutenant colonel Eighty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, amount found due him by the Court of Claims; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 260) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Grice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 261) granting a pension to 
Julius S. Veile; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 262) granting a pension to Agnes W. Oul- 
ley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 263) granting a pension to Lorinda S. Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 264) for the relief of Hans Peter Guttorm- 
sen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Alro, a bill (H. R. 265) for the relief of James Easson; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 266) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam A. Persons; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 267) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles W. Sexton; to the Committce on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 268) granting an increase of pension to 
Carlton Routzalin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 269) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel R. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 270) granting an increase of pension to 
Asahel F. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 271) granting an increase of pension 
Enoch Cruea; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bil (H. R. 272) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 273) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Bowman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 274) granting an inerease of pension to 
Ephraim A. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 275) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Ackerman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 276) granting an increase of pension to 
Winfield S. Webster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 277) granting an increase of pension 
Homer C. Tyler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 278) granting an increase of pension to 
Janes W. Thorp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 279) granting an increase of pension to 
George L. Catlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R: 280) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver S. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 281) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Wolfe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 282) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Wise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 283) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Wilson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 284) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph L. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 285) granting an increase of pension to 
Christ Westphal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 286) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward P. Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 287) granting an inerease of pension to 
Green Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 288) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel K. Verrill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 289) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Van Deman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 200) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie A. Towle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 291) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Tilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 292) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Tanner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 293) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard C. Strumphford ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 294) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Storks; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 295) granting an inerease of pension to 
John Spies; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 296) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Sovern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 297) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 298) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Seigler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 299) granting an incercase of pension to 
Phillip Schnepp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 300) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Reilley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 301) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus A. G. Rayhouser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 302) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 303) granting an increase of pension to 
Othmiel L. Moffitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 304) granting an increase of pension to 
James Mobley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 305) granting an inerease of pension to 
Mary A. Meehan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 306) granting an inerease of pension to 
John O. MeNabb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (II. R. 307) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Loghry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 308) granting an increase of pension to 
Whitsel Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 309) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles S. Leon, alias Samuel T. Jones; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 310) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Kolb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 311) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 312) granting an incrense of pension to 
John A. Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 313) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 314) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 315) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 316) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel S. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 317) granting an increase of pension 
Allen S. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 318) granting an increase of pension 
John N. Jennings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 319) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Hawn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 320) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Huggins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 321) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 322) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 323) granting an increase of pension to 
Emanuel Gross; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 324) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 325) granting an increase of pension to 
Leslie Gragg; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 326) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Gonyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 327) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ginder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 328) granting an increase of pension to 
' William Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 829) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 330) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah J. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 331) granting an increase of pension 
John Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 332) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis M. Fletcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 333) granting an increase of pension 
Jacobs L. Etnire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 334) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Erwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 335) granting an increase of pension 
David S. Durbin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 336) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas E. Donnelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 337) granting an increase of pension 
Jesse Dickens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 338) granting an increase of pension 
Margaret J. Dea ver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 339) granting an increase of pension 
Mary A. Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 340) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Conley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 341) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 342) granting an increase of pension 
Elias Corns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
Also, a bill (H. R. 348) granting an increase of pension 
Richard Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 344) granting an increase of pension 
Warren Cochran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 345) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 346) granting an increase of pension 
N. A. Chamberlain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 347) granting an increase of pension 
John M. Castle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 348) granting an increase of pension 
John Cain; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 349) granting an increase of pension 
Ephraim M. Bryson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 350) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 351) granting an increase of pension 
John Brugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 352) granting an increase of pension 
Charles C. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 353) granting an increase of pension 
James Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 354) granting an increase of pension 
Josiah Allman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 355) granting an increase of pension 
Wellington Carpenter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 856) granting a pension to Robert C. 
McCulloch; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 357) granting a pension to Edward West; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 358) granting a pension to Ida B. Fuller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 359) granting a pension to Laura New- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 300) granting a pension to Fannie Conn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. e 
Also, a bill (H. R. 861) granting a pension to Henry Willis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 362) granting a pension to Edward A. 
Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 363) granting a pension to Horace Stam- 
baugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 864) granting a pension to Phoebe J. 
Sawdey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 865) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Richardson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 306) granting a pension to Edward Me- 
Queen; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 367) granting a pension to Sarah Keys; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 368) granting a pension to Isaac Horn; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 869) granting a pension to Emma M. 
Heimlich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 370) granting a pension to Hoyt Hayden; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 371) granting a pension to Harriett M. 
Glazier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 372) granting a pension to Mary L. Ford; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 373) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 374) granting a pension to Patrick Feeley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 375) granting a pension to John E. Clark; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 876) granting a pension to Anna Christie; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 377) granting a pension to Hiram W. 
Bays; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 378) to correct the military record of 
Joseph H, Rogers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 379) to correct the military record of 
Louis Laddauer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 380) for the relief of the legal representa- 
an of Sewell Coulson, deceased; to the Committee on War 

‘aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 381) for the relief of Edward S. Carr; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 382) for the relief of Claude M. Waite; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 383) granting a 
pension to Walter English; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 384) granting a pension to Luthur M. 
Southall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 385) granting a pension to Myers Fertig; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 886) granting a pension to Emma L. Mil- 
ler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 387) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank H. Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 388) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
J. Hope, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 389) for the relief of the estate of John 
Anderson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 890) to reimburse the trustees of the Pres- 
byterian Church at McDowell, State of Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 391) to reimburse William Van Derveer, 
of Millboro, Va., for excess revenue taxes assessed against and 
collected from him; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 392) granting an increase 
of pension to Fayette Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 393) granting a pension to Mary R. C. 
Blanchard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 394) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah S. Woodward; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 395) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Weaber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 396) granting an increase of pension 
J. Howard Willets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 397) granting an inerease of pension 
George L. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 398) granting an increase of pension 
Wilbur F. Vannote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 399) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 400) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 401) granting an inerease of pension 
Hamilton M. Roney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 402) granting an increase of pension 
Theodore Ranigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 403) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth Penn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 404) granting an increase of pension 
Michael O'Neill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 405) granting an inerease of pension 
George Onens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 406) granting an increase of pension 
Susan G. Maken; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 407) granting an increase of pension 
William Moore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 408) granting an increase of pension 
George Laws; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 409) granting an increase of pension 
James J. Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 410) granting an increase of pension 
David B. Husted; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 411) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 412) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Gennett; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 418) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas L. Forbis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 414) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen H. Chew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 415) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 416) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Coles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 417) granting an increase of pension to 
Berdsall Cornell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 418) granting an increase of pension to 


Daniel Brewster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 419) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 420) granting a pension to Jacob N. Wun- 
der: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 421) granting a pension to Thomas S. 
Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 422) granting a pension to Rebecca Ped- 
rick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 423) granting a pension to David A. Nelli- 
gan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 424) granting a pension to Mary J. Mer- 
win; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 425) granting a pension to Providence S. 
Ludlam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 426) granting a pension to George W. 
Hartman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 427) granting a pension to Margaretta B. 
Hodson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 428) granting a pension to Edward G. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 429) for the relief of Adolphus Yuncker ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 430), for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner T. P. Leined, or their legal representatives; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 431) for the relief of the heirs of Marianne 
Sainte Ana Schrepper; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 482) for the relief of Anna M. Mershon, 
administratrix of Daniel S. Mershon, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 433) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam S. Schenck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 434) to correct the military record of 
Robert T. Short; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 485) to correct the military record of 
Bernard Rodgers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 436) to correct the military record of 
Daniel O'Sullivan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 437) to correct the military record of 
George Davidson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

. Also, a bill (H. R. 438) to correct the military record of 
William H. Cornell; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 489) referring the claim of the legal repre- 
sentatives of William T. Duvall, deceased, against the United 
States to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 440) to permit Eugene Boehm to prosecute 
an action against the United States Government in the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 441) 
granting an increase of pension to Henry W. Baker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. = 

Also, a bill (II. R. 442) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 443) granting an increase of pension to 
Caleb A. Lott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 444) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Vaught; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 445) granting an increase of pension to 
James Boner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAPEAN; A bill (H. R. 446) granting an increase of 
r to Augustus Sponsler; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 447) granting an increase of pension to 
George Hostler; to the Conimittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 448) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob D. Welsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 449) granting an increase of pension 
David W. Crider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 450) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Platts; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 451) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin W. Unger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 452) granting an increase of pension 
Philip T. Cashman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 453) granting an increase of pension 
Oliver W. Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 454) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 455) granting an increase of pension 
Henry S. Swartz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 456) granting an increase of pension 
Henry S. Flory; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 457) to correct the military record 
Peter Gouker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 458) to correct the military record 
Robert Herr; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 459) to correct the military record 
Henry Bubb; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 460) to correct the military record 
Edward T. Lewis; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 461) to correct the military record 
T. Abram Hetrick; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 462) granting an increase of 
pension to 'Thomas Rader; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 468) granting an increase of pension to 
James Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 464) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cooley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 465) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Cable; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 466) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. Van Wye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 467) granting an increase of pension 
Cyrus P. Green; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 468) granting an increase of pension 
Rufus M. Boring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 400) granting an increase of pension 
John R. Massengail; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 470) granting an increase of pension 
James Richey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 471) granting an increase of pension 
Herman E. Hadley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 472) granting an increase of pension 
George B. Stoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 473) granting an increase of pension 
William A. Crum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 474) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Tatlow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 475) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah R. Thornton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 476) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Smyers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 477) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 478) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Strother; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 479) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Remiatte; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 480) granting an increase of pension to 
General-L. Rackley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 481) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Lucas; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 482) granting an incréase of pension to 
William D. McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 483) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Mecham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 484) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick H. McBride; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 485) granting an increase of pension to 
Benet Messer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 486) granting an increase of pension to 
John M, Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 487) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. McClarey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 488) granting a pension to John Moore; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 489) granting an incsease of pension 
Nenh Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 490) granting an increase of pension 
David McClain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 491) granting an increase of pension 
William Misner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 492) granting an increase of pension 
Newton J. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 493) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Monroe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 494) granting an increase of pension 
William Waldo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Iso, a bill (H. R. 495) granting an increase of pension 
Peter G. Wynegar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 496) granting an increase of pension 
John G. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 407) granting an increase of pension 
William Swalley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 498) granting an increase of pension 
John Swem; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 499) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin F. Ralls; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 500) granting an increase of pension 
Katharine Grant Jervey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 501) granting an inerease of pension 
William Joues; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 502) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 503) granting an increase of pension 
James R. Hooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 504) granting an Increase of pension 
William Hix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 505) granting an increase of pension 
Leonard Harper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 506) granting an increase of pension 
Willshier S. Hawley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 507) granting an increase of pension 
Joshua Hubbard: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 508) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Gable; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 509) granting an increase of pension 
Jolm Fulgroat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 510) granting an increase of pension 
Elbert Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 511) granting an increase of pension 
Joel Cokely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 512) granting an inerease of pension 
Stephen Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 513) granting an increase of pension 
Hezekiah C. Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 514) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel C. Inochs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 515) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander Dugal; to the Committee on Invalld Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 516) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Castleberry; to the Committee on Invalld Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 517) granting an increase of pension to 
James Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 51S) granting an increase of pension to 
Buell G. Alford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 519) granting an increase of pension to 
Herman H. Bockhorst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 520) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyatt Botts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 521) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias E. Barker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 522) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Baysinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 528) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Brunsteter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 524) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine F. Edsall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 525) granting an increase of pension to 
David Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 526) granting an increase of pension to 
Columbus W. Donnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 527) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin B. Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 528) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry C. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 529) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Saling; to the Committee on Invalld Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 530) granting an increase of pension to 
Preston Woodmansee; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 531) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Sherer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 532) granting an increase of pension to 
Orange Scott Cummins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 588) granting an increase of pension to 
Shadrach Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 584) granting an increase of pension 
Stephen A, Kennedy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 585) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Ragsdale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 536) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Odell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (II. R. 537) granting an increase of pension 
William II. Clutter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 538) granting a pension to Hugh McKane; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 589) granting a pension to Priscilla Me- 
Carty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 540) granting a pension to Angeline G. 
Kee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 541) granting a pension to James H. Ger- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 542) granting a pension to Louisa M. Fee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 543) granting a pension to Edward A. 
Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 544) granting a pension to Eden N. Dailey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 545) granting a pension to Mary E. Davis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 546) granting a pension to Claude Clark; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 547) granting a pension to Ann Bontrayer; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 518) granting a pension to Frances G. 
Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 549) granting a pension to Homer C. 
Putnam; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 550) granting a pension to Myrtle Webster; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 551) granting a pension to Samuel P. 
Pribble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 552) granting a pension to John Schneider; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensious. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 583) grauting a pension to Robert Roberts; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 554) granting a pension to Maggie E. 
Middlecoff: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 555) granting a pension to Hester A. 
Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 556) granting a pension to Mary D. Nelson; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 557) granting a pension to Louis Seeberger; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (II. R. 558) granting a pension to James NI. 
Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 559) granting a pension to Martin L. 
Van Buren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 560) granting a pension to Andrew Pierce; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 561) granting n pension to Eliza Jane Lee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 562) granting a pension to William Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 568) granting a pension to Charles Glyck- 
herr: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 564) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Ernst and grant him an hon- 
orable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 565) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Alonzo Northrup and grant him an 
honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 566) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Asa Morgan, alias William H, 
Francis, and grant him an honorable discharge; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 567) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Charles H. Mattoon, alias Charles 
H. Waters, and grant him an honorable discharge; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 568) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Richard Dove and grant him an 
honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 569) to remove the charge of desertion 
against William J, Morris; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 570) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Jacob Mull; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 571) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Cyrus McCue; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 572) to remove the charge of desertion 
against James M. Neal; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 578) for the relief of the estate of Israel 
Folsom; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 574) for the relief of the Mary E. Phillips; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 575) for the relief of James A. Nickell; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 576) for the relief of Fanny Donnelly; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 577) for the relief of Benjamin F. Eads; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 578) for the relief of William Redder; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 579) for the relief of Howard V. Hinckley, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 580) to grant an honorable discharge to 
Richard Corner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 581) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey a certain tract of land to the city of Alva, 
State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 582) for 
the allowance of certain claims reported by the Court of Claims, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 583) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph S. Eastman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 584) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Goss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 585) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 586) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel F. Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 587) granting an increase of pension to 
Ebeneezer S. Bigelow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 588) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin B. Mason; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 589) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 590) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 591) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph H. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 592) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 593) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Mears; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 594) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 595) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 596) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Cushing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 597) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas F. Rowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 598) granting a pension to Sara M. John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 599) granting a pension to Catherine B. 
Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 600) granting a pension to Mary J. Sager; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 601) granting a pension to Mary J. Tay- 
lor; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 602) to correct the military record of 
Henry W. Dunbrack; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 603) to correct the military record of 
Albert S. Austin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 604) for the relief of the heirs of George 
W. Coombs; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 605) for the relief of Eudora Sherman 
Kelly, administratrix of the estate of James R, Kelly; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 606) for the 
relief of John Treffeisen; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 607) granting a pension to Walter Cox; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 608) granting an increase of 
pension to John Halstead; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ; 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 609) granting an increase of pension to 
James Agnew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 610) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Preuitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 611) granting an increase of pension to 
John Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 612) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Allanson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 613) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 614) granting pensions to Missouri Home 
Guards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 615) granting pensions to members of the 
Enrolled Missouri Militia; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 616) granting an increase 
of pension to Case J. Wentworth; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 617) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 618) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Welcome, alias John Gendron; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 619) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel F. Tewksbury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 620) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 621) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 622) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. Pearl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 623) granting an: increase of pension to 
Jacob H. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 624) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Gile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 625) granting an increase of pension 
Harvey D. Gamsby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 626) granting an increase of pension 
Israel Fletcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 627) granting an increase of pension to 
A. Wesley Eastman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 628) granting an increase of peusion to 
Joseph L. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 629) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Caswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 680) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles C. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 631) granting an increase of pension to 
Elbridge G. Brackett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 632) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Bassett; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 633) for the relief of George A. Tarbox; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 634) granting a pension to Ella Fall; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 635) granting a pension to Rose B. Dares; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 636) granting a pension to S. Elizabeth 
Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 687) granting an increase of 
pension to Andrew J. Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 638) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Bouldry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 639) granting a pension to Anna S. Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 640) granting a pension to Ethel K. 
Guerin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 641) granting a pension to David K. Ar- 
rand; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 642) for the relief of David Smith; to the 
Committee on Claims. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 643) for the relief of Patrick Rattigan; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 644) for the relief of Mary E. Quinn; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 645) for the relief of Andrew H. Russell 
and William R. Livermore; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 646) for the relief of Elizabeth L. W. 
Bailey, administratrix of the estate of Davis W. Bailey, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 647) for the correction of the military 
record of Maj. Horace P. Williams; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 648) for the relief of the city of Quincy, 
the towns of Weymouth and Hingham, and the Old Colony 
Street Railway Co., all of Massachusetts; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 649) to authorize the appointment of a 
professor of mathematics of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 650) to provide for the appointment and 
retirement of Inte Ensign John Tracey Edson as lieutenant in 
the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 631) authorizing the payment to the admin- 
istrator of the late Ephraim Perkins, captain, of the value of 
his three-fourths of brigantine Eliza and cargo, illegally cap- 
tured by the French, as ascertained by the Court of Claims; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 652) to correct the military record of 
Charles Bowen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 653) for the allowance of certain claims 
reported by the Court of Claims, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 654) granting an 
increase of pension to John Dover; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 655) granting an increase of pension 
John Quinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 636) granting an increase of pension 
William J. Teed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 657) granting an increase of pension 
James Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 658) granting an inerease of pension 
Alice J. Rank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 659) granting an increase of pension 
Amos Diemer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 660) granting an increase of pension 
Edwin H. Beardsley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 661) granting an increase of pension 
William M. Elliott; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 662) granting an increase of pension 
John Mertes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 663) granting an increase of pension 
John G. Sauers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 664) granting an increase of pension to 
Clark E. Calligan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 665) granting an increase of pension 
George P. Clayton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 666) granting an increase of pension 
Martin Fischback; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 667) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph M. Ranney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 668) granting an increase of pension 
Francis R. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 669) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Lakin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 670) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia E. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 671) granting an increase of pension to 
Columbus Ballard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 672) granting an increase of pension 
Frederick Kinner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 673) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth B. Thomason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 674) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Blair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 675) granting a pension to Elnora J. Boyer; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 676) granting a pension to Adrienne T, 
Church; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 677) granting a pension to John K. Jamie- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 678) granting a pension to Louis J. Wilson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 679) granting a pension to Mary O. Daum; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 680) granting a pension to Edgar C. Stur- 
ges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 681) granting a pension to Melinda J. 
Perham Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 682) to appoint Edgar C. Sturges a cap- 
tain in the Army and place him on the retired list; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 683) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Timothy Crowley; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 684) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Michael Carter; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 685) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Frederick Frosch; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 686) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Michael J. Doyle; to the Commitice 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 687) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Inglis; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 688) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George S. Green and to allow his 
widow, Minnie E. Green, a pension; to the Committee on XII II- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 689) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Melville N. Goodrich; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 690) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John A. Curry; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 691) to correct the Military record of 
Joseph C. Burkhardt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 692) to authorize the President to reap- 
point Egil T. Olsen assistant surgeon in the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 698) for the relief of Clement, Curtis & 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 694) for the relief of E. C. Walker; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 695) 
granting an increase of pension to Richard Hyam; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 696) granting an inerease of pension to 
Timothy Stackpole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 697) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Northway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 698) granting a pension to Roxanna N. 
Wilford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 699) granting a pension to Sarah C. Col- 
quhoun; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 700) granting a pension to Sarah J. Por- 
ter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 701) for the relief of James Henry Payne; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 780) granting a pension to 
Thomas Cheatham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 781) granting a pension to Isaac Price; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 782) granting a pension to Mary A. Bron- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 783) granting a pension to M. Belle Houk; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 784) granting a pension to Addie Jones; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 785) granting a pension to J. S. Grubb; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 786) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 787) granting a pension to Nancy Lay; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 788) granting a pension to Martha 
Smithers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 789) granting a pension to J. T. Cooper; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 790) granting a pension to Elihu Wilburn; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bil! (H. R. 791) granting a pension to Zack Amis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 792) granting a pension to Frank Medlin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 703) granting a pension to Cleopatra Hen- 
shaw; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 794) granting a pension to Nancy A, 
Robbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 795) granting a pension to Daniel Best; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 796) granting a pension to Martha G. Ray- 
field; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 797) granting a pension to Lucy Artis; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 708) granting a pension to Sallie Baker; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 799) granting a pension to John MeGhee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 800) granting a pension to George Graham; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 801) granting pensions to the minor heirs 
of Elisha Darity; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 802) granting a pension to Rachel Baird; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 803) granting a pension to Isaac B. Price; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 804) granting a pension to James Henson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 805) granting a pension to Loyd Reynolds; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 806) granting a pension to Alonzo Shoot- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 807) granting a pension to Malissa C. Hall; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 808) granting a pension to Sarah Duncan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 809) granting a pension to Sampson 
McGee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 810) granting a pension to Jolin Green; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 811) granting a pension to James C. Clax- 
ton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 812) granting a pension to John W. Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 813) granting a pension to Swanzy N. 
Kennedy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 814) granting a pension to Helen Grant; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 815) granting a pension to Jesse L, Riggs; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 816) granting a pension to Mary E. Witt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 817) granting a pension to Martha Patter- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 818) granting o pension to William II. 
Shillings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 819) granting a pension to James W. 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 820) granting a pension to Rachel M. Me- 
Neilly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 821) granting a pension to Sabra Shoot- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 822) granting a pension to Thomas Kehoe; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 823) granting a pension to Daniel R. John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 824) granting a pension to D. W. Craw- 
ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H R. 825) granting a pension to James M. 
Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 826) granting a pension to Pearl Jones; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 827) granting a pension to Anna Hill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 828) granting a pension to Mollie Car- 
michael; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 829) granting a pension to James M. Kee- 
ton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 830) granting a pension to Masina Good- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 831) granting a pension to Mary Melta- 
bürger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 832) granting a pension to George W. 
Hatcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 833) granting a pension to Mitchell Fritts; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 834) granting a pension to Benjamin Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 835) granting a pension to Julia A. Rouse; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 836) granting a pension to Thomas Swal- 
low; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 837) granting a pension to John R. Kerley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 888) granting a pension to David M. 
Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 839) granting a pension to Lawson J, 
Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 840) granting a pension to James F, 
Pryor; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 841) granting a pension to Flem B. 
Duncan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 842) granting a pension to John T. 
Mockabee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 843) granting a pension to Frank Romines; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 814) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Wardell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 845) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 846) granting a pension to Polly Nelson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 847) granting a pension to Daniel Burkett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 848) granting a pension to William G. 
Blanton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 840) granting a pension to Serelda Day; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 850) granting a pension to Jane Roberts; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 851) granting a pension to William Cooper; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 852) granting a pension to Othello T. At- 
kinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 833) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Oglesby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 854) granting a pension to Robert G. Tin- 
dle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 855) granting a pension to Alice Robert- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 856) granting a pension to Nancy Ann 
Ray; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 887) granting a pension to Andrew Baird; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 858) granting a pension to William R. 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 839) granting a pension to George A. 
Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 860) granting a pension to Catherine 
Hartly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 861) granting a pension to BE. L. Watkins; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 862) granting a pension to Thomas E. Dun- 
ean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 863) granting a pension to Jennie M. Dye; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 864) granting a pension to Delilah J. Cham- 
bers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 865) granting a pension to Lewis Adkin; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 866) granting a pension to Jane Gentry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 867) granting a pension to Daniel Cahill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 868) granting a pension to Frank C. Grif- 
fith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 869) granting a pension to Henrietta E. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 870) granting n pension to George Wells; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 871) granting a pension to Alfred Me- 
Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 872) granting a pension to Matilda Sum- 
mers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 878) granting a pension to Ada G. North- 
ern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 874) granting a pension to Edward Goings; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 875) granting a pension to Lucy Artis; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 876) granting a pension to George W. 
Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 877) granting a pension to Samuel Greon; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 878) granting a pension to Sue C. Barton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 879) granting a pension to Wilson W. 
Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 880) granting a pension to Magaret A. 
Cate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 881) granting a pension to Samuel H. 
Thacker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 882) granting a pension to John L. John- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 883) granting a pension to William C. 
Blevins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 884) granting a pension to Jane Henry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 885) granting a pension to William M. 
Freels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 886) granting a pension to Margaret Jane 
Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 887) granting a pension to John H. Baker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 888) granting a pension to Albert S. 
Kearney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 889) granting a pension to Mike Cattarine; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 890) granting a pension to Jane Turner; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 891) granting a pension to Annie Rose- 
boro; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 892) granting a pension to Victoria Blan- 
ton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 898) granting a pension to Sarah Brimer; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 894) granting a pension to Harriet J. 
Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 895) granting a pension to George W. Rus- 
sell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 896) granting a pension to Joseph A. Bray; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 897) granting a pension to George A. 
Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 898) granting a pension to Nancy J. Saint 
Clair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 899) granting a pension to James C. Neil; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 900) granting a pension to James Perkins; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 901) granting a pension to R. H. Welch; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 902) granting a pension to Mattie R. Wil- 
loughby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 903) granting a pension to Tirza E. B. 
Hendricks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 904) granting a pension to Sarah J. Blair; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 905) granting a pension to Lou E. Grill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 906) granting a pension to Polly A. Blair; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 907) granting a pension to William Jasper 
McGhee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 908) granting a pension to Burrell F. 
Badget; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 909) granting a pension to Henry Kline; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 910) granting a pension to William 
Hutcheson, alias William King; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 911) granting a pension to Henry Dillard; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 912) granting a pension to Samuel Thomas 
Smith, alias Thomas Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 918) granting a pension to William May; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 914) granting a pension to John Metler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 915) granting a pension to Harrison 
Henny; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 916) granting a pension to Katherine 
Vines; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 917) granting a pension to Thomas Baker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 918) granting a pension to David M. 
Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 919) granting a pension to Mary A. Sharp; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 920) granting a pension to Martha Talley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 921) granting a pension to Cynthia A. Hill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 922) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjman Ellison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 923) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse A. Lynn; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 924) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel M. Bell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 925) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy A. Bumgardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 926) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel G. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 927) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Brooks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 928) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander Edens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 929) granting an increase of pension 
A, Kilen Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 930) granting an increase of pension 
John Dunahoo; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 931) granting an increase of pension 
Howell BE. Freeland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 932) granting an increase of pension to 
James Finley Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 933) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 934) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas L. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 935) granting an increase of pension 
George C. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 936) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew G. Kitts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 937) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Aldridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 938) granting an inerease of pension 
Julian Barger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 939) granting an increase of pension 
Jolin M. Letsinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $40) granting an increase of pension 
Luther Lively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 941) granting an increase of pension 
William McLane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 942) granting an increase of pension 
Fletcher Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 943) granting an inerease of pension to 
Mary E. Spangle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 944) granting an increase of pension 
Adam T. Cottrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 945) granting an increase of pension 
James C. McConnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 946) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 947) granting an increase of pension 
William R. Kidd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 948) granting an increase of pension 
Hugh Hubbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 949) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Qualls; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 950) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Fielden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 951) granting an increase of pension 
John H. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 952) granting an increase of pension 
James Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 953) granting an increase of pension 
John T. Chiles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 954) granting an increase of pension 
Matthew Bunch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 955) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 956) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas W. Devaney; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 957) granting an increase of pension 
Levi Summay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 958) granting an increase of pension 
John A. Prosise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 959) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph M. Squibb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 960) granting an increase of pension 
William G. Selvidge; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 961) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew Goddard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 962) granting an increase of pension 
John A. McKelvey, alias Jackson Burk; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 963) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew Covington; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 964) granting an increase of pension 
Jerome B. Hendricks; to the Committee on Pensions. 
_ Also, a bill (H. R. 965) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 966) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Cheatham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 967) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 968) granting an inerease of pension to 
Robert W. Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 969) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 970) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester Cooper; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 971) granting an increase of pension 
Louise Meyers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 972) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin W. Fielden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 973) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel Dotson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 974) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert N. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 975) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin Coppock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 976) granting an increase of pension to 
Barnard J. Irwin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 977) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas M. Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 978) granting an increase of pension to 
Alford Baker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 979) granting an increase of pension to 
Bruce Clifton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 980) granting an increase of pension to 
Morgan ©. Hackworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 981) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew L. Cassady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 982) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Bales; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 983) granting an increase of pension to 
G. W. Blakley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 984) granting an increase of pension to 
Abner D. Rutherford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 985) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin H. Keith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 986) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 987) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 988) granting an inerease of pension to 
Thomas W. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 989) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse J. Riggs; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 990) granting an increase of pension 
Delos Odell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 991) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 992) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Sexton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 993) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel T. Gourley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 994) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh L. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 995) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 996) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 997) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Eckel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 998) granting an increase of pension to 
Nobert Crudgington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 999) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1000) granting an increase of pension to 
James Madison Rolain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1001) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Luttrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1002) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary V. Webster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1003) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert N. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1004) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis II. Whitson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1005) granting an inerease of pension to 
William A. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1006) granting an increase of pension to 
John Kennedy; to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1007) granting a pension to Louisa C. 
Chesney; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1008) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Hooks; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1009) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis T. Custer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1010) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Washam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1011) granting an increase of pension to 
James Eldridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1012) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Bean; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 1013) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1014) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Roe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1015) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1016) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel M. Liggett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1017) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1018) granting an increase of pension to 
Alya O. Brooks; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1019) granting an increase of pension to 
Godfrey D. Sanders; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1020) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Hurtt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1021) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Porterfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1022) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses R. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1023) granting an increase of pension to 
Calloway Roddy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1024) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Northern; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1025) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Shores; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1026) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1027) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Orr; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1028) granting an increase of pension to 
Thurman H. Rodeheaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1029) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1030) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1081) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac B. Beals; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1032) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Houston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1033) granting an increase of pension to 
Celina Wilhite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1034) granting an increase of pension to 
Hazlewood A. C. Bradfute; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1035) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli B. Miner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1036) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1037) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Murrin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1038) granting an increase of pension to 
Linsey I. Fields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1039) granting an increase of pension to 
James Eldridge; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1040) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Rigsby; to the Committce on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1041) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis M. Medlin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1042) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. McClure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1043) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley Owens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1044) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Duff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1045) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1046) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. S. Messer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1047) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1048) granting an increase of pension io 
Charles Gentry; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1049) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter O. Benham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1050) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Sexton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1051) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1052) granting an increase of pension to 
William II. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1058) granting an increase of pension to 
Prior P. Baird; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1054) granting an increase of pension to 
William Roach; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1055) granting an increase of pension to 
James Vandergriff ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1056) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte J. Triplett Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1057) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis M. Moses; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1058) granting an increase of pension to 
William Mooney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1059) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Foster; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1060) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1061) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Fagan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1062) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1063) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1064) granting an increase of pension 
James W. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1065) granting an increase of pension 
John Hayden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1066) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1067) granting an increase of pension to 
Joln M. Letsinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1068) granting an increase of pension 
David U. Wengley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1069) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew T. Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1070) granting an increase of pension 
Spencer H. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1071) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1072) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Russeli; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1078) granting an increase of pension 
Henry McMahan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1074) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac M. W. Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1075) granting an increase of pension to 
Alga S. Roach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1076) granting an increase of pension 
Nobert A. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1077) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel Main; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1078) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas M. Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1079) granting an increase of pension 
William Lanallen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1080) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy C. Kirk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1081) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1082) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel S. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1083) granting an increase of pension 
Robert N. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1084) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1085) granting an increase of pension’ to 
John A. Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1086) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1087) granting an inerease of pension to 
Silas Arthur; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1088) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1089) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Leak; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1090) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1091) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Arms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1092) granting an increase of pension to 
J. R. Doty; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1093) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Blevins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1094) granting an increase of pension to 
James McCulley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1095) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Bright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1096) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah S. Conway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1097) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Finger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1098) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph M. Squibb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1099) granting an increase of pension 
James Key; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1100) granting an increase of pension 
Lycurgus Peltier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1101) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1102) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis M. Wester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1103) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander R. Long; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1104) granting an increase of pension to 
John Patrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1105) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1106) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smiddy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1107) granting an increase of pension to 
Orlin L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1108) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1109) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1110) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Montgomery; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1111) granting an increase of pension to 
Bruce Clifton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1112) granting an increase of pension to 
John If. Cross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1113) granting an increase of pension to 
Alex B. Tadlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1114) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Boles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1115) granting an increase of pension to 
William II. Kidd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1116) granting an increase of pension to 
Ferguson Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1117) granting an increase of pension to 
George Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1118) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Davis, alias Charles Russell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1119) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred S. Risden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1120) granting an inerease of pension to 
James Shelby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1121) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Richardson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1122) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard N. Salomon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1123) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1124) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Schaick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1125) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Byerley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1126) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Richardson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1127) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Freels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1128) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Disney; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1129) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas M. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1180) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1181) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas E. Galbreath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1182) granting an increase of pension 
John V. Mays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1133) granting an increase of pension to 
Pleasant Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1134) granting an increase of pension to 
Luvernla Newport; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bil! (H. R. 1135) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie J. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1136) granting an increase of pension to 
George Hutchinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1137) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel Thomason; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1138) granting an increase of pension to 
James D. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1189) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie E. Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1140) granting an increase of pension to 
Johniker L. Mynatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1141) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander Wyrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1142) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Pearsall: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1143) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Greer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1144) granting an increase of pension 
Julia E. Angel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1145) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew J. Dupes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1146) granting an increase of pension 
Alfred M. Cox; to the Committee on Iuvalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1147) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Cates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1148) granting an increase of pension 
William Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1149) granting an increase of pension 
George R. West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1150) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Hutcheson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1151) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1152) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah D. Mater; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1133) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel M, Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1154) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Liysey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1155) granting an increase of pension 
John Lobach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1156) granting an increase of pension 
Emanuel Netherway; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1157) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Blevins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1158) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Shields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1159) granting an increase of pension to 
John Daugherty, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1160) granting an increase of pension 
James S. Yarnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1161) granting an increase of pension 
Absalom P. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1162) granting an increase of pension to 
enjamin Saint Clair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1163) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Edington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1164) granting an inerease of pension to 
Cyrena M. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1165) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Carney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1166) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Pardue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, n bill (H. R. 1167) granting an inerense of pension to 
James M. Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1168) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Sims; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1169) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Varnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1170) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Tutterow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1171) granting an increase of pension to 
Caswell Seamore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1172) granting an increase of pension to 
David C. Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1178) granting an inerease of pension to 
John Farmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 1174) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Hughett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1175) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hubble; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1176) granting an increase of pension to 
Gilbert Zachary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1177) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1178) granting an increase of pension 
John A, Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1179) granting an increase of pension 
John Marney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1180) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Mabry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1181) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Keeble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1182) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin Patterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1183) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1184) granting an increase of pension 
Robert Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1185) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda C. Summers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1186) granting an increase of pension 
Barzilla T. Monday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1187) granting an increase of pension to 
John Farmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1188) granting an increase of pension 
Jennie P. Gage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1189) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander McNabb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1190) granting an increase of pension 
James Ivy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1191) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjman Cannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1192) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Roddy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1193) granting an increase of pension to 
W. A. Herrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1194) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie S. Cross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1195) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Leinart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1196) granting an increase of pension to 
Hilery Humphery, alias Umphus; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1197) granting an inerease of pension to 
Martin Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1198) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Brashears; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1199) granting an increase of pension to 
Abner Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1200) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1201) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1202) granting an increase of pension 
A. J. Pedigo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1203) granting an increase of peusion to 
Jaines Smiddy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1204) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Keeble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1205) granting an increase of pension 
James Richey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1206) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 1344) granting an increase of 
pension to Pennell M. Keepers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1345) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Harter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1346) granting an increase of pension 
Michael J. Boland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1347) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Werking; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1848) granting an increase of pension to 
Cicero C. Wait; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1349) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1350) granting an increase of pension to 
Ward L. Roach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1851) granting an increase of pension 
William Hazeibaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1352) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Klugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1858) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob W. Perkins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1854) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias House; to the Committee on Invalld Pensions, 
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By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 1855) granting 
an increase of pension to Eli H. Steyens; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1356) granting an increase of pension to 
James Carmine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1857) granting an increase of pension to 
Burris M. Noland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1358) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustay A. Janke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 1359) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas J, Evans; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1360) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1861) granting a pension to William Can- 
aday; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1862) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Sells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (II. R. 1863) for the relief of George 
Marion Gaut; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 1364) for the relief of Jeremiah Campbell; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1365) for the relief of Robert Alicorn; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1366) for the rellef of Henry Jones; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1867) for the rellef of Wilson L. Lowery; 
fo the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1868) for the relief of Frank B. Smith; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1869) for the relief of Lucy Mynatt; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1370) for the relief of the personal repre- 
sentatives of Mitchell J. Childress, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1871) for the relief of J. J. Starnes; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1372) for the relief of John M. Dailey; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1873) for the relief of G. A. Turner; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1374) for the relief of Henry B. Jones; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1375) for the relief of John T. Burchfield; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1376) for the relief of W. L. Brown; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1377) for the rellef of Susan J. Jones; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1378) for the relief of Martha V. Jones; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1379) for the relief of Carrick W. Crozier; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1880) for the relief of Walter Lee Chris- 
tenberry; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1381) for the rellef of James W. Holt; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1882) for the relief of George T. Larkin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1383) for the relief of Reverend William 
Jasper McGhee; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1384) for the relief of Lewis Turner; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1385) for the relief of Isaac A. Duncan; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1386) for the relief of Charles Baum; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1387) for the relief of George T. Larkin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1388) for the relief of Sarah E. Cox; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1389) for the relief of Calvin L. Childress; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1890) for the relief of Eli Sharp; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1891) for the relief of Dayid J. Collins; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Algo, a bill (H. R. 1392) for the relief of Mrs. Amanda M. 
Brown; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1393) for the relief of Mary A. Mynatt; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1394) for the relief of James J. Sellers; 
fo the Committee on War Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 1895) for the relief of George Marion 
Gaut; to the Committee on War Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1896) for the relief of W. J. McGhee; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1397) for the relief of R. M. Magill; to 
the Committee on Claims. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1398) for the relief of F. A. R. Scott; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1399) for the relief of Clarrissa H. Tipton; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1400) for the relief of Joe S. Shipe; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1401) for the relief of Dayid H. Marney; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1402) for the relief of William P. Doug- 
lass; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1403) for the relief of Annie Campbell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1404) for the relief of Harry A. Claiborne; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1405) for the relief of William Spears; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1406) for the relief of Samuel Lewis; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1407) for the relief of Mrs. James Ken- 
nedy; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1408) for the relief of Charles J. Harvey; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1409) for the relief of James H. Galbraith; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1410) for the relief of Lee T. Kitts; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1411) for the relief of M. E. Hall and 
ela of James B. Hall, deceased; to the Committce on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1412) for the relief of Margaret Emma 
Brown, Kate D. Jarnagin, John Jacob Hubbard, and Georgia 
B. Teague, heirs of Mary Jane Hubbard, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1413) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against John W. Bennett; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1414) to remoye the charge of desertion 
against Wiliam Lawson; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1415) to remove the charge of desertion 
against George W. Chambers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1416) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against William A. Morgan; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1417) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Alkanah Ballinger; to the Committee on Military, 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1418) to remove the charge of dasertion 
against Creed F. Casteel; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1419) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Derious O. Bibee; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1420) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Dayid J. Collins; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1421) to remove the charge of desertion 
vice Mg against Jerry Fritts; to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1422) to remove the charge of desertion 

n against Hugh Washam; to the Committee on Military 
‘airs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1423) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Henry Wallace; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1424) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Gideon Taylor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1425) to remove tho charge of desertion 
eae against Ranson Fritts; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1428) to remove the charge of desertion 
Ree against H. B. Jones; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1427) to remove the charge of desertion 
now standing against Thomas Martin; to the Cominittee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1428) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Samuel McKamey; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1429) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against William A. Morgan; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1430) to remove the charge of desertion 
0 Pleasant M. Chapman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14311 to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Gilbert C. Smith; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1432) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Sampson Carroll; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1433) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Alexander English; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1484) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against Samuel S. Caldwell; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1435) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against George W. Mabry; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1486) to remoye the charge of desertion 
1 8 against Mark Seiber; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1437) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Samuel Robbins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1488) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Ben Graves; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1439) to remove the charge of desertion 
against George Washington; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1440) to remove the charge of desertion 
against John C. White; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1441) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Kennedy, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1442) for the relief of the estate of John 
Chesney, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1443) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam M. Goforth; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1444) for the relief of the estate of John 
North, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1445) for the relief of the estate of Noah 
C. Wenger; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1446) for the relief of the estate of William 
F. Sharp; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1447) for the relief of estate of Henry 
Sessler, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1448) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
Galbraith; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1449) for the relief of the estate of David 
Pangle, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1450) for the relief of the estate of Nelson 
Mynatt; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1451) for the relief of the estate of Lemuel 
Cox, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1452) for the relief of the estate of Dr. 
Thomas J. Coward; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1453) for the relief of estate of William 
H. Dawson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1454) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Jacob G. Carmichael, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1455) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Jacob S. Fritts, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1456) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of William C. Blalock, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1457) for the relief of the personal repre- 
sentatives of Horace L. Bradley, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1458) for the relief of the estate or heirs 
of William H. Turley, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1459) for the relief of the heirs of Bryant 
Wheeler, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1460) for the relief of heirs or estates of 
William Kennedy and Mrs, Jane H. Kennedy, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1461) for the relief of heirs of John Gates, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1462) for the relief of the heirs of Ben- 
jamin Prater; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1463) for the relief of the heirs of Ross 
Talbott, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1464) for the relief of the heirs of John 
W. Harle; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1465) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
Frances; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1466) for the relief of the heirs of George 
Turner; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1467) to correct the military record of 
William H. Shillings; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1468) to correct the record of Roadman 
V. Burleson, Company H, Third Tennessee Mounted Infantry; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1469) to correct the war record of Samuel 
Braden; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1470) to correct the military record of 
George A. Tillett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1471) to correct the war record of G. W. 
Swanay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1472) to correct the war record of George 
Washington Pevyhouse; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1478) to correct the war record of Calyin 
Fielden; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1474) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Isaac Tipton, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1475) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Warham 
Easley; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1476) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of John G. Henson, guardian of 
Catherine J. Gilson (insane) and administrator of estate of 
Samuel L. Gilson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1477) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of Warham Easley; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1478) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Clarissa H. Tipton, admin- 
istratrix of Isaac Tipton, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1479) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Henry J. Kinzel; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1480) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of John G. Hen- 
son, administrator, etc.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1481) to grant an honorable discharge to 
T. J. Murphy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1482) to grant a discharge to Benjamin F, 
Cheatham; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1483) to furnish ex-soldiers medals of 
honor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1484) to muster in and muster out Wilson 
W. Duncan, late of the Volunteer Army, Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1485) to muster John Curtis as captain; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1486) to muster out and grant an honor- 
able discharge to Sampson McGhee; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1487) to reimburse depositors of the late 
Freedman’s Sayings & Trust Co.; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1488) for the allowance of certain claims 
under the Tucker and Bowman acts; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1489) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Donnelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (II. R. 1490) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Miriam P. Yates; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1491) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1492) granting a pension to John A. 
Cherry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1493) granting a pension to Charles E. 
Holcomb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1494) granting a pension to John G. 
Kimbrough; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1495) granting a pension to Ed Schlueter; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1496) granting a pension to Douglas M, 
Weems; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1497) granting a pension to James R, 
Ward; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1498) granting a pension to William 
Stephan, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1499) granting a pension to Charles Lay- 
ender; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1500) granting a pension to Byron J. 
Hunt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1501) granting a pension to Mrs. Idus 
Chambers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1502) for the relief of Orin J. Lucas; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1503) for the relief of Thomas F. Hast- 
ings; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1504) for the relief of J. M. King; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1505) to correct the military record of 
Jerome S. Long; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1506) for the relief of the estate of John 
C. Green, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1507) for the relief of the estate of 
Calvin W. Battle, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1508) for the relief of Alberti Operti; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1509) for the relief of P. A. Wingate; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1510) for the relief of Pinkney Persons; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1511) for the relief of Mrs. S. A. Dunn, 
formerly Mrs. S. A. Mitchell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 1512) for the relief of Mrs. J. M. Thomas, 
Lula Lawson, E. L. Lawson, and F. M. Lawson, heirs and legal 
representatives of Robert Lawson; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1513) for the relief of Mrs. J. M. Thomas, 
Lula Lawson, E. L. Lawson, and F. M. Lawson, heirs and legal 
5 of Nancy Lawson; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1514) for the relief of Philip Epstein, 
Mordecai David, Henry Stein, Julius Louis, and Herman Som- 
ers; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1515) for the relief of Sarah E. Rankin, 
sole heir at law and next of kin of Emily R. Hathorn, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1516) for the relief of the heirs of R. W. 
Jemison; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1517) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Roberts, late of Jasper County, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1518) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of William N. Dickson, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1519) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of John P. Lamar, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1520) for the relief of the heirs of L. G. 
Brantley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1521) for the relief of the heirs of Law- 
rence Smith, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1522) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Martha McLeroy; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1523) for the relief of the heirs of Jordon 
Lyons, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1524) for the relief of the heirs of David 
R. Cook, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 1525) to carry 
into effect the findings of the Court of Claims in the claims of 
Jones and Laughlin and others; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 1526) granting an increase 
of pension to William II. H. Adams; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1527) granting an increase of pension to 
Greenberry V. Miles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1528) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaih Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1529) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Boone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1530) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A, Parrish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1531) granting a pension to Denny H. 
Vocke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1532) granting an increase of pension to 
William Waggoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 1583) to reimburse 
the estate of Gen. George Washington for certain lands of his 
in the State of Ohio, lost by conflicting grants made under the 
authority of the United States; to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 1534) for the 
relief of Thomas H. Brown and R H. Stickney; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 1535) granting a pension to 
William A. Dew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1536) granting a pension to William Heus- 
lick; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1837) granting a pension to William O. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1538) granting a pension to John Leving- 
ston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1539) granting a pension to Jacob C. Blood- 
worth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1540) granting a pension to Luther MeRill 
and Rena McRill, helpless and imbecile children of Newton 
McRill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1541) granting a pension to James Fields; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1542) granting a pension to Jeremiah O. 
Wooten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1548) granting a pension to G. W. Piland; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLE: A bill (H. R. 1544) granting a pension to 
Maude S. Sherry and minor children; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 1545) granting an increase 
of pension to Barney Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1546) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1547) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Gorman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 1548) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelie Hoffman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1549) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Teubner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1550) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry ©. Shute; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 1551) for the relief of 
Wesley 8. Crane; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 1552) for the relief of 
William H. Schriver; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1553) for the relief of Francis H. Connelly; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1554) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis R. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1555) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Kelley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1556) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard M. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 1557) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dougan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1558) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1559) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1560) granting a pension to Annie H. 
Schuler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 1561) granting an increase 
of pension to James McElroy; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1562) to establish a military status for 
William B. Okeson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1563) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of William H. Gibson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1564) for the relief of Jolin C. De Lany; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1565) for the relief of the North American 
Transportation & Trading Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1566) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of William Birk; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1567) for the relief of Maria MeMurdie; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1568) to correct the naval record of Eze- 
klel Downey; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 1569) to correct the military record of 
George F. Dewey; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1570) for the relief of the North American 
Transportation & Trading Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1571) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of C. G. S. Mills; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1572) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1573) for the relief of the North American 
Transportation & Trading Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1574) for the relief of the North American 
Transportation & Trading Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1575) to correct the military record of 
James E. C. Covel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1576) to correct the military record of 
Marcus A. Root; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1577) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Mrs. William W. Sherman, née Alice Park; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1578) granting an increase of pension to 
Seward S. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1579) to remove the charge of desertion 
mon the record of George W. Lord; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1580) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Edwin Crossan; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1581) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1582) granting an inerease of pension to 
Charles Walster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1583) granting a pension to John Finu- 
cane; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1584) to correct the military record of 
Joseph Rosenbaum; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 1585) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Daniel Remington; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1586) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1587) granting an increase of pension to 
Corydon M. Turnbull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1588) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1589) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore H. Doescher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1590) granting an increase of pension to 
Obadiah C. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1591) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. McWilliams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1592) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Daugherty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1593) granting a pension to Frank Sutter- 
field; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1594) granting a pension to Israel Bower; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1595) granting a pension to Fred Olson, 
alias William Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1596) for the relief of Isaac Bettelyoun; 
te the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1597) for the relief of John H. Janssen; 
to the Committce on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1598) for the relief of Patrick Dewire, 
alias Patrick O'Donnell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1599) for the relief of Mary Russell, 
Jesus Gallegos, William H. Babby, Sophia Gallegos, Richard 
©. Stirk, Manuel Martinez, Louisa Bianis, and Seberiano Sierra, 
of Pine Ridge, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 1000) to au- 
thorize the Seeretary of the Interior to issue patent in fee 
simple to the National Lincoln Douglas Sanatorium & Con- 
sumptiyes’ Hospital Association (a corporation), of Denver, 
Colo., for a certain described tract of land, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 1601) granting 
an inerease of pension to William Koons; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 1602) granting an increase 
of pension to Eli- H. Kimberley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1003) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel D. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1604) for the relief of Welcome M. Brack- 
ett; to the Committce on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1605) for the relief of William Neal; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 1606) for the relief of 
Charley Clark, a homestead settler on certain lands therein de 
scribed; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 1607) to remove 
the record of dishonorable discharge from the record of James 
Parsons; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 1608) for the relief of 
1 of General John A. Quitman; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 1609) granting a 
pension to John F. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions adopted by the Centennial 
Grange, No. 1682, Vanatta, Ohio, in opposition to the proposed 
Canadian reciprocity treaty; also, resolutions adopted by the 
congress of the Knights of Labor in opposition to the proposed 
Canadian reciprocity treaty, especially with reference to wood 
pulp; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the John F. Godfrey Post, No. 
93, Grand Army of the Republic, asking Congress to pass a 
general pension law at the first session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Defiance County Pomona 
Grange, of Defiance, Ohio, with reference to Canadian reci- 
procity and other legislation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Oakland Auxil- 
lary of Oakland Methodist Episcopal Church, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
urging passage of Miller-Curtis bill to protect “dry” territory 
by excluding liquors from interstate commerce protection; also, 
the Curtis bill to prohibit saloons in Hawaii, and the McCumber- 
Terrell bill to forbid liquor selling in ships and buildings used 
by the United States Government; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of P. Rosenburg, against Cana- 
dian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Dekalb, III., for 
legislation to create a national department of health; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of Illinois Farmers’ Institute, against the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn Township, 
Williams County, N. Dak., urging a bill for parcels post, either 
similar to the one recommended by ex-President Roosevelt or 
the one recommended by President Taft; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of farmers of North Dakota, protesting against 
Canadian free trade on farm products, with protection on what 
farmers buy; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILL: Resolutions of New Canaan Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, New Canaan, Conn., in reference to reciprocity; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of New Canaan Grange, No. 158, New 
Canaan, Conn., and of North Cornwall Grange, North Cornwall, 
Conn., with regard to parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Evidence to accompany bills granting in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin W. Unger, David W. Crider, and 
Augustus Sponsler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of Rock Island Chapter, No. 
140, American Woman's League, Rock Island, III., asking for 
an investigation of the Post Office Department; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

Also, petition of residents of Illinois, for a national bureau 
of health; to the Committee-on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Resolution of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Trade in executive council, protest- 
ing against any attempt at tariff revision during the extra 
session of Congress; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Massachusetts, for establishment 
of a national board of health; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. S R: Memorial of committee of wholesale 
grocers of New York, relative to the duty on sugar; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of John F. Godfrey Post, No. 93, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Pasadena, Cal., in fayor of the Sullo- 
way bill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Wepnespay, April 5, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
Joun H. BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approyed. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. Bacon, the committee appointed on 
the part of the Senate to wait upon the President of the United 
States, appeared, and, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the committee appointed 
by the Senate and the House of Representatives to wait upon 
the President of the United States and to inform him that the 
two Houses of Congress had assembled and were ready to re- 
ceive any communication he might be pleased to make, have 
attended to their duty, and in behalf of the Senate we beg leave 
to report that the President will communicate to Congress in 
writing at once, 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


M. O. Latta, assistant secretary to the President of the 
United States, appeared, and said: Mr. President, I am directed 
by the President of the United States to deliver to the Senate a 
message in writing. 

The message was received by the Secretary and handed to the 
Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following message from the President of the United States, 
which will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary 


Henry M. Ro: 8 
follows: penay se] read the message, as 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmitted to the Sixty-first Congress on January 26 last 
the text of the reciprocal trade agreement which had been ne- 
gotlated, under my direction, by the Secretary of State with 
the representatives of the Dominion of Canada. This agree- 
ment was the consummation of earnest efforts, extending over 
a period of nearly a year, on the part of both Governments to 
effect a trade arrangement which, supplementing as it did the 
amicable settlement of various questions of a diplomatic and 
political character that had been reached, would mutually pro- 
mote commerce and would strengthen the friendly relations 
now existing. 

The agreement in its intent and in its terms was purely 
economic and commercial. While the general subject was 
under discussion by the commissioners, I felt assured that the 
sentiment of the people of the United States was such that 
they would welcome a measure which would result in the in- 
crease of trade on both sides of the boundary line, would open 
up the reserve productive resources of Canada to the great 
mass of our own consumers on advantageous conditions, and 
at the same time offer a broader outlet for the excess products 
of our farms and many of our industries. Details regarding 
a negotiation of this kind necessarily could not be made public 
while the conferences were pending. When, however, the full 
text of the agreement, with the accompanying correspondence 
and data explaining both its purpose and its scope, became 
known to the people through the message transmitted to Con- 
gress, it was immediately apparent that the ripened fruits 
of the careful labors of the commissioners met with widespread 
approval. This approval has been strengthened by further 
consideration of the terms of the agreement in all their par- 
ticulars. The volume of support which has developed shows 
that its broadly national scope is fully appreciated and is re- 
spousive to the popular will, 

The House of Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress, 
after the full text of the arrangement with all the details in 
regard to the different provisions had been before it, as they 
were before the American people, passed a bill confirming the 
agreement as negotiated and as transmitted to Congress. This 
measure failed of action in the Senate. 

In my transmitting message of the 26th of January I fully 
set forth the character of the agreement and emphasized its 
appropriateness and necessity as a response to the mutual needs 
of the people of the two countries as well as its common 
advantages. I now lay that message, and the reciprocal trade 
agreement as integrally part of the present message, before the 
Sixty-second Congress and again invite earnest attention to 
the considerations therein expressed, 


I am constrained, in deference to popular sentiment and with 
a realizing sense of my duty to the great masses of our people 
whose welfare is involved, to urge upon your consideration 
early action on this agreement. In concluding the negotiations, 
the representatives of the two countries bound themselves to 
use their utmost efforts to bring about the tariff changes pro- 
vided for in the agreement by concurrent legislation at Wash- 
ington and Ottawa. I have felt it my duty, therefore, not to 
acquiesce in relegation of action until the opening of the Con- 
gress in December, but to use my constitutional prerogative and 
conyoke the Sixty-second Congress in extra session in order 
that there shall be no break of continuity in considering and 
acting upon this most important subject. 

Wma. H. TAFT. 


Tun Wuite House, April 5, 1911. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The message and accompanying 
paper (H. Doc. No. 2) will be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


BATTLESHIPS FOR ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. 
No. 3), which was read and, on motion of Mr. LA FOLLETTE, 
was, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith the answer of the Secretary of State to 
the resolution passed by the Senate of the United States on 
February 27, 1911, relating to the construction and armament 
in this country of two battleships for the Argentine Republic. 


Wm. H. Tarr, 
Tne Warre Houser, April 5, 1911. 
The PRESIDENT: = 


The undersigned has the honor to make to the President the follow- 
ing report as responsive, in so far as compatible with the public inter- 
ests, to the resolution passed by the Senate of the United States on 
February 27, 1911, which reads as follows: 

2 Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he hereby Is, directed 
to transmit to the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
copies of any written communications and report upon any verbal com- 
munications which may have passed between the State Department and 
any other department of the Government of the United States, or be- 
tween the State Department and any department or representative of 
the Argentine Republic, and any other communications, written or 
verbal, which may have been issued or received by the State Depart- 
ment pertaining to the construction and armament in this country of 
two battleships for the Argentine Republic.” 

As to communications between the Department of State and any 
other department of the Government, such communication was prac- 
tically confined to that with the Navy Department. Its object and 
effect was to obtain from the Navy Department, in furtherance of the 

lacing of the Argentine orders for naval construction in the United 
Brates, all such facilities as might be found wholly compatible with 
the naval interests and policy of the United States, the Navy Depart- 
ment being the responsible and expert judge of this question. The pur- 
ort and essence of such communication is entirely clear from this 
gepartment s letter of April 13, 1909, which is included, with other 
apers, In the report submitted to the President under this date by 

e Secretary of the Navy. 

Beyond its letter of April 13, 1909, just referred to, and some oral 
communications between officials of the two departments upon pre- 
cisely the same lines, such communications were confined to the trans- 
missin to the Navy Department of confidential requests for informa- 
tion made by the Argentine Government or of questions touching upon 
naval technique which came before this department confidentially 
through the legation at Buenos Alres, 

As to communications between the Department of State and the 
Goyernment of the Argentine Republic, such communication, except 
as already referred to, consisted in the oral or written expression of 
the Department of State, chiefly through its legation at Buenos Aires, 
of everything that could properly be said with the view to furthering 
the placing of these orders in the United States, together with such 
replies as were recelved from the Argentine Government. 

Such other communications as were made or received by the Depart- 
ment of State pertaining to the construction and armament in this 
country of two battleships for the Argentine Government consisted of 
a great volume of correspondence, chiefly with the legation at Buenos 
Aires and the embassy in London, and a correspondence with all Amer- 
ican shipbuilders who were known to be interested or who it was 
thought might be interested in these contracts, this last correspondenco 
having been carried on with a list of manufacturers supplied by the 
Sa) pie of Commerce and Labor. 

t the beginning of the present administration, on August 5, 1909, 
the Congress appropriated $100,000 principally for the purpose o 
“defraying the necessary expenses incurred in connection with for- 
eign trade relations which come within the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of State under tariff legislation and otherwise.” Thereupon the 
Department of State was prompuy reorganized, the very purpose of 
this reorganization being to make it possible, 1 1 other things, for 
the Government of the United States to lend vital, cordial, and efi- 
eient support to all legitimate and beneficial American enterprises in 
foreign countries. 

In the autumn of 1908 the Congress of the Argentina Republic 
appropriated for armaments the sum of £11,000,000, a part of which 
was to be expended in the construction of two battleships. The De- 
partment of State, upon receipt of a communication during the month 


1911. 
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of September, 1928 pointing out that American firms were keenly 


desirous of submitting bids for this naval construction, telegraphed 
instructions to the legation at Buenos Aires to use its friendly good offices 
to the end that such American firms might secure the same opportunity 
In the competition about to ensue as that accorded to firms of other 
nationalities. On February 10, 1909, the president of the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co., on the eye of his departure for England, wrote to 
the Department of State that the Fore River company, among three 
other American firms, had been invited to submit designs and prices 
for the proposed Argentine warships and requested that this dcpart- 
ment cable the embassy at London regarding the good standing of the 
11 None for use before the Argentine naval commission, then sitting 
n London. 

The call for tenders for the construction, for the Argentine Goyern- 
ment, of the two largest battleships afloat, and the prompt coming 
forward of American manufacturers and shipbuilders, prepared to 
compete, afforded an immediate opportunity to test the ability of the 
department, as reorganized, to secure in a concrete case real equality 
of opportunity for American manufacturers In a forcign country. 

It should be borne in mind that this was the first time that Ameri- 
can shipbuliders and ordnance manufacturers had ventured into compe- 
tition for a contract of this importance with the naval constructors of 
the world, who were favored in many cases by the prestige of long- 
established international commercial relations and experience. The rep- 
resentatives of American industry labored under the added disadvan- 
tage of isolation by the necessities of negotiation at London and in 
Buenos Aires, while their competitors enjoyed all the powerful ald 
incident to the presence of large colonies an eat masses of Invested 
enpital of their respective nationalities in e foreign country con- 
cerned. To overcome these enormous advantages and to give the Ameri- 
can builders a favorable opportunity to demonstrate their competency 
to meet all requirements in free competition entailed, naturally, an 
amount of discussion commensurate with the great innovation it was 
sought to bring nbout. Hence the telegraphic and written correspond- 
ence is yoluminous. 

The efforts of the Department of State were the more earnest by 
reason of the feeling that it was peculiarly heed iota that between 
American republics American manufacturers should have at least as 
favorable an 8 as those of any other country. 

The undersigned had the honor to report to the President, with 
pectiliar gratification, the conclusion of the Argentine Republic to or- 
der these great battleships in the United States. The advantages to 
American labor, industry, and commerce are self-evident. The national 
what fo of naval construction within the United States, as vastly 
strengthening the efficiency of the manufacturers upon whom this Goy- 
ernment would have to depend if ever requiring great supplics of war 
material, has been set forth by the Secretary of the Navy. he prestige 
of American industry is greatly benefited. This transaction has shown 
not only the high . of an important branch of American manu- 
facture but has proved the ability of American manufacturers to enter 
the lists ene foreign competitors when given a fair opportunity, and 
when recciving from their own Government such support as it has been 
for years past the invariable practice of the governments of all really 
great commercial nations to give most energetically to their reputable 
producers. The Department of State has regarded the placing of these 
orders in the United States as a good augury for the commercial ex- 
pansion of the future. 

The commercial, industrial, and cyen political importance of such an 
international transaction is so great that the undersigned has thought 
it his duty to scrutinize with special care the question as to how far it 
1s compatible with the national interests to make public the very ex- 
tended correspondence involved, much of which possesses an inherent 
quality of reserve. The undersigned has sought to give what, with the 
report of the Secretary of the Navy, constitutes a clear indication of 
all that is essential in the trend of the correspondence in question. To 
go berond this he does not deem to be compatible with the public inter- 
est. To publish correspondence affecting the Argentine Republic would 
do violence to that delicacy and to that courteous consideration called 
for by the amenities of international Intercourse. To publish the ancil- 
lary correspondence with American manufacturers would be searcely 
fair, serving merely, as to matters of their forcign business, to compe! 
them to disclose details which might in some respects tend to paralyze 
thelr future efforts and to impose upon them relative disadvantages by 

ing known facts unknown to their competitors in the foreign market. 
In reaching this conclusion and in submitting this report the under- 
signed has, however, the honor to assure the President that, beyond the 
necessary reserves imposed by the national interests upon the text of 
correspondence of the character in question, it is his conviction that the 
present report will be found to serve the purpose contemplated by the 
resolution of the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. C. Kyox. 

DIPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March $0, 1914. 


EXPENDITURES OF TARIFF BOARD. . 


The VIC PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (H. Doe. No. 
3), which was read and, with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with the provision of the act approved August 
5, 1909, making appropriation “to enable the President to secure 
information and to assist the officers of the Government in the 
administration of the customs laws, as provided in section 2 of 
the tariff bill, relating to the maximum and minimum rates,” I 
transmit herewith a detailed statement of all expenditures 
under this provision for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910. 

a 8 Wat. H. Tarr. 
THe Warre Hotse, April 5, 1911. 


RATTLESHIVS FOR ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in response 


to a resolution of February 27, 1911, certain information rela- 
tive to the construction in this country of battleships for the 
Argentine Republic (S. Doc. No. 2), which, on motion of Mr. 
LA FOLLETTE, was, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Nayal Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Rrcond, as follows: : > 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 80, 1911. 


Sin: By direction of the President and in accordance with the 
Senate resolution of February 27, 1911, of which a copy is hereto 
attached, relative to the subject of information furnished by this de- 
partment to American shipbuilders, which brought to this country a 
contract . to about 823,000,000 for the construction and 
armament of two battleships of 28,000 tons each for the Argentine 
Republic, and with particular reference to the various clauses thereof, 
I have the honor respectfully to submit the following: 

“First. Copies of any and all orders which may have been issued by 
the Secretary of the Navy or his subordinates and of all communica- 
tions received or sent by the Navy Department pertaining to the con- 
struction in private shipyards of two battleships for the account of the 
Argentine Republic.” 

There are transmitted herewith copies of the following: 

(1) Letter of the State Department, dated April 13, 1909, askin; 
the assistance of the Navy poparen in carrying out the policy o 
the administration in regard to encouraging the building of battle- 
ships for foreign governments in this country. 

(2) Confidential memorandum of March 11, 1910, inaugurating the 
department's POT witb reference to giving assistance to private con- 
tractors in this country. 

(3) Correspondence relative to the construction of torpedo tubes at 
the Washington Navy Yard. 

(4) Letter to Admiral Garcla of April 5, 1910, informing him that 
the Argentine Naval Commission would be given all possible assistance 
in having their battleships constructed in this country, and that all 
information would be regarded as of a confidential nature, 

(5) List showing information given to our contractors or to the 
Argentine Naya! Commission. 

(6) Instructions of April 4, 1910, relative to exchange of informa- 
tion in regard to the construction of the Argentine ships. 

The correspondence to which this clause of the resolution refers is 
very voluminous, dating back several years. It is believed, however, 
that the above papers will furnish all necessary information. 

Second. What, if any, plans of guns, gun mounts, and other appli- 
ances pertaining to the armament of battleships the property of the 
Government of the United States in the custody of the Navy Depart- 
ment have been loaned, transmitted, or communicated to either the 
representatives of the Argentine Republic or to representatives of any 
shipbuilding company?" = 

The correspondence described in the foregoing paragraphs includes 
a list which gives the plans of guns, gun mounts, and other appliances 
pertaining to the armament of battleships that have been communi- 
cated to elther the representatives of the Argentine Republic or the 
shipbuilding company. ‘This list contains three of the general plans 
of battleships Nos. 34 and 35. The plan of the fire-control system 
has not yet been furnished, but it is the intention of the department 
to supply the necessary information for use in the installation of fire- 
control systems in these ships at the proper time. The question of the 
terpedo tubes and their construction at the Washington Nayy Yard 
will be referred to later on. The list of books and specifications fur- 
nished the representatives of the Argentine Republic is submitted with, 
the correspondence referred to above. 

„Third. What, Sf any, of such pena cover devices which hitherto, 
through patents or Rei have been the exclusive property of the 
United States Government?“ 

No devices contained in the plans furnished are covered by patents 
the exclusive e of the United States. The question of holding 
certain plans or devices as secret is purely one of expediency, to be 
determined in view of all the circumstances of each particular case and 


depending much upon what military value may be assigned to their 
THE, It f the susi ractice for naval authorities of différent countries 


to exchange information of this kind. It has therefore been deemed 
advisable to pursue this course in regard to the particular devices to 
which the Senate resolution refers. 

“Fourth. What, if any, work has been done in the navy yard at 
Washington or elsewhere by any officials or employees of the Navy 
Department, civilian or otherwise, to nid in the construction ef the two 
battleships boing built in this country for the Argentine Republic?” 

There is transmitted herewith correspondence relative to the manu- 
facture of two torpedo tubes at the Washington Navy Yard. The plans 
of these were developed by the Bureau of Ordnance, ond it has not been 
deemed advisable to make these plans public by giving out a contract 
for their construction by private manufacturers. hese tubes could not 
be purchased from any private firm or contractor in this country with- 
cut Government supervision, drawings, cte., and for this reason it was 
decided to permit their manufacture at the Washington Navy Yard. 
This procedure, furthermore, is in complete harmony with numerous 
precedents in this country and abroad where the facilities of the Gov- 
ernment docks and shops are often available for the use of foreign 
men-of-war and for commercial firms and merchant vessels when Gov- 
ernment business is not interfered with and when the Government is 
not brouglit into competition with private concerns. 

„Fifth. If any such plans have been so divulged or if any meh work 
has been 8 by employees of the Navy Department, by whose 
authority has such action been taken and such work performed?" 

The action above referred to in placing at the disposition of the con- 
tractors for the Argentine ships plans and technical deviecs of the 
department has been taken upon careful consideration and by authority 
of the Secretary of the Navy, in pursuance of the policy of the ndmiuis- 
tration to endcayor in every proper way by seconding the eforta of 
American firms to procure for American shipyards and labor a partici- 
pation in the construction of these vessels, as is outlined in the jetter 
of the State Department dated April 13, 1909. 

The American firms in competition for the Argentine contract soon 
learned that the quality of tho material they were ahle to furnish was 
regarded as most excellent by the technical commission of the Argen- 
tine Government. Nevertheless, it was apparent that if the American 
competitors wore to offer bids upon a footing of equality with their 
foreign rivals it was essential that they receive from tacir Government 
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the same assistance and support as that which the great ordnance 
manufacturers of Europe obtained from their governments. 

The correspondence shows the restrictions placed upon the furnishing 
of pe and information as to naval matters, and the arrangements 
made to secure such advantages as would naturally be derived from an 
access to the new features of naval construction which would be certain 
to be incorporated in the specifications of these new war vessels of a 
1 tonnage than had been heretofore placed in American ship- 

8. 

It should be borne in mind that these ships represent the very latest 
advances at home and abroad in naval construction and equipment. 
The Argentine commission, previous to the awarding of the contract for 
the construction of the vessels in this country, had traveled extensively 
abroad inspecting many plans and devices submitted by European con- 
ae he result of this personal study has undoubtedly gone into 

he preparation and development of plans and devices for the vessels 
laid down in the United States and will now become available to the 
American Navy. Indeed, it is reasonable to assume that there is no 
modern improvement in naval warfare that will not be embodied in 
these ships. The value, therefore, that the interest of this Government 
must attach to the exchange of information of this character can not 
be too strongly emphasized. 

Another consideration of the first importance which has had great 
weight with the department is that the construction and armament 
of foreign war vessels in the United States is of undoubted benefit to 
the country at large in view of the fact that a high development of 
the shipyards and ordnance factories of the United States constitutes 
an asset of military strength of inestimable value in time of war. 

Respectfully, yours, 
G. v. L. MEYER, 


Secretary of the Nary. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 


[Inclosure No. 1.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 13, 1909. 
The Secretary or THE Navy. 

Sin: I have the honor to inclose a translation of a note from the 
minister of the Argentine Republic, transmitting a list of publications 
desired by his Government, for use in comparing the bids of American 
shipbuilders for work for the Argentine Navy with other bids. 

This department has already made efforts, through the legation at 
Buenos Aires, to get as large a portion of this work as possible for 
American shipyards, and will be very happy if you will facilitate a 
reply to the present request of the Argentine Government, in so far 
as such compliance is likely to increase the American shipbuilders’ 
chances of success, and to such an extent and in such manner as may 
be deemed entirely consistent with the policy of your department. 1 
have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, HUNTINGTON WILSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


{Inclosure No. 2,—Confidential memorandum.] 


Marci 11, 1910. 
The following correspondence explains the inauguration of a policy 
which the department desires to follow concerning the cooperative 
assistance that may be rendered by officers to private contractors in 
this country in their contracts with foreign Governments : 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Works, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., May 12, 1909. 
CHIEF OF run BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: I have recently returned from a visit of some weeks to London, 
where I went to endeavor to procure the order for the ordnance material 
of two battleships of the first class for the Argentine Government and 
some smaller vessels. I am satisfied that the Argentine Government 
believes that the material we are offering them is of excellent quality, 
and that the prices are below those current in Europe; but we carry 
a great load in the fact that European Governments interest themselves 
very actively in their makers of war material, and, so to speak, put 
the authority of the Governments behind these makers. 

There were several American 3 Urms represented, but for 
the ordnance— the completed guns, ammunition, and armor —the Bethle- 
hem Co. alone made a proposition. If the Bethlehem Co. had not been 
able to furnish designs for the ordnance material, the American firms 

could have made no proposition. 

We made complete propositions for the ordnance material, with the 
important exceptions only that we offered no under water discharge 
tube for 9 and no completed design for the arrangements of fire 
control. e would like to have the bureau's assurance that we can 
obtain its designs for these two features of ordnance a 8 This 
would make us in all respects complete. The bureau will please under- 
stand that we have not as yet been specifically asked for these things; 
but we believe that we shall be in time, if the work comes to this country, 
and desire to be prepared beforehand. The specific thing that we would 
like to do at the present time is to write to our agent in London and 
tell him to wait upon the Argentine commission and inform them that 
the bureau will give us its design of these two features. I hel 4 add 
that it will be of assistance to us if the bureau will say that it will aid 
us so far as it can; but, as already stated, these two features referred 
to are the only ones in which our designs are defective and which we 
may be called upon to deliver. All the other designs and specifications 
are filed with the commission complete and bave been gone over at 
great length and fully explained by our agents. 

If the bureau should determine that our request can not be granted 
we trust that some way can be devised whereby we can obtain some aid 
and warrant in the same nature as the great ordnance manufacturers of 
Europe obtain from their Governments. It goes without saying that 
any indorsement from our Government will be most valuable, and the 
advantage to our Government in helping us is also obvious, It will 
help to bulld up manufactories in which ordnance material can be pro- 
cured rapidis eo eae B i ey EA 

ery respec y, ETHLEHE BL Co. 
* Joun F. MEIGS. z 
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Aprin 5, 


[First Indorsement.] 
Bureau or ORDNANCE, May 14, 1909. 

Respectfully referred to the department. 

The following recommendations are made with the approval of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, who has discussed the subject of this 
letter at the bureau in the presence of the author: 

(a) It is believed to be in the best interests of the Government to 
encourage the private establishments of the country as far as practicable 
in obtaining foreign orders for the building of ships and the manufac- 
ture of war material, pean from those countries affected by the 
Monroe doctrine. It is thought that it would result in Increasing our 
available resources in time of war or of threatened war, while adding 
material to our commercial pretina and PERDER 

(b) The specific designs requested are strictly confidential, and the 
bureau takes especial care to keep them from becoming public property. 
The bureau, however, recommends that this request be granted, provided 
un assurance be obtained that adequate precautions will be taken to 
insure that they will be used and treated as confidential by all those 
concerned in thelr use. 

With respect to“ Fire control,” the Bureau of Ordnance has cogni- 
zance of the instruments only, the Bureau of Equipment plans and sup- 
pee the connections, and the Bureau of Construction and Repair makes 
he installations, Representatives of these bureaus confer in advance 
concerning the complete system, and constant experimentation and im- 
provement is in progress, 

(c) The bureau recommends, If permission be granted for the use of 
any of its designs, that the information be not furnished until after 
the signing of the contracts and after suitable agreements have been 
made that the confidential nature of the information will be preserved. 

(d) The bureau respectfully suggests that if such transactions are 
approved by the department, it be distinctly understood that no firm is 
to He favored over any other with an established reputation in good 
standing. 

(e) The bureau also respectfully recommends that proper safeguards 
be established to assure an understanding that this action will not favor 
one nation more than another, 

(f) The bureau further recommends that all contracts for the build- 
ing of warships in this country for a foreign government, in which 
assurances are given by the department for the use of its confidential 
information regule the ehh parties to agree that the United 
States will be given the first refusal in case of a contemplated sale and 
that the United States will have the right to purchase such vessels at 
any time before delivery in event of any emergency in which the pur- 
chase would be to its best interests. 

There would be more likelihood of successful results and Increased 
foreign orders to the private establishments if it were understood that 
the aid of the Navy Department would be given by consultation, advice, 
and recommendation concerning the plans; and the sultability of such 
ships for the E of the United States, in event of purchase, would 
be increased, if the bureau's ideas concerning standard dimensions of 
ordnance material and the plans of gun mounts were consulted. With 
these ends in view, the bureau would be pleased to lend its assistance . 
to any extent considered by the department for the best interests of the 
Government. It is not thought that cooperation in his matter would be 
dificult, provided the remote . of sale to the United States 
were considered as the price of cooperation. 

W. IRVING CHAMBERS, 
Acting Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. 


[Second indorsement.] 
NAvY DEPARTMENT, May 21, 1909. 

Returned to the Bureau of Ordnance. 

The department desires the written assent of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
to all of the Bureau of Ordnance recommendations, as set forth in the 
first indorsement herein, before making a final decision in the matter, 

G. v. L. Meyer, Secretary. 


= 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCH, 
Washington, D. O., May 21, 1909. 

Sin: Referring to Bethlehem Steel Co.’s letter of May 12, 1909, to 
the Bureau of Ordnance, signed by Mr. John F. Meigs, i fates de- 
signs of ordnance material for submission to the Argentine Goyernment, 
etc. : 

The bureau forwards herewith copy of Its first Indorsement of May 
14, 1909, referring said letter to the Navy Department, making certain 
specific recommendations. 

The Secretary of the Navy has just informed the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance that in case the Bethlehem Steel Co. assent to all of the 
recommendations of the bureau, as set forth in the above-mentioned in- 
dorsement, and will agree to carry them out in case contracts are made 
with the Argentine Government, that in all probability the Navy Do- 

artment would be willing to assist the company in the way they 

esire. 

It is therefore requested that the company forward its assent to the 


‘Bureau of Ordnance at its early convenience. 


Respectfully, N. HB. MASON, 


Chicf of Bureau of Ordnance. 
The BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa, 


— 


BETHLEHEM Stern Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa., May 22, 1909. 
CHIEF or BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We have received the bureau’s 22745/4 (A) of May 21, referring 
to a request by this pitta ashe under date of May 12 for certain designs 
of ordnance material, and beg to thank the bureau and the Secretary of 
the Na very warmly for the decisions in this matter, which we are 
confident will give us great assistance in our representations to the 
Argentine e in reference to the ships for which we are pro- 

osing to em, 

p We assent to all the engagements which the Bureau of Ordnance re- 
quires that we shall make in the premises, and will take every pre- 
caution that the designs and otber information shall be strictly con- 
fidential, as respects people in our employ and all others to whom it 
may be Far iy in any way to indicate 8 part of the information 
furnished us. e will also attend to the wishes of the bureau in re- 


1911. 
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Ia to clauses e and f of paragraph 2 of the bureau's Indorsement of 
ay 14, which appear, together with the requirement of keeping the 
information confi ential, to be the only under igs tha 
this time suggests that we should enter into. 

A. JOMINSTON, 


Respectfull 
paced, First Vico President. 


t the bureau at 


— 


[First indorsement. 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, May 25, 1909. 

Respectfully referred to the honorable Secretary of the NAY to- 
gether with a copy of Bureau of Ordnance letter of May 21, 19 ò, to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

This correspondence is to be considered in connection with bureau's 
first indorsement of May 14, 1909, on letter from the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
dated May 12, 1909, to the Bureau of Ordnance, 8 designs o 
ordnance material for submission to the Argentine Government, etc. 
As will be seen within, the Bethlehem Steel Co. assents to all of the 
recommendations of the bureau, as set forth in the above-mentioned in- 
dorsement, and will agree to carry them out in case contracts are made 
with the Argentine Government. 

N. E. Mason, 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. 
— 


[Second indorsement.] 


Navy DEPARTMENT, May 29, 1909. 

Returned to the Bureau of Ordnance. 

The department accepts the assent of the Bethlehem Steel Co. to all 
the engagements which the Bureau of Ordnance requires, as set forth 
in the copy of Bureau of Ordnance first indorsement of May 14, 1909, 
herein, and is willing to assist the company in the way they desire, as 
far as lies within its power. 

5 G. v. L. MEYER, Secretary. 


[Inclosure No. 3.1 


Fonn River SHIPBUILDING Co., 
x Quincy, Mass., March 30, 1910. 

Sin: We shall be obliged if you would inform us if you could under- 
take to manufacture on our account, and under what conditions, the 
n torpedo apparatus, in whole or in part, for the battleship, 
our = No. 187, building for the Argentine Government at these 
works. 

We are inclosing for your information the preliminary specifications 
for the torpedoes, torpsdo tubes, air compressors, and accumulators, and 
would prefer, if you can undertake it, that you should supply the whole 
apparatus complete. An early reply will greatly oblige, 

Yours, respectfully, 
FORE River SMIPBUILDING CO., 
By F. T. BOWLES, President. 
CHIEF OF BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. 0. 


[First indorsement.] 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, April J, 1910. 

Respectfully forwarded to the Navy Department. 

This bureau can, with the approval of the Navy Department, under- 
take the manufacture, at the navy yard, Washington, D. C., of two 
broadside, under-water, side-londing torpedo tubes, one port and one 
starboard, after the drawings and plans of the type of tube now used 
in the United States naval service, the commandant certifying, in ac- 
cordance with article 926, paragraph 3, United States Navy Regula- 
tions, that these articles can not be purchased from private firms or 
contractors. 

Air compressors, air separators, air accumulators, torpedoes, and 
gyroscope testing tables are procured by this bureau by contract with 

rivate firms, but this burean can, with the approval of the department, 

urnish the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. with the specifications un- 
der which these articles are furnished. 
N. E. Mason, 
Chief of Burcau of Ordnance. 


[Second indorsement.] 


APRIL 6, 1910. 

Respectfully returned to the Bureau of Ordnance. 

The department approves the recommendation contained in the pre- 
ceding indorsement that the two submerged torpedo tubes be manu- 
factured at the Washington Navy Yard, and that the specifications for 
such articles of the torpedo outfit as are procured from private firms 
be also furnished the Fore River company to assist that company in 
placing orders with private firms for the rest of the outfit. 


WINTHROP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


[Third indorsement.] 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
£ April 8, 1919. 

Respectfully forwarded to the commandant, navy yard, Washing- 
ton, D., C., and Superintendent Naval Gun Factory, calling attention 
to previous indorsements. 

The bureau, if possible, desires to undertake the manufacture of the 
submerged-tube outfit and such parts connected therewlth as can not 
ordinarily be purchased from private firms or contractors. 

Comments and suggestions are requested concerning “under what 
conditions these submerged tubes can be manufactured for the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Co,,“ the probable limit of cost, the times of de- 


Hye and the method of payment for the work desired by the navy 
ard. 

H The to oes, alr compressors, accumulators, and other parts of the 
outtit ordinarily contracted for by the bureau will not be furnished by 


the Government. 
Please return as soon as possible, 


N. E. Mason, 
Chief of Burcau of Ordnance, 


XLVII——4 


[Fourth indorsement.] 


UNITED STATES NAVY YARD, 
Washington, D. O., April 19, 1910. 
returned to the Bureau of Ordnance. 
is S35 estimate of the cost for two 5m x 21“, submerged 
ark I: 


Respectfull 
The follow: 
rpedo tubes, 


firing locks, to be taken from store 
2 solenoids for Mark VIII, model 2, firing locks... .. 
f>) and tools as per sketches No. 3351 and No. 3352 
of which are forwarded herewith)................ 


pare 
(cop! 


To build these two tubes and the two tubes referred to in Naval Gun 
Factory second indorsement of this date, in reply to bureau's first in- 
dorsement of April 12, 1910, it will require about nine months after 
receipt of order. The first two tubes would be completed in six months 
after receipt of order. 

It is considered advisable to change the desi 
these tubes to allow more clearance for tle tail of the torpedoes when 
torpedoes are fired at speeds greater than 18 knots, so that the Argen- 
tine battleships will not be subjected to the same serious defects at high 
speeds as . encountered by the U. S. S. Chester. 

The method o pament for this work should be in accordance with 
the existing regulations and deposit for the amount involved to be 
made with the paymaster of the yard through the commandant. As 
the whole amount is rather large and the expenditures will run over a 
considerable period of time, it would seem equitable to allow several 
deposits on account to be made. One-third of the amount should be 
deposited before work is begun and the balance in suitable installments 
promptly to meet the requirements of our pay rolls, when request is 
made by the commandant or paymaster of the yard. 

It will be noted in the above estimates that there is no charge pro- 
vided for the use of the Government drawings, patterns, etc., thus 
far completed and used for its own manufactures. The privilege of 
the use of these is of considerable value, as they cost the Government 
much time and money to develop. I would, however, leave this to the 
bureau to estimate how much, if any, charge shall be made. 

These torpedo tubes can not be 8 from private firms or con- 
tractors, nor could they be built by such without Government super- 
yision, drawings, etc. 


of mouthpiece of 


F. C. BEATTY, 
Captain, United States Navy, 
Commandant and Superintendent Naval Gun Factory. 


[Inclosure No. 4.—Confidential.] 


Navy DEPARTMENT, April 5, 1910. 

Sin: I haye the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
April 2, 1910, in regard to the assistance to be rendered by the Navy 
Department in the construction of the battleships to be built in this 
country for the Republic of Argentine, and note your assurance that 
information furnished you will be regarded as of a confidential nature, 
3 3 as set forth by you, is quite satisfactory to the 

epartment. 

Tnstructions have been sent by the department to its inspectors at 
the shipyards where these ships are to be built to furnish all necessary 
information in their power, and where such information must come 
from one of the bureaus of the department, it will be furnished 
through the appropriate inspector. ‘This will render it unnecessary for 
the officers of your commission to visit the bureaus of the department: 

The department would prefer not to issue any general authorization 
for your officers to visit the latest ships of the United States Navy, 
whether in commission or under construction, with a view to inspec- 
tion of details, but in any special case would be pum to consider a 
cas request from you, and to decide such case accordance with 
the circumstances attending it. 

The plans, specifications, ctc., referred to in the department's letter 
of March 25 will also be furnished through the local inspectors. 

The department would be pleased to recelve from you a list of the 
members of your commission, showing the special duty of each, to- 
gether with a permanent address to which your mail can be sent. 

Very respectfully, a 
te 


v. L. MEYER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Rear Admiral M. DOMECQ GARCIA, Argentine Navy, 


President Argentine Naval Commission, 
Argentine Legation, Washington, D. C. 


IInelosure No. 5.] 


INFORMATION FURNISHED TO NAVAL CONTRACTORS IN THIS COUNTRY AND 
TO TU ARGENTINE MINISTER TO AID IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF TWO 
BATTLESHIPS. 

Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington. 
Specifications for twin-screw Curtis turbine propelling engines with 

boilers and auxiliary machinery for U. S. battleship No. 29. 1907. 
Specifications for Curtis turbine for 5 engines with 

oll-burning boilers and auxiliary machinery for U. S. torpedo-boat de- 

stroyers No. 26 and No. 27. 1908. 
fications for building twin-serew armored battleship No. 29 for 

the United States Navy. 1907. 
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Specifications for building torpedo-boat destroyer No. 27 for the 
United States Navy. 1908 


Specifications for inspection of stcel and iron material for hulls and 
hull fittings of vessels of the United States Navy. £ 

Specifications for inspection of copper, brass, and bronze for use in 
construction of auxiliaries and fittings. 1908. 4 

General instructions for painting and cementing vessels of the United 
States Navy. 1908. 

Instructions for riveting vessels. 1906. 

Instructions for making joints and for obtaining water-tightnesy ond 
oll-tigutness through bulkheads, decks, etc, of vessels of the Tinited 
States Navy. October, 1908. 

Specifications for plumbing fixtures. 1908. 

General specifications for electrical appliances on shipboard. 1908. 

Specifications for electric fixtures and lanterns, including their pres 
and shades, for ships of the United States Navy. Issued April, 1906. 

Specifications for Uluminating outfits for ships of the United States 
Issucd September 18, 1906. 


Navy. 5 
r electrical conductors. 


e or standard Issued February 
20. 1909. 
Specifications for accessories and instruments issued in connection 
5 . 5 communications for ships of the 
Inited States Navy. January, 2 
Specifications for installing clectrical plants and electrical means of 
Inte or communication on board ships of the United States Navy. 
Jaguarx, 1902. 
Specificrtions for the manufacture of turret electrical appliances 
under the cognizance of the Bureau of Ordnance. May 1, 1905. 
Ordnance Pamphlet No. 311: Specifications for the manufacture of 
turret electrical appliances under the cognizance of the Bureau of Ord- 
namic; U. S. S. Delaware and North Carolina, March, 1908. 
Specifieations for the manufacture of T-inch mounts. September 17, 


90 

Specifications for the manufacture of 3-inch, 4-inch, and 5-inch rapid- 
fire guns and mounts complete with sights, spare parts, and accessories. 
February 21, 1905. 

Specifications for the manufacture of G-inch, Mark VII, Model 1; 
fonui; Mark II; 8-inch, Mark VI; 12-inch, Mark V, guns. January, 

Je 


Specifications for the manufacture of sights and sight mountings. 

September 16, 1904. 
ircular and specifications of the Navy Department concerning armor 
plate and appurtenances of the United States Navy. March 21, 1906. 

Circular and specifications of the Navy Department concerning armor 
plate and appurtenance of the United States Navy. September 3, 1908. 

Specifications for steel castings. March 1, 1906, 
= cent for stecl and nickel gun forgings of the United States 
Navy. f 
Ganda Pamphlet No. 15: Specifications for forged steel common 
shell of the United States Navy. November, 1906. 

Ordnance Pamphlet No. 11: Specifications for target projectile for 
the United States Navy. January, 1909. 

January 25, 1910: To Argentine minister, copy “Detail specifica- 
tions for building battleships for the United States Navy, including 
specifications for coupent under the cognizance of the Bureau of 
5 and specifications for installation of ordnance and ordnance 
outfit.” * 

March 28, 1910: Various plans and specifications furnished by Con- 
struction and Repair for Fore River ae ullding Co. 

urnished by Bureau of Ordnance 


May 19 
Nos. 9, 11, 12. d 29. 

April 11, 1910: Letter of Bureau of Equipment relative to various 
specifications furnished. 

April 20, 1910: Various cifications furnished by Steam Engincer- 
ing for Fore River Shipbuilding Co. 

October 20: Information regarding the manufacture of 4-inch, 6-inch, 
and 12-inch guns, with special references to clearances, shrinkage, ctc. 

October 8: The following drawings were furnished: 14-inch gun, 
Mark I, .45 caliber; 14-inch, A/P projectile; 14-inch mount, Mark T, 
eneral arrangements; mounts, 14-inch slide, Mark I; 14-inch slide, 

ark I, recoil cylinder; 14-inch deck lug. Mark I, trunnion bearings, 
general arrangement; 14-inch deck lug, Mark I. All the above were 
ordnance drawings. Also the following drawings from Construction 
and Repair: Contract plan No. 3, U. S. battleships No. 35 and No. 35; 
pare of contract plan No. 4, U. S. battleships No. 3} and No. 85, con- 
ract pan No. 7, U. S. battleships No. 3; and No. 35. Also there was 
furnished by Ordnance the ballistics of the 14-inch, Mark I, Navy gun. 

October 26: Drawings of ignition fuses, copy of Instructions Goy- 
erning the Care of Ammunition Details and the Preparation of Am- 
munition at Naval Magazines on Shore, Ordnance Pamphlet No. 267, 
Register No. 58, and one copy of Ordnance Pamphlet No. 368, Instruc- 
tions for Marking and Painting Ammunition for the Naval Service. 

October 20: Statement that distance paas betwcen rollers of 12- 
inch turrets are made of cast steel, class B. 

October 31: Information concerning use of oil fuel on board ship. 

November 1, 1910: Information respecting promotions, retirements, 
etc., in the United States Navy. 

November 18: One Vandyke print and two prints of the rifling for 
12-inch and 5-inch 8 

December 22, 1910: Reports of Chief of Bureau of Ordnance, 1908 
to 1910, inclusive. 

December 19, 1910: Twenty-five ship record books to be used in 
recording measurements of guns. 

December 31, 1910: Furnish Fore River Shipbuilding Co. hull speci- 
fications of battleships Arkansas and Teras. 

January 6, 1911: Information concerning storage of oil fuel on shore. 

January 7, 1911: Furnish Fore River Shipbuilding Co. information 
tegarding dimensions of 14-inch turret. 

anuary 81, 1911: Furnish Fore Rivyer Shipbuilding Co. electrical 


and Wo. 35. 
January 19, 1911: Information regarding contracts for fuel oll for 
use afloat, 


January 21, 1911: Information regarding rifling of latest 12-inch 


guns. 
February 16, 1911: Cost of subcaliber attachments. 
February 4, 1911: Collision mats and coaling booms. 
January 18, 1911: Plan of battle towing target. 
January 31, 1911: 5 cost of battle towing target. 
b Sepu 23, 1911: Information regarding elevators in engine and 
oller rooms. 


Specifications battleships No. 


{Inclosure No. 6.—Confidential,] 

[Memorandum for the Bureau of Ordnance, the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, the Bzreau of Steam Engineering, and the Bureau of 
Equipment. 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 4, 1910. 

Referring to the confidential memorandum dated March 24, 1910, 
concerning certain information to be furnished to the Fore River 
company, for delivery in confidence to the Argentine commission, you 
will please furnish to the department a list of all such information 
forwarded, if you have not already done so. 

You will also inform the local inspectors of the cooperative policy 
of the department with respect to the assistance it disposed to 
render to private firms in the execution of this contract with the 
Argentine Government, and you will issue instructions to the local 
inspectors to keep in touch with the work and furnish the bureau, 
confidentially, with details of any work involving innovations or de- 
partures from United States practice that may be made, and the bureau 
will furnish copies of these details as they are received to the depart- 
ment for the information of all bureaus concerned and for file with the 
Office of Naval Intelligence. 

The memorandum dated March 24 was ordered to avoid delay in the 
commencement of the work, but hereafter, when the contractor or a 
subcontractor desires to use a plan, method, or detail originated or 
developed as part of the special work of the Navy Department or its 
bureaus, he should notify, by letter, the local inspector, under whose 
cognizance the work would come, of the plans or methods he intends to 
use. ‘The inspector should immediately forward the correspondence, 
with any comment necessary by him, to the bureau for transmission to 
the department for action. 

G. v. L. MEYER, Secretary of the Navy. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK, 


Mr. ROOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 5), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Reeolved, That the Committce on Expenditures in the Department of 
State be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk, at 
a salary of $1,800 per annum, A 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr, CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After flye minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, April 6, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exvccutive nominations received by the Senate April 5, 1911, 
COLLECTORS oF CUSTOMS. 


Muurice Maschke, of Ohio, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Cuyahoga, in the State of Ohio, in place of Charles 
F. Leach, removed. 

Russell H. Dunn, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Sabine, in the State of Texas. (Reappointment.) 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 


Second Lieut. Cecil Maunscll Gabbett to be first lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as 
such from November 10, 1910, in place of First Lieut. Aaron 
Lichtenberg Gamble, promoted. 

Third Lieut. Roy Percival Munro to be second lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as 
such from November 10, 1910, in place of Cecil Maunsell Gabbett, 
promoted. 

SPECIAL EXAMINER OF DRUGS, ETC, 


Frederick W. Heyl, of Pennsylvania, to be special examiner 
of drugs, medicines, and chemicals in the district of Philadel- 
phia, in the State of Pennsylvania, in place of Benjamin P. 
Ashmead, removed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE PunLIc HEALTH AND MARINE-HOSPITAL 

SERVICE. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Leland E. Cofer to be surgeon in the Pub- 
lic Health and Marine-Hospital-Service of the United States, 
to rank as such from March 15, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Hugh 8. Cumming to be surgeon in the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United States, 
to rank as such from March 15, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

George Parcher, of Maine, to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United States, 
to fill an existing vacancy. 

Louis Schwartz, of Pennsylvania, to be assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United 
States, to fill an existing vacancy, 


REGISTER OF THE TREASURY, 


James C. Napier, of Tennessee, to be Register of the Treas- 
ury, in place of William T. Vernon, resigned. 
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AUDITOR FOR THE Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. 


Charles A. Kram, of Pennsylvania, to be Auditor for the Past 
Office Department in place of Merritt O. Chance, resigned. 


DEPUTY ASSISTANT TREASURER, 


George Fort, of Georgia, to be deputy assistant treasurer of 
the United States in place of William H. Gibson, appointed 
assistant treasurer of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Francis W. Bird, of New York, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of New York, in the State of New York, in place 
of George W. Wanmaker, resigned. 


COLLECTOR oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Fremont Leidy, of Kansas, to be collector of internal revenue 
r Va district of Kansas in place of James M.. Simpson, re- 
signed. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


William H. Lewis, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Attor- 
ney General (charged with the defense of Indian depredation 
claims), who was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, 
vice Johu G. Thompson, resigned. 


UNITED STATES District JUDGE. 


Charles F. Clemons, of Hawaii, to be United States district 
judge of the Territory of Hawaii, who was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate, vice A. G. M. Robertson, appointed 
chief justice, supreme court, Hawaii. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Guy D. Goff, of Wisconsin, to be United States attorney for 
the eastern district of Wisconsin, who was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate, vice Henry K. Butterfield, resigned. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Elmer B. Colwell, of Oregon, to be United States marshal 
for the district of Oregon. Mr. Colwell was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate, vice Charles J. Reed, term expired. 

William Lindsay, of Montana, to be United States marshal for 
the district of Montana, who was appointed during the last re- 
cess of the Senate, vice Arthur W. Merrifield, term expired. 

Hyman D. Davis, of Ohio, to be United States marshal for 
the northern district of Ohio. Mr. Davis was appointed during 
mne 1555 recess of the Senate, vice Frank M. Chandler, term ex- 
pired. 

CHIEF JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT or HAWAI. 


Alexander G. M. Robertson, of Hawaii, to be chief justice of 
the supreme court of the Territory of Hawaii, who was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Alfred 8. 
Hartwell, resigned. 


MEMBER OF MISSISSIPPI River COMMISSION. 


Col. Curtis McD. Townsend, Corps of Engineers, United States 
‘Army, for appointment as a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission provided for by the act of Congress approved June 
28, 1879, entitled An act to provide for the appointment of a 
‘Mississippi River Commission’ for the improvement of said 
river from the Head of the Passes near its mouth to its head- 
waters,” to which office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, vice Col. Walter L. Fisk, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, relieved. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. Charles J. Badger to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 8th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Commander Charles C. Marsh to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Commander Thomas W. Kinkaid, an additional number in 
grade, to be a captain in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 
1911, with the officer next below him. 

Commander Louis S. Van Duzer to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Commander Wilson W. Buchanan to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Commander William J. Maxwell to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, tu fill a vacancy. 

Commander William S. Smith, an additional number in grade, 
to be a captain in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, 
with the officer next below him. 

_ Commander John A. Hoogewerff to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Commander Edward E. Capehart to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Commander Henry B. Wilson to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 


Commander Kenneth McAlpine, an additional number in 
grade, to be a captain in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 
1911, with the officer next below him. 

Commander Emil ‘Theiss, an additional number in grade, to 
be a captain in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, with 
the officer next below him. 

Commander Spencer S. Wood to be a captain in fhe Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Urban T. Holmes to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 15th day of February, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Matt H. Signor to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Charles B. McVay, jr., to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Lucius A. Bostwick to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy, 

Lieut. Commander Julian L. Latimer to be a commander in 
the Nayy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander De Witt Blamer to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander John K. Robison to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Arthur L. Willard to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Henry ©. Kuenzli to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 8th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Charles P. Nelson to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 9th day of January, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Allen Buchanan to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 15th day of February, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Edward B. Fenner to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 18th day of February, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Sylvester H. Lawton, jr., to be a 
lieutenant in the Navy from the 29th day of January, 1911, to 
fill a vacancy. 

Ensign John E. Pond to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy from the 31st day of January, 1910, upon the completion 
of three years’ service as an ensign. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: 

William C. Barker, jr., 

- Robert L. Ghormley, 

William L. Calhoun, 

Walter W. Lorsbough, 

William A. Glassford, jr., 

Herbert B. Riebe, 

Thomas Withers, jr., 

Leo F. Welch, 

Harry L. Pence, 

Ferdinand L. Reichmuth, 

Wolcott E. Hall, 

Fred M. Perkins, 

Frank II. Roberts, 

Lewis D. Causey, 

Francis M. Robinson, 

Randolph P. Sendder, 

Charies C. Hartigan, 

George A. Alexander, 

Edwin B. Woodworth, 

Wilson E. Madden, 

James P. Olding, 

Sherwoode A. 'Taffinder, 

John S. McCain, 

Ronan C. Grady, 

Harold Jones, 

Albert S. Rees, 

Frank N. Eklund, 

Claude A. Bonvillian, 

William B. Howe, and 

Jefferson B. Goldman. 

Midshipmen Francis J. Comerford and Paul E. Speicher to be 
ensigns in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1910, to fill 
yacancies. 

Surg. Albert M. D. McCormick to be a medical inspector in 
the Navy from the Sth day of February, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Ulys R. Webb to be a surgeon in the Navy 
from the 7th day of January, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Charles M. Oman to be a surgeon in the 
Navy from the 8th day of February, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Robert A. Bachmann to be a surgeon in the 
Navy from the 27th day of February, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Asst. Surg. Dallas G. Sutton to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy from the 29th day of November, 1910, upon the 
completion of three years’ service as an assistant surgeon. 
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Naval Constructor Henry M. Gleason, with rank of licutenant, 
to be a naval constructor in the Navy, with rank of lieutenant 
commander, from the 4th day of March, 1911. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors, with rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade), to be assistant naval constructors 
in the Nayy with rank of lieutenant from the 4th day of March, 
19112 

Allan J. Chantry, jr., 

Whitford Drake, and 

Harry G. Knox. 

First Lieut. Arthur B. Owens to be a captain in the United 
Stwtes Marine Corps from the 6th day of November, 1910, to 
fill a vacancy. 

First Lieut. Gerard M. Kincade to be a captain in the United 
States Marine Corps, to fill a vacancy oceurring March 25, 1911, 
and to take rank from February 10, 1911. 

Tracy G. Hunter, jr, a citizen of Georgia, to be a second 
lieutenant in the United States Marine Corps from the 3d day 
of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Capt. Norman G. Burton, assistant quartermaster, United 
States Marine Corps, to be an assistant quartermaster in the 
Marine Corps with the rank of major from the 11th day of 
February, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

First Lieut. Jeter R. Horton to be an assistant quartermaster 
in the Marine Corps with the rank of captain from the 29th day 
of Mareh, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

First Lieut. Bennet Puryear, jr., to be an assistant quarter- 
master in the Marine Corps with the rank of captain from the 
ist day of April, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Boatswain Frank Miller to be a chief boatswain in the Navy 
from the 16th day of May, 1910, upon the completion of six 
years’ service as a boatswain. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in the 
Navy from the 4th day of February, 1911, upon the completion 
of six years’ service as boatswains: 

John Danner, 

Harry Williams, 

James F. Hopkins, 

Charles Schonborg, 

Alexander Stuart, 

William Derrington, and 

Frank D. Blakely. 

Gunners Richard H. Cheney and Constantine Clay to be chief 
gunners in the Navy from the 4th day of February, 1911, upon 
the completion of six years’ service as gunners. 

Gunner Roderick M. O'Connor to be a chief gunner in the 
Nayy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the completion 
of six years’ service as a gunner. 

Machinists George Growney and John R. Burkhart to be chief 
machinists in the Navy from the 29th day of December, 1910, 
upon the completion of six years’ service as machinists. 

Machinist Louis R. Ford to be a chief machinist in the Navy 
from the Ist day of January, 1911, upon the completion of six 
years’ service as a machinist. 

Midshipman William H. Walsh to be an ensign in the Navy, 
from the 8d day of March, 1911, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved on that date. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Edwin M. Hacker to be a passed 
assistant paymaster in the Navy, with rank of lieutenant, from 
the 23d day of October, 1907, to rank next after Passed Assist- 
ant Paymaster Thom Williamson, jr., United States Navy, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1911. 

Asst. Engineer Michael H. Plunkett, with rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), on the retired list, to be a passed assist- 
ant engineer, with rank of lieutenant, on the retired list, from 
the 4th day of March, 1911, in accordance with the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved on that date. 

Chief Gunner Charles B. Magruder, ranking with, but after, 
ensign, on the active list, to be a chief gunner, ranking with, but 
after, lieutenant (junior grade), on the retired list, from the 
28th day of April, 1911, the date upon which he will be trans- 
ferred to the retired list, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved June 29, 1906. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA. 


G. R. Vaught to be postmaster at Monroeville, Ala. 
became presidential July 1, 1910. - 


ALASKA, 


Daniel W. Figgins to be postmaster at Ketchikan, Alaska, in 
place of A. Z. Hopkins, resigned. 


Office 


ARIZONA. 
Joe V. Prochaska to be postmaster at Miami, Ariz. 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 
Esther A. Snider to be postmaster at Winkelman, Ariz. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Lizzie McGann to be postmaster at Richmond, Cal., in place 
oh anene MeGann. Incumbents commission expired December 

1910. 

Winifred C. Sheldon to be postmaster at Fairfield, Cal., in 
place of Rose M. Roberts, resigned. 


COLORADO. 


Frank E. Griffith to be postmaster at Blanca, Colo. 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Carrie James to be postmaster at Loveland, Colo, in place of 
Carrie James. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1911. 

F. M. Smith to be postmaster at Holyoke, Colo., in place of 
8 W. Shuler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
28. 1911. 

William M. Thorne to be postmaster at Lyons, Colo. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1910. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Lewis B. Sutton to be postmaster at New Canaan, Conn., in 
place of William J. McIKXendrick. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 31, 1911. 


Office 


Office 


FLORIDA. 


Horace M. Bradley to be postmaster at Green Cove Springs, 
Fla., in place of Edwin N. Bradley. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 22, 1911. 

Henry O. Brown to be postmaster at Lake Butler, Fla. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 


GEORGIA, 


Pet L. Cooke to be postmaster at Doerun, Ga. 
presidential January 1, 1911. 


ILLINOIS. 


Thomas C. Grotevant to be postmaster at Forrest, III., in 
place of Arthur F. Duckett, resigned. 

J. Stewart Lamont to be postmaster at Apple River, III. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 

William F. Temple to be postmaster at Fairmount, III., in place 
of Howard E. White, resigned. 


INDIANA, 


Seward S. Watson to be postmaster at Winchester, Ind., in 
place of Seward S. Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 23, 1911. 


Office became 


IOWA. 


James L. Brown to be postmaster at Clarinda, Iowa, in place 
of James H. Dunlap, deceased. 

J. C. Davenport to be postmaster at Clear Lake, Iowa, in 
place of William Gray, deceased. 

Henry S. Ferris to be postmaster at Lorimor, Iowa, in place 
of George R. Lochrie, resigned. 

John J. Heverly to be postmaster at Center Point, Iowa, in 
place of John J. Heverly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1911. 

Hiram Lamb to be postmaster at Murray, Iowa, in place of 
Hiram Lamb. Incumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1910. 

Clarence A. Muche to be postmaster at Dyersville, Iowa, in 
place of Henry D. Muehe. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 28, 1911. 

John Stevenson to be postmaster at Jefferson, Iowa, in place 
of Gardner S. Turrill. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 23, 1910. 

KENTUCKY. 


George M. Crider to be postmaster at Marion, Ky., in place 
of George M. Crider. Incumbent’s commission expired May 9, 
1910. 

Rebecea Green to be postmaster at Barbourville, Ky., in place 
of Jesse D. Tuggle. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
7, 1011. 

W. Sherman Ball to be postmaster at Hardinsburg, Ky., in 
place of Marcus L. Kincheloe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February-12, 1911. 

Jesse C. Speight to be postmaster at Mayfield, Ky. in place 
of Jerry B. Mason, resigned. 


1911. 


MAINE. 
Jarvis C. Billings to be postmaster at Bethel, Me., in place of 
Jarvis ©. Billings. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1911. 
Luther W. Stanley to be postmaster at Springvale, Me., in 
place of George H. Roberts, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Elmer W. Hallett to be postmaster at Yarmouth Port, Mass. 

Office became presidential October 1, 1910. 
MICHIGAN. 

Samuel Fuller to be postmaster at Lewiston, Mich., in place 
of Charles B. Drake, resigned. 

Benjamin F. Oakes to be postmaster at East Tawas, Mich., 
in place of Benjamin F. Oakes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1911. 

MINNESOTA, 

J. D. Haradon to be postmaster at Park Rapids, Minn., in 
place of Leonard W. Bills. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1911. 

L. O. Haugen to be postmaster at Harmony, Minn., in place 
of Samuel Aaberg. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

1911. 

George M. Kaupp to be postmaster at Blue Earth, Minn., in 
place of George M. Kaupp. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1911. . 

Oscar Krook to be postmaster at Marshall, Minn., in place of 
5800 Krook. Incumbent’s commission expired January 16, 

Oscar E. Linquist to be postmaster at Dassel, Minn., in place 
of Oscar E. Linguist. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1910. 

Martin L. Murphy to be postmaster at Browerville, Minn., 
in place of Benjamin Borgert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 22, 1910. 

N. C. Nelson to be postmaster at Two Harbors, Minn., in place 
of Frank M. Woodfill, removed. 

Emma C. Taylor to be postmaster at Chaska, Minn., in place 
of Emma C. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired February 
28, 1911, 

MISSISSIPPL 

Nobert L. Bradshaw to be postmaster at Moss Point, Miss., in 
place of Mellicent R. McInnis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 29, 1911. 

Annette Simpson to be postmaster at Pass Christian, Miss., in 
place of Annette Simpson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 7, 1910. 

MONTANA, 

William Cowgill to be postmaster at Chouteau, Mont., in place 
of Clarence H. Drake, resigned. 

John J. McDonald to be postmaster at Townsend, Mont., in 
place of William L. Cronk, resigned. 

NEBRASKA. 

Timothy ©. Cronin to be postmaster at Spalding, Nebr., in 
place of Timothy C. Cronin. -Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1911. 

E. S. Davis to be postmaster at North Platte, Nebr., in place 
of Robert D. Thomson. Incumbents commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1910. 

Charles S. Hughes to be postmaster at Pender, Nebr., in place 
of John G. Gannon, resigned. 

James H. Logan to be postmaster at Ponca, Nebr., in place 
of James H. Logan. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
10, 1911. 

Aaron W. Loucks to be postmaster at Falls City, Nebr., in 

ce of Glenwin J. Crook, removed. 

William W. MeGaw to be postmaster at Wilsonville, Nebr. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 

John H. McGuire to be postmaster at Benson, Nebr., in place 
of John H. McGuire. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1911. 

Lewis H. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Emerson, Nebr., in 
place of Stephen E. Cobb. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1911. 

William B. Swindell to be postmaster at Minatare, Nebr. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 

Otto Zuelow to be postmaster at Schuyler, Nebr., in place of 
Donald McLeod. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1911. 


NEW JERSEY. 


James F. Sherman to be postmaster at Frenchtown, N. J., in 
place of James F. Sherman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1911. 
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NEW MEXICO. 


William H. Parker to be postmaster at Fort Sumner, N. Mex. 

Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 
NEW YORK. . 

Joseph A. Crane to be postmaster at Rochester, N. X., in 
place of William S. Whittlesey. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 18, 1911. 

John G. Cole to be postmaster at Waterford, N. Y., in place 
of Hiram W. Vedder. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 28, 1911. 

William L. Connor to be postmaster at New Dorp, N. V., in 
place of Max Geldner, removed. 

James K. Cowan to be postmaster at White Plains, N. Y., in 
place of Freeman H. Merritt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 16, 1911. 

Harrold R. Every to be postmaster at Athens, N. Y., in place 
of Harrold R. Every. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 25, 1911. 

Bruce F. Martin to be postmaster at Watertown, N. X., in 
place of Robert J. Buck, resigned. 

Owen B. Mulholland to be postmaster at Dunkirk, N. Y., in 
place of Frank B. Barnard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1910. 

John H. Scofield to be postmaster at Scottsville, N. Y., in 
place of William Purcell, deceased. 

Seneca D. Zek to be postmaster at Hillsdale, N. X., in place of 
Seneca D. Zek. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1911. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

John G. Brown to be postmaster at Red Springs, N. C., in 
place of John G. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1909. 

Moses L. Buchanan to be postmaster at Concord, N. C., in 
place of Moses L. Buchanan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1910. 

John M. Burrows to be postmaster at Ashboro, N. C. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1908. 

Frank D. Dickey to be postmaster at Murphy, N. C., in place 
of Drury W. Deweese. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1909. 

Warren V. Hall to be postmaster at North Charlotte, N. C. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1910. 

OHIO. 

John W. Beckett to be postmaster at North Baltimore, Ohio, in 
place of George W. Wilkinson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 27, 1910. 

Leroy ©. Benedict to be postmaster at Mansfield, Ohio, in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 9, 1910. 

Joel P. De Wolfe to be postmaster at Fostoria, Ohio, in place 
of Joel P. De Wolfe. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
29, 1911. 

Elmer C. Jesse to be postmaster at Mineral City, Ohio, in 
place of Elmer C. Jesse. Incumbent's commission expired March 
3, 1907. 

Homer S. Kent to be postmaster at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, in 
place of Homer S. Kent. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 12, 1911. 

Earl W. Mauck to be postmaster at Gallipolis, Ohio, in place 
of Sherman H. Eagle. Incumbent’s commission expired June 29, 
1910. : 

William A. Moxley to be postmaster at St. Marys, Ohio, in 
place of John A. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 8, 1908. a 

George W. Rich to be postmaster at Loveland, Ohio, in place 
of Minor T. Vanderyort. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 1, 1909. 

Lester A. Smith to be postmaster at Jamestown, Ohio, in 
place of William O. Custis. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 10, 1909. 

OKLAHOMA, 

John A. Banker to be postmaster at Kingfisher, Okla., in 
place of Wallace R. Kelley. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 28, 1910, 

Bert B. McCall to be postmaster at Walter, Okla., in place 
of Elifott F. Hook. Incumbent’s commission expired June 28, 
1910. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Benjamin Apple to be postmaster at Sunbury, Pa., in place 
of Ferdinand K. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 13, 1911. 

Mary J. Ensign to be postmaster at Ardmore, Pa., in place of 
Benjamin F. Hevener. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1911. 
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Charles L. Ferrebee to be postmaster at St. Clair, Pa., in place 
of Joseph H. Denning, deceased. 

Daniel J. Gensemer to be postmaster at Pine Grove, Pa., in 
place of George W. Schmeltzer. Incumbents commission ex- 
pired June 22, 1910. 

Isaac N. Lightner to be postmaster at Ephrata, Pa., in place 
a N. Lightner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

3 > 
l SOUTH CAROLINA. et 

M. B. Cross to be postmaster at Ferguson, S. C., in place of 
Alton H. Felder, resigned. 

M. J. Spears to be postmaster at Lamar, S. C. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1911. 

Julia E. D. Tolbert to be postmaster at Ninety Six, S. C., in 
place of Julia E. De Loach, name changed by marriage. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Charles S. Harter to be postmaster at Elk Point, S. Dak., in 
place of John F. Reid. Incumbent's commission expired June 
28, 1910. 

Etram A. Mason to be postmaster at Bowdle, S. Dak., in place 
of Evan J. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1911. 

William A. Schwichtenberg to be postmaster at Kadoka, 
S. Dak., in place of Leonore Green, resigned. 

May A. Knappen to be postmaster at Sisseton, S. Dak., in 
place of Charles C. Knappen, deceased. 


TENNESSEE, 


Willis F. Arnold to be postmaster at Jackson, Tenn., in place 
of Joseph J. Losier, removed. 

James S. Byrd to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Tenn., in place 
of Frank E. Britton, removed. 

Edward E. Hathaway to be postmaster at Elizabethton, 
Tenn., in place of Edwin C. Alexander, removed. 

Wayne J. Johnson to be postmaster at Oakdale, Tenn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

W. S. Latta to be postmaster at Somerville Tenn., in place of 
John D. McCartey. Incumbent’s commission expired January 


19, 1907. 
Alvin J. Roller to be postmaster at Bristol, Tenn., in place of 
Eli A. Warren, removed. $ 


TEXAS, 


Malvina M. Anderson to be postmaster at Roby, Tex. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Clara A. Boynton to be postmaster at Anson, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Boynton, resigned. 

E. N. Browning to be postmaster at Center, Tex., in place of 
Henry Liem. Incumbent's commission expired January 10, 
1909 


E. G. Crabbe to be postmaster at Corpus Christi, Tex., in 
place of Thomas D. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 23, 1910. 

R. E. Dorsey to be postmaster at McLean, Tex., in place of 
H. W. Mullis, resigned. 

John A. Hooker to be postmaster at New Boston, Tex., in 
place of Richard B. Harrison. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 28, 1910. 

A. D. Hollingshead to be postmaster at Ganado, Tex. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1910. 

Leander Hopkins to be postmaster at Ferris, Tex., in place of 
N 1011 Hopkins, Incumbent's commission expired February 
18, % 

Benjamin F. Robey to be postmaster at Coleman, Tex., in 
place of James O. Brown, resigned. 

George W. L. Smith to be postmaster at Henderson, Tex., in 
place of Ellie V. Flanagen, removed. 


» VIRGINIA. 


Waverly S. Barrett to be postmaster at Dendron, Va. 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Joel W. Hortenstine to be postmaster at Abingdon, Va., in 
place of Oscar L. James. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 81, 1911. 

Howard T. Jenkins to be postmaster at East Radford, Va., 
in place of T. B. Einstein. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1910. 

Annie E. Martin to be postmaster at Waverly, Va., in place 
of Annie E. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1911. 

James T. Waddill to be postmaster at Victoria, Va. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1011. 


Office 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


E. E. Wells to be postmaster at Pennsboro, W. Va., in place 
of William H. Lantz. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 6, 1910. 

Albert S. Winter to be postmaster at Moundsville, W. Va., in 
place of Alonzo E. Linch. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1910. 

WISCONSIN. 


Robert V. Baker to be postmaster at Kenosha, Wis., in place 
of John B. Maloney, resigned. 

W. A. Jones to be postmaster at Oconomowoc, Wis., in place 
of John G. Gorth, removed. 

Henry G. Kress to be postmaster at Manitowoc, Wis., in 
paga 10 Henry G. Kress. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

Clayton G. Morgan to be postmaster at Oakfield, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1910. 

John F. Shaw to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Wis., in place 
of Eldon D. Woodworth. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1911. 

George W. Smith to be postmaster at Amherst, Wis., in place 
of Andrew Moberg, resigned. 

James D. Strickland to be postmaster at New Lisbon, Wis., 
in place of James D. Strickland. Incumbent’s commission“ex- 
pired March 1, 1911. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, April 5, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey, Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we invoke Thy blessing 
upon the new Congress now convened. Impress, we beseech 
Thee, each Member of this House with the great responsibility 
resting upon him, that with high ideals of statesmanship he 
may give the best that is in him to his country. Let Thy 
blessing descend upon the Speaker, that with clear perceptions, 
noble endeavors, and lofty purposes he may preside over the 
deliberations of this House with justice and equity and lead on 
to the highest results. For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed 
under a resolution of the House to wait upon the President 
reports that in conjunction with a similar committee of the 
Senate it has performed its duty, that the President desires it 
to present his friendly greetings to Congress and to say that he 
will without delay communicate further in writing. 


THE RULES, 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 


read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 30. 

Resolved, That the House shall proceed to consider the pending House 
resolution providing rules for the House of Representatives of the 
Bisty-second Congress under the following terms, to wit: 

First. At the conclusion of the first reading of the resolution it ehall 
be in order to offer one substitue for the resolution of the gentleman 


f Texas. 
RENA, There shall be four hours’ general debate, the time to be 
equally divided between the friends and Ly ai of the resolution, 
the time to be controlled on one side by Mr. Henry of Texas and on 
the other by Mr, Mann, of Illinois. 

Third. At the conclusion of the general debate as herein provided, a 
vote shall be taken without ney or intervening motion—first, on the 
question of adopting the substitute, if any, and then on the question of 
adopting the resolution of the gentleman from Texas or the substitute 
resolution, as the case may be. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
previous question. ` 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman if 
he will not consent to permit amendments to be offered by any 
Member? It seems hardly fair that it should be confined to one 
motion to offer a substitute. 


There are many Members here, - 


1911. 
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who in the best of faith desire to offer some amendments, who 
would like the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will un- 
derstand that I am presenting this as a party measure, as a 
caucus action, and there is an opportunity for a substitute. 
The gentleman can embody his amendments in any substitute 
that may be proper. These rules are being presented as a party 
measure, as I say. There will be four hours of general debate. 
There is an opportunity given to offer a substitute, and the gen- 
tleman's party can offer a substitute with any modifications of 
the rules as heretofore obtained as they see proper, and there 
will be ample opportunity to present their side of the question 
just as we are presenting ours. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will yield for a question or for a 
suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is in the nature of a suggestion. I could not 
confine it to a question. There are a good many of us who 
believe that the adoption of rules is not a party question, and 
who desire to take no party adyantage whatever on the ques- 
tion of rules, but who would like an opportunity of presenting 
amendments that would perhaps not be contained in the sub- 
stitute which would be offered. I will say, frankly, to the gen- 
tleman that I do not know what the substitute is going to be. 
If it were the old rules of the House, I would prefer the rules 
that the gentleman has reported, but still I would like an oppor- 
tunity, and there are many others like me here, to offer some 
amendments even to those rules. It would be of little ad- 
vantage to us if we had a right to debate it and have no right 
to vote on any of the amendments that might be offered. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Let me suggest to the gentleman that 
all these questions of which he speaks can be considered later in 
the House and by the Committee on Rules. The gentleman’s 
party will undoubtedly offer a substitute and possibly may em- 
Brae the propositions suggested by the gentleman from Ne- 

raská. r 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, I think not; I am satisfied from past ex- 
perience it will not embrace some propositions that I want to 
offer. [Laughter.] > 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Texas yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from IIlinois. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the gentleman willing first to concede 
some debate on the adoption of the rule? 

Mr, HENRY of Texas. You mean on this resolution? 

Mr. MANN. On the adoption of this rule. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Certainly I am. 

Mr. MANN. So that the gentleman will withhold his motion 
Ae 118 Previous question and possibly agree upon some time for 

ebate. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. MANN. Now, may—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman I am 
perfectly willing to have 20 minutes on a side on this question, 
and that at the end the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered. 

Mr. MANN. Now, let me make this further inquiry in the 
way of a suggestion, and that is whether the gentlemen on that 
side of the House would not be willing to proceed to-day to 
general debate on the resolution in reference to the rules and 
then to-morrow give opportunity to offer amendments to the 
rules? I suggest to the gentleman I do not understand that 
the caucus on that side of the House has decided that there 
might be no amendments offered. I understand that the caucus, 
naturally, on that side of the House would resist any amend- 
ments unless we can present some amendments which I think 
will appeal to the gentleman himself. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Well, if the gentleman can do that, 
suppose we go ahead with the adoption of this resolution and 
later, then, perhaps you might persuade us. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the adoption of this resolution, let me 
suggest to the gentleman, would preclude that. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We can adopt this, and then we will 
come to the other 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has authority at any time to 
move the previous question on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I understand that. 

„ Why would not the gentleman be willing to 

roceed 
8 Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 

the gentleman from Massachusetts? 


Fite HENRY of Texas. I only yielded to the gentleman from 
nois. 

Mr, MANN. And I was trying to ask a question. 

Mr. McCALL. I simply wanted to make a parliamentary 
inquiry, and that was if it was not in order to read the mes- 
sage of the President, which has just been received? 

The SPHAKER. Why, the Chair thought that would be done. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. As soon as we settle this question I 
am perfectly willing to yield. 

Mr. MANN. Would not the gentlemen on that side of the 
House be willing to proceed with general debate for the four 
hours first, as they will have the right to move the previous 
question, so that they will not now foreclose any opportunity 
for amendments if amendments be presented to which they 
might agree? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will state to the gentieman candidly 
I would rather proceed in this way and allow 20 minutes of 
debate on each side on this resolution, and then we can come 
to the other question. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sundry messages, in writing, from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


CUSTOMS LAWS. 


The SPHAKER. Without prejudice to the position of the 
gentleman from Texas, the Chair lays before the House the 
following message (H. Doc. No. 3) from the President of the 
United States, which the Clerk will read. 

The message was read, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with the provisions of the act approved August 
5, 1909, making appropriation to enable the President to 
secure information and to assist the officers of the Govern- 
ment in the administration of the customs laws, as provided 
in section 2 of the tariff bill, relating to the maximum and 
minimum rates,“ I transmit herewith a detailed statement of 
all expenditures under this proyision for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1910. 

Wat. H. Tarr. 


THE WHITE House, April 5, 1911, 
CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House the 
following message (H. Doc. No. 2) from the President of the 
United States. 

The message was read, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

For message see proceedings of the Senate for this day.] 


THE RULES. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] for the suggestion he was 
about to make. 

Mr. MANN. The inquiry I made of the gentleman was 
whether he would not be willing on that side to proceed with 
the general debate on the rules for four hours, and at the end 
of that time determine whether that side of the Mouse 
would not give to this side of the House opportunity to offer 
amendments? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Let us first get this resolution out 
of the way. 

Mr. MANN. That gets the whole thing out of the way. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. And if the gentleman desires 20 min- 
utes on this resolution I am perfectly willing to concede it. 

Mr. KENDALL rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry] yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL]? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman for a ques- 
tion; yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. What I want to know is this: Is it the pur- 
pose of the gentleman from Texas to submit these rules as 
printed to the House, with no alternative to amend except by 
a substitute en bloc? 

Mr, HENRY of Texas. It is. 

Mr. WEEKS. I would like to make an inquiry. 

i 11575 HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman for the 
nquiry. 

Mr. WEEKS. At the convening of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
the leader of the minority made an eloquent appeal supporting 
a motion which he made that the rules of the last Congress be 
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adopted tentatively for 30 days and then have them taken up 
for consideration 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I desire to say that is hardly an in- 
quiry. It seems to be a speech. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is not a speech. He made a motion to that 
effect, and based that motion on the fact largely that the new 
Members—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
seems to be a statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mm Henry] 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will yield to the gentleman, however, 
for a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman stated this resolution was a 
party measure, and therefore thought it proper. I wish to ask 
if the gentleman’s position is that, upon party measures, rea- 
sonable opportunity to offer amendments on the floor shall be 
denied to Members? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I desire to say to the gentleman that 
he limits my words too strictly. It is hardly a party measure, 
but a caucus action, and these rules have been made so good 
that I think the gentleman will find no difficulty in voting for 
them as proposed by this side of the House. 

I move the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman was going to yield 
some time first. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will agree that we shall have 20 
minutes on a side for debate, by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
moves the previous question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Texas have permission, without yielding the 
floor, to yield to me 20 minutes. That gives him the authority. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, by permission of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] I make this suggestion, 
namely, that by unanimous consent we agree to 20 minutes’ 
debate on a side on the resolution of the gentleman from 
Texas, and at the end of that time the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the resolution and the vote taken. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That was my proposition to the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] again state his request? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The request is that the House haye 
40 minutes’ debate, 20 minutes to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and 20 minutes by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Henry], and that at the end of the 40 
minutes, without intervening motion, the House shall proceed 
to vote on the resolution of the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that the House haye 40 minutes’ 
debate, 20 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Henry] and 20 minutes by the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. Mann], and then that the previous question shall be 
considered ordered withort intervening motion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, does that mean, then, that 
there is to be no further debate on the question of the adoption 
of these rules? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Not at all. 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Unless there is objection—— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr, Speaker, I am constrained to ob- 
ject, because I think there ought to be a roll call on the motion 
for the previous question in this instance. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. You can have it when we get to that, 
if you desire it. 

I move the previous question, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. Those in favor of it will say “aye;” those opposed 
will say “no.” The ayes seem to have it 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 205, nays 138, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 44, as follows: 

YEAS—205. 


I decline to yield further. That 


The resolution provides for 


Adair Barnhart Buchanan Carlin 
Adamson Bartlett Bulkley Carter 
Alken, S. C. Bathrick Burke, Wis. Clark, Fla, 
Akin, N. X. Beall, Tex. Burleson Claypool 
Alexander Blackmon Burnett Clayton 
Allen Boehne Byrnes, S. C. Cline 
Anderson, Ohio Booher Byrns, Tenn. Collier 
Ansberry Borland Callaway Connell 
Ashbrook Brantley Candler Conry _ 
Ayers Brown Cantrill Covington 
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Cox, Ind. Graham Linthicum Shackleford 
Cox, Ohio ray Littlepage Sharp 
Cravens Gregg, Pa. Littleton Sheppard 
Cullop Gregg. Tex. Lloyd erley 
guney Gudger Lobeck Sherwood 
Daugherty Hamilton, W. Va. A ims 
Davis, W. Va. Hamlin MeGillicuddy Sisson 
Dent Hammond Macon Slayden 
Denver Hardwick Maguire, Nebr. Small 
Dickinson Hard Martin, Colo. Smith, N. v. 
Dickson, Miss. Harrison, Miss. Mays - Smith, Tex. 

Nes Harrison, N. X. Moore, Tex. Sparkman 
Difenderfer Hay Morrison Stanley 
Dixon, Ind. Heflin Moss, Ind. Stedman 
Donohoe Helm Murray Stephens, Miss, 
Doremus Henry, Tex. Oldtield Stephens, Tex. 
Doughton Hensley O’Shaunessy Stone 
Driscoll, D. A. Hobson Padgett Sulzer 
Dupre Holland Page Sweet 
Edwards Houston Palmer Talcott, N. X. 
Ellerbe Hughes, Ga. Patten, N. X. Taylor, Ala. 
Estopinal Hull repper Taylor, Colo, 
Evans Humphreys, Miss. Peters Thayer 
Faison Jacoway Post Thomas 
Ferris James Pou Townsend 
Fields Johnson, Ky. Pujo Tribble 
Finley Johnson, S. C. Rainey Turnbull 
Fitzgerald ones Raker Tuttle 
Flood, Va. Kent Randell, Tex. Underhill 
Floyd, Ark. Kindred Ransdell, La. Underwood 
Fornes Kipp Rauch Watkins 
Foster, III. Kitchin Richardson Webb 
Francis Konop Riordan Whitacre 
Garner Korbly Robinson White 
Garrett Lafferty Roddenbery Wickliffe 
George Lamb Rothermel Wilson, N. X. 
Glass Latta Rouse Wilson, Pa. 
Gocke Lee, Ga Rubey Witherspoon 
Goldfogle Lee, Pa. Rucker, Colo, Young, Tex. 
Goodwin, Ark, Legare Rucker, Mo. 
Gordon Lever Russell 
Gould Lewis Scully 

NAYS—138. 
Anderson, Minn. Foss Langley Pray 
Andrus Foster, Vt. Lawrence Prince 
Anthony French Lenroot ees 
Austin Fuller Lindbergh Roberts, Mass, 
Barchfeld Gardner, Mass. Longworth Roberts, Nev. 
Bartholdt Gardner, N. J. MeCall Rodenberg 
Berger Gillett McCreary Sells 
Bowman Good ” McKinley Simmons 
Bradley Greene McKinney Slemp 
Burke, S. Dak, Griest McLaughlin Sloan 
Butler yuernsey MeMorran Smith, J. M. C. 
Calder Hamilton, Mich. Madden Smith, Saml. W. 
Campbell Hanna Madison Speer 
Cannon Harris Malby Stcenerson 
Catlin Hartman Mann Stephens, Cal. 
Cooper Hawley Martin, S. Dak. Sterling 
Copley Hayes Matthews Stevens, Minn. 
Crago Heald Miller Sulloway 
Crumpacker Helgesen Mitchell Switzer 
Currier Henry, Conn. Mondell Thistlewood 
Dalzell Higgins Moore, Pa. ‘Tilson 
Danforth Hill Morgan ‘Towner 
Davidson Hinds Morse, Wis. Utter 
Davis, Minn, Howland Mott Volstead 
De Forest Hubbard Murdock Warburton 
Dodds Humphrey, Wash. Needham Wedemeyer 
Draper Jackson Lolson Weeks 
Driscoll, M. E. Kendall Norris Wilder 
Dwight Kennedy vye Willis 
Dyer Kinkaid, Nebr. Olmsted Wilson, III. 
Esch Knowland Parran Wood, 1 
Fairchild Kopp Patton, Pa. Woods, Iowa 
Farr Lafean Payne Young, Kans. 
Focht La Follette Porter 
Fordney Langham Powers 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”"—1. 
Kinkead, N. J. 
NOT VOTING—44. 

Ames Godwin, N, C. Loud Prouty 
Bates Hamill Loudenslager Redtield 
Bell, Ga. Haugen McDermott Reilly 
Bingham Howard MeGuire, Okla, Sabath 
Broussard Howell Adie Saunders 
Burgess Hughes, N. J. McKenzie Smith, Cal. 
Burke, Pa. Hughes, W. Va. Maher Stack 
Cary Kahn Moon, Pa. ‘Talbott, Md. 
Davenport Konig Moon. Tenn. Taylor, Ohio 
Fowler Ley Pickett Vreeland 
Gallagher Lindsay Plumley Young, Mich. 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. Ames. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 

. Parsorr of Maryland with Mr. BATES. 

. Hugues of New Jersey with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
Linpsay with Mr. Prouty. 

. McHenry with Mr. VREELAND. 

Kinxeap of New Jersey with Mr. LoupENSLAGER. 

. Fowirn with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 

. Moon of Tennessee with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 
Saunpers with Mr. HOWELL. 
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Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey, Mr. WICKLIFFE, Mr. HOL- 
LAND, and Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland appeared before the 
Speaker's desk and asked to be recorded. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
these gentlemen do not bring themselves within the rules and 
practice of the House of Representatives, in that they are gen- 
erally required to state that they were present and listening and 
did not hear their names called. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will attend to that. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I just came in 
when my name was called and had no opportunity to answer. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman hear his name called? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No; but a gentleman told me 
it was called. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman is not entitled to vote. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am recorded 
us voting “yea” on this proposition. I was paired with the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LoupENSLAGER]. I desire 
to withdraw my vote and vote “ present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question now recurs on the resolution 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY]. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

i ar CANNON. Mr. Speaker, pending that, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. I understood that 20 minutes on a side for 
debate was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. That was offered to our friends on that 
side, but was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Then I was in error. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CRUMPACKER] objected. A 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It was only offered on condition that 
the previous question be agreed to without a roll call. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 200, nays 135, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 52, as follows: 


YEAS—200. 
Adair Dixon, Ind, Humphreys, Miss, Richardson 
Adamson Donohoe IRCO EY 15 Riordan 
Aiken, S. C. Doremus James Robinson 
kin, N. Y, Houghton Johnson, Ky. Roddenbery A 
Alexander Dupre Jones Rothermel 
Allen Edwards Kent Rouse 
Anderson, Ohio Ellerbe Kipp Rubey 
Ansberr: Estopinal Kitchin Rucker, Colo, 
8 Evans Konig Rucker, Mo. 
vers Faison Konop Russell 
hi rnhart Ferris Lafferty Saunders 
Bartlett Fields mb Scully 
Rathrick Finley Latta Shackleford 
Beall, Tex. Fitzgerald Lee, Ga, arp 
Tell, Ga, Flood, Va. Lee, P'a. Sheppard 
Blackmon Floyd, Ark, Lever Sherley 
Boehne Fornes Levy Sherwood 
Booher Foster, III. Linthicum Sims 
Borland rancis Littlepage Sisson 
Brown Garner Littleton Slayden 
Buchanan Garrett loyd Small 
Bulkley George Lobeck Smith, Tex. 
Burke, Wis. Glass McCoy Stanley 
Burleson Goeke MeGillicuddy Stedman 
Burnett Goldfogle acon Stephens, inde 
Byrnes, S. C. Goodwin, Ark. Maguire, Nebr. Stephens, Tex. 
Byrns, Teun, Gordon Maher Stone 
Callaway Gould Martin, Colo, Sulzer 
Candler Graham Mays Sweet 
- Cantril Gray Moore, Tex, Talbott, Md. 
Carter Gregg, Pa Morrison Talcott, N. X. 
Clark, Fla. Gregg. Tex. Moss, Ind. Taylor, Ala. 
Claypool Gudger Murray Taylor, Colo, 
Clayton Hamilton, W. Va. Oldfield Thayer 
Cline Hamlin O'Shaunessy Thomas 
Collier Hammond Padgett ‘Townsend 
Connell Hardwick Page Tribble 
Conry Hardy Palmer Turnbull 
Cox, Ind. Harrison, Miss. Patten, N. X. uttle 
Cox, Ohio Harrison, N. X. Pepper Underhill 
Cravens a Peters Underwood 
Cullo Mellin Post atkins 
pag kerty. Helm Pou Webb 
„ W. Va. Henry, Tex. 25 75 Whitacre 
Dent” Hensley Rainey White 
Denver Hobson Raker ene: 
Dickinson Holland Randell, Tex, Wilson, N. X. 
Dickson, Miss. Houston Ransdell, La. W. ilson, Pa. 
Dies Hughes, Ga. Rauch Witherspoon 
Difenderfer Hull Reilly Young, Tex. 
NAYS—135. 
Ames Bradley. Crago Driscoll, M. E, | 
Anderson, Minm. Burke, %. Dak. Crumpacker Dwight 
Andrus Butler Currier Dyer 
Anthony Calder Dalzell Esch 
Austin Campbell Danforth Fairchild 
Barehfeld Cannon Davidson Farr 
Bartholdt Catlin De Forest Focht 
Bates Cooper Dodds Fordney 
Bowman Copley Draper Foster, Vt. 


French Kendall Miller Rodenberg 
Fuller Kenned Mitchell Simmons 
Gardner, Mass. Kinkaid, Nebr. Mondell Slemp 
Gardner, N. J. Knowland Moon, Va. Sloan 
Gillett Kopp Moore, Pa. Smith, J. M. C. 
Good Lafean Morgan peas Saml. W. 
Greene La Follette Morse, Wis. 
Griest Langham Mott Stephans Cal. 
Guernsey Langley Murdock Sterling 
Hamilton, Mich. Lawrence Needham Stevens, Minn, 
Hanna Lenroot Nelson n 
Harris Lindbergh Norris Switzer 
Hawley Longworth are Tilson 
Hayes McCall Olmsted Towner 
Heald McCreary Varran Utter 
Helgesen McGuire: Okla. Patton, Pa, Volstead 
Henry, Conn, McKinney Dayne Warburton 
Higgins McLaughlin Porter 8 
Hill MeMorran Powers ceks 
Hinds Madden Pray Vilder 
Howell Madison Prince Willis 
Howland Malby Prouty ‘ peison III. 
Hubbard Mann Rees Wood, N. J. 
Humphrey, Wash. Martin, S. Dak, Roberts, Mass. Young, Kans, 
Jackson Matthews Roberts, Nev. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Kinkead, N. J. 
NOT VOTING - 52. 
Berger Foss Korbly Redfield 
Bingham Fowler Legare Sabath 
Brantley Gallagher Lewis Sells 
Broussard Godwin, N. C. Lindsay Smith, Cal. 
Burgess Hamill Loud Smith, 2 
Burke, Pa. Hartman Loudenslager Sparkman 
Carlin Haugen McDermott Stack 
Cary Howard McHen Steenerson 
Covington Hughes, N. J. McKenzie Taylor, Ohio 
Curley Hughes, W. Va. McKinley Thistlewood 
Davenport Johnson, S. C. Moon, Tenn. Vreeland 
Davis, Minn. Kahn Pickett Woods, Iowa 
Driscoll, D, A. Kindred Plumley Young, Mich. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. CARLIN with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Covincton with Mr. HARTMAN. 

Mr. BRANTLET with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 

Mr. DANIEL A. Disco with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 

- Mr. Korsty with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. THISTLEWOOD. 

Mr. Moon of Tennessee with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recorded as vot- 
ing no. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish to change his 
vote? 

Mr. SELLS. No; I want to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the House listening 
for his name? 

Mr. SELLS. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 19 years ago a dis- 
tinguished gentleman, several times Speaker, said on the floor 
of the House of Representatives: 

I have been 15 eara in Congress and I never saw a Speaker's deci- 
sion overruled, and you will never live to see it, either. 

That language was uttered by Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. 
His prophetic vision, in the light of recent history, does not 
seem to have been entirely correct. Since that time the coun- 
try has seen the decisions of Speakers overruled on several 
occasions. It is but fair to say that perhaps some of the rea- 
sons which impelled the House to thus act did not come en- 
tirely from a defect in the rules themselves, but from the 
abusive administration of their provisions. 

The country inquired the reason for these things, They 
considered it and have entered their decree, and the Democratic 


-Party is here to-day for the purpose of keeping its plighted 


faith and restoring this body to its ancient functions as the 
representative body of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I assume that the gentlemen do not intend to 
offer a substitute under the provisions of the special order. 
But I pause to inquire of the gentleman from Illinois whether 
he proposes to offer a substitute under the terms of the special 
order just adopted? 

Mr. MANN. What are the terms of the special order? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the order again. 

The Clerk again read the special order. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to yield 
the floor now for me to offer the substitute? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do not desire to yield right here 
unless the reading of the resolution is to be waived, as agreed 
by us yesterday, having already been printed in the Rrcorp 
in parallel columns for the information of Members. 
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Mr. MANN. 
ing of the resolution. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then there is no objection to the 
3 from Illinois offering his substitute at the present 

me. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of Representatives of the 
Sixty-flrst Congress be adopted as the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the first or extra session only of the Sixty-second Cou- 
gress, including the standing orders of March 8 and March 14, 1900 
(relating to consideration of pension and claims bills on Friday), which 
are continued in force during said first session, with the following 
amendments to said rules of said Sixty-first Congress: 

First. That the 9 be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint 
the following stand ng committees and no others (unless he is here- 
enter 0858) omer zed to appoint other committees by resolution of 

e ouse), viz: 

The Committee on, Ways and Means, on Printing, on Accounts, on 
Mileage, and on Enrélled Bills. 

Second, That section 4 of Rule X be amended to read as follows: 

“There shall be a Committee on Rules, to consist of 15 members, who 
shall be elected by the Members of the House, said committee to elect 
its own chairman, which committee, when so elected, shall have all the 
rights, powers, and Patten conferred upon the Committee on Rules 
by the rules of the House, and in addition to the powers so conferred 
upon it, it is hereby authorized and directed to revise, amend, simplify, 
and codify the rules of procedure of the House and report its conclusions 
to the House of Representatives on the first Monday in December, 1011, 
which report shall be of the highest privilege and remain so until dis- 
8 ot by the House. Said committee shall have authority to sit dur- 
ng the session of Congress and in recess, to send for persons and 
papers, and to take testimony cither before the full committee or any 
subcommittce thereof; that the necessary and actual expenses incurred 
in carrying out the purpose of this resolution shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House: Provided, That said Committee on Rules 
shall continue to act until said report shall be acted upon by the House.” 

Mr. MANN. Now, if the gentleman from ‘Texas will pardon 
the interruption—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The resolution that I have offered as a substi- 
tute is the same resolution that was offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] two years ago. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And which the gentleman from Illinois 
yoted against at the time. 

Mr. MANN. And I may do so again; I do not know. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I felt sure that the gentleman from 
Illinois would make that statement. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will 
ask the Chair to notify me when I have proceeded 15 minutes. 
How much time have I already occupied? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied four minutes. 

Mr, HENRY of Texas. When I have occupied 20 minutes in 
all I will ask the Chair to notify me. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
be allowed to proceed, I will state in a brief way the changes 
made in the rules and undertake to explain what is proposed 
in the present code presented by the Committee on Rules. 

The first amendment is to Rule X. We here provide for the 
election of all standing committees. Heretofore those stand- 
ing committees have been appointed by the Speaker, until other- 
wise ordered; but we are now meeting the expectations of the 
American -people and conforming to our own judgment, taking 
that power away from the Speaker of this House, as we prom- 
ised to do. Therefore, no longer is the Speaker of the House 
nuthorized to appoint standing committees, but hereafter dur- 
ing this Congress, and as long as subsequent Congresses may 
prefer to follow the precedent, you have the right to elect your 
committees. 

We have abolished six of the useless committees, to wit: The 
Committees on Manufactures, Militia, Private Land Claims, 
Pacific Railroads, Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi 
River, and Ventilation and Acoustics. We also provide for the 
election of the chairmen of all standing committees and filling 
vacancies therein by election in this House. We have changed 
the clause of the old rules in reference to the Committee on 
Rules and provided that hereafter such committee shall con- 
sist of 11 members, of which the Speaker shall not be a member. 

The next change is in Rule XI. We have made the necessary 
changes in order to harmonize it with the amendments of 
Rule X. 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 

The SPEAKER. Dees the gentleman from Texas yicld to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to yicld 
at this time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is for a very brief question. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I must decline to yield until the com- 
pletion of my statement, and then if I have time will endeavor 
to answer the question. 

The next change is in Rule XIII. There we have provided 
for the requisite number of calendars of business, and placed 
under the appropriate heads in this rule the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent, the Calendar of Motions to Discharge 


There is no objection to waiving the first rend- 


Committees, and also provide for the daily printing of calendars. 
We have also perfected the unnnimous-consent rule in order 
that a Member may have a second opportunity to place his 
request upon the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and then if 
that request is denied by objection, after placing it there at his 
own pleasure, it must go off the calendar and not be again 
placed thereon. 8 

To Rule XXI we have added what is known as the retrench- 
ment amendment. Some call it the Holman amendment. Mr. 
Speaker, let me say in passing that if there is any one subject 
needing attention in this country it is the one appropriating 
the people's money. Extravagance with the money of the 
people in the Treasury of the United States is eating into the 
very vitals of this Republic! Hence we have so amended this 
rule as to make it possible te cut down appropriations and save 
millions of public money every year. [Applause.] 

We have added an entirely new provision to Rule XXI in ref- 
erence to revenue bills, and it is perhaps fair that I call at- 
tention to the exact verbiage of that provision at this time. 
That new clause reads: 

No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting revenue which 
is not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor shall any amend- 
ment to any item of such bill be in order which does not directly relate 
to the item to which the amendment is proposed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I can not yield now. If I haye time 
after concluding my statement, it will give me pleasure to do so. 

Rule XXIV, clause 6, adds an entirely new proposition. It 
takes the standing orders in regard to pension bills and claim 
bills and incorporates them in one rule. They will hereafter 
be known as a part of Rule XXIV. This rule is also changed 
and rearranges the order of business, and puts it in such form 
that there is logical sequence. 

Rule XXVII, known as the “Calendar of Motion to Dis- 
charge,” has been materially changed. It is one of the new rules 
forced from the Republican majority last Congress against their 
will, and we have largely improved it. It is so important to the 
House and the country that I may be pardoned for giving a 
brief analysis of that rule as formulated by its present word- 
ing. First, the Calendar of Motion to Discharge is established. 
It provides that a bill must have been in the appropriate com- 
mittee for 15 days before the discharge motion can be filed. 
Next, the calendar is named and called specifically a “Calendar 
of Motion to Discharge Committees.’ Again, the motion to 
discharge must have heen entered for 7 days on the motion 
calendar prior to its being called up. Recognitions must be in 
the order in which they are filed. Again, a yery important 
change is that a bill shall be rend by title only when called 
up, and the title must contain not over 100 words. 

After reading the title, the bill can not be submitted to the 
House unless a majority, by tellers, so determines. If a second, 
by tellers, fails, then the motion must go off the calendar and 
can not be restored. If a second is ordered, debate is limited 
to 20 minutes, 10 minutes to cach side. ‘The motion has 
precedence over motions to suspend the rules, and must be 
ordered at this juncture by a majority vote of the House mem- 
bership. If it prevails, then the bill must be taken from the 
consideration of the committee and placed upon the proper 
calendar to which it belongs. And upon the calling of such 
committee the bill may be called up prior to any bill reported 
from the same committee subsequent to the discharge of the 
same. No Member can have on such calendar exceeding two 
bills at any one time. This is an entirely new provision of the 
rule. We found it convenient to drop Rule XXVI in rearrang- 
ing and renumbering certain rules, and that has been done. 
Whatever was deemed necessary for retention in the rule has 
been preserved. We changed Rule XXXIII by allowing the 
Resident Commissioners from the Philippine Islands the priyi- 
leges of the floor. We slightly changed the verbiage of Rule 
XXXIV in regard to the Press Gallery, and by specific language 
have set apart a certain portion thereof for the benefit of the 
reporters and correspondents, The committee saw proper to 
abrogate the rule in regard to printing, because that matter is 
covered by general law. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman perfectly confident about that? 
That is not a partisan matter in any sense. I have not been 
able to discover myself any provision of law which provides 
for the printing as a document of matter referred by a Speaker 
to a committee. I think there is no such provision. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman from Texas will 
permit, 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
York, 


I yield to the gentleman from New 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I will state to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that a lot of printing formerly done under orders and rules 
was done under authority of acts which have been adopted from 


time to time. The only part of the rule there might be any 
question about is the first clause, providing that all documents 
disposed of by reference to committees and otherwise shall be 
printed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to detain the House 
except to make this suggestion so gentlemen may look into this. 
I went over the matter myself, and then I requested the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. H1nps] to go over the matter, and neither 
of us were able to find or did find—TI will not say we were not 
able to find—any provision which would authorize the printing 
of documents referred from the Speaker’s table to a committee, 
and there may be some question as to whether there would be 
any authority to print a bill which had been reported or passed. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We can arrange all that by a standing 
order, and I will say to the House that we conferred with those 
in charge of the document room and those connected with the 
Committee on Accounts and others dealing with public printing 
and they all informed us that the rule is practically obsolete 
and unnecessary, and therefore we struck it from the provisions 
of the rules. > 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of other amendments not 
necessary to discuss at this time and these have been laid 
before the House in this brief statement, the chief changes, the 
material alterations, and we are ready to submit the rules to 
the judgment of the House and country. The minor changes 
can be taken up and considered as we proceed. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. How much time haye I occupied? 

The SPEAKER. Eighteen minutes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if there 
is any amendment to the old rules or a provision in the proposed 
rules that will prevent the use of calendar Wednesday by one 
committee for more than two days? Is there any change of that 
kind made in the rules? 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry] yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do. 

Mr. GARRETT. There is not, and it is not necessary, be- 
cause it is always within the power of the House to prevent that 
by the question of consideration being raised. 

Mr. MADISON. The gentleman remembers that while we had 
that same power during the last session of Congress, yet every 
calendar Wednesday was taken up by one bill. - 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will answer the gentleman by say- 
ing that we have preserved calendar Wednesday, and are sure 
the Speaker of the House will see that it is wisely administered. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question 
on that particular proposition? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that there is no proyision, as I read it, in the pro- 
posed new rule that will permit the Committee of the Whole, 
on calendar Wednesday, to limit debate or to prevent anyone 
speaking in general debate on a bill in the Committee of the 
Whole on calendar Wednesday about things ulterior and having 
no connection with the bill under discussion. I want to ask 
the gentlemen if they considered the proposition of changing 
that so that calendar Wednesday could not be frittered away as 
it has been several times before? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We did, and we considered that we 
could proceed with perfect order and utilize calendar Wednes- 
day as it is in the rule. We think that is covered by the gen- 
eral rules of the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Several times there was general debate on 
some unimportant bill on calendar Wednesday taking place 
and consuming the entire dey on subjects entirely different and 
not connected with the bill under debate. I think that has 
occurred. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We think we went as far as we 
should have gone at this time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH and Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts 


rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Henry] yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
[Mr. LONGWORTH]. 


I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman the purpose of the amendment to paragraph 2 of Rule 
XI, with regard to the reference of bills to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. There is the additional language: 

Such measures as purport to raise revenue. 

What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. GARRETT. May I be permitted to say to the gentleman 
that there are some who hold to the belief that protective tariff 
bills, laid purely for protection, are not revenue bills and are 
not constitutional bills. This is the restoration of the language 
of an old Democratic rule. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it desired to limit the functions of 
the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. GARRETT. Not in the least, nor will this do it, 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. This will liberalize their functions 
when they are legislating in behalf of the people. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota and Mr. GARDNER of Massa- 
chusetts rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. As to Rule XXIV, paragraph 
6, I would like the gentleman to tell the House how a bill on 
the Private Calendar, reported from some committee other than 
the committees named in the paragraph, can be considered. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We will discuss that when we get to 
it seriatim. I can not yield any further. 

Permit me to say, in conclusion, that we have so amended 
‘these rules as to confer on every Member his privileges under 
the Constitution of the United States to legislate in behalf of 
his constituents, and if this body is not a deliberative forum, as 
intended by its founders, the Committee on Rules, in so far as 
they are concerned, will be willing and prompt to hear sugges- 
tions and write the rules as they should be, in accordance with 
principes of wisdom and right. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the gentleman from Texas to paragraph 
2 in Rule XXI, which is known as the Holman rule. Has the 
gentleman got the paragraph before him? 

Mr. MANN. He has it in his head. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We are going to get to that and dis- 
cuss it presently. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Now, that rule states 
what classes of amendments and what classes of provisions, 
shall be in order on general appropriation bills. The rule 
states that new legislation shall be in order, provided it re- 
trenches expenditures and is germane. 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman suspend until I can 
make an inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois? Does the 
gentleman from Illinois yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts from his time? 

Mr. MANN. I yield one minute, Mr. Speaker. If the gentle- 
man desires more time, I will yield to him two minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It will take several min- 
utes to discuss this question. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] just 
stated that he would consider these yarious items seriatim 
when he reached them. May I ask the gentleman from Texas 
when that will be? Will it be to-day, or will it be after the 
rules are adopted? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. No. I meant to say that there would 
be Members of the House who would take up the various fea- 
tures of the rules and discuss them. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I would like three min- 
utes in which to raise this question now. 

Mr. MANN. Would not the gentleman prefer to wait until 
the gentlemen who are to discuss that rule have discussed it? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I think it would be well 
to discuss it now, because I think it is a matter which ought to 
be looked into. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, 

The SPEAKER, Before the gentleman from Massachusetts 
proceeds, I would like to suggest to Members that they will aid 
the Chair very much in keeping order if they will observe the 
rule that they address the Chair first when they want to inter- 
rupt a Member who has the floor. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Texas 
will find that on line 6, paragraph 2, Rule XXI, page 22, there 
is a provision quoted verbatim from the old Holman rule— 


Nor shall any such provision in any such bill or amendment thereto 
be in order 
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unless certain requirements are met. Now, does that word 
“provision” qualify the word “bill” and the word “ amend- 
ment,” both, or does it only qualify the word “bill”? It isa 
very important question. 

Mr. MANN. There being no answer forthcoming—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I am willing to give an answer. Giv- 
ing my individual judgment, I think it would qualify the bill 
and amendment, both. The Speaker can place his construction 
on it. I have not the right to eonstrue the language for him, 
but the language can speak for itself. j 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The reason I raise this 
question is because in the past this provision caused very much 
confusion. The House before voting ought to know what it means. 

If the gentlemen will look up Crutehfield’s Digest, which was 
prepared by order of the Congress that adopted these rules, he 
will find that in the first session of the Fifty-first Congress a 
situation arose in which Mr. Buchanan, of Virginia, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House, held an amendment in 
order in direct opposition to the views just expressed by the 
gentleman from Texas. The Post Office bill appropriated $450,- 
000 for rural free delivery. An amendment was offered re- 
ducing that amount to $449,000, and providing likewise that no 
rural routes should be established except under specified meth- 
ods. Now, it is true that that amendment reduced the appro- 
priation, but the all-important part of the amendment intro- 
duced changes in existing law which had nothing to do with 
retrenchment. The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
held that under the reading of that rule, although the amend- 
ment might produce changes in the existing Jaw not contem- 
plated by the spirit of the Holman rule, yet merely because 
one part of the amendment nominally reduced the appropria- 
tion, therefore the whole must be held in order, even though 
the important clause in no way related to retrenchment. Mr. 
Crutehfielad, the Democratic parliamentarian, suggests possible 
modifications, so that the rule may be made clearer. Mr. 
Buchanan’s decision and later decisions of like tenor have given 
this rule just the opposite construction to that which the gentle- 
man from Texas has just given us. 

I call the attention of this House to the fact that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Henry] says that the Speaker or the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole will decide this mat- 
ter. I will try to point out that any Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, unless guided by the interpretation which the 
gentleman from Texas has just given, would be constrained to 
construe the rule according to the ruling of the Chairman of 

the Committee of the Whole, Mr. Buchanan, of Virginia, and 
the similar rulings of his successors. But inasmuch as the 
Persie of the Committee on Rules has given us his interpre- 

on—— 3 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I regret that I can not 
yield. I say, inasmuch as the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules has given to the House his present interpretation of that 
elause, this fact would seem to be worthy of weight as an opin- 
jon overruling the decision rendered by the gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. MANN. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, at the commencement of our 
business to-day the Speaker said that no more important busi- 
ness was ever presented to a House than the consideration and 
adoption of its rules. I yenture to say that never in the history 
of the American Congress has any House heretofore attempted 
to adopt a code of rules without giving to every Member of the 
House an opportunity to offer an amendment to those rules. 

This is not the adoption of a code of rules by a party that has 
been in power for a number of years, as the Republican Party 
has, but it is the adoption of a new code of rules by a party 
new to power. It is substantially, in all respects, a revision of 
the House rules. 

Heretofore on several occasions there have been important 
revisions of the rules. The rules were revised in 1880 upon a 
report from the Committee on Rules, which at that time con- 
sisted of several very distinguished men, Mr. Randall of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. Stephens of Georgia, Mr. Blackburn of Kentucky, 
Mr. Garfield of Ohio, and Mr. Frye of Maine. Those rules were 
carefully considered by that committee of distinguished men, 
who represented both the majority and minority partics, and 
when presented to the House were accompanied by a written 
report. There is no written report accompanying this code of 
rules. Week after week was spent in deliberating upon those 
rules in 1880, and opportunity was afforded to every Member 
of that House to present such amendments as he saw fit to 
present, to any and every one of those rules. 
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The rules were revised again in 1890, and the Committee on 
Rules at that time was made up of men whose names are dis- 
tinguished in our history. It consisted of Thomas B. Reed, 
William McKinley, Joserm G. Cannon, John G. Carlisle, and 
Roger Q. Mills. Those rules were carefully deliberated upon, 
and after long consideration by the committee were presented 
to the House, accompanied by a written report. Then they 
were debated day in and day out, and every Member of the 
House of Representatives at that time was afforded an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments to the rules, It was recognized then 
that every man on either side of the House, whatever might be 
his political faith, had an interest in the establishment of wise 
rules for the government of the House of Representatives. 

There was another revision of the rules in the Fifty-second 
Congress, when the Democratic Party came into power. The 
chairman of the Committee on Rules at that time was the 
Speaker, Mr. Crisp. Mr. Outhwaite, of Ohio, was on the com- 
mittee; Mr. Catehings, of Mississippi, was on the committee, 
all distinguished men in our parliamentary history; and on 
that oecasion the rules were considered and deliberated upon 
over a great length of time by the committee and presented to 
the House, accompanied by a written report. A resolution 
was adopted that the rules should be read seriatim and due 
opportunity given to every Member of the House to consider the 
rules and to offer amendments. 

So that on every occasion heretofore when there has been a 
revision of the rules an opportunity has been afforded to Mem- 
bers of the House to offer amendments, to debate, and consider 
and come to a conclusion as to what should be proper rules for 
the government of the House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylyania yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. DALZELL. I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman recall what was done 
in the Fifty-fourth Congress with reference to the adoption of 
the rnles? I think we had three days of consideration then. 

Mr. DALZELL. I recall yery distinctly what was done in the 
Fifty-fourth Congress. I happened to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, with Mr. Henderson, subsequently Speaker, 
and on that occasion, as to every single rule in the code of rules, 
an opportunity was offered for amendment. I do not recall 
whether we had any lengthy general debate, but general debate 
on the rules amounts to nothing. Why should you have general 
debate if you can not offer an amendment? Why theorize about 
what might be if we know that it can not be? g 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. DALZELL. I do. 

Mr. POU. I would like the gentleman to tell us when it was 
from that day down to this that the minority have had an op- 
portunity to offer amendments to the various paragraphs of the 
rules of the House, or even so much as an opportunity to offer a 
substitute? We have had the gag put on us every time at the 
opening of every Congress. 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, you gentlemen seem to have Icarned 
how to do it pretty well. [Laughfer.] I have drawn a distinc- 
tion between the adoption of the rules by a party that has been 
continuously in power and has been acting under rules that it 
originally adopted after consideration by both sides of the 
House and a party that has just come into power and proposes 
to introduce a new code of rules. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman explain why that dis- 
tinction is of any value to the minority or to the new Members 
of the House? Why in the Fifty-eighth Congress, when I was 
a new Member, was not I just as much entitled to the privilege 
of amending the rules as if there had been a change of parties? 

Mr. DALZELL. The rules that were then adopted had been 
discussed originally by the members of the gentleman's party 
and had been in force for many years. There is no analogy 
between that case and this at all. Here is a proposition—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania does 
not wish to yield further, I will not annoy him, 

Mr. DALZELL. I thought I had pointed out the distinction 
that exists in my mind. 

Mr. SHERLNY. If that is the gentleman’s full answer, then 
I am content. 

Mr. DALZELL. The proposition under which we are acting 
to-day is that after the reading of the resolution—and, by the 
way, the rules are offered as a single proposition en bloc—after 
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the reading of the proposition the minority is entitled to offer 
a substitute, and then after four hours of general debate, which 
means nothing, because in general debate we can do nothing 
more than theorize, the gentlemen on the other side defending 
their position and we on our side defending our position, but 
no amendment can be offered, and then at the close of that use- 
less general debate a vote is to be taken. How? “Without 
delay or intervening motion.” 

Now, there is adopted in this order one of the most drastic 
phrases of any of the rules that haye heretofore been adopted in 
this House by either the Republican or the Democratic Party, 
and which is in violation of one of the provisions of the ma- 
jority’s own code of rule, to the effect that even the Committee 
on Rules can report no proposition that shall exclude a motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What would be the use of a motion to 
recommit if there is no committee to send it to, no committee 
of the House? 

Mr. MANN. We might recommit it to the Democratic caucus. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘That might not have been bad if you 
had done it previously. 

Mr. MANN. It could not havé made it any worse. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition to 
engage in general debate on this proposition. I do not care to 
discuss Republican theories or Democratic theories with re- 
spect to the rules, nor do I care to go into in detail the various 
amendments that have been made, that are proposed to be made, 
to the rules of the Sixty-first Congress by the code of rules now 
offered. Every material thing in the code of rules now offered 
that is of any advantage or of any value has been copied into those 
rules from the rules of the Republican Party. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] There is not a single new thing in the code 
of rules now offered 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. What about Rule X? Did the Re- 
publicans put that in? And now, if they are so good, why are 
you not all willing to vote for them? 

Mr. DALZELL. I think, except in some particulars, they are 
a pretty good code of rules. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then I hope the gentleman’s side will 
vote for them. 

Mr. DALZELL. I think the gentleman will be disappointed 
in his hope; not that I would not like to be in his company, but 
at this time I am afraid I can not be. 

Now, the fundamental change in the rules is embodied in 
Rule X and Rule XI—that is to say, in taking away from the 
House the opportunity to have the appointment of committees 
wurough the medium of the Speaker. Under the Republican 
rules—because the rules of the Sixty-first Congress were Repub- 
lican rules—the language was “unless especially ordered by 
the House the Speaker should appoint the committees.” The 
language of these proposed rules is that there “shall be elected 
by the House at the commencement of each Congress the 
following standing committees,” and so forth. 

So far as the question of electing committees, instead of 
selecting committees by the Speaker is concerned. I do not pro- 
pose now to discuss that question. Assuming that the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House were justified in selecting 
their committees in the manner in which they have selected 
them, there is no possible justification for their having added 
Members to the majority side of these committees without add- 
ing any to the minority side of the committees. 

I shall leave the discussion of that question to some of the 
gentlemen who shall follow me. 

I think, so far as the provision of these rules is concerned 
with respect to the appointment of select committees, that it 
is an improvement on the rules of the Sixty-first Congress. 
That provision restores a clause that was in the rules of the 
House from the beginning of the Government up until 1880, 
which for some reason or other was omitted when the rules 
were then revised, It reserves to the House, in other words, 
the right to do as it pleases with respect to select committees 
and to conference committees, but I see no reason why there 
should have been taken away from the Members of the com- 
mittees the right to select their chairman. 

In this respect this rule is in one particular in direct viola- 
tion of the rule adopted at the last Congress, when a Committee 
on Rules was provided for, because the provision there was that 
that committee should elect its own chairman. The language is: 

And in ease of a permanent vacant 
such committce the Honka shall elect Ather e ee 8 

That is, as I say, in direct violation of the terms of the rule 
adopted at the last Congress when the Committee on Rules 
was created and power given to it to elect its own chairman. 


Mr. GARRETT. That is, of course, a change as to the Com- 
mittee on Rules; but does not the gentleman think it is a 
consistent change, that it is consistent with the general principle 
that the committee was seeking to lay down? 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, well, perhaps it is. I have no criticism 
to make on the ground of consistency. 

In the provision for preferential reports, reports of commit- 
tees which have a preference in the right to report, the present 
code of rules follows the rules of the Sixty-first Congress in 
striking out what was in tlre rules of the Fifty-third Congress, 
namely, the Committee on Banking and Currency and the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and also follows the 
rules of the Sixty-first Congress in providing a preference for 
the Committee on Territories and for the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Now, if I would make any criticism on that, it would be that, 
while good reason existed for striking out the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, because they were made preferential committees 
in the first place, during the free silver period, I think the same 
logle that justified that action would justify the restoration of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency at this time, in view 
of the fact that we have an existing Monetary Commission 
and that the probabilities are, if not in the immediate, at least 
within the near future, Congress will have to deal with ques- 
tions of currency. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is that upon the theory that the Mone- 
tary Commission is likely to report proposed legislation? 

Mr, DALZELL. I said, if not in the immediate, within the 
near future. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman seriously propose 
that a Democratic Congress should make privileged bills coming 
from a Republican Monetary Commission? 

Mr. DALZELL. I was not undertaking to judge the action 
of the Democrats at all, either charitably or uncharitably. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman has that im- 
pression, it is no doubt based on the recent action of the 
minority with reference to the reciprocity treaty. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman, I understand, is face- 
tious and not serious in that suggestion. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, aside from the question of 
selecting committees, the only material change, in my judgment 
the only serious change, in my judgment—made in the rules 
of the Sixty-first Congress is in Rule XXI, section 2, by the 
adoption of what is known as the Holman amendment. I can 
not, in view of the parliamentary history of this country, do - 
otherwise than regard that as a most dangerous innovation in 
the rules of the House. In order that the House may thor- 
oughly understand what that is, let me take the time to read it. 
As that clause appears in the rules of the Sixty-first Congress 
it is as follows: 

No appropriation shall be recorded in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are already in progress. 

Now, that is the existing rule. That has been the rule ever 
since the Forty-ninth Congress, with an exception. It was the 
rule in the Forty-ninth Congress, which was Democratic, and 
the rule in the Fiftieth, which was Democratic, both presided 
over by Speaker Carlisle, but not the rule, as I recollect now, 
in the Fifty-second and Fifty-third, which adopted the Holman 
amendment. Now, the Holman amendment is this: 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- 
ing existing law be in order, except such as belng germane to the sub. 
ject matter of the Dill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of 
the number and salary of the officers of the United States, by the 
reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered 
by the bill: Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such 
bin upon the report of the committee or any joint commission author- 
ized by law or the House members of any such commission having juris- 
diction of the subject matter of such amendment, which amendment 
being germane to the subject matter of the bill shall retrench expendi- 
tures. 

Now, that is a provision for legislation on appropriation 
bills. That is n provision for legislating by the Appropriations 
Committee. That is a provision which renders useless and un- 
necessary any other committee of the House. That is a pro- 
yision which turns over to the Committee on Appropriations all 
the powers of all the other committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is wrong in theory, because, in the first place, 
the Committee on Appropriations ought not to legislate, for the 
reason that the other branch of Congress is entitled to have an 
appropriation bill not containing legislation which they have 
not considered; and, secondly, because the President of the 
United States is entitled to have an appropriation bill that 
does not require consideration at his hands of legislation. It 
is wrong in theory, furthermore, because it is a usurpation of 
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the rights of every other committee and of the jurisdiction of 
every other committee in the House of Representatives. Now 
let me call your attention to this rule, or rather to this amend- 
ment to the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

5 Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes addi- 
onal. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the rule, without the Holman 
amendment, was in operation until 1876, when the Holman 
amendment was adopted, and it remained in operation from 
1876 until 1880, until the adoption of the rules in the first 
session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. I want to show you what 
kind of legislation resulted from the operation of that rule. 
On February 5, 1879, an extensive scheme of legislation for the 
reorganization of the Army was admitted as an amendment to 
the Army appropriation bill on the discovery by the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole that the general effect would be 
to reduce appropriations. 

Think of that. A reorganization of the Army put on an ap- 
propriation bill upon proof being made to the satisfaction of the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole.that on the whole it 
would reduce expenditures. Why, my friends, you take the 
sundry civil appropriation bill that deals with every single 
department of the Government, that touches the Government in 
every vital spot, and under this rule the Committee on Appro- 
priations can legislate for every department, for every bureau, 
for every question that the Government may be directly inter- 
ested in, Again, on February 19, 1879, an amendment to repeal 
a portion of the Federal election law was admitted upon dis- 
covery by the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole that 
it would be a retrenchment of expenditures. On May 18, 1880, 
an amendment providing for free seed distribution was admitted 
to the agricultural appropriation bill without a question of 
order, the wording being so arranged as to reduce the appro- 
priation $80,000 to $79,000. The extent to which legislation was 
placed on appropriation bills at that time was illustrated on 
July 27, 1882, the naval appropriation bill being before the 
Senate, when Mr. John Sherman, of Ohio, deplored the change 
which the bill had made in its rule to prevent legislation on 
appropriation bills, and said of the pending bill: 

Here is a bill 40 pages long passed at the heel of the session, It is 
sent to us. I will say that three-fourths of this bill contains matter 


either of a mere recitative character or is general legislation affecting 
the whole organization of the Navy from beginning to end. 


. Now, then, in the revision of 1880 the Committee on Rules, 

with John G. Carlisle, Samuel J. Randall, Mr. Morrison, of 
Illinois, Thomas B. Reed, Mr. Hiscock, of New York, not only 
reported against the readoption of that rule, but they denounced 
it in the most strenuous terms, and on the floor of this 
House—— 

Mr. BUTLER. What Congress was that? 

Mr. DALZELL. That was the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. Democratic? 

Mr. DALZELL. A Democratic Congress. 

On the floor of the House it was denounced by Roger Q. 
Mills, of Texas; by Mr. Dockery, of Missouri; by Mr. Sayres, 
of Texas; by Mr. Springer, of Illinois; by Mr. Bland, of Mis- 
souri, all distinguished Democrats, and by every prominent 
Democrat whose name is historical in the life of that Congress. 
And yet you gentlemen come here to-day and, in view of the 
legislative history of that bill, and in view of its denunciations 
by these great Democrats, undertake to force upon the minor- 
ity a rule which, instead of reducing expenditures, which, in- 
stead of being in the interests of economy, is likely to increase 
the expenditures and to put upon the statute books legislation 
that otherwise could not get there. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has again 
expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Then, of course, I can not yield. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Poul. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr, Speaker, we have heard a strange and an un- 
usual note from that side of the Chamber to-day. Our friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] complains that the Republican side 
of this Chamber has not the privilege to offer amendments to 
these rules, paragraph by paragraph. The rule provides that 
a substitute may be offered, but he complains that that is not 
enough. He wants opportunity to amend these rules section 
by section. This is rather an unusual demand from that side 
of the Chamber, in the light of the history of the past 10 years. 
For five successive Congresses, and even longer, I and other 


Members have sat in our seats here and had a code of rules 
offered to us, with no other privilege than that of voting for or 
against the entire code offered by the Republican side of this 
Chamber. We were not only not allowed to offer amendments 
in the manner suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
but, so far as I now recollect, we were not even accorded the 
privilege of offering a substitute, and often you adopted your 
rules almost without debate, and now the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] makes this novel argument. Be- 
cause in 1894 the rules of the House were considered for some 
6 or 8 weeks, and because there was ampli» opportunity for 
debate 17 years ago, and because the rules were then amended 
as the Fifty-fourth Congress deemed proper, there has been no 
necessity for amending the rules in the same manner at any 
time since then until the opposite party came inte porver. The 
gentleman from Pennsylyania complains now that the minority, 
of which he is a member, is not permitted under the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Texas to amend the code of rules 
offered by this side of the Chamber, rule by rule, paragraph 
by paragraph. 

Now, let us consider for a moment how the Dema:ratic 
majority in this Chamber is proposing to consider the rules 
offered for the government of the House. In the first place, 
let it not be forgotten that ample time is allowed for general 
debate. If that side of the Chamber had insisted upon even 
longer time for general debate, you could have gotten it. You 
were allowed to offer any substitute upon which you can agree 
among yourselves. 

How did you treat us when you were in power? Usually you 
adopted the rules of the preceding Congress, with little or no 
opportunity for debate, with no opportunity for amendment in 
the manner suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and, 
so far as I now recollect, without the privilege of offering a 
substitute. We simply had to vote “aye” or “no” on the 
adoption of the Reed rules. That was the trehtment accorded 
to the minority for years by the Republican majority in this 
Chamber. For 17 years we have been told over and over again 
that the Reed rules were about as near perfect as any code of 
rules could be made. You on that side of the Chamber con- 
sidered them so nearly perfect that you felt justified in pre 
senting them time and again to this House and forcing Mem- 
bers to vote “aye” or no,“ without opportunity at any time 
to offer amendments or even a substitute. What is the matter 
with that side of the Chamber to-day? If your Reed rules 
have been perfect for 17 years, are they not perfect to-day? 
Are they any less perfect now than they have been during all 
the years when you forced their adoption, often without de- 
bate and never with privilege to amend? 

In the rules offered to-day we have taken away from the 
Speaker the power to name the committees of the House. 

Will you gentlemen vote to give that power back to the 
Speaker? We have written in our rules a proyision that the 
Speaker shall not be a member of the Committee on Rules, Do 
you gentlemen desire to change that? Do you want to vote for 
the old rule allowing the Speaker to make up a Rules Com- 
mittee of five with himself as chairman? Why do you not 
stand by these perfect rules under which you have been run- 
ning the House? Are you ready to restore to the Speaker that 
power which so long made it necessary for the individual Mem- 
ber to go to him privately, get on his knees, and beg for the 
privilege of being recognized on the floor in order to ask for 
unanimous consent? Why do you not offer your perfect code 
of rules as a substitute for the rules offered by the gentleman 
from Texas? Are those rules so bad that no one can be found 
on that side of the Chamber who is willing to offer them as a 
substitute for the rules now under consideration? Has it come 
to pass that the rules which governed the House for nearly two 
decades are without a single friend on this floor? Every change 
which has been made, Mr. Speaker, is in the direction of limit- 
ing the power of the Speaker and restoring to the individual 
membership of this House rights and privileges which never 
should have been taken away. 

You gentlemen pursued your policy of centralization of 
power until you made the American House of Representatives 


well-nigh the laughingstock in the eyes of the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] ? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALEXANDER). Will the 


gentleman from North Carolina yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. POU. For a brief question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Are the rules in respect 
to centralization in the Sixty-first Congress any different from 
the rules of the Fifty-third Congress which the gentleman has 
used as a model? I mean the Democratic rules, 
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fea POU. I do not know exactly to what the gentleman 
refers. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, I mean with reference to 
a Member going to the Speaker on his knees for unanimous 
consent, and the Speaker having the power to graut it. 

Mr. POU. Nobody now has to go to the Speaker begging 
for unanimous consent unless he wants to do so. 

Mr. MANN. Both of these gentlemen voted against the rules. 

Mr. MADISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. POU. For a question. 

Mr. MADISON. Is it not true that under the rules as now 
proposed, that upon the matter of the suspension of the rules, 
if any Member here under the rules, as you propose them, 
desires to make a motion to suspend the rules, he has to go to 
the Speaker in his chamber and ask for recognition? 

Mr. POU. You have a perfect right to ask it right here on 
the floor. d 

Mr. MADISON. I will ask the gentleman if there is any 
modification whatever in the rules of the Sixty-first Congress 
as to that matter, and if it is not true that under those rules 
and the rulings made by a Democratic Speaker that you have 
still got to go to the Speaker's chamber and make arrangements 
in advance for recognition for a suspension of the rules? 

Mr. POU. Not at all, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is done out in the open under a Demo- 
cratic Speaker and administration of the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POU. And, Mr. Speaker, a Democratic Speaker would 
not abuse that privilege, anyway. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not care to yield further. I 
submit again the proposition stated in the beginning, that every 
change recommended—and you gentlemen know it to be so— 
has been toward limiting the power of the Speaker and 
enlarging the power of the individual Members of this House. 

Now, there has been a good deal said with respect to Rule 
XII and with respect to Rule XXVIII, which provides for the 
discharge of committees of the House. We do not contend that 
these rules are perfect. We do contend, though, that they both 
are better than the old rules. If a fair trial shall prove that 
these rules do not work well, they can and will no doubt be 
amended. Now, I want to say this: If gentlemen propose de- 
liberately to go about it to make Rule XXVIII a farce, when it 
was intended to confer upon individual Members larger powers, 
possibly they can to some extent succeed. If gentlemen delib- 
erately plan and scheme to nullify the laudable purpose of this 
rule, it is possible, I say, they may partially succeed; and that 
can be said of other rules as well. Any man who sets out to 
obstruct legislation can do a great deal along that line. We all 
know that, but we have improved Rule XVIII in several re- 
spects, we think, and if necessity shall develop, it can be still 
further amended. 

The same may be said with respect to the criticism of Rule 
XXI, which is among the most important changes we have 
made. The rule provides two things—first, that a proposition 
which changes existing law shall be germane; second, that its 
effect shall be to retrench and economize. Those two require- 
ments must be met, but if revolutionary measures are offered 
under cover of this rule, if it shall be found that there are 
real dangers of abuse, the Committee on Rules will, I am sure, 
take such action as may be deemed wise and necessary; but I 
do not believe there is basis for the criticism of this rule. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
a minute there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. POU. I do. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I understand a ruling was 
made on this provision in the Fifty-second Congress and at 
various other times. An amendment was offered to the post- 
office appropriation bill which nominally reduced the amount 
of the gross appropriations. With that same amendment there 
was incorporated a totally different provision, totally changing 
existing law in a way not contemplated by the spirit of the 
Holman rule. Yet, as that rule was then interpreted by Mr. 
Buchanan, of Virginia, chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House, and as it was subsequently held on other occa- 
sions, such amendments were held in order merely because 
they reduced the gross amount of an appropriation, irrespective 
of what else they might do. ; 

Mr. POU. Now, Mr. Speaker, I can not yield further. The 
gentleman is making a speech in my time. I do not believe 
there is basis for fears expressed as to the abuse of this rule, 
but if experience shall show that the purpose of the rule can 
be perverted in the manner suggested we will simply have to 
amend that rule. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. POU. Just a word more, Mr. Spenker. I am sorry that 
so much of my time has been taken up by interruptions. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield a minute more 
to the gentleman fronr North Carolina. 

Mr. POU. The Committee on Rules, Mr. Speaker, has made 
an honest effort to revise these rules in a way that will, in a 
proper manner, enlarge the powers of the individual member- 
ship of this House. If it shall develop that further amendments 
are necessary, the committee will not stand for the policy of 
stifling legislation demanded by the people, and in so far as it 
has the power, it will aid in restoring to cach Member every 
right he is entitled to exercise and enjoy in this Chamber. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say this: No code of 
rules which ever will be adopted by this House will be perfect. 
We claim that the rules offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
who wili be chairman of the Committee on Rules, are better by 
far than the code of rules under which the House has been 
working for years. 

Reforms begun haye not been abandoned. ‘There has been no 
step backward. The right of the Member to request unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of any measure in which 
he is interested is enlarged by the provision allowing him to 
reinstate his measure a second time. Several useless com- 
mittees have been abolished and other changes made which will 
result in a saying of many thousands of dollars; and I want 
to repeat, if other changes shall become necessary to restore 
to every Member every right to which he ought to be entitled 
under the Constitution, the committee will not turn a deaf car to 
any reasonable suggestion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. [Applause.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have been one of those who 
have always believed that the question of rules for the gov- 
ernment of the House was not a partisan proposition. I have 
always thought we ought to adopt rules for the government of 
this body without taking into consideration which political 
party was in control of it, I ought to demand the same rules 
for my government and my control as a Member of this House 
when my political opponents are in the majority that I insist 
upon for myself when my own political party is in control. 

I want to discuss briefly the proposed rules, now before the 
House, and to suggest to the House some amendments that I 
believe will appeal to every man, regardless of his political 
affiliations, if he believes in fair play and good legislation, and 
likewise believes in remedying the defects that have been de- 
yeloped in the past under our rules. 

I regret that we are placed in such a parliamentary situa- 
tion here that while we can talk and talk and talk we are not 
allowed to offer amendments and to vote. One of the greatest 
prerogatives of Members of this House is to be permitted to 
yote upon propositions material to our people and upon propo- 
sitions material to the control of our own body. 

Now, to begin with, I want to say that some of the amend- 
ments to the old rules that are proposed in this schedule of rules 
now before us are, in my judgment, good ones and amendments 
that I would gladly support. At the same time the first one 
that I am going to mention, I believe, does not give, in place of 
the old rule, as good a remedy for what I believe to be the 
acknowledged defects of the old rule as we could get if no 
man’s hands were tied by a caucus and cyery man voted as he 
felt and not as he feared. 

These rules provide that the committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be selected by the House. It takes away 
from the Speaker the power of appointing the standing com- 
mittees. That particular principle of taking from the Speaker 
the power to appoint the standing committees of the House is 
something that a good many of us over here on this side have 
stood for, worked for, and almost died for for the last two or 
three years. As far as you go in taking that power away from 
the Speaker you have done well and are entitled to praise, but 
you put down the gag rule then and say that the method that 
you provide in its place shall not be amended. You tie every 
man's hands and refuse to allow any amendments to be offered. 
You let us talk, but deprive us of the right to offer or vote upon 
amendments. 

Tf I had had the opportunity, I would have offered an amend- 
ment that in substance is the same as the original amendment 
that was offered here on the 17th day of March a year ago last 
month, and for which many of us over here stand. I realize 
that this particular amendment could not prevail, because you 
are tied up by caucus action, and I believe that all the amend- 
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ments that I am going to suggest would prevail if every man 
here was free. I believe that there is a majority of Members 
here who believe in it, and that it would bring the proper relief, 
so that we ought to have had the right to offer it and to vote 
upon it. The right to vote is much more precious than the 
right to discuss. On page 6 of the pamphlet containing these 
rules I would offer an amendment as follows: 

Strike out the first paragraph of Rule X and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ The standing committees of the House shall be selected 
by the Committee on Rules, which committee shall consist of 15 mem- 
bers, 9 of whom shall be members of the majority party and 6 of 
whom shall be members of the minority party, or PANG to be selected 
ns follows: The States of the Union shall be divided by a committee of 
three, appointed by the Speaker for that purpose, into nine groups, each 

oup containing as near as may be an equal number of members be- 
onging to the majority party. The States of the Union shall likewise 
be divided into six groups, each group containing as near as may be 
an equal number of members belon ng to the minority party or par- 
ties. At 10 o'clock a. m, of the day following the adoption of the report 
of sald committee each of the said groups shall meet and select one of 
its number a meniber of the Committee on Rules. The place of meeting 
for each of said groups shall be designated by said committee of three 
In its report. Each of said groups shall report to the House the name 
of the member selected for membership on the Committee on Rules. 
Each standing committee shall elect its own chairman. The Speaker 
shall not be eligible to membership on any standing committee. The 
following shall be the standing committees of the House, namely.” 

Mr. GARRETT and Mr. SHERLEY rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
very bad policy to put into the rules and continue in the rules 
a proposition of majority and minority parties? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the gentleman, as I have 
already said, that I firmly believe, and there are a good many 
others that think with me, that that particular change in the 
rules would bring the greatest possible relief and provide a 
very good way for the selection of committees. As I said be- 
fore, I do not expect this to carry, but we ought to haye had 
the right to go on record for what we believe, and conscien- 
tiously believe, to be the best remedy for this situation. Having 
said that much about it, unless I can be afforded further time 
I hope gentlemen will not take my time on this amendment, be- 
cause I have others that I want to discuss. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yicld for one question right 
there? 

Mr. NORRIS. If I had the time, I would be glad to. The 
objection to the method of selecting committees provided in this 
schedule of rules is, as I look at it, that it results in caucus 
selection of committees. I believe the amendment I have sug- 
gested would obviate that. I believe we ought to get away 
from the caucus just as much and just as often and just as far 
as we can. I belieye the time is not far distant when the 
progressive, patriotic sentiment of the American people will 
drive the caucus and the political boss and the political machine 
out of business. 

Now, I want to suggest another amendment on page 9 of this 
pamphlet, and I would like to have the membership follow me, 
because I am satisfied these amendments will meet with the 
approval of a vast majority here if they will consider them. 
55 the end of clause 4, Rule X, add a new paragraph, as fol- 
ows: 

No Member shall be eligible to serve at the same time on more than 
one of the SL | standing committees: Appropriations, the Judi- 
ciary, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Rivers and Harbors, Agricul- 
ture, the Post Office and Post Roads, and Ways and Means, 

Now, I have no objection to adding other committees to this 
list, if there would be an opportunity here to offer an amend- 
ment. I would not confine it myself to those particular com- 
mittees, but, as far as these committees are concerned, it ought 
to appeal to every man who has been in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for any length of time that there are two reasons 
why no Member should serve at the same time on two of these 
committees. First, it is not just to the other Members who are 
deprived of the privilege and who are not allowed to serve on 
any of those important committees; and, second, it is not fair 
to the House and the country, because a Member can not per- 
form the duties properly as a Representative if he is liable to 
be- called, for instance, by the Ways and Means Committee and 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on very 
important matters for consideration at the same hour. 

Members will realize that I will not be able to discuss in de- 
tail all of the benefits that would come from that rule and 
some others that I will offer, because my time is too limited. 

On page 5 of this pamphlet I would like to offer an.amend- 
ment as follows: 


After section 5. Rule X, add a new section, as follows: 
“Sec. 6. The Speaker shall not be eligible to serve on any standing 
committee.” 


I am not going to discuss that, because I want to go on with 
some other amendments that I would like to propose; but I 
Aa the justice of that will appeal to every Member of the 

ouse. 

If I were not prevented by this caucus gag I would offer the 

following amendment: 
TE page 13, after paragraph 57, Rule XI, add a new paragraph, as 
Unies otherwise ordered by the committee, the business and records 
of all committees shall be public, and the record of a yote to go into 
executive session shall be public.’ 

I am satisfied that much of the criticism that has come— 
some of it justly and some of it unjustly—against the House of 
Representatives has been because there have been too many 
executive sessions of committees. We ought to open the door 
and give the light of publicity full sway in the committee room 
as we do here on the floor of the House, Every man knows 
that it is out of order on the floor of the House for a Member 
to state what took place behind closed doors in the committee. 

The public—the press—are not able to get the information, 
and naturally there is a suspicion, in many cases, perhaps, a 
wrong impression goes out. It may be in many instances that it 
is necessary to have a secret meeting. I can imagine such con- 
ditions might arise, but we ought to at least reverse the present 
rule, and instead of making the presumption true that all the 
business must be secret unless otherwise ordered, we ought to 
make it public unless the members of the committce are ready to 
go on record and say that it is of such nature that it ought to be 
private. Publicity will not injure any honest attempt at legis- 
lation, and we all know many meritorious bills are secretly 
killed in the committee room, and the country is not able to 
locate the responsibility. 

Now, I would like to offer on page 28 of this pamphlet the 
following amendment, and this refers to calendar Wednesday, 
a subject that was called up just a while ago in debate by my 
friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Maprson]. After the 
word “ Union,” in line 11, paragraph 7 of Rule XXIV, insert the 
following: 

And in considering any such bill before the Committee of the Whole 
House all general debate shall be confined to the bill under consideration, 
and the sald committee shall have the power to limit and to close such 
general debate. 

Under the rule as brought in here and as it existed in the 
last Congress, the Committee of the Whole House can not close 
general debate, and we all know, those of us who were here in 
the last Congress, that there were instances when men got the 
floor under general debate on calendar Wednesday and con- 
sumed the entire time discussing something that was not before 
the committee, and the committee was helpless to limit general 
debate or to close it. To do that, it was compelled to go back 
into the House and get action by the House. No man would 
yote against this amendment if King Caucus would only un- 
fasten the fetters. : 

I would like to have offered on page 30 of this code of rules 
the following amendment: 

At the end of 5 1, Rule XXVII, add the following: 

“The Speaker shall not entertain any motion to suspend the rules 
unless such motion or the substance or notice thereof shall be printed 
on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent on the day when such motion 
is entertained.” 

Now, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] said that 
the object of these proposed rules was to lessen the power of 
the Speaker and increase the power of the Member. Under the 
rule, the same as it existed before and as you have repeated it 
in the proposed code, the Speaker is absolutely in control on 
suspension day. He is absolutely supreme. He can recognize 
or not recognize as he sees fit. 

The SPHAKDHR, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes more to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Speaker need not recognize a Member, 
and no Member is entitled to recognition under this rule unless 
the Speaker desires to give it to him. Now, I do not seek to 
take that power away. If I had my way about it, I would take 
it away altogether; but I wanted to make this change moderate, 
so it would have no doubt in passing, and therefore I only pro- 
yided that notice must be given to the House so that it will be 
published on the calendar and the Members of the House may 
know what is coming up under suspension. There is no way 
now, under this Democratic caucus proposed rule, of find- 
ing out what it is. The Speaker and the man he is going 
to recognize carry it in their breasts. We will sit here all day 
and never know what the next motion to suspend the rules is 
going to be unless one of these men tells us. Why would it not 
be reasonable and fair to put on the calendar a notice of this 
motion, the same as must be done with all bills reported from 
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committees. If this wonderful power on suspension day is to 
be vested in the Speaker, why not require that notice to the 
membership shall be given as to what bills the Speaker is going 
to have taken up? 

I want to refer briefly now, in conclusion, because I have 
not the time to discuss these questions as I would like to, to 
the parliamentary situation as it exists at the present time. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] said he wanted 
to enlarge the power of the individual, and yet this very rule 
you have brought in here and have adopted by a party vote 
cuts off the right of every individual Member here to offer 
amendments to these rules, something I must serve under, 
something you must serve under, and the country must live 
under for the next two years. I want to say that you are not 
practicing what you preach. [Applause on Republican side.] 
You ought to have permitted amendments to be offered here. 
I do not care whether in the past some Republican majority 
has been that tyrannical or not. I never have stood for it. I 
never believed in a gag rule from my own party, and I want 
to say that it does not taste any better when it comes from the 
other party. [Applause on Republican side.] It seems to me 
you have given us an exhibition here of just what you have 
claimed you were going to avoid. We ought to have had the 
right to offer amendments here in good faith. These rules 
must govern me just the same as they must govern you, and I 
want to say that you can not justify yourself by saying that 
Republicans did the same thing some other time. 

I have heard that argument and excuse made many times on 
both sides of this House. I have heard Republicans justify 
their application of the gag by referring to equally drastic gags 
applied by the Democrats, and to-day we find the Democrats 
citing Republican precedent. In neither case is the argument 
either good or logical. Democratic sin will not justify Repub- 
lican wickedness and Republican tyranny will not excuse Demo- 
cratic coercion. Instead of seeing if we can not be as bad as 
our opponents have been we should bend our energies and 
ambitions toward improvement. The people will not be satis- 
fied when we tell them we were no worse than someone else 
has been. Instead of imitating what is wrong we should try to 
‘improve and stand for what is right. I have refused, when my 
party was in control of the House, to surrender my convictions 
at the behest of King Caucus, and I decline to-day to submit 
my hands to his shackles when he comes in the guise of a 
Democrat. There ought to be no caucuses on matters of legis- 
lation. You know these amendments I have proposed to-day 
would be adopted if your hands were not shackled and every 
man was allowed to follow the dictates of his own conscience. 
Many of you men on the Democratic side, and nearly all of your 
newspapers, condemned Republican Party machine methods, 
There are some of us over here who came out in the open, and 
at the expense of political punishment and the surrender of 
political patronage, fought those same methods and that same 
machine. That machine to-day seems to be on the Democratic 
side of the aisle. King Caucus seems to be there in control, and 
if you surrender your consciences to him you will be in as great 
a political slavery as though you were ruled by a czar on the 
Speaker’s throne. When my party was in power I stood here in 
my place and denounced rules that came in from this side and 
said then that we could not afford to back up our action by say- 
ing that Democrats had done the same thing some time before; 
and that applies to you to-day. It ought to be nonpartisan. 
We ought not to tie ourselves up here wilh a gag rule and by a 
caucus. You are not elected here to serve a caucus. A eancus 
nine times out of ten means only that 51 men shall compel 50 
men to do what they do not want to do and do not believe in. 
It means that a majority of a majority will control the House, 
which often will be a minority of the House. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has again expired. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have listened very attentively 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. He talks well 
and intelligently, as he always does, and yet, when you sum it 
up, he has arraigned not the tentative rules of this House, but 
the caucus. Now, I would say to the gentleman from Nebraska, 
there are caucuses and caucuses. A caucus can be a dog and cat 
fight and a caucus can be a friendly conference of conceding 
brethren. It depends upon whether it was held on last Satur- 
day or the Monday following. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] This caucus action is nothing more or less than a unani- 
mous statement of the Democratic membership of this House to 
the country of the concurvent views of nien willing to concede 
to their brothers. The rules of this House will find in their 
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last analysis no more perfect defense than the fact that when 
for the first time in eight long years, to my knowledge, an op- 
portunity was given to the minority party to offer a substitute, 
which substitute could havé cured all the ills of which you 
complain, no such substitute was offered. 

These gentlemen have arraigned against particular flaws 
against this or that or the other provision of these new rules, 
Is it true, gentlemen, that your objections are captious, ill-con- 
sidered, extemporized on the spur of the moment simply for 
the purpose of finding fault? If these objections have weight 
with your own party, if these objections have not behind them 
a majority of your membership, or if they were worthy of con- 
sideration, why were not they incorporated in the substitute 
which is offered to the rules of the House? I know of nothing 
which more commends the Democratic Party to the House than 
these rules as offered, unless it be the captious and almost 
frivolous objections made by the gentlemen upon the other side. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] concedes that 
in their essentials they are admirable rules. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] makes objection not to the sub- 
stance, but to the form of the rules. It is a matter of compara- 
tive little importance whether the committees of this House are 
named by caucus and made in harmony, as far as Democrats 
and Republicans are concerned, or made by particular sections, 
The only thing which the country demanded, and the thing 
which these rules have provided, is the right that the House 
should name its committees, and the manner in which the House 
acted, so it acted untrammeled and intelligently, is of infinitely 
small importance. It is a mere matter of detail. 

Every other objection that has been offered to these rules has 
been of a like character. The truth is that the rules as a whole 
stand unassailed and are unassailable. When they are re- 
viewed it will be found that there is not a single popular de- 
mand, there is not a single rational reform demanded by the 
people that is not conceded by the rules. It has been suggested, 
sir, that committees of this House were formerly created, some 
for the purpose of reporting legislation that was acceptable to 
a coterie, some for the purpose of becoming a mausoleum of 
legislation that was foredoomed to eternal death. Under the 
rules of this House no man can hereafter name, organize, and 
control these committees. They provide further, even after a 
committee has been organized, a rational and efficient method 
by which committees can be discharged from further considera- 
tion of a bill if the people demand consideration of that bill. 
In all other details we present the rules of this House to this 
House, believing that they contain all the provisions, believing 
that they are a system by which a harmonious party can oper- 
ate with facility and with efficiency in carrying out the great, 
the wise, and the beneficent legislation which it will soon be 
our pleasing duty to crystallize into the statutes of the country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I suggest that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] use some of his time now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. CAN NON I. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in my legislative life I have 
always tried to be candid and direct. I believe in a govern- 
ment by the people acting through majorities, That is the way 
we got here as individual Representatives, and I believe that 
the majority in the House of Representatives, responsible only 
to the people of the United States, could not avoid the responsi- 
bility if they would—and I dare say they would not if they 
could—and must be the sole judge, with plenary power, as to 
what rules they will adopt and as to what legislation they will 
enact. 

And I want to say here and now that substantially the rules 
proposed by this resolution are an indorsement of nearly all 
that is good in the rules that have evoluted since the adoption 
of the Constitution, and, therefore, I am not going to criticize 
the rules where they do or where they do not sin merely 
because the majority of the House proposes to adopt them. 
Sometimes majorities and minorities tear passion to tatters 
and appeal—and I do not Say it offensively—sometimes from 
the standpoint of demagoguery and claptrap to people that 
would not know a rule or a code of rules if they would meet in 
the middle of a street. 

I have had a good deal to do with rules during my legislative 
life. I reported, as a member of the Committee on Rules in the 
Fifty-first Congress, what were then denounced by an almost 
unanimous press and by a violent minority as the “infamous 
Reed rules.” I examined again this morning to see how that code 
was considered. It was thrown open to amendment, with two 
days’ general debate, and, in addition, one day under the five- 
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minute rule, and with the most perfect freedom of amendment, 
and the previous question ordered at 5 o'clock on the third 
day upon the rule and all pending amendments. [Applause on 


the Republican side.] And st that time the Republicans had 
a majority of 5. You now have a majority of 63. I submit 
to you, as you are now flopping your wings together on that 
side and have complete harmony and solidarity, that perchance 
you might, from the standpoint of propriety, give the minority 
a chanee to offer amendments to the rules for consideration. 
Applause on the Republican side.] 

But, after all, you are the best judges. You have full power. 
I say that you are the best judges, because you are responsible, 
as majorities are always responsible, and, therefore, if you are 
mistaken in judgment, and it leads to bad consequences, the re- 
sponsibility will prove uncomfortable to you. 

I say again that, substantially, I agree that this is a valuable 
code of rules as proposed by your resolution. I recollect very 
well that at the close of the Fifty-first Congress there was 
no leader upon the other side, there was no member of the 
minority, that would observe the usual courtesies and offer a 
resolution thanking Speaker Reed for his courtesy and fairness. 

I offered the resolution, and had to move the previous ques- 
tion upon it, and on a roll call, without any exception, every 
member of the minority voted “no.” It was a great revolufion. 
And yet in the two Congresses that were presided over so ably 
by the late Speaker Crisp, you absolutely took all the reforms, 
counting a quorum, and others, and adopted them; and you 
propose to do it to-day. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Well, for 16 years the Republican majority have lived and en- 
acted legislation under these rules, and in that time—and 
I measure my words—proved by the legislation that has been 
written upon the statute books that it is wiser legislation, bet- 
ter legislation, and more far-reaching and important legisla- 
tion than was ever written upon the statute books in all the 
history of the American Congress for over 120 years. So much 
for that. 

But you say you have come in and that you are here. That is 
true. In my time of nearly 40 years of service I served in the 
minority 14 years. So you have come in 7 times before com- 
ing in now. I trust that your legislation will be such and that 
your legislative action will be such that you may not go out 
on account of the conditions to which the country will come 
under your jurisdiction and action. That remains to be seen. 

Now, it is wonderful how, as the pendulum swings back and 
forth, men change in their opinions and in their votes. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry], in my absence from the 
floor, I having his remarks now before me, referred evidently 
to the late Speaker of the House, and I just got in in time to 
hear the applause that followed his remarks. Gentlemen, the 
late Speaker of the House has no apology to offer to the ma- 
jority, to the minority, to the country for the manner in which 
he administered that great office under the rules of the House 
for eight years. [Applause on the Republican side.] But the 
gentleman from North Carolina referred to a saying of Speaker 
Reed that in 15 years no Speaker had been overruled and, in 
his opinion, would not be. There was further great applause. 
But the former Speaker of this House in the last Congress, 
after 2 two days’ contest, was overruled by a majority. Ma- 
Jorities are all powerful. For the time being they may disre- 
gurd the fixed law of the land. For the time being they may run 
over and spit upon and trample upon the rules of the House. 
They haye full and plenary power, including the power to re- 
move a Speaker. I could rise in my place, Mr. Speaker, now, 
under the highest constitutional privilege, and moye, sir, to 
remove you, and you would be compelled to entertain the mo- 
tion, and you would be remoyed, provided the majority said 
Fa [Laughter.] But, in any event, it would force considera- 

on. 

Now, one further matter. One year ago and a little over 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts] arose in his place, 
as he stated, to a constitutionally privileged question. He had 
to be recognized. For what? He proposed to change the rules. 
Tt was debated. The Chair ruled that the rules could not be 
amended in that way and cited afl the precedents that had 
ever been made by Sperkers of all parties that had preceded him. 

The gentleman from Nebraska appealed, and then there was 
a majority that oyerruled the Speaker. How? By a solid 
Democratice minority, plus enough voting with them on the 
Republican side to constitute n majority; and there was a new 
majority, and the Spenker's decision was overruled. 

At the late session of Congress the gentleman from Illinots 
[Mr. FULLER] arose to a question of constitutional privilege 
and proposed to amend the rules, offering his resolution. It was 
debated. The gentleman frem Missouri, the present Speaker, 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], and other 


gentlemen debated the point of order, and held inside of 12 
short months that that motion was not in order. And when the 
Chair sustained the point of order, saying that one decision 
made by a majority of the House would not in his opinion con- 
stitute such a precedent as to overrule all former decisions, an 
appeal was had, and the gentieman from Texas [Mr. HENRY], 
who arraigned the ex-Speaker to-day by inference, and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, the leader of the majority now, but of 
the minority then, and the gentleman who is the present Speaker 
of the House, fell over themselves to sustain the Chair on pre- 
cisely the same question upon which they had previously voted 
to overrule the Chair. [Applause on the Republican side.] I 
submit to the criticizing gentleman from North Carolina—no, I 
am told that it was the gentleman from Texas, and I will 
apologize to North Carolina 

SEVERAL Mexurers. It was the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not hear him, and I have had to de- 
pend on the notes. I submit to him that the criticism that the 
former Speaker was overruled is fully answered by the state- 
ment that he voted along with all his party colleagues to sus- 
tain the Speaker. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

And now it is said that we have a Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar, I am glad that we have. Along with that is the saying, 
in the language of the distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Murpock] and the universal representation of the uplift 
magazines [laughter], that it is no longer necessary to crawl 
upon your knees, hat in hand, to ask the Speaker for recog- 
nition for unanimous consent. 

No, no. The Speaker is a Member of the House. I am a 
Member of the House, and I never felt less like dying than I do 
now. [Laughter and applause.] When the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar is called, if my judgment prompts me to object to the 
consideration of a bill, no doubt the man in charge of that bill 
will, figuratively, come on his hands and knees, with hatin hand, 
even the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murdock], trying to con- 
vince his co-Member on the floor that the consideration of the 
bill ought not to be objected to. 

I said I was glad there was a Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
You will not pass so many bills by unanimous consent; but I 
congratulate you, Mr. Speaker, as I congratulated myself upon 
the creation of the Unanimous Consent Calendar. Before that 
time I made it an absolute rule, as one Member of the House, 
not to submit any bill under a request for unanimous consent 
that I would have objected to from the floor; beeause the 
Speaker is a Member of the House, and when he refuses to sub- 
mit a matter for unanimous consent he does not refuse as 
Speaker, but as a Member, for the Speaker always can object 
as a Member. 

The old practice entailed upon the Speaker the absolute duty 
to examine every bill submitted for unanimous consent, and ho 
did not submit a bill unless, in his judgment, it had that merit 
and that want of importance, if you choose, that entitled it to 
be considered with safety in the way in which we consider 
unanimous-consent bills. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. MANN. How much more time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. CANNON. Very bricf time. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes more to the gentlemen. 

Mr, CANNON. I think I can finish in that time. I say you 
will not pass so many unanimous-consent bills as you did under 
the old practice, but I shall vote against any amendment, now 
or in the future, to dispense with that calendar, because I know 
how it relieves the Speaker to have it. 

Ah, but, Mr. Speaker, you are not a member of the Committee 
on Rules, and that is a great thing that has been established, 
because otherwise you would bave been a czar. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] Let me tell you about the rules. Under 
the uniform practice, up to the last session of Congress, the 
Speaker was a member of a committee of five, of which he was 
chairman. Proposed amendments to the rules and proposed 
speelal orders were sent to that committee. No report was 
ever made from any Committee on Rules until there had been 
n thorough canvass of the majority side of the House, and it 
was practically certain that it was the will of the majority 
that the temporary rule or special order should be made, be- 
cause the business could not be properly done under the ordi- 
nary rules of the House in the presence of 30,000 other bills, 
and that the propesed special order would secure a majority 
vote. So, how the ezar fades out! 

To the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] I have this 
to say: I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet. 
The gentleman is chairman of the Committee on Rules, or 
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will be chairman of that committee, consisting of 11 men. I 
yeuture the prophecy here that no report will come from that 
committee until a caucus of the other side of the House have in- 
structed the gentleman to make it, or there has been the equlva- 
lent of a caucus by canvassing his side of the House to assure 
him that he has a majority. Czar Henry, are you any more or 
less a czar than was the Speaker? 

Mr. ELLERBE. Hurrah for Henry! [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; hurrah for Henry! He has done pretty 
good work on these rules [applause on the Democratic side] 
with the exception of two things. There is the want of one 
amendment and the presence of another that are subjects of 
legitimate criticism. If you will read the amendments touching 
the discharge of committees, you will find that there is no pro- 
vision that enables the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER] 
constituting one party and the only member of it, or any other 
gentleman who has perchance a wild-eyed or sensible proposi- 
tion, to obtain a discharge of the Committee on Rules. The 
gentleman drops a resolution into the box to go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules providing that they shall report a rule for the 
consideration of his bill. Every other committee in the House 
may be discharged, but under this resolution to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from consideration of a bill and bring it 
before the House a motion will not be in order, and no amend- 
ment can be offered here to amend this resolution. Why did 
you do it? My dear friend and colleague, the honorable gen- 
tleman from Texas, why, oh, why did you do it? 

Was there any danger of interfering with your czar-like power 
if you were subject to the same rule that the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Appropriations Committee and every other 
committee is subjected? Nay, nay. 

N . The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expir 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Now there is one vicious amendment to these 
proposed rules and that is known as the Holman amendment. 
It proposes to make in order legislation upon an appropriation 
bill provided it decreases the appropriation—by way of a salary 
to officers and various other provisions. 

I undertake to say as practiced by the House heretofore that 
a man might move to amend an appropriation for a million of 
dollars by striking off one dollar and then loading on enough 
iniquitous legislation to be dragged through on an appropria- 
tion bill to wreck a party. You tried it, and after you tried 
it your own people amended it, and now you bring it back with 
a flapping of wings and a crowing, and say that you are going 
to work out great economies, Gentlemen, I should be appre- 
hensive of your power had I not in my lifetime in Congress and 
out of Congress heard people thunder in the index. We will 
wait and see, and if, perchance you should be clothed with 
power again in 1912 [applause on the Democratic side] I said 
“if perchance” [laughter and applause on the Republican side], 
you will modify or repeal that provision. 

Now, I think that is about all I care to say. I thank you for 
allowing me to consume more time than perhaps I ought to have 
taken. I yield back to the gentleman from Illinois the remainder 
of my time. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, we have listened with interest 
and with profit to the very entertaining and illuminating discus- 
sion, both of political conditions and of the rules to which we have 
just been treated by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON]. Whatever may be the state of our feelings politi- 
cally toward that gentleman, most of the Members on this side 
entertain for him the kindest personal feelings, and however 
much we rejoice and the country rejoices at the downfall of 
the political system of which he so long stood out as the most 
conspicuous example, yet we not only entertain toward the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] the kindly personal 
feelings already alluded to, but also haye for him that respect 
we feel for the warrior who can endure defeat but rebels at 
surrender; and when we meet him in joint discussion we feel 
for him that “stern joy that warriors feel for foemen worthy 
of their steel.“ The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] have undertaken to complain 
bitterly of this side of the House, because they say that the 
majority has gagged the minority. While I am not an old man 
either in years or point of seryice on this floor, yet I must say 
that I have had enough experience here to be utterly aston- 
ished that these gentlemen should advance such a contention. 
For four successive Congresses I have seen the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] rise in his place on the majority 
side and moye that the rules of the last House be adopted and 
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upon that motion demand the previous question, after allowing 
20 minutes’ debate to each side, and without offering the slight- 


est opportunity for amendment. And yet to-day, because the 
Democratic Party, in powér in this Honse for the first time in 
16 years, insists that after a general discussion of 4 hours 
and after the minority has been afforded an ample opportunity 
to offer a complete substitute for each and every rule of the 
code of rules we offer, these gentleman, with amazing incon- 
sistency, in view of their past performances, cry out to the 
country against the “gag” that the Democratic Party has ap- 
plied to them and to the minority. 

When the gentlemen haye fully collaborated with each other 
and have completed their new treatise on “ gagging,” it will be 
a most interesting as well as amusing production. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] asserts 
that the code of rules we present to-day is “substantially, in 
all respects, a revision of the House rules.“ Against this state- 
ment of his we shall put the contention of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CAN NON], who asserts that “substantially the 


rules proposed by this resolution are an indorsement of nearly 


all that is good in the rules that we have evoluted since the 
adoption of the Constitution.” The gentieman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Datzet.] criticizes the majority for not throwing 
open the rules to individual amendment, because, as he con- 
tends, they are substantially different from the rules of the last 
Congress, and yet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
asserts that the new rules are practically the same as those of 
the last House, and has congratulated the majority upon them. 
The truth is, in my judgment, neither gentleman is right. 
The rules we propose are in many respects identical with the 
similar rules of the last Congress and of many preceding Con- 
gresses, and yet in some respects they are vitally and funda- 
mentally different from those of any previous.Congress. The 
complaint of the American people against the last and the three 
immediately preceding Congresses was that under the rules 
and under the practice the power of the Speaker had been 
built up until he had become a literal boss, able to control 
legislation in the House, to stifle it when it suited his purpose, 
and to pass it when he favored it. This was accomplished, or 
was at least capable of accomplishment, by the two powers that 
rested in the Speaker: First, the power to appoint all com- 
mittees, and, second, the power of recognition. 

The American people do not believe in bosses, either in city, 
in State, or in Nation. Least of all will they tolerate a sys- 
tem of bossism in the House of Representatives. They have 
determined that no such system shall be possible here in this 
House, composed of their direct and chosen Representatives, 
and when the Republican Party turned a deaf ear to their de- 
mand that the system which had fastened its iron grip upon 
the House be destroyed, they commissioned the Democratic 
Party to work their will. In the last Congress enough Repub- 
lican Representatives joined the solid Democratic minority to 
work a great reform by providing that the Committee on Rules 
should not be appointed by the Speaker and that the Speaker 
should not be a member thereof. They did not go far enough, 
in that they failed to also provide that the House itself, in- 
stead of the Speaker, select all of the great committees to con- 
sider and report proposed legislation. To-day we execute the 
will of the American people and bow to their mandate when we 
provide that the House itself shall elect every standing com- 
mittee. This change in itself is fundamental, sweeping, and 
far-reaching. If no other change than this was made, the fight 
for popular rights in this House would not have been made in 
vain, and the Democratic Party would have fulfilled its pledges 
and served the people well. 

So far as the power of recognition is concerned we frankly 
concede that the Speaker's right of selection among several 
Members who seek recognition at the same time on questions 
of equal privilege can not and ought not to be impaired. This 
power is discretionary and must, in the very nature of things, 
be lodged somewhere. Where, then, except in the duly chosen 
Speaker? So far as the Speaker’s power of recognition for 
legislative purposes, strictly speaking, is concerned, we have 
very much curtailed it and rendered the individual membership 
of this House freer and more independent. We think we have 
very much improved both the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, 
calendar Wednesday, and the Calendar of Motions to Dis- 
charge the Committees. We believe that under the practical 
operation of the rules that we propose the individual Member 
will have a larger opportunity if he is only diligent and active. 
When it is asserted that some of these last-named reforms 
came during the Sixty-first Congress, we reply that such of 
them as did come were literally forced down the throats of 
an unwilling and protesting majority by the solid Democratic 
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yote aided by a few independent Republicans. To-day the Demo- 
cratic Party preserves these reforms, has improved them, and 
hopes to still further improve them in the future. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWIOK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I quite agree with the gen- 
tleman on the proposition that the rule as to discharging com- 
mittees is improved. Does not the gentleman think that rule 
ought to be further amended, so that there will be a way left in 
the rules themselves for their own amendment? In other 
words, so that a resolution introduced for the purpose of amend- 
ing 2 rule and being referred to the Committee on Rules, if not 
5 n by that committee, might be gotten before the 

ouse 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will answer the gentleman with perfect 
candor on that proposition. In theory he may be right; but the 
Rules Committee is the one important political committee in 
this House controlling general procedure in the transaction of 
its business, and we do not think the Rules Committee should 

“be discharged by any procedure until the majority can fully 
consider it and fully manifest its will. Until this happens, it 
should not be done. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is it not true that under 
the rules as now proposed there is no way left for amending a 
rule unless the Committee on Rules shall see fit to recom- 
mend it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; there is no way to get consideration 
of such a proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
consideration of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will also say to the gentleman that the 
objection he makes could also be applied to all propositions on 
the Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees. Then, if you 
put a bill on its appropriate calendar, you would not get im- 
mediate consideration for it. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. That is true; but you will 
get it on the way. 

Mr. HARDWICK. T will tell the gentleman again candidly 
that we do not think that the political party in power should 
make the concession he suggests. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and several of 
his associates on that side of the Chamber who sympathized 
with him in his fight in the last House on this rules question 
complained that we did not allow each and every Member of 
the minority full opportunity of amending each and every rule 
we present. 

In reply, we say that we realize that this Government of ours 
is practically operated and conducted through the agency of 
political parties, und we submit that on so important a ques- 
tion as the adoption of rules for the transaction of public busi- 
ness and for the execution of the will of the people the party 
in power must adopt such rules as it thinks best suited to meet 
the responsibility resting upon it and to enable it to execute the 
popular will. Of course if it should adopt rules that are unfair 
to the minority, unjust and oppressive to the people, and sub- 
rersive of their rights, then the party in power must pay the 
penalty for such exercise of its power, as the Republican Party 
did in the last election; but the Democratic Party in this House, 
conscious of its responsibility and anxious to meet it, presents 
to the House and to the country, as a result of party action, a 
code of rules upon which it is willing to stand, as fair and just 
to the minority and to the country, and thinks it has the per- 
fect right to require of its great political opponent in this body 
that it shall present its proposition on this great subject as a 
matter of party policy, if at all. If we are able to agree on 
this side of the Chamber unanimously and harmoniously on our 
proposition about this much-vexed and much-discussed question 
of rules, and it shall develop that the minority is unable to pre- 
sent any definite proposition in lieu of what we offer to the 
House and to the country, or any policy on this question on 
which they can agree upon among themselves, then we say it 
but serves to emphasize and drive home the fact that the Demo- 
eratic Party is united and harmonious, able to transact the pub- 
lic business, and able to meet its responsibilities, while the Re- 
publican Party on this floor is divided and discordant, unable 
to agree on anything, even when in a minority, [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, just one more word in reference to the criticism 
made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. The gen- 
tleman objects to the provislon of the rules reenacting what is 
known as the Holman amendment, which provides in effect that 
a provision of or an amendment to an appropriation bill shall 
not be subject to the point of order that it changes existing 
law, provided the amendment retrenches expenditure. I am 
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not surprised that the gentlemen on the other side object to any 
rule that renders it impossible to reduce expenditure. Their 
present performances are quite consistent with their past rec- 
ord. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] particularly 
objects to this Holman provision, because he says that it confers 
on the House the power to legislate in connection with general 
appropriation bills. 

The reason that he gives for objecting is one of the strongest 
reasons I have for supporting this great change in the rules, 
which, in my opinion, will do so much to enhance both the 
dignity and importance of this body. 

It is my deliberate judgment that when the House surren- 
dered some years ago the right to legislate on appropriation 
bills it immeasurably lowered both its dignity in the eyes of 
the public and its power as a legislative factor. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Certainly I shall favor, and I think I 
yoice the sentiment on this side when I say we shall favor, the 
employment of all reasonable and proper means to increase the 
dignity and importance of this House; that comes direct every 
two years from the American people and is responsive to the 
popular will. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! The rules 
we have presented to-day are, of course, not perfect; the work 
of man never is. We do not believe, however, that the minority 
can offer as a substitute any definite proposition that is better; 
nor do we think that the trifling and unimportant changes that 
have been suggested during the progress of this discussion are 
of enough value to justify the House in halting now at the 
adoption of the resolution of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
HENRY]. We believe we have met the popular demand upon 
us and have executed the popular will in the preparation and 
presentation of this code of rules, and we have endeavored to 
make our general rules as fair and just as possible, and we do 
not think that special rules should be forced out of the Com- 
mittee on Rules except in response to the definite will and de- 
clared policy of the party in power. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I trust the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MANN] will use some of his time now. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Oratstep]. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, under the special rule just 
adopted under the previous question, without any opportunity for 
debate, the time allowed is of course too short to discuss this 
proposed body of rules, but of what use is discussion when we 
are not permitted to amend them? Under that special rule thus 
arbitrarily and unfairly adopted we are not permitted even to 
offer amendments. I deem it worth while, however, to call the 
attention of the House and of the country to one or two points. 
There never was before submitted to this House, from the 
foundation of the Government to the present moment, any con- 
siderable revision of the rules which had not first been con- 
sidered by a committee of the House and then submitted with 
a printed report of that committec—and usually, also, with a 
minority report—setting forth in each instance the old rule, the 
alleged mischief, and the proposed remedy. 

Here we bave thrust upon us, without any such report or 
explanation and without even any opportunity to read them, a 
body of rules which most of us have been permitted to see for 
the first time this morning, and which we must, under the 
special rule, take up at onee for passage. We are graciously 
permitted two hours for discussion, not time enough even to 
rend these rules, and then we must vote for or against them 
as a whole, being denied the privilege of offering n single 
amendment. Is this “the free and untrammeled expression of 
the representatives of the people” which the country has been 
taught to believe the Democrats would permit when they got 
control of this House? I call attention to the proposed Rule 
XXI. It is our rule plus what is styled the Holman amend- 
ment. Away back in the early days there obtained in this 
body the practice of “log rolling” and passing all kinds of leg- 
Islatlon by riders upon appropriation bills. It was found to be 
absolutely destructive of good order, good government, and econ- 
omy, and it was abolished. The rule finally adopted, in force in 
the last Congress and many previous Congresses, made it out 
of order for the committee to report or for anybody to suggest 
as an amendment any provision changing existing Jaw or pro- 
viding for an appropriation without previous authority of law. 

That rule, which has saved the Government so many millions 
of dollars, was contained in Rule XXI of the Rules of the Sixty- 
first Congress in this language: 

i ropri: 1 rted in an ener 
pit 8 8 . oF Patent thereto, e 
reviously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations 
‘or such public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor 


shall ay provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing 
existing law be in order. 
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That was the result of the wisdom and experience of both 
parties for more than a century. Our Democratic friends now 
propose to readopt that language, with the following addition: 

20 such as being germane to the subject mutter of the bill shall 
retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number and salary of 
the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the compensation 
of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by the 
reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill: Provided, That it 
shall be in order further to amend such bill gpm the report of the 
committee or any joint commission authorized by law or the House 
Members of any such commission having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter of such amendment, which amendment being germane to the 
subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures. 

That addition, known as the Holman amendment, has been 
tried heretofore and found to work so badly that it was elimi- 
nated and rejected in a Democratic House presided over by 
Speaker Carlisle. Now you propose to reenact it. 

It has been found to be absolutely essential to good and eco- 
nomical government that appropriation bills shall be stripped 
of all provisions except appropriations, and that the Appropria- 
tions Committee shall be stripped of all power except the power 
to report appropriations. This amendment to the rules will 
place that committee in charge of pretty near all the legislation 
of this House. It will enable appropriations to be made with- 
out previous authority of law for their expenditure, and it 
will permit existing law to be changed upon appropriation bills. 

It is urged that appropriation bills will be subject only to 
such amendments a8 are germane. Well, in these great appro- 
priation bills, containing, some of them, a hundred different 
subjects, almost anything is germane that anybody may choose 
to offer. That is to say, an amendment upon almost any sub- 
ject may be so skillfully drawn as to be germane to a general 
appropriation bill. 

Let me give you a few illustrations of the operation of this 
Holman amendment when it was heretofore in force. 

Speaker Kerr, of Indiana, a Democratic Speaker, presiding 
over a Democratic House, ruled that a proposition to transfer 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs from the Department of the Inte- 
rior to the War Department was germane to the Iegislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 

Mr. William L. Wilson, that distinguished Democrat from 
West Virginia, presiding as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, ruled that a proposi- 
tion to transfer the Pension Office from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the War Department was germane to a general appro- 
priation bill. 

On another occasion—and I wish particularly to call atten- 
tion to this—when in the Post Office appropriation bill an item 
was reached appropriating $9,500,000 for the transportation of 
the mails, an amendment was offered reducing it to $9,400,000, 
but adding “of which sum $150,000 may be used by the Post- 
master General to maintain and secure from railroads neces- 
sary and special facilities for the postal service.’ Here is an 
illustration of economy which may be expected under the oper- 
ation of this Holman amendment. There was upon the face of 
the amendment a reduction of $10,000 in the amount of the 
appropriation. Speaker Carlisle ruled that the amendment was 
germane and was in order, although there was no previous 
nuthority for the expenditure of the $150,000. Under that 
amendment, adopted by 2 Democratic Congress, under the op- 
eration of the Holman rule, there was fastened upon this Goy- 
ernment a system of mail subsidies to certain railroads which 
we did not get rid of for nearly thirty years, and under the 
operation of it two or three railrond companies drew out of the 
Federal Treasury nearly five millions of dollars, not one cent of 
which they ever could have secured except for the operation of 
the so-called Holman amendment, and for not one cent of which 
did the Government or the people ever deriye the slightest 
benefit. 

The authority of law for the railroad mail subsidy having 
thus been secured, appropriations for subsequent years could be 
made without any reduction in the total appropriation. The 
amount of the mail subsidy was simply added to what would 
otherwise have been the total of the general appropriation, and 
the Government was out of pocket just that much money. This 
Holman rule can be made to operate in that way in a thonsand 
different directions when it has been adopted as one of the 
rules of the present House. That is the way it will work, and 
yet it has been heralded to the four corners of the country as 
a great instrumentality in bringing about the economies which 
our Democratic brethren say they are about to enforce. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal about the dis- 
missal of certain employees whose salaries aggregate about 
$182,000. Their places, we are told, are to be left vacant. No 
resolution or bill has been offered abolishing those places. 
They are still authorized by law, but the Republicans who held 
them have been or will be promptly dismissed, The offices, 


` 


however, remain, and it is a safe prediction that in less than 
90 days from this date every one of them will be filled by a 


lusty Democratic political worker. 
of that pretended economy. 

This Holman rule, skillfully worked, can be made to cover 
almost any kind of extravagance and permit appropriations for 
a thousand objects for which there is now no authority of law 
and which could not now be made withont the previous enact- 
ment of a separate measure authorizing such expenditure. Its 
operation will not be in the interest of economy at all. Any 
amendment reducing an appropriation is now and always has 
been in order withont any Holman rule. The object of it is to 
accomplish some other purpose upon an appropriation bill. It 
is the height of insincerity to hold out to the public that its 
adoption is In the interest of economy. Adopt it, and after less 
than one year of its operation the people of this country may 
well exclaim, “Oh, economy, what wrongs have been done in 
thy name.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The object and the effect of this Holman rule will be to 
lessen the importance of the other committees and vastly en- 
large the importance of the Appropriations Committee by put- 
ting all kinds of general legislation within its authority, 
“Upon the report of the committee” any germane amendment 
is to be in order. What committee? Why, the Appropriations 
Committee. It may report as an amendment a matter that 
might properly come from the Judiciary Committee, or the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committce, or any other 
of the great committees, and yet it will be in order upon a 
general appropriation bill. The Appropriations Committee ap- 
propriates nearly a billion of dollars every year. This power 
of appropriation gives it a wonderful command in the House. 
Add to that the power of gencral legislation, and instead of 
bowing to the Speaker for favors everybody will have to kow 
tow to the chairman of the Committce on Appropriations. 
With the power to give or withhold appropriations used as a 
big stick Members may be clubbed into the support of any 
matter of general legislation which that committee may choose 
to report. : 

In the last House, the Republicans being in control, the 
Speaker appointed 11 Republicans upon that committee. In 
this Congress, the Democrats being in control, propose to take 
14 places on that committee. 

Upon the whole, so far as I haye had time to read this set of 
rules which is to be forced upon us without the power of even 
offering an amendment, I wish to be perfectly frank and candid 
and say that, with the exception of this Holman amendment 
and one or two other changes, it is not a bad set of rules. It 
is practically a reenactment of the same rules which we adopted 
in the recent Republican House. Such changes as have been 
made in this set of Democratic rules have been either unneces- 
sary or unwise. As a sample of the unnecessary I point to 
Rule X. In its new form it reads there, “shall be elected by 
the House“ the standing committees. The old rule provided 
that they were to be appointed by the Speaker “unless other- 
wise authorized by the House.” It was not necessary to change 
that rule. It has always been permissible under Republican 
rules for the House to make the committee assignments if a 
majority so desired. All you had to do was to adopt a motion 
to that effect. Many years ago, when committee places were 
assigned otherwise than by the Speaker, the result was un- 
satisfactory. Whether it will work better now remains to be 
seen. Whether a better adjustment of committee assignments 
can be made by a Democratic caucus than by yourself, Mr. 
Speaker Crark, with your long service, your familiarity with 
the work required of the respective committees, and of the 
qualifications of Members for such work, may well be doubted. 
Personally, I should be more than willing to leave the selection 
in your hands. 

One of the first results of the new plan appears to be that in 
order to effect a sort of compromise and satisfy the Democratic 
aspirants it has been found necessary to make 35 new com- 
mittee places; and it has been found necessary to so far de- 
part from the square-deal” principle that you allow only one 
of those 35 places to be filled by a Republican, I am not un- 
willing that you shall try the experiment of having the com- 
mittees appointed otherwise than by the Speaker, although I 
believe that the making of the appointments by him would tend 
to wiser selection and better results in legislation. There are, 
however, a good many gentlemen upon this floor who not only 
believe that the Speaker ought not to have the power of ap- 
pointment, but they also believe that these appointments ought 
not to be determined in a party caucus. They think that there 
ought to be appointed or elected by the House a committee on 
committees, to consist of Members of both parties, the majority 
party, of course, having a majority of the committee. Such a 
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committee, after meeting in conference, these gentlemen think, 
would bring about the most satisfactory results of all. But 
you do not give them a chance to offer such an amendment and 
have it voted upon. ` 

I heard a Democratic Member of this House, when discussing 
the Republican rules, say: 

Give these Representatives their rights upon this floor. Let every 
man have the privilege to rise in his place to present what he chooses 
for the consideration of this House, and then let that matter be dis- 
posed of by a free and untrammeled expression of the representatives 
of the people, 

That same honorable gentleman is-one of the men assigned 
for duty on the Ways and Means Committee, delegated to pre- 
pare and submit to the Democratic caucus the assignments to 
places on all the other committees. That same gentleman has 
just voted for the previous question, which deprived us of an 
opportunity for “a free and untrammeled expression” or any 
expression at all upon the adoption of the special rule under 
which we are now proceeding, which rule requires us to vote 
for or against the adoption of this body of 43 rules without the 
poor privilege of any Member to rise in his place and present 
even the smallest amendment, or any amendment whatever, 
“to be disposed of by a free and untrammeled expression of 
the representatives of the people.” 

The platform adopted by the Democratic national convention 
at Denver demanded a change in the rules and regulations of 
this House. Through the press, by means of campaign litera- 
ture, and upon the stump, the people were led to believe that 
there was something terribly wrong about the rules of this 
House, which made it impossible for every Member to get every 
bill passed that he or his people wanted. They were led to 
believe that if your party got in power you would bring about 
some great reforms. Now, what do you propose to do? Why, 
simply to reenact the Republican rules, with a few unwise 
changes, the worst of which is the readoption of the Holman 
amendment. Indeed, if that were omitted, and you had allowed 
opportunity for discussion and amendment, I should not be 
complaining. I do not now so much complain of what you pro- 
pose to do as of the manner in which you are doing it. You 
have held out to the people through all these years that Repub- 
lican rules and Republican majorities were arbitrary and 
despotic, that free debate was not allowed, and that Members 
were given no freedom of action. Now let us make a little 
comparison. The so-called Reed rules wrought only about four 
important changes in the rules as they had previously existed. 

The revision made at that time was first considered by the 
Committee on Rules. It was then submitted to the House with 
two reports from that committee, a majority report and a 
minority report, each of which discussed minutely each pro- 
posed change, and the two reports together gave every argu- 
ment that could possibly be made either for or against the 
changes. Then the proposed new rules were read in the House 
and were debated for three days. They were then read again, 
paragraph by paragraph, under the five-minute rule, and any 
Member on either side of the House who desired to offer an 
amendment had an opportunity to do so. It was only at the 
end of the third day that the final yote was taken. What have 
you done? You have brought in a set of 43 rules, They have 
not even been read from the Clerk’s desk. This side is al- 
lowed two hours to discuss them. No one on either side is 
permitted to offer or will have an opportunity to vote upon 
any amendment, It is no answer to say that in other cases 
in matters of legislation Republican majorities may have 
been arbitrary and drastic. You have condemned those things. 
You have preached to the people about them. You have told 
what you would do when you got in power. I wish merely to 
expose the insincerity of your promises and to contrast them 
with this present performance. I wish merely to call the atten- 
tion of the country to the fact that in the matter of stifling 
debate, in the matter of depriving the people’s representatives 
of an opportunity to present by way of amendment matters in 
which they or their constituents may be interested, in short, in 
all those things of which you have heretofore so loudly com- 
plained you have within the first 24 hours after your accession 
to power made the Democratic little finger thicker than the Re- 
publican thigh ever was. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Would the gentleman from Illinois 
prefer to go on with another speech on his side now? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that we have occupied 
nearly twice as much time as the gentleman has. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I will yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] is recognized for 15 minutes. rane 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have never agreed to the 

Dolitical heresy of the poet that— 

For forms of gove 3 

That which is eee bee 
but I have been impressed with the fact that it contains some- 
thing of truth by the criticisms offered here to-day to the rules 
proposed by the majority. 

The American people are a practical people, and as a practical 
people they will judge this side of the House as they have 
judged that side of the House—not by the intricacies of parlia- 
mentary law, but by the results that follow from the administra- 
tion of the power given to us as a party. 

This is still a country that is goyerned by and through parties. 
The day may come when the speech of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] may be logical and proper, but that day 
has not yet come. 

Having then party government, it is to my mind entirely 
logical and proper that the party here charged with tesponsi- 
bility should present as a party the rules that it considers neces- 
sary to enable it to properly discharge that responsibility, And 
equally should the minority party present its proposition touch- 
ing procedure. In presenting its rules, the majority must pay 
proper heed to the rights of the minority and to the rights of 
the individual Member, and if it fails to do so, to that extent it 
abuses its power and is censurable. It is the province of the 
minority to make clear such abuse by criticism and to prevent 
it, if possible, by offering a substitute proposition remedying 
such evils. But that the majority in assuming control is 
properly subject to criticism in not affording each Member of 
the House opportunity to express his individual views and to 
offer individual amendments embodying them I do not atimit. 

I have never stood in this House as the advocate of extreme 
rule on the part of the majority. I believe civilization is meas- 
ured by the rights that are secured to a minority, no matter 
how small. But I believe that in a legislative body like this, 
when we of the majority present to you of the minority the 
opportunity to present a code of rules that you consider should 
be adopted as against ours, we have done all that can be asked 
of us in fairness. 

Much is said about this being the adoption of a new code vf 
rules, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALz RLT. 
undertakes to draw a fanciful distinction, so far as the rights 
of the minority are concerned, between Congresses that repre- 
sent a change of party control from the prior Congress and 
those that do not—a distinction that I am quite sure exists only 
in the gentleman’s mind. We present here not an entirely new 
set of rules, but we present a set of rules that undertakes in 
two major particulars to change the rules that have been 
known as Republican rules, and which until recently hava 
controlled the House. One change has been in taking away 
from the Speaker the power of appointing committees. An- 
other rule, and to my mind a very much more far-reaching 
rule, is that which takes away from committees the power to 
stifle legislation. The complaints that we have had, as I have 
pointed out heretofore, haye not been so much as to the per- 
sonnel of committees as they have been to the power of com- 
mittees, and you do not change personnel necessarily, though 
you do sometimes, by changing method of selection, but you do 
afford a great relief by changing the power of committees. We 
have provided here a rule whereby a committee may be dis- 
charged from the consideration of legislation when, in the opin- 
ion of the House, it is not considering that legislation in good 
faith or desirous of reporting it. 

Personally, I should have liked a rule not only discharging 
committees but one enabling the majority using it to make 
preferential the bill taken from the committee. I embodied my 
view in the proposed rule introduced by me in the last Congress 
and which served as a basis for the rule now offered. It is 
believed by many that this rule is all that is necessary, and 
until experience shall prove to the contrary, I am willing to 
abide by it. If this rule works as it is intended, we will have 
given real liberty to the House. If it does not work as intended, 
I for one shall favor an enlargement of it so that it will work 
that way. f 

Much criticism has been made of the Holman amendment be- 
cause it gives to the House the power to legislate on appropria- 
tion bills. I agree with the statement of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] that when the House surrendered its 
power, under proper circumstances, to put legislation upon ap- 
propriation bills, it surrendered what has been the greatest 
instrument in favor of the liberties of the English-speaking 
people since the time that parliamentary government was estab- 
lished. It was in England that the House of Commons, by 
putting conditions upon the supply bills of the King, gained for 
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the people their greatest liberties and rights; and a Democratic 
Congress, confronted with a Republican President, confronted 
with the other branch of the National Legislature in control 
of the opposite party, can well afford to give to itself such 
power as will enable it to enforce those demands which it be- 
lieves to be in the interest of the people, whose mandate it so 


recently bears. [Applause.] It may be that a party having 
control of every branch of the Government need not have this 
rule; but speaking for myself, I am glad that the majority of 
this House will be in a position to make its voice actually felt 
by those other branches whose cooperation is essential to legisla- 
tion in this Government. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yor a question. 

Mr. CULLOP. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
if the criticism made on the adoption of these rules by the oppo- 
site side of the House is not all remedied in the opportunity 
they have under the rule to offer a substitute to liberalize or 
amend the rules as they may desire? 

Mr. SHERLEY. As I have said, in my judgment ample right 
is given to the minority in that particular. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I desire to ask whether I correctly infer 
from what the gentleman said that if his party had control of 
all branches of the Government, he would not be in favor of 
the so-called Holman amendment? 

Mr. SHERLET. The gentleman is drawing an inference of 
his own; but this I do say to him, that the fact that we have 
not such control is one of the warrants for the rule. If that 
be treason, the gentleman is welcome to make the most of it. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, OLMSTED, It is the same thing that I inferred. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, we have had some suggestions made 
here as to amendments, though none of the seriously proposed 
amendments are embodied in the substitute offered by the mi- 
nority leader, Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] complains bitterly of the condition in which he finds 
himself, and he suggests various rules that he thinks would im- 
prove the present proposed rules. He suggests that instead of 
the one master we were supposed to have when the Speaker ap- 
pointed the committees we should haye 15 masters, arranged by 
geography. If I am to have a master at all, I would rather 
have 1 than 15, because I could at least place responsibility. 
The Democrats, in arranging that the committees should not be 
appointed by the Speaker, did not give into the hands of 15 
men the power to name those committees. They have used a 
committee in the preliminary arrangement of proposed com- 
mittee membership in this House, but these rules provide that 
actual membership on committees shall be determined by the 
House itself. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I was sur- 
prised that the gentleman from Nebraska, who would have us 
view him as the embodiment of all progress and reform, is so 
willing to create 15 masters from whose decision there would 
be no appeal. [Applause on the Democratic side.] He also 
criticized the rules of the House because we did not provide for 
open meetings of all committees. In my judgment no man who 
has ever served upon any great committee of this House but 
knows that the enforcement of such a rule would benefit no 
one, but would result in great delay and great hindrance of 
the public business. Such a rule is predicated on the idea that 
Members of Congress are not honest men, and that unless the 
flood light of publicity is always turned upon every movement 
of theirs they will be guilty of wrongdoing. 

I am not willing to admit such a contention as to myself, 
and I am not willing to believe it of my colleagues. I do not 
believe that the membership of this House is composed of cow- 
ards, and I do not believe that the people’s cause has suffered 
because of holding our committee meetings as we have held them, 

The trouble has been not in the discussion of committee mem- 
bers among themselves, but it has been the fact that heretofore 
there has been no way for the majority of the House to compel 
a committee to report. Such a method was imperative for the 
liberty of this House, and I believe we have provided for it; 
and having provided for it, we have answered all the just criti- 
cisms that could be brought against the rules. 

In the past eight years I have not indulged in undue criti- 
cism; I lave not undertaken to criticise the majority simply 
because they were the majority. I have always put to the test 
every rule—was it fair to the minority and to the majority ?7— 
without reference to which side I happened to be on. I believe 
that that is the only test, and I am willing here in my place 


to-day to say that the proposed rules of the House give at pres- 
ent ample liberty to the Members, and I believe that it depends 
largely upon the membership as to how far they will have free- 
dom. Many restrictions haye been placed upon membership 
here because men have not been willing to restrain themselves. 
If every Member will undertake to enforce these rules in the 
true spirit of their enactment, we will not have any just cause, 
in my judgment, to complain. 

Now, something has been said about the failure to provide a 
way to discharge the Committee on Rules. There is some force 
in the criticism, but bear in mind that the Committee on Rules 
does not have referred to it propositions of legislation. They 
only have referred to it questions relating to procedure. Now, 
if you have actually and effectively provided a method whereby 
legislation can be brought forward before the House, any fur- 
ther question of procedure becomes of very much less im- 
portance. It is not near so important that the Committee on 
Rules should be subject to a motion to discharge as it is that 
the various legislative committees should be so subject. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHERLEY. For a question. 

Mr. MILLER, Can the gentleman state how many resolutions 
were referred to the Rules Committee at the last Congress? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not. 

Mr. MILLER. Was there not over a thousand? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know and I do not think it is ma- 
terial. I will tell the gentleman why I do not think it is 
material. I do not suppose there were anything like a thou- 
sand; but if there were a thousand it was because it was only 
through the agency of the Committee on Rules that you could 
legislate at times. But if we have remedied the major com- 
plaint we do not need to be bothered by a secondary remedy. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We can go directly to the 
matter. 

Mr. MILLER. 
tion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Irrespective of the number of resolutions re- 
ferred to that committee in the last Congress, is it not true 
that at least nine-tenths of the resolutions referred to that 
committee related to investigations and were entirely distinct 
from matters of procedure? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I should say not; but under the rules of the 
House there were many resolutions relating to departments, 
most of them resolutions of inquiry, privileged under the rules. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been impossible in the time that was at 
my disposal to deal exhaustively with a subject as compre- 
hensive and intricate as that of the rules, but I have endeavored 
in candor and fairness to present the major propositions here 
inyolyed. Speaking for myself, and, as I believe, voicing the 
opinion of my party colleagues, I say that we have in good 
faith presented a code of rules that has proper regard for the 
rights of the two major parties and of the individual Members, 
and if defects in these rules become apparent in the actual test 
of experience under them, the majority will gladly and sincerely 
provide the changes necessary to accomplish this end. [Ap- 


plause.] 
Mr. Spenker, I do not know that there 


Will the gentleman yield for a second ques- 


Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. 
is much that I can add to what has already been said about these 
rules. In my judgment some very valuable additions have been 
made to the rules that have been adopted by former Congresses. 
Especially this is so, I think, with reference to the rule which 
we have changed regarding the discharge of committees. Un- 
der that rule, if it works out the way we believe it will, there 
will be an opportunity for Members to get bills on the cnlen- 
dar which the country demands, and when those bills are put 
upon the calendars it then will be an easy matter, if the bill 
be demanded by the country, to have it taken up for considera- 
tion. Many rules which Members sometimes use or might use 
for the purpose of stifling legislation ought not to be used when 
the people demand certain legislation against which those rules 
might apply. I believe that with the adoption of these rules, 
and as one member of the Committee on Rules I desire to 
say—— 

Mr. MANN. There is no Committee on Rules, 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Well, there will be; and when that 
committee is appointed, if I am a member, I desire to say that 
I believe a majority of the members of that committee will be 
willing at all times to consider any resolution that is for the 
good government of this House. I will say this, that the peo- 
ple hnye spoken, and they have demanded that certain legisla- 
tion shall be put in effect by this Congress, and I believe that 
these rules which you are asked to adopt will be such as will 
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enable this side of the House to put into operation the laws 
that the people have demanded for their relief. 

I think the rule, which was an old rule of the Fifty-third 
Congress, that will enable an amendment to be placed upon 
an appropriation bill when it retrenches expenditures, if the 
amendment be germane to the subject, making that amendment 
in order, is a yery important rule to the House of Representa- 
tives, as it will enable the Members whenever it is necessary 
to cut down expenses. We have seen the time in the last Con- 
gress when a recommendation had been made to do away with 
a certain item in a bill, and because that item was authorized 
by law, although it was a ruthless expense on the Government, 
it was impossible to get the item out of the appropriation bill, 
because it sometimes affected the districts of the individual 
Members and was perhaps demanded by some particular part 
of the country. Under this rule no man can make a point of 
order upon that sort of an amendment to an appropriation 
bill. 

It has also been proyided by these rules that any Member 
who has a bill upon the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, if it 
is once objected to, may have an opportunity to again place 
that bill upon the calendar and at some future time to ask its 
consideration. It occurs to me that this is but fair and right to 
Members who desire to pass bills by unanimous consent. 

The rule providing the way bills affecting the revenue shall 
be considered in this House is also an important one. It seems 
to be the settled policy of the majority party of this House to 
revise the tariff by amending one schedule at a time. This way 
of revising the tariff was advocated a good many years ago by 
a Representative from the State of Illinois, Hon. William M. 
Springer. 

President Taft became a convert to this Democratic form of 
revision after the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and there 
was published in the Republican campaign textbook of 1910 a 
letter written by the President to Hon. Duncan E. McKinlay, of 
California, in which he uses the following language in refer- 
ence to the passage of bills through Congress revising the tariff 
by schedule and the kind of rule that should be adopted. He 
says: 

Of course, this will be impracticable unless Congress itself shall 
adopt the F rule, as I hope it will, that a bill to amend 
one schedule of the tariff may not be subject to a motion to amend by 
adding changes in other schedules, 

It occurs to me that the Members on the other side of this 
House have little cause of complaint of such a rule being passed 
at this time. One of the greatest reforms of the rules of the 
Sixty-first Congress was made when the Democrats combined 
with a minority of the Republicans and elected a Committee 
on Rules and provided that the Speaker should not be a mem- 
ber of that committee. 

These rules which are now before the House for action go 
further, and provide that all standing committees of the House, 
together with the chairman, shall be elected by the Members of 
the House, thus taking away from the Speaker the power to 
form these committees with any reference to control legislation, 
and putting in the hands of the membership of this House the 
control of its committees and say what Members shall constitute 
those committees. The country has demanded that these re- 
forms should be made in the rules, and the Democratic Party, 
in keeping faith with the people, have endeavored to carry out 
their will. These rules I have no doubt will permit the will 
of the people to be carried out if it is so desired by the mem- 
bership of this House. It should be the object of a legislative 
body as constituted by representatives of the people to endeavor 
to enact such legislation as is demanded by a majority as near 
as possible. Relief from excessive taxation and an economical 
administration of the affairs of this Government have been de- 
manded, and it is the duty of this House to carry out this 
mandate. As Representatives we would be recreant to our duty 
if we failed to do these things. The Democratic Party of this 
House proposes to give fair discussion to all matters proposed, 
but they do not intend that filibustering for the purpose of de- 
feating legislation that a majority of the people have demanded 
shall be permitted. There have been other changes in these 
rules which, in our judgment, we believe will work well. I 
have every reason to belleve that if any amendments are neces- 
sary for the proper regulation and to secure the orderly pro- 
cedure in this House that the rules will be so amended as to 
carry out the wishes of a majority of the Members and of the 
country. It should be the duty of the Committee on Rules to 
give free and fair hearing to all matter proposed. The Rules 
Committee will not be a graveyard where propositions for the 
good government of the House can be laid away. This side 
of the House has offered to the minority an opportunity to 
propose a substitute for these rules and an opportunity to put 


every Member on record as to his vote on these two propositions 
as now proposed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. James in the chair). The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I believe the proposed rules 
are, in the main, an improvement over the rules of the Sixty- 
first Congress, but they fall far short of what should be em- 
bodied in the rules governing this body. For a number of 
years there has been upon this side of the House a little group 
of Republicans called “ insurgents,” who have been fighting for 
freedom in this House—freedom of debate, freedom of amend- 
ment—and during those many contests they have had almost 
the unanimous support of the Democratic minority. What is 
the situation before us to-day? You have adopted a resolution 
as drastic in effect, as subversive of freedom in this House as 
any resolution that has ever been adopted in the House of 
Representatives. Were you sincere two years ago when you 
protested against this very kind of a proceeding? If you were, 
are you sincere this afternoon when you stand for the same 
kind of a proceeding? The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
said, in the first place, that a distinction was made with ref- 
erence to this resolution because it was a party measure, and, 
later, he said that a distinction should be made because it was 
a caucus measure. All of the old Members will recall that two 
years ago during the special session the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KircH1n] stood in this aisle beside my desk 
and condemned caucus rule, condemned the action of the Re- 
publican majority in preventing amendments upon the tariff 
bill, and do you remember how he pictured so graphically the 
Members going into a caucus and haying their hands man- 
acled? I would like to have the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kircurn] hold up his hands this afternoon for in- 
spection of this House, and tell us how he likes being manacled. 
If we had an opportunity to offer some amendments, they would 
be adopted by this House, and the reason that you have denied 
the opportunity for amendment is that you do not dare trust 
your own majority to stand by these rules when improvements 
may be offered to them from this side. 

I want to speak of one or two such amendments. You all 
remember during the last session of Congress calendar Wednes- 
day was entirely done away with through a defect of the rule; 
that a committee secured the consideration of a bill upon cal- 
endar Wednesday and held the floor during the balance of that 
session until the consideration of that bill was completed 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will when I finish this sentence. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania secured consideration of the 
judicial codification bill, and every Wednesday during that ses- 
sion was taken up by that bill when many more important 
measures remained upon the calendar and failed for want of 
action. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Could not the House on calendar Wednes- 
day have ended that by a majority vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. The Chair will state that the gentleman from Illinois 
has 35 minutes and the gentleman from Texas 37 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. MADISON]. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of reply- 
ing to my friend from Kentucky [Mr. SREnLEXTJ. I want to tell 
him why it was impossible to pass a motion, to lay aside the 
codification bill, or Moon bill, as it was called. It was because 
there were so many men here who knew that there were other 
bills which would come up on calendar Wednesday that would 
embarrass them to vote upon them, and they did not want to 
face those embarrassing situations. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. MADISON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not that simply another way of saying 
that the majority preferred the Moon bill to something else? 

Mr. MADISON. No; it is not. If this rule remains as it is 
proposed to have it, then, as in the past, calendar Wednesday 
can and will be used for the purpose of blocking legislation and 
affording a refuge for men who do not care to face questions 
that ought to come up before this House for consideration. 
[Applause.] I deplore the fact, as one of the few men who stood 
here on this side during the recent Congress for the liberation 
of this House, that my friends on the other side, who have now 
come into possession of this House, and who have the oppor- 
tunity to completely revise and reform its rules, have not 
improved their opportunity and have not risen to the high 
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standard that the country expected of them in the system of 
rules they now propose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I have been agreeably sur- 
prised by hearing so little of criticism from gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle of the rules that are presented. It is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to find it so, and I am constrained to believe 
that it may be possible, judging from the lack of criticism which 
has come from that side of the aisle, that the reading of the 
rules as presented may have been another of those disappoint- 
ments that have been so frequently coming to that side of the aisle 
recently growing out of the fact that the Democratic Party was 
showing itself able to do the business of the country. It is very 
gratifying, Mr. Speaker, for a different reason, and that is that 
there is not a suggestion in such criticisms that have been 
offered that there is in the code of rules proposed here a single 
proposition unfair to the minority, whether it be the political 
minority or the legislative minority of this House. I assume, 
therefore, that the lack of criticism in that respect must indi- 
cate that they have found in these rules nothing that is unfair 
to the minority as a minority. It is true there has been a sug- 
gestion on the floor that there was a certain unfairness in the 
enlargement of committees or rather in the manner in which 
that enlargement was to be made, but that criticism does not 
go to the rules themselves. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. In the early part of the debate the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Martin] made an inquiry, with 
regard to Rule VI, page 28, as to business on the Private Cal- 
endar, and he was informed that later in the debate the mat- 
ter would be discussed. I desire to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the new rule, which seems to me to be so drafted 
that it would not be possible, if experience of the future shall 
be that of the past, to reach private legislation or legislation on 
the Private Calendar other than legislation coming from the Com- 
mittees on Claims and War Claims, and from the Committee on 
Military Affairs touching the removal of charges of desertion. 
The gentleman is aware of the fact that the Committee on 
Publie Lands, the Committees on Military Affairs and on Naval 
Affairs are committees reporting a large amount of legislation 
that goes on the Private Calendar. In the 14 years I have 
been in the House there never has been a time when that class 
of legislation could be reached under this rule, for there never 
has been a time when the private bills on the Private Calendar 
from these other committees have all been disposed of. 

Mr. GARRETT, I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
the bills from the other calendars not being disposed of. The 
effect of this rule, I will say to the gentleman, is this: That it 
gives to this character of business coming from those two com- 
mittees the same privilege that the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions has heretofore had, and with that character of privilege 
there will be such an expedition of that business that it will be 
easy to reach the claims to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MONDELL. If my memory serves me right, and I have 
made some inquiries, in the last seven Congresses the legisla- 
tion on the Private Calendar from these preferred committees 
has never all been disposed of, and therefore other legislation 
coming from the Public Lands Committee, from the Military 
and Naval Committees, could not have been reached under this 
form of rule. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the difficulty has been that 
this business coming from these two committees has been per- 
mitted to accumulate on the calendars in such quantities that 
it was not possible to deal with it in the limited time allowed 
under the rule to these committees. There has not been a day 
during the entire session of Congress, at times, that these com- 
mittees have had a chance, because they have not the privilege. 
They have the privilege now and can deal with the business, I 
think the gentleman will not find practical difficulty about that; 
but, if that should be, it is a minor detail, which can be, of 
course, corrected. 

Mr. DALZELL. I think there is a much more serious criti- 
cism to be made than that made by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming. Under all the rules that have existed heretofore, both 
Democratic and Republican, Friday has been set apart for pri- 
yate business. In other words, to get rid of private business 
you would have to have an afirmative vote of the House. Now, 
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in this code of rules you have omitted that rule, and you have 
provided, on the other hand, that private business should be 
entertained when you take affirmative action, when you make 
a motion to go into Committee of the Whole for the considera- 
tion of private business. 

In other words, under the rule as it existed up to this time, 
Friday is the day set aside for private bills automatically, 
unless dispensed with. Under your rule you can not have a 
private-bill day unless you have affirmative action on the part 
of the House. Suppose the House resolves to go into Committee 
of the Whole on the Private Calendar and pass a number of 
bills, say, 10, 12, or 15, and reports to the House, and does not 
order the previous question, when will those bills come up again, 
or will they ever come up? 

Mr. GARRETT. If I understand the gentleman correctly, 
he asks if the committee reports to the House and does not 
order the previous question, when would those bills come up 
again? Whenever the House chose to order the previous ques- 
tion. That is to say, when it would be in order to move the 
previous question. 

Mr. DALZELL. They would not come up at any time de- 
voted to other business by the rule. Under our rules now those 
bills would come up again on the next calendar day. 

Mr. GARRETT. That does not change the rule in that re- 


spect in any way. 
Mr. DALZELL. Certainly it does, 
It does this: It places those claims in pre- 


Mr. GARRETT. 
cisely the same condition that the invalid-pension claims have 
been placed in heretofore. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman misunderstands me. He is 
talking about another matter. I say that under the rules 
that existed up to this time, in both Democratic and Republican 
Congresses, Friday was private-bill day and you could not get 
rid of it except by vote of the House. Now, you haye not a 
private-bill day. 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; we have. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The same rule that we had be- 
fore—the special order. 

a GARRETT, Precisely the same rule as the special order 
carried. 

Mr. DALZELIL. What rule? 

Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman will pardon me, I think 
I have answered him. The language in regard to invalid pen- 
sions is precisely the language of the standing order, and the 
language in regard to the war claims and claims is precisely 
the language of the standing order, except it gives them the 
privileged character that invalid pensions has had heretofore. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would like to know where in your code of 
rules you establish a private-bill day. 

Mr. GARRETT. In that section—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. James in the chair). 
The time of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] has 
expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I beg to con- 
gratulate the gentlemen on the opposite side of the House on 
the liberality of the resolution under which we are considering 
this code. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

To be sure, you do not throw the code open to amendment, 
and you do not permit it to be read, but you to provide that it 
shall be introduced and that it shall be voted upon. Oh, gentle- 
men, why do you not give an opportunity for amendment? I 
have not heard a single argument advanced as to why this 
code should not be open to amendment which would not be 
equally sound if it were brought forward as a reason to show 
that no bill of any sort should be open to amendment. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] says: “ Oh, it 
is because this code includes every rule which the people have 
asked for.“ How does he know? I do not see anything in these 
rules about a committee on committees, although I know of my 
personal knowledge that Members on your side of the House are 
pledged to their constituencies to vote for a committee on com- 
mittees. 

I can tell you why you gentlemen do not want this bill 
amended. It is because your solidarity would be destroyed the 
moment you had to go on a record vote on that question of a 
committee on committees. I have never spoken on the floor of 
this House in behalf of that particular provision in the rules, 
but I know that you gentlemen do not wish to meet that ques- 
tion, and you are in the same position which you have accused 
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us of being in so often. You do not dare to trust yourselves. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. Speaker, this is as drastic a rule as the old rules that used to 
be brought in here. > © I have taken a good gt first and 
last, EL taal debate in this House, but every time I do so it is with 
increa reluctance, because I have come to the conclusion that 
1 debate very rarely changes the situation on a bil. * * * 

had rather have two hours’ debate, section by section, on this bill, 


or any other important bill, under the five-minute rule, with the 
pie of ote ng amendments, than have eight hours of general 
edate. 


I do not know how long I shall be here, but as long as I am here 
I intend to fight for the 1 5 to amend every section of every great 
pill which comes into this House, and I do not care a straw whether 
the Democrats control the House or the Republicans. 

8557 Poti going to maintain that proposition as far as I am individually 

The last time those words were spoken in this House I find 
in the Recorp these words: 

Applause on the Democratic side. 

But not one handelap do I hear at the present moment. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] For the benefit of those of 
you who were not in the last Congress I inform you that I am 
reading from the eloguent speech made by the present Speaker 
of the House, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] Oh, gentlemen, indeed the Speaker is 
no longer a czar when, after the terrific battle which he prom- 
ised upon these occasions, he can not command a single vote on 
his own side! [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, on March 15, 1909, when 
there was a bitter controversy over the rules, I stated that if 
certain amendments then proposed by me were adopted the 
rules would be perfectly satisfactory to me. At that time I 
proposed amendments to eliminate what I considered to be 
the glaring abuses in the procedure of the House. After an 
exhaustive and careful investigation it was apparent to me 
that the abuses in the House were not due to the rules so much 
as to the abuse of power in their application and enforcement. 

One of the amendments which I proposed provided for the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. The second provided that 
business in order on calendar Wednesday should not be set 
aside excepting by a two-thirds vote. The third provided that 
the right to recommit after the previous question had been 
ordered should be retained, and that the minority, or those 
in opposition to the bill, should have a preferential right to 
recognition in making that motion. The fourth provision was 
that the Committee on Rules should not report any rule which 
would deprive the minority or opposition of the right to move 
to recommit after the previous question had been ordered, or 
permit the setting aside of business in order on calendar 
Wednesday by less than a two-thirds vote. 

Those amendments I then believed corrected every abuse 
in the procedure of the House, and the experience of the last 
two years has fully and completely demonstrated the accuracy 
of my contention. 

Since then two important changes have been made in the 
rules, One was the elimination of the Speaker from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and providing for its election by the House 
and the other was the so-called Motion to Discharge Calendar. 

I favored the latter change, because I believed it would 
silence all criticism of committee designations and remove the 
cause of the charges that the committees of the House were 
packed for one or another purpose. I believed then as now that 
if an orderly method were provided by which bills might be 
taken from various committees upon the demand of a majority 
of the House it made no difference who appointed the com- 
mittees so long as the House had complete control over its 
committees and opportunity to record its will in an orderly 
Way. r 
These proposed rules, Mr. Speaker, retain all of the amend- 
ments proposed by me on March 15, 1909. I take it that now 
that the heat and passion have died out and the differences 
which grew up from that controversy have passed away, every- 
body will be willing to admit the accuracy of the statement I 
made at that time, that those amendments, known as the “ Fitz- 
gerald amendments,” did effect useful, important, and drastic 
reforms in the procedure of the House, beneficial to the Mem- 
bers, helpful to legislation, and so satisfactory in their opera- 
tion that no suggestion will be made in the near future to 
abandon them. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, one great satisfaction 
derived by me from this discussion is that no one has suggested 
that a single one of the reforms resulting from the “ Fitzgerald 
amendments” be repudiated or that any of the amendments be 
changed in a fundamental respect. 


Mr. Speaker, the rules now proposed dispose of the one other 
important matter regarding the rules about wliich there has 
been any controversy since March, 1909. That is the method 
of the selection of the committees by the House. I do not favor, 
and never have favored, the election of the committees. I am 
frank to say that, in my judgment, the power should be con- 
centrated in the Speaker and the responsibility placed in him. 
I believe there should be no doubt as to the responsibility for 
the make-up of the committees. 

But the Democrats in this House had a fair, open, and free 
discussion of that question in caucus, They determined other- 
wise than I believe most wise. As one who is n stanch adyo- 
cate of party government, and I believe that the success and 
permanence of our institutions depends upon strong party 
government, I am perfectly willing to acquiesce in the deter- 
mination of a majority of my party upon every question that 
does not involve such matters of principle upon which I could 
not conscientiously surrender my convictions to act in concert 
with others, This is not such a question. And so I am support- 
ing the proposed rules with this change, providing for the 
election of the committees by the House, and taking the power 
to appoint them away from the Speaker. 

These rules, however, go further. They provide that the 
chairman of the various committees shall be elected, so as to 
do away with the criticism that the Speaker’s instruments or 
lieutenants are at the head of the committees having charge of 
the business upon the floor, to the injury of the rights of Mem- 
bers of the House. The provision is logical and demanded by 
the other change. 

The rules contain another important provision. ‘They pro- 
vide that bills affecting the revenue shall not be open to 
amendments other than those germane to the subject matter 
contained in the bill. I suppose nobody upon the other side 
of the House will object to that change, since a Republican 
President has taken up and adyocated the old Democratic 
proposition, first advanced by Mr. Springer, of Ilinois, that 
the tariff should be revised by special bills affecting single 
schedules rather than in a general bill affecting all schedules 
of the tariff. 

Mr. Speaker, the criticism indulged in by that side of the 
House has not been against the proposed rules, but it has been 
because opportunity has not been given Members upon that 
side to offer amendments to the rules. Personally, I should be 
willing to permit anyone to offer any amendment to any pro- 
vision in the rules. I have always believed that any intelli- 
gent discussion of them would prevent very material changes. 
But no fundamental or important proposition has been sug- 
gested from that side of the House which should be incorpo- 
rated in these rules; no really important change has been sug- 
gested, either to facilitate business or to protect individual 
Members; so that after all the criticism is merely of the form 
of procedure rather than the statement of a substantial griey- 
ance. The minority is given the right to propose and have 
yoted upon, a code of rules in the form it would adopt if it 
were in the majority. It should have such opportunity. It is 
a privilege of much importance, and the order under which the 
House is proceeding gives such privilege. If not availed of, it 
will be because no really important change can be suggested. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Maprson] regretted that 
we have not risen to the opportunity to strike the shackles from 
the Members of the House now that the opportunity is here. 
And yet the only amendment or proposition that he suggests 
should be adopted is one that would put a more powerful 
weapon in the hands of the majority than it ever has had in 
the past. [Applause on the Democratic side.] He wishes to 
give to this side of the House the right in Committee of the Whole 
on Calendar Wednesdays to close debate, to throttle the minor- 
ity, and compel them to accept the good Democratic legislation 
which shall be on the calendars during this Congress. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to learn that there are a 
number of gentlemen on that side of the House so convinced 
that this side intends to legislate for the benefit of the entire 
people that they are begging us to enact drastic rules to force 
such legislation down their throats and compel them to accept 
it even against their will. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] But the adoption of the proposed change 
wonld not be beneficial, but very harmful. Gentlemen either 
forget or do not know that one of the most important reasons 
for many of the proposed rules, as well as those which have 
been in force in the past, is to prevent the majority exercising 
its power in a drastic, tyrannical, and unjust manner. To 
adopt the suggestion of the gentleman from Kansas would be 
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to give the majority a power I should deplore if in the minor- 
ity; and so I am unwilling to have it in the majority. 

It is not true, as has been several times asserted, that the 
order under which the House is proceeding is the most drastic 
ever adopted by the House. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House known as insurgents joined the regulars and voted for a 
rule for the consideration of the postal savings bank bill which 
deprived the House of the right to appeal from the Speaker, 
whom they had denounced so viciously on so many previous 
occasions, merely because the bill happened to be one they 
fayored. I have never been able to understand how the insur- 
gent Republicans, after denouncing the Speaker of the House 
as a czar, as they had done so repeatedly, were willing to vote 
for a rule which would prevent even an insurgent Republican 
appealing from any decision which might be made by him 
during the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, criticism has been made of the Holman rule, 
which is incorporated in the proposed rules, The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] referred to the fact that un- 
der the operation of that rule provisions were inserted in an 
appropriation bill in 1879, if I be not mistaken, by which the 
entire Federal supervisory election law was repealed, and yet he 
failed to recall that the Federal supervisory election law was 
enacted and placed on the statute books in the very same way, 
by being incorporated in an appropriation bill on June 10, 1872. 
It was the necessity of the situation which compelled the Demo- 
crats to get rid of that infamous measure, and they adopted 
the same method as had been adopted in order to enact it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Few Democrats will be 
worried by such an argument against the reviving of the rule, 
How shall expenditures exceeding a thousand million dollars a 
year be curtailed unless some method be devised by which 
wasteful expenditures, when found, may be eliminated? Those 
familiar with the parliamentary history of our Government, 
and who have given consideration to the existing political condi- 
tions, realize the necessity of utilizing the appropriation bills 
as the vehicles in which imperative reforms must be carried. 

The complaint that was made 80 years ago, let me say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, was not so much as to the 
usefulness and the operation of the Holman rule, but because 
of the condition that existed in the House prior to 1885, and 
which does not exist at this time. „ 

Prior to 1885 the jurisdiction over all the appropriation bills 
was centered in the Committee on Appropriations. ‘Those bills 
were so manipulated that with the Holman rule. in force other 
committees having general legislative jurisdiction were de- 
prived of an opportunity to be heard in the House, because 
legislation beyond the scope and intention of the rules was con- 
tinually incorporated in all the appropriation bills. 

Conditions now are different. The Military Committee has 
charge of the Army appropriation bill, the Naval Committee 
has charge of the naval appropriation bill, the Post Office Com- 
mittee has charge of the Post Office appropriation bill, the In- 
dian Committee has charge of the Indian appropriation bill, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee has charge of the diplomatic 
and consular appropriation bill, the Agriculture Committee has 
charge of the Agriculture appropriation bill. These committees 
not only have control of the appropriations for those various 
services, but they have jurisdiction of the legislation for the 
departments which expend the money, They should be given 
an opportunity in this coming Congress to demonstrate to the 
country the sincerity of this side of the House to cut out all 
useless and wasteful expenditure of the public money, and in 
this way alone, considering the political complexion of other 
branches of the Government, can it be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, two years ago the Demo- 
cratic Party and the insurgent or progressive Republicans stood 
for a change of the rules of this House. What was the change 
that we demanded? We demanded that the power of the 
Speaker to control the legislation of this House should be taken 
away from him. We recognized that as long as the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives had in his hands the power of 
recognition for private bills that each Member desired to put 
through, as long as he had the power to make up and absolutely 
control the Committee on Rules of this House, as long as he 
had the power to appoint the standing committees of this House, 
he had within his control as Speaker absolute power over the 
legislation of the American people. Against that power and 
against the exercise of it by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the Democratic Party made its protest. Against 
that power the progressive Republicans joined with us and 
made their protest. Now that was all there was in the fight. 
There was nothing else contemplated in the fight of two years 


ago, and to-day, in these rules that are presented by the Demo- 
cratic Party for the action of this House, every pledge and every. 
promise that was made has been carried out by the Committee 
on Rules. [Applause on Democratic side.] What more can you 
ask; what more can your constituency ask? The power to run 
this House is to-day placed in the hands of the Members of the 
House. You elect a Committee on Rules that by your votes un- 
der a privileged motion you can discharge if they drop the legis- 
lation that the majority of the House desires. 

Mr. MANN. Where is that provision? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Committee on Rules will be elected, 
when the proper time comes, by the membership of this House. 
They then become the officers of this House, It has never been 
questioned that it is the privileged right of any Member of this 
House to rise and move to turn any officer of this House out of 
bis place, and I say that the same power will exist as to every 
committee of this House when these rules are adopted, and we 
elect them from the floor of the House instead of haying them 
appointed by the Speaker. So that I say, that when you adopt 
these rules the power to control legislation in the House of 
Representatives is absolutely placed in the majority of this 
House, whether it be a partisan majority or not. 

I have heard some gentlemen complain to-day that the right 
of absolute amendment has not been given here; that we have 
given four hours for general debate, and only propose to allow 
one substitute to be offered. Why, if that objection comes from 
the gentlemen on that side of the House who stand behind the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois, and the position that he 
took two years ago, I have to say to them that two years ago 
when a real majority of this House desired to amend the rules 
they were not given the opportunity to offer a substitute. If it 
comes from the gentlemen who acted with us, the progressive or 
insurgent Republicans, I desire to call their attention to the fact 
that when we united to try and force an amendment of the 
rules two years ago, they recognized, and we recognized, that 
you could not amend a set of rules out on the floor of tho 
House. And why? Because we did not propose, then, to bring 
the rules into the House for general amendment, recognizing 
that it required special attention to every word that you write 
in the rules and every paragraph that goes into the rules in 
order that business may be orderly conducted on the floor of 
the House; but they proposed, and we proposed, to elect a spe- 
cial Committee on Rules and give them the authority to revise 
the rules and report back to this House at the December ses- 
sion. So that every Republican who stood with us at that time 
recognized the impossibility of going into a general amendment 
of the rules on the floor. He recognized the necessity of having 
the changes of those rules carefully worked out by a committee, 

Now, to-day we are going to do what you did not do two years 
ago or four years ago or six years ago, or since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this Congress. We are going to give you an opportunity 
absolutely to present to the House and to the country an entire 
change of rules from what we have proposed, to suit yourself. 
If you do not like the changes we have made in these rules, 
your leader can strike them out. He can present them to the 
House as he sees fit. He can have an absolutely fair yote and 
a roll call on his proposition, that we have been denied ever 
since I have been a Member of this House. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] We have demonstrated to the coun- 
try in the past two years and to-day that we wanted the rep- 
resentatives of the American people to control the legisla- 
tion in this House. We have presented to you a set of rules 
by which the Speaker can no longer control the legislation 
of this House, where an opportunity will be given to any 
man that has a majority of this House behind him to write 
the Jaw on the statute books that his constituency and the 
American people stand for. Can you ask for more than that? 
We do not say we will stop here, The Rules Committee is to 
be elected by this House. They are subject te be dethroned by 
this House. It is open to every Member of this House to go 
before them and present any proposition that he sees fit look- 
ing to a change of the rules. There is no man who has the 
right to assume to-day that that committee will not give him 
a fair hearing. There is no man who has the right to assume 
that that committee will not be responsive to the will of the 
majority of the representatives of the American people, [Loud 
applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I compliment and congratulate the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] and those 
behind him upon the resolution which he has presented providing 
for the rules of this House in this Congress. After all the cry 
which has resounded throughout the country for years, increas- 
ing in volume until it had affected a congressional election, after 
the people had been persuaded from one end of the land to the 
other that the old rules of the House were rules of tyranny and 
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not suitable for rules for a free people, the rules now proposed 
by the Democratic majority are substantially the rules of the 
last Republican House of Representatives. 

There are 240 paragraphs in the rules as now proposed, and 
nearly all of these are identical in language with the rules 
which were in force while my distinguished colleague from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Cannon] was the Speaker. Most of the actual 
changes which have been made relate to the committees. 

It is proposed by these rules to abolish six of the committees 
of the House as they have existed for many years and to con- 
centrate the power previously exercised by those committees in 
the other committees. We haye had for many years a Commit- 
tee on the Militia, which rendered important service and gave 
special study to the subjects relating to the National Guard. 
You propose to abolish that committee and concentrate its 
power in the already powerful Committee on Military Affairs. 

You propose to abolish the Committee on Levees and Im- 
provements of the Mississippi River, which has existed for 
many years, and to concentrate its power in the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

You propose to abolish the long-standing Committee on Pa- 
cific Railroads, which has rendered most important service in 
connection with Government-aided transcontinental railroads, 
and 5 its power in the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 

With the same ruthless disregard of the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, which leads you to oppose the American 
protective system, you propose to entirely abolish the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

These changes are not in the interest of individual freedom 
in the House, but tend to the further concentration of power in 
the hands of the few. Although the committee rooms and the 
committee tables are now crowded with the present size of the 
large committees, you propose to increase the size of 15 of the 
leading committees of the House in order to provide additional 
places to satisfy the demands of your Democratic Members 
arising out of your new system of selecting committces through 
a party caucus. And in this connection, I wish to take a few 
moments in appealing to the Democratic side of the House to 
show some degree of fairness in dealing with the Republican 
minority as to committee assignments. 

Every game must be played by fair rules, and even prize- 
fighters shake hands in advance and are barred from hitting 
below the belt. It is a rule in practice everywhere that a ma- 
jority should in the preliminaries treat the minority fairly, and 
that has been the practice in the House, I believe, during the 
history of the Republic. You now propose to violate that 
practice. 

You propose to increase the membership of 15 of the leading 
committees and take the increase for the majority. In the 
Fifty-third Congress, when the Democratic side of the House 
had a majority of 84, 20 more than it has in this House, al- 
though the total membership of the House was much less than 
it now is, you divided the great committees on the basis of 
11 Democrats to 6 of the minority. With your great majority 
at that time you were still fair enough to give to the minority 
more than one-third. In this House you have a Democratic 
majority of 63. In the Sixtieth Congress, with a Republican 
majority of 58, we gave to you 7 Members to our 12 on most of 
these 15 committees. 

In the last House, or the Sixty-first Congress, we had a ma- 
jority of 47, only 16 less than you now have in this House, and 
we took 12 Members and gave you 7 on most of these leading 
committees, and on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors we 
took 12 and gave you S. 

You propose now to increase these 15 committees to a mem- 
bership of 21 each and to take 14 and give to the Republicans 
only 7 on each committee. That is hitting below the belt. 

Take the great Committee on Appropriations. In the Fifty- 
third Congress it stood 11 majority to 6 minority. That was a 
Democratic House. In the Irifty-fourth Congress, with a Repub- 
lican majority of over 130, it stood 11 majority to 6 minority. 
In the Fifty-ninth Congress, with a Republican majority of 116, 
it stood 11 majority to 6 minority. With your majority now of 
63 you propose to make it 14 Democrats to 7 Republicans. 

Take the great Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
In the Fifty-fourth Congress, with a Republican majority of 
over 130, we took § places and gave to the minority 6. In the 
Republican Fifty-sixth Congress we took 10 places and gave to 
the minority 7. In the last Congress we took 12 places and gave 
you 7. You propose now to take 14 members and give us only 7. 

Take the great Committee on Agriculture. In the Democratic 
Fifty-third Congress you took 11 members and gave the minor- 
ity 6. In the Republican Fifty-fourth Congress, with over 180 
majority, we took 11 members and gave you 7. In the last Con- 


gress we took 11 members and gave you 7. You propose now to 
pens and give us 7. 

e the important Committee on Foreign Affairs. In the 
Fifty-third Congress, with a Democratic majority of 84, you 
took 9 places and gave the minority 6. In the Pifty-fourth 
Congress, with a Republican majority of over 120, we took 9 
places and gaye to the minority 6. In the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
with a small Repnblican majority, we took 10 places and gave 
the minority 7. In the last Congress, with a Republican ma- 
jority nearly as large as you now have, we took 12 places and 
eave: yon 7. Tou propose now to take 14 places and give us 
only 7. 

Take the great Committees on Military Affairs and Naval 
Affairs. On each of those committees in the Democratic Fifty- 
third Congress, with a Democratic majority of $4, you took 9 
and gaye to the minority 6. In the Republican Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress we took 10 and gave to tlie minority 7. In the last Con- 
gress, with a Republican majority of 47, we took 12 places and 
gave to the Democrats 7. 

In this Congress, with a Democratic majority of 63, you pro- 
pose to take 14 places and give to the minority only 7. 

Take the great Committee on Ways and Means. In the Fifty- 
third Congress, with a Democratic majority of 84, you took 11 
places and gave to the minority 6. In the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, with a Republican majority of over 130, we took 11 
places and gave to the minority 6. In the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
with a Republican majority, we took 10 places and gave to the 
minority 7. In the Sixtieth Congress, with a Republican ma- 
jority of 58, we took 12 places and gave to the minority 7. In 
the last Congress, with a Republican majority of 47, we took 
12 places and gave you 7. You now, with a Democratic ma- 
jority of only 63, propose to take 14 places and give to us only 7. 

Heretofore, when there has been an inerease in the size of 
committees, that Increase bas usually been divided between 
the majority and the minority parties. You propose now to 
make an increase and to take the increase for yourself. I ap- 
peal to the fairness of the gentlemen on the Democratic side 
in the hope that you will deal fairly by the minority as to 
committees. 

You propose to increase the membership of 15 of those lead- 
ing committees to 21. Their membership is now from 17 to 20, 
most of them at present having a membership of 19. This in- 
crease in numbers will involve a change of the furniture of 
every room which is occupied by these committees. Tha rooms 
and tables are now so arrauged that one member can sit at 
each end of the table and the others have seats along the sides, 
and it does not take any more room for 22 members than 
for 21. 

You ha ve a membership in this House of 227 and the minority 
has a membership of 164. If you observe the traditional spirit 
of fairness which has prevailed in the past, both on the Demo- 
cratic and Republican sides when they have respectively been in 
a majority, you will be willing now to give to the minority 8 
members on cach of these committees to your 14. 

By the rules you have proposed you have increased the mem- 
bership of these 15 committees by adding 85 new members to 
them, and you propose to take for the majority 33 of these new 
places and give to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BECER], 
of the Socialist Party, one place and give to the Republican mi- 
nority only one of the increased membership. You propose to 
take on these 15 committees 83 more places than we took when 
we were the majority, and give to us only one more place than 
we gave you when you were t®e minority. 

You propose to abolish 6 committees which in the past have 
had a majority membership of 44 and a minority membership 
of 32. You propose to abolish, therefore, 32 minority committee 
places and 44 majority committee places, and add on other com- 
mittees for the majority 23 new places and for the Republican 
minority only 1 new place. You propose to take a net loss on 
committee assignments of 11 places and give to the minority 
a net loss of 30 places. 

The committees which you propose to increase in size are 
the Committees on Ways and Means, Appropriations, Judiciary, 
Banking and Currency, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Rivers and Harbors, Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Agricul- 
ture, Foreign Affairs, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, the Post 
Office and Post Roads, Public Lands, Insular Affairs, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In the Fifty-ninth Congress there was a Republican member- 
ship of 250, and the Republicans took 179 places on these 15 
committees. You now have a Democratic membership in this 
House of 227 and you propose to take 210 places on these 15 
committces. 

We all know that on most of these committees partisan nues- 
tions seldom arise, and that it is just as important for the 
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country that the minority be well represented on the committee 

as for the majority to be. Nor have you anything to fear in 

regard to numbers. If we haye been able to legislate with a 

majority of only 11 to 7, or 12 to 7, you certainly can carry 

out your plans with a committee majority of 14 to 8. 
COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES. 


Mr. Speaker, I understand why this unfair distribution of 
committee membership is now proposed. Under the rules which 
are now offered it is provided that the House shall elect its 
committees, and your side of the House heralds that as a great 
change of the rules. Why, sir, under the rules of the House 
for many years the House has had the power to elect its com- 
mittees. There never has been a requirement in the rules that 
the Speaker appoint the committees if the House otherwise 
provided. 

When your side of the House provided for the selection of 
committees by a Democratic caucus committee and caucus 
action it found what every party endeavoring to do the same 
thing will find, that it is necessary to increase the majority 
membership on the leading committees in order to pacify the 
demands which are made upon the individual members of the 
committee on committees in order to put your committee list 
through the caucus. And hence you generously provided to 
give to yourselves more places, but to deny them to us. 

You say now that you have made a great change in the rules 
by providing for the election of committees. You propose, you 
say, to elect the committees in the House; but you do not pro- 
pose to elect the committees by ballot; you do not pro- 
pose to give to the individual membership of the House an 
opportunity to pass upon the qualifications of Members for 
comniittee assignments by either an open or secret ballot. 
What is the difference, pray, between having the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], the Democratic floor leader, rise in 
his place and offer a resolution providing for the election of the 
gentlemen he names in the resolution as members of committees, 
which you have already named in your caucus, and having the 
Speaker of the House, as you could have done, say that the 
Speaker appoints the following committees which you had 
selected by your caucus action? 

The idea which went through the land as to the selection of 
committees by a Committee on Committees was to have a 
committee of the House, where both sides were represented in 
the committee, select the membership of the various commit- 
tees. You have eliminated that. You have simply provided a 
different method of carrying out your caucus action, which you 
could have carried out under the old rule with equal facility. 

Under the old method of selecting committees by the Speaker 
every Member of the House was given an equal opportunity of 
expressing his wishes and desires and explaining his quali- 
fications for committee assignments. The Speaker became the 
clearing house of information on the subject. He could con- 
sider not only the wishes of Members, but the interests of the 
public and of legislation and the geographic interests in repre- 
sentation, both of the majority and of the minority. 

The Democratic caucus has already adopted its membership 
on the committees, and in general has accepted the Democratic 
committee assiguments which were made by Speaker Cannon 
and former Speakers, thereby showing that you approve on the 
Democratic side of the House the action of the Speakers in mak- 
ing assignments in the past. You have turned over the selec- 
tion of the Democratic members of committees to a caucus com- 
mittee of 14 Democratic Members, which for weeks has been 
engaged, not so much in considering qualifications and suita- 
bility as in trading among themselves, in order to take care of 
personal friends and factional adherents, 

The Republican caucus has decided that the recommendations 
for Republican assignments on committees shall be made by 
myself as the selected minority leader. I shall give considera- 
tion in my selections to the interests of the public as well as 
the desires and capabilities of the Members, their length of 
service in the House and on the committees, and their experi- 
ence and qualifications. 

Your method of selecting committees will inevitably lead to 
committees of unwieldly size and packed for political purposes 
through the influence of the brute power of factional majori- 
ties. You have failed entirely to meet the sentiment of the 
country, which you largely worked up through misleading state- 
ments, that committees of the House should be selected through 
a House committee on committees, composed of both majority 
and minority Members. 

REPUBLICAN RULES. 


For years you haye been denouncing the rules of a Repub- 
lican House. The Republicans were in power in this House 
for 16 consecutive years. During that time more wise legisla- 
tion of a reform and progressive nature was enacted than during 
any other equal period in our country’s history. Under the rules 


of the House which were in force a membership of nearly 400 
was enabled to reach those matters for consideration which the 
majority desired to consider without permitting a small minor- 
ity to waste the time of the House considering legislation which 
the majority did not desire or propose to enact. 

Rules of a large legislative body which enable the minority 
to fritter away the time only tend to prevent legislation, but 
the rules must provide some manner for protecting the right of 
the minority to be heard, both in opposition to measures which 
the majority proposes and in advocacy of measures which the 
minority propose and the majority do not take up. Such are 
the rules which have been in force in the past. You have 
denounced them as tyrannical, unworthy of free men, and sub- 
versive of individual freedom in the House. You made the 
country believe that our rules were rules of tyranny; that the 
Speaker was an autocrat and czar combined; that no bill could 
receive consideration in the House without first obtaining the 
consent of the Speaker. You have declaimed on the floor of the 
House and on the stump in the country that no Member in the 
House could be recognized to call up a bill without making pre- 
yious arrangement with the Speaker; that no bill could receive 
consideration which the Speaker did not approve; that no bill 
could pass which did not bear the O. K. of the Speaker. You 
have frequently said on the Democratic side that the Speaker 
was the House and that the Members were merely attendants 
upon the Speaker, waiting to hear his will, because under the 
rules the power of the House and of its Members was lodged 
in the Speaker. 

And yet, in the rules which you now propose, you have made 
no change which affects the power of the Speaker in giving 
recognition, or in affecting the consideration of measures to be 
brought before the House or actually brought up in the House. 
You acknowledge by your course that your charges and state- 
ments in the past were mere declamation; that the autocratic 
power of the Speaker under the former rules is a mere myth, 
and that the newspaper and magazine articles which have 
represented the Members of the House to be mere automatons, 
acting only when the Speaker pulled the wires, were mere fanci- 
ful stories, written by sensational writers who had never 
read the rules and were not familiar with the practices in the 
House. 

CHANGES PROPOSED, 

The truth is as to most of you on the Democratic side of the 
House that you have read and studied the rules now for the 
first time since you assumed responsibility as a majority. Upon 
reading and studying the rules you have found Jittle to criticize 
and less to change. 

I propose to discuss the changes which you have actually 
made in your proposed rules from the rules as heretofore ex- 
isting. You have inserted as paragraph 8 of Rule XI the 
following: 

No amendment shall be in order to eN bill affecting revenue which 
Is not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor shall any amend- 
ment to any item of such bill be in order which docs not directly 
relate to the item to which the amendment is proposed. 

Do you propose this as a new rule of parliamentary law? 
Why, every man who has even a rudimentary knowledge of 
parliamentary law knows that an amendment not germane to 
the subject matter of a bill was never in order under general 
parliamentary law, and yet you write it into your rules as a 
discovery. Is your knowledge of parliamentary law so lax that 
you do not know that an amendment not germane to the subject 
matter of the bill is not in order? [Laughter and applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Then you provide that it can not be in order with respect 
to a particular item, unless it relates to the item. Since when 
did anyone think he could offer an amendment in order to any 
one item which did not relate to the item? [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Is that a Democratic discov- 
ery of parliamentary Jaw? You have referred to this on the 
Democratic side as one of the important changes you propose 
in the rules. While this provision in the rules will do no harm, 
it will not change to the extent of the dotting of an “i” or 
the crossing of a “t” the parliamentary law as shown in the 
precedents from the time of Jefferson’s Manual down to the 
present time. 

You have another important amendment or change in your 
rules. You provide for the election by the House of a Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Useless Documents. Has the 
attention of the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry] never been called to the fact that the statute law pro- 
vides for that committee and provides that the Speaker shall 
appoint the House members of it? [Laughter on the Repub- 
lican side.] That committee has certain functions to discharge 
which are very important. It can authorize the destruction of 
papers in the departments. The committee must be appointed 
in conformity with the law, because when they discharge the 
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functions of the committee and authorize the destruction of 
papers, they may find that unless they are legally appointed 
they are guilty of a penitentiary offense for authorizing the de- 
struction of official papers which.can only be destroyed by au- 
thority of the Jaw, and the law says the members on the House 
side shall be appointed by the Speaker. You say they shall 
be elected by the House. 

Another one of the changes which you haye made in the 
rules is to consolidate the rules providing for the consideration 
of the Private Calendar. A consolidation of those rules was 
undoubtedly desirable, and in practice they have been treated 
as consolidated for many years. But you will find when you 
come to work under the rule which you have adopted, being 
paragraph 6 of Rule XXIV, that you have not covered the case 
at all. Your new rule, unless you adopt a forced construction, 
omits to provide any method by which a bill reported by the 
Committee on the Whole to the House can be acted on in the 
House unless it is disposed of on the same day it is reported, 
and very often it is not possible to do that; and you have in- 
advertently changed the rule so as to cut out the consideration 
of bills reported from other committees when calling the cal- 
endar of bills reported from the Committee on Claims or the 
Committee on War Claims. 

One other change you have proposed is by including as para- 
graph 2 of Rule XXI the so-called Holman rule, which un- 
dertakes to make in order on the general appropriation bill an 
amendment changing the existing law, if it shall retrench ex- 
penditures by the reduction of the number and salary of the 
officers of the United States, by the reduction of the compensa- 
tion of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by 
the bill. 

This provision was adopted many years ago as one of the 
rules of a Democratic House, and after trying it and finding that 
it resulted not in the reduction of expenditures, but in the 
increase of expenses, it was left out of the rules of subsequent 
Democratic Houses as a dangerous rule, tending to provoke 
extravagance rather than economy. Under it an amendment 
will be in order providing for the reduction of an appropria- 
tion from $100,000 to $99,000, and requiring the department 
receiving the appropriation to render some service, which service 
may cost more than the entire appropriation, and which service, 
when authorized, will have to be cared for by a deficiency or 
subsequent appropriation. 

This is authorized by the language of the rule, and, in fact, 
was the result ef the working of the rule when in force in the 
past. Under this rule the Southern Railway mail subsidy, cost- 
ing, I believe, $250,000 a year, was originally provided for by 
proposing to reduce some appropriation for the Post Office De- 
partment a nominal amount and requiring the department to 
render the service. It took many years to abolish that subsidy, 
which became intrenched behind the power of the southern Mem- 
bers of Congress, whose districts were claimed to receive the 
benefit of it. 

You have now proposed this rule through your lack of in- 
formation, although your predecessors in Congress on your side 
of the House, when they were in power, discarded it after prac- 
tice and threw it on the scrap heap. If you had been aware of 
its history you would not have now proposed it, but you found 
it in the rules of some Democratic House of the past, and with 
the innocence of ignorance and the infatuation of a novelty you 
seized it as a great Democratic rule, thinking that it had been 
thrown aside by a Republican House and unaware of the fact 
that it was a Democratic House which, after years of experience 
with the rule, had cut it out of the rules. But you will learn, 
for we are here to teach you. 


COMMITTEE-DISCIHARGE RULE. 


One of the new rules which you brag most about is the com- 
mittee-discharge rule, which reads as follows: 


Any Member may present to the Clerk a motion in writing to dis- 
charge a committee from further consideration of any public bill or 
joint resolution which may have been referred to such committee 15 
days prior thereto. All such motions shall be entered in the Journal 
and printed on a calendar to be known as a Calendar of Motions to Dis- 
charge Committees. Immediately after the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar shall have been called on any Monday it shall be in order to call up 
any such motion which shall have been entered at least seven days prior 
thereto. Recognition for such motions shall be in the order in which 
they have been entered. When such motion shall be called up the Dill 
shall be read by title only prior to a second being ordered by tellers, and 
no such motion shall be entertained as to a bill or joint resolution the 
title of which contains more than 100 words; after the reading of the 
bill by title the motion shall not be submitted to the House unless sec- 
onded by_a majority by tellers; if such motion fails of a second, it shall 
be immediately stricken from the calendar and shall not be thereafter 

laced thereon. If a second be ordered, debate on such motion shall be 
imited to 20 minutes, one-half thereof in fayor of the proposition and 
one-half in opposition thereto. Such motions shall have precedence over 
motions to suspend the rules and shall require for adoption an afirma- 


tive vote of a 8 of the membership of the House. Whenever 
such a motion shall prevail the bill so taken from the consideration of a 
committee shall thereupon be placed upon its appropriate calendar, and 
upon call of the committee from which any b ne has been so taken it 
may be called up for consideration by any Afember rior to any bill re- 
ported by said committee at a date subsequent to the discharge of said 
committee: Provided, No Member shall have upon such calendar more 
than two motions at the same time, 

In the last campaign you, on the Democratic side, told the 
people—and they believed you—that, under the rules of the 
House, it was a practice for committees to pigeonhole impor- 
tant bills and refuse to bring them before the House and give 
the House a chance to vote upon them. Under the old rules and 
under these proposed rules, every bill which is introduced is 
referred to a committee. You said that under our rules, if the 
committee was adverse to the bill, there was no method by 
which it could be brought before the House, and while I have 
frequently controverted that statement and have proyen in the 
House by actual fact that there was a way of bringing a bill 
before the House, although the committee to which it had been 
referred was opposed to reporting it, yet I propose now only to 
consider this rule which you offer as a complete remedy for the 
evils which you have charged existed under the old rules. 

In every set of rules adopted by a legislative body, it is im- 
portant that there shall be a method by which the majority of 
the Members can bring before the legislative body for consid- 
eration and action any proposition which the majority desires 
to haye considered. <A legislative body like this House, com- 
posed of nearly 400 Members, can not afford to be held up by 
the small number of Members constituting a majority of one 
of its committees, and if there be no method by which a 
majority in the House can bring before the House for consid- 
eration a bill, notwithstanding the opposition of Jess than a 
dozen members on some committee to which the bill has 
been referred, then we are, indeed, Jacking in virility and 
power. 

I do not propose to discuss the methods which have existed 
in the past by which the majority could act, but to simply dis- 
cuss this new rule which is offered as a panacea for all the 
evils. What does the rule provide? It is that if a committee 
declines or neglects to report a bill any Member may place upon 
the calendar a motion to discharge the committee froin further 
consideration of the bill. 

A somewhat similar rule was prepared in the last House 
by the distinguished gentleman who is now the Speaker of this 
House, and adopted by the House. I undertook to show the 
futility of that rule, and although there were placed upon the 
calendar in the last House in the neighborhood of 100 inotions 
to discharge committees, the House never got past motion No. 
1, which I filed. And the rule in the last House was no more 
a joke than the rule which is now proposed. 

What does the rule propose to do? When your motion is on 
the calendar to discharge a committee, and you call it up, if 
it is ever reached, which very likely it never wil! be, you first 
have to have it seconded by a majority of all the Members 
present before it can be put to the House, and then when put 
to the House it must receive a favorable vote from a majority 
of the entire elected membership of the House. Considering the 
fact that on the Mondays when this calendar will be called 
there is seldom much more than a quorum of the House pres- 
ent, it is not likely that a majority of the membership of the 
House will often be found to vote for the motion, if there be 
sufficient opposition to a bill to have a committee refuse to 
report it. But suppose you have a motion, and it is reached on 
the call of the calendar, and the majority of the Members pres- 
ent second the motion and the majority of the Members-elect 
of the House vote for your motion, then whut happens? Does 
the bill come before the House for consideration? Whiy, not 
at all. The bill goes on the calendar. Any bill which lias been 
previously reported from the same committee has priority over 
your bill when the calendar is called. It is not likely that a 
House in its early days will discharge a committee from the 
consideration of a bill, because that might be considered unjust 
to the committee, and even unfair to the House, which is 
usually entitled to have the benefit of committee consideration 
first; and if the committee is not discharged until late in the 
Congress, the calendar will already be so full that there is 
scarcely any chance of the bill being reached for considera- 
tion in the House, even after the committee has been dis- 
charged. 

You will note that the rule provides for the discharge of a 
committee from the further consideration of any “ publie bill or 
joint resolution.” This does not include a simple House reso- 
lution. Suppose we should strike out the words “ public” and 
„joint“ and provide for the discharge of a committee from con- 
sideration of any bill or resolution. You could then introduce 
a resolution providing that on a certain day the House should 
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proceed to the consideration of a certain bill, whether it be in 
the bands of a committee, or whether it has been reported from 
a committee and is on the enlendar. Such a resolution would be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. I you could move to dis- 
charge the Committee on Rules, you could bring that resolution 
before the House, and when adopted, if it shonid be, you would 
bring the bill itself up before the House for consideration; but 
the gentelman from Texas [Mr. Henry], who is to be the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, in introducing these rules for 
adoption carefully provides that a simple House resolution 
referred to the Committee on Rules, his committee, shall be be- 
yond the control of the House. You ean not discharge the Com- 
mittee on Rules under this new rule from the consideration of a 
resolution providing that the House shall proceed to consider 
and yote upon a pending bill or other proposition. 

Yon can get at a bill now by going out to the document room 
and asking for it, and that is about as near as you can get to it 
under this new discharge rule. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] 

I may undertake to demonstrate if I choose, and I make no 
promises that I will not choose, to show the utter absurdity, not 
to say idiocy, of the rule that-is now proposed. [Applause on 
the Republican side.} 

You have denounced us for years, as well as the rules we 
adopted in Republican Houses, because we did not permit any 
individual Member at any time to waste the time of the House 
on motions to discharge ecmmittees. You have said that we 
were tyrants; that we were afraid; that we were unwilling to 
meet the issues. You made the public believe that you were 
sincere and in carnest; that you had a method by which any 
bill at any time could be brought before the House for con- 
sideration without unduly delaying the proceedings in the 
House. And now that you have the power you offer your 
remedy. It is a gold brick. It will not work to ald the 
mafority, but yow will find that even the rule that you have 
proposed can be used to annoy the majority. You will have the 
opportunity during this Congress to vote upon many motions 
to discharge committees from the further consideration of bills. 
You will have the responsibility of voting those motions up or 
down. Yow will find that the rule will not work efficaciously to 
produce any good results to the majority, but when we have 
tried the rule for some time on your majority the Democratic 
side of this House will be inelined to purchase a patent self 
kicking machine, and furnish it to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas in order that he may supply himself with what the 
other Demoeratle Members would like to give him. 

The rule that you bring in on this subject, as well as the 
other changes im the rules, are mainly inspired through ek 
of experience and knowledge. With all the talk you have in- 
dulged in before the country, yom have no more desire than 
any other majority in a legislative body has to deprive itself 
of the power to control legislation in the body where it is 
responsible. [Applause on the Republican side. All the talk 
you have indulged in bas been for the purpose of deluding the 
people and to get votes, and now that you have come into 
power you decline to put into effect the remedy which you haye 
been talking about and talked for, lo, these many years. 

I do not eriticize you, but you have proven that you have not 
been sineere. Let us hope that when you come to real legisla- 
tion, for which rules are only preliminary, you will be sin- 
cere. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introdneed. a substitute, which ts in 
terms and in language in effect the resolutlon offered two years 
ago by the present Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Crank]. I do not intend myself to vote for it, but I want to 
have the pleasure of seeing the Democratic side of the House. 
then hailing and hurrahing for it, now voting against it. [EAp- 
plause on the Republicnn side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have referred to all of the important changes 
whieh have been proposed in the rules. In the 240 para- 
graphs constituting the rules there is no other important 
change from the rules as existing in the House under Speaker 
CANNON, 

RECOGNITION STILL, REMAINS WITT THE SPEAKER. 

Rule XIV still provides that “when any Member desires to 
speak, or deliver any matter to the House, he shall rise and re- 
spectfully address himself to Mr. Speaker,” and on being recog: 
nized may address the House.“ ‘The autocratie power in the 
Speaker to recognize or not to recognize, whieh has been so 
ferociously denounced all over the country as a Cannon rule 
of tyranny, still remains in the identical language of the rule 
in force while Speaker Cannon preside@ over the House. I 
Have heard Democrat after Democrat on this floor denounce 
this: rule as depriving Members. of their rights, and say that 
when. the Democratic: Party came into power in the House it 


would no longer be left to the sweet will of the Speaker to 
recognize or refuse to reeognize a Member, but that the Speaker 
would be required to recognize any Member who rose and asked 
for recognition. I have heard Members on the Democratic side 
of the House, while Mr. CaN NON was Speaker, indignantly ex- 
claim against the question so often put by the Speaker when 
the Member was asking for recognition, “For what purpose 
does the gentleman rise?” ` 

Under this rule that.same question will be frequently asked 
by Speaker Crank, and I listen and wait in yain for any Mem- 
ber on the Democratie side to now object to the provision of 
this rule. 

One other change you have made in the rules, however, and 
that is in regard to correspondents: having the right in the 
press: gallery. Heretofore press correspondents kaye had the 
right to use the press gallery under regulations practically pre- 
pared and enforeed by the body of correspondents themselves. 
I notice im the rules now that this right is confined to “ repu- 
table reporters and correspondents.” Who is to determine 
whether the correspondent is “reputable”? The Speaker? IS 
this arbitrary power given to the Speaker in addition to the 
powers which the Speaker has had heretofore? Why is an in- 
Sinuation put in this rule that newspaper correspondents who: 
have been favorably passed upon by the committee of the cor- 
respondents may not be reputable? 

Mr. Speaker, I haye now gone through the changes proposed 
by these new rules from the oli rules. They are of little im- 
portance. There will be no substantial difference in the work- 
ing practice of the: new rules from the old rules. The House 
will be conducted in the same old manner. Proceedings will be 
had as keretofore. The precedents of the past will guide us in 
the future. The legislative mill will grind in the same manner 
in this Democratic House as it ground under Speaker CANNON 
in the Republican House. E kave never denounced the tyranny 
of the rules or the tyranny of the Speaker. I have known fult 
well that so long as the Speaker observed the rules he could 
not be a tyrant and that so long as the rules were observed 
they were not tyrannical. 

E congratulate again the Democratic side of the House in 
now bringing before the House, after their study and considera- 
tion of the rules, practicenaHy the same rules that the Repub- 
lieans had in force. I wish I could congratulate them on hav- 
ing the courage and the mantiness to say to the publie and to 
the House, We had never studied the rules, because we did 
not have the responsibility, but when we did obtain responsi- 
bility, we studied the rules and we find that our charges against 
the old rules were unjustified; that they did not permit the 
Speaker to be a tyrant or a ezar; that they did preserve indi- 
vidual liberty to the Members, and power to the House; and 
that we have not been able, after study of the subject, to make 
any manifest change in the rules or any practical betterment: of 
them, and we apologize to Speaker Cannon and the Republican 
House for the misleading charges we hurled for years against 
him and the Republicans.” [Loud applause: en. the Republican 


side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henny] 
has seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if there is anything 
“idiotic” and “farcical” in the rules as here proposed, it has 
certainly called forth from the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. 
Maxx] the most doleful speech we have ever heard him de- 
liver. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Permit me to re- 
mind his side of the House. that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, of which he has been the distinguished 
chairman, was constituted in the Sixty-first Congress of 12 
Republicans and 6 Democrats. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I did not think the gentleman would make wry faces 
if we gave him a homeopathic dose of his own medicine by 
adhering to the same proportion. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] Many points made by the gentleman 
are not tenable, although he assumes to himself all knowledge 
of parliamentary law. He says that the amendment in regard 
to revenue measures is not good and that we have acted as if 
we had discovered something new. Let me say to him, If the 
amendment is satisfactory to his side, it suits us over here. 
Applause on the Demoeratice side.] The ex-Speaker of the 
House wineed because E politely alluded to the fact that prior 
to his administration of that great office no Speaker’s decision 
had ever been overruled. I regret these things did oceur while 
he was the Speaker of the House, and am satisfied! now he 
regrets that such record fell to his Iot. 

Mr: CANNON, Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. IIENR of Texas. I have not the time. 

Mr. CANNON. It is only to correct a statement. 

Mr, HENRY of Texas. Then I will yield. 
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Mr. CANNON. The books are full of instances where many 
other Speakers were repeatedly overruled. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. My remarks were only a quotation 
from Thomas B. Reed, the accuracy of which is left to rest 
with his speech and memory. Now, Mr. Speaker, the ex-Speaker 
also said, “ You have taken the power of appointing committees 
away from the Speaker and vested it in the Committee on 
Rules,” and added, This House must drive the Committee on 
Rules to make it conform to its views.“ That is not a bad prop- 
osition. ‘Tis well! It is much better than when the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois carried the “ bait gourd” and 
appointed the committees and Members were compelled to do 
obeisance to his will. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This 
is a different story. Let me say that although he has said the 
epithet of “czar” may be transferred from the Speaker's chair 
to the floor of this House and applied to my humble self, I hope 
no such unhappy fate may ever befall me. In so far as I am 
individually concerned, whenever the majority of this House, 
which has elected the Committee on Rules, gives their command 
to bring in a rule to conform to their will a ready response will 
be found. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Yes; the American people demanded that we should take 
power away from the Speaker and restore it to the membership. 
They decreed that we should elect the committees. That is 
where the power belongs, and our Speaker consented to it. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman complains of the retrenchment 
Provision placed in the new rules. They have gone back and 
dug up ancient history. Let me say to you gentlemen that 
some of the most important matters of legislation ever passed 
through legislative bodies haye been on appropriation measures. 
Riders have been placed on such bills, shaking the foundation 
of kingdoms and republics! We have only enlarged and re- 
stored the power of appropriation to the representatives of the 
people, fresh from their constituents, bearing the banner of 
economy for the good of the whole country, [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

And while the President of the United States is a Repub- 
lican, and the Senate is controlled by the Republican Party, 
thanks to popular approval this House has been commissioned 
to retrench and economize and save the people's money. And 
when the final chapter of the history of this Congress has been 
written it will perpetuate the living truth that we have saved 
the American people millions of dollars. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, if there are any other amendments necessary 
at a later day, they will be added in behalf of the country. At 
present we are ready and willing to indorse this work and now 
invite the formal vote. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. Under the order adopted by the House the 
yote will first be taken on the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on agreeing to the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Henry of Texas, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that 1,000 copies of the rules just adopted be printed 
(Order No. 1). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that 1,000 copies of the rules just adopted be printed. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know how they 
will be distributed. 

Mr. MANN. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Alabama 
that under the law as now provided for if documents of this 
kind are ordered the document room will have liberty to in- 
crease the number and order as many copies as are necessary. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I understand that, but I wanted to be 
understood by Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that 1,000 copies of the rules as adopted be printed. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make one 
more request, and that is that Members be allowed five legis- 
lative days in which to print on the subject of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is that to apply to all Members or to 
Members who spoke upon the rules to-day? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. To all Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that all Members have five legislative days within 
which to print remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the 
rules, Is there objection? 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Spenker, would that give to a Member 


Whe wih een Ue rigit co extend his remarks? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to inquire if it is the purpose of the gentleman from 
Texas to allow everybody to print remarks in the Recorp upon 
this proposition? 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is the request. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That is the request. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr, MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas objects. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request, 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
request. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER], 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Surrtrey], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLMSTED], the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Pou], the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] ask unani- 
mous consent to extend their remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen who have spoken be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the Record for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who spoke on the question of 
the rules shall have five legislative days in which to print on 
that subject. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Henry] will give me his attention a moment, it occurs to 
me that there is no doubt but that a motion permitting gentle- 
men to print on this subject would be in order, and a majority 
could agree to give them the opportunity to print on the subject 
of the rules unless there is a demand for the regular order. 
We have now got rules. Such a motion of course could be cut 
off by a demand for the regular order. The regular order, of 
course, is to clear the Speaker's table. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, in order to simplify the situ- 
ation, I demand the regular order. 


MESSENGER TO SPEAKER'S TABLE. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk.. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. ù 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 81. 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, until otherwise provided for by law, compensation at the rate of 
$1,200 for the services of a messenger to be appointed by the Speaker 
to serve at the Speaker's table. snid onice to be in lien of the messenger 
at the Speakers table at $1,200 per annum, office of the Doorkeeper, 
e cee ont the Speaker shall control the appointment 1 
0 or the ne at re . table, the salary ‘of which 1e 

0 0 e; ative, exe 
Let unde? the 9 of the e o 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the resolution provide that the 
Speaker shall have authority to appoint an official which the - 
law provides shall be appointed some other way? 

Mr. LLOYD. The sole purpose of this resolution is to author- 
ize the Speaker to appoint a messenger at his table. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no objection—— 

Mr. LLOYD. Under existing law the messenger at the 
Speaker’s table is appointed by the Doorkeeper. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman, after all, I did not 
intend to say anything about it, it would be better to provide 
privately that the Speaker direct the Doorkeeper to discharge 
that clerk, because the law provides the Doorkeeper shall make 
that appointment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The appointment by the Speaker, until 
the law has been changed, will not give the person designated 
the salary, which is the important thing, 

Mr. LLOYD. This provides that the salary which is now 
allowed to a messenger at the Speaker’s table under existing 
Jaw shall be given to him when appointed by the Speaker. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman can not do that by reso- 
lution of the House; provide that what the law provides shall 
be paid to a person designated in one way shall be paid to a 
person designated in another way. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, there is no trouble about the 
matter, it occurs to me, if the resolution provides that until 
further provided for the messenger who shall be appointed by 
the Speaker shall be paid out of the contingent fund. I think 
it will meet all requirements of the law, because under the 
precedents, under rulings of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
time and time again, it has been held that the House has abso- 
lute control over its contingent fund, and if this resolution pro- 
vides for the payment of a messenger to the Speaker's table, to 
be paid out of the contingent fund until provided for by law, 
and the Doorkeeper does not appoint some one to take the place 
of the man whom the Doorkeeper is authorized to reappoint, 
there will be no one to draw the salary, and it will lapse into 
the Treasury, so that while you can not change the law by a 
resolution you can proyide for the payment of money out of 
the contingent fund for any purpose that the House sees fit 
to pay. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be reported again. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will again report the resolution. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I wish the resolution to be read 
in the form in which I have just modified it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the modified resolution. 

Mr. MANN. The other resolution is before the House. Un- 
less the gentleman withdraws it—— 

Mr. LLOYD. I wish to withdraw the other resolution, and 
I offer the modified one. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the modified resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, until otherwise provided for by law, compensation at the rate 
of $1,200 per annum for the services of a messenger to be appointed by 
the Speaker to serve at the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


JOHN T. CHANCEY, 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That John T. Chancey be continued in the service of the 
House of Representatives in his present position during the Sixty-second 
Congress at his present compensation. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the resolution re- 
ported again. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, that position is already pro- 
yided for under the law. The resolution is not necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the resolution. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. BARTLETT rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Datzeri] yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have no desire, and do not intend, to 
oppose the proposition to continue this man, whom I know; but 
if the gentleman will examine the legislative bill he will find 
that this employee is carried on the rolls of the House until 
1912 at his present salary, and this resolution might be a recog- 
nition of some authority somewhere to remove. He is an employee 
of the House, originally specified in a resolution, and has been 
continued for a great many years under the original resolution 
and carried in every appropriation bill since. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, if it is unnecessary, of course 
I do not care to press it. I withdraw the resolution. 


JOURNAL CLERK, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 


Honse, until otherwise peot aea for by law, compensation at the rate of 
$4,000 per annum for the services of a journal clerk. 
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Mr, FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent for that? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law does provide for the compensa- 
tion of a journal clerk. 

Mr. LLOYD, The law provides for the payment of a journal 
clerk, but the law also provides that the journal clerk shall be 
appointed by the Clerk, and the purpose of this resolution is to 
authorize the Speaker to appoint the journal clerk. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The resolution does not provide by 
whom the clerk shall be appointed at all. 

Mr. LLOYD. This resolution provides that the Speaker shall 
appoint the journal clerk. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest that it go over. 
made for it by Jaw. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lroyp] to the fact that this 
resolution does not provide that the journal clerk shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Let it go over, and take time to consider it. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, for the present I withdraw the 
resolution. 


Provision is 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
of absence indefinitely, on account of sickness, 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, April 6, 
1911, at 12 o’clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive com- 
munications were taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examina- 
tion of Newport News Creek, Va. (H. Doc. No. 5); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examina- 
tion of Dabob Bay, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 4) ; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 1610) to extend to 
the veterans of the several Seminole Indian wars and to the 
widows of veterans of the several Seminole Indian wars the 
benefits of the act of Congress of February 6, 1907; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1611) to prohibit the receipt of money in 
payment of special taxes as dealers in intoxicating liquors by 
internal-reyenue officials of the United States, except in certain 
cases, and to provide punishments for its violation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1612) granting pensions to the soldiers of 
the different Seminole Indian wars and their widows; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1613) to extend the provisions of the exist- 
ing bounty-land laws to the oflicers and enlisted men and the 
oflicers and men of the boat companies of the Florida Seminole 
Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1614) to prescribe the terms of office of 
collectors of internal revenue; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1615) for the relief of the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1616) to provide for the erection of a sub- 
treasury building and the establishment of a subtreasury at 
Jacksonville, in the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 1617) to provide for a 
trial by jury of persons charged with contempt of court; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: A bill (H. R. 1618) amending 
paragraph 6 of the act relating to the Metropolitan police force; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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Also, a Dill (H. R. 1619) for the relief of certain retired | 


ollicers of the Navy and Marine Corps; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (I. R. 1620) to prevent the nullification 
of State antigambling laws by international or interstate trans- 
mission of race- gambling bets or of racing odds; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 1621) for the refunding 
of the cotton tax; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PALMER (by request): A bill (H. R. 1622) granting 
pensions to soldiers who served 90 or more days in the Philip- 
pines and were honorably discharged for disability; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 1623) to establish the 
ees of the United States; to the Committee on Edu- 
catlon. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 1024) to erect a monument 
to the memory of John Summerfield Staples at Stroudsburg, 
Pa.; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1625) providing for the purchase of an 
oil painting entitled“ The death of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alonzo H. Cushing; ” to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1626) to amend’ sections 5186 and 5137 of 
the Revised Statutes. of the United States, known as the ‘na- 
tional-bank act; ” to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 1627) to repeal the 
duty on lumber; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 1628) authorizing: an in- 
crease in expenditure for the purchase of a post-office site at 
Fordyce, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings. and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1629) making it unlawful to falsify any 
memorandum, enumeration, report, or tabulation relating to 
the census; to the Committee on the Census. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1630) authorizing the Independent Order 

of B'nai B'rith of the United States to occupy and construct 
buildings for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 3 and 4, 
Block No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1681) to prohibit interference with com- 
merce among the States and Territories and with foreign na- 
tions, and to remove obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the 
transmission. of certain messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, 
or other means of communication. between States and Terri- 
tories and foreign nations; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 1632) providing for the enlargement, im- 
provement, and repair of the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark.; to the Committee-on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1633) to authorize and provide for the 
investigation and survey of swamp, wet, and overflowed lands 
in the Mississippi Valley susceptible of drainage, and to devise 
plans and systems therefor; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Iso, a bill (II. R. 1634) authorizing the construction of n 
post-oflice building at Stuttgart, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and: Grounds: 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 1635) for the construction of 
a memorial and mortuary chapel in the Arlington National Cem- 
ttery ; to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT > A bill (H. R. 1636): for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon at 
St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1637) authorizing an appropriation for the 
Inter parliamentary Union for International Arbitration; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1688) providing for the protection of the 
interests of the United States in lands and waters comprising 
any part of the Anacostia River; or Eastern Branch, and lands 
adjacent thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. T 

Also; a bill (II. R. 1639) directing the Secretary of War to 
convey the outstanding legal title of the United States to sub- 
lots 31, 32, and 33 of original lot 3, square No. 80, in the city 
of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1640) to convey’ the outstanding legal 
title of the United States to lots 3 and 4, square 103; to the 
Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut:: A bill (H. R. 1041) author- 
izing: the Connecticut River Co. to construct. a. dam or dams 
across the Connecticut River above the village of Windsor Locks, 
in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee om Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 1642) establishing a stand- 
ard gauge for sheet and plate iron and steel; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1648) to give religious and charitable pub- 
lications the benefit of the second-class postage rates; to the 


Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1644) granting the public lands belonging 
to the United: States and situated in the State of Missouri to 
the State of Missouri for the use and benefit of the common 
schools, of that State; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1645) to extend the provisions of the pen- 
sion acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 6, 1907, respectively, 
to all State militia and other organizations that were organized 
for the defense of the Union and cooperated’ with the military 
or naval forces of the United States in the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a- bill (H. R. 1646) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved August 
5, 1909; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Texas: A bill (H. R. 1647) to amend an 
act entitled An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, to authorize the erection and completion: of public 
buildings, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill. (II. R. 1648) for the erection of a Federal build- 
ing for the post office at Navasota, Tex.;, to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1040) to provide for a publie building at 
Huntsville, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings. and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1050) to provide for the selection of a site 
for the establishment of a navy yard, dry dock, and naval 
training station on or near Morgans Point, in San Jacinto Bay, 
in the State of Texas; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1651) to establish a subtreasury at Hous- 
ton, Tex.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 1652) supple- 
mentary to and amendatory of the act entitled “An act for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Nation of Indians 
in Oklahoma,” approved June 28, 1906, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: A bill (H. R. 1653) mak- 
ing the 12th day of October in each year a legal holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1654) to amend the Jaw of patent designs; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R..1655) to acquire the manuscript of Charles 
Chaillé Long, containing an account of. the unveiling, of the 
McClellan statue; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (II. R. 1036) providing for the ex- 
tension. of the provisions of the pension act of June 27, 1890, to 
the Seventy-second Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1657) to amend an act to: authorize the 
employment of volunteers to aid in enforcing the laws and pro- 
tecting public property, approved March 8, 1862; to the Com- 
mittee:on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1658) to amend the act of June 27, 1890, 
as amended by the act of May 9, 1900; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1659) to amend! sections 2 and 3 of the 
act of June 27, 1890, in relation to pensions, etc.; to tle Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1660) establishing the Wilson Creek Na- 
tional Military Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1661) providing for an amendment to sec- 
tion governing the compensation of registers and receivers of 
United States land offices; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1662) to amend chapter 90, Twenty-fourth 
Statutes at Large, page 373, approved February 3, 1887, and 
fixing term of oilice of electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (IH. R. 1683) to correct the military 
record and provide for the granting of pensions to survivors 
of certain. battalions.of Kentucky Militia ;, to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1664) to-regulate the sale of unstemmed 
leaf tobacco in the hand; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1665) for the benefit of railway postal 
clerks; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1686) establishing the Mammoth Cave 
National Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1667) granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men, Soldiers and oflicers, Who served in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 1668) to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by requiring the use 
of the block system by common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Koreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 1669) to create in the War 
and Navy Departments a roll to be known as the volunteer 
retired list, to authorize placing thereon with retired pay certain 
surviving officers of the United States Volunteer Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps of the Civil War, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORNES: A bill (H. R. 1670) to amend section 657 
of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1671) to provide a suitable memorial to 
the memory of the North American Indian; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 1672) to construct a Lincoln 
memorial highway from the White House, Washington, D. C., 
to the battle field of Gettysburg, in the State of Pennsylvania; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 1673) requir- 
ing the Washington, Spa Springs & Gretta Railroad Co. and the 
Washington Railway & Electric Co. to issue free transfers for 
passengers using their lines; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BOPHNE: A bill (H. R. 1674) to provide for en- 
larging and improving the United States building at Evans- 
ville, Ind.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1675) for the construction of a lock and 
dam in the Ohio River below mouth of Wabash River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1676) to establish a fish-cultural station | 
in the State of Indiana; to the Committee on the Merchant 


Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 1677) for the restoration of 
annuities to the Medawakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) 
Sioux Indians, declared forfeited by the act of February 16, 
1863; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 1678) providing for taxation 
of and fixing the rate of taxation on inheritances, devises, be- 
quests, legacies, and gifts in the District of Columbia, and pro- 
viding for the manner of payment as well as the manner of 
enforcing payment thereof; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 1679) to accept the cession by 
the State of Montana of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands 
enbraced within the Glacier National Park, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (II. R. 1680) to enable the city of 
Phoenix, in Maricopa County, Ariz., to apply a portion of the 
proceeds derived from the sale of its sewer bonds to the pur- 
chase of the sewer system of the Phoenix Sewer & Drainage 
Co., in said city; to the Committee on the Territories. 


By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 1681) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act granting to certain employees of the United 
States the right to receive from it compensation for injuries 
sustained in the course of their employment,’ approved May 
80, 1908; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (II. R. 1682) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interlor to construct bridges across the San 
Carlos and Gila Rivers on the White Mountain or San Carlos 
Indian Reservation, in the Territory of Arizona, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1683) to enable the city of Phoenix, in 
Maricopa County, Ariz., to issue its bonds for the purpose of 
constructing buildings for the housing of its fire department, 
equipping its fire department, and constructing and installing a 
fire-alarm system in said city; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. : 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1684) to authorize and empower the town 
of Glendale, Maricopa County, Ariz., to issue its bonds in the 
sum of $10,000, for the purpose of providing $8,000 for the im- 
provement of its streets and $2,000 for the purchase of an 
apparatus for extinguishing fires; to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1685) to establish a fish-culture station in 
the Territory of Arizona; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1686) to enable the town of Tempe, in 
the County of Maricopa, Territory of Arizona, to issue its 
municipal bonds for the purpose of acquiring an electric-light 
and power plant for the use of the inhabitants of said town; 
te the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1087) to enable the board of superyisors 
of the county ef Mohave, in the Territory of Arizona, to issue 
the bonds of said county in the sum of $60, to construct and 
furnish a courthouse and to grade and improve the courthouse 
grounds; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1688) to enable the town of Tempe, in the 
County of Maricopa, Territory of Arizona, to issue its munici- 
pal bonds for the purpose of erecting a city hall for the use of 
the inhabitants of said town; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, 

Also, a bill (A. R. 1689) providing for the sinking of experi- 
mental artesian wels in the Territory of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 1690) to provide 
pensions for prisoners of war; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 1691) to revive and 
amend an act to provide for the collection of abandoned prop- 
erty and the prevention of fraud in insurrectionary districts 
within the United States and acts amendatory thereof; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 1692) in amendment of the 
act of June 25, 1910, providing for publicity of contributions 
made for the purpose of influencing elections at which Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are elected; to the Committee on Election 


| of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 


By Mr. LEGARE: A bill (H. R. 1693) to establish a fish- 
cultural station near Walterboro, Colleton County, in the State 
of South Carolina; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 1694) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to furnish one condemned cannon to the 
Appleton City Academy, Appleton City, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 1695) to amend an act 
entitled An act granting to certain employees of the United 
States the right to receive from it compensation for injuries 
sustained in the course of their employment,” approved May 
50, 1908; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (II. R. 1696) to decrease the expense and 
increase the efficiency of the staff service of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 1697) to regulate the selec- 
tion of lieu lands by railroads in the State of Oregon; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1698) to amend section 6 of an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, and acts amendatory thereof; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1699) providing that certain soldiers and 
sailors who served in the United States Army and Navy or 
Marine Corps during the Civil War, the War with Spain, or 
the Philippine insurrection for 90 days shall have a preference 
right in making entry on the public lands of the United States 
hereafter opened to settlement; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1700) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a building thereon at Oregon City, in 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1701) to authorize the establishment of a 
life-saving station at the mouth of the Siuslaw River, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and-Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1702) providing for the manner of making 
payment for water rights under the reclamation act of June 17, 
1902; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1703) to provide pensions for the officers 
and soldiers of the Indians wars of the United States which 
occurred prior to the year 1880; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1704) to further amend section 2276 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1705) to provide for reserving from the 
public lands in the State of Oregon as a public park for the 
benefit of the people of the United States, and for the protection 
and preservation of the game, fish, timber, and all other natural 
objects therein a tract of land herein described, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By. Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 1706) to improve the nayi- 
gation in the Connecticut River between Hartford and Holyoke; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 1707) for an investigation 
by the Geological Survey of the water resources of the Red 
River Basin; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1708) directing the Office of Public Roads 
of the Agriculture Department to advise and cooperate with 
State and local authorities as to the best methods of maintain- 
ing roads used as rural routes in passable condition, and to in- 
spect and report the condition of said roads with recommenda- 
tions to the Post Office Department whenever requested by it 
to do so; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1709) for the establishment of a fish hatch- 
ery in the State of Texas; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 1710) to prevent the use 
of coupons and other devices; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1711) providing for the construction of a 
dredge boat to be used upon the Ohio River; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1712) authorizing a survey of Tradewater 
River, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1713) for dredging and removing sand 
bars in Ohio River, near Hawesville and Uniontown, Ky., and 
near the mouth of Green Riyer; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1714) authorizing a survey of Pond River, 
Ky., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1715) for the construction of a lock and 
dam in the Ohio River below the mouth of Green River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1716) for the erection of a cold-storage 
warehouse in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1717) requiring a more complete record 
of all unmanufactured tobaccos; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1718) providing for the sale of the old 
Federal building and site at Owensboro, Ky.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1719) for the relief of the drafted men of 
Henderson County, Ky., and other counties of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1720) relating to punishment for contempt 
in Federal courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1721) for the relief of farmers and tobacco 
growers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1722) relating to punishment for contempt 
in Federal courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1723) to admit free of duty certain articles 
manufactured in the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1724) to admit free of duty certain articles 
manufactured in the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1725) for the erection of a public building 
at Hopkinsville, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1726) for the relief of farmers, merchants, 
and other dealers in leaf tobacco; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1727) to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct experiments and determine the practicability 
of making paper material out of cornstalks, and to erect build- 
ings and purchase apparatus therefor; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1728) to establish a fish-hatching and fish- 
cultural station in Christian County, in southwestern Ken- 
tucky; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1729) to prohibit persons engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of railroad cars, locomotives, railroad 
rails, and structural steel, or in the mining and sale of ccal 
from becoming directors or other officers or employees of rail- 
ronds engaged in interstate commerce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1730) for the erection of a public building 
at Madisonville, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1731) for the relief of tobacco growers; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1732) to prevent the use of coupons and 
other devices; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1783) placing licorice and licorice paste, 
etc., on the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 1734) to locate a sub- 
crensuty at Savannah, Ga.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Menus. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 1735) in amendment of section 
2 of an act entitled “ An act to increase the pensions of widows, 
minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late 
Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., 
and to grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased sol- 
diers and sailors of the late Civil War”; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1736) granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men. soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 1737) to amend 
section 1 of an act approved January 30, 1897, entitled “An act 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to Indians, providing 
penalties therefor, and for other purposes“; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 1788) to create a Tariff 
Commission and defining its powers and duties; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 1739) to amend section 
4875 of the Revised Statutes, to provide a compensation for 
superintendents of national cemeteries; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 1740) to grant to soldiers 
pensioned on account of wounds received in battle the same 
rate of pension to which they would be entitled on account of 
old age under the act of February 6, 1907; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1741) to prevent the manufacture or use 
of dishonest or fraudulent weighing or measuring appliances in 
commercial transactions; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1742) to amend sections 3536 and 3548 of 
the Revised Statutes in regard to the standard weight of coins; 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 1743) to create a Tariff Board; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 1744) to change 
the date of the regular annual session of Congress to March 
s or 5, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1745) to amend the revenue laws so as to 
provide for furnishing certified copies of certain records to oM- 
cers and other persons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (II. R. 1746) amending section 2 of 
the act of Congress approved August 5, 1909, entitled An act to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes;” to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 1747) to provide for the eree- 
tion of a public building at the city of Marianna, in the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 1748) for the relief of 
the Miami Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 1749) directing 
the Secretary of War to ascertain the amount of money ex- 
pended by the State of Texas between January 1, 1806, and 
December 31, 1876, inclusive, and report the same to Congress 
for its consideration; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 1750) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from 
Indian depredations,” approved March 3, 1891; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 1751) to make October 12 
of each and every year a public holiday in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be known as Columbus Day“; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1752) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Taylorville, in the State of Illinois, and appro- 
priating moncy therefor; to the Committee on Public Build- 
tors and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1733) amending section 3 of an act en- 
titled “An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and pro- 
viding for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent 
parents,“ approved June 27, 1890; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 25) calling on 
the President of the United States for a statement of Philip- 
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pine expenses; to the Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Resolution (H. Res. 26) for facilitating 
the distribution of public documents; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. STANLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 27) requesting the 
President, if not incompatible with the public interest, to fur- 
nish the House with certain information; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 28) requesting the President, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to furnish the House 
with certain information; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 29) to investigate violations of the 
antitrust act of 1890; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 29) relative 
to the Mexican situation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 30) in 
reference to the employment of enlisted men in competition 
with local civilians; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
31) concerning the manuscript prepared by Charles Chaillé Long, 
containing an account of the proceedings at the unveiling of the 
statue of the late Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 32) directing 
the Commission on Universal Peace to report upon a plan for 
commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the signing 
of the treaty of Ghent; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 33) creating 2 commission 
to consider and report upon a plan for the promotion of uni- 
versal peace among nations by commemorating the one hun- 
dredth anniversity of the signing of the treaty of Ghent; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOBHNE: Joint resolution (KH. J. Res. 34) author- 
izing the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for docks in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 35) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators 
shall be elected by the people of the several States; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 36) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators 
shall be elected by the people of the several States; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 37) re- 
questing the Presideat of the United States to renew negotia- 
tions with the Government of Russia to secure for American 
missionaries in Russia the same rights enjoyed by Russian 
cones in the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 88) to 
grant authority to the American Red Cross to erect temporary 
structures in Potomac Park, Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
89) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
Senators shall be elected by the people of the several States; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of the Legislature of Ohio, 
asking Congress to make provision for the calling of a con- 
stitutional conyention to amend the Constitution to prohibit 
polygamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Memorial of the Legislature of Ohio, 
concerning the law against polygamy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. | 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDWARDS (by request): A bil (H. R. 1754) for 
the relief of the Georgia Railroad & Banking Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1755) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tive of James Doyle; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 1756) granting an increase 
ot pension to Thomas Young; to the Committee on Inyalid 
densſons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1757) granting an increase of pension to 
Anderson Weese; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bil (H. R. 1758) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew M. York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1759) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben S. Weldon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1760) granting an increase of pension to 
David B. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1761) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Vincent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1762) granting an increase of pension to 
James Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1768) granting an increase of pension to 
John Travis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1764) granting an increase of pensien to 
John B. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1765) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 1766) granting an increase of pension to 
O. A. Stine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1767) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Sheridan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1768) granting an increase of pension to 
James D. Ramey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1769) granting an increase of pension to 
George Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1770) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar M. Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1771) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1772) granting an increase of pension to 
Elbert Nugent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1773) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1774) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Kepler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1775) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1776) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1777) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1778) granting an increase of pension to 
James Dodson; Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1779) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1780) granting an increase of pension to 
R. R. Dill; to the Committce on Invalid Penstons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1781) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Camp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1782) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Coplinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1783) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan C. Crane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1781) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses Callison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1785) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Bedwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1786) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Bull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1787) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis F. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1788) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahlon N. Boardman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1789) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Wilkerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1790) granting an increase of pension to 
W. M. Jolly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1791) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Haden; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1792) granting an increase of pension to 
Logan Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1793) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1794) granting an increase of pension to 
James Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1795) granting an increase of pension to 
Solon B. Hale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1796) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Gist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1797) granting an increase of pension to 
J. D. Ginger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1798) granting an increase of pension to 
B. E. Garner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1799) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Enox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1800) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Blackledge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1801) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Ellison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1802) granting a pension to Tazwell T. 
Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1803) granting a pension to B. F. Warner; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1804) granting a pension to Mary Wehr- 
mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1805) granting a pension to W. K. Whit- 
taker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1806) granting a pension to James M, 
Wilkerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1807) granting a pension to Fred Wake- 
field; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1808) granting a pension to Levi Taylor; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1809) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Varble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1810) granting a pension to Malissa R. 
Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1811) granting a pension to Marion Vest; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1812) granting a pension to W. L. Sharp; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1813) granting a pension to Amanda Sex- 
ton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1814) granting a pension to Dora Snyder; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1815) granting a pension to Jesse G. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1816) granting a pension to Paris G. 
Strickland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1817) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry G. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1818) granting a pension to John Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1819) granting a pension to James W. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1820) granting a pension to Narcissa E. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1821) granting a pension to Mary A. Run- 
yan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1822) granting a pension to Thomas F. 
Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1823) granting a pension to Joseph L. 
Young; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1824) granting a pension to I. T. Robin- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1825) granting a pension to Nicholas 
Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1826) granting a pension to Sophrona 
Pursley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 1827) granting a pension to Sarah F. 
Preston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1828) granting a pension to Thomas 
Payne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1829) granting a pension to Keziah 
Phlegly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1830) granting a pension to Solomon 
Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1831) granting a pension to William F. 
Nect; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1832) granting a pension to A. A. McAlis- 
ter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1883) granting a pension to James G. 
Munday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1834) granting a pension to O. A. Martin; 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1835) granting a pension to James McCabe; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1836) granting a pension to Glenn A. 
Means; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1887) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Maberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1838) granting a pension to Lucy F. Mel- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1839) granting a pension to Samuel Moser:; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1840) granting a pension to Henry B. 
Meyer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1841) granting a pension to Fay Milligan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1842) granting a pension to Ella Mansell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1848) granting a pension to Conrad F. 
Korthanke; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1844) granting a pension to Jefferson 
Knaus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1845) granting a pension to Vina Linden- 
bower; to the Cominittee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1846) granting a pension to Joseph T. 
Kerby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1847) granting a pension to Helena Koes- 
ter; to the Conimittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1848) granting a pension to Louis Legune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1849) granting a pension to A. N. Day; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1850) granting a pension to James J. 
Dayison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1851) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard L. Drumwright: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1852) granting a pension to George W. 
Drake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1853) granting a pension to J. G. Dollison; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1854) granting n pension to Solomon Coan}; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1855) granting a pension to James T. Cal- 
vin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1856) granting a pension to George W. 
Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1857) granting a pension to John I, Chap- 
man; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1858) granting a pension to Tim Clifford; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1859) granting a pension to Joseph Caton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1860) granting a pension to John B. 
Clements; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1861) granting a pension to Samuel M 
Coleman; to the Conimittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1862) granting a pension to John R. Cropp; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1863) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1864) granting a pension to Edwin W. 
Bretz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1865) granting a pension to George T 
Beal; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1866) granting a pension to Mary Brady; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1867) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Maberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1868) granting a pension to William S. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1869) granting a pension to M. C. Bixby; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1870) granting a pension to J, P. Akin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1871) granting a pension to Samuel 
Adams; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1872) granting a pension to James M. 
Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1878) granting a pension to William 
David Allee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1874) granting a pension to Lemuel Aus- 
tin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1875) granting a pension to Harriet L. 
Gist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1876) granting a pension 
Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1877) granting a pension to Oliver P. Jack- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1878) granting a pension to James G. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1879) granting a pension to Rhoda A. 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1880) granting a pension to Robert S. 
Hoge; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1881) granting a pension to Ozias Haw- 
kins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1882) granting a pension to Leonidas H. 
IIiglitshoe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1883) granting a pension to Julia E. John- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1884) granting a pension to Louisa K. 
Holbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1885) granting a pension to Easter Hen- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1886) granting a pension to Ira Gill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, N bill (H. R. 1887) granting a pension to James Gladish ; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 1888) granting a pension to Mordecai 
Gladtsh; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a DH (H. R. 1889) granting a pension to J. J. Gilli- 
land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aigo, a Dill (II. R. 1890) granting a pension to Napoleon B. 
Goodknight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1801) granting a pension to R. C. Gos- 
well; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (II. R. 1892) granting n pension to Jane D. Goss; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1893) granting a pension to John Gerdts; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a binn (H. R. 1894) granting a pension to Mary A. Gur- 
ley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bin (H. R. 1895) granting a pension to Eliza Faries; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (II. R. 1896) granting a pension to R. H. Farrow; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 DIN (H. R. 1897) granting a pension to William Eng- 
land; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 1898) granting a pension to Mary Esser; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1899) for the relief of Jolm Thomas; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1900) for the relief of Dennis Sullivan; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, n bin (II. R. 1901) for the relief of Omar A. Du Esler; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 1902) for the relief of Louis Dunham; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1903) for the relief of Josiah Baugher; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a ‘bill (II. R. 1904) for the relief of Henry Stuffiebam; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1905) for the relief of Greene County, Mo.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1906) for the relief of Joseph W. Hawkins; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1907) for the relief of the Presbyterian 
Church of Glasgow, Howard County, Mo.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1908) restoring the name of Berry Weese 
to the pension roll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1909) to correct the military record of 
Charles J. Laming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1910) to correct the military record of 
Rudolph Kraut; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1911) to correct the military record of 
Bennett Lopp; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1912) to correct the military record of 
Oliver T. Worman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 1913) granting an increase 
of pension to Mathew Maroney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1914) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1915) granting an increase of pension to 
Betsey A. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1916) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Ginty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1917) granting an increase of pension to 
David A. McKee; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Algo, a bill (H. R. 1918) granting an increase of pension to 
Merit D. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1919) granting an increase of pension to 
William Russell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1920) granting an increase of pension to 
John II. Turpin, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1921) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Ruggles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1922) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Hobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1923) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Haydon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1924) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert H. Dollarhide; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1925) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph E. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1926) granting an increase of pension to 
Monroe Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1927) granting an Increase of pension to 
George F. Blood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1928) granting an increase of pension to 
James Baragar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1929) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1920) granting an increase of pension to 
Lieuary Flatter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 1931) granting an increase of pension to 
Faxon Tiayford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1982) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolm B. Shafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1983) granting a pension to Sarah G. 
Ryland; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1934) granting a pension to Thomas L. 
Robertson; to the Conimittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1935) granting a pension to Alion 
Shibley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (II. R. 1936) granting a pension to Seely B. 
McCarthy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1987) granting a pension to Alonzo Epler; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1938) granting a pension to George W. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1939) granting n pension to Michnel Goetz; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1940) granting a pension to Jnmes 
Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1941) granting a pension to John Alex- 
ander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1942) granting a pension to William 8. 
Curtis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1943) gvanting a pension to Charles W. 
Clarke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1944) for the relief of the State of Oregon; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1945) to correct the military record of 
J. W. La Bare; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1946) to correct the military record of 
Peter Kenney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1947) to correct the military record of 
Henry M. Roberts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1948) to correct the military record of 
Daniel D. May; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1949) to correct the military record of 
Paris R. Winslow: to the Cammittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1950) to correct the record of discharge of 
Capt. Amos Dahuff; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1951) for the relicf of the legal represent- 
atives of Sydney W. Moss; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1952) to reimburse Mary E. Myers, widow 
of Joseph Myers, deceased, for loss of personal property sus- 
fnined in depredations of Indians on the Snake River, Idaho; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 1953) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry C. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bil (IL R. 1954) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Walters; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bin (II. R. 1955) granting an incrense of pension 
Lester T. Adams; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (IH. R. 1956) granting an increase of pension 
W. O. Medler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1957) granting an merense of penslon 
Richard H. Ely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1958) granting an fncrense of pension 
Edwin S. Rolls; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1959) granting an Increase of pension 
William Spangenberg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à hill (II. R. 1980) granting an incrense of pension to 
Avilla Watkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1961) granting nn increase of pension to 
Asa H. Patrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1952) granting aun increase of pension to 
John Marley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1063) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1964) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Chaffee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1965) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Summers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 1966) granting an increase 
of pension to Maj. C. C. Pike; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1967) granting an increase of pension to 
John L, Clifton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 1968) granting an increase of 
penmon to Thomas Weller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1969) granting a pension to Charles M. 
Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1970) for the relief of Thomas W. Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 1971) granting an increase of 
9 to William Cook; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1972) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie L. Benedict; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 1973) granting 
an increase of pension to Ann Elizabeth Kitchin; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1974) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AD AIR: A bill (H. R. 1975) granting an increase of 
pension to David Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1976) granting un increase of pension to 
James M. Higgs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1977) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Priest; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1978) granting an increase of pension to 
William Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH, R. 1979) granting an increase of pension to 
Rezin F. Mumma; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1980) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew K. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1981) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward W. Larue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1982) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1983) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel P. Hoeffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 1984) granting an increase of pension to 
Jelferson R. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1985) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Pegg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1986) for the relief of William E. Mur- 
ray; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 1987) granting 
an inerease of pension to Henry M. Rouse; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1988) granting an inerdase of pension to 
John T. Slackford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1989) granting an increase of pension to 
Bateman Zoll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1990) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 1991) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob A. Barr; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1992) granting an increase of pension to 
Joln B. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1993) granting an increase of pension 
Louis H. Paulick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1994) granting an increase of pension to 
George Brenizer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1995) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1996) granting an increase of pension to 
Reaser W. Eberhardt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 1997) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha J. Stout; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1998) granting a pension to Emma Mc- 
Daniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1999) granting a pension to Harry Har- 
well; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 2000) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marion Finley; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 2001) for the relief of 
the J. Kennard & Sons’ Carpet Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BORHNE: A bill (H. R. 2002) granting an increase 
of pension to Willard D. Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2003) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Klotz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2004) granting an increase of pension to 
G. W. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2005) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Painter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2006) granting an increase of pension to 


William M. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2007) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth Schreiner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2008) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda McGillum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2009) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Westfall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2010) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2011) granting an increase of pension to 
P. R. Baldridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2012) granting an increase of pension 
David T. Weir; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2018) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Snider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2014) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Selby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2015) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth F. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2016) granting an increase of pension to 
William Pirkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2017) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2018) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Noel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2019) granting an increase of pension to 
Ameriea Mears; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2020) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2021) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph C. MeGarrah; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2022) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh J. Wales; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2023) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Picklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2024) granting an increase of pension 
Eliza J. Corn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2025) granting an increase of pension 
Richard A. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2026) granting an increase of pension to 
Haydon Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. _ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2027) granting an increase of pension 
M. M. Angleton; to the Committce on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2028) granting an increase of pension to 
John Beiger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2029) granting an inerease of pension to 
Jolin R. Carrol; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2080) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Martin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2031) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin A. Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2032) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Thurman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2033) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2034) granting a pension to Mary Alex- 
ander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2035) for the relief of Abel J. Mosby; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2036) for the relief of Henry A. Polen; 
to the Committce on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2087) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of L. H. Cook, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 2038) for the relief of William Niehaus; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2039) for the relief of Henry G. Roetzel 
and Paul Chipman; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2040) to correct and complete the military 
record of Anderson G. Pittman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 2041) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2042) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Settle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2043) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry T. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2044) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius Cohn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2045) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Sumner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2046) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Steel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2047) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2048) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Crayne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2049) granting a pension to C. E. Burkitt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2050) granting a pension to John W. 
Mekissick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2051) granting a pension to Henry E. 
Patee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2052) granting a pension to Thomas Glynn; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2058) granting a pension to Florence M. 
Woods; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2054) granting a pension to Charles R. 
Carter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2055) for the relief of A. L. H. Crenshaw; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2056) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Morrison; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2057) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
G. Wilson, sr.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2058) to correct the military record of 
George H. English; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 2059) granting an honorable discharge to 
George D. Hooker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2060) to remove the disabilities of John 
Farrell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2061) to remove the disability of Floyd J. 
Farber; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2062) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Harriet L. Young, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Solomon Young, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2068) to carry into effect the findings of 

-the Court of Claims in the case of Stephen E. Brown; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2064) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Nannie, Oscar W., John R., 
and Emma Cogswell, heirs of O. H. Cogswell, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2065) to carry out findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the estate of Alexander Bradshaw; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 2066) for the relicf of 
A. J. Sampson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2067) for the relief of Dr. Warren E. Day; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 2068) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret I. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 2069) to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Alice E. Davis, 
heir at law of John C. Davis, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2070) for the relief of the estate of Antonia 
Sousa, deceased; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2071) for the relief of Herbert Thompson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 2072) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julius Cohn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2078) granting an increase of pension to 
Enos R. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2074) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcus D. Warner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2075) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Shephard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2076) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Sansom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2077) granting an increase of pension to 
Claudius L. Pyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2078) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Pitts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2079) granting an increase of pension to 
Lee W. Putnam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2080) granting an increase of pension to 
Osborn Parrish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2081) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Orvis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2082) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian B. Old; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2083) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob G. Lobaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2084) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2085) granting an increase of pension to 
Vernon L. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2086) granting an increase of pension 
George R. Ingersoll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2087) granting an increase of pension 
James Hudgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2088) granting an increase of pension to 
Fields B. Glenn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2089) granting an increase of pension 
William M. Gregg; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2090) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph L. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 20901) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Crosby; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2092) granting an incréase of pension to 
John Bridge; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2093) granting an increase of pension to 
Garrick McCain; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2094) granting an increase of pension to 
David Potarf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2095) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2096) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse T. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2097) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2098) granting an increase of pension 
William Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2099) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bybee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2100) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2101) granting an increase of pension 
James F. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2102) granting an increase of pension to 
John Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2103) granting a pension to John W. Sage; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2104) granting a pension to Margaret Tay- 
lor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2105) granting a pension to Roseannah 
Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2106) granting a pension to William L. 
Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2107) granting a pension to Joel Harre- 
ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2108) granting a pension to Sudie Hop- 
kins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2109) granting a pension to Davis 
Woody; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2110) granting a pension to Fred Yeo- 
mans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2111) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Thorne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2112) granting a pension to Anna Rogers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2118) granting a pension to Thomas G. 
Butner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2114) for the relief of Abraham Smith; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2115) for the relief of W. W. Wall; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2116) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of John B. Har- 
relson, administrator of the estate of Nathan E. Harrelson, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2117) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Elijah B. 
Hammontree, administrator of the estate of John Hammontree, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 2118) granting an increase of 
pension to Jeshuron Bailey; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2119) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh Baker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2120) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles O. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2121) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos C. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u bill (II. R. 2122) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 2123) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 2124) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2125) granting an increase of pension to 
John Landis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2126) granting an increase of pension to 
Tennis O. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2127) granting an increase of pension to 
Herbert M. Nogle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2128) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2120) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Rees; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2130) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2131) granting an increase of pension to 
George II. Yarrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2182) granting a pension to Emily A. 
Ballard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2133) granting a pension to Emma Bur- 
rows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2134) granting a pension to Martin Page; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2135) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to issue a certificate of service in the name of Charles B. Wal- 
worth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2186) to remove charge of desertion from 
military record of George W. Moore, alias George W. More; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2187) granting a medal to Herbert N. 
Nogle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 2188) for the 
relief of the estate of F. Z. Tucker, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 2139) granting an increase 
of pension to Alvin Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2140) granting a pension to Peter E. Lut- 
trell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 2141) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Lyerly; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2142) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Sherfy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2143) granting an increase of pension to 
Absalom P. Carlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 2144) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Wandling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2145) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2146) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary W. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2147) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Sarver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2148) granting a pension to Hannah Ellis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2149) granting a pension to John Walker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2150) removing the charge of desertion 
against William H. H. Edwards; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2151) to remove the charge of desertion 
now standing on the records against John F. Harbaugh; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2152) for compensation for the nursing 
and treatment of sick soldiers of the United States by St. John’s 
Hospital at Springfield, III.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2158) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
place the name of Joseph F. Ritcherdson on the rolls of Com- 
pany ©, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and issue him an honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 2154) for the relief of 
Richard W. Clifford; to the Conimittee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2155) for the relief of Wilson B. Strong; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 2156) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph M. Guthrie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 2157) granting an increase of pension to 
Soloman Brobst; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2158) granting an increase of pension to 
William Sills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2159) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac Spicher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2160) granting an increase of pension to 
Rose C. Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2161) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas R. Dumont; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2162) granting an increase of pension 
John Harrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 2163) granting an increase of pension 
Lucien F. Kellogg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2164) granting a pension to Charles Volz; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2165) granting a pension to Otis H. Shurt- 
liff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2166) granting a pension to Barney Gor- 
don; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 2107) granting an increase 
of pension to John S. Rodgers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2168) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob H. Hartman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2169) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2170) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Howe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 2171) 
granting an increase of pension to Henry Blair; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: A bill (H. R. 2172) grant- 
ing a pension to Catherine Arnould; to the Committee on 
Pensiong, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2173) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Beyel and grant him an hon- 
orable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2174) to remove the charge of desertion 
and insubordination from the record of Michael J. Quirk, 
alias Joseph McDonough, and grant him an honorable dis- 
charge; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2175) granting an inerease of pension to 
Cecilia Quinlan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2176) granting a pension to James Tucker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 2177) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry W. Sanford; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2178) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles G. Shearer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 2179) for the relief of 
Tracey Edson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 2180) granting a pension to 
Robert L. Henry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 2181) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph M. Westwood; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2182) granting an increase of pension to 
Temple Short; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2183) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Robertson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2184) granting an increase of pension to 
W. N. Peirce; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2185) granting an increase of pension to 
William Marvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2186) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2187) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Haskell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2188) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Hodge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2189) granting an increase of pension to 
Chester Greenwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2190) granting an inerense of pension to 
John A. Grant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2191) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha C. Dodge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2192) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2193) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Blanchard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2194) granting a pension to Caroline 
Banks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2195) granting a pension to Isaac Baum; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2196) granting a pension to Anna Jones 
Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2197) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Becker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2198) granting a pension to Anna Jones 
Banks; to the Committee on Pensions. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2199) granting a pension to James Carlile; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2200) granting a pension to Alexander 
Cowun; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2201) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Higbee; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2202) granting a pension to Thomas 
Kenney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2203) granting a pension to Temperance 
Moon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2204) granting a pension to James Henry 
Martineau; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2205) granting a pension to Louis Miller; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2206) granting a pension to John McDon- 
ald; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2207) granting a pension to Marcena 
De Witt McKane; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2208) granting a pension to John McLaws; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2209) granting a pension to Nymphus 
Murdock; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2210) granting a pension to Persis M. 
McKee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2211) granting a pension to James Park; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2212) granting a pension to William 
McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2218) granting a pension to Samuel Park; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2214) granting a pension to Matilda Rob- 
ertson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2215) granting a pension to Ann Robert- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2216) granting a pension to Charlotte E. 
Rudd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2217) granting a pension to Thomas D. 
Stevensen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2218) granting a pension to Margaret 
Ann Sperry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2219) granting a pension to John Walker; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2220) granting a pension to John Wool- 
ley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2221) granting a pension to Harriet 
Wild; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2222) granting a pension to Anna L. 
Young; to the Committee on Pensions, £ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2223) granting a pension to Nancy A. 
Watkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2224) for the relief of William P. Alex- 
ander; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2225) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 2226) granting an increase of 
pension to James Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2227) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin J. Chance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2228) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Burris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2229) granting an increase of pension to 
Victor B. Crowell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2230) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 2231) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2232) granting a pension to Neill Wallace; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2233) for the relief of Mary J. McGloth- 
len; to the Committes on War Claims. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 2234) granting an increase of 
pension to John Fellion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2235) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Halladay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. McGUIRD of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 2230) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to L. B. Nichols; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2237) granting an increase of pension to 
William H, Staples; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2238) granting an inerease of pension to 
Henry C. James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 2239) granting a pension to 
Charles W. Faux, alias Charles M. Ward; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2240) granting a pension to Sarah Ann 
Wittenmeyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2241) granting a pension to Sarah Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2242) granting a pension to William K. 
Wertman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2243) granting a pension to Frederick 
Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H., R. 2244) granting a pension to Oscar S: 
Thornton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2245) granting a pension to Laura C. 
Robison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2246) granting a pension to Francis B. 
Savage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2247) granting a pension to Jacob M. 
Stratiff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2248) granting a pension to Edwin II. 
Moyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2249) granting a pension to Emma B. 
Moore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2250) granting a pension to Warren W. 
Klinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2251) granting a pension to Jeremiah 
Love; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2252) granting a pension to Jane McNalley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2253) granting a pension to Kate H. 
Loyett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2254) granting a pension to Jacob Kelch- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2255) granting a pension to Mary Alice 
John; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2256) granting a pension to Luther L. 
Kauffman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 2257) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Hackley, alias Thomas Jefferson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2258) granting a pension to Jane Heist; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2259) granting a pension to Sophia G. 
Eckman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2260) granting a pension to William H. 
Eoute; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2261) granting a pension to Ellen Gunton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2262) granting a pension to Michael S. 
Dietrich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2263) granting a pension to Alfred Dress- 
ler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2264) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Diell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2265) granting a pension to Harriet Barnd; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2266) granting a pension to Emma Bound; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2267) granting a pension to Emma Crewitt; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2268) granting a pension to Mary E. Clark; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2269) granting a pension to Benjamin E. 
Kneibler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2270) granting a pension to Harry W. 
Albeck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2271) granting an increase of pension to 
Isane Zerbe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2272) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Woolley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2273) granting an increase of pension to 
William Walt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2274) granting an increase of pension 
to Joel W. Strohecker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2275) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Utt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2276) granting an increase of pension to 
William Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2277) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Strausser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2278) granting an increase of pension to 
William Spotts; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2279) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2280) granting an increase of pension to 
William Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2281) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles P. Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2282) granting an incrense of pension to 
Christopher Sigmund; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2283) granting an increase of pension to 
James Sheap; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2284) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas F. Search; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2285) granting an increase of pension to 
David Ruckel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2286) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Riddell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 2287) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Raver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2288) granting an inerease of pension to 
John Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2289) granting an increase of pension to 
John Nungesser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2290) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Morton; to the Committee on Invalld Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2291) granting an incrense of pension to 
J. Hunter Miles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2292) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Metz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2293) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Leib; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2294) granting an merense of pension to 
Daniel Knarr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2295) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Kearns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2296) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenzo D. Kase; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2297) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth C. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensivns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2298) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2299) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Garner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2300) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Francis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2301) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph L. Frame; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2302) granting an increase of pension to 
Alem B. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2303) granting an inerense of pension to 
George Duke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2804) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Dietrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2305) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Croft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2306) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Crague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2307) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Conner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2308) granting an incrense of pension to 
Daniel Bubb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2309) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon Beishline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2310) for the relief of J. K. Beltz; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2311) for the relief of Jeremiah Rader; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2312) for the relief of Joseph G. Swank; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2313) for the relief of Louisa Weaver; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2314) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to bestow a medal of honor upon Lieut. Russell Karns; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 2315) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Richard Harkness; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2316) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Butcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2317) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Tohill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2318) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth F. Peddecord; to the Committee on Invalid Penstons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2319) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Gustin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2820) granting an incrense of pension 
George M. Bence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2321) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel T. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 2322) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Allen; to the Committee on Tivalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill CH. R. 2323) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a hill (H. R. 2324) granting an increase of pension to 
William Vandeventer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (II. R. 2325) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver P. Helton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2326) granting an incrense of penston to 
Nathan Grover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2327) granting an increase of peision to 
William R. Rennels; to the Conumfttee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 2828) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2829) granting un increase of pension to 
Jesse M. Williams; to the Connnittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a binn (H. R. 2330) granting an inerease of pension to 
J. A. MeCoskey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 2331) granting an Increase of pension to 
John Helt; to the Committee on Inynlid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2882) granting an increase of pension to 
Davitl O. Gitlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 2333) granting an increase of pension 
David Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u DILL (II. R. 2884) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarkson Tryon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alzo, a WH (H. R. 2395) granting an increase of pension to 
William: Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2336) granting nn increase of pension to 
John H. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2387) granting an increase of pension to 
Micknel Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 DHL (H. R. 2888) granting a pension to Archibald 
Van Deren: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2329) granting a pension to Anna Howell; 
to the Committee on Tavalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2240) granting a pension to W. H. Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2841) granting a pension to Frank J. 
Himes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2312) granting a pension to Jolm 8. 
Kernns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2343) granting a pension to Lena I.. Ste- 
venson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2344) to remove the charge of desertion 
against John McEthiney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2845) to eorrect the military record of 
A. C. Burk: to the Committee on Military Affatrs. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 2346) to correct the military record of 
John Healy: to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2247) to correct the military record of 
Lewis Rankin; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 2348) to correst the military record of 
Norman B. Roberts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, u bil (H. R. 2349) for the relief of Francis M. Watrous; 
to the Committee on Military Afairs. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 2350) granting an in- 
creuse of pension to Matthew II. Jumtson; to the Committee 
on Tnvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (HI. R. 2351) granting an increase 
of pension to Naney W. Cottey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 232) granting nn increase of pension to 
James Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill CHE R. 2253) granting a pension to Olenu M. 
Hagenson: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, n binn (II. R. 2854) granting a pension to Ellen Weiler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 2855) granting a pension to Kate Johi- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2856) grauting a pension to Thomas Lang; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 2857) granting a pension to Charles I. 
Heywood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2358) granting a pension to Edward Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 2389) to refund certain tonnage taxes and 
light dues; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 2360) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Hartman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 2361) granting an increase of pension to 
Evan Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2302) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2363) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Barr; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2364) granting an increase of pension to 
James Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2365) granting an inerease of pension to 
Emanuel Kresge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2366) granting an increase of pension to 
Uriah Shell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2367) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Brecht; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2368) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmer E. Frederick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2369) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Heim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2370) granting an inerease of pension to 
Charles C. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2871) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Zellner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2372) granting an increase of pension to 
Thompson Decker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2373) granting an increase of pension to | 


Samuel Moyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2374) granting an increase of pension to 
Morris Ecker; to the Committce on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2875) granting an increase of pension to 
John Burger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2376) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Creahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2377) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaiah Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2378) granting an inerease of pension to 
Patrick Fitzpatrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2379) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Vogel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2380) granting an increase of pension to 
George Starner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2381) granting an inerease of pension to 
Henry Wildrick; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2382) granting an increase of pension to 
George King; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2383) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Weayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2384) granting an increase of pension to 
William Peltz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2385) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Ramsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: A bill (II. R. 2386) granting 
am increase of pension to Laura Shelby Converse; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 2387) for the 
relief of W. J. Bilderbacker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 2388) for the relief of Nancy M. Cocker- 
ham, heir of Cirley Fairchilds, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2389) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Oliver, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2390) for the relief of the widow and 
the heirs of Daniel R. Wright, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2391) for the relief of the heirs of Rebecca 
James, decensed; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2892) for the relief of the estate of 
Elizabeth Riley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 2393) for the relief_of the 
American West Indies Trading Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2394) granting a pension to Henrietta 
Sherman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 2395) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel P. Beck; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2390) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Ayers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2397) granting an increase of pension to 
J. B. Megehan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2398) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert McConnell;.to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 2399) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Konſcka; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2400) granting a pension to A. G. Hamilton, 
alias Garland Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2401) granting a pension to Thomas H. 
Hicks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2402) granting a pension to Anne E. 
Preddy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2403) granting a pension to Samuel A. 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2404) granting a pension to B. E. De Vall; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2405) granting a pension to Sarah L. 
Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2406) granting a pension to Thomas S. 
Garen; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2407) granting a pension to David Hubert; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2408) granting a pension to Rhoda L. 
Hendricks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2400) granting a pension to Minnie Bry- 
ant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2410) granting a pension to Misses M. E. 
and S. J. Gladney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2411) granting a pension to Nancy E. 
Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2412) granting a pension to William B. 
Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2413) granting a pension to Phoebe A. 
Montgomery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2414) granting a pension to Albert I. 
Merrill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2415) granting a pension to Julius C. 
Parrott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2416) granting a pension to John B. 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2417) granting a pension to G. A. Joyner; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2418) granting a pension to Charles 
Woolston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2419) for the relief of Margaret Hard- 
wick; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2420) for the relief of Thomas J. Estes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2421) for the relief of H. ©. Chase; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2422) for the relief of Mrs. M. A. Hibbard; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2423) for the relief of Lizzie E. McCord, 
administratrix of Moses S. McCord, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2424) for the relief of William M. West; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2425) for the relief of Annie H. Rainey 
and heirs of William S. Rainey; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2426) for the relief of the heirs of W. L. 
Dillon; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2427) for the relief of W. J. Massey; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2428) for the relief of the heirs of Miles 
Knowlton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2429) for the relief of the heirs of John G. 
Freeman, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2430) for the relief of the heirs of John II. 
Austin, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2431) for the relief of the heirs of Mary 
Edwards, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2432) for the relicf of the heirs of George 
Sink; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2433) for the relief of the heirs of G. W. 
Morris; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2434) for the relief of the heirs of William 
W. Davis, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2485) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
O. Burkhead; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2436) for the relief of the heirs of J. A. 
Patillo; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2437) for the relief of the heirs of Mar- 
guerite E. Dennis; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2438) for the relief of the heirs of Eliza 
Ann Ashcraft; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2439) for the relief of the heirs of Susan 
McCurley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2440) for the relief of the heirs or estate of 
Jesse E. Lacey, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2441) for the relief of the heirs of Azraih 
Mitchell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2442) for the relief of the heirs of Wesley 
W. Wallace; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2443) for the relief of the heirs of Levander 
Jenkins, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2444) for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Jennie Hunter; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2445) for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Hugh Rowen; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2446) for the relief ef the heirs of H. S. 
Young; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (II. R. 2447) for the relief of the heirs of John J. 
Johnson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2448) for the relief of the heirs of David R. 
Lamb; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2449) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
J. Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2450) for the rejief of the heirs of John 
Kirk; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2451) for the relief of the estate of J. H. 
Moseby. deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2452) for the relief of the estate of James 
Scull; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2433) for the relief of the estate of Moses 
S. McCord; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2454) for the relief of the estate of 
Amanda E. Buck, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2455) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Virginia A. Jones, adminis- 
tratrix of Samuel J. Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2456) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of William A. Bethel, admin- 
istrator of Martha Harrison, deceased, and Oliver P. Lister; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2457) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of William E. Floyd, adminis- 
trator of Asa Crow, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2458) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of heirs of Thaddeus N. Fer- 
rell, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2459) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Dr. W. D. Barnett, deceased, late of Cleveland 
County, Ark. ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2400) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Pine Bluff, Ark.; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 2461) 
to provide for the repayment of the ransom of Ellen M. Stone; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 2462) granting an increase 
of pension to James N. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2463) granting an Increase of pension to 
Francis M. Forbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 2464) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Elwood Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2465) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Pride; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2466) granting an increase of pension to 
James Crain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2467) granting a pension to A. M. Huck- 
step; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 2468) granting an increase 
of pension to Barzillar P. Irons; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 2469) granting an increase of 
pension to Llewellyn W. French; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2470) granting an increase of pension to 
T. S. Dexter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2471) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Rail; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2472) granting an increase of pension to 
William Rech; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2478) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2474) granting an increase of pension to 
John Rexford; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (15. R. 2475) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Gatton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2476) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel D. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2477) granting a pension to Frank Rich- 
ardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2478) granting relief to Thomas E. 
Osborn; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2479) to place Jonathan J. McClarren on 
the retired list with the rank of captain; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 2480) granting an merease 
of pension to Louisa Jacobs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2481) granting an increase of pension to 
S. G. Ragsdale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2482) granting an increase of pension to 
John Coombs; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2488) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel S. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2484) granting an increase of pension 
Marcus E. Cartwright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 2485) granting an increase of pension 
Perry Knox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2486) granting an increase of pension 
William A. Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2487) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth A. Pearce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2488) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine May; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2489) granting a pension to Emmett 
Puckett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2490) granting a pension to Edwin Cline; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2491) granting a pension to Sophia Good- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2492) granting a pension to Mary 8. 
Overby ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2493) granting a pension to William . 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2494) granting a pension to Columbus 
Wise; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2495) granting a pension to Stephen H, 
Harrel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2496) granting a pension to William H. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, atbill (H. R. 2497) granting a pension to Robert S. 
Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2498) granting a pension to Ulysses S. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2499) granting a pension to George Price; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 2500) for the relief of George D. Blakey; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2501) for the relief of Francis M. Price; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2502) for the relief of Frank W. Clark; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2503) for the relief of Walter Langley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2504) for the relief of George W. Lackey, 
surviving partner of the firm of William Lackey & Sons; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2505) for the relief of the estate of John 
M. Higgins, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2506) for the relief of the estate of W. C. 
Russell, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2507) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of A. W. Richards, adminis- 
trator of estate of Kinchen Bell, deceased ; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 2508) to enroll 
James B. Nichols and others as Choctaw Indians in Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 2509) granting an increase 
of pension to Absolom Wood; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2510) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Smedley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2511) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2512) granting an increase of pension to 
John Walsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2513) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Swaim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2514) granting an increase of pension: to 
Charles Van Schoick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2515) granting an imerease of pension to 
James P. Grove; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2516) granting an increase of pension to 
William Burrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2517) granting an increase of pension 
John T. Starr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2518) granting an increase of pension 
John Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2519) granting an increase of pension 
Willet Van Winkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2520) granting an inerease of pension 
Thomas S. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2521) granting an increase of pension 
Sernphim T. Thery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2522) granting an increase of pension 
William Jones; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2523) granting an increase of pension 
Preston Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2524) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Mishler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 2525) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Gallagher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2526) granting an increase of pension 
John H. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2527) granting an increase of pension 
George P. McClellan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2528) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Shropshire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2529) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas B. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2530) granting an increase of pension 
James Downey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2581) granting an increase of pension 
James W. McMillen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2532) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin F. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2533) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Bray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2534) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas A. Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2535) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob B. Proctor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2536) granting an increase of pension’ 
Job J. Whiteman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2537) granting an inerease of pension 
George W. Horine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2838) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Stauffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2539) granting an increase of pension 
Tsane Z. Stine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2540) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas F. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2541) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas E. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. N. 2542) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Latham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2543) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvanus G. Peppel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2544) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Will; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2545) granting an increase of pension to 
Russell Punteney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2546) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiliam ©. Rike; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. N. 2547) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Towner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2548) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Hazenwinkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2549) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezekiel Justice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bilt (H. R. 2550) granting an increase of pension to 
William Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2551) granting a pension to Willlam L. 
Archer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2552) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Bess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2553) granting a pension to Clark Con- 
ners; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2554) granting a pension to William E. 
Gilehrist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2555) granting a pension to Anna F. 
Haddoek ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2536) granting a pension to Maria Fix; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2557) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Phares; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2558) granting a pension to Jean B. Kopf; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2559) granting a pension to Ema S. 
Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2560) for the relief of Joseph M. Howe; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2561) to correct the military record of 
William Schroeder; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2562) to correct the military record of 
John B. Ford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2563) to remove the charge of desertion. 
against Ephraim H. Gallion; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 2564) granting 
an inerease of pension to Henry Selover; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2565) granting an increase of pension to 
Isane Seymour; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2566) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred S. Weymouth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2567) granting an inerease of pension to 
James P. Aney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2568) granting a pension to Mary Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2569) granting a pension to Regina Ebert; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2570) granting a pension to Mary Dowling; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2571) for the relief of Lydia Mahoney; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2572) for the relief of the McBride Elec- 
tric Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2578) for the relief of Michael Flaherty, 
guardian of John Flaherty, claimant; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2574) to correct the military record of 
Andrew J. Weidle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2575) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
M. Cannon, administrator; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany the bill intro- 
duced for the special relief of Reason W. Eberhardt; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of citizens of Glen Ellyn, III., 
against the establishment of a parcels post, and protest of cit- 
fzens of Aurora, III., against the establishment of a parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the eleventh district of Illinois, 
favoring the establishment of a national health department; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of the Union League Club of the 
city of New York, indorsing the action of the President in call- 
ing the extra session of Congress, and favoring Canadian reci- 
procity;.to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Socialists of La Crosse, Wis., 
against increased rate of postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. y 

Also, petition of George D. Eggleston Post, No. 133, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Appleton, Wis., urging passage of H. R. 
29346, of the third session of the Sixty-first Congress, commonly 
known as the Sulloway bill’; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin associations of creamery owners 
and managers, against Hepburn bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin citizens, favoring election of 
United States Senators by direct vote; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Also, petition of the Trempealeau County Union of the 
American Society of Equity, in favor of retaining the present 
10-cent tax on all colored oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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Also, petition of Wisconsin citizens, against Canadian reci- 
procity; petition of citizens of Wisconsin, favorug retention of 
duty on barley and oleomargarine; and resolution of the Ameri- 
can Protective Tariff League of New York City, opposed to the 
adoption of the Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Streator, III., for 
the creation of a national department of health; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interlor Department. 

Also, petition of American Protection Tariff League, in op- 
position to Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of Alvin Green; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Belvidere, III., concerning dona- 
tion of public lands to Archbishop of Santa Fe, N. Mex.; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of 44 citizens of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
ngainst accepting the silver service offered by the State of 
Utah for the battleship Utah; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petition of 150 resi- 
dents of Haverhill, Mass., favoring the establishment of a na- 
tional department of health; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of 244 residents of Newburyport, Mass., favoring 
the establishment of a national department of health; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: Petition of South Side 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Butler, Pa., favoring 
passage of Miller-Curtis bill, (1) to protect dry territory by ex- 
cluding liquors from interstate-commerce protection; (2) the 
Curtis bill, to prohibit saloons in Hawaii; (3) the McCumber- 
Terrell bill, to forbid liquor selling in ships and buildings used 
by the United States Government; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, insisting upon the 
building of the battleship New York in compliance with the law 
of 1910; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Bolivar Lodge, No. 570, of Bolivar, Pa., and 
America’s Pride Council, No. 952, of Export, Pa., Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, in favor of illiteracy test for im- 
migrants; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition signed by Mrs. H. S. Townsend, 
W. F. Swan, F. Dunsterberg, and other citizens of Utah, pro- 
testing against any increase in second-class rates of postage; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition against parcels post by J. W. Bas- 
sett and others, of Lena, Wis.; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kaukauna, and Henry Jonen, of 
South Kaukauna, and other citizens of adjoining towns, favor- 
ing parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition against parcels post by Thomas F. De Wave 
and others, of Cooperstown; G. J. Stodola, of Brageau; and 
R. D. Zuehlke and others, of Suring, Wis.; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of 150 citizens of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., favoring the establishment of a national health depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment. 

Also, petitions from various citizens and business firms of 
Waynoka, Avard, Woodward, Moorland, Alva, Cherokee, Inger- 
soll, Carmen, Okeene, Ringwood, Oklahoma City, El Reno, 
Yukon, Cement, Apache, Anadarko, Luther, Geary, Taloga, 
Okla., protesting against a parcels post; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petitions of D. A. Fraser and 6 others, 
of Port Huron, Allen Phillips and 15 others of Port Huron, 
E. P. Draper and 8 others of Allenton, Mrs. Mary Russell and 
26 others of Silverwood, all of Michigan, favoring the Miller- 
Curtis bill (S. 7528 and H. R. 28641); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Fred. W. Pohley and 24 others, of Avoca, St. 
Clair County, and William R. Simons and 37 others of China 
Township, St. Clair County, Mich., favoring parcels post; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition adopted by the Republican caucus of Goodland 
Township, Lapeer County, against the passage of the Canadian 
reciprocity bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of Theodore Munger 
and 55 others, of Rochester, Mich., relative to the conseryation 
of the soil; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. SHARP: Protest of citizens of Greenwich, Ohio, 
against reduction in wool schedule; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. UTTER: Resolutions of the Polish National Alli- 
ance, Group No. 1180, of Woonsocket, R. I., against further 
restriction of immigration; resolutions of Local Union No. 
1831, Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Arctic, R. I., 
favoring an illiteracy test for immigrants; resolutions of 
Street Sweepers’ Union No. 13114, of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring 
an illiteracy test for immigrants; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, statement of the adjutant general of Rhode Island, in 
support of the so-called militia pay bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Providence Division, No. 57, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, for an investigation concerning dairy 
products and for the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on oleomar- 
garine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, remonstrance of Fletcher W. Lawton, Henry K. Little- 
field, and John T. Gardner, members of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island, protesting, in behalf of the fishing interests 
in and about Newport, R. I., against ratification of the proposed 
reciprocity agreement with Canada relative to fish; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Woonsocket, R. I., favor- 
ing the establishment of a department of public health; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ý 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Papers to accompany bill 
granting an increase of pension to Ann Elizabeth Kitchin; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of Washington Camp, No. 79, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Frenchtown, N. J., urging the immediate 
passage of II. R. 15413, Sixty-first Congress, providing for ad- 
ditional legislation for checking undesirable immigration; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Millstone Valley Grange, No. 169, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Millstone, N. J., urging the passage of a bill 
providing for the correction of the defects in the Federal stat- 
utes governing the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, affidavits to accompany bill granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, April 6, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

Le Roy Percy, a Senator from the State of Mississippi, ap- 
peared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 


REFERENCE BUREAUS IN LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting a special re- 
port relative to the legislative reference bureaus in the Library 
of Congress (S. Doc. No. 7), which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on the Library and or- 
dered to be printed. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law filed under the 
act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims set out 
in the annexed findings by the court relating to the vessel 
schooner Yeatman, Roger Crane, master (S. Doc. No, 5), which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting the findings 
of fact and conclusions of law filed under the act of January 20, 
1885, in the French spoliation claims set out in the annexed 
findings by the court relating to the vessel brig Sally, James 
Wallace, master (S. Doc. No. 4), which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, which was referred to the 
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Committee on the Geological Survey and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


House joint memorial No. G—Requesting the Congress of the United 
States to take steps to prohibit the changing of the old names of 
Montana's mountains and streams. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled: 

Whereas the Government officials In charge of the work of making 
geological, topographical, and other Government surveys of Montana, 
both in and out of forest reserves, have seen fit to change the old names 
of many of our mountains and streams; and 

Whereas the old names index Montana's early history and should be 
preserved as part of the old West: Now therefore be it 

Resolved (the Senate concurring), That we, the Twelfth Legislature of 
the State of Montana, do hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States for the passage of necessary legislation forbidding the changing 
of names of Montana's mountains, rivers, and streams, and to make it 
obligatory upon those in authority to use the old names in making 
maps of this State; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, instructed to 
transmit properly authenticated copies of this resolution to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, our Senators and Representatives in Congress, the 
Director of the United States Geological Survey, and to the President 
of the United States Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, 
W. W. McDowetr, 
Sneaker of the House. 
W. R. ALLEN, 
President of the Senate. 

Approved, March 3, 1911. 

Eo WIN L. Norris, Governor. 

Filed March 3, 1911. 

A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 
By Davib Vizer, Deputy. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 

I. A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of house joint memo- 
rial No. 6, requesting Congress to take steps to prohibit the changing 
of the old names of Montana's mountains and streams, enacted by the 
twelfth session of the 8 VARAR Assembly of the State of Montana, 
and approved by Edwin L. Norris, governor of said State, on the 3d 
day of March, 1911. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 4th da 
of March, A. D, 191J. i 2 A * 


[SEAL] A. N. Yoper, Sceretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


House joint memorial No. 12—Memortalizing the Congress of the 
United States to create a commission whose duties shall be to classify 
5 segregate all agricultural lands in forest reserves in the United 

ates, 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled: 


Whereas large areas of agricultural lands are included in the various 
forest reserves of the United States that are more valuable for agri- 
culture than for forestry; and 

Whereas the same should be speedily opened to actual and bona fide 
settlers applying for same under the homestead laws: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, the senate concurring, That we, the Twelfth Legislature 
of the State of Montana, do hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States that a commission of three persons be appointed for each 
State In which forest reserves are located; said commission to consist 
of one resident of such State and one person connected with the For- 
estry Service and one person whose residence shall not be in the State. 
The duties of sald commission shall be to enforce the laws relative to 
homesteads in the forest reserves in a just and liberal manner, and to 
immediately pass on the application of all persons applying for home- 
steads upon such reservations; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to transmit properly authenticated copies of this resolution to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, our Senators and Representatives in Congress, to 
the President of the United States Senate, and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 

W. W. McDowenn, 


Speaker of the House. 
W. R. ALLEN i idee 


President of the Senate, $ 
Approved, March 2, 1911. 2 


EDWIN L. Nonuts, Gov . 
Filed March 2, 1911. giy 


A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 

1. A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a truc and correct copy of house joint memorial 
No. 12, memorializing Congress to create a commission whose duties 
shall be to classify and segregate all agricultural lands in forest re- 
serves in the United States, enacted by the twelfth session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana and approved by Edwin L. 
Norris. governor of said State, on the 2d day of March, 1911. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 4th d 
of March, A. D. 1011, : : ad 

[SEAL.] A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, which was referred to 
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the Committee on Publie Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: . 


Senate joint memorial 10. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States assembled: 
Whereas under the present statutes and rulings of the Department 

of the Interior relating to the disposition of coal lands owned by the 

United States it is now possible that the price of coal lands may fiuc- 

tunte or change between the date of entry and the time of payment by 

the entryman; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Twelfth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana that such fluctuation or change of price dur Ss that 
period is unfair and unjust to the entryman: Now therefore be it 

Resolved (the House concurring), That we, the Twelfth Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, do hereby petition the Congress of 
the United States for the passage of necessary legislation to correct and 
remedy the evil herein above referred to, 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state of the State of Montana to the Senate of the United 
States, and that a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the secretary 
of state of the State of Montana to the House of Representatives of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be transmitted by the secretary of 
state of the State of Montana to the Senators and Representative in 
Congress of the State of Montana, with the request that they use 
every effort within their power to bring about a speedy action for tke 
accomplishment of the ends and purposes herein indicated. 

W. R. ALLEN, 
President of the Senate. 

W. W. McDowetrn, 

Speaker of the House. 

Approved, March 3, 1911. 


Filed March 4, 1911. 


Epwin L. Nonnis, Governor. 


A. N. Yoper, Secretary of State. 
By Davip Pizer, Deputy. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Montana, 88; 

I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of senate joint memo- 
rial No. 10, relating to the disposition of coal lands by the United 
States, enacted by the twelfth session of the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Montana and approved by Edwin L. Norris, governor of 
said State, on the 8d day of March, 1911. 

In ee Pade sats I have hereunto set my band and affixed the 

reat seal of sa ate, i 
3 Done at the ay t Helena, the capital of said State, this 6th day 


0 
f March, A. D. 1911. 
Š TERS A. N. Yooper, Sceretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Rrcorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 15. 

Whereas by the terms of a treaty entered into between the United 
States of America and the Government of Russia in the year 1832 it 
was provided that the inhabitants of each of the respective contractin 
States and all of such inhabitants should be at liberty to sojourn an 
reside in all parts of the territories of the other and should enjoy 
the same security and protection as natives of the country wherein 
they reside, on condition of their submitting to the laws and ordinances 
there prevailing; and 

Whereas the said Government of Russia now claims the right, under 
the provisions of such led 5 to exclude from its territories American 


W. R. ALLEN, 
President of the Senate. 


EDWIN L. Norris, Governor. 


A. N. Yoprn, Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 

I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of house joint memorial 
No. 15, petitioning Congress to adopt the resolution now pending to recog- 
nize the rights of American 8 under treaty, enacted by the 
twelfth session of the Legislative Assem ly of the State of Montana and 
approved by Edwin L. Norris, governor of said State, on March 6, 1911. 

n testimony whercof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the 7951 of Helena, the capital of said State, this 6th day of 


March, A. D. 19 
A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


Approved, March 6, 1911. 
Filed March 6, 1911. 


[ SEAL, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, which was referred to 
the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 3. 
To ae babel Senate and House of Representative in Congress as- 
sem 5 
Whereas a natlonal forest reserve has been established in tral 
western Montana known as the Sega Mountains National Forest;-and 
Whereas the territory included within such Snowy Mountains Na- 
tional Forest is the natural home of great numbers of game animals; 


and 

Whereas such game animals have not now in the State of Montana 
any place or shelter where they are safe from the destruction of 
hunters; and 

Whereas it is deemed advisable that these game animals should be pre- 
served and allowed to breed and grow without molestation of hunters: 


Now therefore be it 

Resoleed (the senate . That we, the Twelfth Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, do hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States for the passage of necessary legislation to, at as carly a 
Gate as practicable, authorize the President of the United States.” by 

roclamation or exccutive order, to set aside and designate the territory 
ucluded within the Snowy Mountains National Forest as a game pre- 
serve wherein the natural wild game will be forever protected and 
immune from the attacks of the hunters. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state of the State of Montana to the Senate of the United 
States, and a copy thereof be forwarded by the secretary of state of the 
5 8 of Ponana to the House of Representatives at Washington, 

. C. ; an 

Resoleed further, That a copy thereof be transmitted by the secretary 
of state of the State of Montana to each of the Representatives of the 
State of Montana in the Congress of the United States with the request 
that they use every effort within their power to bring about a speedy 
action for the accomplishment of the ends and Es oses herein indicate 

W. W. MCDOWELL, 
Sneaker of the House. 
W. R. ALLEN, 
President of the Senate. 


Epwin L. Norris, Gorcrnor. 


A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 
By Davin Pizer, Deputy. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 

I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of house joint memo- 
rial No. 3, asking Congress to set aside and designate the territory 
included within the Snowy Mcuntains National Forest as a {Sate pre- 
serve, enacted by the twelfth session of the Legislative Assem ly of the 
State of Montana, and ‘approved March 4, 1911, by Edwin L. Norris, 
governor of said State. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 6th day of 
March, A. D. 1911. 


Approred, March 4, 1911. 
Filed March 4, 1911. 


A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 7—-Asking for the construction of two steel 
bridges over the Kootenal River in the Kootenai National Forest 
Reserve by the United States Government acting in conjunction with 
the civil government of Lincoln County, Mont. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States assembled: 


Whereas vast tracts of valuable public lands of Montana have here- 
tofore been withdrawn from settlement and set aside by the Federal 
Government as forest reserves thereby permanently preventing their 
occupation and development; and 

Whereas these forest reservations in the county of Lincoln, State 
of Montana, particularly, cover a large portion of the nrea of the 
county and are only accessible by mere forest trails suficient alone 
for footpaths, and are uttcrly Inaccessible at present to vehicles of 
any character as there are but few roads and bridges in any part of 
these reservations over which a ton See can be driven; and 

Whereas the land over which these forest trails bave been built 
can not be made br public taxation to bear any part of the expenses 
of a eS roads and bridges required by the inhabitants of these 
regions; an 

Whereas recent experiences have shown that the lack of suitable 
roads and bridges in these forest reserves has resulted in enormous loss 
by forest fires of vast quantities of very valuable timber aud in a 
terrible sacrifice of human life: Now therefore be It 

Resolrcd by the Senate of the Twelfth Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Montana (the House of Representatives concurring 
herein), That we petition the Congress of the United States for the 
neeessary legislation enabling and directing the construction, under 
supervision of the board of county commissioners of Lincoin County, 
Wont, of two steel highway bridges across the Kootenai River at 
uuliable and convenient places in Lincoln County, one half of the 
expenses of the construction of said bridges to be pala out of the funds 
sòt aside for the maintenance and protection of the national forests 
ond the other half of said ensces to be paid out of the public treasury 
of the sald county of Lincoln under an agreement to be entered into 
between the proper Federal officers and the county commissioners of 
Lincoln County. Mont. 

Resolved further, That n copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of the State of Montana to the Senate of the United States; 
and that a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the sceretary of 
the State of Montana, to the House of Representatives of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resoived, That a Coury hereof be transmitted, by the secre 
state of the State of Montana, to the Senators and Representa 
In Congress of the State of Montana, with the request t 


of 
Ives 
t they use 


every effort within their power to bring about a speedy action for the 
accomplishment of the ends and purposes herein indicated. 


W. R. ALLEN, 
President of the Senate. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
Approved, March 2, 1911. 


Epwin L. Norris, Gorernor. 
Filed, March 2, 1911. 


A. N. Yopen, Secretary of State. 

UNITED Stares OF AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 5 

I. A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a trae and correct copy of Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 7, asking for the construction of two steel bridges over 
the Kootenai River in the Kootenai National Forest Reserve, enacted 
by the twelfth session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana, and 9 by Edwin L. Norris, governor of sald State, 
on the 2d day of March, 1911. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great scal of said State. 

Done at the cu of Helena, the capital of said State, this 3d day 
of March, A. D. 1911. 

[sean] A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred 
to the Committee on Industrial Expositions and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution as Res. 61 A) indorsing the action of the United 
States House of Representatives in selecting San Francisco as the 
site for the Panama Canal Exposition of 1915. 


Whereas the people of Callfornia have raised seventeen and a half 
million dollars for the purpose of holding an international exposition at 
San Francisco in 1915 to celebrate the opening of the Lanama Canal, 
and neither ask nor desire aid from Congress other than a mere inyita- 
tion to foreign nations to 5 in sald exposition ; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
January 31, 1911, by decisive vote, has chosen San Francisco as the 
city in which to hold the exposition commemorating the opening of the 
Panama Canal: Now therefore be it 

Resolved Ly the assembly, the senate concurring, That we do hereby 
approve and indorse the sald action of the House of Itepresentatives of 
3 o United States in selecting San Francisco as the site for said cxpo- 
sition. 

C. A. INcnax, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THOMAS MORRIS, 
President of the Senate. 
C. B. SHAFFER, 
Chicf Clerk of the Assembly. 
E. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Clerk of the Scnate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of California, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcoxrp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 10— Relative to the establishment of a parcels 


Whereas the establishment of a parcels post would be an inestimable 
benefit to the State of California and an incalculable stimulus to trade, 


both domestic and foreign, throughout the whole of the United States; 


ani 

Whereas it has been found possible for the American express com- 
panies to nnite in giving to the British post office a flat rate of 24 
cents on pases up to 11 pounds for all distances between New York 
and San Francisco, thus proving the cconomiec practicability of such 
desired parcels post: Be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and Assembly of the State of California 
hereby join in requesting our Representatives in the Senate and House 
of Representatives at Washington to do their utmost to forward such 
legislation as may insure the establishment of a parcels post at rates 
not to exceed those accorded by American express companies to the 
foreigner, viz, 24 cents for packages up to 11 pounds; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions bo forthwith transmitted 
by the secretary of the senate to the President of the Senate of the 
United States and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and a copy hereof to each Member of Congress from the 
State of California. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 7. 


Whereas it appears from Investigation recently made by the Senate 
of the United States and otherwise that polygamy still exists in certain 
places in the United States notwithstanding prohibitory statutes en- 
acted by the several States thereof; and 

Whereas the practice of polygamy is generally condemned by the 
people of the United States, and there is n demand for the more 
effectual prohibition thereof by placing the subject under Federal juris- 
diction and control, at the same time reserving to each State the right 
to make and enforce its own laws relating to marriage and divorce: 


Now therefore 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the application be made, and 
hereby is made, to Congress under the provisions of Article V of the 
Constitution of the United States for the calling of n convention to 
propose an amendment to the Constitution of the United States whereby 
polygamy and polygamous cohabitation shall be prohibited, and Con- 

cas a be given power to enforce such prohibitlon by appropriate 
egislation. 

Seelen, That the legislature of all other States of the United 
States, now in session or when next convened, be, and they are hereby, 
respectfully requested to join in this application by the adoption of 
this or an equivalent resolution. 
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Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and he hereby is, | States for the calling of a convention to propose an amendment to the 
directed to transmit copies of this application to the Senate and House | Constitution of the 


of Representatives of the United States and to the several Members 
of said bodies representing this State therein; also to transmit copies 
hereof to the legislatures of all other States of the United States, 
W. W. MCDOWELL 
Speaker of the House. 
W. R. ALLEN, 
President of the Senate, 


Approved, March 1, 1911. 
Epwin L. Norris, Governor. 


Filed March 1, 1911. 
A. N. Lobnn, Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of house jot me- 
morial No. 7, relating to the practice of polygamy, enacted by the 
twelfth session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana 
and . by Edwin L. Norris, governor of said State, on the Ist 
day of March, 1911. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the iy. of Helena, the capital of sald State, this 1st day of 


March, A. D. 191 
[swau.] A. N. Lopnn, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Brother- 
hood ef the First Presbyterian Church of Parkersburg, Pa., 
praying for the ratification of the proposed arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Penn- 
sylyania, of sundry members of the Sunday school of the 
Church of the Brethren of East McPherson, Kans., and of the 
congregation of the Church of the Brethren of McPherson, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the suppression of the opium evil, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Lineoln Park Citizens’ 
Association of the District of Columbia praying for the passage 
of the so-called Judson bill to systematize the finances of the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of the Congress of the Knights 
of Labor remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch National Ger- 
man-American Alliance of America of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying 
that an investigation be made into the conditions existing at 
the Bureau of Immigration, Ellis Island, N. Y., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Jewish 
Organizations of New York, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the appointment of Jewish chaplains in the 
United States Army and Navy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Laymen's Missionary 
Movement of Hendersonville, N. C., and a petition of the 
Woman's Board of Missions of the Interior of Chicago, III., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the sup- 
pression of the opium evil, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Sammamish Valley Grange, 
No. 286, Patrons of Husbandry, of Bothwell, Wash., and the 
memorial of B. F. Anderson and sundry other citizens of the 
United States, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Salem, 
Oreg., and Union, La., remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called parcels-post bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

Mr. BROWN. I present a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Nebraska, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorv and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the Joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution by House and Senate of Nebraska Legislature, thirty- 
second session—Antipolygamy resolution. 


Whereas it appears from investigation recently made by the Senate 
of the United States, and otherwise, that polygamy still exists in cer- 
tain places in the United States notwithstanding prohibitory statutes 
enacted by the several States thereof; and 

Whereas the practice of polygamy is generally condemned by the 
people of the United States, and there is a demand for the more ef- 
fectunl prohibition thereof by placing the subject under Federal juris- 
diction and control, at the same time reserving to each State the right 
to make and enforce {ts own laws reluting to marriage and divorce: 
Now therefore 

Resolved, That the application be made and hereby is made to Con- 
gress under the provisions of Article V.of the Constitution of the United 


nited States whereby polygamy and polygamous 
cohabitation shall be prohibited, and Congress shall be giyen power to 
Resolved, That the le; 


enforce such prohibition by appropriate legislation. 
gislatures of all other States of the United States, 
now in session or when next convened, be, and they hereby are, respect- 
tuny requested to join in this application by the adoption of this or an 
equivalent resolution. 
Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and hereby is, di- 
rected to transmit copies of this application to the Senate and House 
of 1 of the United States, and to the several Members of 


sald dies representing this State therein; also to transmit copies 
hereof to the legislatures of all other States of the United States. 
Joun KUHL, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 
M. R. HOPEWELL, 


President of Senate. 
Approved, March 14, 1911. 
CHESTER H. ALDRICH, Governor. 
Filed March 14, 1911. 
A ADDISON Wart, Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Nebraska, ss: 

I, Addison Wait, secretary of the State of Nebraska, do hereby certify 
that the above is a true and correct copy of a joint resolution relating 
to the practice of polygamy, adopted by the thirty-second session of the 
Legislature of Nebraska and approved by Chester H. Aldrich, governor 
of said State, March 14, 1911. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Lincoln, this, the 14th day of March, A. D. 1911. 
[SEAL] ADDISON WAIT; Secretary of State. 
Mr. BROWN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Clay 
Center, Nebr., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 

Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the city council of Rock 
Island, III., praying for the enactment of legislation relative to 
the condition of the employees at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
III., which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Illinois, 
praying for the establishment of a national department of pub- 
lic health, which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present a memorial from 28 of 
the leading furniture manufacturers of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
I should like to have the memorial read for the information of 
the Senate, and the signatures may be printed with the consent 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the memorial was rend and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

GRAND Rapins, Micn., March 15, 1911. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

We commend the statesmanship of President William H. Taft for his 
negotiation of the Canadian reciprocity treaty as a step to larger 
e activity and freer trade with the countries of North 

merica. 

We believe, however, that amendments should be made to the treaty 
lowering or 1 8 the dutles on some classes ot manufactured 
goods that will be mutually beneficial: Therefore 

We the undersigned manufacturers respectfully request that our 
Senators and Representatives favor the removal of all duties between 
the two countries on manufactured furniture and refrigerators. 

Sligh Furniture Co., C. R. Sligh, president; Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Co., C. H. Leonard, president ; Imperial 
Furniture Co., F. Stuart Foote, secretary; Century 
Furniture Co., D. H. Brown, secretary; Luce Furniture 
Co., John Hoult, vice president ; Michigan Chair Co., 
H. S. Jordan, president; Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., 
F. I. Nichols, president; Phoenix Furniture Co., R. W. 
Merrill, secretary and treasurer; Nelson Matter Fur- 
niture Co., James G. McBride, secretary; The Gunn 
Furniture Co., Jno. P. Homiller, secretary; The Widdi- 
comb Furniture Co, Wm. Widdicomb, president; John 
Widdicomb Co., H. Widdicomb, jr., president: PREN & 
Gay Furniture Co., Jno. A. Cayode, secretary ; Sterling 
Desk Co., D. C. Cawthra, president; Wm. A. Berkey Fur- 
niture Co., K. F. Peck, secretary; Mueller & Slack Co., 
Chas. A. Eckart, treasurer; Grand Rapids Furniture 
Co., E. W. Irwin, secretary; Wilmarth Show Case Co., 
O, B. Wilmarth, secretary and treasurer; Retting Fur- 
niture Co., Ch Retting, treasurer; The 8 


Manufacturin Co., . W. Welch, treasurer; E. 
Paine Co. (Ltd.), E. S. Paine, chairman; Jno. D. 
Raab Chair Co., John D. Raab, president; Stickley 


Bros. Co., Albert Stickley, president; Royal Furniture 

Co., R. W. Irwin, secretary; Grand Rapids Chair Co., 

. D. Ryan, treasurer; Grand Rapids Show Case Co., 

S. D. Young, treasurer; Wagemaker Co. 5 5 

* Wagemaker, chairman; Snyder Furniture Co., Chas. 
Snyder, secretary. 

Mr. PERKINS. I present a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 16—Relative to the cession by the United 
States to the State of California of certain lands adjacent to Dead- 
mans Island, in the County of Los Angeles, State of California. 
Whereas by an act of the Legislature of the State of California en- 

titled “An act relinquishing to the United States of America the title 

of this State to certain lands,” approved March 9, 1897, the State of 
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APRIL 6, 


California 
extending 
mark, lying adjacent and conti 


anted all its right and title In and to the parcels of land 
rom high-water mark out to 300 yards below low-water 
ous to such lands of the United States 
in the State of Callfornia as lie upon tidal waters and are held, occu- 
pied, or reserved for military Hoe or defense, lying adjacent and 
contiguous to any island, the title to which is in the United States, or 
which island is reserved by the United States for any military or naval 
purpona or for defense, were granted. released, and ceded to the United 
tates of America under certain terms, conditions, and reservations 
expressed in sald act; and 

Whereas the title to Deadmans Island, a certain island situate in the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, and being within the boundaries of the city 
of Les Angeles, in Los Angeles County, State of California, is in the 
United States, and by said act there was granted to the United States a 
certain tract of land consisting of tide and submerged land surrounding 
said island, which said tract of land is bounded by a line distant 300 
yards out beyond low-water mark at all points where the boundaries of 
sald istand touch high-water mark; and 

Wherens said Deadmans Island is situated on the easterly side of 
the main entrance channel to that portion of Los Angeles Harbor 
formerly known as the inner harbor of San Pedro, and the said tract of 
land surrounding said island and so granted to the United States in- 
eludes n certain parcel of submerged a situated in the city of Los 
Angeles, in the county of Los Angeles, State of California, more par- 
ticularly described as follows: 

Beginning at the pane of intersection of the northerly boundary line 
of said tract of land so granted to the United States with the harbor 
line established by the United States on the westerly side of said chan- 
nel, said point being at or near station No. 10 of said harbor line; 
thence southeasterly along said harbor line to station ZZ thereof; 
thence continuing southeasterly from said station ZZ of said harbor line 
in a straight line to the point of intersection of the southerly boundary 
Une of said tract of land so granted to the United States, with the said 
harbor line, which said last-mentioned point is at or near station No. 
15 of said harbor line; thence northwesterly, northerly, and north- 
easterly along the westerly boundary line of said tract of land to the 
point of beginning; and 

Whereas said parce! of land above described is 1,875 fect, more or less, in 
length along the said channel and adjacent thereto, and has a maximum 
width of 360 fect, more or less, and contains approximately 11 acres cf 
land; and said parcel of land lies adjacent to other tide and submerged 
lands wholly under public ownership and control, lying on the westerly 
side of said channel; and 

Whereas the said city of Los Angeles has incurred a bonded in- 
debtedness of $3,000,000 for the purpose of developing and improving 
said Los Angeles Harbor, mouk that portion of tho jands and waters 
thereof adjacent to said parcel of land, by the construction of docks, 
wharves, and warehouses upon the water front of said city, the same to 
be owned and operated by said city, by the operating and construction 
of Panis strects and hig aye to the navigable waters of said harbor, 
and by the construction of slips, canals, and other waterways, and it is 
now proposed to expend the proceeds of said bonds for said 8 
and said parcel of land is so situated that it is urgently required for the 
construction and maintenance of public docks, wharves, slips, and other 
commercial appliances appurtenant thereto for the accommodation of 
commerce in said Los Angeles Harbor, and for the purpose of provid- 
ing the necessary frontage for nnd access to the same upon and from 
said channel and the other navigable waters of said harbor; and the 
use of said parcel of land for said purposes is necessary in order that 
the roe pe been eke channel — CEDERE = tiera 
may adequately u ‘or the purposes aforesaid, order to properly 
develop and improve said harbor for commercial purposes; and 

Whereas said parcel of land, by reason of its location and irregular 
shape, is not required or suitable for any of the purposes specified in 
said act, and the United States has never used and does not now use 
no eaae any of said purposes, or for any other purpose: Now there- 

‘ore be 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 
jointly, That the Legislature of the State of California memorializes 
the Congress of the United States to cede to the State of California 
that certain parcel of land situate in the city of Los Angeles, county 
of Los Angeles, State of California, hercinbefore referred to and more 
particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at the yea of intersection of the northerly boundary line 
of said tract of land so granted to the United States with the harbor 
line established by the United States on the westerly side of said chan- 
nel, said point being at or near station No. 16 of said harbor line; 
thence southeasterly along said harbor line to station ZZ thereof; 
thence continuing southeasterly from said station ZZ of said harbor 
line in a straight line to the point of intersection of the southerl 
boun line of said tract of land so granted to the United States, wit 
the said harbor line, which said last-mentloned point is at or near 
station No. 15 of said harbor line; thence northwesterly, northerly, and 
8 along the westerly boundary line of said tract of land to 
the point of beginning; 

For use for the construction and maintenance of public docks, slips, 
and wharves, and other commercial a 1 appurtenant thercto for 
the accommodation of commerce in said Los Angeles Harbor: and that 
the Government of the United States and the Secretary of War be rc- 
quested not to use said parcel of land for any of the purposes specified 
in said act or for any other purpose; and be it further 

Resolecd, That the State of California will accept the cession and 
transfer from the Government of the United States of said parcel of 
land last above described, to be held for public purposes, to wit, for 
the construction and maintenance of public docks, slips, and wharves, 
and other commercial appliances appurtenant thereto for the accommo- 
dation of commerce in Los Angeles Harbor; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State of California 8 offers to grant and 
relingnish to the United States its right and title to such other lands 
in, upon, or adjacent to the waters of said harbor, in addition to the 
landa heretofore granted to the United States, as shall be selected by 
the United States for military purposes or defense, or for such other 

8 as the Government of the United States may require; and be 
t further 

Resolved, That upon the pastago of this resolution the secretary of 
the senate be directed to forward a copy thereof to the Secretary of 
War and to the Senators and Representatives of the State of California 
in Congress, requesting them to present the resolution to the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. PERKINS. I present a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California, which I ask may be 


printed in the Recoxp and referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution hee EEA as the establishment of a parcels 
pos 


Whereas the establishment of a parcels post would be an inestimable 
bencfit to the State of California and an incalculable stimulus to trade, 
pen domestic and forcign, throughout the whole of the United States; 
an 

Whereas it has been found possible for the American express com- 
panies to unite in giving to the British post office a flat rate of 24 cents 
on parcels up to 11 pounds for ali distances between New York and 
San Francisco, thus proving the economic practicability of such desired 
parcels post: Be it 

Resolved, That the Senate aud assembly of the State of California 
hereby join in requesting our Representatives in the Senate and House 
of Ropresentatives at Washington to do their utmost to forward such 
legislation as may insure the establishment of a parcels post at rates 
not to exceed those accorded by American express 9 to the 
forcigner, viz, 24 cents for paces up to 11 pounds: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forthwith transmitted 
by the secretary of the senate to the President of the Senate of the 

nited States and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and n copy hereof to cach Member of Congress from the 
State of California. - 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation of Laconia, N. H., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
England, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

He also presented a petition of the Lincoln Park Citizens’ 
Association of the District of Columbia, praying that Lincoln 
Park, in the District of Columbia, be selected as the site for 
the proposed Lincoln Memorial, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Lincoln Park Citizens’ 
Association of the District of Columbia, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to systematize the finances of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of New 
Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented memorials of Fremont Grange, of 
Raymond; Pembroke Grange, of Pembroke; and of Candia 
Grange, No. 167, of Candia, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
in the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of Pioneer Grange, No. 
69, Patrons of Husbandry, of Kansas, and a memorial of Mount 
Pleasant Grange, No. 1445, Patrons of Husbandry, of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed recipro- 
cal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of Wiliam B. Meehan, of 
Boston, Mass., and of 600 citizens of Massachusetts, praying for 
the establishment of a national department of public health, 
which were referred to the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Wadena, Minn, remonstrating against the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in sending United States troops to 
the Mexican border, which wus referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented a petition of Thomas H. 
Marshall Post, No. 42, Grand Army of the Republic, of Belfast, 
Mo., anden petition of the Somerset County Veterans’ Associa- 
tion, of Madison, Me., praying for the passage of the so-called 
old-age pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of the Maine State Grange; of 
Local Grange No. 338. of Monticello; of Eureka Grange, No. 
118, of Mapleton; of Eastern Star Grange, No. 1, of Hampden, 
all of the Patrons of Husbandry; and of Aninsa Howe and 50 
other citizens of Aroostook County; of George H. Smith und 
146 other citizens of Aroostook County, all in the State of 
Maine, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memoria! of sundry members of 
the local chapter of the American Woman's League of Miami, 
Fla., remonstrating against the Ligh rate of postage charged on 
the Woman’s National Daily, published at University City, Mo., 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I present a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nebraska, in behalf of soldiers who served 
in Indian wars. I ask that the joint resolution be printed in 
the Rxcorp and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 


Joint resolution. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of Amcrica: 

Your memorialists, the Scnate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Nebraska, now In session, do hereby submit for your favorable 
consideration the following memorial: 

Whereas the soldiers who served in the Indian campaigns from 1803 
to 1883, rendering valuable service and enduring great hardship, many 
sacrificing their lives, and all glving to the Nation the best years of 
their life in opening up these vast western territories to be developed 
by the industry of the pioneer, have been unjustly neglected and for- 
gotten by the National Government. 

And while many whose services have made It possible to change the 
Great North American Desert, as it was called on the maps of less 
than 50 years ago, into rich and prosperous States have passed into 
eternity, there are a few aged veterans who still remain with us await- 
ing the final summons, we belicve it to be the grateful duty of the 
Government to see that these men in thelr declining years shall not 
lack the necessities of life. 

Therefore your memorialists respectfully request_the BB Era 3 of a 
bill fiving to the surviving soldiers who served the United States Gov- 
ernment 90 days or more in actual service in the Indian wars from 
1865 to 1883, inclusive, the same 


ensions accorded those who seryed 
in the Indian wars previous to 1860, during the Civil War, and during 
the Spanish War. 


The foregoing resolution was adopted by the Senate of the State of 
Nebraska on March 29, 1911. 
Wa. H. Sura, 
Sccretary State Senate. 
Approved by the house of representatives March $1, 1911. 
Hanny C. RICHARDSON, 
Chief Olerk. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer a privileged 
resolution (S. Res. 6). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtts in the chair). 
Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the Senate by resolution adopted on the 20th day of June, 
1910, authorized and directed the Committce on Privileges and Elections 
to investigate certain charges against WILLIAM LORIMER, a Senator 
from the State of Illinois, and to report to the Senate whether in the 
election of said Lonixng as a Senator of the United States from said 
State of Illinois there were used and employed corrupt methods and 
practices; and 

Whereas said committee, pursuant to said resolution, took the testi- 
mony of a large number of witnesses, reduced the testimony to printed 
form, and reported the same to the Senate, which was thereafter con- 
sidered and acted upon by the Senate; and 

Whereas the Illinois State Senate thereafter appointed a committee 
to investigate like charges against WILLTA]W LORIMER and to report to 
said State senate whether in the election of sald Lonrater to the United 
os Senate corrupt methods and practices were employed and used; 
an 

Whereas as it appears from the published reports of the proceedings 
of the said Illinois State Senate committee that witnesses who were 
not called and sworn by the committee of this Senate appointed to 
investigate said charges have appeared before the said committee of the 
Illinois State Senate, and upon being interrogated have given important 
material testimony tending to ne that $100,000 was corru Ey ex- 

ended to secure the election of WILLIAM LORIMER to the Unit tates 
nato: 

Resolved, That Senators Joun D. Works, CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
GEORGON P. MCLEAN, JOHN W. Kern, and ATLEB POMERENÐ be, and they 
are hereby, appointed a special committee, and as such committee be, 
and are hereby, authorized and directed to investigate and report to 
the Senate whether in the clection of WILETA3 Lorimer, as a Senator 
of the United States from the State of Illinois, there were used and 
employed corrupt methods and practices; that said committce be au- 
thorized to sit during the sessions of the Senate and during any recess 
of the Senate or of Congress, to hold sessions at such place or places 
as it shall deem most convenient for the purposes of the investigation, 
to employ stenographers, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to report the results of its investigation, including all testi- 
mony taken by it; and that the expenses of the inquiry shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved 
by the chairman cf the committee. 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. I ask to have the resolution printed and 
lie on the table subject to call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The introduction of bills and 
joint resolutions is next in order, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 1) to establish a department of health, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine. 

A bill (S. 2) supplementary to and amendatory of the act 
entitled An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Nation of Indians in Oklahoma,” approved June 28, 1906, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


The 


By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 3) to cooperate with the States in encouraging in- 
struction in agriculture, the trades and industries, and home 
economics in secondary schools; in maintaining instruction in 
these vocational subjects in State normal schools; in maintain- 
ing extension departments in State colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts; and to appropriate money and regulate its ex- 
penditure; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 4) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Stuimpff; 

A bill (S. 5) granting an increase of pension to Samuel C. 
Whitwam; and 

A bill (S. 6) granting an increase of pension to Leander O. 
Tucker; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 7) for the relief of Daniel M. Frost; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 8) to amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit 
the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal pur- 
poses,” approved February 9, 1909; 

A bill (S. 9) to amend the act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat., 
p. 1567), regulating the manufacture of smoking opium within 
the United States; and 

A bill (S. 10) imposing a tax upon and regulating the pro- 
duction, manufacture, and distribution of certain habit-forming 
drugs; to the Committee on Finance. 

A pill (S. 11) authorizing the Supreme Court of the United 
States to make rules of practice (with accompanying paper) ; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ¿ 

A bill (S. 12) to give effect to the provisions of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain concerning the fish- 
eries in waters contiguous to the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada, signed at Washington on April 1, 1908, and 
ratified by the United States Senate April 13, 1908; 

A bill (S. 13) to regulate the practice of pharmacy and the 
sale of poisons in the consular districts of the United States in 
China; and 

A bill (S. 14) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the reorganization of the Consular Service of the United 
States“; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 15) for the relief of the North American Transpor- 
tation & Trading Co.; and 

A bill (S. 16) for the relief of George Q. Allen; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 17) to amend an act entitled “An act making it a 
misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or will- 
fully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance by any 
person of his wife or of his or her minor children in destitute 
or necessitous circumstances,” approved March 23, 1906; 

A bill (S. 18) to incorporate the Grand Army of the Republic; 

A bill (S. 19) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
the outstanding title of the United States to lots 3 and 4, square 
103, in the city of Washington, D. C.; 

A bill (S. 20) directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
32, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C.; 

A bill (S. 21) for the relief of Ida A. Chew, owner of lot 
112, square 721, Washington, D. C., with regard to assessment 
and payment of damages on account of changes of grade due to 
construction of the Union Station, District of Columbia ; 

A bill (S. 22) to establish and disburse a public-school 
teachers’ retirement fund in the District of Columbia ; 

A bill (S. 23) to authorize the extension of Underwood 
Street NW.; 

A bill (S. 24) for the creation of the police and flremen's 
relief fund, to provide for the retirement of members of the 
police and fire departments, to establish a method of procedure 
for such retirement, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 25) to regulate the business of loaning money on 
security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations other 
than national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, sayings 
banks, building and Joan associations, pawnbrokers, and real- 
estate brokers in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 26) to authorize the acceptance by the United 
States of the gift of the Nathan Straus Pasteurized Milk 
Laboratory; 

A bill (S. 27) to authorize the town of Chevy Chase, Md, 
to connect its water system with the water system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; : 

A bill (S. 28) prohibiting corporations transacting business 
in the District of Columbia under a name similar to another 
corporation doing business therein; 
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A bill (S. 29) to amend paragraph 43 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
uid 80, 1903, and for other purposes,” approved July 1, 

A bill (S. 30) to provide for the extension of Kenyon Street 
from Seventeenth Street to Mount Pleasant Street and for the 
extension of Seventeenth Street from Kenyon Street to Irving 
Street, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

= bill (S. 31) to authorize the extension of Park Place NW.; 
an 

A bill (S. 32) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the extension of Newton Place NW. from New Hamp- 
shire Avenue to Georgia Avenue, and to connect Newton Place 
in Gass’s Subdivision with Newton Place in Whitney Close sub- 
division,” approved February 21, 1910; to the Committee on the 
Diu of Columbia, 

A bill (S. 33) granting an increa 
icittredbe: aaa g se of pension to Ellen B. 
2 bill (S. 34) granting an increase of pension to Truman 
all (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 35) creating an additional division of the Railway 
fie the Sek with Pe Ashi de at Omaha, Nebr., and provid- 

ssary officials therefor; to 
Offices and Post Roads. ; e 


A bill (S. 86) granting an fi 
Thesen JEg g increase of pension to William W. 


A bill (S. 37) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Stonebarger ; 


A bill (S. 38) granting an increase of pension to Jacob B. 
Mowry; 


ee (S. 39) granting an increase of pension to Wesley A. 
20 
A bill (S. 40) granting an inerease of pension to E. J. Webb; 


A bill (S. 41) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Jefferson; 


A bill (S. 
Reynolds; 

A bill (S. 43) granting an increase of pension to William Q. 
Mahan; 


A bill (S. 44) granting an increase of pension to William 
Smith Brown; 


A bill (S. 45) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Liebhart; 


A bill (S. 46) granting an increase of pension to C. W. 
Green ; 


A bill (S. 47) granting an increase of pension to Cornelius S. 
Munhall; 


5 A bill (S. 48) granting an increase of pension to L. D. For- 


42) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


and ; 
A bill (S. 49) granting an increase of pension to Arden R. 
Chapman ; 
A bill (S. 50) granting an increase of pension to Squire C. 
French; 
A bill (S. 51) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Scofield ; 
A bill (S. 52) granting an increase of pension to John Brown; 
a bill (S. 53) granting an increase of pension to W. II. 
yatt; 
A bill (S. 54) granting an increase of pension to David Pick- 
erell; 
925 bill (S. 55) granting an increase of pension to Lester 
Talker; 
A bill (S. 56) granting a pension to Joseph P. Morris; 
A bill (S. 57) granting an increase of pension to Abel Buck- 


ingham; 

A bill (S. 58) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Lennon ; 

A bill (S. 50) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
King; 

A bill (S. 60) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


Stege; 

A bill (S. 61) granting a pension to Katie A. Stewart; 

A bill (S. 62) granting a pension to Susan Perry; 

A bill (S. 68) granting an increase of pension to Wilson 
Aler (with accompanying papers): and 

A bill (S. 64) granting an increase of pension to Wingate K. 
Wachtel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

A bill (S. 65) providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Montana; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


A bill (S. 66) for the survey and allotment of lands now em- 
braced within the limits of the Crow Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all surplus 
lands after allotment; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 67) for the relief of Capt. Joseph Herring, United 
States Army, retired (with accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 68) for the relief of John Lynn; 

A bill (S. 69) for the relief of William O. Mallahan; 

A bill (S. 70) to remove the charge of desertion standing 
against the military record of Minor Berry (with accompany- 
ing paper) ; 

A bill (S. 71) for the relief of James M. Mulcahy (with accom- 
panying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 72) to further increase the efficiency of the Organ- 
ized Militia, and for other purposes (with accompanying pa- 
pers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. | 

A bill (S. 73) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
Lavelle; 

A bill (S. 74) granting an increase of pension to Wade Beach 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 75) granting a pension to Lucretia Coleman; and 

A bill (S. 76) for the relief of Bull Snake and Old Coyote, 
Crow Indians; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 77) to provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional district judge in and for the district of Colorado; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 78) to acquire a site for a public building at Ster- 
ling, Colo.; 

A bill (S. 79) to acquire a site for a public building at Colo- 
rado City, Colo.; 

A bill (S. 80) to acquire a site for a public building at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. ; 

A bill (S. 81) to acquire a site for a public building at Mont- 
rose, Colo. ; 

A bill (S. 82) to provide for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Durango, in the State of Colorado; and 

A bill (S. 83) to provide for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Fort Morgan, in the State of Colorado; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 84) to correct the military record of Evans Owens; 

A bill (S. 85) for the relief of Simon P. O'Neil; 

A bill (S. 86) for the relief of John Burke; 

A bill (S. 87) for the relief of George W. Brown; and 

A bill (S. 88) granting an honorable discharge to Daniel 
Booth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 89) to establish a subtreasury ut Denver, Colo.; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 90) to establish a fish-cnltural station in the State 
of Colorado; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 91) to provide for instruction in forestry in the 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts established under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and for 
experiments in forestry in agricultural experiment stations; 

A bill (S. 92) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to more 
effectually suppress and prevent the spread of diseases of 
potatoes known as black seab and wart disease, and for other 
purposes; 

A bill (S. 93) to establish a botanical laboratory at Denver, 


Colo. ; 

A bill (S. 94) for the building of a national road from Wagon 
Wheel Gap to the Wheeler National Monument, Colo. ; and 

A bill (S. 95) to establish standard packages and grades for 
apples, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 96) granting to the State of Colorado for the 
Colorado State University certain lands in lieu of lands in- 
closed in forest reservations; 

A bill (S. 97) for the relief of George W. Wicks; and 

A bill (S. 98) creating the Monument National Park; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 99) for the relief of the White River Utes, the 
Southern Utes, the Uncompahgre Utes, the Tabeguache, Muache, 
Capote, Weeminuche, Yampa, Grand River, and Uinta Bands of 
Ute Indians, known also as the Confederated Bands of Ute 
Indians, of Colorado; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 100) to carry into effect the findings of the military 
board of officers in the case of George Ivers, administrator; 

A bill (S. 101) for the relief of Jarib L. Sanderson; 

A bill (S. 102) for the relief of Alfred James Saynor; 

A bill (S. 103) for the relief of Samuel H. Caldwell; 

A bill (S. 104) for the relief of Carl Krueger; and 

A bill (S. 105) for the relief of Mrs. Julia L. Hall; to the 
Committee on Claims, 
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A bill (S. 106) to extend the provisions, limitations, and benc- 
fits of an act entitled “An act granting pensions to the sur- 
viyors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as 
the Black Hawk War, Creek War, Cherokee disturbances, and 
the Seminole War,” approved July 27, 1892, and of the act 
amendatory thereto; and 

A bill (S. 107) granting pensions to the surviving members 
and the widows of members of the Forsythe Scouts; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 108) to authorize the sale and disposition of the 
surplus and unallotted lands in the Cheyenne River Indian 
Reseryation, in the State of South Dakota, and making appro- 
priation and provision to carry the same into effect; 

A bill (S. 109) to authorize the sale and disposition of the 
surplus and unallotted lands in the Standing Rock Indian Reser- 
yation, in the States of South Dakota and North Dakota, and 
5 appropriation and provision to carry the same into 

ect; 

A bill (S. 110) to authorize the sale and disposition of a 
portion of the surplus and unallotted lands in Todd and Bennett 
Counties, in the Rosebud Indian Reseryation, in the State of 
South Dakota, and making appropriation and proyision to 
carry the same into effect; and 

A bill (S. 111) to authorize the sale and disposition of the 
surplus and unallotted lands in Washabaugh County, in the 
Pine Ridge Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, and 
making appropriation to carry the same into effect; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 112) granting an increase of pension to David 
Williams; 

2 bill (S. 113) granting an increase of pension to Philip 

UCAS 

A bill (S. 114) granting an increase of pension to Frank A. 
Fussett; and 

A bill (S. 115) granting an increase of pension to James 
Goodwin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 116) to maintain at the United States Military 
Academy an Engineer detachment; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (8. 117) granting an increase of pension to Annie G. 
Hawkins; and 

A bill (S. 118) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
Pierson Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

- By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 119) regulating the manner of appointing post- 
masters of the first, second, and third classes; to the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

A Dill (S. 120) for the relief of the several States under the 
act of July 8, 1898, and acts amendatory thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 121) to authorize the use of certain unclaimed 
moueys now in the registry of the United States circuit court 
for the northern district of Ohio for the improvement of the 
libraries of the United States courts for said district; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 122) to create a Board of River Regulation and to 
provide a fund, for the regulation and control of the flow of 
navigable rivers in aid of interstate commerce, and as a means 
to that end to provide for flood prevention and protection and 
for the beneficial use of flood waters and for water storage and 
for the protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion 
and from forest fires and for the cooperation of Government 
services and bureaus with each other and with States, munici- 
palities, and other local agencies; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ROOT: 

A bill (S. 123) to alter the regulations respecting the manner 
of holding elections for Senators; to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

A bill (S. 124) to incorporate the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 125) to permit the American Academy in Rome to 
enlarge its purposes, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 126) granting an increase of pension to Frank P. 
Sargent; 

105 bu (S. 127) granting an increase of pension to James 
Lynch; 


8185 bill (S. 128) granting an increase of pension to Abner F. 
lement; 

A bill (S. 129) granting a pension to Jennie H. Dennett; 

Be bill (S. 130) granting an increase of pension to Charles J. 
Esty ; 

A bill (S. 131) granting an increase of pension to Joseph L. 
Mitchell; and 

A bill (S. 182) granting an increase of pension to Frank Y. 
Marshall; to the Committee on Pensions. 4 

By Mr. FLETCHER : 

A bill (S. 133) to provide for a site and the erection of a 
public building at Marianna, Fla.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 134) providing for amending section 3142 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, making the office of 
internal-revenue collector a term office and fixing the term at 
four years, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 185) to establish land courts of the United States 
and an appellate land court of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 136) to prevent the sale or transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce of articles of food held in cold storage 
for more than the time herein specified, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 187) to prevent fraudulent representations as to 
Government guaranties of foods and medicines; and 

A bill (S. 138) for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or mislabeled paint, turpentine, or 
linseed oil; to the Committee on Manufactures. 

A bill (S. 189) authorizing the purchase of grounds for the 
accommodation of public buildings for the use of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 140) for the relief of Frank B. Crosthwaite; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 141) extending to the members of the Forsyth 
Scouts the provisions of the pension acts of June 27, 1890, and 
February 6, 1907; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 142) to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 148) to validate the location of mineral claims 
heretofore made by United States deputy mineral surveyors 
during their incumbency in office; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

A bill (S. 144) to legalize a bridge across the Pend Oreille 
River, in Steyens County, Wash.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

A bill (S. 145) to authorize popular subscriptions at all post 
offices for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and for publishing and 
malag the same; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

A bill (S. 146) granting an increase of pension to Abram 
Trexler; 

Abn bill (S. 147) granting an increase of pension to Sartin Me- 

MAS ; 

A bill (S. 148) granting an increase of pension to Pierpont 
II. B. Moulton ; 

A bill (S. 149) granting an increase of pension to Israel 


Gamblin; 
oo bill (S. 150) granting an increase of pension to Henry S. 
ack ; 
A bill (S. 151) granting an increase of pension to George I. 
Martin; 
A bill (S. 152) granting a pension to Grant Noble; 
A bill (S. 153) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
L. Ward; 
A bill (S. 154) granting an increase of pension to John W. 


Mowery; 

A bill (S. 155) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
‘Totten ; 

A bill (S. 156) granting an increase of pension to Ansel 
Decatur; 

A bill (S. 157) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Smith ; 
ne bn (S. 158) granting an inċrease of pension to Joseph C. 

orris; 

A bill (S. 159) granting a pension to Cleora E. Mason- 
heimer; 

A bill (S. 160) granting an increase of pension to Hiram L. 
Edwards; 
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A bill (S. 161) granting an increase of pension to William 
Dickson; 

_ A bill (S. 162) granting an additional pension to soldiers who 
were confined in Confederate prisons during the War of the 
Rebellion; 

A bill (S. 163) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
W. Wheeler; 

A bill (S. 164) granting an increase of pension to David D. 
Sullivan; 

1202 bill (S. 165) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
ogers; : 

A bill (S. 166) granting an increase of pension to Samuel J. 
Powers; 

8 bill (S. 167) granting an increase of pension to John Hays; 
an 

A bill (S. 168) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Chretien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 169) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the claims of Jones & Laughlin and others; and 

A bill (S. 170) for the relief of Anna T. W. Albree, adminis- 
tratrix of James T. Wood, deceased, and the Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co, of Pittsburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 171) placing John W. Saville, passed assistant en- 
gineer, United States Navy, on the retired list with an advanced 
rank; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 172) to amend an act authorizing the Washington, 
Spa Springs & Gretta Railroad Co., of Maryland, to enter the 
District of Columbia, with amendments, approved February 18, 
1907 ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

A bill (S. 173) granting an increase of pension to Edward S. 
ae (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. z 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 174) to provide for an experiment in the improve- 
ment of certain highways by the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the Postmaster General, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 
me bill (S. 175) granting an increase of pension to Ebenezer 

. Sims; 

A bill (S. 176) granting a pension to Silas Bradley; 

A bill (S. 177) granting a pension to G. C. Acree; 

A bill (S. 178) granting a pension to Harrie Pierson; and 

A bill (S. 179) granting a pension to Isaac Wharton; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 180) providing for the celebration of the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the act of emancipation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Industrial Expositions. 

A bill (S. 181) for the relief of the estate of George Vaught, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 182) for the relief of George B. Duncan; and 

A bill (S. 183) for the relief of G. A. Embry; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 184) for the erection of a publie building at Lan- 
easter, Ky.; and 

A bill (S. 185) for the erection of a public building at Ash- 
Jand, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 186) to correct the military record of Francis M. 
Grinstead; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
` A bill (S. 187) granting an increase of pension to Cornelius 
C. Vaughan; 
sun bill (S. 188) granting an increase of pension to Darius 

oung; 

A bill (S. 189) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth S. 
Phillips; 

A bill (S. 190) granting a pension to William P. Mandeville; 

A bill (S. 191) granting an increase of pension to Peter M. 
Bryant; ; 

A bill (S. 192) granting an increase of pension to James 
Short: 

A bill (S. 193) granting an increase of pension to S. Burdine; 
5 A bill (S. 194) granting an increase of pension to John H. 

arrett; 

a bill (S. 195) granting an increase of pension to John Luns- 
ford; 

A bill (S. 196) granting an increase of pension to David H. 
Burge; 

A bill (S. 197) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
aker; 

A bill (S. 198) granting an increase of pension to H. J. 
Mullins; 
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A bill (S. 199) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Slaughter; 

A bill (S. 200) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Lewis; 

A bill (S. 201) granting an increase of pension to David T. 
Moneypenny ; 

A bill (S. 202) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Clay; 

A bill (S. 203) granting an increase of pension to Asahel N. 
Wells; 

A bill (S. 204) granting an increase of pension to William R. 
Jones; 

A bill (S. 205) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Taylor; 8 

A bill (S. 206) granting an increase of pension to Joseph . 
Sumpter; 

A bill (S. 207) granting an increase of pension to Jolin J. 
Hill; 

A bill (S. 208) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
North; 

‘A bill (S. 209) granting an increase of pension to Abel Pen- 
nington; 

A bill (S. 210) granting an increase of pension to W. J. 
Nash; 

A bill (S. 211) granting an increase of pension to Peter S. 
Brady; 
A bill (S. 212) granting an increase of pension to Julius A. 


Pherson; and 


A bill (S. 218) granting an increase of pension to William 
R. Arnold; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 214) to provide for the opening to settlement of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation, in Oregon, and for other pur- 

ses; 

A bill (S. 215) to authorize allotments and the sale and dis- 
position of the surplus and unallotted lands in the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and making appro- 
priation and provision to carry the same into effect; and 

A bill (S. 216) to authorize allotinents and the sale and dis- 
position of the surplus and unallotted lands in the Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and making 
appropriation and provision to carry the same into effect; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 217) to provide for refund to Adam Pfeifer of 
money erroneously paid by said Adam Pfeifer to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in making final homestead proof; 

A bill (S. 218) for the relief of George Thompson; and 

A bill (S. 219) granting to the State of North Dakota 50,000 
acres of land to aid in the maintenance of a normal school at 
Minot, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 220) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Valley City, N. Dak.; and 

A biil (S. 221) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Dickinson, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

A bill (5. 222) to establish an agricultural plant, shrub, and 
tree experimental station at or near the city of Mandan, west of 
the Missouri River, in the State of North Dakota; 

A bill (S. 223) to provide for the inspection and grading of 
grain entering into interstate commerce, and to secure uni- 
formity in standards and classification of grain, and for other 
purposes; and 

A bill (S. 224) to establish an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at or near the city of Williston, in the State of North Da- 
kota; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 225) authorizing the cancellation of the Indian al- 
lotment of Peter Rousseau; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 226) to permit citizens of the United States to be 
admitted to Government tuberculosis hospitals; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 227) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries of 
the United States;” to the Committee on Finance. 

A bili (S. 228) for the relief of John H. Howlett; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 229) for the relief of Charles O. Hanna; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

A bill (S. 230) to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
buildings, ships, navy yards, and parks and other premises 
owned or used by the United States Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 231) to establish a fish-culture station at the city 
of Fargo, in the State of North Dakota; to the Committee on 
Fisheries. 


1911. 


A bill (S. 232) to provide for the incorporation, control, and 
government of associations organized to carry on business enter- 
ing into or becoming a part of interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 233) establishing rate of pay for rural free car- 
riers; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 234) amending section 2 of an act entitled An act 
to increase the pension of widows, minor children, etc., of de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with 
Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to 
certain widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late 
Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908; 

A bill (S. 235) granting an increase of pension to Cyril 
Boutiette; and 8 

A bill (S. 236) granting an increase of pension to James 
Kenyon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama: 

A bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 238) to authorize the extension of Lamont Street 
NW. in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 239) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Alabama; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A Diil (S. 240) authorizing the Independent Order of B'Nai 
Brith of the United States to occupy and construct buildings 
for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 3 and 4, block No. 
114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

A bill (S. 241) to repeal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 242) to improve navigation on Black Warrior 
River, in the State of Alabama; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 243) for the relief of the heirs of Gen. John A. 
Quitman; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 244) extending the operation of the act of June 10, 
1910, to coal lands in Alabama; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 245) providing for the adjustment of the claims of 
the States and Territories to lands within national forests; and 

A bill (S. 246) to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to homesteads; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 247) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Twin Falls, Idaho; 

A bill (S. 248) providing for the erection of a Federal build- 
ing nt Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 

A bill (S. 240) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Caldwell, Idaho; 

A bill (S. 250) to provide for the erection of a publie building 
at Idaho Falls, Idaho; and 

A bill (S. 251) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Nampa, Idaho; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 252) to establish in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor a bureau to be known as the Children's Bureau; 

A bill (S. 253) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States 
or for any Territory or for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 254) to establish the United States University; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 255) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent in fee to the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
for certain lands situated in the State of Idaho; and 

A bill (S. 256) affecting the sale and disposal of public or 
Indian lands in town sites, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 257) prohibiting Senators, Representatives, or Dele- 
gates from receiving compensation or acting as counsel in cer- 
tain matters where the United States is interested, or for parties 
or corporations engaged in Interstate commerce; and 

A bill (S. 258) providing for the dismissal of indictments in 
case of failure to prosecute; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 259) for the relief of the First National Bank of 
Cottonwood, Idaho; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 260) providing that entrymen for homesteads within 
reclamation projects shall receive patent upon satisfactory proof 
of residence, improvement, and cultivation for five years, the 
same as though said entry had been made under the original 
homestead act; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands. 
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My Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 261) to create a Tariff Commission and defining 
its powers and duties; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 262) to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 263) to establish a fish-cuitural station in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 264) to amend section 4875 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, to provide a compensation for superintendents of national 
cemeteries; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 265) to provide for the punishment of certain 
crimes against the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 266) authorizing national banking associations to 
make loans on real-estate security in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 267) providing for assisting indigent persons, 
other than natives, in the District of Alaska; to the Committee 


‘on Territories. 


By Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (S. 268) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Rhode Island; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 269) referring the claim of the State of Rhode 
Island to the Court of Claims for adjudication (with accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 270) for the relief of Matthew Logan; and 

A bill (S. 271) to authorize the compilation of the military 
and nayal records of the Reyolutionary War with a view to 
their publication; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 272) to accept and fund the bequest of Gertrude 
M. Hubbard; to the Committce on Finance. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 278) for the relief of the estate of F. Z. Tucker, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 274) providing for the removal of snow and ice 
from the payed sidewalks of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 275) authorizing the appointment of an assistant 
appraiser at the port of Boston; 

A bill (S. 276) to create a Tariff Board; 

A bill (S. 277) to provide for refunding duties on bituminous 
and culm coal imported into the United States from October 6, 
1902, to January 15, 1903, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 278) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
give to the city of Newburyport, in Massachusetts, the United 
States customs building in that city and the land upon which it 
stands; and 

A bill (S. 279) providing for the refund of certain duties in- 
correctly collected on cutch; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 280) incorporating the National Academy of Arts 
and Letters; and 

A bill (S. 281) incorporating the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 282) to fix the sizes of baskets or other open con- 
tainers for small fruits or berries; to the Committee on Stand- 
ards, Weights, and Measures. 

A bill (S. 283) providing for a site for a public building at 
Provincetown, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 284) for the relief of Andrew H. Russell and Wil- 
liam R. Livermore; and 

A bill (S. 285) to indemnify the State of Massachusetts for 
expenses incurred by it in defense of the United States; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 286) to correct the military record of Henry Butter- 
field (also known as Henry Johnson) and to grant him an hon- 
orable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 287) for the relief of James Henry Payne; and 

A bill (S. 288) to authorize the President to place Ensign 
John Tracey Edson on the retired list of the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 289) to establish a National Memo- 
rial Home for Aged and Infirm Colored People in the District 
of Columbia, and for Working Girls; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 290) to authorize the appointment of dental sur- 
geons in the United States Navy; and 
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A bill (S. 291) providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine Corps, 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 292) for the relief of the estate of John Frazer, 
deceased; and ` 

A bill (S. 298) for the relief of the estate of Zephaniah Kings- 
ley, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (S. 294) granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Mekellup; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 225) to adjust the claims of certain settlers in 
Sherman County, Oreg. (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 296) to direct the construction of a lightship and 
its maintenance near Orford Reef, off Cape Blanco, Oreg. (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (S. 297) fer the establishment of a park at the junc- 
tion of Maryland Avenue, Fifteenth Street, and H Street NE., 


Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 


Mr. BRISTOW. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that 
it be read and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by 
the people of the several States was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled {two-thirds of cach House con- 
curring therein), That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of 1 2 of the same section as relates to the filling of 
vacancies, the following be proposed as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
5 when ratiſled by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof for six years, and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of clec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make 3 appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature may 
direct. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution.” 


Mr. BROWN. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask 
may be read and lie on the table. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) approving the constitu- 
tions formed by the constitutional conventions of the Territory 
of New Mexico and the Territory of Arizona was read the first 
time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


olved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress 5 That the constitution formed 
by the constitutional convention of the Territory of New Mexico, elected 
in necordance with the terms of the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
enable the le of New Mexico to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment con be admitted into the Union on an equal ae with the 
original States, etc.,” approved June 20, A. D. 1910, which 8 constitu- 
tional convention met at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on the 3d day of October, 
A. D. 1910, and which adjourned November 21, A. D. 1910, and which 
constitution was subsequently ratified and adopted by the duly qualified 
electors of the Territory of New Mexico at an election held according to 
law on the Zist day of January, A. D. 1911, being republican in form 
and not repugnant to the Constitution of the Unit States and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, and complying with the 
terms of said enabling act, be, and the same is hereby, approved, subject 
to the terms and conditions of the joint resolution entitled Joint 
resolution reaffirming the boundary line between Texas and the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico,“ approved on the 16th nage A . D. 1911. 

Sec. 2. That the constitution formed by constitu al conven- 
tion of the Territory of Arizona, elected in accordance with the terms 
of the act of Congress entitled “An act to enable the people of Arizona 
to form a constitution and State government and ndmitted into the 
Union on an equal Sara oe the o 
June 20, A. D. 1910, which sald cons 
Phoenix, Ariz., on the 10th day of October, A. D. 1910, and which con- 
stitution was su uently and ed by the duly 
electors of the T oy of Arizona at an election held 

the 9th day of February, A. D. 1911, being AS tae in form 

and not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States 
principles of the Declaration of Independence and complying with the 
terms of said enabling act, be, and the same is hereby, approved. 


Mr. BROWN. I ask that the joint resolution may lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


By Mr. BURTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) extending the operation of 
the act for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 
River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committce on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. CULBERSON. I introduce a joint resolution, which I 
ask to have printed in the Record and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. ; 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 4) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by 
the people of the several States was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represcntaticcs of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (tico-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That In licu of the first paragraph of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the fill of 
yacancles, and in licu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article I, 
in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make or 
alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 
Senators, the following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
. when ratified by the legislatures of threc-fourths of the 

tates: 

“fhe Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and cach 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 

tate legislatures. 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. X 

“When vacancies nappen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of clec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make OPORY appointments 
3 people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature may 

rect. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
85 a oe any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 

onstitution.” 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolu- 
tion and, if there is no objection, I ask for its present considera- 
tion. The Senate has heretofore acted upon a similar joint reso- 
lution, It is simply to provide for the continuance of the Joint 
Special Committee for the Revision and Codification of the Laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) to create a joint committee 
to continue the consideration of the revision and codification of 
the laws of the United States, was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of A in Congress assembled, That a special joint committee 
be appointed, consisting of five Senators, to be appointed by the Vico 
President from Members of the Sixty-second Congress, and five Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
from the Members of the Sixty-second Congress, to examine, consider, 
and submit to Congress recommendations upon the revision and codifica- 
tion of laws reported by the Statutory Revision Commission, heretofore 
authorized to revise and codify the laws of the United States, including 
all laws of a general nature, permanent in character, passed since the 
submission to Congress, on December 15, 19 of the final report of 
said commission ; and that the said joint committee be authorized to sit 
during the recess of Congress and to employ necessary assistants, to 
order such printing and binding done as may be required in the trans- 
action of its business, and to Sueur such expenses as may be deemed 
necessary, all such expense to be paid in equal proportions from the 
contingent funds of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, under the law the joint 
resolution must necessarily go to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. It is a matter 
of statutory provision. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think that is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
referred to the Committee to Andit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 6) to amend an act entitled An 
act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 5, 1909; to the Committee on Finance. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) to print Special Report on 
the Diseases of the Horse; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 8) authorizing the selection of 
a site and the erection of a statue of Alexander Hamilton in 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 9) approving the constitutions 
formed by the constitutional conventions of the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona; to the Committee on Territories. 


1911. 


Mr. BORAH. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 10) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by 
the people of the several States, was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
priuted in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Rtesolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (tico-thirds of cach House con- 
curring therein), That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the filling of 
vacancies, and in Heu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article I, 
in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make or 
alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 
Senators, the following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
8 when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 

tates: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote, ‘The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 

tate legislature. 

he times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

“When vacancies papper in the representation of any State In the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election 
to fill such varaneles: Provided, That the legislature of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the 
people fill the vacancies by election, us the legislature may direct. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution,” 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—NANCY E, F. BAKER. 
On motion of Mr. OLIVER, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Nancy E. F. Baker (S. 9245, 


Gist Cong., 3d sess. e withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no 


adverse report having been made thereon. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—DAVID B. SPENCE. 


On motion of Mr. SHIVELY, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of David B. Spence (S. 7554, 
Gist Cong.), for original pension, be withdrawn from the files of the 
Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE, 


Mr. ROOT. I submit a resolution, which I ask may be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 7) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and {t Is hereby, in- 
structed to report for the consideration of the Senate a rule or rules 
to secure more effective control by the Senate over its procedure, and 
especially over its procedure upon conference reports and upon bilis 


which have been passed by the House and have been favorably reported 
in the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL LABORER IN STATIONERY ROOM, 


Mr, MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 8), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby Is, 
authorized to employ an additional laborer in the Senate stationery 


room at the rate of $720 per annum, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate until otherwise provided for. 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS CO, 


Mr. GORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 9), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit to the Senate a copy of the contract between the 
Government of the United States and the United States Express Co., 
entered into on or about April 21, 1889, together with any renewal 
or substitute contract therefor, and the annual amounts of compensa- 
tion paid to said company In pursuance of said contract, 


RULINGS OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. DAVIS. I submit a resolution, with an accompanying 
paper. I ask that the resolution be read, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 10) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be required and directed to 
furnish to the Senate copy of the rulings of his department, and his 
reasons therefor, in regard to the circulation of the Woman's National 
Weekly ; also the Harpoon, of Denver, two newspapers published in the 
United States, inasmuch as serious charges are made against sald rul- 
ings, as is shown by letter attached and made a part of this resolution ; 
that said information be furnished to the Senate at the earliest possible 
convenience of the department. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask to have the letter read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the letter for the information of the Senate. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
BANK OF DENNING, 
zark, Ark., March 31, 1911. 
Hon. Jarr Davis, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: As one of your constituents in this neck of the woods, 
would like to ask that you give a few moments serious thought to some 
of the recent rulings of the postal department, from which it has 
been made to appear that certain officials have made arbitrary rulings 
relative to certain newspapers, and without apparent cause have de- 
manded that one paper strike from its subscription list the names of 
upward of 100,000 subscribers for the reason that relatives or friends 
saw fit to make them a present of the paper for a year by paying in 
advance the regular subscription price of said publication. 

It occurs to me that there is a rotten egg in the basket somewhere, 
that the postal department should say that, because a friend desires to 
give a year’s subscription, that the department can step in and say 
that they can not receive same because they did not apparently send 
in the money in their own name. 

Having followed your record for election of Senators by popular 
vote, and believing that you are in a sincere desire to give the common 
people a square deal, I will note with considerable dl any action 
you may take with reference to a thorough airing of the postal depart- 
ment and its arbitrary rulings. 

Yours, very sincerely, R. M. ADAMS. 

I refer to the Woman's National Daily, now the Woman's National 
Weekly; also the Harpoon, of Denver. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie over, 


objection having been made. 
REPUBLIC OF PORTUGAL. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I submit a resolution and ask that it be 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 11), as follows: 

Whereas under the impulse of the world movement for popular rights 
and republican government, with which the United States are and have 
ever been in sympathy, the people of zone in October, 1910, over- 
threw the monarchy and established a republic: It is therefore 

Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested, if not 
incompatible with the public interests, to inform the Senate whether the 
Republic so established has in e a civil government capable of 
performing the duties and fulfilling the obligations of an independent 
power; and if so, whether the Republic has been officially and fully rec- 
ognized by the executive department of the United States. 4 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I hope the motion will not be adopted. 
The resolution merely requests of the President certain in- 
formaticn, and that is its only purpose. The people of Portu- 
gal—I do not want to discuss the matter 

Mr. CULLOM,. It seems to me the resolution recites a good 
many facts. I think it ought to go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I hope the Senator from Texas will not object to 
its reference. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I presume the majority will sustain the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois, but the facts recited are 
those of current history and are known of all men—that 
the people of Portugal overthrew the monarchy, expelled the 
king from their borders, and established a republic in October, 
1910. 

Mr. CULLOM. If the resolution is all right it will be re- 
ported back from the committee very soon. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I hope the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois will not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Illinois that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I wish to announce that on 
Monday next, if it shall be the pleasure of the Senate, imme- 
diately after the routine morning business, I desire to submit 
some remarks on certain reforms in representative government 
presented by various proposed constitutional amendments. 


OPINION ON DIRECT LEGISLATION, 


Mr. BROWN. I present an opinion by the supreme court of 
the State of Oregon involving the constitutionality of direct 
legislation provisions in their constitution. It is by Judge King, 
a very able judge. I ask that the paper be printed as a public 
document (S. Doc. No. 6). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the statement of the Senator 
from Nebraska as to the character of the paper. 

Mr. BROWN. It is the opinion of the supreme court of 
Oregon, speaking through Justice King, I ask that it be printed 
as a public document, 
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Mr. SMOOT. 


I have no objection to its being printed in that 


orm. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 80 
ordcred. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After -fiye minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o’clock 
and 8 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 
10, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 6, 1911. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Frederick C. Harper, of Washington, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Wash- 
ington. (Reappointment.) 


UNITED STATES DISTRIOT JUDGE. 


Wiliam L. Day, of Ohio, to be United States district judge 
for the northern district of Ohio, vice Robert W. Tayler, de- 
ceased. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Ulysses G. Denman, of Ohio, to be United States attorney for 
the northern district of Ohio, vice William L. Day, nominated 
to be United States district judge. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Col. Erasmus M. Weaver, Coast Artillery Corps, to be chief 
of Coast Artillery with the rank of brigadier general for the 
period of four years, beginning March 15, 1911, vice Brig. Gen. 
Arthur Murray, chief of Coast Artillery, who accepted an ap- 
pointment as major general, United States Army, March 14, 1911. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 


John S. Coulter, from February 2, 1911, vice Capt. Benjamin 
J. Edger, jr., promoted. 

Frederick H. Foucar, from February 3, 1911, vice Capt. 
Samuel M. Waterhouse, promoted. 

Paul W. Gibson, from February 4, 1911, vice Capt Eugene I. 
Hartnett, promoted. 

George B. Lake, from February 5, 1911, vice Capt. Clyde S. 
Ford, promoted. 

Frank N. Chilton, from February 6, 1911, vice Capt. Charles 
E. Marrow, promoted. 

Horace M. Roberson, from February 7, 1911, vice Capt. 
Walter D. Webb, retired from active service January 1, 1909. 

Leo ©. Mudd, from February 8, 1911, vice Capt. M. A. W. 
Shockley, promoted. 

Leonard S. Hughes, from February 9, 1911, vice Capt. Robert 
N. Winn, promoted. 

Jay D. Whitham, from February 10, 1911, vice Capt. Theodore 
C. Lyster, promoted. 

Henry P. Carter, from February 11, 1911, vice Capt. Sanford 
H. Wadbams, promoted. 

James L. Robinson, from February 12, 1911, vice Capt. 
Chandler P. Robbins, promoted. 

Francis X. Strong, from February 13, 1911, vice Capt. Thomas 
L. Rhoads, promoted. 

Robert C. McDonald, from February 14, 1911, vice Capt. Harry 
L. Gilchrist, promoted. 

Howard Clarke, from February 15, 1911, vice Capt. William 
J. L. Lyster, promoted. 

Alleyne von Schrader, from February 16, 1911, vice Capt. 
Elbert E. Persons, promoted. 

Clemens W. McMillan, from February 18, 1911, vice Capt. 
William N. Bispham, promoted. 

Harry G. Ford, from February 19, 1911, vice Capt. Edward F. 
Geddings, promoted. 

Raymond W. Mills, from February 20, 1911, vice Capt. Chester 
J. Stedman, honorably discharged February 17, 1900. 

James F. Johnston, from February 21, 1911, vice Capt. William 
W. Quinton, retired from active service February 26, 1909. 

Henry C. Maddux, from February 22, 1911, vice Capt. Edward 
P. Rockhill, retired from active service February 26, 1909. 

Samuel S. Creighton, from February 23, 1911, vice Capt. 
Arthur W. Morse, promoted. 


Bert R. Huntington, from February 24, 1911, vice Capt. Frank 
C. Baker, promoted. 

Henry C. Michie, jr., from February 25, 1911, vice Capt. John 
D. Yost, retired from active service March 13, 1900. 

Lauren S. Eckels, from February 26, 1911, vice Capt. Charles 
R. Reynolds, promoted. 

Albert P. Clark, from February 27, 1911, vice Capt. Walter 
Cox, honorably discharged April 20, 1909. 

Charles E. McBrayer, from February 28, 1911, vice First 
55. Wallace E. Sabin, retired from active service June 7, 
1909. 

Eugene G. Northington, from March 1, 1911, vice Capt. Paul 
C. Hutton, promoted. 

Harley J. Hallett, from March 2, 1911, vice Capt. Henry S. 
Kiersted, retired from active service June 26, 1909. 

Josiah H. Holland, from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
Howard A. Reed, retired from active service June 30, 1909. 

Sanford-W. French, from March 4, 1911, vice Capt. Frederick 
A. Dale, promoted. 

Thomas J. Flynn, from March 5, 1911, vice Capt. William 
M. Roberts, promoted. 

George E. Pariseau, from March 6, 1911, vice Capt. George P. 
Heard, honorably discharged December 15, 1909. 

Robert H. Gantt, from March 7, 1911, to fill an original va- 
cancy. 

Daniel F. Maguire, from March 8, 1911, to fill an original 
yacancy. 

Edward C. Register, from March 9, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

John M. Willis, from March 10, 1911, to fill an original va- 


cancy. 

Joseph L. Siner, from March 11, 1911, to fill an original 
yacancy. 

William Denton, from March 12, 1911, to fill an original 
yacancy. 

Joseph O. Walkup, from March 18, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Fred R. Burnside, from March 14, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

John J. Reddy, from March 15, 1911, to fill an original va- 


cancy. 

Herbert H. Sharpe, from March 16, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Lloyd A. Kefauver, from March 17, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Wiliam T. Cade, jr., from March 18, 1911, to fill an original 
yacancy. 

John R. McKnight, from March 19, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Gcorge G. Divins, from March 20, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


Charles Loftus Grant Anderson, of the District of Columbia, 
to be first lieutenant in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from March 21, 1911. : 

Joseph Milton Heller, of the District of Columbia, to be first 
pean in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 

, 1911. 

John Adam Metzger, of Pennsylvania, to be first lientenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 24, 1911. 

John George Ingold, of Illinois, to be first lieutenant in the 
Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 25, 1911. 

Douglas Wiltz McEnery, of Louisiana, to be first lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 25, 1911. 

Wiliam Patrick Joseph Ruddy, of Pennsylvania, to be first 
ae in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 

5, 1911. 

Samuel Jay Turnbull, of Florida, to be first lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 25, 1911. 

Alfred Parker Upshur, of Virginia, to be first lientenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 25, 1911. 

Anton Robert Schier, of Georgia, to be first lientenant in the 
Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 27, 1011. 

Charles John Boehs, of the District of Columbia, to be first 
lieutenant in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 
27, 1911. 

William Culbert Lyon, of Maryland, to be first lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps with rank from March 31, 1911. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

William Allison Reed, of Tennessee, late second lieutenant 
Second Infantry, United States Army, to be second lieutenant 
of Infantry with rank from April 1, 1911, vice Second Lieut. 
Fred W. Pitts, Sixth Infantry, promoted June 29, 1910. 


1911. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY, 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Second Lieut. John Magruder, Twenty-second Infantry, to be 
second lieutenant of Field Artillery with rank from September 
9, 1910. 

Second Lieut. E. Francis Riggs, Eighth Infantry, to be 
second lieutenant of Field Artillery with rank from February 
ca bes BUG KS 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, 


Lieut. Col. Isaac W. Littell, deputy quartermaster general, to 
be assistant quartermaster general with the rank of colonel 
from March 8, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

Lieut. Col. Gonzalez S. Bingham, deputy quartermaster gen- 
eral, to be assistant quartermaster general with the rank of 
eolonel from March 3, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Winthrop S. Wood, quartermaster, to be deputy quar- 
termaster general with the rank of lieutenant colonel from 
March 3, 1911, vice Lieut, Col. Isaac W. Littell, promoted. 

Maj. Chauncey B. Baker, quartermaster, to be deputy quar- 
termaster general with the rank of lieutenant colonel! from 
March 8, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Gonzalez S. Bingham, promoted. 

Maj. George Mek. Williamson, quartermaster, to be deputy 
quartermaster general with the rank of lieutenant colonel from 
March 3, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Thomas H. Slavens, quartermaster, to be deputy quar- 
termaster general with the rank of Heutenant colonel from 
March 3, 1911, to All an original vacancy. 

Maj. David S. Stanley, quartermaster, to be deputy quarter- 
master general with the rank of lieutenant colonel from March 
3, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Harry B. Chamberlin, quartermaster, to be quarter- 
master with the rank of major from March 8, 1911, vice Maj. 
Winthrop S. Wood, promoted. 

Capt. Louis F. Garrard, jr., quartermaster, to be quarter- 
master with the rank of major from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. 
Chauncey B. Baker, promoted. 

Capt. Bertram T. Clayton, quartermaster, to be quartermaster 
with the rank of major from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. George 
Mek. Williamson, promoted. 

Capt. Ira L. Fredendall, quartermaster, to be quartermaster 
with the rank of major from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Thomas 
H. Slavens, promoted. 

Capt. Harry L. Pettus, quartermaster, to be quartermaster 
with the rank of major from March 3, 1911, vice Maj, David S. 
Stanley, promoted. - 

Capt. Frank A. Grant, quartermaster, to be quartermaster 
with the rank of major from March 3, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. Archibald W. Butt, quartermaster, to be quartermaster 
with the rank of major from March 3, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


Capt. Clement C. Whitcomb, Medical Corps, to be major from 
January 1, 1911, to fll an original vacancy. 

Capt. George H. Crabtree, Medical Corps, to be major from 
January 1, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


First Lieut. Clarence H. Knight, Corps of Engineers, to be 
captain from February 27, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Gustay Kaemmerling, an additional number in 
grade, to be a captain in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 
1911, with the officer next below him. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill 
vacaneies: 

Carl T. Vogelgesang, 

John R. Edie, and 

Clark D. Stearns. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill 
vacancies: 

Halford R. Greenlee, and 

Charles M. Austin. 

Ensign Alexander S. Wadsworth, jr., to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy from the 31st day of January, 1910, 
upon the completion of three years’ service as an ensign. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuounspay, April 6, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized. 
The Chair, however, will request the gentleman to suspend a 
moment until a Member can be sworn in. 


OATH OF OFFICE. 


The oath of office was administered by the Speaker to Mr. 
Konic, a Representative from Maryland. 


PRESENTATION OF GAVEL TO THE SPEAKER, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I am delegated by the people of 
Ralls County, in the ninth congressional district of Missouri, 
which is the district the Speaker has the honor to represeuf, to 
present to him on this occasion a gavel which he is expected, 
as the first Democratic Speaker west of the Mississippi River, 
to wield in evidence of his power. [General applause.] 

There has been sent to me by mail a statement of the history 
of this mallet. I will ask the Clerk to read that statement, 
which has been prepared and sent to me by Hon. David Wallace, 
of Ralls County, Mo. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RUR-OAS GAVEL MADE BY FRIENDS OF TION, CHANP CLARK IN RALLS 
COUNTY, MO., AND TO nn PRESENTED TO HIM ON HIS ELECTION AS 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AT WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
A BIT OF HISTORY ABOUT THIS GAVEL. 


Enoch Matson, supposed to be the first white child born in Bourbon 
County, Ky., and a son of one of the patriots who followed Washing- 
ton in the struggle for national independence, came to the Territory 
of Missouri in the year 1816, settling in the valley of the Father of 
Waters near the town of Clarksville, Pike County. The next year he 
moved to the banks of Peno, a very rapid stream of the county of Joe 
Bowers, and a little way up that stream built a dam across the water 
and put up the first gristmill run by water power north of the Mis- 
souri River. A tall and smooth bur-oak tree close by was felled, and 
from this a 560-foot section was taken, which became the apron log of 
the dam. The mill was operated for many years by the Matson family, 
and was from far and near visited by the early ploncers and Indians 
with grist to grind in the making of the ash-cooked pone bread. With 
the roll of years the mill went to decay, and even the spot was for- 
gotten by many who formerly knew it well. 

There was a member of the Matson family in these parts, and one of 
the descendants of the elder Matson took a party of Us friends with 
him last summer and went hunting for the old dam, with the view of 
unearthing one of the timbers, from which to make a gavel for Mr. 
CLARK, so sure were they that he would be elected Speaker and need 
to control with mallet of the unruly Republican minority led by 
the to-be-deposed CANNON. 

After diligent search Mr, A. P. Matson and Warren G. Hatcher, both 
Clark enthusiasts, discovered the sleeping Sg log at the site of the 
old dam, e in sand and water, and cut away a 5-foot 
section. The ber was well preserved, sound and hearty, and a team 
of Missouri mules pulled it out into daylight. A local sawmill cut 
the severed piece into dimension sizes, out of which a gavel has been 
made for the use of Mr. Crank and another for the use of Hon. Wil- 
liam T. ea i udge of the tenth judicial circult court, and a num- 
ber of walking sticks have been made. In the carly use of this old 
mill It was a frequent custom of the patrons, in the absence of the 
owner, to do their own tolling and grinding of the grist by turning 
on the water which furnished the power for grinding, pouring in the 
rude hopper the grain to bo . and then, at another place in the 
mill, down in thé basement, to sack up the ground materlal. On one 
occasion, it is related, a neighbor came to the mill and following 
him was his pack of hounds. While attending to the grinding his 
attention was called to the fact that his dogs d left him, and the 
deep distant baying of the hounds told him that gamo had been found 
by them. On search it was discovered that the pack were In the base- 
ment of the mill with thelr mouths to the spout, lapping the meal as 
{t slowly came forth. At times the water would sl ghtly fail by get- 
ting low, and, the power ceasing, the supply of meal would stop. At 
this the hounds would set up a howling like Oliver Twist, asking for 
more. And it is further related that before the process had been dis- 
covered the ist was about all gone. Prior to the building of this 
old mill on Peno Creek by Enoch Matson he brought with him two 
hand-mill stones used in one of the Carolinas, and these, after being 
used In Kentucky for a number of years. were brought to Missouri and 
used until the Peno mill was put up. These faithful old stones, about 
18 inches in diameter and 34 inches thick, are now in the possession 
of Mr. A. P. Matson, of New London, Mo., ard a grandson of the miller, 
Matson; The site of the old mill is thought by many to be haunted 
and that Indian spirits still linger around it The legend runs that 
many years ago, in the days before the advent of the paleface, a beauti- 
ful Indian maiden who lived near the old dam site fell in love with a 
white man. She unrequited the love of the chief's son, a dashing 
young brave, and cloped with the white youth. This angered the old 
chief, and, 1 a number of his braves, he hunted and caught the 
pair and, after torturing both of them, threw the bodies in the deep 
water at the dam; hence the lingering spirits and the nightly visits of 
the phantom beings. 

It may be that the span of mules which pulled the 5 feot of apron 
log out of its 1 of nearly n century Js not the team prom- 
ised by Col. Luke M. Emerson, of Pike County, Mo., to carry Mr. CLARK 
down Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington in the event of his election 
to the seat so long and ably held by Henry Clay, but If they are. 
though the best in this imperial State, they came very near being lost 
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in that task by the treacherous 
dam; it was a narrow escape for 


ulcksand In and about the old mill- 
eam and men. 

So Mr. CLARK will have a gavel with a history of love and romance 
attached; a history of ancient as well as present usefulness; a history 
of love, hatred, and revenge as well. 

The gavel bears a silver plate on its face and handle, and on the 


larger plate is the following inscription: Made from apron log of 

first mill bullt north of the Missouri River, on Peno, Pike County, by 

Enoch Matson, in 1817; 8 to CHAMP CLARK, first Speaker of 

the House of’ Representatives from Missouri, by his constituents in 

Ralls County, 1911.“ On the other plate is the following quotation 

from one of Mr. CLARK’s recent speeches and often used by him: “ He 
Is country well.“ 

With the growth of the country and the clearing of the forest the 
water supply of Peno Creek became periodically insufficient to run the 
mill there, and Mr. Matson in after years abandoned this mill and put 
up another water mill on the bank of Salt Kiver, where he followed 
the milling business for many years, and the ruins of this second mill 
are still to be seen. 

DAVID WALLACE. 


[Applause.] 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I take pleasure, on behalf of 
your own constituents, as an evidence of their confidence and 
esteem, in presenting to you at this time this gavel. [General 
appluuse.] 

The SPEAKER. The first legislature of the State of Mis- 
souri did two remarkable things, The first was to elect David 
Barton United States Senator unanimously. That performance 
has been repeated a few times, notably in Michigan on one 
occasion. Then there was a prolonged deadlock for the other 
Senatorship. Colonel Thomas Hart Benton, one of the greatest 
of all American statesmen, Judge J. B. C. Lucas, whose son 
Benton had killed in a duel, and several other distinguished 
men were competitors for that place. The fight was intensely 
bitter. At last the legislature did a thing that has never been 
duplicated, and in all human probability never will be dupli- 
cated. They asked David Barton, the Senator elect, to pick 
bis senatorial mate. He chose Colonel Benton, but the fight 
was so bitter that even after Barton picked him there was a 
prolonged struggle, 

The legislature was holding its sessions in the lower story of 
the old St. Louis Hotel, the upper stories being used for hotel 
purposes. Hon, Daniel Ralls, one of the representatives of 
Pike County, the county in which I live, was sick unto death 
in one of the rooms upstairs. In the legislature they lacked 
1 yote of having enough to elect Benton on the last ballot they 
took on Saturday. That night they got a French representa- 
tive, by the name of Phillip Leduc, out and agonized with him 
all night to induce him to vote for Benton. He had sworn that 
he would have his arm cut off at the shoulder before he would 
do it. They induced him to vote for Benton by stating to him 
that Benton represented all the French land claimants out 
there, and Leduc was one of them. At about sun up on Sun- 
day morning he finally agreed to yote for Benton. That would 
elect Benton, provided Daniel Ralls lived until noon on Monday, 
and the question uppermost in the public mind of St. Louis that 
day was to inquire after Daniel Ralls’s health. He lived until 
noon on Monday. Four colored men carried him down into 
the legislative hall on a mattress. The last act of his life was 
to vote for Benton. They carried him back upstairs and he 
was dead within an hour. That legislature, out of gratitude 
for his services, cut a slice out of Pike County nearest her 
heart and constituted it into a new county, named Ralls County, 
in honor of Daniel Ralls, 

David Barton and Col. Benton came to Washington and drew 
straws for the six-year and four-year terms. Benton drew the 
six-year straw, was reelected four times, and was the first man 
who ever served 30 years in the Senate of the United States. 
Senator Barton drew the four-year term, was reelected for six 
years, quarreled with Gen. Jackson, and that was the end of 
him, as it was of most men who quarreled with Gen. Jackson. 
Benton had nothing to do with promising Leduc assistance 
about the French land-grant claims, knew nothing about it, and 
so soon as he was elected called his clients together, retired 
from the cases, and refused even to nominate an attorney to 
succeed himself, on the ground that he might have to vote in 
the Senate on the subject; so jealous was he of his honor and 
reputation. 

There is no better citizenship on the face of the earth than 
the people who live in the ninth congressional district of Mis- 
souri, [Applause.] The elder Matson, one of Washington's 
soldiers, who went out there a pioneer, was a type of the pio- 
neers who settled that country, and it is fitting, meet, and 
proper to reflect on the simple beginning of that mill, which has 
developed into the splendid civilization that exists there now. 
I am not very old, but I myself have ridden astride of a horse 
on a sack of corn to an old-fashioned horse mill. [Applause.] 

I thank the people of Ralls County for presenting to me this 
gavel, I will treasure it so long as I live and then transmit it 
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to my son. I hope my friends in Ralls will be as enthusiastic 
about me when I finally lay it down as they are now. 
With honest pride the gift I take, 
And prize it for the givers’ sake. 
[Applause.] 
MESSENGER TO SPEAKER'S TABLE, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which we passed the resolution (H. Res. 31) on yesterday after- 
noon affecting the messenger at the table of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves to re- 
consider the resolution passed concerning the messenger at the 
Speaker’s desk yesterday. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REVISION AND CODIFICATION OF TITE LAWS. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 29 to create a 
the consideration of the revísi 
United States. 


Resolved, eto., That a special 19 65 committee be appointed, consist- 
ing of five Senators, to be appointed by the Vice President, and five 
Members of the House of Representatives, to the appointed by the 
Speaker, to examine, consider, and submit to Congress recommenditions 
upon the revision and coditication of laws reported by the statutory 
revision commission heretofore authorized to revise and codify the laws 
of the United States, including all laws of a general nature, permanent 
In character, panona since the submission to Congress on December 15, 
1906, of the final report of said commission; and that the said joint 
commission be authorized to sit during the recess of Congress and to 
employ necessary assistants, to order such printing and binding done 
as may be required In the transaction of its business, and to incur such 
expense as may be deemed necessary; all such expenses to be pald in 
equal proportions from the contingent funds of the Senate and House ot 
Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman first whether the resolution limits the dura- 
tion of the commission to this Congress? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The resolution is in the exact form that has 
been twice approved and passed by previous Congresses, and is, 
in the contemplation of myself and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania [Mr. Moon], intended to continue the commission only 
for the life of this Congress. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands, of course, as we 
all do, that it has been supposed that the joint commission 
heretofore created expired with the end of the Congress. If this 
is in the precise language of the former resolution, I have no 
objection to it, although on its face it would seem to create a 
commission which would exist hereafter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is absolutely in the language of the for- 
mer resolution and is not intended to create a commission to 
live beyond the life of this Congress. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask if I correctly understood the gentleman 
from Kentucky to say that this committee is to be appointed 
by the Speaker? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is a joint committee, to be appointed from 
the Members of the Senate by the President of the Senate 
and from the Members of the House by the Speaker of the 
House, being a select committee and therefore not in contra- 
vention of the rule adopted yesterday. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I haye not the slightest objection to the 
appointment of the committee by the Speaker, but it seems to 
me that, to be in harmony with the doctrine advocated yester- 
day by that side of the House, the committee ought to be 
elected by the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania that if he will read the rule with some degree of 
care he will not make that statement. s 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have read the rule and heard the speeches, 
and I think, in order to be consistent with the doctrine there 
advocated, the committee should be elected by the House and 
not appointed by the Speaker. Personally, I have no objection 
to the appointment by the Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that the rule presented and 
adopted yesterday did provide for the election of the House 
Members to the Joint Committee on the Disposition of Use- 
less Papers, of which the gentleman from Maryland is one of 
the honored members, and has been acting in the past by vir- 
tue of the law which proyides that the Speaker shall appojnt 
that committee? 


oint committee to continue 
on and codification of the laws of the 


1911. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman’s statement be accurate, 
it is sufficient answer to say that this is a joint committee 
designated for a special purpose and for a limited time. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be a sufficient answer to say 
that this Is correct, and that the House yesterday made an 
unintentional mistake, because it was not informed on a par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr. BUTLER rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. About how much will it cost the Government 
to maintain this commission? 

Mr. SHERLET. I can tell the gentleman what it has cost 
and what it should cost. It has cost for four years about 
$15,000 a year. But it is fair to say on behalf of those who had 
charge of the joint committee—and they were members of the 
gentleman’s own party—that there was considerable work done 
that will simplify very materially the work to be done in this 
Congress. It is also fair to say to the gentleman that not in a 
generation have two bills of such magnitude, embracing such a 
wide fleld, been passed as what was known as the penal code 
bill and the judiciary title bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the country and the House gave the 
gontleman's committee full credit for the passage of those bills. 
I will ask the gentleman, further, what use is there for this 
commission now? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not a commission, if the gentleman will 
permit me. A commission existed some years ago, and upon 
my motion was abolished. What is now created is simply a 
joint committee of the House and the Senate, the purpose being 
to enable both the Senate and the House Members to act in 
concert, the matter being largely codification and revision, and 
by acting in concert to have the two Houses consider the matter 
practically at the same time, and thus make possible the enact- 
ment of this very important legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not contemplated that the commission 
shall last longer than this term of Congress? 

Mr. SHERLEY. As I have said, it is not a commission, but 
simply a committee of the House and of the Senate with the 
power of sitting together. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FINLEY. What is to be accomplished by this joint 
committee? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I answer the gentleman by saying that it is 
a continuation of the work heretofore done. We have now 
passed the penal code, which embraces all the penal laws of a 
general nature; we have passed that part of the judicial title 
which relates to the organization of the courts. We have yet 
remaining that part of the judiciary title which affects pro- 
eedure, and we then have the Federal statntes on such sub- 
jects as internal. revenue law, the customs law, the Nayy Depart- 
ment, the War Department, and various other departments. 

It was contemplated in the beginning and it is hoped now by 
continuing this work to put within three or four small yolumes 
the entire statute Jaw of the United States that now must be 
sought for in ferty-odd different volumes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Why can not the Committee on the Judiciary 
do that work? = 

Mr. SHERLHET. I will answer the gentleman by saying 
that, unquestionably, it could do it as well as could the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, or any other committee, but this 
Committee on Revision of the Laws was created because its 
duty is not so much, as is the duty of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to create new law as to codify, and every codifica- 
tion that has been made of United States law, and all that I 
know of that have been made in the States, have been made 
by special committees created for the purpose of codifying. 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman says that it will cost about 
$15,000 a year. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I said it had. 

Mr. PINLGY. What will it cost? 

Mr. SHERLHT. My own judgment is that in the future it 
will cost considerably less than that. I can not answer defi- 
nitely, and simply answer the gentleman in this way. The 
work that committee does is of the very highest order and the 
clerical help, if it is to be of any value, must be of a high 
grade. 

Mr. FINLEY. What is the nature of the expense? 

Mr. SHERLBY. The nature of the expense is the employ- 
ment of clerical and legal ald of a highly trained character. 
You can not get high-grade men at small salaries to do high- 
grade work. A mistake in this codification might cost the 
Government untold sums of money. It may cause confusion in 


. 


all the courts of the land, and it is small economy to deny to a 
committee the proper aid. 

Mr. FINLEY. What are some of the salaries paid to the 
help for this joint committee? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Heretofore there has been one man who 
has been sent by the Department of Justice, who was paid 
$5,000 a year. 

Mr. FINLEY. What is his name? 

Mr. SHERLEY. His name is Locke. One man has been 
employed at the instance of the Senate, who has been paid 
$5,000 a year. 

Mr. FINLEY. What is his name? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Heyburn. There have been two other clerks 
and stenographers who have been employed from time to time. 
Now, it is my intention that there shall not be employed at this 
work, outside of occasional stenographie work which might have 
to be done, beyond three men. 

Mr. FINLEY. Who appoints these gentlemen? 

Mr. SHERLDY. It is left with the joint committee. They 
have been appointed heretofore by the joint committee upon 
the motion of the chairman of the House committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN]. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to pass the reso- 
lution just read. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will permit, I desire to say that if he makes a motion to 
pass this resolution, I would have to make a point of order. It 
is not privileged, so far as I can see. If it is a question of 
unanimous consent, that is something else. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What else is there ahead of it in privilege? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not know that there is anybody object- 
ing. I would like to ask the gentleman another question, and 
7 is whether the Committee on Revision of the Laws has a 

erk? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Committce on the Reyision of the Laws, 
I understand, has a clerk. 

Mr. OLMSTED. What will he be doing while these high- 
priced clerks are doing the work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will have to ask a member 
of the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Why can not the Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws of the House and the Committee on the Reyision of 
the Laws of the Senate prepare and report this bill just as well 
as the committee the gentleman seeks to have appointed? 

Mr. SHERLBY. I can tell the gentleman why it did not do 
it. In the old days, when you had a House and Senate com- 
mittee, the result simply was that they acted without any de- 
gree of concert, and frequently matter was considered in one 
House that had not been considered by the committee in the 
other body, and before the proper committee could consider 
matter that runs into hundreds of pages, and frequently thou- 
sands of pages, the session of Congress had died. Now, it was 
for the purpose of facilitating this enactment that we created a 
joint committee, and the result was that whereas you had these 
committees for a decade and had no legislation, the moment 
you created a joint committee, that seriously went to work, in- 
side of four years, in two Congresses, they have codified two of 
the most important branches of the general law. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Would the gentleman from Kentucky be 
willing to limit the salaries to be paid to these clerks or the 
number of clerks to be employed? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no objection, but it seems to me to 
be hardly gracious on the part of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania 

Mr. OLMSTED. I merely 

Mr. SHERLEY (continuing). That when his colleague [Mr. 
Moon of Pennsylvania] offered this resolution it was left to his 
discretion, and now the gentleman requests that there shall be 
put in this resolution a requirement that the salaries shall be 
limited. 

Mr. OLMSTED. When the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
offered the resolution, it was objected to from that side, and 
now that we have entered upon an era of economy I want to 
seo how it is working. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It went through twice without objection 
from this side. Now, as far as I am concerned, I simply say 
to the House that for my part I have no desire that a dollar 
should be expended that is not needed, and I submit to any 
man here who has ever been engaged in work of this magnitude 
that it is not work that can be successfully done by cheap men, 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina de- 
mands the regular order. 

Mr. FINLEY, I have objected. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have moved, if I am recog- 
nized, that the resolution be adopted. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
South Carolina on his point of order. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that proposes 
to appoint a joint committee. The gentleman from Kentucky 
has asked unanimous consent for the consideration of this 
resolution. Objection was made. Then the gentleman moved 
that the joint committee be appointed; so, Mr. Speaker, this is 
the morning hour—I do not make the point that this com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes, 

Mr. CULLOP. I desire to ask the mover of this resolution a 
question bearing on it. Was not there a commission appointed 
em time in 1897 or 1898 for the purpose of codifying the 
aws 

Mr. SHERLET. There was and that commission 

Mr. CULLOP. And at large salaries? 

Mr. SHERLBEY. And that commission was abolished, on my 


motion, because it seemed never to come any nearer to finish-, 


ing its work. 

Mr. CULLOP. They never did anything except draw their 
salaries. j 

Mr. SHERLEY. And because this work had to be gone all 
over again we abolished that expensive commission, and we 
created a joint committee. I do not know a Member of this 
House who was a Member of previous Congresses but who 
knows there has been labor of the very greatest magnitude per- 
fornied by that joint committee. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is what they are elected for, I presume. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, this matter brought up at 
this time is to appoint a special joint committee. The com- 
mittees of the House are proyided for, and while I do not make 
the point it is out of order to appoint this special committee 
in this way—I do not make that point—but I make the point 
it is not in order at this time. It is not business properly in 
order during the morning hour and besides that it is a matter 
that is not necessary from any standpoint—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to his point of order. 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I make the point of order the gentle- 
man does not know what he is talking about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARLIN. As this is a change of statute law it occurs 
to me under the rule it would have to be referred to a com- 
mittee, and I therefore make the point of order that this ought 
to go to a committee 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will be perfectly fair to the 
Chair, I do not think it is in order under the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Virginia is well taken. Clause 
8, Rule 22, provides that resolutions shall be introduced by 
delivering them to the Speaker. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

RATIFICATION OF INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following commu- 
nications announcing the ratification of the constitutional amend- 
ment relative to the taxation of incomes: 

Stats or Iowa, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Des Moines, March 16, 1911. 
SPRAKER or THE Hovuss, 


Congress of United States, Washington, D. C. 

Str: By direction of Goy. Carroll, of Iowa, I am 8 
certified copy of a joint resolution passed by our last genera! 
and relating to the income-tax amendment. 

Respectfully, yours, 


herewith 
assembly, 


C. C. Nrn, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
Stare or Iowa, EXECUTIVÐ DEPARTMENT. 
Spcaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 

States, greeting: 

I, B. F. Carroll, governor of the State of Iowa, do ng certify that 
the attuched document is a true and correct copy of a joint resolution 
known as house joint resolution No. 1; that the same has passed both 
houses of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa and has been 
approved by me as governor of the State. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and have caused to 
be affixed an impression of the great seal of the State of Iowa. 
Done at Des Moines, the capital of the State, this 15th day of March, 


A. D. 1911, 
LSRAL. ] B. F. CARROLD, 
Governor of Iowa, 


W. C. HAYWARD, 
Secretary of State. 


Joint resolution ratifying the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed by Congress as the sixteenth amendment there- 
to, relative to laying and collecting a tax on Income. 

Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-first Congress of the United States 
of America, at its first session, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, made the . proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America in the following words, to wit: 


“A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article Is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.’ ” 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Gencral Assembly of the State of Iowa, That the 
said 8 amendment to the Constitution of the United States of 
America be, and the same is hereby, ratified by the General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this joint resolution be forwarded 
by the governor of this State to the Secretary of State at Washington 
and to presiding officers of each House of the National Congress. 

PAUL E. STILLMAN, 
Speaker of the House. 
Grondu W. CLARKE, 
President of the Senate. 
that this joint resolution originated in the house, 
ouse joint resolution No. 1. 


Attest: 


I hereby certif 
and is known as 
C. R. BENEDICT, 
Chief Olerk of the House. 


Approved, February 27, 1911. 
B. F. CARROLL, Governor. 


Strate OF MICHIGAN, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lansing, March 17, 1911. 


The SPEAKER or THE Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sen: Under separate registered mall I am forwarding you house joint 
resolution No. 1 of the Michigan Legislature of 1911 relative to tax- 
ation of Incomes and ratifying the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, Srenam R. OAKES, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
House pont resolution 1—Relative to the taxing of incomes and ratify- 

ing the proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, after solemn and mature 
deliberation therein, has, by a vote of two-thirds of both houses, passed 
a concurrent resolution, submitting to the legislatures of the several 
States a proposition to amend the Constitution of the United States, 
which resolution is In the following words: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in posprest assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when rabified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“*AnTicLy XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
anorg the several States and without regard to any census or enumera- 
tion?’ ” 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Michigan, That in the name and behalf of the people of this State, we 
do hereby ratify, approve, and assent to the said amendment. 

Resolved, That a copy of this assent and ratification, engrossed on 
parchment, be transmitted by his excellency the governor to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, and to the Secretary of State of the United States. 

We hereby certify that_the l . was adopted by the 


house of representatives January 19, 
H. F. BAKER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
PAUL KING, 


Olerk of the Mouse of Representatives. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
senate February 23, 1911. 
JOHN o, Ross 


President of the Senate, 
. CHILSON, 


E. V. 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Attest: 
CHs S. OSBORNE, Governor, 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Speaker, as the committees are not 
made up yet, and I wish to give time to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] to make up his list of committees, I move 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourns to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourns to meet on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 10, 
1911, at 12 o’clock m, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Librarian of 
Congress, transmitting a special report relating to the estab- 
lishment of a Legislative Reference Bureau (S. Doc. No. 7), was 
taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on 
the Library, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. GORKE: A bill (H. R. 2576) for the erection of a 
publie building at St. Marys, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CLARK of Flcrida: A bill (H. R. 2577) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at the city of De Land, Fa.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2578) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of St. Augustine, Pla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2579) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Sanford, Fla.; to ihe Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2580) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Orlando, Fla.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2581) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Live Oak, Fla.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2582) to prohibit the intermarriage of 
persons of the white and negro races within the District of 
Columbia; to declare such contracts of marriage null and void; 
to prescribe punishments for violations and attempts to violate 
its proyisions; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NYE: A bill (H. R. 2583) relating to the assessment 
of personal property within the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2584) regulating wages in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbin. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 2585) to repeal section 3480 
of the Reyised Statutes of the United States; to the Comniittee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 2586) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2587) to improve and per- 
petuate the site of old Fort Hamilton; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 2588) to promote the efficiency 
of the Naval Militia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 2589) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 2590) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Hoosick Falls, N. X.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 2591) to amend the acts 
to regulate commerce so as to provide that interstate railroads 
may grant free or reduced transportation to agents and em- 
ployees of the Cooperative Farm Demonstration Work of the 
Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 2592) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Washington Court House, in the State of Ohio; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHITH: A bill (H. R. 2593) to amend an act author- 
izing the Secretary of War to erect headstones over the graves 
of Union soldiers who have been interred in private, village, or 
city cemeteries, as approved February 3, 1870; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 2594) providing for the 
appointment of an additional professor of mathematics in the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. BURLESON: A bill (H. R. 2595) putting bagging for 
cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for covering 
cotton, composed of single yarns made in whole or in part of 
jute, jute butts, hemp, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand tow, aloe 
or mill waste on the free list; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2596) putting grain, buff, split, rough, and 
sole leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief yalue 
from cattle hides or cattle skins, and harness, saddles, and 
saddlery, in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, on the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2597) putting salt imported into the United 
States on the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2598) putting wire nails or staples made 
of wrought iron or steel, horseshoe nails, horse or mule shoes, 
made of wrought iron or steel, round iron or steel wire not 
smaller than No. 13 wire gauge, and round iron or steel wire 
smaller than No. 18 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 
and barbed fence wire, and hoop or band iron, or hoop or band 
steel, cut to lengths, or wholly or partly manufactured into 
hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint or any other 
preparation, with or without buckles or fastenings, for baling 
cotton or any other commodity, on the free list; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 2599) for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Red Bluff, State of California, and 
appropriating moneys therefor; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 2600) authorizing that com- 
mission of ensign be given midshipmen upon graduation from 
the Naval Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 2601) for the erection of a 
public building at Delphos, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 2602) to repeal section 3480 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 2603) to increase the 
limit of cost for the enlargement of the Federal building at 
Reading, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 2604) to provide for repaying 
the rightful owners, their heirs or legal representatives, the 
proceeds of the tax illegally collected by the United States on 
cotton during the years 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 
1868, and for the disposition of such proceeds as may remain 
unclaimed and unawarded; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2605) to authorize a survey of Yallabusha 
River, Miss.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2606) to provide a punishment for the 
procuring of a special retail liquor license under an assumed or 
fictitious name, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2607) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Winona, in 
the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2608) to increase the compensation of 
rural letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2609) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Water Valley, 
in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2610) to tax the manufacture and sale of 
deadly weapons and to tax the manufacture and sale of all 
cartridges; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 2611) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to grant and regrant all right, title, 
and interest of the United States of, in, and to all that particu- 
Jar tract of land known as the “ Settling Basin,” in Yuba County, 
Cal, which was obtained from James O'Brien by deed dated 
Deceinber 6, 1901, to James O’Brien, the original grantor thereof, 
and his heirs and assigns, upon repayment therefor to the 
United States of a certain amount; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Resolution (II. Res. 32) providing for an 
investigation of the Panama purchase; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. z 

By Mr. SULZER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 40) providing 
for the termination of the treaty between the United States of 
America and Russia concluded at St. Petersburg, December 18, 
1832; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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By Mr. SISSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 41) directing the 
Attorney General to submit to the Supreme Court all informa- 
tion available bearing upon the validity of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A memorial from the Legislature of 
Ohio to define the law against polygamy as clearly as the law 
is defined against bigamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADATR: A bill (H. R. 2612) granting an increase of 
pension to James G. Demint; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2613) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry T. Addington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2614) granting an increase of pension 
Frederick S. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2615) granting an inerease of pension 
Peter Grimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2616) granting an increase of pension 
William J. Dayisson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2617) granting an increase of pension 
James E. Ashvill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2618) granting an increase of pension 
Nathan N. Spence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2619) granting an increase of pension 
Edward F. Reed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2620) granting an increase of pension 
Ninyon McCurdy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2621) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas A. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 2622) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Michael Moss; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2623) granting an inerease of pension to 
William Wince; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2624) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred H. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2625) granting au increase of pension to 
Albert P. Merkel; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2626) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon D. Stutz; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 2627) for the relief of 
Dean Sage, executor of the estate of Charles Backman, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 2628) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Edmondson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2629) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2680) granting an increase of pension to 
William Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2631) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander H. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 2632) for the relief 
of the heirs of Alois Kodalle, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (II. R. 2633) granting an increase 
of pension to William Reer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2634) granting an increase of pension to 
J. E. Worster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 2635) for the relief of 
the heirs of Myra Clark Gaines, deceased; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 2636) 
granting an increase of pension to David Amos; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2637) granting an increase of pension to 
James Walker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 2638) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thomas Jennings; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 2639) to correct the military 
record of George W. Stape; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 2640) granting an increase 
of pension to Taylor D. Rhines; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2641) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnson J. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2642) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucien H. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2643) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael A. Overdorff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2644) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel W. Young: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (II. R. 2645) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas Reid; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NYE: A bill (H. R. 2646) granting a pension to 
Wilson C. Winslow; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, 2 Dill (H. R. 2647) granting a pension to Olive R. 
Sprague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2648) granting a pension to Nora ©. Reid; 
to the Comniittee on Invalid Pensicns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2649) granting a pension to Nicholas 
Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2650) granting a pension to Charles J. 
Meggison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2651) granting a pension to Mathew M. 
Ledwien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2652) granting a pension to Johanna Krum- 
holz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2653) granting a pension to Alice W. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2654) granting a pension to Imogene P. 
Ingersoll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2655) granting a pension to Sophia M. 
Hutchins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2656) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Hitchcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2657) granting a pension to Conrad 
Guenther; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2058) granting a pension to Dudley O. 
Griswold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2659) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Goodman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2660) granting a pension to Julia Dudley; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2661) granting a pension to Eugenia A, 
Deunis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2662) granting a pension to Wilba E. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2663) granting a pension to Emeline R. 
Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2664) granting a pension to Henry Beckett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2665) granting a pension to Charles Almen- 
dinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2666) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Magrath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2667) granting an increase of pension to 


| Charles A. Wyeth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2668) granting un increase of pension to 
Roderick M. Woodville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2669) granting an increase of pension to 
C. H. Woodburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2670) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2671) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Whitcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2672) granting an inerease of pension to 
George B. Whidden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2678) granting an increase of pension to 
George P. Wassman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2674) granting an inerease of pension to 
George Washington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2675) granting an increase of pension to 
David S. Waltermire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2676) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Walsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2677) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver E. Tillotson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2678) granting an increase of pension to 
David P. R. Strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2679) granting an increase of pension to 
David R. Shockey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2680) granting an increase of pension ta 
Elizabeth M. Rutherford; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2681) granting an increase of pension to 
Volney P. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2682) granting an increase of pension 
Theophile Rainville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2688) granting an increase of pension 
Alphonso ©. Pray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2684) granting an increase of pension to 
Clinton E. Olmstead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2685) granting an increase of pension 
Charles H. Norred; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2686) granting an increase of pension 
William J. Newton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2687) granting an increase of pension 
Eben S. Nason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2688) granting an increase of pension to 
Columbus G. Myers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2689) granting an increase of pension 
Clement Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2690) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus B. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2691) granting an increase of pension 
William F. Merriam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2692) granting an increase of pension 
Albert D. Malin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2693) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2694) granting an increase of pension to 
Jay McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2695) granting an increase of pension to 
Clement Lovely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2696) granting an increase of pension 
Hugh Longstaff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2697) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert E. Longman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2698) granting an increase of pension 
Mary Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2699) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Leavitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 2700) granting an increase of pension 
Eben Kneeland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2701) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2702) granting an increase of pension 
Stanley H. Husted; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2703) granting an increase of pension 
Charles Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2704) granting an increase of pension 
John Hodge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2705) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph B. Hardy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2706) granting an increase of pension 
Torger Hanson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2707) granting an increase of pension 
Frank Hall; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2708) granting an increase of pension 
Theodore Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2709) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel W. Getchell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2710) granting an increase of pension 
Eben E. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2711) granting an increase of pension 
Dana S. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2712) granting an increase of pension 
George M. Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2713) granting an increase of pension 
Augusta Fels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2714) granting an increase of pension 
Chester Durfee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2715) granting an increase of pension 
William J. Denney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2716) granting an increase of pension 
Burnett W. Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2717) granting an increase of pension 
Chauncey W. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2718) granting an increase of pension 
George L. Crosier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2719) granting an increase of pension 
Silas E. Crandall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2720) granting an increase of pension to 
George D. Corp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2721) granting an increase of pension to 
Bernard Cloutier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2722) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Chilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2723) granting an increase of pension to 
Tobias Cederstrom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2724) granting an increase of pension to 
John Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2725) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2726) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander A. Bates; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2727) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William Alonzo Williams; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2728) to correct the military record of 
Silas Overmire; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2729) to correct the military record of 
Patrick Mullen; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2730) to correct the military record of 
Edwin F. McDonald; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2731) to correct the military record of 
Constant Livery; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2782) to correct the military record 
George E. Day; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2733) to correct the military record 
James H. Bishop; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2784) to correct the military record 
Calvin R. Benton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2785) to correct the military record 
Robert Abernethy; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 2786) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 2787) granting an increase of 
pension to Lott D. Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2788) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac N. Bonham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2789) granting a pension to Theodore 
Shockley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 2740) to correct the military 
record of A. W. Hubbard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2741) to correct the military record of 
James M. Wiley; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2742) to correct the military record of 
James M. Wiley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2743) to correct the military record of 
William C. B. Gillman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2744) to correct the military record of 
Charles D. Morse; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2745) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2746) granting a pension to William I. 
Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2747) granting a pension to Daniel P. 
Carter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2748) granting an increase of pension to 
George Goodpastor; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2749) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Wise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2750) granting a pension to Samuel Pol- 
lock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 2751) granting a pension 
to William Bleckwendt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2752) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 2753) granting a pension to 
Peter M. Clause; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2754) granting a pension to Robert A, 
Boyd; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2755) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Bingham; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2756) granting a pension to Herman Bey- 
land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2757) granting a pension to Lydia M. 
Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2758) granting a pension to Thornton 
Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2759) granting a pension to Henry D. 
Bender; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2760) granting a pension to Henry H. 
Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2761) granting a pension to Emily Crooks; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2762) granting a pension to Eliza J. Cam- 
eron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2763) granting a pension to Daniel L. Cun- 
ningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2764) granting a pension to James C. Dar- 
nell; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2765) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a biil- (H. R. 2766) granting a pension to William Dick- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2707) granting a pension to Nettie Eckler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2768) granting a pension to William Fort- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 2769) granting a pension to Alberta E. 
Fleming; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2770) granting a pension to Mary Graham; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 2771) granting a pension to Betsy Hare; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 2772) granting a pension to Catherine 
Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2773) granting a pension to Anna K. Har- 
ris; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2774) granting a pension to Thomas John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2775) granting a pension to William H. 
Liter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2776) granting a pension to Herbert Mont- 
gomery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 2777) granting a pension to W. H. Mul- 
lins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2778) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2779) granting a pension to W. B. May; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2780) granting a pension to James W. 
Mullins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2781) granting a pension to Florence 
Meader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2782) granting a pension to Sarah Moore; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2783) granting a pension to William Me- 
Cormack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2784) granting a pension to Bridget M. 
Perry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2785) granting a peusion to Coleman 
Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2786) granting a pension to Clara A. Rit- 
ter; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2787) granting a pension to Henrietta B. 
Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2788) granting a pension to David E. 
Redman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2780) granting a pension to Caroline Sie- 
benthaler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2790) granting a pension to Retta S. 
Snowden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2791) granting a pension to Alexander 
Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2792) granting a pension to Margaret 
Sylvester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2793) granting a pension to Josiah J. 
Salmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2794) granting a pension to Albert C. 
Skillman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2795) granting a pension to Frank Tap- 
horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2796) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Youtsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2797) granting a pension to Augusta Weg- 
ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2798) granting a pension to Maria M. 
Wandelohr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2799) granting a pension to Rachael E. 
Yager and two infant heirs, Thomas Yager and Buick Yager; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2800) granting a pension to Henry Wehr- 
mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2801) granting a pension to Alpheus L. 
Woodard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2802) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Bethel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2803) granting an increase of pension to 
Norval L. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2804) granting an increase of pension to 
Uriah Bickers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2805) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Bristow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2806) granting an increase of pension to 
James Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2807) granting an increase of pension to 
D. B. Finnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2808) granting an increase of pension to 
George G. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2809) granting an increase of pension 
W. S. Hardin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2810) granting an increase of pension 
Mary Kearns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2811) granting an increase of pension 
Lewis Michael; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2812) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2813) granting an increase of pension 
Julius A. Pherson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2814) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Schmitt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2815) granting an increase of pension to 
William Selhorst; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2816) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2817) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IT. R. 2818) for the relief of Thomas Callahan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2819) for the relief of John A. Cassell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2820) for the relief of Jerry Carpenter; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2821) for the relief of John Armstrong, 
Jr.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2822) for the relief of Caroline Holder 
Harrell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2823) for the relief of John W. McKib- 
ben; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2824) for the relief of L. M. Northcutt; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2825) for the relief of John Riley; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2826) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Conrad Seither; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2827) for the relief of the heirs of James 
M. Anderson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2828) for the relief of the heirs of the late 
John Hawkins; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (I. R. 2829) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Rebecca Carroll; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2830) for the relief of Mrs. P. A, Eskridge; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2831) for the relief of the heirs of Stephen 
Daggett, deceased, Julia D. Harris, administratrix; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2882) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Price, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2833) for the relief of the estate of 
Phereby R. Sheppard, deceascd; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2834) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of John Lewis Tindall, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. z 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 2835) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick Warren; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2836) granting an increase of pension to 
Alyan G. Fleury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2837) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Carson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2838) granting an increase of pension to 
Judson F. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2889) for the relief of William Hommels- 
berg; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 2840) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Blake; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2841) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel Fletcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2842) granting an inerease of pension to 
Sewell L. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2843) granting an inerease of pension to 
Silas H. Bradley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2844) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph G. Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 2845) for the relief of Wil- 
liam T. Thacher; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. ; 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of F. M. Barnhart and 27 
other farmers, of Lodi, Ohio, in opposition to the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition protesting against the indignities 
practiced on American citizens returning to their homes by the 
New York customhouse; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Protest of Williamsfield (Ohio) Grange, 
No. 1654; Burton Grange, No. 1580, of Burton, Ohio; and Say- 
brook (Ohio) Grange, No. 1739, against Canadian reciprocity ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Farmers’ Institute, of Thompson, Ohio, 
praying for a parcels post, and election of Senators by direct 
vote, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: Petition asking for a more liberal pro- 
cedure on the part of the Patent Office in granting patents; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Resolutions adopted by the directors of 
the National Tariff Commission Association and heartily ap- 
proved and indorsed by the executive committee of the Day- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, urging the enactment of a satis- 
factory law creating a permanent Tariff Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John F. Godfrey Post, No. 93, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of California, located at Pasadena, 
urging the passage of Sulloway bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Papers to accompany bill for relief of J. E. 
Worster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Spring Valley, III., 
asking for the creation of a department of public health; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of committees of wholesale grocers of New 
York, favoring reduction of duty on sugar, and petition of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, concerning the proposed 
Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions from the 
Philo-Celtic Society of Haverhill, Mass., opposing any efforts 
looking toward arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUERNSBY: Resolutions passed by the Pomona 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, Aroostook County, Presque Isle, 
Me.; S. P. Archibald and others, of Monticello, Me.; S. S. Dud- 
ley and others, of Mapleton, Me.; Foster Goye and others, of 
Perry, county of Washington, Me.; protesting against the pas- 
sage of the reciprocity agreement with Canada; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of Anderson & Buscho and 20 
others, of Wells, Minn., protesting against the establishment of 
local rural parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 60 citizens of Brush Creek Township, of 
Faribault County, Minn., protesting against establishment of 
free trade with Canada; and resolutions of the Rotary Club, 
of St. Paul, favoring a reciprocal trade agreement with 
the Dominion of Canada; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of Seattle Local, No. 2285, 
Farmers’ Union, of Texas, asking for the enactment of a parcels- 
post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NT E: Resolutions passed by the Rotary Club, of St. 
Paul, Minn., favoring reciprocity with Canada; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. POST: Petition of American Woman’s League, of Lon- 
don, Ohio, for investigation of the Post Office Department; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Papers to accompany bills for 
relief of William Hommelsberg, Judson F. Snyder, Samuel B. 
Carson, Alvan G. Fleury, and Frederick Warren; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. ; 

Also, resolutions of the Socialist Local of Flint, Mich., rela- 
tive to the massing of United States troops on the Mexican bor- 
der; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, protest of the South Lyon (Mich.) Socialist Party, 
against the interference by United States troops with Mexico; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, April 10, 1911. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G, B. Pierce, D. D. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Assistant Secretary read the following: 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 10, 1911. 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. WILLIAM 
ARPAN Sra, Senator from Michigan, to perform the duties of the 
air. 
WX. P. FRYE, 
President Pro Tempore. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan thereupon took the chair as pre- 
siding oflicer. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 
VESSEL SCHOONER “APOLLO.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law filed 
under the act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation 
claims set out in the annexed findings by the court relating to 
the vessel schooner Apollo, Richard H. Richards, master (II. 
Doc. No. 6), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER presented resolutions adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, favoring 
the ratification of arbitration treaties with Great Britain, 
France, and other leading nations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, favoring the creation of a 
permanent tariff board and also the ratification of the pending 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the committee of the Robert 
Emmet celebration, held at Passaic, N. J., remonstrating against 
the ratification of a new arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. . 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Church of the Brethren of Hartman, Colo., and Mount Ida, 
Kans.; of the Ministerial Association of Franklin, Pa.; and of 
the congregation of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Mitchell, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
bibit the sale of opium and cocaine in the United States; which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr, CULLOM presented memorials of Local Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Peoria; of the Alta Farmers’ Elevator Co., of 
Alta; and of sundry citizens of Holder and Champaign County, 
all in the State of Minois, remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a bundle of coupons signed by 
policyholders in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
in favor of the establishment of a national department of 
health. It seems to be a propaganda on the part of that com- 
pany, but the petitions should be received. I move that they 
be referred to the Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of the National State 
Grange; of Local Grange No. 1455, of Fontana; and of Local 
Grange No. 1461, of Westphalia, all of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States nnd Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I present resolutions adopted 
at a State convention held in the city of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
April 4, 1911. Mass meetings were held in every county in the 
State for the purpose of electing delegates to this convention. 
It was a nonpartisan one—Republicans, Democrats, and Social- 
ists participating in the meeting. I am informed that it was 
the most harmonious and the most numerously attended conven- 
tion ever held in the State. After the pending agreement known 
as the reciprocity agreement had been thoroughly discussed and 
was fully understood, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. I ask that they may be read and appropri- 
ately referred. 
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There being no objection, the resolutions were read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 
We, the farmers and business men of North Dakota in convention 


assembled, protest against the ratification by the Congress of the United 
States of the pending trade agreement with Canada. In view of this 
rare the following declarations and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

(1) That it Is unfair and unjust to the agricultural interests, offer- 
ing to them no semblance of reciprocal equivalent in return for what it 
purposes to give. 

(2) That it will bring suffering and disaster to a very large number 
of our producers with no hope that the price of bread will be lowered 
to the consumer, 

(3) That the duty on barley will accrue in benefit solely to the 
brewer, incurring great loss to the producer. 

(4) That it places our farmers in the position of competing in our 
own home markets with an alien people, upon conditions most advan- 
tugeous to our competitors. 

(5) That the Canadian producer, with his cheaper land, requires 
smaller investment, while his new, virgin soil returns greater yields 
with cheaper tillage, making the per bushel cost of his product much 
less than ours. 

(6) That it “blazes the way“ for the emigration of thousands of 
our peo le and millions of our wealth to a foreign field. 

(7 hat it will reduce farm values, increasing the burden of the 
debtor, destroy incentive for the greater development of farm produc- 
tion, and lure to alien benefit untold millions of our wealth that should 
and would accrue to this and future generations if employed in the 
development of those vast, untilled acres that lie between the Mis- 
a River and the Pacific within our own borders. 

(8) That it will lower the standard of farm life, reducing it to one 
rtunities for the better education of farm 


of drudgery, lessen the op 
nstead of encouraging them to remain upon 


children, and drive from, 
the farm. 

(9) That it will lessen the purchasing power of our own producers, 
and by so doing, the commercial interests will sufer a greater loss than 
can possibly be overcome by any gain in trade with Canada. 

(10) That in trading our home markets of over 90,000,000 people 
(markets that are abundantly supplied by our own producers; markets 
that haye been largely made and earned, and which, by every right 
and heritage, belong to our own producers), for that of 8,000,000 
Canadians with its doubtful increased advantage to the commercial and 
manufacturing interests, is not only unfair and unjust, but reprehensi- 


Ie, opted this 4th day of April, 1911. 
R. S. Lewis, Chairman, 
Tuto. B. Evron, Secretary, 
North Dakota Anti-Reciprocity Convention. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented memorials of Burritt Grange, 
No. 39, of New Britain; Local Grange No. 21, of Lebanon; Local 
Grange No. 171, of Mystic; Local Grange No. 158, of Chester; 
Local Grange No. 157, of East Lynne; Wichita Grange No. 132, 
of Warren; Local Grange No. 108, of Woodbridge; Unity Grange, 
No. 117, of Deep River; Local Grange No. 122, of Watertown; 
Farmill River Grange, No. 130, of Huntington; Senexet Grange, 
No. 40, of Woodstock; Local Grange No. 44, of Newington; 
Local Grange No. 75, of Coventry; Local Grange No. 176, of 
Groton; Local Grange No. 149, of Easton; Local Grange No. 
112, of Killingly; Matabessett Grange, No. 42, of Middletown; 
Local Grange No. 82, of Colebrook; Local Grange No. 119, of 
Morris; Local Grange No. 154, of Kent; Local Grange No. 131, 
of Columbia; Local Grange No. 72, of Plymouth; Konomoc 
Grange, No. 41, of Waterford; Local Grange No. 136, of East 
Canaan; Local Grange No. 70, of Canterbury; Shetucket Grange, 
No. 69, of Scotland; Local Grange No. 170, of Gaylordsville; 
Woodstock Grange, No. 150, of North Woodstock; Local Grange 
of New Canaan; Local Grange of Glastonbury; Local Grange 
of Colchester; Local Grange of Ledyard; and of Local Grange 
of Winchester, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of 
Connecticut, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Rock Rimmon Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Beacon Falls, Conn., praying for the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Meriden, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing the 
withdrawal of the United States troops from the Mexican bor- 
der, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Clan-na-Gael, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 

treat Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Rock Rimmon Grange, Silver 
Lake Grange, New Canaan Grange, Wichita Grange, North 
Stonington Grange, Canterbury Grange, Cheshire Grange, 
Orange Grange, Seymour Grange, North Haven Grange, Walling- 
ford Grange, Totoket Grange, Indian River Grange, and North 
Cornwall Grange, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State 
of Connecticut, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called parcels-post bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Mr. WARREN presented a memorial adopted at the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Cattle Raisers’ Association of 
Texas, held at San Antonio, Tex., and a memorial of the legis- 
lative committee of the National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed recip- 
rocal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of the Society of Friends 
of Richmond, Lincolnyille, Pennville, Westfield, and Milton, all 
in the State of Indiana, remonstrating against any appropria- 
tion being made for the fortification of the Panama Canal, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 

Ile also presented a petition of Local Union No. 161, Order of 
Machinists, of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Ile also presented a petition of the publishers of the College 
Journal and College Bulletin, of Goshen, Ind., praying that an 
increase be made in the rate of postage on second-class mail 
matter, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians of Marion County, Ind., remonstrating against the ratifi- 
eation of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of Goshen, Ind., remonstrating against enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the interstate transportation 
of intoxicating liquors, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Bremen, Ind., remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called Heyburn cold-storage bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of sundry veterans of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Rockville, Ind., praying for the passage 
of the so-called old-age pension bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, y 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Elkhart, Ind., praying for the repeal of the present oleomarga- 
rine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 3 

He also presented a memorial of Hope Grange, No. 2101, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wright Corner, Ind., and a memorial 
of Jefferson Pomona Grange, No. 22, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Madison, Ind., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Florence Condrey, Belle Perry, 
Mrs. Mary Paynter, Miss Tulley, Robert Zimmerman, Charles 
Baaske, Frank Keller, Mary B. Hauck, Mrs. Anna Berg, John 
Winchester, May Barrett, Mrs. Minnie Walle, Mrs. F. G. Mohr, 
John Schneider, Sarah J. Williams, Lillie Emhardt, Mrs. Laura 
Davis, David Speerman, Mrs. T. F. Messer, John Dowden, Mrs. 
Arthur Todd, John R. Morgan, Mary J. Roell, Mrs. Rose Shep- 
herd, Harrison Riley, Mrs. Minnie Bohn, Katherine Sutter, Mrs. 
Mary Martin, Mrs. Maude White, Rebecca Martin, Blanch Hill, 
Mrs. Mary Teeters, and sundry other citizens of Indianapolis, 
Ind., praying for the establishment of a national department of 
public health, which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. CULBERSON. By special request, I present a memorial 
signed by 488 citizens of El Paso County, Tex., which I ask may 
be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the memorial was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Ex Paso, TEX., February 28, 1911. 
To President W. H. Taft and the honorable Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, greeting: 


We, the undersigned citizens of the 15 of El Paso and bona fide 
residents of the State of Texas, being a liberty loving people, and be- 
lieving in and espousing the cause of liberty in all that term Implies, 
and being opposed to the suppression of liberty at home and abroad, 
and, further, belleving it to be a God-given right and that this liberty 
should not only be enjoyed by the people of the United States, but by 
all the nations of the earth, we most respectfully submit our names 
and most earnestly and solemnly request that the United States take 
no steps or interest in the revolution which is being waged in the 
Republic of Mexico at present, and if any steps have been taken which 
would in any manner or in any degree interfere with the reyolutionists 
or insurrectos, we respectfully request that such action or such steps 
may be rescinded at once, 
lieving with all that is in us that this is a struggle for existence, 
for life, and for liberty on the part of the insurrectos. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, of Jacksonville, Fla., remonstrating 
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against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of Mystic Grange, of Mystic; 
Montville Grange, of Montville; Konomoc Grange, of Water- 
ford; Colchester Grange, of Colchester; North Stonington 
Grange, of North Stonington; Wolcott Grange, of Wolcott; Nor- 
wich Grange, of Norwich; Cheshire Grange, of Cheshire; Toto- 
ket Grange, of Totoket; Indian River Grange, of Milford; 
Orange Grange, of Orange; Seymour Grange, of Seymour; 
North Haven Grange, of North Haven; Wallingford Grange, of 
Wallingford, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the passage of the so-called parcels- 
post bill, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of Brooklyn Grange, of Brook- 
Iyn; Winchester Grange, of Winsted; Burritt Grange, of New 
Britain; Ledyard Grange, of Ledyard; Colchester Grange, of 
Colchester, of the Patrons of Husbandry, and the memorial of 
©. II. Dexter & Sons, of Windsor Locks, all in the State of 
Connecticut, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURTON presented a petition of Local Union No. 5, 
Licensed Tugmen's Protective Association of Ohio, praying for 
the enactment of legislation authorizing the opening before 
March 1 of the life-saving stations on the Great Lakes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LORIMER presented memorials of Local Union No. 18, 
Farmers“ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, of 
Raleigh; of Turkey Hill Grange, No. 1370, of St. Clair County; 
of Local Grange No. 1751, of Belvidere; and of Local Grange 
No. 1757, of Farmdale, of the Patrons of Husbandry, all in the 
State of Illinois, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Chapter, American 
Women's League, of Belleville, and a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Kent, Morseville, and Willow, all in the State of Ili- 
nois, remonstrating against any change being made in the rate 
of postage on second-class mail matter, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Chestnut, 
III., remonstrating against the establishment of a national de- 
partment of public health, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. CRANE presented the petitions of Adolf Siressman, of 
Adams, Mass., and 400 citizens of the State of Massachusetts, 
praying for the establishment of a national department of pub- 
lic health, which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. ` 


THE FORSYTH SCOUTS. 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 141) extending to the members 
of the Forsyth Scouts the provisions of the pension acts of 
June 27, 1890, and February 6, 1907, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, which was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 298) authorizing the Connecticut River Co. to con- 
struct a dam or dams across the Connecticut River above the 
yillage of Windsor Locks, in the State of Connecticut; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 299) making appropriation for expenses incurred 
under the treaty of Washington; to the Committce on Claims. 

A bill (S. 300) granting a pension to Thomas W. Dickey ; 

A bill (S. 801) granting a pension to Melyina Chambers (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 302) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Lipsey (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 303) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Foster (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 304) for the erection of a statue to the memory 
of Gen. James Miller, of Peterboro, N. H.; and 

A bill (S. 305) for the erection of a statue of Maj. Gen. 
John Stark in the city of Manchester, N. H.; to the Committee 
on the Library. 


A bill (S. 306) to confirm the name of Commodore Barney 
Circle for the circle located at the eastern end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue SE., in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 307) to change the name of Fort Place, from Sey- 
enteenth to Eighteenth Streets NE., to Irving Street; and 

A bill (S. 308) to amend an act entitled “An act to dis- 
tinctively designate parcels of land in the District of Colum- 
bia for the purposes of assessment and taxation, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1899 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 309) to amend an act entitled “An act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts,“ approved July 2, 1862, and the acts supplementary 
thereto, so as to extend the benefits thereof to the District of 
Columbia (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 310) relative to joint operations of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps; 

A bill (S. 311) to encourage rifle practice and promote a 
patriotic spirit among the citizens and youth of the United 
States; 

A bill (S. 312) to provide for raising the volunteer forces 
of the United States in time of actual or threatened war; 

A bill (S. 313) relative to the exchange of certain properties 
between the insular government of Porto Rico and the War De- 
partment; 

A bill (S. 314) to transfer the Alaskan cable and telegraph 
system to the Post Office Department; 

A bill (S. 315) fixing the rank of military attachés (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 316) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 4843 of the Revised Statutes,” approved February 9, 
1900, with reference to insane civilian employees of the Military 
Establishment (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 317) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Sundance, in the State 
of Wyoming; and 

A bill (S. 318) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Newcastle, Wyo.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 319) for the relief of Emory Scott Land (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 320) for the relief of Herman Glafcke; 

A bill (S. 321) for the relief of Clarence D. Houck; 

A bill (S. 322) for the relief of Henry Altman; 

A bill (S. 323) for the payment of certain claims for damages 
to and loss of private property; 

A bill (S. 824) for the relief of Allen Edward O'Toole and 
others, who sustained damage by reason of accident at Rock 
Island Arsenal; and 

A bill (S. 325) for the relief of Aaron H. Appel; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 326) authorizing the resurvey of certain lands in 
the State of Wyoming; and 

A bill (S. 827) granting to the State of Wyoming 2,000,000 
acres of land to aid in the maintenance of a system of public 
roads in the State of Wyoming; to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 

A bill (S. 328) granting an increase of pension to Annie Jane 
Saffell; 

A pill (S. 329) granting an increase of pension to Susan R. 
Lovell; 

A bill (S. 330) granting an increase of pension to Cornelia M. 
Clagett; 

A bill (S. 331) granting an increase of pension to Carrie H. 
Travis 

A bill (S. 332) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Underwood ; 

A bill (S. 333) granting an increase of pension to Isabella S. 
Snyder; and 

A bill (S. 334) granting an increase of pension to Kate Dodge 
Augur; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 335) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
‘Eagle (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 836) to amend section 1753 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to the civil service; to the Com- 
mittee on-Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

A bill (S. 337) to promote the safety of travelers and em. 
Dloyees upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged 
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in interstate commerce to adopt uniform rules for the opera- 
tion of railroad trains and to use a uniform system of signals 
for authorizing the movement of railroad trains; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 838) authorizing the sale of certain lands in the 
Colville Indian Reservation to the town of Okanogan, State of 
Washington, for public-park purposes; and 

A bill (S. 339) providing for the reappraisement and sale of 
certain lands in the town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 840) to amend the national banking 
law; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 341) granting an increase of pension to Lorentz 
Thoreson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 342) for the relief of Daniel B. Roberts; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 343) granting an increase of pension to Seth 
Goldthwait; 

A bill (S. 344) granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Riley; 

A bill (S. 345) granting a pension to Alfred Faucher; 

A bill (S. 346) granting an increase of pension to Edwards O. 
Dodge; 

A bill (S. 347) granting a pension to John A. Connolly; 

A bill (S. 348) granting a pension to Verona Harriman; 

A bill (S. 849) granting an increase of pension to Albert D. 
Scovell; and 

A bill (S. 350) granting a pension to Edward F. Shaugh- 
nessy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 351) granting an increase of pension to John Bos- 
singer; 

A bill (S. 352) granting an increase of pension to Anna K. 
Rhoades; 

1 A bill (S. 353) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Kelley; 

A bill (S. 354) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
Wingrove; 

A bill (S. 355) granting an increase of pension to Adam 
Smith; 
= A pill (S. 356) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


st; 

Sas bill (S. 357) granting an increase of pension to Israel 
sma 

A bil 
Statton; 

A bill (S. 859) granting an increase of pension to William 
Marks; and 

A bill (S. 360) granting an increase of pension to Clarinda 
M. Marks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 361) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Redfield, in the State of South Dakota; 

A bill (S. 362) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Chamberlain, in the 
State of South Dakota; and 

A bill (S. 363) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Rapid City, in the State 
of South Dakota; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

A bill (S. 364) for the relief of Ranney Y. Lyman; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 865) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-culture 
station at a point in the eastern portion of the State of South 
Dakota to be selected by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor; 
to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 366) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Scannel; 

A bill (S. 367) granting a pension to Francis Bills; 

A bill (S. 368) granting a pension to George Boothroyd; 

A bill (S. 369) granting a pension to Urban Coon; 

A bill (S. 370) granting a pension to Wellsley Crane; 

A bill (S. 371) granting a pension to William H. Harvey; 

A bill (S. 372) granting a pension to Charles H. Hushaw: 

A bill (S. 373) granting an increase of pension to John 
Leister; 

A bill (S. 874) granting a pension to William J. Marshall; 

A bill (S. 375) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
M. Moore; 

A bill (S. 376) granting a pension to William Roach; 

A bill (S. 877) granting an increase of pension to James L. 
Anderson ; 


(S. 358) granting an increase of pension to Abel 


A bill (S. 378) granting an increase of pension to David 
Strayer; 

A bill (S. 879) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Smith; 

A bill (S. 380) granting an increase of pension to John 
Powers; 


A bill (S. 381) granting an increase of pension to Charles O. 
Peterson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 382) granting an increase of pension to Jane E. 
Norton (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 383) granting an increase of pension to George 
Kent (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 884) providing that a portion of the fend. which 
was formerly the right of way of the Washington branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in the city of Washington, D. C., be 
reserved for use as an avenue and improved; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 885) to further exclude undesirable immigrants, 
improve conditions on immigrant vessels, and raise funds for 
the proper enforcement of the immigration laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 386) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Frederick Heer (with accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 387) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
Phillips (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 388) granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Clark (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

A bill (S. 889) to authorize the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Fallon, Nev. ; 

A bill (S. 390) to authorize the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Las Vegas, Nev.; 

A bill (S. 391) to authorize the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Elko, Nev.; and 

A bill (S. 392) to authorize the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Winnemucca, Ney.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 393) to place Luther Sage Kelly upon the retired 
list of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 394) granting an inerease of pension to Frederick 
L. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 395) for the relief of the estate of William Thomas 
Lowe; and 

A bill (S. 396) for the relief of the county of Nelson, State of 
Kentucky; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 897) granting an increase of pension to Albert L. 
Rivers; 

A bill (S. 398) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Montgomery ; 

A bill (S. 899) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
Knowles; 

A bill (S. 400) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
Goodsell ; 

A bill (S. 401) granting an increase of pension to John 
Covert; 

A bill (S. 402) granting an increase of pension to Louis J. 
Hinkley ; 

A bill (S. 403) granting a pension to Minerva Keel; and 

A bill (S. 404) granting a pension to Caroline Banks; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 405) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
classify and appraise unallotted Indian lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 406) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Vermilion, in the State 
of South Dakota; 

A bill (S. 407) to provide for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Madison, S. Dak.; 

A bill (S. 408) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Canton, in the State of 
South Dakota; 

A bill (S. 409) to provide for the erection of a public peek 
in the city of Redfield, S. Dak.; and 
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A bill (S. 410) to provide for the acquisition of a site on 
which to erect a public building at Milbank, S. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 411) granting an increase of pension to James 
0 (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 412) to provide for the refunding of certain moneys 
illegally assessed and collected in the district of Utah; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 413) for the relief of Henry N. Bird; 

A bill (S. 414) for the relief of Lemuel II. Redd; 

A bill (S. 415) for the relief of Lachoneus Barnard; and 

A bill (S. 416) for the relief of John F. Wilkinson ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 417) to enlarge the Grand Canyon game refuge; to 
8 5 Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection 01 

ame. 

A bill (S. 418) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Nephi, Utah; and 

A bill (8. 419) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at American Fork, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

8 ies (S. 420) to correct the military record of Thomas 
Sul 

A bill (S. 421) to correct the military record of Joseph B. 
Forbes; and 

A bill (S. 422) to correct the military record of James Judd; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 423) to establish a fish-culture station in the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 424) to reimburse George Heiner, postmaster at 
0 tea Utah, for loss of postage stamps; to the Committee on 

aims, 

A bill (S. 425) granting an increase of pension to James 
Henry Martineau; 

A bill (S. 426) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Liddle; 

A bill (S. 427) granting a pension to Ann O. Burt; 

A bill (S. 428) granting a pension to Gust Carlson; 

A bill (S. 429) granting a pension to Mary Butterfield; 

A bill (S. 430) granting a pension to John H. Kidd; 

A bill (S. 481) granting a pension to Budge T. Underwood; 
A bill (S. 432) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
sean ; 

5 A bill (S. 433) granting an increase of pension to Eleanor P. 
igler 

4 biil (S. 484) granting an increase of pension to John W. A. 
Lawson; 

A bill (S. 435) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Goshen; and 

A bill (S. 436) granting an increase of pension to Seth H. 
Tolles (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LORIMER: 

re bill (S. 437) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
McDermott; 

A bill (S. 488) granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Barnett; 

A bill (S. 439) granting an increase of pension to George 
Reiber; 

A pill (S. 440) granting a pension to Ulysses J. Wanne- 
maker; 

A bill (S. 441) granting a pension to James K. Rainey; 

A bill (S. 442) granting a pension to Margaret Roddy; 

A bill (S. 448) granting a pension to Warren Hilliard; 

A bill (S. 444) granting a pension to Eliza Finley Fosha; 

A bill (S. 445) granting an increase of pension to Olive A. 
Comfort; 

A bill (S. 446) granting an increase of pension to Elijah C. 
Davey; 

A bill (S. 447) granting a pension to Mrs. M. R. Clark; 

A bill (S. 448) granting a pension to Lyda McKenna; 

A bill (S. 449) granting an increase of pension to Susannah 
Roberts; 

A bill (S. 450) granting a pension to Louisa May Losee; 

A bill (S. 451) granting an increase of pension to Tra 
Howell; 

A pill (S. 452) granting a pension to Mary A. Jones; 

A bill (S. 453) granting a pension to Annie M. Lunn; and 

A bill (S. 454) granting a pension to O. M. Towles; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE; 

A bill (S. 455) for the relief of John I. Brown & Son and 
others; to the Committee on Finance, 


By Mr, OWEN: 

A bill (S. 456) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Oklahoma; and 

A bill (S. 457) to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 458) for the relief of the Turner Hardware Co.; 

A bill (S. 459) to adjust and settle the claims of the loyal 
Shawnee and loyal Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians; 

A bill (S. 460) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Ton- 
kawa Tribe of Indians against the United States; and 

A bill (S. 461) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Ponca 
Tribe of Indians against the United States; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 462) for the relief of Slavo Ramadanovitch, of 
Cettigne, a Montenegrin subject, heir and administrator of 
Marcus Ramadanovitch, alias Radich, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 463) granting an increase of pension to Darius 
Wells; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 464) to authorize the establishment of fish-cul- 
tural stations on the Columbia River or its tributaries in the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 465) for the relief of the contributors to the Ellen 
M. Stone ransom fund; and 

A bill (S. 466) for the relief of the Bates & Guild Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 467) granting an increase of pension to Charles B. 
Stuart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTH: 

A bill (S. 468) to abolish the involuntary servitude imposed 
upon seamen in the merchant marine of the United States 
while in foreign ports, and the inyoluntary servitude imposed 
upon seamen of the merchant marine of foreign countries 
while in the ports of the United States, to prevent underman- 
ning and unskilled manning of American vessels, to encourage 
the training of boys in the American merchant marine, and to 
amend the laws relative to American seamen; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

A bill (S. 469) granting an increase of pension to August 
Scholz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 470) for the relief of Mrs, Tessie Du Bols; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 471) for the relief of John T. Glynn; and 

A bill (S. 472) for the relief of the Watson Mill Co., of the 
city of Wichita, State of Kansas; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 473) relating to Navy retirements; to the Com- 
mittee on Nayal Affairs. 

A bill (S. 474) granting an increase of pension to John 
Brannan; 

A bill (S. 475) granting a pension to Daniel G. Webster (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 476) granting an increase of pension to Jesse J. W. 
Thompson; 

A bill (S. 477) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Tyler 

A bin (S. 478) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
Taylor; 

A bill (S. 479) granting an increase of pension to James Scott; 

A bill (S. 480) granting an increase of pension to William 
Bishop; 

A bill (S. 481) granting a pension to Alexander R. Banks; 

A bill (S. 482) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 
Wakefield ; 

A bill (S. 483) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who seryed in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico; 

A bill (S. 484) granting an inerease of pension to B. F. 
Havens; 

A bill (S. 485) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Connor; 

A bill (S. 486) granting a pension to H. E. Hagar; 

A bill (S. 487) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Johnston ; 

A bill (S. 488) granting an increase of pension to Andrew O. 
Ramsey ; 

A bill (S. 489) granting an increase of pension to Charles B. 
Fessenden, jr.; 
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A bill (S. 490) granting an increase of pension to William 
bury; 

A bill (S. 491) granting an increase of pension to J. C. 
Mercer; 

A bill (S. 492) granting a pension to Henry Sheairls (with 
accompanying papers): 

A bill (S. 493) granting an increase of pension to Jacob Tay- 
lor (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 494) granting an increase of pension to Susan R. 
Lovell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 495) granting an increase of pension to Zachariah 
Kramer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 496) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Henry (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 497) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Springer (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 498) granting an increase of pension to A, Dienst 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 499) granting an increase of pension to Thomas W. 
Eckert (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 500) granting an increase of pension to Davis J. 
Howard (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 501) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Rumbley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 502) granting an increase of pension to Zora W. 
Elder (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 503) granting an increase of pension to W. M. Cope- 
land (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 504) granting an increase of pension to Arthur W. 
Brittingham (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 505) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
McClenney (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 506) granting an increase of pension to John Gib- 
son (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 507) granting an increase of pension to Caleb Eldred 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 508) granting an increase of pension to Abbott A. 
Mills; 

A bill (S. 509) granting an increase of pension to George L. 
Hiatt (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 510) granting an increase of pension to William J. 
Lambden (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 511) granting a pension to Elise G. Irving (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 512) granting an increase of pension to S. D. Ful- 
mer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 513) granting a pension to Sarah Wilson (with ac- 
companying papers); 

A bill (S. 514) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Graham (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 515) granting a pension to Josephine P. Whitney 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 516) granting a pension to Cora E. Ruttinger (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 517) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
Johnson ; 

A bill (S. 518) granting an increase of pension to William 
Comstock ; 

A bill (S. 519) granting an increase of pension to James Kill- 
martin; 

A bill (S. 
Hogelan ; 

A bill (8. 
Hercher; 

A bill (S. 522) granting an increase of pension to Andrew F. 
O'Neill; 


520) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 


521) granting an increase of pension to Ferdinand 


A bill (S. 523) granting an increase of pension to James T. 
Brown; 

A bill (S. 524) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Campbell; 

A bill (S. 525) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Thompson: 


A bill (S. 526) granting an increase of pension to Isaiah Fry; 

A bill (S. 527) granting an increase of pension to James 
Ohaver; 

A bill (S. 528) granting an increase of pension to John Jones; 

A bill (S. 529) granting an increase of pension to Balaam 
Hornaday ; 

A bill (S. 530) granting a pension to Josephine Moore; 

A bill (S. 581) granting a pension to E. Belle Piatt; 

A bill (S. 532) granting a pension to Susannah Lindsey; 

A bill (S. 333) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Snurpus; 


pe (S. 584) granting an increase of pension to Nelson G. 
mith ; 

A bill (S. 585) granting a pension to Mary S. King; 

A bill (S. 586) granting a pension to Emily Velare Thompson; 

A bill (S. 587) granting an increase of pension to Amos T, 
Phares (with accompanying papers) ; 

A Dili (S. 538) granting an increase of pension to Georga 
Milholand (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 530) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
F. Cain (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 540) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Riggs (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 541) granting an increase of pension to William 
II. Doty (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 542) granting an increase of pension to George P. 
McKee; 

A bill (S. 548) granting an increase of pension to Henry O. 
Jones (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 544) granting an increase of pension to James 
Sexton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 545) for the relief of John Geabhart Abbott; to 
the Committee on Indian Depredations. 

A bill (S. 546) authorizing the adjudication and payment of 
the claim of Charles Dupre; and 

A bill (S. 547) for the relief of Sarah A. Waite; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 548) retiring Thomas Harrison, a clerk in the 
Naval Observatory, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 549) awarding a medal of honor to George Mur- 
phy, late private, United States Marine Corps; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. j 

A bill (S. 550) for the relief of Thomas Huggins; 

A bill (S. 551) for the relief of John Dalton; and 

A bill (S. 552) for the relief of George Wilson, alias Jorgen 
Well; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 553) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Holman; 

A bill (S. 554) granting an increase of pension to John 
Lenvell; 

A bill (S. 555) granting an increase of pension to Wiliam 
Weaver; 

A bill (S. 556) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Mullen; 

A bill (S. 557) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Slightam ; 

A bill (S. 558) granting an increase of pension to Samuel M. 
Hoover; 

A bill (S. 559) granting a pension to Martin Markeson ; 

A bill (S. 560) granting an inerease of pension to William 
TP. Douglas; 

A bill (S. 561) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Turner; 

A bill (S. 562) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 


Cox; 

A bill (S. 563) granting an increase of pension to Orlando 
Gates; 

A bill (S. 564) granting an increase of pension to Warren J. 
Bowman; 

A bill (S. 565) granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 
Parker; 

A pill (S. 566) granting an increase of pension to David 
Mills; 

A bill (S. 567) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Culp; 
A bill (S. 568) granting an increase of pension to Chauncey 
M. Carpenter; 

A bill (S. 569) granting an increase of pension to Edmund 
Gould; 
A bill (S. 570) granting a pension to George A. Torchio; 
A bill (S. 571) granting a pension to Hannah J. Matter; 
A bill (S. 572) granting an increase of pension to Asbery 
Byrd; 
A bill (S. 573) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Warner; 

A bill (S. 574) granting an increase of pension to Howard 
Brooks; 

A bill (S. 575) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Simmons; 

A bill (S. 576) granting an inerease of pension to Jens ©. 
Jensen; i 

A bill (S. 577) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Dupray; 
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A bill (S. 578) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
MecKain; 

A bill (S. 579) granting an increase of pension to George 
Liddle; 

A bill (S. 580) granting an increase of pension to David W. 


Fox; 
A bill (S. 581) granting an increase of pension to James R. 


McKee; 
ii A bill (S. 582) granting an increase of pension to Winfield S. 
slain ; 
A bill (S. 583) granting an increase of pension to Zachariah 
H. Robins; ` 
A bill (S. 584) granting an increase of pension to Alfred E. 
Robinson; 
A bill (S. 585) granting an increase of pension to William J. 


Salisbury; and 

A bill (S. 586) granting an increase of pension to David 
Bishop; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 587) to authorize the President to appoint Col. 
James W. Pope, Assistant Quartermaster General, to the grade 
of brigadier general in the United States Army, and place him 
on the retired list; 

A bill (S. 588) authorizing the appointment of M. J. Hogarty. 
captain, United States Army, retired, to the rank and grade of 
brigadier general on the retired list of the Army; and 

A bill (S. 589) for the relief of George S. Wells; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 590) granting an increase of pension to Anna B. 
Heckelmann ; 

A bill (S. 591) granting an increase of pension to Matthew C. 
Deering; 

A bill (S. 592) granting an increase of pension to Manford 
Mott; 

A bill (S. 593) granting an increase of pension to Ellen M. 
Price; 

A bill (S. 594) granting an increase of pension to Webster N. 
Smith; 

A bill (S. 595) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Starr; 

A bill (S. 596) granting an increase of pension to James 
Stephenson ; 

A bill (S. 597) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Swift: 

A bill (S. 598) 
Underwood ; 

A bill (S. 599) 
Miller; 

A bill (S. 600) 
Williams; 

A bill (S. 601) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Shafer; 

A pill (S. 602) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Brown; 

A bill (S. 603) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Williamson ; 

A bill (S. 604) granting an increase of pension to Joseph W. 
Milby; 

A bill (S. 605) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Clark; 

A bill (S. 606) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Cooper: s 

A bill (S. 607) granting an increase of pension to David 
Milford; 

A bill (S. 608) granting an increase of pension to James S. 
Carlton; 

A bill (S. 609) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Burns: 

A bill (S. 610) granting an increase of pension to Ferdinand 
Capansky ; 2 

A Dill (S. 611) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
Chatfield ; 

A bill (S. 612) granting an increase of pension to Charles A. 
Lauman; 

A bill (S. 613) granting an increase of pension to Christopher 
M. MeGuire; 

A bill (S. 614) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Madden; 

A bill (S. 615) granting an increase of pension to Mary R. 
Bacon; 

A bill (S. 616) granting an increase of pension to George 
Ritchey; 

A bill (S. 617) granting an increase of pension to Laura E. 
Morton; 


granting an increase of pension to Charles A. 
granting an increase of pension to David W. 


granting an increase of pension to Elen 
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A bill (S. 618) granting an increase of pension to Samuel E. 
Johnson; 

A bill (S. 619) granting an increase of pension to David NI. 
Harned; 

A bill (S. 620) granting an increase of pension to Charles II. 
Giller; 

A bill (S. 621) granting an increase of pension to Jacob A. 
Carter; 

A bill (S. 622) granting an increase of pension to Harriet L. 
Chittenden ; 

A bill (S. 623) granting an increase of pension to Adoniram 
J. Gott; : 

A bill (S. 624) granting an increase of pension to John N. 
Williams; 

A bill (S. 625) granting an increase of pension to John 
Barthel; 

A bill (S. 626) granting an increase of pension to Alice T. 
Smith; 

A bill (S. 627) granting an increase of pension to Lorin N. 
Hawkins; 

A bill (S. 628) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Burnett; 

A bill (S. 629) granting an increase of pension to Matthew 
B. Noel; 

A bill (S. 630) granting an increase of pension to James R. 
Holdeman; 

A bill (S. 631) granting an increase of pension to Jesse M. 
White; 

A bill (S. 632) granting an increase of pension to Samuel A. 
Stratton ; 

A bill (S. 633) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Noll; 

A bill (S. 634) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Stephenson; 

A bill (S. 685) granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 
Price; 

A bill (S. 636) granting an increase of pension to Willis J. 
Kendall; 

A bill (S. 687) granting an increase of pension to David 
Lakin; 

A bill (S. 638) granting an increase of pension to William A, 
Sharp; 

A bill (S. 639) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo L. 
Baker; 

A bill (S. 640) granting an increase of pension to Michael R. 
Shultz; . 

A bill (S. 641) granting an increase of pension to Betsy B. 
Simons; 

A bill S. 
Stewart; 

A bill (S. 643) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Watsbaugh; 

A bill (S. 644) granting an increase of pension to Patrick G. 
Murphy ; 

A bill (S. 645) granting an increase of pension to Harry Jere- 
miah Parks; 

A bill (S. 646) granting an increase of pension to Elmer 
Howe; 

A bill (S. 647) granting an increase of pension to Willis G. 
Miner; 

A bill (S. 648) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Moser: 

A bill (S. 649) granting an increase of pension to Ellen C. 
Welch; 

A bill (S. 650) granting an increase of pension to Eunice A. 
Starr; 

A bill (S. 651) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Selby; 
A bill (S. 652) granting an increase of pension to Cora G, 
Davison; 

A bill (S. 653) granting an increase of pension to Thomas II. 
Shields; 

A bill (S. 654) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Kennedy; 

A bill (S. 655) granting an increase of pension to John G. 
Geiling; 

A bill (S. 656) granting an increase of pension to Theodore A, 
Mather; 

A bill (S. 657) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
George; 

A bill (S. 658) granting an increase of pension to John 
Mather; 

A bill (S. 659) granting an increase of pension to Francis M, 
McMahan; 


642) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
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A bill (S. 660) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Butler ; 
eal bill (S. 661) granting an increase of pension to Willis E. 
Tall; 

A bill (S. 662) granting an inerease of pension to John H. 
Mattocks; 
` aoe (S. 663) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 

urby ; 
1. ae bill (S. 664) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 

odes; 

A bill (S. 665) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
Switzer; 
x A bill (S. 666) granting an increase of pension to Hiram W. 
Foss; 

A bill (S. 667) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
Stauter; 

A bill (S. 668) granting an increase of pension to Sarah F. 
Mende; 
* A bill (S. 669) granting an increase of pension to George W. 

arks; 
1952 bill (S. 670) granting an increase of pension to Charles 

oden ; 

A bill (S. 671) granting an increase of pension to Cassius B. 
Kimball; 

A bill (S. 672) granting an increase of pension to Sara B. C. 
Stephenson; 

A bill (S. 678) granting an increase of pension to Leander 
Chase; 

A bill (S. 674) granting an increase of pension to William J. 
Donley, alias Joseph McCormick; 

A bill (S. 675) granting an increase of pension to Daniel D. 
Desmond ; 

A bill (S. 676) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Lloyd; 

* bill (S. G77) granting an increase of pension to Martha F. 
Martin; 

A pill (S. 678) granting an increase of pension to Patrick J. 
Meehan; 

A bill (S. 679) granting an increase of pension to Christian 
Trostel ; 

A bill (S. 680) granting an increase of pension to Ruth Ann 
Baird; 

A bill (S. 681) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Clark; 

A bit (S. 682) granting an increase of pension to Robert G. 
Edga 

A pill (S. 683) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
A. Withrow ; 

A bill (S. 684) granting an increase of pension to Oscar 
White; 

A bill (S. 685) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
Wallace; 

A bill (S. 686) granting an increase of pension to James F. 
Farnsworth ; 

A bill (S. 687) granting an increase of pension to William 
Fullerton ; 

A bill (S. 688) granting an increase of pension to John R. 


Long 
a “pil (S. 689) granting an increase of pension to Uriah J. 


A Pein (S. 690) granting an increase of pension to Frank M. 
Osgood; 

A bill (S. 691) granting an increase of penston to Shepard 
Goodwin Patrick; 

A bill (S. 692) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Andrews; 

A bill (S. 693) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Wahl; 

A bill (8. 694) granting an increase of pension to Willlam J. 
Benton; 

A bill (S. 695) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie H. 


Dole; 

A bill (S. 696) granting an increase of pension to Frank L. 
Fisher; 

A pill (S. 697) granting an increase of pension to John Roy; 

A bill (S. 698) granting an increase of pension to W. P. 
Thompson ; 


A bin (8. 699) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


Walker; 

A bill (S. 700) granting an inerease of pension to Tomas 
Escobado; 

A bill (S. 701) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Edgecomb ; 

A bill (S. 702) granting an increase of pension to David 


Frazier ; 


A bill (S. 703) granting an increase of pension to Elmer D. 
Hackett; 

A bill (S. 704) granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
J. Hervey ; 

A bill (S. 705) granting on increase of pension to Gordon 
Kimball; 

A bill (S. 706) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
Edmonds; 
ueu bill (S. 707) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 

angu 


xian “bill (S. 708) granting an increase of pension to John 
urphy 

A U (S. 709) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Estes; 

A pill (S. 710) granting an increase of pension to William 
B. Norton; 

A bill (8. 711) granting an increase of pension to Luzerne 
Jones; 

A bill (S. 712) granting an increase of pension to Peter C. 
Johnson ; 

A bill (S. 713) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Price 

A om (8. 714) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Ande 

A il is. 715) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Wilson; 


A bill (S. 716) granting an increase of pension to Flavius J. 
Jordan; 

A bill AS. 717) granting an increase of pension to Susannah 
Spragu 

A ill’ (S. 718) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Clark; 

A pill (S. 719) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Brown; 

A bill (S. 720) granting an increase of pension to Ephraim P. 
Beers; 
A bill (S. 721) granting an increase of pension to Thereon 
G. Crowningshield ; 

A bill (S. 722) granting an increase of pension to James D. 
Smith; 

A bill (S. 723) granting an increase of pension to John F. 

Smith: 

A bill (S. 724) granting an increase of pension to Jackson H. 
Thompson ; 

A bill (S. 725) granting an increase of pension to Robert II. 
Fernsworth; 

A bill (S. 726) granting an increase of pension to Robert S. 
Faught; 

A bill (S. 727) granting an increase of pension to Jonas 
Schrock; 

A bill (S. 728) granting an increase of pension to Hiram R. 
Smith; 

A bit (S. 729) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Tove 

A bit (S. 730) granting an increase of pension to William 
Bradle 

A bill (S. 731) granting an increase of pension to John O. 
Mow; 

A bm (S. 732) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Blakewell; 

A bill (S. 733) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Mellvain; 

A bill (S. 734) granting an increase of pension to Sadie 
M. W. Likens; 

A bill (S. 735) granting an increase of pension to James O. 
Sellers; 

A bill (S. 736) granting a pension to Francis E. Searway; 

A bill (S. 787) granting a pension to Harry M. Osborne; 

A bill (S. 738) granting a pension to William J. Clark; 

A bill (8. 730) granting an increase of pension to Jacques 


Lapp; 

A bill (S. 740) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Tanner; 

A bill (S. 741) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Nelson; 

A bill (S. 742) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Wilsey ; 

A bill (S. 743) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
H. Williams; and 

A bill (S. 744) granting an increase of pension to Mahala A, 
Brumley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) approving the constitutions 
formed by the constitutional conventions of the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona; to the Committee on Territories, 
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Mr. WORKS. I introduce a joint resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 11) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to deliver a condemned cannon to the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic was read fle first 
time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
deliver to the order of Col. D. R. Stowits, quartermaster general of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, one dismounted, condemned bronze 
cannon, used in the Civil War, to be used by the Grand Army of the 
Republie tor the purpose of furnishing oficial badges of the order: 
Provided, That no expense shall be caused to the United States through 
the delivery of said condemned cannon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the joint resolution ought to go 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the 
joint resolution will be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. BAILEY. I desire to submit a notice of a resolution 
proposing certain amendments to the rules. I ask that the 
resolution be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 12), as follows: 

NOTICE TO AMEND THE RULES, 


. That the rules of the Senate be, and are hereby, amended 
as follows: 

Amend Rule VII by striking out all after the word “for,” in line 7, 
down to and including the word “resolutions,” in line 11. 

Beginning with the word “ pension,” in the first Hine of section 2 of 
Rule VII, strike ont all down to and including the word “hour,” in 
line ins gaid section, and insert the words “bills and report of a 
committee.” 

Strike ont all of the second paragraph of section 2. 

Amend Rule VIII by striking out the figure “2” in the first line of 
the second paragra h and inserting the figure “3,” 

Amend Rule VIII by striking out, in line 4, the figure “2” and 
insert the figure ‘ 3." 

Amend Rule IX by striking out the figure 2“ in the second linc 
and inserting the figure “ 3.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I only desire to say that those 
are amendments to the rules which will be made necessary if 
the Senate should determine to amend its standing order and 
meet at 2 instead of 12 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, the 
Senator from Texas asks that the resolution lie upon the table? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That course will be taken. 
TREATY OF 1832 WITH RUSSIA. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, on the 2ist of February 
last I introduced a resolution looking to the abrogation of the 
treaty of 1832 with Russia. I reintroduce the resolution and 
ask that it be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
It is short, and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution, as requested. 

The resolution (S. Res. 13) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the treaty of 1832 
between the United States and Russia should be abrogated because of 
the discrimination by Russia between American citizens in the adminis- 
tration of the treaty. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Thursday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States (H. 
Doc. No. 8), which was read and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on the Philippines and or- 
dered to be printed: 


Zo the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by section 13 of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1902, entitled “An act temporarily to provide for the 
ndministration of the affairs of civil government in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for other purposes,’ I submit herewith an 
act of the Philippine Legislature amending the public-land laws 
of the Philippine Islands by specifying the officials before whom 
the final evidence to perfect homestead grants may be taken. 
The law as it stands requires applicants for homesteads to 
furnish certain affidavits, but does not indicate the officials be- 
fore whom they may be executed. 

The amendment seems essential to a proper understanding by 
homesteaders as to what is required of them. I have therefore 


approved the act in accordance with the provisions of section 
13 of the act of Congress above mentioned. 
Wn. H. Tarr. 
THe WHITE House, April 10, 1911. 
EULINGS OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 10), submitted by 
Mr. Davis on the 6th instant, as follows: 


Resoleed, That the Postmaster General be required and directed to 
furnish to the Senate copy of the rulings of his department, and his 
reasons therefor, In regard to the cirenlation of the Woman's National 
Weekiy; also the Harpoon, of Denver, two newspapers published in the 
United States, inasmuch as serious charges are made against said rul- 
ings, as is shown by letter attached and made a part of this resolution; 
that said information be furnished to the Senate at the carliest possible 
convenience of the department. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, a letter from one of my constituents. I 
ask that it be read for the information of the Senate, or, if 
preferred, that it may be printed in the Recorp. I also have 
a clipping, which is quite lengthy, relating strictly to the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
letter to be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes, sir. I want to say, Mr. President, that 
the only object of the resolution is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment shall furnish the Senate its reasons for discriminating 
against the two papers referred to. I know that the Woman's 
National Weekly, formerly a daily, has a large circulation in 
my State, and I am constantly receiving a great many com- 
plaints, especially from the ladies of my State, asking why the 
Post Office Department has arbitrarily ordered this paper to 
discontinue 103,000 copies of its circulation. This paper is sent 
to ladies of the country and to friends largely by other people 
for instance, each Member of the Senate might send to others 
10 or a hundred copies of the paper. It is a very cheap paper, 
devoted to literature, art, education, domestic duties, and mat- 
ters of that kind. It seems that the Post Office Department 
contends that the person receiving the paper must pay for it 
himself. I want to know why this ruling has been made. 
Therefore I ask that the resolution be adopted directing the 
Post Office Department to furnish us the information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
presents a communication, together with a clipping, which he 
asks may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. LODGE. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have no objection to having it read. 
quite lengthy, but it relates entirely to the resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire that the resolution be again read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts requests that the resolution be again read. The Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary again read the resolution of Mr. Davis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, what is the request? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Arkansas is that the communication which he has sent to 
the Seeretary’s desk may be printed in the Recorp. In the 
absence of objection it will be so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


It is 


HARRISON, ARK., April 3, 1911, 
Hon. Jerr DAVIS, 
Benator from Arkansas. 


Most MONÖRABLE Sin: I am a full-paid member of the American 
Woman's League; subseribed for the Woman's National Daily, and paid 
for it with my own hard-carned money. Because it was a clean, pure, 
honest, moral, educational paper I sent it to some of my friends whom 
I was under obligations to for similar favors. Since they received it, 
the most of them have paid me for it, because they found It, met the 
demands of the tired, Han housewife and mother in her own home in 
that it was small, casily handled, no extra advertising sheets to litter 
up the house, clean, pure, and inspiring to higher ideals in honesty, 
refinement, and culture along all lines that make for the best type of 
womanhood and manhood. 

Now, because some of Uncle Sam’s employees think that too many 
such people are reading such a clean, pure, little paper daily, he raises 
Lee rate of postage and says 103,000 of these rcaders shall not bave 
their paper. 

I have a right to demand that the United States mails bring me my 
mail if I pay, or am willing to pay, the same 8 that other peoplo 
pay for the same kind of mail or literature. That the Government has 
no right to stop, or raise the postage on it as long as it is paid for; and 
a clean, moral, newsy paber s what we demand in the name of liberty 
and justice in this the land of the free and home of the brave. 

We mothers and wives have, through that little paper and the 
league, been given greater opportunities for the education of ourselves 
and children than any State can give us, because the time and place to 
secure an education could not be had for lack of means. It has opened 
wide the doors for higher education in art, music, business, domestic 
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science, and every line of education given to-day by correspondence, and 
as citizens of these United States of America we demand that our rights 
be given us and humbly beg your honorable self to do all within your 
ower to secure for us our rights in working, praying, and fi hting to 
ave the postage reduced and the restricted number be allowed to 
receive thelr paper. The last two papers have been filled with adver- 
tising matter to meet the extra postage. We trust that the spirit of 
liberty, justice, and honor is still alive in the hearts and minds of our 
Representatives and that you will see that this postal law Is righted. 


Sincerely, a 
Mrs. DANNIN MAGGARD BAKER, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I am informed that one of the 
publications named in the resolution is now under investigation, 
and it seems to me, therefore, there should be added to the reso- 
lution the language “if not incompatible with the public inter- 
est.” If that addition be made, I have no objection to the adop- 
tion of the resolution. I think the department should clearly 
state the ruling if has made. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
object to that? 

Mr. DAVIS. I do. Mr. President, I am not ordinarily the 
champion of newspapers. I have received no kindness nor con- 
sideration at their hands. I have been hounded and dogged by 
these emissaries of advanced thought until the epidermis has 
become a little bit raw; but it seems to me that here are two 
worthy newspapers. One is the Woman's National Weekly, 
purely a home paper, and as to the other, while the Senator 
from Ohio has said it is under investigation, I may say that it 
has under investigation certain Federal officials in the columns 
of its paper, and is making certain exposures that I think are 
entirely proper, if true; exposures that go to the very root of 
things; exposures that ought to be made, if the charges are 
true, and if not, there is a proper mode of suppression. There- 
fore I think the papers, especially the paper for the benefit of 
the homes and families of the country, ought to be given the 
widest circulation, no matter who pays for them, no matter 
whether they are paid for directly by the person who receives 
them or by his friend or neighbor. 

I certainly think, Mr. President, that the Harpoon, of Denver, 
so long as it has the fight on its hands that it has, ought to be 
given the widest circulation and ought not to be restricted hy 
arbitrary rulings of the Post Office Department. To say that this 
resolution shall be answered, provided it is not incompatible 
with the public service, is simply to say to the Post Office De- 
partment, “You may refuse to answer if you so elect; if 
some little spirit of delicacy prompts you to do so, you may re- 
fuse to answer it.” No, sir, I want this resolution passed as it 
is, and let the Post Office Department say to the Senate why 
it is—— 

Mr. BURTON. I yielded to the Senator from Arkansas 
merely for an answer to a question. I have no objection, how- 
ever, to his proceeding for a reasonable time during the course 
of my remarks, 

Mr. DAVIS. I am through, sir. Mr. President, I have 
finished. I want this resolution passed as it is, and let the 
Post Office Department say to the Senate why these unreason- 
able and unheard of restrictions are placed against these two 
publications. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not care to enter into the merits of this 
particular controversy. I will only say, in passing, that it is 
evident that the writer of the letter, whose epistle is set forth 
here on page 91, must have been laboring under some misappre- 
hension. He says that objection was made and the sending of 
papers was withheld in a hundred thousand cases where the 
papers were subscribed for by relatives and friends, It shows 
a very unusual assistance from relatives and friends, which 
enlarges the subscriptions to the extent of a hundred thousand 
copies. 

What I wish to call attention to, however, is the precedent 
that would be established by passing this resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. To enlighten the Senator from Ohio on the 
question as to the 103,000 subscriptions, I ask that the clipping 
from the paper of Mr. Lewis be read to the Senate for its 
information, together with the so-called ruling of the Post 
Oliice Department. 

Mr. BURTON. I prefer to proceed. The point to which I 
wish to call attention, which furnishes the substantial objec- 
tion here, is this: We would, by passing this resolution, make 
it possible, whenever a publication was under investigation, 
even under criminal accusation—under any accusation—for it to 
come here und make a demand upon the Post Office Department 
to give its rensons for its proceedings, and thus unfold to the 
public and give to those against whom the department is pro- 
ceeding, or whose transactions it is investigating, all the facts 


ae 5 upon which a possible prosecution might be 
ased, 

It seems to me, Mr. President, we can not for a moment 
think of establishing such a precedent, and I therefore move 
as an amendment that there be added at the end of the resolu- 
tion the words “if not incompatible with the public interest.“ 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from Georgia will pardon me 
for a moment, I will be through, - 2 

There is no criminal charge pending against the Woman's 
Weekly Journal, published by Mr. Lewis. The Post Office 
Department has given him a pretended reason there for the 
taking away of 103,000 of his circulation, and the reason is 
simply puerile and silly. There is no criminal prosecution 
pending and no criminal investigation being had. 

It is a woman’s paper, published purely for women, for their 
education and enlightenment and their home use, and now the 
Post Oflice Department simply says“ Lou can not let one of 
your friends send out 50 copies of this paper and pay for it at 
25 cents a year.” It says so there, as shown by the report of 
the department. “You can not let one of your friends send 
out 50 or 100 copies of this paper to his friends.“ A Senator 
could not send a hundred copies of this paper to his friends 
and pay for it. That has brought this paper under the ban of 
the Post Office Department, and they arbitrarily say to Mr. 
Lewis“ You must cut off 103,000 of your subscribers which we 
find are unpaid subscribers.” 

I am receiving letters constantly from people in my State 
saying “ We have paid for this paper, and it is being cut off by 
the Post Office Department under this arbitrary ruling. We 
want to know why it is so.’ That relates purely to this 
woman's paper. 

As regards the other, if the Senate of the United States wants 
to interpose whitewash proceedings here as against charges that 
are being fought out by the Harpoon, of Denver, against certain 
Federal officials, the sooner the country knows it the better. 
The paper is making certain charges against certain Federal 
officials. I do not know whether they are true or false, but 
there is a fight on between them. But if the charges are not 
true, let these Federal officials show it to the country. If they 
are true, the officials ought to be turned out of office; and I say 
that the Senate of the United States is in no position to-day to 
take the side of a whitewash proceeding and say that the Post 
Office Department shall not furnish this information to the 
Senate and to the country. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have no information such as 
would give me a very definite opinion as to the merits of the 
particular matter being discussed by the Senator from Arkansas 
and the Senator from Ohio. I think, however, that the Senate 
should determine definitely whether or not it desires this infor- 
mation, and it is simply with reference to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio that I desire to say a word 
to the Senate. 

It is not in accord with the practice of the Senate, it is not 
in harmony with what I may say is the uniform, unyarying 
practice of the Senate, to add the words which are now sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, except in case of communica- 
tions addressed to the State Department, and the reason for 
that is manifest. Matters within the jurisdiction of the State 
Department frequently concern relations between this Govern- 
ment and foreign Governments which are necessarily of a nature 
where their publication may sometimes be not compatible with 
the public interest. Therefore whenever a request is addressed 
to the President of the United States it is the custom of the 
Senate not only when it relates to foreign affairs, but to any 
other affairs, as a matter of courtesy, to say to the President 
of the United States that the request is made if it is not incom- 
patible with the public interest, and whenever addressed to the 
Secretary of State, he having charge of that particular branch 
of the governmental functions which relates to foreign affairs, 
it is the custom to add the words. But it is not the custom in 
case the direction is given to any other of the departments. 

Now, I wish to say, Mr. President, that in the days when I 
first had the honor to come into the Senate there was no pos- 
sible question upon this subject, and the men from whom I first 
learned that such was the practice were men who had been of 
the longest experience in the Senate. I recollect that the first 
Senator from whom I ever heard the objection made when a 
similar amendment was proposed, or when the original resolu- 
tion had come in to that effect, was Mr. Sherman of Ohio, who 
sat only three seats, I think, to the right of where the present 
Senator sits, though possibly I may be mistaken about that; 
the seat to the immediate right of the seat of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumber]. The statement was then made 
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by him that the Senate, except in cases where it desired to get 
information from the State Department, should always di- 
rect” the department as to what it wished to have done ind 
not leave it to the discretion of the department; that it was not 
consistent with the necessities of the Senate in dealing with 
the large public affairs which were committed to it to have it 
in the diseretion of the head of a department to say whether he 
would or would not comply with such a direction. 

One of the Senators who was most insistent upon that rule 
was Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, than whom a more ac- 
complished man, I think, never sat in the Senate, either before 
his day or subsequent to it. Possibly some men excelled him in 
some particulars, but I use the word “accomplished” with due 
regard to its weight, for I do not think a more accomplished 
man in all respects ever sat in the Senate; certainly not one who 
had a more just and proper conception of the attributes and 
functions and prerogatives of the Senate. 

Therefore I hope that if the Senator from Ohio thinks the 
information should not be required, and the Senate agrees with 
him, it will determine it upon the question whether or not 
we want the information. If we do want the information, 
there ought to be a direction to the department in accordance 
with what I say las been the uniform, unvaried practice of the 
Senate, except in cases of matters within the charge and keep- 
ing of the State Department. If the Senate desire the informa- 
tion, we ought to direct it to be furnished. If we do not think 
it is proper information to be required, we ought not to pass 
the resolution. d 

I do not express any opinion as to whether or not the in- 
formation should be required. 

ü we LODGE. May I ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 
on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. Is there not sometimes a third course adopted— 
to refer the resolution to the committee having the subject in 
charge—— 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. To determine whether or not it is wise to 
make the inquiry? 

Mr. BACON. I think that has frequently been done, and it 
is a very wise disposition of a doubtful matter rather than to 
leave it to the discretion of a department; and I think that 
might be the best direction to be given to this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the pleasure of the 
Senate? The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio to the resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not an expert in the postal 
laws; I have no doubt the Senator from Arkansas has given 
this matter a great deal of consideration; but I should like 
to ask liim whether it is not the case that gratuitous copies fall 
under a different class. For instance, if any one of us buys 
a thousand copies of a newspaper in circulation, I do not under- 
stand that we can send them at the pound rate. It has to be a 
legitimate subscription, and that applies alike to every publica- 
tion. The Senator can tell me whether that is the law or not. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is the very information we want. We 
want to know whether it is a just or unjust discrimination 
against the Woman's Weekly. My constituents claim that it is 
an unjust discrimination. 

The Senator from Ohio says that the man who wrote me the 
letter, which accompanies the resolution, must be misinformed. 
Mr. R. M. Adams, of Ozark, Ark., is one of the best citizens 
of our State, a man of general information, a banker. He says 
that he has bought this paper, that he has paid the subscrip- 
tion price for a number of his friends, and the paper was sent 
to them. ` 

Now, the Post Office Department makes the complaint that 
because each person receiving the paper does not himself pay 
for it, it falls under this ban. I say that is not just; that it 
is not fair. 

Mr. LODGE. Do I understand that he has paid a subscrip- 
tion for each paper? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a different thing. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is exactly the situation. 

And to clarify this matter—I am in earnest about it—I ask 
that the clerk read the clipping from Mr. Lewis's paper for the 
information of the Senate. It will not be but a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
clipping will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
TIR REASON. 


One hundred and three thousand paid-in-advance subseribers of this 
paper will fail to get it. Who they are we do not as yet know our- 
selves. The reason why they will not get it is shown below. When 
we temporarily changed the National Daily to a weekly, in accordance 
with the ee requirements, we made an application for a new entry. 
Selzing this opportunity to farther hound this concern, the postal 
officials at Washington applied the extraordinary ruling that we must 
deposit third-class postage of S cents per pound, but also construed 
this to mean 1 cent Yor each 2 ounces or fraction thereof and demanded 
that we pay postage at the rate of 1 cent per copy, or 17 cents per 
pound, nearly $5,000 per issue more than the lawful postage rate 
charged all other publishers. We refused 2 to submit to this out- 
rage, and after many telegrams back and forth and the holding up of 
the issue for a week, we appealed direct . telegram to Postmaster 
General Hitchcock and asked him to give t Paper lawful treatment 
and a square deal. ‘The response was quick and to the point, and the 
following telegram was received Monday from Third Assistant Post- 
master General Britt, who had previously demanded the exorbitant and 
unlawful postage and refused to reconsider his demand. Here is the 


message: 
Mancn 27, 1911. 
POSTMASTER, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your letter of the 27th of March, inclosing 
the copy of telegram from James J. Britt, Third Assistant Postmuster 
General, as follows: 

5 of publisher of the Woman's National Weekly, dated 
March 21, recelyed to-day. Information in possession of the depart- 
ment obtained through queries to claimed subscribers to the publication 
indicates that at least 24 per cent thereof are not subscribers in fact. 
This is strongly corroborated by reports of nonacceptance of publication 
by alleged subscribers at many post oflices throughout the country, as 
well as by the statement of the publisher in admitting that a large per- 
centage are gift subscriptions and also by excessive use of premiums. 
You will inform publisher that upon removal of 24 per cent of the 
claimed list, 103,020, required deposit will be waived. Effective with 
date of application, pending further inquiry. Should the publisher 
desire to mail copies of the publication to persons whose names are 
eliminated from claimed list, they may be accepted at the transient 
second-class postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or fraction thereof, 
propao by stamps affixed. You obtain the publishers’ decision 
and report to this bureau immediately. 

“James J. BRITT, 


“Third Assistant Postmaster General” 


It seems that Mr. Britt objects to the “gift” subscriptions (sub- 
scriptions pan for by others as a gift). e Lave long warned our 
friends to very careful about “ gift” subscriptions, even furnishing 
a separate blank form for them. Of course this ruling that gift 
1 are not legitimate is, as usual, applied to this paper only. 
The ridiculous part of the matter is that we are ordered to cut of 
103,000 subscribers without ig Pelee which ones to cut off. Not 
being mind readers, we can only bow our heads, chop off a hundred and 
three thousand subscribers with our eyes shut, and submit, so that the 
other hundreds of thousands may get their papers. We replied to Mr. 
Britt's telegram as follows: 

“ We beg to state that having no option in the matter other than to 
submit to the decision of the department or else face complete ruin 
and confiscation of our journal, we therefore must submit, under protest, 
and will reduce the amount of our mailin as required, by 103,920 
copies, but as we are not informed as to which one of the subscribers 
on our list of more than 400,000 pald-in-advance subscribers are taken 
by the department to be illegitimate, we are, therefore, under the neces- 
sity of arbitrarily cutting off the required number of copics. As soon 
ns the department will orm us which particular n the 
department takes exception to, we will el te these particular sub- 
scriptions and notify the subscriber of the reason therefor; but until 
so advised by the department as to which particular subscriptions it 
has taken exception to, we, of course, have no means of knowing which 
subscriptions t by consider legitimate and which subscribers they do 
not, and must, erefore, mail the number permitted us arbitrarily 
without any wer to conform to the department's requirement of 
eliminating objectionable subscriptions until such time as we are 
advised by the department which are the objectionable subscriptions. 
The result of this, of course, must be that many thousands of sub- 
scribers to whose subscriptions the department has taken no exception 
will fail to receive their papers, while many thousands of subscribers 
to whom the department has taken exception will continue to receive 
their papers until such a time as we are duly advised which to elimi- 
nate and which to retain. If the subscriptions to which the department 
has taken exception are those paid by others as gifts, if the department 
will so advise us, we can then intelligently eliminate such subscriptions 
from the list and explain the reason to the subscribers; but as we are 
not so advised by the department, but are simply arbitrarily directed 
to reduce our subscription list ty 103,920 regardless of whether those 
so eliminated are bona fide paid-in-advance subscribers of lawful age 
and sound mind who have paid for the et te with their own money, 
or whether they are subscribers whose subscriptions have been paid for 
by others, we can only act to the best of our intelligence in the light 
of the ormation vyouchsafed us. We will, therefore, proceed to mail 
the Woman's National Weekly to 351,580 of the subscribers on our 
list taken at random, and the remaining 103,920 subscribers eliminated 
will be obliged to whistle for their pa rs until the department vouch- 
safes us sufficient information to intelligently comply with its rulings. 
We therefore bow and submit under protest to the superior and nrbi- 
trary power of the department as outlined in this ruling. 

a Thinking the department for the Privilege accorded us of mailing 
to our subscribers at least a portion of the papers for which they have 
paid in advance, 

“Very respectfully, E. G. Lewis,” 

Jf you or any of your friends fall to get their papers, don’t blame 
us; we are dolng the best we can under the oppressive and abitrary 
rulings made for our particular benefit. There was no doubt but that 
it was intended to suppress and destroy this great 7 7 185 r, but the 
women of America a made themselyes felt. We shall, however, do 
as we said we would—stay on the job of exposing the rottenness of 
Judge Goodwin's department until either Judge Goodwin succeeds in 
suppressing this newspaper or we succeed in lifting the lid off his 
. by a congressional Investigation. 

Ve desire to express our thanks to Mr. Hitchcock for the promptness 
and courtesy with which he dropped other pressing matters and took 
hold of our demand for lawful treatment. ay he continue with the 
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Job until this newspaper is fully accorded the same treatment, rights, 
or “ privileges“ accorded all others. We never asked ey Rayne else: 


N. B.—wWrite a few more letters to your Congressman. This is the 
second battle you have won for justice from the Pest Office Depart- 
en Before we get through there may yet be a free press in this 
country. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. Evidently this is a question as to what sub- 
scriptions are entitled to second-class privileges, Is that all 
there is of it? 

Mr. DAVIS. No, sir; it is a question as to whether or not 
this paper shall be stopped or whether it shall be printed to be 
sent out to patrons—the papers that are paid for, whether 
paid for by the persons receiving them or paid for by other 
people and sent to them in a complimentary way. They are 
all paid subscriptions, paid in cash, paid in advance. 

Mr. BURTON. I had supposed that some other questions 
were involved, but I do not see more in it than a plain con- 
troversy in regard to the extent of the second-class privileges 
as to newspaper subscriptions. I think we had better refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and I make that motion. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I sbould like to ask the Senator what 
becomes of the amendment he proposed? 

Mr. BURTON. I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio with- 
draws his amendment, and moves that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, to refer it to that committee 
means its death, There it sleeps “the sleep that knows no 
waking”; that is to say, it goes to a graveyard. If the Senate 
wants to adopt that course and wants to shirk the responsi- 
bility of calling on the department for this information, of 
course the Senate is at liberty to do it, but on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURTON. That is not the intention of the motion in 
any degree. This is rather a general question pertaining to all 
newspapers than to this specific one, and it is one on which 
perhaps there should be legislation defining and making clearer 
the rule to be adopted. I see no reason for calling on the Post 
Office Department for this specific information, and it might 
work a prejudice. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just a word. I have some fa- 
miliarity with this controversy between Mr. Lewis, the pub- 
lisher of the Woman’s Journal and the publisher of other papers 
as well, and the Post Office Department. I do not arise, how- 
ever, to discuss that controyersy or lay before the Senate the 
information in my possession. 

I understand that there are two questions, as they might be 
designated, running through this controversy. One is as to the 
price at which the paper is sold to subseribers. It is claimed 
to be purely a nominal sum, and that it is issued as an adver- 
tising sheet rather than as a newspaper. 

Another question is that the paper has been subscribed for 
and is sent out through the mails by persons other than those 
receiving it, and it is objected by the department that that is 
not permissive. The intention of the department is, I under- 
stand, that in order to make a publication admissible to the 
mails under the pound rate it must be subscribed for by the 
individual to whom it is sent and not by another and forwarded 
in a complimentary way. 

I will not say anything about this latter phase or this second 
question involved in the controversy to which I have just ad- 
dressed myself, but as to the first issue between the department 
and publisher—that is, as to the price at which the paper is sold 
and the contention that it is a mere advertising sheet—I wish 
to say that I know of papers printed daily in this country, 
some of them in my own State—great newspapers, as great 
newspapers as are printed in any section of the Union, with a 
great corps of correspondents scattered all over the continent, 
receiving the Associated Press dispatches, ably edited, ably 
conducted, with a large circulation—the price of which to the 
subscriber does not exceed that at which the Woman's Journal 
is sold to subscribers. 

I have not heard of any objection coming from the Post Office 
Department against the admission of those great daily political 
journals to the mails. I have in mind now one publication of 
that character. It is hardly necessary to designate it, but the 
company which prints it publishes a journal in the morning 
and another in the afternoon, and these papers are scattered 
all over my State and all over Kansas and Oklahoma and 
Arkansas and go in large numbers into other States. Just be- 
fore I returned to this session of Congress I had occasion to 
go to a news dealer in a town where I was sojourning for a 
short time and make arrangements to have the publication of 


which I am speaking, both the morning and the afternoon edl- 
tions, sent to my room, and the two cost me only 10 cents a 
week, including the Sunday edition. 

The point I wish to make, if there be any point to it, the 
objection I urge against this edict excluding the Woman’s 
Journal from the mails, is that if it is to be the rule of the 
department it ought to be universal in its application. I see 
no reason why a weekly paper, and I believe this is a weekly 
Journal 

Mr. DAVIS. It is. 

Mr. STONE. I see no reason why a paper that is sent out 
to subscribers who are scattered through numerous States and 
read by the mothers and daughters of the land should be dis- 
criminated against when great political journals are put into 
the mall every day at a price equally low. I protest against 
that as a manifest injustice. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I am rather prompted to 
seek information in this matter. I did not know that the Post 
Office Department held to it as a legal proposition that the per- 
son to whom the paper is sent must pay for it. Personally I 
have been all my life in the habit—and I assume that to be the 
case with many others in this Chamber and out of it—of sub- 
scribing to papers on behalf of others, where I desired that they 
should have the benefit of a certain class of journalism. In 
political times it is a common practice by both or all political 
parties, i 

I am rather astonished, if I correctly understand this situa- 
tion, to be informed that the department maintains the position 
that one may not subscribe to a newspaper for another and 
receive the same benefits as to the rates of mail. I had never 
heard of it before, 

I have received many circulars and documents in reference, 
I presume, to the papers that are included within this resolu- 
tion. I have read some of them. I have read enough of them 
to give me a general understanding of the situation involved, 
but I did not know that it involved the question of the right of 
one person to subscribe for another. It should not. There is 
no more beneficial act performed by any part of the people than 
that of assisting through this means in the dissemination of 
knowledge of which they approve. It is perfectly legitimate. 

I will not go into the question of the character of these 
papers because I do not know enough about it, but if it is ap- 
plied to one class of papers it should be applied to all. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask the Senator a question, for I 
desire information, as he does. I should like to know whether 
these two papers are on the same plane and whether that is 
the whole difficulty? I understood that there was a criminal 
proceeding against one of thenr. 

Mr. HBEYBURN. In answer to the question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts I will say that through something-that fell 
from the lips of the reading clerk in regard to the matter it 
appears that so far as the paper that is designated the Woman's 
Journal is concerned the objection is not based upon the charac- 
ter of the paper, because they concede the right of 45,000 copies 
of it to go through the mails that are not within this particular 
class of subscription, so that 

Mr. DAVIS. Three hundred and three thousand copies are 
excluded. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, whatever the number; any number of 
them; if 10 might go through the mails it could not be urged 
that the prohibition was because of the character of the paper. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly not. That did not include the Har- 
poon, I understood. 

Mr. DAVIS. No, sir; it did not. I understood from the 
Senator from Massachusetts or from some Senator who has 
addressed the Chair on this question that probably there was 
a criminal investigation against the Harpoon. I do not know 
anything about that personally. 

Mr. LODGE. That was suggested by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON. I suggested it merely as an illustration. I 
do not know of any criminal proceeding pending against either 
publication. I said, however, merely by way of illustration, 
that if criminal proceedings or any other were contemplated, 
the Government would show its case, 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not take into consideration whether 
there was or was not a criminal proceeding existing. I was 
inquiring as to the legal proposition whether or not any part 
of the Government was authorized by law to say that one might 
not subscribe on behalf of another to a paper. If you can not 
subscribe on behalf of 100 or 1,000, you can not subscribe on 
behalf of one. 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly, 
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Mr. PAGE. I should like to know how the Senator would 
treat this case. I am in a business, and I wish to advertise it. 
I have to pay 1 cent on each circular I send out. But I start a 
newspaper, a nominal newspaper, for the purpose of advertising 
my business. I go to the editor or publisher with whom I ar- 
range and I say, I want to send out my circular. It will costa 
cent to send out the circular, I want to give you an order for 
100,000 ‘copies of your paper. Your paper will have enough 
news matter to be a newspaper, but in reality the paper is to 
advertise my business. Here is my check for a hundred thou- 
sand subscribers. Send out the papers.” 

The purpose of this ruling on the part of the Government is 
to prevent such a procedure. I think the Senator will see how 
this matter may be abused very gravely. If you permit a man 
to subscribe for 100,000 copies for the purpose of advertising 
his business, as in the case of the Woman’s Journal, he would 
furnish perhaps 100,000 subscribers and a premium be given 
with each subscription, and all at the rate of 10 cents. 

Mr, HEYBURN. I have not reached the consideration of 
the question of advertising, directly or indirectly, because that 
is a yery large question, and its discussion would inyolve the 
consideration of not only newspapers, but of other classes of 
publications. I rose to the single inquiry as to whether any 
part of this Government was authorized to discriminate between 
the man who subscribed for one paper for one person and the 
man who subscribed for 100,000. The question whether it is 
a legitimate newspaper or not is not involved in this matter, 
at least it is not involved in my consideration of it, because 
that comes under a different provision of the law. It is com- 
petent, and we have provided the method of determining the 
fact, to discriminate between purely advertising sheets and 
newspapers. 

I think they have a rule; but whether they have it or not, 
some one is authorized to determine it, because I, in common 
with other Senators, have had many letters from those who 
have been put to the test for the purpose of determining 
whether their newspapers were entitled to come in under news- 
paper rates or whether they should pay the rates that belong to 
nn advertising sheet. I do not intend to pursue it that far, 
because that question is not necessarily involved in the issue I 
raised; but I should like to know from some one under what 
section of the statute, under what law, any part of the Goy- 
ernment may say that one may not subscribe for another and 
have the paper go directly from the publisher to the beneficiary. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask the Senator if he can not readily see how 
easily a great abuse might be practiced upon the public and the 
department if a publisher haying a real newspaper, if you wish 
to call it so, or some one who introduces enough news matter 
into a publication so that it becomes a newspaper, should per- 
mit an advertiser pure and simple, for no other purpose than to 
advertise his own wares, to give to the publisher his check for 
100, or 200, or 500,000 copies, thus enabling him to reach a 
constituency as an advertiser purely under the guise of pub- 
fishing a paper? Would not that be a fraud upon the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, there are perhaps very few 
aws upon the statute books that might not be made the medium 
wf doing wrong. My right to walk across the street might be 
questioned, because, forsooth, in doing so I might do wrong. 
Phat foundation for reasoning is not a very safe one, especially 
m regard to this matter. 

My conscience was pricked at once when it was stated here 
that you might not hand to a publisher a list of names to whom 
you desired to send a paper and pay him for it, because I have 
done that during the greater portion of my life. I am now 
doing it, and I supposed that I was entirely within my legal 
rights when I did it. When I find that a publication is main- 
taining a high order of journalism and is a useful paper, I think 
of young men or others in different parts of the country whose 
minds I am anxious to have directed in the right course, and I 
frequently ask the publisher to send his paper for a year or 
some other period to a list of subscribers, and I pay for them. 
Is that to be a crime—for this action is based upon the proposi- 
tion that this is a criminal proceeding? Such orders can only be 
issued against criminal proceedings. ‘The question whether 
the paper is an advertising sheet or is a legitimate newspaper is 
far distant in the future consideration of this question. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. PAGE], I desire to say that his illustration is not 
apt, because this is not a fraud; it is a real, genuine newspaper, 
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a wholesome journal, sent to the mothers and wives of our 
country for their weekly betterment. We do not give the women 
of this country many rights; we do not allow them to vote or 
to hold office; they have very little control of their domestic 
affairs; and of all the men on earth that ought not to object to 
a little latitude being given to the women of this country the 
Senator from Vermont is the last one, I think. 

As I have said, this is a wholesome, clean paper. Why the 
department arbitrarily says “you must shut off 103,000 sub- 
scribers,” without giving any rhyme or reason or the name of 
the subscribers, is more than I can understand. 

It seems to me that we can discuss the merits of the proposi- 
tion after the reply of the department shall have been given. 
I only ask by the resolution for information. Why the Senate 
should attempt to—I will not say it in an offensive sense, be- 
cause I do not mean it in that way—thwart the object of the 
resolution by sending it to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I am at a loss to know. I want the information, 
and if the Senate agrees with me, I should like to have the 
resolution passed. 

Can it be said that I can not go down town to-morrow morn- 
ing and ask the publishers of the Washington Herald to send 
10,000 copies of their paper to my constituents, giving their 
names and post-office addresses and my check for the money? 
Shall it be said that postage on that paper shall be increased, 
or that an edict shall go from the department that that is an 
improper subscription simply because I pay for it? Why, Mr. 
President, at every session of my legislature in Arkansas they 
appropriate 25 cents per diem for each member of the house 
and senate to pay the postage and subscription for two daily 
newspapers to send to their constituents. Shall that be said to 
be an improper subscription? 

Sir, this is a most remarkable discussion here. I simply ask 
for a little information, and it brings up all this row. If the 
Senate does not want the information, refer the resolution to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads; but if the Sen- 
ate does want the information, then pass the resolution. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
have Jaunched upon the discussion of a very important ques- 
tion. I should like to know if it is not possible for the Post 
Office Department to invoke this same rule with reference to 
the club system that is almost universally used in this country 
by publishers in order to secure subscribers to their papers. 
That method is especially used with reference to the country 
press. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Alabama if he does not think it would be well, first, to have 
the statement of the department as to why it issued this order? 
The discussion has gone on for an hour or two here without 
nny knowledge as to why the Postmaster General has issued 
the order that is complained of. It seems to me that the reso- 
lution which the Senator from Arkansas has introduced is all 
right. Let us have the reasons which the Postmaster General 
assigns for taking this position. 

If it is thought wise that the resolution should first go to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, I can see no objec- 
tion to that. The Senator from Alabama is a member of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and I take it for 
granted he would favor reporting out the resolution. A great 
many important questions have been discussed, but none of us 
know the reason upon which the Postmaster General bases the 
order as affecting either of the publications in question. We 
are discussing at random something upon which we all have 
convictions, but we do not know what his purpose was at all. 
I would inquire of the Senator if he does not think it would be 
well to send the resolution either to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads or direct to the Postmaster General, and 
let us get the information, and then we can discuss it with more 
definite purpose? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas 
anticipates my motive and purpose. I rose merely for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the importance of this question and to add 
that, in my opinion, it deserves very careful consideration. 
There must be some evil at the back of this that ought to be 
developed and remedied. Therefore I rose for the purpose of 
suggesting that the resolution should properly go to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and let them summon the 
Postmaster General or anybody else—they can do it very 
speedily—inguire into this whole matter and report by bill or 
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otherwise a remedy for the eyil, if one exists. I hope the 
resolution will go to the committee, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a moment. As the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has suggested, the 
method of subscribing for papers by elubs is perhaps the method 
that has been pursued with reference to the Woman's National 
Weekly. I have received a number of petitions from the 
American Woman’s League, which is evidently a league made 
up of a number of clubs formed by women in different parts 
of the country. They are in my State, I know, of the very 
highest position in every way, and are engaged in a splendid 
work of civic improyement and development. Unquestionably 
the Woman’s National Weekly is a newspaper within the mean- 
ing of the law, and is not simply an advertising scheme, or, as it 
has been designated, an advertising sheet. 

The point raised with reference to its circulation is the 
point which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heyrnurn] has so 
Strenuously insisted is without merit; and that is that the 
subseriptions are paid for by the various clubs and sent in in 
that way to the newspaper. I myself think the resolution does 
not get to the root of the difficulty, it does not solve any ques- 
tion, but it will bring forth the ruling of the department, and 
when that ruling is before the Senate it can then be referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads for them to de- 
termine what amendment. to the law, if any, is required to 
meet a situation of this kind. I am in favor of adopting the 
resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio, on which the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Davis] lias demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, it seems to me the request of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] for the information—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. After hearing the remarks of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], I am inclined to think that his 
is the best suggestion that has been made covering this propo- 
sition; that is, for the report of the Postmaster General to come 
in, and then to refer that report to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads for such action as they may deem proper. 

Mr. DAVIS. That suits me. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am perfectly willing that it shall take 
that course. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me for a moment? I did not exactly understand 
the suggestion of the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The suggestion was that of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fiercrmer] that the resolution be adopted, 
let the Postmaster General reply to it, and when his report is 
received, if the Senate shall so desire, it may refer that report 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads for such 
nction as they deem necessary. I think that is perhaps the 
wiser course. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa further yield to me for 2 moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield further to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire once again to ask whether there is 
anything more contemplated in the resolution, as originally in- 
troduced, than information why certain subscriptions are denied 
the second-class privilege? 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the Senator from Ohio direct his question 
to me? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Arkansas, I presume, is 
best informed in the matter. 

Mr. OWEN. I should be glad to have the Senator from 
Arkansas reply to that question. 

Mr. DAVIS. The only object I had in offering the resoln- 
tion, Mr. President, was to get the information. Then if the 
information furnishes the basis for further action I shall un- 
dertake to carry out what seems proper after the information is 
at hand. Now, just on that line, if the Senator from Oklahoma 
will pardon me, I will accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] that the resolution be passed and the 
information be furnished, and then refer the whole matter to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. It seems to 
me that that will expedite matters and end the discussion. 


Mr. BURTON. That would require a further proceeding 
possibly; but, Mr. President, in view of that assurance, I with- 
draw the motion to refer the resolution to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the more recent action of the 
various Senators makes unnecessary the remarks I had pro- 
posed to make. I rose merely to emphasize the point made by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and to insist upon 
the information being obtained, which would automatically go, 
when furnished, to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads for their action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution of the Senator from Arkansas, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, if I had anticipated the long 
and interesting debate which has just taken place on the matter 
of newspaper circulation and postage, I should not have given 
notice of an intention to submit remarks to-day on a subject 
involving many phases of representative government. 

The intelligent observer must have discovered during the 
past 25 years a constant and general increase, not in the func- 
tions of government, but in the subdivisions and consequent 
division of authority among those who discharge those functions. 
I refer to the government of the States as well as to the goy- 
ernment of the Nation. In every State there are samples of 
duplicated power. For instance, where a county contains a 
large city there is maintained both a county and a city govern- 
ment. In the Nation lately the country had an example of an 
effort upon the part of the President of the United States to 
discoyer whether he or the head of the Bureau of Forestry was 
running the country. Strangely enough a considerable number 
of American people joined in the controversy and helped the 
subordinate to the belief that he was running the country. 

I believe that government is best which is most simple and 
direct and thus easily comprehended. The tendency in the 
business world has been for many years toward concentration; 
but in our political affairs we may be following the example of 
the Chinese Empire, where every educated man is supposed to 
be in the employ of the Government. When he comes out of 
school, if there is no office for him to hold, they assign him to 
watching another Chinaman who already holds an oflice. In 
other words, they put the young Chinamen to watching the old 
Chinamen. The division and diversification of authority has 
resulted in the ‘‘bluebooks” of the majority of the States 
being burdened with the names of boards of review, committees, 
and commissions almost without number. It is a peculiarity of 
American government for those charged with authority to dele- 
gate a part of it to somebody else. ‘This results in great con- 
fusion and in no practical help to the people. 

Some years ago there came to the western country a distin- 
guished railroad manager from Pennsylvania. He thought he 
could teach the western railroad managers how to run rail- 
roads. His road in the Bast had been hauling hard coal. The 
ears could be switched and jammed around the sidetracks with- 
out much danger of damage. He thought the hog and cattle 
trains could be treated in the same way. He boasted that he 
was going to take as many as 40 cars of live stock in one 
train, While congregating his trains the animals would lie 
down. When he started his trains those that happened to be 
standing up were thrown onto those that were lying down. He 
found out, also, when he started his trains there was consid- 
erable slack at the couplings. This was so much that the 
last car in the train had a lurch of about 34 feet, which was 
not yery healthy for cattle. He soon discovered that his idea 
of hauling big trains of cattle and hogs was a mistake. He 
had to return to the simplicity of the methods which had pre- 
ceded him. Our American system of government has spread 
out to such an extent that, in my judgment, it is time to begin 
to take up the slack. Our railroad man is not thus moving 
live stock to-day. He has learned better methods. The Ameri- 
can system of government is rapidly reaching a condition where 
it is well enough to consider better business methods. 

In every county in the Middle West you will find govern- 
mental functions multiplied. I presume the same is true else- 
where. In a county which also supports a city there are town- 
ship clerks and clerks of independent school districts; township 
treasurers and treasurers of independent school districts. Then, 
besides all this, there are township trustees and road super- 
visors. Above all these in a county there are boards of super- 
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visors, and if a city is included in the county, there will be 
found a mayor, a city council, and all the officers incident to a 
city government. All this machinery is cumbersome, and though 
the officeholders draw small salaries, in the aggregate they con- 
sume large parts of the taxpayers’ money. An effort to abolish 
any of these offices is like taking one’s life in one’s hand. Thus 
a government to insure the protection of life and property and 
which ought to be an incident of citizenship becomes one of 
the objects of existence. As a consequence, we can almost say 
that we have a professional officeholding class. Young men 
are urged to hold offices, They are told to adopt a “ career,” 
and by career is meant a life of office-holding. The real career 
ought to be in one of the great professions or in manufacturing 
or farming. Victories won in any of these fields can not be 
taken away by a primary election. ~ 

The government nearest to the people ought to be the city 
or village government, and being nearest the people ought to 
be the nearest perfect. But this is not a fact. The usual city 
or municipal government is the one for which all men now 
* apologize. 

It seems that our forefathers were so afraid that our Re- 
public would be converted into a monarchy that they thought 
it necessary that every municipal government should imitate a 
republic in its form. ‘Therefore every municipal government 
has been endowed with legislative authority. It is true it is 
limited, but notwithstanding that limitation every municipal 
government has been operated as if its main function were that 
of making laws. For this purpose every city building has what 
they call a city hall. In this city hall the legislative body 
meets, and the gentlemen from the varlous wards are there. 
The mayor presides, and all the formalities of a deliberative 
body are observed. The gentleman from the third ward ad- 
dresses the presiding officer and the gallery, having in mind 
his intelligent constituents, as he frequently remarks, and also 
having in mind his own reelection. The alderman has been 
called a“ false-alarm statesman,” but he deceives a great many 
people. He is doubtless at his best when speaking in opposition 
to the abolition of any office. He regards such a move as one 
toward curbing the liberties of the people. His admiring con- 
stituents and his admiring contractors are prepared to applaud 
his utterances. In some States cities haye been known to have 
two branches of a legislative body, an upper and a lower house. 
Yet their authority is so limited that they can neither add to 
nor subtract from the penalty of any offense against the laws. 
They can order sewers and sidewalks and designate what 
months within which dogs shall be muzzled. They can also 
prohibit chickens from running at large. The legislatures of 
States make the important laws, and practically every function 
discharged by a city council is executive rather than legisla- 
tive. The claims are allowed by a committee on claims. The 
report is generally adopted without reading. The men who be- 
lieve in committees on claims and who are willing to adopt the 
report of the same are radically opposed to reducing the num- 
ber of members of the council, and they are especially opposed 
to the abolition of ward lines. 

It happens in many cities that men who represent wards 
practically represent contractors. Having members of a city 
government from subdivisions of any nature is a mistake. Men 
are elected from wards who never could be elected from the 
city at large. Bad men are elected from bad wards and good 
men are elected from good wards. But the good men often- 
times receive as much criticism and as much blame for a bad 
city government as do those who are really responsible. Thus 
good men are deterred from becoming members of the city 
council because the general citizenship has been in the habit of 
dismissing all city councils as being inefficient, neglectful, if not 
actually corrupt. People have been deterred from undertaking 
to reform city governments because they regard the task as too 
large ever to be successfully performed. 

The principal error in municipal government of the old style 
has been in connecting politics with it. The average American 
connects politics with every form of government. But this has 
been especially true with municipal government. In many 
cities candidates for the municipal offices are nominated by 
political parties, which ought never to be the case. It ought not 
to matter what a man believes in regard to tariff or reciprocity. 
He may be as badly mistaken as the most radical insurgent, yet 
he might make a good member of a city government. Clays and 
Websters are not demanded to look after letting sewer contracts 
or putting down pavement. Municipal governments need men 
who know how to transact business in a businesslike way. 
Municipal governments do not need theorists nor dreaniers. 
Men are wanted who know when contractors are properly doing 
their work. 

I am trying to illustrate the follies and foolishness of city 
governments in America, Until recently no thought of actual 


business has ever entered the head of the men in cities. They 
have always had bad government, and they are used to it. 
They have always submitted to graft and are accustomed to it. 
A man in Arkansas told me the best story illustrating how men 
become used to graft. It is related that an employee of a grain 
elevator discovered a knot hole in the lower part of a bin. He 
stopped up the hole with a cob, and when night came he went 
by stealth to the elevator and filled bags with the grain which 
trickled out through the knot hole. He then restored the cob. 
Every night of his life for 25 years he stole a wagonload of grain 
from his employer, and when he died he undertook to leaye that 
knot hole to his heirs by his will as part of his estate. This 
ae the acceptance of the situation and the legitimacy of 
gra 

In the old form of municipal government, where the responsi- 
bilities are so divided, it is impossible to find out who is to 
blame when anything goes wrong. To have a good government, 
those who do right should be praised and those who do wrong 
should be criticized. But tlie public has formed the habit of 
criticizing everybody and praising nobody. The public formed 
this plan because there has been vastly more for the critic than 
for the eulogist. 

The public is scarcely informed as to the never-ending division 
of authority under the old plan of city government, with boards 
of public works, cemetery boards, library boards, fire and police 
boards, boards of review, boards of inspection, boards of public 
parks, boards haying charge of the waterworks, and so forth. 
No man has yet made a list of the boards having to do with 
the old form of city government. Some months ago I was in 
a city in Michigan and having occasion to refer to the telephone 
directory I discovered four pages of the telephone book made up 
of those who had telephones for the use of the city. Every man 
had some authority or else he would not have had a telephone 
at the expense of the city. Such an array of official dignity and 
authority could not be found on this continent. If every man in 
that Michigan town having municipal authority should go to the 
world’s fair on the same particular day, there would not be 
men enough left at home in that town to milk the cows, pro- 
vided they have not reached that stage of intelligence where they 
let the women do the work. This is cited as a sample of the 
overgrown municipal system prevailing in most cities. This 
distribution of authority is not the result of one year, but of a 
century’s growth. It has resulted in inefficiency and, in most 
cases, inaction. The same system has been provoking to the 
taxpayer, who has never been able to find out or locate the 
blame when anything has gone wrong. 

If any man in any modern city undertook to find out who was 
to blame about any minor happening in his local government, 
he would be old enough to be a Revolutionary pensioner before 
he discovered and located the blame. 

In one western city it is related that at the time of high 
water a man whose home was on low ground had his cellar 
flooded with water. He resorted to the city government for 
relief. He called on the mayor, who was polite, but could not 
help him. He made the rounds of all the boards and commis- 
sions and finally came back to the board of public works and 
complained that he could get no relief. Having on a former 
visit related that the high water had drowned his chickens, a 
waggish member of the board of public works told him to go 
back home and go to raising ducks instead of chickens, 

In many cities political machines haye been formed and have 
been so strong that their destruction has seemed impossible, 
The municipal machine has been the “mother” in the munic- 
ipal vinegar 

The American people have been eager to correct political ills 
far away, but have been neglecting the ills immediately around 
them. 

In the year 1907 we adopted in the city of Des Moines, where 
I live, a simplified form of city government. It consists of five 
trustees, or commissioners, elected by the entire city at one 
election, each for a two-year term and without any ward lines, 
This has been called the Des Moines plan of city government, 
The idea originated at Galveston, Tex. The people of Galves- 
ton, in their distress after their great calamity, had to have a 
simplified form of city government. Their affairs were too com- 
plicated for the old form. It is a strange fact that a few men 
can do successfully what a large number of men are unable to 
do. For instance, we often discover that a receiver appointed 
by the courts can make a business successful, the very business 
that a large number of stockholders had failed in. The Des 
Moines plan, while evolved from Galveston, is greatly improved 
and seems to us quite complete. The five commissioners have 
power to elect all the other city officers. They select the auditor, 
clerk, treasurer, city solicitor, police judge, and so forth. The 
people hold these five men responsible for the city government, 
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They do not go to their subordinates when things go wrong, 
they go to the commissioners direct, or the commissioner. The 
idea in the Des Moines plan has been concentration of power 
and concentration of responsibility. We are building a city 
building which shall not have a legislative chamber in it. We 
have abolished party politics. We have, as near as may be, 
established a business government. The people are backing the 
commissioners in every good thing. Publicity is a main factor. 
Notice must be given before any ordinance is passed, but we 
have but few erdinances. We have cleaner streets, better pave- 
ments, and in all respects we have a better governed city. A 
great move is made forward when partisan politics is abol- 
ished. The commissioners are chosen at a nonpartisan primary, 
The 10 receiving the highest number of votes are voted for at 
the polls. Five of these are elected. One of the number is 
enlied mayor. However, he has no more authority than his 
associates. Each commissioner is the head of a department by 
mutual agreement. The commissioners give their whole time to 
work and are on duty during business hours. We have the 
initiative, the referendum, and recall for the commissioners, but 
not for any of their subordinates. None of these features of 
the charter haye been used. I would not favor the recall in an 
organization so large as a State. I have never observed the 
workings of the initiative and referendum in a State. I am 
much opposed to the recall when applied to the judiciary. Such 
a restriction would embarrass an honest judge and do no par- 
ticular good with one who did not desire to do right. All can- 
didates for commissioner must publish an account of their 
campaign expenditures, and there can be no promises made for 
offices to be distributed. 

In regard to the recall as applied to the judiciary, I would 
like to ask what would become of the former decisions of such 
a discredited judge? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Towa a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield fo the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. HBYBURN. Do you have municipal judges who could 
be recalled? 

Mr. YOUNG. No, sir. These five men who compose the 
board of commissioners are selected by the people, and they 
select the judge. The recall applies only to those who are 
elected. 

Mr. HEYBURN. You elect judges in your municipality? 

Mr. YOUNG. No, sir; not in the city. Every official, every 
judge, attorney, auditor, treasurer are appointed by the com- 
mission. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And they can be recalled? 

Mr. YOUNG. No, sir. 

Mr: HEYBURN. You could recall the power that created 
them, but you could not recall the creature created? 

Mr. YOUNG. Certainly, we could reeall the commission. At 
the conelusion of my remarks I shall insert the Des Moines 
charter, under which our municipality operates. 

Mr. President, I am a mechanic. In years gone by the 
upper part of every building used for manufacturing was filled 
with shafting and belting. ‘These were for the distribution of 
power. The engineer and fireman worked longer hours than 
anybody else to take care of this belting and shafting. It took 
40 per cent of all the fuel to run the idle shafting and belting 
without turning a single machine. All the shafting had to run 
or none of it. Now every modern factory runs its machines 
with separately connected power, and when one machine only 
is running expenses are cut down accordingly. Why should not 
the improvements in the political world be kept apace with 
the improvements in the mechanical world? The useless offices 
represent the pulleys and shafting of the political machines. 
Forty per cent of the public money is spent in maintaining 
this useless expense. Why not reduce it? ‘This is the purpose 
of the Des Moines plan. 

There is not a great railway enterprise in America that could 
operate for one year if it were conducted with as little system 
and with as many independent heads as characterize the ayer- 
age city government of the old plan, with ward aldermen and 
all the old machinery. 

It is pleasant to know that Ameriean people are giving some 
attention to reforms in municipal governments.. It is satisfy- 
ing to know that nearly 100 American cities have adopted the 
commission form of government. This form of government puts 
the control closely into the hands of the people. 

Some men who have considered this subject have suggested 
that the commissioners ought not te be elected or retired at the 
same time. But, upon second thought, this will be found to 
be u virtue. When the people of a given city are all awakened at 


one time, they can make a revolution at one election. Revolu- 
tions in municipal affairs in many cities have never been at- 
tempted because of their seeming impossibility. Hunters in the 
West years ago delighted to have prairie chickens sit in a row 
on the top rail of a fence so that the hunter could kill a num- 
ber of them with one shot. This commission form of govern- 
ment, with two-year terms, figuratively speaking, puts the five 
commissioners on the top rail of the municipal fence to be swept 
off at one ballot by the voter. When people find that it is pos- 
sible to produce a change in the entire city government at one 
election, they will take hope and attempt to act. 

Great men are not required to manage the affairs of a city. 
They need not be familiar with Greek and Roman history. 
They may not be able to name many of the constellations. But 
they ought to be able to take care of small details. They 
ought to keep a city clean. They ought to see that sidewalks 
and pavements are in repair. These things we have accom- 
plished in Des Moines. We have not attempted to reduce taxa- 
tion because that is hard to do in a growing city. But we do 
say we have the best government we have had in 50 years. ` 
Des Moines has been under the commission system about 3 
years, and there has not been a voice raised in favor of going 
back to the old system. There is no complaint that the city 
government has been taken out of the hands of the people. I 
think the old form of city government is as far behind the times 
as the ox cart is behind the automobile. 

I am in favor of simplifying the forms of government in the 
State, in the Nation, in the municipality. I am in favor of 
making governmental matters so plain that there can be no 
mistake made. The present or the old style city government is 
as much out of date to-day and as far behind the demands of 
the present as the ox cart is behind the automobile. 

Every State and every community should have well-restricted 
primary election laws, where the partisans shall determine sepa- 
rately who their nominees shall be. Political platforms ought 
to be so clear that there could be no misunderstandings of 
them, and parties should adhere to their platforms. Every 
public office should be properly filled. Every man in city, State, 
or municipal employment should earn his salary. Integrity 
should be demanded in all the small as well as in the large 
places. In the larger States state-wide primaries for nomina- 
tions of all offices are impractical. I would advocate nominat- 
ing a governor, lieutenant governor, and candidate for United 
States Senator by direct vote of partisans at state-wide pri- 
maries. I am in favor of all other nominations being made by 
State conventions. I am in favor of delegates being elected to 
State conventions by partisan voters at county primaries, they 
being obliged to announce themselyes as candidates, the dele- 
gates to be chosen to the State conventions by partisan votes 
direct, without the intervention of county conventions. All dis- 
trict nominations should be made by direct partisan principles, 
I am in fayor of electing United States Senators as Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are now elected. I am in favor of keep- 
ing all departments of the Government as free from complica- 
tions as possible. I think the time will come when it will be 
necessary for every man who holds a public office to tell the 
truth about his own government and about other men as well 
as himself. I am in favor of every rational reform which can 
help in the upbuilding of a great country. I need not say what 
I have said many times before, that I am in favor of looking 
after the welfare of the American people before giving particu- 
lar attention to the welfare of any other people. 

In the interest of honesty in public life, in the interest of 
general political integrity, we all owe it to ourselves not to 
complicate the Government further, but to simplify it. Not to 
make it so complex that no one can understand it, but to make 
it so plain that all can understand it. 


APPENDIX. 
TEHE DES MOINES PLAN or CITY GorzaxuxENx. 

[Passed by the Thirty-second General Assembly of Iowa and samend- 
ments passed by the thirty-third general assembly. Adopted by the 
city of Des Moines, Towa, at a special election licld June 20, 1907. 
The election of the first council (commissioners) provided for in the 
act took place in March, 1908. The “plan” became operative 
April 1, 1908. 

An act to provide for the government of certain cities, and the adop- 
tion thereof by special election “ additional to Title V of the code.” 


Be it enacted by the Gencral Assembly of the State of Iowa: 


Section 1. That any city of the first class, or with special charter, 
now or hereafter having a population of 25,000 or over, as shown by 
the last preceding State census, may become organized as a city under 
the provisions of this act by proc ng as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. Upon petition of electors equal in number to 25 per cent of 
the votes cast for all candidates for mayor at the last preceding city 
election of any such city, the mayor shall, by a proclamation, submit 
the question of organizing as a city under this act at a special election 
to be held at a time specified therein and within two months after 
said petition is filed. If said plan is not adopted at the special election 
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called, the question of adopting said plan shall not be resubmitted to 
the voters of said city for adoption within two years thereafter, and 


then the question to adopt shall be resubmitted upon the presentation 
of a petition signed by electors equal in number to 25 per cent of the 
bt hp eed for all candidates for mayor at the last preceding general 
e eiection. 

At such election the proposition to be submitted shall be, Shall 
the proposition to organize the city of (name of a city), under chapter 
(naming the chapter containing this act) of the acts o e thirty-second 
general assembly be adopted?“ and the election thereupon shall be 
conducted, the yote canvassed, and the result declared in the same 
manner as provided by law in respect to other city elections. If the 
majority of the votes cast shall be favor thereof, the city shall there- 
upon procecd to the election of a new mayor and four councilmen, as 
hereinafter provided. Immediately after such proposition Is adopted. 
the mayor shall transmit to the governor, to the secretary of state, an 
o pae 8 auditor each a certificate stating that such proposition was 
adopted. 

At the regular city election after the adoption of such proposition 
there shall be elected a mayor and four councilmen. In the event, 
however, that the next regular city election does not occur within one 
year after such special election, the mayor shall, within 10 days after 
such special election, es proclamation, call a special election for the 
election of mayor and four councilmen, GO days’ notice thereof being 

iyen in such call, such election in either case to be conducted as here- 
nafter provided. 

Sec. 3. All laws governin 
sistent with the provisions o 


cities of the first class and not incon- 
this act and sections 955, 956, 959, 964, 
989, 1000, 1023, and 1053 of the code now applicable to special-charter 
cities and not inconsistent with the provisions of this act shall apply 
to and govern cities organized under this act. All by-laws, ordinances, 
and resolutions lawfully passed and in force in any such city under 
its former organization shall remain in force until altered or repealed 
by the council elected under the provisions of this act. The territorial 
limits of such city shall remain the same as under its former organiza- 
tion, and all rights and property of every description which were vested 
in any city under its former organization shall vest in the same under 
the organization herein contemplated, and no right or liability, either 
in favor of or against it, existing at the time, and no sult or prosecu- 
tion of any kind shall be affected by such change unless otherwise pro- 
vided for in this act. 

Sec. 4. In every such city there shall be elected at the regular bien- 
nial municipal election a mayor and four councilmen, 

If any 3 occurs in any such office, the remaining members of 
said council sh sopone a person to fill such vacancy during the bal- 
ance of the unexpired term. 

Said officers shall be nominated and elected at large. Sald officers 
shall qualify and their terms of office shall begin on the first Monda 
after cir election. The terms of office of the or and council- 
men or aldermen in such city in office at the beginn of the terms 
of office of the mayor and councilmen first elected under the provisions 
of this act shall then cease and 5 and the terms of office of 
all other hee aah Me officers in force in such city, except as hereinafter 
provided, shall cease and determine as soon as the council shall by 
resolution declare. 

Sec. 5. Candidates to be voted for at all general municipal elections 
at which a mayor and four councilmen are to be elected under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be nominated by a primary election, and no 
other names shall be placed upon the general ballot except those se- 
lected in the manner hereinafter prescri The primary election for 
such nomination shall be held on the second Monday preceding the 
general municipal election. The judges of election appointed for the 
general municipal election shall be the judges of the primary election, 
and it shall be held at the same place, so far as possible, and the polls 
shall be opened and closed at the same hours, with the same clerks as 
are required for said general municipal election. 

Any Vai iat desiring to become a candidate for mayor or councilman 
shall, at least 10 days prior to said primary election, file with the said 
cak a statement of such candidacy, in substantially the following 

orm: 


STATES or Iowa, County, ss: 
I , being first duly sworn, say that I reside at 
Street, city of county of „State of Iowa; that I am a quali- 


fled voter therein; that I am a candidate for nomination to the office 
of 1 hea or councilman) to be voted upon at the 1 election to 
be held on the Monday of „ 19—, and I hereby request 
that my name be printed upon the oficial primary ballot for nomina- 
tion by such primary clection for such oflice. 


(or affirmed) before me by 
9—. 


Subscribed and sworn to 
on this — day of 11 


and shall at the same time file therewith the petition of at least 25 

nes voters requesting such candidacy. Each petition shall be veri- 

ed by one or more persons as to the qualifications and residence, with 

street number, of each of the sons 50 1 the said petition, and 
the said petition shall be in substantially the following form: 
PETITION ACCOMPANYING NOMINATING STATEMENT. 


The undersigned, duly qualified electors of the city of and 
residing at the places set opposite our respective names hereto, do 
hereby request that the name of (name of candidate) be placed on the 
ballot as n candidate for nomination for (name of office) at the primary 
election to be held in such city on the angay of — . 19—. 
We further state that we know him to be a qualified elector of said 
city and a man of good moral character and qualified, in our judgment, 
for the duties of such office. 


Names of qualified electors. 


Number. Streets. 


ee eee 

Immediately upon the expiration of the time of filing the statements 
and petitions for candidacics, the said city clerk shall cause to be pub- 
lished for three successive anys in all the daily newspapers published 
in the city, in proper form, the names of the persons as they appear 
upon the primary ballots, and if there be no daily newspaper, then in 
two issues of any other newspapers that may be published in said city; 


and the said clerk shall thereupon cause the primary ballots to be 
printed, authenticated with a facsimile of his signature. Upon the 
sald ballot the names of the candidates for mayor, arranged alphabet- 
ically, shall first be placea, with a square at the left of cach name, and 
immediately below the words “ Vote for one.“ Following these names, 
likewise arranged in alphabetical order, shall appear the names of the 
candidates for councilmen, with a square at the left of each name, and 
immediately below the names of such candidates shall sprees. the words 
Vote for four.“ The ballots shall be printed upon plain, substantial 
white paper, and shall be headed: 

CANDIDATES FOR NOMINATION FOR MAYOR AND COUNCILMEN OF 

CITY AT THD PRIMARY ELECTION, 


But shall have no A designation or mark whatever. 
shall be In substantially the following form: 


[Place a cross in the square preceding the names of the parties you 
favor as candidates for the respective positions.] 


OFFICIAL PRIMARY BALLOT. 


The ballots 


(Candidate for nomination for mayor and councilmen of city at 
the primary election.) 
For mayor. 
L (Name of candidate.) 
(Vote for one.) 
For councilman, 
LJ (Name of candidate.) 
(Vote for four.) 
Official ballot attest: 
(Signature.) 
City Clerk. 
Having caused said ballots to be printed, the said city clerk shall 


cause to be delivered at each polling place a number of said ballots 
equal to twice the number of votes cast in such polling precinct at the 
last general municipal election for mayor. The persons who are quali- 
fied to vote at the general municipal election shall be qualified to vote 
at such primary election, and challenges can be made by not more than 
two persons, to be appointed at the time of opening the polls by the 
judges of election; and the law a eta to challenges at a gencral 
municipal election shail be applicable to challenges made at such pri- 
election. Judges of election shall, immediately upon the closing 
of the polls, count the ballots and ascertain the number of votes cast 
in such precinct for each of the candidates, and make return thereof 
to the city clerk, upon proper blanks, to be furnished by the said clerk, 
within six hours of the closing of the polls. On the day following the 
said primary election the said city clerk shall canvass said returns so 
received from all the polling precincts, and shall make and publish in 
all the newspapers of sald e nf at least once, the result thereof. Said 
canvass by the city clerk sha 1 be publicly made. The two candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes for mayor shall be the candidates 
and the only candidates whose names shall be placed upon the ballot 
for mayor at the next succeeding general municipal election, and the 
eight candidates 5 the 5 number of votes for councilman, 
or all such candidates less an eight, shall be placed upon the 
ballot for councilman at such munici 

All electors of cities under this act who by the laws governing cities 
of the first class and cities acting under special charter would be en- 
titled to vote for the election of officers at any general municipal elec- 
tion in such cities, shall be qualified to vote at all elections under this 
act; and the ballot at such general municipal election shall be in the 
same general form os for such primary election, so far as applicable, 
and in all elections In such city the election 8 voting places, 
method of conducting the election, canvassing the votes, and announc- 
ior the results shall be the same as by law provided for election of 
officers in such cities, so far as the same are applicable and not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act. t X 55 

EC. person who shall a o perform any services in the 
interest of any candidate for any office provided in this act in consid- 
eration of any money or other valuable thing for such services per- 
formed in the interest of any candidate shall be punished by a fine not 
ree ing $300 or be imprisoned in the county jail not exceeding 30 

a 

EC. 5B. Any person offering a bribe, either in money or other con- 
sideration, to any elector for the purpose of influencing his vote at any 
election provid this act, or any elector entitled to vote at any 
such election receiving and accepting such bribe or other consideration; 
any person making false answer to any of the 5 of this act 
relative to his qualifications to vote at said election; any person will- 
fully voting or offering to vote at such election who has not been a 
resident of this State for six months next preceding said election, or 
who is not 21 years of age, or is not a citizen of the United States, 
or knowing himself not to be a qualified elector of such precinct where 
he offers to yote; any 1 . procuring, aiding, or abetting 
any violation hereof shall be deemed guilty of a en and upon 
conviction shall be fined a sum not less than $100 nor more than $900, 
Jea ue ipt gonea in the county jail not less than 10 nor more than 

Sec. 6. Every such city shall be governed by a council, consisting of 
the mayor and four councilmen, chosen as 1 In this act, each 
of whom shall have the right to vote on all 1 ie coming before 
the council. Three members of the council shall constitute a quorum, 
and the affirmative vote of three members shall be necessary to adopt 
any motion, resolution, or ordinance, or pass any measure, unless n 
greater number is provided for in this act. Upon every vote the yeas 
and nays shall be called and recorded, aad every motion, resolution. or 
ordinance shall be reduced to writing and read before the vote is taken 
thereon. ‘The mayor shall preside at all mectings of the council; he 
shall have no power to veto any measure, but every resolution or ordi- 
nance passed the council must be signed by the mayor, or by two 
councilmen, and be recorded before the same shall be in force. 

Sec. 7. The council shall have and ss and the council and its 
members shall exercise all executive, legislative, and judicial powers and 
duties now had, possessed, and exercised by the mayor, chy council, 
board of public work, park commissioners, board of police and fire com- 
missioners, board of waterworks trustees, board of library trustees, 
solicitor, assessor. urer, auditor, city engineer, and other’ execu- 
tive and administrative officers in citics of the first class and cities 
acting under special charter. The executive and administrative powers, 
authority, and duties in such cities shall be distributed into and among 
five departments, as follows: 

1. Department of public affairs. 

2. Department of accounts and finance. 

8. Department of public safety. 


1 election, 
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4. Department of streets and public improvements. 

5. Department of parks and public property. 

The council shall determine the powers and duties to be performed 
by, and assign them to, the appropriate department; shall prescribe the 
powers and duties of officers and 5 may assign particular ofl- 
cers and employees to one or more of the departments; may require an 
officer or employee to perform duties in two or more departments; and 
may make such other rules and regulations as may be necessary or 
proper for the efficient and economical conduct of the business of the 


city. 

Sec. 8. The mayor shall be superintendent of the department of public 
affairs, and the council shall, at the first regular meeting after election 
of its members, designate by majority vote one councilman to be super- 
intendent of the department of accounts and finances, one to be super- 
intendent of the department of public safety, one to be superintendent 
of the department of streets and public improvements, and one to be 
superintendent of the department of parks and public property, but 
such designation shall be changed wheneyer it appears that the public 
service would be benefited thereby. 

The council shall, at said first meeting, or as soon as practicable there- 
after, elect by majority vote the 1 officers: A city clerk, solici- 
tor, assessor, treasurer, auditor, civil engineer, city physician, marshal, 
chief of fire department, market master, street commissioner, three 
library trustees, and such other officers and assistants as shall po pro 
vided for by ordinance and necessary to the proper and efficient conduct 
of the affairs of the city, and shall appoint a police judge in those 
cities not having a superior court. Any officer or assistant elected or 
1 by the council may be removed from office at any time by vote 
of a majority of the members of the council, except as otherwise pro- 
vided for in this act. 

Sec. 9. The council shall have power from time to time to create, fill, 
and discontinue offices and employments other than herein prescribed, 
according to their judgment of the needs of the city; and may by 
majority vote of all the members remove any such ofllcer or employee, 
except as otherwise peace for in this act; and may by resolution or 
otherwise prescribe, limit, or change the compensation of such officers 
or adhe et 

Sec. 10. The mayor and council! shall have an office at the tae hall, 
and their total compensation shall be as follows: In cities having by the 
last preceding State or national census from 25,000 to 40,000 people, the 
annual salary of the mayor shall be $2,500 and of cach councilman 
$1,800. In cities having by such census from 40,000 to 60,000 people, the 
mayor's annual salary shall be $3,000 and that of each councilman 
$2,500; and in cities haying by such census over 60,000 population, the 
mayor's annual salary shall be $3.500 and that of each councilman 
$3,000. Such salaries shall be payable in equal monthly Installments. 

Any increase in salary occasioned under the provisions of this scale 
by increase in population in any city shall commence with the month 
ge aren the official publication of the census showing such increase 

erein. 

Every other officer or assistant shall receive such 3 or compen- 
sation as the council shall by ordinance proyide, payable in equal 
monthly installments, 

The salary or compensation of all other employees of such city shall 
be fixed by the council and shall be payable monthly or at such shorter 
periods as the council shall determine. 

Sec. 11. Regular meetings of the council shall be held on the first 
Monday after the clection of councilmen, and thereafter at least once 
each month, The council shall provide by ordinance for the time of 
holding regular meetings, and special meetings may be called from 
time to time by the mayor or two councilmen. All meetings of the 
council, whether regular or special, at which any person not a city 
officer is admitted shall be open to the public. 

The mayor shall be president of the council and preside at its meet- 
ings, and shall supervise all departments and report to the council for 
its action all matters requiring attention In either. ‘The superintend- 
ent of the department of accounts and finances shall be vice president 
of the council, and in case of 8 in the office of mayor, or the ab- 
sence or inability of the mayor, shall perform the duties of the mayor. 

Sec. 12. Every ordinance or resolution appropriating mone 
dering any street improvement or sewer, or making or authorizing the 
making of any contract, or granting any franchise or right to occupy 
or use the streets, highways, bridges, or public places in the city for 
any purpose, shall be complete in the form in which it is eony passed, 
and remain on file with the city clerk for public inspection at least one 
week before the final passage or adoption thereof. No franchise or 
right to occupy or use the streets, highways, bridges, or public places 
in any city shall be granted, renewed, or extended, except by ordinance, 
and every franchise or grant for interurban or street railways, gas, or 
waterworks, electric light or power plants, heating plants, telegraph 
or telephone systems, or other public service utilities within said city, 
must be authorized or approved by a majority of the electors voting 
tar) at a general or special election, as provided in section 776 of 

e code. 

Src. 13. No officer or employee elected or appointed in any such city 
shall be interested, directly or indirectly, in any contract or job for 
work or materials, or the profits thereof. or services to be furnished 
or performed for the city; and no such officer or 8 shall be in- 
terested, directly or indirectly, in any contract or job for work or ma- 
terials, or the profits thereof, or services to be furnished or performed 
for any person, firm, or corporation operating interurban railway, street 
railway, gas works, waterworks, electric light or power plant, heat- 
ing plant, telegraph line, telephone exchange, or other public utility 
within the territorial limits of said city. o such officer or employee 
shall accept or receive, directly or indirectly, from any person, firm, or 
corporation operating within the territorial limits of said city, any 
interurban railway, street railway, gas works, waterworks, electric light 
or power plant, heating plant, telegraph line or telephone exchange, or 
other business using or operating under a public franchise, any frank, 
free ticket or free service, or accept or receive, directly or indirectly, 
from any such person, firm, or corporation, any other service upon 
terms more favorable than is granted to the public generally. Any 
violation of the provisions of this section shall a misdemeanor, and 
every such contract or agreement shall be void 

Such prohibition of free tr: 


or or- 


ansportation shall not apply to policemen 
or firemen in uniform; nor shall any free service to city officials hereto- 
fore provided by any franchise or ordinance be affected by this section. 
Any officer or employee of such city who, by solicitation or otherwise, 
shall exert his influence, directly or indirectly, to influence other officers 
or employees of such city to adopt his political views or to favor any 
particular person or candidate for office, or who shall in any manner 
contribute money, labor, or other valuable thing to any person for elec- 


tion purposes, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding three hundred dollars ($300) 
or by 1 in the county jail not exceeding thirty (30) days. 

Sec. 14. Immediately after organizing the council shall by ordinance 
1 three elvil service commissioners, who shall hold office, one un- 
til the first Monday in ape in the second Mo after his appointment, 
and one until the first Monday in April of the fourth year after his 
8 and one until the first Monday in AFA of the sixth year 
after his appointment. Each succeeding council shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable after organizing, appoint one commissioner for six years, who 
shall take the place of the commissioner whose term of office expires. 
The chairman of the commission for each biennial period shall be the 
member whose term first expires. No person while on the said commis- 
sion shall hold or be a candidate for any office of public trust. Two of 
said members shall constitute a quorum to transact business. The com- 
missioners must be citizens of Iowa, and residents of the city for more 
than three years next preceding their appointment. 

The council may remove any of said commissioners during their 
term of office for cause, four councilmen voting in favor of such re- 
moval, and shall fill any vacancy that may occur in said commission 
for the unexpired term. The city council shall provide suitable rooms 
in which the said civil service commission may hold its meetings. 
They shall have a clerk, who shall keep a record of all its meetings, 
such city to supply the said commission with all necessary equipment 
to properly attend to such business. 

a) Before entering upon the duties of thelr office, each of said 
commissioners shall take and subscribe an oath, which shall be filed 
and kept in the office of the city clerk, to support the Constitution of 
the United States and the State of Iowa, and to obey the laws, and 
to aim to secure and maintain on honest and efliclent force, free from 
partisan distisction or control, and to perform the duties of his office 
to the best of his ability. 

(b) Said commission shall, on the first Monday of April and Octo- 
ber of each year, or oftener if it shall be deemed necessary, under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the council, hold 
examinations for the purpose of determining the qualifications of a 
plicants for positions, which examination shall be practical and shall 
fairly test the fitness of the persons examined to discharge the duties 
of the position to which they seek to be appointed. Said commission 
shall as soon as possible after such examination certify to the coun- 
cil double the number of persons necessary to fill vacancies, who, ac- 
cording to its records, have the highest standing for the position the 
seek to fill as a result of such examination, and all vacancies which 
occur, that come under the civil service, prior to the date of the next 
regular examination, shall be filled from said list so certified: Pro- 
vided, howerer, That should the list for any cause be reduced to less 
than three for any division, then the council or the head of the proper 
department may temporarily fill a vacancy, but not to exceed 30 days. 

(c) All persons subject to such civil-service examinations shall be 
subject to removal from oflice or employment by the council for mis- 
conduct or failure to perform their duties under such rules and regu- 
lations as it may adopt, and the chief of police, chief of the fire 
department, or any . or foreman in charge of municipal 
work, may peremptorily suspend or discharge any subordinate then 
under his direction for neglect of duty or disobedience of his orders, 
but shall, within 24 hours thereafter, report such suspension or dis- 
charge, and the reason therefor, to the superintendent of his depart- 
ment, who shall thereupon affirm or revoke such discharge or suspen- 
sion, according to the facts. 

Such employee sor the officer discharging or suspending him) may, 
within five days of such ruling, appeal therefrom to the council, which 
shall fully hear and determine the matter. 

(d) The council shall have the power to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses, the production of books and papers, and power to admin- 
ister oaths in the same manner and with like effect, and under the 
same penalties, as in the case of magistrates exercising criminal or 
civil jurisdiction under the statutes of Iowa. 

Said commissioners shall make annual report to the council, and 
it may require a special report from said commission at any time; and 
sald council may prescribe such rules and regulations for the proper 
conduct of the business of the said commission as shall be found ex- 
pedient and adyisable, including restrictions on 8 promo- 
tions, removals for cause, roster of employees, certification of records 
to oe auditor, and restrictions on payment to persons improperly 
employed. 

e), The council of such city shall have power to pass ordinances 
imposing suitable 3 for the punishment of persons violating 
oy, 85 the provisions of this act relating to the civil service com- 
mission. 

(f) The provisions of this section shall apply to all appointive 
officers and employees of such city, except those especially named in 
section 8 of this act, commissioners of any kind (laborers whose ocen- 
pation requires no special skill or fitness), election officials, and mayor's 
secretary and assistant solicitor, where such officers are appointed: 
Provided, however, That 3 employees heretofore appointed or 
employed after competitive examination, or for long service under the 
provisions of chapter 31, acts of the Twenty-ninth General Assembly, 
and subsequent amendments thereto, shall retain their positions without 
further examination unless removed for cause. 

All officers and employees in any such city shall be elected or ap- 
pointed with reference to their qualifications and fitness, and for the 

ood of the public service, and without reference to their political 
aith or peN affiliations. 

It shall be unlawful for any candidate for office, or any officer in 
any such city, directly or indirectly, to give or promise any person or 

ersons any Office, position, employment, benefit, or anything of value, 
‘or the purpose of influencing or obtaining the political support, aid, 
or vote of any person or persons. 

Every elective officer in any such city shall, within 30 days after 
qualifying, file with the city clerk, and publish at least once in a daily 
newspaper of general circulation, his sworn statement of all his clec- 
tion and campaign expenses, and by whom such funds were contributed. 

Any violation of the provisions of this section shall be a misde- 
meanor and be a ground for removal from office. 

Sec. 15. The council shall each month print in pamphlet form a 
detailed itemized statement of all receipts and expenses of the city and 
a summary of its proceedings during the preceding month, and furnish 
printed copies thereof to the State library, the city library, the dally 
newspapers of the city, and to pon who shall apply therefor at tha 
office of the city clerk. At the end of each year the council shall 
cause a full and complete examination of all the books and accounts ot 
the city to be made by competent accountants, and shall publish the 


1911. 


result of such examination in the manner above provided for publica- 
tion of statements of monthly expenditures. 

Src. 16. If at the beginning of the term of office of the first council 
elected in such city under the provisions of this act the appropriations 
for the expenditures of the city government for the current fiscal year 
have been made, said council shall have power, by ordinance, to revise, 
SBS vee or ge said appropriations and to make additional appro- 
priations. 

Src. 17. In the construction of this act the following rules shall be 
observed, unless such construction would be inconsistent with the mani- 
fest intent, or repugnant to the context of the statute: 

1. The words “councilman” or “alderman” shall be construed to 
mean “ councilman" when applied to cities under this act. 

2. When an office or officer is named in any law referred to in this 
act, it shall, when applied to cities under this act, be construcd to mean 
the office or officer having the same functions or duties under the pro- 
visions of this act, or under ordinances passed under authority thereof. 

3. The word“ franchise“ shall include every special privilege in the 
streets, sje fee fd and public places of the city, whether granted by the 
State or icht ty, which does not belong to the citizens generally by 
common r 

4. The word * electors" shall be construed to mean persons qualified 
to vote for elective offices at regular municipal elections. 

Src. 18. The holder of any clective ofice may be removed at any time 
ly the electors qualified to vote for a successor of such incumbent. 
The procedure to effect the removal of an incumbent of an _ clective 
office shall be as follows: A petition signed by clectors entitled to vote 
for a successor to the Incumbent sought to be removed, equal in number 
to at least 25 per cent of the entire vote for all can tes for the 
office of mayor at the last preceding general municipal clection, demand- 
ing an election of a successor of the person sought to be removed, shall 
be filed with the city clerk, which petition shall contain a general state- 
ment of the grounds for which the removal is sought. The signatures 
to the petition need not all be appended to_one paper, but cach signer 
shall ald to his signature his place of residence, giving the street and 
number. One of the signers of each such paper shall make oath before 
an officer competent to administer oaths that the statements therein 
made are true as he believes, and that cach signature to the paper ap- 
pended is the genuine signature of the person whose name it purports 
to be. Within 10 days from the date of filing such petition the city 
clerk shall examine and from the voters’ register ascertain whether or 
not said petition is signed by the requisite number of qualified electors, 
and, if necessary, the council shall allow him extra help for that pur- 
pose; and he shall attach to said tion his certificate, showing the 
result of said examination. If by the clerk’s certificate the petition is 
shown to be insufficient, it may be amended within 10 days from the 
date of said certificate. The clerk shall, within 10 days after such 
amendment, make like examination of the amended petiti and if his 
certificate shall show the same to be insuficient, it shall rned 
to the person filing the same; without prejudice, however, to the filing 
of a new petition to the same effect. If the petition shall be deeme 
to be suficient, the clerk shall submit the same to the council without 
delay. If the.petition shall be found to be sufficient, the council shall 
order nnd fix a date for holding the said election not less than 80 
days or more than 40 days from the date of the clerk's certificate to the 
council that 2 sufficient petition is filed. 

The council shall make, or cause to be made, publication of notice 
and all arrangements for holding such clection, and the same shall be 
conducted, returned, and the result thereof declared, in all respects as 
are other city election. The successor of any officer so removed shall 
hold office during the unexpired term of his predecessor. Any person 
sought to be removed may be a candidate to succeed himself, and unless 
he requests otherwise in writing, the clerk shall place his name on the 
oficial ballot without nomination. In any such removal election, the 
candidate receiving the highest number of votes shail be declared clected. 
At such election if some other person than the Incumbent receives the 
highest number of votes the incumbent shall thereupon be deemed re- 
moved from the office upon qualification of his successor. In case the 
party who receives the highest number of votes should fail to qualify, 
within 10 days after receiving notification of election, the office shall 
be deemed vacant. the incumbent receives the highest number of 
votes he shall continue in office. The same method of removal shall be 
cumulative and additional to the methods heretofore provided by law. 

Spe. 19. Any proposed ordinance may be submitted to the council by 
petition signed by electors of the city equal In number to the per- 
centage hereinafter required. The signatures, verification, authentica- 
tion, Hae 8 certification, amendment, and submission of such peti- 
tion shall be the same as provided for petitions under section 18 hereof. 

If the petition accompanying the proposed ordinance be signed b 
electors equal in number to 25 per cent of the votes cast for all candi- 
dates for mayor at the last preceding general election, aud contains a 
request that the said ordinance be submitted to a vote of the people if 
not passed by the council, such council shall elther— 

(a) Pass said ordinance without alteration within 20 days after 
attachment of the clerk’s certificate to the accompanying petition, or 

(Ù) Forthwith after the clerk shall attach to the petition accompany- 
ing such ordinance his certificate of 5 the council shall call a 
special election, unless a gencral municipal election is fixed within 90 
days thereafter, and at such special or general PARERE election, if 
one is 80 such ordinance shall be submitted without alteration 
to the vote of the electors of said city. 

But if the petition is signed by not less than 10 nor more than 25 
per cent of the clectors, as above defined, then the council shall, within 
20 days, pass said ordinance without change, or submit the same at the 
next general city election occurring not more than 80 days after the 
clerk's certificate of sufficiency is attached to said petition. 

The ballots used when voting upon said ordinance shall contain these 
words: For the ordinance” cata ting the nature of the proposed ordi- 
nance) and “Against the ordinance” (stating the nature of the proposed 
ordinance). If a majority of the qualified electors voting on the pro- 
posed ordinance shall yote in favor thereof, such ordinance shall there- 
upon become a valid and binding ordinance of the city; and any ordi- 
nance proposed by petition. or which shall be adopted by a vote of the 
people, can not be repealed or amended except by a vote of the people. 

Any number of proposed ordinances may voted upon at the same 
election, in accordance with the pror aons of this section; but there 
shall not bo more than one special election in any period of six months 
for such purpose. 

The council may submit a proposition for the repeal of any such 
ordinance or for amendments thereto, to be voted upon at any succeed- 
ing general wath election; and should such proposition so submitted 
receiye a majority of the votes cast thereon at such election, such orðt- 
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nance shall thereby be repealed or amended accordingly. Whenever any 
ordinance or proposition is required by this act to be submitted to the 
voters of the city at any clection, the city clerk shall cause such ordi- 
mance or eek Aer to be published once in each of the daily news- 
papers published in said city, such publication to be not more than 20 
nor less than 5 da before the submission of such proposition or 
ordinance to be voted on. 

Sec, 20. No ordinance passed by the council, except when otherwise 
required by the general laws of the State or by the provisions of 
this act, except an ordinance for the immediate preservation of the 
public peace, health, or safety, which contains a statement of its 
urgency and is passed by a two-thirds vote of the council, shall go into 
effect before 10 days from the time of Its final passage; and if during 
sald 10 days a petition signed by electors of the city equal in number 
to at least 25 per cent of the entire vote cast for all candidates for 
mayor at the last pre gencral municipal election at which a mayor 
was clected, protesting against the passage of such ordinance, be pre- 
sented to the council, the same shall Vag oe oe be suspended from goin 
into operation, and it shall be the duty of the counell to reconsider su 
ordinance; and if the same is not 55 repealed, the council shall 
submit the ordinance, as Is provided by subsection (b) of section 19 of 
this act, to the vote of tho electors of the city, either at the general 
election or at a special municipal election to be called for that purpose; 
and such ordinance shall not go into effect or become operative unless 
n majority of the qualificd clectors zoneg on the same shall vote in 
favor thereof. Said petition shall be in ali respects in accordance with 
the provisions of said section 19, except ns to the percentage of signers, 
3 3 and certified to by the clerk in all respects as therein 
pro h 

Sec, 21. Any city which shall have operated for more than six years 
under the provisions of this act may abandon such organization here- 
under and accept the provisions of the gcneral law of the State then 
applicable to cities of its population, or now organized under special 

arter, May resume said poe charter by proceeding as follows: 

Upon the petition of not less than 25 per cont of the clectors of such 
1 a special election shall be called, at which the ‘Sigs tt proposition 
only shall be submitted: Shall the city of (name the city) abandon 
its organization under chapter — of the acts of the thirty-second - 
cral assembly and become a city under the ral law governing cities 
of like population, or if now organized under speciai charter, shall re- 
sume said special charter?” 

If a majority of the votes cast at such special election be in favor 
of such pro; tion, the officers elected at the next succeeding biennial 
election shall be those then prescribed by the general law of the State 
for cities of like population, and upon the qualification of such ofticers 
such city shall become a city under such gencral law of the State; but 
such change shall not in any manner or degree affect the prop 5 
right, or Habilitics of any nature of such city, but shall merely extend 
such change in its form of government. 

The sufficiency of such petition shall be determined, the election or- 
dered and conducted, and the results declared, erally as provided 
nt fst pga 18 of this act, in so far as the provisions thereof are ap- 
p ë 

Sec. 22. Petitions A sa oia for in this act shall be signed by none 
but legal voters of the city. Euch petition shall contain. in addition 
to the names of the petitioners, the street and house number in which 
the 3 resides, his age, and length of residence in the city. It 
shall also be 1 by the affidavit of one or more legal voters 
of the city stating t the signers thereof were, at the time of signing. 
legal voters of said city, and the number of signers at the time the 
affidavit was made. 

Src. 23. This act, being deemed of immediate importance, shall take 
effect and be in force from and after its publication in the Register and 
Leader and Des Moines Capital, newspapers published in Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
Approved March 29, A. D. 1907. 
AMENDMENT TO RECALL CLAUSE. 


Chapter 65. Recalling of elective officers in certaln cities. H. F. 508. 


An act to amend the law as it ap s in section 1056a 30 of the 
supplement to the code, 1907, relating to the government of certain 
cities and the recalling of elective officers therein. 


Be it cnacted by the General Assembly of the State of Lowa: 


SECTION 1. Statement of candidacy—petition—ballot—form. That 
section 105G6a 36 of the supplement to the code, 1907, be amended by 
inserting, after the word “ clections"' at the end of the thirty-fourth 
line in said section, the following: 

“So far as applicable, except as otherwise herein provided, nomina- 
tions hereunder shall be made without the intervention of a primary 
election by filing with the clerk, at least 10 days prior to sald clection, 
a statement of candidacy accompanied by a petition signed by clectors 
entitled to vote at said special clection equal in number to at least 10 
per cent of the entire vote for all candidates for the office of mayor at 
the last preceding general municipal election, which sald statement of 
eandidacy and petition shall be substantially in the form set out in 
section 10504 21 of the supplement to the code, 1997, so far as the 
same is applicable, substituting the word ‘special' for the word 
‘primary’ in such statement and petition, and stating therein that such 
person is a candidate for clection instead of nomination." 

: aha peuar for such special clection shall be in substantially the fol- 
owing form: 


OFFICIAL BALLOT. 


Special election for the balance of the unexpired term of 


as 


Por ————_. 
O (Names of candidates.) 
(Vote for one oniy.) 


Name of present incumbent. 
OMicial ballot attest: 
(Signature.) 


Gity Clerk. 


Sec. 2. In effect. This act being deemed of immediate importance 
shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and approval 
and publication in the Des Moines Register and Leader und Des Moines 
Capital, newspapers published in Des Moines, Iowa. 
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CHAPTER 64. 
Government of certain cities. H. F. 2. 


An act to repeal sections 1056a 17, 1056a 18, 1056a 21, and 1056a 26 
of chapter 14% of the supplement to the code, 1907, and to enact sub- 
stitutes therefor, and to amend sections 1056a 19, 1056a 20, 1050a 24, 
1056a 25, 1056a 28, 1056a 32, and 1056a 39 of chapter 14c of the 
De pelts to the code, 1907, all relating to the government of certain 
cities. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 


Section 1. Repeal—cities affected. That section 1056a 17 of chapter 
14c of the supplement to the code, 1907, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed and the following enacted in lieu thereof: 

“Cities haying by the last preceding State or national census a 
population of 7,000 or over, including any such oly. acting under 
rd sig charter, may become organized as a city under the provisions of 

is act by proceeding as hereinafter provided.” 

Sec. 2. Repeal—-petition—question submitted—result certified—elec- 
tion of officers. That section 1056a 18 of chapter 14c of the supplement 
to the code, 1907, be, and the same is hereby, repealed and the follow- 
ing enacted in lieu thereof: 

“Upon petition of electors equal in number to 25 per cent of the 
votes cast for all candidates for mayor at the last preceding city elec- 
tion of any such city, the mayor shall, by proclamation, submit the 
question of o izing as a city under this act at a special election to 
be held at a time specified thercin, and within two months after said 

etition is filed: Provided, however, That in case any city is located in 

o or more townships said petition shall be signed by 25 per cent of 
the 3 electors of said city residing in each of said 98 
If said pe is not adopted at the special election called, the question 
of adopting said plan shall not be resubmitted to the voters of said 
city for adoption within two years thereafter, and then the question to 
adopt shall resubmitted upon the presentation of a petition signed by 
electors as hereinbefore 8 equal in number to 25 r cent of 
the votes cast for all candidates for mayor at the last preceding general 
city election. At such election the proposition to be submitted shall be: 
9 ll the proposition to organize the city of (name the city) under 
chapter 14c of the supplement to the e, 1907, as amended by the 
acts of the thirty-thir Fonal assembly, be adopted?’ and the election 
thereupon shall be conducted, the vote canvassed, and the result de- 
clared in the same manner as provides by law in respect to other cit 
elections. If the majority of the votes cast shall be in favor thereof, 
cities having a population of 25,000 and over shall thereupon proceed 
to the election of a mayor and four councilmen, and cities having a 
population of 7,000, and less than 25,000, shall proceed to the election 
of a mayor and two councilmen, as hereinafter 9 Immedlately 
after such proposition is adopted, the mayor shall transmit to the gov- 
ernor, to the secretary of state, and to the county auditor each a cer- 
tificate stating that such proposition was adopted. At the next regular 
city election, after the adoption of such proposition, there shall be 
elected a mayor and councilmen. In the event, however, that the next 
regular city election does not occur within one year after such special 
election the mayor shall within 10 days after such special election, by 
proclamation, call a special election for the election of a mayor and 
councilmen, 60 days’ notice thereof being given in such call; such 
election in either case to be conducted as hereinafter provided.” 

Sec. 3. Statutes relating to cities of second class applicable. That 
section 1056a 19 of chapter 14c of the supplement to the code, 1907, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by inserting after the word “ first’ 
and ois the word class in the first line thereof the words “ and 
second.” 

Sec. 4. Elective officers. That section 1056a 20 of chapter 14c of 
the supplement to the code, 1907, be, and the same Is hereby, amended 
21 striking out the first sentence of said section and Inserting in lleu 

ereot the following: 

“In every city having a 29 775 5 85 of 25,000 and over there shall 
be elected at the regular biennial municipal election a mayor and four 
councilmen, and in every city having a population of 7,000 and less 
than 25,000, there shall be elected at such election a mayor and two 
councilmen.’ 

Sec. 5. Repeal—candidates—how nominated—primary election—bal- 
lot—canyass of vote—result published—municipal election. That sec- 
tion 105G6a 21 of the supplement to the code, 1907, be repealed and the 
following enacted in lien thereof: 

“Candidates to be voted for at all general municipal elections at 
which a mayor and councilmen are to be elected under the provisions 
of this act shall be nominated by a primary election, and no other 
names shall be placed upon the general ballot except those selected 
in the manner hereinafter prescribed. The primary election for such 
nomination shall be held on the second Monday 7 1 the general 
municipal election. The judges of election appointed for the general 
municipal election shall be the judges of the primary election, and it 
shall be held at the same place, so far as possible, and the polls shall 
be opened and closed at the same hours, with the same clerks as are 
required for said general municipal election. Any person carne to 
become a candidate for mayor or councilman shall, at least 10 days 
prior to said primary election, file with the said clerk a statement of 
such candidacy, in substantially the following form: 

Strate or Iowa, County, ss: 

I ¢ ), being first duly sworn, +i that I reside at — 
Street, city of —————-—, county of „State of Iowa; that I am 
a qualified voter therein; that I am a candidate for nomination to the 
office of (mayor or councilman) to be voted upon at the primary elec- 
tion to be held on the Monday of „ 19—, and I hereby 
request that my name be printed upon the official primary ballot for 
nomination by such primary election for such office. 


— 


Subscribed and sworn to (or affirmed) before me by 
n this d t 1 


0 ay o , 19—. 


and shall at the same time file therewith the petition of at least 25 
qualffied voters requesting such candidacy. ach petition shall be 
verified by one or more persons as to the qualifications and residence, 
with street number, of each of the persons so signing the said petition, 
and the said petition shall be in substantially the following form: 


PETITION ACCOMPANYING NOMINATING STATEMENT, 


The undersigned, duly qualified electors of the city of and 
residing at the places set opposite our respective names hereto, do hereby 
request that the name of (name of candidate) be placed on the 
ballot as a candidate for nomination for (name of office) at the primary 
election to be held in such city on the — Monday of , 19—. We 


further state that we know him to be a qualified elector of sald city and 
a man of good moral character and qualified, in our judgment, for the 
duties of such office. 


Names of qualified electors. | Number.| Street. 


Immediately upon the expiration of the time of filing the statements 
and petitions for candidacies, the said city clerk shall cause to be pub- 
lished for three successive days in all the daily newspapers published 
in the city, in proper form, the names of the persons as they are to 
appear upon the primary ballot, and if there be no daily newspaper, 
then in two issues of 1 other newspapers that may be published in 
said city; and the said clerk shall thereupon cause the primary ballots 
to be printed, authenticated with a facsimile of his signature. Open 
the said ballot the names of the candidates for mayor, arranged alpha- 
beticaliy, shall first be placed, with a square at the left of each name 
and immediately below the words “ Vote for one.” Following these 
names, likewise arranged in alphabetical order, shall appear the names 
of the candidates for councilmen, with a square at the left of each 
name, and below the names of such candidates shall appear the words 
“Vote for four“ or “ Vote for two,“ as the case may be. The ballot 
pth printed upon plain, substantial, white paper and shall be 

en 2 


CANDIDATES FOR NOMINATION FOR MAYOR AND COUNCILMEN OF 
CITY AT THE PRIMARY ELECTION. 


But shall have no pany designation or mark whatever. 
shall be in substantially the following form: 


[Place a cross in the square preceding the names of the parties you 
favor as candidates for the respective positions. | -i y 


OFFICIAL PRIMARY BALLOT. 


The ballots 


(Candidates for nomination for mayor and councilmen of city 
at the primary election.)  » 
For mayor. 
ame of candidate.) 

(Vote for one.) 
Vor councilman. 

(vote f 4 550 Rectan 80 ce th be 

ote for four) or (Vote for two) as the case ma í 

Official ballot attest: g y 
(Signature) 
City Clerk. 


Having caused said ballots to be printed, the sald city clerk shall 
cause to be delivered at each polling place a number of said ballots 
equal to twice the number of votes cast in such polling precinct at the 
last general municipal election for mayor. The persoon who are quali- 
fied to vote at the general municipal election shall be guenuen to vote at 
such primary election, and challenges can be made by not more than 
two persons, to be appointed at the time of opening the polls by the 
judges of election; and the law a 3 to challenges at a general 
municipal election shall be applicable to challenges made at such pri- 
muy election. Judges of election shall, immediately upon the closing 
of the polls, count the ballots and ascertain the number of votes cast 
in such precinct for each of the candidates, and make return thereof 
to the city clerk, upon proper blanks to be furnished by the said clerk, 
within six hours of the Sloane of the polls. On the day following the 
gaid primary election the said city clerk shall canvass said returns so 
received from all the polling precincts, and shall make and publish in 
all the newspapers of sald city, at least once, the result thereof. Said 
canvass by the city clerk shail be publicly made. The 2 candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes for Rh shall be the candi- 
dates, and the aay candidates, whose names shall be placed upon the 
ballot for mayor at the next succeeding general municipal election, and 
in cities having a population of 25,000 and over, the 8 candidates 
ah J the highest number of votes for councilman, or all such 
candidates if less than 8, and in cities having a population of 7,000 
and less than 25,000, the 4 candidates Nag the highest number of 
votes for councilman, or all such candidates if less than 4, shall be 
the candidates, and the only candidates whose names shall be placed 
upon the ballot for councilman at such municipal election. Al electors 
of cities under this act who by the laws governing cities of the first 
and second class and cities acting under special charter would be en- 
titled to vote for the election of:officers at any general municipal elec- 
tion in such cities, shall be qualified to vote at all elections under this 
act; and the ballot at such general municipal election shall be in the 
same general form as for such primary election, so far as applicable, 
and in all elections in such city the election precinct, voting places, 
method of conducting election, canvassing the vote, and announcing the 
results, shall be the same as by law provided for election of officers in 
such cities, so far as the same are applicable and not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act.” 

Sec. 6. Council—quorum: That section 1056a 24 of chapter 140 
of the supplement to the code, 1907, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out all of said section beginning with the wor 
ex every,” in the first line thereof, down to and ine osio the word 
Ri ac 1 “es seventh line of said section, and inserting in Meu thereof 

e following: 

“Every city having a population of 25,000 and over shall be gov- 
erened by a council consisting of the mayor and 4 councilmen, and 
every city having a 1 of 7,000 and less than 25,000 shall be 
governed by a council consisting of the mayor and 2 councilmen, 
chosen as penaa in this act, each of whom shall have the right to 
vote on all questions coming before the council. In cities having 4 
councilmen 3 members of the council shall constitute a quorum, and 
in cities having 2 councilmen, 2 members of the council shall constitute 
a quorum, and in cities having 4 councilmen the affirmative vote of 
3 members, and in cities haying 2 councilmen the affirmative vote of 
2 members shall be necessary to adopt any motion, resolution, or 
ade era pass any measure unless a greater number is provided for 
n this ac t ; 

Sec. 7. Council—powers and duties: That section 1056a 25 of 
chapter 14e of the supplement to the code, 1907, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by striking out all of said section, beginning with the 
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with the word “ char- 


word “ The,” in the first line thereof, and elosin 
lieu thereof the fol- 


1805 in the eighth line thereof, and inserting 
owing: 

“The council shall have and possess, and the council and its mem- 
bers shall exercise all executive, legislative, and judicial powers and 
duties now had, possessed, and exercised by the mayor, city council, 
solicitor, assessor, trensurer, auditor, city engineer, and other executive 
and administrative. officers in cities of the first and second class, and 
in cities under special charter, and shall also pores and exercise all 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers and duties now had and 
exercised by the board of public works, park commissioners, the board 
of police and fire commissioners, board of waterworks trustees, and 
board of library trustees in all cities wherein a board of public works. 
park commissioners, board of police and fire commissioners, board o 
waterworks trustees, and board of library trustees now exist or may be 
hereafter created.” 

Sec, 8. Repeal—department superintendents—officers and assistants: 
That section 10564 26 of chapter 14c of the supplement to the code, 
1907. be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the following enacted 
in lieu thereof: 

“The mayor shall be superintendent of the department of public 
affairs, and the council shall at the first regular meeting after election 
of its members designate by majority vote one councilman to be super- 
intendent of the department of accounts and finances; one to be super- 
intendent of the department of public safety; one to be superintendent 
of the department of street and public Improvements; and one to be 
superintendent of the department of parks and public property: Pro- 
vided, however, That in cities haying a population of less than 25,000 
there shall be designated to each councilman two of sald departments. 
Such designation shall be changed Whenever it appears that the public 
service would be benefited thereby. The council shall, at said first 
meeting, or as soon as practicable thereafter, elect by majority vote the 
following officers: A city clerk, solicitor, assessor, treasurer, auditor, 
civil engineer, city physician, marshal, chief of fire department, market 
master, street commissioner, three library trustees, and such other 
officers and assistants as shall be provided for by ordinance and neces- 
sary to the proper and efficient conduct of the affairs of the city: Pro- 
vided, however, That in cities having a population of less than 25,000 
such only of the above-named officers shall be appointed as may, in the 
judgment of the mayor and councilmen be necessary for the proper 
and efficient transaction of the affairs of the city. In those cities of 
the first class not having a superior court, the council shall appoint a 
police judge. In cities of the second class not having a superior court 
the mayor shall hold police court, as now provided by law. Any officer 
or assistant elected or appointed by the council may be removed from 
office at any time by vote of a majority of the members of the council, 
except as otherwise provided for in this act.” ' 

SEC. 9. Office in city hall—salaries : That section 1056a 28 of chapter 
14e of the supplement to the code, 1907, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out all of said section 5 with the word 
“The,” in the first line thereof, and ending with the ures and dollar 
mark “$8,000” in the third line from the top of page 214 as the same 
appears in the supplement to the code, 1907, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“The mayor and councilmen shall have an office at the city hall, and 
their total compensation shall be as follows: In cities having by the 
last preceding State or national census a population of 7,000 and less 
than 10,000 the mayor's annual salary shall be $600 and each coun- 
ciiman $450. In cities having by such census a population of 10,000 
and less than 15,000 the mayor's annual salary shall be $1,200 and 
each councilman 5900. In cities haying by such census a population of 
15,000 and less than 25,000 the mayor’s annual salary shall be $1,500 
and each councilman $1,200. In cities haying by such census a popu- 
lation of 25,000 and less than 40,000 the mayor's annual salary shall 
be $2,500 and each councilman $1,800. In cities having by such census 
a population of 40,000 and less than 60,000 the mayor's annual salary 
shall be $3,000 and each councilman $2,500; and in cities haying by 
such census a population of 60,000 or more the mayor's annual salary 
shall be $3,500 and that of councilman $3,000.” 

Sec. 10. Civil service commissioners—terms. That section 1056a 32 
of chapter 14e of the 8 to the code, 1907, be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by striking out the first two sentences thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“In cities having a population of 25,000 and over the council shall, 
and in cities having a population of 7,000 and less than 25,000 the 
council may, immediately after organizing, by ordinance, appoint three 
civil service commissioners, who shall hold office, one until the first 
Monday in April of the second yenr after his hp Sates aN one until 
the first Monday in April of the vYourth year after his appointment, and 
one until the first Monday in April of the sixth year after his appoint- 
ment: Provided, however, That in all cases in which no civil service 
commissioners are appointed by the council, the council shall have the 
same powers and shall exercise and 555 all the duties devolving 
upon such commissioners, as provided for in this act. In cities wherein 
civil service commissioners haye been appointed under the provisions of 
this act each succeeding council shall, as scon as practicable after or- 
ganizing, appoint one commissioner for six years, who shall take the 
place of the commissioner whose term of office expires.” 

Sec, 11. Abandonment of commission plan of government. That sec- 
tion 1056a 39 of chapter 14e of the Che das al to the code, 1907, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by striking out all of that portion of 
said section beginning with the word“ Shall,” in the ninth line thereof, 
and closing with the word “ charter,” in the twelfth line, and inserting 
in lien thereof the following: “ Shall the city of (name of city) aban- 
don its organization under chapter 14e of the supplement of the code. 
1907, as amended by the acts of the thirty-third general assembly, an 
become n city under the general law governing cities, or, if now organ- 
ized under special charter, shall resume said special charter?“ 

Src. 12. In effect: This act being deemed of immediate importance, 
shall take effect and be in full force from and after its publication in 
the Register and Leader and the Des Moines Capital, newspapers pub- 
lished at Des Moines. Iowa. 

Approved, March 30, A. D. 1909. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing act was published in the Register 
and Leader and Des Moines Capital April 1, A. D. 1909. 

W. C. HAYWARD, Secretary of State. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, April 13, 1911, at 
12 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 10, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, April 6, was 
read and approved. 
OATH OF OFFICE, 


The oath of office was administered by the Speaker to Mr. 
McDermorr and Mr. Sanats, Representatives from the State of 
Illinois; Mr. Haugen and Mr, Pickrri, Representatives from 
the State of Iowa; Mr. Loup and Mr. Youna, Representatives 
from the State of Michigan; Mr. Taytor, a Representative from 
the State of Ohio; Mr. Gopwin, a Representative from the State 
of North Carolina; and Mr. Howarp, a Representative from the 
State of Georgia. 

MINORITY EMPLOYEES. +: 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 34. 

Resolved, That during the Sixty-second Congress, and until the or- 
ganization of the Sixty-third Congress, Joseph G. Rogers, of Pennsyl- 
vania, be authorized to act as special employee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to receive compensation at the rate of $1,800 per annum; 
that Joseph C. Weir, of the State of Illinois, and John i Hollings- 
worth, of the State of New York, be authorized to act as special em- 
ployees and pair clerks, at a compensation of $1,800 per annum each; 
and that Bert W. Kennedy, of the State of Michigan, and Frank W. 
Collier, of the State of Wisconsin, be authorized to act as messengers, 
at a compensation of $1,500 each; and that A. W. Chaffee, of the State 
of Nebraska, be authorized to act as minority telephone operator, at a 
compensation of $1,200 per annum. 

Said officers shall at all times be under control of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and they shall be subject to removal for 
cause at any time, 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, this is a provision for the 
House employees conceded to the minority by the majority. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dauzett] yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]? 

Mr. DALZELL. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania if he has compared the list and if it is 
just exactly in accordance with what was conceded by the 
majority? 

Mr. DALZELL. It is identical. 
provision in the legislative bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] for unanimous con- 
sent? 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to make an inquiry. In this list, do you not bring in one 
position that was formerly controlled by the Doorkeeper? 

Mr, DALZELL, This appointment is made in the same way 
it has always been made in previous Congresses. 

Mr. LLOYD. There is no attempt on the part of the minority 
to take any advantage of the majority. They are now simply 
seeking to obtain places for the minority side which have here- 
tofore been held by the minority. side, but which formerly was 
Democratic instead of Republican. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is right, 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If I understand it, the employees provided 
for in this resolution are similar to what were known as the 
Democratic employees nominated by the Democratic caucus 
and agreed to by the House. 

Several MEMBERS. No; the Republican caucus, 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; I think I am right. They are the 
same character of employees, so far as positions are concerned, 
that the Democratic caucus presented at the beginning of the 
Sixty-first Congress, and which were conceded to the minority 
by the majority on resolutions that theretofore had been of- 
fered. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CARLIN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will per- 
mit me a moment, I think the gentleman from Georgia is mis- 
taken in that. I understand that this position was originally 
filled by a gentleman named Blanchard, on the Democratic 


I have compared it with the 
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side, but subsequently the majority took the place and appointed 
to fill it a gentleman named Earle that we have never seen 
around here. 

Mr. DALZELL. I think the gentleman is mistx’ 
satisfied that I am correct in the statement I made. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker 

Dae SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I think I can explain the matter 
about which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Canraxl speaks. 
Mr. Blanchard did represent the majority, in charge of the tele- 
phone. Unfortunately—and I say unfortunately by intention— 
he has been removed, and that is the thing about which Mr. 
CARLIN complains. 

Mr. CARLIN. Exactly. 

Mr. LLOYD. But notwithstanding that, I think this House 
should act fairly with the minority, and this place belongs to 
the minority. I do not think that side of the House ought to 
be held responsible for the misconduct of one man. 

Mr. CARLIN. I was just trying to get at the truth about it 
I am in favor of the minority haying all they are entitled to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


CERTAIN COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a 
privileged resolution, which I ask that the Clerk will read. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 35. 


Resolved, That the following-named positions under the committces 
of the House as organized in the Sixty- Congress are entirely un- 
necessary and useless, and that none of said positions as hereinafter 
named shal! be continued or maintained or created during the Sixty- 
second Congress, viz: Assistant clerk and stenographer to the Ways 
anc Means Committee, whose salary is $2,000 per annum; assistant 
clerk to Committee on Accounts, whose salary s $1,800 per annum; 
assistant clerk to Committee on Agriculture, whose salary is $1,800 
SE annum; assistant clerk to Committee on Claims, whose salary is 

1,200 pr annum ; assistant clerk to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, whose salary is $1,800 per annum; assistant clerk to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, whose salary is $1.800 per annum; 
assistant clerk to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
whose salary is $1,500 per annum; assistant clerk to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, whose salary is 51,800 per annum; stenographer to 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, whose salary is fone per annum; 
stenographer to Committee on Invalid Pensions (for session), whose 
salary is $100 per month; assistant clerk to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, whose salary is $1,200 per annum; clerk to 
continue digest of claims to Committee on War Claims, whose salary 18 
$2,500 per annum; stenographer (for session) to Committee on War 
Claims, whose salary is $75 per month; assistant clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, whose ee $1,200 per annum; 
assistant clerk to the Committee on Public nds, whose salary is 
$1,200 per annum; session clerk to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Ttaffic, whose salary is $6 per as session clerks, whose salaries are 
$125 per month each, for the following-named committees, viz: Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, Committee on 
Expenditures the War Department, Committee on penditures in 
the Navy Department, Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department, Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of culture, Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and the Committce on Expenditures on Public Buildings. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that this 
proposition is offered as a privileged motion? 

The SPEAKER. Les. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the resolution is not privileged. It should go to the 
Committee on Accounts, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 


I am 


On that, Mr. Speaker, I want to be 


heard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Florida on the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, Rule IX of the rules 
recently adopted by this House, and which is an exact copy of 
Rule IX of the rules of the Sixty-first Congress, from which 
I read, provides: 

Questions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of 
the House collectively, its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its pro- 
ceedings; second, the rights, reputation, and conduct of Members 

And so forth. 

That rule has been construed by a number of Speakers of 
this House in past years, and, regardless of the opinion of the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], I as- 
sert that any resolution which affects the organization of the 
House is privileged by every recorded decision every time the 
question has been presented for decision. 

For instance, in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume I, section 189— 
which I do not contend is analogous to this particular case, be- 


cause it refers to officers of the House, and I understand the 
difference between officers and employees—the Speaker held 
that a resolution that the House proceed to the election of an 
oficer presents a question of privilege. 

In Hinds’ Precedents, Volume IV, section 4407, a resolution 
establishing certain select committees is held privileged. Why? 
Because it relates to the organization of the House. I have 
five volumes of Hinds’ Precedents here, full of these decisions, 
and it has always been held, whenever a resolution was offered 
whieh related in any way to the organization of the House, 
that it was privileged under this rule. 

And surely, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD], logician as he is, and parliamentarian without a 
peer perhaps, on this side of the House at least, will not contend 
that the selection of committee clerks, who are to be instru- 
mentalities for carrying out the will of the House, is not a step 
relating to the organization of the House. 7 

These clerks have not been selected. The House committees 
have not been selected. Therefore these employees can not be 
selected until the commiftees are chosen and until they meet 
and organize. Then they select their respective clerical forces. 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, and there is abundant authority here 
for that, that at any time before the organization is perfected a 
resolution relating to that organization is absolutely privileged 
under the rules. 

But the House has gone even further than that, Mr. Speaker. 
In Volume V of Hinds’ Precedents, section 7273, a resolution 
assigning a room to a committee was held to present a question 
of privilege. Yet it is to be contended here that although the 
mere assignment of a committee room to a committee is privi- 
leged, when you come to sclect the agents who are to permit 
the committees to discharge their duties, and therefore carry 
out the will of the House, that that does not relate to the 
organization of the House. And the gentleman from Alabama 
will be driven to that position before the point of order can be 
sustained. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have offered this resolution to the House, 
in line with the declared policy of the majority. I will not 
attempt to discuss the merits of it at this time. Gentlemen can 
examine these committees and find that they are loaded down 
with employees drawing immense salaries, when there is abso- 
lutely no more use for some of them than “a hog has use for a 
side pocket.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have not examined all 
the committees, to know whether the places that the gentleman 
from Florida desires to abolish are needed by the committees 
to do useful work. This side of the House has already agreed 
to cut the employees of this House to the amount of $180,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama if he thinks that the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, of which I am a member, which frames a 
bill once every two years, needs a clerk, an assistant clerk, and 
a janitor? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have just stated to the gentleman and 
to the House that I am not familiar with the workings of all 
these committees, and I am not advised as to whether that 
committee, and possibly others, have clerks that are not needed; 
but I do not think that a question of this kind should be dis- 
posed of by the House without proper investigation. It ought 
to go to a proper committee to consider it and report to the 
House, if it is to be considered at all. For that reason I have 
made the point of order that this is not a privileged matter. 
Now, I agree with the gentleman that one of the elective officers 
of this House, the Speaker himself, for instance, may be re- 
moved from oflice upon motion, and that would be a privileged 
motion; but some of these places that the gentleman names in 
his resolution are session clerks, not yet provided for at all. 
Others are clerks of committces, that are appointed by the 
chairmen of those committees, discharged by the chairmen, and 
are statutory places. Other places are not—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman permit one ques- 
tion right there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the gentleman mean to say, 
that the assistant clerks are provided for by statute? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know whether all of them 
named in the resolution are provided for by statute or not, 
because I have not had an opportunity to rend the resolution, 
but I know that many are. 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman name one as- 
sant clerk provided for by statute that is named in the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The assistant clerk to the Committee 
on Ways and Means is provided for by statute and carried 
under the general appropriation. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is it not true that this resolution 
abolishes only one assistant clerk and leaves a clerk and an 
assistant clerk for your committee, and that this is a minor 
assistant clerk? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand, all of the clerks of 
that committee are provided for by statute, and their pay does 
not come out of the contingent fund of the House. I under: 
stand that they hold a statutory place; and as to the necessity 
for these committee clerks, I will say to the gentleman from 
Florida that not only are the men that are provided for by 
statute for the Ways and Means Committee working every day, 
but there is an additional force endeayoring to prepare the 
legislation that this House is demanding to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit, the 
gentleman is now discussing the merits of the resolution, which 
I scrupulously avoided. I am rendy to meet that issue when 
the time comes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman started the discussion 
on the merits of the question, but I recognize that it is not in 
order, I simply say that this is not a privileged question. I do 
not deny the right of this House as a privileged matter to re- 
move one of the elective officers of this House or to remove a 
committee of this House, but I say that these places are estab- 
lished by statute, that the salary runs unless we abolish them 
by statute, that they are not designated by this House, but are 
designated by the chairmen of the committees, and therefore I 
say that a resolution of this kind should be referred to the 
appropriate committee in the House for consideration, to report 
it back in the regular order, and is not a privileged matter to 
be considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained and the reso- 
lution is referred to the Committee on Accounts. 


CLALLAM TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp a letter and a petition signed 
by the Clallam Tribe of Indians of the State of Washington. 

The SPHAKER. ‘The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp the papers which he 
holds in his hand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not ask to have them 
read. It is a letter that I have received from an Indian, a 
member of the Clallam Tribe, and a petition signed by the men 
of that tribe in regard to the way they haye been treated by 
the United States Government. In other words, in 1855 this 
Government entered into a treaty with the Indians which they 
claim the Government has not kept. ‘This letter and the peti- 
tion are from the Indians themselves, and are brief, and I think 
they contain information which the House ought to have. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Washington 
that he ask permission to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and then print the letter and petition. It has not been the 
custom to grant permission to have petitions printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What purpose will it serve to print this 
petition and letter in the Recorp? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It will serve the purpose 
of furnishing information to the House. This Clallam Tribe of 
Indians claim that the treaty with them has not been kept by 
the Government; that it took all their land, and that they 
have received nothing in return. I think it ought to go into 
the RECORD. ° 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Washington yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As I understand, this is a memo- 
rial from an individual touching Indian property. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; it is a brief statement 
by one Indian and a memorial signed by the members of the 
tribe. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the gentleman the memorial 
to present with the letter? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then I have no objection. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Washington to extend his remarks in the Recorp? 

There was no objection. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
UNION, Wasim., December 22, 1910. 
Hon, W. E. HUMPHREY, XI. 


Cs 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: I am sending you a petition signed by Indians of the 
Clallam Tribe. They are a remnant of a once large and powerful tribe 
occuping lands on the American side of the straits as far as the lands 
occupied by the Makah or Neah Bay Indians. They do not now number 
much more than 200 souls, adults, children, and all. About half of 
these Indians have purchased a small tract of land near Dungeness, 
Jefferson County, upon which they have a small village, The Govern 
ment maintains a day school in this village. But they find these small 
tracts of land not large enough to make a cpl 0 on, so they are com- 
pelled at times to leave and go where they could earn their living in 
other lines of work. The other half make their homes in Port Gamble, 
Kitsap County, on a sand spit owned by the Puget Mill Co. The Gov- 
ernment also maintained a day school in this village up to July 1, 
1910, when it was abolished for no apparent reason, but an Injustice, 
as there are about 25 children in the village. The Indians’ rights to 
live on land owned by the mill company rests entirely with the com. 
pany. In the event of a change of management of the company’s 
affairs, and in ease a new management is opposed to the Indians living 
on their lands and orders them to vacate the premises, where would 
they go? They would be practically homeless. 

I am an Indian also, belonging to the Skokomish Tribe. I was in the 
Government Indian service since September, 1902, as teacher. On De- 
cember 1, 1909, I was transferred from the Skokomish day school to the 
Port Gamble day school, which I taught till June 30, 1910. This school 
was then abolished and I was transferred to Fort Peck Reservation, 
Mont. I declined the transfer and resigned. It was while I was in 
charge of the Port Gamble school that I saw the efforts of these Indians 
to acquire lands upon which they could build homes of their own. But 
the price of land is much more than their slender means could meet. I 
believe that arrangements could be made with the Puget Mill Co. for a 
piece of logged-off land on the water front, as these Indians are a part 
of the laboring population of Port Gamble, and do all their trading 
there. I would be glad to furnish any information im the matter. and I 
join with the petitioners In begging you, in the name of humanity and 
justice, to do something for this people, once the proud possessors of all 
the lands now occupied by white citizens who have become prosperous 
and independent. 


Very respectfully, ANDREW P. PETERSON. 


Port GAMBLE, WASH., December, 1910. 
Hon. W. E. HUMPHREY, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: On January 26, 1855, a treaty was signed by Gov. Isane 
I. Stevens, representing the United States, and the chiefs and headmen 
of the Clallam, Skokomish, and Chemikum Tribes of Indians, in which 
these Indlans ceded to the United States vast tracts of lands. 

The Clallam Indians, in common with the other tribes of Indians, 
relinquished all their right, title, and interest In the lands occupied by 
them. 

In consideration of the cession, the United States agreed to pay to 
the said tribes the sum of $60,000. Also the sum of $6,000 to be used 
in paying the expenses of the Indians to remove to the reservation, the 
said reservation being set aside by order of Executive, dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1874, and containing 6 sections of land, situated in the Sko- 
komish Valley, State of Washington (then Territory of Washington), 
County of Mason. 

According to the treaty aforesaid, this reservation was to be occupied 
by the tribes mentioned in the treaty. 

Now, we, your petitioners, are members of the Clallam Tribe. Our 
chiefs and headmen were signers of the treaty of Point no Point. We 
respectfully beg to state that since conveying to the United States all 
our rights and interests in and to the lands which our fathers and fore- 
fathers have occupied for countless generations we have not in manner 
molested the settlers to whom the United States gave these lands; we 
have kept our part of the treaty faithfully and have always lived on 
friendly terms with the white people. 

Of the $66,000 which the United States promised to pay for our lands, 
all that we remember to have received were a few blankets, a few 
ö and we can not say where or to whom the money 
was paid. 

No one ever offered us a dollar of the $6,000 which was provided by 
the treaty to pay for our removal to the reservation. 

When the 6 sections of land were reserved for our use in common with 
the other tribes, the Skokomish Tribe, in whose land the reserve was 
made, was given the prior rights to take up lands, and when each adult 
and head of a family had been allotted there was no land left for the 
Clallam Tribe. Consequently, we have never been allotted lands under 
the treaty. 

A few of our tribe have paronan small tracts of land, upon which 
they haye built homes, but they can not depend upon these little tracts 
for a living, as they are wholly inadequate. 

We are desirous of building permanent homes for ourselves and our 
children on lands which we can call our own. 

For this reason we are addressing you this and trespassing upon your 
valuable time, 

We beg that you will, in any manner in which you see fit and in ac- 
cordance with our treaty, secure lands for the Clallam Tribe of Indians. 

We acknowledge our dependence on the Government of the United 
States, and we ask the Government protection in our rights, and we 
feel ite that when the facts are fully investigated we will be accorded 
our rights. 

Your espousal of our cause will win our lasting gratitude. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

Robert Collier, John (his x sign) Cook, Wm. (his x sign) 
Newton, Wm. (his x sign) Williams, Jesse Cook, Richard 
Wood, John Allen, Wm. Allen, Wm. Hall, Wilson John- 
son, e Hall, Jimmie Dick, Charlie (his x mark) 
Lewis, F. Hall, Jacob Hall, Dan Wood, David Hunter, 
Joseph Allen, George D. Howell, Joe Anderson, Harry 
¥ulton, Wm. George, Jacob Janes, H. Lamen, Peter 
Jackson, Geo. Sparks, Thomas Charles, Jas. (his x 
mark) Henry, Wm. EAL Eddie George, Newton M, 
Pulsifer, Chas. Jackson, George (his x mark) Adams, 
Tom (his x mark) Mitchell, Skookune (his x mark) 
John, Sammy Charles, 
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ADDITIONAL DELEGATES, COMMITTEES ON TERRITORIES AND PUBLIC 
LANDS. 


Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, the rules provide that there shall 
be an additional Delegate on the Committee on Publie Lands 
and two Delegates as additional members on the Committee on 
Territories. I ask unanimous consent that there may be elected 
as additional members to the Committee on Public Lands two 
Delegates instead of one, and four Delegates in place of two to 
the Committee on Territories. Of course it is known that these 
Delegates do not vote in the committees. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not understand what the request of 
the gentleman is, Mr Speaker. 

Mr, MANN, Mr. Speaker, the rules of this House and of the 
last House provided that as additional members there might be 
appointed two Delegates to the Committee on Territories. It 
has been the custom heretofore, by unanimous consent, to ap- 
point all of the Delegates on the Committee on Territories, and 
I desire to have that done again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from Illinois will 
yield, I will state that in the last Congress the Delegates were 
put on these committees by unanimous consent. They have no 
yote in the committee and can not disturb the equilibrium of 
the committee. These committees are places where they nat- 
urally desire to be in order to keep up with the business of 
their Territories. I can see no objection whatever to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois being granted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinols asks unani- 
mous consent that the number of Delegates on the Committee 
on Public Lands be increased from one to two and on the 
Committee on Territories from two to four. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.} The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ROOMS IN THE CAPITOL. 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following as a privi- 
leged resolution and move its adoption. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 33. 
Resolved, That the following assignments of rooms in th 
House Office Building be, and the bene are hereby, made: A 
1. To the Committee on Pensions, rooms 222 and 223 in the House 


o eee on Ex 
2. To the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 8 
merce and Labor, the room in the House Office Building W 
assigned to the Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics. 

3. To the Committee on Mines and Mining, the rooms in the House 
_ Office 1 heretofore assigned to the Committee on Militia, Nos. 
269 ore the, Committ Rul additional th 

. To the Committee on Rules, as additiona ace, the room in 
= F heretofore occupied by the Committee on Pade 
allrgads. 

5. To the Committee on Expenditures in the War Departmen 
room in the Capito! Building retetafore assigned to the . tee 
Immigration and Naturalization and the room heretofore assigned to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

G6. To the Committee on gree Bota and Naturalization, two of the 
rooms in the House Office Building heretofore assigned to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, being room No. 483, and the committee room 
adjacent thereto. 

7. To the Committee on the Judiciary, the room in the House Office 
Building, No. 879, and the hearing room adjacent thereto. 

8. To the Committee on Expenditures in the cs ee ebm ihe 
the room on the gallery floor, No. 49, in the Capitol Building, heretofore 
assigned to tlhe Committee on Pensions, and the room heretofore as- 
signed to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. 

9. To the minority conference, as additional space, room on the 
precipal floor, No. 5, heretofore assigned to the Committee on Pensions, 
and the room on the ground floor, No. 5, heretofore assigned to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

10. That the caucus room in the House Office Building be assigned 
for general hearing room for committees. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of order on the 
resolution as to its being privileged. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I find there is a typographical 
error in paragraph 1. It should be rooms 221 and 223, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolution be modified in that 
respect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the modification of the 
resolution as suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MANN. Without affecting the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, without affecting the point of 
order. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt that the 
resolution is in order as a privileged resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Let us first refer to the resolution. I would ask 
the gentleman if he will yield? 

The SPIZAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I thought, as I heard the resolution read, that 
there was some discrepancy in reference to the assignment of 
the rooms formerly occupied by the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. PALMER. I think not. The understanding is that the 
minority shall have the room on this floor heretofore occupied 
by the Committee on Pensions, and, in addition to that, the com- 
mittee room immediately under that, the room heretofore occu- 
pied by the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to inform the gentieman that the 
minority already has the room formerly occupied by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions on this floor. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand that. 

Mr. MANN. And it is not necessary to carry that in this 
resolution. 

Mr. PALMER. It was only to put it all in one basket, put 
it all on record in one place, that we put it in this resolution. 
I understood, in my conference with the gentlenian from IIlInols, 
that that is all the minority desired. Now, as to the other 
pension room, I refer to the room which is marked in the din- 
gram in the Congressional Directory as room 49 on the gallery 
floor, immediately over the room of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and adjoining the room of the Committee on Pacifie 
Railroads. The resolution transfers the room of the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads to the Committee on Rules, and 
gives the adjoining room to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department, together with the small inside room 
across the hall, which becomes vacaut. 

Mr. MANN. ‘To that part of it I have no objection, of course. 
The two rooms—the Committee on Invalid Pensions and the 
Committee on Pensions—were formerly assigned in the last 
House to the Committee on Pensions. Where does the gentle- 
man get the numbering cf the rooms in the Capitol? 

Mr. PALMER. I took that from the Congressional Directory 
map. I do not know whether it is official, or anything of the 
sort, but it is shown upon the diagram as printed in the Con- 
gressional Directory. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CARLIN. May I ask the gentleman a question? Does it 
change the Judiciary Committce rooms? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman from Illinois had not con- 
eluded his questions, I think. 

Mr. MANN. In this number 9 you say the minority con- 
ference has additional space. What you intend there is that 
they are assigned both of these rooms, and that is all the space 
they have. 

Mr. PALMER. I was under the impression that the minority 
conference had use of some space in the House Office Building, 

Mr. MANN. They have not. 

. PALMER. There is a minority room 
. MANN. A minority room, that is true. 

Mr. PALMER. That is an explanation of it. 

Mr. MANN. Now, I want to ask the gentleman further in 
reference to the assignment of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The large room over there, diagonally across the building from 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and similar to the room of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, was by order of the Six- 
tieth Congress reserved as a special committee room, with the 
design of permitting any of the committees of the House which 
have to have hearings to have hearings in that committee room 
when they had a large number of people. I notice now the 
proposition is that the Committee on the Judiciary is assigned 
the large caucus room for hearings. It is quite certain that 
the caucus room will not be suited for hearings. The room you 
now propose to assign to the Committee on the Judiciary will 
not be suited to the Committee on the Judiciary for ordinary 
business. My committee had hearings in the room, and I can 
assure the gentlemen on the Committee on the Judiciary that 
if they take that room and ouly one other room, and intend to 
have all their hearings in that room, or rather, all the meetings 
in that room, they will not find it very satisfactory. The cau- 
cus room will never be suited for a hearing room, in my 
judgment. ~“ 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, the way that has come about 
is this: The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, by 
reason of the desire to accommodate the conyenience of the 
chairman, who was anxious to remain in the Capitol Building, 
has been occupying a very small room in the Capitol Building. 
Their hearings are numerous, I understand, and the attendance 
at the hearings is considerable, and the prospective chairman 
of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, desirous 
of getting larger quarters—and, in my judgment, they are en- 
titled to larger quarters 

Mr. MANN. I agree with the gentleman in that respect. 

Mr. PALMER (continuing). Asked for committee rooms 153 
and 154, in the House Office Building. Those rooms have 
been used ever since the erection of the House Office Bnilding 
for the use of special committees, and it is important that 
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they should be retained for that purpose. The problem with 
us was where to put the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 


ralization. I want to further explain that the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, being a large committee and 
having necessarily large hearings, after they found they could 
not get Nos. 153 and 154, wanted the rooms of the Committee 
on Militia, which has been abolished. It was impossible to give 
them those rooms, because of the conflicting necessities of 
other committees, and the Committee on the Judiciary, having 
been increased in size, is now too large to occupy the com- 
mittee room in its present suite, and the prospective chairman 
of the Conimittee on the Judiciary states that the so-called 
hearing room, to which the gentleman from Illinois has referred 
ns being diagonally across tle building from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, was originally designed for the occupancy 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and that it was actually 
occipied by the Committee on the Judiciary for n brief period, 
with the name of the committee put over ifs doors, but that 
Judge Jenkins, who was then the chairman of the committee, 
refused to move into it, aud it was finally put upstairs in the 
other quarters. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary says that 
he will give up the three rooms to which he is now entitled 
and take only the two, if he can have the one large hearing 
room. Further than that, the superintendent of the House 
Office Building says that the hearing room has been inadequate 
for the purposes of public hearings; that upon three or four 
occasions during the Sixty-first Congress the attendance was 
so large that it overflowed into the hall, notably during the 
hearings of the Industrial Arts and Expositions Committee on 
the question of a site for the holding of the Panama Exposition, 
and one or two other hearings which I have forgotten. He 
says that the caucus room, without any expense, can be fitted 
up for a hearing room, which will be fully adequate to supply 


the needs of any committee in the House which must have a 


large general hearing space. I think, and I will say that I 
puzzled over this thing for a couple of days at the request of 
these various chairmen in an attempt to act as a clearing house 
and to get all desires and necessities satisfied, that the arrange- 
ment which we have worked out is the only feasible, if not the 
only possible, solution of the problem. 

Mr. CARLIN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Patmwer] yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
CARLIN]? 

Mr. PALMER. Ido. 

Mr. CARLIN. What becomes of the rooms now occupied by 
the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. PALMER. They go to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization—twyo of them. : 

Mr. CARLIN. What becomes of the other room? 

Mr. PALMER. It is an office room. 

Mr. CARLIN. Now, I wanted to ask the gentleman by what 
authority this resolution is reported here? Who has the au- 
thority to make this distribution of rooms? 

Mr. PALMER. I do not know that anybody has any par- 
ticular authority over the question. It is a privileged matter, 
which any gentleman may call up on the floor of the House, but 
I will state to the gentleman with all frankness how I came to 
do this work. The prospective chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means was being asked, as the floor leader on this 
side, by the chairmen of the various committees to assign dif- 
ferent quarters to them, assuming that, while no particular 
person had the jurisdiction, he, as the leader, might be willing 
to assume it. 

The gentleman from Alajama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] is a reason- 
ably busy man, and has upon his committee a few young, live, 
healthy fellows whom he thinks he can work, and he asked me 
to take the work off his shoulders, and I am simply doing it as a 
Tavor to the gentleman from Alabama, who was asked by a 
number of other Members to work this thing out. I do not 
want to assume any jurisdiction in the matter. 

Mr. CARLIN, That is exactly what the gentleman is doing, 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman from Virginia can offer a 
resolution if he desires, 

Mr. CARLIN. I understand what my privileges are, but I am 
trying to get at whose duty it is to assign these rooms, and 
whether the Ways and Means Committee are assuming to do 
things which they haye nothing to do with. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, this is not 

Mr. CARLIN. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to this 
fact, that there is n commission authorized by law which has 
heretofore exercised this authority. 


Mr. PALMER. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will say in answer to 
that 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. PALMER (continuing). That the law is this: That as 
to vacant, unassigned rooms in the Capitol the Speaker has 
jurisdiction and may assign any committee to any vacant room 
in the Capitol that he desires. As to rooms that are occu- 
pied, the proper practice is for a resolution of the House to be 
passed covering the question. And I will say that this is a 
matter that somebody has had to assume jurisdiction of always. 
I think it is a fact that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
in recent Congresses, without having any inore authority in 
the premises than any other Member in the House, but being an 
extremely willing worker, took upon himself the job of satisfy- 
ing the various and conflicting requirements of committee-room 
assignments. 

Mr. CARLIN. And the gentleman now has taken the job of 
the gentleman from Ilinois upon himself? 

Mr. PALMER. No; I have explained to the gentleman from 
Virginia why I introduced the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania yield? 

Mr. PALMER. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
(8) 


ARLIN]. 
Mr. CARLIN. I was going to say this, that I bave no 
earthly objection to somebody doing this work. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman seems to have. 

Mr. CARLIN. I think it onght to be done, but I do not want 
to ¢onsume the time of this valuable Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, appointed here for a specific purpose, namely, revising 
the tariff, with looking after matters of patronage, reducing 
charwomen and expenses, and now assigning offices, when they 
have more important worl: to do. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that the valuable time of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has not been taken up more than about a minute by this 
resolution, and the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means can not prevent Members of the House from coming to 
him and asking him to do this thing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will yleld a moment, Mr. Speaker, I will say this, that a num- 
ber of gentlemen on this side of the House found out that their 
committee rooms were unsatisfactory and that they were old 
rooms, and that there was an opportunity to move into better 
rooms, and they wanted to make changes. The gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. Mann] desired to make some changes with refer- 
ence to the minority room. They came to me and asked me to 
do it, and I had so many things on my hands to attend to that I 
did not have the time to attend to it. It was not the Ways and 
Means Committee that took the matter up. I asked the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] to take the matter off 
of my hands and see the gentleman from Tilinois, and to sec 
the gentlemen on this side who wanted to change their rooms, 
and to report the matter to this House, so that the House could 
dispose of it, and so that our colleagues could be satisfied in 
reference to thelr rooms. Somebody had to do it. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman understands that he had no 
more to do with that than any other individual Member of the 
House? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not; but some individual 
Member of the House had the right to do it. 

Mr. CARLIN. The House had the right to do it. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Virginia will permit, I will say that the committee of which I 
am to be the chairman had considerable trouble about sufficient 
space,.and we found out that somebody had to take hold of the 
matter and work out a solution of the conflicts between gentle- 
men and committees. Accordingly, we called upon the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Parser] and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] and asked them if they could help 
us out, 

Mr. CARLIN. It seems to me it is becoming the habit of 
Members to call on them for everything that is done around 
here. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. They have been doing so well what 
they have done and what has been intrusted to them to do that 
I think we do well in going to them. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman is perfectly satisfied, appar- 
ently, because he has got what he wanted. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I got one small additional room. 

Mr. CARLIN. But the gentleman concedes that he did get 
an additional room. I simply wanted to ascertain the authority 
by which we are doing this. It may be that I may want to 
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change my room hereafter, and in that case I shall want to 
know how to go about it and who to go to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can assure the gentleman that there 
is no jurisdiction given to any committee of this House to at- 
tend to this matter, and the only place that the gentleman can 
go to is this House; and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, rep- 
resenting a number of his colleagues, has brought the matter to 
the floor of the House, the only place to which it can go. 

Mr. CARLIN. I do not object. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. PALMER. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an additional 
statement in reference to this matter, partly in justice to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. At the beginning of the Sixtieth Congress, four years 
ago, when Congress met—of course, later in the year—the House 
Office Building was approaching completion, and there was no 
method then devised for assigning rooms. I offered a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a special committee, and I was 
afterwards made chairman of that special committee, consisting 
of six members. We made the recommendations to the House 
for the assignment of committee rooms both in the House Office 
Building and in the Capitol. As chairman of that committee I 
continued in operation until the end of the Sixtieth Congress. 
There was no committee appointed in the last Congress. But 
gentlemen of the House, chairmen of committees, and others 
who desired changes of committee rooms, came to me, there 
seeming to be no special provision in the rules for the reference 
of such a matter to a committee, and the result was that during 
the last Congress, on several occasions, I asked unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of resolutions reassigning or making 
assignments of rooms. Gentlemen on that side of the House 


became so in the habit of coming to me about assignments of. 


rooms that when the majority was transferred, and the re- 
sponsibility and control with it, a number of the prospective 
chairmen of committees, both at the end of the last session of 
Congress and since that time, have appealed to me in reference 
to the assignment of rooms. It did not seem to me that it was 
the duty of any Member on this side of the Mouse to arrogate 
to himself the duty of offering a resolution on the subject. 

Therefore I asked the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], the floor leader on that side of the House, if he would 
not take up the matter of the assignment of rooms, so that 
gentlemen who came to me might be referred by me to him, and 
other gentlemen might go to him. I understand that he re- 
ferred the matter to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER], who now has the floor, and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania did me the courtesy to come to me and discuss the 
matter with me. 

When we made the original assignment of rooms to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, the chairman, then being Mr. 
Huff, of Pennsylvania, was exceedingly anxious to remain in the 
Capitol Building in the room he then occupied. I objected to 
it for a long time, because the room was not sufficient, but 
finally we let him have his way. The same was true of one or 
two other committees, which ought to be transferred to the 
House Office Building. That was true of the Committce on 
Immigration and Naturalization, which had one little room, a 
very desirable room, except that it was very small, having a 
west front, in the old library part of the Capitol. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall make no objection to the 
assignment of the room now proposed, after the statement of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] that the Super- 
intendent of the Capitol, Mr. Woods, or his force, state that the 
caucus room can be made amply stflicient for committee meet- 
ings, and put in such shape that people can be heard in it with- 
out difficulty. 

Mr. PALMER. I will say to the gentleman that that state- 
ment was made by Mr. Woolley. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Woolley, of course, is the representative of 
Mr. Woods in charge of the House Office Building. I have con- 
siderable doubt about it, although it may be that by putting 
up a large number of hangings in the room they can reduce the 
reverberations so that a small number of people can be heard. 
Even in the general committee room over there now, when only 
a few Members are present, it is very difficult to be heard, on 
account of the echo, although we have hangings up. 

I suggest to the gentleman, who offers his resolution as a 
privileged one, that I hope there will be no objection to its 
passage by unanimous consent. I do not think it is a privi- 
leged resolution, and I do not think it wise to endeavor to estab- 
lish the precedent that it is a privileged resolution, so that any 
Member at any time can take the floor to offer a privileged 


resolution, using it possibly for obstructive purposes, if not for 
the purpose of obtaining a change of room. I hope that, if 
there be no objection to the resolution, the gentleman will ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I will say in reply to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois that there is no difficulty 
about making the precedent, because the precedent has already 
been made. Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, presented a similar resolu- 
tion many years ago, and the Speaker held it to be privileged. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. But in view of what the gentleman from 
Illinois has just stated I am perfectly willing to prefer the re- 
quest in that way, and I therefore ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which has been 
reported. 

Mr. MANN. In view of the statement of the gentleman I 
hope he will yield to me to make this statement 

Mr. PALMER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. MANN. When I was looking after this matter I went 
over the subject as carefully as I could with the then parlia- 
mentarian of the House and with others, and while I do not 
remember the opinion of Mr. Hrnps, now the distinguished 
Member from Maine, my own impression was that it was not a 
privileged resolution, notwithstanding the precedent that the 
gentleman refers to, which I hope will not be followed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
PatMer] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution which has been under discussion. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. PALMER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

ASSIGNMENT OF ROOM FOR COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the room in the Capitol now temporarily occupied by 
the Journal clerk be, and the same hereby is, assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and that the Journal clerk be, and he hereby 
is, assigned to the room in the Capitol prepared for him by the Super- 
intendent of the Capitol, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want to say that there is no room temporarily occupied 
by the Journal clerk; it is permanently occupied by him. The 
file room has been moyed to the one adjoining the Journal 
clerk’s room. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from New York will not 
ask for the consideration of this resolution at the present time, 
but will call it up later after we have had time to look into it. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from New York that the room now 
occupied by the Journal clerk adjoins and belongs to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs 

Mr. MANN. It never has, never was, and never did. 

Mr. SULZER. And the Journal clerk, I am informed, is only 
occupying it temporarily. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York is mistaken. I 
made the assignment. 

Mr. SULZER. The Superintendent of the Capitol will assign 
the Journal clerk a suitable room. 

Mr. MANN. But we are all interested in the room for the 
Journal clerk. Every Representative has to go there. It is 
now in connection with the file room, and the two rooms ought 
to be together. It is a matter of convenience. I hope the gen- 
tleman will postpone the consideration of his resolution until 
we can ascertain about it. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, in view of what has been said, 
I will withdraw the resolution until gentlemen can inform 
themselyes about it. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr, Latta, one of his secretaries. 

HOMESTEAD GRANTS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The Speaker laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States (H. Doc. No. 8), which 
was read, ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 13 of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1902, entitled “An act temporarily to provide for the 
administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for other purposes,” I submit herewith an act 
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of the Philippine Legislature amending the public-land laws of 
the Philippine Islands by specifying the officials before whom 
the final evidence to perfect homestead grants may be taken. 
The law as it stands requires applicants for homesteads to fur- 
nish certain affidavits, but dees not indicate the officials before 


whom they may be executed. 


The amendment seems essential to a proper understanding by 
homesteaders as to what is required of them. I have therefore 
approved the act, in accordance with the provisions of section 
13 of the act of Congress above mentioned. 

Wat. II. Tarr. 
- Tar Wiure Hotse, April 10, 1911. 
COMMISSION ON HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING. 


The SPEAKER announced the following appointment: 

Josrern G. CANNON as a member of the commission in control 
of the House Office Building, authorized by the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved March 4, 1907, to succeed Walter I. 
Smith, resigned. 


RATIFICATION OF THE INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 


Tke SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
catien from the secretary of state of Kansas announcing the 
ratification of the meome-tax amendment: 


Seatr or Kansas, Orrrce or SECRETARY or STATE, 
Topeka, April 6, 1911. 
Hon. Cramp Crank, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith certified op 
senate concurrent resolution No. 2, in accordance with the terms o 
resolution, 

Very respectfully, 


y of 
said 
Cas. H. Sessions 
Secretary of State. 
STATE or Kansas, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I, Charles H. Sessions, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do 
herchy certify that the following and hereto attached is a true copy 
of senate concurrent resolution No. 2, relating to a certain proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, passed by the 
Legisinture of the State of Kansas and approved by the governor 
March 1911, the original of which is now on file and a matter of 
record in this office. 

In 5 whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be affixed 
mx oficial se 

Done at the city of Topeka this 4th day of April, A. D. 1911. 

[srau.J Cas. H. SESSIONS, Scorctary of State. 


Senate concurrent resolution 2—Relating to a certain proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 
Be tt resolved by the Senate of the State of Kansas (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein): 


Whereas the congress of the United States has submitted the follow- 
ing oe amendment to the Constitution of the United States to 
— 5 . es of the several States of the Union for their ratffica- 

ion, viz: 


Article XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 


taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States and without regard to any census or 
enumeration: 

Therefore be it 

Resnleed by the Senate of the State of Kansas (the House of Repre- 
sentatives 3 That the foregoing proposed amendment to the 
A sapere hi of the United States be, and same is hereby, ratified: 

è urther 

Resnleed, That a copy. of this resolution, duly certified by the presid- 
Ing officers of the two houses of the legislature, the chief clerk of the 
house and secretary of the senate, by the governor of the State of Kan- 
gas, certified under the great seal of the State of Kansas, be transmit- 
ted to the President of the United States, and to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States. 

I bereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in 
the senate, and passed that body January 19, 1911. 

House amendment concurred in March 2, 1911. 

Kicmarp J. HOPKINS, 
President of the Senate. 
Warn A. Jonxsox, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


G. H. BUCKMAN, 

Speaker of the House. 
EARL AKERS, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


W. R. Srvrss, Governor. 
STATE OF KANSAS, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Governor. 
Zo all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 
I, W. R. Stubbs, governor of the State of Kansas, do hereby certify 


that the above and foregoing is a full. true, and correct copy of senate 
concurrent resolution No. 2, duly certified by the president of the senate 
of the State of Kansas and the secretary of the senate and spenker of 
the house and clerk of the house of the State of Kansas, approved b 
the governor of the State of Kansas and certified under the band an 
seal of the secretary of state of the State of Kansas: 

And I do further certify that Charles H. Sessions is the duly elected, 
qualified, and acting secreta state of the State of Kansas and hay- 
ing in charge the original bills and resolutions adopted by the Legis- 
lature of said State. 

In_witness whereof I, W. R. Stubbs, governor of the State of Kan- 


Passed the house February 18, 1911. 


Approved, March 6, 1911. 


sae, have caused my hand, as governor, and the great seal of the State 
of Kansas to be hereto attached this bth day of April, 1911, 
[SEAL] R. STUBBS, Governor. 


—— ——— ͤ ¶k— or ee 
— 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent the following leaves of absence were 
granted: 

To Mr. Morse of Wisconsin, indefinitely, on account of sick- 
ness in his family, 

To Mr. Bares, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

‘To Mr. Evans, for one week, on acconnt of death in family. 

‘To Mr. Bunanss, for two months, on account of jlimess. 

To Mr. HccHes of New Jersey, indefinitely, on account of 
death in family. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota, by unanimous consent, was given 
lenve to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, papers in the case of Albert Freitag, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. Wire, by unanimous consent, was given leuve to 
withdraw from the files of the House, withont leaving copies, 
papers in the case of John W. Mercer, Sixty-first Congress, uo 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


ADJOUEN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the 
House that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manx] this morn- 
ing presented me with a list of the minority members of the 
committees. That list, with that of the majority members, has 


gone to the Printing Office to be printed. It will not be availa- 
| ble for action to-day, but I will move the election of the com- 


mittees to-morrow morning as soon as the House meets. I 
now move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 5 
minutes) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, April 11, 
1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the schooner Apollo, Richard 
II. Richards, master (H. Doc. No. 6); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the 
French spoliation cases Telating to the brig Selly, James Wal- 
lace, master (S. Doc. No. 4); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the schooner Yeatman, Roger 
Crane, master (S. Doc. No. 5) ; to the Conumittee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

4, A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting u copy of the findings filed by the court in the case 
of Ellen Comstock, executrix of estate of Cyrus B. Comstock v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 7); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 2846) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site for a public building in the city of De Funiak, 
in the State of Florida; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2847) to establish a fish hatchery and 
biological station in the third congressional district of Florida; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 2848) to repeal paragraph 
356, section 1, of the tariff act of 1909, and to provide for the 
importation of cotton bagging and all fibers used in the manu- 
facture of cotton bagging free of duty, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 2849) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building in the city of Wood- 
ward, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Also, a bill (H. B. 2830) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Anadarko, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 2851) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public buiding thereon at Alya, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2852) allowing homestead entrymen credit 
ee ee ak in certain cases; to the Committee on the Public 

ands. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2853) extending the time for payment of 
balance due on purchase price of a certain tract of land; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 2854) authorizing the 
sale of certain Jands in the Colville Indian Reservation to the 
town of Okanogan, State of Washington, for public-park pur- 
poses; fo the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 2855) providing for the 
construction of a public well at Buxton, N. Mex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2856) providing for a site for a public 
building at Alamogordo, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2857) to amend section 1 of the act of 
August 4, 1892, by permitting the entry of land chiefly valuable 
for commercial sand and gravel under the placer-claims law; to 
the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2858) providing for the construction of a 
test well at Newkirk, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2859) providing for the construction of a 
public well at Ingleville, N. Mex., in the Gramma Valley; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2860) providing for the construction of a 
pupie well at Byried, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2861) authorizing the Territory of New 
Mexico to sell and transfer certain school lands to the village 
of Deming, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Territories, 

Als, a bill (H. R. 2862) authorizing the Territory of New 
Mexico to sell and transfer certain school lands to the town of 
Melrose, Curry County, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 2863) providing for the construction of a 
public well at Hyer, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2864) providing for the construction of a 
public well at Venus, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2865) for the development of water for 
irrigation purposes in Chayes County, N. Mex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2866) to create an additional land district 
in the Territory of New Mexico, to be known as the Socorro 
land district; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2867) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Las Cruces, N. Mex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2868) to establish a fish-cultural station in 
New Mexico; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2869) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of an electrical power plant for irrigation purposes in 
Deming, N. Mex., or vicinity; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2870) providing for acquiring a site for 
a public building at Las Vegas, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2871) providing for the construction of 
two public test wells in Union County, N. Mex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2872) donating 100,000 acres of land to 
Cumberland College, Cumberland, N. Mex.; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2873) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of an electrical power plant for irrigation purposes in 
Portales, N. Mex., or vicinity; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2874) authorizing the county of Taos, 
Territory of New Mexico, to issue bonds for the erection of a 
courthouse; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2875) to provide for the exchange of na- 
tional forest timber in New Mexico for private lands lying 
within the exterior limits of the Zuni National Forest; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2876) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Santa Fe, N. Mex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2877) for the relief of the county of Tor- 
rance, in the Territory of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2878) for the relief of the Urton Lake 
reclamation project in New Mexico, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2879) to eradicate the grama-grass cater- 
pillar in the several States and Territories of the Southwest; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2880) providing for the construction of a 
bridge at Walmsleys Crossing, Taos County, N. Mex.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2881) giving pensionable status to United 
States Volunteers who had rendered prior service to the Confed- 
erate States Army, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2882) providing for the construction of two 
bridges across the Red River in Taos County, N. Mex., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2883) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Las Vegas, N. Mex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr, ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 2884) to correct the 
military record of the officers and enlisted men of the Enrolled 
Missouri Militia and all other militia organizations of the State 
of Missouri that cooperated with the military forces of the 
United States in suppressing the War of the Rebellion; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2885) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnish two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces 
and cannon balls to the city of Gallatin, in the State of Mis- 
souri; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2886) granting pensions to the teamsters 
who served the Government of the United States in the War 
with Mexico, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2887) making appropriations for the im- 
provement of the Missouri River from its mouth to Kansas 
City, Mo.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2888) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a building thereon at the city of Liberty, in 
the State of Missouri; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2889) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a building thereon at the city of Cameron, 
in the State of Missouri; to the Committee Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 2890) to extend the pro- 
visions of the pension acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 
6, 1907, to the Enrolled Missouri Militia and other militia 
organizations of the State of Missouri that cooperated with the 
military or nayal forces of the United States in suppressing 
the War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2891) concerning permits to sell intoxi- 
eating liquors; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2882) concerning jurisdiction in judicial 
proceedings; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2898) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved March 8, 1893, as amended by sub- 
sequent acts; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 2804) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at the town of Rumford, Me.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 2895) granting restoration of 
pensions to certain remarried widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 2896) to provide for a tax upon 
white phosphorus matches, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 2897) to reimburse the State 
of California for arms, ordnance and ordnance stores, quarter- 
master’s supplies, medical property, signal property, and other 
stores, supplies, and property belonging to said State and fur- 
nished by the United States, and lost or destroyed in the city 
of San Francisco, State of California, in the earthquake of 
April 18, 1906, and the fire subsequent thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2898) to restore the status of the First 
Battalion Mountaineers, California Volunteers, who served dur- 
ing the late Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2899) appropriating money for the im- 
provement of harbor at the entrance to Humboldt Bay, Cal.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 2900) to authorize the ac- 
ceptance by the United States of the gift of the Nathan Straus 
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Pasteurized Milk Laboratory; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2901) to encourage and promote the sink- 
ing of wells and building of reservoirs and dams on desert lands 
in the Territeries of Arizona and New Mexico; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 2902) forbidding judges to 
charge juries with regard to matters of fact, but requiring 
judges to declare the law, and in jury trials to reduce their 
charge or instructions to writing on the request of either party; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2903) pro- 
viding for the erection of a public building at Lock Haven, Cliù- 
ton County, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2904) to amend the laws relative to Ameri- 
can seamen, to prevent undermanning and unskilled manning 
of American vessels, and to encourage the training of boys in 
the American merchant marine; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 2905) to pro- 
vide campaign badges for officers, enlisted men, sailors, or mu- 
rines who served honorably in the Spanish, Philippine, or China 
campaigns and who were not in the United States seryice on 
January 11, 1905; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 2906) to Provide campaign 
badges for officers and enlisted men of the Army who served 
honorably in the Spanish, Philippine, or China campaigns; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2907) to 
cooperate with the States in encouraging instruction in agri- 
culture, the trades and industries, and home economics in sec- 
ondary schools; in preparing teachers for those vocational 
subjects in state normal schools; and to appropriate money 
therefor and to regulate its expenditure; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 2908) directing the Secretary 
of War to cause a survey and examination to be made of Eel 
River from its mouth to the mouth of Van Duzen River, with a 
view to the improvement of said river for navigation; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 2909) to pro- 
vide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public build- 
ing at Beaver Dam, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2910) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at Beloit, in the State of 
Kansas; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (II. R. 2911) to provide for the con- 
struction of a telephone and cable line between the quarantine 
station, Santa Rosa Island, Fla., and Forts Pickens and Bar- 
rancas, Fla., and for exchange service from Pensacola, Fla., to 
said Fort Barrancas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (II. R. 2912) to divest whisky of its 
interstate-commerce character in certain cases; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 2913) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Mystic, in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2914) to establish a life-saving station at 
New London, Conn., on the coast of Long Island or Fishers 
Island Sound, to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 8 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2915) to establish a fish hatchery in the 
county of Windham or New London, Conn.; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2016) to provide for the construction of a 
revenue cutter of the first class for service at the port of New 
London, Conn., and adjacent waters; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 2917) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act providing for second homestead and desert-land 
entries,” approved February 3, 1911 (Public, No. 340); to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 2918) to improve the Mis- 
souri River near St. Joseph, Mo.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (II. R. 2919) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2920) granting relief 
to persons who seryed in the Military Telegraph Corps of the 
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Army during the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2921) to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 16, 1894, providing that publications of societies be 
rated as second class; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2922) to pension the widows and minor 
children of deceased soldiers and sailors of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the Philippine insurrection; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2923) to pay all Federal soldiers honor- 
ably discharged $2 a day while confined in Confederate military 
prisons 30 days or more; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2924) to amend section 178 of an act en- 
titled “An act to revise, consolidate, and amend the statutes 
relating to the Post Office Department,” approved June 8, 1872; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (II. R. 2925) to extend the privi- 
leges of the act approved June 10, 1880, to the port of Browns- 
ville, Tex.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 2926) to extend the pro- 
visions of the pension acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 
6, 1907, to all State militia and other organizations that were 
organized for the defense of the Union and cooperated with the 
militia or naval forces of the United States in suppressing the 
War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 2927) to make Cherry- 
vale, in the State of Kansas, a subport of entry, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2928) to establish in the Department of 
Agriculture a bureau to be known as the bureau of public high- 
ways, and to provide for national aid in the improvement of 
the public roads; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2929) to amend the act of June 27, 1890, 
the act of April 19, 1908, and other acts; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 2980) suspending the patent and copyright 
laws of the United States when a patent or copyright or any 
article or product protected by patent or copyright is owned, 
used, or leased by any trust or monopoly in violation of any 
law in restraint of trade; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2931) for the relief of registers and re- 
ceivers of the United States lund offices in the State of Kansas; 


‘to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2932) granting pensions to ex-prisoners of 
war; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 2983) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and erection of a public building at Pittston, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2934) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and erection of a public building at Nanticoke, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2935) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and erection of a public building at Plymouth, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (II. R. 2936) to correct the mili- 
tary record of the officers and enlisted men of the Enrolled 
Missouri Militia and all other militia organizations of the State 
of Missouri that cooperated with the military forces of the 
United States in suppressing the War of the Rebellion; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 2937) to amend section 100 
of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, and com- 
monly known as “The Judicial Code,“ so as to provide for sit- 
tings of the United States court at the city of Portsmouth, in 
the southern judicial district of Ohio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 2988) for the 
preparation of a plan for the erection of a foundation and 
pedestal on ground belonging to the United States Government, 
in the city of Washington, upon which to place a statue, to be 
furnished by the State of Pennsylvania, of Maj. Gen. George 
Gordon Meade; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 2939) to provide for the survey 
of Blackwater River and East and Pensacola Bays in the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2940) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Apalachicola, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 2941) granting 
pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, in the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2942) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Canyon 
City, in the State of Colorado; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2943) providing for the resurvey of the 
ee in Kiowa County, Colo.; to the Committee on the Public 

ds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2944) for the relief of the White River 
Utes, the Southern Utes, the Uncompahgre Utes, the Tabe- 
guache, Muache, Capote, Weeminuche, Yampa, Grand River, 
and Uinta Bands of Ute Indians, known also as the Confeder- 
ated Bands of Ute Indians, of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2045) to construct a road in the State of 
Colorado, between the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
station in the town of Las Animas and the United States 
Naval Hospital, and to make an appropriation therefor; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2946) to amend section 3 of the act ap- 
proved June 27, 1890, as amended by the act of May 9, 1900; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2047) to promote the reclamation of arid 
lands; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2048) to promote the safety ef employees 
and travelers on railroads by requiring common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce by railroad to establish and main- 
tain a safe and sufficient clearance between structures located 
on their roadways and cars passing over their lines, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 2949) providing for the erection 
of a public building at Valley City, N. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2950) providing for the erection of a 
public building at Dickinson, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2951) providing for the erection of a 
public building at Jamestown, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2952) granting certain public lands to the 
State of North Dakota for educational purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2953) to extend the time of payments on 
entries within the former Devils Lake Indian Reseryation, in 
North Dakota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (II. R. 2954) to authorize the 
eonstruction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across and 
over the Arkansas River, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2955) supplementary to and amendatory 
of the act entitled “An act for the division of the lands and 
funds of the Osage Nation of Indians in Oklahoma,” approved 
June 28, 1906, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (II. R. 2956) to amend the postal 
laws by preventing competition by express companies or other 
common carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: A Dill (H. R. 2957) to extend 
the provisions of the pension act of June 27, 1890, to tle En- 
rolled Missouri Militia and other militia organizations of the 
State of Missouri that cooperated with the military or naval 
forces of the United States in the war for the suppression of 
the rebellion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled “An act 
providing for publicity of contributions made for the purpose of 
influencing elections at which Representatives in Congress are 
elected“; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 2959) to prohibit the receipt, 
delivery, or transmission of interstate or foreign messages, or 
other information to be used in connection with, and to prohibit 
interstate and foreign transactions of every character and de- 
scription that in anywise depend upon margins as a part 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2960) to prevent the use of the mails, the 
telegraph or telephone lines, and the railroads by any company, 
corporation, ete., for purposes of interstate or foreign com- 
merce where the aggregate value represented by their stocks, 
bonds, etc., exceeds the aggregate physical value of the property 
and the reasonable value of the business, privilege, or franchise 
that they are issued to represent the value of, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2961) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Marianna, Ark.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2962) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lie building at Blytheville, Ark.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 2963) to refund the cotton tax; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (II. R. 2964) to provide for the construction and 
maintenance of levees along the Mississippi River, from Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., to the Head of the Passes, by the Government 
of the United States of America; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2965) appropriating the receipts from the 
sale and disposal of public lands in certain States to the con- 
struction of works for the drainage or reclamation of swamp 
and overflowed lands belonging to the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2966) to prohibit the collection of a rev- 
enue tax, or the granting of other authority permitting or au- 
thorizing the sale or giving away of foreign or domestic dis- 
tilled spirits, intoxicating liquors, wines, or any compound 
thereof in any district or territory of any of the several States 
or Territories of the United States of America where the sale 
or giving away of such foreign or domestic distilled spirits, 
intoxicating liquors, wines, or any compound thereof are pro- 
hibited by the laws of said States or Territories, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2967) providing for the use of $3,000,000 
of the money that would otherwise become a part of the recla- 
mation fund for the drainage of certain lands in Arkansas and 
Missouri, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 2968) to prohibit the receipt, delivery, or 
transmission of interstate or foreign messages, or other informa- 
tion to be used in connection with or furtherance of any project 
or transaction concerning the interstate or foreign buying or 
selling or otherwise dealing in futures in agricultural products 
or commodities, and to prohibit the interstate or foreign buying 
or selling or otherwise dealing in futures in said products and 
commodities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2969) for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the St. Francis River in Arkansas; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2970) to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting an increase of pensions to soldiers of the Mexican War 
in certain cases,’ approved January 5, 1893; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2071) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine the claims of churches, lodges, 
and educational or eleemosynary institutions arising from the 
late Civil War; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 2972) to require persons car- 
rying on occupations and trades subject to the regulative power 
of Congress to pay compensation to employees injured, and to 
change the general law for personal injuries received on mail 
routes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY: A bill (II. R. 2973) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws re- 
lating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (II. R. 2974) providing for 
the reappraisement and sale of certain lands in the town site 
of Port Angeles, Wash., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. : 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 2975) authorizing the 
detail of officers for inspection, instruction, and observation of 
military and uniform-rank organizations of fraternal societies; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2976) establishing maximum salary of 
rural free-delivery letter carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (II. R. 2977) to extend the 
provisions of the pension acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 
6, 1907, to the Enrolled Missouri Militia and other militia 
organizations of the State of Missouri that cooperated with the 
military or naval forces of the United States in suppressing the 
War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 2978) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for an enlarged homestead,” ap- 
proved February 19, 1909; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2979) providing for the requirements of 
final proof and issuance of patents upon lands heretofore sold 
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in conformity with the acts of Congress of March 3, 1885, and 
July. 1, 1902; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2980) to provide for the conveyance of the 
forest reserves in the several States to the States wherein they 
are situated, in trust, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2981) to set apart certain lands in the 
State of Oregon as a public park, to be known as the Saddle 
geet Neate National Park; to the Committee on the Public 

ands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2982) to establish land courts of the 
United States and an appellate land court of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 2983) for the apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress among the several States 
under the Thirteenth Census; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 2984) relating to the 
taxation of interest-bearing deposits of national banking asso- 
ciations; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 2985) amending the fee table of United 
States commissioners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2086) for the establishment of a parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. - 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (II. R. 2987) referring the elaim of 
the State of Rhode Island to the Court of Claims for adjudica- 
tion; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 2988) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 2989) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Franklin, in the 
State of Tennessee; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2990) establishing the Franklin National 
Military Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2991) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
have erected at Hohenwald, Tenn., a monument in honor of 
Meriwether Lewis; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 2992) to erect a monument to the 
memory of Gen. Peter Gabriel Muhlenburg at Woodstock, Va.; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 2993) for certain improve- 
ments at Fort Screven, Tybee Island, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2994) providing for a survey of Savannah 
River and Harbor, with a view of securing a depth of 35 feet; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2995) for survey of Abercorn and Mill 
Creek, in Georgia; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 2996) to amend section 4488, 
Revised Statutes, for the greater safety and protection of pas- 
sengers on steam vessels of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2997) to fix the price of gas in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2998) regulating the compensation of sta- 
tionary firemen employed in Federal Government buildings in 
the United States; to the Committee on Expenditures on Public 
Buildings. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2999) to regulate the hours of labor on 
contracts with the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3000) granting an increase of compensa- 
tion to bookbinders, printers, pressmen, clerks, and laborers in 
the Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3001) providing for the appointment of 
inspectors to take the state of the meters for the gas consumers 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3002) to provide for the testing of electric 
meters in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3003) to amend the present method of col- 
lecting garbage, ashes, and other refuse in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8004) to promote the production of domestic 
industrial alcohol, increase the productive value of the land, and 
maintain its fertile qualities through the establishment of small 
and scattered distilleries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3005) to increase the pensions of the blind 
who served in the War with Mexico, the Civil War, and the 
War with Spain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3006) to authorize and direct the Post- 
master General to procure postal cars and contract for haul- 


ing them, and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee 
on -the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3007) appropriating $5,000 for the improve- 
ment of that portion of National Avenue, village of West Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee County, Wis., abutting the grounds of the 
Northwestern Branch, National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8008) for the erection of a public building 
at Milwaukee, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3009) to prevent discrimination by the 
mailing or otherwise forwarding, except by telegraph or tele- 
phone, of telegrams or messages by telegraph companies when 
same are accepted for telegraphic transmission by wire; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8010) to fix the requirements governing 
the receipt, transmission, delivery, and preservation of mes- 
sages of interstate telegraph and telephone companies; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 3011) to construct two 
bridges over the Rio Grande, one at Isleta and one at San 
Felipe, for the benefit of the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3012) in reference to the issuance of 
patents and copies of surveys of private land claims; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8018) authorizing the Territory of New 
Mexico to sell and transfer certain school lands to the town of 
Gallup, McKinley County, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8014) authorizing a bond issue of the city 
of Gallup, N. Mex., for reservoir purposes; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8015) authorizing the Territory of New 
Mexico to sell and transfer certain school lands to the city of 
Roswell, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3016) authorizing the Territory of New 
Mexico to sell and transfer certain school lands to the town of 
Melrose, Curry County, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the 
Territories, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3017) authorizing the Territory of New 
Mexico to sell and transfer certain school lands to the town of 
Artesia, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8018) providing for the construction of a 
reseryoir for irrigation and domestic use at Cerro, N. Mex.; to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3019) providing for a site for a public 
building at Raton, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3020) reserving from entry, location, or 
sale lots 1 and 2 in section 33, township 13 south, range 4 west, 
New Mexico prime meridian, in Sierra County, N. Mex., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3021) to create an additional land district 
in the Territory of New Mexico, to be known as the Clovis land 
district; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3022) to validate a certain act of the Leg- 
islative Assembly of New Mexico with reference to issuance 
of certain bonds; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3023) authorizing the Territory of New 
Mexico to sell and transfer certain school lands to the city of 
Tucumcari, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3024) creating the National Battle Ground 
at Glorietta, Santa Fe County, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER; A bill (H. R. 3025) providing for the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument to Gen. Edward Richard Sprigg 
Canby at Alturas, Cal.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 85) relating 
to organization of the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution (H. Res. 86) requesting certain 
information from the Attorney General of the United States; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution (H. Res. 87) directing investiga- 
tion of health department of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: Joint resolution (I. J. Res. 42) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
Senators shall be elected by the people of the several States; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 43) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States of 
America providing for the election of Senators of the United 
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States by direct vote of the people; to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 44) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 45) proposing an amendment 
to Article XI of the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 46) providing 
for the termination of the treaty between the United States of 
America and Russia, concluded at St. Petersburg, December 18, 
1832; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 47) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to award the congressional 
oe of honor to Henry M. Neil; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. PROUTY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 48) request- 
ing the President to open negotiations with the Dominion of 
Canada for the purpose of securing a supplemental reciprocal 
contract; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 49) 
creating a commission to investigate and report on the advisabil- 
ity of holding an exposition commemorative of the semicenten- 
nial of negro freedom; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions, 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 50) to create 
and creating a joint committee to continue the consideration of 
the revision and codification of the laws of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
51) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver a condemned 
cannon to the National Encampment, Grand Army of the Re- 
public; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 52) to 
change and improve the present method of distributing vege- 
table seeds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 53) direct- 
ing the expenditure of the reclamation fund” provided for by 
the act approved June 17, 1902, entitled “An act appropriating the 
receipts from the sale and disposal of public Jands in certain 
States and Territories to the construction of irrigation works 
for the reclamation of arid lands;” to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 54) authorizing and direct- 
ing the President to eliminate certain nontimbered lands from 
forest reserves, reclamation projects, and withdrawals for 
power sites, and to restore such lands to entry under the home- 
stead laws; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 55) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution for the election of Representa- 
tives for a four-year instead of a two-year term; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Memorial of the Legislature of Nebraska, 
favoring an amendment to the Constitution for the prohibition 
of polygamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWITZER: Memorial of the Legislature of Ohio, to 
define the law against polygamy as clearly as the law is defined 
against bigamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 8026) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Arthur D. Graham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3027) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph R. Peck; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3028) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hopper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3029) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Parks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3030) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. De Witt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3031) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Poynter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3032) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham B. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 3033) granting an increase of pension to 
J. P. Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3034) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3035) granting an increase of pension 
John Q. Hickman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3036) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3037) granting an increase of pension 
Henry F. Peery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3038) granting an increase of pension 
William Mapel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3039) granting an increase of pension 
Allen Robertson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3040) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel L. D. IIndson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3041) granting an increase of pension 
Amanzel L. Spore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3042) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel W. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3043) granting an increase of pension 
James K. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3044) granting a pension to James A. 
Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3045) granting a pension to Evander Agee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3046) granting a pension to Jeremiah R. 
Whitsell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3047) granting a pension to Ruben Dris- 
kill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3048) granting a pension to C. H. Roberts; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3049) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Hooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8050) granting a pension to John W. Hart; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3051) granting a pension to James R. 
Thornton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3052) granting a pension to Thomas T. 
Pratt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3053) granting a pension to Ambrose Gise- 
burt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3034) granting a pension to Lucy R. Wood- 
ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3055) granting a pension to William 
Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u biH (H. R. 3056) granting a pension to George Baxter; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3057) granting a pension to W. J. Prater; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3058) granting a pension to Rebecca Scho- 
field; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3059) granting a pension to John E. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3000) granting a pension to Catharine J. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2061) granting a pension to John N. Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3062) granting a pension to Sabina Pierce; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3063) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Ballew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8064) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3065) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Morrison and her heirs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3066) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3067) granting a pension to Phillip Gentry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3068) granting a pension to Richard Frank- 
lin Hood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3009) for the relief of Jesse Lee; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3070) for the relief of James B. Norman; 
to ti Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2071) for fhe relief of Christopher L. 
Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3072) for the relief of Allen Place; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3073) for the relief of Robert Griffin; to 
tke Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 3074) for the relief of William M. Critten; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3075) for the relief of the heirs of John 
G. W. Brooks; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3076) to correct the military record of 
John B. Hutchings; to the Committee on Milltary Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3077) to correct the military record of 
Harrison R. Crecelius; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3078) to correct the military record of 
Anderson Cresson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3079) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to examine and adjust the accounts of William R. 
Little, or his heirs, with the Sae and Fox Indians; to the Com- 
_ mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 2080) granting a pension 
to Edgar . Lassiter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (II. R. 3081) for the relief of the 
widow and heirs of Juna D. Montoya; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3082) for the relief of Franciseo Giron, 
heir of Nicolas Giron, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8088) for the relief of Emiliano Martinez; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3084) for the relief of Roman Moya, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Pablo Moya, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8085) for the relief of Theophilous L. 
Keen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8086) for the relief of the heirs of Pablo 
Eugenio Romero; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3087) for the relief of Atancio Casans; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3088) for the relief of Santiago Boney; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8089) for the relief of Dolores P. Bennett; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3090) for the relief of Jose Salazar; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3091) for the relief of John F. Wilkinson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3092) for the relief of Juan C. Jaramillo; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3093) for the relief of Theophilus L. Keen; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8094) for the relief of Manuel Madril; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3095) for the relief of Fernando Baca; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8096) for the relief of Bicento Fresquez; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8097) for the relief of W. J. Hendrix; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3098) for the relief of certain persons 
residing at Monticello, Sierra County, N. Mex,; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3099) for the relief of the Artesia school 
district, Artesia, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3100) for the relief of the city of Tucum- 
cari, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3101) for the relief of Pablo Eugenio 
Romero; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5102) for the relief of Jesus Gallegos y 
Vigil; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3103) for the relief of William Strover; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3104) for the relief of A. H. Raynolds; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3105) for the relief of Mauuelita Swope; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3106) for the relief of Pablo Ciriaco 
Baca; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8107) for the relief of the estate of Matias 
Buea, deceased, and his son, Juan Rey Baca; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3108) for the relief of the estate of Fritz 
Eggert, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3109) for the relief of the estate of Jus- 
tiniano Castillo; to the Committce on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3110) for the relief of the estate of Fran- 
cisco Montoya; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8111) for the relief of the heirs of Diego 
Antonio Sanchez on account of Josses sustained through depre- 
dation of Nayajo Indians; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3112) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Lemon, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8118) for the relief of the heirs of Fran- 
cisco Barela; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3114) for the relief of the heirs of Jesus 
Maria Candelaria, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3115) for the relief of the heirs of Howard 
Leland, late register of the United States Jand oflice at Ros- 
well, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3116) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of the late William Bishop, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3117) to correct the military record of 
Ignacio Herrera; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3118) to correct the military record of 
Jose de Jesus Romero; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3119) to correct the military record of 
Lieut. Robert C. Hoggius; to the Committee on Military Affuits. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3120) to correct the military record of 
Jose Montoya; to the Committee on Military Affnirs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3121) to correct the military record of 
Juan Sanchez; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3122) to correct the military record 
Francisco Medina; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3123) to correct the military record 
Tsidro Talamante; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3124) to correct the military record 
John D. Hopper; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3125) te correct the military record 
Ramon Tafoya; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3126) to correct the military record 
Jos. D. Depue; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3127) to correct the military record 
A. W. Sudduth; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3128) to remove the charge of desertion 
against the military record of Robert Burns; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3129) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Christobal Martinez, alias Martin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3130) referring to the Court of Claims the 
claim of the heirs and legal representatives of John P. Max- 
well and Hugh H. Maxwell, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 3131) to place Austin J. Chapman on the 
retired list of the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3132) confirming title to the Canoncito de 
Nuanez grant; to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3133) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Betts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3184) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. May, alias Joseph W. Swan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3185) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Garcia; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3136) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Mundell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3137) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie J. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3138) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. A. J. Fountain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 8189) granting an increase of pension 
William S. Smock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3140) granting an increase of pension 
Hattie H. Crary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3141) granting an increase of pension 
Lewis Eckel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3142) granting an increase of pension 
Maria O. Lopez; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3143) granting an increase of pension 
Charles W. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3144) granting an increase of pension 
William J. Worden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3145) granting an increase of pension 
J. M. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3146) granting an increase of pension 
Martha McGregor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3147) granting an increase of pension to 
Eveline H. Crichton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3148) granting an increase of pension to 
Antonio Jose Mares; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3149) granting an increase of pension to 
D. M. Sutherland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3150) granting an increase of pension 
James F. Bandy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 3151) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Bonsall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3152) granting an increase of pension to 
Placido Salazar; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3153) granting an increase of pension to 
Leroy Shakespeare; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3154) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles R. Gentner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8155) granting an increase of pension to 
Otto Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3156) granting an increase of pension to 
Sybilie Grossart; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3157) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. O'Connor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3158) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3159) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleno Samora; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3160) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin W. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3161) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Arias; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3162) granting an increase of pension to 
Jose Baca; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3163) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle Forsha; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3164) granting an increase of pension to 
Gottlieb Honzaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3105) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Read; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3166) granting an increase of pension to 
H. A. Van Epps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8167) granting an increase of pension to 
Leverett Clark; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3168) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria S. B. Sanchez; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3169) granting an increase of pension to 
J. N. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3170) granting an increase of pension to 
Roque Candelaria; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3171) granting an increase of pension to 
Juan Baca y Sais, alias Juan Baca No. 2; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3172) granting an increase of pension to 
S. D. Longstreet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3173) granting an increase of pension to 
William Mueller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3174) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3175) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Shont; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3176) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Shield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3177) granting an increase of pension to 
E. W. Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3178) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Paxton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3179) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph McQuillin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3180) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben S. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8181) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3182) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3183) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip L. Humphrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3184) granting an increase of pension to 
Emeline Dalton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3185) granting an increase of pension to 
A. E. Chaffee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3186) granting an increase of pension to 
Irene Schormoyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3187) granting an increase of pension to 
C. H. Kirkpatrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3188) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Soledad Montoya de Trujillo; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3189) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3190) granting an increase of pension to 
J. S. Esquibel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3191) granting an increase of pension to 
Anthony McRobertson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3192) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8193) granting an increase of pension to 
Juan Francisco Griego; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3194) granting an increase of pension to 
Pablo Bargas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3195) granting an increase of pension to 
John Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8196) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Megraw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3197) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3198) granting an increase of pension to 
Napoleon Tulip; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3199) granting an increase of pension to 
James Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3200) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Metzger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3201) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob C. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3202) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles R. Bostick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3203) granting a pension to Juan Antonio 
Griego; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8204) granting a pension to William 
Sweeney; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3205) granting a pension to Francisco 
Perea; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3206) granting a pension to Harris B. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3207) granting a pension to Samuel Bar- 
beau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3208) granting a pension to George R. 
Watt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3209) granting a pension to Frank A. 
Hill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8210) granting a pension to Howard 
Bromagem; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8211) granting a pension to Francisco Mon- 
toya; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3212) granting a pension to John Ritter; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3213) granting a pension to Joseph B. 
Watrous; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3214) granting a pension to Juanita Leyva 
de Sanchez; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8215) granting a pension to Alexander 
May; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8216) granting a pension to Ignacio 
Salazar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3217) granting a pension to Mariana L. 
de Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3218) granting a pension to Bernard Hig- 
gins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3219) granting a pension to George W. 
Mossman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8220) granting a pension to Quincy Adams 
Stiteler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3221) granting a pension to John J. 
Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3222) granting a pension to C. B. Adams; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3223) granting a pension to Sara A. Geck; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3224) granting a pension to Edwin Krae- 
mer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3225) granting a pension to W. H. Gooden; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3220) granting a pension to Julian Lujan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3227) granting a pension to James W. 
Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8228) granting a pension to Marillita Luna 
de Baca; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8229) granting a pension to Sophia Sher- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3230) granting a pension to John Kinch- 
low to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8281) granting a pension to Michael 
Rahilly ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3232) granting a pension to Magdalena L. 
de Ortiz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3233) granting a pension to Lottie Szyman- 
ski; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3234) granting a pension to John W. 
McSparron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3235) granting a pension to Presciliana F. 
Valdez; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3236) granting a pension to William C. 
Stanford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3237) granting a pension to Antonio 
Rendon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (II. R. 3238) granting a pension to Nicanor Quin- 
tana; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3289) granting a pension to George A. 
Rigdon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3240) granting a pension to F. Salazar 
y Jimines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. it. 3241) granting a pension to Doroteo Duran; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, u bill (II. R. 3242) granting a pension to John W. Irvin; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 3243) granting a pension to Lou Butler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8244) granting a pension to George Leihy; 
to the Committee on Inv nlid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3245) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Gumm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8246) granting a pension to Wilmont E. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3247) granting a pension to Gus M. Brass, 
jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3248) granting u pension to Dale C. Cook; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (II. R. 3249) granting a pension to Ignacio Sala- 
zar; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3250) granting n pension to Frank A. 
Pfefferle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3251) granting a pension to R. J. Jami- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3252) granting a pension to Grace F. 
Lebo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3253) granting a pension to Charles G. 
Sherer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3254) granting a pension to Bertie L. 
Wade; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3255) granting a pension to Anna Pierce; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3256) granting a pension to Carey C. 
Seemuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3257) granting a pension to Martha E. 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3258) granting a pension to Alvina Mc- 
Cabe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3239) granting a pension to David Kelly; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $260) granting a pension to Antonio Ar- 
menta; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3261) granting a pension to Mrs. John H. 
Leighner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 3262) granting an increase of 
pension to William Sharrer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 3263) granting an increase 
of pension to Miles Boland; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 3264) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sylvester J. Conklin; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 3265) granting a pension 
to Ela Broderick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 3266) granting a pension to 
Thomas McKenna; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 3267) to correct the rela- 
tive and lineal rank of an officer of the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 3268) granting an increase of 
pension to David C. Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions, 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3269) granting an 
increase of pension to John E. Springer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 3270) granting a pension to 
Lottie Menefee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 3271) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Slatton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 3272) granting an increase of pension to 
Zachary T. Fortner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 3273) granting an increase of 
pension to Leonard Sherrill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3274) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Ruby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3275) granting an increase of pension to 
John McIndoo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3276) granting an inerease of pension to 
William H. R. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 327 77) granting an inerease of pension to 
James W. Whitlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3278) granting an increase of pension 
Nathan T. Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3279) granting an increase of pension 
Enoch Tedrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3280) granting an increase of pension 
William Rose; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3281) granting an increase of pension 
Edward E. Thorn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3282) granting an increase of pension 
Albert M. Patrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (II. R. 3283) granting an increase of pension 
Moses Killinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3284) granting an increase of pension 
Moses M. Fuik; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 3285) granting an 
increase of pension to Alvin Y. Reeder; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3286) granting an inerease of pension to 
William S. Powell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3287) for the relief of the estate of Isham 
Butterworth, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3288) for the relief of the heirs of Nash L. 
Cox, deceased, to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8289) for the relief of Reverend Ambrose 
D. Brooks; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3290) for the relief of heirs of W. K. 
Moore, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (II. R. 3291) for the relief of Phillip 
S e to the Committee on the Post Office aud Post 

oads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3292) for the relief of the legal repre- 
1 Pros of Napoleon B. Giddings; to the Committee on War 

aims, 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 3293) granting an increase 
of pension to Hector L. Lindsay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3294) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline W. Crittenden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 3295) granting 
an increase of pension to Abner Hampton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3296) granting an increase of pension to 
Dudley G. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3297) granting an inerease of pension to 
Joseph Titus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8298) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira MeDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3299) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Staffen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3300) granting a pension to Oscar Arnold; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 3301) granting a pension to Jake H. Wick- 
ert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3302) to remove the charge of desertion 
against John Walther: to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 3303) granting an in- 
erease of pension to John T. Weaver; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3304) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3805) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin G. Wellman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3806) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3307) granting an increase of pension to 
Lee Toms; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3308) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel Thornell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3309) granting an increase of pension to 
Sunley J. A. Thrift; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3310) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Trenary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3311) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Teets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3312) granting an increase of pension te 
Israel Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3313) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. Shivley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3314) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew N. Stamm; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3315) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Sumner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3316) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvis Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3317) granting an increase of pension to 
Madison Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3318) granting an increase of pension to 
ist as C. Showalter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3319) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac H. Seward; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3320) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel M. Shively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3321) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3322) granting an increase of pension to 
Tyler B. Stearns; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3323) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin W. Studley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3324) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3325) granting an increase of pension to 
John Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3326) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel C. Sprouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3327) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert B. Rhodes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3328) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3329) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Rood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3330) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington A. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3331) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Penturff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3332) granting an increase of pension to 
George Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3333) granting an increase of pension to 
Neal J. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3334) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace E. Park; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3335) granting an increase of pension to 
C. W. Pool; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3336) granting an increase of pension to 
Smith A. Nicholson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 3337) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace W. Nungesser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3338) granting an increase of pension to 
Clinton MeMickle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3339) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Moriarty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3340) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3341) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjumin F. Martin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3342) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. McNair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3343) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3344) granting an increase of pension to 
Ebenezer Mather; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3345) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3346) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8347) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Lewman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8348) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper D. Lacy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3849) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lees; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3350) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Lawler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3351) granting an increase of pension to 
Elvina Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3352) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Kitchin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3353) granting an increase of pension to 
Jefferson Hurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3354) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Howey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3355) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas M, Henry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3356) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob M. Hizar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3357) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman U. Humphrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3358) granting an increase of pension to 
Shedrick Gill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3359) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh D. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3360) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel J. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3361) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew F. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3362) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3363) granting an increase of pension to 
Temple H. Duff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3364) granting an increase of pension 
Francis M. Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3365) granting an increase of pension to 
Abijah Crow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3366) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert E. Comer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3367) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmer R. Chamness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3368) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus D. Christy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3369) granting an increase of pension to 
Jason Cutler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3370) granting an increase of pension to 
Roth L. Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3871) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Cox; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3372) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel W. Croll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. A. 3373) granting an increase of pension to 
Osmer C. Coleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3374) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Chambers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3375) granting an increase of pension to 
David D. Clements; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3376) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Connery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3877) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank E. Bales; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3378) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliphaz C. Burnette; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3379) granting an increase of pension to 
Roten Burchfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3380) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse D. Bradley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3381) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Byers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3382) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Bendure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3383) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome E. Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3384) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph N. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8885) granting an increase of pension to 
David Byers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3886) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Bird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3387) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Armstrong; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3388) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Abshear; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8389) granting an increase of pension to 
Chauncey Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3390) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3391) granting a pension to Sallie Jane 
West; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3392) granting a pension to Henry N. 
Wilks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3393) granting a pension to Albert B. 
Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3304) granting a pension to Jasper N. 
Swisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3395) granting a pension to Madison M. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3396) granting a pension to Iva Sexton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3397) granting a pension to George F. 
Rifle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3398) granting a pension to Polly W. 
Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3399) granting a pension to Paschal X. 
Moss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8400) granting a pension to John W. 
Linder; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3401) granting a pension to John S. Lane; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3402) granting a pension to William Law- 
ler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3403) granting a pension to Catherine 
Killian; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3404) granting a pension to Andrew M. 
Jordan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8405) granting a pension to Ruth C. Hart- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8406) granting a pension to Pearl Hal- 
stead; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3407) granting a pension to Samuel Faust; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3408) granting a pension to Charles B. 
Fessenden, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3409) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Evinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3410) granting a pension to Catherine 
Malissn Kennedy Downs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3411) granting a pension to William T. 
Conklin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3412) granting a pension to Adam H. Con- 
stant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3413) granting a pension to James L. 
Canaday; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3414) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Cross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3415) granting a pension to Sarah G. 
Bloxom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3416) granting a pension to George R. 
Bathe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3417) for the relief of William West; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3418) for the relief of James Tulley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3419) for the relief of Thomas Todd; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3420) for the relief of William Thornburg; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3421) for the relief of John W. Richard- 
son; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3422) for the relief of F. N. Perkins; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3423) for the relief of George W. McKean; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8424) for the relief of William Martinson; 
to the Comniittee on Milifary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3425) for the relief of Charles W. Munn; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3426) for the relief of C. E. Moore; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3427) for the relief of Thomas F. Kelley; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8428) for the relief of William A. J. Kerr; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3429) for the relief of Samuel T. King; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3430) for the relief of Francis M. Hill; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3431) for the relief of Benjamin F. Glore; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3432) for the relief of Edward Griffith; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3433) for the relief of William T. Grady; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3434) for the relief of Benjamin Day; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3435) for the relief of Austin T. Dicker- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3436) for the relief of Charles W. Cathers; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3437) for the relief of John Carr; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3438) for the relief of John C. Bogard; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3439) for the relief of E. A. Brown; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3440) for the relief of Edward L. Bell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3441) for the relief of John Allen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3442) to correct the military record of 
Joshua O. Marks; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3443) to amend the military record of 
George W. Cathus; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 3444) granting an increase of 
pension to William Esser; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3445) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Bolien; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3446) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Fanning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3447) granting an increase of pension to 
M. J. MeRaith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3448) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew K. M. Pickert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3449) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis H. Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3430) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnie E. Pogue; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3451) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3432) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Power; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3453) granting an increase of pension to 
Georg Larson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3454) granting an increase of pension to 
John Phelan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3455) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Jordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3456) granting an increase of pension to 
James Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3457) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Schumacher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3458) granting an increase of pension to 
Hermann Klein; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3459) granting an increase of pension 
George R. Creveling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3460) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus A. Shepherd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3461) granting an increase of pension to 
David J. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3462) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3463) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Wood; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5464) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch Grindle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3465) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3466) granting an increase of pension to 
William Henry Benney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3467) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3468) granting an increase of pension to 
James Allen; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3469) granting an increase of pension to 
John McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3470) granting an increase of pension to 
Arnold Auer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3471) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathew O’Regan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3472) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Conrad; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3473) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Logan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3474) granting an increase of pension to 
Max Yonker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 3475) granting an increase of pension to 
John Phelan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 3476) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Lahey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3477) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac O, Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3478) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Limpo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3479) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ghastin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3480) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret L. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3481) granting an increase of pension to 
John Sweeney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3482) granting an inerease of pension to 
Charles Russe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3483) granting an increase of pension to 
Lester L. Carr; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 3484) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Bacon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8485) granting an increase of pension to 
Fritz Janzen; tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3486) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin Gunnie, alias Alfred Michlette, alias Louis Alfred Mich- 
lette, alias Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3487) granting an inerease of pension to 
Henry M. Hanson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8488) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Bolien; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3489) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Jeffers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3490) granting an increase of pension to 
Angela Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8491) granting an Increase of pension to 
Henry W. Bachus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3492) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. La Pointe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3493) granting an inerease of pension to 
George H. Fisler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3494) granting an increase of pension to 
Alva M. Courtright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH, R. 8495) granting an increase of pension to 
William Esser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3406) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis C. Guptill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3497) granting an increase of pension to 
Maurice E. Jarvis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8498) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3499) granting an increase of pension to 
George L. Vanderpool; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3500) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver J. Plemons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 3301) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Cannon; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3502) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene Foot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8503) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3504) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin P. Broberg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3505) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Vine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3506) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Courtney; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3507) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Lahey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3508) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry G. Claus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3500) granting an increase of pension to 
Herman J. P. Schulz; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3510) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter A. Livoni; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 3511) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin P. Broberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3512) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse A. R. Forbes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3513) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Gram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3514) granting an inerease of pension to 
Albison Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3515) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh B. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3516) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dooley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3517) granting an increase of pension to 
Willlam Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3518) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Merigold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3519) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Doyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bin (H. R. 3520) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice L. Rowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3521) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Shout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3522) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Schaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3523) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Towers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3324) granting an increase of pension to 
Sheldon F. Ketchum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3525) granting an increase of pension to 
James Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8526) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Mininger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3527) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Cavanaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3528) granting a pension to Mariah 
Graves; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3329) granting a pension to Stephen A. 
Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3530) granting a pension to Fred Meyer; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3531) granting a pension to Jane F. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3582) granting a pension to James H. 
Henderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3533) granting a pension to Frank G. 
McLaughlin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3534) granting a pension to Anna Lewis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3585) granting a pension to Frank D. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3536) for the relief of Patrick Powers; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3537) for the relief of Thomas J. McCarty ; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3838) for the relief of Timothy Donahoe; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3539) for the relief of Willie L. Cornwell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3540) for the relief of Leonard Seis; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3541) to remove the charge of desertion 
from record of Matthew Sloan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 3542) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry H. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3543) granting an increase of pension to 
Willard E. Waldron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3544) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac W. Thorp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8545) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8546) granting an increase of pension to 
Nicholas Shults; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3547) granting an increase of pension to 
William Spaulding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3548) granting an increase of pension 
John Shelt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3549) granting an increase of pension 
Chauncey Pickell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8550) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Osburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3551) granting an increase of pension to 
Allison M. Munn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3552) granting an increase of pension 
Elisha Hoag; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3553) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren G. Griswold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3554) granting an inerease of pension to 
Sidney D. Frost; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8535) granting an increase of pension 
John B. Cole; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3556) granting an inerease of pension 
David Dawson: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8557) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Conklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8558) granting an increase of pension to 
James Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3559) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Bolser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3500) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahlon L. Angel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8561) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Steel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3562) granting an increase of pension to 
William ©. Carnahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3568) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3564) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Bronstetter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3565) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8566) granting a pension to Frank D. 
Morse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8567) granting a pension to California 
Haysmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8568) granting a pension to Harriet 
M. Hakes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3569) granting a pension to Rachel Cole; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 8570) granting a pension to 
Freda Burow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8571) granting a pension to Elijah 
Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (II. R. 3572) granting an increase 
of pension to George Bath; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3573) granting a pension to James A. 
Coyne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3574) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam F. Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3575) for the relief of the heirs of Amos 
A. Cordson and others; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8576) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Charles Eyans, decensed; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8577) for the relief of Jacob Cohen; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3578) for the relief of Abraham Leffler; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3579) for the relief of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Darien, Ga.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3580) for the relief of the Lutheran 
Chureh of the Ascension of Savannah, Ga.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3581) for the relief of the White Baptist 
Church at Sunbury, in Liberty County, Ga.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8582) for the relief of the Jerusalem 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Ebenezer, Ga.; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8583) for the relief of the Importing & 
Exporting Co. of the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 3584) granting an increase of 
pension to Jeremiah Van Kirk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8585) granting a pension to Rachel 
Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 8586) 
for the relief of William J. Ahern, alias James Ahern; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 8587) granting an increase of 
pension to Edmund Gould; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3588) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac F. Lapham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3589) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus N. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3590) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3591) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Iamlen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEND: A bill (H. R. 3592) granting an increase 
of pension to Agnes Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3593) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine M. B. Brady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8504) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas N. Thacher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8595) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan S. Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3596) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvanus Holbrook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3597) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander Baker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8598) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Harrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3599) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Rock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8600) granting an increase of pension to 
Phoebe F. Malone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8601) granting a pension to Arthur W. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions, 


Also, a bill (II. R. 3602) granting a pension to William S. 
Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3603) granting a pension to Stephen Easter- 
brooks Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8604) granting a pension to Ellen M. Ash- 
ley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3605) for the relief of Spencer Borden; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3006) for the relief of Messrs, Darling and 
Slade; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 3607) granting a pension to 
Emma M. Owens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3608) granting a pension to Joseph McDow- 
ell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3609) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3610) granting a pension to Joseph W. 
Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 8611) granting an increase 
o: pension to James Carver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3612) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert F. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3613) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Kunoski; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3614) granting an increase of pension to 
Humphrey Gallivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3615) granting an increase of pension to 
Chauncey A. Geer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 3616) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin G. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3617) to correct the military record of 
Dwight Bromley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3618) to correct the military record of 
Charles H. Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 3619) granting an increase 
of pension to J. W. Quick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3620) granting a pension to Daniel B. 
O'Brien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 8621) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles H. Mason; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3622) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Keefe; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8623) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward T. Buffum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 3624) for the relief of Killian 
Simon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 3625) granting a pension to 
Sarah Jane Paup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8626) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam F. Becker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 3627) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Beazan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3628) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Packwood, sr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8629) granting a pension to Louisa Jane 
Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8630) granting a pension to Daniel J. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 3631) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph H. Barker; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3632) granting an increase of pension to 
John I. Austin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3633) granting an increase of pension to 
John Mullin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3634) granting an increase of pension to 
George B. Priestly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3635) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Ramsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3636) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey W. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3637) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank A. Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3638) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Pate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3689) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeptha Pierson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8640) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Reahm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3641) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank H. Galbraith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3642) granting an increase of pension to 
Chauncey Cronk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3643) granting an increase of pension to 
Heury Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8644) granting an increase of pension to 
John Coonrod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3645) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Allberg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8646) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Mackey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3647) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3648) granting an increase of pension to 
Jobn Dineen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3649) granting an increase of pension to 
Miles Zentmyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3650) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob P. Maple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3651) granting an increase of pension to 
John Keeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8652) granting an increase of pension to 
Benton O. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3653) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Kinnear; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8054) granting an increase of pension 
Hans H. Moeller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8655) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Livingston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3656) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel Corby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3657) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Addington; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8658) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Strain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3659) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham D. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3660) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas B. Butt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3661) granting an increase of pension to 
Andre C. Chamberlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3662) granting an increase of pension 
Elijah Tuttle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3663) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac T. Schriver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3664) granting an increase of pension 
J. R. MeCartney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3665) granting an increase of pension to 
George Franks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8666) granting a pension to D. R. Curas; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3667) granting a pension to James D. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3668) for the relief of William F. Norris; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3669) to correct the military record of 
William McCormick; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 3670) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edwin H. Farnham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3671) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 3672) granting an increase of 
pension to Oliver J. Hickey; to the Committee on Invalid Peun- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3673) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Howe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3674) granting a pension to Anna Meil- 
strup; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 3675) granting an increase of 
pension to George L. Causey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8676) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes Mick; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8677) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse R. Hendrix; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3678) granting a pension to T. P. Allmond; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3679) for the relief of Lucy Moore, widow, 
and the heirs of W. P. Moore, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3680), for the relief of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, of Helena, Phillips County, Ark.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3681) for the relief of Henry P. Grant, of 
Phillips County, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3682) for the relief of Henry Shenep; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8683) for the relief of Thomas D. Rufin, 
of Woodruff County, Ark.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8684) for the relief of the estate of James 
S. Ford, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3685) for the relief of the estate of Jobn 
Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8686) for the relief of the estate of Julia 
E. Rightor, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3687) for the relief of the estate of John 
Holleman, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3688) for the relief of the estate of E. A. 
Mays, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3689) for the relief of heirs or estate 
of Mrs. M. A. Lanford, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3690) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
Q. K. Underwood, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8691) for the relief of heirs of J. R. 
Williams; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3692) for the relief of heirs of Mrs. D. E. 
Barrett and B. G. Beadle, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8693) for the relief of the heirs of John 
McAnulty, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3694) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of Elizabeth B. Higgins, as sole heir 
of Annie G. Higgins, Joel G. Higgins, and Brand Higgins in 
their own rights; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3695) to carry into effect the findings of 
fact of the Court of Claims in the case of Burns Polk, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3696) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of heirs of Alfred Mullins, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3697) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Thaddeus C. Ferrell, Mattie 
U. Boykin, and Lula D. Meriwether; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3098) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the heirs of 
Allen J. Polk, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3699) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the First 
Baptist Church of Helena, Ark.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3700) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Richard D. Lamb and Ira M. 
Lamb, heirs of Caroline Lamb, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 8701) granting an increase of 
pension to G. W. Syfrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3702) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
B. Wester; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8703) granting a pension to John J. Boggs; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3704) for the relief of A. Purdee; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (II. R. 3705) granting 
an increase of pension to James Noble; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3706) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney R. Wolcott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3707) granting an increase of pension to 
Niis F. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3708) granting an increase of pension 
John L. Shipley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8709) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Shields; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3710) granting an increase of pension 
Charles McBee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8711) granting an increase of pension to 
Lou Pitney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3712) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward D. Lashley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3713) granting an increase of pension 
Edward Kiniry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3714) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi L. Ferrin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3715) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert G. Edgar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3716) granting an increase of pension to 
Fernando D. Forbes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3717) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3718) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Nesbitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8719) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin R. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3720) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Burnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3721) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha H. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3722) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron H. Keene; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3723) granting a pension to Edgar G. 
Langston; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3724) granting a pension to Thomas In- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8725) granting a pension to Irving Reed; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3726) granting a pension to Esther C. 
Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3727) granting a pension to George Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3728) granting a pension to Charles A. 
Van Atta; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3729) granting a pension to Harriet 
Pringle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3730) granting a pension to Mattie J. 
Sarver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3731) granting a pension to Eliza Pettit; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3732) granting a pension to Hattie M. 
Pitcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3733) granting a pension to Edwina C. 
Payne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3734) granting a pension to John MeRob- 
erts; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3735) granting a pension to Emma R. 
Deyo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3736) granting a pension to Edward 
Dooley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3737) granting a pension to Sarah Feely; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3738) granting a pension to Ruth A, 
Frazier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3739) granting a pension to James Law- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3740) granting a pension to William G. 
Neeley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3741) granting a pension to Ellen J. Mer- 
ritt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3742) granting a pension to Hanora 
Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3743) for the relief of Jose Felix Ulibarri; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8744) for the relief of Alfred J. Saynor; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8745) for the relief of Harriet M. Sulli- 
yan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3746) for the relief of Pete Jelovac; to the 
Committee on Claims. g 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3747) for the relief of Edwin M. Brown; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3748) for the relief of John M. Johnson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3749) for the relief of Jesse W. Coleman; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3750) for the relief of Charles A. W. 
Gordon; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3751) for the relief of Felipe de Jesus 
Cantee; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3752) for the relief of Parintha McCluer; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3753) for the relief of Acencion Lucero, 
widow of Gabriel Lucero, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3754) for the relief of Kit Carson, de- 
ceased ; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3755) to carry into effect the findings of 
the military board of officers in the case of George Ivers, ad- 
ministrator; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3756) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Edward H. Bergmann; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3757) granting to the city of La Junta, 
in the State of Colorado, certain lands for desert park and 
sky line drive purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3758) granting an honorable discharge to 
Seth Wardell; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3759) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Charles Carlisle and to grant him 
an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3760) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Charles Coburn and to grant him 
an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3761) removing the charge of desertion 
from the name of George A. McKenzie, alias William A. Wil- 
Hams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3762) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George W. Iriek and to grant him 
an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3763) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Holderby and to grant him 
an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3764) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Alexander B. Stevenson and to grant 
him an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 3765) granting an increase 
of pension to William Anthony; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3766) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8767) granting an increase of pension to 
Bailey E. Poor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 3768) for the relief of 
Matthew Logan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3769) to grant an honorable discharge to 
Theodore N. Gates; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3770) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Menser; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. } 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3771) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Shoppard ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3772) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Lucore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3773) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Taylor; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3774) granting an increase of pension to 
Margery Isabella Curtin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3775) for the relief of Mary Loy; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 3776) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Gorman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3777) granting a pension to Katherine A. 
Belford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8778) granting a pension to Alice B. Ho- 
mer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3779) for the relief of Patrick H. Murphy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3780) for the relief of William R. Boag; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3781) for the relief of Maxwell Carpen- 
ter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3782) for the relief of John A. Ganley; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3783) for the relief of Thomas C. Hyde; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3784) for the relief of Charles T. Hanson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3785) for the relief of Robert Downing; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 3786) granting a pension to 
Barzillai H. Dershem; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3787) granting a pension to John Boone; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 3788) granting a pension to 
Joseph Younker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IH. R. 3789) for the relief of W. S. Curless, of 
California; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3790) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Very, jr.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8791) granting 
an increase of pension to William W. King; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bin (H. R. 3792) granting an increase of pension to 
John Collar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3793) granting an increase of pension to 
William Glidewell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3794) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Farrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3795) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3796) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick W. Odell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3797) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Brookover, Jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8798) granting an increase of pension to 
William II. Bradley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8799) granting an increase of pension to 
Logan A. Tallman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3800) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph G. Banning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3801) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah G. Ballard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3802) granting an increase of pension 
John T. Burriss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3803) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Snow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8804) granting an increase of pension to 
Charity Breeding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3805) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Sorrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8806) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Cummings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3807) granting an increase of pension to 
James Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3808) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Schnelle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3809) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver H. Rosenbury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3810) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas M. McClanahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3811) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. Robertson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3812) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel Sturges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3813) granting an increase of pension 
Vincent Tharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8814) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Toppass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8815) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel C. Bruce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8816) granting an increase of pension 
Melchert H. Raney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3817) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3818) granting an increase of pension 
Howard Gittings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3819) granting an increase of pension 
William J. Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3820) granting an increase of pension 
William Fleetwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8821) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac West; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3822) granting an increase of pension 
Jolin Fort; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3823) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham H. Burkeholder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3824) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3825) granting an increase of pension to 
James Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3826) granting an increase of pension to 
James Matthews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3827) granting an increase of pension 
Simon P. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3828) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas P. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3829) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Quick; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3830) granting an increase of pension 
William M. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8831) granting an increase of pension 
Cornelius Buckley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3832) granting a pension to Hugh W. 
Sawyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3833) granting a pension to Thomas 
Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


to 


to 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3834) granting a pension to Taylor Jones; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8885) granting a pension to James M. 
Finnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8836) for the relief of McCarty and Col- 
lins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 3837) granting 
an increase of pension to William S, Tweed; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3838) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Steinback; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3839) for the relief of William Slater; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 3840) granting an increase 
of pension to Mathew K. Amyx; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3841) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Cutbirth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3842) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Plank; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3848) granting an increase of pension to 
Edmond Melton; to the Sommittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3844) granting an increase of pension to 
Paul E. Huff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3845) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3846) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Laton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3847) granting an increase of pension to 
Isane A. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3848) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8849) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Chinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3850) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob R. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3851) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Fletcher, alias John W. Henley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3852) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra A. Bristol; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8853) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert N. Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3854) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Gill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3855) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Mauch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3856) granting a pension to Amanda E. 
Glenn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3857) granting a pension to Samuel Baker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3838) granting a pension to Isham M. Gar- 
rison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3859) granting a pension to Carl Schrock; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3860) granting a pension to Benjamin B. 
Bast; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3861) granting a pension to Walter P. 
Chatham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3862) granting a pension to Wilson Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 3863) granting a pension to Richard A. 
Gamble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3864) granting a pension to Catherine 
Wagener; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3865) granting a pension to Alfred R. D 
Hamby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3866) for the relief of William R. Me 
Lane; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3867) for the relief of James W. Moore; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 3868) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John H. Herring; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3869) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Warren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8870) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles D. Robertson, alias Charles D. Harris; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 3871) granting an increase 
of pension to Hiram Haskins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3872) granting an increase of pension to 
David Kronk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bil (H. R. 3873) granting an increase of pension to 
James Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3874) granting an increase of pension 
to Thomas Rairden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3875) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry Workman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3876) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Wiggins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3877) granting an increase of pension to 
Darius M. Smeltzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3878) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Corn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u bill (II. R. 3879) granting un incrense of pension to 
William M. Burnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3880) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3881) granting 2 pension to Mary A, Mur- 
phy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also,.a bill (H. R. 3882) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
Barker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3883) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Peter Scott; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3884) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marcellus M. Pixley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3885) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8886) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Walton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3887) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa Fisk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3888) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiliam Rutter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8889) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3890) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3891) granting an increase of pension 
John A. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (II. R. 3892) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Altman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3893) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3894) granting an increase of pension to 
David L. Coffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3895) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Irey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3896) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Findling; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3897) granting an increase of pension to 
Russell B. Conant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8898) granting an ‘increase of pension to 
Jeremiah C. Chaflin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IT. R. 3899) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Hursey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8900) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ashenhurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8901) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3902) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Butcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3903) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 3904) granting an increase of pension to 
John Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3905) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert C. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3906) granting an increase of pension to 
Truman Grubb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3007) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Higliand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3908) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (II. R. 3909) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Sampson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3910) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Suver: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3911) granting an increase of pension to 
Matthew R. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3912) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Bedell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3913) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Elizabeth Botsford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3914) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8915) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3916) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Leport; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3917) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah T. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3918) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucian L. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3919) granting an increase of pension to 
William Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8920) granting an increase of pension to 
John II. Wayne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3921) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen M. Gibbons; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3922) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Milot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3923) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Denny; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3924) granting an inerease of pension to 
James E. Winegardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3925) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Sherman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3926) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Bradley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8927) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Dean; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3928) granting an increase of pension to 
William Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3929) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Windsor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 3930) granting an increase of pension to 
Willard B. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3931) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Kemper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3932) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac B. Hughey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3933) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac T. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3934) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan ©. Gunder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3935) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Modie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3936) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna N. Burnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3937) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Swank; to the Comniittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3938) granting a pension to Jeanetta 
Blandy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3939) granting a pension to Bertha 
Greaves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3940) granting a pension to Pearl L. Phil- 
Ups; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3941) granting a pension to Sarah E. Wal- 
lace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.. R. 3942) granting a pension to Frances E. 
McKenna ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3943) granting a pension to Kate Lackey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, à bill (H. R. 3044) granting a pension to Nancy Cun- 
ningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8945) granting a pension to Anna L. Col- 
lins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2946) granting a pension to Aschah Barnes; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3947) granting a pension to Grace L. Fin- 
sterwald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3948) granting a pension to John H. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3049) granting a pension to George A. De 
Voe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3950) granting a pension to Winfield S. 
Hicks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 3951) granting a pension to James M. 
Polsley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3952) granting a pension to Sarah Need- 
ham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8953) granting a pension to Martha A. 
Leach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IH. R. 3954) granting a pension to Celia Price; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8955) granting a pension to Charles Me- 
Collister; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3956) granting a pension to Rhoda All- 
wine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8957) for the relief of Isaac Thompson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3958) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
E. Stump; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8959) for the relief of Philip Reiss; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3960) for the relief of William C. McCoy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8961) for the relief of Raymond R. 
Ridenour; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8962) for the relief of Capt. Wilson 
Strickler, Company ©, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cayalry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3063) for the relief of Peter W. Wiggin- 
ton; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3964) for the relief of Robert W. Cald- 
well, First Regiment Ohio Heavy Artillery Volunteers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3965) to correct the military record of 
William C. Wilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8966) to correct the military record of 
W. F. Barr; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 3967) granting 
an increase of pension to John R. Fugill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 3968) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Noah Switzer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3969) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jewell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3970) granting a pension to James F. 
Lingafelter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany bill for relief 
of Richard Franklin Hood; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of Allen Robertson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of Arthur D. Gra- 
ham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of James K. Scott; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of Daniel W. Mar- 
tin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Joseph R. Peck; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of Amanxel L. Spore; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany Dill for relief of Samuel L. D. 
Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of William Mapel; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of Sandy Valley Grange, 
No. 1764, of Mineral City, Ohio, in opposition to the proposed 
Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of the New York Stereotypers' 
Union, No. 1, in favor of the reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Canada; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. > 

By Mr. BATES: Petition of Atlantic Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, Atlantic, Pa., and Lake Shore Grange, Girard, Pa., 
protesting against the passage of the Canadian reciprocity bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Petitions of Bugby Grange, No. 1639, 
of Kingsville, Ohio, and Denmark Grange, No. 1544, of Dorset, 
Ohio, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kent, Barberton, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Cortland, Mineral Ridge, Girard, Niles, Warren, Newton Falls, 
and Ravenna, Ohio, against a parcels-post system; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of George R. Johnson and 29 
others, of Freeland, Luzerne County, Pa., favoring the estab- 
lishment of a national health department; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. F 

By Mr. BULKLEY: Resolntion of the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring a per- 


manent independent tariff commission; to the Conimittee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, protest adopted at meeting on March 29, 1911, by the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Federation of Labor, against any intervention 
by the United States in the affairs of Mexico for the purpose of 
suppressing the present insurrection; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Resolutions of citizens of 
Brookings, S. Dak., against mobilizing the United States Army 
mm e border line of Mexico; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petitions of New York Stereotypers’ 
Union, No. 1, International Stereotypers and Electrotypers' 
Union, New York, and Union League Club of New York City, 
in favor of Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, reaffirming its concurrence in the recommenda- 
tions of the Park Commission; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida : Petition of Miami Chapter of the 
American Woman's League, of Miami, Fla., asking investiga- 
tion of the Post Office Department ruling in matter of the 
Woman's National Daily; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of the State of Wisconsin, 
favoring the retention of the 10-cent tax on oleomargarine ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Wisconsin and of 
Arkansaw, Wis., and resolutions of town meeting in the town 
of York, Clark County, Wis., In opposition to reciprocity treaty. 
with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, protest of citizens of Arkansaw, Wis., against interfer- 
ence of the United States with Mexico; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

3y Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of the executive com- 
mittee of the Lake Michigan Sanitary Association, of Chicago, 
urging Congress to consider and enact legislation looking to 
the investigation of conditions, the determination of practical 
remedies, and the inauguration of administration machinery 
as may effectively offer and enforce protection and relief; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, resolution of John F. Godfrey Post, No. 93, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Pasadena, Cal., favoring the passage of the 
Sulloway bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, resolution of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, reaffirming its concurrence in the recom- 
mendations of the Park Commission and urging upon the Lin- 
coln Memorial Commission and the Commission of Fine Arts 
their adoption of a site proposed in said report; to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

Also, resolutions of the Union League Club, of New York, ask- 
ing for necessary legislation for reciprocity with Canada; of the 
New York Stereotypers’ Union, No. 1, favoring reciprocity treaty 
between United States and Canada; and of the American 
Tariff League, opposing adoption of the Canadian tariff agree- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of William Ellwood, of De Kalb, 
III., in opposition to Canadian tariff agreement, and of the 
Congress of the Knights of Labor, against the pulp and paper 
provisions of the Canadian reciprocity bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of citizens of Ottawa, III., for the creation of a 
national department of health; to the Committee on Expenses 
in the Interior Department. 

Also, petitions of W. H. Fowlie, of Utica, III., for increase of 
pay of clerks in third-class post offices, and of E. J. Lockreim 
and others, of Gardner, III., against a parcels-post law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of Miles Boland; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions of the 
Oyster Growers and Dealers’ Association of North America, 
favoring the proposed tariff agreement with Canada; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of numerous farm- 
ers of Michigan, urging that the Canadian reciprocity bill should 
not become a law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of farmers, business men, and cit- 
izens of Sharon and vicinity, N. Dak., protesting against the 
passage of the reciprocity bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of La Moure and Norma, N. Dak., 
protesting against the enactment of a local rural parcels-post 
service on rural free-delivery routes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of the Willimantic (Conn.) Wo- 
man's Club, for repeal of tax on oleomargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of Roswell A. Benedict, of Norwalk, Conn., 
and of Brooklyn County Grange, against Canadian reciprocity ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of Otto Horsmann and others, of 
Gillett, Wis., urging immediate withdrawal of the American 
Amny from the Mexican border; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

ty Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of the Socialists of Wadena, 
Minn., protesting against Mexican intervention; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of the Rotary Club, of St. Paul, Minn., urging 
passage of Canadian reciprocity bill, and of citizens and farmers 
of Lake George, Stearns County, Minn., protesting against 
passage of bill for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER: Petitions of citizens of Minnesota, asking 
for the recall of American troops from the Mexican border; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of 16 citizens of El Reno, Okla., 
favoring a national health department; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Resolutions of the Business Men's 
Association of Pawtucket, R. I., in favor of the reciprocity 
treaty with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of the Orr Felt & Blanket Co., of 
Piqua, Ohio, against the enactment of the reciprocity treaty 
with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Petition of numerous 
citizens of Massachusetts, including the towns of Charlestown, 
Lynn, and Somerville, favoring the establishment of a national 
department of health; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Rotary Club, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., asking for the passage of the bill appro- 
priating $50,000 for Rainier National Park; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of California, urging 
the building of the battleship New York in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: Resolutions of New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, urging upon the Lincoln 
Memorial Commission and the Commission of Fine Arts their 
adoption of a site for said memorial west of the Washington 
Monument; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of Niagara Alkali Co,, urging an import duty 
of at least 2 cents per pound on all caustic potash; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Stereotypers’ Union No. 1, of New York, 
approving the pending reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petitions of Logan County Pomona Grange, 
No. 8, and Harrison Grange, of Bellefontaine, Ohio; of Cyrus 
Zimmerman, H. C. Marsh, and other members of Canaan Grange, 
No. 857, Amlin, Ohio; and of G. C. Groat, C. W. Lease, and 
O. M. Dirmeyer, a committee representing Pomona Grange, 
Hardin County, Ohio, against the Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of C. E. Todd and other members of Green- 
wood Lodge, No. 841, International Association of Machinists, 
Delaware, Ohio, in favor of the enactment of a law providing 
for the reading or illiteracy test of immigrants; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, April 11, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. CARY and Mr. KAHN appeared at the bar of the House 
and took the oath of office. 
LIST OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk 
a list of the chairmen and the members of the standing com- 
mittees of the House and move their election by the House of 
Representatives (II. Res. 77). 


XLVII——i1 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Elections No. 1.—Messrs. Ansberry (chairman), Edwards, 
Collier, Covington, Holland, Patten of New York, Prouty, 
Maithews, and Willis. 

Elections No. 2.—Messrs. Hamill (chairman), Korbly, Brous- 
sary, Linthicum, Allen, Jacoway, Nelson, Switzer, and Anderson 
of Minnesota. 

Elections No. 3—Messrs. Goldfogle (chairman), Carlin, Wick- 
liffe, Whitacre, Davis of West Virginia, Goodwin of Arkansas, 
Cooper, McKenzie, and Harris. 

Ways and Mcans.—Messrs. Underwood (chairman), Randell of 
Texas, Harrison of New York, Brantley, Shackleford, Kitchin, 
James, Rainey, Dixon of Indiana, Hughes of New Jersey, Hull, 
Hammond, Peters, Palmer, Payne, Dalzell, McCall, Hill, Need- 
ham, Fordney, and Longworth. 

Appropriations—Messrs. Fitzgerald (chairman), Burleson, 
Sherley, Bartlett, Johnson of South Carolina, Page, Saunders, 
McHeury, Rauch, Byrns of Tennessee, Sisson, Kinkead of New 
Jersey, Cox of Ohio, Borland, Cannon, Bingham, Gillett, Taylor 
of Ohio, Malby, Dwight, and Good. 

The Judiciary.—Messrs. Clayton (chairman), Henry of Texas, 
Webb, Carlin, Rucker of Missouri, Houston, Floyd of Arkansas, 
Thomas, Graham, Dupre, Littleton, McCoy, Davis of West Vir- 
ginia, McGillicuddy, Sterling, Moon of Pennsylvania, Higgins, 
Howland, Nye, Norris, and Dodds. 

Banking and Currency.— Messrs. Pujo (chairman), Glass, Tal- 
bott of Maryland, Taylor of Alabama, Moore of Texas, Latta, 
Korbly, Brown, Bulkley, Doughton, Stephens of Mississippi, 
Daugherty, Kindred, Byrnes of South Carolina, Vreeland, Mc- 
Morran, McCreary, Hayes, McKinney, Guernsey, and Campbell. 

Coinage, Weights, and Measures.—Messrs. Hardwick (chair- 
man), Riordan, Ashbrook, Carlin, Ransdell of Louisiana, Bur- 
gess, Tuttle, Donohoe, Reilly, Curley, Griest, Heald, Lindbergh, 
Thistlewood, Mott, Utter, La Follette, Rees, and Kalanianaole. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce.—Messrs. Adamson (chair- 
man), Richardson, Sims, Smith of Texas, Broussard, Goldfogle, 
Hamlin, Sabath, Martin of Colorado, Covington, Cullop, Gould, 
Doremus, Goeke, Stevens of Minnesota, Esch, Knowland, Calder, 
Hamilton of Michigan, Michael E. Driscoll, and Martin of South 
Dakota. ` 

Rivers and Harbors.—Messrs. Sparkman (chairman), Rans- 
dell of Louisiana, Burgess, Humphreys of Mississippi, Taylor of 
Alabama, Ellerbe, Edwards, Small, Booher, Gallagher, Boehne, 
Daniel A. Driscoll, Donohoe, Scully, Lawrence, Davidson, Young 
of Michigan, Rodenberg, Humphrey of Washington, Kennedy, 
and Barchfeld, 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries—Messrs. Alexander 
(chairman), Hardy, Robinson, Wilson of Pennsylvania, Carter, 
Barnhart, Collier, Ayres, Thayer, Burke of Wisconsin, Stone, 
Young of Texas, Post, Faison, Greene, Humphrey of Washing- 
ton, Henry of Connecticut, Hinds, Porter, Stephens of Califor- 
nia, and Parran. 

Agriculture.—Messrs. Lamb (chairman), Lever, Beall. of 
Texas, Stanley, Lee of Georgia, Candler, Heflin, McDermott, 
Wickliffe, Maguire of Nebraska, Kipp, Whitacre, Talcott of New 
York, Rubey, Haugen, McLaughlin, Hawley, Howell, Hanna, 
Plumley, Simmons, and Andrews. 

Foreign Affairs—Messrs. Sulzer (chairman), Flood of Vir- 
ginia, Garner, Legare, Sharp, Cline, Levy, Curley, Linthicum, 
Difenderfer, Goodwin of Arkansas, Stedman, Townsend, Harri- 
son of Mississippi, Foster of Vermont, McKinley, Cooper, Wood 
of New Jersey, Bartholdt, Fairchild, and Kendall. 

Military Affairs—Messrs. Hay (chairman), Slayden, Gordon, 
Dent, Watkins, Conry, Hughes of Georgia, Fields, Lewis, Sweet, 
Patten of New York, Pepper, Evans, Hamilton of West Virginia, 
Prince, Kahn, Burke of Pennsylvania, Bradley, Anthony, Tilson, 
Ames, and Wickersham. 

Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Padgett (chairman), Gregg of Texas, 
Talbott of Maryland, Hobson, Macon, Estopinal, Riordan, Turn- 
bull, Tribble, Witherspoon, Hensley, Buchanan, Bathrick, Lee of 
Pennsylvania, Foss, Loudenslager, Butler, Roberts of Massachu- 
setts, Loud, Bates, and Kopp. 

The Post Office and Post Roads.—Messrs. Moon of Tennessee 
(chairman), Finley, Lloyd, Bell of Georgia, Cox of Indiana, 
Wilson of New York, Mays, Tuttle, Rouse, Fowler, Blackmon, 
Gregg of Pennsylvania, Allen, Reilly, Weeks, Gardner of New 
Jersey, Murdock, Samuel W. Smith, Lafean, Steenerson, Mad- 
den, and Cameron. p 

The Public Lands.—Messrs. Robinson (chairman), Graham, 
Ferris, Taylor of Colorado, Beall of Texas, Estopinal, Dent, 
Raker, Godwin of North Carolina, Claypool, Murray, Maher, 
Rubey, George, Mondell, Volstead, Smith of California, Pray, 
Morgan, Pickett, Speer, and Andrews. 
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Indian Affairs—Messrs. Stephens of Texas (chairman), 
Latta, Ferris, Carter, Gudger, Rucker of Colorado, Russell, 
Konop, Smith of New York, Jacoway, Post, Burke of South 
Dakota, Campbell, McGuire of Oklahoma, Miller, Patton of 
Pennsylvania, Jackson, Warburton, Helgesen, and Cameron. 

The Territories —Messrs. Flood of Virginia (chairman), Hous- 
ton, Humphreys of Mississippi, Legare, Booher, Hardy, Martin 
of Colorado, Davenport, Holland, Connell, Draper, Guernsey, 
Langham, Wedemeyer, Willis, Young of Kansas, Andrews, 
Wickersham, Cameron, and Kalanianaole. 

Insular Affairs —Messrs, Jones (chairman), Garrett, Denver, 
Fornes, Helm, Clark of Florida, Morrison, Dickson of Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson, Davenport, Callaway, Littlepage, Howard, 
Murray, Olmsted, Crumpacker, Fuller, Hubbard, Davis of 
Minnesota, Morse of Wisconsin, Towner, and Rivera. 

Railways and Canals—Messrs. Korbly (chairman), Sharp, 
Broussard, Ellerbe, Gordon, Conry, O’Shaunessy, Harrison of 
Mississippi, Davidson, Kendall, Matthews, Wilder, and La 
Follette. 

Mines and Mining.—Messrs. Foster of Illinois (chairman), 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, Taylor of Colorado, Moss of Indiana, 
White, Fields, Gregg of Pennsylvania, Daugherty, Littlepage, 
Howell, Pray, Slemp, Switzer, Bowman, and Cameron. 

Public Buildings and Growunds.—Messrs. Sheppard (chair- 
man), Burnett, Clark of Florida, Cantrill, Roddenbery, Glass, 
Ashbrook, Barnhart, Gudger, Underhill, Andrus, Austin, Nel- 
son, French, Towner, Copley, and Hartman, 

Education.—Messrs. Lever (chairman), Ansberry, Garner, 
Hobson, Hughes of Georgia, Stack, Thayer, Kindred, Burke of 
5 Volstead, Cary, Farr, Powers, and Akin of New 

ork. 

Labor.—Messrs. Wilson of Pennsylvania (chairman), Hens- 
ley, Maher, Rouse, Lewis, Howard, Buchanan, Gray, Gardner 
of New Jersey, Vreeland, Madison, Hawley, and J. M. C. Smith. 

Patents.—Messrs. Oldfield (chairman), Morrison, Webb, 
Clark of Florida, Alexander, Bulkley, Littleton, Callaway, 
Witherspoon, Currier, Henry of Connecticut, Wilson of Illinois, 
Lenroot, and Wilder. 

Invatid Pensions. -Messrs. Sherwood (chairman), Lindsay, 
Anderson of Ohio, Adair, Russell, Kipp, Jacoway, Burke of 
Wisconsin, Hamilton of West Virginia, Fields, Sulloway, Brad- 
ley, Fuller, Thistlewood, Langham, and Langley. 

Pensions—Messrs. Richardson (chairman), Dickson of Mis- 
sissippi, Daniel A. Driscoll, Aiken of South Carolina, Wilson of 
New York, Rucker of Colorado, Gray, White, Difenderfer, Wood 
of New Jersey, Sells, Rees, Crago, Utter, and Anderson of Min- 
nesota. 

Claims—Messrs. Pou (chairman), Maguire of Nebraska, 
Dies, Cantrill, Dickinson, Levy, Stephens of Mississippi, Fowler, 
Francis, Lindbergh, Heald, Woods of Iowa, Mott, Mitchell, and 
Farr. 

War Claims.—Messrs. Sims (chairman), Gregg of Texas, 
Lee of Georgia, Thomas, Byrnes of South Carolina, Ayres, 
Connell, Pepper, Stone, Morse of Wisconsin, Plumley, Danforth, 
Sloan, J. M. ©. Smith, and Sells. 

The District of Columbia. —-Messrs. Johnson of Kentucky 
(chairman), Aiken of South Carolina, Rothermel, Hamill, 
Adair, Anderson of Ohio, Dies, Oldfield, O’Shaunessy, George, 
Stack, Lobeck, Redfield, Konig, Moore of Pennsylvania, Kahn, 
Cary, Sulloway, Dyer, De Forest, and Berger. 

Revision of the Laics.—Messrs. Watkins (chairman), Morri- 
son, Cullop, Raker, Francis, Gould, Young of Texas, Moon of 
Pennsylvania, Danforth, McKenzie, and Harris. 

Reform in the Civil Service—Messrs. Godwin of North Caro- 
lina (chairman), Finley, Pujo, Carter, Dies, Boehne, Dupre, 
Taleott of New York, Gillett, Young of Kansas, Kent, and 
Prouty. 

Election of President, Vice President, etc.—Messrs. Rucker 
of Missouri (chairman), Conry, Turnbull, Hobson, Thomas, 
Stedman, Tribble, Claypool, Olmsted, Young of Michigan, Slemp, 
Danforth, and Porter. 

Alcoholic Liquor Vrafic—Messrs. Candler (chairman), Sa- 
bath, Gregg of Texas, Edwards, Francis, Lee of Pennsylvania, 
Smith of New York, Barchfeld, Pray, Longworth, and Roberts of 
Nevada. 

Irrigation of Arid Tands—Messrs. Smith of Texas (chair- 
man), Pujo, Ellerbe, Rucker of Colorado, Hughes of Georgia, 


Taylor of Colorado, Raker, Smith of New York, Kinkaid of | 


Nebraska, Greene, Andrus, Roberts of Nevada, and Lafferty. 

Immigration and Naturalization—Messrs. Burnett (chair- 
man), Sabath, Moore of Texas, Adair, Goldfogle, Bell of Geor- 
gia, Curley, Brown, Konig, Gardner of Massachusetts, Hayes, 
Moore of Pennsylvania, Catlin, Helgesen, and Powers. 


Bependitures in the State Department.—Messrs. Hamlin 
(chairman), Dent, Roddenhery, Stephens of Mississippi, Davis 
of Minnesota, Tilson, and Wedemeyer. 

Haependitures in the Treasury Department.—Messrs. Cox of 
Indiana (chairman), Garrett, Lobeck, Goeke, Hill, Young of 
Michigan, and Morgan. 

Expenditures in the War Departnent—Messrs. Helm (chair- 
man), Booher, Martin of Colorado, Bulkley, Hinds, Speer, and 
Warburton. 

Expenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs. Hardy 
(chairman), Sherwood, Doremus, Faison, McKinley, MeMorran, 
and Miller. 

Expenditures in the Post Office Department—Messrs. Ash- 
brook (chairman), Alexander, Redfield, McCoy, Austin, Slemp, 
and Towner. 

Eæpenditures in the Interior Department.—Messrs. Graham 
0 on” Ferris, George, Hensley, Mondell, Hanna, and 

atlin. x 

Eæpenditures in the Department of Justice. -Messrs. Beall 
of Texas (chairman), Macon, Cantrill, Murray, Hubbard, How- 
land, and Porter. 

Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture.—Messrs. 
Moss of Indiana (chairman), Floyd of Arkansas, Mays, Dough- 
ton, Higgins, French, and Sloan. 

Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor.— 
Messrs. Rothermel (chairman), McDermott, Young of Texas, 
McGillicuddy, McGuire of Oklahoma, Madden, and Patton of 
Pennsylvania. 

Expenditures on Public Buildings —Messrs. Cline (chairman), 
Konop, Blackmon, Bathrick, Henry of Connecticut, Esch, and 
McLaughlin. 

Rutes.—Messrs. Henry of Texas (chairman), Pou, Hardwick, 
Stanley, Garrett, Foster of Illinois, Denver, Dalzell, Wilson of 
Illinois, Madison, and Lenroot. 

Accounts.—Messrs. Lloyd (chairman), Garner, Floyd of Ar- 
kansas, Fornes, Latta, Roddenbery, Hughes of West 
Virginia, Currier, Draper, and Griest. 

Mileage—Messrs. Lee of Pennsylvania (chairman), Konop, 
Scully, Kennedy, and Lafferty. 

The Gensus.—Messrs. Houston (chairman), Small, Bell of 
Georgia, Moore of Texas, Helm, Rothermel, Cline, Gallagher, 
Russell, Holland, Crumpacker, Hughes of West Virginia, Lang- 
ley, Stephens of California, Crago, and Mitchell. 

The Library.—Messrs. Slayden (chairman), Townsend, Eyans, 
Gardner of Massachusetts, and Pickett. 

Printing—NMessrs. Finley (chairman), Barnhart, and Focht, 

Enrolled Bilis—Messrs. Cravens (chairman), Ayres, Thayer, 
Whitacre, Anthony, Parran, and Akin of New York. 

Industrial Arts and Lerpositions—Messrs. Heflin (chairman), 
Collier, Cullop, Covington, Cravens, Turnbull, White, Sweet, 
Hamilton of West Virginia, Underhill, Rodenberg, Woods of 
Towa, Kahn, Bowman, and Kent. 

Disposition of Uscless Hxecutive Papers.—Messrs. Talbott of 
Maryland (chairman) and McCreary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to the 
House that on this list of committces that I have sent to the 
Clerk's desk there are two Democratic vacancies, one on the 
Committee on Accounts, which was created by an amendment to 
the rules after the Democratic caucus had adopted the list of 
Democratic members, and the other on the Committee on Re- 
yision of the Laws, which was left vacant through a mistake. 
I understand that there are five or six places that the minority 
haye left vacant, which, of course, will be at their disposition 
to fill at any time. 

Mr. MANN. There being two vacancies in the membership, 
which may possibly be filled by minority Members later. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, if the gentleman from Illinois 
desires to occupy any time on the question I will be glad to 
yield to him. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Hoy much time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire simply to ask a ques- 
tion for information. Is the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BERGER] charged to the minority? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He is charged to the minority. é 

Mr. KENDALL. And his position on committees is to be de- 
ducted from the minority membership? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely. It has always been that 
way. 
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Mr. KENDALL. I simply wanted to inquire whether the 
majority had refused to recognize his right to representation 
upon committees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. Mr. BERGER is not a mem- 
ber of the majority party. He belongs to a party that is not 
in control in this House, and all parties that are not in control 
in this House belong to the minority. We gave Mr. BERGER the 
place on the committee on which he desired to be placed. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has 
criticized the Democratic side of the House because of the fact 
that it had increased some of the large committees of the House 
to 21 members, and of those members taken 14 and given 7 to 
the minority. I do not think it is a serious charge, but as I 
desire the Record to state our position in the matter, I have 
prepared a statement, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask 
the Clerk to read in my time, so that it may appear in the 
RECORD. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Under a resolution of the Democratic caucus 15 committees of the 
House were increased to 21 members, to be divided 14 to the majority 
and 7 to the minority. 

The representation of the two parties on these committees in the 
last Congress and in the present one is as follows: 


Sixty-first Sixty-second 
Congress. Congress. 
Commit tees. 
Demo- | Repub- | Demo- | Repub- 
crats. Ucans. eruts. licans, 

1. Agriculture 7 12 14 7 
2. Appropriations..... 6 11 14 7 
8. Banking and Currency. 7 12 14 7 
4. District of Columbia T 12 14 7 
5. Foreign Affairs 7 12 14 7 
6. Interstate and Foreign Commerce 6 12 l4 7 
ne — i 6 12 l4 j 7 
8. Merchant Marine and Fisherie: 7 12 14 7 
9. Military Affairs rr 7 13 14 7 
eee E T 7 12 14 7 
11. Insular Affairs 7 12 l4 or 
12. Post Offices and Post Roads 6 13 14 7 
13. Public Lands 7 13 14 7 
14. Rivers and Harbo 1 8 12 14 7 
15. Ways and Means 7 12 14 7 
W ILLL  O 182 210 105 


Se ALU 

In the Sixty-first Congress there were 215 Republicans and 176 
Democrats and independents when the committees were made up. In 
the Sixty-second Congress (the present one) there are 227 Democrats 
and 164 Republicans and independents. 

These 15 committees had an aggregate membership in the Sixty-first 
Congress of 284 members, and in this Congress of 315. The Demo- 
cratic minority had 102 places in the last Congress, and the Republican 
minority has been given 105 places in this Congress, an increase of 
three places, but the total membership of these committees has been 
increased from 284 to 315, so to maintain the relative proportion of 
numbers the equation would be as 284, the total number in the Sixty- 
first Congress, is to 102, the representation accorded the Democrats 
by the Republicans, as would 315 be to the number the minority would 
be entitled to if they had maintained their relative number in the 
House. 284: 102 :: 315: xð 113. . 

The answer of course would be 113, but the Republicans came back 
with only 164 Members, as compared to 176 for the Democrats in the 
former Congress, so to ascertain what their relative strength on these 
committees should be, the equation would be to compare 164 Members 
with 118 committee places, as 176 Members would compare with the 
answer. 164:113::176:x=—105. 

The resulting answer is 105 Members on the 15 committees that were 
increased in numbers, and this is exactly what the Democrats gave the 
Republican minority on these committees. 

n the other committees in the House the Republicans were given 
the same representation that the Democrats had before in the same pro- 
portion of members to the relative size of the committees, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Republican minority is much smaller in mem- 
bers than was the Democratic minority in the last Congress. So that 
the Republicans have more places in proportion to the number of places 
on the committees and their Members in the House than was accorded 
the Democrats in the last Congress by the Republicans. 

Six committees were abolished because they were a useless charge on 
the Treasury, the Democrats losing 44 and the Republicans 30 places, 
as they were apportioned in the last Congress. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that in the figures that the gentleman 
gives he charges to the Republicans on committees the Delegates 
of the last Congress. Does the gentleman think that that is a 
fair representation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not in this list of committees, There 
is no Delegate on this proposition at all. 

Mr. MANN. I will call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the Clerk just read that in the last House the 
Republicans had 13 on the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Democrats 7. That included the Delegates. There are other 
cases in the same list. Wyidently whoever prepared that did 
not consider the difference between a yoting member of the 
committee and a looking-on member. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The only men who were put on this 
committee as Delegates were placed there because the places 
were created as unanimous-consent places, and of course, if 
the gentleman has the Delegates to fill the places, he is charge- 
able with them. If we had had the Delegates, we would have 
been chargeable with them also, ` 


Mr. MANN. Wel, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The geùtleman understands that under the 
rules the number on a committee is fixed at a certain figure 
and Delegates are not included in that number at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘They are on some committees. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; in no case is a 
Delegate included as a part of the membership of a committee 
where the number of the committee is given. In every case 
the Delegate is an additional member of the committee, made 
by the rules an additional member and not a portion of the 
number fixed by the rules, but in the gentleman’s figures he has 
included the Delegates as part of the number on the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On which committee? 

Mr. MANN. The Military Affairs is one. I caught others; 
at least one other, as they were being read. I will not under- 
take to say which it was. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman is mistaken in 
his statement, but if I did include one it would not change the 
equation. 

Mr. MANN. More than one 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. The figures will speak for themselves. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not intend to change them. 

Mr. MANN. I know the gentleman does not intend to do so. 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. But I want to say to the gentleman 
from Illinois this: He has charged this side of the House, in 


the publie press, with being unfair to the minority. Now, I 
want to say to him that when we increased these 15 big com- 
mittees to the size of 21 and took two-thirds for our side and 
one-third for his side we. in the first place, gave him two more 
Members—three more Members—he could find places for on 
that side of the House than we had in the last Congress. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Two more is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. More than that, on these 15 committees 
when you work out the relative proportion of the membership 
of the two sides of this House you have got identically on these 
committees the same proportion to-day that we had in the last 
Congress, and you can not figure it any other way. That pro- 
portion, if you work out the ratio in proportion to the member- 
ship, is 105 places and we have given 105 places. Now, more 
than that, on all the other committees of this House, many of 
them important committees, although we increase our majority 
over your majority, there we not only give you as many places 
as we had before, but we have given you a few additional places 
to what we had before on these committees. We have not cut 
you down at all. More than that, this is the first time in the 
history of this House, so far as the memory of man runs to it, 
when a majority of this House has allowed the minority leader 
to bring a list of committee assignments to their committee and 
accept his assignment of his own people to represent his own 
party without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t” 
[Loud and continued applause on the Democratie side.]! It 
does not lie in the mouth of the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois to charge this side of the Chamber with unfairness 
when he knows and I know, without calling names, that in the 
making up of the great committees of this House in the past 
men have been put on the committees to represent the minority 
side of the House who he knows and I know did not represent 
the political principles of the party to which they were charged. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
Alabama answer one question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I can. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Has there ever been an 
instance throughout this whole country’s history up to the 
present day when the minority party has been allowed such a 
small proportional share of representation on committees? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; in the last Congress. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
tant committees? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You asked me in reference to all the 
committees. 


Will the gentleman from 


Is that true of the impor- 
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Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I asked you if it is true 
of the important committees, the ones which are under dis- 
cussion, and not the small and unimportant committees which 
you have abolished. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will allow me to an- 
swer him, I will say that I have already stated that in these 15 
great committees the proportion in the number of the majority 
and the number of the minority—the relative proportion—on those 
committees to-day is identically what it was two years ago. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And on the smaller com- 
mittees of the House you have a larger proportion of representa- 
tion than we had two years ago. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman is entirely 
mistaken in his facts. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not entirely mistaken. I will ask 
the gentleman In what instance? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
e yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT]? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] has asked you whether or not in the history of Con- 
gress any such proportion of representation was given to the 
minority on important committees. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that in the Fifty-first Congress, known 
as the“ Reed“ Congress, where the representation was 166 Re- 
publicans to 159 Democrats, a majority of only 7, the Speaker 
only allowed a representation on the important committees, 
like Ways and Means—which consisted of 18 members—of the 
Democrats 5 members and the Republicans S, and that upon 
the Committee on Appropriations, consisting of 15 members, the 
Democrats were only permitted to have 6, and that on the Judi 
ciary Committee they were allowed the same proportion, and 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, consisting of 17 members, 
the Republicans were given 10 members and the Democrats 7? 
That was when the Republicans came back to power in the 
Fifty-first Congress. Is it not a fact that in this Congress the 
representation given by the majority to the Republicans now 
is far more favorable to the Republicans than was given to the 
Democrats by the Republican majority for the last 20 years 
when the Republicans had control? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt the gentleman is right. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yicld to 
the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
has had rend at the Clerk’s desk a complicated problem in 
mathematics, which even an expert or actuary would not be 
able to comprehend in its entirety without examining it. I want 
a few simple facts from the gentleman. I gathered from those 
figures that whereas on those 15 principal committees in the 
last Congress the majority had 182 members it now has 210, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir. You are entirely mistaken. 
The majority in the last Congress had 248. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Members of the 15 commit- 
tees referred to? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Two hundred and forty-eight members 
of these 15 committees. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wait a minute. In the Sixty-first 
Congress the majority—that is, the Republican Party—had 182 
members. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
said, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And in this Congress the majority 
has 210. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. That is precisely what I 
inquired. That makes the majority gaining, by this readjust- 
1 5 committees, 28 members, the difference between 182 
and 210. 

Mr. MANN. That includes five Delegates. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. As to that I am not aware. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. I will refer him to my list. 

Mr. MARTIN: of South Dakota. The minority on these 15 
committees in the last Congress had 102 members. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I understood from the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] the other 
day that the Republicans now actually have only 104 instead 
of 105. 


That is precisely what I 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


I understand that the gentleman is 
making a speech and not.asking a question. 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I am asking for the facts. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will give the facts. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If I understand correctly, 
the minority has upon these 15 committees now, under the 
claim of the gentleman from Alabama, three more members 
than before. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Now, I would like to ask the 
gentleman upon what hypothesis or theory he is endeavoring to 
convince the minority that it has the same proportion of the 
increase of the membership of these committees, when there has 
been an increase in the entire 15 committees of 31 members 
and the majority has taken an increase of 28 and the minority 
3, or less than one-ninth of the increase? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It might be un impossible proposition 
for me to try to convince my distinguished friend of anything 
on this subject, but I want to say this: If you had received 
your proportion of increase in this Congress, without recard to 
the loss of Members, if the membership had been identically the 
same, the number of places you would have been entitled to on 
these 15 committees would have been 113 instead of 105. But 
you lost a number of men in proportionate representation. You 
have 25 less, or about that; and when you work out your reln- 
tive proportion in loss of Members, it brings you down to 105, 
identically the number that we have given. 

Mr, MARTIN of South Dakota. If the gentleman will permit 
me to say just a word before I take my seat, I want to say it 
certainly will be impossible of demonstration; we have not the 
time at this moment to make the computation; but when out 
of an increase of 31 members the minority is given only 3 of 
the increase and the majority 28, or nine times as many, the 
minority certainly lias not been treated the same as the nia- 
jority. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
find out. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that I will work it out, and I will later give the result. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to yield just for a little statement. The gentleman has 
stated, as I understood now, that the majority membership of 
these committees in the last House was 182. The gentleman 
must be in error about that, unless he has ineluded the 5 
Delegates. The actual majority membership representation in 
the last House was 177. 

The gentleman has also stated that the minority representa- 
tion was 102. The actual minority membership representation 
was 103. 

Now, the gentleman's side has increased the committees by 
35. It has given to the minority 2 of the increase, 1 going 
to the Republicans and 1 to the Socialists, and the gentleman's 
side has taken 33 of the increase. How, then, can the geutle- 
man say that the proportion is the same, when, with a ma- 
jority of 16 Members they get 33 more places on the 15 leading 
committees, which is more than two places to a Member, and 
when the fact is that the representation on the committees 
does not equal one place to a Member? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I stated the equation. In adding up 
the minority places on these committees—I think the total is 
102—the gentleman's arithmetic does not agree with mine in 
one place. Possibly the gentleman is right. Possibly I am 
right. 

But I want to say this further to the gentleman from Illinois: 
It is a well-known fact in this House that when the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee was made up, of which he 
had the honor to be the distinguished chairman, it was under- 
stood that it was made up at his suggestion and at his request 
at the last Congress, and when he suggested the making up of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee there were 
12 Republicans and 6 Democrats placed on that committee. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] That is in the proportion 
of two to one. 

When we made up these great legislative committees, not 
attempting to take any of your representation and place it at 
the weak points, but giving you full opportunity to place your 
battle line as strong as you can, we have only taken the pro- 
portionate representation that the gentleman from Illinois 
thought was fair in making up his own great committee. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


If you work out the equation, you will 
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Mr. MANN. I think it is due to me to say that I did not 
make up the committee. That ends that argument. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was so understood. 

Mr. CANNON rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from IIlinois? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me for five 
minutes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield whatever time the gentleman 
desires. 

Mr. CANNON. Three minutes or five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWCOD. I will yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Canyon] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the reading 
of the percentage statement by the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Unperwoop]. Frankly, it seems to me that In effect the 
statement darkens counsel where the fact is patent. The gen- 
tleman has referred to the organization of the House for four 
Congredses in the past, and more particularly I take it to the 
organization of the House in the Sixty-first Congress. There 
never has been a time in the history of the Governmert when 
the House could not have elected its committees under the 
rules, if it desired so to do; and yet, so far as I recollect, never 
perhaps but once or twice in the life of the Nation has the 
House elected its committees, preferring under all administra- 
tions to leave that matter to the Speaker, holding him responsi- 
ble for the organization. So that what has been done in this 
respect in the past has been done substantially with the ap- 
proyal of the House. So much for that. r 

When I first became Speaker there had always been com- 
plaint that the minority was not organized for strength, and in 
a spirit of fairness, as I thought at that time, I tendered to 
the minority lender, Representative WILLIAMS, the request that 
he organize the minority; and I advised him that, while the 
majority was responsible for the organization, the appoint- 
ments would be made substantially in accordance with his 
selections except where they interfered with the geographical 
plan of the majority by including on the same committee a 
disproportionate representation from a particular State or sec- 
tion, Representative Wirmrams, the minority leader, organized 
the minority in three Congresses, and, so far as I recollect, his 
recommendations were literally adopted, with perhaps four or 
five exceptions, in cases where I, representing the majority, 
made objection. I believe in a majority of the instances he 
acquiesced in my view, and in perhaps two out of the five he 
said I, representing the majority, must assume the responsibil- 
ity, which I did. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
such further time as he desires. 

Mr. CANNON. Not much time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Then I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr, CANNON, I was the object of much criticism in the 
country and of some criticism from the majority side. Never- 
theless I do not regret my action. 

At the last session of Congress it was determined by the then 
minority leader [Mr. Crank of Missouri], as I was informed, 
that he would not organize the minority unless the orzaniza- 
tion he offered should be written in without the dotting of an 
“i” or the crossing of a “t.” I said the majority was re- 
sponsible, and that I, representing the majority, would treat 
his recommendations in the same spirit that I had treated the 
recommendations of his predecessor in the three preceding 
Congresses. The gentleman declined, and I organized the 
minority. I did it to the best of my ability, and I am delighted 
to know that, following substantially the rule of seniority, you 
have practically accepted the organization that I made as 
Speaker of the House in the last Congress. [Applause on the 

‘Republican side]. I think that is quite a compliment to me 
and to the majority side. 

That I made mistakes in organizing the majority, and per- 
chance the minority, is I presume true; but, as the representa- 
tive of the majority, I was responsible, and I performed my 
duty honestly, after diligent inquiry and consideration, and 
I have no apologies to make. I made mistakes; yes. I doubt 
if this Honse could be organized by any agency, whether by the 
Speaker, by the minority leader, or by a caucus, without mis- 
takes being made. I have heard some rumblings from members of 
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the present majority, so that perchance if you should all be 
placed under oath it might not appear that every indiridual is 
plensed with the organization. If all are pleased, I would be 
glad to be informed of that fact. 7 

Now, coming down to the absolute merits of the proposition, 
I am not going to complain touching the action of the majority. 
If you have not given the minority suficient representation, you 
are responsible. The majority is always responsible. You bear 
the responsibility for the organization, not only of the majority, 
but of the minority as well. You Faye allowed us to organize 
the minority, and our minority leader has made the organiza- 
tion. You are responsible for that. You are responsible for 
selecting the committees by the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee. I have no objection to your doing so, be- 
cause you have supreme power and absolute responsibility, and 
this Congress, and the House of Representatives composing a 
part of the Congress, are not going to be condemned or ap- 
proved because of tle personnel of the various committees, 
You will stand or fall by the legislation that you assist in 
enacting, and I am willing to abide that test. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minois has 
again expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 25 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yicld 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose at this time to 
detain the House with a dissertation on the mathematical sitta- 
tion. I propose to analyze the mathematics of this situation 
in some remarks which I shall have printed in the Recorp under 
the leave to extend a speech which I made a few days ago. 
But it is so easy as to the mathematics thnt a child capable of 
entering the third grade in school would know that the mathe- 
matics of the gentleman from Alabama, or whoever prepared 
the figures for him, are incorrect. 

In the last House the Republicans had a majority of 47. In 
this House the Democrats have a majority of 63, only 16 more 
majority. They have increased the number of places on the 
15 leading committees by 35, and of those places they have 
taken 33 and given the minority but 2. As the number of 
places on these committees is not equal to the number of Members 
in the House, it is mathematically impossible to prove that the 
ratio is the same when they now take more than twice as many 
new places as they have increased their majority. 

I commend that statement to the gentleman who prepared 
the figures for the gentleman from Alabama. In the first place, 
they include the Delesates in their computation, not knowing 
tliat the Delegates were not members of the committee as fixed 
by the number in the rules, but under a special rule were added 
as additional members without the authority to vote in the com- 
mittee at all. I suppose it is not strange that the gentleman 
from Alabama who has not served on one of these committees 
for years, because he has been on a more responsible committees, 
did not know that a Delegate was only seen and heard and had 
no vote. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one word to this side of the House in re- 
gard to the committee assignments. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois, my colleague, the former Speaker of this House, made the 
committee assignments for four Congresses, and on this occa- 
sion, the responsibility having been placed on me by this side 
of the House and by that side of the House, I have made the 
recommendations which I made that are new up for approyal 
by the House, working in connection with the gentleman from 
Illinois, my colleague, the former Speaker; as to all the assign- 
ments which have now been proposed to this side of the House, 
I have availed myself of his knowledge, of his skill, of his 
superior wisdom in connection with them, and I hope thut the 
assignments which have been made may receive the approval 
not only of this side of the House in general, but of each in- 
dividual Member. [Applause.] I hope that it may help to re- 
sult in a unified minority which, when the time rolls on a 
little further, will again become n powerful majority. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois a .question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from ‘Texas desires to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois a question, and I will yield the 
gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As I understand it, in the last 
Congress the Committee on Indian Affairs was composed of 18 
members, and now it is composed of 19 members, and that 
additional member is a Republican. They have one more on 
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the minority at this session than they had at the last Congress, 
and I do not think that is fair and just. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Texas, who 
has served on the Committee on Indian Affairs for years, and 
who now has his attention for the first time directed to the 
fact that the rules for years have provided for 19 members on 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, that no one apparently on the 
committee representing the majority discovered that fact, and 
they only named 11 majority members for the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and left the balance of the committee to be 
named by me. Knowing the rules, we named 8 members of 
that committee. I called the attention of the Ways and Means 
Committee to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I called it to the gentleman’s attention 
a few minutes ago. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas, having served for 
years on the committee, has not discovered the number allowed 
that committee by the rules. The gentleman can learn some 
things by asking questions, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying to see 
the amiable face of the ex-Speaker on the floor of the House 
to-day, while he seems to be so very fair in his statements; 
Mr. Speaker, I also have great respect for the distinguished 
leader of the minority of the House [Mr. Mann], but it seems 
to me that so far he has been dealing in rather trivial poli- 
tics. He would have the country believe that the Demo- 
cratic Party prevented his side from haying due consideration 
when the rules came up for adoption last Tuesday. 

Mr. Speaker, we accorded the gentleman’s party 4 hours’ 
debate, and we were willing to give an additional 40 minutes 
if the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] had not ob- 
jected. We also gave them the right of offering a substitute 
for our rules, and provided that in the substitute his party 
could embrace one amendment, or one hundred or more amend- 
ments, if they had chosen to do so. 5 

We remember that for the preceding 14 years the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] has risen 
in his place and offered the rules of the former Republican 
Congress without giving us the right to amend in any respect. 
If he had given us the privilege of offering a substitute, with 
only one amendment to the old rules, we would have been con- 
tented; and the country, perhaps, would have been satisfied. 
Democrats would have offered an amendment taking the power 
of appointing committees from the Speaker, thus restoring it 
where it belongs—to the membership of this House. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] But the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZzELL] simply offered the rules of the former House 
and moved the previous question. We were not permitted the 
poor privilege of offering one amendment. 

The gentleman from Illinois, the ex-Speaker of this House, is 
apparently very fair this morning in his statements. I have 
always believed that this is a Government of parties, and have 
thought the majority responsible for the Government when 
they are in the ascendancy and that the minority should be 
responsible for their own party affairs. After long deliberation 
it is evident to me that the minority should have the absolute 
right to fix their representation on standing committees, a 
privilege we are now according the minority. And if anyone 
will fairly investigate and make the calculation for himself he 
will ascertain we have done no injustice to gentlemen on that 
side of the House. 

Let us take the committees in the Sixty-first Congress. The 
Committee on Agriculture was composed of 12 Republicans and 
6 Democrats, the same proportion we have used in this Con- 
gress. On the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads the 
Republicans took 12 members and gave the Democrats 6. In 
constituting the Committee on the Judiciary the Republicans 
took 12 members and gave the Democrats 6. With the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the last Congress, 
the Republicans took 12 members and gave the Democrats 6; 
and we are dealing just as fairly with Republicans as they did 
with Democrats, and we intend that the country shall thor- 
oughly understand it from this discussion to-day. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] says that as 
Speaker in practically all instances he deferred to the minority 
leader, and that he yielded to the Hon. Joux SHARP WILLIAMS 
in the make-up of certain committees; that sometimes, for 
„ geographical reasons” he could not concur with the selection 
made by that gentleman. Let us see. He removed from the 
Committee on Agriculture the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANDLERI. He removed from the Committee on Agriculture the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. He refused to ap- 
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point the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wesr] on the 
Committee on the Judiciary after Mr. Wirrrams had recom- 
mended him. He refused to appoint the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Suma] on the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors after Mr. Wirentams had indorsed him. He now says he did 
this in order to maintain the“ geographical parity ” on the com- 
mittees. He did other eecentric things in the make-up of com- 
mittèees on both sides of the House. We submit that question 
to the candid consideration of the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we should put aside these small quibblings, 
und go forward and meet the great issues confronting the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratie side.] In the 
last analysis it will be found that we will stand for our pledges 
to the country, and when the gavel falls at the end of the 
Sixty-second Congress it will be ascertained that we haye kept 
the faith in letter, in spirit, and in substance to the American 
voters and redeemed every promise we made them. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution for the election of the committees of the 
House. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the adoption of the 
resolution to elect the Members named in the places on the com- 
mittees as designated. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
following resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 47. 

Resolved, That the Committce on Ways and Means be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done as may be required in the trans- 
action of its business. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the gentleman means to 
ask unanimous consent for the passage of that resolution? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
just reported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following 
resolution and ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion and adoption. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama offers the fol- 
lowing resolution and asks unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

- House resolution 49. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means be authorized to 
sit during the sessions of the House and during the recess of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REVISION AND CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I present the following joint 
resolution and ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion and adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 56) to create and creating a joint com- 
mittee to continue the consideration of the revision and codification 
of the laws of the United States. 

Resolred, etc., That a joint committee be, and hereby is, appointed, 
consisting of the Senators com onn the committee of the Senate on 
Revision of the Laws of the Unit States and the members of the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws of the House of Representatives to 
examine, consider, and submit to Congress recommendations upon 
the reviston and codification of laws reported by the statutory re- 
vision commission heretofore authorized to revise and codify the laws 
of the United States, including all laws of a general nature, permanent 
in character, passed since the submission to Congress on December 15 
1906, of the final report of said commission, and that the said join 
committee be authorized to sit during the recess of Congress, to order 
such printing and binding done as may be required in the transaction 
of its business, and to incur such expense as may be deemed necessary; 
all such expenses to be paid in equal proportions from the contingent 
funds of the Senate and House of Representatives, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to objeet 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida objects, 
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PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 43. 


Resolved, That authority is granted to do all printing and binding 
for the Committee on Appropriations deemed necessary in connection 
with the subjects considered by said committee during the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to, 
LEAVE TO SIT DURING THE SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 42. 


Resolved, That the Committee on oy il pale or such subcom- 
mittee as they may designate, shall have leave to sit during the sessions 
of the House dur the Sixty-second Congress and during the recesses 
of that Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
just read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 45. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-second Congress is authorized to have such 
printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may be neces- 
sary for the transaction of its business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to suggest to the gentlemen offering these resolutions 
that they include everything in one resolution. It is a waste 
of time to pass two resolutions here, one authorizing printing 
and binding and the other authorizing such committees to sit. 

Mr, HAY. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman as far 
as I am concerned E am not going to ask anything except the 
adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some of the committees are not asking 
for that privilege and some should not be given that privilege. 

Mr. MANN. That may be, but gentlemen ought not to put in 
two resolutions; it is n waste of the time of the House when 
one would accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Somebody might object to one and not 
to the other. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 46. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be authorised to have 
such printing and binding done as may be required in the transaction 
of its business. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing resolution and ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 


[After a pause.] The 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 44. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be nuthor- 
ized to have such printing and binding done as may be required in 
the transaction of its business. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I also offer a 
further resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be author- 
ized to sit during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
just read. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Ponnsylyania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if there is immediate necessity for the Committee on the 
District of Columbia meeting during the sessions of the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that these are exactly the same resolutions that were adopted 
at the beginning of the last session of Congress and were 
clipped from the Recorp. There are 25 or 30 bills pending be- 
fore the committee now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The question is whether the 
Members of the minority who are on the committee will not 
have their hands so filled with other business that they will not 
be able to accommodate themselves wholly to the business of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia should it meet 
during sessions of the House. $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can give no answer to that. 
But I will say to the gentleman that the committee will be 
called together and their convenience consulted as to meeting 
days and time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that the 
Committee on the District of Columbia is a yery busy one, that 
much local business arises, and that it takes a great deal of 
the time of the members, both of the majority and the minority, 
and if there is no real, actual, hurrying necessity for meetings 
of the committee during the sessions of the House, it would 
seem to me inadvisable to pass this resolution at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can say to the gentleman that 
I care nothing in the world about it, as to whether it passes 
or not. If he is not willing to conduct the business of the com- 
mittee, nail up the doors. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it not be better to let 
it stand until the necessity arises? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky permit me 
to interject a remark? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moorr] can object all he wants to. 

Mr. I would like to make this suggestion to the gen- 
tlemen who are asking leaye for their committees to sit during 
the sessions of the House. I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for a number of 
years, and have been chairman of it for two years, and during 
the last two years that committee reported in more than 30 per 
cent of the bills that finally became laws during the Sixty-first 
Congress, and yet that committee never asked leave to sit durin; 
the sessions of the House. That was one reason why the work it 
brought before this House always received careful and generous 
attention on the part of the House. The members of the committee 
were here on the floor instead of being off in a committee room. 
They were able to transact the business of the committee in the 
morning and be in the House during the sessions òf the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I object for the 
present, 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIO BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 38. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds he 
authorized to have such printing and binding done for the use of the 
committee as may be necessary during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to, 


[After a pause.] The 
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COMMITTEE ON WAR CLAIMS, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution and 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 41. 


Resolved, That the Committee on War Claims be authorized to have 
such printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may be 
necessary during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 51. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be authorized to haye 
such printing and binding done as may be necessary in the transaction 
of its business during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON THE TERRITORIES, 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the adoption of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 53. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Territories be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done for the use of the committce as 
shall be necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty- 
second Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 54. 

Resolved, That the Contmittee on Foreign Affairs be, and the same 
hereby is, authorized to have such printing and binding done as may be 
necessary for the use of the committee during the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 55. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Insular Affairs be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done for the committee as may be 
necessary during the Sixty-second Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 56. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic be, and is 
hereby, authorized to have such printing and binding done as shall be 
necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Mississippi if this same 
resolution has heretofore been passed by the House?- 

Mr. CANDLER. It has. 

Mr. MANN. Has that committee had the privilege heretofore? 

Mr. CANDLER. It has, : 


Mr. MANN. 
The SPEAKER. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


I shail not object. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO, 3. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration and adoption of the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 57. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Elections No. 3 is hereby author- 
ized during the Sixty-second Congress to have such printing and bind- 
ing done as may be required in the transaction of its business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman whether or not any 
notices of contests have come to this House up to this time? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLDP. I think so. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I am quite certain they have. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to have some definite 
information. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLDB. I am so informed. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What are they? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. There is one from Iowa and one from 
Maryland. There are several, as I understand. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say to the gentleman from 
New York that I am not disposed to make any captious objec- 
tion, but unless I can get some more information than simply the 
statement that the gentleman believes that there is a case 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I will say to the gentleman that there are 
several cases. 

Mr. HAMILL. There is the Gill case, from Maryland. 

Mr. MANN. The business of an Elections Committee can 
not be conducted without authority to print. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understand that; but unless there 
is some business to transact I do not see how they can do any 
printing. Will the gentleman from Illinois state what bind- 
ing they would do? I can understand that they ought to have 
the right to print stationery, but as to binding, I can not see 
how they need do that unless there is business. 

Mr. MANN. I have served on the committee so long that 
I can tell the gentleman it is quite necessary to print the briefs, 
and sometimes necessary to bind them. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is in case of contested elec- 
tions. In the event they do not haye any contested elections 
they can not need any binding. 

Mr. MANN. In that case they will not need to have any- 
thing printed or bound; but there are some contested-election 
cases. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 40. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands is authorized to 
have such printing and binding done for the use of the committee as 
may be necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty- 
second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLD- 
FIELD] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 50. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be authorized to have such 
printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may be 
necessary during the Sixty-second Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 39. 


Resolved, That the Committce on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
be authorized to have such PERDOE and binding done as shall be neces- 
sary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MANUAL AND DIGEST. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia offers another 
resolution and asks unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 48. 

Resolved, That there be printed 2,000 copies of a manual and digest 
of the rules and practice of the House of Representatives for the first 
session of the Sixty-second Congress, the same to be bound and distrib- 
uted under the direction of the Speaker and Clerk of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN, This is a resolution to print 2,000 copies of the 
Manual and Digest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. It is in the exact words of the reso- 
lution adopted in the last Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Was that resolution passed without reference 
to the Printing Committee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows there is some limitation 
in the law in regard to these things. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand that. This resolution con- 
forms to the law and the practice as it has been eyery time. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it the rule and has it been the practice 
for the Speaker of the House to distribute the Digest? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. That is not this resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does this resolution provide? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That the Digest shall be prepared under 
the direction of the Speaker, and distributed by the Clerk. 

Mr. MADDEN. As I understood the reading of the resolu- 
tion, it provided that the Speaker should distribute. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Oh, no. It is to be distributed in the 
usual way. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is this in the usual form? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, In the usual form of resolutions that haye 
been passed before? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It has been the practice to have these 
Manuals distributed through the Clerk’s document room, Would 
it not be a good thing to change that practice and have them 
distributed to the Members through the folding room, and to 
give each one his proportional share? 

Mr, MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There would not be any partikular ob- 
jection to it, but it seems to me that these Manuals were in- 
tended for the use of the Members alone, and this is a method 
by which Members can get them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is true; but this provides for the 
printing of 2,000 copies, which gives to each Member, if he can 
get them from the Clerk’s document room, a certain number. 
Now, the gentleman knows, if he has had the experience that a 
number of Members have, that some Members get more than 
their share and some get less than their share. The only fair 
way to distribute these Manuals, which ought to be the prop- 
erty of the Members, is through the folding room. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Iwill say that I never have had any trouble 
myself, and I do not know of any Member on either side that 
has had any trouble, in getting a sufficient number of Manuals. 
I can assure the gentleman from Georgia that this distribution 


will be fair, just, and equitable. It is in exact accordance with 
the unbroken practice in the past. 


Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman from Georgia is mistaken 
about some Members not haying trouble in getting all that they 
desire. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I mean all that they were entitled to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, all that they were entitled to either; 
the gentleman is mistaken. I do not say that I have had any 
trouble myself; but I know of Members that have. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not object, but I want 
to call the attention of the House to the fact that the resolution 
ought to be amended so as to distribute these Manuals through 
the folding room. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] at all. I quite agree with the 
gentleman from Georgia who introduced the resolution. There 
are many Members who do not want three or four of these 
Manuals, and if you distribute them through the folding room 
they are sent to some one in the country who does not want 
them. When some Member does want them he can not get 
them, or else they are left in the folding room until after the 
Congress adjourns, when they are of no value. If they go to 
the Clerk’s document room, when a Member wants a Manual 
he can get one as long as they last, and if they run out we will 
have more printed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Let me call attention to the fact that un- 
der the resolution of the Democratic caucus it is intended to 
abolish the Clerk's document room. 

Mr. MANN. Abolish it theoretically, but there will be some 
place where documents can be obtained, and with the same 
expense and doing the same business. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I agree with the gentleman. I think a 
great many things have been suggested to be abolished by the 
Democratic caucus that is mere theory and which will turn 
out that way. 

Mr. MANN. And which have not been abolished. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And which will not be. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 65. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands be au- 
thorized to haye such printing and binding done as may be necessary 
in the conduct of its business during the Sixty-second Congress, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 
The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 61. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Claims be authorized to have such 
puting and binding done as may be required in the transaction of its 
usiness during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 72. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office De- 
partment be authorized to have such printing and binding done as 
may be necessary in the transaction of its business during the Sixty- 
second Congress. 


The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I Will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to ask whether it is usual for the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department to 
have anything that requfres printing to be done? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am advised that there will be. I will 
say to the gentleman that the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department expects to have something to do. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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Mr. MADDEN. I think I will object for the present, and if 
they have anything to do they can offer the resolution again. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 60. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Census be authorized to have 
such printing and binding done as may be required in the transaction 
of its business during the Sixty-second Congress, 


The SPEAITER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Mr. PUJO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 69. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency be author- 
ized to have such printing and binding done as shall be necessary for 
the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? j 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 66. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
be authorized to have such printing and binding done as may be neces- 
sary for the use of such committee. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE OF REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following reso- 
lution, which I send to the desk and ask to have rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service be au- 
thorized to have such printing and binding done as may ba necessary 
for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the following resolu- 
tion, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 04. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indlan Affairs have authority to 
have such printing and binding done as may be required in the trans- 
action of Its business during this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. LAMB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 68. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture be authorized to have 
such printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may be 
necessary during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk and ask to bave read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 67. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized to have such E ting and binding done as may be necessary 
for the transaction of its b ess during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 62. 

Resotved, That the Committee on Interstate and Forci Commerce 
shall be, and hereby Is, authorized during the Sixty-second Congress to 
have such printing and Linding done as may be required for the trans- 
action of its business. 

The SPDAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE LAWS. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Revision of the Laws be au- 
thorized to have such printing and binding done as may be necessary 
for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 63. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization be 
authorized to have such printing and binding done as is necessary in 
the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPBHAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS No. 2. 


` Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 58. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Elections No. 2 be authorized to 
hayo such printing and binding done as may be required in the trans- 
action of its business during the Sixty-second Congress. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Spenker, I reserye the right to object until 
T can hear what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will please report the resolution 
again. 

The resolution was again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES, NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committce on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment be authorized to have such ete FSS binding done for the use 
of the committee as may be necessary the conduct of its business 
during the Sixty-second Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

COMMITTEE ON BAILWAYS AND CANALS, 

Mr. KORBLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Railways and Canals be authorized 
to have such printing and binding done for the use of the committee as 
shall be necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty- 
second Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would ask the gentleman to let that go over until I can look up 


[After a pause.] The 
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in reference to it. 
out about it. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, ETC. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 59. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress be authorized to have such 
printing and binding done as may be necessary for the use of said com- 
mittee during the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken and the resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment be authorized to have such printing and binding done for the 
use of the committee as may be necessary during the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—I do 
not know that I will in the end—but I would ask the gentleman 
to let that go over. If these committees are going to work, they 
will have to have the right. I suppose that will be the case; 
but as one has gone oyer, they ought all to be treated alike. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Let it go over without prejudice, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution go over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
following joint resolution, 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Kentucky will with- 
hold his resolution for a moment, there are some matters on the 
Speaker’s table. The Chair presents a communication from the 
secretary of state of the State of Colorado announcing the rati- 
fication of the income-tax amendment [applause] and orders it 
to be printed in the Recorp and Journal, and that it lie upon 
the table, 

The communication is as follows: 


I ask that it be passed over until we can find 


[After a pause.] The 


STATE or COLORADO, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Colorado, ss: 


I, James B. Pearce, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 
of senate concurrent resolution No. 3, by Senator Garman, ratining the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, which was filed in this office the 21st day of February, A. D. 1911, 
at 5.43 o'clock p. m., and admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Colorado, at the city of Denver, this 23d day 
of February, A. D. 1911. 

[SEAL.] JAMES B. PEARCE, 

Secretary of State. 
By Tuomas F. DILLON, Jr., 
Deputy. 
Senate concurrent resolution 3—Ratifying the sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States of America. 

Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-first Congress of the United States 
of America, at its first session, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, made the following proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America in the following words, to wit: 


“A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


“Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled e of each 
House concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 
be yas to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution, 
namely: 

„Anriern XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
1 55 5 the several States and without regard to any census or enumera- 
tion.’ 

Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, That the 
snid proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States of 
Anierica be, and the same is hereby, ratified by the General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado, 


That certified copies of this preamble and joint resolution be for- 
warded by the governor of this State to the President of the. United 
States, Secretary of State of the United States, to the Presiding Officer 
of the United States Senate, and to the Speaker of the Uni States 
House of Representatives. 


STEPHEN R. FITZGARRALD, 
President of the Senate, 
GEORGE; MCLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Approved this 20th day of February, A. D. 1911. 
i Joux F. SHAFROTH, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 
Filed In the office of the secretary of state of the State of Colorado 
on the 2ist day of February, A. D. 1911, at 5.43 o'clock p. m. 
JAMES B. PEARCE, 
Secretary of State. 
By THOMAS F. DILLON, Jr., 
Deputy. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House the 
following personal requests: 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent Mr. Hasaron of West Virginia was 
granted leave of absence from Wednesday, the 12th, until the 
22d, inclusive, on account of important business. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Currey was granted indefinite 
leave of absence on account of sickness. : 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Mrro nil, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Albert H. Campbell, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

By unanimous consent Mr. BARcHFELD was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Edward M. Keating, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Foster of Illinois was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of James Wiley, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon; also, leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Sarah C. James, Sixtieth Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following 
joint resolution 
EX-REPRESENTATIVE TOM L. JOHNSON. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent, and I will ask the gentleman from Kentucky to with- 
hold his motion for just a moment, for the immediate considera- 
tion of the following resolution. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky had the floor. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to yield 
to me. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to hear the reso- 
lution read. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 52. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with regret of the death of the 
Hon. Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, a former distinguished 
Member of this House, and hereby extends its sympathy to his family. 
In his death the country has lost one of its foremost citizens. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio whether there is 
any precedent for this? 

Mr. HOWLAND. I do not know whether there is any prece- 
dent for it or not. I think it is a matter in place, and proper 
at this time. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object to this resolution, but if this 
is to become the fashion—and setting a precedent is liable to 
cause it to become a fashionable thing—I shall object to the 
next and succeeding resolutions of this character. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. As I understand it, the gentleman 
was a Member of this House at one time. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas, And I think we can well confine it 
to Members and ex-Members. 

Mr. MANN. I think we can well confine it to Members. They 
all pass away in the course of time, and if it becomes so that 
it is a slight if the resolution is not offered, then, every time, 
the friends of a deceased ex-Member will have to see that a 
resolution is offered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
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REVISION AND CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky offers a joint 
resolution and moves its adoption. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 68) to create a joint committee to continue 


the consideration of the revision and codification of the laws of the 
United States. 


Kcsotved, etc., That a special ae committee be appointed, consist- 
ing of five Senators, to be appointed by the Vice President, and five 
Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker, to examine, consider, and submit to Congress recommendations 
upon the reyiston and codification of laws reported Ly tho statutory 
revision commission heretofore authorized to revise and codify the laws 
of the United States, including all laws of a gencral nature, permanent 
in character, passed since the submission to Congress on December 15, 
1906, of the final report of said commission; and that the said joint 
comialsslon be authorized to sit during the recess of Congress and to 
emyiloy necessary assistants, to order such printing and binding done 
as may be required in the transaction of its business, and to incur such 
expense as may be deemed necessary; all such expenses to be paid in 
cgnal proportions from the contingent funds of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the resolution is 
not a privileged resolution. However, I will reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not want the point of order to be re- 
served, Mr. Speaker. I simply call the Chair's attention to the 
fact that there is nothing now in order of a higher privilege, 
and that in the previous Congress twice the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon], then Speaker of the House, held, on 
the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Tawney, 
that it was in order if nothing of a higher privilege was pend- 
ing to call up from the floor a resolntion of this kind. If the 
Chair has not the precedents, I can furnish him with a mem- 
orandum of them. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] desire to be heard? 

Mr. MANN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Srmerrey] a question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to dispose of the point of order, 
and then I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RXKER. I reserve a point of order as well. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not want it reserved. 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
Maxx] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. That is the regular order. We have ex- 
hausted the regular order 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, the precedent to which the 
gentieman from Kentucky refers is a matter of calling up 
something on the floor of the House which is not contrary to 
the other rules. It is now in order in the Honse to demand 
the regular order, and if the regular order, under the calendar, 
is exhausted, it is in order to proceed to something else—any- 
thing that is before the House. The gentleman from Kentucky 
the other day would have been correct. Before the rules were 
adopted he could have demanded the consideration of this reso- 
lution. 

But the rules provide, Rule XI— 


All proposed legislation shall be referred to the committees named 
in the preceding rule, as follows, viz: Subjects relating— 
* $ . Ld ° . s 


It has Deen 


35. To the revision and codification of the Statutes of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

And the rules proyide that when this resolution be introduced 
it shall be referred by the Speaker to the Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws. That is regardless of the regular order, 
regardless of whether it is in order to take the matter up. 

If this were a report from a committee, although no com- 
mittee call was being made and there was nothing else before 
the House, it wonld be in order to call up this resolution, it 
having been reported from the committee, because there is 
nothing else ahead of it. But the rules require that the resolu- 
tion, when introduced, sliall be referred to the Committee on 
the Revision of the Laws. 

I would like also to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Kentucky to this fact, a little aside from the point of order: 
I asked him when he introduced the resolution the other day— 
anid I assume this is the same resolution—wwhether it was 
similar to the resolutions which have heretofore been passed. 
I understood him to say that it was the same resolution. I 
afterwards compared the resolution which the gentleman in- 
troduced with the resolutions which have heretofore been 
enacted into law, and there is a very broad difference betw: 
them, ° 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will per- 
mit 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to be perfectly fair 
with the gentleman and with the House in that particular. I 
made that statement on the word of the clerk of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws, who said that he had fol- 
lowed the exact wording of the previous resolutions. I assumed 
that to be true. Certainly, there is nothing in this resolution 
that contemplates doing anything other than the other resolu- 
tion did. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman will pardon me. Of course 
the gentleman understands very well that he is the last man 
in the House that I would think capable of endeavoring to 
mislead me or mislead the House as to a statement. That goes 
without saying. However, the resolution which the gentleman 
introduced provided that there should be appointed a joint com- 
mittee, while the resolutions which have heretofore passed 
provided that there should be appointed a joint committee con- 
sisting of certain Senators of the Sixty-second Congress and 
certain Representatives of the Sixty-second Congress, thereby, 
in effect, as it has been interpreted, limiting the life of the joint 
committee to the Congress. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, right in that 
connection I will concede that that Is a distinction; but I think 
the gentleman will find it is the only one. And the reason for 
that is this, that the other resolutions were offered in the 
closing days of a Congress and provided that the Speaker of 
that particular Congress, together with the then existing Vice 
President, should appoint the joint committee, but in order that 
the members should be Members of the new Congress it ex- 
pressly so stated, and named them. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moon], in the closing days of the last Congress 
offered the resolution in the form that the gentleman sug- 
gested. Manifestly, in the beginning of this Congress it seemed 
to me improper to designate the personnel of this joint com- 
mittee. It was a matter that should properly be left both to 
the Vice President and to the Speaker, and those names were 
left out. 

Mr. MANN. Ob, the gentleman is mistaken. The resolution 
has never designated the names. But let me get the distinc- 
tion 

Mr. SHERLEY. I see the distinction. 

Mr. MANN. Under the resolution as passed, providing that 
the joint committee shouid consist of two or three members— 
whatever their number is—or Representatives in 2 certain Con- 
gross, it was construed to limit the life of the committee to 
the Congress. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I think we 
ean readily meet the situation. In the eyent the Chair shall 
hold the matter to be in order, I will offer in my own time an 
amendment providing that the joint committee shall be for the 
life of the Sixty-second Congress only. 

Mr. MANN. AH right, The resolution offered this morning, 
providing for a joint committee on the revision of the laws, if 
adopted would have made the members of that committee mem- 
bers of it as Jong as they lived. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not responsible for that. 

Mr. MANN. It has always been held that where you appoint 
a joint committee, or something of that sort, without making 
some limitation upon it, its members continue in office, whether 
they went out as Members of Congress or not, just like the 
Monetary Commission, which now consists in the main of ex- 
Members of Congress who were appointed while they were 
Members of Congress. 

Now, there is no desire, I think, to create a joint commission 
on the revision of the laws that shall be never ending. We 
had trouble enough to get rid of one, without creating another 
permanent one. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman from IIIinois yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentloman from IIIInois yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. What is the difference between the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from California and the one offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky as to the time that this com- 
mission shall end? 

Mr. MANN. There is no difference. I was just calling the 
attention of the gentleman from Kentucky to that fact. 

Mr. RAKER. What is intended is simply to continue it 
during the Sixty-second Congress and no further. 

Mr. MANN. What is intended by the gentleman and what 
the men who are appointed on the commission may intend, if 
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they happen to go out of the House, may be very different 
things. Now, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
proposes, if his resolution is considered, to put in an amend- 
ment which will limit it to the life of the Sixty-second Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman permit me a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I should like to ask the gentleman 
if the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky is not, in cffect, 
a motion to suspend the rules? 

oe MANN. I think it is a motion to throw the rules to the 
winds. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
vote. 

Mr. MANN. I have suggested that to the Speaker. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will permit 
me, I will read from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 24, 1909, 
page 3787: 

Mr. Tawney. Mr. Speaker, I offer the bill H. R. 10933—the census 
appropriation bill—and move that the House resolve itself into the 


5 of the Whole House on the state of the Union for its con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER, The bill is referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union under the rules. As the Chair under- 
stands it, the gentleman from Minnesota offers the bill? 

Mr. TAwNEx. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Unton under the rules. 

Mr. Tawney. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for its consideration, 

Mr. Macoy. Mr. Speaker, I make the polnt of order that the bill is 
in the hands of the Appropriation Committee, or, at least, has been 
referred by the Speaker to the Appropriation Committee; that no report 
has been made upon it; and that it is not properly before the House, 
inasmuch as the committee has not been properly discharged from the 
further consideration of it. 


Mr. 'TAWNEY. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that the bill has not been re- 
ferred to any committes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The Journal does not dis- 
close any record of the bill. 


The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Minnesota 


Mr. Macox. Then I make the point of order. 

The Speaker. The Chair understands that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota offers the bill from the floor. 

Mr. Macon. 1 make the point of order that the bill is improperly be- 
fore the House for the reason that it must be referred to the commit- 
tee and presented by it to the House under the rules before it can be 
considered in any other manner than by unanimous consent. 

The Speaker. The Chair overrules the point of order. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY, Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Was that the census bill? 

Mr. SHERLBY. That was the census bill. 

5 aa MANN. We nearly had a great riot here over the census 

Mr. SHERLBEY. No; the gentleman is speaking of the census 
apportionment bill, and I am speaking of the census appropria- 
tion bill; not the Crumpacker bill, but the bill presented by Mr. 
Tawney. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but it has always been contended 
that anything relating to the census was privileged, and un- 
doubtedly that was the contention then. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Speaker did not put it on that ground. 
` Mr. MANN. The Speaker did not put it on either ground, 
as I think the gentleman will sce. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I should like to ask the gentleman 
why the necessity of this hurry in the passage of this resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is a question that may properly be 
considered when the matter is up for consideration. In my 
judgment, I have offered it at a proper time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Has the gentleman any objection to 
its going to the proper committee and being considered by it? 
` Mr. SHERLHET. If the gentleman from Kentucky had not 
thought this was a proper course to take, he would have sent it 
to a committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
no quorum present. 

The SPISAISER. The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and seventy Members present, not a quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do 


And it would require a two-thirds 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'elock and 29 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 12, 1011, at 12 o'clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (II. R. 3971) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to contract for the construction of a 
floating steel dry dock to be stationed within Curtis Bay, a 
tributary of the Patapsco River, and near Baltimore, Md.; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. = 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 3972) to admit to the mails 
as second-class matter periodical publications issued by or un- 
der the auspices of benevolent and fraternal, societics and 
orders and institutions of learning or by trades-unions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. TURNBULL: A bill (H. R. 3973) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Farmville, in the State of Virginin; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 3974) to rein- 
state certain homestead entries in the Ozark aud Arkansas Na- 
tional Forests and to confirm titles to the lands embraced 
therein in the original claimants, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3975) providing that any person who has 
heretofore made a homestead entry or entries and has failed 
from any cause to perfect his title to any lands embraced in 
such entry or entries may make a further homestead entry; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3976) to authorize the purchase of addi- 
tional grounds to be used in connection with the national ceme- 
tery at Fayetteville, Ark.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3977) to relieve the governor of the State 
of Arkansas from accountability for certain funds under sec- 
tion 1661 of the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3978) to abolish the Ozark National For- 
est; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 3979) to provide for the 
erection of a Federal building at Daingerfield, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8980) to provide for the erection of a 
Federal building at Atlanta, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3981) to provide for the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Mount Pleasant, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 3982) to provide for the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Cooper, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3983) to provide for the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Mount Vernon, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8984) to provide for the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Pittsburg, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3985) for the erection of a new Federal 
building for court, post-office, and other Government purposes 
at Jefferson, Tex., and for the disposition of the present struc- 
ture; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8986) for the erection of a new Federal 
building for courthouse, post office, and other governmental pur- 
poses at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., and for the disposition of the 
present structure; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3987) for the enlargement of the Federal 
building at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (II. R. 3988) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Fairſleld, Iowa; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 8989) to establish in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor a burean to be known as 
the “children’s bureau“; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 3990) providing for a 
military highway between the city of Savannah, Ga., and Fort 
Screven, Tybee Island, Ga.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (II. R. 3991) to inerease pen- 
sions to soldiers of the Mexican and Civil Wars, and amending 
other pension acts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORKD: A bill (H. R. 3992) for the erection of a 
public building at Sidney, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 3993) granting to the State 
of Utah 1,000,000 acres of public land within the State, to re- 
Imburse the State for expenses incurred in suppressing Indian 
disturbances from 1865 to 1868; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3994) providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of a Weather Bureau station at Brigham City, 
Utah; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3995) providing for the establishment of a 
Weather Bureau station at Provo, Utah; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 3996) for the apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress among the several States under 
pe Thirteenth Decennial Census; to the Committee on the 

ensus. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3997) to 
provide for the erection of a public building at Williamson, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8998) to provide for the enlargement of 
the Federal building at Huntington, W. Va.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3999) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Beckley, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 4000) for the relief of per- 
sons who participated in the suppression of Indian hostilities 
in the Territory of Utah, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4001) to extend the provisions of the act 
of June 27, 1902, entitled “An act to extend the provisions, limi- 
tations, and benefits of an act entitled An act granting pensions 
to the survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, 
known as the Black Hawk War, Cherokee disturbances, and the 
Seminole War,’ approved July 27, 1892”; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4002) granting pensions to the soldiers of 
the Blackhawk Indian wars and to their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4003) pensioning the surviving officers and 
enlisted men of the Utah volunteers employed in the defense of 
the frontier settlements of the Territory of Utah against Indian 
depredations during the years from 1865 to 1868, inclusive, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4004) increasing the cost of erecting a 
public building at Brigham City, Utah; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4005) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a building thereon at Nephi, Utah; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4006) for the erection of a public building 
at Ephraim, Utah; to the Committee on Publice Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4007) for continuing the survey of public 
lands in Garfield, Tron, Kane, San Juan, and Washington Coun- 
ties, in the State of Utah; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4008) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Vernal, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4009) for the establishment of a national 
sanitarium for disabled soldiers at Becks Hot Springs, in the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4010) to amend section 1 of the act of May 
80, 1908, entitled “An act granting to certain employees of the 
United States the right to receive from it compensation for in- 
juries sustained in the course of their employment”; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4011) amending 
sections 2541 and 2543 of the Reyised Statutes of the United 
States, defining the boundaries of the customs collection dis- 
tricts of Philadelphia, Pa., and Bridgeton, N. J., and establish- 
ing ports of entry and subports of entry therein; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. YOUNG of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4012) to authorize 
the exchange of certain lands with the State of Michigan; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4013) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Calumet, in the 
State of Michigan; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4014) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Houghton, in 
the State of Michigan; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4015) to regulate the issue of injunctions 
from the Federal courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 4016) to amend the national 
banking laws; to the Committee on Banking and Currenty. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4017) to 
establish an agricultural experiment station in the fifth con- 
gressional district of West Virginia; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4018) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge in and for the southern judicial district 
of the State of West Virginia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4019) to-establish a national wagon roads 
conunission, with a view to the improvement and construction 
of wagon roads in conjunction with the several States, in the 
interest of commerce and the postal service; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 4020) to enlarge, 
extend, remodel, ctc., post-office and customhouse building at 
Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4021) to establish a fish-hatchery and 
biological station in the sixth congressional district of the State 
of Tennessee; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4022) to 
organize an Army corps, prescribe qualifications for enlistment, 
define the duties, and fix the compensation and term of enlist- 
ment of privates, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4023) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 20, 1908, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 2, 1907; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4024) to allow pensions from date of dis- 
ability; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 4025) for acquiring 
a site and the erection of a Federal building for the post oflice at 
Marion, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4026) for acquiring a site and the erection 
of a Federal building for the post office at Carbondale, III.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 4027) authorizing the creat- 
ing and maintaining of a rural parcel-dellvery system by the 
Post Office Department of the United States on rural routes and 
a general parcel post for agricultural, horticultural, dairy, and 
poultry products; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (II. R. 4028) limiting the hours 
of daily service of Jaborers and mechanics employed upon work 
done for the United States, or for any Territory, or for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4029) for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Bucyrus, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4030) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Sandusky, in the State of Ohio, and appropriating 
moneys therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 4031) to divide the State of 
Virginia into three judicial districts, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4032) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to furnish the town of Wise, Va., with two condemned cannons 
and suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the Committee om Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4033) to erect 2 monument to commemo- 
rate the Battle of Cloyd’s Farm, Pulaski County, Va.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4034) for the establishment, control, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of a sanitarium for disabled volunteer 
soldiers at New River, White Sulphur Springs, in the State of 
Virginia; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4035) for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Gen. William Campbell; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

res a bill (H. R. 4036) to authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint shorthand reporters for the circuit 
and district courts of the United States, to fix their duties and 
compensation, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4037) to provide for the improvement of 
the hendwaters of Big Sandy River in Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4038) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Norton, Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4039) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Pulaski, Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4040) to establish a mine rescue station 
and an experiment station for analyzing and testing coals, lig- 
nite, and mineral substances at or near Norton, Va.; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4041) providing for the use of $2,000,000 
of the money that would otherwise become a part of the recla- 
mation. fund for the drainage of certain lands in Virginia, and 
52 other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
wands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4042) to provide for the improvement of 
Powell River, in Virginia; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 4043) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Burlington, Racine County, in the State of Wisconsin; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 4044) to 
amend existing laws and equalize pay for mail service on rail- 
road lines; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4045) to regulate the quantity of tin to be 
used in the coating of tin plate composing cans made to be 
hermetically sealed and to contain canned food, and for regu- 
lating the traffic therein, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4046) to appro- 
priate $50,000 for the resurvey of public lands in the State of 
Colorado; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 4047) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Washington, Iowa; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 4048) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Branford, in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr, GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 4049) to authorize the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to make rules of practice for 
courts of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Resolution (H. Res. 70) providing for n 
committee to investigate the method of enforcement of the anti- 
trust act and other matters; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of Justice. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Resolution (H. Res. 71) re- 
questing the Postmaster General to furnish certain information; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolution (H. Res. 72) authorizing 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department 
to have printing and binding done; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Resolution (H. Res. 73) calling for 
information and facts regarding the condition of the Alaskan 
Tur-seal herd and the conduct of the agents of the Government 
in charge thereof, lessees, ete.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: Resolution (H. Res. 74) changing the 
rules of the House in the matter of printing speeches in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 56) to create 
and creating a joint committee to continue the consideration of 
the revision and codification of the laws of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BARCHIELD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 57) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to invite foreign 
governments to participate in the Second International Brewers’ 
Congress in connection with the International Barley and Hops 
Exhibition to be held in the city of Chicago, United States of 
America, in October, 1911; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 58) ap- 
proving the constitutions formed by the constitutional con- 
ventions of the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
8) providing for the printing of the proceedings upon the un- 
veiling of the statue of Baron von Steuben; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: Concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 4) to print additional copies of the Report on the 
Mountain Meadow Massacre; to the Committee on Printing. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (EL R. 4050) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Starbuck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4051) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Addington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4052) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Bremercamp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4053) granting 
an increase of pension to Maurice Maloney; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4054) granting a pension to Nannie Slay- 
ton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4055) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Grundich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4056) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander S. Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4057) granting an increase of pension to 
David Mooney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4058) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Deal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4059) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius J. McLean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4060) granting a pension to Mary Ladd; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 4061) for the relief of Ethel 
M. Young; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bil (H. R. 4062) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Shaffer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4063) granting an increase of pension to 
Hezekiah Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4064) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Saladin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4065) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 4066) granting au increase of pension to 
Dennis Manyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4067) granting an increase of pension to 
Jehu Madden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4068) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4069) granting an increase of pension to 
John Gould; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4070) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Friend; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4071) granting an increase of pension to 
John Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4072) granting an increase of pension to 
Ralph G. Bergemann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4073) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bonheyo; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4074) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Bender; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4075) granting a pension to Hugh H. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4076) granting a pension to John T. Riley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4077) granting a pension to Joseph 
Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4078) granting a pension to George W. 
Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4079) granting a pension to Frederick B. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4080) granting a pension to James ©. 
Guthrie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4081) granting a pension to Edward Joseph 
Chester; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4082) granting a pension to Joseph Ben- 
nett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (II. R. 4083) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Shively; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4084) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarence P. Holloway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4085) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Welsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4086) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Guy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4087) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson E. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4088) granting an increase of pension 
Artemus Haines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4089) granting an increase of pension 
Philip Cornelius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4090) granting an increase of pension 
Albert Mikel; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4091) granting an increase of pension 
William Inks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4092) granting an increase of pension 
Orlando A. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4093) granting an increase of pension 
Elisha L. Hargrave; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4094) granting an increase of pension 
Johnson Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4095) granting an increase of pension 
Wilbur F. Wheadon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4096) granting an increase of pension 
Francis H. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4097) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Kate Morehead and others; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BATHRICK; A bill (H. R. 4098) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Miller; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4099) granting an increase of pension to 
Fayette Darling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4100) granting an increase of pension to 
Anderson M. Basquin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4101) granting an increase of pension to 
John Timms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4102) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Adam B. Ackerman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4103) restoring to the pension roll the 
name of Robert J. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 4104) granting an increase 
5 pension to Noah Sipes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4105) granting an increase of pension to 
George N. Dragoo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4106) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac M. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4107) granting an increase of pension to 
George J. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4108) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4109) granting a pension to John Glaback; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 4110) granting a pension to 
John W. Mekissick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4111) granting a pension to Mary E. Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 4112) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to approve allotments to 
Joseph Ellis, jr., and Lydia Irene Simmons; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 4113) for the relief of Robert 
E. Burke; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 4114) for the relief of 
Charles M. Campbell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 4115) to correct the military 
peas of Robert Abernethy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr, COOPER: A bill (H. R. 4116) granting an increase 
of pension to James A, McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4117) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Stiff; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 4118) granting an increase 
of pension to William P. Fullmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (II. R. 4119) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James H. Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 4120) granting an increase of 
pension to Orren J. Cary; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4121) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon F. Frye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4122) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Hoffmeyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 4123) for the relief of the 
estate of Johnson Miller, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 


to 


to 


By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 4124) for the re- 
lief of J. W. Freeman, receiver of the United States land oflice, 
Harrison, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 4125) for the 
relief of the heirs of Benjamin S. Roberts; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 4126) granting an increase of 
pension to John Faulkner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4127) granting a pension to Job Moore; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylyania: A bill (H. R. 4128) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Aaron T. Macklin; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4129) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Quillen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4150) 
granting an increase of pension to Augustus Gilmore; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4181) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4182) granting an increase of pension to 
Linden Batten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4133) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli W. Metcalf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4134) granting a pension to Oma Harsh- 
barger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4135) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel W. Bartlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4136) granting an increase of pension 
William Satow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4137) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4188) granting an increase of pension 
John Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4139) granting an inerease of pension 
Thomas Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4140) granting an increase of pension 
James W. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4141) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4142) granting a pension to Mary E. Ice; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4143) granting a pension to Ida M. Ster- 
Iing; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4144) granting a pension to Eliza J. Gay; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4145) granting a pension to Dovie Vance; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 4146) granting an increase 
of pension to George E. King; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 4147) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis C. Sturtevant; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4148) granting a pension to Frances A. 
Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 4149) granting a pension to 
Charles L. Stevens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4150) for the relief of James B. Garrison; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 4151) for the relief of 
George P. Howard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4152) 
granting an inerease of pension to William J. Smith; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4153) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Pridemore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4154) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4155) granting an increase of pension to 
J. D. Adkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4156) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin D. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4157) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie E. Pennypacker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4158) granting an increase of pension to 
Maurice Hungerford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4159) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Stephenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4160) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Lovejoy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4161) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Sias; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4162) granting an increase of pension to 
©. Milstead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4163) granting a pension to John Muck 
Maynard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4164) for the relief of F. F. Morris; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4165) for the relief of Louis F. Brooks; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4166) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Morgan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4167) for the relief of Jacob Harshbarger ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4168) for the relief of James M. Clouston; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4169) for the relief of the Hurricane Bap- 
tist Church, Hurricane, W. Va.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. P 4170) for the relief of Leroy Douglass; to 
the Committee on Cains. 

Also, a bill (II. V. $171) for the relief of John H. Snyder; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4172) for the relief of Venila Browning, 
née Kinder; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4173) for the relief of West Virginia State 
troops; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4174) for the relief of Mary A. Smith and 
others; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4175) for the relief of James M. Stephen- 
son, of Point Pleasant, W. Va.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4176) for the relief of Thomas McCallister ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4177) for the relief of heirs of William 
Douthit; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4178) for the relief of the heirs of Edward 
and William Holderby; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4179) for the relief of the heirs of Richard 
Parsons and Mildred Parsons; to the Committee on War 
Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4180) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
Ruffner, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4181) for the relief of Charles Cook, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of John Cook, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4182) for the relief of the estate of Philip 
Null, deceased; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4183) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Point Pleasant, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4184) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Barboursyille, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4185) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John W. Shelton; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4186) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the records of the War Department against James P. 
Billups; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 4187) for the relief of Allison 
Woodyille Pollard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 4188) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew G. Cunningham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4189) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Bolding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4190) granting an increase of pension to 
J. T. Axline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4191) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4192) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles J. Conner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4193) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Heiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4194) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Pickett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4195) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4196) granting an increase of pension to 
Freeman G. Chesley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4197) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Iler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4198) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4199) granting an increase of pension to 
George Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4200) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham R. Parish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4201) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Downard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4202) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Bosworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4203) granting an increase of pension to 
Westley Shonafelt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4204) granting an increase of pension to 
James Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4205) granting an increase of pension to 
William Goodin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4206) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Stewart; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4207) granting an increase of pension to 
James Coleman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4208) granting an increase of pension to 
N. II. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4209) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli W. Bradford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4210) granting an increase of pension to 
William Dalton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4211) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Whisler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4212) granting an increase of pension to 
Walton Bancroft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4213) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4214) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Rockey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4215) granting an increase of pension to 

Henry L. Easling; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4216) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Balding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4217) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin H. Corns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (if. R. 4218) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias O’Blennis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4219) granting an increase of pension to 
David P. Dunkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4220) granting a pension to Robert Stewart; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4221) granting a pension to Cornelius 
Hickey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4222) for the relief of Nathan Crutchfield ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4228) for the relief of Jonah B. Eaton; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4224) for the relief of A. V. Coles; to the 
Committee on Claims, Z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4225) for the relief of Ward Brothers; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 4226) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Joseph J. Lloyd; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4227) granting an increase of ; 
James W. Ostrander; to the Committee on Invalid een = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4228) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus G. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4229) granting an increase of pension to 
John I. Dawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4230) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph S. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4231) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Flower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4232) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Keister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4233) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4234) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Posey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4235) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4236) granting an increase of pension to 
George D. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4237) granting an increase of pension to 
George French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4238) granting an increase of pension to 
James Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4289) granting an incrense of pension to 
William ©, Couch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4240) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilitem Darling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4241) granting an increase of pension to 
Jame L. Randolph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4242) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4243) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Dunn; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4244) granting an increase of pension to 
George Sowerwine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4245) granting an increase of pension to 
Hanford N. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4246) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard W. Baker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4247) granting an inerease of pension to 
Marcus De Lafayette Fauver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4248) granting an increase of pension to 
Otis Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4249) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4250) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Wilber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4251) granting an increase of pension to 
John Weyers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4252) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Thompson, alias Wallace Thompson; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4253) granting a pension to John Kle- 
mann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4254) granting a pension to Charlotte A. 
Hanna; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4255) granting a pension to John Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4256) granting an increase of pension to 
William Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4257) granting a pension to Rosetta Graves 
Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4258) granting a pension to Mary Shat- 
tuck; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 4259) granting an 
increase of pension to John Thompson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4260) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Randle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4261) granting 
an increase of pension to William Davis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 4262) granting an increase 
11 pension to James Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4263) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Montgomery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4264) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Heidel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 4265) granting an increase of 
pension to William Harman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4266) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4267) granting a pension to Adley R. Ford; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4268) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper S. Streeter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCCALL: A bill (H. R. 4269) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Reardon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4270) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Lindsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4271) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel F. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4272) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. David; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4278) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses W. Emerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4274) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Charlston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4275) for the relief of Samuel M. Blair; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 4276) for the relief of Edward C. Jacobs; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4277) for the relief of James Woods; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4278) for the relief of Charles F. West; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4279) for the relief of Arthur R. Hender- 
son; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4280) for the relief of Philip Maher; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4281) for the relief of William R. Corlew; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4282) for the relief of Albert G. Fellows; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4283) for the relief of William R. Boag; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4284) for the relief of Stephen A. Merrill, 
alias George Holmes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4285) for the relief of Henry A. Hunting; 
to the Committce on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4286) for the relief of John Coughlan; to 
the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4287) for the relief of Patrick H. Dolan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4288) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
E. Wakefield; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4289) for the relief of the legal repre- 
e of Paul Curtis, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4290) to appropriate the sum of $4,000, 
to be paid to Alfred Roberts for personal injuries received at 
the United States customhouse in Boston, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 4201) granting an 
increase of pension to Plummer R. Nevins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4292) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4203) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Damon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4294) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Curran; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 4295) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac Zerbe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4296) to correct the military record of 
John Curry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4297) for the relief 
of James M. Powell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NYE: A bill (H. R. 4298) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4299) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4300) for the relief of Joseph Cameron; 
to the Committee on Claims. ; 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 4301) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Fugatt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4302) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiliam J. Helms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4303) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Dunehew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4304) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4805) granting a pension to Charles E. 
Frizzell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4306) granting a pension to Bertha 
Oglesby ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4307) granting a pension to James W. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4308) granting a pension to Lowry Hol- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4300) for the relief of L. D. Bryant, jr.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 4310) granting an increase 
of pension to James Coats; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4311) granting a pension to Nathan Ship- 
man; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 4312) to correct the mili- 
tary record of H. S. Hathaway; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 4318) granting an increase of 
pension to Frank Brownlow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4314) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4315) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Sloan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4316) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert W. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4317) granting an increase of pension to 
James Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4318) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Hudgens, alias Richard H. Bryant; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4319) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Dash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4320) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Bliss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4321) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Lovin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4322) granting an increase of pension to 
La Salle Corbell Pickett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4323) granting an increase of pension to 
Felix L. Huff; to the Committee on Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4824) granting a pension to Nathaniel L. 
Lawrence; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4325) granting a pension to Pleasant D. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4826) granting a pension to Nathan C. 
Castle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4827) granting a pension to Boyd Suthers; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4328) granting a pension to F. M. Parsons; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4329) granting a pension to Solomon 
Pippin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4330) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Shell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4331) granting a pension to Victoria G. 
Harrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4332) granting a pension to Erskine E. 
Teague; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4833) granting a pension to Henry T. 
Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4334) for the relief of Swan Hamlen; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4335) for the relief of John W. Hyatt; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4336) for the relief of Almareen Owens, sr.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4337) for the relief of John E. McDowell; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4338) for the relief of Shelby Lodge, No. 
162, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, Bristol, Va.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4339) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Sinon, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4340) granting an honorable discharge to 
George W. Dutton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4841) granting an honorable discharge to 
J. L. M. Wilcox; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4342) granting an honorable discharge to 
Joseph Fisher; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4343) granting an honorable discharge to 
Elias Branham; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 4844) to correct the military record of 
Richard Baker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4345) to correct the military record of 
William Doss, alias William D. Doss; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4846) to correct the military record of 
James B. Franklin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4347) to pay Isaac W. Airey for services 
rendered to the United States Army during the late Civil War; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4848) to authorize and direct the President 
of the United States to place upon the retired list of the United 
States Navy late Midshipman John Benton Ewald, with the 
rank of ensign; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4349) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the Presbyterian Church of Wytheville, Va.; to fhe Commit- 
tee on War Claims, 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4350) granting a pen- 
sion to Sallie L. Lipscomb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 4851) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Peter U. Gadbow; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4352) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Kirkey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4353) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Doty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4354) granting an increase of pension to 
James Coffman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 4355) for the relief of Ed- 
ward S. Farrow; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 4856) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas P. Muth; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4357) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Wallis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4358) granting an increase of pension to 
Granville T. Shanck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4389) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie O. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4860) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Corrine Blandin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4861) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Riley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4362) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick C. Abel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4363) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Kite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4864) granting a pension to Robert P. 
Frazier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4865) granting a pension to Effie Flynn; 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4866) granting a pension to William 
IIinker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4867) granting a pension to Frank M. Soop; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4368) for the relief of J. H. Mullen; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4869) authorizing an honorable discharge 
to Henry Briel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4370) placing John W. Saville, passed as- 
sistant engineer, United States Navy, on the retired list with 
an advanced rank; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 4871) granting an increase 
of pension to George F. Harwood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4872) granting a pension to Patrick Lavin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (II. R. 4373) granting an 
increase of pension to James M. Ing; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4374) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Houser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4875) granting an inerease of pension to 
John W. Toler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (U. R. 4876) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4877) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Asbury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4878) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Summers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4379) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron F. Youngblood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4380) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin A. Atwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4381) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph G. Lanham; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4382) granting an inerease of pension to 
James N. McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4383) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Corder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4884) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan G. Springs; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4385) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4386) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Freeze; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4887) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen T. Gill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4388) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles G. Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4389) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Nausley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4390) granting an increase of pension to 
John Lewis Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4391) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Eddleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4892) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. McClure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4393) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. Jernigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4394) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey J. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4895) granting a pension to Lucretia J. 
Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4896) granting a pension to Polly Ann 
Voight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4897) granting a pension to Herbert W. 
Atwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4898) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of James Orange; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 4899) granting a pension to 
Isaac Almand; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 4400) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James T. Stillman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions.“ 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 4401) granting an increase of 
pension to John Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4402) granting an increase of pension to 
John Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4403) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander F. McConnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4404) to correct the military record of 
Lanson Zane; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4405) to correct the military record of 
William Loar; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Michigan; A bill (H. R. 4406) granting a 
pension to, Emma C. Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4407) granting a pension to Fred Hugo- 
boom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4408) granting a pension to Fred Brassel; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4409) granting a pension to Susanna A. 
Laplant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4410) granting a pension to George L. 
Steward, alias George Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4411) for the relief of C. Horatio Scott; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: Petition of Thomas Welch and others, of 
Union City, Ind., asking for the withdrawal of troops on Mexi- 
can border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of West Grove Grange, No. 2117, of Penn- 
yille, Ind., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Telegraphic protests against a reduc- 
tion of the tariff on wool by J. W. Innis & Son, of Pataskala, 
Ohio; Isaac Grubb and W. L. White, of Johnstown, Ohio; J. H. 
Krantz & Son, of Canal Dover, Ohio; Joseph Scarborough, 
C. N. Osbun, and Dr. M. T. Moorehead, of Plainfield, Ohio; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by Schoenburn Grange, No. 1455, of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, in opposition to Federal regulation of 
cold-storage products; to the Committce on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Papers to accompany bill to increase 
pension of George W. Land, late of Company F, Hampton's 
battery Pennsylvania Independent Light Artillery; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Petitions of Weaver Merchandise Co., 
Jenkins-Childs Co., and others of Thomaston, Ga.; J. L. Pitts, 
Pierce Hammond, B. F. Reeves, J. W. Stafford & Son, and other 
merchants of Barnesville, Ga.; W. B. Thweatt & Bro., Forsyth 
Mercantile Co., and others of Forsyth, Ga.; Carmichael-Mallet 
Co., the Jackson Mercantile Co., and others of Jackson, Ga., 
against parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: Resolutions of Licensed Tugmen's Pro- 
tective Association, Local Union No. 5, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing the opening 
of life-saving stations on the Great Lakes at a date not later 
than March 1 of each year; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 
` By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petitions of West Bend Brew- 
ing Co., of West Baden, Wis., and Charles D. Storck, of Schlei- 
singerville, Wis., in favor of the temporary removal of the tariff 
on barley; resolution of executive board of Wisconsin State 
Union of the American Society of Equity, against Canadian 
reciprocity and in favor of the remission of all duties on im- 
ports and exports between Canada and the United States; 
and petitions of O. F. Miritz, against Canadian reciprocity, and 
of the United States Wholesale Saddlery Association, fayoring 
the removal of the tariff on harness and saddlery leather; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local No. 35, of Green Bay, Wis., in favor of the repeal of the 
10-cent tax on oleomargarine; and remonstrance of the Wis- 
consin Association of Creamery Owners and Managers, against 
the so-called Heyburn bill, limiting the time for the storage 
of butter and cheese; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of the John F. Godfrey Post, No. 93, of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., and George D. Eggleston Post, No. 133, of Appleton, 
Wis., Grand Army of the Republic, favoring the passage of the 
so-called Sulloway bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of Henry Lochr, of Johnsburg, Wis., and citi- 
zens of Waupun, Fog Lake, Oakfield, Iron Ridge, and Ashipun, 
Wis., against the establishment of a parcels post; and of the 
citizens of Malone, Wis., in favor of the establishment of a 
parcels post, election of United States Senators by the direct 
vote of the people, physical valuation of public utilities, and of 
the retention of the duty on barley and oleomargarine; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Local Union No. 234 
of the United Association of Journcymen Plumbers, Gas Fit- 
ters, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, of Jacksonville. 
Fla., protesting against the sending of United States troops to 
the Mexican border and asking for the recognition of the revolu- 
tionists as belligerents; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPLEY : Petition of citizens of eleventh district of 
Illinois, protesting against parcels post; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Petition of farmers of Sibley 
County, and farmers of Nicollet County, Minn., against Cana- 
dian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of W. T. Bedford, of La Salle, 
III., for Canadian tariff agreement; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Hope Grange, Guilford, III., against Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for the relief of Job Moore; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lasalle County, III., for the erc- 
ation of a national department of health; to the Committce on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of R. M. Neustadt and others of La Salle, III., 
in opposition to parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of John Faulk- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of 265 persons of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
for the establishment of a national department of health; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

«By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of Garfield E. Morrison and 55 

other citizens of Madison Lake, Minn., against Canadian free 
trade on farm products with protection on what the farmers 
buy; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of Hastings, N. Dak., 
protesting against Canadian reciprocity on farm products, with 
protection on what farmers have to buy; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Williams County, N. Dak., pro- 
testing against the use of men and money of this country for 
the protection of so-called American interests in Mexico; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. C. Flint, of Jamestown, N. Dak., pro- 
testing against the enactment of legislation for a rural parcels- 
post service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of Good Will 
Grange, No. 127, of Glastonbury; Suffield Grange, No. 27, of 
Suffield; Somers Grange, No. 105, of Somers; Waugumbaug 
Grange, No. 85, of South Coventry; and Columbia Grange, No. 
131, Patrons of Husbandry, of Columbia, all in the State of Con- 
necticut, in behalf of an improved parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of Sagadahoc County, Pomona 
Grange; resolutions of Aroostook County, Pomona Grange; peti- 
tion of Eureka Grange, No. 113, of Mapleton, Me.; resolutions 
of Presumpscot Grange, No. 15, Patrons of Husbandry; petition 
of Maine State Grange, by their executive committee, protesting 
against the proposed reciprocity measure with Canada; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. S. Webber and § others, members of E. M. 
Billings Post, No. 74, Grand Army of the Republic, of Maine, 
praying for the passage of the Lincoln Memorial bill and the 
Lafean bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, resolutions of the American Protective Tariff League, 
protesting against piecemeal tariff revision and against a per- 
manent tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


1911. 


Also, resolutions of Marshall Post, No. 42, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Maine, protesting against the defeat of the Sullo- 
way bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: Petition of Chamber of Commerce and 
Barneson-Hibberd Co., of San Francisco, Cal., against the ennet- 
ment of legislation which will .permit the free entry from 
Canada of whale oil into the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, E 

By Mr. LENROOT: Petition of farmers of Boyd, Wis., and 
Vicinity, against Canadian reciprocity on farm produets, with 
protection on what farmers have to buy; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Union League Club, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Stereotypers’ Union of New York, Mosaic Co., of 
Rochester, N. ¥., and Knights of Labor of New York, against 
N with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and 

cans. 

Also, petition of John F. Godfrey Post, Grand Army of the 
Republie, of Pasadena, Cal., favoring passage of Sulloway bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Brookings, S. Dak., against the mobilizing of United States 
psd on the Mexican border; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of John M. Rowe and 47 
others, relating to the establishment of a national department 
of health; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Petitions of citizens of Santa Cruz, Cal., 
against proposed increased rate of postage on periodicals; and 
of citizens of Reedley, Cal., against proposed rural parcels-post 
delivery; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Santa Cruz, Cal, in opposition to 
the attempt at suppression of magazines by arbitrary raise in 
ee rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ads. 

By Mr. NYE: Petition of faculty of Luther Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn., against donating lands to archbishop of New 
Mexico; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, resolutions adopted by voters of Lone Tree, Minn., 
against Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition by the following-named citizens of 
Montana, against fhe passage of.any tariff legislation and reci- 
procity agreement with Canada at this session or until the 
Tariff Commission has made a report: Jacob C. Fey, A. W. 
Walker, John V. Carroll, Walter Brown, J. H. Evers, Andrew 
Fergus, Bingham & Bingham, Harold Osborne, Robert Cam- 
eron, George D. Porter, J. L. Sprinkle, A. M. Brechbill, A. S. 
Lohman, Henry Judr, W. C. Blackwood, B. L. Sprinkle, J. Kuhn, 
B. K. Lyon, P. Hensen, John Davidson, J. E. Morse, J. M. Saw- 
yer, G. D. Martin, ©. F. Williams, Glenn Bros., A. C. Brand, 
Grue Bros., Stephen Cook, T. B. Cruver, H. V. Brown, T. J. 
Riley, Jeff Doggett, F. E. Craver, J. H. Burns, Walter Brown, 
John Caldwell, William Pugh, E. C. Wihlberger, B. D. Thomp- 
son, W. A. Beck, R. R. Pierce, Wiliam H. Danon, E. L. Comp- 
ton, W. G. Land, A. W. Kingsburg, Chris Schmehl, Charles E. 
Duler, M. F. Pugsley, L. D. Pugsley, O. T. Romundstad, William 
Fergus & Sons, G. V. Patterson, Long Bros., B. F. White, L. B. 
Taylor, Miller Bros., E. Mundt, John McLaren, C. E. Sprinkle, 
L. N. Runyon, W. S. Young, L. Hensen, William Hensen, John 
D. Holliday, T. J. Jenkins, George Lyons, E. L. Shoemaker, 
F. V. Smart, McFarland Bros., T. S. Perkins, John Lucas, 
Mc. Chouard, John MeGinness, Freeman Hillbrick, J. O. Berg, 
Lyman & Chevallier, H. J. Herrin, and O. Foreman; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of citizens of Branford and North 
Branford, Conn., asking for more suitable quarters for the busi- 
ness of the post office and a building adequate to present and 
future needs; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. TURNBULL: Papers to accompany House bill to pro- 
vide for purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Farmville, Va.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of M. B. Harlan and other mem- 
bers of Sunrise Grange, No. 1550, of Woodstock, Ohio, against 
the Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of W. H. Bushong and other members of Eugene 
Reynolds Post, No. 441, Grand Army of the Republic, of Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, and Benjamin Kiblinger and 36 other members 
of W. W. Simpson Post, No. 870, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Belle Center, Ohio, urging the passage of the Sulloway pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplaln, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, there were two vacancies 
left on the Democratic side of two committees, and I desire to 
nominate and move the election of Mr. MICHAEL F. Conny, of 
New York, to fill the vacancy on the Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws, and Mr. CHARLES ©. Cantax, of Virginia, to fill the 
vacancy on the Committee on Accounts. On that I ask the 
Previous question. 

Mr. MANN. I will suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the motion be 
reported from the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee on Revision of the Laws, Mrcirann E. Coxur, of New York. 

Committee on Accounts, Cranves C. CARLIN, of Virginia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to cali the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from IIIinois to the fact that these are 
our vacaneles. 

Mr. MANN, I understand, and the gentleman makes the 
motion to elect these Members? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have made the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion of Mr. UNDERWoop was considered and agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution and ask unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 76. 

Resolecd, That the Committee on Rules be authorized to have such 
pote and binding done as may be required for the transaction of its 

5 . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
the Clerk has just read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 75. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Accounts is hereby authorized to 
have such printing and binding done as may be required in the trans- 
action of its business. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 
The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education be authorized to have 
such printing and 8 done for the use of the committee as may 
be necessary during the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I hope the gentle- 
man will let the resolution go over. I would like to say to the 
gentleman, if I may be permitted, that if he is putting in this 
resolution for the purpose of having stationery printed for the 
use of the committee, that it is not necessary to have a resolu- 
tion of the House to permit a committee to have statlonery 
printed for its use at all. Every committee of the House is 
entitled, on the requisition or order of the chairman or the 
clerk, to have stationery printed. While the amount of any 
one order is limited, several orders a day for different kinds 
may be put in and followed up by orders the next day under 
the law. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I hardly think it fair for the 
gentleman from Illinois to assume that this resolution is in- 
troduced for the purpose he suggests. It may be that the Com- 
mittee on Education will try to get busy during this extra 
session and that we may need some printing and binding, but 
I am willing to let it go over for the present. 

Mr.. MANN. Mr. Speaker, when the committee under the 
leadership of the distinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
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lina gets busy, as I hope it will soon, I think they ought to 
haye the privilege of having printing and binding done, but 
meanwhile I will ask the gentleman to let it go over. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
object to this matter. It is usual, it is the custom to do this, 
and we might as well have it done now as later en in the next 
session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman insists on his 
resolution now, I shall object. 

Mr. LEVER. I will withhold the resolution, Mr. Speaker. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be permitted to sit 
during the sessions of the House and during the recess of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire what the 
reason is for asking this permission? 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
that, while we do not contemplate making reports during the 
extra session, there are many legislative matters that the com- 
mittee will wish to consider, so as to get them out of the con- 
gestion of the regular session, when we will have the appro- 
priation bills up. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia objects. 


COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS, 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 79. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Invalid Pensions be authorized to 
have such printing done as may be necessary during the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. I 
suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that that committee ought 
to have the authority to have binding done as well as printing, 
and I notice his resolution does not include that. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
amended in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXPENDITURES IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the State Depart- 
ment be authorized to have such printing and binding done for the use 
of the committee as may be necessary during the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida objects. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

y House resolution 78. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is authorized to have 
such printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may be 
necessary for the transaction of its business. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? - 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

RIVERS AND HARDORS, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 80. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of 
Representatives is authorized to have such printing and — 3 done 
105 ne use of the eommittee as may be necessary for the transaction of 

usiness. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


< DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS, ETC. 


Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the joint resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution to provide for the distribution by Members of the 
Sixty-second Congress of documents, reports, and other publications. 


Resolved, etc., That all documents, books, reports, and other publica- 
tions ordered to be printed and published by the Sixty-first Congress 
and not allotted prior to the 4th day of March, 1911, shall be allotted 
to the Members of the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to objJect—— 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Florida did object, 

COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO, 1, 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 81. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Elections No. 1 be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done as may be required in the trans- 
action of business during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
REVISION AND CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, when the House adjourned on 
yesterday there was pending a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 68) 
offered by myself to which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
MANN] had made a point of order. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the resolution offered yesterday and which is 
now pending. ; 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw a resolution which he offered on yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose he has that right with- 
out asking unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
withdrawn. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Alabama will with- 
hold his motion for a moment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. a 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 
Mr. H. H. Brncuam presented himself at the bar of the House 
and took the oath of office. 
RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the following letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


APRIL 11, 1911, 
Hon. Cramp CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

ESTEEMED Sir: I herewith tender my resignation as a member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice and respect- 
fully ask its immediate acceptance. 

Very respectfully, R. B. Macon. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 

accepted. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Morrison was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of George W. Anderson, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 25 
minutes) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 13, 1911, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Pilkington Bayou, Tex. (H. Doc. No. 10); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
East Haven River, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 11); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Merrimac River between Haverhill and Lowell, Mass. (H. Doc. 
No. 9); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 


erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 


referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri, from the Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 2958) to 
amend an act entitled “An act providing for publicity of con- 
tributions made for the purpose of influencing elections at which 
Representatives in Congress are elected,” reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 1), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the 
people of the several States, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
| and 5137 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, permit- 
By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (HI. R. 4412) to promote re- 


rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


ciproeal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural 
implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, 
fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing 
machines, salt, and other articles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 3 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (II. R. 4414) to provide pensions 
for prisoners of war; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 4415) granting a pension to persons who 
have lost their hearing from causes originating in the military 
service of the United States; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4416) granting pensions to honorably dis- 


charged volunteer soldicrs who served three months or more 


between the ist day of April, 1861, and the Ist day of August, 
1865, in the Army ofthe United States; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4417) to provide for service pensions for 
surviving volunteer soldiers of the Army of the United States; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4418) granting a pension to widows of 
honorably discharged volunteer soldiers of the Army* of the 
United States; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. N. 4419) providing data for the apportion- 
ment of Representatives among the States; to the Committce 
on the Census. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4420) to amend section 3244, chapter 3, 
title 35, of the Reyised Statutes of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4421) to fix the compensation of rural 
free-«lelivery carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4422) to regulate the trial of cases of 
contempt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 4423) to amend 
section 2 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the reor- 
ganization of the Consular Service of the United States,” ap- 
proved April 5, 1906; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 4424) providing for the ac- 
quisition of a site and the erection and completion thereon of 
a public building in the Borough of the Bronx, New York City, 


in the State of New York; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 4425) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 5, 1909, so as to place building material, 
earthen and glass ware, bagging and other manufactures of 
jute, agricultural machinery and implements, and other like 
manufactured products on the free list; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TURNBULL: A bill (H. R. 4426) to amend and re- 
enact section 21 of an act approved March 3, 1879, making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 4427) to change the name of 
Warder Place to that of Atlanta Street, in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 4428) to protect migratory 
wild fowl in the United States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 4429) to amend section 2169 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4430) limiting the hours of daily service 
of laborers and mechanics employed upon work done for the 
United States, or for any Territory, or for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4431) providing for the payment of certain 
claims of the State of California growing out of the Indian 
wars; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 4432) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at Daytona, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4433) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at West Palm Beach, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 4434) to provide an allow- 
ance for loss of distilled spirits deposited in Iinternal-revenue 
warchouses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 4433) to amend sections 5156 


ting national banking associations to make loans on real-estate 
security, and limiting amounts thereof; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 4436) to 
amend an act entitled “An act in relation to the Hot Springs 
Reservation in Arkansas”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4437) for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Galion, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. PICKETT: A bill (H. R. 4488) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Cedar Falls, Iowa; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 4489) to provide for the 
erection of a United States public building at Barnesville, Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 4440) to provide a mode 
for judicial settlement of certain suits and controversies in 
the Territory of New Mexico growing out of alleged unlawful 
sales and contracts respecting lands granted to said Territory 
under the act approved June 21, 1808 (30 Stats., 383); to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 4441) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Maquoketa, Iowa; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4442) for- 
bidding the sale of arms of the United States and providing for 
their disposal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (II. R. 4443) to authorize the sale of 
all surplus and unallotted lands embraced within the limits of 
the Standing Rock Indian Reservation, in the State of North 
Dakota, and making appropriation and proyision to carry the 
same into effect; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 4444) providing for ex- 
perimental rural parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4445) providing for the erection of monu- 
ments over the graves of Maj. Gen. Elijah Clark and Col. John 
Dooly, in Lincoln County, Ga.; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4446) to provide for the use of the block 
system for all trains engaged in interstate commerce; to pro- 
vide for the examination and license of all telegraph operators 
engaged in handling block signals and telegraphic orders affect- 
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ing the moyement of trains on such railroads, and to provide 
for the hours of labor to be required of such telegraph operators 
and their compensation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4447) to prohibit any person from taking, 
receiving, or agreeing to receive, directly or indirectly, giving 
or agreeing to give to any person any money or other valuable 
consideration, directly or indirectly, to procure, aid in procuring, 
or attempting to procure, appointment to Federal office, and to 
provide a punishment therefor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4448) to limit the powers of certain courts 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
59) authorizing and directing the Secretary of State to arrange 
an international conference to determine the disposition of arms 
sae as public property; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs, 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 60) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution by providing that all 
of section 2 of the fourteenth amendment except its first sen- 
tence shall be repealed; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 61) proposing to amend the 
Constitution by repealing the fifteenth amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4449) granting an 
inerease of pension to William P. Wheeler; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4450) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ricksecker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4451) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Griggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4452) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4453) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Meyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 4454) for the relief of 
Frank L. Rael, heir of Francisco Rael, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4455) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George H. Hildt; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4456) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank S. McKee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4457) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo Levingston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 4458) granting a pension to 
Augusta Hartwell Macomb; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 4450) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francis J. Truesdell; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 4460) granting 
an increase of pension to Joe R. Pickle; to the Committee on 
Pensions. e 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4461) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. McMurtry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4462) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Burton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4463) granting an increase of pension to 
Mudison White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4464) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4465) granting an increase of pension to 
G. W. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4466) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Lanier; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4407) granting a pension to Nathan Hirsh- 
berg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4468) granting arrears of pension to 
William H. Willett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4469) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Hiram Binkley; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4470) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Ed Pruett and grant him a pension; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 4471) for the relief of John 
Buchler; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (II. R. 4472) for the re- 
lief of Pinkie West, administratrix of the estate of J. J. West, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 4473) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ephriam J. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4474) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Blockson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4475) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion F. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4476) granting an increase of pension to 
Hobart Doctor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 4477) granting a pension to Alden H. 
Moxley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4478) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen C. Selman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4479) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac N. Hemphill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4480) granting on increase of pension to 
James B. McConnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4481) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Jacob H. Wager, alias Jacob H. 
Wagner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4482) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Joseph Rogers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4483) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Robert P. Horn; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (II. R. 4484) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Bucher; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4485) granting an increase of pension to 
William Waggoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 4486) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James W. Jackson, alias William Beverly; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 4487) granting a pension to 
Martha Ann Gillikin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4488) granting a pension to Elza Law- 
rence; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4489) granting a pension to Samuel Out- 
law; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4490) to correct the military record of 
James B. Waters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ` 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 4491) granting a pension to 
Sarah Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. It. 4492) granting a pension 
to Robert L. Hester; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4493) granting a pension to William J. 
Whitfield; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4494) granting a pension to Milo Le Seur; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4495) granting a pension to J. L. Bailey; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4496) for the relief of Eugene J. O'Connor 
and J. B. Schweers; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4497) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Larr, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4498) for the relief of the heirs of Russell 
W. Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4499) for the relief of the estate of Willis 
Ramsey; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 4500) granting an increase of 
pension to Adelia Inman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4501) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Domney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4502) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick C. Hammetter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4503) granting an increase of pension to 
James Frank Sanderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4504) granting a pension to Robert F. 
Tietz; to the Committee on Pensions. z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4505) granting a pension to Herbert H. 
Skinner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4506) for the relief of Marraton Upton; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4507) for the relief of Andrew J. Lawrence; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4508) for the relief of Thomas B. Hanoum; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4509) to authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint Robert H. Peck a captain in the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 4510) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (II. R. 4511) granting a pension 
to Thomas Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4512) for the relief of Mary Beal; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4513) for the relief of Mary Cornick; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON; A bill (H. R. 4514) granting an increase of 
Pension to James Pritchitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4515) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 4516) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward L. Bradley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4517) for the relief of the heirs of Madi- 
son Turner; to the Committee on War Claims. > 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4518) for the relief of the heirs of W. W. 
Summers; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4519) for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
liam Bradshaw; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4520) for the relief of the heirs of Cas- 
well Puckett; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4521) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
Mrs. George M. Goodwin; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4522) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
W. T. Garrett, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4523) for the relief of D. C. Manire; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4524) for the relief of W. J. Winsett; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4525) for the relief of Joseph Thompson; 
to the Committee on War Claims. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4526) for the relief of Dr. J. J. Crunk, of 
Marshall County, Tenn. ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4527) for the relief of Hiram B. Crowell 
and William H. Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4528) for the relief of the estate of James 
D. Hays; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 4529) for the relief of 
John W. Terry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (II. R. 4330) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin F. Louthain; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4531) granting an increase of pension to 
John Engle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4532) granting an increase of pension to 

Orson Simonds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4533) granting an increase of pension to 
John Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4584) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank C. Bullard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4535) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelaide Doty; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4536) granting an inerease of pension to 
John G. Harshberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4537) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin B. Flick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4538) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin B. Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4539) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4540) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Dietrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 4541) for the relief of the 
Neptune Insurance Co., of New York; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

3y Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 4542) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Gallus Kerchner, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, LLOYD: A bill (II. R. 4543) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Turnmire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (II. R. 4544) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James R. Bruner; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R., 4545) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4546) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Woodside; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4547) granting an increase of pension to 
James Vandeventer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4548) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Richeson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4549) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Reece; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4550) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Grant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4551) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Current; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4552) granting an increase of pension to 
William K. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4553) granting an increase of pension to 
Wallace R. Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4554) granting an increase of pension to 
Morton B. Chrisman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4585) granting an increase of pension to 
David J. Matheney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4556) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Case; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4557) granting an increase of pension to 
David Blubaugh: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4558) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4559) granting an increase of pension to 
William Greer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4560) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4561) granting an increase of pension to 
George Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (A. R. 4562) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C, Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4563) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver T. Tripp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (II. R. 4564) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie E. Piety; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4565) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph I. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4566) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Hartroth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4567) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Haylett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4568) granting a pension to George Mor- 
gan: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4569) granting a pension to Orville P. 
Amick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (I. R. 4570) granting a pension to O. C. Brown; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4571) for the relief of John W. Baggott; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4572) for the relief of John B. Vallra, alias 
James Breme; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4573) for the relief of Daniel F. Ritchie; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4574) for the relief of the estate of Eliza- 
beth B. Sullivan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4575) to correct the military record of 
James II. Carver; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4576) for the relief of Christofer M. Ladd; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4577) for the payment of a reward to 
George Foster for the capture of Bert Welty; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4578) conferring jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims 
of the Osage Tribe of Indians against the United States; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4579) conferring jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims 
of the Ponca Tribe of Indians against the United States; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4580) conferring jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims 
of the Tonkawa Tribe of Indians against the United States; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. $ 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 4581) grantingan increase of 
pension tó John H. Cook; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4582) for the 
relief of the Pennsylvania Engineering Co., of the city of Phila- 
delphia ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 4583) granting a pension 
to John H. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4584) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William N. George; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4585) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob G. Drehmer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 4586) granting a pension to 
Marie O. Burnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4587) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Dillon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4588) granting an increase of pension to 
John Burkhard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4589) granting an increase of pension to 
Myron M. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4590) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Meerdink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4591) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus W. Rosenberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4592) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Zetler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4593) granting an increase of pension to 
William Whitmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (II. R. 4594) granting an increase of pension to 
C. F. Regnier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4595) for the relief of Elisabeth Rink; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4596) for the relief of John D. Moon; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4597) for the relief of Gharles Christian 
Melchert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4598) for the relief of Charles W. Tappan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4599) for the relief of D. M. Rowland; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4600) for the relief of James F. Gorman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 4601) for the relief of Severin Hartman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4602) to remove the charge of desertion 
against John C. Dayis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4608) granting a pension to George W. 
Bagley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PICKETT: A bill (H. R. 4604) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred J. Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4605) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Sewell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4606) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse B. Wilcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4607) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Woodruff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4608) granting an increase of pension to 
Chester B. Stilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4609) granting an increase of pension to 
Asa L. Bushnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4610) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Henry Ohlekopf, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 4611) granting an increase of 
pension to John Willis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 4612) for the 
relief of the estate of T. J. Semmes, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 4613) granting an increase of 
pension to Marcus D. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4614) granting an Increase of pension to 
Jacob Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4615) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles C. Early; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4616) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4617) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron Lilly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4618) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert B. McCrory; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4619) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew B. Keith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 4620) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Brady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4621) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4622) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Mahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4623) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick W. Stebbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4624) granting a pension to James Bel- 
lamy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4625) granting a pension to Mary Rischert; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4626) granting a pension to Lovina Bliss; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4627) for the relief of Marcus Billstine; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4628) granting an honorable discharge to 
James Carty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS (by request): A bill (H. R. 4629) for the relief 
of Thomas Kennedy, executor of the estate of Margaret Ken- 
nedy, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 4620) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth A. Whittaker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 4631) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Chadwick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4682) granting an increase of pension to 
Herbert A. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4633) granting a pension to Surah J. 
Squier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4684) granting a pension to Narcisse 
Minard; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURNBULL: A bill (H. R. 4635) for the relief of 
E. A. R. Wyatt; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 4636) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Herrick; to thé Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4637) for the relief of Rebecca P. Tyus, 
or her heirs; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 4638) granting an increase of 
pension to David A. Piatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4639) granting an Increase of pension to 
Williamson T. Tway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4640) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Rowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Protest from sundry citi- 
zens of Mexico, Mo., against sending United States troops to 
Mexican border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition to accompany bill for relief of Pinkie West, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of J. J. West, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition signed by George M. Casebier 
and other business men and citizens of McLouth, Kans., against 
the bill to regulate cold storage of butter, eggs, and poultry; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions adopted by the Pomona 
Grange, Pataskala, Ohio, in opposition to proposed Canadian 
reciprocity treaty; also, petition of J. L. Ticker & Son, of 
Coshocton, Ohio, against any reduction of the duty on wool; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: Resolution adopted April 9 hy the 
Socialist Party of Cleveland, Ohio, denouncing the mobilization 
of United States troops in the vicinity of the Mexican border; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill to 
increase pension of Joe R. Pickle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 3 

By Mr. CATLIN: Petition of citizens of St. Louis, Mo., for 
the construction of the battleship New York in a Government 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Resolutions of Jasper Packard 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Lafayette, Ind., for dollar- 
a-day pension law; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Arsenal Federation of Labor 
Unions at Rock Island Arsenal, against installing the Taylor 
system of shop management; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Niagara Alkali Co., asking for a duty 
on caustic potash; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Clifford S. Hunt, of De Kalb, III., in opposi- 
tion to Canadian tariff agreement, and of the New York Cord- 
age Co., urging that jute cotton bagging and russia rope be put 
on free list; to the Committee on Ways and Menns. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of W. Clyde Huff 
and 21 other citizens of Michigan and residents of St. Joseph 
County, urging Congress to establish a system of parcels post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of Flasher, N. Dak.. 
against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 
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Also, petition of citizens of Edinburg N. Dak., against Cana- 
dian reciprocity bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from citizens of Hampden, N. Dak., urging pas- 
sage of bill for additional compensation to rural free-delivery 
carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Ledyard Grange, No. 167, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Mystic, Conn., against Canadian reci- 
procity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of farmers of Kewaunee County, 
Wis., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Suring, Wis., in favor of the 
withdrawal of United States troops from the Mexican frontier; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of residents of Door County, Wis., favoring re- 
tention of tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Papers to accompany bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Augustus Sponsler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMB: Petition of residents and voters of Henrico 
County, Va., in favor of parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, 
against Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LENROOT: Petition of Hugh Bell and 48 others, 
against the Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of New York Cordage Co., against 
the duty on Jute cotton bagging and russia rope, tarred and un- 
tarred, for marine use; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TURNBULL: Petition of Edward Wyatt, son of 
E. A. R. Wyatt, asking for remuneration for property taken 
by and for the use of the Union Army during the Civil War; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petitions of Seward Repub- 
lican Club, of Brooklyn, N. X., and Stereotypers’ Union No. 1, 
Journeymen Stereotypers and LElectrotypers’ Union, of New 
¥ork, favoring reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Chapter of American Institute of 
Architects, favoring proposed site for Linceln memorial; to the 
Committee on the Library, 


SENATE. 


Tuurspay, April 13, 1911. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Our heavenly Father, whose ear is ever open to the cry of 
Thy children, we are sore pained because of the homes which 
have been devastated and the hearts which have been made 
desolate. Their sorrow is our sorrow, as their loss is our loss. 
Oh, Thou who rulest over whirlwind and tempest, comfort the 
stricken hearts, we pray Thee, and deepen Thy children’s trust 
in Thee. And though Thou leadest us in ways which we can 
not understand, because of the frailty of our nature, help us 
still, we implore Thee, to pray that Thy will may be done and 
that Thy kingdom may come. And unto Thee, who art the God 
of all comfort, do we commit our bodies and our souls now and 
forevermore. Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Tennessee, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Senate Joint resolution 43. ` 


Whereas it appears from an investigation recently made by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and otherwise, that polygamy still exists in 
certain places in the United States, notwithstanding prohibitory stat- 
utes enacted by the several States thereof; and 

Whereas the practice of polygamy is generally condemned by the 
people of the United States, and there is a demand for the more ef- 
fectual prohibition thereof by placing the subject under the Federal 
jurisdiction and control, at the same time r serving to each State the 
right to make and control its own laws reläting to marriage and di- 
vorce: Now therefore be it 
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Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That the application be made, and hereby is made, to Congress, under 
the provisions of Article V of the Constitution of the United States, for 
the calling of a convention tb propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States whereby polygam and polygamous cohabita- 
tion shall be prohibited, and Congress shall be giyen power to enforce 
such prohibition by appropriate legislation. 

Resolved, That the legislatures of all other States of the United 
States, now in session or when next convered, be, and they are hereby; 
respectfully requested to join in this application by the adoption of this 
or an equivalent resolution. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit coples of this application to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States and to the several Mem- 
bers of the bodies representing this State therein; also to transmit 
copies hereof to the legislatures of all other States of the United Stàtes. 

Adopted February 16, 1911. 

N. BAXTER, Jr., 
Speaker of the Senate. 
„ M. LEACH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


Approved, February 17, 1911. 

[SEAL.] Ben W. Hooper, Governor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the congrega- 
tions of the Temple Lutheran Church, of Philadelphia; the 
Church of the Brethren, of Portis, Kans.; the Church of the 
Brethren, of St. Joseph, Mo.; of the Morning Star Sunday 
School, of McPherson, Kans.; and of the executive committee 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to further restrict the sale and traffic of opium, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Emerald Club, of Pater- 
son, N. J., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. $ 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Federation of Labor 
of Kankakee, III., praying for the enactment of legislation with- 
drawing the Unitel States troops from the Mexican border, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Dunlap, 
III., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, of Brainerd, Minn., remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Minnesota Wool Growers’ 
Association, praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
Schedule K of the present tariff law providing reasonable pro- 
tection to the wool growers of the Mississippi Valley, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of the Morning Star 
Sunday School, of McPherson, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the interstate transportation of 
intoxicating liquors into prohibition districts, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Topeka, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation withdrawing the 
United States troops from the Mexican border, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented petitions of James Collins, of 
Manchester, N. H., and 254 other citizens of New Hampshire, 
praying for the establishment of a national department of 
public health, which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented memorials of Herman Anderson, of Milan; 
C. W. Farr, of North Weare; William Chesbro, of East Deer- 
ing; J. W. Clark, of North Weare; William F. Colesworthy, of 
Cannan; Fred O. Lavene, of Winchester; Edward Flanders, 
of Clinton Grove; Edgar C. Breed, of Weare; Oliver C. Dimond, 
of West Concord; S. R. Hanscom, of Errol; Fred A. Wesson, of 
Lancaster; Gaun E. Gonell, of Tilton; and John D. Hutchin- 
son, of West Chesterfield, all of the State of New Hampshire, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a petition of the Salt Lake 
Socialist Party, of Salt Lake City, Utah, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation withdrawing the United States troops from 
the Mexican border, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES. I present a joint memorial adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Washington, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


s 
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There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Senate Jolnt memorial 6. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 

Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Washington, 
would respectfully represent: 

The Bay of Port Townsend and Oak Bay, in the State of Washington, 
are now separated by a narrow strip of land from 1 to 150 feet in 
width, and by reason of this obstruction vessels going north from 
Puget Sound are . to pass around Marrowstone Point, exposed 
to the heavy swells. direct from the ocean, We would further represent 
that light-draft and stern-wheel steamers are forbidden by the United 
States local inspectors from dolug business between tho city of Port 
Townsend and other eitics on Puget Sound south of Marrowstone Point 
during the winter months. We would further represent that the re- 
moval of this obstruction would present a safo means of communica- 
tion during the entire year, and also shorten the distance to be trav- 
cled by water at least 12 miles, and that said obstruction can be re- 
moved for the sum of $80,000. 

The number of vessels and tonnage entering from and clearing for 
foreign pora for the fiseal 9205 ending June 30, 1910, was 5,097, with 
the total tonnage of 3,816,010. There is no record of vessels {n the 
coastwise trade, as they are not required to enter or clear, but a con- 
servative estimate would place it as nearly double the forelen tonnage, 
in addition to what we term the “ local fleet“ of Puget Sound. 

Many of the fore and coastwise vessels would use the canal, if 
constructed, but its importance for protection of the local sound ficet 
and the lumber industry is still greater, the facts concerning which are 
as follows: Seven vessels of the local fleet ply between the upper 
sound points to Port Townsend and to points by way of Port Town- 
send. The number of trips made by these vessels nnnually in both direc- 
tions were 3,848, with a total tonnage of 2.323.908. During eight 
months ending August 31, 1910, they carried 73.233 tons of freight for 
local points. Tho average for the year would therefore be in excess of 
105,000 tons. If the canal was constructed, every one of these vessels 
would make use of this passage. 

There is an annual towage from the Straits direct to upper sound 
mills of 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 feet of logs, all of which would make 
use of this canal. It is not an unusual sight to see six or seven tugs 
with tows of logs from Port Townsend Bay awaiting favorable oppor- 
tunity to round Marrowstone Point. During time of storm the weather 
conditions off Marrowstone Point and opposite the entrance to Port 
Townsend Bay are as bad as can be found outside of Voint Wilson, 
which the Government designated as open ocean. 

The diets hee which this canal would afford to the smaller vessels of 
Puget Sound and to the lumber industries would, in itself, be sufficient 
to warrant the expenditure of the money necessary for its excavation 
and completion. 

In the Interests of the industries at tho head of Port Townsend Bay. 
such as the Western Steel Corporation plant at Irondale, the plant of 
the Classon Chemical Co, at Hadlock, and the Washington Mill Co. in- 
terests at the same place, this canal is oven more necessary, for the 
constantly increasing business at these points demand a constantly in- 
creasing Trame by water, which traffic is handicapped at present not 
only by bad weather conditions to be found off Marrowstone Point, but 
by ‘additional distance of over 12 miles, which must be traveled in 
order to reach these Industries. 

With this canal completed, traffic between Seattle and other points on 
Puget Sound and the various points on Port Townsend Bay would be 
augmented, in that it would be open to smaller vessels than those which 
are now required, owing to the necessity of panone at times through 
exceedingly rough and dangerous weather of Marrowstone Point, 

We, your petitioners, would therefore res 1 request that an 
appropriation of said sum of 580,000 be made for the purposes herein 
stated, and as in RON: bound your 11 ada wd will cver pray. 
Passed the senate February 28, 1911. 
W. H. PAvLIAMuS, 
President of the Senate. 


Howard D. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the Houge. 


Mr. JONES. I present a Joint memorial adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Washington, which I ask may be printed 
in the Record and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the Joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 4. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled: 

We. your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Washington, in legislative session assembl (twelfth regu- 
lar session), respectfully petition: 

That the bill now before Congress providing that opasa may be 
taken from the decisions rendered by the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Circult Court of the United States in and for the District of Colum- 
Din be modified, in that appeals from the decisions of the Secretary of 
the Interior be taken to the circuit court of the United States for the 
district in which the land under controversy is situated, and that the 
bill when so amended be enacted into law. 

Passed the senate February 9, 1911. 


Passed the house March 4, 1911. 


W. H. PAULHAMUS, 
President of the Senate. 


Howarn D. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 


Mr. TAYLOR. I present a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Tennessee, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Immi- 


gration. 


Passed the house March 4, 1911. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 27. 


Whereas the United States Immigration Commission after fonr years 
investigation and the expenditure of $1,000,000 has made a 40-yolume 
report to Congress; and - 

Vhereas it is being proposed that the immigration evils from which 
the Northeastern States are suffering be relieved by diverting and dis- 
tributing the aliens now crowding into and congesting the slums, 
sweatshops, and city centers of the Northeast; and 

Whereas the Immigration Commission clearly points out that this 
Is the only country with any ‘considerable net foreign Immigration, 
our laws and administrative policy nre the weakest of any new coun- 
try, and that “substantial restriction is demanded by cconomic, moral, 
and social considerations,” and the illiteracy test is recommended “as 
the most feasible single method for excluding undesirable {mmigration: 
Therefore be it 

tcsolved by the State Scnate of Tennessee (the House concurring), 
That we hereby memorialize Congress to immediately enact some such 
illiteracy test as is recommended by the Immigration Commission as Is 
law in Australia, New Zealand, and other new countries, pass other 
needed immigration legislation along the lines of the Immigration 
Commission's suggestions, and do not pee any legislation looking to 
the diversion and distribution of the kind of allen population that fs 
how congesting the mortheastern citics and causing so many evils 
there; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be sent by the 
Secretary of the Senate at once to the President of the United States, 
to our two United States Senators, and each of our Representatives at 
Washington, D. C., with the request that it be presented to Congress 
and properly referred. 

Adopted February 7, 1911. 


N. BAXTER, Jr., 
Speaker of the Senate. 
„NM. Lracn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved, February 9, 10911. 
Ben W. Hooprrn, Governor. 


I, W. D. Seruggs, chief clerk of the senate, hereby certify that this 
is n true and correct copy of senate joint resolution No. 27, adopted 
February 7, 1911. 


W. D. Scnvuaes, 
Chief Olerk of the Senate. 

Mr. TAYLOR presented a petition of Local Branch Sons of 
the Reyolution, of Memphis, Tenn., praying for the enactment 
of jegislation providing for a compilation for publication of the 
military and nayal records of the Revolutionary War, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. ` 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens and business 
firms of Memphis, Tenn., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit the dealing in cotton futures, etc., 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a joint resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Tennessee, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented memorials of Cascade 
Grange, No. 92, of Oakland; Aroostook County Pomona Grange, 
No. 7; Local Grange No. 165, of Perham; Highland Grange, 
No. 864, of North Penobscot; Schoodic Grange, No. 420, of 
Franklin; and of Silver Lake Grange, No. 327, of Weeks Mills, 
all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Maine, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Tie also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Waterville, 
Me., praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Gardiner, 
Me., praying for the establishment of a national department 
of public health, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented memorials of Rock- 
town Grange, No. 8, of Burlington; Millstone Valley Grange, No. 
169; Rancocas Grange, No. 845; Mullica Hill Grange, No. 51; and 
Somerset Grange, No. 7, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the 
State of New Jersey, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to regulate the sale and transportation of foods in cold 
storage, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 169, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Millstone, N. J., praying for the adoption of 
certain amendments to the present oleomargarine law, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of the Emerald Club, of Eliza- 
beth; of the Ancient Order of Hibernians of Elizabeth; of 
Robert Fischer, of Paterson; and of M. A. McMahon, of Pater- 
son, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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He also presented the petition of Maxcy Applegate, of Free- 
hold, N. J., praying for the ratification of the proposed recipro- 
cal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Clare- 
mont Presbyterian Church, of Jersey City, N. J., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit the interstate trans- 
mission of race-gambling bets, ete., which was referred to the 
Conimittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Millstone, N. J., and a petition of sundry citizens 
of Salem and Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., praying for the passage 
of the so-called parcels-post bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of Johnsonburg Grange, No. 189; 
Monmouth Grange, No. 92; Cedarville Grange, No. 34; Burling- 
ton Grange, No. 150; Lincoln Grange, No. 136, Westwood; To- 
waco Grange, No. 194; Moravian Grange, Hope; Hamilton 
Grange, No. 79, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, and of sundry 
citizens of Jersey City, Ridgewood, Murray Hill, Paterson, Ho- 
Doken, Cranford, and Weehawken, all in the State of New 
Jersey, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church, of Newark; of Mountain View Council, of 
Wayne; of Anthony Wayne Council, of Newark; of Friendship 
Council, No. 81, of New Market, of the Junior Order United 
American Mechanics; of Washington Camp, No. 79, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, of Frenchtown; and of sundry citizeus 
of Metuchen, North Long Branch, and Plainville, all in the 
State of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of Lieut. Col. George L. For- 
man and officers of the Second New Jersey Infantry, National 
Guard, praying for the enactment of legislation granting pay to 
certain officers of the National Guard, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Columbia 
Heights Citizens’ Association of the District of Columbia, pray- 
ing for the establishment of an inebriate hospital in the Dis- 
trict, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Tilton, 
Errol, Mason, Milan, West Concord, Weare, Boscawen, Nor- 
walk, Atkinson, and Canaan, and of Local Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of New London, all in the State of New Hampshire, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented memorials of J. E. Baer, O. A. 
Harris, Jacob W. Metzger, Harmon S. Mosher, John W. Masher, 
O. B. Creager, L. C. Mosher, and J. E. Burd, of Columbia City, 
Ind.; of the Indianapolis Brush & Broom Manufacturing Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; and of Local Grange No. 2142, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Seymour, Ind., remonstrating against the ratifi- 
cation of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. YOUNG presented a petition of the Montgomery County 
Medical Society, of Red Oak, Iowa, praying for the establish- 
ment of a national department of public health, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Health and National Quaran- 
tine. 

He also presented memorials of the Troy Agricultural Club, 
of Eagle Grove; of White Prairie Grange, No. 2039, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Wilton Junction; and of sundry citizens of 
Nemaha and Corwith, in the State of Iowa, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of H. & T. McCluskey & 
Sons, of New Haven, Conn., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of 250 citizens of Stamford, Green- 
wich, Norwalk, South Norwalk, and Darien, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the establishment of a national de- 
partment of public health, which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented petitions of Good Will Grange, of Glaston- 
bury; Local Grange of Columbia; Local Grange of Suffield; 
Waugumbaug Grange, of South Coventry; and Local Grange of 


Somers, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Con- 
necticut, praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of sundry members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Headquarters Department of 
Rhode Island, praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a proposed increase in the Army and Navy, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WARREN. I have numerous telegranis in the nature 
of petitions from State associations, county associations, and 
business associations with reference to a proposed change in 
tariff schedule K. They are in the nature of requests that a 
postponement may be had of the consideration of that subject 
until the Tariff Board has been heard from, with a full report 
on that industry. It is understood that the Tariff Board is now 
engaged in investigating woolgrowing and wool manufacturing, 
haye been so engaged for some months, and will be so engaged 
for some little time to come. 


As I do not wish unduly to encumber the Recorp I ask that 
one from a State association, a very short one, and one from a 
county association may be printed in the Recorp, and the others 
simply noted in the Recorp as such petitions are usually noted. 

There being no objection, the petitions indicated by Mr. 
WARREN were ordered to be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committce on Finance, as follows: 

Denver, COLÓ., April 10, 131i 
Hon Francis E. WARREN 


ry J 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

On behalf of the woolgrowers of Wyoming I vigorously protest 
against any change being made in schedule K until the National 
Tarif Commission reports in full. Reciprocal and tariff agitation has 
caused an irreparable injury to all industries of the West and we 
demand that our interest be not further Higany assailed. 

A. DEFELDER, 


President Wyoming Wool Growers Association. 


Rock Srrincs, WYO., April 10, 1911. 
Senator F. E. WARREN, 


Washington, D. C. 


Forty members of our association trust that you be given renewed 
strength and vigor to combat successfully any attempt to reduce the 
tarif on wool. The results of previous experience with tariff reduc- 
tion even one cent lower than it is now has proved on trial to be 
insufficient to 8 the sbeep industry, and that when the growing 
of wool cost at least one-fourth less than it does now. We pray that 
justice may prevail that we may live. 

SWEETWATER County WOOL Growers ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. WARREN presented memorials of Lewis Barker, Wyo- 
ming sheep commissioner, central district; Hon. F. S. King, 
sheep commissioner, northern district; J. J. Bentley, sheep com- 
missioner, northern district; J. S. Atherly, secretary-treasurer, 
board of sheep commissioners; Boyer Bros., of Wamsutter; 
John Piggett, of Lander; Robert Pollock, C. H. Jenkins, George 
Hartman, Spalding & Soule, Chris Lkine, Joe Lane, James Mc- 
Gibbon Sons, A. W. Augspurgur, A. R. Peters, Finke Hall, Ashley 
Hall, William Speil, W. W. Bowers, J. D. Naffyiger, Albany 
County Sheep & Wool Growers’ Association, Elmer Lapash, 
Ward Ash, Barin Land Cattle Co., Jane Stoddart, W. W. Owen, 
Frank Prager, Alex Bowie, E. J. Bell, Davis & Thomas, Otto 
Gramm, A. L. Hall, Charles Hull, James Atkinson, sr., William 
Atkinson, James Atkinson, jr., Theo V. Tregoning, Bert Hess, 
John Innes, F. L. King Bros. Co., Swan Land Cattle Co., Lara- 
mie Development Co., Running Water Ranch Co., Toltec Live- 
stock Co., Riverside Land Stock Co., Milbrook Land & Live 
Stock Co., H. U. Small, and Oscar Sodegreen, of Laramie, all in 
the State of Wyoming, remonstrating against any change being 
made in Schedule K of the present tariff law until the Tariff 
Board makes its report and the report is duly considered, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a petition of the State Asso- 
ciation of Creamery Owners and Managers, of Wisconsin, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to regulate the sale and 
transportation of foods in cold storage, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Glen 
Flora, Wis., remonstrating against the repeal of the present 
oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hiles, 
Wis., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of George D. Eggleston Post, 
No. 133, Department of Wisconsin, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Appleton, Wis., praying for the passage of the so-called old- 
age pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 
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He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kaukaunee, 
Wis., praying for the passage of the so-called parcels post bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 7 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of the farmers’ clubs of 
Sand Beach; Odessa; Berrien Center; Adrian; Harbor Beach; 
Ferry; Mount Pleasant; Ionia; White Pigeon; York Township, 
Washtenaw County; Victor Township, Clinton County; Grant; 
Holloway; Goodland Township, Lapeer County; Dowagiac; and 
Plainwell; and of Kates Bay Grange, No. 1867; Cavanaugh 
Lake Grange, No. 998; Lincoln Grange; Branch County Po- 
mona Grange, No. 22; Batavia Grange, No. 95; Greenwood 
Grange, No. 1217; Chippewa County Grange, No. 66; Mason 
Grange, No. 265; Studley Grange, No. 1174; Leelanau Grange, 
No. 1556; Gilead Grange, No. 400; Sitka Grange, No. 861; 
Brady Grange, No. 61; and Liberty Grange, of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LORIMER presented memorials of Pomono Grange, No. 
85, of Peoria County; of Charter Oak Grange, No. 1685, of 
Peoria; and of Alta Grange, No, 1350, of Alta, all of the Patrons 
of Husbandry; and of the Trades and Labor Assembly, of 
Quincy, and sundry citizens of McLean County, and Dunlap, all 
in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bala- 
ton, Minn., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CRANE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., praying for the establishment of a national department 
of public health, which were referred to the Committee on 
Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. PAGE presented a memorial of Local Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Fair Haven, Vt, and a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Bellows Falls, Vt., remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE LAWS, 


Mr. GAMBLE. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably, 
without amendment, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) to create 
a joint committee to continue the consideration of the revision 
and codification of the laws of the United States. I call the 
attention of the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] to 
the joint resolution, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It provides 
for the appointment of a special joint committee, consisting of 
five Senators, to be appointed by the Vice President from Mem- 
bers of the Sixty-second Congress, and five Members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker from 
the Members of the Sixty-second Congress, to examine, con- 
sider, and submit to Congress recommendations upon the reyi- 
sion and codification of laws reported by the Statutory Revision 
Commission, heretofore authorized to revise and codify the laws 
of the United States, including all laws of a general nature, 
permanent in character, passed since the submission to Con- 
gress, on December 15, 1906, of the final report of said com- 
mission; and that the joint committee be authorized to sit 
during the recess of Congress and to employ necessary assist- 
ants, to order such printing and binding done as may be required 
in the transaction of its business, and to incur such expenses 
as may be deemed necessary, all such expense to be paid in equal 
proportions from the contingent funds of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL LABORER IN THE STATIONERY ROOM, 


Mr. GAMBLE. I am directed by the Committee to Andit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred the following resolution (S. Res. 8) submitted by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] on the 6th instant: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to employ an additional laborer in the Senate stationery 


room at the rate of $720 per annum, to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate until otherwise provided for— 
to report it favorably, and I call the attention of the Senator 
from Virginia to it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and . 
agreed to, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: = 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

A bill (S. 746) providing for the payment of certain land 
claims; to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

A bill (S. 747) to locate, map, and mark field of battle fought 
near Nashville, Tenn., December 15 and 16, 1864, to construct 
driveways, etc., and make an appropriation for same; 

A bill (S. 748) granting an honorable discharge and back 
pay to William C. Chandler; 
= a bill (S. 749) to correct the military record of Thomas Y, 

atton; 

A bill (S. 750) to remove the charge of desertion resting 
against Benjamin H. Frisbie and to grant him an honorable 
discharge; 

A bill (S. 751) to remove the charge of desertion standing 
against William M. Cox (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 752) to establish a national military park at the 
battlefield of Stone River; and 

A bill (S. 753) establishing the Franklin National Military 
Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 754) for the relief of M. E. Hall and the estate of 
James B. Hall, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 755) granting a pension to John W. Sturm; 

A bill (S. 756) granting an increase of pension to Ollie M. 
Croghan; 

A bill (S. 
A. Yates; 

A bill (8. 
Russell; 

A bill (S. 759) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Phillips; 

A bill (S. 760) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
Moore; i 

A bill (S. 761) granting a pension to Mary McCloud; 

A bill (S. 762) granting a pension to Joseph Owen Dennison; 

A bill (S. 763) granting a pension to Robert E. Taber; 

A bill (S. 764) granting a pension to George W. Johnson; 

A bill (S. 765) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
H. Norman; 

A bill (S. 766) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


757) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


758) granting an increase of pension to James A, 


Laws; 

A bill (S. 767) granting an increase of pension to Mary V. 
Webster ; 

A bill (S. 768) granting a pension to Tide Owens; 

A bill (S. 769) granting a pension to Martha A. Connor; 

A bill (S. 770) granting a pension to Elihu Messer; 

A bill (S. 771) granting an increase of pension to Lottie J. 
Lewis; 

A bill (S. 772) granting a pension to Georgia B. Snapp; 

A bill (S. 778) granting a pension to Israel W. Bennett; 

A bill (S. 774) granting a pension to Elza Houston; 

A bill (S. 775) granting a pension to William A. Hamilton; 

A bill (S. 776) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
Moore; 

A bill (S. 777) granting a pension to Thomas McCayan; 

A bill (S. 778) granting a pension to Christopher H. Dippre; 

A bill (S. 779) granting a pension to David C. Bowman; 

A bill (S. 780) increasing the rate of pension to all soldiers 
and sailors of the War with Mexico and the widows of such 
soldiers and sailors; 

A bill (S. 781) granting an increase of pension to John N. 
Cooter (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 782) granting a pension to Michael Grace (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 783) granting a pension to John A. Estep (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GORE: z 

A bill (S. 784) to appropriate a portion of the proceeds aris- 
ing from the sale of public lands in Oklahoma for the construc- 
tion of public highways and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 
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A bill (S. 785) granting an increase of pension to Elias 
Cleveland; and 

A bill (S. 786) granting an increase of pension to Joel Good- 
rick (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. T87) granting a pension to Lucinda Skidmore; 

A bill (S. 788) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Reed; 

A bill (S. 789) granting an increase of pension to Santford 
Vincent; 

A bill (S. 790) granting an increase of pension to W. B. 
. 701) granting an increase of pension to Anary 
Toothman; 

A bill (S. 792) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Spencer; 

A bill (S. 793) granting an increase of pension to Eunice M. 
Lemley ; 

A bill (S. 794) granting a pension to Leslie Harding; 

A bill (S. 705) granting a pension to Ebb Workman; 
5 5 5 (S. 796) granting an increase of pension to William J. 

avis 

A pill (S. 
Cain; 

A bill (S. 798) granting an increase of pension to Amos Hoy; 

A bill (S. 799) granting a pension to Rebecca Strouther; 

A bill (S. 800) granting an increase of pension to John Boler; 

A bill (S. 801) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 
Chadock ; 

A bill (S. 802) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
W. Barnes; 

A bill (S. 803) granting a pension to Andrew P. Crumley; 

A bill (S. 804) granting an increase of pension to Robert R. 
Whiteman; 
Pi hae (S. 805) granting an increase of pension to Andy 

1 

A bill (S. 806) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 


797) granting an increase of pension to David 


taton 
A bi (S. 807) granting an increase of pension to James Me- 
Conn 
A bur (5. 808) granting an increase of pension to Hiram S. 
Shahan; 


A bill (S. 809) granting a pension to George W. Johnson; 
2755 bill (S. 810) granting an increase of pension to Bernard F. 

orrow; 

A bill (S. 811) granting an increase of pension to David C. 
Morgan; and 

A bill (S. 812) granting an increase of pension to John R. Tol- 
bert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 813) to correct the military record of David N. 
Kinkead; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

AT bill (S. 814) granting a pension to Georgie A. Fifield (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 815) granting a pension to Thomas Allen; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 816) to provide for plans and specifications for two 
high schools in the District of Columbia (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 817) appropriating $25,000 for the repair of the 
wooden warship Portsmouth; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (8. 818) granting an increase of pension to Barlow 
A. McCoy 

A bill ( S. 819) granting an increase of pension to William 
Baber; and 

A bill (S. 820) granting an increase of pension to Chastina 
E. Hawley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 821) for the relief of Simon Bollinger; and 

A bill (S. 822) for the relief of the heirs of Benjamin S. 
Roberts; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 823) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Doherty; 

A bill (S. 824) granting an increase of pension to Louisa A. 
Thatcher; and 

A bill (8. 825) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Trusty ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 826) for the relief of Clement A. Lounsberry; and 

A bill (S. 827) for the relief of Isaac L. Reese; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


A bill (S. 828) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
unt; 


> A bill (S. 829) granting an increase of pension to Joseph N. 
aker; 

A bill (S. 830) granting an increase of pension to Seward 
Newtson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 831) granting an increase of pension to Hardy H. 
La Due (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 832) granting an increase of pension to Adelbert 
E. Bliss (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 833) for the relief of the State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 834) for the relief of the State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 835) for the relief of Thomas Coyle and Bridget 
Coyle and their legal representatives ; 

A bill (S. 886) for the relief of Joel J. Parker; and 

A bill (S. 837) to reimburse the officers and crew of the light- 
house tender Manzanita for personal-property losses sustained 
by them on the foundering of that tender October 6, 1905; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 888) to correct the military record of David R. B. 
Winniford; and 

A bill (S. 839) for the relief of Andrew Jackson Rand (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 840) granting a pension to Philip C. Elbert (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 841) granting increase of pensions to survivors of 
the Indian wars under the acts of July 27, 1892, and June 27, 
1902; and 

A bill (S. 842) granting a pension to Le Claire H. Evans 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 843) for the relief of the heirs of Marianne Sainte 
Te to ae Committee on Private Land Claims. 

r. CUMMIN 

Ñ lll (8. 844) to tee the free transmission through the 
mails of official mail matter of the Organized Militia of the 
several States; 

A bill (S. 845) to increase the efficiency of the Army and the 
Organized Militia of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 846) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of William M. Carroll (with accompanying 

); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 847) concerning baggage and excess baggage car- 
ried by common carriers in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories, and common carriers while engaged in commerce 
between the States and between the States and foreign nations, 
and prescribing the duties of such common carriers in reference 
thereto while so engaged, defining certain offenses and fixing 
the punishment therefor, and repealing all conflicting laws; and 

A bill (S. 848) to promote the safety of travelers by limiting 
to 14-hour shifts the service of interstate employees in train 
service on interstate railroads and to provide for stated peri- 
ods of permitted rest for such employees; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 849) to amend section 1014 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 850) to amend an act entitled “An act to legalize 
and establish a pontoon railway bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Prairie du Chien, and to authorize the construction 
of a similar bridge at or near Clinton, Iowa,” approved June 
6, 1874; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 851) to change the name of Fort Place, from Sev- 
enteenth to Eighteenth Streets NE., to Irving Street; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 852) for the relief of D. M. Rowland; and 

A bill (S. 853) for the relief of the estate of Silas F. Baker, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 854) to require the National Monetary Commission 
to make final report on or before December 4, 1911, and to re- 
peal sections 17, 18, and 19 of the act entitled “An act to amend 
the national banking laws,“ approved May 30, 1908, the repeal 
to take effect December 5, 1911; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 855) to extend the provisions of the act of June 
27, 1902, entitled “An act to extend the provisions, limitations, 
and benefits of an act entitled ‘An act granting pensions to the 
survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known 
as the Black Hawk War, Cherokee disturbance, and the Semi- 
nole War,’ approved July 27, 1892”; 

A bill (S. 856) granting pensions to soldiers, sailors, and 
marines confined in Confederate prisons; 

A bill (S. 857) granting an increase of pension to James T. 
Kennedy; 
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A bill (S. 858) granting an increase of pension to William E. 
Brown; 
san bill (S. 830) granting an increase of pension to William 

ider; 

A bill (S. 860) granting an increase of pension to Elias 
Palmer; 

A bill (S. 861) granting an increase of pension to Andrew Bal- 
four; 

A bill (S. 862) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
Williams; 

115 bill (S. 863) granting an increase of pension to Miller C. 
unter; 

A bill (S. 864) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Firman; 

A bil (S. 865) granting an increase of pension to John O. 
Martin; 

A bill (S. 866) granting an increase of pension to Joseph S. 
Coffman ; 

A bill (S. 867) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Graft; 

A bill (S. 868) granting an increase of pension to Joel Ames 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 869) granting a pension to Archie S. Blackmer 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 870) granting an increase of pension to William 
Henry Cray (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 871) granting an increase of pension to Robert B. 
Nicol (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 872) granting an increase of pension to L. W. 
Brattain (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 873) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Et (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 874) providing for the allotment of lands to certain | 
members of the Ponca Tribe of Indians, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

A bill (S. 875) for the relief of the Mission Farm Co., Peter | 
Volondra, and others; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 876) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Bellefourche, in the 
State of South Dakota; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 877) granting an increase of pension to Archie E. 
Booth; 

A bill (S. 878) granting an inerease of pension to William 
Deary: 

A bill (S. 879) granting a pension to Elizabeth Epke; 

A bill (S. 880) granting an inerease of pension to Charles W. 
Read; 

A bill (S. 881) granting a pension to Fred M. Weeks; 

A bill (S. 882) granting a pension to Catherine M. Rogers; 

A bill (S. 883) granting an inerease of pension to Francis 
Caux (with accompanying papers): 

A bill (S. 884) granting an increase of pension to Haryey L. 
Rose (with aecompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 885) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Larkins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 886) granting an increase of pension to Rodney O. 
Hazen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 887) granting an increase of pension to George K. 
Smith (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 888) granting an increase of pension to Dorethey 
Wasail (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 889) providing for the manner of making payment 
for water rights under the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands. 

A bill (S. 890) to create a board to correct military records; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 891) granting an increase of pension to Thomas H. 
Rutter; 

A bill (S. 892) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Simmons; and 

A bill (S. 893) granting increase of pensions to survivors of 
the Indian wars under the acts of July 27, 1892, and June 27, 
1902; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 594) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the claims of Kentucky drafted men; and 

A bill (S. 895) for the relief of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Louisa, Ky.; to the Jommittee on Claims, 


A bill (S. 896) to extend the provisions of the pension laws 
to officers and enlisted men of State military organizations who 
rendered military service to the Union during the War of the 
Rebellion, and to their widows, minor children, and dependent 
parents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 897) for the relief of Alfred L. Dutton (with accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LORIMER: $ 

A bill (S. 898) for the relief of James W. Kingon; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 899) to correct the military record of John H. 
Fesenmeyer ; 

A bill (S. 900) to amend the military record of Carlos Baker; 

A bill (S. 901) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of John C. Whitten; 

A bill (S. 902) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Lorenzo F. Brown; 

A bill (S. 903) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Theodore Reichel; and 

A bill (S. 904) to amend the military record of Andrew W. 
Sears; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 905) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 906) to inerease the compensation of rural mail 
carriers; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRANDEGER: 

A bill (S. 907) granting an increase of pension to John 
Meehan; 

A bill (S. 908) granting an increase of pension to Alburtus 
H. Walker; 

B A bill (S. 909) granting an increase of pension to Philo S. 
artow; 

1 A 1015 (S. 910) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
‘rancs; 

TE bill (S. 911) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo C. 

Non; 

A bill (S. 912) granting an increase of pension to Ella G. 
Crawford; 

i A bill (S. 913) granting an increase of pension to Louis 

’'utoz; 

A bill (S. 914) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Worthington; 

1155 a (S. 915) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. 
oxie; 

A bil (S. 916) granting an increase of pension to Jerome A. 
Shirley: 

A bill (S. 917) granting an increase of 
Chappell; 

A bill (S. 918) granting an increase of pension to Perry B. 
Johnson; 

A bill (S. 919) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Jones; 

4 A bill (S. 920) granting an increase of pension to William II. 

ogue; 5 
9 5 oe (S. 921) granting an increase of pension to Henry 

trink; 

A bill (S. 922) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
C. Payne; 
aa bill (S. 923) granting an increase of pension to Jane De 

raw; 

A bill (S. 924) granting an increase of pension to Virginia H. 
Morgan; 

A bill (S. 925) granting an increase of pension to James 
Tucker ; 

A bill (S. 926) granting an increase of pension to Ransford 
P. Williams; 

A bill (S. 927) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
Adams; 
A bill (S. 928) granting an increase of pension to Thomas D. 
Sheffield ; 

A bill (S. 920) granting an increase of pension to Ellen E. 
Payne; and 

A bill (S. 930) granting an increase of pension to James N. 
King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 3 

A bill (S. 931) granting an increase of pension to James I. 
Houghland; and 

A bill (S. 932) granting an increase of pension to Elias G. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 983) for the relief of Charles Christian Melchert; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 934) granting an increase of pension to Martin 
Ouderkirk ; 


pension to Hiram F. 
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A bill (S. 935) granting an increase of pension to Minnie A. 
Curtis; and 

A bill (S. 936) granting a pension to Sarah A. Crawford; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 937) to regulate the rank of staff officers of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 938) for the relief of James Carter; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 939) granting a pension to Adele A. C. Wilson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 940) granting to the city of Los Angeles certain 
rights of way in, over, and through certain public lands and 
national forests in the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 941) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Reynolds (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 942) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Cline; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama: 

A bill (S. 948) to improve navigation on Black Warrior River, 
in the State of Alabama; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 944) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing 
elections at which Representatives in Congress are elected; to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

A bill (S. 945) granting an increase of pension to Allen 
Turner (with accompanying papers) ; 
ees bill (S. 946) granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 

eller; 

A bill (S. 947) granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. 
Page (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 948) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Perry {with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 949) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Dolan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 950) granting an increase of pension to Abram 
Ellis (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 951) granting an increase of pension to William 
Leftrich (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 952) granting an increase of pension to Henry Clay 
Campbell (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 958) granting an increase of pension to Fletcher S. 
Dewey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 954) to provide for the acquisition of a site on 
which to erect a public building at Gilmer, Tex.; and 

A bill (S. 955) to provide for the extension of the post-office 
and courthouse building at Dallas, Tex., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 956) to require statements of facts and to provide 
for exceptions to rulings of courts in deportation cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 957) relating to bills of lading; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 958) to amend the public-printing law; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 959) providing for the establishment of a term of 
the district court for the eastern district of North Carolina at 
Wilson, N. C.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (8. 960) for the relief of Peter F. Pescud, jr., John S. 
Peseud, Sue B. Craig, and Mollie I. Pescud, heirs at law of 
Peter F. Pescud, deceased; 

A bill (S. 961) for the relief of the heirs at law of E. L. 
Shuford, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 962) for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 

A bill (S. 968) for the relief of the Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, N. C.; 

A bill (S. 964) for the relief of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, in Washington, N. C.; 

A bill (S. 965) for the relief of the Catholic Church in Wash- 
ington, N. C.; 

A bill (8. 966) for the relief of the Zion African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Beaufort, N. C.; 

A bill (S. 967) for the relief of Grace Protestant Episcopal 
Church, of Plymouth, N. G.; 

A bill (S. 968) for the relief of Salem Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, of Wayne County, N. C.; 
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A bill (S. 969) for the relief of Beulah Primitive Baptist 
Church, of Johnston County, N. C.; and 

A bill (S. 970) for the relief of Spencer Etheredge, J. E. 
Berry, and Charles Meekins, trustees of Roanoke Island Baptist 
Church, of Roanoke Island, N. C.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 971) granting a pension to Wiley S. Roberts (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRANE 

A bill (S. 972) granting an increase of penton to Charles S. 
Page; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 978) to amend an act entitled “An 
act in relation to the Hot Springs Reservation in Arkansas”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

A bill (S. 974) to correct the military record of Alonza Rich; and 

A bill (S. 975) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Elias Gibbs; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 976) for the relief of the estate of Allen J. Mann, 
deceased ; 

A bill K S. 977) for the relief of the heir of Allen J. Mann, 
Sr., deceased ; 

A bill (S. 978) for the relief of the heirs of Lisander John- 
Son, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 979) for the relief of Elizabeth McLaughlin, heir 
to William Hurley; 

1 bill (S. 980) for the relief of the heirs of Calep H. Stevens; 
an 

A bill (S. 981) for the relief of the heirs of W. T. Hundley; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 982) granting an increase of pension to Wiliam H. 
Dillingham ; 

A bill (S. 983) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
R. Chisam; 

A bill (S. 984) granting a pension to Esau Walker; 

A bill (S. 985) granting an increase of pension to William 
McClain ; 

A bill (S. 986) granting a pension to M. V. B. Chapman; 

A bill (S. 987) granting a pension to Joseph D. Smith; 

A bill (S. 988) granting a pension to Charles D. Belden; 

A bill (S. 989) granting a pension to George M. Griffith; 

x bill (S. 980) granting a pension to Aubrey P. Lawrence; 
an 

A bill (S. 991) granting an increase of pension to Daniel T. 
Rose; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 992) granting a pension to Francelia L. King; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 993) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Brooks; 

A bill (S. 994) granting an increase of pension to William G. 
Downs; 

A bill (S. 995) granting 
Smith; and 

A bill (S. 996) granting an increase of pension to Amos 
Potter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 997) for the relief of lock masters, lockmen, and 
other laborers and mechanics employed by the United States 
Government in the locks and dams of the Kanawha River in 
West Virginia; to the Committee on Claims. 

Zy Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 998) for the relief of Henry G. Noetzel and Paul 
Chipman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 999) granting an increase of pension to Louise 
Schenkel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1000) for the relief of the heirs of William S. Shoe- 
maker, deceased (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 1001) to correct the military record of Andrew 
Floyd and grant him an honorable discharge (with accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1002) granting a pension to Pierce O'Connell; 

A bill (S. 1003) granting a pension to Evelina Sprague: 

A bill (S. 1004) granting a pension to Osmond Ames (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1005) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
Adam (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1006) granting an increase of pension to Denis 
McCloskey (with accompanying paper) ; 


an increase of pension to Thomas M. 
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A bill (S. 1007) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Bates (sith accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1008) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Walker (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 1000) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Greene; 

A bill (S. 1010) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Miller; 

A bill (S. 1011) granting an increase of pension to Angela L. 


aw; 

A bill (S. 1012) granting nn increase of pension to Carrie 
Engberg; and 

A bill (S. 1018) granting an increase of pension to Jolin 
McConnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 1014) for the relief of the Ottawa Indian Tribe of 
Blanchard Fork and Rouch de Boeuf; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1015) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Sargent; 

A bill (S. 1016) granting an increase of pension to Minnie 
Barnard; 

A bill (S. 1017) granting a pension to Sarah A. Perkins; 

A bill (S. 1018) granting a peuslon to Anna I. Freeman: 

A bill (S. 1019) granting an incrense of pension to John 
Hodge; 

A bill (S. 1020) granting an incrense of pension to Mary 
White; 
A bill (S. 1021) granting a pension to Mrs. Jolin 
A 
Hitt; 
A bill (S. 1023) granting an increase of peusion to Arthur J. 
Powell (with accompanying paper); 
A bill (S. 1024) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
Jenness (with accompanying paper) ; 
A bill (S. 1025) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
Gunther (with accompanying paper); and 
A bill (S. 1026) granting a peusion to Mary E. Seeley (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. BURNHAM: 
A bill (S. 1027) granting an increase of pension to Joseph G. 
Marsh, alins Joseph Wright; 
A pill (S. 1028) granting an increase of pension to Edson H. 
Webster; 
A bill (S. 1029) granting an increase of pension to Silas H. 


t 
Brown; 
bil (S. 1022) granting an increase of persion to Calvin 


Avery; f 
A bill (S. 1030) granting an increase of pension to Sidney F, | 


Sanborn; 

A bill (S. 1081) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Jackson ; 

A bill (S. 1032) granting an increase of pension to Timothy 
Covell, zr.; 

5 A bill (S. 1033) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 
oung; 

A bill (S. 1034) granting an increase of pension to John 
Murphy; and 

A bill (S. 1035) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Currier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: 

A bill (S. 1086) for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 1087) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act providing for an inspection of ments for exportation, pro- 
hibiting the importation of adulterated articles of food or 
drink, and authorizing the President to make proclamation in 
certain cases, and for other purposes“; to the Committee on 
Finanee. 

A bill (S. 1088) for the relief of the heirs of Simeon P. San- 
didze (sith accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 1039) for the relief of Samuel R. Moon (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1040) for the relief of Jason J. Jones (with accom- 
panying paper): 

A bill (S. 1041) to correct the military record of James | 
Tully; 

A bill (S. 1042) to correct the military record of Samuel R. 
Mcon; 

A bin (S. 1043) to correct the military record of James An- 
flerson (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1044) to correct the military record of Franklin 
Bannon; and 


A bill (S. 1045) to correct the military record of Christopher 
I. Smith (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1046) granting an inercase of pension to William 
C. Cook (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1047) granting an increase of pension to Jolin W. 
Teel (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1048) granting an increase of pension to George F. 
Pond (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1049) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Hunt; 

A bil (S. 1050) granting a pension to Francis M. Hill; 

A bill (S. 1051) granting an inerense of pension to Hubbard 
D. Carr; 

A bill (S. 1032) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Chapman; 

Abi! (8. 1053) granting an increase of pension to Samuel N. 
Johnson; 

X bill (S. 1054) granting an increase of pension to W. F. 
Hoffman; and 

A bill (S. 1055) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Whaley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 18) authorizing the appointment 
of a commission to adjust and settle certain claims between the 
United States and the State of North Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

STATUE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I introduce a bill, which I ask 
may be rend, and before any disposition Is made of it, by refer- 
ence or otherwise, I desire, with the permission of the Senate, 
to say a word. 

The bill (S. 745) providing for the erection of a statue to 
Thomas Jefferson at Washington, D. C., was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at Jength, as follows: 

Be it enactod, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the Secretary of State, the chairman of the Committee on the 

Abrary of the Senate, and the cheirman of the Commi on the 
Library of the House of Representatives, of the Sizty-second Congress, 
to select a site on the public grounds in the District of Columbia for a 
statue of Thomas Jefferson, to ccst, compicts, not to exceed $100,000; 
| and, to procure plans and designs for the same, to be reported to Gon- 


| gress Curing ita nert session, the sum of $5,000 is hereby B 
| cut of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


| 
| Mr. BACON. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sen- 


ate I desire to make a short statement in regard to this matter. 
In the Fifty-eighth Congress, in pursuance of an amendment 
| offered by myself, the sundry civil appropriation act contained 
| the following provision: 


To enable a commission, which is hereby created, to be composed of 
the Secretary of State, the chairman of the Committee on the Library 
at the Senate, and the chairman of the Committee on tho Library of 
the House of Representatives of the Fifty-efghth Congress, to select n 
site on the public grounds, in the District of Columbia for n statue of 
Thomas Jefferson, to cost complete not to excecd $100,000, and to pro- 
cure plans and dealgns for the same to be reported to Congress during 
Its next session, 88,000. 

The Senate will perceive that the bill which I have intro- 
duced this mortiing is in those identical words, with simply the 
substitution of the Sixty-second Congress instead of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill of that year was passed 
i with that provision in it, and it passed the House, and was ap- 
proved by the President and became a law. The subsequent ill- 
ness of the then Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, and his death a 
short time thereafter, caused a delay in the execution of that 
order of Congress, which fact was communicated to Congress 
in n letter by the then Secretary of State, Mr. Roor, now a 
Member of this body. I will read the letter of the then Secre- 
tnry of State, addressed to the Vice President, Charles W. 
Fairbanks: 


| 


DerANTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 5, 1906. 

Sm: I have heen Instructed by the commission created by the sundry 
civil approprintion act, approved April 28. 1904, “to be composed of 
the Secretary of State, the chairman of the Committee on the Library 
of the Senate, and the chairman of the Committee on the Library of 
the House of Representatives of the bifty-cizhth Congress, to select a 
site on the E grounds in the District of Columbia for a statue of 
Thomas Jefferson * * and to procure plans and designs, to be 
reported to Congress during its next session,” to report to the Senate 
that action under the statnte has been delayed by the iness aud death 
of the late Secretary of Stato, Mr. Hay, int that the commission bas 
secured the consent of Mr. Augustus Gaudens to make tho designs 
for the proposed statue, which will be prepared as soon as Mr, St. 
Gaudens's health and previous engagements permit. The designs will 
be transmitted to Congress without any avoidable delay thereafter. 

A similar report has been made to the Speaker of the House of 


. 
respectfully submitted. 
Evtuv ROOT, Chairman. 
Hon, CHARLES W. DPAIRBANKS, 
President of the United States Scnate. 
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Mr. President, the ill health of the artist, St. Gaudens, which 
is spoken of in this:;communieation by the then Secretary of 
State, continued, and he died without ever having completed 
his work. For that reason the order of Congress, as embodied 
in that statute, was not carried out. 

Wheh at a subsequent time it was thought to again revive 
the activities of the commission, with a view to the completion 
of the work, it was ascertained that under a general provision 
of law, by reason of the lapse of time, the appropriation had 
lapsed and was no longer available. 

In view of that fact, at the last session of Congress I of- 
fered an amendment in the Senate to be proposed to the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, which I have before me, reviving 
that appropriation, It is as follows: 

To carry out and make effective the proyision made in the act of 
April 28, 1904, making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government: To enable a commission, which is hereby created, 
to be composed of the Secretary of State, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library of the Senate, and the chairman of the Committee 
on the Library of the House of Representatives, to select a site on the 
public grounds in the District of Columbia for a statue of Thomas 
Jefferson to cost complete not to exceed $100,000, and to_ procure 
Hann ana designs for the same to be reported to the next Congress, 

D, le 

That amendment was referred to the Committee on the 
Library, by that committee reported back favorably to the 
Senate, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations; it 
was favorably reported by the Committee on Appropriations, 
and was passed by the Senate at the last session as an amend- 
ment to the deficiency bill; and was in the ccaference after- 
wards taken out of the bill. That is the present status. 

The bill which I have introduced, in view of the fact that 
we will have no appropriation bills at the present session, 
is an independent bill, using the same Janguage and making 
the same provision and the same appropriation as has already 
thus twice passed this body. I will repeat, it has been before 
the Appropriations Committee twice. It has passed the Senate 
twice. It has passed the House once. It has received the 
approval of the President in the past. 

Mr. CULLOM rose. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will let me continue before 
I submit to an interruption. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that this is one man, while 
his fame is in no manner dependent upon it, to whose memory 
the Government should erect a statue in this Capital. He was 
the first President ever inaugurated in Washington. ‘That, 
however, is a comparatively minor matter. He was the great 
apostle of a distinct body of governmental science and, in a 
measure, its author. As such he was the founder of a great 
political party which has continued without interruption for 
more than a hundred years. Aside from his great services in 
other regards during a long and memorable career, his name 
is indissolubly linked with two of the most important eyents in 
the history of the United States. The late Senator Hoar, whom 
it is always a pleasure for me to quote, once in the Senate said 
that Thomas Jefferson would forever pass through the halls and 
corridors of history with the Declaration of Independence in 
one hand and with the title deeds to the great Louisiana 
Purchase in the other. 

Mr. President, this day is the one hundred and sixty-eighth 
anniversary of the birth of this great and illustrious man, and 
in view of that fact and the further fact that it has already 
been considered by committees and has twice passed this body, 
I ask that there may be unanimous consent that the bill be 
now passed to its third reading, and that action may be immedi 
ately had upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not rise to object to 
the request, but I will call the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia to the fact that in all similar bills providing for the 
erection of statues on the public grounds, we have excluded the 
grounds of the Capitol and of the Library of Congress. I ask 
the Senator if he has any objection to having those words in- 
serted? 

Mr. BACON. None whatever; though they were not in the 
previous enactments. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. I will move an amendment, inserting the 
words “excluding the Capitol Grounds and the grounds of the 
Library of Congress.” I think it would be a misfortune to in- 
vade those grounds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is not yet before the Sen- 
ate for the consideration of amendments. Is there objection to 
its present consideration? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what is the status of the bill 
now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has just been introduced, and 

. mnanimons consent is asked for its present consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Has it not been referred to a committee? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has in- 
troduced the bill and has asked unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

Mr. BACON. I want to say, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor, as I do not know that he heard me, that this bill has al- 
ready been considered 

Mr. LODGE. I have listened attentively to every word the 
Senator has said. 

Mr. BACON. Very well; then I will not repeat: 

Mr. LODGE. I was merely going to say, Mr. President, that 
I entirely approve of the erection of a statue to Jefferson; 
there ought to have been one erected long ago; but I am also 
extremely anxious that there should be, and there ought to be, 
erected in this Capital a statue to another grent American 
statesman who has never had a statue erected to his memory 
here, and that is Alexander Hamilton. He represented differ- 
ent views on the Constitution than those of Mr. Jefferson, but 
he did very great work in the organization of the Government. 
I have introduced a bill for the erection in this city of a statue 
to Hamilton’s memory, which has gone to the Committee on the 
Library; and it seems to me that it is only reasonable that 
both bills should take the same course. I have no objection, if 
my bill can be added to it, to having the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Georgia passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator from 
Massachusetts make no condition of that kind. Let unanimous 
consent be granted for the consideration of the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Georgia, and then, so far as I am concerned, 
a similar unanimous consent may be granted in the ease of the 
bill introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts providing 
for the erection of a statue to Alexander Hamilton, but let us 
not impose a condition upon this unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not imposing any condition at all, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BACON. I want to echo what my friend from Texas 
says. I will most undoubtedly favor—— 

Mr. CULLOM. I wanted to say a moment ago, when I inter- 
rupted’ the Senator, that it seemed to me, under the circum- 
stances, that this bill ought to pass without any delay. 

Mr. BACON. It has twice passed the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. One moment. I do not wish to object, but I 
do wish to secure action on the Hamilton bill. If action is 
taken on this bill, I will then offer the Hamilton bill and ask a 
similar privilege for that, and I will make no objection to the 
consideration of the bill of the Senator from Georgia, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the amendment suggested by me 
a moment or two ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secorerary. After the words “District of Columbia,“ 
it is proposed to insert “exclusive of the Capitol Grounds and 
the grounds of the Library of Congress.“ 

Mr. BACON. I accept the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

STATUE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Library be discharged from the further consideration of 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 8) authorizing the selection of a 
site and the erection of a statue of Alexander Hamilton in 
Washington, D. C., and that the joint resolution be now 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that the Committee on the 
Library be discharged from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the joint resolution be rend, Mr. 
President, 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That the chairman of the Committee on the Library 
of the Sennte, the chairman of the Committee of the Library of the 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Alexander Hamilton National Memorial Asso- 
ciation are hereby created a commission with power to select a site 
upon the property belonging to the United States in the city of Wash- 
ington, other than the Capitol and Library grounds, for the erection of a 
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statuo to Alexander Hamilton, and to have charge of the erection of 
said statue, for which purpose $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
8 in addition to the funds contributed by the Alexander Hamil- 
ton National Memorial Association, is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. BACON. With the consent of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I suggest an amendment, to strike out“ fifty“ and in- 
sert one hundred.“ 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secnerary. On page 1, line 12, before the word “thou- 
sand,” it is proposed to strike out “fifty” and insert “one 
hundred,” so as to read: 

For which n $100,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
gary in addition to the funds contributed by the Alexander Hamilton 
National Memorial Association, is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts to state, if he knows, what is the amount 
of the contribution made by the Alexander Hamilton National 
Memorial Association, referred to in the joint resolution? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not imow the amount. The association 
has no large amount, thongh it has raised a few thousand 
dollars. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, rend the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 


Mr.. CRAWFORD. On Monday, through inadvertence, a bill 
got mixed up in my papers, and I introduced it. I refer to the 
bill (S. 863) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of n publié building thereon at Rapid City, in the State of 
South Dakota. Inasmuch as the last Congress acted upon the 
matter, I move that the Committee on Public Buildings and 
as be discharged from the further consideration of the 
The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I move that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LANDS ALONG ANACOSTIA RIVER. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
15), which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That the letter from the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia ‘transmitting the second report of Mr. Hugh T. Taggart, 
posal counsel, on the ownership of lands and riparian rights alon 

e Anacostia River, in the District of Columbia, be printed, wit 
accompanying illustrations, as n document. 


PRINTING FOR THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
17), which was read, considered by wnanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That authori 3 to print and bind, for the nze 
of the Committee on the et of Columbia, such papers and docu- 
ments as may be deemed necessary in connection with subjects hereto- 
fore considered or to be considered by sald committce during the Sixty- 
second Congress. 


HEARINGS DEFORE DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
16), which was rend and, referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers and 
to administer oaths, und to employ a stenographer to report such Hear- 
ings as may be had in connection with any üble which may be pend- 
ing before eaid committee; that the committee may sit durin 
gions or recesses of the Senate, and that the expense thereo 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


AMENDMENTS TO TARIFF BILLS. 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following notice: 


Notice is given that at the next session of the Senate I will offer a 
resolution proposing n change in the rules of the Senate as set forth 
in n copy of tha resolution hereto attached: 

“ iesolved, What thero be added as ono of the standing rules of the 
Sennie the following, to wit: 

ae ut no amendment to any bill pasna by the House, amending 
or ging by general application the import duties prescribed b. 
existing law, shall be in order or allowed in the Senate unless sue 
proposed amendment secks to amend or change a paragraph or item 


the ses- 
be paid 


embraced in the schedule or schedules, all or a part of which is sought 
to be amended or changed by the House bill, or unless such proposed 
amendment is directly related to the subject matter of the House bill 
and is germane thereto’” 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The notice will be recelved and lie 
on the table. 
COTTON SEIZURES. 


Mr. PERCY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 14), 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That 280 coples of Senate Document No. 23, Forty-thira 


Congress, second session, entitled“ Report of the Acting Secretary of: 
the Treasury,“ be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 


ALASKA COAL-LAND CASES. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to ask that the opinicn of the 
United States judge recently rendered in the Alaska conl-land 
cases, a copy of which I send to the desk, be printed as a 
Senate document (S. Doc. 8). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAILEY. What is the document, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The opinion of the court in the 
Alaska coal-land cases. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is the first responsible opinion of a 
United States court on the Alaska coal-land laws, 

Mr. BAILEY.. What court, Mr. President? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is the opinion of Judge -Hanford of 
United States district court for the western district of Wash- 
ington in the ninth circuit. 

Mr. BAILBY. It is a district court opinion and not a cir- 
cuit court opinion? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The judge was sitting in a criminal case. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then he was sitting as a district judge? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Les. 

Mr. BAIL®Y. I would not attach much importance to an 
opinion of that kind, but I am not going to offer any objection 
against printing it. : 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to say to the Senator, know- 
ing the situation intimately, that Judge Hanford ts one of our 
oldest and concededly one of our ablest lawyers on the United 
States bench. He is a man of long years of experience; he has 
gono very thoroughly into the question of the relation of coal 
Jand to the existing law. No other opinion even approaching it 
in value has been rendered by any court. Judge Hanford, of 
course, sits in the circuit court of appeals in the ninth circuit, 
and his opinion, I think, would commend itself to the Senator 
from Texas as being worthy of publication. - 

Mr. BAILEY. Anyway it is worth printing, and I have ne 
objection, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘There being no objection, the order 
to print is entered. 


THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that next 
Thursday, after the conclusion of the morning business, I will, 
with the permission of the Senate, submit some remarks on the 
initiative and referendum. If the Senate shall not be in session 
at that time, then I will do so on the first day thereafter when 
the Senate is in session. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I rise, Mr. President, to say that it will 
be impossible to make a report designating the committees of 
the Senate before some time next week, and for that reasou 1 
moye that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RELATIONS WITH JAPAN AND MEXICO. 


Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, it is proper for me to state at the 
beginning of the remarks that I shall submit to the Senate upon 
the subject indicated in the resolution that it is not my purpore 
in any way to criticize the President in reference to the position 
that he has taken in connection with the troubles in Mexico. T 
am satisfied that whatever he does will not only be necessary and 
proper to be done, but will, in his opinion, be for the best in- 
terests of the country. I have arisen simply for the purpose of 
emphasizing what ought to be familiar to everyone who is 
acquainted with the institutions of the land, and that is that 
the doctrine known as the Monroe doctrine is not involved 
in the Mexican situation in any way whatever. A great many 
persons of intelligence, and a number of journals ably edited, 
are falling into the error of supposing that if there should be 
any disagreement between the United States and Afoexico—witich 
we all hope and believe there will not be—that the Monroe dog- 
trine will form the basis of the controversy. I make tlie asser- 
tion that this is not true in any aspect of the ease. I do not 
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suppose that there is any subject that has been discussed before 
Congress to a greater extent than the subject that is designated 
as “the Monroe doctrine,” and I have upon a number of occa- 
sions, both in the House and in the Senate, contributed to the 
liternture upon the question, so that I really feel that I ought 
not to inflict even upon an attentive and patient body any further 
comments or observations in connection therewith. What I will 
say, if it serves no other purpose, will at least relieve the public 
mind of a false impression that is rapidly gaining ground, that 
whenever there is any controversy between the United States 
and any other country upon the American continent, the Monroe 
doctrine immediately and mysteriously springs into existence 
and calls for our assertion and vindication of the principles that 
it enunciates. 

One proposition I desire to make perfectly plain, and that is 
that we must not confuse or commingle in any degree the Mon- 
ree doctrine with the Roosevelt doctrine. During the reign 
of ex-President Roosevelt a lot of miscellaneous doctrines were 
launched upon the tide of time that were all called The Mon- 
roe doctrine,” but which, in point of fact, had no possible con- 
nection with it and were not related to it in any manner what- 
over. 

The Roosevelt doctrine, properly defined, is the doctrine of 
the gentleman with the shillalah at Donnybrook Fair, When- 
ever you see a head, hit it.” The ex-president once upon a time 
composed a brief treatise upon the Monroe doctrine. This is 
not the work in which he referred to the men who helped to 
frame that governmental principle as ‘shifty doctrinaires, 
mediocre minds, and imbeciles.” The treatise that I refer to 
is another publication, and it is extremely difficult to procure 
a copy of it. They seem to have all disappeared, either by the 
public taking them or owing to the fact that the President him- 
self bought them all up, and thus withdrew them from public 
inspection. It is a treatise that the ex-President need not be 
ashamed of in any way, because he was writing about a subject 
that he knew all about, which was not always the case with ref- 
erence to numerous other subjects to which he has upon a great 
many occasions devoted his great talents and ability. A few 
years ago, and long after this book was written, Mr. Roosevelt 
announced his new doctrine that I have referred to, and which 
at the time provoked the criticism of every lawyer at the 
American bar who was at all conversant with the principles of 
international law and amazed every statesman and diplomatic 
official in the civilized world. His doctrine was that in the 
eyent that any of the States upon the American Continent re- 
fused, either from wantonness or inability, to perform their 
contractual obligations, that foreign nations, protecting their 
citizens who were creditors, could enforce the payment of those 
obligations through the instrumentality of war. 

When I came to the Senate this new doctrine struck me with 
such appalling terror that I could not resist the opportunity of 
endeavoring to controyert it to the best of my ability in an ad- 
dress delivered to this body. The inference that the ex-President 
drew, in a message that he sent to the Senate, was in connec- 
tion with the affairs of Santo Domingo, and he boldly and un- 
hesitatingly proclaimed that if Santo Domingo failed to pay her 
debts the Goyernments of Holland and of Belgium, repre- 
senting their citizens who were creditors, might collect those 
debts through the process of war, and that therefore the Monroe 
doctrine came into immediate operation, and the imperative duty 
devolved upon us to seize the custom receipts of Santo Domingo 
and divide them among her creditors in order to prevent the 
capture and occupation of her territory by foreign nations. I 
venture to say that a more grotesque interpretation of the Mon- 
roe doctrine was never incorporated in any message that ever 
issued from the Executive chamber. 

In pursuance of this mad policy—which if there had been a 
spark of life left in the bodies of Jefferson, or of Adams, or Mon- 
roe, would have made them tremble in their graves Mr. Roose- 
velt proceeded to carry it into execution, and after he had taken 
possession of the customhouses of Santo Domingo and had col- 
lected their revenues and deposited them in a financial institu- 
tion in New York, he gaye the Senate the privilege of maintain- 
ing what he was pleased to call “the status quo” between the 
United States and Santo Domingo. 

Mr. President, such a status quo never existed upon all the 
pages of civilized or uncivilized history, I will not do myself 
the credit of claiming that my remarks at that time—during the 
course of which I cited an unbroken line of diplomatic and inter- 
national precedents against the proposition contained in the 
message—had any influence whatever in making the ex-President 
modify the message a week or so afterwards, in which he denied 
that he ever meant to say that the failure to pay contractual 
debts was a justification for war. Of course, my contention 
was that the right to commence hostilities against a country 


never existed in a case of this sort, but was limited to cases 
where an unjustifiable trespass or tort was committed against 
persons who were citizens of the complaining Government, or 
where they were in some way deprived of their liberties or 
international rights, and the Government that had committed 
the crime persistently refused to make reparation therefor or 
was in such a condition that reparation could not be obtained at 
the hands of its judicial system. 

Let us look for a moment at what sort of wars we would have 
if the Roosevelt construction of the Monroe doctrine was to 
prevail and was to be incorporated into our diplomatic code. 
We would have an interminable succession of bondholders and 
stock-market wars. War, instead of being declared by Con- 
gress, could be practically declared by the banking syndicates 
of London, Paris, Amsterdam, and Berlin, represented by their 
financial agents in America, and we would become sponsors and 
guarantors for every bankrupt and impoverished government in 
Central or South America. We have never yet been informed 
as to what amount of money was made out of the Santo 
Domingo settlement nor what was the price at which their 
bonds were sold before our intervention, and what was the 
price that the holders afterwards obtained for them in settle- 
ment of their claims, nor who was in the deal, nor who were the 
beneficiaries of our interference. 

I would like to ask, in this connection, what right have any 
of our citizens to engage in enterprises in these countries, 
charge them the most exorbitant and extortionate prices for 
the construction of public works, and then demand of the 
United States that it must nominate itself as a recelver over 
the revenues of the government that they have practically driven 
into bankruptcy and liquidate its indebtedness? Where is 
there an intelligent person in the United States, who has studied 
the history and institutions of the country, who can draw the 
slighest parallel between this doctrine, first proclaimed by Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the doctrine that bears the name of Monroe, 
sustained by the names of Jefferson and of Madison and of 
Adams? The despots of Austria and of Russia and of Prussia, 
when they formed the Holy Alliance, whatever else may be said 
of them, were not mercenaries or hirelings. When they met at 
Aix la Chappelle and Laybach in conference they had but one 
object in view and that was to put an end to the system of 
representative government throughout the world, to destroy the 
liberty of the press, and to maintain the jure divino autocracies 
of Europe, and when Mr. Monroe wrote to Jefferson submitting 
the British proposals of Mr. Canning, and when Jefferson, on 
October 24, 1823, answered from Monticello: 

The question presented boio letters you have sent me is the most 
momentous which has ever n offered to my contemplation since that 
of independence. That made us a Nation. ‘This sets our compass and 
points the course which we are to steer through the ocean of time 
opening on us. 

Did he in his prophetic mind have the remotest conception 
that this great charter of republican liberty which he was help- 
ing to frame was to be used by buccaneers and speculators and 
adventurers to oppress the commercial liberties of the very 
States whose personal liberties it was supposed to guarantee? 
I will not sit here in silence, with folded arms, and permit this 
revolutionary principle which was formulated and promulgated 
overnight by Mr. Roosevelt to be known by any other name ex- 
cept the name of the illustrious individual who first conceived 
it and put it into practical execution. I want to lift this clond 
from around the brow of the rising generation. I want the 
students at our colleges and universities to understand that 
when they are discussing this proposition they are not discussing 
e Monroe doctrine or any corollary that flows from it in any 
manner whatever. They are simply discussing a doctrine that 
has received practical recognition at the purlieus of American 
brokers and speculators who deal in South and Central Ameri- 
can securities and at the gambling dens of Amsterdam bankers 
and foreign stock markets, and it is a disgrace and a degrada- 
tion to connect this money-making enterprise with the imperish- 
able names that in tones that rang and reechoed throughout 
the world pledged forever the honor of this Republic to main- 
tain the blessings of liberty in every quarter and section of the 
Western Continent where despotism had ceased to hold its sway.’ 

We might let Mr. Roosevelt's doctrine rest where it is were it 
not for the fact that the ex-President has set some of the schools 
of this country almost deranged upon the subject. He has per- 
yerted the history of the Nation to such an extent that every 
day in the year, in answer to innocent communications that I 
receive, I am using my best efforts to relieve these young minds 
of the false impressions and confusion with which he has sur- 
rounded them. It is impossible for me to dictate letters to all 
of the attendants at all of the schools in the United States tell- 
ing them not to pay any attention to this new doctrine of the 
ex-President, and it is principally for this reason that I*haye 
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arisen here to-day that I may say a few words that may pos- 
sibly reach some of the victims whose future ambition he has 
imperiled by his heretic utterances upon the subject. 

Let me read a few communications out of the many that I am 
receiving from some of these young men, for the purpose of 
illustrating the havoc and ruin that he has caused among the 
tender disciples of his school. Here is one of the letters: 


Will you please tell me what stand, In your opinion, ex-President 
Roosevelt would take upon this Mexican question if he had a hand in 
it? I am in a debate upon the subject, and I would like to have any 
of his speeches that you can send me. I will try to work my way 
out of it if I can just find out how he stands and how you stand. I 
am so fond of reading his speeches and yours, They have the true 
ring in them, and they are very much alike, 


Poor boy. He really thought he was paying me a compliment. 
I read a second communication: 


Will you explain to me what connection the Monroe doctrine has 
with the case in Mexico? I have read Mr. Roosevelt's message on 
Santo Domingo, but I am mixed up about it— 


No wonder. 


What I would like to know is this: Suppose the Mexican people 
youa on ikii Government into a monarchy, would we have a right 
o interfere 


This communication came just in time, and the question was 
a very intelligent and pertinent one. I sent this boy an obser- 
vatlon of Mr. Dana's in a note to Wheaton, which happened to 
be in direct response to his inquiry. As it is only a few lines 
and coyers the exact point that I am discussing here to-day, I 
will read the extract: 


It has sometimes been assumed that the Monroe doctrine contained 
gome declarations against any other than the democratic-republican 
institutions of this continent, however arising or introduced. The 
messaze will be searched in vain for anything of the kind. We were 
the first to recognize the imperial authority of Dom Pedro in Brazil and 
of Iturbide in Mexico; and more than half of the northern continent 
was under the scepters of Great Britain and Russia; and those de- 
pendencies would certainly be free to adopt what institutions they 
piosse in case of successful rebellion or of peaceful separation from 
beir parent states. 


The third, and last, communication that I will read is as 
follows: 


We have the Mextcan question up for debate next week. I would 
like to know how does the Monroe doctrine get into it? 


So would I. 


Did Mr. Roosevelt pass any laws of Congress, when he was President, 
on the subject? I would like to have your private opinion on the fol- 
lowing question: If Mr. Roosevelt was in charge of Mexico, what do 
goy oe he would do with the United States? I am on the af- 

rmatlye. 


Then there is a postscript, as follows: 


Lease send me Senator HEYBURN’S speech in which he said that 
the people who were in favor of electing United States Senators by the 
peo le could not spell his name, and most of them could not spell 
heir own names. Also let me have Senator BOURNE’S speech, and 
nay let me know whether Mr. Roosevelt is a member of the new party 
that is now being made up. z 

I haye selected these few communications from among hun- 
dreds of similar ones to show how students who are trying to 
familiarize themselyes with the political history of the coun- 
try have had their minds perverted and prostrated upon some 
of the great and imperishable principles that underlie our in- 
stitutions, I want now to announce to them in such unambig- 
nous terms that they can not be misunderstood, and which will 
perhaps obviate the necessity of my answering a number of 
communications in the future, that our present movement or 
maneuvers in reference to Mexico have not the slightest rela- 
tion to or bearing upon the Monroe doctrine. I will again give 
them an extract from President Monroe’s message, from which 
the doctrine receives its name, which practically carries the 
entire subject with it: 

In the wars of the European powers in matters relating to them- 
selves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
policy so to do. We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United States and those powers 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any rtion of this ae ere as dangerous to our 
paee and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 

uropean power we have not interfer and shall not interfere. But 
with the Governments who have declared thelr independence and main- 
tain it and whose Independence we have, on great consideration and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
Tor the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any manner their 
ey. y any European power in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States, 


On March 25, 1825, Mr. Clay, who was then Secretary of 
State, transmitted to our minister at Mexico a communication, 
from which I quote the following lines: 


The political systems of the two continents are essentially different. 
Each has an exclusive right to judge for itself what is best sulted to 
its own condition and most likely to promote its happiness, but neither 
has a right to enforce upon the other the establishment of its peculiar 
system, and you will therefore urge upon the Government of Mexico the 
9 and expediency of asserting this principle on every proper occa- 
sion. 
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On October 21, 1858, Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, sent to our 
minister at Spain a communication, from which I will also quote 
a few lines, as follows: 

With respect to the causes of war between Spain and Mexico tho 
United States have no concern and do not undertake to judge them. 
Nor do they claim to interpose In any 5 which may take place. 
Their policy of observation and interference is limited to the permanent 
subjugation of any portion of the territory of Mexico, or of any other 
American state, to any European power whatever, The American min- 
ister is authorized to say that the United States considered Mexico's 
freedom from foreign control to be essential to the true policy of the 
independent states of America, and that any attempt to subdue or hold 
possession of that country would be considered by the United States as 
an unfriendly act and would be firmly opposed by them. 

We all know what occurred with Mexico a little later on; and 
while I do not at all depend upon our action in that controversy 
as a precedent for what we ought to do if a similar occasion 
and emergency presented itself to-day, I want to read only a few 
lines of an instruction sent by Mr. Cass to Mr. Robert M. 
McLane, who was then our minister to Mexico: 

While we do not deny the right of any other power to carry on 
hostile operation against Mexico for the redress of its grievances, we 
firmly object to its holding possession of any part of that country or 
endeavoring by force to control its political destiny. This opposition to 
foreign interference is known to France, England, and Spain, as well as 
the determination of the United States to resist any such attempt by all 
the means in their power. 

And I will close references upon this point by reading a reso- 
lution passed by the House of Representatives, without dissent, 
on April 4, 1864, as follows: 

That the Congress of the United States are unwilling by silence to 
have the nations of the world under the impression that they are in- 
different spectators of the deplorable events now transplring in the 
Republic of Mexico, and they think fit to declare that It does not accord 
with the policy of the United States to acknowledge any monarchical 

overnment erected on the ruins of any republican government in 
merica under the auspices of any European power. 

Now, while volumes have been written upon the subject that 
I have been discussing, I have read a sufficient number of 
extracts to satisfy anyone who has a grain of sense or intel- 
ligence in these United States of America that whatever the 
Mexican situation may be, the Monroe doctrine, as such—what- 
ever the Roosevelt doctrine may be—does not at any point come 
in touch or contact with it, and that there is not now the re- 
motest danger—and there never will be, in my judgment—that 
any government on this earth will ever attempt to subyert the 
Republic of Mexico and upon her ruins erect monarchical 
institutions. 

It is said, however, that the property of American citizens 
may be in jeopardy and in danger in the Republic of Mexico, 
and that they are entitled to the protection of the United States. 
In explanation of this suggestion, I would state that the De- 
partment of State, presided over by the Secretary of State, and 
not the Department of War, presided over by the Secretary of 
War, has jurisdiction and supervision over this matter. The 
State Department has adopted certain regulations upon this 
subject, and which are in the hands of our diplomatic officials, 
which must be strictly followed whenever a claim of a citizen 
of the United States for redress or indemnity may be diplo- 
matically presented to a foreign government. 

The Army of the United States is not an agency for the col- 
lection of private debts. I have no greater right, if I were a 
citizen of the United States living in Mexico, to call upon the 
Army of the United States to collect a claim either for redress 
or indemnity against the Government of Mexico than I would 
haye a right to call upon the Militia of the State of Maryland 
to collect a sum of money that may be due me by the State 
upon publie obligations. I am sure this is the opinion of the 
President. If any syndicate of mine owners, or any rubber 
companies, or Standard Oil interests should at any time suffer 
any injury to their possessions or acquisitions, they have no 
greater rights than the humblest individual whose property has 
been injured or destroyed. 

And I want, in this very connection, to quote a few lines from 
a communication of Mr. Seward to our minister at Colombia 
upon this subject, sent to him in April, 1866. In this communi- 
cation Mr. Seward says: t 

We are unfortunately too familiar with the complaints of the delay 
and the inefficiency of the courts in the South American Republics. We 
must, however, continue to repose confidence in their independence 
and integrity, or we must take the broad ground that these States are 
like those of oriental semicivilized countries—outside the pale within 
which the law of nations, as generally accepted by Christendom, is 
understood to govern. The people who go to these regions and en- 
counter great Aue in the hope of getting rewards must be regarded 
as taking all the circumstances into consideration, and can not with 
reason ask their government to complain that they stand on a com- 
mon footing with natiye subjects in ropert to the alleged wants of 
an able, prompt, and conscientious judiciary. We have not under- 
taken to supervise the arrangements of the whole world for litigation 
because American citizens voluntarily expose themselyes to be con- 
cerned in their deficiencies. 
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Of course, Mr. President, I know full well that if the liberty 
or the personal rights of our citizens in Mexico or anywhere else 
are interfered with, or their property wantonly destroyed at the 
hands of reyolutionists or other forces, and the government in 
which the trouble occurs is either unwilling to protect them or 
has not the power to do so, that we need not stand idly by, but 
that we have the right, and it is our duty, to resort to various 
methods plainly recognized by the usages of international law 
for the purpose of affording proper protection to the rights of 
our citizens. 

I come now, briefly, to a subject in connection with my re- 
marks that is of great interest to us, and that is the relation 
between the United States and Japan, that seems to have been 
brought into prominence by the Mexican situation. 

I want to premise what I propose to say upon this subject by 
the statement that it is my own positive conviction that there is 
no danger, presently or remotely, of any war between Japan and 
the United States. The United States certainly has no idea of 
eyen preparing the way for hostilities against Japan because 
there is no cause for such a procedure, and Japan has no griev- 
ance against or controversy with the United States that can not 
be amicably settled upon the field of peace. It is true that 
Japan might take certain steps with Mexico that would arouse 
our suspicion and perhaps furnish cause for investigation. I 
am not an idealist or visionary in matters of this sort. But 
why these countries should go to war it is impossible for any 
one to understand outside of military circles and inflammatory 
journalists. What is the casus belli? The immigration ques- 
tion or the school question in San Francisco? It is too absurd 
to contemplate that such a proposition that can be settled by 
treaty and the good sense of the American people should ever 
become the occasion for war. It is, however, boldly proclaimed 
that Japan wants to control the Pacific Ocean from Capricorn 
to Cancer, and in time of war hold it against the world. How 
absolutely ludicrous is this proposition! I know the spirit of 
the Japanese people pretty well, and when I speak of the people 
of either country I am not speaking of the mob, but of the 
intelligence and patriotism of their representative elements. 

The people of Japan constitute a marvelous and courageous 
race. They have lately concluded a war in which they were 
animated with a spirit of lofty heroism and daring yalor and 
ambitious sacrifice hardly paralleled upon all the pages of his- 
tory, and they emerged from this war victorious in every battle 
upon the land and on the sea. I am willing to admit that if 
Japan is entering into negotiations for coaling stations and 
bases for naval supplies for military purposes with Mexico that 
we are entitled to know what these negotiations are. Congress 
is, however, without any information or evidence upon the sub- 
ject. This country would not ordinarily be entitled to know the 
secret treaties or alliances that other countries may make, but 
upon the part of Mexico we would unquestionably be entitled 
to an explanation. 

I haye no fear that history will repeat itself, or that any 
Government would attempt to imitate the example of Napoleon 
III, who through false pretenses and subterfuges sent an Aus- 
trian archduke to a Mexican throne simply to abandon him 
afterwards to despair and death. 

It is also stated that the situation at Guam is threatening 
and gives evidence of an intention on the part of Japan to pre- 
pare for hostilities. Guam is one of our princely volcanic pos- 
sessions in the Pacific bequeathed to us by the Spanish War. 
It is one of the Ladrone Islands, or “islands of thieves,” thus 
named because when they were discovered the art of stealing 
from each other was the principal industry and delightful oc- 
eupation of their inhabitants. Guam is about 5,000 miles west 
of San Francisco and about 1,342 miles from Yokohama. It 
was brought into captivity as a maritime prize by the American 
cruiser Charlcston, which, with a single shot, leveled its formid- 
able battlements and took possession of this volcanic eruption 
in the name of the United States. The old Spanish governor, 
who had been there from time immemorial, was under the im- 
pression that the Americans were saluting him and appeared 
upon the deck of the ship to tender his apologies for not having 
any powder with which to return the compliment. He never 
discovered the terrible state of affairs until the Spanish colors 
were lowered from the parapet and the colors of the Union 
floated in triumph over this priceless gem of the sea. 

Guam is a charming spot, and one of the most lustrous and 
brilliant jewels in our oriental galaxy. Its principal products 
are vipers, snakes, lizards, wild swine, rats, and castor oil, 
and if the island were put up at auction to-day, with all of the 
inhabitants in it, beyond its value as a military post, it would 
not bring a dollar and a half in any of the markets of the 
world. It must not be lost sight of, however, that Guam is the 
key to communication upon the Pacific Ocean and the relay 


point for cables to Manila, Tokio, and San Francisco. It is 
necessary to relay messages to Guam, because of the resistance 
which the submarine current encounters in its journey from 
Honolulu, and if Japan ever came into possession of Guam we 
could be cut off from communication with the Philippines, 
except by way of the Azores and the Suez route, and thence to 
the Indian Ocean. 

So far as I am concerned, I would not care, if we could bring 
our own citizens home, whether we would be cut off to all 
eternity from any further communication with the Philippines. 
I would have permitted them to go long ago. Those of her 
inhabitants who are civilized, I would permit them to remain 
civilized; those who are uncivilized, I would permit them tô 
remain uncivilized. Perhaps they are happier when they are 
uncivilized than when they are civilized. I do not believe this 
Government is an institution for the feeble-minded nations of 
the earth. 

I shall not refer to the dreadful mistake we made in reference 
to the Philippines. All the pages of history, ancient, medieval, 
and modern, do not record such a stupid and stupendous 
blunder. It is said that Japan wanted these islands. Never 
on the face of the earth in the way that we wanted them. 
What Japan might have desired was what we ought to have 
been satisfied with, and that is a military base for war vessels 
and nayal supplies and for coaling stations, and what we 
ought to have done was to have made the terms for such an 
occupation and then sailed away in triumph, satisfied with the 
victory we had won. Does anyone believe that Japan would 
have burdened herself with the government of the entire 
Philippine group or would have been willing to incur the out- 
lay necessary for that purpose? Our victory has been turned 
into a policy of disaster and sacrifice. It is said that we can 
not part with them now. Why not? Could we not reserve 
sufficient space upon this territory to give us a landing place 
for this great war that is looming up upon the horizon and 
illuminating the waters of the Pacific and the lurid imagination 
of some of our great sea captains who, if this war is not 
hastened, may be upon the retired list before they will be af- 
forded an opportunity of practicing their profession upon their 
fellow man? The only person that I know of who will perhaps 
object to this arrangement is the Sultan of Sulu, who is our 
principal subject in the Orient. It will be a national calamity 
for us to lose this loyal liegeman. He might some day be a 
Senator of the United States; in fact, I think he ought to be one 
now. The question is whether he would be willing to exchange 
his gilded manacles and his salary for liberty. It is true that 
we have civilized him to some extent. When he became our 
captive he was a very pious and devout person, who spent all 
day Thursday praying in the mosque and the balance of the 
week he devoted to piracy, murder, and other gentle and re- 
spectable amusements. He was then in possession of three 
kinds of wives—the first-class ones lived in his palace, the 
second schedule abided with their mother-in-law, and the third, 
indulging in a fluid decoction that forms one of the delightful 
beverages of that charming region, spent most of their festive 
and hilarious hours in jail. 

Mr. President, I shall be glad when we can ring down the 
curtain upon this comedy and tragedy and when the whole per- 
formance shall end and this Government shall divest itself of 
a possession that has been a curse and affliction to us from the 
day that we tasted this forbidden fruit. 

As it is, I suppose we must defend the Philippines as a 
matter of sentiment, and therefore it is of some importance 
to us to find out whether the Government of Japan has under- 
taken to lay its own cable to Guam, because if it did so it simply 
had no right to take this step without our consent. The law of 
subwarine cables between foreign Governments and the United 
States has been well established, and I desire to read just a few 
lines, to show what the law is upon the subject. On May 11, 
1897, there was an application by The French Company of 
Telegraphic Cables“ for permission to lay a cable between 
Brest and Cape Cod, and in answer to this request the State 
Department replied as follows: 


peril. 

And the Attorney General, sustaining the State Department, 
decided— 

That the President. has the power, in the absence of legislative en- 
actment, to control the landing of forcign submarine cables. He may 
either prevent the landing or permit it, if the rights entrnsted to his 
care so demand or permit it. If a landing has been effected without 
the consent or against the protest of this Government, respect for Its 
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rights and compliance with its terms may be enforced by applying the 
prohibition to the operation of the line unless the necessary conditions 
are accepted and observed. 

Under the usages and principles of international law Japan 
would clearly have no right to lay a cable to Guam or to any 
other possession or territory of the United States without our 
consent. I do not believe that Japan has been guilty of this 
act, because its advisers and counsellors are men who are too 
well informed upon the principles of international usages to 
permit such an intrusion and violation to occur. 

I am therefore of the opinion, from what I have said, that 
there will be no war—no war with Japan, no war with Mexico, 
and no war with any other nation that I know of. Of course, 
agitation will create uneasiness and alarm. Before the com- 
mencement of the Spanish War the proprietor of one of the 
most prominent newspapers in this country recelved a message 
from his correspondent in Cuba, “ There will be no war.” He 
telegraphed back to his representative, “ You furnish the news, 
and I will furnish the war.” There was cause, however, for 
the Spanish War. That war had to come, and Spain had to be 
driven from the shores of the Western Continent. 

I have observed within the last few days that the German 
Chancellor in the Reichstag, following his earlier utterances 
upon the same subject, gave expression to this sentiment in 
connection with the general subject of peace and war that I 
have been discussing to-day. He said that— 

The difficulty in a disarmament agreement is the Impossibility of 
supervision of individual States. The control over these I regard as 
absolutely impracticable. The mere attempt to control would have 
no other result than continual mutual distrust and universal turmoil. 
It will remain true that the weak will be the prey of the strong. If 
any nation feels that it is unable longer to spend certain sums for 
defensive purposes, it will Inevitably drop to the second rank. ‘There 
will always a strong one ready to take Its place General dis- 
armament is an unsolyable problem as long as men are men. 

I would change this by saying that “general disarmament 
is an unsolvable problem as long as men are savages.” Of 
course Germany is a great military power, and its history has 
been one of war and conflict and strife, and its people, besides 
their historic deeds of valor, are intellectually and morally as 
great a race as there is on earth, either in the arts of war or 
in the arts of peace, and this sentiment of the chancellor would, 
I apprehend, have met with universal recognition during all the 
centuries, from the time the Cimbri and the Teutons came out 
of their northern forests to ravage the flelds of Italy until the 
time that the German hosts made their triumphant entry upon 
the streets of Paris. I doubt, however, whether this declara- 
tion at this hour meets with the approval of a vast number of 
the Emperor’s subjects, and I know it does not reflect the wishes 
and the hopes of un advanced civilization. Of course there can 
not be a general disarmament if Germany declines to enter the 
list. I believe, howeyer, the day is bound to come when Ger- 
many will yield if all the races of the civilized world consent to 
the adoption of such a policy and the action taken in the 
Reichstag gives promise in that direction. 

I believe the time will come when war will no longer be in- 
dulged in, but will only be read of as one of the crimes of a 
barbarous age. Nations can be civilized in some respects and 
barbarians in others. History affords us numerous examples of 
this sort, and while we are gradually becoming more and more 
enlightened and advanced, we still cling to this brutal method 
of adjusting our differences. If an individual offers an insult 
to another, no matter how atrocious it may be, and the insulted 
party calls for a retraction, which is refused, and then declares 
war upon the offender and punishes him in fair and open com- 
bat, it is an offense that society condemns, and it inflicts its 
penalties lightly or severely, according to the degree of injury 
sustained; but if a nation—that is to say, a multitude of indi- 
yiduals—offers an indignity, no matter how slight it is, to an- 
other nation and does not make reparation therefor, the nation 
that is offended, according to our present code of international 
morals, has the right to open hostilities, and slaughter and vio- 
lence upon the enemy are not only justified, but become acts 
that every true patriot who loves his country should take a 
hand in and be proud of, as a heritage to transmit to his de- 
scendants. If two individuals enter into a contract and after- 
wards disagree about its proper interpretation, we have 
appointed tribunals to settle the controversy between them, and 
it would be rather à novel sight to witness one of them attempt- 
ing to enforce his construction of the agreement upon the other 
at the point of the bayonet; but if two enlightened, God-fearing 
governments enter into a treaty and the one should happen, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the other, to violate it, society has 
concluded that the only cure is to sacrifice human life and to 
keep on sacrificing it until one party or the other, through sheer 
exhaustion of its resources and vital energies, is compelled to 
admit that it has made an error in its version of the compact. 
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If an individual happens to appropriate property that belongs 
to another, we have ordained a method by which the wrong can 
be speedily redressed; but if a great nation, by a stroke of 
diplomacy or statesmanship, as it is called, steals a country 
thousands of miles away from its borders, that some other 
nation claims to have stolen years before, there is nothing ex- 
cept bloodshed that ean determine who is the Jawful thief, and 
in the settlement of this contention it is highly proper and com- 
mendable for both sides to massacre and exterminate the 
unfortunate natives whom Providence has planted there as the 
rightful possessors of the disputed territory. 

Of course, under existing conditions it may be proper, Mr. 
President, in time of peace to prepare for war. A number of 
intelligent persons are of the impression that ex-President 
Roosevelt was the first one who ever gave this advice. They 
forget that Washington, in his address to both Houses of Con- 
gress in 1790, said: 

To be prepared for war Is one of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace, 

It was perfectly proper to give this advice at that time. 
Washington, however, was not the first one who made this sug- 
gestion. Upon the armories of Venice there is this inscription; 


Happy is that State which in time of peace thinks of war. 


Long before this, in the Satires of Horace, there is found the 
expression : 


In peace a wise man should make suitable provision for war. 


This barbarian motto, therefore, is not original with Mr. 
Roosevelt. I would like to reverse it. Instead of saying, “In 
time of peace prepare for war,’ I would say, “In time of 
threatened war prepare for peace.” 

Speaking for myself, I am for peace and not for war. I be- 
lieve the time is approaching when the science of war and 
standing armies, and navies patrolling the waters of the 
world, and death-dealing projectiles, and human sacrifice, and 
cities ruined and fertile plains made barren by the marauder’s 
torch will rank among the dark deeds of the past. I look for 
the advent of that day and feel with all my forvent hopes and 
aspirations that it can not be long delayed. “Man’s inhumanity 
to man” has made the “countless thousands mourn,” and 
broken hearts and homes made desolate and agony and anguish 
and despair can not forever plead in vain. This inhuman and 
sanguinary method of settling international controversies must 
cease, and murder, though clad in martial pomp, must call a 
halt. Nations must no longer be brutes and savages, and the 
worshiping world must realize that it is profaning the altars 
of its faith when it not only sanctions but commends and ex- 
alts and participates in the practice of a policy which, heading 
the whole calendar of crimes and embracing every single one 
of them, is “an utter mockery of religion’s holiest offices and 
bids defiance to the providence of God.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I want merely to say a word 
in support of the view which the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RayYNeER] has given us in regard to the Japanese in connection 
with the difficulties now existing in Mexico. I have examined 
with some care the correspondence, which, of course, it would 
not be proper to make public at this time, relating to affairs 
in Mexico for the Jast few months. I have been unable to dis- 
cover in any letter from our ambassador or any of our consuls 
the slightest allusion or suggestion of any Japanese interfer- 
ence or appearance in Mexico. So far as I am able to judge, 
all that has been published and republished on that subjeet in 
the newspaper press is a fabrication, for what object I shall 
not undertake to determine. Some strong force is behind it— 
some great interest, perhaps, or some country—but that the 
matter is a fabrication I have no doubt. 

Our relations with Japan are very friendly. We have just 
concluded a treaty which has been gratifying to both countries. 
The attitude of Japan in regard to Mexico has been entirely 
correct, so far as I am aware, and I wanted to take this oppor- 
tunity, in support of what the Senator from Maryland has said, 
simply to make this brief statement in regard to the relation 
of Japan to the present difficulties in Mexico. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I want to say a word in con- 
firmation of the statement of the Senator from Mussachusetts 
[Mr. Lopar]. I also have looked into the question of the 
alleged interference of the Japanese Government, and, so far 
as I can learn, there is not a scintilla of truth in it. 

RETURN OF STATE BONDS—CORRECTION OF RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I notice, Mr. President, that in' the 
Recorp of March 4, 1911, the following appears under the 
heading “Return of State bonds”: i 


Mr. FosTER. I call up the bill (S. 7180) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to return to the governor of Louisiana certain bonds of the 
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State of Louisiana and city ‘of New Orleans, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I object. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Objection is made by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. President, that is an error, so far as the mention of my 
name in connection therewith is concerned. I know nothing 
about the bill; I did not object to it; and if objection was 
made it must have been made by some other Senator than 
myself, and the reference to me must be an error of the ste- 
nographer or clerk who made up the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Without objection, the Record will be corrected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I suppose it is too late 
to correct the Recorp in that respect, as it appears to have 
been bound. If, however, it is possible to correct the perma- 
nent Record, I should like to have it done; or, if not, at any 
rate I should like this statement of mine to go into the RECORD, 
as of course it will. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I objected. So objection was 
made, and it is merely a question as to who made it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, with reference to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], 
I wish to say that upon the day mentioned in the Recorp I did 
call up the bill and ask unanimous consent for its consideration, 
and objection was made, The objection, however, was not made 
by the Senator from Connecticut, who has just spoken, but the 
objection was made by his former colleague, Mr. Bulkeley. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seyen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o’clock 
and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
April 17, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 13, 1911. 
ASSISTANT Director OF THE CENSUS. 


Roland P. Falkner, of the District of Columbia, to be Assist- 
ant Director of the Thirteenth Decennial Census, in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, vice W. F. Willoughby. 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Walter L. Fisher, of Illinois, to be Secretary of the Interior, 
to which office he was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate, yice Richard A. Ballinger, resigned. 


MEMBER OF CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION. 


Maj. Sherwood A. Cheney, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment ns a member of the California Débris 
Commission, provided for by the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California Débris 
Commission and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of Cali- 
fornia,” vice Capt. Thomas H. Jackson, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, to be relieved. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from April 6, 1911. 


Edward Sinnet Bowman, of Iowa. 
Marion Sunsari Lombard, of Nebraska. 
Ralph Charles Matson, of Oregon. 
Warren Pearl Morrill, of Maryland. 
Lewis Beers Porter, of Rhode Island. 
Thomas Houston Dow Griffitts, of Illinois. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from April 10, 1911. 


Charles Spencer Williamson, of Illinois. 
Maurice Rubel, of Illinois. 

Albert Hurlbut Roler, of Illinois. 
Frank Worthington Lynch, of Illinois. 
Philip Pietersen Schuyler Doane, of Illinois. 
James Alexander Harvey, of Ilinois. 
Junius Clarkson Hong, of Illinois, 
Jacob Frank, of Illinois. 

Carey Culbertson, of Illinois. 

Carl Wagner, of Illinois. 

William Cuthbertson, of Illinois. 

Rufus Winfield Bishop, of Tlinois, 
William Louis Baum, of Illinois. 
Joseph Grindon, of Missouri. 

William Paul Glennon, of Missouri. 


Frederick Charles Esselbruegge, of Missouri. 
Edward Lee Dorsett, of Missouri. 
William Sidney Deutsch, of Missouri. 
Russell Daniel Carman, of Missouri. 
Holdsworth Wheeler Bond, of Missouri. 
Charles Wyche, of Missouri. 

Frederick Eno Woodruff, of Missouri. 
William Otto Winter, of Missouri. 
Carroll Smith, of Missouri. 

Nathaniel Meacon Semple, of Missouri. 
Henry Joseph Scherck, of Missouri. 
Francis Le Sirelle Reder, of Missouri. 
Amand Nicholas Ravold, of Missouri. 
Harry Morgan Moore, of Missouri. 
George Elmer Lyon, of Missouri. 
William Henry Luedde, of Missouri. 
Clarence Loeb, of Missouri. 

Abram Chittenden Leggat, of Missouri. 
Yrederick Carl Emil Kuhlmann, of Missouri. 
Arthur Campbell Kimball, of Missouri. 
Walter Charles George Kirchner, of Missouri. 
Downey Lamar Harris, of Missouri. 
William Augustus Hardaway, of Missouri. 
Henry Skillman Atkins, of Missouri. 
Frederick Bagby Hall, of Missouri. 
Conrad Weil, of California. 

Alanson Weeks, of California, 

Stanley Stillman, of California. 
William Parsons Read, of California. 
William Evelyn Hopkins, of California, 
Samuel Johns Hunkin, of California. 
George Herbert Evans, of California. 
James Alexander Black, of California. 
John Henry Barbat, of California. 
Charles Andrew Powers, of Colorado. 
Henry Richardson McGraw, of Colorado. 
Clarence Bancroft Ingraham, jr., of Colorado. 
Thomas Edward Carmody, of Colorado. 
Alpha John Campbell, of Colorado. 
Frederic Wolcott Bancroft, of Colorado. 
John William Amesse, of Colorado. 
John Edgar Welch, of New York. 
Prince Albert Morrow, of New York. 
James Ewing, of New York. 

John Augustus Hartwell, of New York. 
Julius Carl Bierwirth, of New York. 
Edward Quintard, of New York. 

George Norton Miller, of New York. 
Max Ballin, of Michigan. 

Guy Leartus Connor, of Michigan. 
Arthur David Holmes, of Michigan. 
Louis Jacob Hirschman, of Michigan, 
William Edward Keane, of Michigan. 
George Edwin McKean, of Michigan. 
William Albert Spitzley, of Michigan. 
Henry Rockwell Varney, of Michigan, 
John Walter Vaughan, of Michigan. 
William Stevenson Baer, of Maryland. 
Julius Friedenwald, of Maryland. 

Cary Breckinridge Gamble, jr., of Maryland. 
Duncan MacCalman, of Maryland. 
Rupert Norton, of Maryland. 

Isaac Rosenbaum Pels, of Maryland. 
Arthur Marriott Shipley, of Maryland. 
Martillus Louis Todd, of Maryland, 
Walter Dent Wise, of Maryland, 
Randolph Winslow, of Maryland. 
Hubert Clement Knapp, of Maryland. 
Frank Martin, of Maryland. 

Charles Edmund Simon, of Maryland. 
Louis Hamman, of Maryland. 

Marshall Langton Price, of Maryland. 
John Almy Tompkins, jr., of Maryland. 
Joseph Albert Chatard, of Maryland. 
Thomas Rodney Chambers, of Maryland. 
Charles French Blake, of Maryland. 
Harvey Grant Beck, of Maryland. 
Standish McCleary, of Maryland. 
Charles Woodward Riley, of Maryland. 
Alexius McGlannan, of Maryland. 
Edgar Bar Friedenwald, of Maryland. 
Charles Alfred Dukes, of California. 
Arnold Schwyzer, of Minnesota. 

Anton Shimonek, of Minnesota, 
Edward Avery Newton, of Oregon. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Hugh Rodman to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a yacancy. 

Commander Guy W. Brown to be a captain in the Navy from 
the Sth day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 6th day of June, 1910, to fill vacancies; 

George E. Brandt, 

Cary W. Magruder, 

Joseph S. Hulings, 

James G. Stevens, 

William A. Hodgman, and 

Carleton M. Dolan. 

Lient. Charles E. Courtney, an additional number in grade, 
to be a lieutenant commander in the Nayy from the 4th day of 
March, 1911, with the officer next above him. 

Lieut. Edward C. Kalbfus to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Capt. Randolph C. Berkeley to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 11th day of October, 1910, to fill a vacancy. 


AUDITOR FOR THE Wan DEPARTMENT. 


Elton A. Gongwer, of Ohio, to be Auditor for the War De- 
partment, in place of Benjamin F. Harper, resigned. 


ASSAYER AND MELTER UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, 


Frank P. Drane, of North Carolina, to be assayer and melter 
of the United States assay office at Charlotte, N. G., under the 
provision of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act approved March 4, 1911. 


AMBASSADOBES, 

William Woodville Rockhill, of the District of Columbia, now 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Russia, to be 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Turkey, vice Oscar S. Straus, resigned. 

Curtis Guild, of Massachusetts, to be ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Russia, vice William Woodville Rockhill, nominated to be am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Turkey. 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


Bertram N. Stump, of Maryland, to be commissioner of immi- 
gration at the port of Baltimore, Md., in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

PENSION AGENT. 


Abram W. Smith, of McPherson, Kans., who was appointed 
March 4, 1911, during the recess of the Senate, to be pension 
agent at Topeka, Kans., vice Wilder S. Metcalf, term expired. 


RECEIVERS OF Purtic MONEYS. 


John J. Deane, of California, to be receiver of public moneys 
at San Francisco for the unexpired part of his term of four 
years from February 4, 1910, when appointed receiver at Oak- 
land. Land oflice transferred from Oakland to San Francisco 
May 1, 1911. 

Ira L. Bare, of North Platte, Nebr., who was appointed March 
9, 1911, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at North Platte, vice William H. C. Woodhurst, term 
expired. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Truman G. Daniells, of California, to be register of the land 
office at San Francisco for the unexpired part of his term of 
four years from May 17, 1910, when appointed register at Oak- 
land. Land office transferred from Oakland to San Francisco 
May 1, 1911. 

John E. Evans, of Nebraska, to be register of the land office 
at North Platte, Nebr., his term having expired February 11, 
1911. (Reappointment.) 

Albert Kircher, of Montana, to be register of the land office 
at Miles City, Mont., his term having expired February 25, 
1911. (Reappointment.) 

Reuben N. Stevens, of Bismarck, N. Dak., who was appointed 
March 9, 1911, during the recess of the Senate, to be register 
of the land office at Bismarck, vice Marshall H. Jewell, de- 
ceased. 

James G. Quinlivan, of Dickinson, N. Dak., who was ap- 
pointed March 9, 1911, during the recess of the Senate, to be 
register of the land office at Dickinson, viee Sylvanus M. Ferris, 
term expired. 

POSTMASTERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


W. E. Walker to be postmaster at Biggs, Cal., in place of 
Virgil Bunnell, deceased. 


FLORIDA. 


Susie M. Bryan to be postmaster at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 


IDAHO, 


William S. Brainard to be postmaster at Wardner, Idaho, in 
place of William S. Brainard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 6, 1910. 

Fred F. Evans to be postmaster at Burke, Idaho, in place of 
1518 F. Evans. Incumbent's commission expired December 13, 

ILLINOIS. 

William Knigge to be postmaster at Rockefeller, III. 

became presidential April 1, 1911. 
IOWA. 

James D. Hicklin to be postmaster at Wapello, Iowa, in place 
of Edwin Hicklin, resigned. 

L. II. Hinkley to be postmaster at Sigourney, Iowa, in place 
of William H. Needham. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 10, 1911. 

Erastus T. Roland to be postmaster at Eldon, Iowa, in place 
of Erastus T. Roland. Incumbent’s commission expired Fehrn- 
ary 27, 1910. 

O. E. Wallace to be postmaster at New Sharon, Iowa, in place 
5 NI, J. Vail. Incumbent’s commission expired February 


Office 


KANSAS. 

James A, Schilling to be postmaster at Sylvan Groye, Kans., 

in place of John P. Lang, removed. 
KENTUCKY. 

Thomas Sympson to be postmaster at Franklin, Ky., in place 
of Thomas Sympson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
23, 1910. 

LOUISIANA. 

Richard E. Hodges to be postmaster at Jena, La. 

came presidential April 1, 1911. 
MAINE. 

Whitfield B. Hallett to be postmaster at Ashland, Me. 

became presidential January 1, 1911. 
MISSOURI. 

Joseph H. Harris to be postmaster at Kansas City, Mo., in 
place of Joseph H. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1910. 


Office be- 


Office 


NEW YORK. 

Edith Wallace to be postmaster at Lisbon, N. Y., in place of 
Charles G. Wallace, deceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

George E. Childs to be postmaster at Kenmare, N. Dak., in 
place of Victor A. Corbett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 28, 1910. 

OHIO. 

John Shaw to be postmaster at Leroy, Ohio. Oftice became 
presidential April 1, 1911. 

OREGON. 

E. R. Ware to be postmaster at Echo, Oreg., in place of John 
Dorn, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

James H. Wells to be postmaster at Wilcox, Pa., in place of 
James H. Wells. Incumbent's commission expired February 
21, 1911. 

TENNESSEE, 

Albert L. Scott to be postmaster at Dickson, Tenn., in place 
of Albert L. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
21, 1910. 

TEXAS. 

J. F. Henry to be postmaster at Stratford, Tex., in place of 
Robert B. Kerr, resigned. 

Wilson I. Lawler to be postmaster at Deport, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 

Frank E. Osborn to be postmaster at McAllen, Tex. Oflice 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 

WASHINGTON. 

Thomas Bollman to be postmaster at Cashmere, Wash., in 
place of Thomas Bollman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1911. 

James Cadzow to be postmaster at Malden, Wash. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1910. 

Walter W. Cloud to be postmaster at Conconully, Wash. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1910. 

Elliott S. Moore to be postmaster at Ione, Wash. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 


1911. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Edward O. Harwood to be postmaster at Moorefield, W. Va. 

Office became presidential October 1, 1910. 
WISCONSIN. 

Frank A. Eyerhard to be postmaster at Ripon, Wis., in place 
of John T. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 
1910. 

George R. Hall to be postmaster at Oconto, Wis., in place of 
George R. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1910. 

Albert B. Leyse to be postmaster at Kewaunee, Wis., in place 
of Joseph J. Schultz. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
7, 1910. 

: Edward S. Minor to be postmaster at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., in 
place of F. J. Hamilton. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1910. 

Earle S. Welch to be postmaster at Eau Claire, Wis., in place 
of Earle S. Welch. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
12, 1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Frecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 13, 1911. 
COLLECTOR or Customs. 


Maurice Maschke to be collector of customs for the district 
of Cuyahoga, Ohio. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 
Second Lieut. Cecil Maunsell Gabbett to be first lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service. 
Third Lieut. Roy Perciyal Munro to be second lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE PUBLIO HEALTH AND MARINE-HOSPITAL 
SERVICE. 
Passed Asst. Surg. Leland E. Cofer to be surgeon in the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 
Passed Asst. Surg. Hugh S. Cumming to be surgeon in the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 
George Parcher to be assistant surgeon in the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service. 
POSTMASTERS, 
PENNSYLYANIA, 


Benjamin Apple, Sunbury. 

Mary J. Ensign, Ardmore. 

Daniel J. Gensemer, Pine Grove. 

Charles L. Ferrebee, St. Clair. 

-Isaac N. Lightner, Ephrata. > 
VIRGINIA, 


Joel W. Hortenstine, Abingdon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuunspay, April 13, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Kaun, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Francis M. Comba, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 

Mr. GREENE, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of William S. Green, Sixty-first Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
reported the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade re- 
lations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, 
which was read the first and second times and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and, 
with the accompanying report (H. Rept. 3), ordered to be 

rinted. 

g Mr. DALZZELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have consent to 
file the views of the minority (H. Rept. 3, pt. 2) on the bill 
just reported. 

The SPEAKER. How long a time does the gentleman ask? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Speaker, I agreed with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania this morning that he should have unani- 
mous consent to file the views of the minority any time up to 
the time the bill is disposed of in the House. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELE] ? 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regus 
lar order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees, 

The Clerk proceeded with the call. 

When the Committee on the Election of President, Vice Pres- 
ident, and Representatives in Congress was called: 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress I desire to call up House joint resolu- 
tion 39, proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing 
that Senators shall be elected by the people of the several 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
. that Senators shall be elected by the people of the 
several States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach House 
concurring therein), That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the filling of 
vacancies, and in lien of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article I, 
in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make or 
alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 
Senators, the following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, whieh shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
epee when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and cach 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State In the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make pee bs appointments 
aol te people fill the vacancies by clection, as the legislature may 

rect. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution.” 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] what arrangement 
he is willing to make as to time to debate this most important 


question? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


Rucker] yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes, sir. I presume it is on the 
same question. 

Mr. MANN. I would ask the gentleman if he would not be 
willing to let this matter go over for a day or two. There will 
be plenty of opportunity to take it up. ‘The gentleman knows 
that one resolution was reported into the House on this subject 
at the last session, and the gentleman himself introduced a reso- 
lution on the first day of the session. Now another resolution 
is reported in. All of these differ. Inasmuch as this is a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, it seems to me that we 
ought to have full opportunity to consider the yerbiage of it, 
at least. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, answering first the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youna], I say that, so far as 
I am concerned, I am perfectly willing to agree on a reasonable 
time for debate. 

In answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], while 
it is true, Mr. Speaker, that various resolutions, all looking in 
the same direction, have from time to time been introduced 
and from time to time have passed the House, it seems to me 
that there is no reason for delaying this matter, because if the 
Representatives here have convictions on any great public ques- 
tion, they have them on this. 

Mr. MANN. But, if the gentleman will pardon me, I do not 
ask for delay so far as the general principle is concerned 
and is involved, and would not do so. Members are prepared 
to vote upon that. But as to the language which is to be em- 
ployed in amending the Constitution, where different language 
may be subject to different constructions, it seems to me that 
the House ought to be given full opportunity for consideration. 
I will suggest to the gentleman that there are some provisions 
in the joint resolution as reported which seem to me susceptible 
of different constructions. I think the gentleman himself 
would desire to have it perfectly clear and beyond question. 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the trouble about it 
is, I say, in answer to the gentleman, there are some people in 
the United States who want to be so perfectly clear about every 
question pertaining to this great and important piece of legisla- 
tion that it is almost impossible to reach a time when we will 
have absolute unanimity of agreement, and therefore I think we 
ought to proceed to-day. 

Mr. MANN. That is true, but ought not we to have a fair 
opportunity to make suggestions in reference to it in time to 
consider these suggestions? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I will try to secure 
all the time necessary or desired for deliberate consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. 
examine it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
bate it. S 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, there is nobody over here who 
ean hear n word that is said by the gentlemen who have the 
floor. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will cease conversation so that 
the Members can hear this discussion. The Chair wonld Jike 
to hear it himself. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not see why any Member 
of the House is not just as much interested in the discussion as 
the Members who have the floor. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will keep still there will be 
no difficulty in hearing. 

Mr. MADDEN. I can hear as well as any other Member of 
the House. If the gentleman who has the floor will raise his 
yoice high enough, all the Members can hear. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order made by the gentleman 
is already sustained. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I desire to in- 
quire when this bill was introduced? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, this bill was intro- 
duced on the 4th day of April, 1911. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
information. 

Mr. MANN. 
moment? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Missouri yleld to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman stated that the resolution was 
introduced on the 4th day of April. The gentleman is mistaken. 
The gentleman’s resolution was not introduced on the 4th day 
of April. He introduced a resolution on the 4th day of April 
on this subject, but that resolution is not the one that was 
reported to the House. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. When was the resolution re- 
ported? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yesterday. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Missouri will permit, I would like to say a word about 
the parliamentary situation. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman for a 
question with reference to the division of time. If gentlemen 
will indicate how much time is desired for debate on that side, 
we will try to give it to them. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I will ask the gentleman if he 
thinks the House has had a fair opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with this measure, in view of the fact that the com- 
mittee which reported it was appointed only day before yester- 
day in the afternoon, and that only late that evening were the 
notices sent out for the committee meeting. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I can not yield to 
the gentleman for a speech. I yielded to him for a question. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am asking a ques- 
tion which contains but one sentence. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will answer it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. The notices were sent out that 
night and did not reach the Republican members of the com- 
mittee until after this meeting was held, with but one exception. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The call for a mecting of the 
committee was sent out in ample time. And not only that, but 
the notice reached every gentleman’s office and was on his desk, 
and if gentlemen did not go to their offices until after the com- 
mittee’s meeting, it is no fault of mine. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I have not made any reflection on 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I do not see what else it can be. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. But those notices reached nobody, 


You can not do that unless yon give us time to 


I will give ample time to de- 


I thank the gentleman for his 
Will the gentleman from Missouri yield for a 


because nobody expected them. This is a resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States, and nobody has had op- 
portunity to study it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield further to the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. TI will ask the gentleman when the 
report was printed and ready for distribution in this case? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The Clerk can inform the gen- 
tleman. I do not know. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
30 minutes? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. It islikely so. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
a good deal has been said about gentlemen who are determined 
to give us Democrats a whole lot of trouble during this extra 
session, and I, for one, invite them now to do their worst, and, 
in the language of Shakespeare, I say to them: 


on, Macduff ; 
“Hold, enough!“ 


For a question of one sentence. 


I ask if it was not within the last 


La 
And damn'd be him that first oven: 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


I do not intend to allow this matter to be sidetracked to 
gratify the desire of gentlemen who think they may want days 
or weeks in which to consider it. We have been considering it 
for years. This identical measure was before the Senate last 
winter, nearly all winter, and every gentleman here has con- 
victions upon it. ; 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will indicate how much time he 
wants for debate, I will try and agree. Otherwise I am going 
to demand the previous question on the passage of this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman going to give any opportunity 
for amendment? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Well, I will, if gentlemen want 
to debate the question. If not, I want to pass the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. We desire a chance to consider, debate, and 
amend it, and the gentleman ought to afford us that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that if there is any responsibility for passing this 
mensure at this time—a measure that the American people 
have been demanding for four decades—the responsibility rests 
here, and we are going to pass a resolution to-day to clect 
United States Senators by the people. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] If gentlemen on that side want a reasonable 
opportunity for debate and amendment, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] has indicated that he is ready to come 
to an agreement, If you do not want it, say so, and we will 
proceed with the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Alabama 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. In the last Congress the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lroyp] introduced a joint resolution on the subject, 
which was reported to the House favorably. It came up for con- 
sideration by unanimous consent. I objected to the unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the joint resolution at that 
time, and was very severely criticised by that side of the House. 
Now, this resolution is very different from that joint resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the gentleman from IIlinols is not 
responsible for it if he does not vote for it. We assume the 
responsibility if we yote for it. 

Mr. MANN, That is true; but does the gentleman mean to 
say that In amending the Constitution both sides of the House 
should not have the fullest opportunity for consideration? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I have just stated, the gentleman 
from Missouri has proposed to give that to you. 

Mr. MANN. At the last session of Congress gentlemen on that 
side of the House favored a certain joint resolution on this sub- 
ject. They now have an entirely different joint resolution on 
the same subject, and yet do not desire to giye, as it seams to 
me, a full opportunity for consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois to the fact that the entire resolution does 
not embrace 12 lines of reading matter; that any Member of 
this House can read it in one minute, that this question has 
been thrashed out and considered for years in this House, and 
if the gentleman wants a reasonable time for debate, or a 
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reasonable time to offer amendments, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rucker] has stated that he would like to have you 
make a proposition, and say what time you want. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course it is unnecessary to discuss 
the question as to whether it is to go over or not. ‘The gentle- 

man from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] has stated that he did not pro- 
pose to let the bill go over. He intends to proceed with its 
immediate consideration. The question now is as to whether or 
not gentlemen on that side of the House desire to agree to a 
reasonable time, within the limitations of to-day’s debate. 

Mr. MANN. There is no necessity for an agreement about 
time. The gentleman has the power at any time to move the 
previous question on the passage of the resolution, and un- 
doubtedly has the power to carry it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Missouri will have 
to move the previous question at the end of an hour. I under- 
stand he does not desire to take advantage of that right, if 
there is a desire for more debate and opportunity for amend- 
ment on that side of the House. If that side of the House want 
more time they can get it. If not, the gentleman from Missouri 
can go ahead and use his hour and yield such time as is re- 
quested on that side of the House, and at the end of the hour 
move the previous question, but we do not desire to do that if 
you will indicate a reasonable time. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman from Missouri can reserve a 
minute or more of his hour and take the floor and move the pre- 
yious question at any time. Does the gentleman from Missouri 
propose to give any opportunity for amendment? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Is the gentleman addressing his 
question to me? 

Mr. MANN. To either gentleman; I suppose the gentleman 
from Missouri is the one to answer. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will answer the gentleman if 
his inquiry is addressed to me. A colloquy has been going on 
for some time and the gentleman has been using my name 
frequently, and if he desires to ask a question I will answer it. 

Mr. MANN. I asked the gentleman from Missouri the same 
question a while ago. 

Mr. RUCKER of 1 Missouri. And the gentleman from Missourl 
snid yes. The trouble about it is that some gentlemen have 
objected to things here so long and so often that they have be- 
come chronic objectors, and are never quite ready to vote on 
any question supposed to confer a power or respond to a de- 
mand of the people. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I have heard that so often that it is not 
new to me. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. And the gentleman will hear it 
again unless he reforms. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri is not likely to 
reform my methods. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from 
Michigan if he wants 1 15 hours of debate on that side, or 
three, or four, or a day 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, I have had so little 
opportunity to consult with gentlemen upon this side that it is 
difficult to know how much time will be consumed; but in view 
of the importance of the matter, and in view of the statements 
made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], who 
I suppose spoke by authority, that this matter is going to be 
concluded to-night, anyway 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was speaking with the authority of 
the gentleman from Missouri, who has the bill in charge. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan (continuing). I will ask for at 
least four Lours’ general debate—two hours upon a side. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if I correctly un- 
derstood the gentleman, I will ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate may proceed on this resolution for four hours - two 
hours to be controlled by the gentleman from Michigan and two 
hours by myself, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to know whether amendments to the 
resolution will be in order at any time during the general de- 
bate or whether amendments must be offered while the bill is 
being rend under the five-minute rule? 

The SPEAKER. Amendments are not in order during gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. NORRIS rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will. 

Air. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
if Le will not include in his request some provision about amend- 
ments? I am not anxious to extend the time of debate, but he 
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can just as well include in his request that amendments shall 
be in order during general debate or at the close of general 
debate. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I have no objection to gentlemen 
offering such amendments as in their judgment they think 
proper during the two hours of debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the gentleman includes that in his 
request. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
include it in the request. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is, from the statement just made by 
the Speaker, as I understand it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Doesnot the gentleman from Missouri think, in 
view of the statement made by the Speaker to the effect that 
amendments will not be in order during general debate, that we 
ought to have some understanding that amendments can be 
presented and have them pending, even though they may not 
be considered until the end of the general debate and during 
the reading of the bill? 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman can read any amendments he 
desires to offer in his own time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. I desire to say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that he, or any other Member, can read any amendment he 
desires to offer in his own time. That is all that should be 
required. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not suggest that I wanted to read an 
amendment, but that I wanted some method suggested by which 
amendments could be introduced and have them pending for 
N while the bill was being read under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to ask a question, if the gentleman 
will yield. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois seems 
to be quite nnxious to amend this resolution, and I would like to 
ask him if it is his purpose to support the resolution for the 
election of Senators by a direct vote of the people? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think I may say to the gen- 
teman from Kentucky that I do intend to support the resolu- 
tion, and I am not sure that I want to offer an amendment to it, 
but 1 may, and I desire to have that opportunity 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. But, Mr. Speaker, I am answering the ques- 
‘tion of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, a few moments ago I understood 
the Speaker to state, in answer to a parliamentary inquiry of 
my colleague, that amendments would not be in order by a gen- 
tleman who obtained the floor in so-called general debate. That 
rule is undoubtedly true of course as to debate in Committee 
of the Whole, but this is a House bill on the House Calendar, 
and any Member obtaining the floor, as I recall the rules and 
precedents, may offer an amendment and have it yatea upon 
unless a different arrangement is made. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman making a point of order 
or propounding n parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I simply call that to the attention 
of the Chair. I think the Chair was in error in the statement, 
eyidently having in mind general debate in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I desire to repeat 
the request for unanimous consent which I made a moment ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his request. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missonri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate may proceed for four hours, two 
hours of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Youne] and two hours by myself, and that during the 
general debate any gentleman having the floor for the purpose 
of discussing the matter may offer amendments in his own time, 
and those amendments will be considered as pending; and at 
the expiration of four hours the previous question to be con- 

idered as ordered on tlie resolution and all amendments to final 
passage. 


I do not think it is necessary to 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate proceed on this resolution for 
four hours, half the time to be controlled by himself and the 
other half by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youna]; that 
during that debate any Member shall be permitted in his own 
time to offer an amendment and have it considered as pending, 
and that at the end of the four hours the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the resolution and pending 
amendments. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Of course, I suppose it is under- 
stood that my request is that the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered when the general debate ceases, even if it 
does not run for four hours, 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Mis- 
souri begins—I do not wish to interrupt the gentieman after he 
begins—I desire to say that I voted for a similar resolution 
some time ago, and have voted for it two or three times; and I 
want to ask the gentleman from Missouri if he will not, for my 
benefit and the benefit of others here who have thus yoted, 
kindly explain the difference between this resolution and the 
resolution that was passed in the House the last time the 
subject was before the House. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am going to con- 
sume but a few minutes’ time in the discussion of this question, 
Some criticism has been made here that we are proceeding with 
undue haste, and suggestions have also been heard that the re- 
port accompanying this resolution was printed within the last 
hour or two; that the resolution itself was only introduced dur- 
ing this session of Congress and within the last 10 days. 

Mr. Speaker, charged with responsibility to faithfully serve a 
great constituency, on the first day that this House convened, 
the first hour it was possible to do so, I introduced a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing the election of Senators by a direct vote of 
the people. On the second day of this session this resolution 
was introduced. Just as soon as the committees of this House 
were formed I sought to advise members of the committee that 
this measure would be considered, and invited their attendance 
upon a meeting of the committee. 

If there is blame to attach because members of the commit- 
tee which reported this resolution have not had more time for 
consideration, it is not due to any fault of the committee on 
committees, which announced the make-up of the Democratic 
side of all the committees of this House even before the House 
met, but it is due to the committee on committees on the minor- 
ity side, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who took 
until last Tuesday, day before yesterday, as I understand, to 
announce his committees. 

But I am not going to discuss that; neither will I be drawn 
into a discussion of the fact that various changes from time to 
time have appeared in the language employed in these several 
resolutions which have been introduced. Let me say in a gen- 
eral way all of those resolutions present a similar thought and 
had a common purpose. They all respond to a sentiment in this 
Nation which is as wide as the Republic, a sentiment which 
permeates our ountry from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a senti- 
ment which is .ompelling Representatives to respond to public 
will. The deliberate judgment of the people of the United 
States, of the great mass of the people, demands that we reform 
the method of electing Senators by changing from a system 
which has sullied the fair names of States and traduced the 
character of gentlemen who have sought and won high political 
honors. The people demand that Senators of the United States 
who serve them in the highest legislative tribunal in the world 
shall be elected by a direct vote and shall respond to the will 
of the people. Gentlemen dilate upon the great constitutional 
questions involved—and they are great questions—and who 
admonish us to prudence and deliberation, forget that for 20 
years or more the people of the United States have compelled 
obedience to their will in this Chamber and secured the passage 
of innumerable resolutions through this House. 

There has been graye difficulty, I grant, for the people to 
reach the ear of all public seryants. Just as you remove in 
point of distance a man charged with great responsibilities 
from the source which gave him power, just to that extent you 
diminish the opportunity of those who confer the power to get a 
response to popular appeal to that public servant. Westand with 
the great rank and file of the American people, and demand that 
this very day the House shall again go on record in favor of 
this great reform measure, pledged in platforms and advocated 
by leading spirits in all political parties. I trust the House of 
Representatives will again, and on this day, send greetings to 
the American people that we yield to their desires and cheer- 
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fully respond to their demands by sending to the Senate of the 
United States a resolution providing for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States by which the people will be 
able to vote directly for United States Senators. As to the 
form of the resolution, I desire to state that according to my 
information the pending resolution has receiyed more considera- 
tion in another body, has been more deliberately, dispassion- 
ately, and Intelligently discussed there than any other resolu- 
tion on this subject ever submitted to either House of Con- 
gress, and that by reason of and on account of the fact that 
this identical resolution was fully and ably discussed in that 
body during the last session, and because it secured such a 
large support there, a support which will be augmented, I be- 
lieve, by others who are now Members of that body, thus mak- 
ing the passage of this resolution an assured fact, your com- 
mittee has accepted it and recommended its adoption by the 
House. 

For these reasons largely, and because of its own merits, we 
haye seen fit to report here in identical words the resolution 
reported by the Senate Committee on Judiciary during the last 
session of Congress. Mr. Speaker, the last time this resolution, 
or 2 similar resolution, passed this House—— 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know whether 
there is any possibility of gentlemen on this side having an op- 
portunity to hear what is going on in this Hall? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order that the House is not in order. The point is well 
taken. Gentlemen upon this side of the Hall have a right to 
hear the debate, and those who desire to converse will please 
retire to the cloakroom, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Mis- 
souri begins, I want to say this 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The speech the gentleman is go- 
ing to make is a good one, but I can not yield right now. 

Mr. RAKER. I am not going to take up any time, but it 
seems this part of the Hall here 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is not in 
order, 

Mr. RAKER. But the gentleman yielded. 

The SPEAKER, No; the gentleman refused to yield. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the last time a 
resolution similar to this passed this House it passed under 
suspension of the rules and was declared to have received two- 
thirds of all the votes cast, but, as a matter of fact, it received 
about seyen-eighths of all the votes. 

Before that, and only a few years ago, a similar resolution 
passed the House, and my recollection is that on a viva voce 
yote there was not a single vote cast against its passage. In 
other words, I believe that for the last 15 or 20 years public 
sentiment has been crystallizing around this great question, a 
question so important, I think, to the future of this great Re- 
public that gentlemen here will gladly respond to public will 
and to their conception of duty and vote this resolution up to 
the other end of this Capitol. 

Believing that this measure will receive practically unanimous 
support, and believing that every gentleman here on both sides 
of this Hall who is really in favor of this great reform, who 
really wants to see the Constitution amended as proposed, will 
vote down every amendment offered, either by gentlemen on 
that side or by gentlemen on this, I now ask the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Youna] to consume a part of his time, and. 
I reserve the balance of my own. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose 
to consume very much of the time of the House upon this propo- 
sition. This House has on several occasions passed joint reso- 
lutions in favor of the election of United States Senators by a 
direct vote of the people. I take it that the sentiment upon 
that question is overwhelmingly in favor of the proposition on 
both sides of this Chamber. And it is not any part of my 
purpose to oppose that feature of this resolution. 

At the last session of Congress, as I recollect it, a resolution 
in favor of election of Members of the Senate by the direct vote 
of the people was passed in this body without a division. But, 
sir, this resolution goes much further than that, and I wish 
the House to know exactly what they are doing when they yote 
upon this resolution. ‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] has said that this resolution is the same as that which 
was reported to the Senate by Senator Borat last winter, but 
he has omitted to say that it is a very different proposition 
from that which was finally submitted to the Senate and upon 
which the final vote was taken. This resolution provides for 
an amendment of section 4 of Article I, paragraph 1, of the 
Constitution. That has nothing to do directly with the question 
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of Whether the people should themselves vote for Members of 
the Senate or whether they should be chosen by the State 
legislatures, - 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman has stated that this resolu- 
tion as now proposed is not the same one that was yoted upon 
in the Senate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JAMES. Now, that is true; but is not this the same 
resolution that was reported by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate before it was amended there? “ 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Rucker] has already said that, and I have said that. 

Mr. JAMES. I thought you ought to put that in your re- 
marks so that your side might know that their own party 
reported this proposition in the Senate, which is identical to 
the one here offered now. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. If the gentleman had been giving 
his usual attention, he would have heard me say it. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not think the gentleman was as clear as 
he usually is or I would not have drawn the deduction I did. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Section 4 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution, paragraph 1, which it is proposed to amend, is in the 
following Janguage: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives. shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The effect of this amendment now proposed is to strike out 
the portion of the Constitution which gives to the Congress of 
the United States if it desires the right to regulate the clection 
of Senators in the States, a power which has been held by the 
Congress of the United States since the formation of the Con- 
stitution and which at some future time it may be extremely 
necessary that it should exercise. 

. Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
oih yield to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. MAR- 
TIN]? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I do. 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The effect of the adoption | 


of the amendment in the form proposed in this resolution would 
be to create the condition by which Congress would still have 
power to regulate the election pertaining to Members of the 
House and not of the Senate, would it not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I wish to say that I do not know. 
And I have studied the language as far as I have had oppor- 
tunit to do so. I think it was undoubtedly the intention of 
the men who framed this provision to leaye that power over 
the election of Representatives. But I do not know whether 
they have done it or not. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. It would certainly leave no 
power as to the election of Senators with Congress. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Absolutely none. If the words of 
the amendment to the Constitution which it is proposed to adopt 
are approved by a sufficient number of States, it would in terms 
take away the power even to regulate the election of Members 
of this House, and I am not sure whether that is cured by the 
words of the resolution, which are as follows: 


That in Leu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4, 
same relates to any authority in Congress to make or 
as to the time of holding elections for Senators— 


And so forth. 

That is in the resolution. It is not in the amendment. The 
language of the amendment would apply to both, and it is 
attempted to cure that by this ambiguous language. 

Now, sir, nobody can foresee the future. Nobody can tell 
how necessary it may be in the future in some State or States 
of this Union for Congress to have the power of regulating the 
election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, I desire to ask 
the gentleman if he has prepared an amendment to cure this 
apparent defect? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I shall offer an amendment, now 
that the gentleman has suggested it. I will do it at this point, 
and I will ask that it be read at the Clerk’s desk and be con- 
sidered as pending. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


in so far as the 
alter regulations 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking owt, on page 1, Iine 7, all after the werd“ vacan- 
cles up to and including the word “ Senators,” in line 10, and, on 
page 2, by striking ont all of lines 9, 10, and 11. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will mark that as Amendment 
No. 1. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Towa? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. KENDALL. Before the gentleman proceeds further, 
I want to inquire whether, if his amendment were adopted, it 
would restore this resolution to the condition it was in when it 
was yoted upon in the Senate? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Absolutely. 

Now, Mr. Spehker, I will ask leave to withdraw the amend- 
ment just offered and submit it in a little different form, recit- 
ing the language. But it is of the same effect. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan withdraws 
his first amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Lask that the modified amendment 
be read at the desk and considered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend as follows: 

Strike ont on page 1 the language beginning in line T, as follows: 
And in Hien of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article I. in 
so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make or 
alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 
Senators.“ 

And strike out on 
follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof.“ 

Mr. CALDER. ‘That makes it clear. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Michigan if that is substantially what is known as the Suther- 
land amendment? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. It is absolutely the same as the 
Sutherland amendment. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. That would preserre to the people the right 
to vote directly for a Senator, but it would retain in the Con- 
gress the authority to fix the time, place, and manner of clec- 


tion? 
Wot the place, I should say. The 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
time is excepted. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia? x 

Mr, YOUNG of Michigan. I do. ; 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman fhink that the amend- 
ment affects the right of the States to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of voters who vote for United States Senators, and the 
administration of the laws relative to such elections, and the 
power to appoint Officers to superintend the election of United 
States Senators; and will it not authorize Congress to authorize 
and control the officers of the election of United States Sena- 
tors, such as clerks, United States marshals, and other officers 
to supervise them? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I would not attempt, in the little 
time that I have for the consideration of this matter, to say 
just liow far the authority of Congress would go under that 
amendment, but I will say this to the gentleman, that it would 
be just exactly the same as it is to-day, that there would be no 
difference; that it simply leaves in the Constitution a provision 
that is there now. 

Mr. BARTLETT. With reference to what—with reference to 
Representatives? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. No; Representatives and Senators. 

Mr. BARTLETT. ‘Then, it is the purpose of this amendment, 
as I understand it, whether expressed in so many words or not, 
to vest in Congress, or, as the gentleman has put it, to leave in 
Congress, as he now construes the Constitution to mean, the full, 
exclusive, plenary power to regulate everything with reference 
to the election of United States Senators. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. It leaves the same power that we 
have at present, no more and no less; the power under which 
this e has existed ever since the Constitution was 
adopted. 


page 2 the language beginning in line 0, as 
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Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will permit another 
question 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am sorry my friend is not a little more 
frank about the matter. I do not charge him with not being 
sincere, but 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Oh, if the gentleman’s party 
friends had given us a little more time to consider this matter 
I might have been able to give a more complete answer to the 
gentleman from Georgia. ; 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman will permit me, I want 
to say that I favor this resolution as it has been introduced; 
and I am sorry that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Young] 
and his party associates on the committee and in the House 
lave not all the time that they deem reasonably necessary. If 
I had it in my power, on every important question I would give 
you full opportunity to amend and discuss; but I want to say 
to the House and to the gentleman, that if that amendment is 
adopted I think there are many of us who will under no cir- 
cumstances vote for this resolution with that amendment upon it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I am not surprised at the state- 
ment of the gentleman. It discloses a state of affairs which I 
had suspected, that there are some gentlemen in this House 
who are not in fayor of the election of Senators by the people, 
and yet, who will vote for this proposition if they can have 
combined with it the other proposition, to leave it absolutely 
in the power of a corrupt State to defeat the will of the people 
and to defeat the will of this body, while the American Con- 
gress stands by utterly helpless. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 
Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 

Texas, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I should like to inquire where, in the opin- 
ion of the gentleman, these corrupt States are? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Many States at times have been 
corrupt. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Shake not your gory locks at us. 
not find them in the South. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
gentlemen at times, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Some of the Southern States were cor- 
ruptly governed during the reconstruction period by the Repub- 
lican Party and carpetbaggers and scalawags put in charge of 
the State governments of the South by the Republican Party, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I do not care to be drawn into all 
of these side issues, but I wish to say just one word about the 
manner in which this resolution appears here; and I want to 
say, in the first place, that I do not cast any reflection of un- 
fairness upon the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER], the 
chairman of this committee, or his party colleagues, but I do 
think they have acted with undue haste in forcing this im- 
portant matter before this body with so little chance to consider 
it. Of course I do not think that this body needs much time to 
consider the principal proposition, the election of Senators by 
the people, but it does need time to consider the language 
which shall be written into the Constitution of the United 
States to endure, perhaps, for ages. This Committee on the 
Election of President and Vice President was appointed day 
before yesterday in the afternoon. That evening the gentleman 
from Missouri sent out notices for a meeting the next morning 
nt 10 o'clock. Many gentlemen, like myself, had publie business 
in the departments that morning, and we did not reach our 
committee room until after this meeting had been held. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Danrorri], a member of the 
minority, reached there a few minutes before the committee 
concluded its proceedings. 

I charge no bad faith, I charge no attempt to prevent the 
minority’s being present, but the effect of it all was that the 
matter was not considered by either side of the House with any 
degree of care, and if it had been, I do not believe the resolu- 
tion would have come in here with such erudities of language 
in it as appear in many instances. I hope that the gentlemen 
on the other side of the House will forego their desire to take 
from the Congress of the United States the power, in any event, 
to regulate the election of Senators, that they will permit this 
amendment to be adopted and the resolution, substantially as 
introduced except in that respect, to pass. [Applause] I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 5 

Mr. RUGKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 


I will yield to my friend from 


You can 


It has been charged by southern 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, as long as I have a voice and vote 
in this House I shall stand for ail reforms demanded by the 
patriotie and intelligent voters of the country. During my four 
years of service in this body I have consistently and persistently 
fought all forms of special privilege intended to benefit the few 
at the expense of the many. I have vigorously opposed all 
propositions to raid the Government Treasury by the granting 
of subsidies and have insisted upon an economical administra- 
tion of the affairs of government to the end that the burdens 
of the people may be lightened. 

The country is to be congratulated upon the fact that the 
present Democratic membership of the House stands as a unit 
against the evils I have enumerated and has already shown its 
good intentions and deyotion to the people and to the country 
by cutting down the expenses of the House over $182,000 per 
year; and this is but a drop in the bucket as compared with 
what we will save the people when the various departments of 
government are placed on a business basis. We are going to 
practice what we preach by reducing the cost of government 
to its actual needs. 

And now we come to another great reform—the election of 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced a joint resolution in the Sixtieth 
Congress, reintroduced it in the Sixty-first Congress, and again 
introduced it on the first. day of this session proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
Senators of the United States by a direct vote of the people, 
The resolution is as follows: 


Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 20) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for the election of Senators of 
the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following amendments be 8 to the 
legislatures of the several States, which, when ratified by three-fourths 
of said legislatures, shall become and be a part of the Constitution 
namely: In licu of the first and second paragraphs of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States of America the fol- 
lowing shall be proponen as an amendment to the Constitution : 

“See, 3. That the Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, who shall be elected by a direct vote of 
the people thereof for a term of six years, and ench Senator shall have 
one vote; a plurality of the votes cast for candidates for Senator sball 
elect, and the electors shall have the e Spe requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

“When vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Sennte the same shall be filled for the 
8 term thereof in the same manner as is provided for the 
election of Senators in paragraph one; Provided, ‘That the executive 
thereof shall make temporary appointment until the next general or 
R held in accordance with the statutes or constitution of 
such State. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valld as a part of the 
Constitution.” 

Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution shows where I have stood 
for several years on this great and important question. I 
am one of those who believe the people can be trusted, and the 
closer the relationship between the Government and the people 
the better it will be for all concerned. In my judgment the 
nearer a governmental agency is to the source of power the 
greater will be its value, probity, and efficiency.. Direct re- 
sponsibility results in honesty, and good faith sustains the 
wayering, lends encouragement to the timid, and exposes and 
defeats the unworthy, incompetent, and corrupt. The tendency 
of government the world over is toward the people. The move- 
ment is gradual, but continuous and persistent; there has been 
no backward step; no retrogression or recession. Without haste 
or thought of retracing our steps we have moved forward in the 
direction of liberty and the closer relationship between the 
people and the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution before the House is one of great 
importance, It is a long step in the right direction, and wheu 
enacted into law the will of the people will be supreme in the 
United States Senate. Wealth, plutocracy, and subserviency 
to the interests will no longer be the qualifications necessary 
for a Senator, but rugged honesty, recognized ability, admitted 
capacity, and wide experience will be required of those who 
occupy a seat in the highest Jawmaking body of the land. I 
know, Mr. Speaker, there are some who style themselves as 
“watch dogs” of the Constitution, who come forward with a 
storm of condemnation whenever it is proposed to amend that 
document. I am free to confess that in my humble judgment 
no instrument in the history of the world compares with the 
Constitution of the United States, but Article V of the Consti- 
tution gives Congress the power of amendment, and this right 
has been exercised time and again as the exigencies demanded. 

Both time and experience have shown that as a whole the 
Constitution is good and wise and the people have given it their 
heartiest approval; but devotion to the instrument itself should 
prompt us to make such changes as will insure to the people 
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the grentest degree of liberty. When those who formed this 
Government looked over the world they saw nothing but arbi- 
trary governments; a monarchial form of government prevailed 
everywhere. Their experiment was great and grand, yet it 
wis hazardous. They were determined, however, to form a 
government of the people. Some of them, realizing the splendid 
ability and the vast capacity of the American people for self- 
government, were willing to lay aside all of the shackles and 
forms of arbitrary government, but there were others who had 
less faith in the people for self-government and insisted on 
retaining some of the influences and agencies peculiar to a 
monarchical form of government. I believe experience has 
taught us that such agencies can safely be dispensed with and 
that we can with perfect safety bring the Government closer 
to the people by allowing them to vote direct for United States 
Senators. 

Mr. Speaker, the present method of electing Senators has 
made the United States Senate the home of many men of 
great wealth, whose hearts do not beat in sympathy with the 
interests of the plain people and who never would have oc- 
cupied a seat in that body if their election had been left to a 
direct vote of the people. We have reached a time in the his- 
tory of the country when the Senate is no longer looked upon 
as the safe, conservative body, the so-called balance wheel, 
but is looked upon with dread and apprehension by the average 
American citizen, while the House, with all its faults and un- 
certainties, is regurded as the representative body of the Ameri- 
can people, where can be heard the voice of the average citizen 
and where his rights will be protected and enforced. This con- 
dition is due to_the fact that legislatures are frequently invaded 
by men of great wealth, shrewdness, and audacity, and the 
rights of the people give way to the exactions of corporate 
power; and he who can serve the corporations by controlling a 
legislature, throngh intrigue or persuasion, is regarded as fully 
equipped for service as a Senator, in which position he can 
guard and protect the interests of the corporation he serves. 
In this way the standard for the exalted position of United 
States Senator is debased by corporate influence, The wire- 
puller and the schemer are frequently preferred to the states- 
man and the patriot, and the proud title of United States Sena- 
tor has lost much of its power in the suspicions which rest in 
the public mind as to the manner and conditions of their se- 
lection. 

Mr. Speaker, when Senators are elected by the people there 
will be no legislative deadlocks, which in the past have not 
only resulted in scandal, but have frequently deprived certain 
States of an equal representation in this body. The Constitution 
provides that each State shall be entitled to two Senators, but 
during the past 20 years there has scarcely been a time when 
one or more States were not tied up in a deadlock over the 
election of a Senator, and therefore were deprived of their fair 
and equal representation. This was an injustice to the State 
and unfair to the whole country. 

The present system has had an evil effect on the election of 
members of the legislatures. The two seats in the United States 
Senate for each State are highly coveted prizes in American 
public life, and as long as legislatures choose our Senators, 
those who covet these prizes will make it their business to 
choose members of the legislatures, and in this way much cor- 
ruption and fraud will creep into our public life. 

It has been said by another that the United States Senate of 
to-day may be likened unto the Roman senate of old. Rome, at 
the zenith of her power, boasted of the learning of her senators, 
which has been handed down to posterity and forms to-day the 
masterwork of the Latin tongue. But her senate became the 
goal of those who bought their seats with their gold, thus driv- 
ing out the men whose brilliancy shone in brains alone; their 
Jaws began to decline; the people lost their virility; they lost 
their manhood and they lost Rome. Money is forever the same. 
Its one inherent quality in the social universe is cohesion. Its 
power wherever exercised is proportionate to its mass. Sep- 
arated from the individuality of its owner it becomes a menace 
to the body politic, the destroyer of social equality and the 
creator of caste. ‘The immortal Lincoln, with keen insight, 
foresaw the future of the United States Senate when he 
prophetically admonished his countrymen to “beware of the 
money power which seeks to perpetuate its reign until the 
wealth of the country has passed into the hands of the few and 
the Nation is lost.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the only way to remedy these evils is 
to so change the Constitution that the people may vote direct 
for Senators the same as they now vote for Members of the 
House. Every Member of Congress who believes in a repub- 
lican form of government, a government by the people and for 
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the people, and who is in favor of preserving the sovereignty in 
the hands of the citizens will vote for this resolution. Its adop- 
tion will bring the Government closer to the people, will prevent 
corruption and scandal in State legislatures, will lessen the 
temptation of political parties to gerrymander legislative dis- 
tricts for partisan purposes, and will make United States Sen- 
ators directly responsible to the individual citizen. We have 
recently passed a resolution providing for a great exposition to 
be held in the city of San Francisco to celebrate the completion 
of the Panama Canal, to which we have invited the nations of 
the world. How fitting it would be to signalize it by the sub- 
mission and adoption of this amendment to the Constitution, 
thus publishing to the world that the greatest Republic on earth 
has given to its people direct control of the legislative depart- 
ment of Goyernment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this resolution will pass without a dis- 
senting voice. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I now yield 15 minutes to my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. Horson]. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, replying to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Youna], who has just spoken, and to his criticism 
of haste on the part of the committee, I wish, as a member of 
the committee, to state, as doubtless the chairman will later 
state at some length, that the question of consideration of this 
measure was taken up by the committee, and it was the unani- 
mous view of the members present at yesterday’s meeting, in- 
eluding members of the minority, that there would be no preju- 
dice, no undue haste, in its consideration at yesterday’s meeting, 
and in taking a yote at the same meeting. In view of the ab- 
sence of seyeral members, including the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Youne], it was agreed by unanimous consent that 
though the vote of absent members would not affect the vote 
of the committee, they would be given the right to vote on the 
question and be so recorded by the committee. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT EVOLVED FROM MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Speaker, this question involves the organic law of this 
land. America is the only country where there is, strictly 
speaking, constitutional or organic law. History shows that 
governments grew out of military organizations that were cre- 
ated primarily for the purpose of a better self-defense. They 
started when families in the face of common enemies stopped 
their own quarrels and organized clans. Out of these military 
organizations clan governments were formed. When clans, 
confronted by a common danger, submerged their differences and 
formed tribes, the larger military organization gave birth to 
tribal government, When great warring tribes, confronted by a 
common danger, united and formed nations, the still larger 
military organizations gave birth to the great monarchical goy- 
ernments of to-day. 

Growing out of military systems the older goyernments of the 
world are patterned on military lines, 

Anyone familiar with a military organization knows that 
power to be effective must be concentrated, must be lodged in 
a supreme head, whose authority is transmitted downward in 
gradual stages until it reaches the rank and file of the army. 
In this way every government of history, including the goy- 
ernment from which ours sprang, originally lodged authority in 
a supreme head and in a hierarchy of nobility, practically ex- 
cluding the masses of the people from civil as from military 
authority. The rulers, being human, and holding the power, 
naturally adopted the hereditary principle for its transmission 
and perpetuation. 

EVOLUTIONARY TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY FROM RULERS TO THE PEOPLE. 

When self-defense and war came to occupy not all but only 
a part of the thought of the Nation, the military principle in 
government began to yield to a growing demand of the people 
for a share in civil authority. As the normal condition of 
society steadily became more one of peace and less one of war 
the necessity for centralization of power steadily declined, and 
the demand of the people for participation in government 
steadily grew and gradually overcame the opposition of heredi- 
tary rulers, reluctant to part with power. It can be stated 
broadly that the progress of civil government has been a steady 
evolution of decentralization—the slow but steady passing down 
of authority from rulers to the people. 

The fact of fundamental importance for us to remember at 
this juncture is that, in spite of setbacks due to revolutionary 
excesses in particular cases, the results have been beneficent, 
tending toward the progress of the world. The question for 
us to determine in passing upon this resolution is simply 
whether its provisions are revolutionary or evolutionary. If 
they are evolutionary, then the light of all history shows that 
they are wise and should be adopted. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AN EVOLUTION. 

The fastest evolution has taken place in Anglo-Saxon lands, 
where the monarch and the nobility have been shorn of most 
of their power. At the time that our Government was founded 

a conyiction had crystallized in the Anglo-Saxon world that the 
supreme civil power could be lodged safely in the hands of 
the people themselves [applause]; and when this Union was 
established, the supreme power of the land was lodged in the 
people and expressed in their organic law. As great as was 
the forward step in the adoption of the Constitution, it was 
evolutionary and not revolutionary, for our fathers in their 
wisdom fully realized the limitations and weaknesses of human 
nature, and the difficulties and dangers that naturally besct 
the practical operations of decentralized, popular government. 
The very organic instrument that lodged supreme power in 
the hands of the people provided in its practical operation for 
a double system of restraints, the restraints of subdivision, 
and the restraints of representative agents. 


OURS A GOVERNMENT OF RESTRAINTS. 


The two great divisions of authority are the individual States 
and the United States. The authority lodged in the people of 
individual States and in their governments constitutes a funda- 
mental balance and check upon the exercise of the powers lodged 
in the Federal Government. 

The powers of the Federal Government and, indeed, of all the 
State governments are further subdivided into three coordi- 
nate branches—legislative, judicial, executive. The legislative 
branch is still further divided into two houses, an upper and a 
lower house. : 

Restraint through the employment of representative agents 
is as largely developed as restraints through subdivision. All 
of the actual operations of government, as provided in the Con- 
stitution, are carried on through representative agents, and 
most of the operations are in the hands of agents chosen by 
agents. In only one house of one branch, the lower house of 
the legislative branch, are the agents chosen by the people 
themselves. Under the Constitution the upper house of the 
legislative branch and the executive branch are two degrees 
removed from the people, while the judicial branch is three 
degrees removed from the people. 

With such a combined system of checks and restraints the 
Constitution of the United States in vesting the supreme power 
in the people and even permitting universal or manhood suffrage 
was only a step in cyolution, and not a matter of revolution in 
Anglo-Saxon institutions. 


REVOLUTION IMPOSSIBLE IN AMERICA. 


In providing for changes or amendments the Constitution 
contemplated further evolution, and in the method of amending, 
the restraints and safeguards are so developed that violent 
and revolutionary changes are practically impossible. 

In the evolutlonary development of nearly a century and a 
quarter there has been no fundamental change in the system 
of subdivision of powers either between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State governments or between the branches of 
the Federal Government or the branches of government in any 
State. The Federal Government is exercising its powers more 
and more and is entering fields that appear new, but in reality 
no new powers have been assumed. ‘There is at times talk of 
usurpation of power on the part of one branch of the Goyern- 
5 but in reality no organie change or practice has taken 

ace. 

k REVOLUTION RESTRICTED, 


Evolutionary development has been confined and is now con- 
fined to extending the control of the people over representative 
agents. The first development was in the assumption of power 
to vote for the Executive, bringing this branch of government 
down to one degree instead of two degrees removed. It must 
be remembered, however, that though the people vote substan- 
tially for Presidents, the candidates are still chosen by con- 
ventions, or are two degrees removed, though individual States, 
Alnbama first, and now Oregon, are giving the people oppor- 
tunity to yote on their choice of candidates for the Presidency. 
This eyolutionary development has been long in use, though 
withont formal amendment to the Constitution, and its effects 
have been beneficial. The right to vote directly on candidates 
for the Presidency will doubtless be extended to all the States. 
The proposition now is to bring down the election of Senators 
to 2 direct vote, making these representative agents one degree 
instead of two degrees removed from the people. 

DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS OVERDUE. 

The power to do this has already been assumed by the people 
in many of the individual States, and the experience in each 
case has confirmed the conyiction, which is now almost univer- 
sal, that it should’ be extended in a formal way to all the 


States. Such an amendment is clearly a step in the evolution 
of government; the time is clearly more than ripe for the step 
to be taken. There is no tinge of revolution in the proposition. 
The results could only be advantageous. It would be the part 
of wisdom for this amendment to be adopted and the people to 
be given this added control of elections. 

I realize that men have always differed as to the part that 
the people should take in the affairs of government, and that 
this difference lies at the foundation of all party governments. 
One temperament, one type of mind, has more confidence in the 
masses of the people than the other type of mind. One type 
wants the Goyernment conserved more as it has been, and that 
type forms the basis for the conservative party in every nation. 
The other type of mind wants the Government brought down 
more rapidly to the people; it is more liberal in its confidence in 
the people, and that type forms the basis for the liberal party 
in every government. There may be changes of the names, 
there may be many parties springing up for particular pur- 
poses at particular times, but in the long evolution of govern- 
ment in all countries where there is a conception of popular 
government this will be the fundamental dividing line between 
the two great parties. 

ONLY REACTIONARIES CAN OPPOSE MEASURE. 

The time is so ripe for this step—the election of Senators 
by direct yote of the people—it has been so thoroughly considered 
aud so widely tried out in individual States; it is such a com- 
paratively short step and so in keeping with the manifest 
eyolution of our institutions that even the conservative element 
in our midst can freely accept it without misgiving. Only men 
of reactionary temperament can harbor misgivings. 

It should be borne in mind that the amendment would have 
no effect upon the division of powers between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the individual States. It takes from the Federal 
Government no power granted by the Constitution; it takes 
from the States no power reserved by the Constitution. It al- 
ters not the balance of power as between large and small States, 
maintaining the equality of suffrage in the Senate, nor does it 
tend to any such disturbance, for Article V of the Constitution 
puts it beyond the reach of any amendment to reduce this equal 
suffrage for any State, large or small, without the consent of the 
State. Furthermore, the amendment does not alter the division 
of powers between the three coordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment. It only affects one form of the legislative branch, and 
the whole change in the legislative branch would not relatively 
be as great as the change in the executive branch by the direct 
yoting of the people for the Presidents, which change has 
proved beneficial. The powers of the Senate remain unchanged; 
the term of office of Senators remains unchanged. 

Some timid minds may have misgivings that the amendment 
would remove restraint upon the action of the lower House, 
needed to prevent hasty or revolutionary legislation in times of 
popular passion or enthusiasm. : 

= PRACTICAL EFFECT. 

Now, follow the course of a measure considered revolution- 
ary, originating in this House in the midst of a great wave of 
popular enthusiasm. After passing this House it would go to 
the Senate. Two-thirds, at least, of the Senators would have 
been elected at times prior to the election of the Representa- 
tives, one-third two years prior, and one-third four years prior, 
which would antedate the wave of enthusiasm; moreover, one- 
third of the Senators would have terms extending two years be- 
yond the terms of the Representatives, and one-third four 
years beyond. The Senate would still exercise the restraining 
function of a second branch and would still be a conservative 
second branch. 

But even if such a measure passed both Houses of the 
legislative branch it would promptly come upon the check of 
the executive branch, with the veto power. If it should get 
beyond this obstacle and be placed on the statute books it 
would be subject to review by the Supreme Court, whose 
members are farthest removed from the influence of public 
clamor, holding their offices for life, and appointed by Presi- 
dents extending back oyer a long period. This Supreme 
Court would put the statute up to the test of the Constitution, 
and since this amendment does not affect the methods of nmend- 
ing the Constitution, and since these methods make hasty and 
revolutionary amendments almost impossible, it may be said 
that the proposed amendment still leaves it almost impossible to 
adopt revolutionary measures in our country. In fact, mens- 
ures clearly in line with public policy, conservative changes 
recognized almost universally as advisable, find the inherent 
impediments in the way of constitutional amendment almost 
insurmountable. But for these impediments, the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people would have been in opera- 
tion for the last twenty years. 
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EVOLUTION PREVENTS REVOLUTION. 

The difficulties, obstacles, checks, and restraints upon pro- 
gressive changes in our Government are many fold greater than 
in the English Government. It is the slowness of response of 
the various representative agents, one and two degrees re- 
moved from the people, to the justified demands for progres- 
sive measures, that is causing the rapid growth of the movement 
for the initiative, referendum, and recall. Further failure to 
meet the growing demand for this movement will cause an 
inevitable growth of socialism. When evolutionary changes 
oyerdue are long withheld, then revolutionary measures grow 
in strength. Let not those who believe in representative gov- 
ernment think they should oppose all changes. Further post- 
poning the legitimate evolutionary step in the development of 
representative government as proposed in this resolution must 
inevitably discredit all representative government 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will ask the gentleman from Missouri if I 
may have five minutes more? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
minutes additional. 

PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN SENATE SHAKEN. 


Mr. HOBSON. It is no partisan spirit that constrains me to 
point out that the holding of power so long by one party has 
dammed up the stream of evolution until the waters of reform 
are overflowing. It is wiser to open the gate than to endanger 
the mill. In the blocking of legitimate reform, no agent has 
been more effective than the United States Senate. This very 
resolution is a good illustration. Thirty-one State legislatures 
have acted favorably, the House of Representatives has passed 
a similar resolution time and again, both great political parties 
Un ve made it a part of their platforms, and yet the Senate still 
blocks the way. It is not overstating the situation to say that 
public confidence in the Senate has been seriously shaken and 
the most serious blows to public confidence have come through 
the present method of choosing Senators by the legislatures. 

PRESENT METHOD INVITES CORRUPTION. 


It can not be denied that the method of election by the small 
number who compose a legislature invites corruption from 
great moneyed interests seeking to secure or to hold unmo- 
lested the power to tax the American people by controlling the 
United States Senate, and invites corruption from men of great 
wealth seeking a similar power or seeking the honor and pres- 
tige of the office, 

Nothing would so restore public confidence in the Senate as 
the adoption of this resolution, giving the election over into the 
hands of the people. It is high time to restore this confidence 
of the people if we would check the formidable growth of 
socialism in the land. 

WOULD PROMOTE EFFICIENCY OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 

It must be further admitted that the present method of elec- 
tion of Senators has been accompanied by an ever increasing 
frequency of demoralization in the State legislatures. Placing 
the election of Senators in the hands of the people would really 
restore to the people of the States a better control over their 
own legislatures; it would raise the standard of State legis- 
lators and turn the attention of the legislatures to the needs 
of the States. The passage of this resolution would thus pro- 
foundly promote the highest efficiency of both the Federal and 
the State Governments. 

WOULD PROMOTE POLITICAL EDUCATION OF PEOPLE. 


But even promoting efficiency in both of our divisions of 
Government, State and national, does not measure the full 
benefits of this reform. The greatest benefit of all lies in the 
fact that it would contribute fundamentally to the political 
and patriotic development of the people themselves. The great 
law of development is recurring exercise of the activities. The 
glory of free institutions and self-government is the develop- 
ment of the people through the exercise of the functions of 
government. It is wise even to go faster than the highest 
efficiency of the machinery of government would dictate, so 
that the people in making mistakes would learn from them 
and rise to higher planes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 

fred. 

j Mr. HOBSON. Would it be imposing to ask the chairman 
for threo minutes more, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I do not believe I can give the 
gentleman that much time, but I will yield him one minute 
more. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, the action called for by this 
resolution is evolution. If we-are wise we will not dam it 
up. The current of evolution dammed up too long brings the 


I yield to the gentleman five 


flood of revolution. This reform is now overdue. Its delay 
has contributed to abuses and has shaken the confidence of 
the American people, The passage of this resolution is de- 
manded by the highest considerations of efficiency of government, 
by the highest considerations of the welfare of the people, by 
the highest considerations of the orderly evolution of free 
institutions. The people realize this. They want this reform. 
They are entitled to it. I am heartily in favor of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Chair asks the indulgence of the House for a minute. 
On the question arising this morning, whether an amendment 
was in order in general debate in the House, the Chair mixed 
up the rule in the House with the one in the Committee of the 
Whole, and the Chair asks leave to change the ruling in con- 
formity with the rule, as suggested by the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. MANN]. Whenever the present occupant of the chair 
makes a mistake and it is called to his notice, he will correct 
it as swiftly as he made the mistake. [Applause.] Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the 
popular election of United States Senators, and so I shall vote 
for this resolution submitting to the States an amendment to 
the Constitution providing therefor. I wish we might have had 
a larger opportunity to consider whether some amendment 
could not wisely be made to it. It seems to me, for instance, 
that the proposed amendment should provide that the regular 
election of Senators shall occur at the regular State election 
to be held next before the vacancy occurs which is to be filled. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman let me interrupt him? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Under the language of this amendment 
the legislature could do that if it wanted to do so. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Under the terms of this proposed 
amendment the legislature can regulate the time for such elec- 
tions. It is a question, however, whether the provision should 
not be in the organic law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the gentleman is right about it. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. I certainly hope that such an 
amendment may be adopted before the resolution passes, 

There are those who are strongly opposed to the resolution 
because under its provisions Congress is deprived of its present 
power to regulate the time and place and manner of electing 
United States Senators. Personally, I would be glad to see 
that power retained in Congress. But, in my judgment, this is 
not a vital defect in the proposed amendment. The Constitu- 
tion leaves to the legislatures of the several States the au- 
thority to determine how the presidential electors shall be ap- 
pointed. For more than a hundred years, under this provision, 
the electors have been chosen by the people. The results have 
been satisfactory. If the States can be trusted in all matters 
relating to the election of presidential electors, they can surely 
be trusted in all matters relating to the election of United 
States Senators. 

Our fathers in framing the Constitution undertook to safe- 
guard the Republic by removing the selection of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive from the excitement of popular elections. They be- 
lieved that on election day the people in the several States 
would gather at the polls and elect their presidential electors, 
and that then these presidential electors would meet on the 
proper day and, away from the tumult and excitement of the 
populace, would select for the Chief Executive the one man 
in all the country whom they believed to be best qualified 
for the position. Their scheme was an utter failure. Nothing 
but the letter of the constitutional provision remains. To all 
intents and purposes the people of the several States register 
their will on election day, and the presidential electors whom 
they elect merely conyey to the United States Senate the re- 
sults of the election, 

In a similar manner, they deemed it wise to remove the seles- 
tion of United States Senators from the excitement of popular 
elections. They provided that they should be elected by the 
legislatures of the several States. This provision has already 
been nullified in many of the States, and the number of States 
nullifying it is rapidly increasing. The whole trend of public 
sentiment is in favor of the election of Senators by the people. 
If the several legislatures could be selected upon the sole issue 
of the election of such Senators, the situation would be very 
different. But such is not the fact. The legislatures are not 
selected for this purpose primarily, Many local issues, not in- 
frequently burning questions, are involyed in the election of 
these legislatures. For this reason, and for many reasons 
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which might be given, it has come to pass that too often the 
man selected by the legislature is not the choice of the people. 
It is desirable that there should be a uniform rule as to the 
time of electing these Senators, and I hope to see this resolu- 
tion so amended as to provide for the date of such elections. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion 
there? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Foster] yield to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The constitution of my State provides that 
élections for State officers shall be held in years other than 
those in which Federal elections are held, the idea being to 
divorce the consideration of State and National questions that 
the people might vote more directly on the fitness of men for 
the positions which they seek; and I simply suggest that idea 
to the gentleman as contrary to the one he suggested à few 
moments ago. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. My suggestion is that provision 
be made for the election of Senators at the last general elee- 
tion, whether for Federal officers or simply for State officers, 
prior to the vacancy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Snrs]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the people thought when they framed 
the Constitution of the United States that they were forming 
and providing for a system of government through which and 
by which the people could rule, with such checks and balances 
as would prevent hasty, ill-considered, and revolutionary moye- 
ments. No one at that time perhaps dreamed that United 
States Senators would be virtually elected by the people by 
being selected in a dominant party primary election held 
one, two, three, and in some instances four years before the 
term of office was to begin, and seven, eight, nine, and in 
some cases ten or eleyen years before the expiration of the 
term of service of the United States Senator so selected. 
Political revolutions and political changes that are not revo- 
lutionary can and do take place in much less time than that. 
When a United States Senator is elected for this long time 
he has the power and the right under the Constitution to re- 
main there and vote in all legislative matters in the Congress 
of the United States as he sees proper, although his action may 
be the very opposite to the then existing political sentiment of 
his State. From the fact that the agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of government, both legislative and executive, have not, 
in the opinion of the people, fully lived up to and abided by 
the popular will have grown up the doctrines of the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. These doctrines to a great extent have 
grown out of the failure of the instrumentalities of government, 
as provided by the Constitution, to carry out and duly reflect 
a ee of the people, as the people themselves judge of that 
condue 

But I want to say that the doctrine of the recall of a legis- 
lator is not new, is not recent. It is older than the Constitu- 
tion itself. It was actually applicd to the delegates in the pro- 
visional Congress of the colonies, before the Federal Congress 
under our present form of government was established, when the 
delegates held their offices for only one year. I want to read 
here Article V of the old Articles of Confederation: 

Artica V. For the more convenient 5 of the general in- 
terests of the United States Delegates shall annually appointed in 
such manner as the legislature of each State shall direct, to meet in 
Congress on the first Monday in November in every year, with a power 
reserved to each State to recall its Delegates, or er of them, at any 
time within the year, and to send others in their stead for the remainder 
of the year. 

That is a part of the legislation in the nature itself of a consti- 
tutional provision older than the Constitution and older than the 
Populist Party, many times over. It is not a new doctrine. It 
was an idea so prevalent among the people of the Colonies that 
they provided for it in the Articles of Confederation as applica- 
ble to a legislative office that existed only for one year. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not know that the committee was con- 
sidering this resolution or I should haye conferred with the 
chnirman and members of the committee with reference to 
offering an amendment. But the chairman just stated a few 
moments ago that he was so anxious to get through this resolu- 
tion in its present form, inasmuch as it had already been con- 
sidered in another body, where it must pass if passed at all, 
that he did not want any amendment offered to it, and would 
ask that every amendment be yoted down. Had it not been for 
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that request I should have offered an amendment to this joint 
resolution, beginning with line 5, on page 2, after the word 
“years.” I will read first the resolution and then the amend- 
ment which I expected to offer and which I would offer now if 
it were not for the fact that I do not propose to attempt to 
change the resolution in any way by any kind of amendment 
offered here, however proper and however much I would like to 
support it, by a provision that does not meet with the approval 
of the gentlemen who have this matter in charge and who have 
8 over and surveyed the whole situation. The resolution 
reads: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof for six years; and cach 
Senator shall have one vote. 

Now, just following the words “six years” I intended to offer 
this amendment: 

With a power reserved to each State to recall its Senators, or either 
of them, at any time within the period of their service and to send 
another or others in their stead for the remainder of such period, and 
the legislatures of the various States shall by appropriate legislation 
carry into effect this provision. 

I think, in order to retain the confidence of the people in 
their legislators, their agents, their United States Senators, or 
even Members of this House, if necessary, whether clected by 
direct vote of the people or otherwise, they should have the 
power to dismiss their agents or other servants whenever in 
their judgment, properly and deliberately ascertained, they no 
longer represent the people who elected them. I think such a 
provision would tend to perpetuate our Government in strength; 
that it would not be an element of weakness. If revolution ever 
comes in this country, it will come, not because the people haye 
not confidence in the form of government itself, in the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded, but because they have lost 
confidence in those who are selected to execute their will in 
the method and manner as now provided. Who of you as a 
business man would without power of revocation authorize an 
agent to do business for 6 years, 8 or 10 years in advance of 
the finality of that business, with no power to dismiss that 
agent for misconduct or other cause? A State which is rock- 
ribbed in its democracy or in its republicanism may change, 
slowly, quietly, but decisively, after a United States Senator 
has been elected and before his term of office expires, and yet 
that Senator will continue there to misrepresent the people, 
not at the time he was elected, but at the time the act of repre- 
sentation must take place. I do not believe such a provision 
for recall will be otherwise than in accord with public senti- 
ment. But I realize that this resolution must go through 
another body, and I appreciate the sincerity and honesty of 
statement by the chairman of this committee [Mr. RUCKER of 
Missouri] in not wanting to do anything that will give anybody 
an excuse to vote against the resolution in its main purposes 
and objects, that United States Senators shall be elected by a 
direct vote of the people. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, unless the 
chairman of the committee changes his mind, I will not offer 
this amendment and ask for a yote upon it; but it is time to 
think about these things. 

Reyolution can nearly always be prevented if we will only 
yield to proper public sentiment, even in a conseryative way. 
If you think that this kind of sentiment is going backward, 
you are mistaken. It is coming. Call it populistie or what you 
please, the doctrine of initiative, referendum, and recall is com- 
ing, and it is coming to stay. It is going to be a part of the 
national, State, and municipal legislation of- this country; if 
not in the form now demanded, then in some way by whieh the 
same result will be reached. 

The Constitution did not provide for direct election of the 
President of the United States, but we have it. It has been 
amended by the action of the people in the method of selecting 
party nominees and party candidates. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SULZER). The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Is the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Youxa] prepared to use some of his time now? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I will yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I think five minutes are quite 
us much time as I desire in which to discuss this House joint 
r-solution. Heretofore I have voted for a resolution in some 
respects similar to this—two and perhaps three times. I am 
inclined to the opinion that the people voting directly for Sena- 
tors would give as good results as are obtained when they are 
chosen by the legislatures under the provisions of the present 
Constitution, and perhaps better results. If I understand this 
joint resolution, however, I shall vote against it, for this rea- 
son: After providing the proposed amendment for the election 
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of Senators by the people, it proceeds further and amends sec- 
tion 4 of Article I of the Constitution. That section now reads: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
tepresentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 


thereof, but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


As I understand it, the last clause in that section is stricken 
out. 

Mr. MANN. So far as Senators are concerned. 

Mr. CANNON. So far as Senators are concerned. I am not 
so sure but what it is also stricken out so far as Representa- 
tives are concerned. But let that be as it may, I will not vote 
for such an amendment, containing such a provision, 


You take my houso when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house. 


The Federal Government of the United States, a Government 
of limited power, but supreme where power is granted under the 
Constitution, should always have the power to perpetuate itself 
without regard to what any State or any States may do in 
failing to perform their duty. 

Let me put an extreme case, and what may happen in the 
future I do not know. Suppose a State secedes; suppose the 
man comes on horseback and tries to take the State out of the 
Union, and the State does secede in fact without regard to 
what might be the desire of the majority of the people. Is the 
United States powerless under the proposed amendment in that 
case to say that a Senator can not be chosen by an election 
authorized by Congress? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. If so, then the Government of the United 
States, so far as Congress is concerned, exists at the mercy 
of the States in the exercise of supreme power where supreme 
power is granted. I say again that I think this amendment ap- 
plies to the House as well as to the Senate, but the Senate is 
a coordinate branch of Congress, and Congress can not exist 
under our Constitution without a Senate. Mr. Speaker, I will 
not vote for such a resolution. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, it would be manifestly impos- 
sible for me to enter upon any extended discussion as to the 
merits of this resolution in the short space of fiye minutes 
allotted to me; but this question is not a new one; it has been 
discussed time and again, ever since and before the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. It therefore needs no great amount of 
time now for any gentleman to make up his mind how he should 
vote on the proposition. For myself, I have long been in favor 
of the direct election of United States Senators by the people 
themselves. I am on record in favor of that proposition. More 
than 30 years ago, in 1879, in the Legislature of the State of IIli- 
nois, I introduced a resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from that State to support a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment providing for the direct elec- 
tion of Senators by the people. I have more than once intro- 
duced such 2 resolution in this House, and at the time I was 
first nominated for Congress I announced that as one of the 
planks in my platform and as a measure which I should advo- 
cate at every opportunity. I believe in the people and am will- 
ing to trust them at all times. I believe the people are and of 
right ought to be supreme in this Government, and that when 
they have fully studied and digested any question they are 
almost universally right. I know, and every man in this House 
and in this Congress knows, without any shadow of doubt what- 
eyer, that the great mass of the people of the United States are 
desirous of having adopted an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution that shall give them the right to say directly who their 
representatives in the Senate of the United States shall be. 
As a member of the Illinois General Assembly and State Senate 
It has been my fortune to have participated in six different 
tlections for United States Senator, and at each time I have 
become more and more conyinced that the election should rest 
with the people and not with the legislature. At one time in 
the legislature of that State, the two political parties being a 
tie, we balloted for more than four long months before a Sena- 
tor was elected, and then his election was made possible by the 
fact that n member belonging to one party died and was suc- 
teeded by a member of the other party, thereby giving that 
party a majority. Of course, such a condition of affairs is not 
desirable, and could not by any possibility occur if the election 
was directly in the hands of the people. 

At another senatorial election in which I participated, where 
two or three men held the balance of power, they were able 
to dictate the clection of a Senator, and after a deadlock last- 
ing several weeks the will of the majority was trampled under 


foot and these two or three independent members were able 
to dictate the election of a United States Senator, although 
they represented only the smallest kind of a minority of the 
people of that State. True or false, justly or wnjustly, Mr. 
Speaker, the people of this country, or the great majority of 
them, have come to believe that it has occurred in not only 
one case, but in many cases, that great interests, great finan- 
cial institutions combined, have dictated and corruptly con- 
trolled the election of United States Senators by the legisla- 
tures of more than one State. The people are now asking and 
demanding, regardless of party, all over this country that they 
shall have the right to say by direct yote who shall represent 
them in the Senate of the United States. I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is our duty to give them that privilege, if it is their 
right; and if this country is to continue to be “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” if it is to continue to be a 
government “of and by and for the people,” if it is to continue 
to be the foremost leader in the civilization and progress of 
the world, we must see to it that in reality, as well as in 
theory, the people are supreme; that their wishes must be 
heeded, and public servants in the Senate and in all depart- 
ments of the Government must be responsive to the will of the 
people. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. TRIBBLE]. e 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I consider it a great privilege to 
appear as an advocate of this bill on the floor of this House fol- 
lowing the distinguished ex-Speaker, Mr. CAN NON, who has just 
taken his seat. I consider it a great honor to appear on the 
floor of this House to speak on the first bill reported to the 
House; I consider it a great honor to be on the committee that 
reported the first bill to a Democratic House in 16 years; but, 
sir, I consider it a still greater honor to stand on the floor, rep- 
resenting the people of the old red hills of the eighth congres- 
sional district of Georgia, delivering their message of almost 
unanimous demand that the United States Senators be elected by 
the people and calling on you to heed their demand. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not rise to speak to-day, being a new 
Member of the House, except for the fact that an error has 
crept into this discussion in regard to the action of the com- 
mittee. Being a member of that committee, I am familiar with 
what occurred in the committee room. I would correct the state- 
ment that only one of the minority side of the House was 
present, because there were two present who cast their votes, 
as the record will show, in the committce room. Furthermore, 
Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the committee went to the tele- 
phone and tried to secure all the members of this committee, 
and did all in his power to secure full attendance, and it was 
the sense of the committee, after he had laid the matter before 
them, that we proceed at once, by reason of the fact that every- 
body throughout the Union is familiar with this bill, it having 
been oftentimes introduced in almost the same language in 
which it is here to-day and discussed in this House. Therefore 
I can see no reason why anybody could raise complaint of hasty 
action. 5 

It seems to me that recent performances of the different legis- 
latures in many States of the Union should convince any man 
that we have reached the stage in our national history when we 
should no longer allow legislatures to elect United States Sen- 
ators. It is a well-known fact, although it is denied, that the 
interests, corporate interests, enter the floor of the house of the 
different legislatures frequently; that they influence the election 
of Senators. When men are elected to office it makes no differ- 
ence whether they are Senators or ordinaries, or what position 
they occupy, when they get into office and come to discharge 
their duties they are naturally influenced by and sympathize 
with the people and the interests who elect them. 

When you go to the farms and seek a vote for United States 
Senator, or for any other office, you find an unprejudiced voter 
generally. Most of the people are interested only in good gov- 
ernment, and when they walk up and cast their votes they cast 
them for the man they think will represent the mass of the 
people and the interests of the people, and not the interests of 
a corporation or any other interest that may have secured his 
election on the floor of the legislature. As I said, I know it is 
denied that the interests and the corporations enter upon the 
floor of the houses of the legislatures of the different States, 
but there is no use to deny the truth. I can remember when I 
was a boy of hearing it charged in the State of Georgia, my 
own State, that good old pious State, that the general assembly 
in the eighties was tied up for weeks and months, and I can 
remember that it was asserted then that certain corporate inter- 
ests tied up that legislature. That was denied, of course. One 
of the men who then participated and undertook to go to the 
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Senate against whom the charge was made that he had entered 
the floor of the house with his corporate interests and corrup- 
tion fund backing him, afterwards moved to the State of Call- 
fornia, and it was charged in recent years that he brought 
together the greatest corruption fund that was ever put up in 


the interest of legislation in this Union. Whether or not that 
is true I do not know; but these things were brought into the 
courts and criminal charges were made against him and he was 
tried. This history is well known of all men. [Applause.] 

Sir, it was my privilege to introduce on the first day a 
similar bill to the one under consideration, which when enacted 
into law would read as follows: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Scnators 
from each State, who shall be chosen by a direct vote of the people of 
the several States, for six years, and the electors of each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature, and each Senator shall have one vote. 

When vacancies occur in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elce- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the executive authority 
thereof shall make PRET, N until the people fill the 
vacancies by election, as the legislature muy direct. 

This amendment has no application to Senators chosen before 
it becomes valid as a part of the Constitution of the United 
States, and shall not be considered to affect the term of any 
Senator chosen before it becomes valid as a part of the Con- 
stitution. 


The e in each State shall prescribe the manner, place, and 
Brace olding the election by the people for Senator in the several 

This bill is in substance the same as the one now under con- 
sideration, and I cheerfully adopt the chairman’s bill. The 
people of this Union have demanded this legislation for a time 
the memory of we young men runneth not. It is no new ques- 
tion. It has been strengthened in the public demand by years 
of thought, sober and earnest deliberation. Resolutions by the 
legislatures fayoring this bill have been sent here by 31 States. 
Extra sessions of the legislatures are often called in Stutes to 
transact the State’s business, the time of the regular session 
having been consumed by senatorial scrambles, and often the 
whole State is humiliated and demoralized by scenes in legis- 
lative halls. The strongest argument used against the bill is 
reluctance to change the framework of our Government. Our 
fathers in making the framework of the Government were 
confronted with the European forms of government and long 
precedents of centralized power. It was considered dangerous 
to load the new Republic with too many experiments, and there 
were many advocates of a monarcliy. 

The eyolution of free government by the people demanded 
many changes from the old landmarks of the mother country. 
All men in those days were not prepared for a government by 
the people. Strong minds like Hamilton were battling for cen- 
tralized government and feared the yoice of the people ex- 
pressed at the polls. Suffrage was almost unknown. Not one man 
in five hundred voted in the mother country. ‘Time has proven 
that the people can be more surely trusted with the elective 
franchise than legislative bodies with the various interests 
camping on the floors of the Capitol. No one would charge cor- 
ruption to legislative bodies as a whole. The report expresses 
clearly the thought I would here convey, it reads as follows: 

No one contends for a moment that it is the universal practice or 
the 0 rule that legislatures are thus corrupted, but it must be 
admitted by all that if those who desire to corrupt enter the fleld at 
all, it is after the legislature has convened. 

How often is it true that no taint of wrongdoing or corrup- 
tion attaches to the election until the legislature has convened? 
The small number of parties to be controlled, the possibility of 
logrolling with different local interests, of trading this or that 
for votes, is tempting indeed to those who seek a senatorship, 
not upon merit, but through sinister means. In the early days 
of the Republic very few of the important offices, National or 
State, were filled by direct yote of the people. The President 
was named by an electoral college. Jefferson was elected both 
governor and Member of Congress by the State Legislature of 
Virginia. Many statehouse officers and all judicial officers 
were elected in the various States by the legislature. This era 
of our history is now relegated to the past, and almost the last 
remnant for legislative lobbying is the election of United States 
Senators. All officers are elected by direct vote of the people in 
all the States with a very few exceptions. The rule of the 
people, as exemplified in this Republic, has swept across the 
ocean; monarchies have crumbled before the demand of the 
people for freedom and suffrage, and even in countries where 
the throne was law the voice of the people is now heard in the 
land. Have gentlemen contemplated the fact that this office is 
oftentimes no longer a reward to men of true worth, true 
patriotism, and great ability? How many Senators come to this 
Senate on account of the influence exerted by their wealth and 


the wealth of their associates—the giant corporations? Our 
forefathers did not confront this situation. We will act wise 
to grapple the situation that confronts us, they could not fore- 
see our present needs. They did well for their country, what 
will we do? So, sir, I say, let every man, I do not care if he 
uses his pick and shovel to make his daily bread, be as free to 
cast his vote as the president of a steel trust in the election of 
the highest official of his State. We can no longer turn a deaf 
ear to the demands of the people. 

The Democratic side of this House would do well to learn a 
lesson by the yacant seats on the Republican side. The Repub- 
licans have been warned time after time on the floor of this 
House that they were straying too far from the people. To 
this and other warnings they baye paid no heed, and now, sir, I 
ceall you to witness how their ranks have been thinned and 
that many new Democrats are here from districts that have 
never sent Democratic Representatives here before, You can 
not ignore the just demands of the people. Fellow Democrats, 
the country will commend us in the organization of this House 
for heeding the general demand for retrenchment and reform 
in Government extrayngance. The official force of the House 
was reduced to the extent in money total the sum of $186,000. 
On the question of extravagance the people have appealed to 
this Honse, just as they have long been knocking at this door 
for the election of Senators by the people. What relief has the 
fepublican Party offered to a tax-burdened people? Only 10 
years have expired since the billion-dollar Congress was ushered 
upon the people. The country was stirred with indignation and 
alarm at such an enormous expenditure. In 1910 Congress 
appropriated $2,206,774,016.01. This shows an Increase of more 
than 50 per cent in 10 years. The increase since 1896 has been 
over 75 per cent. In this estimate the increased population 18 
considered. The per capita tax in 1890 was about $6, and it is 
now over $12. It is estimated that there is one Government 
employee for every 21 yoters. In the year 1850 the expense of 
the Government was $60,407,019; population was 23,191,876; per 
capita, $2.60. In 1910, expense of one year, $1,103,387,508.01 ; 
population, 91,972,267; and per capita tax, $12.60. The com- 
parison staggers comprehension. I realize the fact that it 
takes an enormous amount of money to run the Government, 
and I am willing to appropriate the people's money if it serves 
the great mass of people. As an illustration of what is being 
appropriated, I refer you to the appropriation for Government 
detectives. In the Sixtieth Congress the gigantic sum of 
$7,126,000 was appropriated for this purpose alone. Forestry 
is a question of no great magnitude, and yet $4,000,000 was 
appropriated for forestry at last session. Such appropriations 
are conducive of little good. On the other hand, farming is 
and has ever been the backbone of this country, and yet the 
appropriation for agriculture in all the departments is only 
five million more than these two appropriations of spoil and 
plunder. The Republican Party was warned, even at the other end 
of the Capitol last year, and even by that great apostle of high 
tariff, Senator Aldrich, that the people would not always strive 
with the Republicans for economy. He said the Government 
could be run on a saving of $300,000,000 every year. Taking 
this estimate as true, you are wasting more of the people’s 
money than was required to run the Government 10 years after 
the Civil War. 

For a decade the Republican Party has been under the lash 
of a few multimillionaires, arrayed like Solomon in all his 
glory, who toil not and neither do they spin, but have their 
tollers and spinners in the Republican Party. In serving that 
master the party has ignored the people. Now, sir, I warn the 
Democratic side of this House that the people have spoken at 
the polls and said, by leaving Republicans at home, that their 
demands shall be heard, and we must heed their demand by 
speedily passing this bill. 


FEDERAL CONTROL, 


The amendment looking to placing the election under Federal 
control is here for the purpose of frightening southern Repre- 
sentatives in States having legislative qualifications for electors. 
In this you propose to extend Federal authority, thus crushing 
forever the constitutional right the States have enjoyed from the 
foundation of the Government. We passed through the Civil 
War, the days of reconstruction, with no authority in the Fed- 
eral Constitution to interfere with the manner of electing 
United States Senators, and yet in this day of peace and har- 
mony you undertake to force upon the people of the South a 
new constitutional provision whereby Federal soldiers can be 
sent to camp around our election precincts. To make myself 
clear, the people elect members of the legislature with no Fed- 
eral interference and none is provided under the provisions of 
the Constitution. These legislators so elected elect Senators 
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with no Federal interference and none is provided. Now, you 
propose to extend the provisions of the Constitution and throw 
around the elections of Senators Federal control. You are 
seeking to take from the States their constitutional right and 
centralize the power of the Federal Government. The Supreme 
Court has decided that the States can determine who should 
be registered and who should not be registered in the several 
States. This is a settled constitutional question. What man 
among you ever expects to see the day when Federal office- 
holders gather around election precincts in the South or any 
other State to say who shall and who shall not vote? Time 
after time the force bill has been here threatening the South, 
but long years ago it was driven from this House disfigured, 
disgraced, disowned, and denounced as infamous; no one to rise 
up and call its author blessed. Thus it sleeps in the potter's 
field a peaceful desertion. Is there a man in this House that 
desires to see the days of reconstruction repeated in the South? 
No; not one. No part of this Union outranks the South on the 
floor of this House, evidenced by the fact that you have given 
us an equal share of the honors and responsibilities in the 
Sixty-second Congress. Will the opening of our wounds never 
cease to be an agreeable performance to some of the Republicans 
from the other side of the House? From wrecks of fortunes 
and burning homes we have fought and regained our former 
prestige, and to-day the South is the garden spot of this Union. 
I can not believe any man in this House is sincere in pressing 
this amendment. 

The day has been when such an amendment would have re- 
ceived strong and aggressive support, but that day is gone for- 
ever in this end of the Capitol, thank God. You men who in- 
jected this sectional issue in this question will feel the sting 
of repudiation when this vote is counted. This House has long 
since ceased to be a forum for an exhibition of skill in tram- 
pling upon the South. I warn you that instead of stirring up 
bitterness and hate in the hearts of your brethren from North, 
East, and West you have insulted their intelligence and brought 
down upon your own heads their just condemnation. If you 
be men, then rise up like patriots and strike down this amend- 
ment, which would destroy rights of a State and again carry 
hack to the days of reconstruction our peaceful southern homes. 
Let us dwell together in union, forgetting that there is a North, 
South, East, or West, sympathizing with each other in the 
problems that confront us in the several sections. 

We of the South haye patiently and faithfully borne the 
burden of an inferior race; that we have borne it well is known 
throughout the civilized world. Other sections are being con- 
fronted with serious problems. To solve them you need our help 
and you will have it. No section can truthfully boast of more 
genuine loyalty to our Government or more pride in her achieve- 
ments. Standing here on this floor, the home of the Union, 
where Hamilton and Jefferson, Webster and Calhoun, Stevens 
and Lincoln stood battling for what each honestly conceived to 
be a common heritage of freedom, I thank God the day has 
come when men who rise to the magnitude of statesmanship, 
even on the Republican side, despise any effort to gain public 
notice by attempting to inject sectional animosities into any 
question in this House. Sir, let us strike down the staff that 
waves this sectional banner, and let us banish even its shades 
forever from this House and bar eternally the doors to future 
reproach on the honor and integrity of the South. The defeat 
of the amendment to this joint resolution will send a thrill of 
joy to every southern home and return southern Representa- 
tives to their people to be greeted, “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” [Applause and congratulations.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield flye minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] in his speech a moment ago stated that he was not so 
certain but what this amendment repealed the right now existing 
in the Congress of the United States to regulate the elections of 
Representatives in Congress. I submit that the gentleman had 
not read with much care the amendment, or he could not haye 
made that statement with a very great deal of confidence, be- 
cause the amendment reads as follows: 

And in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article I, in so 
far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make or alter 
regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for Senators, 
the following be proposed as nn amendment to the Constitution, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States. 

Not so far as it relates to the election of Members of the 
House of Representatives, but refers only to “Senators.” This 
amendment in no way affects whatever authority or right Con- 

’ gress has to regulate that, and how the gentleman from Illinois 
could predicate his opposition upon the theory that it did af- 
fect the power of Congress to regulate the election of Members 


to be amended; but in this they are grievously in error. 


of this House is not very apparent to me, nor, I do believe, to 
any one who will examine it with care. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. The part of the resolution which 
the gentleman has read would form no part of the Constitution, 
would it, if this resolution should be adopted and the amend- 
ment adopted by the people? : 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, but that part of the amendment which F 
will read does control it, and that is this: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

Does the gentleman see anything in that which affects the 
right which Congress now has to control the election of 
Representatives in Congress, if it has any such right? There is 
no part of this amendment which refers in any way to Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Ah, but it is said that is in lieu 
of certain provisions in the Constitution. 

Mr. JAMES. But it nowhere uses any language that ac- 
cording to a fair construction of it would be a foundation for 
a statement that this amendment undertakes to affect in any 
way the election of Representatives of this House. 

I am for this amendment to the Constitution, and I regret to 
see in this House an effort made to try to bring up that old 
scare that has too long affected the affairs of political parties 
of this country. Let me warn you gentlemen of the other side 
of one thing. The southern people are handiing now the sub- 
ject of election of Senators and Members of Congress to the 
satisfaction of this House and to the approval of you your- 
selves, because you have never unseated a single Member by 
reason of the laws under which he was elected. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has approved the election Jaws 
under which they are now acting, and to try to place upon this 
amendment a provision that would mean its defeat—because it 
was placed upon it in the Senate and it meant its defeat 
there—almost forces me to question the good faith of those 
who propose it and to believe that the amendment is offered 
for no other purpose except to try to defeat the election of 
Senators by a direct vote of the people. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of the election of Senators by a direct vote of 
the people because experience has proved its wisdom. In the 
days when our Constitution was formed Gouverneur Morris was 
the spokesman of those who doubted the wisdom of the people to 
control themselves. Gouverneur Morris used this language, that 
the Senate should be made up of men of “great and established 
wealth,” and that thus they might keep down the “turbulency 
of the democracy.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am not prepared to deny but that what Gou- 
verneur Morris wished to do has been accomplished. The Sen- 
ate has been made up of men of great and established wealth, 
but the rules of this House deny me the right to discuss its 
personnel, and I shall not violate them. But the one reason 
that spurs the people on in their advocacy of this amendment 
for the direct election of Senators by the people is to keep out 
of the Senate men of great and established wealth and allow 
the yoice of the people to control and the reforms desired by 
them to be enacted into law. 

I am one of those who do not fear the people. Gentlemen, 
the men who bear the guns that defend this Republic must 
bear the ballots that preserye it. [Applause.] I do not belong 
to that class in this country which says to the great populace, 
“ You can shed your blood to keep the flag of the Republic in 
the skies, but you can not name the men who make the laws 
for you.” [Applause.] I share the opinion expressed by the 
master mind of Thomas Jefferson when he uttered these words: 

I would rather te erposed to the inconveniences attending too much 
liberty than those-attending too slight a degree of it. 

This is the ground rock upon which republics rest, and when 
maintained can not be shaken. 

Mr. Speaker, some people seem to believe the Constitution 
of the United States should not be amended, and was not made 
One 
of the greatest speeches ever made in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was that one uttered by Patrick Henry in opposition to 
the Constitution, based upon the theory that it was too hard 
to amend and that it would be practically impossible to do so. 
And for more than a hundred years of our history the Consti- 
tution has not been amended except by the sword. But the 
men who made the Constitution themselves gave the people 
two modes by which they might amend it. They made it hard, 
exceeding hard, to amend it. For the day in which they lived 
it met every requirement, but they could not peer through the 
centuries of the future and see the requirements that advanced 
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civilization would make necessary. Thomas Jefferson himself 


used these words: 

Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, and 
deem them like the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be touched. They 
ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more than human, 
and ke ea what mey did to be beyond amendment. I knew that age 
well. belonged to it and labored with it. It deserved well of its 
country. It was very like the present, but lacked the experience of the 
present—and 40 years of experience in government is worth a century 
of book reading—and this they would say themselves were they to rise 
from the dead. I am certainly not an advocate of 1555 hes and untried 
changes in laws and constitutions. I think moderate imperfections had 
better be borne with. because when once known we accommodate our- 
selves to them and find practical means of correcting they evil effects. 
But I know also that laws and institutions must go hand and hand 
with the progress of the human mind. * + We might as well 
require a man to wear the coat that fitted him when a boy as civilized 
society to remain ever under the régime of their ancestors. It is this 
preposterous idea which has lately delu Europe in blood. Their 
monarchs, instead of wisely yielding to the gradual change of circum- 
stances, of peli progressive accommodation to progressive Improve. 
ment, haye clung to old abuses, entrenched themselves behind steady 
habits, and obliged their subjects to seek through blood and violence 
rash and ruinous innovations, which, had they been referred to the 

enceful deliberations and collected wisdom of the nation, would have 
een put into acceptable and salutary forms. Let us follow no such 
examples, nor weakly believe that one generation is not as capable as 
another of taking care of itself and of ordering its own affairs. 1 
Ench generation is as independent of the one preceding as that was of 
all that had gone before. It bas, like them, the right to choose for 
itself the form of government it believes most promotive of its own 
happiness; consequently, to accommodate to the circumstances in which 
it finds itself that received from its predecessors; and it is for the 
pence and good of mankind that a solemn opportunity of doing this 
every 19 or 20 years should be provided by the Constitution, so that it 
may be handed on with periodical repairs from generation to the end of 
time, If anything human can so long endure, 

These words are prophetic; they are almost inspired. They 
come from the one unmatched champion of the liberty of men, 
who battled in the twilight of the Republic’s existence for the 
greatest liberty to the people. He has been vindicated by the 
events that have followed as no statesman who lived before 
him and, as I believe, by none who will come after him. No 
one doubts, Mr. Speaker, that if the honest, patriotic men who 
made the Constitution could have looked down the long vista 
that has followed them that they would have provided for the 
election of Senators by the State legislatures. No millionaires 
lived in that heroic age, no trusts, monopolies, and lawless com- 
binations banded themselves together with bags of gold to control 
one of the lawmaking branches of this Republic. Bribery and cor- 
ruption of members of the legislature had not been heard of. It 
was the purest and best age of our American life. But even 
then Jefferson thought, and Wilson, of Pennsylvania, thought, 
that the Members of the Senate should be elected by the direct 
yote of the people. This amendment, that gives to the people 
the rjght to elect their Senators by a direct vote, will make un- 
necessary, after its adoption, costly investigating committees, 
holding long-drawn-out sessions at great governmental expense, 
investigating how many members of the legislature were bribed, 
or whether a man really confessed he was bribed when he was 
not. They will no longer have to investigate how great a cor- 
ruption fund was collected by the trusts and monopolies to con- 
trol and buy up members of the legislature. 

Mr. Speaker, it will, in my judgment, make unnecessary here- 
after the use of so much whitewash in making reports upon 
bribery charges, and the people may have whitewash for their 
fences throughout the country in which we live at a reduced 
price. [Applause.] When the Constitution was formed we 
had just gained our independence from the mother country. 
The people were divided between democracy and monarchy. A 
republic to them was an experiment, never having been blessed 
by a free government, and many of them yearned for it; others 
feared it. These two contending forces were represented in 
the constitutional convention. England had a House of Lords, 
and that was the idea that actuated those who desired that 
the Senate should be made up of ambassadors, as some called 
them, from the various States, and should be as nearly as pos- 
sille@-like the House of Lords. Yet England, in the few months 
recently passed, has been in a terrific political upheaval in 
order to try to abolish that body, after which this very pro- 
vision in our Gonstitution was patterned. [Applause.] The 
people of the various States—30 of them—have approached as 
nearly as they could, by primary-election laws, the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people. The Democratic national 
platform for many years has urged this great reform and has 
declared that it is the gateway to all other reforms. [Ap- 
planse.| And I am delighted now, Mr. Speaker, to know that this 
reform for which the Democratic Party was the pioneer in its 
advocacy meets to-day practically the unanimous approyal of 
all Americans. 

Who is prepared to say that it was a mistake to lodge in the 
hands of the people the right to elect Members of Congress. 
The great reforms that have blessed this country have orig- 


inated in this body at the hands of men sent fresh from the 
people, men who had listened to the heartbeats of those whose 
votes they asked and received at the polls, those who had been 
trusted by the people, and who were willing to trust those who 
had trusted them. [Applause.] This amendment, Mr. Speaker, 
will reduce to a minimum the opportunity for corruption in 
the election of Senators to the Senate of the United States. 
One of the most favored means of corrupting men under the 
system as it now exists in the election of Senators by the State 
legislatures Is by the candidate for the Senate going into 
the varlous counties in a legislative district and saying to John 
Jones, “ You are a candidate for the Democratic nomination,” 
or the Republican nomination, as the case may be; “I want 
to contribute to your campaign fund to aid you in getting your 
nomination,” and then going to another one in another county 
and saying the same thing, and thus spreading his money 
around in the various legislative and senatorial districts under 
the pretense of aiding the candidate to secure the nomination, 
when his real purpose was to secure the vote of that candidate 
in his race for the United States Senate. And when the candidate 
had been successful and was commissioned by his people as 
their representative, he felt that he was obliged to vote for 
the man who had helped him to secure his election. Th 
amendment to the Constitution will give to the poor men of 
this country a chance to go before the people and submit their 
claims. It will make hereafter, Mr. Speaker, unnecessary the 
monotonous reading in the daily newspapers that the legisla- 
ture of such and such a State cast the cleven thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eighth ballot and the result was no elec- 
tion. It will result in sending men fresh from the people, men 
who truly and really represent them. It will give the people 
confidence in their Government. 

Mr. Speaker, those who oppose this amendment to the Con- 
stitution do so because they really believe that a few men are 
wiser than all the rest. This was the argument upon which 
thrones were builded and dynasties perpetuated, but it has no 
place in a Republic like this. [Applause.] That government 
will live longest which is best loved, and that one will be best 
loved that gives the greatest liberty to the people. Adopt this 
amendment; meet the desires of the American people; give the 
States of the Union an opportunity to make it a part of our 
Constitution; make the Senate what it ought to be, a body in 
which the representatives of the people, elected by the people, 
represent truly the people; and I sincerely trust, Mr. Speaker, 
the day is not far distant when the Senators in every State in 
this Union will be, under this amendment to our Federal Con- 
stitution, elected by the direct vote of the people. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes, 
or 10 if he desires it, to my colleague from Alabama [Mr, 
CLAYTON]. 


[Mr. CLAYTON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri. : 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield five minutes to my col- 
league from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr, Speaker, I am heartily in favor of this 
proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution as it is drawn 
and as it comes from the committee, 

When the United States Constitution was formed, democracy 
itself was on trial. There were not lacking those in the Federal 
Convention who desired to see a constitutional monarchy or an 
aristocracy clothed with permanent political power. A leader 
who has since been adopted as the patron saint of a political 
party of these days believed in the election of United States 
Senators for life. Unquestionably out of that conflict of opinion 
grew the compromise that the choice of Senators should be re- 
moved one step from election by the people. It was honestly 
believed by- many that democracy could not secure absolute 
safety of life and property; but a hundred years of test have 
proven that democracy is no longer on trial. Democracy has 
shown that it can secure the safety of life and property; that 
there is no need for the checks and balances between the will 
of an intelligent people and the power of those to whom they 
delegate their political rights. It is not from the people that 
corruption comes, and that has been the lesson of the century 
of American history. The man who takes his dinner pail in 
the morning and leaves his humble home to perform eight hours’ 
honest work in creating the wealth of the Nation; in adding 
to comfort and civilization; in making the world a better place 
to live in, and goes back to his home to sleep the sleep of honest 
toil, is not hanging around the State legislature with a design 
to corrupt it, to send men to the Senate. [Applause.] 
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The man who feeds his team before daylight, and at the 
first streak of dawn is in the fleld tilling the soil or garnering 
the golden harvests that shall be sent abroad or bless the 
homes and fill the dinner pails of countless thousands of his 
fellow citizens has no time to corrupt the State legislature to 
send men in his interest to the United States Senate, but these 
are the men upon whose broad shoulders rests the perpetuity 
of the Republic. [Applause.] This amendment is designed to 
place the power of choosing Senators where the right to choose 
them belongs—in the common, everyday, intelligent, honest, 
patriotic yoters of the country. [Applause.] A hundred years 
have proven that the corruption incident to free government 
does not come from the homes of the average voters, but does 
come from special interests so equipped as to make their influ- 
ence predominant in the choosing of select bodies, It is to cure 
that evil that the American people are now demanding the right 
to the direct election of United States Senators. And now, on 
this 18th day of April, on the day that over 7,000,000 American 
freemen are glad to celebrate as the birthday of him whose 
influence has echoed down through all the corridors of time in 
the forming of the American Republic; on the natal day of the 
Sage of Monticello, this House of Representatives can do no 
better than to perform its part to crystallize into law the will 
of the American people and the expressed belief of Thomas 
Jefferson by passing this amendment to the Constitution. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Young] use some of his time now? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. PICKETT]. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to discuss that part 
of the resolution relative to the election of Senators by a direct 
yote of the people. Ido not regard that part of the resolution as 
being in controversy here. There is little, if any, division of 
opinion in this body on that question. If the resolution was con- 
fined to that proposition alone, it would have been passed before 
this, and this debate would not now be in progress. 

The resolution, however, contains another proposition sepa- 
rate and distinct from the proposed change in the method of 
electing Senators. It is proposed to withdraw from Congress 
its control over the time and manner of holding elections for 
United States Senators, as prescribed in paragraph 1, section 4, 
Article I, of the Constitution, 

The framers of our Constitution vested in Congress under 
said section 4 the power to review and to make or change the 
regulations of the States with respect to the time and manner 
of holding elections both for Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, That this was a proper grant of power seems clear. 
It can not be urged that thus far in our history it has been 
improperly used. It is unlikely that it may ever be necessary 
to use it. On the other hand, some occasion or exigency may 
arise, which we can not now foresee, when it would be quite 
necessary for Congress to have such power. The fact that the 
power exists will have the effect to prevent the occasion for its 
use. It is now proposed to withdraw that power in so far only 
as it applies to the election of United States Senators. While 
I am not familiar with the debates of this body in past years 
when resolutions relative to changing the method of electing 
Senators were under consideration, I am informed by those 
older in the service that the proposition involving the with- 
drawal from Congress of its power over regulations as to the 
time and manner of elections for Senators has never been 
embodied in any of the resolutions heretofore presented, and 
that the question has never been considered in this House. It 
is before us for the first time. It involves a change in our 
fundamental law without any apparent or stated reason for 
doing so. It is concededly not necessary to give effect to the 
proposed amendment for the election of Senators by a direct 
vote. No such contention is eyen made. In fact, the author 
of and sponsors for the proposition advance no argument in 
support of it. I am not prepared at this time to discuss the 
question either as to the wisdom of the change from a govern- 
mental point of view or as to the construction that may be 
given to it in the form in which it is presented, with the care 
and preparation which a question of so much importance de- 
mands. 

Serlous controversy has already arisen as to its effect. On 
the one side it is urged that it will withdraw from Congress the 
control granted under section 4 of Article I, both as to Senators 
and Representatives. On the other side it is claimed that it 
applies only to Senators. It is to be regretted that the propo- 
Sitions are not presented in separate resolutions, as they ought 
to be. The people have a right to pass on these questions sepa- 
rately. Why encumber the proposition to change the method of 
electing Senators by another proposition, separate and distinct 
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from it and on which there is already serious controversy and 
the effect of which on the general resolution we can not foresee? 

When the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James], a few mo- 
ments ago, in reply to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
Non], was urging that the amendment would only apply to the 
power of Congress over election of Senators and not as to 
Representatives, it occurred to me to be a most peculiar and 
anomalous position to say that Congress, composed of both Sen- 
ate and House—one legislative body—should have control over 
the election of the Members of one of its branches and not of the 
other. If the power should exist as to one, why not as to the 
other? If the grant of power is proper in one case, why not in 
the other case? The analogy is complete. The principle is the 
same. There is and can be no distinction. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, turning to this side of the 
House, expressed regret that we should raise this question, and 
charged that we were trying to bring up and revive sectional 
differences. I want to say to the.gentleman that we have not 
revived that issue. You yourselves have presented the issue. 
The resolutions heretofore presented to this House for submis- 
sion to the people of an amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for election of Senators by direct vote did not contain the 
further proposition now presented, and when the committee 
composed of and controlled by the gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle brought in the resolution before us containing for 
the first time in this body the proposition in controversy, they 
themselves raised the question and are responsible for it. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, composed of a majority of 
Republicans, reported this identical amendment in the very 
language we propose it, and that the author of it was Senator 
Boran, a Republican? 

Mr. PICKETT. It has been stated a dozen times during this 
debate that such is the fact. 

Mr. JAMES. Then why does the gentleman say that we 
brought up and precipitated the issue? Why do you not put 
it on your own party? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man two minutes more. 

Mr. PICKETT. There is no point in the observation of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. I was referring to the history of 
the proceedings in this House. He pointed his finger over here 
and observed that we had raised this question. I say to the 
gentleman from Kentucky that your committee raised this 
question so far as this House is concerned. 

Mr. JAMES. ‘The gentleman from Iowa dodges the issue. 
One of his own party raised the issue in the Senate report. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to yield unless the 
gentleman from Kentucky wishes to ask a question. This side 
of the House is not responsible for what any Senator may or 
may not do or for what any committee of the Senate may or 
may not do. This House is governed by its own precedents, its 
own acts. I was speaking of this body and not of another body; 
but I will say that if we are to look for precedents, as the 
gentleman insists, then we should take the action of the Senate 
when it struck from the resolution the part now in controversy 
and left the resolution as a simple and direct proposition to 
amend the Constitution with respect to the method of electing 
United States Senators. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The SPBAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PICKETT. I will. 

Mr. COOPER. I heard the gentleman say that Congress re- 
tained the power by virtue of the Constitution as to the time 
and place and manner of electing Representatives in Congress. 
I would like to ask what section that is. 

Mr. PICKETT. Paragraph 1, section 4, of Article I of the 
Constitution. In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the impor- 
tance of due deliberation in passing on a question of so much 
importance as the withdrawal from Congress of its power over 
the election of its own Members, and I certainly hope that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Younc] to the resolution may prevail. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
quire how much time has been consumed on the one side and 
on the other? 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan has 1 hour 
and 5 minutes remaining and the gentleman from Missouri 46 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I now yield, Mr. Speaker, 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I have no question of the 
wisdom of the fathers in making the provision they did in 
regard to the election of United States Senators. They had not 
learned, as we have learned, how dependable and safe is an 
educated democracy. Furthermore, they did not have in those 
days the widespread opportunities of education, the high aver- 
age of intelligence, and the widely diffused knowledge of goy- 
ernmental affairs that the people have at this time. Further- 
more, times have changed, and conditions confronting and sur- 
rounding us are yastly different from what they were at the 
time the Constitution was adopted. 

The people generally throughout the country haye come to the 
conclusion that it is better to elect Senators by direct yote. So 
widespread is this fecling that in at least 27 States provisions 
have been made intending, so far as it is possible to do so 
under the Constitution, to provide for a direct expression of 
the people in the election of Senators. Even though I did not 
believe, as I do believe, that the Senators should be elected by 
a direct yote of the people, I should believe it and hold it my 
duty to vote for a resolution to give the people of the States an 
opportunity to express their opinion on that question; but, Mr. 
Speaker, we are unfortunate in the form of the resolution now 
before us. It is, in my opinion, faulty in two essential respects. 
The demand has been for the election of Senators by a direct 
vote of the people. 

The resolution before us does not contain a provision spe- 
cifically providing for the’ election of Senators by a direct vote 
of the people, and I am not certain that the courts might not 
hold that the language used in the resolution would authorize 
the election of Senators through some intermediary body. Sec- 
ond, there has been interjected into this resolution a provision 
amending section 4 of Article I, entirely foreign to the ques- 
tion which has been so widely agitated among the people, tak- 
ing from the Congress of the United States supervision and 
control over the election of Senators, and probably over the 
election of Representatives in Congress, There has been no 
demand at any time among the people of the country for a 
constitutional change of this character. No party platform has 
ever demanded it, and, in my opinion, it is not desired by the 
people. In order to meet these objections I shall offer in my 
time a substitute for the resolution now before the House, said 
substitute being in the form of the resolution introduced by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lroxp] in the last Con- 
gress and reported to the House. That resolution proyides 
clearly and specifically for the election of Senators by a direct 
vote of the people. That resolution does not relate or refer to 
section 4 of Article I, and it presents in a concrete form and 
in simple Janguage for the consideration of the people of the 
country the great question which has been so widely discussed 
for such a length of time, to wit, Shall Senators of the United 
States be clected by a direct vote of the people? 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. POWERS. Section 4 of Article I of the Constitution now 
provides that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in cach State by the legislature 
thereof, but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield the gentleman one minute 
more. 

Mr. POWERS. I had not completed my question. 

Mr. MONDELL. What was the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. POWERS. I would like to know in what instance Con- 
gress has ever felt it necessary to interfere with the time, man- 
ner, and so forth, of holding elections as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it does not occur to me that 
it is important to inquire whether Congress has ever thought it 
necessary to exercise this authority, though, in fact, it has done 
so. The important thing about it is that it is a part of the 
fundamental law of the land. There has been no general de- 
mand for its repeal or its amendment. There has been no 
debate anywhere or discussion by the people in favor of a 
change or amendment to that proyision of the Constitution. 
The time may come when it is of the utmost importance that 
Congress shall exercise this power, and certainly the majority, 


if it is acting in good faith, ought not, in presenting this propo- 
sition on which we are generally agreed, insist on coupling it 
with another and entirely different matter, in regard to which 
there is a wide difference of opinion. I shall vote for the sub- 
stitute I haye offered; if that is defeated, I shall vote for the 
amendment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne]; 
and if that is defeated, I shall vote for the resolution; not that 
I think it should pass in that form, but because I expect it to 
be amended in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer as a substitute this resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Cierk will read the substitute. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the resolution. 

Mr. JAMES (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that if the amendment is to be read it must 
be read in the time of the gentleman who offered it, or in the 
time of that side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. It is being read in that time. 

man JAMES. I thought the time of the gentleman had ex- 
p 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman had expired, but 
the gentleman had the resolution in his hand ready to send to 
the Clerk’s desk, and I thought it was only fair to have it read. 

Mr. JAMES. I agree with the Chair that it is fair; but it 
is equally fair that it should be taken out of somebody’s time. 

The SPEAKER. It will be taken out of the time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
yield more time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded with and concluded the reading of the 
substitute, as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and insert the following: 

“That the following amendment be proposed to the legislatures of 
the several States, which. when ratified By three-fourths of sald legis- 
latures, shall become and be a part of the Constitution, namely: In 
lieu of the first and second paragraphs of section 3 of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States of America, the following shall be 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution : 

Sc. 3. That the Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, who shall be elected by a direct vote 
of the people thereof for a term of six years, and each Senator shall 
have one vote; a plurality of the votes cast for candidates for Senator 
shall elect, and the electors shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

„% When vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, in the repre- 
sentation of any State the Senate, the same shall be filled for the 
mne term thereof in the same manner as is provided for the 
election of Senators in paragraph 1: Provided, That the executive 
thereof shall make temporary appointment until the next general or 
oe election, held in accordance with the statutes or constitution 
of such State.’ 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as a part of the 
Constitution.” 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCALL]. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, it is no light thing to amend the 
Constitution of the United States. That is legislative work 
which no body of men is capable of performing offhand. I do 
not think that we should try to improvise substitutes for the 
different articles now contained in our organic law. Gentlemen 
will remember the amendment that was hastily put through the 
two Houses of Congress less than two years ago to impose an 
income tax, and there is one thing about that amendment, about 
its form, that has given better ground for opposition than every- 
thing pertaining to its substance, and that is that the amend- 
ment was so sweeping in character that it gave to the Federal 
Government in terms the power to tax the incomes derived from 
State bonds and from municipal bonds and from the other in- 
strumentalities of local government, and, as we know, it has 
been held that the power to tax is the power to destroy, we 
conferred by that amendment in terms the power to the 
National Government to wipe out of existence any local gov- 
ernment of the country. I regret, therefore, that this amend- 
ment should not have been more carefully considered and that 
there should not have been time given to the Members of the 
House to read the report and to study the form in which it is 
presented and to determine whether they should vote for it or 
not. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not see any objection to having 
the people of the different States elect their representatives in 
the Senate precisely in the same way as they elect their gov- 
ernors or as they elect their Members of this House. I am in 
favor of that proposition, notwithstanding the fact that the old 
system has generally worked well, and notwithstanding that 
the application of the new system in some States has not 
invariably worked well. For years the legislatures performed 
their functions a good deal in the way it was intended the 
electors for President should perform their functions, and they 
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sent a fine body of men to the United States Senate; but, under 
the pressure of modern conditions, after men had accumulated 
great wealth, a new era was brought in and the system did not 
work uniformly so well. We elect a legislature; that legisla- 
ture is chosen for the purpose of enacting laws to govern the 
State. 

It is not chosen primarily for the purpose of electing the 
men to represent the State in the Senate, and the result is that 
the members of that legislature are turned over to intrigue and 
earboring, and nobody knows what other arts in order to in- 
fluence their judgment. I believe it would be more open, it 
would be better, that we should have better popular government 
if the people should vote directly for their Senators. Now, 
that that system has not worked well in some of the States, in 
niy opinion, is due to the conditions of some of the States’ 
primary laws, State primary laws may be good things, but a 
State primary law that permits the members of one party to 
enter the caucus of the other party and dictate its nominees is 
nothing but a low swindle upon representative party govern- 
ment. [Applause.] Now, Mr. Speaker, there is one part of this 
proposed amendment that I very much object to, and I object 
to it so strongly that I shall vote against the whole proposition 
if it remains in the resolution. It is proposed to take from 
the National Government the supervisory power that the 
framers of the Constitution put there and that it should have. 
No matter if it has been a sleeping power up to this time, it 
may sometime be a power that is vital to the preservation al- 
most of the Republic. It proposes to take away from the Na- 
tional Government the supervisory power that it has over the 
electing of the members of the great political department of the 
Government. You destroy the symmetry of the instrument by 
permitting that, and providing, or permitting it may provide, 
that these regulations concerning the Members of this House 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. McCALL. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will have to content 
myself. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I hope the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rucker] will use some of his time now. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman has more time 
than I have. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Then I will yield ‘ 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was very much interested in 
the argument of the gifted gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Meat 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. STANLEY. Although I do not entirely agree with him, 
I will yield him two minutes of the time that has been allotted 
to me. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank my friend from Ken- 
tucky for yielding to me and for the kindly terms in which he 
has done so. I had about finished my argument, and I do not 
think that I care to resume it now. I thank the gentleman from 
Kentucky, but will return the time to him. 7 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, as has been said repeatedly, this 
has not been and is not now a partisan question. I do not think 
there is much diversity of opinion to be found in the membership 
of this House upon the general proposition of electing United 
States Senators by a direet vote of the people. I do think, 
however, that there has been injected into this general discus- 
sion a feature that might properly be considered more at length 
than the one on which we are practically agreed. I refer, of 
course, to that paragraph which purports to assign and give to 
the States the absolute power to decide the time, manner, and 
place for the selection of United States Senators. It seems to 
me, notwithstanding the remarks of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. James], that one great branch of the Government 
is hereby surrendering its power to perpetuate and maintain 
itself. It is giving to the States a right which the symmetry 
of the Constitution, which our scheme of government, nationally 
conceived, requires should rest with the Federal power. 

The proponents of this feature of the resolution have over- 
looked the great necessity our Government is under to protect 
and maintain the respective sovereignties of State and Nation. 
As all the world knows, the great principles contained in our 
Constitution were not the invention of the framers of that 
document, but the result of centuries of political evolution on 
the part of the Anglo-Saxon race. That feature which is per- 
haps most original is the division of sovereignty between State 
and Nation. The distribution of sovereignty, agreed upon in 
the constitutional convention, has been materially changed dur- 
ing the decades that have passed, due to the unfolding of po- 
litical and economic forces. 
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It is natural that both the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment should be jealous of their rights, and each particularly 
jealous of any encroachment of power on the part of the other. 
The very system of our Government, and therefore the per- 
petuity of our institutions, depend upon the proper distribution 
of sovereign power between State and nation. By this section 
of the proposed amendment the Federal Government places the 
control and perpetuity of an important element of its sover- 
eignty in the possession of the States. If States have exclusive 
control of the time, manner, and place of electing United 
States Senators they can, if it pleases them to usurp the func- 
tion, control the most important part of the legislative branch 
of the Government. By refusing to elect at all, the legislative 
arm of the Federal Government would be paralyzed. Many 
men now live who witnessed almost one-half of the States with- 
draw from the Union and refuse to send Members to Congress. 
That which happened once may happen again, and under such 
conditions the Federal Goyernment should be able to exercise 
supreme control over the election of those who are to exercise 
Federal legislative power. 

If, perchance, State legislatures should give to Congress the 
right to select members of the State legislatures, to prescribe 
the time, manner, and place, how ridiculous it would be. 
Equally ridiculous is it for the National Government thus to 
surrender its power. 

We are frankly told by gentlemen from the other side of the 
Chamber that the main purpose of this section is to prevent, 
on the part of the Federal Government, interference with dis- 
franchisement of the negro, now practically complete, in all 
the Southern States. Such a statement condemns the section 
and gives emphatic reason why it should not become a part of 
the Constitution, If this passes, we have a Constitution pre- 
senting the ridiculous spectacle of guaranteeing the right of 
franchise to the negro in one section and effectually taking it 
away in another. But apart from this inconsistency and in- 
congruity, I do not believe we should indorse or permit any act 
looking to the disfranchisement of this great multitude that is 
making such great progress in political ability and industrial life, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose any academic discussion can 
or will change a yote on this question. The majority are for 
this section, and they do not propose to give us an opportunity 
to eliminate it. Indulgently they permit us to talk about it for 
a little time, but amend it—neyer! A few days ago, at the be- 
ginning of this Congress, we were led to believe the halcyon 
days had come, Then the leaders on that side, with words that 
fell with sweet cadence upon our ears, promised that during 
this Congress full freedom of debate should be extended and 
every opportunity for amendment granted. Here we have the 
measure of their performance. A proposition as important as 
any that will come before this Congress is suddenly thrust 
upon us, no opportunity given to investigate or consider the 
far-reaching effect of its imperfectly understood provisions, and 
we are told to swallow it whole, instantly, keeping from chok- 
ing if we can. 

While I am reluctant to vote for that feature of the resolution 
I have just mentioned, the importance of the resolution as a 
whole is so great that I am heartily in its support. This pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution illustrates and effectuates 
political evolution in the United States. The wisdom of the 
fathers has often been commented upon because they gaye to 
the country a great Constitution. This credit is their due. 
They were somewhat skeptical of the ability of the general mass 
of people to act intelligently and patriotically in things political, 
but this was due largely to the fact that Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racy had not been given a trial and historical precedent was 
lacking. But political evolution in this country has corrected 
the errors, in this regard, committed by the fathers. They 
thought the average man could not vote intelligently for Presi- 
dent, so they introduced the college of electors. But for many 
decades the electoral college has been a pure fiction, and in 
effect each citizen now votes directly for President. Those 
fathers also thought it wise to take the selecting of Senators 
from the people and place that power in the hands of the legis- 
latures of the several States. In recent years ye find the legis- 
latures of many States bound by law to carry out the will of 
the people as expressed in a primary election to choose a United 
States Senator. This evolution indicates that all political power 
belongs to the people; that our people can exercise it; and, what 
is more, propose to exercise it. You can no more change this 
great law of political evolution than you can change a law of 
nature, 

This eyolution of 180 years has shown that the power of 
election of all representatives of the people in each and every 
department of the Goyernment should remain with the people 
who are to be served. If they make a mistake, the mistake is 
theirs, and they have a right to make it. The election by direct 
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vote of the people tends to effectuate what we may term a pure 
republican form of government of the representative character 
conceived many hundred years ago and first brought forth and 
perfected on the American continent. 

I hope that we will pass this by as large and nearly a unani- 
mous yote as possible, to show to the country that the Members 
of this body on each side of the aisle are advocates of a pro- 
gressive political theory that shall preserve and keep to the 
people, where it belongs, every fundamental power of a political 
nature. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUOKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yicld five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, during the course of this de- 
bate but two objections have been suggested to the passage of 
this resolution. The first is a puny plea in abatement. It is 
claimed by some gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
that there is an undue haste in presenting and considering this 
measure. 

The answer to that statement is found in the fact that every 
Member of this body understands fully the provision now under 
consideration. It was thoroughly threshed out and discussed 
by the Judiciary Committee of the body at the other end of the 
Capitol, and discussed at great length in that body. Every 
Member here understands its true import, and there is no neces- 
sity or excuse for delay. 

I must confess, gentlemen on this side of the Chamber, that 
it is somewhat gratifying to me to know that the chairman of 
this committee and the committee having this joint resolution 
in charge have so promptly and so speedily responded to the 
demand of the public, which the Republican Party has been 
dilatory in responding to and has refused to recognize for many 
years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The other objection urged to this measure on that side by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Picxerr] and the gentleman from 
Illinois, the ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives [Mr. 
Cannon], namely, that the Federal Government in the adop- 
tion of the amendment now proposed is abrogating the power 
of self-perpetuation and encouraging a spirit of secession, is 
equally unfounded. I wonder if the gentleman from Illinois, in 
his efforts to maintain the power of State legislatures to elect 
Members of the United States Senate, recalls the fact that every 
State that ever attempted to go out of the Union did so through 
the passage of an ordinance of secession by its legislature? 

Each House will still be the judge of the election returns and 
qualifications of its own Members if this amendment is finally 
ratified. That provision of the Constitution is not affected 
directly by this joint resolution. The manner of holding clec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives can not fairly be said 
to involve the perpetuity of the Federal Government, nor can 
any action of the States in that regard diminish the funda- 
mental powers delegated in the Constitution to the Federal 
Government. This objection seems to be far-fetched, and from 
a practical standpoint is of no great importance. If the people 
of the various States are to exercise the power of electing 
their Senators, no reason appears why the Congress should re- 
serye the right to make or alter the regulations prescribed by 
the people themselves for the exercise of that power. ‘The 
power of Congress to make or alter regulations by the States 
for the election of Members of Congress, if songht to be elimi- 
nated by the proposed amendment, has never appeared to be 
necessary for the preservation of the National Government nor 
indispensable to the exercise of its powers. Force“ bills, 
Federal election laws, in the light of history, have contributed 
nothing of value to the administration of the Government and 
have always proved distasteful. If the people can be trusted to 
elect their Senators by popular vote, as appears to be the con- 
sensus of opinion, it would seem not improper to provide that 
they may determine the manner of the election. 

I want to suggest to gentlemen that the day for “force” bills 
las passed; that there is in no part of this Republic the possi- 
bility of the development of any spirit of secession; that issue 
has long been settled. For the sake of consistency it is well 
to write into the Constitution with respect to the election of 
Senators u provision similar to that which exists concerning 
the election of the President of the United States. The Con- 
stitution gives to the legislatures of the States the power to 
fix the manner of selecting presidential electors, and the only 
limitation upon that power is that 


The Congress ma 
the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number of Sena- 
ate and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the 

ongress 


And so forth. 


determine the time of choosing the olectors and 


You can trust the people to elect a President. Every one con- 
cedes the fact that the election of presidential electors is prac- 
tically an election of the President by the people. Do you want 
to deny to the people of the States full power to choose their 
Senators? 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I believe that this resolution 
ought to be adopted for four general reasons. 

First. It will increase the power of the people. This, to me, 
is of primary and paramount importance. If any reason ever 
existed for requiring that United States Senators be elected by 
legislatures and not by popular vote that reason has long since 
disappeared. If our political history demonstrates one fact 
more clearly than any other, it is the conclusion that abuses 
are more certainly averted and good government more surely 
promoted by the recognition in practice of the principle that the 
people are the source of all political power and may be trusted 
to exercise it. 

Second. The adoption of this resolution, and the consequent 
election of United States Senators by popular vote, will make 
the legislative branch of the Government, including the body 
at the other end of the Capitol, fairly responsive to the public 
will. When any question of legislative policy has been agitated 
and the voters of a State have reached a conclusion and ex- 
pressed that conclusion it will no longer be difficult or impos- 
sible to induce Members of the body at the other end of this 
Capitol to yield to the public demand for reforms in legislation. 

Third. The deadlocks which have so often occurred during 
recent years in the selection of United States Senators, and the 
consequent detriment to the public, can not happen if this reso- 
lution is passed and ratified by the States. I need not recount 
the many instances that emphasize the importance of this sug- 
gestion. That a State may be denied representation in the 
Senate by reason of the failure of its legislature to clect a Sen- 
ator has long discredited the prevailing system of electing 
Senators. 

Fourth. The shameful and disgraceful practices occurring in 
some of the State legislatures in the selection of United States 
Senators will be terminated if the power to choose Senators is 
exercised directly by the voters. That bribery and various 
forms of corruption should have become frequent, not to say 
common, in the present method of clecting Senators is of itself 
sufficient to discredit the prevailing method and to encourage 
us to seek and adopt a system which, it is hoped, will be free 
from such abuses. 

The time has come when this amendment will receive the 
hearty approval of nearly all the States. It will not, of course, 
relieve the election of Senators from all corrupt influences, but 
it will place it directly in the power of the voters to choose 
Senators who are in accord with the spirit of the times and 
who will give emphasis to the recognized nnd enlightencd view 
of the voters. 

The day of “governmert by superior people” has passed. 
Every public citizen will still have and exercise the power of 
asserting his views and of seeking to mold sentiment on political 
questions. The passage of this amendment will no more de- 
prive Senators of the privilege of leading in reforms or of 
opposing improvident and ill-considered measures than does the 
election of Congressmen deprive Members of this body of that 
right and power. It will, however, diminish obstinacy and pre- 
yent the obstruction of needed legislation, and thus bring the 
Senate closer to the people. 

If the voters are to have the power of governing the coun- 
try, if legislative policies are to be fixed by an enlightened 
public opinion and not by selfish interests, it is necessary that 
both branches of Congress be fairly responsive to the public 
will and directly responsible to the people. The passage of 
legislation, however much desired by one body, results in noth- 
ing if defeated in the other. This frequently occurs now, but it 
will not happen so often if this amendment is ratified. 

In this great Republic, employing many thousands of persons, 
Members of this body, the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are the only elective officers. In the course of prog- 
ress the people of the United States have reached the conclu- 
sion that Members of the other legislative body ought also to 
be elected. 

I, for one, am in favor of giving the people that power, and 
in favor of giving them the power without reservation, because 
they can exercise it much more skillfully and much better for 
the Government than it is now exercised. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrris]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for fiye minutes, 
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Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, stripped of all its 
verbiage and all its frilis this joint resolution amending the 
United States Constitution, as we are all aware, allows the people 
to elect their Senators by the popular vote rather than have the 
various legislatures select them. No gentleman on the opposite 
side, and no one disposed to oppose this measure, has said that 


it would not accomplish that purpose.. Until such a charge is 
made we must assume that the opposition is but fanciful rather 
than real. The opponents of this reform have objected to this 
particular verblage and to that, but no opponent of the measure 
and no one who bas even partially favored it has said that it 
would not accomplish election of Senators by the people. The 
venerable ex-Speaker Cannon, who announced that he would 
not support this resolution, did not say it would not accomplish 
the purpose, but he objected to something relative to the par- 
ticular language used. I for one am heartily in favor of this 
reselution as it stands, because it accomplishes what 90 per 
cent, nay, I believe, 99 per cent, of the people desire. I congratu- 
late the chairman of the committee and the committee itself 
that they have caused this to be the first bill reported by a 
Democratic committee. I will wait until the adjournment to- 
day to congratulate this Democratic House on this being the 
first bill that it passed. I think it is a beautiful tribute to the 
House of Representatives, I think it is a beautiful tribute to 
the American people, I believe it is a beautiful compliment to 
the Democratic Party to pass as their first bill a bill so uni- 
versally desired. [Applause.] 

My friends, in looking over the report I am sorry to find a 
minority report signed by a Republican Member of this House 
from the thirty-second district of New York. I am sorry that 
he assigns only the insufficient reason, which in substance is 
that he is opposed to it fundamentally. I can not consistently 
attribute that same view to aH of the minority of this House, 
because many of them have asserted their fealty and their 
willingness to support it; but I can not but pause for a moment 
to suggest that it is but a continuation of their 16 years of 
dilatory tactics in refusing to give this legislation to the Amer- 
ican people. I can not but call attention to the fact that for 
16 long years the Republican Party have been in full control 
of both the House, the Senate, and the Chief Executive, and 
through all those years, with full power invested in them, they 
have refused to enact it into law. Each of them on the stump 
and each of them in person can assign reasons, but to the 
absolute failure to act there can be no valid reason that the 
people will accept. Men are known better by what they do 
than by what they say. Political parties are likewise known 
better by what they do than by what they say. And I might be 
severe enough to suggest that men sometimes walk one way 
and look the other. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Tliey 
sometimes assert they are in favor of the principle involved, 
but are always found opposing, by reason of some minor detail 
unworthy and insufficient, to defeat a great principle. And 
when we observe the bickerings and parliamentary tactics of 
the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber we can not but 
think this is such a case. 

The question of right to select Senators by a popular vote is 
not a new one. Strong men advocate that they be so elected 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1789. At that time such a 
group of States as this was not dreamed of, and no one with 
the most exuberant expectations could have dreamed that such 
ever would be the case. In 1789 a handful of poor, struggling 
settlers, to-day a Republic of whom the whole world points 
with pride and esteem. To-day 92,000,000 of liberty-loving 
American citizens asking for this right. ‘To-day I am proud to 
find a Democratic House, charged with power to act for the 
people and in their interests, passing this as their first bill. 

We stand before the people at election time and solicit their 
support and at the same time their confidence. We are elected 
only after both have been acquired. Then, why should not it be a 
matter indeed refreshing to find a Congress willing to do the 
things that they promised the people they would do? For 16 long 
years the Republicans have trifled with the people's confidence 
and esteem. For 16 years, with full power to act, they have 
swept aside the people's wishes as heresies and vagaries, until 
to-day the party of Lincoln and McKinley has become a by- 
word in the streets, and their retirement at fhe recent election 
is but evidence that the people longer refuse to be trifled with. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne] complains of 
corrupt States and the evil effects that would follow if this 
bill passed in its present form. Can it be that any State in 
All this Republic is more corrupt than the legislature elected 
by a corrupt State? Is he not mistaken in his premises when 
he predicates an argument on so flimsy a foundation? Is he even 
misleading himself with any argument so flimsy and so un- 
founded? Corruption is found less often among American 


homes than it is around legislatures, and none can gainsay the 
truth of this assertion. . 

Recent disclosures in the legislatures have been appalling to 
us all. Recent disclosures have not alone blighted the names 
of the corrupt participants, but have reached out and blasted 
the fair names of whole States in which they conduct their 
nefarious deals, made possible only by a system so antequated 
and so unworthy as the election of Senators by the legislatures 
of the States as distinguished by the patriotic people of the 
several States. 

I can never think this Republic will long stand after we 
fall to trust the people who pay the taxes in time of peace and 
shoulder their muskets in time of pestilence and war. I can 
never think it less safe to trust all the people of any State 
than it is to trust a few of the same people of the same State. 
I shall neyer subscribe to such a theory, in office or out. I 
shall never be a party to any dilatory tactics practiced by the 
Republicans in this House to delay action on a question so 
fundamentally correct. I shall never quibble over details when 
the accomplishment of a great principle is at stake. 

The Democratic Party bas repeatedly declared for this prin- 
ciple in convention assembled, and each platform since my 
early youth has borne pledges to the people of its enactment 
into law. 

I rejoice and rejoice thrice and thrice again that this Con- 
gress during the very first days of its interesting session is 
going to make this much-needed reform a reality. It is but the 
keeping of faith with the people, and they are entitled to it. It 
will purify elections. It will bring wholesome results to State 
and Nation. There are other features of legislation that we 
have promised the people, and they will follow. It may be 
asserted that it will fail in the Republican Senate, and it may; 
but behind it all the people will know who their friends are, 
and will also know where the trouble has been these long years. 
It is my belief, if the Senators were elected by the people so 
that at each returning campaign the candidates for Senator 
would have to return to their people and get the indorsement 
and acquaintance of their people, there would be less unwilling- 
ness to enact laws that all of the people want. Olose contact 
with the people can only be acquired by forcing the candidate 
to consult them. Close acquaintance can not be exacted unless 
the power is vested in the people to punish or reward. When 
the power is vested in the legislatures of the States, the candi- 
date does not have to proceed further than to acquaint himself 
with the few members of the legislature to further hold his 
seat, and the people receive little or, at least, inferior consider- 
ation from him. I rejoice to see the people coming into their 
own, and they are eminently entitled to it. It is not more than 
they should ask. It is but common justice. It will result in 
nought but good. 

It is charged by opponents of the measure that it is revolu- 
tionary and socialistic. I deny it, and it is not borne out by the 
facts. It is common justice and common sense. It is but the 
doing of exact justice to n people who have long been denied 
that right to select their Members of Congress in both branches. 

Since I came to Congress I have each session introduced a 
joint resolution for the election of Senators by the popular vote. 
I have a bill pending now, and if this bill fails in a Republican 
Senate, I shall reintroduce each session as long as I am here, and 
at each occasion, like “ Banquo’s ghost,” I will appear on the 
scene until it becomes the law of the land and a part of the 
American Constitution. 

The American people have said you shall not barter away 
their rights by men they did not elect, and you shall not defeat 
this legislation without the protest and the knowledge of the 
people who are wronged by the defeat. 

It is charged that none but the rich can afford to run for the 
Senate if popular election is exacted of them by the people. It 
is not so. Senators are elected for six years, three times the 
length of the time for which the House Members are chosen, 
and there is no occasion for the application of such a rule or 
such a statement. Again it may be said t it is of equal im- 
portance that Senators be as near to the people as the more 
numerous branch of Congress, for each bill and each resolution 
has to pass both bodies before it becomes a Iaw. I submit for 
one branch to be responsive and the other inactive and irre- 
sponsiye to the will of the people is almost as deplorable as if 
both branches were selected otherwise than by the people. 

Power begets respect. The absence of power without excep- 
tion makes respect at best more tardy and usually totally ab- 
sent. The people should have the power in the abstract, but 
surely they should have it when it begets for them the respect 
the Constitution intended them to have. 

Pass this joint resolution and you make no mistake. Pass 
the resolution and the States will act at their first sitting. 
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Pass this resolution and the American people will see we 
intend to keep the faith when in power that we advocated when 


not in power. Pass this resolution and make responsive that 
body which is too far removed from the aches and pains of the 
people. Pass it and endear yourselves to the people of all 
political faiths and enact a reform from which no ill effects can 
emanate. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. I should like to have unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman allow me to make a statement? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to state that at this time I 
will not object, but I put the House on notice that hereafter no 
speeches not delivered and no extension of remarks will be 
printed in tke ReCorp in the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Florida if this rule is to be applied to every- 
one hereafter? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman from Florida pro- 
poses to object to all requests hereafter. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. After to-day; yes. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I will begin now. I will object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact 
that this question is important and a great many gentlemen on 
both sides, I am informed, desire to express their views briefly 
who will not have a chance to consume time on the floor, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of this House, whether 
they have been recognized or not, who desire to express their 
views on this great question may be permitted to do so within 
five legiskative days, their remarks to be confined to the subject 
matter of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that all Members desiring to print remarks in the RECORD on 
this question may have five legislative days in which to do so. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
will object, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to suggest to the gentleman from Missouri that his request be 
modified by the statement that the Recorp shall show that the 
speech is printed under leave. 

Mr. KENDALL. I hope the gentleman will agree to that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest to the gentleman that there has 
been an abuse in the past in regard to leave-to-print speeches 
in the Recorp. Now, it is manifest that we must either have 
much more discussion, or else relief must be given through leave 


Mr. Speaker, I hope no gentleman 


to print in the Recorp; but it seems to me proper that there | 
should be something in the Recorp to indicate that the speech | ances all around me that there was objection. 


is printed under leaye. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
standpoint of 12 hours. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, but the gentleman said that he proposed to 
close general debate and pass this bill to-day. = 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen will bear 
me witness that I said we were going to pass the bill to-day, 
and I should ask for the previous question if we could not 
agree on a time for general debate. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am not going to object, and I will with- 
draw the objection that I heretofore made, because I think it 
will look better for us even if we fake in the Recorp an ap- 
parent consideration of an amendment to the Constitution 
which was actually refused in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject to what has been denominated fake speeches, I desire to 
suggest to the gentleman from Missouri to amend his request 
for unanimous consent to this effect—that the time for this 
debate be extended one hour on each side, and if at the expi- 
ration of that time all gentlemen have not been heard on this 
side or that, the request can be renewed. On this side gentle- 
men are only taking five minutes. That is as much time as I 
desire to haye, and I do not desire to put any fake speech in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the time was agreed 
upon for general debate at the suggestion, as I understood it, 
of the gentleman from Michigan. Now, I say to him that if he 
desires to extend the debate for one hour or two hours, if he 
will indicate it, I will ask for unanimous consent. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I should be very glad, Mr. Speaker, 
to agree with the gentleman to extend the time of debate two 
hours, if satisfactory to him and the House. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri, Tivo hours on each side? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. One hour on each side. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Let me understand, there is a 
good deal of confusion. I ask the gentleman from Michigan 
how much time does he ask to extend general debate? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. In view of the general demand 
for debate about me, I will ask for two hours on each side. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate on this resolution be 
extended two hours on each side. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects, The 
gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous consent that all 
Members haye the privilege of printing speeches in the Rrcorp 
on this proposed amendment for five legislative days, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to inquire of the gentleman from Missouri what is the 
objection to the suggestion advanced by the gentleman from 
Kentucky designating the fact in the speech that it was not 
delivered, but inserted in the Recorp by leave? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. So far as I am concerned, I have 
no objection whatever, but I understood from audible utter- 


I am speaking of a day from the 


Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the to object, I would like to say that I do not believe it is a proper 


gentleman from Kentucky, let me say, I believe it would be well 
to enforce the rule with rigor as applicable to mere political 
essays written into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, but this is not 
that. But it is not that. This is a great question, not partisan, 
and it affects all people alike, It has its ardent advocates on 
one side of the Chamber as well as the other. I do not believe 
anybody in reference to this particular question ought to haye 
the rule enforced against it. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I shall insist that 
the speeches shall be germane to the resolution. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. That was my request, and I so 
stated. 

Mr. MANN. Mrt Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I haye made every effort possible 
to get sufficient time for actual discussion upon the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. Now, is it the purpose to in- 
sert a lot of speeches in the Recorp to make it appear that we 
had full discussion on the subject? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has 
not forgotten that, standing quite close to him and making 
some demonstration, I asked if they wanted two hours or four 
hours or a day for general debate on that side. 

Mr. MANN. Four hours is a day, and we took all the time 
we could get. 


thing to inject that sort of system in the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. KENDALL. Does the gentleman think it is a proper 
thing to inject a speech in the Record without having made it 
on the floor? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. If it is proposed to put that state- 
ment in the Recorp I shall object myself. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, pending this matter, 
objection haying been made to extending the general debate 
for two hours on a side, I would ask the gentleman from 
Missouri to ask unanimous consent to extend the debate one 
hour on each side. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend general debate one hour on each side, the 
time to be divided equally. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend general debate one hour on each side, 
one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Missouri and 
the other by the gentleman from Michigan. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
renew my request that all gentlemen have five legislative days 
in which to print remarks on this proposed amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that flye legislative days be allowed in which 
Members may print remarks in the Recorp upon this proposed 
amendment. Is there objection? 
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Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Speaker, I shall not at this time object, 
because it has been a custom Jong indulged in, but I think the 
House can well afford to make the Record a real journal of the 
proceedings here, and I shall undertake in some proper way to 
haye such a rule adopted. 

It is proper that men who do not have an opportunity to 
express their yiews on the floor should have a medium of pre- 
senting them to the country, but it is not proper that they 
should be presented under false pretenses. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cany]. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
amendment to elect the United States Senators by a direct vote 
of the people, and I am heartily in favor of another amend- 
ment which I believe is just as important, and perhaps more 
important, at least of as much importance, as the election of the 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the people, and for 
that reason I ask in my time to present the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That there be, and there is hereby, proposed the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which, when ratified as the Constitution 
eat shall become and be effective as part of the Constitution, as 
oe Src. 1. Members and Delegates to the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States shall be elected, after the passage of 
this bill, for a term of four years. 

“Src. 2. Said election shall take place at the time and on the day 
prescribed by, law for the casting of the popular vote for President of 
the United States, and in the manner hil ho by law by the different 
States and Territories.” 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I introduce this because I think it 
is as important as a direct vote for United States Senators. I 
believe that the fewer elections we have for Congressmen the 
better for all concerned. You can not sit in Congress and every 
two years run for office and do justice to the people who send 
you here. The fact of the matter is, you are in politics all of 
the time, and you do not have time enough to do justice in two- 
year terms. For that reason I offer this amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Larrerry]. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, it must be very apparent to 
gentlemen on the other side of the House by this time that a 
great many Members who are sincerely in favor of the election 
of Senators by a direct vote of the people have some objection 
to the resolution in the form in which it is presented. If you 
gentlemen on the other side of the House are earnestly, hon- 
estly, and sincerely in favor of bringing about this great re- 
form, to wit, the election of the United States Senators by a 
direct vote of the people, it behooves you to assert your inde- 
pendence upon the roll call upon the issue that is now presented, 
and send this resolution to the legislatures of the several States 
in such form that it will be adopted. It is plain to everyone 
that a great majority of the Members in this House favor the 
election of Senators by a direct vote of the people. We all 
know that a great majority of the citizens of this country are in 
favor of that reform, and would so express themselves if they 
had an opportunity to vote upon it, but I do not believe that a 
majority of the people of the United States would vote for the 
Federal Congress to surrender absélutely the power that it 
now has and has always maintained, to preseribe, if needs be, 
how Members of the lower and upper Houses of Congress 
should be elected. 

I come from the State of Oregon, a State that stands out 
preeminently in favor of the direct election of the Senators. 
In fact, we are so strongly impressed with this belief and so 
strongly in favor of this reform that we have adopted in our 
State a direct primary, whereby we have provided that each 
party shall nominate a candidate for United States Senator at 
the primary, and that the candidate so nominated shall be 
placed upon the ballot at the general election and voted for by 
the people. 

The primary law of Oregon further provides that candidates 
for the legislature may, if they choose, subscribe to cither 
statement No. 1 or statement No. 2, statement No. 1 being 
that the candidate pledges himself to the people of his dis- 
trict and the people of his State that if elected he will always 
yote in the election for Senator for that candidate who shall 
have received the highest number of the people's votes at the 
last preceding election. It has come to pass, after six years of 
trial of that system, that no man can be elected to the legis- 
lature who does not sign statement No. 1. 

Therefore I am not only personally favorable to this resolu- 
tion, which has been under the peculiar circumstances presented 
by a Democratic House, but my constituents are in favor of it. 


I want to see it become a part of the Constitution of the United 
States. I am not here playing politics upon the Republican 
side of this Hall. I am here acting independently. I am here, 
as some have said, as an insurgent Republican. I am against 
machine rule. [Applause.] I shall vote for every proposed law 
that I believe ought to be passed during, my service here, 
whether it comes from a Democratic or a Republican source. 
The Oregon system of electing all officers by the people and 
nominating all candidates for office by the people breeds inde- 
pendence, and it breeds insurgents. The reason why the people 
of the United States want the direct election of Senators is that 
it makes United States Senators accountable directly to the 
public for their election, the same as Representatives here are 
accountable to the public for their election. When the time 
comes that Senators are elected by the people, the people will 
get the legislation that they are entitled to, that they are 
demanding; and if you gentlemen over there want the legis- 
latures of the several States to approve this amendment, then 
vote to cut out this part of your proposed amendment 
which takes away from the Federal Government the power of 
supervision. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] 10 minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I shall not discuss the main 
proposition involved in this resolution, because I hope and be- 
lieve it will receive the unanimous vote of this House. [Ap- 
plause.] I do wish to discuss for a moment, however, the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Youna]. ‘The resolution as reported from the committee de- 
prives the Federal Government of any power to regulate the 
time and manner of holding elections. It does more than that. 
Through the insertion of a word of two letters, the word “as,” 
it also changes the present Constitution, so that there is no 
duty laid upon any State to prescribe the time and manner of 
holding elections. Under the Constitution as it exists to-day 
it provides that the legislature shall prescribe the time and 
manner and places of holding elections, and also reserves to 
the Federal Government the power to alter and amend such 
regulations. This amendment, however, as reported from the 
committee, contains this language: The time, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections Tor Senators shall be,” not prescribed, 
but “as prescribed,” therefore imposing no duty upon the leg- 
islature to prescribe the time and manner at all. Now, I am in 
favor of the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan for this reason: The right to elect Senators by the people 
will be of little value to any State unless there shall also ac- 
company that the right to nominate the men who are voted for 
at the polls. There are many States in this Union to-day—I 
need not undertake to mention them—where this amendment to 
the Constitution will be of little value, because special interests 
will nominate in both political parties the candidates for the 
United States Senate, and the people will be compelled to 
choose between two, neither of whom will be representative of 
them. If this right was reserved to control the elections by 
the Federal Government, if this amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Michigan shall be adopted, that right can be 
guaranteed to the people of every State—the right to nominate 
as well as elect. 

It would be entirely practicable and feasible for this Congress 
to pass a primary law proyiding for the nomination of Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives providing that 
that law shall be operative only in States where direct nomina- 
tions have not been provided for by their State legislatures, 
and, further, that it shall cease to be operative whenever any 
State by its legislature provides for the direct nomination of 
these officials. But under this resolution as it comes from the 
committee and as you propose to adopt it to-day it will be 
absolutely impossible for the Federal Government or this Con- 
gress to ever pass such a law in the future, and is there any 
gentleman upon that side of the House who would not be in 
favor of that kind of a law, who would not be in favor of direct 
nomination of Senators and Representatives in Congress as 
well as their election; and yet you are deliberately depriving 
the Congress of the power to secure to the people that right 
of directly nominating as well as directly electing. I under- 
stand, of course, the fear upon the part of the gentlemen upon 
that side of the House of the Federal Government controlling 
the elections in certain portions of our country, perhaps inter- 
fering with the legislative restrictions that would be cast 
around the ballot, but I wish to remind you that that is fully 
safeguarded in the resolution as it comes from your committee 
and is not touched in any way by the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Michigan. ‘The resolution provides that 
the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
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for electors in the most numerous branch of the State legislature, 
and that will remain as it is, and if the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Michigan is adopted Congress will haye 
no power to change in any way these State laws with reference 
to who shall be entitled to vote for United States Senators. 

Are you asking anything more than that, and are you afraid 
of anything else than that? I believe that if this committee 
that has reported this bill had considered the matter fully, and 
especially had considered the suggestion that I make as to the 
nomination of Senators by the different political parties, as well 
as their election, they, too, and this House, would have been 
in favor of the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Michigan. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people. I think 
the time has come when the Senators should be as responsive to 
the public will as the Members of the House are. The people 
of the United States justly believe that the Senators are not 
now responsive to the public will. The resolution, as reported 
from the committee over which the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] presides, is not complete, and I 


regret very much to discover in the reading of it that it ex- 


cludes the Congress of the United States from the privilege of 
regulating the method of electing United States Senators. It 
seems to me that the Congress should retain the power to regu- 
late the election of the men to this office. It should control the 
power to perpetuate itself. It should not leave to the States 
the right to make such laws as they choose on a question that 
involves the integrity of the country. States may have differ- 
ent interests than the country may have as a whole, and the 
Congress should always be in control. I regret that we are not 
to be able to vote for a bill which gives that right to the 
Congress. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. As I understand the gentleman, 
he is in fayor of the resolution but opposed to that feature of 
it which takes away from Congress the power to regulate. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. This Constitution has been in 
operation for more than a century. Has the Federal Govern- 
ment ever attempted to control or regulate the election of Sena- 
tors by reason of that power? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is no reason, however, why the Goy- 
ernment should have the power to control taken away from it, 
and the very fact that it has not exercised it should not be a 
reason why it should not have the power to exercise it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Does not the gentleman believe 
that, in view of what we know, historically at least—and none 
of us know anything about it personally—and what we know 
of the methods by which Senators are sometimes elected, and 
of deadlocks existing all over the country, and that the Federal 
Government has not in a hundred years exercised its powers, 
it is about time the people should begin to exercise it? 

Mr, MADDEN. I believe the people should exercise the 
power. I believe that delegating to the people the power to 
elect Senators in Congress would prevent deadlocks. I believe 
the power should be taken away from the legislatures to elect 
Senators. The people are best qualified to elect the men to 
represent them, and the men representing them in any legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, whether in the Senate or in 
the House, or in the legislatures of the various States, ought to 
be responsive to the public will; and the time has come when 
the people of the United States are going to insist upon the 
enactment of a law which will give them jurisdiction over their 
own servants. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE]. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, Abraham Lincoln, the greatest 
man Illinois ever gave to the Nation or to the world, said: 
“This is a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” He implicitly trusted in the plain people of this conn- 
try. We on this side of the House, who believe in him and in 
his utterances, can safely trust this question to the people of 
this country. True it is that the fathers saw fit to put the 
provision in the Constitution as it now exists. That constitu- 
tional convention which finally adopted this great instrument 
was presided over by the greatest man this country ever gave 
to the world, George Washington, who acted as president of 
the constitutional convention, and deputies, representing 12 
States of the Union, signed and approved this Constitution. 


Here is a provision to amend that Constitution. I am in 
favor of the election of Senators by the people. I so voted years 
ago as a member of the Illinois Legislature. Every time that 
question has been presented in this body I have so voted. 

I regret exceedingly that the movers of this amendment have 
seen fit to strike out these words: 

But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

They leave in this resolution these words: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

There are to-day 46 States in the Union. Two more are 
knocking at the door, making 48. ‘This provision allows 48 
States to provide 48 different times, 48 different places, and 48 
different manners of holding elections for Senators of the 
United States, without limiting in the slightest degree any 
power vested in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman says this will permit elections 
48 different times in 48 different places. How will he help 
that? 

Mr. PRINCE. We can control it by limiting the manner, by 
limiting it except as to the places of choosing Senators. As to 
1 5 we are forbidden. As to the time and place, this modi- 

es it. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

i Mr. PRINCE, I regret, Mr. Spenker, that I hardly have the 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. PRINCE. What have we? This body here, made up of 
392 men, comes from the body of the people. Yonder body 
comes from the body of the people through the selectmen. We 
propose to haye the other body selected by the same class of 
people as that which selects this body. 

Where do they come from? From the people. Why should 
we say that this body and another body coming from the body 
of the people shall not have the right by law to make or alter 
such regulations except as to the places of choosing Senators? 
The power comes froin the people. The power of this House 
conres from the people. We are amenable to them. We go 
back to them. The other body will also be amenable to the 
people of the United States, and I am frank to say that I 
believe the people will make fewer mistakes in the selection of 
Senators than perhaps the interests of this country have made 
in the selection of Senators. For that reason I favor the 
amendment, and if I can not get that, I will favor the reso- 
lution. z 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that gentlemen are 
nnnecessárily alarmed about the provisions of this bill. In the 
first place, I call the attention of gentlemen to the fact that 
under the present Constitution it is utterly impossibie—— 

A MEMBER. Louder! 

Mr. SISSON. That is the first time that request was ever 
made of me in my life. [Laughter.] I call the attention of 
gentlemen to the fact that under the present Constitution Con- 
gress has no right to regulate who shall vote for the various 
members of the State legislature or the State senate. There- 
fore the States have under the present Constitution the right 
to provide for the election of their own legislatures in their 
own way, provided they do not violate any provision of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. That power is sacred, and ought to be sacred to all the 
States. That power is necessary to the small States like 
Rhode Island. It is necessary to all the States, like Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, because in yonder body 
they can protect and defend themselves from the strong repre- 
sentation that comes from the more populous and larger States, 
It was upon that idea that this power should live and be a 
vital thing and have a vital force in these smaller States that 
the Constitution was framed. Otherwise you never could have 
formed this great Government. The smaller States would neyer 
have consented to the compact. Why? Because in the House 
of Representatives as the large States increased in population 
their power correspondingly increased in the House, and rela- 
tively the smaller States would have less power. As new States 
are carved out of the vast territory west of the small States the 
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power of the small State would be less effective in the Senate 


to control Federal legislation. It was therefore not only put 
in the Constitution at the instance of the small States—the pro- 
vision that no State should be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate without its own consent—but it was nowhere per- 
mitted in the Constitution that Congress could regulate the elec- 
tion of State officers; and since the power to elect Senators is 
placed in the yarious State legislatures Congress could not in 
any way reach the State elector or his right to vote for a State 
senator or representative. 

Now, under this provision in this amendment it does just 
exactly thot thing. It does no more than that. It is intended 
to do no more than that. It is intended that the qualifications 
of the State electors, when they go to vote directly for a Sena- 
tor, shall be exactly what their qualifications would be if they 
voted for a State legislator, who, as the constitution now is, 
yotes for a Senator because he is in the legislature of the State. 
Now, if you permit the authority in Article I, section 4, of the 
Constitution to be extended to the power that elects United 
States Senators, and if that power is the people, then, to leave 
Article I, section 4, as it is, you take away from the electors 
of the small States the right to send their Senators to the 
United States Senate with the State integrity absolutely secure 
from congressional interference. Senator Lopce—I believe it 
is against a rule of the House to call the name of a Senator— 
made a very strong speech, the strongest that has been made 
upon that proposition, that this was a direct blow at the doc- 
trine of State sovereignty and the integrity of the State. Now, 
the amendment under consideration was intended to meet that 
objection and for the purpose of preserving the integrity of the 
State, and enabling each and every State to elect its own 
Senators by those who are qualified under their own State laws 
and constitutions. But if election laws could be written and 
prescribed by Congress, it would deprive the smaller States of 
that protection which they now enjoy and the safeguard which 
is now thrown around them. For example: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof. 

Under the present law it does not matter what sort of regula- 
tions this Congress may make in referring to the manner of 
electing the Senators by the legislatures of the States. They 
do not and can not under the Constitution interfere with the 
present election laws of the States, which prescribe the qualifi- 
cations of the electors for the various branches of the State 
legislature. 

But if this clause is permitted to remain in the Constitution 
just as it is now, and Senators are elected by the people, then 
you would extend the power of Congress so that it could do 
with the Senators what it now does with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to wit, it might prescribe election laws that differ 
with the election laws of the various States, and might enlarge 
or reduce the suffrage in each State in accordance with the wis- 
dom of Congress. It is for that very reason that Article I, 
section 4, was modified by the distinguished Senator who pre- 
pared the proposed amendment. A Republican Senator of dis- 
tinction prepared this bill with a great deal of care, in order 
that it might maintain the Government of the United States in 
its exact form, reserving to all the States the equal power which 
they now have, and not depriving the States of that power. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Even if the amendment which I 
have proposed should be adopted, would not the resolution con- 
tain this language? 


The electors in each State shall have the noone dat ed requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 


And if that be true, how can the United States interfere with 
598 qualifications of electors of the State and reduce the num- 

er? 

Mr. SISSON. That is the Constitution as it now is; but if 
you leave section 4 of Article I just as it is— 

But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing Senators— 

That can only affect the body which now has the power to 
elect, which is the State legislature, The sovereign State now 
has the sole right to determine who shall yote for the Members 
of the various branches of the legislature. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan, And they would still have it. 

Mr. SISSON. No; they would not. The power of election 
of United States Senators is now lodged in a delegated body in 
the State, the State legislature, and that delegated body in the 
State having the power to elect is the only thing that could be 
regulated by Congress under the present Constitution. The 
power to regulate does not reach back to the suffrage that 
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elects the members of the various branches of the legislature of 
the several States. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps a reply to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Younc] may be found in this 
fact, that the amendment would give to the Congress of the 
United States control over the manner of holding elections, and 
while it could not determine what were the qualifications of 
electors, could not fix the qualifications of electors in regulating 
the manner of holding the election, it could pass upon the ques- 
tion as to who came within the qualifications as fixed by the 
State; and by having the power to determine whether a given 
individual did or did not come within the State qualifications, 
the Federal law might be able to override the State law; and 
that position was admitted by Senator Roor. 

Mr. SISSON. I thank the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
states the position that I take more clearly than I can state it, 
because he is always clear on every proposition. 

Now, I want to call your attention to another thing. No 
member of any State delegation here ought to be afraid to trust 
the people of his State. 

This Government is no better than the States. You can not 
make this Government any better than the States. You can 
not make a good government out of States that are themselves 
corrupt and bad. You can not make out of it any better Gov- 
ernment than the States make themselves. Now, under the 
present law the great trouble is that the election of a United 
States Senator overshadows the State election. The qualifica- 
tions of the various candidates for the State legislatures are lost 
sight of, and we vote for or against a man because he favors or 
does not favor a certain man for the United States Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
tleman five minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. I thank the gentleman. Now, in those States 
where they have no primary election law, but haye nominating 
conventions, the nominating convention in the county and sena- 
torial districts will be controlled in the interest of a certain 
candidate for a United States Senator. Therefore we would, 
if we could, have election laws so that a man would vote for a 
State legislator or for a member of the State senate upon his 
qualifications for that particular office, and not because he has 
a preference for a certain candidate for the United States 
Senate. Each State must have the right, which it now has, 
of electing its own State officers in its own way, without dis- 
turbing in the least the integrity of the State in its own elec- 
tion laws. How much better it would be if, in addition to this, 
we could elect Senators directly, so that our State legislators 
would be elected on their merit, and not because they are for 
or against a certain candidate for the Senate. But any reso- 
lution that receives my support must be one which will not per- 
mit Congress to pass a Jaw to supervise elections in a State. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. The power now resides in Congress to have 
a general supervision over the membership, and it has never 
been abused in the history of the country, has it? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not want my distinguished 
friend to put it up to me to answer that question. 

Mr. KENDALL. I thought that the gentleman would not 
want to answer it. 

Mr. SISSON. If I had time, I would like to tell my distin- 
guished friend from Iowa some facts that would cause him to 
be uneasy sometimes about partisan control, when passion runs 
high; but I thank God that that time is passed. This is no 
time or place to reopen the wounds of the past; they are healed. 
Let us not even refer to our differences of the past while dis- 
cussing this great question, which means so much to our great 
Republic. The day is long since passed when we should inject 
these questions into our discussions on this floor. My distin- 
guished young friend should not try to do this, and I will not 
at this time allow him to lead me into a discussion that would 
tend to revive the old feeling. I thank God that it has gone; and 
may He never send any more fratricidal strife, but may the 
dove of peace forever hover around this Capitol, and may we 
be permitted to discuss these questions apart from those recol- 
lections. [Applause.] . 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
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I come from that section which has sometimes been charged 
with being without patriotism and without love for the common 
country, but I yield to no man in my love and devotion to this 
Government. I can point with pride to the devotion of the 
noble people of the South whose faith and love for this Govern- 
ment have been tried in the fires of persecution and the crucible 
of oppression, and who have been found to be pure gold. We 
will defend with pride our common country with our lives, and I 
pledge that every able-bodied man who lives in my section of 
the country, if need be, will die in defense of our Federal Goy- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

So let us not go back and dig up any embers of the past in 
discussing this matter; let us discuss it on its merits, I have 
confidence in the people of Maine, in the God-fearing, honest 
people of Vermont and Massachusetts, California and Oregon. 
I believe these people may be trusted in their integrity and 
patriotism to do the right thing for the common country, and 
that our flag will not have a star dimmed in its beauty unless 
the Federal Government should lay violent hands upon the 
sovereignty of these States and deprive them of the right to 
handle their own local questions in their own local way. [Ap- 
plause,] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER]. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, ever since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House—going on 17 years—I have advocated and 
worked faithfully to bring about the election of Senators in 
Congress by the direct yote of the people. In every Congress 
in which I have served I have introduced a joint resolution— 
substantially similar to the joint resolution now under consid- 
eration—to amend the Constitution to accomplish this most de- 
sirable reform, and the record will show that I have done every- 
thing in my power, in Congress and out of Congress, to secure 
its accomplishment. 

Without any vanity I can justly say that I am the author 
of this reform. On several occasions my resolution has passed 
the House, only to fail in the Senate, but it is just as sure to 
be written into our Constitution, sooner or later, as the sun 
is to rise to-morrow. 

I am opposed to delegating away the rights of the people, and 
where they have been delegated away I would restore them to 
the people. I trust the people, and I believe in the people. 
With Jefferson I believe that all governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and hence I want to 
restore to the people the right now delegated to the legislatures 
by the framers of the Constitution, so that the Senators as well 
as Members of Congress shall be elected directly by the people, 
and the Government thus become more and more a representa- 
tive democracy, where brains, fitness, honesty, ability, experi- 
ence, and capacity, and not wealth and subserviency, shall be 
the true qualifications for both branches of the Federal Legis- 
lature. 

The people all over this country now demand this much- 
needed change in the Federal Constitution, so that they can 
vote directly for Senators in Congress, and they appeal to us 
to enact this law to give them that right. It is not a partisan 
question, neither is it a sectional issue. The demand reaches 
us from all parts of the land and from men in all political 
parties with a degree of unanimity that is quite surprising. 
It is our duty to respect the wishes of the people and to give 
them a uniform law allowing them to vote for Senators in 
Congress just the same as they now vote for Representatives in 
Congress. 

The United States Senate is the last bulwark of the predatory 
trusts. Here is the citadel of every unscrupulous monopoly. 
And more and more the special interests of the country, realiz- 
ing the importance of the Senate, are combining their forces to 
control the election of Federal Senators through their sinister 
influence in State legislatures, Forty-six United States Sen- 
ators can preyent the enactment of a good law or the repeal of 
a bad law. The United States Senate is the most powerful 
legislative body in the world, and its Members should be elected 
by the people of the country just the same as the Representa- 
tives in Congress are elected. This is of the utmost importance 
to every man in the Republic, because when the Senate is 
directly responsible to the people they will control it; and then, 
and not till then, will that important legislative body respond to 
the will of the people. 

The right to elect United States Senators by a direct yote of 
the people is a step in advance and in the right direction. I 
hope it will speedily be brought about. It is the right kind of 
reform, and I hope it will be succeeded by others, until this 
Government becomes indeed the greatest and the best and the 
freest Government the world has ever seen, where the will of 


the people shall be, as it ought to be, the supreme law of the 
land. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have been deeply impressed 
by what has been said by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCatr] and by other gentlemen on that side of the 
Chamber about the sacredness of the Constitution of the United 
States; about the care and the hesitancy with which we should 
approach it in any attempt to alter it in any material respect. 
I am firmly convinced that as eras have produced great ex- 
plorers or poets or soldiers, so there are times in the affairs 
of men when great jurists and great statesmen execute an im- 
mortal work, not for a single generation, but for all their chil- 
dren and their children’s children who are to follow them in 
the succeeding centuries. I believe that Jefferson and Madison 
and Hamilton and Washington erected an edifice so perfect in 
all its details, so beautiful in its structure, so frm and immutable 
in its foundations, that it shall live through the centuries, and 
that when nations and languages and empires shall have per- 
ished, the Constitution of the United States, still intact and 
still preserving these institutions under the flag, shall be the 
wonder and the admiration of all men a thousand years from 
now. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Did I understand the gentleman in his eulogy 
of Washington and Jefferson and Hamilton and Madison and 
those other great men, to found it largely upon their magnificent 
work in making the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I did not catch the question. 

Mr. COOPER. Did I understand the gentleman when he 
spoke with such splendor of language and imagery of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of Hamilton, and Madison, and other 
great men, that he was at the same time eulogizing or speaking 
in complimentary terms of their master product, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? 

Mr. STANLEY. In my feeble way I intended to do so. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman please tell me what 
Thomas Jefferson had to do with the Constitution? He was 
not in the convention at all. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will take pleasure in doing 
so. The Declaration of Independence itself was the spirit of 
which the Constitution is the letter. [Applause.] I happen to 
haye here in my desk a letter from Thomas Jefferson to Mr. 
Madison, and I thought I could lay my hands on it, discussing 
this very question. It is true that the Sage of Monticello 
throughout that discussion before the Constitution was written, 
and after it was written, was consulted by the men who wrote 
it as an oracle and as a guide. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] It is true that to Thomas Jefferson more than to any 
other we owe the Bill of Rights, now in the Constitution, which 
is in yerity the shield and sword to the oppressed of this coun- 
try. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I would commend to 
the gentleman to study the life, the writings, and the achicve- 
ments of Thomas Jefferson. With his splendid intellect, with 
his broad statesmanship, could he get out of the bog, cease to 
follow the narrow politicians, and stand for a few months 
under the effulgence of Jefferson’s eloquence and his wisdom, 
the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin would surely adorn 
this side of the Chamber. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I want the gentleman to understand that 
my query proceeds from a friendly motive. 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LAFTERTY. In an endeayor to arrive at a compromise 
that will be approved by the people and by the legislatures, if 
possible, I desire to ask if we who are opposed to the surrender 
of the supervisory power of the Federal Government which has 
never been exercised, in our opinion, to the detriment of the 
South, are asking the gentlemen on the other side to surrender 
or give up anything that they are now entitled to under the 
Constitution when we ask them to simply be satisfied with a 
constitutional amendment proyiding for the direct election of 
Senators without going further and asking for an additional 
amendment to the Constitution which destroys its symmetry, 
which destroys section 4, splits it in twain, and leaves the 
anomalous condition of the Federal Congress having the an- 
thority, if it should cver come to pass that it was proper for 
it to exercise that authority, to supervise the election of Repre- 
sentatives, and no longer having authority to amend any regu- 
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lations that may be made in regard to Senators? And I would 
desire the gentleman now to answer—and I am friendly to the 
resolution—whether or not it would not be better for the gen- 
tlemen on the other side to be satisfied 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
more to the gentleman from Kentucky, and forbid anybody 
interfering with him in that time. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would answer the question 
of my friend from Oregon had he propounded a question. 
[Laughter.] Now, if all that the gentleman says is true, the 
only thing that this amendment does is to give to the States 
the power that it has never exercised in a hundred years and 
will probably never exercise in the next hundred years, 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I would like to ask, Mr. Speaker, why 
gentlemen on the other side—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly, 

Mr. LAFFERTY. In the same friendly motive, I would ask 
why gentlemen on the other side object to leaving the Constitu- 
tion in that regard stand just where it is and be satisfied with 
an amendment for the direct election of Senators. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not object to leaving the Constitution 
stay just where it is, and I am of the opinion it will be found 
in the same locality whether we pass this amendment or not. 

Mr, SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps the answer to the gentleman from 
Oregon might be found in the fact that when you provide for 
the direct election of Senators by the people, you do then en- 
large the power that the Federal Government will have over 
the power that it now possesses when they are elected by the 
legislatures of the various States, and it is not possible, as 
stated by the gentleman, to offer simply an amendment for the 
direct election of Senators and leave the situation in that 
particular in statu quo. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, speaking in all seriousness to my 
friend from Oregon, the founders of the Constitution discussed 
at great length the wisdom of allowing the States to be repre- 
sented according to their population in this body and in an- 
other body according to their autonomy. Thomas Jefferson, 
immediately after the passage of the Constitution, wrote to 
Madison and said that he was delighted with the compromise 
made between the large and the small States at that time. The 
manner of the election of United States Senators was a detail 
which was almost entirely overlooked by the makers of the 
Constitution. This amendment does not take any power from 
the Constitution which it now possesses, because over the 
method of election of United States Senators by the legislatures 
the Federal Government was absolutely prevented from inter- 
fering with their election, not in hæc verba, but from the very 
nature of things. It is not contended that the Federal Govern- 
ment ever has or ever can interfere—— 

Mr. LAFPERTY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I desire to ask the necessity, if there be 
any necessity, in submitting this constitutional amendment or 
making any provision for the amending of section 4, which 
reads: 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereat: but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations. 


Mr. STANLEY. I am speaking to that point right now. The 
Congress never has and never will interfere with the time, the 
manner, or the places of selecting Senators under the law as it 
now exists. Will this Congress ever think of interfering—— 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. In order to arrive at a decision it is nec- 
essary to ask the question—I do not desire to interfere or to 
be presumptuous in the matter—— 

Mr. STANLEY. I know it. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I want to ask this question: If Congress 
has never interfered, there ought not, it seems to me, to be 
any fear that it ever will; but in the very nature of things it 
shocks the conscience or the intelligence of a lawyer, as sug- 
gested by the able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 


CALL], that Congress should surrender the power of providing 
for its own perpetuity. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would respectfully suggest to 
the gentleman that in different language he has asked me the 
same question four different times. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STAN- 
LEY] declines to yield further. 

Mr. STANLEY. I will let the gentleman finish that question. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Since it does appear that there is a division 
upon that material point between the North and the South, as 
you understand, as to the surrender of this power, which is not 
material according to the gentleman’s own statement 

Mr. STANLEY, I wish to be patient with the gentleman, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. LAFFERTY (continuing). Why burden the amendment 
with it? 

Mr. STANLEY. I desire to be courteous, but I hope to finish 
this sentence, and I will not have any more time than is neces- 
sary to do that. Now, in effect, we are not depriving the Federal 
Government of any actual power which it now possesses. It 
could not in the nature of things interfere with the election, 
by the very wording of the Constitution, of members of the 
legislature or of Senators, The States have the sole and the 
absolute right to choose the members of both bodies of the 
legislature without any interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Those members, when elected, in the very nature of 
things, have the right to fix the manner of the election of United 
States Senators. The reasons which have led the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with the election of Members of this 
body, being founded upon representation, upon population, there 
has come, and there may come, a clash between the Federal 
and the State Governments. 

The number of Senators being absolutely fixed by the Con- 
stitution, the details of their election being arranged under the 
Constitution, as it now exists, the Federal Government never 
could, never has, and never can successfully interfere with a 
State in the selection of her Senators. 

The whole purpose of this amendment is simply to allow the 
people, acting directly, to exercise their power just as they do 
now when acting through the members of the legislature. 

I favor this amendment because it is a mere detail that the 
framers of the Constitution could not anticipate. The per- 
sonnel of the Senate for 50 years after the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States shows that Senators then were 
responsive to and were named by the people. Conditions haye 
ehanged, both social and industrial, so that it becomes neces- 
sary that we should now change the method of electing United 
States Senators in order that they may be directly responsive 
to the people and be named by them, as they were in the days 
when the Constitution was first adopted. 

Your fears are unfounded for another reason. You must 
remember that when the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted there were two mooted questions, one of which was 
whether a State was absolutely sovereign, clothed with the right 
to retire peacefully from this bond of sisterhood. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. STANLEY. I would like one minute more. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman the time 
he desires in which to finish the sentence. 

Mr. STANLEY. The other position was that the States were 
indestructible. The question of the right of a State to secede 
has been settled by the arbitrament of war. From that hour 
until this the indestructibility of the State is the thing that 
has been in danger. If this Government is ever destroyed, it 
will be because of the fact that we have become a compact 
Federal Union, an empire, and not because the States have en- 
croached upon the rights of the Federal Government. Those 
who would preserve the Union as founded by the fathers need 
not look with a jealous eye upon the authority of the States 
as such, but we owe it to ourselves to preserve and encourage 
the States in exercising to the utmost all of their local author- 
ity and preserving inviolate their local autonomy. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am most heartily in favor of 
the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people, and there can be no question but that the people of the 
United States are in favor of electing United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people. The Democratic Party has stood 
for this for many years. The Democratic Party in the last 
three national conventions has passed a resolution declaring 
that its members were in favor of the election of United States 
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Senators by direct vote of the people. The people of the State 
of California for the last 20 years have been studying and 
trying in every way possible how they might secure a repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate of their choice, selected 
by the people and not by the system, and I have presented here 
a resolution that passed the State Legislature of California in 
favor of electing Senators of the United States by the people. 
We in California passed a constitutional amendment giving the 
State legislature the power to adopt a law so that we may desig- 
nate our choice by a direct vote of the people, and at the last 
legislature we succeeded in passing a bill which is, in sub- 
stance, the law of Oregon, providing that the people might 
express their will and might put up to their State senators and 
representatives the question as to how they stand upon that 
subject of election of United States Senators in order that the 
voters might vote intelligently and in order that the great body 
of the people might be represented and know where their rep- 
resentatives stood on this subject before they were elected. 

But I want to ask my friends on this side of the House, In 
what Democratic conyention, or at what time, or at what place 
it has ever been discussed, it has ever been determined as a 
question of Democratic principle, that we should amend para- 
graph 1 of section 4 of Article I of the Constitution? [Applause 
on the Republican side.] At what time have we ever gone 
before the American people telling them that while we were 
in favor of electing United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people, we were in favor of changing that wise provision 
of the law which gives this Congress the power to supervise 
the election of Representatives and the election of Senators? 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

And now I appeal to you, my Democratic friends, and I want 
you to think before you yote on this side. If we are in good 
faith, if we are in earnest, if we are determined that this pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 3 of Article I shall go to the several States and be adopted, 
and thereby give the people the right to elect the United States 
Senators by direct vote, let us put the amendment in the form 
that has been discussed for the last 20 years by the American 
people and the form that they stand for. Do not have a rider 
to it. Do not put something to it that they have neyer dis- 
cussed. You know that State after State in this Union may 
defeat this proposed constitutional amendment that we are so 
ardent for, that we have prayed so long for, that we have de- 
served—that we might have it for the purpose of rectifying 
the wrongs that have been committed, that we might have it 
for the purpose of giving the people a chance in the United 
States Senate and dragging from that body the moneybags, and 
putting men in there who will represent the people and not the 
system, if we burden it with too many riders. [Applause.] 
I ask my Democratic friends now—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Youna] use some of his time now? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I will yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to let this oppor- 
tunity pass without expressing my approval of the principle of 
the election of United States Senators by the direct vote of the 
people. I believe now, as I have believed for years, that the 
Constitution of the United States should be amended so as to 
permit the electors of the several States to elect the United 
States Senators by direct vote as they now elect Representa- 
tives in Congress. It is unfortunate that the proposed amend- 
ment is made objectionable by the provision which takes from 
Congress the authority, as provided in Article I, section 4, of the 
Constitution, to control the times and manner of electing Sena- 
tors, but leaves Congress the authority to control the manner 
of electing Representatives in Congress. This injects a new 
question into the proposition, which in the end may defeat the 
amendment itself. If so, the Democratic majority in this 
House will be responsible for the defeat of the legislation that 
is so universally demanded by the people. I shall vote to 
amend the resolution so as to present the one proposition, 
allowing the people to vote directly in the election of Senators; 
but if this amendment shall be lost, I shall then vote for the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution as it comes from the 
committee, trusting to the other branch of the Congress to 
properly amend the proposition so as to make it unobjectionable, 

I shal! vote for the amendment to the Constitution for the 
following reasons: 

First. Because I believe in so doing I express the will of the 
great majority of my constituents, and while I remain a Mem- 
ber of this House I shall always feel it my duty to represent 


my constituents in every vote I east. I represent a district 
very evenly divided in politics, and in casting my vote for this 
measure I believe I express the will of my constituents—Demo- 
erats, Socialists, and Republicans alike. 

Second. I am in favor of this amcudment, because my own 
judgment approves it. In affairs of our National Government, 
and especially in legislative matters, I am in favor of the dis- 
tribution rather than in the concentration of power. I believe 
it is safer to let all the electors vote on the election of Senators 
than to limit the number to the very few who may happen to be 
elected members of the various. legislatures. 

Third. I believe, on the average, better men will be elected to 
the United States Senate. By this I do not mean to reflect upon 
those who have been elected to the Senate under our present 
system. But under the present system unknown men are often 
elected to the Senate as so-called “dark horses.” If the people 
elect directly, the men elected will be more apt to be men who 
have attained great prominence in the State, who have a wide 
reputation for ability, and who are known for their integrity 
and high character. 

Fourth. In my opinion, the change in the manner of election 
of Senators will give us, on the whole, better laws and wiser 
legislation. If we get better men, we will have better laws, 
because the ability, patriotism, and character of legislators will 
always be reflected in the laws which they enact. 

Fifth. I believe, when elected by a direct vote of the people, 
Senators will be more responsive to the will of the people. A 
Senator is clected for a term of six years. To my mind, it 
seems wise that after six years of service he should go back to 
his State and submit his record to the electors of his State. 

Sixth. In my judgment this change in the manner of electing 
Senators will tend, at least, toward the purity of the election 
of Senators. Corrupt methods may be used even when the peo- 
ple shall yote directly, but the danger is not so great, and it is 
more difficult to corrupt the people constituting the many than 
to corrupt the legislators constituting the few. There are other 
satan that I might give, if I had the time, but my time is 
limited, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to have one minute more. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman one 
minute. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe my colleague [Mr. FERRIS] is not 
in the Hall of the House at this time. I regret he is not here. 
In his remarks a few minutes ago he criticized the Republican 
Party for not enacting this legislation during its long lease of 
power. I wish to remind the gentleman that it was the Re- 
publican State of Oregon that first adopted the legislation that 
in practice permitted the people to elect their Senators by direct 
vote, even without any constitutional authority therefor. And 
that, notwithstanding this example set by the Republican State 
of Oregon, the Democratic leaders of Oklahoma who controlled 
the constitutional convention which framed the constitution of 
the State of Oklahoma, and have controlled by large majorities 
the legislatures of our State, have failed to give the people of 
Oklahoma any opportunity to express, at the general election, 
their choice for United States Senators. This, too, in face of 
the fact that Republicans have been demanding that the people 
be given this right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has again expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, in the time at my disposal I 
can not hope to add anything to the broad question of the clec- 
tion of Senators by the direct vote of the people. Personally I 
am in favor of that proposition. It would be academic for me 
to refer to the principles that were advocated by the framers 
of the Constitution when the provision which we are consider- 
ing was drafted into it. The words of Roger Sherman and of 
Gerry and others of that time indicate that some of them were 
imbued with the idea that the Senate should be a body that 
would represent the wealth of this country; that would repre- 
sent the interests as against the masses of the people; that 
should be elected by a few because the people dare not be 
trusted. I shall not argue this point, because I take it that 
the majority of the Members of this body believe, as I believe, 
in the intelligence and the responsibility of the people. 

I do, however, want to call attention to One or two matters 
that have arisen this afternoon with respect to the amendments 
that have been proposed and the substitute that was offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpern]. The gentle- 
man in addressing himself to his substitute, as I understand it, 
indicated that he was fearful that the language of the proposed 
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constitutional amendment, if adopted, would give to the States 
the power to provide in any way they might choose for the 
election of Senators, taking away from the people that which 
we seek to give to them, the power of electing Senators. 


Only a word with respect to that. It seems to me the lan- 
guage in lines 6, 7, and 8 nullifies his argument, because that 
language is to the effect that the qualifications of electors of 
Senators shall be those requisite for the “electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures.” 

And more than that, lines 15, 16, and 17 indicate that that is 
the meaning of this whole amendment, when the language reads, 
with respect to the filling of vacancies, that the legislature of 
any State may empower the executive thereof to make tempo- 
rary appointments “until the people fill the vacancy by elec- 
tion.” Words could hardly be plainer, and I am opposed to the 
substitute, and pass from its discussion to another point that 
has been raised, namely, to the question whether or not we 
shall delegate to the States the power to elect the Senators 
without the United States Congress exercising control over the 
manner of the election. 

So far ns I am concerned, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment that has been proposed. I believe in passing the amend- 
ment to the Constitution, however, in such a manner as will 
appeal to the most of the States of the Union. If the one 
manner will appeal to most of them, I am for that manner; if 
the other manner, I am for that manner, because I belleve the 
reservation to the Congress of the right to control election of 
Senators is not a vital principle that we need to stumble over. 
As I see it, the essence of the question is the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people. 

I find myself in favor of that proposition, even without con- 
gressional control, for two reasons. In the first place, I believe 
thet the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion provide an adequate safeguard of the citizenship of this 
country, and that in addition to this a sufficient safeguard of 
our form of government is found in the constitutional guar- 
anty of a republican form of government. In the second 
place, I find myself in accord with it when I reflect that the 
people of this country to-day, the people of the several States, 
have already as great a responsibility upon them as is involved 
in the election of Senators, and they haye proyen themselves 
worthy of the responsibility. For more than a century our 
people have full well assumed the responsibility involved in 
the election of governors, the election of supreme courts, the 
election of Members of this great body, and the determining of 
the great policies and problems confronting the different Com- 
monwealths, and for that reason I am for the amendment to 
the Constitution. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the genfleman has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, it is well and generally known that 
this is the most important question concerning our organic law 
that has come up for consideration and decision since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and I agree that there is much force in 
the argument that in so important a matter as destroying the 
principle upon which the Constitution was founded we should 
deliberate long and well. The only other amendments to the 
Constitution have been to secure human rights or to change 
the mechanism for the election of a President. This amend- 
ment changes the Constitution in one of its important principles. 

When the Constitution was framed and adopted, its makers 
were composed of our most able and learned statesmen. They be- 
lieved at that time that the best plan was to haye United States 
Senators elected by the legislatures of the several States form- 
ing the Union. They did not belicve that the people at that 
time should be intrusted with the direct election of Senators. 
We are all well acquainted with the arguments and reasons 
given at that time for their action. In favoring this amend- 
ment to-day we are not questioning their judgment of that day. 

Experience and time are the best teachers, however, and from 
them and from long consideration by the American people I 
am thoroughly convinced that the best interests of this Gov- 
ernment and of its people lies in the adoption of this amend- 
ment, thereby giving to the people the right to elect their 
Senators by direct vote and not by the State legislatures, The 
judgment of the people, when formed after long and serious 
intelligent consideration, is the best criterion for those to go 
by who have been intrusted with making the laws. The people 
want to elect by direct vote United States Senators—their 
minds are made up on that proposition. They have had some 
splendid lessons in the necessity of taking away from State 
legislatures this right. We all know that it is best that this 
amendment should pass. There is no division of this House as 
regards this amendment on partisan lines. Upon this side, as 
well as upon the other, we are all in favor of the principle 
involved in this resolution. The American people are in favor 


of it, and it is proper and right that they should be; so I will 
not dwell at length upon this proposition, because there is 
practically no contention regarding it. 

To me there is one thing to be seriously considered, and that 
is the part of the resolution which provides for an amendment 
of section 4 of Article I, paragraph 1, of the Constitution, which 
is in the following language: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in cach State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the place of choosing Senators. 

It is proposed in this resolution to amend and strike out 
that portion of the Constitution which gives to Congress the 
right to regulate the election of Senators in the States, and to 
give this power oyer entirely to the State legislatures, so that 
it would read as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

I am opposed to that proposition; I am opposed to Congress 
giving up its powers of regulating and having a supervisory 
power over the election of United States Senators. Not that 
this power will probably be exercised, but the fact that it is 
known to exist would have a tendency to cause corrupt legisla- 
tures, such as has been known to exist in many States in re- 
cent years, to honestly and fairly provide for holding elections 
for United States Senators. 

I therefore shall yote in favor of the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Younae], to retain to the 
Congress of the United States the power to rezulate the man- 
ner and time of holding elections for Senators. If you gentle- 
men of the majority by your votes transfer this power from 
Congress to the State legislatures, you will be held to account 
by the American people. We are amending the Constitution so 
as to take away from State legislatures the power of choos- 
ing Senators because they have in many cases abused their 
power. Now, the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. RUCKER] proposes to give the legislatures additional 
power as to the time, manner, and place of electing Senators 
and to deprive the Congress of the United States of a rightful 
supervision over this matter, a supervision which Congress 
neyer has and never would abuse. You make a serious mistake, 
in my judgment, to vote down the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Youne], thereby depriving Congress 
of the rights it is now given in this regard by the Constitution. 
However, I am for the resolution. I prefer it be amended as 
above indicated, but, whether amended or not, I intend voting 
for it and thus give to the people the right and power that they 
demand—rightfully demand—being proud indeed of the honor to 
cast my first vote in this House in favor of so important a 
matter, one that is so universally demanded and so universally 
needed. ‘This Government will never suffer by listening to 
and granting the demands of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NYE]. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. Speaker, there is but one question which seems 
to be an issue. I believe that history is a record of persistent 
human advance, and that the moyement of the American people 
toward the exercise of more direct and more complete regulation 
of legislation and of the election of their officers is coming and 
will come to stay. I believe in this, I believe in the essential 
thing in this resolution, the election of United States Senators 
by the people. If the people make mistakes, let them make 
mistakes. The world is full of mistakes. We learn by making 
mistakes. 

But we do touch upon a question which seems to me to be 
sacred, the one that eliminates from the Constitution the power 
given to Congress to legislate as to the manner and time of the 
election of Federal officers. Under that clause of the Constitu- 
tion Congress has passed legislation. Back, I think, in 1872 
such legislation was passed. I call attention of the House to 
some of the statements or language of the Supreme Court of 
the United States while passing upon this legislation. 

It is impossible in the time that I have to give any thorough 
consideration to these cases. Tho first one that I have in mind 
is reported in 100 United States Reports, and is the case of Ex 
Parte Siebold, a habeas corpus case. The other is reported in 
110 United States, and is the case of Ex Parte Yarbrough. 
These cases involve the laws which were passed regulating 
elections of Federal officers, Representatives, and Federal offi- 
cials. I call attention to some of the language used by Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller in the case which I last mentioned, and I can, of 
course, only read a small portion of the opinion: ; 

That a government whose essentlal character is republican, whose 
executive head and legislative body are both clective, whose most 


numerous and powerful branch of the legislature is elected by the 
people directly has no power by appropriate laws to secure this election 


from the influence of violence, of corruption, and of fraud is a propo- 
sition so startling as to arrest attention and demand the gravest 
consideration. 

If this Government is anything more than a mere aggregation of dele- 
gated agents of other States and governments, each of which is superior 
to the General Government, it must have the power to protect the elec- 
tions on which its existence depends from violence and corruption. 

If it has not this power, it is left helpless before the two great 
natural and historical enemies of all republics—open yiolence and 
insidious corruption * * 

Will it be denied that it is in the power of that body [the Congress] 
to provide Jaws for the proper conduct of those elections? To provide 
if necessary, the officers who shall conduct them and make return of 
the result? And especially to provide, in an election held under its 
own authority, for security of life and limb to the voter while in the 
exercise of this function? Can it be doubted that Congress can by law 
protect the act of voting, the place where it is done, and the man who 
votes, from personal violence or intimidation and the election itself 
from corruption and fraud? 

If this be so, and it is not doubted, are such powers annulled because 
an election for State officers is held at the same time and place? Is it 
any less important that the clection of Members of Congress should be 
the free choice of all the electors because State officers are to be elected 
at the same time? 

These questions answer themselves; and it is only because the Con- 
ress of the United States, through long habit and long years of for- 
earance, has, in deference and respect to the States, refrained from 

the exercise of these powers that they are now doubted. 

But when in pursuance of a new demand for action that body, as it 
did in the cases just enumerated, finds it necessary to make additional 
laws for the free, the pure, and the safe exercise of this right of voting, 
they stand upon the same ground and ure to be upheld for the same 
reasons. 9 4- e 

If this were conceded, the importance to the General Government of 
having the actual election—the voting for those members—free from 
force and fraud is not diminished By the circumstance that the qualifi- 
cation of the voter is determined by the law of the State where he 
votes. It equally affects the Government, it is as indispensable to the 
proper discharge of the great function of legislating for that Govern- 
ment, that those who are to control this legislation shall not owe their 
election to bribery or violence, whether the class of persons who sliall 
vote is determined by the law of the State or by law of the United 
States or by their united result. * * * 


In conclusion the court says: 

If the Government of the United States has within its constitutional 
domain no authority to provide against these evils, if the very sources 
of power may be pcisoned oy corruption or controlled by violence and 
outrage, without legal restraint, then, indeed, is the country in danger, 
and its best powers, its highest purposes, the hopes which it inspires, 
and the love which enshrines it, are at the mercy of the combinations 
of those who respect no right but brute force, on the one hand, and 
unprincipled corruptionists on the other. 

Mr. Speaker, this case and the other that I referred to deals 
with legislation which was passed pursuant to this clause of 
the Constitution which we have debated here this afternoon and 
from both cases it would seem that the legislation rested wholly 
and purely upon that clause, a clause which seems to me to be 
sacred. I do not understand why gentlemen in the House want 
to take this out of the Constitution, at least upon so hasty con- 
sideration. 

Can we afford to divest Congress of a constitutional power 
which in its very nature is essential to the preservation of the 
Nation? What emergencies may arise in the future we can not 
tell, nor in what State or section nor at what time. But the 
Provision is a wise one and was designed to provide against 
any condition of lawlessness or corruption that might defeat or 
tend to defeat honest elections of Federal officers, 

We do not distrust the people of any State, as intimated by 
gentlemen on the other side, but in matters of Federal su- 
premacy our trust should be in all the people rather than a 
part. I regard the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan 
as essential, because it leaves, as the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended, this necessary power with the whole people. 
The amendment should be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. NORRIS]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, there are involved in this pro- 
posed amendment two propositions. The one providing for the 
election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the people 
is the first one. That, I think, practically every Member of the 
House is in favor of. I regret that anyone should undertake to 
gain, or to try to gain, any partisan advantage in the discussion 
of this particular proposition. I haye no desire to discuss it in 
any partisan way whatever, but I want briefly to call the atten- 
tion of my friends on the other side—those who undertook to 
make political capital out of it when they were boasting of the 
fact that the Republican Party had not seen fit to place this 
amendment in the Constitution when they were in power in both 
branches of the National Legislature—to the fact that when the 
Democratic Party was likewise in power in both branches of 
the Congress it likewise failed to put it in the Constitution or to 
submit the amendment. 

As I have said, this resolution to amend the Constitution 
contains two separate and independent propositions. The first 
one, as I have mentioned, is the election of United States Sena- 
tors by the direct vote of the people. The other one is to 
change section 4 of Article I of the Constitution by taking away 
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from Congress the power and the right to legislate in regard 
to the election of United States Senators and give such control 


entirely and exclusively to the several States. These two 
changes in the Constitution are combined in this one resolution 
to amend. Unless the resolution can be amended, we must ac- 
cept both of these amendments or reject them both. They have 
no connection with each other; they refer to separate parts of 
the Constitution, and I can see no logical reason why they 
should be conibined in this way. The proposed amendment to 
take this power to legislate in regard to senatorial elections 
away from Congress and give it to the States has never re- 
ceived, so far as I know, the approval of any political party, 
and has never been favored by any considerable portion of our 
people. If we adopt the amendment to this resolution proposed 
by the gentleman from Michigan, the effect of such amendment 
will be to take out of the resolution that part whieh proposes 
to take this jurisdiction and power of legislation in regard to 
senatorial elections away from Congress. It will leave intact 
the proposition to elect Senators by a direct vote of the people. 
It is, in my judgment, to be very seriously regretted that the 
gentlemen who have charge of this resolution have seen fit to 
combine these two propositions into one. I am extremely anx- 
ious, and I believe the country is extremely anxious, to change 
the Constitution of the United States so as to provide for the 
election of United States Senators by a direct yote of the people 
themselves; but there are many citizens all over the country 
who, while they favor the election of Senators by direct vote, 
are conscientiously and unalterably opposed to the proposition 
of taking away from Congress the right to control congressional 
elections. 

While, personally, I think it would be unwise to take this 
power away from Congress, yet I do not regard it myself as 
a serious proposition, and the greatest objection I have to 
incorporating these two propositions together is that there is 
great danger of defeating the main proposition by so doing. 
You will give to some of the special interests throughout the 
country who are opposed to electing Senators by a direct vote 
an opportunity to get behind this other objection and thus defeat 
what we are really trying to accomplish. Other men who seri- 
ously object to this other change but yet honestly think we 
ought to elect Senators by direct vote will be inclined to oppose 
the adoption of the amendment because you have coupled on 
to the proposition which they favor another proposition which 
they condemn, and it will therefore lose many votes and much 
of its force. 

This resolution to become effective must be approved by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States. If we are in earnest, 
if we want to give the people of the country the right and the 
opportunity to change the Constitution and provide for the elec- 
tion of Senators by direct vote of the people, then let us in 
good faith amend this resolution so that it will provide only 
for the election of Senators by the direct yote of the people. 
There would be no doubt, in my judgment, of the approval of 
this amendment by a sufficient number of the legislatures if 
we would submit it in this simple form and not couple it up 
with something that many people honestly and conscientiously 
oppose. If you desire to submit an amendment on this addi- 
tional change, then let it be a separate amendment. Let each 
one stand on its own merits and then the legislatures can 
choose both if they want to, but they will have the right to 
reject one and accept the other. The danger is that this amend- 
ment in its present form will fail because you haye coupled 
on with a popular and desirable proposition one that is not 
demanded by the people and is condemned by a large number 
of people all through the country. 

I want also to call his attention to the fact that at the pres- 
ent time, had the Democratic provision contained in the Demo- 
eratic national platform been complied with by the Members 
of the United States Senate belonging to the Democratic Party, 
we would have the question now submitted to the legislatures 
of the several States. ; 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I did not exactly understand, 
Mr. Speaker. Is the gentleman making some assault on some 
Democratic Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; Jam not; I sm simply answering a couple 
of gentlemen over on that side of the House who undertook to 
lay all the blame on the Republican Party because we had not 
before had the election of United States Senators by direct vote, 
and I want to say that, as a matter of fact, the men who are 
against the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
are in my party and they are in yours, and those who are in 
favor of it are likewise in both parties. : 

Under no circumstances do I want to impugn the motives of 
any man regardless of his politics on this question, and yet T 
heard the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] say in this 
debate that he was almost brought to the conclusion that there 
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was something ulterior in the motives of men who wanted to 
amend this proposition, this resolution to change the Constitu- 
tien, and I thought a complete answer to that would be that 
for the same reason it might be said that we should be ready 
to impugn your motives because you have two propositions to 
amend in this resolution. You have coupled with one that 
everybody favors another one about which there is a serious 
dispute as to whether it ought to be adopted or not. Every- 
body here is in favor, as far as I know, of the amendment pro- 
viding for the election of Senators by direct vote of the people. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. NORRIS. In a moment. Why, then, for God's sake, 
should you couple that proposition with another proposition 
that men are divided on and that is going to control the votes 
of many men on this proposition, not only here but before the 
Tegislatures of the different States, and which may defeat the 
whole thing? This amendment will have to be approved by 
three-fourths of the legislatures, and you have coupled two 
propositions together, one that is popular and everybody wants, 
as I take it, and 

The SPEAKER., The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can I hare a little more time? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I ean yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORRIS. And you have coupled it with another propo- 
sition which to me does not mean yery much. I will fayor the 
resolution whether the amendinent of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan fs adopted or not, but there are men all over the United 
States, conscientious and honest, who are going to oppose in 
the legislatures of the States the approval of this amendment 
unless you take ont of it everything except the simple election 
of United States Senators by the people. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman states that all on that side favor 
the election of United States Senators by direct yote of the 
people. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I said that, I will say all as far as I know. 
I do not know of any man who is against it on either side of 
this House. 

Mr. JAMES. Is not it true that the gentleman’s own politi- 
eal party has never yet had the courage in national convention 
to declare for it in any form? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true, but while your own political 
party had the courage to put that in your platform, yet when 
you had an opportunity in the United States Senate to redeem 
that pledge to the people you failed to do it. 

Mr. JAMES. No; that is not true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. That is a long time ago, before 
they commenced buying up legislatures. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I say it has been a long time 
since we had power in the United States Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; in the last Congress you had votes enough 
on the Democratic side to submit this proposition if they had 
all voted for it. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, no. t 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say I have not looked the record 
up, but I think that is true. If the Democrats had voted solidly 
for this platform pledge, of which you boast, this proposition 
would have passed last Congress. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Why, certainly; of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have favored the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people during all my public life 
The evils of the present system are so great and so apparent 
that it seems to me this change ought to appeal to every reason- 
able thinking citizen. Within, the observation of us all there 
has always been whenever the time comes for the election of 
United States Senators several State legislatures that have 
devoted their entire session to the consideration of this one 
subject alone, and very often without results. The State legis- 
latures have duties to perform to their own States, and should 
be able to give their undivided attention to the discussion 
and the consideration of laws pertaining to their respective 
States. Wherever, however, a United States Senator is to be 
elected this question overshadows all other questions, and very 
often prevents the legislature from giving consideration to and 
passing the necessary bills of which the States sometimes are 
sorely in need. It is not an uncommon thing for an entire ses- 
sion of the legislature to be frittered away because of a dead- 
lock on the question of the election of a United States Senator. 
Needed legislation is forgotten. The real duties pertaining to 
the membership are unperformed and not given proper consid- 
eration on account of the election of the United States Senator. 
The State laws are Just as important to the people as national 
legislation, and often of more importance. Moreover, the pres- 
ent system is not fair to the individual voter. He often finds it 


impossible for him to express his choice at the ballot box as 
between a candidate for United States Senator and a candidate 
who represents his own ideas as to State laws and State regu- 
lation who is running for the State legislature. 

The yoter often is compelled to vote against a man for the 
State legislature who agrees with him absolutely and entirely as 
to his views regarding what laws should be enacted and put upon 
the statute books in his State, because only by so voting can he 
yote for a man who does agree with him as to who should 
represent the State in the United States Senate. The citizen 
must often surrender one conviction or the other and in such 
case, if he would work and vote for the candidate who would 
stand for his ideas of State government and State laws, he 
must surrender his conviction and not only giye up his choice 
as to United States Senator, but he must vote for a man whom 
he knows will vote against his preference for United States 
Senator. 

We have reached a stage in the development of political and 
social problems where great combinations of wealth have 
often too much influence in the framing of laws and in the selec- - 
tion of public officials. Too often it has been disclosed, in the 
history of the last 15 or 20 years, that money has taken too im- 
portant a part in the control of the legislature when it comes 
to the election of a United States Senator, until it had almost 
become common knowledge among our people that no poor man 
need apply. In other cases men have been elected to the Senate 
through the legislature by trading patronage for legislative 
votes. Members of the legislature who give their votes for the 
successful candidate have been rewarded by having dealt out to 
them some fat political job, or if not to them directly, to seme 
of their closest friends. It is a question in my mind whether 
an election controlled by patronage fs not a greater eyil than 
one which is controlled directly by money. Both are wrong; 
both ought to be eradicated, and both ought to be made im- 
possible. The purchasing of an office directly by money in some 
respects at least is not as bad and not as much evil follows from 
it as though the bargain and sale were made for a consideration 
of official place and patronage. When the deal is made with 
money, the contract is ended when the votes are delivered and 
the person elected, but when the office is purchased by the 
giving of patronage or position, then the Government very 
Hkely secures the appointment of incompetent, if not dishonest, 
men and so the taxpayers must pay in the end for the unholy 
alliance. 

I do not charge that these things have occurred often or fre- 
quently, but there are none of us who can not call to mind in 
recent years or in recent days many illustrations of this kind. 
During the present winter several legislatures frittered away 
the entire legislative session in senatorial deadlock. In some 
instances there has been no charge, either direct or indirect, 
of any dishonesty or anything wrong. Men simply disagreed as 
to who should be their Senator. In other cases the newspapers 
haye been filled with charges of all kinds, where it has been 
openly charged that money has been offered and refused, and 
in other cases where positions of honor, profit, and trust in 
official place have been offered in return for political votes, and 
in one of the great States of the Union the disclosures have 
been so remarkable and have shown such a disgraceful and 
dishonorable condition of Darter and sale that it must bring 
the blush of shame to the countenance of every honest, patri- 
otic citizen. 

If Senators were elected by a direct vote of the people, these 
things could not occur. In 2 government founded upon the con- 
sent of the governed the largest possible participation in gov- 
ernmental affairs on the part of the people themselves is to be 
desired. It has been argued in the past by those who haye 
opposed this amendment that the people themselves are not as 
well qualified to elect a Senator as are the members of the 
State legislatures. I am confident that the past history of our 
senatorial elections has demonstrated that this is an error. I 
do not expect the change to bring about perfection; that can 
not come to any government composed of mortal men. Mis- 
takes will be made by the people, but if it is the people's gov- 
ernment and they desire to select their officials and make mis- 
takes, they themselves will be responsible. They will un- 
doubtedly profit by whatever mistakes they may make. In ad- 
dition to this, this new responsibility placed upon the shoulders 
of the citizens will have a tendency to increase the intelligence 
and the interest that people generally will take in these elec- 
tions. When you place a new responsibility upon an intelligent 
and honest man, he does the best he can to prepare himself 
for the proper performance of his new duty, to intelligently 
inform himself as to the best way he can perform his addi- 
tional ility. There is no doubt but what the citizen- 
ship of our country generally are dissatisfied with the present 
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method of selecting United States Senators. They have seen 
too many cases where the will of the people has been abso- 
lutely nullified and where special interests and wealthy combi- 
nations have succeeded in absolutely naming the United States 
Senator. 

The Senate of the United States is one of the highest and 
most honorable tribunals in the civilized world. I have great 
respect for its membership. It has to-day upon its roll some of 
our greatest statesmen, our ablest men, our most patriotic citi- 
zens. The history of our country shows that liberty and free- 
dom have had many able defenders in this forum. ‘This change 
of electing them by the people will not detract from the ability 
of the Senate. It will relieve it, however, of all suspicion of 
being too far removed from the people themselves and of all 
charge of its Members being too often elected by the illegal use 
of money and political patronage. It will prevent the election 
to the United States Senate of some Members who have not 
honored it in the past and who could under no circumstances be 
elected to the Senate if the entire citizenship had a voice in the 
settlement of the question. 

This change is demanded by almost a unanimous sentiment 
of well-meaning and patriotic people. Our forefathers, in fram- 
ing the Constitution, were not confronted with many of the 
great questions that confront us to-day. They were not called 
upon then to make any laws in regard to great railroads and 
transportation companies, because in those days there were no 
railroads. Neither were they called upon to consider the ques- 
tion of great combinations of capital and wealth, because in 
that day there was nothing similar to the great combinations 
that have grown up under modern conditions. A great many 
other dissimilarities between the conditions then and now might 
be mentioned. It is but reasonable for us to recognize what is 
recognized by all the people—that these great corporations and 
combinations have too much of a voice in modern legislation. 
Their activities in polities and in legislation have created preju- 
dice against them that, in some instances perhaps, goes too far. 
But there can be no doubt but what their activities in legisla- 
tion in many cases have resulted in laws that gave them an 
unfair advantage over the ordinary person. 

This is a step toward placing the real government in the 
hands of the people themselves. It is upon the citizens that we 
depend for stability as a government. It is upon the patriotic, 
common, industrious people of our country that our Government 
must always lean in time of danger and distress. To this class 
of people, then, we should give the right to control by direct 
election the selection of our public officials and to permit each 
citizen who is a part of the sinew and backbone of our Govern- 
ment In time of danger to exercise his influence by direct vote 
in time of peace. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri use a little of his time now? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. O’SHav- 
NESSY]. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, I wish I could say to-day 
that I represented the Legislature of Rhode Island, but I feel 
confident in saying that I represent the people of Rhode Island 
in giving my advocacy and vote to the proposed amendment 
directing the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people. It may seem strange for me to say that I do not 
represent the Legislature of the State of Rhode Island, but to 
you it will be made very plain when I state that the legislature 
of that State does not represent the people of the State. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Rhode Island unfortunately is 
one of those distinct cases to which we can point unerringly as 
a victim of archaic laws and a moribund constitution. And I 
am gratified that the Democracy is in power in this House, in 
order that we may take a short cut across lots in Rhode Island 
and give to the people the power to yote for United States 
Senators, and in that way help them materially to an enjoy- 
ment of liberties which have been suppressed by moth-eaten 
charters. [Applause on the Democratic side.] ‘To-day in the 
State of Rhode Island they are battling for an enlarged fran- 
chise, which is to my mind a convertible term for an enlarged 
freedom. I can better illustrate it by telling you that the city 
of Providence, with a population of 225,000 people and a quali- 
fied electorate of 29,030, is represented in the State senate of 
Rhode Island by one member, and that another section of the 
population, containing 40,898 people and 5,620 qualified voters, 
is represented in the same senate by 20 senators, You can 
easily see the disproportion; and you can easily recognize 
how derelict I would be in my duty if I did not say something 
for poor, downtrodden Rhode Island to-day. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] And it is that condition,-and it is 
that frightful misrepresentation, a minority of the people, 


a fraction, practically, of the people, represented in the legis- 
lature through a rotten borough system, that sent for so many 
years to the United States the gentleman who gaye the Demo- 
cratic Party its great opportunity when he wrote into the 
laws the odius and malodorous Payne-Aldrich tariff law. [Ap- 
planse on the Democratic side.] We can take virtue from 
that condition, and we can exercise a little joy in the thought 
that the gentleman misrepresenting the State of Rhode Island 
in the United States Senate did not represent the people of the 
State of Rhode Island, but did represent only a poor fraction 
or minority of them. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. The gentleman has spoken of the 
inequality of representation in the Rhode Island Legislature. 
Would the gentleman favor an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which would only give Rhode Island a 
representation in the Senate of the United States to which it is 
entitled by its population? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY, I would net; and I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that that is a sort of threadbare 
argument down my way and they have been harping on it for 
a century. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that I am very much, pro- 
foundly, in fact, in favor of this amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. I believe that it will do away with the 
contest of moneybags. I believe it will restore the representa- 
tion of the people to where it belongs. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I want but one minute more. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will yield to the gentleman 
one minute more. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. In the opportunity given to me to-day 
I wish to emphasize my thorough accord with an enlarged 
franchise. I wish to emphasize my thorough accord with the 
principle that the people should rule; and if there is any place 
in this whole country where that opportunity is awaited more 
impatiently than in another it is in the little State of Rhode 
Island. I can say, possibly with some sorrow for my brethren 
on the Republican side of the House, that once we get this 
amendment to the Constitution and once we have the popular 
eléction of Senators in the State of Rhode Island I believe 
firmly, just as sure as I am standing here, that we shall have 
two Democratic Senators representing that State. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the most interesting feature 
of this debate is the evidence which it affords of the growth 
of a democratic idea whose evolution has been continuously 
and pertinaciously opposed, by the reactionary thought of this 
country. 

I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to undertake to discuss at this 
time the conditions, and underlying reasons which have brought 
about the great change in the popular attitude toward the 
election of Senators by the people. It is well understood that 
the country favors this principle. Hence the unanimity with 
which the gentlemen on the minority side have come forward 
to commit themselves to its support. But after declaring them- 
selyes in favor of the principle, they find a stumbling block in 
the way of supporting the pending bill, in the fact that the pro- 
posed amendment does not contain the present provision of the 
Constitution relating to the time, the place, and the manner of 
holding elections. They seem to apprehend danger in that 
portion of the joint resolution which gives to the respective 
States the right to control the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ing the elections contemplated by the amendment, 

I wish to discuss briefly this ground of objection, and to show 
why in my judgment the power to control the time, place, and 
manner of holding these elections should be giyen to the States. 
Some gentlemen say that when you take away this power from 
the Congress, you will impair the -symmetry of the Constitu- 
tion. Whenever you engraft upon the Constitution the prin- 
ciple of electing Senators by the people, you will thereby so im- 
pair the symmetry of the instrument as it came from the crafts- 
men who provided with such care against the popular selection 
of these officials that the additional impairment involved in 
extending to the States the right fo control their election may 
well be overlooked. But why do I contend that this feature of 
the Constitution relative to the control of Congress over the 
time and manner of holding elections should be eliminated from 
that instrument? For this very sufficient reason, Mr. Speaker, 
that no one has ever been able to ascertain the extent of the 
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power conferred by the present language upon the Congress of 
the United States. 

It has been suggested that this language was inserted to en- 
able the Congress of the United States—that is the Federal Goy- 
ernment—to preserve itself in time of emergency. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to say, that in time of stress, when the exist- 
ence of a nation is at stake, the people of that nation do those 
things that are necessary and vital to protect themselves, and 
to preserve their integrity as a nation, without regard to the 
limitations of a written constitution. 

Mr. KOPP, Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I do. 

Mr. KOPP. Does the gentleman know of any reason why 
the Senate should release the supervisory control of elections 
and the House of Representatives should retain it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. None whatever. 

Mr. KOPP. Then why is this not made at least symmetrical 
in that respect, and why not strike out the whole provision? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Simply because it would not be appro- 
priate in this connection. We are now dealing with the popular 
election of Senators only, but there is no reason why in the 
proper manner and at the proper time the same power of control 
shonld not be extended to the States in respect of the election of 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if there is no occasion to retain the pres- 
ent language of the Constitution, on the ground that it is 
necessary for the vital existence of the Republic, then we ought 
not to retain in our organic law any language which is not sus- 
ceptible of definite ascertainment and positive meaning. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKDR. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. If we do not know what the language means, 
nnd the purpose is to correct the Constitution in that respect, 
why not at the same time strike out the same provision in ref- 
erence to the election of Members of this House? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Inasmuch as this amendment relates to 
the election of Senators, the language used is pertinent and ger- 
mane, but it would be inappropriate in this connection to under- 
take to strike out the provision of the Constitution relating to 
the control of Congress over the election of Members of the 
House. Personally I have no objection to such action being 
taken, and would be glad to see it done at the proper time. 
I hope this answers the gentleman’s question, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I will ask two minutes more 
of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. So many gentlemen are asking 
for time, Mr. Speaker, that I will have to limit the gentleman 
to one minnte, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. So many questions have been asked me, 
that the answers have consumed a large portion of my time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will give the gentleman from 
Virginia two minutes, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wish to 
say that that which is unknown is always terrifying, and to 
retain in a written instrument language which does not convey 
a precise and definite authority is to retain that which will be a 
lurking element of danger. In the history of our Government, 
in all our times of stress, the time has never yet arrived when 
the statesmen of the country have been able to ascertain what 
this language means, or to enact any legislation under its au- 
thority. Looking down the vista of time, I can not see that the 
retention of this provision in the organic law in relation to the 
election of Senators is in any wise necessary for the preservation 
of our liberties, or rights, or for the promotion of the national 
safety. 

For what purpose, may I ask those gentlemen who insist 
upon its retention—for what purpose should this yague and 
indefinite power of control over State elections, be retained in 
the hands of Congress? There is no question of partisan politics 
involved. If the Constitution, is changed in this respect, the 
change will enlarge the power of all the States alike. It will 
not afford an exclusive, or dangerous power to any section of 
the United States. 

There is no portion of our common country that is inter- 
ested in the retention of this indefinite power by Congress. 
This fact I call to the attention of the gentlemen who profess 
to favor the general principle of popular election of Senators 
but oppose the present bill, merely because one of its provisions 
gives to the States a power which they should have had from the 
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beginning. They are ready to imperil the principle which they 
profess to be willing to support, on a ground which is palpably 


No gentleman in this debate has 
undertaken to define, or to declare the extent of the power 
which it is supposed that Congress now enjoys over the time 
and manner of holding elections to elect the Members of this 
House. The Congress of the United States to-day enjoys no 
control over the place of holding the elections. It possesses a 
power, over the time and manner only, which no expositor of 
the Constitution has ever been able to fix in any precise terms. 
This bill should pass in the form in which it was reported. ‘The 
people have demanded this reform, and the enactment of this 
law in terms that can not be misunderstood, and the response to 
that demand should be its passage by a unanimous vote of this 
House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I think gentlemen on that side 
of the aisle are alarming themselves unduly over the effect of 
the modification of the paragraph of the Constitution to which 
so much reference has been made. I frankly state that I should 
not vote against this proposition if the proposed modification 
was not contained in the resolution; but I do prefer that it 
should be contained therein. And what, in common reason, 
may I ask, Mr. Speaker, can be the objection to retaining it? 
What is this resolution itself? It is but the expression of a 
confidence in the judgment, the wisdom, and the patriotism of 
the people of the States. If the people can be trusted to elect 
their Senators, may they not be trusted to regulate the manner 
and the time of choosing the Senators? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], in addressing the 
Chamber this morning, referred to what he himself declared to 
be an extreme case, that of a State seceding, and asked how the 
Federal Government could preserve and perpetuate its organi- 
zation under such a condition as that. Mr. Speaker, there was 
a time when many States seceded. The Federal Government at 
that time possessed this power. - Did it preserve its power and 
its prestige by regulating the election of Senators in the States 
under the power that it then possessed? Oh, no; it preserved 
its power and its prestige by force and arms, just as it will have 
to do again should such a condition arise. The leaving of that 
power in the Congress of the United States will not aid in pre- 
serving the power of the Government under such conditions as 
that. It is consistent with the thought that underlies this 
amendment, in that it is adding to the power of the people of 
the States; and, as I have said, being not only willing but 
anxious to give to the people of the States the power which they 
demand, of acting directly upon those who shall represent the 
States in the coordinate legislative branch of the Government, I 
um willing to go still further and say that if they are capable of 
doing that they certainly are capable of denling patriotically and 
wisely with the question of the manner and the time of choos- 
ing those officers. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman 
from Michigan if he will consume the balance of his time? As 
far as I know, there will be only one more speaker on this side. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Will the Chair state how much 
time we have left on each side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan has 47 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] has 42 
minutes remaining. 2 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. UTTER]. 

Mr. UTTER. Mr. Speaker, I hardly expected that the neces- 
sity would arise to-day to defend Rhode Island, and J am glad 
to say that Rhode Island does not need any defense. When 
the opportunity arises for this House to consider Rhode Island 
under the state of the Union, Rhode Island will be found mak- 
ing a favorable report. [Applause.] I do think it is proper for 
me to say, however, that though I have been a resident of the 
State of Rhode Island for half n century, and my colleague from 
that State [Mr. O'SHaunessy] has been a resident of the Stace 
for a little less than four years, 1 doubt if he is any more ready 
to leave the State to-day than I am. Indeed, both of us intend 
to stay. [Applause.] 

The resolution which we have before us to-day provides for 
two things. This Congress has put upon it two duties. The 
first is the duty of providing a way by which the people can 
express their opinions in amending their Constitution; the ses- 
ond is the duty of doing that in such a form that the people can 
pass upon that amendment in a clear and understanding 
manner. 

This resolution proposes two things: The first is open and 
frank; it proposes to give to the people of the various States 
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the right to clect their Senators by direct vote. It proposes, 
in the second place, a thing that is not open, a thing that is 
not frank, and that is to change the Constitution in sue a way 
as to rob Congress of the right to protect itself. [Applause.] 

I have heard nothing here on either side of criticism of the 
first open and frank proposition. Members on both sides, al- 
most unanimously, have stated that they believed in the election 
of United States Senators by the people. The only criticism 
that has come has been criticism of submitting to the people 
so important a change in sueh a manner that they can not pass 
upon one change without also passing upon another. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been listening as a new Member, and I 
haye been pleased by the remarks made by members of the 
majority that they wanted to play fair. If you want to play 
fair as a body, play fair by placing before the people the reso- 
lution of amendment in such a form that they can understand 
it and vote on the prime purpose, and not be held back by a 
secondary amendment. I therefore ask you to accept the amend- 
ment offered. by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Younes], 
and haying accepted the amendment to ratify the resolution and 
ratify it practically unanimously. As the gentleman from Wi- 
nois has well said, while the people of the United States have 
plainly asked for the privilege of electing Senators by the votes 
of the people of the several States, they have not and will not 
demand that the Senate and the House of Representatives yield 
their power to protect themselyes. Therefore, in order to pro- 
tect ourselves as we legislate for the great American people, we 
should adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan, and then unanimously pass the constitutional amend- 
ment asked for by the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
if the gentleman from Michigan understands that there is but 
one more speech to be made on this side? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I so understood the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I expected to yield to a gentle- 
man whom I supposed had changed his mind. I now under- 
stand differently, and I will yield to him now. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Very well. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker,I can not hope to add anything 
to this discussion. I am in favor of the resolution as it comes 
from the committee. It is the same resolution that has been 
passed by this House and which for three times the House has 
almost unanimously voted, both Republican and Democratic, 
when the House was overwhelmingly Republican. It is the same 
resolution that the Judiciary Committee of the Senate reported, 
word for word, unanimously at the last session. It is the same 
resolution—in fact, it contains the same language—that would 
have passed the Senate and been now the law upon the statute 
book—submitting to the people of the United States the great 
change in our Constitution which the people have demanded, 
which the Democratic Party in its platform and pledges have 
for years demanded—had not the enemies of the resolution in 
the United States Senate injected into the resolution an amend- 
ment which is now offered on the floor of this House to accom- 
plish the same purpose, the defeat of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, if we can submit to the people of the States of 
this Union this resolution, amended ns is proposed, we take 
away from them the right to preseribe the qualifications of 
voters in the election of Senators and destroy the form of gov- 
ernment that was intended by the fathers—a union of States, 
and not a consolidated confederate empire, simply an empire 
with provinces. Those of us who believe in local self-govern- 
ment ought net to be asked to give into the hands of Congress 
expressly the power to invade the States and regulate the fran- 
chises of their citizens aud the manner of holding their elections. 

While I heartily approve of the election of United States 
Senators by the people, E can not support the proposition that 
Congress shall have the power to regulate and supervise these 
elections in the States; and if the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan shall be adopted I can not support 
the resolution. 

I haye stated that the amendment offered here is the same as 
that proposed in the Senate. I find it is the exact amendment 
which, being adopted in the Senate, accomplished the defeat of 
the resolution in the Senate at the last session, which was as 
follows: 

Senate joint resolution 134. 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Surrentanp to the joint 
resolution (S. J. 8. ) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that Senators shall ‘be elected by the people of tho 
several States, viz: 


On ago 1, line 7, after the word ‘‘yacancy,” strike out 
“and in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Arti 
far as the same relates to any 8 in Co 

regulations as to the times or manner o 


the words 
to aie 3 alter 

ngress * Y 
holding elections for Senator,” 


And on page 2 strike out, in Hnes 9, 10, and 11, the words “The 


times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall as 


prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof.” 

I recall that there have been times, Mr. Speaker, when the 
Congress of the United States has endeavored, with reference 
to the election of Representatives in Congress and other matters 
that affected certain sections of this country, to pass stringent, 
violent, and forceful laws. In many cases it took the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States to decide that those 
laws were unconstitutional, and the question as to whether 
Congress can inyade the States and regulate the election eyen 
of Representatives is one of some doubt, because the cases 
decided by the Supreme Court were not decided by a unanimous 
court, but by a bare majority of the court. In a case to which 
I desire to allude, and which I hold in my hand, the Supreme 
Court decided that the State of Michigan had a right to pre- 
scribe the manner of holding the election for electors for Presi- 
dent. The State of Michigan prescribed for this election of 
electors for President by congressional districts. 

That was the case of McPherson v. Blocker (146 U. S. Repts., 
p. 1), in which the court decided: 

Under the Constitution the legislatures of the several States have 
exclusive power to direet the manner in which the clectors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President shail be appointed. 

Such appointment may be made by the legislatures directly or by 
opular vote in districts or by general ticket, as may be provided by the 
eglslatures. 

In the same case, and in many others, cited in this case, the 
court decides that the right to vote in the States comes from 
the States; and that the right to vote intended to be protected 
by the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments pefers to the right 
85 vote as established by the laws and constitutions of the 

tates. 

Surely, if we can leave to the States the right to determine 
who shall vote for the Chief Executive, we can and should 
not depart from that safe and sound constitutional rule in the 
election of Senators. The great end in view sought to be ob- 
tained by this resolution, and which has been so constantly 
demanded by the people, is not that the Congress shall regulate 
the election of Senators by invading the rights of the States 
and local self-government, but that the qualified voters of the 
States, qualified as such by the laws and requirements. pre- 
seribed by the State legislatures, shall have the right to choose 
directly United States Senators, and that power shall be no 
longer lodged in the legislatures of the States. 

Quoting from Mr. Jefferson: 

The Senate was intended os a check on the will of the Representa- 
tives when too hasty; they are not only that, but completely so on the 
will of the people also; and in my opinion are heaping coals of fire 
not only on their persons, but on their body as a branch of the 
legislature. It seems that the opinion is fairly launched into public 
that they should be placed under the control of a more uent recur- 
rence to the will of their constituents. This seems requisite to com- 
piete the experiment, whether they do more harm or good. Mischief 
may be done negatively as well as positively. Of this the Senate has 
furnished many proofs. N 

I do not know whether this was true at the time when Mr. 
Jefferson wrote these words, but we do know that in more recent 
years the action of the Senate on many important questions 
has been such that the demand has constantly grown that 
the manner of electing United States Senators shall be changed. 
And I trust that the day is not far distant when this demand 
of the people shall be complied with. The passage of this 
resolution by Congress will bring to the people a realization. of 
thelr hopes, so long deferred. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, Farr]. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, it was my purpose to offer an 
amendment to Iine 4, page 2, to insert after the word “the” 
the following words, “direct vote of the”; but I yield my time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manx], who contemplates 
offering some amendments, one of which will cover the point 
I have in view. I shall take this opportunity, however, to say 
that the people of the district I have the honor to represent 
Scranton, Pa., and Lackawanna County—are very generally in 
fayor of United States Senators being elected by the direct 
yotes of the people, and, in accordance with their wishes and 
my own convictions, I shall cheerfully vote in favor of an 
amendment to the Constitution to give the people that privilege. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorznl. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, it has seemed to me from the 
discussion this afternoon that there is here more or less mis- 
apprehension as to the law; and, with due deference to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who entertain views different from my 
own, I desire to state the law as I understand it. The right to 
vote is not a Federal right. It does not come from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Under the Constitution cach State 
has always had the sole power to prescribe the qualifications of 
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its electors. The pending amendment leaves this power un- 
changed, and under it the States would still have the right to 
say what shall be the qualifications of those who are to vote for 
United States Senators. Those qualifications this amendment 
prescribes shall be the qualifications of electors for the lower 
branch of the respective State legislatures. 

All that the Federal Constitution does by the fifteenth amend- 
ment, to which reference has been frequently made, is to guar- 
antee that a certain kind of discrimination therein specified 
shall not be practiced by the States. The right of suffrage 
itself, the qualifications of electors, comes from the State stat- 
ute. Here is the fifteenth amendment: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on accotint of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Now, if the proposed amendment shall become a part of the 
Constitution, then when a State has fixed the qualifications of 
the citizens who can vote for members of the lower branch of 
the State legislature, those citizens will be the persons who can 
vote for United States Senators. If any State should pass a 
law declaring that white citizens could vote for United States 
Senators, but that colored citizens could not, the Supreme Court, 
of course, would pronounce such a Jaw unconstitutional. 

While I would prefer that this amendment, in order that it 
might have been insured passage by the requisite number of 
States, should not contain the provision it does contain nullify- 
ing part of paragraph 4 of section 1, nevertheless I am unable to 
see such possible harm to come as has been talked about so 
frequently and so forcefully here to-day. There is now a 
Federal statute which would punish any conspiracy of election 
commissioners or other persons in a State who should under- 
take, in violation of the fifteenth amendment, to deprive quali- 
fied electors of the State of their right to vote. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield one minute more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I haye not time 
to amplify this, 

There is another phase of the question about which I wish 
to say a word. I hope gentlemen appreciate my pleasure on 
hearing distinguished Republicans rise on this floor to-day and 
in exultant tones proclaim that there is unanimity among Re- 
publicans everywhere äs to the wisdom of having United States 
Senators elected by the people. But, Mr. Speaker, it was not 
always so. I had the honor on behalf of the State of Wiscon- 
sin in the Republican national convention of 1908 to present a 
plank calling for the election of United States Senators by the 
people. It received 114 votes out of a total of more than 900. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I remember that a distinguished Republican, the chairman of 
the committee on resolutions, Mr. Hopkins, then United States 
Senator from the State of Illinois, denounced that plank and 
rejoiced when Republicans repudiated it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I cite this at this time only to remind the 
House that, in the language of the Rey. John Jasper, of Rich- 
mond, Va., The world do move.“ [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Does the gentleman desire more 
time? 

Mr. COOPER. I would like a minute more. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. In order to haye this matter 
fully, fairly, and freely discussed, I yield 10 niinutes to the 
gentleman. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. COOPER. I am under very great obligations to the 
gentleman from Missouri. I appreciate the disinterestedness 
of his motives. [Laughter and applause.] Not for the world 
would he see any trouble on this side of the Chamber! [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] But I shall not say another word about the 
Chicago convention. I[Laughter.] Nor shall I proceed any 
further to elaborate upon the law 

Mr. HAYES, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I do. 

Mr. HAYES. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that the resolution as proposed by the majority, if it 
should be submitted to the people of the several States and 
receive their approval, would not nullify a portion of the fif- 
teenth amendment to which the gentleman has referred? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not at all think so. 

Mr. HAYES. The lust expression of the popular will, the 
gentleman thinks, would not control? 


Mr. COOPER. It would not nullify any part of the fifteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYES. I think it would. 

Mr. COOPER. Just a moment. My contention is this: That 
the right guaranteed to every yoter in the United States by the 
Constitution of the United States is that the State of which 
he is a citizen shall not discriminate against him as a voter on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
There is nothing in the Federal Constitution to prevent a State 
from fixing a property qualification for the suffrage and saying 
that no man not possessed of $50,000 worth of property should 
have the right to vote. No State ought to pass a law of that 
kind; but any State might pass such a law unless its own State 
constitution would prevent. The Federal Constitution would 
permit the State of the distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia to enact a statute providing that only citizens worth $50,000 
might yote, but thereupon the fifteenth amendment would guar- 
antee every citizen of that State worth $50,000 the right to 
yote whether he were white or colored. 

The qualifications of electors are fixed by the State statutes, 
and the Constitution guarantees, let me repeat, that there shall 
be no discrimination between citizen voters because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. This right being 
guaranteed by the Constitution, the United States, as a sovereign 
Nation, has the power to pass a law which shall protect that 
right and punish those who violate it. Congress has already 
enacted such a law—section 5508 of the Revised Statutes: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten, or in- 
timidate any citizen in the free exercise and enjoyment of any right 
or privilege granted to him by the Constitution or the laws of the 
United States, etc., mf 0 he shall be punished, ete. 

That is broad enough to cover violations of the provisions of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth amendments. It could be made 
specifically to cover cases coming under the fifteenth amend- 
ment. And it could be amended—— 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. COOPER. In just a moment. Now, there is in this con- 
nection another subject to which we as Republicans ought to 
direct our attention. As a Republican born and bred, reared in 
a Republican atmosphere, coming from among a people who con- 
ducted stations of the underground railroad to help men and 
women to liberty, I greatly deplore the fact that in certain 
portions of the Republic citizens are disfranchised by statute 
practically, and only because of their color. Every disfran- 
chisement, as I understand it, is under a statute. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Under the constitution of the State. 

Mr. COOPER. Under the constitution of the State, and those 
statutes have been taken—the “ grandfather” statute and oth- 
ers—to the Supreme Court of the United States and declared to 
be constitutional. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. There are a good many phases of this ques- 
tion, But I do not belieyve—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coon] yield to the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes]? 

Mr. COOPER. In just a moment. As I said, this resolution 
would have been more certain of receiving the support of the 
requisite number of States if it had been drawn somewhat dif- 
ferently, but if it should pass in this form I do not believe that 
the rights of any citizen would be jeopardized. And the men 
who believe in the election of United States Senators by direct 
yote of the people ought not to jeopardize the necessary two- 
thirds vote by voting against the resolution in its original form 
if it becomes necessary to vote upon that naked proposition. 
There are good men here who believe the resolution as presented 
is dangerous; but there are bad men, cunning men throughout 
the country who want this resolution defeated at all hazards. 
[Applause.] No mere technicality conjured up here should suf- 
fice to defeat a thing so vital to the welfare of the Republic, 

One of the gentlemen said that when our forefathers enacted 
the Constitution conditions were not as they are to-day. That 
is true. There is to-day such a concentration of wealth and 
power—often of dangerously corrupting influences—around 
State legislatures as our forefathers never dreamed of, as the 
world never imagined until within the last 40 years. Therefore 
this amendment ought to pass, and will pass, in some form or 
other, I sincerely hope. I shall yote for the amendment pro- 
posed, and if that does not pass then I shall yote for the 
original resolution. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], 

Mr. HAYES. I wish to ask the gentleman if he has not failed 
to discriminate between the amendment to the Constitution 
which controls the Congress of the United States and the 
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statute passed by Congress which a majority of both Houses 
may repeal at any time? 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all. And the gentleman fails to see 
the point which I attempted to make, which is, that this 
amendment leayes with the States the right to fix the qualifica- 
tions of the electors. 

Mr. HAYES. Surely; but it takes away from the Congress 
of the United States the right to supervise the election of 
Senators and to regulate the manner in which they shall be 
elected, which it has at present under the Constitution. 

Mr. COOPER. We have not the right to-day to fix the 
qualifications of electors. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
We have never had that right under the Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Congress never had the right to fix the quali- 
fications of the electors of the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois IMr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendments, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amond page 2, line 55 by inserting after the word“ by the foHow- 


g vote of. 
Amend page 2, lines 7 and by striking out the word “ legislatures” 
ure.“ 


and inserting the word ‘ le; 

Amend page 2, line 15, by striking out the words that the legis- 
lature of any State may empower,” and on line 16, . Bs raed out the 
word “to” and inserting In lieu thereof the word “shall.” 

Amend on page 2, line 18, by striking out the words “so” and “as.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, this House has on a number of 
occasions in the past passed a joint resolution providing for a 
direct vote on the election of Senators. So far as I remember, I 
have never voted for that resolution. I shall not vote for this 
resolution. 

I am not prepared to say whether, in my own judgment, Sen- 
ators should be elected by a direct vote or by the method now 
Provided by the Constitution. But I think I am able to see far 
enough into the future to see that if it shaH be provided that 
Senntors shall be elected by a direct vote of the people of the 
various States it is but the beginning of the end of State sov- 
ereignty, of the sovereign rights of a State, or the powers of a 
State, xs they now exist, over local matters. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. O’SHAUNESSY] a 
moment ago complained of the constitution and laws of his 
State, which give to one district with a small population the 
same representation in the senate of that State that the city of 
Providence has, with a population of more than 200,000. So 
Jong as we have maintained the principle that the Senators 
were delegates of the State, elected by the legislatures of the 
State, we could well claim that each State should have the 
saine representation. 

But the very reason that causes the gentleman from Rhode 
Island to refer with invective to the laws of his State which 
take away equal representation will, in the course of a few 
years, when the Senators are elected by the States by direct 
vote of the people, cause the great State of New York, the great 
State of IIlinois, aye, the people of the great country in which 
we live, to say, There is no reason why a man in Rhode 
Island voting for a United States Senator should be the equal 
of 20 men in the State of New Tork.“ 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will not yield at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman refuses to yield. 

Mr. MANN. It is the logic of events, Mr. Speaker, which 
controls us in the long run. And there is nothing so inexor- 
able as the logle of events. We think now that if we change 
the method of electing Senators and provide that they shall be 
elected by n direct vote of the people we do not change the 
theory of the Constitution. Aye, but we do, and when but a 
short time goes on—it may be shorter or longer—the people 
will say that it is unfair to have rotten boroughs in States, as 
the gentleman from Rhode Island would say they have rotten 
boroughs in Rhode Island. For many years in England mem- 
bers of Parliament were elected from rotten boroughs, without 
population to speak of, but having the same power nud the same 
Influence that those members had who came from great cen- 
ters of population, representing great numbers of people. 

Wow, so far as I am concerned, I am yet undecided in my own 
mind as to low far the present tendency of events ought to 
proceed in the abolition of the powers and the rights of the 
States. 

Under the commerce clause of the Constitution we have 
already largely deprived the States of their powers, and as in 
business we meet the commercial affairs of the country we are 


‘constantly importuned on every side to add to the powers of 
the General Government and to take away the powers of the 
local governments. I do not undertake to say which is the 
proper course, but so long as I have been in this legislative 
body I have endeavored to maintain the rights of the States as 
originally contemplated, believing that if the time came when 
State lines should be practically abolished, it ought to be done 
with knowledge and by the direct representation and mandate 
of the people, instead of being done indirectly. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the greatest benefits which the citizens 
of our country enjoy is the right of local self-government. I do 
not wish to be a party in any degree to the taking away from 
the people of the right of local self-government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to discuss the merits 
of this proposition to any extent, forced upon us in the way that 
it has been, without a fair chance to consider it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me at 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman refuses to yield. 

Mr. MANN. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman later. 
When I say that this proposition has been forced upon us in 
the way that it has been, without a fair chance to consider it, 
I do not mean merely the opportunity to talk about it on the 
floor of the House. I mean the opportunity to offer nameri- 
ments, the chance to really consider the proposition. In the 
last Congress the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lorn], the colleague of the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. RUCKER], introduced a resolution on this subject. 
There had been many resolutions passed before it. In the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, in the Fifty-fifth Congress, in the Fifty- 
sixth Congress, in the Fifty-seventh Congress a resolution had 
been passed providing for the direct election of Senators. A 
resolution similar to those four which had previously passed 
was introduced in the last Congress by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Lrorp] and reported favorably from the com- 
mittee, though never passed through the House. The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] introduced on April 4, the 
first day of this session, a resolution quite similar to the one 
which had been four times passed and which, one other time, 
had been introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lrorp] and reported into the House; but fhe resolution as it 
comes before us for action, without a chance to give it consid- 
eration, is an entirely different one. : 

I propose to call attention to some of the particular things 
in the resolution now pending. Gentlemen may say that the 
criticism I make is a carping criticism. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always seemed to me that the Constitution of the United States 
was sufficiently important to consider both the merits and 
the form of the amendments which might be adopted to it. It 
has always seemed to me that Congress might even consider 
rhetoric and grammar when adding an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

When we remember that there have been so few amendments 
added in all the many years of the existence of our Constitution, 
it has scomed to me that we might take suflicient time at least 
to put an amendment in proper grammatical and rhetorical 
shape. Considering the fact that there have been only three 
amendments added to the Constitution in more than 100 years, 
I think we might take sufficient time to say what we mean 
in proper grammatical form, so that one who runs may read and 
understand. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
tr. MXNN. I will permit the gentleman to say anything in 
the way of a question. Otherwise I hope he will wait until I 
get further along. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will not ask the gentleman a 
question if he does not want me to, but will reserye it until 
later. 

Mr. COOPER. Win fhe gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Did I understand the gentleman from Illinois 
to say that if we were to elect Senators by the people there 
would be great danger of the large States overriding the smaller 
States? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I suppose the gentleman proposes to read ine 
a constitutional provision that that can not be done. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish simply to remind 

Mr. MANN. I am familiar with the Constitution on the 
subject. 

“hs COOPER. It seems to me that there is a sufficient answer 
to the gentleman. I ask him if he does not think this answers 
it?— 


No State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 


Will the gentleman permit me to 
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Mr. MANN. Yes; and that provision of the Constitution is 
subject to amendment; and when the tendency runs, as it will 
run, so strong against the gross injustice of permitting—— 

Mr. COOPER. That particular provision is not subject to 
amendment, and it is the only one in the Constitution that is 
not. [Applause.] z 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken; that provision of 
the Constitntion is subject to amendment. Every provision of 
the Constitution is subject to amendment. That provision itself 
must first be nmended before you can deprive a State of its equal 
rights in the Senate; but when that provision has been amended, 
as it will be some day, then they will make the division among 
the States equitable, because in the end it is absolutely unfair 
that the State of Delaware should have 2 Senators in the 
United States Senate and 1 Representative on the floor of the 
House and the great State of New York should have, as it is 
now proposed, 40 Members of the House and only 2 Senators. 

What is there in that to carry out the will of the people? 
Gentlemen talk about obeying the will of the people. If the 
will of the people is to be executed, then the people must have 
the chance to elect their Representatives upon equal terms, and 
the logic is as inevitable as that the sun will rise to-morrow 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MANN. I will yield. 

Mr. MedaLL. In reference to what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] has said, if the States refuse to yield 
their representation, would it be possible to amend the Consti- 
tution, taking all the power away from the Senate? 

Mr. MANN. You can amend the Constitution in any way. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, one of the amusing things, it seems to me, 
in reference to this amendment Is, in the first place, the whole 
theory of the proposed amendment is that the legislatures of 
the States can not be trusted. That is the whole theory of the 
amendment—that the legislatures of the different States can 
not be trusted. The Constitution provides that an amendment 
may be ratified by the legislatures or by conventions called in 
the States. And yet the distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
seeks to cast odium, as it would be by the amendment, on the 
legislatures, rejecting the right of a State to determine whether 
it shall ratify this amendment by convention, but requires that 
it shall be left wholly to the legislature. If he has such a won- 
derful belief in the rights of the people as expressed by direct 
vote, why has it not been left in a way that the State may 
clect conventions to pass upon this resolution? 

It provides further, in reference to legislatures, that the 
legislature may or it may not empower the executive to fill 
vacancies temporarily. No requirement has been carried in all 
resolutions heretofore that the executive shall make an ap- 
pointment to fill vacancies. It proposes to leave to the legisla- 
ture that authority. In addition to that, stating on the one 
hand that the legislature is unworthy of trust to elect United 
States Senators, if proposes to say that the legislature is so 
worthy that it shall determine as to the time and places and 
manner of holding elections, and placing the legislature above 
Congress. On the one side this resolution says that the legis- 
lature is unworthy of confidence, and on the other that it is 
worthy of more confidence than Congress itself. That is logic 
for you. [Applause] 

Now, gentlemen all the afternoon have been talking about 
election of Senators by direct vote of the people. The resolu- 
tious which have heretofore passed this body, the resolution 
which was introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
Lioxp} in the last Congress, provided 

That the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each State, who shall be elected by the direct yote of the 
people thereof for a term of six years. 

“ Elected by the direct vote of the people thereof.” Anybody 
can understand what that means. Anybody knows what that 
says, and it says that they shall be elected by a direct vote of 
the people. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] this 
morning announced that there would be no amendments to this 
resolution of his—no dotting of “i's” or crossing of “t's”; he 
lind perfected it and did net propose to have it amended. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 


I yield 10 minutes more to the 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I want to say to the gentleman 
that the gentleman from Missouri said nothing of the kind, but 
said just the contrary, and stated that opportunity would be 
permitted to offer amendments, 

Mr. MANN. To present amendments; yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. And I did say that I wanted to 
vote every one of them down. $ 

Mr. MANN. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. This resolution 

Mr. MANN. Oh, do not take so much of my time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Well, the gentleman ought not 
to refer to me unless he talks the facts. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has the time. I am not the one 
who limited it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. 
limited the time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I do not want to get Into a con- 
troversy with the gentleman; but that is not correct, because 
debate was limited by consent of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that is true. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Did I not ask for the longest 
limit of time desired on that side? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. I suggested 
that we have more than one day’s debate on the proposition. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri, But the gentleman has always 
been opposed to this measure, and I did not pay very much 
respect to his wishes in the matter. 

Mr. MANN. That is all right; but do not take my time or 
bother me now. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I am not going to bother the 
gentleman. I want only to express my opinion. ° 

Mr. MANN. I do not wonder that the gentleman gets restive 
when his resolution is under consideration. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. A Republican resolution, as I 
haye already told the gentleman a hundred times, but I am 
supporting it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is quite likely that the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri, the chairman of the great Committee 
on the Election of the President, Vice President, and Represent- 
atives in Congress, seeking for an opportunity to make fame for 
himself—running around and hunting for a form—it is very 
likely that he has picked up some Republican thunder. [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Republican side.] We have learned 
before this that that which we have discarded that side of the 
House joyfully embraces as something good and new. [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Republican side.} 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. I prefer to discuss the resolution. The gentle- 
man has plenty of time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
much time as I consume of his. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will wait until I finish, I will 
be very much obliged. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If the gentleman does not want 
me to ask him a question when it is proper—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I would be very glad to let the gentleman 
ask me a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly; I always yield in the end, though 
I prefer to get through. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman has consumed 
more time now than it would take to ask the question. He 
does not want me to ask him any question. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I will permit the gentleman to ask me a 
question. What is it? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. No; I will not ask any question. 
I am getting tired of that display, and I will get along with- 
out it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I learned long ago when I was in 
control of a bill to keep my temper. Gentlemen on that side of 
the House will have that lesson to learn in the course of time. 

The gentleman has left out the direct vote of the people. 
What more? The resolution provides: 

The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

Plural! How many legislatures does a State have, for God's 
sake? [Laughter and applause on Republican side.] Oh, no; 
that is not the fault of the printer, as some gentleman near me 
suggests. That is the fault of the gentleman who introduced 
the resolution. The resolution which formerly passed the 
House had the correct expression, providing that the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 


But the gentleman’s friend did. 
The gentleman from Missouri 


I will give the gentleman as 
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the most numerous branch of the legislature thereof, or of 
that State, but the gentleman from Missouri—I will apologize 
to the gentleman—I do not think the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr, Rucker] is the one who made the discovery, for it is 
quite likely, and I agree with him, that that was in the bill as 
it was presented in the distinguished body at the other end of 
the Capitol. But if my friend from Missouri had watched that 
distinguished body as closely as I have, he would have learned 
before this that it is not safe to rely on other legislative bodies 
either as to substance or as to form. 

1 “oy RUCKER of Missouri. It depends on who composed the 
ody. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman has this side of the House 
now. Who composed the body I do not undertake to say. It 
is a fine-looking body of men, I will say, whom I see upon that 
side of the House, but their grammar is a little off. [Laughter 
and applause on Republican side.] 

Then it says: 

When vacancies happen— 

When ‘ vacancies ” happen— 
in the representation of any State in the Senate the executive authority 
of such States shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

128 SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANN. I would ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman whatever 
time I have. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANN. I will not want to take so much time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan, I will yield whatever of that time 
the gentleman desires. 

Mr. MANN, If I were writing that language I should have 
written— 

When a yacancy happens in the representation of any State in the 
Senate the executive authority of such State shall issue a writ of 
election to fill such vacancy. 

The statutes of the United States provide that when the plural 
or singular number is used in the statutes it shall apply to the 
other when applicable, and that often corrects mistakes like this 
of using the plural instead of the singular, but the statutes do 
not govern in the construction of the Constitution of the United 
States, and one would think that after being out, as they say, 
for 16 years they would discover that when they wished to say 
a vacancy they would say a vacancy instead of vacancies. 
There is vacancy enough now on that side without making it 
plural. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I prefer not; the gentleman has time. Now, I 
do not wish to be carping, but here is a constitutional amend- 
ment, and the last provision is— 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. 

The first principle of language is to reduce the number of 
words to express the thought to as few as possible. That is a 
principle which I know, though I do not always follow it. 

Mr. JAMES. It does not apply to speeches, does it? 

Mr. MANN. The provision ought to be— 

This amendment shall not be construed to affect the election or term 
of any Senator. 

And if my friend from Missouri was writing it and had his 
attention called to it, he would agree to it; but, of course, now 
he will feel compelled to stand by the provision. Mr. Speaker, 
but a few words more. In the first part the joint resolution 
provides, among other things, that 

In lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of sald Article I, in so far 
as the same relates to any authority In Congress to make or alter regu- 
lations as to the times or manner of holding elections for Senators, 

Think for a moment of the rhetorical expression of stating 
that it shall be “in lieu of all” of the paragraph, but really in 
lieu of only a part of it; but coming to the gist of it, what 
authority has Congress to say what part of the Constitution an 
amendment is “in lieu of”? The amendment, when it is agreed 
to by three-fourths of the States and becomes a part of the Con- 
stitution, is for the courts to determine as to its meaning. This 
part of the resolution is no part of the amendment. We may 
legislate here and say that a certain amendment is in place of 
the whole Constitution, but that is not before the legislatures of 
the States which ratify the amendment; but when the amend- 
ment is ratified it speaks for itself, and the courts, not Congress, 
will construe the part of the Constitution it is in lieu of. But 
the purpose of that, and that is the first time the provision in 
that form has appeared in any of these resolutions, the purpose 
of that resolution is to take out of the Constitution the power 
which Congress would otherwise haye when it so desired to 
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regulate the time and manner of holding elections for Senators. 
Ever since the Government was organized Congress has had the 
power to regulate the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Representatives. 

We have had the power to regulate the time and manner of 
conducting the election of Senators, not the place, because the 
place was supposed to be within the power of the State to fix 
as being the capital of the State, and it was not designed to 
give Congress the power to fix the capital of the State. 

Now, under this amendment, as I read it, though there is 
Some doubt, Congress will still have the power to regulate the 
time, and place, and manner, for holding elections for Members 
of Congress. Why is it proposed that Congress shall not have 
the same power over the election of Senators by the same elec- 
torate—probably at the same time? It ought to be. We have 
so provided in course of time that we have required, in effect, 
the election of electors at a fixed time, in fact, and their meet- 
ing at the same time. Through the power of Congress to regu- 
late the election of Representatives, and the fear that that 
power might be exercised in course of time, most of the States 
have fixed their fall elections for Members of Congress at the 
same time. Senators ought to be elected at the same election 
that Members of the House are, and yet it is proposed to take 
away from Congress the power to control these elections and 
to place it absolutely in the hands of the States, 

It is true that Congress has not exercised the power, but it 
often happens that when a superior body possesses a power it 
is not necessary to exercise it, because the inferior body acts 
with fairness and justice. Under this provision of the Consti- 
tution, if made as it stands in the resolution, Utah, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, Illinois, or Indiana, or New York, or any State 
in the Union, may make provisions which have never yet been 
heard of as to the election of Senators. I contend that under 
the wording of the amendment, as it now stands, the election 
of Senators by the people, that it does not require a direct vote 
of the people. If we had a central body to be composed of dele- 
gates to be elected from various subordinate bodies, it would 
often be the case that those delegates would be appointed by 
the executive committee of the lower body. No one would sup- 
pose from reading the rules of this House that it meant that 
the committees were to be elected, possibly, by ballot. 

There is no proyision here that Senators shall be elected by 
a ballot or by a vote even. We elect committees by resolution, 
not by ballot, and under this provision, if it should be put into 
the Constitution, there will come a time when some of the 
States will find other methods of electing Senators than by a 
direct vote of the people; and, if history should repeat itself, 
there would come times when from some of the Southern States 
Senators would be elected without a direct yote. Under this 
provision, in the carpetbag days of the South, some of the 
gentlemen in control of those States would haye claimed that 
they had elected a Senator by the people if the governor issued 
a commission, without anything further. And remember that, 
under this, Congress has no control. I appeal to the gentlemen 
in power on that side of the House, that if you propose to amend 
the Constitution in this regard now before it comes up for con- 
struction, make it plain, so that those who come after may know 
what it means without court, judicial, or war proceedings. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I was about to ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] to yield me two minutes in 
which to reply to one question. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I stated a while ago 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youna] that after the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, MANN] delivered his speech there 
would be only one other speech on this side. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think I have a little time re- 
maining. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Michigan, and to the gentleman from Missouri also, that 
I do not intend to make a speech, but I do think that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States, one construc- 
tion of which I gave, and which was contradicted point-blank 
by the gentieman from Illinois, ought to be read to the House, 
and I just ask for two minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes; certainly, I will yield to the 
gentleman. R 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
prophesied that the large States would force an amendment 
depriving the smaller States of their equal rights in the Senate. 
I said that the large States could not force upon a smaller 
State a constitutional amendment to deprive it of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate except with the consent of the smaller 
State, With this the gentleman from Illinois did not agree. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
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Here is Article V of the Constitution: 


The Congress, Whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it nec- 
essary, shall propose amendments to this (-nstitution, or, on the 
1 of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 1 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress; provided that no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year 1808 shall in any manner 
affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article, and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate, 

[Anpplause.] 

Mr. MANN. I read that very carefully before I made my 
remarks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, there will be only 
one more speech made on this side in concluding this debate. I 
desire to use three or four minutes, if I may do so with pro- 
priety, in order to answer some things which were said here, 
about which I was not permitted to interrogate the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] while he was on the floor. 

It is a great misfortune, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman who 
delivered that magnificent lecture to the House this evening 
had not lived in olden times and in his own happy style of 
English framed the Constitution of the United States in lan- 
guage so perfect that even a genius like himself would not 
dare attack it. [Laughter.] But he did not, and therefore we 
have got to try to get along in some old way with the Con- 
stitution which was handed down to us by those distinguished 
men who did frame it as best they could. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman here this evening makes a great speech in 
behalf of the rights of the people and the rights of the States 
and the rights of the Constitution, and would lead us to believe 
that he is probably reluctant in opposing this measure because 
of the numerous and clerical grammatical errors to which he 
has called the attention of the House in a jocular and very in- 
structive speech. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman Jauds and presents as practically perfect and 
free from criticism, even at his hands, the resolution offered 
in the last Congress by my distinguished colleague, Mr. LLOYD. 
But the gentleman will bear with me when I say this, that 
when the committee, at that time presided over by a distin- 
guished Republican from West Virginia, Mr. Gaines, brought 
in a report and recommended to this House that that resolution 
should pass the gentleman from IIlinois arose in his place and 
objected to the passage of the resolution which he to-day tells 
us is absolutely perfect, because of a misprint in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office of one word—the addition of an “s.” Is 
not that true? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I did not say it was perfect. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. But the gentleman objected to it 
for the reason that it contained an “s” when there ought not 
to have been one, and that was the only objection made. 

Mr. MANN. I objected to it when I discovered an “s” on the 
word “amendment, and that was enough to put me on guard 
as to the rest of the language. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes; and the gentleman is “on 
guard” and has been for some time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. And will be for some time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will not discuss that. Of course 
what I am now going to say has no application on earth, Mr. 
Speaker, but I read a long time ago in some poetry—I think 
Pope’s incomparable poems; no; it was in Cowper—a couplet 
that sometimes forces itself into my mind. When I see a gen- 
tleman laboring so arduously and earnestly, apparently, for 
publie welfare and yet one who is never able to find anything 
on earth quite good enough for him to take at the command of 
the people, sometimes I can not help, to save my soul, having 
that couplet flash through my mind. The poet wrote: 


With smooth dissimulation skilled, to grace 
A devil's purpose with an angel’s face. 


[Laughter.] 

It has no application here, and I would not have quoted 
the language if it had not been that the gentleman has criticized 
my grammar, and I wanted him to understand that if I do not 
know all about grammar, I do know some things about the 
application of poetry. [Laughter.] 

But the gentleman said that this resolution is woefully bad 
because it reads: 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issne writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancics— 

And he criticizes that word happen“ as an error. 

But the gentleman forgets that this old Constitution which 
he is guarding so sacredly from the amendments which the 


people have been pleading for for 40 years uses that identical 
language: 

When yacancies happen in the representation from any State, the 
executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies— 

Word for word the language in the resolution now pending 
before the House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

He forgets also that in the second clause of the second para- 
graph in the Constitution the identical language is found which 
is found in this resolution, where it says: 

And the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature— 

Exactly what we have here, except 

Mr. MANN rose. 

Mr, RUCKER of Missouri. Oh, I know you find a surplus 
“s?” and as long as the gentleman is on guard he will always 
find the “s's” in all reform measures, and an “s” is such an 
obstacle that that great leader of Republicanism in the city of 
Chicago can not get over it. 

But let me say to you, sir, if conditions had existed 130 
years ago that exist to-day those distinguished patriots of this 
country never would have written into the Constitution some 
of its yet cherished provisions. At that time the human mind 
had never been traduced by a thought so foul as that a great 
people would ever stoop to such practices as we learn are some- 
times found in great States and in the legislatures of those 
States. I heard the gentleman mention the State of Ilinois 
awhile ago, and I thought, What a great State it is; in fact, it 
has made more history in the last six months than the Southern 
Confederacy made in four years.” [Applause and laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Illinois made more history in the four years of 
the Civil War than the Southern Confederacy did. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I hope I will have no interrup- 
tions. I did not intend to consume any time. I yield 15 min- 
ais he the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey]. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with some degree of em- 
barrassment that I undertake to close this debate on this yery 
important subject, for I speak without any preparation, and 
without previous determination. I shall not waste much of the 
15 minutes allowed me in answer to the criticisms of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as to the phraseology of this bill. 
Some of these criticisms have already been answered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] ; but it may not be amiss 
to call the attention of the gentleman from Illinois again to 
the fact that an accurate and careful reading of the Constitu- 
tion itself might have sayed him from the mistake of one of his 
criticisms. He complained that while much has been said here 
of the direct yote of the people, yet when we framed the terms 
of the resolution we provided only that “the Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof.’ Had he remembered— 
because he has undoubtedly read—the second section of Article 
I of the Constitution, he would have remembered that it is in 
this language: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States. 

Nothing is said there of the direct vote, though Representa- 
tives are thus elected, and there is no more necessity for it 
here than there. 

But I desire to come to the real propositions that are here 
involved. It is perhaps unnecessary at this late day to say 
anything as to the merits of the major proposition; and yet 
it may not be amiss to note with reference to the eulogy of the 
gentleman’s party that the only voices that have been raised 
against the major proposition to elect Senators by direct vote 
of the people haye been Republican. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

No Democrat on this floor has criticised that proposition. But 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is peculiarly solicitous 
for State sovereignty and State rights, and he assumes that be- 
cause you provide a different method of electing Senators you 
haye struck a deathblow to State sovereignty. I have never 
been able to follow that logic. As pointed ont by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer], you can not change, without the 
consent of cach State, the equal representation of the States in 
the Senate, and simply changing the method of clecting Senators 
does not in the slightest degree do away with the power of the 
States themselves as sovercignties. 

Of course, if you accept the gentleman's premise, that one 
amendment of the Constitution necessarily menns untold amend- 
ments to the Constitution, why, then, that conclusion of his, or 
any other conclusion, would be entirely logical. But that has 
not been the history of amendments to the Constitution, and 
there is nothing now to warrant the assumption. 
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But the question that is really interesting this House, and the 
question that I desire to come to, is not the major proposition, 
the election of Senators by direct vote of the people, but it is 
that proposition involved in the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, as to whether we should not have in the 
Constitution, as it is proposed to be amended, the power in the 
Federal Government to control the election of United States 
Senators. That is the real question at issue here. 

Now, if it were possible, as suggested repeatedly by the gen- 
tlemen on this side, to provide for direct vote of Senators by the 
people without changing the present power that exists in the 
Congress of the United States relative to the election of Sena- 
tors, I would agree that it was highly improper to bring into 
this question another question about which there is such a divi- 
sion of opinion. But bear in mind this basic fact, that the very 
moment that you provide by constitutional amendment that 
Senators shall be elected by direct vote of the people instead of 
by the legislatures of the States, that moment, unless you make 
further provision, you have enlarged the power of the Govern- 
ment of the United States over the election of Senators of the 
United States. 

I repeat, that the moment you change the form of the elec- 
tion from that by the legislature to that by direct vote of the 
people, that moment you have enlarged the power of the Fed- 
eral Government over such elections. The power that exists to- 
day under the Constitution as to the election of Senators and 
Representatives, while in the same language, is not, in a practi- 
cal real sense, the same power. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. For a question only. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will recollect that the reso- 
lution introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] 
in the last Congress, and which was reported and which I have 
offered as a substitute, contains no reference to section 4, Arti- 
cle I. Would the gentleman hold that that resolution extended 
the power of the Federal Government? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I simply answer that it is not 
material as to what was provided in any former resolution. 
The material thing is what we shall provide in this amendment. 
I have not time in the 15 minutes to discuss the various bills 
that have been introduced. I say to you, in my judgment, that 
if you are not to enlarge the power of the Federal Government 
you must add something besides the simple provision as to the 
method of electing Senators. 

The power of Congress over elections for Representatives in 
Congress is practically complete. While Congress may not pre- 
scribe the qualification of voters, and while that right is left en- 
tirely with the States, subject only to the provisions of the fif- 
teenth amendment, yet Congress can, by regulating the“ man- 
ner” of holding these elections, give to the Federal Government 
complete control, as it actually did during the reconstruction 
period. As to election of Senators, Congress can now give to the 
Federal Government no such powers. Practically speaking, its 
power over their election is so slight as to be negligible. But 
the sole change from election of Senators by the legislatures to 
an election by direct vote carries with it an enlargement of 
power. This it is that brings us face to face with the two 
propositions. The proposition on that side of the House is 
that we shall enlarge that power by limiting the amendment 
to the change to direct vote of the people so as to make 
it coequal and coextensive with the power of the Federal 
Goyernment now as to the election of Members of Congress. 
The proposition on this side is that we should not give to the 
National Government the power over the election of Senators. 
That is the real issue clean-cut, and there can be no doubt 
about it. 

What is the history? The history of the provision of the 
Constitution in regard to both Members of the House and the 
Senate is that it was put in there not with the idea that the 
Federal Government should actually supervise the manner and 
method of holding the election of Members of Congress or of 
the Senate, but that in the event of the State failing to provide 
the machinery and method for election, a fear that was then 
prominent and warranted, then the United States should exer- 
cise that power. But when the matter came to be construed as 
to the power in regard to Members of Congress, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the Congress of the United 
States had the power, without regard to the failure of the State, 
to regulate the method of electing Representatives to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

We in the South have had confronting us a very grave and 
very serious problem—a problem that, according to the best 
judgment of the southern people, inyolyed the supremacy of 
the white race in those States. Out of much of turmoil, out 
of much that might not be defended in the cold forum of law, 


has come now a solution that has been upheld by the courts, 
and that to-day is making for the future prosperity and safety 
of the entire land. We are not willing, many of us, to endanger 
that status, believing it to be most vital, by giving a power as 
to elections more extensive than now belongs to the Federal 
Government. 

I am one of those men who believe that the day has gone 
by when we will ever see the power of the National Government 
enforced as it was enforced during reconstruction days; but 
we do not believe that it is essential to this question to aug- 
ment that power and to give additional opportunity for its 
wrong use. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asks what reason in 
logic can be given why a different rule should apply to the 
election of Members of the House and Members of the Senate. 
I might answer him by saying that to-day there exists a differ- 
ent rule in regard to the power of the Federal Government as 
to electors who elect a President and Members of the House of 
Representatives. 


According to cold logie and theory, if the Federal Government 
should have power to control the election of Members of this 
House, which is necessary to its continued existence, it ought 
also to haye power to control the election of electors who select 
a President of the United States, also necessary to the continu- 
ance of its existence. There is also a reason why the States 
in the election of Senators should not be subject to the same 
control that the individual election of Members is subject to. 
The States in selecting Senators do act in a sovereign capacity. 
They send Senators not simply as Members of the National 
Legislature, but they send them, in a sense, as ambassadors 
of a sovereign State, and to my mind it seems utterly foolish 
to say that you are willing to trust the people of the States to 
select these Senators, to have power to select them in the broad 
sense, and yet you are not willing to trust them with the ar- 
rangement of the manner and method of holding the elec- 
tion. Either the one position is not warranted or the other 
is not. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. For a question. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Suppose the time should come when any 
State should become dissatisfied with the way the Federal 
Government was being carried on and should refuse to pro- 
vide for the election of a Senator? 

Mr. SHERLBEY. Frankly I say that if you gentlemen are 
dealing with it from that single position, men on this side of 
the House ought not to haye, and I believe would not have, 
any objection to a provision that gave to the Federal Govern- 
ment control, predicated upon the basic fact only of the State 
haying failed to act; but I say to you that there is no more 
danger to-day of the States failing to act than of any other 
unheard-of event. 

At the time that that fear was entertained, and at the time 
when that fear was potent enough to put into the Constitution 
the provision we find there, there were many who believed the 
Constitution would never be ratified by the States; there were 
many who believed it would not last even if ratified; that the 
States, with their jealousy of each other, would undermine its 
powers; but no man to-day, after a hundred years of national 
existence, but realizes that the Nation as a nation is here to 
stay; that it will néver die for failure of the component parts 
of it to elect Senators to the Congress of the United States. 
[Applause.] Such a proposition is unthinkable. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLBY. Les. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
a question, purely for information. Does he agree with his 
colleague that this resolution will not be approved by the legis- 
latures of the Southern States if this provision limiting the 
power of the Federal Government is not placed in it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why, I have no opinion to express. In my 
own State we have a suffrage without limitation of any sort, 
and the question would not be vital there except as public 
opinion is influenced by public opinion in sister Southern 
States. A 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have 
still a few minutes remaining. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Then, I yield the remaining five 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no right to speak for 
these States, but gentlemen have argued that we were im- 
periling the amendment by putting in it the provisions that we 
have. 
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I say to you that, in my judgment, it is more likely to receive 
the approyal of the necessary States in the present form than 
in the form proposed in the substitute of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Youna]. That is simply my opinion for what it 
may be worth. 

Mr. JACKSON. One question more, Is it fair, cither to the 
minority party in this House or the success of this great prin- 
ciple for which the gentleman has been contending, to impose 
upon the Northern States the burden of explaining to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of colored men who do really vote the great 
principle which the gentleman has been endeavoring to debate 
here to-day? [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. My answer to the gentleman is simply this: 
We have on thìs side presented a proposition that we believe 
ought to be adopted. We force no man here, and can force no 
man, to accept our view. If a majority of the membership of 
this House see fit to amend this bill as the gentleman would 
like, well and good. I am still sufliciently in favor of the prin- 
ciple to vote for the constitutional amendment even in the 
changed form, but it is certainly as fair for us to present our 
proposition as it is for that side to present theirs, and I fur- 
ther say to the gentleman that we are not making necessary any 
explanation on the part of the gentleman to any person, white 
or black, in the North. We do not by this amendment change 
in one single particular the rights of the negro as a citizen of 
the United States. We do not in any sense interfere with the 
protection of those rights under the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments, and I would say—— 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I decline to yield—but we do say this, that 
we believe it to be unwise to give to the Federal Government 
an enlarged grant of power touching the manner of holding 
elections in the States. We do not believe that such grant of 
power is necessary, and we are not willing, not believing it to 
be necessary, to give it. There has been nothing in the history 
of the country that warrants the belief that it is necessary in 
order to preserve the Government, and that, to my mind, is the 
only yalid reason that it should be granted. 

Mr. LAFFERTY,. Mr. Speaker—— 

. The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky does not 
yield. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky declines to 
yield. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have, as I stated, made this 
speech without preparation, with the consequent confusion of 
thought that results therefrom, 

In conclusion, let me say to the membership of this House 
that I believe it easy for men to find excuses to vote against 
this amendment, but to the man who actually, sincerely, funda- 
mentally believes that you will improve the conditions of sery- 
ice to be had in the Senate of the United States by putting the 
power of electing Senators directly in the hands of the people, 
to such a man I say there is nothing in the form of the amen@- 
ment as offered here to-day that ought to make him pause for 
one moment, and to the Members on that side of the aisle, 
as well as on this, who actually believe, not nominally be- 
lieve, in the principles of government by the people, I ap- 
peal for a support of the amendment. [Loud and continued 
applause, ] 

The SPEAKER. Under the agreement the previous question 
operates on the resolution and on all of the amendments. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Youne of Michigan: ` 

Amend as follows: Strike out, on page 1, the language beginning in 
line 7, as follows: “And in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section of 
said Article I, in so far as the same relates to any authority in Con- 
gress to make or alter regulations as to the times or manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators.” 
aie strike out, on page 2, the language beginning in line 9, as 


“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, at this point, in order 
to save time, I will call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youna] 
demands the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. MONDELL. 
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Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MONDELL. Is it not in order to vote on the substi- 


tute? 


The SPEAKER. The vote will be taken on the substitute 


last. The Clerk will call the roll. 


Those in favor of the amend- 


ment will answer “aye,” and those opposed will answer “no”; 
those present and not voting will answer “ present.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 123, nays 180, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 75, as follows: 


Akin, N. X. 
Anderson, Minn. 
Austin 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Berger 
Bowman 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Butler 

Calder 
Cannon 
Catlin 

Cooper 
Copley 

Crago 

Dalzell 
Danforth 
Davidson 
Davis, Minn, 


Adair 
Adamson 
Alken, S. C. 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson, Ohio 
Ansberry 
Ashbroo 
Ayres 
Barnbart 
Bartlett 
Batlirick 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Boolier 
Borland 
Brantley 
Brown 
Buchanan 
Bulkley 
Burke, Wis. 
Burleson 
Burnett 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Candler 
Cantril 
Carlin 


Denver 
Dlekinson 
Dickson, Miss, 


Ames 
Andrus 
Anthony 
Bates 
Bingham 
Boehne 
Bradley 
Broussard 
Burgess 


YEAS—123. 
Greene Lenroot 
Guernsey Lindbergh 
Hamilton, Mich. Loud 
Hanna McCall 
Harris McDermott 
artman McKinley 
Hangen McKinne 
Hawley McLaughlin 
ayes McMorran 
Helgesen Madden 
Henry, Conn. Madison 
111 Malby 
Hinds Mann 
Howell Martin, S. Dak. 
Howland Matthews 
Hubbard Miller 
Humphrey, Wash. Mondel 
Jackson Moore, Pa. 
Kahn Morgan 
Kendall ott 
Kennedy Murdock 
Kent Needham 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Nelson 
Knowland Norris 
Sopp Nye 
Lafean Parran 
Laffer Patton, Pa. 
La Follette Pickett 
„Langham Porter 
Langley Powers 
Lawrence Pray 
* NAYS—189, 
Dies Jones 
Difenderfer Kindred 
Dixon, In Kipp 
Donohoe Kitchin 
Doremus Konig 
Doughton Konop 
Dupre Korbly 
Edwards Lam 
Faison Lee, Ga. 
Ferris Lee, Pa. 
Vitzgerald Legare 
Flood, Vu. Lever 
Floyd, Ark. Levy 
Foster, III. Lewis 
Francis Linthicum 
Garner Littlepage 
Garrett Littleton 
Glass Lloyd 
Godwin, N. C. Lobeck 
ocke Se 
Goodwin, Ark. McGillleuddy 
Gordon Macon 
Gould Maan Nebr. 
Gray Maher 
Gregg, Pa. Martin, Colo. 
Gregg, Tex. Mays 
Gudger Moon, Tenn, 
Hamill Moore, Tex, 
Hamlin Morrison 
Hammond Moss, Ind. 
Hardwick Murray 
Hard Oldfield 
Harrison, Miss. O'Shaunessy 
Harrison, N. Y. Padgett 
a age 
Helm Patten, N. X. 
Henry, Tex. Pepper 
Holland Peters 
Houston Post 
Howard Pou 
Hughes, Ga. Eo 
Ae N. J. Rainey 
Hu Raker 
Humphreys, Miss. Randell, Tex. 
Jacoway Rauch 
James Reilly 
Johnson, Ky. Richardson 
Johnson, S. C. Robinson 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 


Cary 


Kinkead, N. J. 


NOT VOTING 78. 


Burke, Pa. 
Campbell 
Conry ` 
Crumpacker 
Curley 
Currier 
Davenport 
De Forest 
Draper 


Driscoll, P. A. 
Driscoll, M. E. 

Elierbe 

Estopinal 
Evans 

Fairehild 
Fields 

Finle 

Foch 


Prince 
pg 


tees 

Roberts, Mass. 

Roberts, Ney. 

Rodenberg 

Sloan 

Smith, J. M. G. 

Smr; Siml. W. 
r 


Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal, 
Sterling 
Stevens, Minn, 
Sulloway 
Switzer 
Taylor, Ohio 
Thistlewood 
Towner 
Utter 
Volstead 
Warburton 
Wedemeyer 
Wilder 

Willis 
Wilson, III. 
Wood, N. J. 
Woods, Towa. 
Young, Kans, 
Young, Mich, 


Roddenbery 
Rothermel 
Rubey 
Rucker, Colo. 
Rucker, Mo. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Saunders 


Reniy 
5 5 leford 


an 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stone 
Sulzer 
Sweet — 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, Ala. 
Thayer 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Whitacre 
Wickliffe 
Wilson, N. X. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 
The Speaker 


Gallagher 
Gardner, Mass, 
Gardner, N. J. 
george 
Goldfogle 
Graham 
Griest 
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Hamilton, W. Va. Loudenslager Payne Smith, N. Y. 
Heald Plumle Stack 

Hellin McGuire, Okla. Ransdell, La. Talcott, N. Y. 
Hensley Melle edfleld Taylor, Colo. 
Hi 8 McKenzie Riordan ‘Tilson 
Hobson Mitchell Rouse Vreeland 
8 W. Va. Moon, Pa. Sells Webb 

Latta Morse, Wis, Simmons Week 
Lindsay Olmsted Slem White 
Longworth Palmer Smith, Cal, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. FINLEY with Mr. CURRIER. 

Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRADLEY. 

Mr. Rroxpan with Mr. ANDRUS. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Borene with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fets with Mr. Hucnes of West Virginia. 

Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL with Mr. FOCHT. 

Mr. ESTOPINAL with Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Evans with Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. 

Mr. LINDSAY with Mr. McKenzie. 

Mr. MoHenry with Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr. Santo of New York with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

Mr. Stack with Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. 'TILSON. 

Mr. Wurre with Mr. VREELAND. 

Mr. Ranspetrt of Louisiana with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Wun with Mr. HIGGINS. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. PALMER with Mr. HEALD, 

Mr. TAtcorr of New York with Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. 
Mr. HENSLEY with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. KI N READ of New Jersey with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, 
Mr. Hasurron of West Virginia with Mr. DRAPER. 
From April 6 to April 14, inclusive: 

Mr. Fowrer with Mr. WEEKS. 

From April 11 to April 14, noon: 

Mr. HEFLIN with Mr. McCreary. 

Until Monday, April 17: 

Mr. Honsox with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Dayenrorr with Mr. OLMSTED. 

Mr. Guan t with Mr. Bares. 

Mr. Gorproste with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 

For this vote: 

Mr. Custer (against) with Mr. De Forest (in favor). 
Mr. Georce (against) with Mr. ANTHONY (in favor). 
Mr. Rouse (against) with Mr. Grist (in favor). 

Mr. Conry (against) with Mr. SELLS (in favor). 

Mr. Etrerse (against) with Mr. Camrsern (in favor). 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPBAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


By Mr. Cary: 

On page 8 add: That there be and there is hereby proposed the 
following amendment to the Constitution, which, when ratified as the 
Constitution prescribes, shall become effective ns a part of the Consti- 
tution, as follows: 

“That there be, and there is hereby, pro the following amend- 
ment.to the Constitution, which, when ratified as the Constitution pre- 
1 shall become and be effective as part of the Constitution, as 
‘ollows : 

„Spe. 1. Members and Delegates to the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States shall be elected after the passage of 
this bill for a term of four years. 

“Sec, 2. Said election shall take place at the time and on the day 
prescriuen by Jaw for the casting of the 8 vote for President of 
he United States, and in the manner prescribed by law by the different 
States and Territories.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr, Mann: 

Amend page 2, line 4, by inserting after the word “by” the follow- 
ing, 'n direct vote of.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 
also offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

Amend paso 2, lincs 7 and 8, by striking ont the word “legislatures” 
and inserting the word “ legislature.” 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I believe I would 
like to see the gentleman from IIlinois gain one victory in this 
contest, and I therefore hope this amendment will be accepted. 
[Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Tue Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 2, line 15, by striking out the words “that the legis- 
lature of any State may empower,” and, in linc 16, by striking out the 
word “to” and inserting lu lieu thereof the word“ shall.“ 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendnient, 
also by Mr. Mann. 

The Clerk read as follows: a 

Amend page 2, line 18, by striking out the words “so” and “as,” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpern]. The 
Clerk will report it 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the following amendment be proposed to the legislatures of 
the several States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said legis- 
latures, shall become and be a part of the Constitution, namely: In lieu 
of the first and second paragraphs of section 3 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, the following shall be pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution: 

“gge. 3. That the Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, who shall be elected by a direct vote of 
the people thereof for a term of six ycars, and each Senator shall have 
one vote; n plurality of the votes cast for candidates for Senator shall 
elect, and the electors shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

“+ When vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the same shall be filled for the 
unexpired term thereof in the same manner as is provided for the elec- 
tion of Senators in paragraph 1: Frovided, That the executive thereof 
shall make temporary appointment until the next general or special 
election, held in accordance with the statutes or constitution of such 
State.’ 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to nffect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as a part of the 
Constitution.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. The yeas and nays! 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to 
detain the membership of this House here by calling for the 
yeas and nays, because I belicve the House is practically a 
unit on this measure. But if gentlemen want a yea-and-nay 
vote, there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 296, nays 16, 
answered “ present” 0, not voting 77, as follows: 


YHAS—206. 

Adair Burleson Davis, Minn. Glass 
Adamson Burnett Davis, W. Va. Godwin, N. C. 
Aiken, S. C. Butler Dent Goeke 
Akin, N.Y. Byrnes, S. C. Denver Good 
Alexander Byrns, Tenn. Dickinson Goodwin, Ark. 
Allen Calder Dickson, Miss. Gordon 
Anderson, Minn. Callaway les Gould 
Anderson, Ohio Candler Difenderfer Gray 
Ansberr. Cantrill Dixon, Ind. Greene 
Ashbroo Carlin Donohoe Gregg, Pa. 
Austin Carter Doremus Gregg, Tex. 

yres an Doughton Gudger 
Barchfeld Catlin Dupre Guernsey 
Barnhart Clark, Fla. Dyer famill 
Bartholdt Clay) Edwards Hamilton, Mich. 
Bartlett Clayton sch Hamlin 
Bathrick Cline Faison Hammond 
Beall, Tex, Collier Farr Hanna 
Bell, Ga. Connell Ferris Hardwick 

ger 8 r = 5 Tay a 

Blackmon opley ood, Va. arrison, Miss. 
Booher Covington Floyd, Ark Harrison, N. X. 
Borland Cox, Ind. Foss Hartman 
Bowman Cox, Ohio Foster, III. Hau 
Brantley Crago Foster, Vt. Hawley 
Brown Cravens Francis Hay 
Buchanan Cullo French Hayes 
Bulkley Dalzell Fuller Helgesen 
Burke, S. Dak. Daugherty Garner Helm 
Burke, Wis. Davidson Garrett Heury, Conn. 
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Fenty, Tex. Levy Patton; Pa. Boneh, Tex. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
5 1 5 Suse mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
Holland Lindbergh Peters Speer 
Houston Linthteum Pickett Btanley which the Clerk will report. 
Towar Attlepage Forter Stedman Mr. (N. . k K 
Howe Tittleken Post Sie 1885 MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is half past 7 o’clock, and I will 
Howland Lioyd Pou Stephens, Cal. object. ARUS 1 
Hubbard eat Powers Stepliens, Miss. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 
Hnehes, Ga, au ray e ns, Tex. 9 
Hughes, N. J. Met Prince Sterling ADJOURNMENT. 
Hall Meciilteuddy Prouty Stone = A 
Humphrey, Wash, ACR Pujo 5 Balser Mr. RUCKER n Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
NP RA OO aol eine Lt ati 2 wee House do now adjourn, 
1 seth Sa Rangen Ter. aint, Ard. The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 33 
vamos s Madden panan r aylor; 25175 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
ohnson, Ky. adison ces Taylor, 0 , 8 
Johnson, S. C. aputa, Nebr. Reilly Thayer April 14, 1911, at 12 o'clock noon, 
Kalin Martin, Cot Rebate shina Rage 
a ar olo. oberts, y Towner 
Kendall Martin, S. Dak. Roberts, Nev. Townsend EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
Kennedy Matthews Robinson Tribble 5 S 
sate Mays Hodaenbery Surpbull Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
er Tuttle 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Mondcll Rother Underhill War, transmitting with a letter from the Chief of Engineers 
Kinkead, N. J. Moon, Tenn. Rubey Underwood report of examinations of channel connecting Red and Sulphur 
si ; n wee kurke Colo: Yolatead Rivers, Arkansas and Texas (H. Doc. No. 12), was taken from 
Rowland 3 Na 8 the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Konig Morrison Sabath Wedemeyer Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 
Konop Moss, Ind. Saunders Wee 
Korbi Murdock Shackleford Wierilit 
orbly urdoc 1acklefor ¢ e T y 
5 Murray Sharp 3 Willis 1 PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
um eppar Wilson, I r 
La Follotte Nelson Sherley Wilson’ N Y. Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
5 ahd Sherwood Aon, Pa, rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
Langley Olddeta Sisson tN By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. A bill (II. R. 4641) to make 
è, Ga. O'Shaunessy Slayden Woods, Iowa immediately available the $25,000 appropriation authorized by 
85 ae i ay Young, roe the sundry civil act of the third session, Sixty-first Congress, 
Denes’ Parrat Smith, J. Mf. C. goong, Re for additional office work in the office of the surveyors general; 
Lever Patten, N. Y. Smith, Sami. W. The Speaker to the Committee on Appropriations, 
NAYS—16. By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 4642), to 
Cannon Fordney McCall Mann adjust and settle the claims of the loyal Shawneé and loyal 
Hoe 1 5 2 e 1 Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on In- 
Dwight Lawrence Malby Wilder dian Affairs. 
NOT VOTING—77. By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4643) to establish a 
Ames Ellerbe Hensley Redfield mussel hatchery and fish-cultural station on the Wabash River 
8 paoman, gins Riordan in the fifth congressional district of the State of Indiana; to 
Bataa AEE eo W. Va ee the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Bingham Fields TA St ed oa Simmons By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (II. R. 4644) to 
55105 Kine Lindsay ith, č pay the balance due depositors in the Freedman’s Sayings and 
Ron d Bornes Foudeoslaxer Smith, es Trust Co.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
Burgess Fowler McCreary Stack By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 4645) to make it un- 
Burke, Pa Ee aa McGuire, Okla. Pacer Minn. lawful for certain Federal officeholders to serve as delegates in 
CONEY Gardner, N. J. McKenzie e a convention called to nominate a President of the United 
Crompacker 5 Mitehell Thistlewood States or other elective United States officers; to the Committee 
surley lett oon, La. son on Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives 
Currier Goldfogle M Vreeland J 
Davenport Graham Olmsted Webb in Congress, 
De Forest Griest Palmer Weeks Also, a bill (H. R. 4646) for the purpose of exempting lime 
Draper Hamilton, W. Va. Payne * nitrogen, an agricultural fertilizer, from import duties; to the 
Driscoll, D. A. Heald Plume Sae s aM i y 
Driscoll; M. B. Heflin Ransdell, La. Committee on Ways and Means. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
voted in the aflirmative. 

So (two-thirds yoting in the affirmative) the joint resolution 


was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


BoEHNE with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Sarri of New York with Mr. De FOREST. 
Rouse with Mr. Grrest. 

CURLEY with Mr. LoupENSLAGER, 
Conry with Mr. SELLS. 

ELLERBE with Mr. CAMPBELL. 
GEORGE with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Linpsay with Mr. GILLETT. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. Rucker of Missouri, a motion to recon- 
sider the last yote was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as fol- 


lows: 


To Mr. Latra, for three weeks, on account of illness. 
To Mr. RUSSELL, for three days, on account of illness. 
To Mr. HENSLEY, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 


family. 


To Mr. Lonawortn, for three days, on account of important 


business, 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution which I send to the 


Clerk's desk. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4647) for the erection of a monumental 
statue in the city of Florence, Ala., to Gen. John Coffee; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 4648) to amend section 
108, chapter 5, of an act entitled An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4649) to amend sec- 
tion 108, chapter 5, of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (II. R. 4650) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the city of Providence, 
State of Rhode Island, the building formerly used as United 
States post office, courthouse, and customhouse; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4651) in relation to 
restraining orders and injunctions; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 4652) to make October 12 in onch year a 
public holiday, to be called“ Columbus Day“; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4653) to repeal the duty on coal and coal 
slack or culm; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4654) to repeal the duty on iron ore; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4655) to repeal the duty on bitumen and 
asphaltum; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4656) to provide for the erection of an 
Army and Navy hospital at Marlin, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4857) to repeal an act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States, ap- 
proved July 1, 1898; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4658) to amend section 5278 of the Re- 
yised Statutes of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4659) for the erection of a Federal build- 
ing for the United States post office at Belton, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4660), to restore 
the merchant marine in the foreign trade, to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, to overcome the disadvantages of American 
navigation, to make preference for American ships in ex- 
port trade, to put the postal service by sea under general regu- 
lations, to put an end to foreign monopoly of our over-sea com- 
merce, and to secure American independence on the ocean; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 4661) providing for the discon- 
tinuance of the grade of post noncommissioned staff officer and 
creating the grade of warrant officer in lleu thereof; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 4662) providing for the 
discontinuance of the grade of post noncommissioned staff offi- 
cer and creating the grade of warrant officer in lieu thereof; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 4663) to promote the safety 
of travelers and employees upon railroads by compelling com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce to adopt uniform 
rules for the operation of railroad trains and to use a uniform 
system of signals for authorizing the movement of railroad 
trains: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 4664) providing for the 
regulation, identification, and registration of automobiles en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and the licensing of the operators 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 4665) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Federal building at Elyria, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 4666) to establish a national 
memorial home for aged and infirm colored people and work- 
ing giris in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 4667) to 
amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 30, 1906; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 4668) to amend the naturaliza- 
tion laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4669) relating to the naturalization of 
aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 4670) to further regulate the immigration 
of aliens into the United States; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4671) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Palo Alto, Cal.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4672) for the enlargement of the Federal 
building at San Jose, Cal.; to the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4073) to further regulate the immigration 
of aliens into the United States; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4674) extending the limits of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4675) to amend the act to regulate com- 
mercc; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4676) to amend section $255 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4677) to regulate the coming into and the 
residence within the United States of Chinese, Japanese, Ko- 
reans, Tartars, Malays, Afghans, East Indians, Lascars, Hin- 
doos, and other persons of the Mongolian or SANANE race, and 
persons of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Tartar, Malayan, Afghan, 
East Indian, Hindoo, or other Mongolian extraction, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4678) to provide for the establishment of a 
life-saving station at Half Moon Bay, south of Point Montara 
and near Montara Reef, Cal.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerco- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4679) to provide for the erection of a 
lighthouse on Pilar Point, at the entrance to Half Moon Bay, 
Cal.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4680) to amend an act ‘entitled “An act 
granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, 
who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico,” ap- 
proved February 6, 1907; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VREWLAND: A bill (H. R. 4681) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of New York; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4682) au- 
thorizing the construction of a railroad, tramroad, conveyor, 
wagon, or foot bridge, and approaches thereto, across the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at or near Glenhayes Station, 
in Wayne County, W. Va.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (EL R. 4688) to authorize the survey 
and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits of the 
Crow Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, and the 
sale and disposition of the surplus and unallotted lands therein, 
and making appropriation to carry the same into effect; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4684) to provide an additional district judge 
for the district of Montana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4685) to amend section 1 of the act of 
May 30, 1908, entitled “An act granting to certain employees of 
the United States the right to receive from it compensation for 
injuries sustained in the course of their employment“; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 4686) for the preservation of 
the 29 Doric columns taken from the east side of the United 
States Treasury Building, and their erection in the form of a 
colonnade, stadium, or amphitheater for the ornamentation of 
Potomac Park, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEVY (by request): A bill (II. R. 4687) to amend the 
act regulating the height of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia, approved June 1, 1910; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4688) in relation to 
contempts of court; to the Committce on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGH: A bill (H. R. 4689) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Montgomery, W. Va,; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4690) to provide for the erection of a 
publie building at Beckley, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4691) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at St. Albans, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4692) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Ronceverte, -W. Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4693) to prevent the sale or transportation 
in interstate or foreign commerce of articles of food held in cold 
storage for more than the time herein specified, and for regulat- 
ing traflic therein, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 4694) to establish in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the 
children’s bureau; to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 4695) to authorize the sale of 
burnt timber on the public lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4696) granting pen- 
sions to widows of soldiers and sailors who served in the Army 
or Navy of the United States during the late War of the 
Rebellion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4697) granting pensions to soldiers and 
sailors who served more than 90 days in the military or naval 
service of the United States in the Civil War; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 4698) authorizing States and 
Territories to select lands in lieu of lands included within forest 
reserves; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4099) providing for the compensation of 
States ond Territories for lands included within forest re- 
serves; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 4700) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to furnish two condemned cannon or mortars 
to the State armory, Pittston, Pa.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 4701) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at New Braunfels, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (IL R. 4702) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a monument on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg to commemorate the services of the United States Signal 
Corps during the War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 4703) to establish a depart- 
ment in the Congressional Library for the purpose of gathering 
and indexing statute-law material and legal material of a com- 
parative nature, and to provide for draftsmen for congressional 
messures, and to otherwise assist and aid Members of Congress 
and public officials; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 4704) making appropria- 
tions and providing for a continuing contract for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of public work on the Missouri 
River between Kansas City and the mouth; to the Committec 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 4705) to 
establish a National Memorial Home for aged and infirm colored 
people and for working girls; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 4706) grant- 
ing to the city of Los Angeles certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands and national forests in the State 
of California; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 4707) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Ohariton, in the State of Iowa; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 4708) to regu- 
late the rank of staff officers of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 4709) to repeal the appro- 
priation for the reconstruction of certain improvements at the 
Edgemoor Lighthouse Depot, Del., $30,000, found on page 77 of 
the act of March 4, 1911, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes”; to the Commit- 
tec on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4710) to increase the compensation of rural 
letter carriers to $90 per month, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4711) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of West Point, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4712) to construct a road from Fort Me- 
Pherson, Ga., to the rifle range and military reservation near 
Waco, Ga.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4718) authorizing the Secretary of the 
interior to purchase part of the McIntosh Reservation, in Car- 
xoll County, Ga., and erect a monument thereon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4714) to distribute the surplus in the 
Treasury of the United: States to the several States, Territo- 
ries, and the District of Columbia for the sole purpose of im- 
Proving the roads therein; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 4715) to amend An act to 
Provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes,“ approved August 
5, 1909, so as to place certain necessaries of life on the free 
list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 4716) for the relief of 
certain counties in the State of Dlinois; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 4717) authorizing an inves- 
tigation with a view to securing allotments for the Choctaws of 
Mississippi and Seminoles of Florida; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 4718) to authorize the 
use of certain unclaimed moneys now in the registry of the 
United States circuit court for the northern district of Ohio 
for the improvement of the libraries of the United States courts 
for said district; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: A bill (H. R. 4719) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to allot and assign a space in the chapel 
of the United States Naval Academy for a memorial window; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4720) for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Fostoria, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4721) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Crestline, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 4722) to provide for the 
building of a public avenue on the south side of the Potomac 
River from the city of Washington to Mount Vernon; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 4723) to provide the United States Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and National Guard with a suitable rifle 
range for small-arms practice near Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4724) to provide for a new superstructure 
for the Aqueduct Bridge across the Potomae River and to lay 
thereon ‘a concrete floor; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4725) to provide for the construction of 
a memorial bridge across the Potomac River from Washington 
to the Arlington estate property; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 4726) relating 
to bills of lading; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (II. R. 4727) providing for the 
protection of the interests of the United States in lands and 
waters comprising any part of the Anacostia River, or Eastern 
Branch, and lands adjacent thereto, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (II. R. 4728) authorizing a re- 
suryey of township 11 north, range 8, west of the fifth prin- 
ae in Arkansas; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 4729) to 
confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine the claims of churches, lodges, and educational or clee- 
mosynary institutions arising from the late Civil War; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4780) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at the city of Beaufort, S. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4731) to increase the salaries of rural 
free-delivery carriers of mail; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4782) to estab- 
lish a fish hatchery and biological station at Canyon City, Ran- 
dall County, Tex.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4733) to amend an act entitled An act to 
provide for the adjudication and payment of claims arising 
from Indian depredations,’ approved March 8, 1891; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4734) for acquiring national forests at 
the headwaters of Red River, in the State of Texas; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 82) to 
amend Rule X of the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAT ES: Resolution (H. Res. 83) to amend para- 
graph 4 of Rule XXVI; to the Committee on Rules. : 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 84) requesting certain data from 
the Secretary of State; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERS; Resolution (H. Res. 85) directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish certain information as to 
places as to which authorization or appropriation has been 
made for a public building or a site for a public building, by 
legislation of the Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, or Sixty-first Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 62) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 63) to create 
and creating a joint committee to continue the consideration of 
the revision and codification of the laws of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAYES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 64) directing the 
Secretary of War to sell certain parcels of land in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 65) to provide for the 
transportation by sea of men, material, stores, and equipment 
for account of the United States, and of material, stores, and 
equipment for use in the construction or maintenance of the 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 66) to 
amend joint resolution authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission in relation to universal peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 67) to 
amend the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Memorial of the Legislature of 
Tennessee, urging return of direct cotton tax, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Tennessee, urging a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting practice of polygamy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (II. R. 4735) granting an increase of 
pension to William J. Carson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4786) granting an increase of pension to 
Conrad C. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 4737) for the relief of 
Mary Perkinson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (A. R. 4738) for the relief of H. T. Cunningham; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4739) for the relief of the heirs of Willis 
Miller, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4740) for the relief of the estate of Dolly 
Jones; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4741) for the relief of the legal repre- 
Saat of Henry Callier, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4742) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of W. L. Gordon, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4748) to compensate P. K. Leathers for 
services rendered the United States in the prosecution of Wil- 
liam J. Head and others in the Circuit Court for the Northern 
District of Georgia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4744) to compensate the legal representa- 
tives of Henry S. Castellaw for stock and provisions taken for 
the use of the Army of the United States; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4745) to compensate W. T. Godwin for 
transportation, rent, and supplies furnished United States au- 
thorities engaged in suppressing a riot in Harris County, Ga., in 
1867; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 4746) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George H. Combs; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4747) granting 
an increase of pension to Michael McLaughlin; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4748) granting a pension to Oliver Milroy; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4749) granting a pension to Lewis King- 
seed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4750) granting a pension to Isaac K. 
-Bingaman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4751) granting a pension to William Ben- 
singer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 4752) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Cofret; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4753) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Curtis C. Griffin; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4754) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward B. Westhafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4755) granting an increase of pension to 
John Edwards; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (II. R. 4756) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John S. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4757) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Erwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4758) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Grosscup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4759) granting an increase of pension to 
William Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BRANTLEY: A bill (H. R. 4760) for the relief of 
Nancy E. Latimer, executrix of the estate of D. E. Knoles, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4761) for the relief of the heirs of Solomon 
Cohen; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 4762) for the relief of Hiram 
Smith; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4763) for the relief of Hiram Smith and 
John R. W. Smith; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4764) for the relief of John H. Chapman; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4765) granting an Increase of pension to 
James Uphold; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 4766) 
granting a pension to Dora Dee Walker; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4767) granting a pension to Ernest E. 
Pearsall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4768) for the relief of the estate of Simon 
Brown, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4769) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
G. Thorpe, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4770) for the relief of Michael De Loach; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4771) for the relief of heirs of Elizabeth 
T. Davis; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4772) for the relief of Jolm H. Ruddell, 
administrator of the estate of Reuben R. Turner; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4773) for the relief of W. W. Weekley; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4774) for the relief of A. R. Speaks; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4775) for the relief of the heirs of T. B. 
Fripp, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4776) for the relief of James T. Dowling; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4777) for the relief of Pierson Peeples; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4778) for the relief of the heirs of Allen 
Fanning, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4779) for the relief of the trustees of 
Columbia Baptist Church; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4780) for the relief of Harmony Lodge, 
No. 17, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, at Barnwell, S. C.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4781) for the relief of Great Salkehatchie 
Baptist Church, of Barnwell County, S. C.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4782) for the relief of Jane A. Sanders, 
widow of Edward W. Sanders; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4783) for the relief of Mount Pleasant 
Baptist Church, of Barnwell County, S. C.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4784) for the relief of the estate of John 
Fripp, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4785) for the relief of the estate of 
Stephen A, Kittles, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4786) for the relief of the estate of 
Richard N. Kittles, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4787) for the relief of Miss Evalina A. E. 
Fripp; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 4788) granting 
an inerease of pension to George R. Pearson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4789) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to pay arrearage to Thomas F. Haywood, 
Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 4790) granting a pension 
to Dora E. Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 4791) for the relief of the 
heirs of David R. Hubbard, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4792) for relief of estate of Marcus Cook, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4793) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Methodist 
Church of Kossuth, Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4794) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Christian 
Church of Corinth, Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4795) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of Presbyterian Church of Corinth, 
Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4796) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of the Baptist Church of Cor- 
inth, Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4797) to carry into effect findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Corinth, Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 4798) granting a pension to 
William A. Hickey; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4790) granting a pension to Elmer E. 
Dickey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. KR. 4800) for the relief of estate of Amos 
Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4801) for the relief of the trustees of Back 
Lick Church, now known as the Beulah Baptist Church, of 
wire Fairfax County, Va.; to the Committee on War 

aims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4802) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Alexandria, Va.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 4803) to carry out the find- 
ings of the Court of Claims in the case of Harry V. Hoes, ad- 
ministrator of Theodore Hoes, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Ey Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 4804) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Van De Bogert; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (IH. R. 4805) granting an increase of 
pension to Palmer Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. DEXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4806) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Hamacher; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4807) granting an inerease of pension 
to John Jeffries; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4808) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Leasure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4800) granting an increase of pension to 
John Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4810) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Roberts; to the Committee on Invalld Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4811) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Clements; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4812) granting an increase of pension 
Charles J. Edington; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4813) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard T. Stott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr; DODDS: A bill (II. R. 4814) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Shaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4815) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Sharp; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4816). granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Wilcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4817) granting an inerease of pension 
Robert A. Dalzell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4818) granting an increase of pension 
Harvey McCracken; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4819) granting an increase of pension 
Almon G. Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4820) granting an increase of pension 
William Petrie; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4821) granting an increase of pension to 
John Snay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 4822) granting an increase of 
pension to George Claxton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4823) granting an increase of pension to 
Florida Kennerly; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4824) granting a pension to Sarah Ann 
Hepps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 4825) granting a pension to William L. 
Woestendiek; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4826) for the relief of the heirs of Jackson 
Grooms; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4827) for the relief of Bartholomew 
Buckley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 4828) for the relief of John H. Drossel- 
meler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4829) to correct the military record of 
Allen Barnes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 4830) for the relief of 
Dr. C. D. Royall; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4831) for the relief of the heirs of Francis 
M. Stone; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4832) for the relief of the heirs of Francis 
H. McLeod; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4833) for the relief of the estate of C. 
Royal, decensed; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 4834) 
granting a pension to Sarah J. Porter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 4835) granting pension to 
James E. Whipple; to the Committee on Invalld Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 4836) granting an increase 
of pension to George H. Ruth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 4837) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph A, Fones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 4838) granting an Increase 
of pension to Leonidas Leathers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4839) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Lawry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4840) granting an inerease of pension to 
Henry ©. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4841) granting an increase of pension to 
Bernard Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4842) granting an inerease of pension to 
Eliakiam Byard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4843) granting an increase of pension to 
Adna T. Cushman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4844) granting an inerease of pension to 
James R. Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4845) granting an increase of pension to 
Boardman ©. Friend; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4846) granting a pension to George N. 
Holland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (II. R. 4847) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Rutter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4848) granting a pension to I. G. Scott; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4849) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Ehresman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 4850) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mary W. Bailey, W. A. Jordon, Mrs. M. E. Turlington, 
and Ephram J. Jordan, heirs of Ephram J. Jordan, sr., de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 4851) granting a pension to 
Charles A. Helmes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4852) granting a pension to Charles A, 
Lyon; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4853) for the relief of Jeremiah C. Conk- 
ling; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4854) for the relicf of Thomas P. Curren; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4855) for the relief of Jasper J. Henry; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4856) for the relief of Elizabeth J. Bishop; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4857) for the relief of certain officers of 
the Second Regiment Louisiana Volunteer Cavalry; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4858) granting an 
increase of pension to William E. Peters; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4859) granting a pension to Morinthia 
Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4800) granting a pension to Sophronia 
Beverly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4861) for the relief of Nancy E. Wright, 
heir of Melvil Wilkerson, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4862) for the relief of Nancy Pierson, 
widow, and the heirs of John Hogue Pierson, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4863) for the relief of W. A. White; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4864) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Tandy, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 4865) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 
Senter; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4866) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Samuel F. Ryan; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4867) 
granting an increase of pension to Sue E. Madden; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 4868) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Plybon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4869) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4870) granting an increase of pension to 
Andy Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4871) granting a pension to Henderson 
Branham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 4872) granting a pension to Emily Patter- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 4873) granting a pension to Electra Ross; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4874) for the relief of James Johnson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4875) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles Richards; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4876) granting an increase of pension to 
Clark Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 4877) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4878) granting a pension to James A. 
Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 4879) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas KeChittigo; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4880) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua B. Hartzog; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4881) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank La Flame; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4882) granting en increase of pension to 
Louisa M. Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4883) granting an increase of pension to 
Anthony Peterson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4884) granting a pension to Anna Meil- 
strup; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINNBEY: A bill (H. R. 4885) granting an increase 
2 pension to Joseph Kell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 4886) granting an increase 
of pension to Byron F. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 4887) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles A. Hugg; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4888) granting a pension to James Mur- 
Tay; to the Committee on Pensions. z 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: a bill (H. R. 4889) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James Randall; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4890) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel D. Preston; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 4891) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Kelly; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4892) for the 
relief of Frederick Leser, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (II. R. 4893) for the relief of the 
heirs of Jacob Claypool; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4894) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Wood; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 4895) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah F. Mason; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4896) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar Keith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4897) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4898) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustay Lenau; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4899) granting a pension to Willlam T. 
Bowden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 4900) granting an increase of 
pension to Munson M. Lockwood; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 4901) granting a pension to 
George W. Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4902) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Wall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 8 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 4903) for 
the relief of heirs or estate of Thomas Washington Tompkins, 
deceased, late of Warren County, Miss.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 4904) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Burk; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4905) granting an increase of pension to 
George P. McKee; to the Committee, on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4906) granting an increase of pension to 
Felix G. Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4907) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Armor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4908) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren G. Gray; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4909) granting an increase of pension to 
James Chaplin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4910) granting an increase of pension 
John A. Kersey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4911) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4912) granting an increase of pension to 
Cealon Robertson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4913) granting an increase of pension 
Jesse Levsay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4914) granting an increase of pension to 
5 C. Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4915) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan K. Rollins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4916) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Gulliford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4917) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Beshore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alse, a bill (II. R. 4918) granting an increase of pension to 
Cicero Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4919) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen A. La Boyteaux; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4920) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4921) granting a pension to Clement 
Holderman; to the Committee on Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4922) granting a pension to Etta Cronin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4923) granting a pension to Fillmore 
Pettyford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4624) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Brophy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4925) granting a pension to Robert A. Tal- 
bott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4926) granting a pension to Gertrude 
Ballou; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4927) granting a pension to Edward F. 
Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4928) for the relief of Frank Bell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4929) to correct the military record of 
Joseph Elshire; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4930) authorizing the payment of a claim 
to Tolivar B. Clark; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 4931) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget Mullens; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4932) granting an increase of pension to 
August Brockmyer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 4933) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert L. Chick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4934) granting an increase of pension to 
George D. Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4935) granting an increase of pension to 
Fletcher Matthews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4936) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Klammer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4937) granting an increase of pension to 
Nannie Layman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4988) granting an increase of pension to 
William Redus: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (II. R. 4939) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles B. Fisher; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 4940) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert Barbee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4941) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan B. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensjons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4942) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Hayes; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4943) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4944) granting an increase of pension to 
E. G. Falkner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4945) granting an increase of pension to 
William Carroll McKinney; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4946) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome Patterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4947) granting a pension to Mary T. Par- 
rish; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, 2 bill (II. R. 4948) granting a pension to J. L. Jones; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4949) granting a pension to Bettie Brock; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4950) granting a pension to Albert M 
Geiger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4951) granting a pension to John E. San- 
ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4952) granting a pension to Sandy G. 
Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4953) granting a pension to Doc L. Bailey; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4954) granting a pension to John S. Ed- 
monds; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4955) granting a pension to Joseph Stew- 
art; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4956) granting a pension to John Young; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4957) granting a pension to Julia Cart- 
wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4958) granting a pension to Louisa Mar- 
garet Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4959) granting a pension to James Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4960) granting a pension to James M. 
Hankins and William M. Hankins; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4961) granting a pension to Robert Whit- 
taker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4962) granting a pension to Moses A. Cole- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4963) granting a pension to John Young; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4964) granting a pension to David R. 
Bellomy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4965) granting a pension to Isaac N, 
Bynum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4966) granting a pension to James A. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4967) granting a pension to James Smith; 
to the Committee on Iuvalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4968) granting a eS to John Young; 
to the ‘Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4969) granting a pension to Louisa Mar- 
garet Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4970) granting a pension to Julia Cart- 
wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4971) granting a pension to Levi P. Rob- 
erts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4972) granting a pension to Samuel Pot- 
ter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4978) granting a pension to Nancy Shelton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4974) granting a pension to Mary A, 
Precise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4975) granting a pension to S. F. 
namer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4976) granting a pension to Henry Pullam; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4977) granting a pension to Elizabeth Mc- 
Kinn Friar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4978) for the relief of William M. Under- 
wood; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4979) for the relief of Amanda M. War- 

ren; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4980) for the relief of Mary B. Dancy; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4981) for the relief of Mrs. II. H. Cribbs; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4982) for the relief of James Eli Schrim- 
sher; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4988) for the relief of Bettie Linder, 
administratrix of B. Franks, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4984) for the relief of B. G. Chandler; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4985) for the relief of B. F. Ludwig; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4986) for the relief of Sallie C. Smith; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4987) for the relief of Stephen Fanning; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, & bill (II. R. 4988) for the relief of William M. Hilliard ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4989) for the relief of Wiliam C. Bragg; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4990) for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Raney; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4991) for the relief of, Elisha Stogsdill; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4992) for the relief of Mary J. Bailey; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4993) for the relief of Samuel H. Yar- 
brough and estate of John Jones, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4994) for the relief of Bathsheba Gordon; 
to the Committee-on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4995) for the relief of William W. Calla- 
han, administrator of the estate of Thomas Gibbs; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4996) for the relief of Parks S. Townsend; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4997) for the relief of John Smaw; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4998) for the relief of John W. McAfee; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 4999) for the relief of John T. Lehman; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5000) for the relief of Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, of Pleasant Springs, Ala.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5001) for the relief of James A. Allen; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 5002) for the relief of Amanda M. Warren; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5003) for the relief of James Williams; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5004) for the relief of Samuel H. Yar- 
brough and heirs of John Jones, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5005) for the relief of Jonathan Morris, 
executor of Jonathan Morris, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5006) for the relief of R. D. Crosthwaite, 
administrator; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5007) for the relief of Mary Tullis; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5008) for the relief of Littleton McCloud 
and Bill Mull; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5009) for the relief of James T. Dowdy; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5010) for the relief of Martha J. Sibley; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5011) for the relief of Thomas W. White; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5012) for the relief of John T. Graves; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5018) for the relief of James Henry and 
Porter Henry; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5014) for the relief of George M. Harra- 
way; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5015) for the relief of Mattie P. Bar- 
nard, Katharine Caldwell, and Henry M. Rhett, heirs of 
Harriett M. Barnard, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5016) for the relief of Mrs. W. E. Trous- 
dale; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5017) for the relief of Nancy M. Weaver; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5018) for the relief of Samuel W. Shackel- 
ford, trustee of Susan A. Shackelford; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5019) for the relief of Dan Walden; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5020) for the relief of Mattie H. Ligon; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5021) for the relief of J. W. Johnson; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5022) for the relief of Parks S. Townsend; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5023) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Chestnut Groye Church, in Morgan County, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5024) for the relief of the estate of Jesse 
Vann, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5025) for the relief of the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the estate of C. C. Spiller, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5026) for the relief of William Moseley, 
administrator; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5027) for the relief of W. C. Tipton; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5028) for the relief of John C. Thomas; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5029) for the relief of Houston L. Bell; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5030) for the relief of Nancy Coffey; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5031) for the relief of John T. Graves; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5082) for the relief of Griffin Callahan; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5033) for the relief of Dr. Ira G. Wood; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5034) for the relief of Francis Wilkes; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5085) for the relief of J. W. Smart; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5036) for the relief of Phillip D. Wright; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5037) for the relief of Mrs. Cassa Simpson; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5038) for the relief of William J. Wilcox- 
son; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5039) for the relief of William Cunning- 
ham; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5040) for the relief of B. F. Hembree; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5041) for the relief of Alfred O. William- 
son; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5042) for the relief of James G. Porter; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5043) for the relief of Boling King; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5044) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of the estate of Robert Herstein, deceased; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5045) for the relief of heirs of J. P. Me- 
Gaha, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5046) for the relief of heirs of Lemuel 
Hannah, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5047) for the relief of heirs of Josian 
White, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5048) for the relief of heirs of Andrew C. 
Legg, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5049) for the relief of heirs of Mathew N. 
Grimmett, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5050) for the relief of heirs of Elizabeth 
Thompson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5051) for the relief of heirs of Benjamin 
Lawler; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5052) for the relief of heirs of J. R. B. 
Eldridge, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5058) for the relief of the heirs of Kennon 
H. Steger, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5054) for the relief of heirs of Thomas 
Knight, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5055) for the relief of the heirs of James 
H. Ware, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5056) for the relief of heirs of Enoch R. 
and Louisa J. Kennedy; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5057) for the relief of heirs of Preston 
Smith, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5058) for the relief of heirs of Andrew J. 
Peacock, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5059) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
Logan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5080) for the relief of heirs of Sidney 
Tate, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5060) for the relief of Sidney Tate, de- 
censed; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5061) for the relief of heirs of Alfred Ham- 
brick. deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5062) for the relief of heirs of Alexander 
F. Perryman, deceased: to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5063) for the relief of heirs of William 
Wann, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5064) for the relief of heirs of W. J. 
Langston, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 5055) for the relief of the heirs of Sarah 
Schrimsher; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 5066) for the relief of heirs of Mary 
McCaa, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5067) for the relief of the heirs of A, E. 
Mills, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5068) for the relief of the heirs of Eliah 
Matheny; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5069) for the relief of the heirs of Jane 
McCartney; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5070) for the relief of heirs or estates of 
Elbert H. and Melinda Ellett, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5071) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
A. Martin, deceased; to the Conimittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5072) for the relief of the estate of Enoch 
R. Kennedy, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5073) for the relief of the estate of John 
Sibley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5074) for the relief of the estate of Ben- 
jamin Snodgrass; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5075) for the relief of the estate of Peter 
S. Baker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5076) for the relief of the estate of W. W. 
McCrary; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5077) for the relief of the estate of 
aes B. Cawthon, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5078) for the relief of the estate of Melissa 
Gathright, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5079) for the relief of the estate of Marius 
B. Cawthon, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5080) for the relief of the estate of Alfred 
Hambrick; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5081) for the relief of the estate of James 
Williams, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5082) for the relief of the estate of Peter 
S. Baker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5083) for the relief of the estate of Brad- 
ford Hambrick; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5084) for the relief of the estate of 
John Sibley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5085) for the relief of the estate of James 
H. Ware, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5086) for the relief of the estate of A. L. 
Logan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5087) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
Knight, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5088) for the relief of the estate of John 
Walston, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5089) for the relief of the estate of Mathew 
N. Grimmett, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5090) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min B. Coffey, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5001) for the relief of the estate of William 
P. Tanner; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5092) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Ingram, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5098) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of J. G. Mason, administrator of 
estates of Gloryinia Mason, and John O. Mason, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5094) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of Dayid 
B. Johnson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 5095) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
James I. Donegan; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5096) to refer the claim of Nancy Taylor 
against the United States to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5097) to refer the claim against the United 
States of the heirs of Fabian Varin to the Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 5008) granting an increase 
of pension to Alford J. Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5099) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. James; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5100) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Dodge; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5101) granting a pension to James Brooks; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5102) granting a pension to Richard A, 
Gamble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6103) granting a pension to John Baker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 5104) granting an increase of 
pension to Conrad Hamman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5105) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel McQuate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5106) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5107) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5108) granting a pension to Estella M. 
Manville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5109) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Neely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5110) granting a pension to Lydia L. Rob- 
inson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5111) granting a pension to Hannah M. 
Seeley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5112) granting a pension to Delilah Wor- 
ley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5113) granting a pension to Austin L. 
Straub; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5114) granting a pension to Charles J. 
Pfahl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 5115) granting a pension 
to Jerry R. Daniel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5116) for the relief of R. R. Russell, Irve 
W. Ellis, J. L. Borroum, N. H. Corder, and Wooten & Vasbinder ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5117) to pay the claim of Mrs. Charles H. 
Benson, of San Antonio, Tex., for damages done to her phaeton 
by a caisson of the Third Regiment United States Field Artil- 
lery; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 5118) to pay Henry Fink for the loss of a 
horse killed by United States soldiers while at target practice; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5119) for the relief of Lieut. Col. Harris L. 
Roberts, United States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (II. R. 5120) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Archibald McLain; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5121) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Blades; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5122) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Manchester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5123) granting an inerease of pension to 
Philip Gavin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5124) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Davis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 5125) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 5126) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Clement Lamoureaux; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (II. R. 5127) granting an inerease 
oF pension to John Tidball; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5128) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Lusk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5129) granting a pension to Clara 8. 
Ickis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TUTTLE: A bill (H. R. 5130) granting a pension to 
Teresa Mindermann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (II. R. 5131) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Moses M. Crants; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5132) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Fogarty; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5133) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 5134) granting a pension 
to Henry D. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 5135) to correct the military 
record of John J. Troxell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 5186) granting an 
increase of pension to Peter Johnston; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER; Paper to accompany bill for increase 
of pension for George H. Combs; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of E. D. Rutledge & Co, and 
7 other business men of Minerva, Ohio, in opposition to the 
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parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BROWN: Papers to accompany bill for relief of 
Hiram Smith and John R. W. Smith; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: Petition of Dr. G. Caruso and other citi- 
zens of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the tariff on Italian 
lemons, and requesting that they be placed on the free list; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of citizens of Upper Uwchlan, 
Bast Nautmeal, West Vincent, and Wallace Townships, of Penn- 
Sylvania, relative to cold storage of food products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Paper to accompany bill to 
increase pension of George R. Pearson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: Protest by the Auxiliary of the Postal Clerks 
of Kendallville, Ind., relative to the condition of men employed 
in the postal service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALZELML: Petitions of Niagara Alkali Co. for impo- 
sition of an import duty on caustic potash, and of the New 
York Cordage Co. as to duty on cotton bagging; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: Petition of R. G. Dakan, 
A. II. Gray, and others, with reference to the duty on wool; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of J. F. Ligman and others, of Inde- 
pendence, Wis., favoring election of United States Senators by 
direct yote of the people, and in favor of retention of present 
duty on barley and on oleomargarine colored in imitation of 
butter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Homer G. Sell, of Hillsdale, 
III., in opposition to Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John F. Godfrey Post, No. 93, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Pasadena, Cal, for a general old-age pen- 
sion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of La Salle, III., for the creation of 
a national department of health; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in Interior Department, 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petition of Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Churches of Merrimac, Mass., for the pas- 
sage of the bill to forbid the sale of intoxicating liquor in all 
Government buildings; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Trafic. 

Also, petition of Congregational and Baptist Churches of 
Merrimac, Mass., for passage of Burkett-Sims bill to forbid 
interstate transmission of race-gambling odds and bets; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of Amherst Grange, No. 16, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Amherst, Mass., opposing passage of tariff agreement 
bill with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of residents of Lancaster, Pa. 
favoring the establishment of a national department of health; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Resolutions of Highland Grange, No. 
364, Patrons of Husbandry, of Penobscot, Me., protesting against 
the passage of the reciprocity measure; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of Bolton Grange, 
No. 47, Patrons of Husbandry, of Bolton, Conn., in behalf of 
an Improved parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of West Hartford Grange, No. 69, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of West Hartford, Conn., against the enactment of 
the Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. KENDALL: Protest of II. J. Bishop and 52 other 
citizens of Jasper County, Iowa, against Canadian reciprocity; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of numerous citizens of Appleton, 
Wis., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of E. L. Phillips and others, of 
New Bethlehem, Pa., in opposition to the reciprocity treaty 
with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petitions of numerous citizens of 
Cokato, Minn, and farmers and business men of Brandon, 
Minn., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Division No. 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
of Crow Wing County, Minn.; against Anglo-American alliance; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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Also, petition of Charles M. Kuhr, against sending troops to 
Mexican border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petitions of the Seward Republican Club, 
of New York; the Union League Club, of Brooklyn, N. X.; and 
the New York Stereotypers’ Union, No. 1, favoring reciprocity 
with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Springfield, Pa., to withdraw the 
one from the Mexican border; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Resolutions of the electors of Sand 
Beach Township, Huron County, Mich., in opposition to Cana- 
dian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of citizens of-Moreland and citi- 
kens of Ames, Okla., requesting withdrawal of United States 
T pops from Mexican border; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Resolutions of Three Mile Bay Grange, No. 
126, of Three Mile Bay; Port Leyden Grange, No. 1037; Lower 
Oswego Falls Grange, of Fulton, N. Y.; River Bank Grange, No. 
534, of River Bank; Granby Grange, of Granby; Mount Pleasant 
Grange. No. 349, of Mount Pleasant; Depanville Grange, No. 
59; and Denmark Grange, No. 535, of Denmark, Patrons of 
Husbandry, all of the Stnte of New York, against Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of George W. Burgess and other citizens of the 
town of Granby, Oswego County; the Dilts Machine Works, of 
Fulton; Oxbow Grange, No. 691, of Oxbow; Orwell Grange, 
No. 66, of Orwell; Point Peninsula Grange, No. 1030, of Point 
Peninsula; Pamelia Grange, No. 68, of Pamelia; Sandy Creek 
Grange, No. 127, of Sandy Creek; Redwood Grange, No. 684, of 
Redwood; Phenix Grange, No. 9, of Phoenix; West Monroe 
Grange, of West Monroe; and of Glenfield Grange, No. 548, of 
Glenfield, Patrons of Husbandry, all in the State of New York, 
against Canadian reciprocity (H. R. 4412); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Eureka Paper Co., of Fulton, N. X.; Albion 
Center Grange, No. 270, of Albion, N. X.; and Chaumont Grange, 
No. 855, of Chaumont, N. Y., Patrons of Husbandry; Carthage 
Board of Trade, of Carthage, N. Y.; B. W. Bennett, of Ful- 
ton, N. Y., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: Resolutions of The Gleaners, a Sun- 
day-school class of the Methodist Episcopal Society; the 
Women’s Missionary Society and the Progressive Men's Class 
of the Methodist Episcopal Society, of Rockingham and other 
towns; the combined Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
churches of Bellows Falls, constituting about 500 persons in 
said Rockingham, favoring the Miller-Curtis bill, so called, pro- 
hibiting saloons in Hawaii, and the McCumber-Terrell bill, so 
called, concerning the opium trade; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of Groton Grange, No. 443, of Groton, Vt., pro- 
testing against the proposed reciprocity bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Groton Grange, No. 443, of Groton, Vt., 
protesting against increase of magazine postage rates; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of the Empire Company, No. 68, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Fletcher, Miami County, 
Ohio, to pass more stringent laws for the restriction of immi- 
gration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RANDELL of Texas: Petition of citizens of Hunt 
County, Tex., requesting immediate withdrawal of troops from 
Mexican border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petition of citizens of Sheffield, Pa., 
for the immediate reeall of United States troops from the 
Mexican border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Toledo Lodge, International Association 
of Machinists, of Toledo, Ohio, urging illiteracy test for immi- 
grants; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petitions of Greenwood Grange; High- 
land Grange, No. 22, of Catharine, Schuyler County; Stephens 
Mills, Fremont; Woodhull Grange, of Woodhull; Canisteo 
Grange, No. 460, of Canisteo; Pleasant Valley Grange, No. 408, 
of Urbana; Oak Hill Grange, No. 574, of South Dansville; 
Bath Grange, No. 294, of Bath; Romulus Grange, No. 1181, of 
Romulus; Caton Grange, No. 248, of Caton; Jasper Grange, No. 
619; Avoca Grange, No. 176, of Avoca; Howard Grange, No. 
976, of Howell; Chemung Valiey Grange, No. 57, of Elmira; 
Lodi Grange, No. 213, of Lodi; Hornellsville Grange, No. 846, 
of Hornell; and Towiesville Grange, No. 430, all of the State 
of New York, against proposed reciprocity with Canada; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, petition of the Union League Club of New York, favor- 
me reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. WEBB: Resolutions of Leopold Zung Lodge, Inde- 
pendent Order B'nai B'rith, located at Goldsboro, N. C., asking 
that all Senators and Members of Congress aid in the passage 
of any resolutions which call for the modification or abrogation 
A 5 treaty relations with Russia; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Resolutions adopted by board 
of officers of Second Regiment, National Guard of New Jersey, 
urging passage of bill providing for pay for the Organized 
Militia of United States; to the Committee on Militia. 

Also, petition of Somerset Grange, No. 7, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Middlebush, N. J., against passage of any measure 
restricting to a period of three months the maximum time for 
pr storage of staple foodstuffs; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of S. T. McDonald and other vet- 
erans of the Civil War, of Rosewood, Ohio, asking for the 
passage of the Sherwood pension bill; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fnwax, April 14, 1911, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

During the reading the following occurred: 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there is so much confusion I 
am unable to hear what the Clerk is reading. It is not the fault 
of the Clerk. What is he reading? 

The SPEAKER. He is supposed to be reading the Journal. 
The point of order made by the gentleman from Illinois is sus- 
tained, and the House will be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. Has there been a demand made that the Jour- 
nal shall be read in full, rather than a statement? If so, does 
that include the reading of the names of Members who voted? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk was not reading the names of 
Members who voted. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not care at this time to demand the read- 
ing of the names. Of course I could, but it seems to me an ex- 
ceedingly long Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk was reading the Journal in the 
usual way and will proceed. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the Journal, and it was 
approyed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

The SPEAKER announced the following change of reference: 

A bill (H. R. 2900) to authorize the acceptance by the United 
States of the gift of the Nathan Straus Pasteurized Milk 
Laboratory; Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Resolution (H. Res. 70) providing for a committee to in- 
vestigate the method of enforcement of the antitrust act and 
other matters; Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Justice discharged, and referred to the Committee on Rules. 

PRINTING RESOLUTIONS IN THE RECORD. 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print the following resolution in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a certain memorial, of 
which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution asking for an Investigation of the Taylor system of shop 
management. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the gentleman from 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Iowa, one of the able new 
Members of the House, is probably not famillar with the 
practice of the House, which is not to print memorials in the 
Record. If it is once begun there is no limit, and if once be- 
gun the Record becomes so bulky that we never can find the 
thing we want on account of the number of memorials. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will inquire of the gentleman 
from Iowa if this is a memorial or a resolution? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is a resolution. 


1911. 


The SPEAKER. A resolution with a preamble. 

Mr. MANN, I make the point of order that it requires unani- 
mous consent. 

The SPHAKDHR. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
print it in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Has it been introduced? 

The SPHAKDR. It has not. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is being introduced now. 

Mr. MANN. I object; the proper method of introducing it is 
to put it in the basket. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR. 


Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 88. 

Reacircd, That the Committee on Labor be authorized to have such 
printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may be 
necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ifouse resolution 89. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads be 
authorized to have such printing and binding done as may be necessary 
for the use of the committee during the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following 
resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 87, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads be 
permitted to sit during the sessions of the House and during the 
recess of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONERS, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 86. 

Resolved, That the right of debate be extended to the two Resident 
Commissioners from the Philippine Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN, Mr, Spenker, I suppose that is during this Con- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


gress. 

Mr, GARRETT. This Congress could not bind another. The 
language is the language used in the resolution that passed 

efore. 

Mr. MANN. They obtained the right to debate in two Con- 
gresses on that, yet I have no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT. They got the right to debate in the second 
Congress merely because objection was not made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint resolutions 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 745. An act providing for the erection of a statue to Thomas 
Jefferson at Washington, D. C.; 

S. J. Res. 8. Joint resolution authorizing the selection of a site 
and the erection of a statue of Alexander Hamilton in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution to create a joint committee to 
continue the consideration of the revision and codification of 
the laws of the United States, 
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PUBLICITY OF ELECTION CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 2938) 
to amend an act entitled “An act proyiding for publicity of con- 
tributions made for the purpose of influencing elections at which 
Representatives in Congress are elected,” which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. < 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled An act providing for pub- 
Helty of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elections at 
which Representatives in Congress are elected.“ l June 258, 
1910, be, and the same is 8 amended by repealing all ot sections 
5 and 6 of said act and enacting the following new sections in licu 
thereof, so that said act as amended shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That the treasurer of every such polities] committee shall, 
not more than 15 days and not less than 10 days next before an clec- 
tion at which Representatives in Congress are to be elected in two or 
more States, tile in the office of the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, D. C., with said Clerk an itemized detailed state- 
ment; and on cach sixth day thereafter until such election said trens- 
urer shall file with said Clerk a supplemental itemizcd detailed state- 
ment. Lach of said statements shall conform to the requirements of 
the following section of this act, except that the supplemental state- 
ment herein required need not contain any item of which publicity is 
given in a previous statement. Each of sald statements shall be full 
and complete, and shall be signed and sworn to by said treasurer. 

“It shall also be the duty of said treasurer to file a similar state- 
ment with the Clerk within 30 days after such election, such final 
statement also to bo signed and sworn to by said treasurer and to con- 
form to the requirements of the following scetion of this act. The 
statement so filed with the Clerk of the House shall be preserved by 
him for 15 months and shall be a part of the public records of his 
office and shall be open to public inspection. 

“Sec. 6. That the statements required by the preceding section of 
this act shall stato: 

First. The name and address of cach person, firm, association, or 
committee who or which has contributed, promised, loaned, or adyanced 
to such political committee, or any officer, member, or t thereof, 
elther in one or more items, money or its equivalent of the aggregato 
amount or value of $100 or more, and the amount or sum contributed, 
promised, loaned, or advanced by each. 

Second. The a gate sum contributed, promised, lonned, or ad- 
vanced to such political committee, or to any officer, member, or agent 
thereof, in amounts of less than $100. 

“Third. The total sum of all contributions, promises, loans, and 
advances received by such political committee or any officer, member, 
or agent thereof. 

=) . The name and address of cach person, firm, association, 
or committee to whom such political committee, or any officer, member, 
or agent thereof, has distributed, disbursed, contributed, loaned, ad- 
vanced, or 85 any sum of money or its equivalent of the amount 
or valuo of $100 or more, stating the amount or sum distributed, dis- 
bursed, contributed, loaned, advanced, or promised to each, and the 
purpose thereof. 

“Fifth. The aggregate sum distributed, disbursed, contributed, 
loaned, advanced, or promised by such political committee, or any of- 
cor, member, or agent thereof, where the amount or value of such dis- 
tribution, disbursement, loan, advance, or promise to any one person, 
firm, association, or committee in one or more items is less than $100. 

“Sixth. The total sum disbursed, distributed, contributed, loaned, 
advanced, or promisod by such political committee, or any officer, 
member, or agent thereof.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill just reported? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri if he has con- 
sulted the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youna] in reference 
to debate and amendment of the bill? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentle- 
man, I will say that I hada brief conversation with the gentleman 
from Michigan yesterday, and it was my purpose to appeal to 
lim before this request was made to know what arrange- 
ment, if any, we could make about debate. My understanding 
with the gentleman was that there would be no objection to 
this course, although he did not expressly say so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How about amendments to the bill? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Of course opportunity will be 
given to amend. 

Mr, CRUMPACKER. What, if any, opportunity will be al- 
lowed for debate? 

Mr. MANN. That is what we are trying to ascertain. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I wanted to agree with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan as to the length of time for debate. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Let me ask the gentleman why he does 
not put this bill upon the Unanimous Consent Calendar? If 
this request be granted, will it not practically overthrow or 
destroy the practice under the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me 
to make a suggestion in reference to that, I will state that 
this is the only bill now on the calendar except the reciprocity 
bill. This is on the House Calendar. A call of committees will 
bring this bill before the House at once; so it is in a little 
different situation than it would be if there were a number of 
bills on the calendar and unanimous consent were being asked 
for its consideration. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Under the call of committees, perhaps, 
the question of right to debate might enter into consideration. 

Mr. MANN. Under a call of committee, of course, this being 
on the House Calendar, the gentleman from Missouri would have 
the right at any time to move the previous question, which, if 
carried, would cut off debate and-amendments. I understood 
that the gentleman from Missouri had or would agree to some 
arrangement for a proper time for debate on the bill, giving the 
time on this side to the control of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Youne] and on that side to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. RUCKER]. ‘ 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
purpose. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that I 
do not know how much time is required on this side. If gen- 
tlemen would indicate what they want, my impression is it 
will be found there will not be yery much demand for time. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest that there be an hour on a 
side, with the right to offer amendments during that time, and 
either have the amendments pending then or else by unanimous 
consent read the bill under the five-minute rule for amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. On our side that will be perfectly 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
modify my request for unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill by adding to it that general debate proceed 
for two hours, and during that time any gentleman having the 
floor may offer amendment, the amendment to be considered as 
pending, and at the expiration of general debate the previous 
question be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
to passage, one-half of the time of debate to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youna] and one-half by my- 
self, and I will say to him in that connection, we can yield 
more than one-half of the time if he has demand for it. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks that the 
bill be considered by unanimous consent; that general debate 
proceed for two hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Youne] and one-balf by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rucker], during which time any gentleman 
who speaks shall have the right to offer amendment, and that 
they shall all be considered as pending, and at the end of two 
hours the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, pending that request, I 
desire to give notice that as soon as this bill is disposed of I 
intend to call up the bill to promote reciprocal trade relations 
with the Dominion of Canada. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Alabama gives notice 
that as soon as this corrupt-practices bill be disposed of he will 
call up for consideration the Canadian reciprocity bill. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Missouri? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, during the last Con- 
gress this House passed a publicity bill which was approved by 
the President of the United States on the 25th day of last 
June. The bill which passed the House, by practically a 
unanimous yote, carried a provision requiring publicity of cam- 
paign contributions and disbursements to be made before elec- 
tions, as well as after elections, After the bill passed the House 
it was amended in another body by striking out the provisions 
requiring publicity before elections. The purpose of the bill now 
pending is to restore to the law the provisions of publicity before 
elections as well as after elections. The changes proposed in 
existing law by this bill, in addition to restoring the feature of 
publicity before elections, enlarges somewhat the requirements 
of publicity before elections. As the bill passed the House in 
the last Congress, it required the first statement to be made by 
political committees to be made not more than 15 nor less than 
10 days next preceding the day of election. This bill goes a 
little further and requires a like statement, a supplemental 
statement, to be made each 6 days after the filing of the first 
statement until the day of election. These are the changes pro- 
posed in section 5 of the law. The other section proposed to be 
amended is section 6. As the law now stands, while committees 
are required to give publicity of the names and addresses of 
every person, firm, or association who contributed $100 or 
more, the amount contributed is not required by express lan- 
guage to be shown. It was the intention of the committee, and 
I believe the House so understood it, that the bill as it passed 
the House covers that point, but I do not think it does. In 
order to make it clear at least, the amendment proposed to 
section 6 of the existing law requires, in all eases where the 
amount contributed is $100 or more, that the committee shall 
give the names and places of residence of such contributors, 


That is my purpose, and no other 


together with a statement of the amount contributed by each, 
and another clause of the section requires similar publicity in 
reference to disbursements where the amount distributed to one 
person or committee is as much as $100. The amended law, if 
this bill should pass, would require the name and address of 
each person or committee to be stated in all instances where 
the amount contributed or received is $100 or more. These are 
the changes proposed. They do not change the general char- 
acter of the law, but they seek to make it clearer and more 
efficient. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In this bill fs provision made for the pub- 
licity of accounts from a congressional committee in a single 
district? As the gentleman knows, we have in this country the 
large congressional committee, and in addition we have smaller 
congressional committees. Now, does this bill provide for pub- 
licity of accounts in the smaller congressional districts in a 
single district? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Answering the gentleman from 
Kansas, I will say that the bill does not contain provisions 
relating to the matters suggested by him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why is that provision omitted? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will say to the gentleman we 
are trying to draft and enact into law a measure of national 
scope and importance. We doubt the propriety and the legality 
of congressional action which would deal purely with a State 
matter. I believe that if this bill is passed the State of Kansas 
and the State of Missouri will adopt laws fashioned after it, 
requiring publicity from the committee, which the gentleman 
speaks of, before and after election. We deem it a matter of 
purely State control and not of national control, and therefore 
no legislation along the line suggested is attempted in this 
proposed amendment to our national publicity law. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. KENDALL. The operation of this law, then, when en- 
acted would be confined entirely to the national congressional 
committees of the respective parties? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. It would be confined entirely to 
committees which seek to influence elections in two or more 
States. It would be limited to the two principal committees of 
the two great parties. 

Mr. KENDALL. Or the three great parties. 

Mr. MANN. And the national committee, and every news- 
paper that circulates in more than one State. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. There is some question about 
that; we do not think so. 

Mr. KENDALL. May I make this suggestion to the gentle- 
man from Missouri? I did not understand the distinction 
which the gentleman deduced between the national congres- 
sional committee and the control of committees organized in the 
various congressional districts, I think there is not any differ- 
entiation between the two so far as respects their duties to re- 
port to the public as to contributions made and as to disburse- 
ments. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I fully agree with 
the gentleman. I think there is a doubt as to the power to 
compel them to do it. We have the power, I think, to compel 
a committee operating in more than one State, but I do not 
think that we have the power to provide for such publicity by 
committees whose operations are confined wholly to one State 
or one district. 

Mr. KENDALL. Has the Congress any power to compel a 
Representative in Congress to make a report of disbursements 
in his campaign? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I have not given special con- 
sideration to that question; but, conceding the power, I doubt 
the wisdom of such congressional interference with matters 
wholly within the jurisdiction and the power of the States to 
regulate and control. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CULLOP]. 

Mr. GCULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri why it was that the amount of publication was 
fixed at $100? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
contain any such limitation. 


Mr, Speaker, this bill does not 
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Mr. CULLOP. It says $100 or more. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the bill provides 
that where the amount contributed is $100 or more the com- 
mittee shall give the name, address, and amount contributed by 
such contributor. 

Mr. CULLOP. Why was it fixed, then, at any sum? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The reason is obvious, and I am 
sure my good friend from Indiana will agree with me. To re- 
quiré publicity as to each item might require such an endless 
amount of bookkeeping as would become cumbersome and de- 
stroy the very purpose of publicity. 

Mr. CULLOP, Let me put this kind of case: A large manu- 
facturer desires to contribute a larger sum. He employs 2,000 
men. Suppose he gives each one of those men $99 and has him 
contribute it in his name? Now, are you killing that kind of 
evil with this kind of bill? Such a thing as that could be done, 
and has been done, and I fear will be done again. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I answer that 
suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] yield to the other gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes; I always yield with pleas- 
ure to my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr, Curror] that if any plutocrat were to 
distribute a number of single sums around among individuals 
in that way, to be contributed by them, it would be in fact a 
contribution by him, and it would have to be published as 
though it were a single sum. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; but the books of the committee or of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives would not show that 
fact, and I am desirous of having this bill so perfected that 
it would reach that kind of condition and punish that kind of 
violator of the law. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am in hearty 
sympathy with the thought and the desire of the gentleman 
from Indiana, but I have given a great deal of consideration 
to this measure, and I believe it is now in the most available 
shape it can be put in, if we wish to give effect to the desire of 
Congress and respond to the demand of the people, and I fear 
that if we attempt by this law to go as far as some gentlemen 
desire we may so burden it as to destroy the law by its own 
weight. ` 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, Mr. Speaker, let me submit another 
question to the gentleman: Could you not have put a provision 
in there whereby, when the report of the contribution to the 
committee was made, an affidavit would follow or accompany 
it, setting forth that contributions had been made in the name 
of other persons for some particular individual or corporation? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. That would be practically to 
contradict the provisions of the law as it is written. The law 
requires them to make an itemized, detailed statement, giving 
the names of the contributors, but where contributions are 
made in sums less than $100 the aggregate is reported, and not 
the various items. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. The question I wanted to ask was this: You 
have seemingly a very far-reaching provision for the filing of 
the statement of contributions with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. What I wanted to know is whether there is 
any method by which that will become the property of the 
general public? Has anybody and everybody the right to inspect 
these reports when made, and may they be published in the 
newspapers? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Allow me to say to the gentle- 
man that the pending amendment expressly provides these re- 
ports shall be filed in the office of the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, to be held by said Clerk as public documents 
and open to public inspection at all times. 

Mr. HARDY. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. That is in the law now and will 
be preserved in the law if this bill passes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to ask the gentleman 
if there is anything in the existing law or in the bill which he 
has reported from his committee that provides that the con- 
tributor shall identify himself, and that the treasurer of the 
campaign committee shall ascertain the identity of the con- 
tributor? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The committee has never deemed 
it necessary to do that, hence there is no such requirement in 


the bill. I am sure, answering the gentleman’s question further, 
that nobody would contribute to the Democratic campaign 
fund who is ashamed to give his true name, and I do not believe 
any contributor to the other political party would conceal his 
name and identity. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think the gentleman will 
acknowledge that some person desirous of contributing might 
make it known to the chairman of a congressional committee 
that he did wish to contribute, and he would intimate that 
contributions would come in due course of time that might be 
sent in to the treasurer on letters typewritten, signed“ Tom,“ 
“Dick,” “Harry,” “John,” and “William,” and the treasurer 
would have no way, except as he might suspect, to know where 
it came from, and yet he would publish the statement that he 
received the contributions from these persons, who might be 
mere myths. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, this law seeks to 
control the action and conduct of the political committee and 
not of the individual who makes the contribution. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Ought there not to be a pro- 
vision to make it practicable to determine who does actually 
contribute? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If the committees will comply 
with the law as it is proposed to be amended in this bill, I be- 
lieve it will give to the people what they desire and will give 
effective publicity to campaign contributions. I think that an- 
swers the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. We passed in the last Congress the law which 
it is now proposed to amend. Will the gentleman indicate ex- 
actly what changes are now proposed in sections 5 and G, and in 
what respect it is different from the bill as we passed it in the 
House before? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I am sure the gentleman from 
Illinois was not in his secat—where he generally is, sometimes 
to my great annoyance—when I made the statement just a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. MANN. I saw that the gentleman was talking, but he was 
talking to that side of the House, and we on this side of the 
House could not hear him. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Then I will explain it to the 
gentleman’s side of the House. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the 
gentleman from Illinois, I desire to say that the publicity bill 
as it passed the House in the last Congress carried a provision 
requiring publicity to be given not more than 15 nor less than 
10 days next before the election, but no other publicity before 
the election. That feature was stricken out in the Senate. 
This bill seeks not only to restore the provision which was in 
the bill as it passed the House last year, but to add to it the 
requirement that, in addition to the first statement required 
to be filed, the same committee shall every six days thereafter 
until the election file a similar supplemental statement con- 
taining all items not contained in statements previously filed. 
That, I believe, is the only change made in section 5. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me, it is perfectly 
plain that if the treasurer filed his statement 15 days before 
the election, then he would have to file two supplemental state- 
ments. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If he filed his statement 10 days before the 
election, then he would have to file but one supplemental state- 
ment, and if he filed it 11 days before the election, then he 
would have to make no statement during the 5 days next pre- 
ceding the election, 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be better to require the supple- 
mental statement to be filed at a fixed time before the election? 
This provision gives a chance to juggle about the time, if there 
is anything to that. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will say to the gentleman that 
under this provision of the bill it is possible to file the last 
statement as much as six days before the election; but that 
gives six days in which the newspapers can ventilate the con- 
tents of the statement. It gives six days for publication and 
discussion om the stump and through the weekly press, and it 
seems to me that is about as effective as we can make it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Does it not also give six days for the use of 
a large corruption fund that will not be known about by the 
public press? 

Mr. CULLOP. I should like to make one suggestion. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman wait until I 
finish with the gentleman from Illinois? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman from IIIinois had 
asked me a question, and I was replying to it. 

Mr. MANN. Waiving that for the present, if I may ask a few 
more questions in reference to section 6, as I understand the 
changes in section 6 in the existing law they first require the 
amounts contributed to be stated? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Where the amount is over $100. 

Mr. MANN. Where it is over $100. I notice that the gen- 
tleman has changed the word “total” to “aggregate” in some 
places. Is that for the purpose of making a change in the 
meaning? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I made those changes 
because it occurred to me that the word “aggregate” was the 
more appropriate word to use where it is used, and using the 
word “total” at the end of the paragraph. If the gentleman 
es me that that is wrong, I will be glad to change the 
word. 

Mr. MANN. I asked the question because of the change in 
the wording, striking out the word “total” in one place and 
leaying it in in another. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I had the purpose in mind which 
I have stated to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I think they both mean the same thing. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I do. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana for a short question. I hope gentlemen will not 
prolong this, because I want to yield some time to the other 
side. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to suggest that in line 6 the word 
“sixth” be stricken out and the word “third” inserted, so that 
it will read “every 3 days after they report 15 days before 
election.” 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will say to the gentleman that 
he can offer such an amendment, and I shall not oppose it. I 
think it is possible to have too much. I realize that this meas- 
ure is not perfect, and the only question is whether the gentle- 
man can make it more nearly perfect, and I hope he can. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts for a question. 

Mr. McCALL, Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri 
wis a member of the committee in the Jast Congress and assisted 
in the preparation of the bill which was reported at that time. 
Now, that bill provided for a preliminary report not more than 
15 days and not less than 10 days before the election. As I 
understand it, the bill of the gentleman provides that after that 
report there shall be another and possibly two subsequent re- 
ports. It occurs to me, if I may suggest to the gentleman, the 
difficulty in drafting the bill in the last Congress, in which I 
participated with the gentleman from Missouri, was in fixing 
upon a proper time for this preliminary report. It did not 
seem to us that it would be wise to have a succession of pre- 
liminary reports. Why would it not be better, instead of im- 
posing this burden on the political committees, if it is thought 
that 15 or 10 days before election is too early, to require one 
preliminary report to be made, say, 5 days before the election? 
That would open it up to discussion, and it seems to me that the 
adyantage of other preliminary reports prior to that report 
immediately before election would be very slight. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Answering the gentleman, I will 
say that the objection I have to it is the same objection that 
governed me and the gentleman from Massachusetts when we 
agreed on the phraseology of the first bill, introduced a few 
years ago, making the period not less than 10 days before elec- 
tion. The idea is to give at least 10 days when the preliminary 
report shall be filed, 10 days of publicity through all the news- 
papers, and the nearer we get down to the date of election the 
more impossible would it be for the weekly newspapers, which 
go into all the homes, to handle the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman stated 
that the object of the bill was to control the great congressional 
committees. Is there anything in this bill which would prohibit 
noe committees from accepting contributions from corpora- 

ons * 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. In this bill; no. It was ex- 
pressly omitted for the reason that I participated somewhat in 
the enactment of the law a few years ago which makes it a 
crime, punishable by imprisonment, for corporations to con- 
tribute to campaign funds. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker > 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. KOPP. In the present law, section 6, subdivision 4, it is 
provided that the names must be given of each person who has 
received a payment of $10 or more. I notice that in the gentle- 
man’s bill he has increased that amount to $100. Will the gen- 
tleman state the purpose of the increase in amount? 

Mr, RUCKER of Missouri. I will be glad to do so. In this 
I confess that the judgment of the committee may be in error, 
but the thought that inspired, us was that to require the great 
national committees of either party or the congressional na- 
tional committee to give name and address of each person who 
gives the committee or who receives from the committee $10 
would require such an endless amount of bookkeeping that it 
would be entirely too cumbersome. That is the only reason for 
the change referred to. 

Mr. KOPP. Will not this open the door to fraud wider than 
the old law? It is well known that entries of disbursements of 
$99 will be made, whereas there could not be very substantial 
sums or payments in less sums than $10. It seems to me that 
we could waive the necessity for greater bookkeeping in order 
to get greater purity of elections. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. My answer is the same that I 
made to the gentleman from Indiana a few moments ago. 
While it is possible, I can not conceive that the gentlemen who 
compose the great committees are going to juggle with the law 
by giving the committee in a certain State or district several 
items of $99.95 each in order to evade the law. I will say that 
if they do, if such a practice should prevail, I will gladly join 
in an amendment that will cure it. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman for 
information whether the report of each of the committees after 
the last election was of any great length? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri, Oh, I think not of any great 
length. 

Mr. KOPP. Then it seems to me that the fear that the book- 
keeping will be complicated is unfounded. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman understands that 
in these campaigns frequently there are several thousand 
contributions. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Did the committee of which the gentleman 
is chairman take into consideration the great importance of 
having a publication of contributions which secures the nomi- 
nations of men? The nomination to-day in many localities is of 
the very first importance, and the money is contributed there to 
corrupt the electorate. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I fully appreciate that statement 
and agree with what the gentleman says, but that is a matter, 
I think, that ought to be controlled by State legislatures and not 
by Congress. I do not want to undertake to go into the domain 
of a State or to encroach upon the State jurisdiction. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the point raised by my colleague [Mr. 
Korr] is a very strong one. What would prevent a man of 
many millions from giving to a hundred of his employees or a 
thousand of them $50 or $90 apiece, without any record being 
made public? It will not do to say that you rely upon the honor 
of people. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I grant that there is a way of 
eyading this law, but in the case the gentleman speaks of the 
man will be liable himself to criminal prosecution. 

Mr. COOPER. By what law would he be liable? 

Mr. KENDALL. Yes; under what law would he be liable? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Under the law which requires a 
corporation—— 

Mr. KENDALL. But the gentleman spoke of an individual 
disbursing this money. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If a corporation gives you money 
fo contribute, then the corporation violates the law and would 
be subject to punishment. 

Mr. KENDALL. But suppose an individual gives a hundred 
dollars each to a thousand men, would your law touch that? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. It would not, unless the fact 
should be known to the committee, in my opinion. 

Mr. CULLOP. He is already liable under the law. 

Mr. LEWIS. I want to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
whether his committee considered the advisability of prohibiting 
the receipt of contributions that had not been published, after 
the last report? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missourl. We did consider it, and we found 
that emergencies might exist which would make it highly proper 
and right for a great committee to collect money within 48 
hours of an election, and therefore we omitted any reference to 
that matter, č 
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Mr. KENDALL. I want to make this rejoinder to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Cuntor], that in the case I supposed, 
of course the candidate would be liable under the laws of his 
State, but that conduct could not be ventilated before the public 
in order to affect the election. That is the point I made. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri a question, Did the committee consider the question of 
limiting the amount of money to be legitimately expended by a 
candidate? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
this bill does not cover it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman object to an amendment 
to that effect? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I certainly would, because I 
think it would destroy the law. I do not believe this Con- 
gress has a right to say how much a citizen can contribute for 
any purpose in his State. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I mean a candidate. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Well, a candidate. The State 
laws ought to govern that. I again repeat, I am opposed to 
an invasion of the power and jurisdiction of the State. 

Mr. AUSTIN. To fix the amount of legitimate expenses, to 
prohibit a candidate for Congress from excceding that amount. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It might cost more in Tennessee than in 
Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
late that, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman accept an amendment in 
effect that where the election of a Member of Congress is 
shown to have been obtained by the corrupt use of money it 
would be void. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. No; but I will vote with the gen- 
tleman to turn such a man out of Congress. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why not put it in this bill? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Because the bill is not drawn 
for that purpose, and such a provision would be entirely out of 
harmony with this law. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. I was wondering how the gen- 
tleman could hold that opinion, in view of the fact that the Con- 
stitution says that Congress shall be the judge of the election 
returns and the qualifications of a Member. Why would it not 
be proper, in view of that language in the Constitution, to legis- 
late along those lines? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Well, Mr. Speaker, I have tried 
to make myself clear, and if I have failed I fear I will be un- 
able to do so. I do not doubt the power of Congress to thus 
legislate, but I doubt the wisdom of such legislation. Now, it 
may be we are all wrong about this, but if it should turn out 
that we are wrong and abuses grow up which may be remedied, 
I will go as far as any gentleman on this floor to reach out 
nfter those abuses and see if we can not regulate them in the 
future, 

If the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne] desires to 
consume time, I will be glad if he would do so now. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, before yielding the floor, I desire to offer the 
following amendment and have it pending, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment to the preamble, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

penae out lines 3 to 9, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
toner hat sections 5 and 6 of an act entitled ‘An act providing for pub- 
licity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elections at 
which Representatives in Congress are elected,’ approved June 25, 1910, 
be and the same are hereby amended to read as follows:“ 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. That is a mere change of phrase- 
ology in the preamble. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
that to save me the trouble. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
balance of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I certainly favor this measure, but, 
in my judgment, it does not begin to go far enough. As a matter 
of fact, it apparently costs the Republican national committee 
a great deal more money for a congressional campaign than it 
does the Democratic Party [applause on the Democratic side] 
for this reason: The Democratic fights in the South are made 
at the primaries, and that is where the Democrats spend their 
campaign money. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


No. We considered it; yes; but 


I think the State ought to regu- 


I am glad the gentleman offered 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question! 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact that the Democrats rely 
on the people to carry the elections and you do not? [Applause 
on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. KAHN. Oh. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentle- 
man? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield to 
the gentleman frem Georgia? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Just for a question. 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. - 

Mr. BARTEETT. Is it not a fact that in most of the States 
where they have primary laws—it is so in Georgia and most of 
the States in that section—that the States require in primary 
elections that everyone shall file an account of the expense in- 
curred in that primary election? 

Mr. KAHN. That may be so, but the country will look to the 
report filed in the House of Representatives and will not go to 
every one of the States to find out what was expended in each 
one of the different States. Now, this bill was framed for the 
purpose of giving publicity to campaign expenditures—— 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. I only have five minutes, 

Mr. HARDY. Just for one question. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has said that in the South we 
spend our money in the primaries. Has there been any money 
spent in any such primary equal to what Sibley expended in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I am not familiar with conditions in the 
South, but I have heard that your primary contests there are 
intensely sharp and bitter, and I dare say there is a considerable 
sum of money spent in many districts in the South at the pri- 
maries. Of course when your primary is over you do not have 
to spend a dollar at the general election. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Your contests are decided at your primaries. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman makes a correct statement 
about the expenditure of money in the primaries in the South, 
but what I want to ask was if any such amount was expended 
in a primary in the South as in Sibley’s nomination in Penn- 
Sylvania? 

Mr. KAHN. I suppose Mr. Sibley learned the expenditure of 
money when he was a Democrat. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 7 

I simply want to call to the attention of the House and to 
the attention of the country the fact that this bill is entirely 
inadequate, and in order to have a proper publicity bill there 
should be a clause inserted which would compel the filing of 
accounts at all primaries, as well as at the general elections, 
and I would gladly vote for such a feature to be included in the 
pending bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing more 
important in a republican government than to have honest and 
pure elections. The results of legislation and administration 
have never been and can never be altogether satisfactory. if the 
source of power is corrupted or polluted in any form or manner. 
I am in favor of all legislation that is calculated to safeguard 
the integrity of the ballot in the United States and to protect 
every citizen in the land in the right to vote and in the fearless 
exercise of that right against the corrupting power of money or 
any other of the devices and methods that have been employed 
in years past to prevent fair elections. Every elector ought to 
have the right to vote, and to have that vote counted the way he 
casts it. Elections ought to express the mature, free, and hon- 
est convictions of the electors in all parts of the Union. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, can accomplish but 
little along that line. The only improvement it purports to 
make over the law that was enacted in the last Congress is that 
it requires reports of funds collected by national committees, 
congressional and general, before as well as after elections. It 
makes, as has been remarked, absolutely no provision to protect 
the purity, the integrity of the institution of the primary in the 
United States, whiclt is becoming quite general in the States. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. I will yield. 
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Mr. JAMES. The gentleman seems to be basing his opposi- 
tion to this bill on the proposition that it does not include pri- 
maries. Did not the Republican national convention, of which 
you were a member, vote down a resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] providing for the 
publicity of campaign funds before the election? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Why, if the gentleman will give heed, 
the House of Representatives in the last Congress passed a bill 
of that kind, and I voted for it. 

Mr. JAMES. I am talking about the party nationally. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Let me say to the gentleman that he is 
mistaken when he says I was a member of the last Republican 
national conyention. I was not. 

Mr. JAMES. Do not dodge the issue. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not dodge the issue. I voted for 
a measure requiring reports before as Well as after elections. 
I have done my share toward securing full and complete re- 
ports of the funds that have been accumulated and expended, 
eat that may be accumulated and expended by campaign com- 
mittees. 

Mr. JAMES. I am willing to assume that the gentleman is 
better than his party, but what I wanted to know was the posi- 
tion of the gentleman's party on this question. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman seems to be well ad- 
vised upon that proposition. Te has been giving me some sug- 
gestions that had passed entirely from my own mind in relation 
to it. Now, the suggestion bas been made in relation to a re- 
port concerning the expense of the primary in a congressional 
district of the State of Pennsylvania where one of the candi- 
dates spent more than $40,000. Some of the States provide for 
primaries without requiring publicity of the expenditures of 
candidates. I say that it is just as important in probably four- 
fifths of the districts of the United States, and probably more 
important, to have publicity of expenditures used to secure 
nominations as it is to have publicity of amounts collected 
and used for the purpose of influencing elections. Reference 
has been made to a great section of the country where the only 
real election is at the primaries, and this bill does not have any 
bearing upon the primary at all, and therefore does not apply 
to that section of the country. 5 

It does not apply to that section of the country, and yet 
Representatives there are insisting on and demanding and 
clamoring for legislation that will make public the moneys that 
are expended to influence elections, because they are entirely 
free from its operation. ; 

There is another thing, Mr. Speaker. Special elections occur 
occasionally, and there may be a vacancy in a congressional 
district; under conditions in the membership of the House the 
two parties stand practically equal, and the election might 
control the politics of the House. And yet this bill makes 
absolutely no provision in relation to special elections where a 
single Representative may be elected and where the election 
might be accomplished by the expenditure of fabulous sums, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from California ? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yleld. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I woud like to know if the gen- 
tleman can cite any instance in the last 20 years where the 
national Democratic Party ever took an active part, or any 
part, in the nomination or primary election of Representatives 
in Congress, either South, East, or West? [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. What difference does it make? 

Mr. RAKER. It makes all the difference on earth. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Representatives in Congress are Fef- 
eral officers. They make laws for all the country. And while 
we are in the business, why do we not go far enough in our 
legislation to accomplish something that will be of substantial 
benefit? 

Mr. RAKER. I wonld like to ask the gentleman: When his 
side of the House had this bill under consideration, why did 
not he and his colleagues offer this amendment and incorporate 
it in the law when he had the opportunity? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It came up before on a motion to sus- 
pend the rules and was not amendable. We did ineorporate the 
provisions contained in this bill, but when that bill came back 
from the other branch of Congress the provision in relation 
to contributions before, as well as after primaries, was stricken 
out. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote for this bill. It contains a little 
good. But it seems to me that the great committee that pre- 
pared the bill and brought it into the House shovld have 
broadened its provisions, should have made it relate to special 
elections as well as general elections, should haye made it re- 


late to primary elections wherever they are required by the 
laws of any State, and if that had been done I think it would 
have gone a long step further in purifying elections. 

Mr. PARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPHAKDR. Does the getleman yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. FARR. Does the gentleman know, speaking about Penn- 
Sylvania, that it was due to an act of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature relative to expenditures at the primaries that Mr. Sib- 
ley’s extravagant expenditures were indicated and this resulted 
in forcing him from the Republican ticket In his district, thus 
showing the importance of this publicity at the primaries as 
well as at clections? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I understand that was the case. That 
was a Republican measure, and this is a Republican measure, 
because we passed it through the last House. This is a Re- 
publican movement. [Applause on the Republican side.] The 
Republican Party always has stood in favor of honest elec- 
tions, always has advocated the principle that every citizen of 
the country who assists in bearing the burdens of the Govern- 
ment ought to have something to say with respect to the mak- 
ing and enforcement of laws and to the levying of taxes and 
the expenditure of public money. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague 
from Indiana? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it not a fact that at Gary, Ind., in 
the election of 1908 several thousand people cast their votes 
who had neyer taken out their first naturalization papers? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, if there has been any such situan- 
tion in the State of Indiana it must have been down along the 
Ohio River where my colleague resides. Nothing like that hap- 
pened in the northwestern part of the State in the district that 
I represent. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman say that condition 
never occurred in the election of 1908 at Gary, Ind.? 

Mr. CRUMPAOKER. I can say, and say it with absolute 
truth, that that charge was made in 1908, and a full investiga- 
tion under the guise of a contest was made by a Democratic 
organization, and after an exhaustive investigation the pro- 
ceeding was dismissed; and the men who instituted it have not 
even paid the costs of the proceeding. We do not vote anybody 
in northwestern Indiana except those who have the right to 
vote, but we do allow everybody there to vote who has the right 
to vote and we see that the votes are counted. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
ae gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youna] is entitled to the 

oor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan a question, 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Does the gentleman want some 
time? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I do not want any time. 

Mr. KENDALL. If the gentleman is going to defend the 
State of Pennsylvania, we want him to do it in a yoice loud 
enough to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
please speak loud enough for the Chair to hear him? 

Mr, BUTLER. Yes, Mr. Speaker, it will be a pleasure to 
make an effort to have the Chair hear me. I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne] a question or 


two. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Very well. If I can answer them 
I will be glad to. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is a member of the committee 
that reported this bill. I would have asked the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] these questions, but I was afraid I 
would be unable to make him hear me, the distance being great 
between us. I understand it is the purpose of this bill to pub- 
lish, prior to the election, contributions of money made, in the 
words of the bill “for the purpose of influencing elections”. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I suppose so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman know that while there 
is a time set for filing these reports, there is no time set for 
making them up? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan, They must be made up before 
they can be filed, 
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Mr. BUTLER. That is true. Suppose the treasurer of the 
national committee or of the congressional committee happens to 
reside in the city of San Francisco and has to file his report 
here in Washington, his report must necessarily be made up 
several days prior to day of filing. I suppose he will flie his 
report or statement here on the day stated in the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The way to avoid that difficulty is to 
move the Republican headquarters to Washington. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have nothing to do with the location of 
the treasurer. I am only putting a question to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Youne], whether or not his committee 
considered the necessity of requiring these reports to be made 
up on a day certain? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. The gentleman has asked me what 
the committee did and what consideration they gave to this 
measure. Yesterday in the House, when the joint resolution 
amending the Constitution of the United States was under 
consideration, I stated the circumstances regarding the meet- 
ing of the committee; that notices were sent out the evening 
before and did not reach the Republican members of the com- 
mittee, except in one instance, until the committee had met 
and acted. I will now say to the gentleman that in the one 
hour during which, as I am informed by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker], the committee was in session it found 
time from its arduous labors in considering the amendment to 
the Constitution to report out this bill. I can not tell you just 
what consideration the committee gave to all these questions. 
I will say to the gentleman that it is my purpose to vote for 
this bill—— 

Mr. BUTLER. So is it mine. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Because I think it is a step in 
the right direction; but I do believe it would have been wiser 
if the committee had not reported it so soon, and I believe we 
could then have had a better bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield to me a minnte 
or two? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
minutes if he wishes it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I suppose there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion upon the purpose of this bill. It is to make 
known to the public in advance contributions of money made 
for the purpose of influencing elections. It seems to me it 
might have been made effective. If the committee had in- 
eluded in this bill a provision that there should be no con- 
tributions of money made either for general or for primary 
election purposes I presume I would have voted for such pro- 
vision, although I doubt whether an election can be conducted, 
no matter how honestly, without using for legitimate purposes 
certain sums of money. 

But this bill will not furnish the knowledge that the public 
demands. It does provide for the day when these reports shall 
be filed, but it does not provide the time when they shall be 
made up. If they are filed five days before the election, they 
must be made up prior to that time. of course. Contributions 
that were intended to be made might be made after the report 
is made up but before the report is filed, because of the time 
necessary for its transmission by mail or otherwise. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the other gentleman from Peunsylvania? 

Mr. BUTLER. If he does not take more than a minute and 
three«juarters of my time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that we have 
n better corrupt-practices act in Pennsylvania than this one, 
and better calculated to give the public information about these 
transactions than does this bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no doubt the gentleman is correct in 
his conclusion. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
utes more. 

Mr. COOPER. I observed the reply of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to his colleague as to the excellent character of 
the corrupt-practice act in the State of Pennsylvania. Does 
that provide for the publication before election? 

Mr. BUTLER. It provides for a filing in the office of the 
prothonotary of the different courts within so many days after 
the election. Fifteen days, one of my colleagues says. 

Mr. COOPER. After the money has been contributed and 
expended and the men are in office. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is after the nomination. 
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Mr. BUTLER. After the nomination. 

Mr. COOPER. Is there any provision for the publication 
before the nomination? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. It Is both after the primaries 
and after the election. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I would like to ask whether the conversa- 
tion over on that side is a private conyersation, or are we 
supposed to know what is going on? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will proceed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, we have an act in Pennsylvania 
that requires all of us who are candidates for office to make 
and return under oath the amount of contributions made to us 
for political purposes and the amount expended, but that act 
requires us to make it after the primary and before the general 
election. But if we had been making an act in the State of 
Pennsylvania requiring us to publish in advance the moneys 
contributed for political purposes it would have been made 
effective. It would have required the report 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
enough to finish his statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan yields to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania all the time the gentleman wants. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am obliged to the gentleman from Michigan 
for the privilege and to the Speaker for stating it. This act 
scems to be weak in the particulars I have stated. There is 
opportunity for the contribution to be made after this report 
has been made up but before filing. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
there? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Why can not Congress pass a Jaw making it 
a felony for anyone to offer to contribute, advance, or loan, 
or for any committee or any other committee to receive any 
money within five days prior to the election, or prior to a 
Primary? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no doubt Congress could make such a 
law; and if it did, that it would meet all the complaints and 
just complaints that are now made, but this bill makes no such 
provision. 

Mr. COOPER. It could, because we could amend it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am criticizing the bill for the reasons I 
have stated. 

Mr. MANN. If no contributions could be made after five 
days before election, who would pay the bills of the committee 
when it was in debt? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know whether the political philan- 
thropists are all dead or not. 

Mr. MANN. They could not contribute if they were not. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose we compelled the committee to live 
within its income and not to go in debt for corrupt purposes; 
let it expend what it received. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is no concern on earth that makes no 
bills until it has the money in the bank. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin or the gentleman from Pennsylvania or the gentle- 
man from Illinois, none of them can do it, and no political com- 
mittee can do it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would anticipate that no prudent man, 
treasurer of a committee, would take the chances of getting con- 
tributions after election, especially if his side had been unsuc- 
cessful. Mr. Speaker, I do not care for any more time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Korr]. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill, but in 
one respect I think it takes a step backward, and a vital one, 
There is no doubt in my mind but that the people of this coun- 
try are demanding absolute purity in elections, and when we 
are drawing an act, we should draw it so as to have it as air- 
tight as possible. Now, when they increase the amount of 
expenditure from $10 to $100, which the committee is required 
to report, it is leaving a loophole through which practically all 
of the funds of a great committee can be expended. I hold in 
my hand the statement of the receipts and the expenditures of 
the last national Democratic congressional committee during 
the last election, and nine-tenths of the items in that report are 
between $10 and $100. If this bill passes, all of those would be 
grouped under one head. It seems to me that if these gentle- 
men on that side, as well as on this side of the House, are de- 
sirous of having absolute purity in elections, they should not 
object to putting that back to $10. 
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The only argument that has been advanced for increasing the 
amount from $10 to $100 is that it will save a great amount of 


bookkeeping. The statement of the Democratic campaign com- 
mittee covers five or six typewritten pages, and if that is all the 
bookkeeping that Is required, surely the argument fades to 
nothing. So it seems to me that we ought to adopt an amend- 
ment unanineusly to make this $10; that no contribution shall 
be made by any person, firm, or corporation in excess of $10, 
nor shall the committee expend any amount above $10, without 
haying it accounted for as such. I therefore offer the two 
ob aera which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 On „Page 2, lines 10 and 20, strike ont “one hundred“ and insert 
¥ 1— „ and on page 4, line 3, strike ont “one hundred“ and insert 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Town [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, this bill may satisfy the majority 
members of the committee that reported it; but if it is offered 

in the interests of purer elections, of a purer ballot box, it 
will not satisfy the American peoplo. It accomplishes nothing 
that the present law does not aceomplish. If Democracy is in- 
terested in real reform, let your investigations commence with 
the primary election and let those investigations continue until 
after the election in November, and let such inyestigations be 
so complete that they will cover all expenditures, whether made 
by a national committee or made by a candidate himself or 
by his friends. Let such investigations be most thorough; let 
them apply to all contributions of which the candidate has 
any knowledge. 

Last fall, when knowledge of the contributions made to the 
Democratic national congressional committee was published in 
the newspapers of the country, I was amazed and surprised, 
as were the people of the State of Iowa, to learn that the man 
who gaye double the amount that any other man gave to the 
Democratic national committee was Mr. W. C. Beer, of New York. 

Who is W. C. Beer? W. C. Beer formerly resided in my 
State, and while residing there he was known as a poor man. 
He gave little or nothing in the way of contributions to the 
Democratic Party in those days, but last fall W. C. Beer made 
a coutribution double the amount of that made by any other 
Democrat in the United States. That contribution was made 
the day before election, and at that time W. C. Beer was the 
confidential man of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. [Applause on 
Republican side.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Was Mr. Beer ever a Republican? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know. He paid little attention to 
politics when he lived in the State of Iowa, but his uncle, 
Judze Reed, was elected to Congress from Iowa as a Repub- 
lican; but, Mr. Speaker, I do know that when he made this 
contribution to the Demoeratic campaign fund he was the 
confidential man of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. If you are honest 
in yonr attempt to secnre publicity: 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD, Just a minute. If you are honest in your en- 
deavors to obtain publicity of campaign contributions, you 
should try to ascertain the real source of these contributions. 
Committees should not be permitted to put in the names of 
persons as contributors to campaigns when the contribution is 
in fact made or paid by some one other than the person who Is 
reported as having made the contribution. 

Mr, STANLEY. What is Mr. Beer's official relation to J. 
Pierpont Morgan? 

Mr. GOOD. He is the confidential man to J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan & Co., and I know of no one closer to J. Pierpont Morgan 
hiineelf than Mr. W. ©. Beer, of New York, who made this 
enormous contribution. 

Mr, STANLEY. Is he the confidential friend of Mr. Morgan 
or in his eniploy? 

Mr. GOOD. In his employ, I understand. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. IT would like to suggest to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Sraxtrrri that he had better 
apply for information to the Democratic national congressional 
coninittee, which might be better Informed. 

Mr. STANLEY. Oh, the Democratic national committee is 
not nearly as close to Mr. Morgan as gentlemen on that side. 

Mr. GOOD. The record does not bear out the gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I would Hke to ask the gentle- 
man from fown a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CLAYTON). 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McGume]. 


The time of 


Mr. McGUIRD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I am for this bill. 
I am for it because there is some good in it, but there are a 
great many things that might contribute to the interests and 
integrity of the American people, the candidates and political 
committees, that are not in it. I come from a State where the 
Democratic Party has the gorernor and has had since we be- 
came a State. It has the senate and the house of representa- 
tives. Upon their accession to power we had a nonpartisan elec- 
tion law, an election law against which no man had ever raised 
his voice. Now we have an election law that is a disgrace to 
civilization and to the human race, passed by a Democratic sen- 
ate, a Democratic house, and signed by a Democratic governor 
of the State. I am a little surprised that the Democratic Party 
will even go this far in their pretense of being in favor of hou- 
est elections in this country. Why should not this provide for 
a publication of contributions in the primaries? I want to re- 
late to you gentlemen a little incident: We have primary elec- 
tions, aud in the last campaign I have every reason to believe 
the man who ran against me for the nomination spent four 
times as much as he could spend under the election law 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. May I have a minute more? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield the gentleman a minute 
additional. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan concedes me a minute more. The penalty for having 
spent more than he may spend under the law is that he can not go 
upon the ballot. The gentlemen in charge of that State, the State 
officials, were in favor of his nomination. After he was de- 
feated he never did render an accounting, and he has not to- 
day, of the money that he spent in the primary campaign; and 
hence I say, if you want to be square with the people, if you 
are what you profess to be, if you want to guarantee honest 
elections, if you want to make men honest in thelr campaigns, 
insert in here u provision that the candidate must account for 
every dollar and every penny he spends prior to his nomination. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. JAMES. I understood the gentleman of whom the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma is talking about was a Republican who 
sought the nomination of your party. 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. But he was favored by the 
Democratic officials of the State. 

Mr. JAMES, And you say now he has not made—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I ask for a minute more. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield the gentleman one minute, 

Mr. JAMES. You say now there is a law in your State that 
requires he shall make publication of the amount expended? 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. Yes; and the penalty is he can 
not go on the baHot unless he does so. 

Mr. JAMES. And you claim that he has not done so? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. Why was he not prosecuted? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Because we have Democratic 
officials in our State. [Applause and laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] I have only mentioned, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
vast number of violations of the law in that State, and you can 
not get a prosecution. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the gentleman charge here on this floor 
that the laws in your State are such that one Republican can 
not have another Republican prosecuted for a violation of the 
law? 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. Not by a Democratic governor 
and Democratic State officials, and that is exactly what I say. 

Mr. JAMES. I want to say to the gentleman that I have a 
better opinion of his State than he gives to it. 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. I have a good opinion of the 
State, but not of the gentlemen who have been in power in that 
State. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to amend two sections 
of u law which we passed in the last Congress. I have no criti- 
cism whatever to make of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Itveker] er his committee in reporting a bill to the House pro- 
viding simply for the amendment of these two sections and not 
meluding in this report at this time other matters which I 
think ought to be enacted into law. 

The original act provides only for reports of contributions of 
committees as they are defined In the act, where the committee 
endeavors to influence the election in two or more States, and 
hence excludes entirely the matter of contributions either for 
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the election of a Member of Congress to his own committee or 
for-priinary elections, because there are no committees in exist- 
ence which seek to influence, under the terms of the act as it 
was defined on the floor here, the primaries in two or more 
States. The amendments which have been inserted are the 
changes which have been inserted by the bill; in my opinion 
are desirable changes—in the main, at least. Under the origi- 
nal Jaw, apparently, while the committees were required to fur- 
nish the names of persons contributing on the amounts of ex- 
penditures of over $10—the names of persons—they were not re- 
quired to report the amount contributed or expended. That 
was undoubtedly an inadvertent defect in the law. And the 
amendment to section 6 of the original act as carried in here 
is designed to correct that mistake. But, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER], presiding over 
his great committee, will bring into this House a bill in regard 
to campaign contributions both for the election of individual 
Members of Congress and for their nomination. 

The gentleman stated, as I understood him, that it was not 
within the power of Congress, but that that was a State matter. 
What is the distinction between our control over elections of 
Meinbers of Congress in more than one State and our control 
over the election of a Member in a district? 

If we have the constitutional authority to effect the election 
of 10 Members of Congress, we have the equal authority to 
control the election of one Member of Congress. There is no 
distinction absolutely between our power to require a statement 
of all expenses in regard to the election of a single Member 
and our power to require the knowledge in regard to the elec- 
tion of all Members. 

I have myself been several times a candidate for Congress, 
At a recent election the gentleman wlio ran against me is re- 
ported to have spent over $40,000 in endeavoring to accomplish 
his election. At a primary a few years ago a very fine gentle- 
man ran against me, and was reported to have spent over 
$40,000 in seeking to be nominated. For myself, I am not able 
to expend such large sums of money, nor am I willing to accept 
contributions of such amounts, which would allow me to expend 
them. And I believe it would be far more desirable and effec- 
tive if Congress should require a man who is a candidate at 
the primary and at the election to report all of his contributions 
and expenses and to limit the amount which he may receive or 
expend. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Does the gentleman wish any more 
time? 

Mr. MANN. I would like another minute. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Now, I understand perfectly well that in many 
districts in the country a nomination is equivalent to an elec- 
tion. I have always considered that that was the case in my 
district, although it was not quite so certain last fall as it had 
been on previous occasions. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. You get there just the same. 

Mr. MANN. There is no reason why we should permit the 
expenditure of such sums of money for primarics or elections. 
And I hope the gentleman will take under consideration the 
right of Congress to control. If there be State laws, let there 
be in addition a national law. Many men are prone to take 
chances on the violation of State laws, when their own friends 
or party friends are in charge of local offices, who would not 
dare to tamper or challenge the execution of a national Jaw. 
On both sides of this Chamber, in my opinion, there exists an 
honest desire that the elections of the country shall be as fair 
and just as possible, that they should not be affected by cor- 
ruption, and that they shall not be influenced by the expendi- 
ture of great sums of money. 

On both sides of the Chamber gentlemen think alike on this 
question. Why should we not meet with an aflirmative re- 
sponse the demand of the country that in these days, when 
the people believe more now than they ever did before in the 
effectual control of government by the citizens and believe 
that their elected officials shall be elected honestly and that 
they shall have the opportunity to select capable representa- 
tives without fear of the influence of money or other corrupt 
methods? I hope that the House, with the gentleman from 
Missouri and his party now in responsible control, will not 
be satisfied with simply crossing a “t” or dotting an “i” on 
an act which this House passed during the days when the 
Republicans were in responsible control, but that they will go 
a step further and add a law, new on the statute books, which 
we are all prepared to vote for and not feel that they have 
done their duty simply by bringing into the House a bill which 


we passed practically as now brought in once before. 
plause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
quire how much time is remaining to each side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
has 14 minutes remaining. The gentleman from Missonri has 
25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I ask, then, that the gentleman 
from Missouri use some of his time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cutrop]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer one amendment 
and have it pending for consideration, to be acted upon at the 
proper time, and if the Clerk will take it down I will read it 
to him. It is this: 

On page 2, line G, strike out the word “sixth” and insert in leu 
thereo e word “ third.” 

The purpose of offering this amendment is to have the last 
publication occur not more than three days before the election. 
The object is to provide that there shall not be time inter- 
vening between the last publication and the day of election, so 
that a large “slush fund” may be collected and distributed 
throughout the country for the purpose of corrupting the voters. 
For this reform the Democratic Party has been contending for 
years. 

I am somewhat astonished that Members on that side of the 
House, our Republican friends, say they are in favor, and their 
party is in favor, of this kind of legislation. I would ask, How 
long since have they been converted to this reform? In 1908 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, from the day of 
his nomination to within 60 days of the election, appealed to 
the Republican candidate to cooperate with him to make public 
before the election all the contributions to their respective cam- 
paign funds. The Republican candidate refused to do it; his 
party refused to do it; but within six weeks of the electiou, for 
the purpose of meeting an indignant publie opinion, the Re- 
publican candidate agreed to a publication of the contributions 
after the election, instead of before, as the Democratic candidate 
had requested. 

I will ask gentlemen on that side of the House, if your party 
stands for this kind of a reform, why was it that when it was 
in the control of the Senate last spring it struck out the most 
beneficial clause of all in the legislation proposing this reform— 
the publication of contributions to campaign funds before the 
election, the provision contained in that bill—and amended it so 
that the publication would be made after the election? If your 
party stood in favor of this reform, why did it not leave the 
provision on that subject as it was when it left the House, and 
as it had been passed by the House here? Why did they strike 
out the most important feature of the bill if they stood in favor 
of this reform? 

If gentlemen on that side desired to have reformation by 
legislation in regard to primary elections, last June, when this 
bill was before the House, and when you were here with a 
large majority on this floor, why did you not incorporate that 
provision in the bill as it passed this House then? What since 
the adjournment of Congress last June has converted you to 
this great doctrine of reform? Was it the election in Novem- 
ber, 1910, whereby you were swept out of power and the Demo- 
cratic Party in this House put in power? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.} I believe in the publication before the elec- 
tion, in order that the people may know what interest, if any, is 
contributing to the campaign funds of any candidate or any 
party, and that the people may have this knowledge, so they 
can intelligently cast their votes. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and the bill should be passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a min- 
ute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re 
marks the RECORD. 

Mr, (..ARK of Florida. I object. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I yield five minutes to the gentle 
man from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the effort of our friends on 
the other side to conyince the country that they ardently desire 
more rigid legislation to prevent the improper use of money in 
influencing elections is grotesque and amusing. You know, and 
I know, and the world knows, that a law preventing the use of 
money in elections, in order to be effective, must provide for 
publishing the names of the men who are seeking to control the 
electorate before the ballots are cast. The sole purpose of 
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legislation of this kind is to notify the voter beforehand that 
certain influences, backed by enormous amounts of dirty money, 
are attempting to control the electorate, To make a display of 
the way the election was bought after the goods are delivered 
is to lock the door after the horse is gone. When you con- 
trolled this House you positively refused to allow the record to 
be made before the election. More than that, when you met in 
national convention and it was proposed, while you were in the 
limelight, to pledge your party to the exposure of campaign 
contributions, you voted it down with hoots and yells. Now, 
when we have you tied hand and foot, when you are driven to 
the wall, with a yea-and-nay yote confronting you, you protest 
vociferously about your great desire for untainted elections. 

i ays JAMES. In the conyention they yoted it down by 900 
0 84. 

Mr. STANLEY. By an overwhelming majority. There was 
no roll call there. You spoke then from your hearts; you gave 
vent to your purposes. In that convention you did not say you 
would expose the men who made campaign contributions, be- 
cause you feared you might stop the contributions. 

We are twitted here with the statement that Morgan’s con- 
fidential man contributed $1,000 to a Democratic campaign 
fund. Now, I very much dislike to discuss men, high or low, 
especially when they are not here to answer for themselves. 
I would hesitate to engage in mere abuse of Mr. Morgan just 
as much as the humblest individual in the land. 

But when by innuendo you would put in the Recorp that J. 
Pierpont Morgan and the interests he represents are behind the 
Democratic Party, then I demand that the whole truth be 
known, When the most nefarious legislation that was ever 
enacted was on its passage in the Senate—to allow the use of 
railroad bonds and the bonds of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to be used as a basis for our currency—Mr. Morgan hung 
over the railing of the Senate gallery, eagerly approving the 
words of Nelson A, Aldrich. That was a display of his Democ- 
racy. When I attempted to have his darling child, the United 
States Steel Corporation, investigated, and had a resolution for 
that purpose before the Rules Committee, who opposed it? Not 
one Democrat. Who favored it? Not one Republican. Do not 
“shake your gory locks” at us and tell us because Morgan's 
confidential man gave a thousand dollars that Morgan or 
Morgan influences are behind the Democratic Party. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Trreere). 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the committee, 
I apologize for rising again so soon to address the House. I 
do it under the jibe of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Youna], who sees fit to criticize the committee for its action. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youna] has placed this com- 
mittee under fire before the country, but we have no apologies 
to offer to the gentleman or to anyone else for our prompt 
action on these two bills. We point him to the action of the 
House yesterday, which by an overwhelming vote, with only 15 
votes in the negative, favored the election of United States 
Senators by the people, and these 15 votes were Republicans. 
We now have a united and unanimous Democracy in favor of 
this bill. 

So far as the hasty action of the committee is concerned, 
that side of the House, the Republican side, has frequently had 
it pointed out to them on the floor of this House that unless they 
ceased to bury legislation in the committee rooms and to make 
legislation in the committee rooms, that unless they would let 
it be brought on the floor of the House and acted upon here, 
they would be driven from this House. 

They have been frequently warned on the floor of this House 
that unless they ceased to increase the expenditures of the 
people’s money they would be driven from this House, yet they 
went on, and even in the Sixtieth Congress increased new offices 
and salaries to the extent of $30,000,000. They have been fre- 
quently reminded that unless they ceased to place the burden 
of tariff legislation upon the backs of the people that these 
burdens would become in time like the burdens of the children 
of Israel, and that they would be driven from this House. And 
now, sir, these warnings have been exemplified by the empty 
Republican seats on the other side of this House. I tell you, 
sir, we must listen to the demands of the people. And one of 
these demands is prompt, though prudent, action in the com- 
mittee rooms. [Applause.] I can not see how any Member of 
this House can afford to record himself opposing pure election. 
God speed the day when election corruption funds shall be 
driven not only from my State, but from every State in the 
Union. Every corporation or person undertaking to debauch 
the voter should be swiftly, surely, and severely punished, 
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Mr. RUCKER of. Missouri. Can the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Youna] consume some of his time now? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatr]. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute for the pend- 
ing bill, and ask that the Clerk read it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enactin 
“That section 5 of the act of 


clause and insert: 

une 25, 1910, ‘An act providing for 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elections 
at which Representatives in Congress are elected,’ shall be amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5. That the treasurer of every such political committee shall, 
not more than 15 days and not less than 10 days before an election at 
which Representatives in Congress are to he elected in two or more 
States, file in the office of the Clerk of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C., with said Clerk, an itemized detailed statement, 
sworn to by sald treasurer and conforming to the requirements of the 
following section of this act; and upon every day after the making such 
statement, and before the day of election, the books and accounts of 
such committee shall be open to public inspection. It shall also be the 
duty of said treasurer to file a similar and final statement with said 
Clerk within 80 days after such election, such final statement also to 
be sworn to by said treasurer and to conform to the requirements of the 
following section of this act. The statements so filed with the Clerk of 
the House shall be preserved by him for 15 months, and shall be a 
perk of the public records of his office, and shall be open to public 

spection.’ ” 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, one word in explanation of the 
amendment which I have proposed. It is section 5 of the act 
as it passed the last House of Representatives, with this addi- 
tion: That after the preliminary report, made not more than 15 
and not less than 10 days before the election, shall have been 
made, then the books of the committees between the time of 
making the report and the day of election shall be open to public 
inspection. There is no reason in the world why contributions 
as they are received should not be printed in the newspapers 
when they are received, just as contributions for any public 
object or for charities are published in newspapers at the time 
they are received. 

It seems to me it is very impracticable to impose on the 
treasurer the duty of making up a final and definite statement 
of the receipts and disbursements and swearing to it and filing 
it in Washington every few days. ‘This gives a starting point 
of having a preliminary report, and after that the books shall 
be open to the newspapers, which will have access to them, and 
they can print the receipts as they are received. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCALL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman offers this as a substitute for 
the pending bill? 

Mr. McCALL, Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The bill contains sections 5 and 6 of the law. 
The gentleman’s proposition only affects section 5. 

Mr. McCALL. I move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert what was read. 

Mr. MANN. But that does not cover section 6. 

Mr. McCALL. It strikes out section 6. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman want to strike out section 
6 entirely? 

Mr. McCALL. Yes; because although section 6 is in the bill, 
I do not think it ought to be in. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, from the discussion here to-day 
it seems apparent that there may be a greater division on party 
lines on the pending proposition than there was on the one yes- 
terday. However, Mr. Speaker, I hope that when we come to 
yote on this measure our Republican brethren will join us in 
the enactment of this wholesome piece of legislation, and do it 
with the same practical unanimity that they joined with us 
yesterday in proposing the joint resolution for the amendment 
of the Constitution. ` 

I congratulate the Republican Party on the progress that it 
has made since its last national convention. It has progressed 
to the extent of joining with the Democrats to secure the pas- 
sage of a measure requiring the publication of campaign ex- 
penses after election. I believe that the majority of the mem- 
bers of that party in this Chamber to-day will join with the 
Democratic Party in the demand made in the Democratice plat- 
form written at Denver in 1908; that the campaign contribu- 
tions shall be published before election. That is what this 
measure seeks to do, and I hope the Republicans will progress 
to the extent of again voting with us. 

It comes with bad grace from our Republican brethren here 
who haye been in control of the House 16 years, in control of 
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the Senate and in control of the executive department, to chide 
us with the failure to bring in a proposition of more far- 
Teaching legislation along the lines than this proposes. They 
have had uninterrupted control for 16 years. But the fact is, 
Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party never wanted any reform 
on this subject. It never espoused any reform in this direction. 
It never made any efforts in this line seriously until it saw 
the light which broke with a full force and effect and showed 
the members of that party the way the American people were 
thinking and demanding, and the Republicans were convinced 
in November last. [Applause on the Democratic side.] They 
saw a great light then, and they now object to this measure, 
going as far as it does, because it does not go further. We 
hand it back to you, gentlemen, with suggestion that for 16 
years nearly you refused to go at all. Because you say this 
measure is not perfect, because you say this measure does not 
go as far as it should, you contend that is an argument against 
efforts thut we are making here to-day to bring about this 
orm. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party initiated the movement 
in the country for the publication of campaign contributions. 
It was the first party that had the courage to write it in its 
platform, and a former Member of this House was the first 
public man outside of official life in the United States to 
espouse the publication of campaign contributions, Hon. Perry 
Belmont, of New York, a Democrat. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I consider this a rather harmless 
little bill, and I regret exceedingly that any gentleman on either 
side of the center aisle in this House should endeavor to treat 
it as a partisan measure. A measure that proposes to promote 
purer elections and to throw safeguards around the election of 
public officials is something to which all parties ought to agree. 
T think this bill should be so amended as to provide up to what 
time these statements should be made. The bill provides when 
the statements shall be filed, or within what time they shall be 
filed, but it does not name the date or length of time preceding 
the election down to which all receipts and disbursements shall 
be shown. I think this is a defect that should be remedied by 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in the few minutes that I have 
that I am not at all satisfied with the scope of this bill or the 
length to which it goes. I believe that the use of money in 
primaries and elections is the greatest evil that confronts this 
Government to-day, and that the greatest danger to our repub- 
lican institutions is the unrestricted use of money to control 
primaries and elections. We have had a number of illustrations 
of this fact in very recent times, and the condition of affairs 
disclosed in Adams County, Ohio, is not exceptional or one con- 
fined to that locality alone. I would, if I had my way, make it 
a criminal offense for any committee or any person or corpora- 
tion to send money into a district to influence the election of 
Members of Congress in that district. Publication of election 
expenses alone, whether before or after election, is not a suffi- 
cient remedy for the evil. I would limit the uses to which 
money might be expended in any primary or election, and I 
would make it apply to every congressional district. It is ab- 
surd to say that Congress has no control over the election of 
Members of Congress in any single State or district. ‘The con- 
trol of Congress, or the right of Congress to control, over such 
elections is expressly provided for by section 4, Article I, of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We can, if we will, control all primaries and all elections in 
eyery State and in every district of the United States so far 
as the election of Congressmen is concerned. This bill, to be 
at all effective, should provide for publication in each district 
of all moneys contributed or expended by or on behalf of any 
and eyery candidate for Congress. The bill as drawn would 
not affect my district at all. No national congressional commit- 
tee ever knows that there is such a district. They only send 
money, if they do send it at all, into the close districts or dis- 
tricts where the use of money may influence the election. Who 
is it, Mr. Speaker, that contributes money for the election of 
Members of Congress? No man in my district, no farmer of 
this country, no small business man, and no laboring man con- 
tributes money to influence the election of Congressmen to 
represent him. It is the great financial interests that hope to 
benefit by legislation that contribute money to control the elec- 
tion of Members of Congress, and I suppose it is contributed 
for the reason that an equivalent is expected in return. If I 
had my way I would prohibit such contributions absolutely 
and make it a criminal offense. Truly, money is “the root of 
all evil“ and the source of all corruption, and if pure elections 
is what we desire, the use of money to influence votes should 


be regarded as one of the greatest crimes, for it is treason to 
our free institutions. [Applause.] This bill is just one little 
step in the right direction, and so I shall yote for its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCALL]. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by haying it strike out all after the 
enacting clause down to line 23 on page 2 of the bill, so that it 
would be simply a substitute for the first section. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman will be modified as requested. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remain- 
ing time to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment to this bill. I am heartily in fayor of this 
bill so far as it goes, and I congratulate the gentlemen on the 
other side of this House for the promptness with which they 
have undertaken to legislate upon this subject, which is of 
great importance and interest to every citizen of the country. 
But, gentlemen, you have not gone far enough. It is useless 
to talk about legislating concerning committees which control 
elections in two or more States and leaving the districts them- 
selves and the candidates themselves in general elections and 
primary elections absolutely alone; and upon that point I 
heartily agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]; 
and therefore it is my purpose to offer here, for the purpose 
of giving you an opportunity to vote in good faith upon it, the 
proposition of requiring the candidate himself to file under 
oath a statement of the amount of money he has received and 
expended for election purposes. If there is any reason on earth 
why the Congress of the United States should control the con- 
gressional-election committees they should also control the indi- 
vidual who is a candidate for election to the House. This goes 
to the root of this matter. I now offer this amendment: 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That a bill entitled “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act pro- 
viding for publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influenc- 
ing elections at which Representatives in Congress are elected,’ be 
amended by the addition of a section to be numbered Ga, which sec- 
tion shall read as follows: ‘It shall be the duty of every candidate or 
Representative in the Congress of the United States, at least 10 days 
Dolore any general or primary election before which he is a candidate, 
to file with the Clerk of the House of Representatives at Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, a full and correct statement of all moneys 
or things of value received from any source and used by him in an 
way for the pu of securing his election, and such statement shail 
contain a full account of all moneys used by any agent or Representa- 
tive of said candidate for said parpeto when known to the candidate. 
The said statement shall be verified by the oath of the enndidate taken 
before an officer authorized to administer oaths under the law of the 
State in which he is a candidate, and shall be sworn to by the candidate 
in the district in which he Is a candidate or Representative {n Con- 
gress. The several district courts of the United States * *’*—— 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, T desire to ask 
the gentleman if he would consent to an amendment including 
the word “ Senator,” so it would read “any Senator or Repre- 
sentative”? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman bas expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will accept that if I have time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The amendment of the gentleman from Kansas 
is now pending. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The unanimous consent was that any 
gentleman could offer an amendment in his time. Of course, 
under the rule you could only have four pending. 

Mr. MANN. The reason I made the inquiry was whether 
the amendment had been read by the Clerk; whether the Clerk 
had finished reporting the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. He had not, and he will conclude the read- 
ing of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The several district courts of the United States shall have jurisdic- 
tion to punish violations of this act and on conviction of any candi- 
date for a violation of this section, or of filing a false statement of 
such expenses he shall be punished by a fine of not less than $1,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Missouri has six minutes remaining. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I simply wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill fails of its purpose in the fifth 
section. Under the language of that section, if Members of 
the House will look to the same, they will note that the treas- 
urers who are required to file reports are not required to file 
them before any special election, nor would they be required 
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to file them before an election for Members of Congress occur- 
ring in the State of Maine, which falls at a different date from 
that of the election in the other States. These officials are 
required to file their reports before an election at which Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are to be elected in two or more States. 
This is not as it should be, for these reports should be filed 
before every election, not only before a general election, but 
before an election occurring in States like Maine, and before 
special elections occurring by virtue of writs issued by the 
governors of States. In order to meet that situation I send 
up this amendment, which I ask to have pending at the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On line 2, page 2, after the word “which,” Insert the words “a 
F and in line 3 strike out the words “in two or more 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, while 
I was momentarily absent from the Chamber a few moments 
ago my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. McGurre] assaulted our 
State and its citizenship in a way, in my judgment, that is not 
becoming to a Representative, 1 T 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will not have the time to yield. I have only 
three minutes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
about my assaulting the State. 

Mr. FERRIS, I can not yield when I have only three min- 
utes. 

I have hastily scanned the notes of his remarks, and though 
they are not corrected, I think they are, as I consulted numerous 
men on this side of the Chamber, practically correct. But the 
embarrassment and the sting are lessened somewhat from the 
fact that the chief malefactor that he assaults was his Repub- 
licun opponent in the primary. 

Now, I will perhaps just have time to say this one thing: If 
his Republican opponent is guilty of any crime in our State, I 
think the rest of the delegation from that State, in both 
branches and of both political parties, will see to it that the 
court doors are held wide to prosecute any malefactor of jus- 
tice, whether Republican or Democrat. It seenrs to me it ill 
becomes any Member from a State to assault an entire people, 
assault Republican courts, assault Democratic courts, assault 
State administration, and assault the whole body politic. Slan- 
ders from time to time have fallen from the lips of different 
political opponents with reference to our-State. I do not con- 
tend more for my State than for any other, but I do assert here 
now that the State is full of patriotic and honest people. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not yield in three minutes. I again 
renew the assertion that the State administration of our State 
is not more corrupt than those of other States. I again assert 
that the Republicans and Democrats alike in our State are not 
more corrupt than in other States. [Applause.] Our State is 
new, and conditions are new. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] has two minutes 
remaining, 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the 
House upon the fact that we are now about to give the country 
another demonstration of Democrats keeping the faith. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I am surprised, after finding 
such unanimity of publicity sentiment on that side of the 
House, that the great political party which has been in power 
for 16 years failed during its reign of power to enact a pub- 
licity law. I am satisfied that my Republican friends are get- 
ting better all the time, and after one or more elections in 
which we have more publicity our Republican friends will be 
real good citizens and will thereafter respond to the demands 
of the people. 

I am sorry this law can not go as far as some of the zealous 
advocates of publicity seem to want to go. I welcome the 
assistance of my ‘distinguished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCatt], who to-day advocates publicity before elections, and 
who so recently, I think within two or three years, has been 
converted to that faith. I know the gentleman is in good 
faith and an earnest advocate of publicity. Mr. Speaker, let 
me say that some suggestions have been made here which, I 
think, will improve the bill. Some amendments have been pro- 
posed to which I shall offer no objection. One of them, at least, 
is offered in good faith for the improvement of the bill. I will 
vote for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
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consin [Mr. Korr] to strike out “one hundred” and insert 
“ten” in two paragraphs of the bill. [Applause.] You can 
not give too much publicity for Democrats. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] We will go as far as any Republican in 
giving real publicity to campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding, let me say that this scene to-da 
has revived in my memory another couplet of poetry: z 
When the devil Is sick, the devil a monk would be; 

When the devil is well, a devil of a monk is he. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention 
of the Chair to the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment first. à 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 16, strike out the word“ the“ and insert the word 
“said”; and in line 19, add “s” to the word “‘statemént.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the other amend- 
ments in the order in which they come. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: i 
PA out lines 3 to 9, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 

“That sections 5 and 6 of an act entitled ‘An act providing tor pub- 
licity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elections at 
which N in Congress are elected,’ approved June 25, 1910, 
be, and the same are hereby, amended to read as follows:" 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. I notice in reading the amendment that the 
Clerk read “ June the twenty-fifth.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read that part of the amend- 
ment again, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

June 25, 1910. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


By Mr. Kopp: i 
5 — page 3, lines 19 and 20, strike out “one hundred“ and insert 
“ten.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. i : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: À 

Ihy Mr. KOPP: ' 

On page 4, line 3, strike out “one hundred“ and insert “ ten.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on.agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Crop: 

us page 2, line 6, strike out the word “sixth” and insert the word 
ASEITA 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on division (demanded by Mr. 
MANN) there were—ayes 145, noes 0. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. MCCALL: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause down to and including line 
on page 2, and insert the following: 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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“Tiat section 5 of the act of June 25, 1910, ‘An act providing for 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elec- 
tions at which Representatives in Congress are elected,’ shall be 
amended so us to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 5. That the treasurer of every such political committee shall, 
not more than 15 days and not less than 10 days before an election at 
which Representatives in Congress are to be elected in two or more 
States, file in the office of the Clerk of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C., with said Clerk, an itemized detailed statement, 
sworn to by said treasurer and conforming to the requirements of the 
following section of this act; and upon every day after the making of 
such statement and before the day of election the books and accounts 
of such committee shall be open to public inspection. It shall-also be 
the duty of said treasurer to file a similar and final statement with 
said Clerk within 30 days after such election, such final statement also 
to be sworn to by said treasurer and to conform to the requirements of 
the following section of this act. The statements so filed with the 
Clerk of the House shall be 8 by him for 15 months, and shall 
be a part of’ the public records of his office, and shall be open to public 
inspection.’ ” 
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Mr. MANN. Me. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the | Rucker, Mo. Sisson Sweet Underhill 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCann] may be allowed | Russell pet he Taplor. 815 e 
to correct his amendment so as to leave the bill as already Saunders Smith, Tex. Thayer 145 
amended down to and including section 9, and make his amend- Seu arkman omas acre 
ment apply only to what comes after the words “section 5” | Sheppard d Sane eka poe Wilson. N. L. 
down to section 6. Sherley o ote: Mien: Tribble aion "a. 

Mr. McOALL. Mr. Speaker, I assent to that. Sherw ephens; Tex. rnbu Miuerepvon 

= ex 8 Sims Stone Tuttle. Young, Tex. 

U 9 9 rk will r the amendment as 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk w ead end ANSWERED “ PRESENT 2. ; 
modified. Kinkead, N. J Webb 

The Clerk read as follows: sae NOT VOTING—79 

4 e 

So that the amendment will read: “Strike out of the bill all after Ames Ellerbe Hens! Pal 
the words“ section 5, in line 10, on page 1, down to and including line 2 Estopinal Higgins Payne. 

20, on page 2, and insert the following. Anthony Briha Hobson Plumley 
Mr. MANN. ‘That is correct. Ayres A Hughes, W. Va. Reaneld 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker—— aros eras a ordan 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin. aig GA . 5 Saarp 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- Broussard Foster, Vt. Ley Simmons 

man from Massachusetts bed Seg Ow rer nusay m 

„Pa. G 7 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order, The question is Burke, a oe a ee SS Smith, 7 
on agreeing to the amendment, which is to strike out the | Campbell Gardner, N. J. Loudenslager Stack 
portion of the bill named and insert the amendment that has | Cor io Coldtoxle 8 er, 
been read by the Clerk. Currier Graham Mitchell Talbott, Md. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by | Davenport Griest + wy, Moon, Pa. Talcott, N. X. 
Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 65, noes 101. De Forest F arora) Wis. Tan 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. Driscoll, D. A. Heflin Olmsted White 

The yeas and nays were ordered. Driscoll, M. B. Henry, Conn. O'Shaunessy 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
other reading of the amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the roll call. 
Clerk will proceed to call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 111, nays 196, 
answered“ present“ 2, not voting 79, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for an- So the amendment was lost. 

The following pairs were announced: 
For the session: 

Mr. FINLEY with Mr. CURRIER. 

Mr. Ayres with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. ANDRUS. 

Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRADLEY, 


The 


YEAS—111. Until further notice: 
anal il Sua Metall Roberts Mass. V 
x i . * 0 „ . 3 N, 7 d 
AONA Greene MeCreary Robert, Nev. Mr. Tarcorr of New York with Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. 
Barchfeld Guernsey Melzutre, Okla. Roddenbery Mr. Henstey with Mr. LONGWOBRTH, 
N n Mich. . Rodenberg Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. LouDENSLAGER. 
owman anna ACh inne oan 5 
Bradley Harris McLaughlin Smith, J. M. C. Mr. ELLERBE with Mr, SLEMP. 
Burke, S, Dak. Hartman McMorran Smith, Saml. W. Mr. SuarP with Mr. CALDER. 
8 avoy Maaren ANA Mr. Surf of New York with Mr. SIMMONS, 
Carter Hill Malby Stephens, Cal. Mr. Levy with Mr. De FOREST. 
Catlin Hinds Mann Sterling - Mr. Haminton of West Virginia with Mr. DRAPER. 
Senne Rn e OR Mr. Hxriux with Mr. Henry of Connecticut. 
Crumpacker Humphrey, Wash. Miller Taylor, Ohio Mr. Linpsay with Mr. GarpNner of Massachusetts. 
Dalzo IN Jackson Montell Th stlewood Mr. BornNe with Mr. AMES. 
anor San Medicis Er Mr. Conry with Mr. ANTHONY. 
David Kenned Morgan Volstead = 
Davis, Minn. cent y Murdock Vreeland Mr. Cox of Ohio with Mr. BINGHAM. 
Dodds Kinkaid, Nebr. Needham Wedemeyer Mr. DANIEL A. DrIscoLL with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania, 
N ong Nye Pa. 7 47855 Mr. ESTOPINAL with Mr. CAMPBELL. 
Farr Latean Pickett Wilson, III. Mr. Evans with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 
Focht 5 Porter Wood, N. F. Mr. Grass with Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. 
rordney rollette ower oods, Tow: Mr. LITTLETON with Mr. Griest, 
Foss Langham ray Young, Kans. * z 
French Langley Prince Young, Mich. Mr. MAHER with Mr. HEALD. 
Fuller Lawrence ERES Mr. Moon of 3 5 00 MITCHELL. 
ents Mr. O’SHAUNESSY wit r. Morr. 
Adai: Cox, Ind. 12 a RA Mr. PALMER with Mr. Morse of Wisconsin. 
damson ‘ravens r E viy. * 
Alken, S. C. Cullop Hardwick McCoy Mr. LEE of PERN 5 with Mr. Payne. 
Alexander Carley Haray McDermott Mr. SurzerR with Mr. SULLOWAY. 
Allen Daugherty Harrison, Miss. McGillicuddy Mr. Tatrorr of Maryland with Mr. PLUMLEY. 
ante 5 Bent N n aa acon Mr. LEGARE with Mr. TILSON. 
en 8 e 2 
‘Ashbrook Denver Hay Maguire, Nebr, From to-day and ending Monday noon: 
Barnhart Dioon Nin Aarin Colo. Mr. GorbFoGLE with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania, 
artlett ckson, 88. y 
Bathrick Dies Henry, Tex. Moon, Tenn. Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. BATES. 
Beall. Tex. Difenderfer Holland Moore, Tex, Mr. Davenport with Mr. OLMSTED. 
Bell, Ga. Dixon, Ind. Houston opens! Mr. Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD, 
erge nohoe dow. 5 . 4 
Bae non Dorama Hubbard Murray From April 6 until April 14, inclusive: 
Booher, Doughton Hughes, ee Nelson Mr. asi win Me W 1 ae 
orlan upre J. rom ay and ending in ree weeks: 
n ee Huh reys Miss Senet Mr. Larra with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
5 ; 
Buehanan Faison Jacoway Page The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Bulkley erris ames arran The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next amendment, 
poke Wie Paar Sennen . paren aise offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, JACKSON]. 
Burnett Floyd, Ark, Jones Peters The Clerk read as follows: 
8 SES Foster, Il. rete! Soe That a bill to amend an act entitled “An act providing for publicit 
Callaway 2 Garner Kipp Pujo of contributions made for the purpose of Influencing elections at whi 
Candler Garrett Kitchin Rainey Representatives in Congress are elected“ be amended by the addition of 
Cantrill George Konig Raker a section to be numbered 6a, which section shall read as follows: “ It 
Carlin Godwin, N. C. Kono Randell, Tex, shall be the duty of every candidate or Representative in the Congress 
Cary Gocke Korbly Ransdell, La. of the United States, at least 10 days before any renstal or primary 
Clark, Fla. Goodwin, Ark. Lamb Rauch.’ election before which he is a candidate, to file with the Clerk of the 
Claypool Gordon Lee, Ga Reilly House of Representatives at Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
Clayton Gould Lenroot Richardson a full and correct statement of all moneys or Anma of value received 
Cline Gray ver Robinson from any source and used by him in any way for the purpose of secur- 
Collier Gregg, Pa. Lewis Rothermel ing his election, and such statement shall contain a full account of all 
Connell Gregg, Tex. Lindbergh Rouse moneys used by any agent or representative at large of said candidate 
Cooper Gudger Linthicum Rubey for said purposes when known to the candidate. The said statement 
Covington Hamill Littlepage Rucker, Colo. shall be verified by the oath of the candidate, taken before an officer 
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authorized to administer oaths under the law of the State in which he 
is a candidate, and shall be sworn to by the candidate in the district 
in which he is a candidate or Representative in Congress. 

The several district courts of the United States shall have jurisdic- 
tion to punish violations of this act, and on conviction of any candidate 
for a violation of this section or of filing a false statement of such ex- 
penses, he shall be punished by a fine of not less than $1,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were 106 ayes and 140 noes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays, and, 
pending that, I ask unanimous consent that the amendment may 
be again reported by the reading clerk now at the desk so that 
Members can understand what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois asks unani- 
mous consent, pending his demand for the yeas and nays, that 
the amendment may be again reported by the Clerk. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. k 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the demand of the 
gentleman from Illinois for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays 131, 


answered present“ 2, not voting 83, as follows: 


YRAS—172. 
Adair French Lindbergh Rees 
Akin, N. Y. Fuller Linthicum Roberts, Mass. 
Anderson, Minn. George Loud Roberts, Ney. 
Ansberry Gillett McCoy Rucker, Colo. 
Austin Gocke McCreary Sabath 
Barchfeld 7000 eDermott Saunders 
Barnhart Goodwin, Ark. McGutre, Okla. Seully 
Bartholdt Greene cKinley Sh 
Bathrick Guernse y Sims 
Berger Hamill Mclaughlin Sloan 
Borland Hamilton, Mich. MeMorran Smith, J. M. C. 
Bowman Hanna Madden Smith, Saml. W. 
Brown Hard Madison Speer 
Buchanan Harrison, N. X. aaue, Nebr. Stcencrson 
Bulkley Hartman Malby Stephens, Cal. 
Burke, S. Dak. a n Sterling 
Burke, Wis. Hawley Martin, S. Dak. Stevens, Minn. 
Butler Hayes Matthews Stone 
Cannon Helgesen Miller Sweet 
Cary Helm ondelt Switzer 
Catlin Hill Moore, Pa, Taylor, Colo. 
Cooper Hinds organ Taylor, 0 
Copley Howell Moss, Ind. ayer 
Covington Howland Mott. Thistlewood 
Cox, Ind. Hubbard Murdock Towner 
Drago Humphrey, Wash. Needham Townsend 
5 Jackson Nelson Tuttle 
Dalzell Kahn Norris, Underhill 
Danforth Kendall N Utter 
Davidson Kennedy Page Volstead 
Davis, Minn. Kent Patton, Pa Vreeland 
Dodds Kinkaid, Nebr. Pepper varburton 
Doughton Knowland Pickett Wedemeyer 
upre Konop rter Whitacre 
Dwight Kopp Pou Wickliffe 
Dyer Lafean Powers Wilder 
isch Lafferty Pray Willis 
Estopinal La Follette Prince Wilson, III. 
carr Tangham Prouty Wilson. Pa. 
Focht Langley 1218 Wood, N. J. 
Fordney awrence Rainey Woods, Tow: 
“oss Lenroot Randsdell, La. Young, Kans. 
Foster, III. Lewis Rauch Young, Mich. 
NAYS—131. 
Adamson Denver Hughes, Ga. Post 
Alken, S. C. Dickinson E es, N. J. Raker 
Alexander Dickson, Miss. H Randell, Tex. 
Allen cs Humphreys, Miss. Reilly 
Anderson, Ohio Difenderfer Jacoway Richardson 
Ashbrook Dixon, Ind. Johnson, Ky. Robinsoa 
Bartlett Donohoe Johnson, S. C. Roddenbery 
Beall, Tex. Doremus Jones Nothermel 
Bell, Ga. Edwards Kindred Rouse 
Blackmon Ellerbe ipp ubey 
Booher Faison Kitchin Rucker, Mo. 
Brartley Ferris Konig. Russell 
Burleson Fitzgerald Korbly Shackleford 
Burnett Flood, Va. 1 
Byrnes, S. C. Floyd, Lee, Ga. Sherley 
Byrns, Tenn. ranc Legare Sisson 
Callaway Garner Lever Slaytlen 
Candler Garrett Little; Small 
Cantrill odwin, N. C. Littleton Smith, Tex. 
Carlin Gordon loyd Sparkman 
Carter Gray beck Stanley 
Clark, Fla. Gregg, Pa. MeGillicuddy edman 
2 Gregg, Tex. McHenry Stephens, Miss. 
Clayton Gudger facon Stephens, 
line Hamlin Martin, Colo. Taylor, Ala. 
Collier Hammond omas 
Connell Hardwick Moon, Tenn. Tribble 
Cravens Harrison, Moore, Tex. bull 
Cullop Hay Morr Underwood 
Curle Henry, Tex. urray Watkins 
Dau 2 Holland Oldfield Witherspoon 
vis, W. Va Houston 2 at Young, Tex. 
rs 


Kinkead, N. J. 


NOT VOTING—S83. 
Higgins Payne 
Andrus. Fairchild Hobson Plumle 
Anthony Fields Hughes, W. Va. lRedfiel 
Binley James Riordan 
tes. ornes Latta Rodenberg 
Bingham Foster, Vt. Lee, Pa Sells 
oehne Fowler Levy Sharp 
Bradley Gallagher Lindsay Simmons 
roussard Gardner, Mass. Longworth Suap 
Burgess Gardner, N. J. Loudenslager Smith, Cal. 
Burke, Pa. lass ea Smith, N. Y. 
Calder Goldfogle McKenzie Stack 
Campbell Gould Maher Sulloway 
Graham Mitchell Sulzer 
Cox, Ohio Griest Moon, Pa. Talbott, Md. 
Currier Hamilton, W. Va. Morse, Wis. Talcott, N. Y. 
Davenport Harris Olmsted Tilson 
De Forest Heald z O'Shaunessy Weeks 
Draper Heflin Palmer White , 
Driscoll, D. A. Henry, Conn. Parran Wilson, N. X. 
Driscon, M. E. Hensley Patten, N. V. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ropennena. 

Mr. James with Mr. MCCALL. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Gourd with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr. PATTEN of New York with Mr. Skzur. 

Mr. Frerp with Mr. PARRAN. 

Mr. Warre with Mr. Trson. 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. MITCHELL. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the first part of the amendment 
which has just been agreed to is not in proper form, and I ask. 
unanimous consent to offer an amendment to the amendment in 
order that it may be perfected, to give it the proper caption. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question having been ordered, 
the gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous consent to perfect 
the amendment as follows. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the first five lines and insert 
in deu thereof the following: 


Src. 2. That a new section be added to sald act at the end thereof, 
to be known as section 11, as follows: Section 11.“ 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that is simply to put the proper 
caption to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follaws: 

On Ine 2, page 2, after the word,“ which,” insert the words “a Rep- 
resentative or”; in line 3 strike out the words “in two or more States.” 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 6, noes 90. 
So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the amended bill. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Is it proper at this stage of the 
proceedings to move to recommit with instructions? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The question was taken, and the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
what the number of the section is that was put on the bill a few 
moments ago? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted to answer 
the gentleman, I will state that it will be section 2 of the bill 
and section 11 of the law. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit 
this bill to the Committee on the Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress, with instructions 
to report the bill back forthwith with section 2 of the bill 
stricken. out. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is the 
gentleman who makes the motion opposed to the bill? 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. As it is now, yes; and so is 
eyery other man who wants publicity. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we are willing to vote for the bill. Let 
the gentleman yote against it on the final roll call. That is the 
test. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
against it on the final roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is not debatable. The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Missouri to recommit 
this bill to the Committee on the Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress to report the same 


I did not say I would vote 


back forthwith with section 2 of the bill stricken out. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MANN) there were—ayes 155, noes 136. 
Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 157, nays 149, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 81, as follows: 


YBAS—157, 


Adair Dickson, Miss. James Reilly 
Adamson Dies Johnson, Ky. Richardson 
Aiken, S. C. Difenderfer Jobnson, S. C. Robinson 
Allen Dixon, Ind. Jones Roddenbery 
Anderson, Ohio Donohoe Kindred Rothermel 
Ansberry Doremus Kipp Rouse 
Ashbroo Doughton Kitchin Rubey 
Barnhart Edwards Konig Rucker, Colo. 
Bartlett Falson Korbly Rucker, Mo. 
Bathrick Ferris Lamb Russell 
Beall, Tex, Fitzgerald Lee, Ga, Sabath 
Bell, Ga. Flood, Va. Legare Saunders 
Blackmon Floyd, Ark. ver Scully 
Booher Foster, III. Lewis Shackleford 
Brantley Francis Linthicum Sheppard 
Brown Garner Littlepage Sherley 
Burleson Garrett Littleton Sims 
Burnett Godwin, N. C. Lloyd Sisson 
Byrnes, S. C. Goeke Lobeck Slayden 
Byrns. Tenn. Gordon McCoy Small 
Callaway Gould McDermott Smith, Tex. 
Candler Gregg, Pa. McGillicuddy Sparkman 
Cantrill Gregg, Tex, McHenry Stanley 
Carlin Gudger Macon Stedman 
Carter Hamlin Maguire, Nebr. Stephens, Miss. | 
Clark, Fla. Hammond Martin, Colo. Stephens, Tex. 
Claypool Hardwick Mays Taylor, Ala. | 
Clayton Harrison, Miss. Moon, Tenn. Taylor, Colo, 
Cline Harrison, N. Y. Moore, Tex. Thomas 
Collier ay Morrison ‘Tribble 
Connell Helm Murray Turnbull 
Covington Henry, Tex. Oldfield Underhill 
Cravens Holland Padgett Underwood 
Cullop Houston Page Watkins 
ley Howard Peters Witherspoon 
Daugherty Hughes, Ga. Post Young, Tex. 
Davis, W. Va. n N. J. Pou The Speaker 
Dent Hull Rainey 
Denver Humphreys, Miss. Randell, Tex. 
Dickinson Jacoway Rauch 
NAYS—140. 
Akin, N. Y. George Lindbergh Roberts, Nev. 
Alexander Gillett Loud Sherwood 
Anderson, Minn. Good McCall Sloan 
Austin Goodwin, Ark. McCreary Smith, J. M. C. 
Barebfeld jray McGuire, Okla, Smith, Saml. W. 
Bartholdt Greene McKinley Speer 
Berger Guernsey McKinney Steenerson 
Borland Hamill McLaughlin Stephens, Cal, 
Bowman Hamilton, Mich, McMorran Sterling 
Buchanan Hanna Madden Stevens, Minn. 
Bulkley Hardy Madison Stone 
Burke, S. Dak, Hartman Malby Sulloway 
Burke, Wis augen Mann Sweet 
Butler Hawley Martin. S. Dak. Switzer 
Cannon Hayes Matthews Taylor, Ohio 
ay Helgesen Miller hayer 
Catlin Till Mondell Thistlewood 
Cooper Hinds Moore, Pa. owner 
Cop ey Howell Morgan Townsend 
Cox, Ind. Howland Mott Tuttle 
Crago Hubbard Murdock Utter 
8 Humphrey, Wash. Needham Volstead 
alzell Jackson Nelson Vreeland 
Danforth Kahn Norris Warburton 
Davidson Kendall Nye Wedemeyer 
Davis, Mirn, Kennedy Patton, Pa. Whitacre 
odds Kent Pepper Wickliffe 
Dupre Kinkaid, Nebr. Pickett Wilder 
Dwight Knowland Porter Willis 
Dyer Konop Powers Wilson, III. 
Esch Kopp Pray Wilson, Pa. 
Estopinal Lafean Prince Wood, N. J. 
Farr Laffert Prouty Woods, Iowa 
Focht La Follette Pujo Young, Kans. 
Fordney Langham Raker Young, Mich, 
Foss Langley Ransdell, La. 
French Lawrence ees 
Fuller Lenroot Roberts, Mass. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 


Kinkead, N. J. 


Webb 


RECORD HOUSE. 


NOT VOTING - 81. 
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Ames Ellerbe Higgins Plumle 
Andrus Evans Hobson Redfiel 
Anthory Fairchild Hughes, W.Va. Riordan 
Ayres Fields Latta Rodenberg 
Bates Finley Lee, Pa, Sells 
Bingham Fornes rary Sharp 
Boehne Foster, Vt. Lindsay Simmons 
Bradley Fowler Longworth Sierp 
Broussard Gallagher Loudenslager Smith, Cal. 
Burgess Gardner, Mass. McKenzie Smith, N. Y. 
Burke, Pa Gardner, N. J. Maher Stack 
Calder Glass Mitchell Sulzer 
Campbell Goldfogle Moon, Pa. Talbott, Md. 
Conry Grabam Morse, Wis. Talcott, N. X. 
Cox, Ohio Griest Moss, In Tilson 
Currier Hamilton, W. Va. Olmsted Weeks 
Davenport Harris O'Shaunessy White 

De Forest Heald Palmer Wilson, N. Y. 
Draper Heflin Parran 

Driscoll, D. A. Henry, Conn. Patten, N. Y. 

Driscoll, M. E. Hensley Payne 


So the motion to recommit the bill with instructions was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. ELLERBE with Mr. Grrest. 

Mr. Moss of Indiana with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a recapitulation of the vote. 

The SPEAKER, It is not proper to ask for a recapitulation 
until the vote is announced. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the demand for a 
recapitulation. 

Mr, RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in compliance with 
the instructions of the House of Representatives, I report back 
from the Committee on Election of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress the bill H. R. 2058, 
amended by striking out section 2 in accordance with the di- 
rection of the House, and upon that bill and amendment I 
move the previous question to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reports back from the Com- 
mittee on the Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress the bill H. R. 2958, with an amendment 
striking out section 2, and on that and the passage of the bill 
he demands the previous question. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. I take it it is necessary in any event to order a 
reengrossment of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr, MANN. Is it in order to ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment? 

The SPHAKER. Why, a vote would be had on the amend- 
ment, of course. The question is on ordering the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the amendment re- 
ported by the gentleman from Missouri from his committee. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri and Mr. HOUSTON demanded a 
division. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BORLAND. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire whether 
the gentleman from Missouri 

Mr. FERRIS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. There is already one pending. 

Mr. BORLAND. Just a moment. The parliamentary in- 
quiry is this: The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] has 
reported a bill from his committee without any amendment on 
it. There is no amendment to vote on. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BORLAND. The bill has been reported with the section 
stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment that the gentleman from 
Missouri reported is to strike out section 2 of this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the amendment re- 
ported from the Clerk’s desk. It has not been reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. GaRRETT. Does the gentleman ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be reported? 

Mr. MANN. I did not ask unanimous consent. I asked it 
as a matter of right. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. ANSWERED “ PRESENT” —2. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. Kinkead,N.J. Webb 
The Clerk read as follows: NOT VOTING—83. 
Strike out section 2, which reads as follows: Ames Ellerbe Higgins Payne 
“Sec, 2. That a new section be added to said act at the end thereof, | Andrus Evans Hobson Plumile. 
to be known as section 11, as follows: Anthony Fairchild Hughes, W.Va. Redflel 
“Sec. 11. It shall be the duty of every candidate for Representa- | Ayers Fields Latta Riordan 
tive in Congress of the United States, at least 10 days before an Bates Finley Lee, Pa. Rodenberg 
entree or primary election before which he is a candidate, to file wi Bingham Fornes Levy Sabath 
he Clerk of the House of Representatives at Washington, in the Dis- | Bochne Foster, Vt. Lindsay Sells 
trict of Columbia, a full and correct statement of all moneys or things Bradle: Fowler Longworth Skarp 
of value received from any source and used b; in any way for the | Brantley Gallagher Loudenslager Simmons 
purpose of securing his election, and said statement shall contain a | Broussard Gardner, Mass. McKenzie 55 
true account of all moneys used by any agent or representative of said | Burgess Gardner, N. J. Maher Smith, Cal. 
candidate for said purposes when known to the candidate. The Burke, Pa, Glass Mitchell Smith, N. X. 
statement shall be verified by the oath of the candidate, taken before | Calder Goldfogle Moon, Pa. Stack 
an officer authorized to administer oaths under the law of the State | Campbell Graham Morrison Sulzer 
in which he is a candidate, and shall be sworn to by the candidate in nry Griest Morse, Wis. Talbott, Md 
the district In which he is a candidate for Representative in Congress. | Cox, Ohio Hamilton, W. Va. Moss, Ind. Talcott, N. X. 
“The several district courts of the United States shall have juris- | Currier Harris Olmsted THson 
diction to punish violations of this act, and upon conviction of any | Davenport Heald O'Shaunessy Weeks 
candidate for the violation of this section or of filing a false statement | Draper Heflin Palmer ‘hite bs 
of such expenses, he shall be punished by a fine of not less than | Driscoll, D. A. 5 Conn. Parran Wilson, N. X. 
$1,000.” Driscoll, M. E. Hensley Patten, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. The real thing to be voted on is striking 
that amendment out. When the names of Members are called 
those in favor of striking it out will say “aye” and those op- 
posed will say “no,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 165, nays 139, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
voted in the affirmative. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

The folowing additional pair was announced: 


answered “ present” 2, not voting 83, as follows: 


YEAS—165. 
Adair Dies Jacoway Richardson 
Adamson Difenderfer James Robinson 
Alken, S. C. Dixon, Ind. Johnson, Ky. Roddenbery 
Alexander Donohoe Johnson, S. C. Rothermel 
Allen Doremus Jones touse 
Anderson, Ohio Doughton Kindred Rubey 
AART upre Kipp Rucker, Colo, 
Ashbroo Edwards Kitchin Kucker, Mo. 
Barnhart Estopinal Koni Russell 
Bartlett aison Korbly Saunders 
Bathrick Ferris mb Scull 
Beall, Tex. Fitzgerald Lee, Ga. Shackleford 
Bell, Ga Flood, Va. Legare Sheppard 
Blackmon Floyd, Ark, Lever Sherley 
her Foster, III. Linthicum Sherw 
Borland Francis Little Sims 
Burleson Garner Littleton Sisson 
Burnett Garrett Lloyd Slayden 
Byrnes, 8. C. Godwin, N. C. Lobeck 11 
Byrns, Tenn. Goeke McCoy Smith, Tex, 
Callaway Goodwin, Ark. McDermott Sparkman 
Candler Gordon McGillicuddy Stanley 
Cantrill Gould McHenry St n 
Carlin Gregg, Pa. Macon Stephens, Miss. 
Carter Gregg, Tex. Maguire, Nebr. Stephens, Tex. 
Clark, Fla, Gudger Martin, Colo. Taylor, Ala. 
Claypool Hamill Mays Taylor, Colo. 
Clayton Hamlin Moon, Tenn. Thomas 
ine Hammond Moore, a 
Collier Hardwick urra, Tribble 
Connell ison, Oldfield ‘Turnbull 
Covington Harrison, N, L. Padgett ttle 
x, In ay age Underhill 
Crayens Helm Peters Underwood 
Cullop Henry, Tex. Post Va 
Curle Hollan Pou Wickliffe 
Daugherty Houston Tuo ‘Witherspoon 
Davis, W. Va. Howard Rainey Yo „Tex. 
Dent Hughes, Ga. Randell, Tex. The Speaker 
Denver Hughes, N. J. Ransdell, La. 
Dickinson Hull Rauch 
Dickson, Miss. Humphreys, Miss. Reilly 
NAYS—139. 
Akin, N. X. r Lenroot Raker 
Anderson, Minn. Gillett Lewis Rees 
Austin Good Lindbergh Roberts, Mass. 
Barchfeld Gray Loud Roberts, Ney. 
Bartholdt Greene McCall Sloan 
erger Guernsey eCreary Smith, J. M. C. 
Bowman Hamilton, Mich. McGuire, Okia, Smith, Saml. W. 
Brown Hanna Kinley npa 
Buchanan Hardy MekKinne. 8 erson 
Bulkley lartman McLaug Stephens, Cal. 
Burke, S. Dak. Haugen McMorran Sterling 
urke, W. Hawley Madden Stevens, Minn. 
utler Hayes Madison Stone 
Cannon Helgesen Malby Sulloway 
Ca Till ann weet 
Catlin Hinds Martin, S. Dak. Switzer 
Cooper Howell tthews Taylor, Ohio 
Copley Howland Miller yer 
Crago Hubbard Mondell Thistlewood 
Crumpacker Humphrey, Wash. Moore, Pa. Towner 
Dalzell Jackson forgan Utter 
Danforth Kabn Mott Volstead 
Davidson Kendall Murdock Vreeland 
Davis, Minn, nnedy Needham Warburton 
Fo Kent Nelson Wedemeyer 
Dodds Kinkaid, Nebr. Norris Whitacre 
Dwight Knowland Nye Wilder 
Dyer Konop Patton, Pa. Willis 
Esch Kopp Pepper Wilson, III. 
Farr Lafean Pickett Wilson, Pa. 
Focht Lafferty Porter Wood, N. J. 
Yordney La Follette Powers Woods, Iowa 
Foss Langham Pray Young, Kans, 
French Langley Prince Young, Mich, 
Faller Lawrence Prouty 


Until further notice: 
Mr. BRANTLEY with Mr. HARRIS. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is now on the passage of the 


bill. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 


yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 307, nays 0, 
answered “present” 0, not voting 82, as follows: 


Adair 
Adamson 
Aiken. S. C. 
Akin, N. X. 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson, Minn. 
Anderson, Ohio 
Ansberry 
Ashbrook 
Austin 
Barchfeld 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett 
Rathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Lell, Ga. 
Blackmon 


Buchanan 
Bulkley 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Burleson 


Cannon 
Cantrill 


Catlin 
Clark, Fla. 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 
Collier 
Connell 
Gao! er 
Jopley 
Covington 
Cox, Ind. 


Daugherty 
Davidson 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, W. Va. 


YEAS—307. 
De Forest Helgesen 
Dent elm 
Denver Henry, Tex. 
Dickinson Till 
Dickson, Miss. Hinds 
Dies Hobson 
Difenderfer Holland 
Dixon, Ind, Houston 
Dodds Howard 
Donohoe Howell 
Doremus Howland 
Doughton Hubbard 
Dupre Hughes, Ga. 
Dwight hes, N. J. 
Dyer Hull 
Edwards Humphrey, Wash. 
Esch Humphreys, Miss. 
Estopinal Jackson 
Faison Jacoway 
Farr James 
Ferris Johnson, Ky. 
Fitzgerald Johnson, S. C. 
Flood. Va. Jones 
Floyd, Ark. hn 
Focht Kendall 
Fordney Kennedy 
Foss Kent 
Foster, III. Kindred 
francis = - Kinkaid, Nebr. 
French Kinkead, N. J. 
Fuller Kipp 
Garner Kitehin 
Garrett Knowland 
George onig 
Gillett Konop 
Godwin, N. C. Kopp 
Goeke Korbly 
Good Lafean 
Goodwin, Ark. Lafferty 
Gordon La Follette 
Gould samb 
Gray Langham 
Greene Langley 
Gregg, Pa. Lawrence 
Gregg, Tex. Lee, Ga 
Gudger gare 
Guernsey Lenroot 
Hamill Lever 
Hamilton, Mich. Lewis 
Hamlin Lindbergh 
Hammond Linthicum 
Hanna ttle 
Hardwick Littleton 
ar Lloyd 
Harrison, Miss. Lobeck 
Harrison, N. Y. Loud 
Hartman McCall 
Haugen McCoy 
Hawley McCreary 
Hay McDermott 
Hayes McGillicuddy 


On that, Mr. Speaker, I ask the 


McGuire, Okla. 
McHenry 
McKinley 
McKinney 
McLaughlin 
MeMorran 
Macon 

Madden 


Ma 

Mann 

Martin, Colo. 
Martin, S. Dak. 
Mays ` 
Miiler 

Mondell 

Moon, Tenn. 
Moore, Pa. 
Month, Tex. 


Morgan 
Moss, Ind. 
Mot 


Ransdell, La. 
Rauch 

Reeg 

Reilly 
Richardson 
Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Nev. 
Robinson 
Roddenbery 
Nothermel 
Rouse 


Rucker; Colo. 
Rucker, Mo. 
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Russell Sparkman Taylor, Ohio Webb and the opposition are to have 10 hours, that would mean 20 
Sabath Speer Thayer Wedemeyer hours of general debate 
Saunders Stanley ‘Thistlewood Whitacre s ? 
Seully Stedman Thomas Wickliffe Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it takes that length of time, we 
5 5 A 8 ae will continue the debate, and I have no desire to cut off debate 
spe i> apre - duly; but I should like to finish the general debate in three 

Sher! Stephens, Miss, ‘Tribble Wilson, Tl un ; ; g 
Sherwood Stephens, Tex. ‘Turnbull Wilson, Pa days, if we can do it. i 

ms Sterling Tuttle Witherspoon Mr. BURLESON. Or even ina shorter time. 
Slavden SET ee AN Wega aoe Mr. CLAYTON, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Sloan Sulloway Itter Young, Kans. Merz.] is in accord with the gentleman from Alabama on this 
SLE MEG. Siaor, Veemi = Xue’ Mug™ | Proposition? 
777 8 
mith, Tex. faylor, Colo. ‘atkins A > s 

NOT VOTING—S2. ` tlemen on that side who are in favor of the bill. 
Amoa Driscoll, M. I. Pensloy payne. 1775 DICKINSON. Out of your time? 
dris “nerpo grins X y k iy 

Anthony parana 1 Rughe, W. Va. peanas 7 52 N up: 5 B oe 

yres ‘aire n $ z $ š 
Bates Vields Lee, Pa Rodenberg The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
Berzor Finley vy Sells to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
Peeks Foster, Vt- 56 Mr. UNDERWOOD. TI do. 
Bradley Fowler Loudenslager Slemp Mr. DALZELL. I simply want to say to the gentleman from 
Hah SO A a — 8 Alabama that there is no desire on this side of the House, or 
Burgess Gardner, N. J. Matthews Stack upon the part of those whom I represent, to protract the debate 
rele Pa, cins i Mitchel PR 114 unduly, I do not belfeve we 1 have any trouble at all in 
alder yoldfosle Moon, Pa. ott, Nd. agreeing upon a time to close the debate. 
GARDURI 3 7 55 e n . Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course we want to conclude the de- 
Cox. Dbio Hamtiton, W. Va. e wreaks bate on this bill at 5 early 15 oe as 1 1 eae ae +i 15 
. 2 Bog i disposition not to give the Members who really want to debate 
eh i Helis Terran ba asa the bill a fair opportunity to do so. 


Drapor 
Driscoll, D. A. Henry. Conn. Patten, N. I. 

The SPEAKDR. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr, Crark of Missouri, and he 
voted in the affirmative. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. BRANTLEY with Mr. IIdoINs. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The announcement of the result was received with applause. 

On motion of Mr. Rucker of Missouri, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 

LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to withdraw from 
the files of the House without leaving copies papers in the fol- 
lowing cases, no adverse report linying been made thereon: 

At the request of Mr. Rucker of Colorado, the papers in the 
case of Jeanie G. Lyles (61st Cong.). 

At the request of Mr. LA FoLLETTE, the papers in the case of 
John P. Fitzgerald (H. R. 23132; Gist Cong., 2d sess.). 

At the request of Mr. Covryeron, the papers in the cases of 
William Lockart (Elst Cong.); E. Strimel (61st Cong.) ; and 
Oscar Ernst (61st Cong.) 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr: UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) 
to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes; and pending that motion, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be equally divided be- 
tween the two sides, one half of the time to be controlled by 
myself and the other half by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Datzern] in general debate. 

Mr. McCALL., Mr. Speaker 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And I will state that I intend to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCALL] five hours 
of iny time for him to yield to gentlemen on his side of the 
House who are in favor of the bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Is it understood that there will be three 
days’ general debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Two or three days. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman include that in his mo- 
tion—the three days? 

a Mr. UNDERWOOD: No; I do not ask for any limitation of 
me, 

Mr. CLAYTON. I simply wanted the information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of House bill 
4412, generally known as the reciprocity bill, and pending that 
he asks unanimous consent that the time be controlled, one-half 
by him and one-half by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Datzenn], the gentleman from Alabama yielding five hours 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I do not include that in the request. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to suggest to the gentleman from 
Alabama if he yields five hours to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr: McCatr] and reserves a like time to himself, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. UNpERWoop was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SHERLEY in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, and the Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4412, the 
reciprocity bill, and had come to no resolution thereon, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that leave be given to each and all gentlemen who have 
addressed the House to-day on the publicity bill to extend re- 
marks in the Recorp on that subject for five legislative days. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do 
now adjourn. z 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 


day, April 15, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report of examination of Willamette River from Oregon City to 
Eugene, Oreg. (H. Doc. No. 13), was taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
ordered to be printed, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 52) to 
authorize the payment of certain claims for damages sustained 
by prairie fire on the Rosebud Indian Reservation, in South 
Dakota, and the same was referred to the Committee on Indian , 
Affairs. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 5137) to amend sections 5 
and 6 of an act entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
United States commissioners over offenses committed in a por- 
tion of the permanent Hot Springs Mountain Reservation, 
Arkansas,” approved April 20, 1904; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 5138) permitting the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the St. Croix 
River between the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 5139) to create a national arbi- 
tration tribunal and to define the duties and powers thereof; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5140) to provide for the award of congres- 
sional medals of honor to officers of the nayal service; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 5141) to provide and pay ad- 
ditional compensation to the rural free-delivery carriers of mail 
in the United States, and providing an appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5142) to establish a fish-culture station at 
the city of Fargo, in the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5143) to establish a fish-culture station at 
or near Sykeston, in the State of North Dakota; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LITTLETON: A bill (H. R. 5144) to provide for the 
appointment of an additional district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 5145) authorizing the city 
of Hot Springs, Ark., to occupy and construct buildings for the 
use of the fire department of said city on lot No. 3, block No. 
115, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 5146) provid- 
ing for the construction of a walk from the National Military 
Cemetery at Natchez, Miss., to the sidewalks of the city of 
Natchez; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 5147) to provide for the sale of 
the United States military reservation at Fort Walla Walla, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylyania: A bill (H. R. 5148) to de- 
clare and define the jurisdiction of courts as to the question of 
the constitutionality of acts of Congress and of the yarious 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 5149) for the 
relief of soldiers of the Civil War, the War with Spain, and the 
Philippine insurrection; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 5150) for the relief of postal 
employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5151) to change the loca- 
tion of the office of collector of customs at Yaquina, Oreg., to 
Newport, Oreg.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 5152) pro- 
viding for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at McComb, in the State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 5153) to cede jurisdiction 
to the State of Georgia over certain land in Fulton County; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: Resolution (H. Res. 90) asking for investi- 
gation of “ Taylor system“ of shop management; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. CARTER: Resolution (H. Res. 91) requesting the 
President of the United States to furnish information regarding 
the appointment of D. C. McCurtain as chief of the Choctaws; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution (H. Res. 92) requesting the 
President to transmit to Congress correspondence relating to 
Japanese immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: Resolution (H. Res, 98) 
authorizing the chairman of the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service to appoint clerk and messenger to said committee; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Resolution (H. Res. 94) providing for com- 
pensation for an attendant in the ladies’ reception room of 
the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 69) making the 
12th day of February in each year a legal holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HARDWICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 70) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution by providing that all 
of section 2 of the fourteenth amendment except its first sen- 
tence shall be repealed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 5154) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph Klinefelter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5155) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Luff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5156) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin V. Bennett; te the Committee on Iuvalld Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5157) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Nighswander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5158) granting an increase of pension to 
Anthony Lafor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5159) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John H. Blessing; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5160) granting a pension to Joseph Me- 
Curdy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5161) granting a pension to Herbert O. 
Kohr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5162) for the relief of Ramon 
B. Harrison; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (HI. R. 5163) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John F. Wilson; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. f 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 5164) granting a pension to 
Emma Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5165) granting a pension to Harriet 
Squier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5166) granting an 
increase of pension to Andrew Scott; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5167) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry B. Munklett, alias Henry Reinhardt; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5168) granting an increase of pension to 
August Spergel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5169) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Walts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5170) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Summers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5171) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Ehalt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5172) granting an increase of pension to 
David Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5173) granting an increase of pension to 
Gilbert E. Bridgewater; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5174) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis R. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5175) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Lindley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5176) granting an increase of pension 
Clark Duggins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5177) granting an increase of pension 
Pulaski T. Gaither; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5178) granting an increase of pension 
Marquis L. Walts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5179) granting an increase of pension 
Philip S. Duley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5180) granting an increase of pension 
Lyman C. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5181) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel E. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5182) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrisson M. Stratton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5183) granting an increase of pension to 
George D. Allhands; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5184) granting an increase of pension to 
Coleman Romine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5185) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Reed, sr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5186) granting an increase of pension to 
Luther Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5187) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard L. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5188) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Hix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5189) granting an increase of pension to 
William Birth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a Dill (H. R. 5190), granting an increase of pension to 
Francis X. Busam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Atso, a bill (H. R. 5191) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Crist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5192) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Cummins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5193) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Jenner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5194) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Fite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 5195) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5196) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias Klingel; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5197) granting a pension to Agnes Conrad; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5198) granting a pension to Martin Hirt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ~ 

Also, a bin (H. R. 5199) granting a pension to William 
Newton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5200) granting a pension to Mary A. Burk; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 5201) for the 
relief of Sarah Elizabeth Watson, administratrix of the estate 
of David Buck, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5202) for the relief of Girard G. Butler; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5203) for the relief of heirs of Moses J. 
Ferguson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5204) for the relief of the heirs at Jaw of 
Johh A. Regan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5205) for the relief of the heirs of Louis 
Cato, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5206) for the relief of the heirs of J. B. 
Clark, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5207) for the relief of the heirs of Ben- 
jamin Whitehead; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5208) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
Louis ‘Summers, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5209) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Fannie Solari, heir of 
Emanuel M. Solari, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5210) granting a pension to Annie W. 
Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 5211) granting a pension 
to M. B. Cavanaugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5212) for the relief of J. Caples Mallonee; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5213) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
William Coolidge; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5214) to pay to the heirs of Lieut. Col. 
John McIntosh, late of McIntosh County, Ga., certain moneys 


due for his services in the War of the American Revolution; to 


the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 5215) granting an increase of 
pension to La Roy B. Church; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5216) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward P. Havens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 5217) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles J. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8218) granting a pension to Margaret 
Furnier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5219) granting a pension to Arye John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5220) to correct the military record of 
Samuel P. Hedges; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 6221) granting a pension 
claim to Joseph Hunter; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 5222) granting a pension 
to Mercy Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5223) granting a pension to 
Frederick L. Gray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A Dill (H. R. 5224) for the relief of 
Joseph B. Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3225) for the relief of John T. Waters; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (I. R. 5226) for the relief of Jacob Dillon; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5227) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
Fullerton, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5228) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
John G. Burrus, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5229) granting an increase of pension to 
William Blackburn; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5230) granting an inerease of pension to 
W. H. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5231) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Boles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5232) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Vandergrift; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5233) granting an increase of pension to 
Cadle Burrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5284) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Bess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3235) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3236) granting’ an increase of pension to 
Moses A. Stark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5237) granting a pension to Sophia C. 
Nell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 3238) granting a pension to Aaron B. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5239) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John H. Hubbard; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5240) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George W. Kinzley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 5241) granting an increase of 
pro to Stephen F. Wells; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 5242) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3243) granting an increase of pension to 
Delos Dubois; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5244) granting an increase of pension to 
William Benjamin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5245) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5240) granting a pension to George II. 
Woodruff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5247) granting a pension to Gilbert M. 
Chamberlain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 5248) grant- 
ing a pension to Marcus L. Getter; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bil (H. R. 5249) granting an increase 
of pension to Jonathan S. Tindall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5250) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis W. England; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5251) granting a pension to Nancy Hoff- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (IH. R. 5252) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles F. M. Morgan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (II. R. 5253) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5254) granting an increase of pension to 


Samuel L. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5255) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5256) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac J. Monk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5257) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Keene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5258) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson B. Haskell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5259) granting a pension to Mary K. 
Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 5260) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James M. Holliday; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5261) granting an increase of pension to 
Commodore R. Lones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5262) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac ©. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5203) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Cheyne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5264) granting an increase of pension to 
Jamison R. Hunter; to the ‘Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5265) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry U. Caswell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5266) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel G. A. Fields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 5267) granting an increase 
af pension to John Cummins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 

ons, 
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By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 5268) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Grove; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5269) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5270) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Mason; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5271) to correct the military record of 
Patrick H. McGee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 5272) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Quigley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3273) granting an increase of pension to 
Emnia H. Hackett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5274) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine J. Warren; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 5275) granting an increase of 
nension to Thomas F. Chenoweth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3276) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Coates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5277) granting a pension to Arthur B. 
Brooks; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON; A bill (H. R. 5278) for the relief of 
L. B. Wyatt; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5279) for the relief of Maj. Sanford Will- 
banks; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5280) for the relief of John Thomas 
Owen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5281) for the relief of Anderson Malon; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5282) for the relief of Henry C. Haynes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5283) for the relief of the estate of Isaac 
Winston, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5284) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
correct the record of Calhoun Malone; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 5285) granting an increase of 
pennon to Thomas S. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany bill for increase 
of pension for Samuel L, D. Hudson; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolution of Bethlehem Grange, No. 


1752, of Coshocton, Ohio, against the proposed Canadian reci- 
procity treaty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, evidence to be filed with the claim of William Canady 
for special relief; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Resolution of Trades and 
Labor Council of Fond du Lac, Wis., renionstrating against 
the mobilization of United States troops along the border of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of 68 farmers of Fond du Lae County, Wis., 
against the Canadian reciprocity treaty until the same princi- 
ple of free trade can be applied to what the American farmers 
have to buy; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Matter relating to repeal of cight-hour 
law; to the Committee on Labor. 3 

Also, letter of New York Cordage Co., relative to certain tariff 
rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of International Union of Steam En- 
gineers, Local No. 315, insisting upon having the battleship New 
York built in Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of Republican Club, 
Brooklyn, N. X., favoring the approval of the reciprocity agree- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Flora Grange, Boone County, 
III., against the Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HAMMOND: Petition of citizens of Jackson and 
Nobles Counties, Minn., against passage of Canadian reciprocity 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petitions of citizens of Jamestown, N. Dak., 
against rural parcels-post service, and of citizens of Walhalla, 
N. Dak., urging additional compensation to rural free-delivery 
carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens and farmers of Walsh County, N. 
Dak., against the Canadian reciprocity treaty bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


Also, petition of farmers against the Canadian reciprocity 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of towns against establishment of a local rural 
parcels-post service on the rural-delivery routes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition to increase the compensation of rural route 
free-delivery carriers of mail in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Paper to accompany bill (H. R. 4850) 
for the relief of the heirs of Ephraim Jordan, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, resolutions of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, 
protesting against the reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Papers to accompany bill for the relict 
of William J. Vandergrift; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. z 

Also, resolution of Tennessee Legislature, requesting a return 
of the cotton tax by the Federal Government in tlie years 1861- 
1868 to the States for educational purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 2 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of Local Bergen 
County Socialist Party, against sending troops to Mexican bor- 
der; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Johnsonburg Grange, No. 189, Patrons of 
Husbandry, against Canadian reciprocity bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of citizens of Paterson, N. J., protesting against 
a new arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LENROOT: Petition of Ole Jacobson and 55 others, 
against the proposed Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of Charles F. M. Morgan, Com- 
pany B, First Orezon Cavalry, relating to pension; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Hubbard Lake Grange, No. 192, 
Hubbard Lake, Mich., against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Papers to aeeompany bill to increase 
pension of Lafayette Mason, late of Company E. One hundred 
and seventy-eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of Fernando D. Foss and 
51 others, relative to the establishment of a national depart- 
ment of health; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Inte- 
rior Department. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanian: Resolutions of Coatesville, 
No. 170; Betsy Ross, No. 119; Pioneer, No. 380; Fairview, No. 
89; Old Glory, No. 56; Wilkes-Barre, No. 102; Black Creek, No. 
51; Energy, No. 284: Berwyn, No. 21; Egyptian, No. 144; 
Science, No. 52: Bloomsburg, No. 81; Reading, No. 122; Young 
America, No. 60; Friendship. No. 41; Columbia, No. 11; Hand 
in Hand, No. 50; Pride of Rast Mauch Chunk, No. 162; Mag- 
nolia, No. 183; Harmony, No. 124; Jennie Wade, No. 68: North 
Penn, No. 151; Cohocksink, No. 166; Purity, No. 48; Wisteria, 
No. 184; Hielman, No. 140; Fair, No. 791; Progress, No. 29; 
Morrace, No, 109; Pride of T. A. Armstrong, No. 92; Alfretta, 
No. 115; Richmond, No. 148; June Rose, No. 118; James G. 
Blaine, No. 2; Martha Washington, No. 87; Goddess of Liberty, 
No. 87; Spring Mountain, No. 171; Ann M. Ross, No. 187; 
Martha W. Crow, No. 65; Pride of West Hazelton, No. 201; Gen- 
eral J. C. Fremont, No. 32; Pride of Williamsport, No. 104; West 
Park, No. 108; Relief, No, 16; General D. B. Birney, No. 51; 
Loyal, No. 94; Mount Carmel, No. 42; Windom, No. 93; Lans- 
dale, No, 111; Major McKinley, No. 90; Lady Franklin, No. 85; 
Concord, No. 66; Evangeline, No. 179; J. P. Siegfried, No. 149; 
American Union, No, 587; Ardmore, No. 86; Unity, No. 14; 
James E. Hyatt, No. 127; Excelsior, No. 4; Lieutenant Cushing, 
No. 20; Valley Hill. No. 59; Sylvania, No. 71; Kensington, No, 
67; Puritan, No. 185; Pen and Pencil, No. 120; Keystone, No. 
107; Pottstown, No. 78; Oppstown, No. 195; Pride of Cones- 
toga, No. 142; Allegheny, No. 23; Pride of Manchester, No, 
25; Columbian, No. 125; Lawrence, No, 61; Walter S. Newhall, 
No, 203; Young America, No. 407; Greble, No. 13; Harrogate, 
No. 979; Charles W. Riggin, No. 878; Shenandoah Valley, No. 
580; Wissahickon, No. 100; Liberty, No. 2; Altoona, No. 152; 
Nuremberg, No. 763; West Park, No. 408; Lebanon Valley, No. 
885; Fairmount, No. 821; Pride of Felton, No. 75; Chester, No. 
36; Versailles, No. 691; Star, No. 55; Duncannon, No. 181; 
Pittston, No. 43; Riverside, No. 99; Harry Clay, No. 99; 'The 
Temple, No. 62; Sunbury, No. 31; Pittsburg, No. 84; E. A. Shu- 
bert, No. 5; Liberty Bell, No. 76; Kearsarge, No. 15; Greble, 
No. 1; Industry, No. 22; Lily of the Valley, No. 79; Milton, 
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No, 133; Volunteer, No. 13; Pride of Munson, No. 194; Good 
Interest, No. 187; Silver Crescent, No. 3; Resolute, No. 77; 
Pride of Welcome, No. 33; Logan, No. 60; Eden, No. 988; 
Malto, No. 36; Star of Oberlin, No. 155; Frankford, No. 123; 
Bellevue, No. 148; Lydia Darrah, No. 110; Clearfield, No. 146; 
General Putnam, No. 28; Wissahickon, No. 187; Dallastown, No. 
105; and West Chester, No. 45, Councils of Daughters of Lib- 
erty, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring enactment of an 
e test; to the Committee on Immigration aud Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. MOTT: Resolution of Sandy Creek Grange, No. 127, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Sandy Creek, N. X., in favor of a 
pe post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, resolutions of Great Bend Grange, No. 642, Great 
Bend, N. Y.; Pennellville Grange, No. 729, Pennellville, 
N. V.; Lafargeville Grange, No. 15, Lafargeville, N. X.; 
Jefferson County Pomona Grange, Watertown, N. X.; Am- 
boy Grange, No. 779, Amboy Center, N. X.; Star Grange, 
No. 9, Hannsfield, N. Y.; Thousand Island Grange, No. 593, 
Omar, N. X.; Pulaski Grange, No. 730, Pulaski, N. X.; Cape 
Vincent Grange, No. 599, Cape Vincent, N. X.; Oswego County 
Pomona Grange, Oswego, N. X.; Indian River Grange, Ant- 
werp, N. X.; Smithville Grange, No. 60, Smithville, N. X.; 
Plessis Grange, No. 629, Plessis, N. .; Lewis County Pomona 
Grange; Adams Center Grange, No, 590; and Gardner Corners 
Grange, Gardners Corners, N. Y., Patrons of Husbandry, against 
Canadian reciprocity bill (H. R. 4412); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of International Molders’ Union, Local No. 78, 
of Watertown, N. X., favoring repeal of the tax on oleomar- 
garine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Resolutions of John F. 
Godfrey Post, No. 93, Grand Army of the Republic, of Pasadena, 
Cal., in favor of Sulloway bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Papers to accompany bill for claim for 
arrearages of pension in case of Dr. Joseph Hunter; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Dr. C. F. King and 60 other 
citizens of Mount Cary, Ohio, against Canadian reciprocity 
agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturpay, April 15, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, whose love fills all space with rays divine, we hallow Thy 
name for that greatest of all events which demonstrates the 
power of life over death and which will be celebrated on the 
morrow with prayers of gratitude and anthems of praise 
throughout all Christendom; make us worthy we beseech Thee of 
such love and power. May our spiritual eyes be opened that 
we may penetrate the veil and behold our loved ones on the 
golden shore with outstretched arms to receive us. 


So long Thy power has blest us, sure it still 
Will lead us on 

O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which we have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


And when the tongue is eloquent no more 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 
Amen. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr. PLUMLBEY, a Representative from the second district of 

Vermont, appeared at the bar and took the oath of office. 
RECIPROCITY. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 4412, generally known as the reciprocity bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Inasmuch as the House is to resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House for a long, extensive, and 
important debate, I wish to inquire of the Speaker if the Com- 
mittee of the Whole has any power to grant leaye to print or to 
extend remarks in the Recorp? 

The SPEAKER. It has not except to the individual. That 
has been the uniform practice since I have been here. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, that if there is a desire on that side to have leaye to print, 
I will ask unanimous consent at this time for all gentlemen who 
speak on the bill to have that right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no such desire on this side; there 
is a desire to curtail it, and I suggest that the gentleman in- 
clude in his motion a provision that any request in Committee 
of the Whole for the right to extend remarks, or to print re- 
marks, be referred back to the House and not granted in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state that that motion would not 
be in order. The right of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union is governed by the rules of the House, 
and my motion could not infringe on those rules. These rules 
clearly provide that the committee can not grant general leave 
to print, but that it can grant the right to extend remarks. 

Mr. GARRETT. Any one Member can defeat it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is true. 

The SPEAKER. All this debate is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to ask the gentleman from Alabama a question. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. The regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan demands the 
regular order. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The motion of Mr. UN DERWOOD was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SHERLEY in 
the chair. = 

Mr. SHERLEY took the chair amid general applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4412, the Canadian reciprocity bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that I 
do not intend to make the opening speech on this bill myself, 
but expect to close the debate. I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, in opening the debate on the 
pending measure, I shall ask permission at the outset to ac- 
knowledge in behalf of the Democracy of the House our thanks 
and gratitude to the President of the United States for giving 
us, in this call for an extra session, the opportunity to quicken 
the fulfillment of our pledges made to the people. [Applause on 
Democratic side.] How well and how faithfully we have em- 
braced the opportunity thus far the proceedings of this House 
during the last 10 days attest. I wish, too, to congratulate the 
Democracy upon its prompt response to the people’s will and 
the quick redemption of its promises. 

Believing that the powers vested in and exercised by former 
Speakers were subversive of the rights of representative gov- 
ernment, we pledged the people that if we were given control 
of the House we would write into its rules that the one-man 
power should be destroyed, that the Speaker, whoever he might 
be, should no longer have the power to appoint conimittees, to 
pack committees, so that such legislation as the one man, the 
Speaker, might will should be kept in or brought out. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] We have faithfully kept that 
pledge. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Believing that, in the administration of the affairs of this 
House, there was wasteful extravagance of the people's money, 
that there had been useless offices created by the Republican 
Party and filled as political jobs, we pledged the people that, 
if we were given control, we would effect economy and abolish 
every political job in and around this Capitol. We have re- 
deemed that pledge. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We have 
not only abolished numbers of useless political offices and obso- 
lete committees, but in the current expenses of the House we 
have effected an economy of 25 per cent, an annual saving 
to the people and to the Federal Treasury of more than $180,000. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This, sir, is an earnest of that honest and economical adminis- 
tration which our party would give the country if intrusted 
with the control of all the departments of the Government. 

Believing that the Senate of the United States, and its past 
several years’ record amply justified the belief, was responsive 
neither to the will nor to the rights of the people, we pledged 
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that, so far as we should be given the power, we would submit 
to the legislatures of the several States an amendment to the 
Constitution whereby the Senators should be elected by a direct 
vote of the people. We have fully and faithfully kept that 
pledge. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Believing that the American clectorate had the right to know 
before the casting of its ballot to whom each political party 
was indebted for its campaign funds, we pledged the people that 
if we were given the power we would enact a law making it 
compulsory for contributions and the names of contributors and 
the disbursements to be made public before as well as after 
the election. That promise has been redeemed. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Before the election or before the nomina- 
tions? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the Republican statute the honest 
electorate found out only after it had voted who had bought 
the election. Under the Democratic bill we provide that the 
electorate before it cast its ballot shall know who is attempting 
to nurchase the election. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, we promised the people that if we were given 
the power, so far as our jurisdiction extended, instead of vio- 
lating the pledges, as has been done by our opponents, we would 
give to the people an honest revision of the tariff downward, 
and to-day we take the first step in the consummation of that 
pledge. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Never in the his- 
tory of the American Congress, either in the term of a Congress 
or of an administration, bas any party effected for the rights 
and interest of the people so much beneficent legislation and 
redeemed so many pledges as has the Democracy of this House 
within the short period of the last 14 days, [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] If the House did nothing else during this 
term, I could take its accomplishments and reforms made within 
these few days and match them against all the achievements of 
the Republican Party for the last decade. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.]! I am willing to put on one end of the scale 
our achievements and redemptions of pledges in the House in 
the last 14 days and on the other end the achievements and re- 
demptions of the Republican Party for the last 14 years, and 
then appeal to the intelligence, patriotism, and sense of justice 
of the American people to decide the preponderance. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The administration of President Taft will stand out to the 
future in unique solitude. It is the first in the history of the 
Government that has been forced, in the exercise of the power 
given the President by the Constitution, to convene on extraordi- 
nary occasious two sessions of Congress in one term. It is the 
first time in our history that a President has felt the neces- 
sity of calling an extra session when the popular branch of the 
Government was in the hands of an adverse party. This, fel- 
low Democrats, is a most splendid tribute from a Republican 
President to the patriotism and wisdom of the Democracy of this 
House. [Applause on the Democratic side] Let it be remem- 
bered that no Democrat is in the least responsible for this extra 
session, but that the sole responsibility for its necessity rests 
upon the members of the President's party in this Capitol. 

The Constitution declares that only on extraordinary ocea- 
sions shall the President convene Congress. The President first 
exercised this power when, sir, he was but a few days from his 
cath of inauguration. He felt, he knew, that as the result of 
12 years of Republican legislation, the exact age of the Dingley 
tariff, the condition both of the people and of the Treasury was 
so distressing that he was compelled to call Congress together 
to repeal the mest important and the most iniquitous law of 12 
years of Republican control. {Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And now, when the work of that session, called to undo 
former Republican legislation, has been on the statute books 
less than 2 years, he feels that its resulting conditions, con- 
fronting both the people and the cdministration, are so grave 
and so extraordinary that it is necessary to call together a Demo- 
cratic House and a Republican Senate in order to undo the 
legislation of that extra session. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

The first extra session was to repeal the Dingley iniquity; 
this extra session is to modify and repeal, so far as the Presi- 
dent dares to do it in order to hold his face with Republican 
leaders, the Payne-Aldrich iniquity. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] For 10 years I have been accustomed to hear, both 
from the other side of the aisle and from the White House, and 
always with a sense of the ridiculous, much talk and rant about 
Republican capacity for constructive statesmanship. Do you 
hear anything about that nowadays, gentleman? [Laughter.] 
Why, my friends, if any Republican in this presence would dis- 
play the audacity of referring to Republican constructive states. 
manship now, in the light of the last two years, every Repub- 


lican in the House would bow his head in humiliation and morti- 
fication. {Applause on the Democratic side.] You and I may 
differ in our opinion as to your capacity for legislative con- 
struction, but one thing is certain, your President believes that 
every important act you have done requires destruction. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.]! He called your first session 
together to destroy the only act upon which you claimed the 
right to control the Government; and he calls this session and 
begs us Democrats to help him destroy what you did in that 
session. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And, my friends, 
we are going to do it the best we can. [Laughter.] I have 
heard so long and so often on that side for the last 10 years 
praises for the occupant of the White House that it sounds 
neither good nor grateful to hear Republicans now denouncing 
the great dispenser of public patronage. Two years only of 
their President’s administration, and not a Republican leader 
on that side dares to stand and speak one commending word 
for their President. On the contrary, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dazu] and my friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney] and the majority of the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee in the last session, 
both in their report and on the floor, denounced their own 
President for turning traitor to Republican policies and princi- 
ples and indorsing Democratic policies and principles. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I read in the report on the reciprocity measure of the Repub- 
lcan majority on that committee in the last Congress, signed 
by Mr. Darzetn, Mr. Forpney, and others, which no doubt will 
be adopted as the minority report at this session, a denuncia- 
tion of the pending measure as “an abandonment of the policy 
of protection”; and they give that as a reason why a Repub- 
lican majority in the last Congress voted against and why a 
Republican majority in this Congress will vote against the bill. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] You Republicans denounce 
your President for his betrayal of Republican principles; we 
Democrats commend him for his conversion to Democratic 
policies. [Applause on the Democratic side.] ‘The standpatters 
say this bill is a blow at Republican protection. For that rea- 
son they oppose it. For that reason I advocate it. For the 
same reason every loyal, patriotic Democrat in and outside of 
this House ought to favor it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

I want to say to my Democratie colleagues that if there was 
no other reason that presented itself to my judgment to advo- 
cate and vote for this reciprocity measure, this report, written 
by the high chief priest of protection, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], would furnish the 
strongest reason why I, as a Democrat, should favor and adyo- 
eate it. It is a blow at Republican protection. Though this 
blow is a weak one, I will never raise my hand to stay it, espe- 
cially since the strength of our arguments has so appealed to 
the judgment of a Republican President that he stands with 
uplifted arm to make the assault. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Strike, Mr. President, strike! Although I have not an 
overflowing love for or an overabundant confidence in a Repub- 
lican administration, I will not abandon our cause because its 
righteousness has almost converted even a Republican Presi- 
aa our theory of the tariff. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Gentlemen, politics is a great humbler of a man's pride; it 
excepts not that of a President. Let me present to the House 
Mr. Taft before and Mr. Taft after the election. Let us see 
what the President before the election thought and said of us, 
who are now earnestly, faithfully, and patriotically cooperating 
with him to enact into law the pending measure. I hold in my 
hand the Republican textbook used in the campaign of 1910. In 
the attempt to persuade enough of the voters in this country to 
return here a Republican instead of a Democratic House, these 
words of Mr. Taft are carried in large black letters, so that 
whoever should glance at this book could not fail to see his 
opinion of my fellow Democrats: 

The difficulty with the Democratic MOL and the ronsons why the 
American people thus far have manifested their distrust of it, 1 be- 
cause it has no policy which the country can denend upon. 

And yet in less than six months lie is beseeching us, in order. 
to win back public favor to a repudiated administration, to help 
him put upon the statute books a Democratic policy. [Applause 
on the Democratie side] Let us read further: 

in trade Is that of irresponsible cri 8 be 
333 charged with responsibility for ie say tine tt 
utterly fails. 

Oh, my friends, how the vicissitudes of American politics 
humiliate the pride of even a President. Irresponsible obstrue- 
tionists! Utter failures! And yet before that libel upon a 
great and historic political organization, numbering within its 
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embrace over 7,000,000 voters, becomes cold upon his lips, the 
desperate necessities of a discredited administration send this 
President to bended knees, begging before this Democratic ma- 
jority. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] Instead of that 
daring and dashing defiance and cruel slander of the Democratic 
Party, he comes with outstretched hands and sobbing voice, 
cooing, loving, beseeching us to save his administration from 
certain oblivion by voting into law this reciprocity agreement. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Whatever be our preju- 
dices, we must commend his political judgment and wisdom. 
He finds himself and his administration in distressing straits. 
He must propose something to check increasing public disfavor. 
Ransacking in vain the history and record of his own party, he 
turns to that of our party, and in the hope to regain the people's 
confidence he resorts to a Democratic policy and presents it to 
the consideration of the Congress and the people as an adminis- 
tration measure. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This measure is Democratic. We are twitted by the stand- 
pat Republicans in the House, in the cloakroom, in the com- 
mittee room, and in the press with the taunt that we Democrats 
are standing by a Republican President. My friends, that talk 
does not interfere with me. We do sometimes stand by a Re- 
publican President and you sometimes stand by a Republican 
President. The difference is this: We Democrats stand by a 
Republican President only when he is right, while you Repub- 
licans stand by a Republican President only when he is wrong. 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that we are going to have a few 
patriotic, loyal Democrats on this side who feel it to be- their 
duty to vote against the pending measure. They tell me that 
one of the reasons why they can not reconcile it with their 
consciences is because it is a Republican measure—a Repub- 
lican President's measure. I want to say to those sensitive 
Democrats who are so prejudiced and who so hate anything 
coming from a Republican source, now, at this session, that if 
they had been equally as prejudiced and equally as sensitive 
as to the source from which measures came at the last extra 
session the Democrats would have written, with the aid of a 
few Republican votes, into the statute books a specific demand 
of the Democratic platform. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] And now these sensitive Democrats, here and elsewhere 
in the Capitol, are so prejudiced against its source that they will 
vote against the pending bill. Yet they could, during the last 
extra session, leave the Democratic side and abandon the 
Democratic platform and join hands and lock shoulders with 
my friend Datzern and my friends PAYNE and Aldrich, and 
other standpat Republicans, and defeat the redemption of a 
plain Democratic pledge. [Loud applause.] 

Oh, my friends, you can not fool the people at home by say- 
ing that this is a Republican measure. Who knows whether it 
is a Republican measure or not, and who says so? Stand- 
pat Republicans are denouncing the President because he fa- 
yors it, declaring it to be a Democratic measure. 

The Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the last House and more than 95 per cent of the Democratic 
Members of that House declared it Democratic and favored it 
and went on record for it. All but one of the 14 Democratic 
members of the present Ways and Means Committee, from which 
eomes this bill, and more than 95 per cent of the Democratic 
Members of this House declare it tobe Democratic and will 
yote for it. A majority of the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the last House and a majority of the 
Republican Members of that House denounced it as Democratie 
and un-Republican and opposed it, A majority of the Republi- 
cans of the present House declare it to be Democratic and un- 
Republican and will vote against it. Read the record vote of 
the last session. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL], the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Gaines], the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. Cannon], the four high priests of the stand-pat protec- 
tion synagogue, and a majority of their fellow Republicans against 
it. The present Democratic Speaker [Mr. CLARK] favors it and 
declares it to be Democratic. ‘The Republican ex-Speaker [Mr. 
CANNON] opposes it and denounces it as Democratic and un- 
Republican. And yet some of my sensitive and partisan Demo- 
cratie friends, here and elsewhere, are unwilling to support it 
on the ground that it is Republican and un Demoeratie, but at 
the same time are willing to abandon their Democratic com- 
rades, as the battle wages, and join the ranks of the majority 
of the Republicans, and, side by side with Mr. CANNON and Mr. 
DALZELL, try to shoot to pieces the flag we are bearing. And 
they will go back to an honest, intelligent Democratic constitu- 
ency and say to them, as they say to us, “I can not stomach 
this measure because it is a Republican measure.’ [Laughter.] 
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Oh, gentlemen, that is thinner than moonshine. [Laughter.] 
You have got to get some other excuse. 

Now, I say that my friend DALZELL in talking about the 
tariff, for once in his life told a plain political truth when he 
said that this is a Democratic and not a Republican measure. 
[Laughter.] Why, gentlemen, freer trade relations with Can- 
ada, reciprocity with Canada, has been the Democratic policy 
for 50 years. Mr. DALZELL is right when he says it is un-Repub- 
lican. Canada is the one excepted country with which the 
Republican Party for the last 50 years has always refused to 
make a reciprocal arrangement. In the debates in the Senate 
in 1890 and 1892 Mr. Fryer, Mr. Hale, and other Senators said 
that, while the Republican Party was willing to make agree- 
ments for reciprocal trade relations with other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, they must except Canada. The Demo- 
erats declared then that the one country of all countries with 
which we should have a reciprocal trade agreement was Can- 
ada. John Sherman offered an amendment to the MeKinley 
bill including Canada specifically,.and, as I recall, only two 
Republican Senators favored it—Sherman and Plumb. 

It is not a Republican measure; it is not a Republican pol- 
icy. It is a Democratic measure; it is a Democratie policy. 
Why, away back in 1848 Robert J. Walker, the great tariff- 
reform Democrat of that generation, the author of the famous 
Walker tariff bill of 1846, in his annual report urged upon Con- 
gress the wisdom, the benefit, and the necessity of this country 
making a reciprocity agreement with Canada. In 1854 a Dem- 
oeratie administration, a Democratic Congress enacted into 
law a trade agreement with Canada known as the Canadian 
trade treaty. It was substantially similar to the present meas- 
ure, the main difference being that this provides for reduction 
of the tariff on a greater number of manufactured articles. It 
appealed so strongly to the judgment and conscience of all 
parties in the Senate and in the House that there was neither 
debate nor division against it. The Republicans in January, 
1865, passed an act giving a year's notice, as required, of the 
termination of the reciprocity agreement. It terminated in 
1866. 

My friends, since I have opened this debate I have not had 
the advantage at this session of the argument of the most 
resourceful and the best debater on the Republican side, my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], but I take it that 
every argument he can now make against this bill, every rea- 
son he can now give why one should vote against it, was given 
in a most carefully prepared and apparently a most carefully 
studied speech made in February last. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I know he did not intentionally mislead the 
House in that speech. I know that he did not intentionally 
misquote any of the facts or any of the statistics in regard to 
the effect and result of the former reciprocal agreement with 
Canada. He declared to this House, and it stands in the Rec- 
orp, that the results of that agreement with Canada were so 
disastrous to the United States that Congress repealed it in 
1865, and to substantiate his statement of the great disaster 
which it wrought to the people he declared that our exports to 
Canada dwindled from $20,800,000 the year the reciprocity 
began to $15,200,000 ut the expiration of the 12 years of the 
treaty, while Canada’s exports to us increased from $12,000,000 
to $46,000,000 during the same time; that when it began the 
balance of trade in our favor was $8,000,000 annually, but that 
during the treaty this had been wiped out and at its expiration 
the annual balance against us and in favor of Cannda was 
$28,000,000 or $30,000,000. He quoted statistics, gotten from 
somewhere, sustaining him. He confended that our export 
trade with Canada was practically destroyed, while Canada’s 
export trade to us was enormously increased. 

Mr. Chairman, I know my friend was too busy with other 
things; he was too much occupied with the lamentations over 
the results of the last election [laughter] to give sufficient time 
to substantiate these figures; that the person who did the work 
of gathering up these statistics for him imposed very seriously 
upon his statistical credulity. What are the facts? Taking tie 
four years immediately preceding the treaty, our total exports 
to Canada were only $43,000,000; but in the four years imme- 
diately succeeding the treaty our exports were over $104,000,000,. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And yet a Representative 
of 250,000 intelligent, honest, and patriotic people stands here 
in this House, and in order to obtain a party advantage, in 
order to defeat a Democratic measure, emanating from a Repub- 
lican President, tells his colleagues and the country that our 
exports to Canada decreased from $20,800,000 in the 12 years 
that followed the treaty down to $15,200,000. 

Mr. DALZELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 

Mr. DALZELL. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
figures I quoted and that are in my speech are not my 
figures 

Mr. KITCHIN. T knew they were not. [Laughter.] That is 
what I said. 

Mr. DALZELL. They are the figures of the deceased Senator 
Morrill, of Vermont. ‘They were given by the Senator on the 
floor of the Senate; and, as I think, the gentleman will find, if 
he takes the statistics furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, 
they are borne out by the official statistics. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I knew, Mr. Chairman, that with the sensi- 
tiveness of the American people now for truth and right, no 
man, though it be my friend from Pennsylvania, would admit 
the authorship of such fallacious and misleading figures. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] He goes to the tomb and 
attributes these statistical fallacies to an honored man who has 
been in his grave for more than a decade. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] If Mr. Morrill gave the figures that the 
gentleman quoted here to this House and incorporated in his 
speech, then Mr. Morrill was imposed upon by some greedy pro- 
tectionist and monopolist as badly as the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania was. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why did the gentleman select only 1 year out of the 12 
years of the treaty to show our imports from Canada? And 
why the year 1866, the year following the close of the Civil War? 
An investigation would have shown him that our imports in that 
year from all nations amounted to about $100,000,000 more than 
in any previous year. He dared not give the House and the 
country another one of the 12 years while tho treaty was in 
force. Why did he not produce the statistics of our trade with 
Canada for the years between the making of the treaty and the 
breaking out of the Civil War and compare them with the 
same number of years before the treaty? Let me say here 
that, even while that great war was raging and the fate of the 
Union was in the balance, with the energies and industries of 
our people halted and paralyzed, our exports to Canada were 
more than her exports to us. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Jet me give the House some accurate statistics compiled by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. For the four years 
immediately preceding the treaty our exports to Canada were 
$43,948,288, and for the four years immediately succeeding they 
were $104,510,165. Our balance of trade for the four preceding 
years was $21,492,000, while for the four succeeding years it 
amounted to $30,221,000. I remind the gentleman, too, that the 
total trade between Canada and the United States for the four 
years immediately preceding amounted to only $66,400,000, and 
for the four years immediately succeeding to $178,798,000. Our 
exports to Canada for the 12 years immediately preceding the 
treaty of 1854 were less than $120,000,000. For the 12 years 
succeeding, the 12 years of its existence, they amounted to over 
$300,000,000—nearly three times as much. The total trade be- 
tween Canada and the United States for the 12 years preceding 
the treaty was less than $160,000,000, but for the 12 years during 
its existence it was more than $550,000,000, and a balance of 
trade for every term of 2, 3, 4, 6, or 12 years was in favor of 
American production and American manufacture. [Applause.] 

My friends, the same influences that are fighting this measure 
now forced then a Republican Congress to terminate that 
treaty, not in the interest of American trade, not in the interest 
of international right or justice, but in the interest of protec- 
tion and monopolistic greed. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.]! If this reciprocity measure fails to pass, either in this 
House or at the other end of the Capitol, its defeat will be 
inspired and caused by the same powerful and avaricious inter- 
ests. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

My friend the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
declared in his speech that this reciprocity was against the 
farmer and in the interest of the protected manufacturers. Oh, 
my friends, contemplate the phenomenal spectacle of the Hon. 
JouN Danzert opposing any tariff measure that is in the interest 
of the protected manufacturers! [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] I have got as much credulity as any man in 
this world, and just as much confidence in my friend from Penn- 
sylvania as any other man has, I reckon [laughter], but to save 
my life I would strain my credulity to the breaking point if I 
believed he would oppose any measure that would be of ad- 
vantage to the American manufacturers, when Pittsburg, his 
home cid is the very citadel of protection. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

And be it remembered that while he loves the farmer mighty 
good, each and every one of the manufactured articles which 
this bill reduces or puts on the free list is made in the city of 
Pittsburg, the home of the distinguished gentleman who now so 


loves the farmer. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] Barbed wire, tin plates, galyanized iron or steel wire, 
and so forth, are put on the free list. They are made in Pitts- 
burg, the home of my friend Mr. DarzeLL. The tariff on port- 
able and traction engines, farming implements, knives and forks, 
cutlery, and so forth, are reduced. They are made in Pittsburg, 
the home of my friend Mr. Datzern, And now he comes and op- 
poses this measure because it is going to hurt the American 
farmer. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 
ters well; did you ever in all your life, gentlemen? [Laugh- 
er. 

Let us see how this reciprocity measure is going to injure 
the farmer from the standpoint of the gentleman and of Pitts- 
burg. The tariff on farm wagons is reduced from 35 per cent 
to 22 per cent; on feed crushers, field rollers, manure spread- 
ers, from 45 per cent to 20 per cent; on cutlery, from over 70 
per cent to 274 per cent; on table knives and forks, scissors and 
shears, from over 50 per cent to 274 per cent; barbed wire and 
other wire for fencing go to the free list. If this bill passes, 
the farmer may get his wire fencing a little cheaper; his 
wagons and other farming implements a little cheaper; his cut- 
lery, his knives and forks, a little cheaper; his salt, his lumber, 
and many other articles he must have a little cheaper; and 
Pittsburg manufacturers may have to sell these articles a little 
cheaper. Therefore, my friends, it is the most natural thing 
in the world for the gentleman from Pittsburg to haye appre- 
hensions that the farmer may thereby be seriously injured. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] No wonder 
my friend is vigorously opposing this measure in behalf of the 
farmer [laughter] and making for the first time in his life a pub- 
lie confession of his loye for the American farmer. [Laughter.] 

My friends, we have all observed that the standpat Republican 
is the one now who is loving the farmer the most. My friend 
from Pennsylyania shed more tears over the farmer in the last 
two months, since reciprocity has been before Congress and the 
country, than all the insurgents on that side. [Laughter.] I 
want to say that I am glad to see the insurgents now dancing 
around the fires with the distinguished standpatter of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. Datzerr, shouting hosannas and hallelujahs to 
the farmers. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I want to 
say to him 

Mr. JAMES. And Cannon. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes. It is a most delightful thing to see 
my friends Lenroot, COOPER, NORRIS, MADISON, LinprercH, and 
other insurgents all joining hands around the ring, with my 
friend Darzert and my friend Cannon in the middle, singing 
songs together. [Applause on the Democratic side.] They have 
a common ground, they have a common love and sympathy and 
a common desire to fool in the future, as in the past, the Ameri- 
ean farmer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Most assuredly. ; 

Mr. COOPER. 'The gentleman has been saying much about 
the necessity of accuracy of statement. I voted for the reci- 
procity agreement, and I am going to vote for it again, and so 
is the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MADISON.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Good! I commend your patriotism. 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will permit, I would like to 
say that I think there are about three insurgents who are sup- 
porting the President's reciprocity bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad to hear that. We are going to 
get them all if they vote right. 

I have been here with my friend from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
Darzett] about 11 years, and I have heard him so often, and I 
have heard him make many a tariff speech, but I never heard 
him use the name of “farmer” until this reciprocity came 
up. I have seen him speak for and vote for a tariff, formulated 
for the purpose of exacting tribute from the farmer, but I do 
not recall ever to have heard him mention the farmer’s name 
before. He is a new convert to the farmer's rights. And when 
he made that speech last session his voice was broken and his 
cheeks wet with tears as he referred to the poor, down-trodden 
farmer being sacrificed by the President. But, remembering 
his past record, in the interest of the Steel Trust and the 
other trusts, and secing the tears filling his eyes, a line of 
poetry came to my mind that I used to see in one of the old 
readers: - 

Tears, {dle tears, I know not whence nor why they come. 

{Laughter.] 

I do not mind his fooling himself and other Republicans into 
the belief that this reciprocity measure is in the interest of 
the protected manufacturers of Pittsburg and Pennsylvania, 
thereby causing him to oppose it, but what I regret to see is 
that he has come over to our side, and eren invaded the sacred 
Democratic soil of my own State and fooled some of us Demo- 
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erats. [Laughter and applause.) He declares his further op- 
position to the measure because it “compels the farmer to pro- 
duce in a free-trade market and to buy in a protected market.” 
Why, gentlemen, if that would be its effect, and my friend 
Datzent could really convince himself of it, we would expect 
him, in view of his public record, to be its strongest advocate. 
That is his policy; that is what he has been advocating ever 
since he came to Congress. The inspiration of his public life 
has been to enact tariff laws so that the American farmer, as 
well as the American laborer, the American doctor, the Amer- 
ican lawyer, the American mechanic, the American shopgirl, 
the American consumer, of whatever avocation, shall be forced 
to buy here in the highest protected tariff market of the world 
[applause on the Democratic side], while he knows that the 
prices for the products of American farmers are fixed in the 
free-trade markets, in competition with the farm products of 
every nation [applause on the Democratic side]; and he further 
knows that the labor of every American citizen, in shop or 
field or mine or factory, is sold in the free open markets of 
the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Talk about 
the free list and protected American labor! Why, everything 
that an American citizen wears, from his head to his feet, al- 
most everything the American citizen consumes or uses, is on 
the high tariff list, while all the pauperized labor of all the 
countries on earth are on the free list. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

He opposes a free list which gives the American farmer, the 
American laborer, the American consumer some benefit, but is 
in favor of a free list in labor which gives the Steel Frust, that 
employs tens of thousands of foreigners, who can not speak the 
English language, and other protected trusts of Pittsburg and 
Pennsylvania all the benefit. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I commend to the House the reading of the gentleman’s 
speech. As a protectionist he proves too much. He shows con- 
clusively that American manufacturers do not need protection. 
He declares, and produces figures to sustain him, that American 
manufacturers of all kinds are exporting to Canada, in the face 
of the Canadian tariff, in competition with England, though she 
has a preferential tariff rate against us, 50 per cent more of 
their products than do the British manufacturers, He could 
have added that we are selling Canada; in spite of her tariff, 
more manufactured products than all the nations of the world 
combined. It is inconceivable to me how any intelligent man 
can contend that the American manufacturer needs a high 
tariff to protect him in our home market against British and 
other foreign compctition, when this same manufacturer is 
sending his products to Canada, burdened with a tariff one- 
third heavier than British goods bear, and has actually cap- 
tured the Canadian market in competition with England and 
all the other nations of the earth. If our manufacturers can 
compete and outsell England, with a preferential tariff in her 
favor, in Canada, it is absurd to say that we can not compete 
and outsell her here, at our own doors, in the home market. 
I have said, my friends, that this measure is a Democratic 
policy. 

I have referred to the fact that reciprocity was first urged 
in 1848 by Robert J. Walker, a Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury; that the Democratic administration and a Democratic 
Congress passed a reciprocity agreement with Canada in 1854 
substantially similar with the present proposed one; that under 
its 12 years of operation our trade with Canada largely in- 
creased; that it was repealed by a Republican Congress, against 
Democratic protest, on the demands of protection and monopo- 
listic greed. The Democratic Party for a half century has ad- 
yocated freer trade relations and reciprocal agreements with 
Canada. But some Democrats here and at the other end of the 
Capitol, to justify their votes against the pending measure, have 
denounced reciprocity as un-Democratic. Gentlemen who en- 
joy the franking privilege at both ends of the Capitol have 
broadcasted my State with denunciations of it as a Republican 
policy. They have condemned it as against the expressed dec- 
laration of our party platforms. They have quoted from the 
Democratic campaign book of 1902 to prove that our party op- 
poses reciprocity. They have declared that our party in the 
Senate in 1890, when the McKinley bill was under discussion, 
bitterly assailed the policy of reciprocity as un-Democratic; that 
it was the handmaid of protection. They have told the people 
of my State that Ransom and Vance—the mention of whose 
names always thrills with conscious pride the heart of every 
patriotic North Carolinian—fought against and voted against 
reciprocity because it was un-Democratic. Gentleman who make 
these charges and send them out to my people ought to know 
better, and one moment’s investigation would show them that 
there is not a shadow of ground to warrant such assertions. 


Vance and Ransom, Vest and Beck, as well as other Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, did vote against the so-called reciprocity 


amendment of the McKinley bill. They—and, in view of his 
interviews in the public press on this question, I wish the at- 
tention of my friend and colleague from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess]—did denounce it as a “sham reciprocity.” But they 
demanded real reciprocity with Canada and the countries south 
of us. Senator Gray, of Delaware, a distinguished Democratic 
Senator, offered an amendment to the McKinley bill providing 
for reciprocity with Canada and other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. This amendment received the solid Democratic 
vote of the Senate, while the solid Republican vote was cast 
against it. Ransom and Vance were for it. Neither did any 
Democrat then nor did the Democratic platform of 1892, which 
has been garbled in support of the opposition to this bill, con- 
demn reciprocity. 

But both the Democratie Senators in 1890 and the platform 
of 1892 did denounce the Republican sham reciprocity of the 
McKinley bill. All good Democrats denounced it then, all good 
Democrats denounce it now, as a sham reciprocity. It failed, 
as every intelligent man knew it would, to widen the market for 
a single American product. Instead of providing for the free 
entry of or the reduction of the tariff on importations, it gave 
the President power to increase the tariff, to put a tariff tax on 
tea and coffee that were on the free list; on sugar that the bill 
itself had placed on the free list, if he should conclude coun- 
tries exporting such articles imposed unreasonable duties on 
our products, 

Instead of a reduction, it vested the President with the power 
to increase taxes on American consumption. To show to my 
people that a vote against this measure is in harmony with 
Democratic policies and a vote for it is un-Demoeratie, garbled 
extracts from the Democratic platform of 1892 have been sent 
out from Washington to the press of my State. It may not be 
so interesting to gentlemen here, but the people in my State 
wish to know the truth, and the whole truth, as to the Demo- 
cratic position on reciprocity. Let me read the part of the 
platform which has been scattered throughout my State as a 
justification for opposing this bill: 

We denounce the sh reciproci hi Y 
sire for enlarged foreign. markets yt soo e 9 

The preceding lines of the reciprocity plank in that platform 
have been omitted in the literature sent to my State. 

Let me read that section in the platform as it is: 

Sec, 4. Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advantages to 
the countries participating is a time-honored doctrine of the Democratic 
faith, but we denounce the sham reciprocity which juggles with the 
people's desire for enlarged foreign markets and freer exchanges, etc. 

You will observe that the three lines showing that reciprocity 
is a “time-honored doctrine of the Democratic faith” is left 
out in this antireciprocity literature, and the extract is garbled 
from the midst of the sentence after the word “but,” and makes 
the platform to read: “We denounce the sham reciprocity,” 
and so forth. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

So, gentlemen, the Democratic platform of 1892 declares that 
reciprocity is a “time-honored doctrine of the Democratic" 
faith.” But if, sirs, that is not sufficiently clear to the doubting, 
5 me read the reciprocity plank in the Democratic platform of 
1 : 

RECIPROCITY. 

We favor liberal trade 
of other countries 5 FCC 
American agriculture, manufactures, mining, or commerce. 

Both parties have favored reciprocity. But there is a wide 
difference between Republican reciprocity and Democratic reci- 
procity. Republican reciprocity is well defined by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, in the speech to which I have referred, thus: 

Republican reciprocity is reciprocity in m 
nothing virgen saat Products admitted to the tn ted ‘States must 
absolutely inconsistent with the polleß r e n 

He defines Republican reciprocity just as Senator Hale and 
other Republican Senators in the Senate debates in 1890 and 
1892; just as the Republican platforms of 1900 and 1904; just 
as the Republican Handbook of 1908 did, and just as the report 
of a majority of the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee at the last session did. 

Republicans always heretofore opposed and a majority of 
them in the House now oppose any reduction or removal of the 
tariff, by reciprocity or otherwise, that will permit any foreign 
product to compete with the trusts and manufacturers. A reci- 
procity such as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Danzer] 
and the other stand-pat Republicans favor is the handmaid of 
protection. They take the broad, bold stand that no products 
shali touch the American shores that will compete with the 
Steel Trust, that will compete with Mr. Aldrich’s Rubber Trust, 
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the Woolen Trust, the Sugar Trust, or with any other trust or 
protected interest that have maintained and controlled the Re- 
publican Party for the last quarter of a century. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Senator Vest declared that Democratic 
reciprocity meant freer trade relations with one or more natious 
in all articles required to sustain life or give comfort to the 
American citizen, whether competitive or noncompetitive. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] The Democratic Party favors 
now and has always favored that kind of reciprocity. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield such time as is necessary for the 
gentleman from North Carolina to conclude his remarks. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish now to take up one 
subject or phase of the pending question about which deception 
and humbugism have been pushed to the limit. I do not know 
a Democrat or a Republican who does not put his opposition to 
this measure upon the apparent ground that by removal of the 
tariff, as to Canada, on agricultural products, such as wheat, 
corn, barley, and other grain, cattle and other live stock, the 
American farmer will be injured. Now, gentlemen, I believe 
that I can show, not only to an intelligent farmer, but I believe 
that I can show to even a Member of this House, even a Repnb- 
lican Member [laughter], that this tariff on the farmer’s prod- 
ucts—his wheat, his corn, his rye, his barley, his hogs, his cat- 
tle, all of his live stock—is the most transparent deception that 
was ever perpetrated upon an honest people and that ever dis- 
credited the statute books of an honest government. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, most assuredly, my friend. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If you are correct in your surmises, 
why is it that wheat in Dakota is worth over 10 to 12 cents on 
the bushel more than it is right across the line in Canada, with 
no difference in freight at all? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is because there is absolutely no founda- 
tion for the truth of your statement [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side], and I am going to show you before I get through, 
or else I am going to convict every Republican that had charge 
of the statistical department of this Government for the last 
15 years of willfully deceiving the American public. [Applause 
on the Democratice side.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
further yield? A 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If you are right, why, then, has the 
Tariff Board reported that there is a difference of 10 cents? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Tariff Board has made no such report. 
But if it has, it is for the same reason that every Republican 
has in advocating a tariff on the farmer’s product, namely, in 
order to fool the farmers in the West into voting the Repub- 
lican ticket, so that the trusts and protected interests can con- 
tinue to maintain the high tariff wall behind which to rob the 
American farmer and consumer. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
Less than three months ago the gentlemen upon that side of the 
House opposed the creation of a tariff commission, on the ground 
that the members of that commission would be the creatures 
of President Taft. Does the gentleman think this board now 
is the creature of President Taft, when they haye reported con- 
trary to the views expressed by him? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not seen the views expressed by him, 
except in his message. But as to the Tariff Board. We took 
the position on this floor that a tariff board was a cowardly 
subterfuge—that you Republicans tried to create a tariff board 
in order to delay the mandate and orders of 14,000,000 of Ameri- 
ean yoters. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And Mr. Taft in a public letter or speech, published in the 
Republican campaign textbook of 1910, substantiates that posi- 
tion. He declared to the people that the time to haye revision 
was after his Tariff Board had reported, and that it would take 
the balance of his term for it to accumulate proper data upon 
which to make a report. But let me read from the Republican 
textbook exactly what he said: 

Now, I think It is utterly useless, as I think it would be greatly dis- 
tressing to busin to talk of another revision of the tariff during the 
present Congress. should think that it would certainly take the rest 


of this administration to accumulate the data upon which a new and 
proper revision of the tarif might be had. + 


[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


Delay! Delay! That is what you Republicans and your 
President desired to accomplish by the creation of the Tariff 
Commission. We knew it was a fraud, und we knew it was pro- 
posed and established for purposes of delay. You wanted to 
extend the lease of the trusts to plunder. You proposed a 
tariff board not to reduce the tariff but to fool the people again 
and feed them on more promises. Republican promises are in 
one respect like United States bonds, payable only at the op- 
tion of the promiser [laughter on the Democratie side], and 
you have fooled some of the farmers Into the belief that they 
were just about as good as United States bonds. [Renewed 
laughter.] But they are getting on to you. You have violated 
your pledges. You have delayed tariff revision; you have fooled 
the farmer; you have fed him on promises; and you have done 
that for 25 years. Now you propose to feed him on some new 
Tariff Board promises in the hope to fool him some more. 
[Laughter.] Mr. Taft further said, in a letter to Chairman 
MCKINLEY, also published in this textbook, that he would make 
recommendations as to revision or reduction of the tariff only 
after his Tariff Board made its report either on the entire tar- 
iff or on any of the schedules. 

Now, then, if the President was candid and sincere in not 
desiring, for want of proper information or for other reason, 
to touch the tariff until his Tariff Board reported, why is it 
that he sends to the Congress a reciprocity tariff measure that 
affects more than 200 articles produced in this country not only 
before his own Tariff Board reports but even before it has made 
an investigation as to any of them? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Oh, do not tell me about your Tariff Board. [Laughter.] 

But the gentleman says the Tariff Board does not agree with 
the President. If the Tariff Board does not agree with the 
President and with the standpatters for a protective tarift 
policy, that Tariff Board is not going to last long, and Repub- 
licans will soon be clamoring for us to abolish the “blamed 
old” Tariff Board. [Laughter.] Tariff boards are created by 
protectionists, of protectionists, and for protectionists, created 
to promote protection and to obstruct tariff reform. 

Did not the gentleman say that the Tariff Board had reported 
against this reciprocity measure that reduces the tariff? It 
certainly made no report and no investigation before the Presi- 
dent sent his reciprocity message to the last Congress. But if 
it has since reported against reciprocity, it corroborates what I 
said: Tariff boards are made to prevent the reduction of the 
tariff. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I understand these insurgents in the West. Any man that 
did not have sympathy with the predicament in which the 
insurgents.of the agricultural West find themselves would not 
be possessed of the common virtues of a gentleman. [Laugh- 
ter.] Why, Mr. Chairman, there is not a single insurgent from 
the West who could retain his seat here if the grain and live- 
stock farmers of the West were convinced that this Repub- 
lican tariff on their agricultural products was a fake and a 
humbug. What other appeal would you have to make to the 
farmer in Towa or Wisconsin or Minnesota or Kansas or else- 
where if you should admit that the tariff on the farmer's 
wheat, corn, live stock, and so forth, is a snare and a fake, as 
it is? [Laughter.] The very life and political existence of 
my friend Lenroor and of these other insurgents of the West 
depends on the fact that the farmer of the agricultural West 
Shall still be kept blind and deceived in the belief that the 
tariff on his products causes him to get higher prices, and that 
if the Democrats get into power they will remove the tariff on 
his products and thereby bankrupt him. You have got to do 
that, for the very minute you admit—what we are going to 
prove—that this duty of 25 cents a bushel on wheat and so 
much on corn and rye and barley and cattle and other farm 
products is a delusion and a snare, kept there for the express 
purpose of deceiving your constituents into returning Repub- 
licans to Congress, you are undone. 

Now, let us take wheat. Oh, yes; these insurgents and these 
standpatters have been going about the rural districts of this 
country, and especially in Iowa, and Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, and elsewhere out there in the West, telling 
the people, Why, gentlemen, you just vote for a Democratic 
Representative and elect a Democratic Congress and President 
and he will go there and take the tariff off of your wheat, and 
off of your corn, and off of your barley, and off of your live 
stock, and just open these markets to the Canadian wheat and 
the Canadian corn and other Canadian products, and they will 
flood our market and destroy the farming industry of the 
country.” 

The farmer, being too busy and too tired to investigate him- 
self, often takes your word for it and begins to fear: “ Now, 
here, we must keep the Democrats out, because if the Demo- 
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crats get in up there in Washington, just as sure as anything 
in this world they will take the tariff off of wheat and corn and 
all our stuff, because Mr. Lenroor says they will do it.“ [Laugh- 
ter.] Why, gentlemen, I tell you it is absolutely inconceivable to 
me that any intelligent farmer, or any intelligent man, or even 
a Republican [laughter], can sit down quietly, without an office 
sticking up before him, and consider the facts and then arise 
from his study and say that this tariff on wheat, corn, bariey, 
or other grain, or on cattle and live stock, affects in any way 
the prices that the farmer receives. You know, I know, and 
every farmer who is now undeceiyed by you knows that the 
tariff! on wheat and the farmers’ products is absolutely bogus. 
He knows that the price for his wheat, his barley, his rye, and 
so forth, as well as his live stock, is fixed not here in America, 
but in the open markets of the world, in competition with all 
the world. You know and I know that when we make in this 
country over a hundred million bushels of wheat more than the 
American public consumes, that surplus is bound to overflow 
and go out into the markets of the world in competition with 
the products of the serfs of Russia, the ryots of India, the 
fellahs of Egypt to meet at Liverpool and London the surplus 
wheat of the world from Canada to India, and that surplus 
fixes the price not only abroad, but fixes the price in the 
Dakotas, in Minnesota, in Illinois, in every other market of our 
country. If the surplus shipped abroad does not fix the price, 
if the farmers of the Middle West or anywhere else in the coun- 
try do not get as much for their 100,000,000 and more bushels 
of surplus wheat abroad or their surplus of corn, barley, cattle, 
und live stock, why, in the name of common sense, do they ship 
these products abrond when they can get a better price for them 
at home? I can understand how a farmer who is a big enough 
fool to let you deceive him into the belief that this tariff is 
helping him will sell his wheat and other stuff abroad for less 
than he could get right at home, but I am talking about the 
intelligent farmers. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon the same theory, will the gentleman 
be in fayor of placing cotton manufactures of every description 
upon the free list, where there is also a surplus shipped abroad? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, you protective-tarif! fellows, in order 
to allow the New England cotton manufacturers to exact exorbi- 
tant millions of dollars from the American people, are claiming 
in every campaign and in every Congress that we do not make 
enough to supply our own consumption, and you want a tariff 
wall so high as to shut out foreign goods, and by thus giving 
our manufacturers a monopoly encourage them to make enough 
to supply the American market. 

Mr. HILL. I do not resent the charge against the New Eng- 
land cotton manufacturers, but I simply suggest to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that in the last year more cotton has 
been used in manufacturing in the Southern States than in New 
England. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, certainly; I hope it is true. We in the 
South intend to make the New England mills come down and 
put their mills there, or else go out of business. [Applause.] 
Because with the cotton right at home, right at our own mills, 
with the best labor, the most honest labor, and the most orderly 
labor in the world, we can compete in cotton goods with the 
world. We are not asking for protection, but you people have 
been asking our southern mills and trying to fool them into 
joining you in demanding high protection, so that New England 
may have the benefit of it. New England is exporting few cot- 
ton goods. She is extorting oppressive prices from the Ameri- 
can consumer under this tariff; but I want to say to my friend 
from Connecticut that we are going to break up that system. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman for an honest 
confession, if his own honest manufacturers from North Caro- 
linn did not appear here two years ago and demand higher 
rates? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know whether an honest manufac- 
turer from North Carolina came here or not. We have a great 
many cotton manufacturers in North Carolina that came from 
Connecticut, the State of the gentleman. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, in this connection, with reference to the manufacturers of 
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the South, to explain at length clearly something of the nature 
of the labor that is employed in these mills of his State. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What State is the gentleman from? 

Mr. FOCHT. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I assert that the labor of North Carolina 
gets more for their work than 90 per cent of the labor in Penn- 
Sylvania. : 

Mr. FOCHT. I deny that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The labor bulletins issued by the Republican 
department here show that in Pennsylvania, in its coal mines, 
in the iron mines, in the steel works, and many other protected 
industries labor is paid less and works longer hours than in any 
other State in the United States. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. FOCHT. I deny that, either on the farm, factory, or 
anywhere. I would like to ask the gentleman to give us some 
educational statistics. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, gentlemen, it never bothers me to hear 
a Republican repudiate the truth; that is a habit with them. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

8 ro FOCHT. Oh, you repudiate your debts even, in the 
South. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Here is an original bill that I hold in my 
hand, just handed me, an account with a coal miner, who 
received for 12 days’ work in the mines of Pennsylvania the 
great and munificent sum, under the protective tariff of the 
Payne-Aldrich Act, $840. [Lond applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr, FOCHT. He did not earn any more or he would have 
received it; they are paid by the ton. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, gentlemen, let me return to this bogus 
tariff on wheat and other farm products, and show you what a 
humbng it is. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I find that it is usual for men to 
give an opinion on subjects that pertain to matters farthest 
from where they reside. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In other words, upon subjects they know 
nothing about. If so, I am going to yield to the gentleman and 
let him talk. [Laughter and applause.] If the gentleman 
wants to learn the truth to-day, wants really to learn some- 
thing about wheat and the tariff on agricultural products, if 
he will take his seat, and if it gets too hot for him I will have 
the pages throw water on it—— [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I am very cool now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If he will possess himself in patience and 
keep cool I am going to show him that no Republican in the 
House can stand up and say that he honestly wants to ascer- 
tain the truth and then go back home and say that the tariff 
on the farmer’s grain and cattle and live stock and other farm 
products helps him or that its removal will injure him. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? I really ought not to have prefaced my question, and I 
will withdraw it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
about wheat. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right, I will give it to you. I have it 
right here, provided the Republican statisticians that have been 
in office here 12 or 15 years are correct. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The gentleman has stated that the 
price of wheat is fixed in Liverpool. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and in London. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know that we 
raise different grades of wheat in the United States? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know that in 
the Northwest United States, especially in Minnesota, the ban- 
ner wheat State of the United States, and in the Dakotas, which 
are next to it, we raise what is called No. 1 northern and No. 1 
hard spring wheat? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will take what you say about that to be 
true. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
be a fact? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have heard that, yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman inform me 
how much of the Dakota and Minnesota No. 1 northern or No. 
1 hard spring wheat has eyer been exported to Liverpool or 
anywhere else? 


It is always dangerous to have a preamble. 


Now, I want some information 


Does the gentleman know that to 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know how much of that particular 
kind has been exported to Liverpool or any other place, 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. ‘That particular grade. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell the gentleman this, that if that 
particular grade is grown in India or in Russia or in Canada 
or elsewhere, then that particular grade in Canada or in India 
or Russia brings the same price in the markets as the Minne- 
sota and Dakota wheat. If there is any difference, which 
some of the Minnesota gentlemen contend, in the Winnipeg and 
Duluth and Minneapolis markets, it is on account of this 
superior quality of the Minneapolis and Duluth wheat, and not 
on account of the tariff, as I shall later show. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will state this to the gentleman: 
No. 1 northern and No. 1 hard of Winnipeg is occasionally ex- 
ported to Liverpool, but I would like to have the gentleman 
show me where one bushel of No. 1 northern or No. 1 hard of 
the Minnesota and Dakota wheat, of which we raise about 
200,000,000 bushels annually, was ever exported across the 
water at all; and the reason is that there has been for the 
last 10 years a difference of from 11 to 15 cents a bushel be- 
tween the price in Canada and in North Dakota and Minnesota. 

Mr. KITCHIN, And that same difference 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Those are the facts. 

Mr, KITCHIN. <And that same difference, if it be, exists 
between Nebraska and Illinois and Kansas wheat? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They do not ship the Minnesota 
and Dakota wheat to those places. They manufacture it in 
Minneapolis. 5 

Mr. KITCHIN. And Winnipeg: 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. That goes to Liverpool because it 
is from 11 to 15 cents a bushel cheaper than it is right across 
the line in the Dakotas. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to make a challenge to the 
gentleman now. ; 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It is the same kind of wheat, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman can not find quotations in 
any daily paper, published in Minneapolis or Duluth or else- 
where in the United States, showing that wheat is 11 to 15 
cents higher in Minneapolis, or other point in the United States, 
than wheat of the same grade in Canada or other markets of 
the world, exclusive of the difference in transportation charges. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I can show that for the last 10 
ans absolutely from personal knowledge on that grade of 
wheat. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman want to make the point 
that in Minnesota and Dakota a superior grade of wheat is 
grown to that of any other country? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Then, that is the reason, if you have a 
superior grade to that of any other country, to that of Canada, 
that Canada can not compete with you. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? Did I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that if they raise the same wheat 
in Canada the price would be the same? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to say that they do raise 
identically the same wheat. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then the gentleman does not agree with the 
gentleman from Minnesota. He says they do not; that a 
superior grade is grown in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But the gentleman from North Caro- 
linn misunderstood the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota rose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, we are going to debate this question 
just as long as you gentlemen wish, long enough for you to de- 
ceive, or try to deceive, the American farmer again as you have 
in the past. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] made one statement and the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Davis] makes another statement, and they cross—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You two gentlemen can go out into the cloak- 
room and settle your contradictions about Minnesota and Dakota 
and Canadian wheat, but do not come in here and take up the 
time of men who are trying to teach you Republicans the truth 
about this wheat situation, [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman this: 
That because of the climate and the soil the same quality of 
wheat is raised along the border in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta that is raised in North Dakota, Minnesota, and Mon- 
tana, and the difference in price on that grade of wheat is from 
11 to 15 cents a bushel, just one side of the line or the other, 
cheaper on the Canadian side than on the United States side, 
and has been so for 15 years. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I need not carry on any controversy with the 
gentleman longer, because that statement is exactly contrary to 
the statement that he made awhile ago to the effect that Minne- 
sota and Dakota grew a superior grade of wheat to that of 
Canada or any other country. : 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Not at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman wants to make an amend- 
ment to it, I will accept his amendment and go ahead. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. My statements are exactly alike. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If there is the difference to which the gen- 
tleman refers in the price of wheat in Minnesota and in Can- 
ada, it is bound to be on account of the superiority of grade or 
of freight rates, or both. I again challenge gentlemen to pro- 
duce, now or hereafter in this debate, statistics from the de- 
partment or quotations from any daily papers showing there 
was as much difference as 11 to 15 cents per bushel in the price 
of wheat of the same grade at Minneapolis and Winnipeg. I 
challenge you to show by the statistics of the department or 
quotations from the press that there was as much difference in 
the price of wheat between the Minneapolis and Winnipeg mar- 
kets as there was between the Minneapolis and the Chicago 
markets. You will find, as I have found, and everyone will 
find, that wheat in Chicago, the great wheat market of this 
country, is from 2 to 5 cents less than wheat quoted in the 
Winnipeg market and many other markets in Canada, and 
higher in the Canadian market than in the Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and many other markets in this country. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman permit 

Mr. KITCHIN. So if there is from 11 to 15 cents difference 
between wheat at Winnipeg and Minneapolis, there is a much 
greater difference between wheat at Minneapolis and Chicago. 
Do you want a tariff wall between Chicago and Minneapolis? 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] If the tariff, 
as you contend, makes the difference between wheat at Minne- 
apolis and Winnipeg, what makes the greater difference between 
wheat at Minneapolis and Chicago? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The Chicago market, let me inform 
the gentleman, is based upon southern winter wheat and not 
upon Canadian northern No. 1 hard 

Mr. KITCHIN, The South makes practically no wheat for 
the market. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
from the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not time to yield for that purpose, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I thought the gentleman wanted 
information. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman can put it in his speech. Of 
course, I understand very readily why the gentleman wants to 
put it in my speech, because he is ambitious, and he knows that 
my speech will be read. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And if he puts it in his speech he fears that 
nobody will ever read it except himself and his secretary. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to suggest to the gentleman that the 
quotations on yesterday show that May wheat was 884 cents 
per bushel in Chicago and 91 cents in Winnipeg, showing Canada 
wheat about 3 cents a bushel higher than our wheat, and it is 
so all the time; that is, about 8 cents a bushel higher than ours. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Just as I stated some moments ago, 
quotations are higher in Winnipeg than in Chicago. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. And 96 cents in Minneapolis, the 
great wheat market of the world. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; but Minneapolis does not supply all the 
wheat in the Union or regulate the wheat trade of the world. 
That was only a local condition existing there. Now, one other 
question. One gentleman said the President's proposal as to 
reciprocity with Canada made the price of wheat go down. I 
want to ask if it made wheat go down, did it not also make 
barley go up, which was quoted yesterday at $1.12 a bushel in 
our markets, the highest price ever known in the production of 
that grain for years? If it made wheat go down, then it surely 
made barley go up. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Chairman, I want to ask a question of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, and that is if it is not a stock 
Republican protection argument, and of other protectionists, 
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that whenever you remove a duty from a foreign article that 
the foreigner immediately raises the price of the foreign article 
to the American level, and that the American consumer does 
not get the benetit of it? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Why, they make any kind of argument that 
is inconsistent and fallacious. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. And according to that argument Canadian wheat 
will immediately go up on the passage of this reciprocal trade 
agreement—— 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
10 or 11 cents. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to approach 
the Canadian and foreign wheat ghost. Why, they tell us, if 
we remove the tariff the wheat of Canada and of the world is 
going to flow in to us. What is going to bring it here? Who 
needs it here? Would not the wheat farmer of Canada, of 
Argentina, and of Russia be the biggest fool in the world to try 
to ship his wheat here when we are already producing more 
than 120,000,000 bushels more than we need, more than we can 
sell here, more than the American public consumes, and which 
we are yearly sending abroad, in grain and flour, to the markets 
of the world? Why do we want their surplus? Who is going 
to buy an article when he has got more of it than he needs and 
is trying to dispose of the surplus? Let us see about this im- 
mense wheat flood that is going to inundate the United States 
and that seems to alarm our friends so much. 

Since the Statistical Abstract for 1910 is not yet published, I 
shall use the four years from 1906 to 1909, both inclusive. Let 
me remind my frightened friends that the total imports of wheat 
from all the world for these four years amounted in value to 
only $656,000, while we exported for the same years, in compe- 
tition with Canada and all the other wheat-producing nations 
of the earth, over $256,000,000 worth, and in addition to this 
over $236,000,000 of flour made of American wheat. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.]! We produced that much more than 
we needed for home consumption, more than the American public 
could consume, In other words, we exported in this enormous 
surplus to the markets of the world in competition with Cana- 
dian wheat, with Indian wheat, with Argentine wheat, with 
Russian wheat, 400 times as much wheat and over 225 times as 
much flour as we imported from all the world. 

And yet as against this stupendous amount—these hundreds of 
millions of dollars of wheat sold abroad by us in competition 
with the world at a better price than at home—these antireci- 
procity gentlemen are trying to scare the farmers to death with 
this little half million dollars of wheat imported here, perhaps 
as seed wheat for the farmers. You can fool the Republican 
farmers out in Wisconsin and Minnesota and other Western 
States, but I just dare you to come down into North Carolina 
where the intelligent farmers raise a little wheat and try such 
a poppy-cock argument on them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. JAMES. If the argument made by our Republican 
friends is true, that wheat sells for more here than it does in 
Canada, and the farmer would be affected by free wheat, why 
was it that the American farmer shipped $256,000,000 worth of 
wheat abroad and sold it there when he could have sold it for 
more here at home? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Their argument is not true, and the fact is 
that every bushel of this enormous amount of wheat brought a 
better price abroad than they could get at home. That is the 
reason it was sold there. Now, as to corn. No man outside of 
the insane asylum and the Republican Party believes or has 
the cheek to insist that a tariff on corn affects its price. We 
grow in the United States 80 per cent of the corn of the world. 
In the four years 1906 to 1909, inclusive, we exported $165,460,- 
885 worth of corn, while we imported of all kinds and for seed 
purposes only $216,706; that is, we exported more than 700 
times as much as we imported. We exported to Canada in the 
last four years over $20,000,000 worth of corn, while we im- 
ported practically none. But still there are Republicans who 
go back to Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and other corn- 
growing States and tell the farmers that President Taft and 
the old Democrats down here are trying to destroy the corn in- 
dustry of the West by remoying the tariff and admitting the 
Canadian corn to swamp our markets [laughter], when there 
is not an agricultural township in any State in the West 
that does not produce more corn annually than does Canada 
with all her Provinces. I shall not discuss further this bogus 
corn tariff. In fact, every honest man and some Republicans 
[laughter] admit that the tariff does not and can not influence 
in the least the price of corn. Let us take some other products 
of the farm, such as barley, oats, rye, cattle, and horses. In 
these four years we exported $21,087,222 worth of barley and 
imported only $258,755, or nearly 100 times as much as we im- 


And it did, and ours went down 


ported, and last year we imported less than $1,500 worth and 
exported more than $4,500,000. Of rye, we exported $4,700,781 
worth and we imported only $197 worth, or over 20,000 times 
as much as we imported. Of oats, we exported 519,335,127 
worth and imported $2,868,775 worth, or over 6 times as much 
28 we imported. Now, as to horses and cattle. We exported in 
the four years $124,042,692 worth of horses and imported, ex- 
clusive of horses for breeding purposes, only $4,089,831 worth, 
or more than 30 times as much as we imported. Take cattle. 
Our exports of cattle for the four years amounted to the large 
sum of $124,042,692, while our imports, exclusive of cattle for 
breeding purposes, amounted to only $4,089,831; that is, we ex- 
ported, in competition with the cattle raisers of the world, more 
than 30 times as many as we imported. In addition to this we 
exported over $125,000,000 of beef products. In the four years 
we exported of hog products—hams, bacon, shoulders, pork, 
lard, and so forth—the enormous sum of $450,000,000, while we 
imported practically none. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of such facts, showing that we are 
producing a surplus of such agricultural products far in excess 
of American consumption, far more than we can sell in the 
United States, which surplus must seek foreign markets in com- 
petition with the world, which markets, by the law of supply 
and demand, must fix the price both at home and abroad, it is 
incredible to me that any intelligent, honest man will continue 
to insist that the tariff here on such farm products does or can 
affect the prices. 

But, it is asked, if the surplus shipped abroad fixes the price 
of the farmer's product at home and it is unaffected by 
the tariff, why does not the surplus of manufactured products, 
such as those of the meat packers and the United States Steel 
Corporation, shipped abroad, fix the home price, unaffected by 
the tariff? The answer is easy. If the farmers could com- 
bine and organize in a trust, such as the Meat Trust, the Steel 
Trust, and other trusts, thereby having the power to control 
the output, to say when, where, and how much should be 
put on the market and to fix the price, they could take ad- 
vantage of the tariff and charge their purchasers in the home 
market the world-market price plus the tariff. But, being so 
many in number and so diffused and scattered throughout the 
country, it is impossible for them to so combine and organize. 
On the other hand, the meat packers, the steel, and many other 
manufacturing plants are so few in number and yast in in- 
fluence they can and do organize into trusts, control the output, 
fix the price, hold up the American consumer to the world 
price plus the tariff, and then sell their surplus abroad to the 
foreigners at the cheaper world-market price. 

Mr. Chairman, I am anxious to expose, once and for all, this 
tarif fraud and deception that have been practiced on the 
American farmer, especially the farmer of the West, by the 
Republican Party for the last third of a century. I have at- 
tempted to show by the logic and reason of the thing, from the 
facts and statistics, that the tariff on the farmer's products, 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats, cattle and live stock, and so forth, 
is absolutely bogus. I shall now undertake to sustain the 
proposition by authorities so high, respectively, both in Demo- 
cratic and Republican opinion, that neither Democrat nor 
Republican can dispute. I wish to say that if any Democrat, 
in his opposition to reciprocity, takes the position that it is 
going to hurt the farmer by a removal of the tariff from his 
products, he will be giving the lie to Democratic campaign 
speeches, Democratic campaign books, and Democratic Senators 
and Members of the House for all these years. It has been 
the Democratic position, sustained by the facts and by common 
experience, that this tariff on the farmer’s product is a fraud 
and a delusion and put on by the Republicans to eatch and fool 
the farmer into electing a Republican Congress so that it might 
write tariff laws to enable the monopolists to fasten their 
relentless grasp on the throats of the 90,000,000 American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! Let me read to 
my Democratic friends extracts from speeches and reports of 
the Democratic leaders of the past. 

The late Senator Beck, Kentucky’s great Senator and states- 
man, in a minority report against the tariff bill reported by 
the Republican Committee on Finance in the Senate in 1888, 
said: 

Intelligent men everywhere concede that protection can not protect 
any product of this country which is raised or prepared for market 
here cheaper than it can be elsewhere, or Is produced In such quantities 
that our own people can not consume it. Cotton, wheat, beef, pork, 
provisions, tobacco, olls, and dozens of other things illustrate this. 

ə $ * * * * * 

It is absurd to talk about protecting cither cotton or wheat. 

I will now read from the report of the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee, in 1890, against the McKinley bill: 

For the further purpose of inducing the farmers of the country to 
believe that they can and will derive some benefit from the protective 
policy, this bill imposes various rates of duty upon certain important 
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agricnitural products which it is well known could not be imported telling the truth when they said that this tariff was a genuine 

to any material extent with or without duty. For instance, corn is z 

subjected to n duty of 18 cents u bushel; om meal, 20 cents a bushel; | benefit to the farmer. The people of my State will ask the 

oats, 15 cents per bushel; rye, 10 cents per bushel; wheat, 25 cents | question: Who is right, Zeb“ Vance or these antireciprocity 

per bushel; wheat flour, 5 per cent ad valorem, cte. Democrats? I venture the statement that whenever you see a 
se 
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every year, which we are compelled to send abroad and sell in the free | little deeper than corn, rye, barley, oats, live stock, and so 
markets of the world in competition with similar products from other | forth, to find the real reason for the opposition. [Applause.] 


countries. Scratch a little and you will find lumber reduetion [laughter 
bla hema artet to protect the farmer against forelan competition or aud applause]; and a little deeper and you will find wood-pulp 


retention of these articles in a tariff bill is a device which will deceive reduction, and the biggest wood-pulp plant south ! the Poto- 
no ene who gives a moment's thought to the subject. mac is in North Carolina; scratch a little deeper and you will 
$ $ 
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This st t to afford protec: |.’ z = pas 
tion to N 8 T AIEN lation Ion the im. Cirolina. [Applause and laughter.] Now, when a Republican 


portation of these products, and this large and intelligent class of President and many Republicans here are willing to concede 
citizens can net be . this way to a policy which 8 that they have been fooling the farmers for 30 years about the 
agricultural implements, and. other necessary. articles. k ' | tariff on their products, some of our Democrats come along and 

say, “Do not admit that, because we want to fool the farmer 


This report was signed by such men as John G. Carlisle, | a5 z 8 
5 75 | you have been doing, and get protection for Inmber in our 
R. Q. Mills, Benton McMillan, C. R. Breckenridge, and R. P. State, for wood pulp and mien in our districts.” [Langhter.] 


Flower. 
| Gentlemen, I can stand here and read all day extracts from 
I call attention to the report of Hon. William E. Wilson, in Democratice reports of the House and Senate, from Democratic 
behalf of the Democratic Ways and Means Committee, in 1804: campaign books, and from leading Democrats in denunciation 
Of the staple agricultural products, Including meats and provisions, | of this tariff fraud. It is unjust to the Democratic Party, un- 


we are such large exporters, and must continue to be such large ex- $ 
portera, that any duties upon them are useless for protection and fruit- | just to its record; it is unjust to great Democrats like Beck, 


ess for revenue, and generally can only be im for the purpose of | Vest, Carlisle, McMillin, Wilson, Ransom, and Vance for Demo- 
deluding the less intelligent of our farmers into the belief that mer | crats in this House now to repudiate their teachings and the 


are receiving some consideration and benellt under the tarif, althoug = 8 
the prices of their products are fixed in the world's market in competi- | Position of the Democratic Party and adopt the old worn-out, 


tion with like products produced by the cheapest labor of the world. | threadbare Republican argument of deception. I am going to 
For the producers of our great export staples, which, having fully sup- | quete from one gentleman in North Carolina, living to-day, 


lied the home market, must overflow and seek la urchases else- 
here the atear ET protective tari 1a to take from ona fourth and who has the confidence of thousands of Democrats in the 
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to one-half of the products for which they could exchange their surplus | State, and whose opinion npon this question of the tariff on 


Should they venture to buy in the market where they are obliged to | the farmer’s product will be taken as authority by many people 
sell or to compel them to 2 — a like portion of the avails of thelr labor, r 3 
when turned into money, by increasing the cost of what they buy in the in North Carolina. That gentleman, if it is not unparliamen 


home market. tary. is the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrons]. 


7 Mr. Stsrarons lins been a Senator for nearly 12 years. He is 

Senator Vest, the great Senator from Missouri, who for years i 4 > 
was the Democratic leader of the Senate, in a speech made in and 1 — Te ave Tea x enang 1 9 15 5 nee 55 0 
the Senate on August 27, 1800, said: Carolina. He was for years chairman o e Democratic execu- 
Z 7 tive committee of that State. He was when he was elected to 


Now, we wn a = 2 pangia aran other, 8 in- | the Senate, and he remained for years, the chairman of the 
frerense duty, where there 18 80 Competition ut all. Heide dh Tanner, an | Democratie State executive committee. In the campaign of 
„ r ps the farmer, I 5 
do not know an intelligent man in this country who is not aware that | 1902 Senator Pritchard, a Republican Senator from North Caro- 
there 1s no 8 whatever between foreign cattle that are | lina. was making a canvass for his reelection. Senator SIMMONS, 
brought into this country and those we raise. Tt is the most transparent | as chairman of the Democratic executive committee, on the 11th 
g that was ever attempted, even in polities. 
$ e o . . . . day of October, 1902, made a great speech in reply to Senator 
Mr. President, is there any man who does not now that what the Pritchard, answering the arguments and showing the fallacy of 


farmers of this country need is more market, not more protection? Th £ 5 3 
N p ey | the Republican position on the tariff. The Democratic execu 


If Senators will tarn to the wheat importation, to which we shall | tive committee was so impressed with the logic and strength 
come directly, which was manufactured on the samo fraudulent Dania of his argument that it sent ont throngh the State as a cam- 


to impose u the farmers, it will be found that we exported in 18 5 
159900 = . p n 1889 | paign document many thousand copies of this speech. I want 
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This whole schedule —the agricultural schedule — made to all | every friend of Senator StMuorxs here and in North Carolina to 
farmer into the belief that it Is for his protection, 1s muriotactured 1 read that speech. Permit me to read a part of it, to which I 
the same way and for the same purpose. call the especial attention of my State colleagues: 


Senator Beck, Senator Vest, Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Wilson, and Tue truth is, the whole Republican argument that tarif regulates the 


r rice of farm products is utterly false. Every corn and wheat and cot- 
all the Democratic Jeaders denounced it as fraud and humbug. | Lon former 5 that the price of these crops is regulated by the laws 


I want now to call the attention of the House, and especially | of supply and demand, that we export of these crops from one-fifth to 
the attention of my State colleagues to the opinion of Senator | one-third of all we produce, and that the price of the whole crop is 


4 A 1 <ulated by the price which the surplus brings in the foreign markets. 
Zeb Vance, North Carolina’s great commoner, whose public life The Cotton oud orn and wheat Tarne knows that the bulk of that part 


to this day is, and I trust will ever be, the inspiration of its of his crop which he does not sell at home for home consumption is 
Democracy. In a speech in the Senate he said: purchased for shipment abroad, and the purchaser does not pay him 


than will bring when sold abroad 
Now, sir, here are three great classes of producers of our country sand ry 5 at s 
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the agriculturists, the miners, and the manufacturers and they have Our chief raw materiala are cotton. corn, wheat, and other products 


made this compact—or, at least, it has been made for them—tha ; 
taxes are to be lovied upon the ‘articles made by the ALINE Aa of the farm which can not be benefited by protection, because we export 
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their “enconragement” and protection“ against competition; them In la 2 
taxes have been levied upon articles that compete with, the iota That was Mr. Srtsons’s carefully prepared, carefully writ- 
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so forth, grown by the farmer. ‘That, on paper, looks fair, but it so | face of that there are Democratie gentlemen in this Caplitol— 
bg! ee taar 5 is a ages Br the manufacturer and miner and it is | and it is unparliamentary to name them here—who enjoy the 
o ee a $ 1 — ranking privilege, who in justification of their opposition to 
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The miners and the manufacturers together haye grown rich and this measure are spreading with approval throughout North 
accumulated enormous wealth this protective arrangement. But Carolina the old, fraudulent Republican argument that the tariff 
how ets beoh im tho farmerf, Me has found that there fs nothing | on agricultural products is a great benefit to the farmer and its 
on his corn, and so forth, but it turns removal will greatly injure him. 
In druch, chat there is no competition. with him coming from 2800 Mr. GUDGER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
agai man a question, and that is whether he refers to me when he 
t was a reality, and a substantial reality, for the | Speaks about gentlemen sending out Senator Smrarons’s or any 
E and miner, the agricultural man finds it to be a delusion other man’s speech under a franking n 
anan è Mr. KITCHIN. No; I said it may be unparliamentary for 
why? Because He makes more than will supply the home market ana | me to use the name, Of course, it would not be wnparliamen- 
the surplus which goes abroad fixes the price of what is sold in the | tary for me to use the gentleman’s name here. [Laughter.] 
home market. Mr. GUDGER. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
Vance denounced it as a cheat and delusion, yet we have fairer to name the party than to leave the suspicion that be- 
Democrats that want to go back to North Carolina and tell the | cause I oppose reciprocity I am one of those men? 
people that old “Zeb” Vance when he denounced this tariff as Mr. KITCHIN. Did the gentleman have the franking privi- 
a fraud was lying [applause], and that the Republicans were | lege when Mr. Srracons’s specch was sent out? 
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Mr. GUDGER. I have had the privilege of franking ever 
since I wis elected to Congress. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And what was the gentleman's question? 

Mr. GUDGER. I asked the gentleman if he doos not think it 
would be fairer to nme the men who are sending out Senator 
Srsrsrons’s speech rather than to leave the reflection upon all of 
us from North Carolina who are opposing reciprocity? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I presume that the gentleman who made that 
speech is sending it out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GUDGHR. Then why does not the gentleman say soe? 

Mr. KITCHIN. But it is unparliamentary to say so in this 
body [laughter], because we are not permitted to criticize or 
eyen use the sacred name of a Senator of the United States in 
such a body as this. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, that is not all. This same distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina, who honors us in the Senate, made 
a speech on June 25, 1910, only a few months ago, and that 
speech was such a good one that the campaign committee sent it 
ont in the Democratic campaign book of 1910. In that speech 
he said: 

The tarif’ does not help the farmer either to fix or control the 
volume of his products or their market value. As to his products the 
tarif is almost entirely inoperative, even when a duty is imposed pre- 
tendedly for their protection. Neither can he control nor iniluence the 
prices of his products. That is determined by natural law, over which 
he has no control. 

In this speech he contends, and truly so, that the prices of 
the farmer's products are fixed in the markets of the world in 
competition with the world, and he denounces the tariff on his 
products as a “fake.” And yet, within a few short months 
after, on the 8d day of March, 1911. this same distinguished gen- 
temau made a speech in the Senate, which has been widely cir- 
culated in my State, in opposition to the Canadian reciprocity, 
putting such opposition on the grounds that the remoyal of the 
tariff on agricultural products, even as to Canada, would be 
“oppression to the farmer”; that it would “press down the 
price of farm products.” 

I shall refrain from any comments on such a sudden and com- 
plete change of position, and shall refuse to scratch for the 
reason. I might make the observation, however, that there is 
ju the reciprocity bill a removal of the tariff on rough lumber, 
en wood pulp, and many other tariff reductions. 

Gentlemen, I have read you Democratic authority; now I 
am going to produce Republican authority to the effect that the 
farmer’s tariff is a fake and a fraud. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts | Mr. Loner], in a most elaborate speech 
in the Senate on January 28, 1910, contended that the tariff 
on agricultural products, of which we made a surplus and ex- 
ported, had no influence on the prices of such products. I will 
read a short extract from it: 

There are articles upon which a tariff duty is imposed which this 
country exports and would not Import under any system of duties, 
because we have a surplus for sale. Under this head comes practically 
all the food products, both vegetable and animal, and a removal of the 
duties on food preductts would obylously have little or no effect on the 
prices, because we export such articles and can sell them in the world's 
market at a profit, 

He, however, overlooked the fact, established by the hard 
experience of the American consumer, that when the farmer's 
raw products gets into the hands of the trusts and becomes their 
finished product, then the trusts, such as the Meat Trust, charge 
our own people the world’s price with the high tariff added, 
while they sell their surplus abroad at the lower price of the 
world’s market. 

Senator Loba may not be good authority in the opinion of 
some of the Republicans here. I understand why you insurgent 
Republicans will not believe anything that a standpat Senator 
like Mr. Lopce says, but I have insurgent authority. Where is 
that renowned New England insurgent, an insurgent always, the 
Hon. Avaustus PEARODY GARDNER? Where is he? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I am here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I said, I do not blame you insurgents for 
not believing anything that a standpat Republican says. I 
do not believe much they say myself. But you must believe 
what your colleague and insurgent friend says. Now, gentle- 
men, the older Members will recollect that beautiful chart that 
was exhibited here before us on the 24th of February of last 
year by my friend, the honorable insurgent from Massachusetts 
IMr. GARDNER], and his eloquent speech, in which he attempted 
to prove and to be used as a Republican campaign document, 
and, I believe, was used in the campaign book, that the prices 
of foodstuffs, of the farmer's products—wheat, corn, meat, and 
so forth—were lower here than in any other nation under the 
sun. It was a confession on his part, by chart and speech, that 
the Republicans had been hoodwinking the farmers all these 
years. 
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Do I understand you to 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
include wheat? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You included flour. What do you make flour 
out of? I will include wheat. Reread your speech and you will 
find wheat included and discussed. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It was not there. Naval 
vessels do not buy wheat for their crews. That chart showed 
the actual prices paid by the naval training ship Ranger for 
its crew. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did you not then prove or try to prove, and 
did you not assert, that the prices of farm products were 
lower here than anywhere else in the world? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not remember such 
statements. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] And I defy 
the gentleman to find a single word in my speech which will 
uphold that contention. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, I do not want to waste my time 
reading a Republican speech. [Laughter.] I know what you 
said here. I do not know how that speech reads in the REC- 
orb. I will say now to the new Members who have just en- 
tered Congress that a speech made on this floor is sometimes 
entirely different from the speech put into the Rrcorp, We 
have a sort of courtesy here—letting a fellow revise and extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

But I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER], I do know what took place in this Chamber, be- 
cause I replied to his speech the next day and showed how 
ridiculous it was for him and the Republican Party to go up 
and down this country, in the agricultural sections, as they 
had been doing for 30 years, preaching to the farmer that the 
price of his products was raised and kept high by the Repub- 
lican tariff, and then at that late day admit that they had been 
deceiving the farmer all the time—that the tariff had nothing 
to do with the prices of his products; that they were lower here 
thau in any other country. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
gentleman yield to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the geutle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I find that 
the chart which I exhibited last year 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, what the gentleman said was a great 
deal more significant and interesting than what he showed on 
the chart. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I trust the gentleman 
will allow me to make a full statement, inasmuch as he has 
made an imputation. I did not mention either flour or wheat 
when I told the relative prices paid in the nine foreign ports 
and in the port of Boston by the Massachusetts training ship 
Ranger. I did, however, rend the following statement, and 
this is the only thing that would justify the gentleman in his 
assertion: 

The immigrant finds on coming to America that if he can buy in 
quantity (and in cases when he need not) his flour, fuel, potatoes, etc., 
all cost less than in the land he left. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. All of which, Mr. Chairman, sustains my 
argument. But the gentleman did in his speech, if not in his 
chart, discuss Wheat and attempted to show that it was as high 
or higher elsewhere than here. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow 
me 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will get Mr. Unberwoop to give the gentle- 
man all the time he desires. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No, sir; that is not fair. 
Those are the words of Samuel Gompers that I was reading to 
you. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I want to say this, as I said then, if 
you indorse what Samuel Gompers says, it is the first time you 
or any other Republican ever indorsed anything that a labor 
leader said. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Do you want to contra- 
dict him? Are you contradicting him as usual? North Caro- 
lina, unlike Massachusetts, is not a labor State. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to give you all the time to ex- 
plode in after I get through. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Do not attack me by say- 
ing that I print in the Recorp words which I do not utter on the 
floor of the House, unless I have the express permission of the 
House to do so, and do not say that I suppress anything which 
I utter. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I say, and every Republican and every Dem- 
ocrat in the House at that time knows it, that the whole burden 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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of the gentleman’s argument here before the House was that 
the prices of food products in this country were lower than they 
were in any other country in the world, and every man knows 
that was the gentleman’s argument, and I do not care what he 
put in the RECORD. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I abso- 
lutely admit that that statement of the gentleman is correct, 
and that food prices are lower here; but what I object to is the 
statement of the gentleman that I suppressed words which I 
had uttered on the floor of this House. I have never done so 
since I have been in Congress. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman might omit them by mistake; 
but the gentleman admits now that I am right, that the farm- 
er's products must go out into the world and meet the competi- 
tion of the world, and that the prices of farm products are as 
low or lower here than anywhere else on the face of the earth. 
I have been trying to prove here for the last hour what the 
gentleman now admits. This being true, the tariff does not 
affect the price of the wheat, barley, corn, rye, cattle, and other 
live stock of the American farmer, and a removal of the tariff 
—— them can not, therefore, diminish the price and injure the 

rmer. 

I shall now proceed to unmask with its own hand the Repub- 
lican Party, and out of its own mouth expose in its nakedness 
its false pretense and deception, to which the American farmer 
has been a patient victim for the last third of a century. 

On February 9, 1910, the Senate, under resolution, appointed 
a select committee to investigate the prices of commodities 
and the cause of any increase in same. The Republican mem- 
bers were Senators Loba, of Massachusetts; GALLINGER, of 
New Hampshire; Mecununzn, of North Dakota; Smoor, of 
Utah; and Crawrorp, of South Dakota. The Democratic mem- 
bers were Senators CLARKE, of Arkansas; JOHNSTON, of Ala- 
bama; and Surrn, of South Carolina. After months of investi- 
gation report was made to the Senate, the Republican members 
filing the majority and the Democratic members a minority 
report. I hold in my hands both reports. I call the attention 
of the House—and I wish every farmer in the country could 
hear it—that this unanimous report of the Republican Sen- 
ators, after a full and thorough investigation, expressly declares 
that the tariff on wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, cattle, and live 
stock, and the agricultural products has nothing to do with 
their prices. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It further 
declares that the prices of these products of the farm are fixed 
in the markets of the world, and it contends and produces figures 
to show that these products are higher in London and Liver- 
pool and the world’s markets than they are here in high- 
protection United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But let me read from this remarkable report: 
he tariff seems to have been no material factor in causing the ad- 
vance in prices during the last decade, The test advances have 
been made in commodities upon which the tariff has little or no effect, 
and the absolute removal of the tarif on many of these commodities 
could not afford any relief at the present time, for the reason that the 
pi of these commodities, with a few 5 were as high or 

gher in other countries than in the United States. 

It then mentions, as the articles which the tariff does not and 
can not affect, “the principal farm grains—barley, corn, oats, 
rye, and wheat—cattle, and live stock.” 

I have not time to quote more, but it devotes page after 
page in proof that the tariff does not and can not have any in- 
fluence one way or the other on their prices; that the prices 
for them, both at home and abroad, are fixed in the markets 
of the world; that these prices are as high, and in many markets 
higher, than in the United States. In other words, it confesses 
that this tariff is a fraud and false pretense practiced on the 
farmer. As I said, the Democratic Senators on that committee 
filed a minority report. While there was much difference of 
opinion as to the effect of the tariff on other subjects, both re- 
ports, majority and minority, agreed on the fact that the tariff 
on these products of the farm had absolutely nothing to do with 
their prices; that such a tariff was purely bogus. I commend 
this report by Republican Senators to the reading of every 
Republican. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not all. I shall now produce an an- 
thority which should forever estop the Republican Party from 
again palming off on the people, and especially the farmer, its 
old, false, and fraudulent argument that the tariff on the 
farmer's product affects and increases its price. I have here 
the campaign book for 1910 of the Republican Party, entitled 
“Republican Textbook.“ I am going to quote from it in order 
to nail forever the bald admission by the Republican Party of 
its willful and persistent deception of the American farmer. 
Turn to page 144, and we read: 


The present advance in prices is, as has been stated, primarily an 
advance in farm products and food of domestic production. * * * 
The tariff seems to have been no material factor in causing advance 


in prices during the past decade. * * The advance in 8 dur- 
ing the last 10 years appears to have no relation with tariff legislation. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But more. From pages 146 and 147, we read: 

That the tariff is not the cause of the present advance is con- 
clusively shown by the fact that the greatest advance has been made 
In commodities which are usually produced in such quantities to furnish 
u large surplus to other countries. 

Of such products it mentions “ barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat,” 
and live stock, “consisting of cattle, hogs, sheep,” and so forth. 
Tt continues: 


But the fact that exports of products of the farm continue in such 


large quantities indicates that the price movement is due, not to the 
tariff, but to a world-wide movement upward in the prices of these 
commodities. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
But to emphasize its past deception and its present confession, 
it concludes: 


The course of prices Indicates plainly that the world is demanding 
our food supplies and that the prices have advanced here, not by rea- 
son of the tariff, but with the general upward movement. 

[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

My friends, the Democratic Party has for 25 years, in this 
Capitol, on the stump, through the press, denounced this farm- 
ers’ product tariff as a fraud and a sham, put on and kept on - 
by the Republicans for the purpose of fooling the farmers into 
yoting the Republican ticket; and now when the Republican 
Party, through its President, through its senatorial report, and 
through its textbook, is ready to confess its guilt and admit 
that we have been right all the time, to my surprise and regret, 
we have a few Democrats here and at the other end of the Capi- 
tol who object to the Republicans making such admission and 
are trying to prevent them from doing it. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] And yet. in the face of that 
senatorial report, in the face of that Republican textbook, there 
are Republicans, insurgents and standpatters, who will have the 
audacity to stand here before us and on the stump before the 
people, and still insist that the farmer’s prosperity depends upon 
a tariff on his wheat, corn, rye, barley, cattle, live stock, and 
other products. Stand where you may, that report, that text- 
book, will stare you in the face and condemn you of false pre- 
tense and deception. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It is 
not honest, it is not right, for Republicans here or elsewhere 
to persist in the attempt to further humbug the American 
farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no reason why any American farmer 
should become alarmed over the enactment of this Canadian 
reciprocity agreement. To him it will prove a benefit. I call 
attention to one sweeping fact that ought to convince every 
intelligent man that the American farmer has nothing to lose 
but all to gain by this reciprocity. Canada buys from us an- 
nually five times more of agricultural products than we buy 
from her. In the last five years we have yearly, on the average, 
exported to Canada more than $20,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts, while she has exported to us less than, on the average, 
$4,000,000. In other words, Canada needs our farm products 
five times as much as we need hers. For the five years 1906 to 
1910, inclusive, we exported to Canada $4,442,307 worth of 
wheat, while she exported to us only $776,239 worth; she bought 
from us over five times as much as we bought from her. Of 
corn, we exported in the five years to Canada $21,704,317 worth 
and imported less than $10,000; that is, she purchased of us 
more than 2,000 times more than she sold us. I have been un- 
able to get the figures as to the barley trade between the two 
countries for the last five years. I have it only for 1910. For 
that year we sold to Canada $99,810 worth of barley and pur: 
chased only $1,221. Of cattle, we sold to her $1,578,179 worth 
and purchased $958,188; that is, we sold her over $600,000 more 
of cattle than she sold us. Of horses, we sold Canada $14,172,075 
worth, while we purchased only $2,648,901, a balance in our 
favor of over $11,000,000. For apples, berries, and other fruits, 
vegetables, tobacco, cotton, peanuts, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts Canada is our customer, notwithstanding the fact that she 
levies a tariff duty upon their importation. Reciprocity re- 
moves the tariff against our agricultural products and gives 
them free entrance into Canada. Why is Canada in favor of 
reciprocity with us? It is not to open a market for her sur- 
plus wheat or any of her surplus farm products. She has the 
same market for her surplus wheat and other surplus farm 
products as we have for ours; the sime means as we haye to 
get her products to the markets of the world. She ships her 
surplus to Liverpool and London. We ship our surplus to Liver- 
pool and London, and both the exporters of the United States 
and of Canada get the same price in the same markets for the 
same products. 


1911. 
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But Canada wants our market here for her other products, 
and these products the American public wishes to buy. She 
produces lumber, shingles, laths. The American farmer does 
not. She produces wood pulp and paper. The American farmer 
docs not. She produces coal, copper, asbestos, nickel-ore. The 
American farmer does not. Canada’s great exports to us con- 
sist of lumber, shingles, laths, lumber and timber products, 
wood pulp, paper, copper, nickel ore, and other mineral products, 
fish, and chemicals, none of which our farmer produces, and 
many of which he must have. What Canada wants is a removal 
or lowering of our tari® walls against these products which 
her people wish to sell us, and the remoyal and lowering of 
her tariff walls against our products which her people wish 
to buy and which we wish to sell. She wants reciprocity and 
we want reciprocity, so that she can sell us these products, and 
with her increased sales from them buy from us more of our 
horses, cattle, grain, vegetables, fruits, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
an other agricultural and manufactured products, which she 
needs. 

This measure gives the farmer of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Kansas, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and other Western and border 
States cheaper lumber, cheaper shingles, It gives him cheaper 
wire for fencing. It gives him cheaper salt, cheaper wagons, 
and many other articles he must have. It is inconceivable to 
me how any Member on this floor, especially from the West, 
who claims to be the friend of the farmer, can fail to yote for 
this measure that provides some relief at least from the trusts 
who are yearly plundering the farmers, But in order to stand 
by the Lumber Trust and lumber kings, the Paper Trust, the 
Steel Trust, the Salt Trust, and all the trusts and special inter- 
ests, on whose products the tariff is elther removed or lowered 
by this bill, the Republicans, insurgents and standpatters alike, 
under the leadership of Mr. CANNON and Mr. DALZELI, are fight- 
ing this measure under the flimsy pretext and excuse tlint reci- 
eg will hurt the farmer. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT, ‘There are many on this side who are willing 
to vote to amend this treaty by placing every trust-made article 
upon the free list. Are you? X 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am in favor of placing these trust-made 
articles on the free list, and I am going to vote for it, and if you 
are honest and sincere about it we Democrats are going to give 
you, within the next few days, an opportunity to vote for such 
a bill, without amending and thereby jeopardizing this or any 
aes good measure. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield, I wish to call the attention of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] to the fact that, although we are unable 
to change a pact made by the two Governments, the Democratic 
Party have reported this bill to the House with a third section 
added, which invites the President of the United States to put 
every article on the free list between this country and Canada. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ah, our Republican friends are anxious about 
the free list, and those most anxious to get it now are those 
who heretofore have been most vigorously opposed to a free 
list. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I observe, too, that 
those who now seem most earnest for a free list for the farmer 
are the strongest opponents of this bill, and are trying the 
hardest to put something onto it which they hope will defent 
both reciprocity and the free list, in the House or in the Senate. 
Let us see about the free list. I hold here the free-list bill 
which we have introduced. What do you want on the free list 
for the farmer? Do you want farm implements? All right, 
here they are, every kind and description. Do you want salt? 
Here it is. Do you want lumber, rough and dressed, shingles, 
laths, posts? Here they are. Do you want boots and shces? 
Here they are. Do you want wagons and carts? Here they 
are. Do you want cotton bagging and ties and grain sacks? 
Here they are. What do you want on the free list that we are 
not going to give you an opportunity to vote for? 

My friends, we will hear much during this debate about 
amending this reciprocity bill by placing on the free ust some- 
thing for the farmer and the laboring man, and many amend- 
ments will be offered by those opposed to the bill, not with a 
desire to better it, but to defeat it. The opponents will play 
the same game at this session that they did at the last when 
the reciprocity bill was pending. My good friend from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. DALZELL, the leader of the opposition forces then, 
as well as now, made a motion to recommit the bill, with in- 
structions to add a long string of articles to the free list, 
including meat products, flour and other food products, farming 


implements, and so forth. I said to the House then that the 
Republicans were not sincere in demanding that meat products 
and other food products should be placed on the free list, be- 
cause there had been bills introduced by Republicans pending 
before the Republican Ways and Means Committee for six 
months, putting flour, meat, and other food products on the 
free list, and that neither Mr. Datzetn nor any other Repub- 
lican on that committee had voted to bring out any such bill. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I remind Republicans, and especially the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania, Mr. DALZELL, that we have put in our free-list 
bill every single article that was contained in his motion to re- 
commit. [Applause.] And I say to the gentleman that we are 
going to expose him when he votes against that free-list bill as 
the most consummate—— 

Several MEMBERS, State it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Lover of the farmer in the United States. 
[Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania is going to love the farmer 
so good that he is going to vote against everything that we 
have on the free list for the farmer. [Laughter.] 

. Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. If you have a bill containing the 
same items that are contained in the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to recommit, why did you vote against that 
motion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because the motion was not made in sin- 
cerity. The gentleman from Pennsylvania knew and the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota knew that it was made to defeat 
reciprocity; knew it never could become a law with that in it. 
Both knew that reciprocity and the gentleman’s free-list items 
would be defeated. Now, if you are in favor of removing the 
turiff’on those articles, we are going to give an opportunity to 
test your sincerity. [Applause.] : 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Let me finish this question. You 
say that it was put on there insincerely for the purpose of de- 
fenting the treaty? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and the gentleman from Michigan {Mr. 
I’orDNEY] was candid enough in his speech to say that it was 
done for that very purpose. I do not know whether a Repub- 
lican win tell the truth about such matters; the gentleman 
knows better than I do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Did the gentleman ever know of 
a tentative reciprocity treaty being changed by an amendment 
put on it? : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, there is no use discussing anything of 
that sort. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will assert from my knowledge 
that there never was one defeated. I wanted to say that I 
yoted for the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania sin- 
certly, and I shall vote for it again. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman voted for it because he 
wanted to kill it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
and sincerely. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad the gentleman is the only man 
that was fooled by the motion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I voted for it in the interest of the 
consumers. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. I want to show to the House how badly fooled 
the gentleman from Minnesota has been and has continued to be 
by the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
zert] to amend the reciprocity treaty. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] had in that motion to amend plac- 
ing articles on the free list, and among these items was fresh 
ments, which Canada had refused to accede to the United States 
and reciprocally place upon the free list, and the adoption of 
the Dalzell amendment would have absolutely killed the reci- 
procity bill, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not 
deny it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. How does the gentleman know ` 
that? é 

Mr. JAMES. I have it from the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee [Mr. UNDERWOOD], who told me that the 
President of the United States told him so. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It was rumor to that effect? 

Mr. JAMES. No, sir; it is the word of the President of the 
United States. x 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I should question whether the 
President of the United States ever said it. 2 


No, sir. I voted for it absolutely 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
North Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state that I asked the President 
of the United States himself why it was not put on the free list, 
when cattle were put on the free list, and the President stated 
to me that he wanted to put meat on the free list, but the Cana- 
dian commissioners refused to do so. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I understood the President said 
this, and the publie interviews showed that he was in favor of 
making absolute free trade between Canada and the United 
States, und they objected to that, but that he did not specifically 
deny or state that they objected to meat alone. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about an interview; 
I am stating what the President of the United States said to 
me, and I will assure the gentleman that if he will go to the 
White House this afternoon the President will so state to him. 

Mr. HILL. It is entirely fair to supplement the statement 
of the gentleman from Alabama that in making the reciprocity 
treaty Canada yielded on fresh meats seven times as much as 
the United States did in order to get togetlier. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. I want to ask if the gentleman from Minne- 
sota will persist in the statement that he will again vote for 
the motion made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALZELL] ? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. For the purpose of putting those 
items on the free list I will vote every time to put them on the 
free list, no matter in what form they appear. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I would regret to see any 
Democrat, in the face of Democratic policies, in the face of 
Democratic pledges to honestly revise the tariff downward, in 
the very teeth of a specific demand of the Democratic platform 


that the tariff on lumber, on wood pulp, on print paper should | 


be removed, enroll himself among the opponents of this meas- 
ure, It is in line with reciprocity policies, as I have shown 
you, which have been pursued and indorsed and advocated by 
Democrats for 50 years. It goes further. It incorporates in 
it, in part, the express declaration of the Democratic platform 
in favor of free print paper and free wood pulp and free lumber. 
I can not see how any Democrat can vote against it unless that 
Democrat wants to vote either for the Lumber Trust, the Salt 
Trust, the Farming Implement Trust, or the Wood Pulp and 
Print Paper Trust, or the Steel Trust, or the mica producer, on 
whose products the tariff is either removed or reduced in the 
interest of the American consumer. 

Mr. LA FOLLHTTE. I want to ask the gentleman if he is 
talking to that side of the House on the reciprocity measure or 
the measure that he is talking of introducing? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, if the gentleman has not intelligence 
enough to know what an intelligent gentleman is talking about, 
I can not take up time explaining to the gentleman. [Laugh- 
ter.] I will have to refuse to yield further to the gentleman. 
I am going to quit you and let you take a second thought. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Well, I want to ask another question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, then, quick. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In talking about that you ask them 
about free lumber. I want to say this does not put lumber on 
the free list. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It puts rough lumber on the free list, and 
thus makes a reduction on every kind of lumber, whether rough 
or planed, of from $1 to $1.25 a thousand feet. Does not that 
help your farmers out in North Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am from Washington. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, you are from Washington! Oh, I see 
why the gentleman is against it. Washington! [Laughter.] 


The home of timber kings and lumber trusts! There are four 
men in the State of Washington who, with their companies, own 
more standing timber than there is pine timber in the whole 
13 Southern States! Lumber trusts, lumber kings, from Wash- 
ington; certainly; certainly! [Prolonged applause and laugh- 
ter.] 

Why, no wonder that a shrewd, smart Republican can fool 2 
busy farmer when that gentleman over there came very nearly 
fooling me. [Laughter.] Why, he looked so sincere and so 
candid and so meek when he was talking about the tariff on the 
farmer's wheat that I really thought he was even fooled into the 
belief that a tariff helped the farmer, and now I see back behind 
him old man Weyerhaeuser, who and whose companies own 
more lumber than all of the standing timber in all of the South- 
ern States. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota rose. 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
get through. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Does the gentleman refuse to yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me get through this—— 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It is on North Carolina lumber. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, all right. Go ahead. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Did the gentleman have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for free lumber during the enactment of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and I voted for it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. So did I. 

Mr. KITCHIN. . Two good patriots! [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. How about the balance of the 
North Carolina delegation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, boys, I am almost ashamed to say. 
[Prolonged laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. How about the 38 Members more 
on the Democratic side? How did they vote on free lumber? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They voted mighty, mighty bad. [Laughter.] 
All right; now the gentleman is asking me a question, and let 
me ask some. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
lumber? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; with the aid of an almost solid vote on 
that side. I never have said that all Democrats were at all 
times and under all circumstances good patriots. [Laughter.] 
I have often said there are a few Democrats as bad sometimes 
as most Republicans are all the time. [Laughter.] Now, you 
ask me why a little minority of 38 Democrats (there were only 
82, as I recall) voted against free lumber. Let me ask you, 
why did over 75 per cent of you Republicans over there yote 
against free lumber? More than 75 per cent of the Democrats 
yoted squarely with the platform for the removal of the duty 
on lumber, and 75 per cent, yes, 85 per cent, of you Republicans 
yoted with the Lumber Trust, the timber kings, to keep it on 
[applause on the Democratic side]; and yet you ask me how a 
little minority on our side voted. 

Mr. Chairman, the proof that the tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts, which is removed by this bill, is a sham, is so clear and 
overwhelming that it will sweep the intelligent mind to convic- 
tion in spite of itself. We underrate the good sense and intelli- 
gence of the American farmer if we delude ourselves into the 
belief that we can vote against this bill in the interest of the 
timber kings, the Paper Trust, Steel Trust, and other trusts, and 
then plead to him the excuse that we did so because it removed, 
as to Canada, the tariff on his products. He knows that such 
a tariff is a fake, He knows that it does not and can not affect 
the price of his products. He knows that each year his prod- 
ucts go out into the markets of the world in competition with 
the world, and the price at home and abroad is fixed by the 
world’s market. He knows that what he needs is not the reten- 
tion of a fake tariff on what he sells, but a removal or reduc- 
tion of the real tariff on what he buys. He knows, or will find 
out, that this bill, among other things, puts salt, rough lumber, 
barbed wire and other wire for fencing on the free list; that it 
reduces the tariff on cutlery from over 70 per cent to 274 per 
cent; on scissors and shears and knives and forks from over 
50 per cent to 274 per cent; on clocks and watches from over 40 
per cent to 274 per cent, He knows, or will find out, that it 
reduces the tariff on farm wagons from 85 per cent to 22 per 
cent; on feed cutters, crushers, field rollers and manure spread- 
ers from 45 per cent to 20 per cent; that it reduces the tariff on 
shingles, laths, and many other articles which he must buy. 

He knows, or will find out, that because of this removal or 
reduction of the tariff on these articles the Lumber Trust 
and timber syndicates of the West, the Salt Trust, the Steel 
Trust, the Farming Implement Trust, the Watch Trust, and 
all the other trusts whose articles are reduced are “ raising 
heaven and earth” to defeat this bill. He knows that those 
on this floor who have heretofore been supposed to be the most 
friendly ‘to the trusts and the special interests are the most 
vigorous opponents of this measure. When you vote against 
this bill and go back to your district, the farmer, whom vou 
hope to delude, will be the first to ask, Why did you vote in 
the interest of the Salt Trust against removal of the tax on salt? 
He will ask you, Why did you vote in the interest of the Lum- 
ber Trust and timber syndicates against putting rough lum- 
ber on the free list and against reducing the tax on shingles 
and laths? What are you going to tell him? He is going to 
ask you, Why did you vote with the Steel Trust and other 
Representatives on this floor against putting barbed wire and 
other wire for fencing on the free list and against a reduction 
of the tax on cutlery, scissors and shears, and knives and forks? 
What answer will you, what answer can you, give? He will 


Now, please sit down. [Laughter.] Let me 


And did they not defeat free 
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want to know why you voted with the Watch Trust against 
the reduction of the tariff tax on watches and clocks. He is 
certainly going to ask you why you voted in the interest of the 
Farming Implement Trust against a reduction of the tax on 
wagons, feed cutters, grain crushers, field rollers, and manure 
spreaders? What will be your answer? Are you going to have 
the cheek to put up the old, stale, fake plea of a “tariff on the 
farmer’s products”? Are you going to discredit his intelli- 
gence by trying to fool him again about a tariff on wheat, corn, 
rye, cattle, and so forth? Why, gentlemen, he will laugh in your 
5 The trusts and special interests must furnish you a better 
plea. 

There is another gentleman in your district who is interested 
in this bill and who is going to ask you some questions. ‘The 
laboring man knows that this bill puts fish on the free list; 
that it reduces the tax on flour from—at the present prices— 
$1.15 per barrel to 50 cents per barrel; that it reduces the tax 
on bacon and hams from 4 cents to 1} cents per pound, on 
shoulders, sides, salted pork, and beef and dried and smoked 
meats from 25 per cent to 1} cents per pound; that it removes 
the tax on butter and cheese. He knows, or will find out, that 
the big flour mills, the Meat Trust, and the Elgin Butter 
Trust are bitterly fighting this bill. He is going to ask you 
why you voted in the interest of the big flour mills against a 
reduction of the tax on flour. Why did you vote against giving 
the laboring man and his family untaxed fish, untaxed butter, 
and cheese? He is certainly going to make you tell him why, 
in opposing the reduction of the outrageous tax on meat and 
beef in these hungry days of the high cost of living, you saw 
fit to yote in favor of the Meat Trust, the huge Armour-Swift- 
Morris combine, and against the laboring man and his wife 
and children. What are you going to say to him? You can 
not put up to him the bogus excuse of the “ farmers’ tariff.” 
ie Meat Trust will have to hunt for you a better plea to sat- 
isfy him. 

Still another gentleman in your district will haye some ques- 
tions to put to you. ‘The editor of the country weekly paper, 
as well as the city daily, knows that this bill puts on the free 
list print paper; that it loosens the grip which the Interna- 
tional Paper Co., known as the Paper Trust, has on the throats 
of the tens of thousands of newspaper owners throughout the 
country. He is going to ask you why you voted in the interest 
of the Paper Trust against removing the tax on print paper. 
And if you are a Democrat, he is going to read to you the 
Democratic platform, which demanded the “immediate repeal 
of the tariff on print paper.” 

My friends, the humor of some of the opponents of this bill, 
both on this side of the Chamber as well as on that, is most de- 
lightful. They say that they oppose it because it is in the in- 
terest of the trusts and the protected manufacturers. It seems 
never to have occurred to them that if this bill is in the interest 
of the trusts and manufacturers that the ex-Speaker [Mr. Can- 
non], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzenr], the gen- 
tlemun from Michigan [Mr. Fonrpney], instead of leading the 
opposition, would be the strongest adyocates of this measure in 
this body. And they say that Canada does not ship to us any 
wire fencing or cutlery or wagons or meat products or other 
manufactured articles. But why? Because our tariff wall is 
too high. ‘This bill proposes to lower it. The manufacturers 
and trusts are fighting it. The Armour-Swift-Morris combine 
know that with the Canadian tariff on our hogs, cattle, and 
other live stock removed, and our tariff on beef and meat prod- 
ucts removed or reduced, that English and Canadian capital will 
establish in Canada larger meat-packing plants, and these will 
compete in the American market with the Meat Trust in pur- 
chasing the farmer's cattle, hogs, and other live stock, and will 
compete also with the trust in selling to the American consumer 
meat products, and thus the live-stock grower will have another 
competing buyer and the American consumer will have another 
competing seller of meat products. So it will be with wire fenc- 
ing, cutlery, farm wagons, and other articles whose tariff is 
reduced by this bill. The trusts in the United States fear, with 
a reduced tariff on their products, the establishment by Cann- 
dian and English capital and, perhaps American capital, of com- 
peting plants across the line in Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, we know that the positive, organized opposi- 
tion against reciprocity is not the American farmer, but the 
American protected monopolist. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

very Democrat and every Republican on this floor knows 
that the two great organizing forces behind the opposition are 
the International Paper Co., known as the Paper Trust, that 
controls $0 per cent of all the paper used throughout the length 
and breadth of this country from the big metropolitan daily to 
the smallest country weekly, and the Lumber Trust and timber 


kings of the West, who own and control oyer 80 per cent of the 
standing timber of the United States. They have organized the 
protected forces against it, and, pretending great anxiety for the 
agricultural interests, haye had the shrewdness to play upon 
the fears and to alarm some of the farmers against it. 

My friend from Washington [Mr. La Forrerre] came near 
fooling this whole House in the belief that he was anxious about 
the farmer, and then we happened to find out about those old 
lumber kings out there in Washington. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to ask you what I said 
or what led you to believe that I was speaking in favor of the 
lumbermen? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, the lumbermen, who have a real keen 
aud shrewd advocate on this floor, will not let him talk lumber. 
He must talk wheat and vote lumber. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, LA FOLLETT. Do you decline to answer my question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You would be the most foolish representa- 
tive of the Lumber Trust in the world if you would stand here 
on the floor and say, “I represent the Lumber Trust in the 
West.” Oh, no. In order for the trust to get some votes against 
reciprocity, you have got to be for the farmer. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will promise you this, that I will vote 
for free lumber if you will vote for free sugar on any bill that 
you put in. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will vote for both when the time comes, 
2 pe will vote for neither. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, let me remind opponents of this bill, who 
have deceived themselves into the belief that a sufficient excuse 
to their rural constituents Is the assertion that it is in the 
interest of the American protected manufacturers, that the 
American Protective Tariff League, the lobbying organization 
of the manufacturers and trusts, does not take the same view. 
There are no smarter fellows than the members of this league. 
They know what they want. They know whether this bill will 
help or hurt the protected interests. They are waging a most 
active and vigorous campaign against it. 

Let me read from an Indiana paper, the Daily Sun: 

We have received a package of postal cards from the American 
Protective Tarif! League. accompanied by the request that they be 
handed to voters who will fill out the blanks and mail them to Mem- 
bers of Congress. On the back of the card is a uest that we “ co- 
operate and help defeat the Canadian reciprocity bill.“ 

I have here one of the postal cards referred to in this paper, 
sent out by the league to a voter and by the voter to his Rep- 
resentative. The league is playing the same old game of fool- 
ing the farmer. It recognizes the fact, as Republicans here do, 
that unless the American farmers can be kept deluded as to 
protection on his products the manufacturers and trusts can not 
hope to get his yote for protection to them. 

Let me read two of the several “ whereases” on the address 
side of the card: 

Whereas, in our judgment, the Canadian reciprocity agreement is a 
gross violation of the policy of protection, In that it unfairly sacrifices 
the interests of American agriculture. 

How anxious and how alarmed are these organized plun- 
derers of the farmer over the “sacrificing of the interests of 
American agriculture” by this bill! 

But the next whereas” exposes the grounds for such anxiety 
and alarm: 

Whereas the manufacturer can not hope to rctain protection for his 
industry when protection shall have been denicd to the farmer. 

We must fool the farmer; we must make him believe that this 
scheme of tariff robbery embraces his interest as well as ours. 
He must save for us the right to plunder, by this scheme, the 
American farmer and the American people. 

Now let me read the“ resolve“ of the league: 

Resolvcd, That the American Protective Tarif! League is unaltorably 
Oppen to the adoption of the Canadian tariff agreement, and urges 
that all friends of protection bring to bear every proper iniiucnce upon 
the 8 of the United States against the adoption of said agree- 
men 

In the face of that resolution of the American Protective 
Tarif? League, what Democrat or Republican will have the au- 
dacity, here or at home, to offer as an excuse for voting against 
this bill that it was in the interest of the trusts and manu- 
facturers? Gentlemen, if I had made no investigation of the 
subject, after seeing that resolution and knowing the bitter op- 
position of the American Protective Tariff League to the bill, I 
would have felt it, not only my duty as a Democrat, but my 
duty as an honest, patriotic citizen, to vote for this reciprocity 
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bill and against the demands of the American Protective Tariff 
League. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer apologies for consuming so 
much time. If, however, my good Republican friends had not 
interrupted me so often, I would have finished long ago. Be- 
fore concluding, I wish to express regret that it became neces- 
sary in this debate—a necessity anticipated because of the 
character of the discussion at the last session and the minority 
report of the Republicans—in advocating reciprocity with Can- 
ada by which freer intercourse between the two peoples should 
be established, to descend to the low level of bushels, and 
pounds, and yards and feet, and dollars and cents. 

But in the minority report and in the speeches last session of 
the opposition they gave notice of the ground upon which they 
would give battle, and that impelled me to meet and refute their 
sordid arguments. I wish in this debate we could raise the 
question to a broader and higher and more patriotic plane. 
There is no more reason why a tariff wall should be maintained 
between this country and Canada, stretching 3,000 miles, than 
there should be between the State of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New York. The people of Canada are our people. We 
are of the same blood. Wehayethe same ancestry. Hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens have crossed the line and made 
homes there, They have our institutions. They haye our aspira- 
tions; they have our inspirations. They have the same thrift and 
industry. We allow them to cross any part of the 3,000 miles of 
the imaginary dividing line with their wives and children and 
friends; foreigner or native, they come or go anywherein America ; 
but just as soon as one of them takes a chicken, a horse, a bushel 
of wheat, any property the product of the mine, the farm, or the 
factory, the law steps in and penalizes him—taxes his people and 
our people. This is a eruel injustice and wrong to both people, 
which this bill partly remedies. When we bind together that 
country with this, not with the cords of entangling treaties and 
alliances, but with the stronger ties of mutual intercourse and 
commerce, we form a bond of such strength that human power 
can not break it asunder. I want the comradeship and love 
and peace of Canada for our people. They want and need ours. 
When we have joined these two together in bonds of commercial 
interest and intercourse—and I hope this will lead to absolute 
free trade between the two countries—then in the future, when 
. our peace, our happiness, our safety, our commerce are threat- 

ened, as in the days of the Revolution there came up from 
South Carolina the cry, The cause of Boston is the cause of 
all,” so there will come up from every Canadian throat, from 
Columbia to Quebec, The cause of the United States is the 
cause of all.“ She will realize that what affects our peace will 
affect her peace; what will affect our commerce will affect her 
commerce; what will affect our safety will affect her safety. 
Every instinct of self-preservation, every sentiment of peace, of 
prosperity, and of happiness will impel her sympathies and her 
good offices to our side. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said in the beginning, this is only a step 
in the right direction, but still a step. I trust that when the 

vote is taken every Democrat on this side, for the good of 
his party and his country, will fall into ranks, and that we 
will take that step all together in one solid phalanx. [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZEŁLL] consume some of his time? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, how much time has been con- 
sumed by that side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three hours, exactly. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield one hour to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HIN ps. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Chairman, before I begin the few remarks 
I shall have to make, I ask permission that I may revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. A portion of what I have to 
present will be somewhat technical in argument, containing 
some statistics, with which I would not weary the House. 
Therefore I ask that I may extend my remarks in the RECORD 
at their conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAMES. I shall not object to that, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that permission ought to be granted to all Members of 
the House; but some gentleman here this morning interposed 
an objection. I am not going to object to the right being ex- 
tended to the gentleman from Maine, but I think it ought to be 
extended to every one who wants it, on both sides of the 
Chamber. 


Mr. HINDS. I will cooperate with the gentleman to secure 
that privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Chairman, I can not remove from my mind 
the firm conviction that the policy proposed in this bill is of an 
importance out of all proportion to the scantiness of the investi- 
gation which has preceded it. The farmers of this Nation are 
more than a third of its people, and whatsoever affects the 
basis of their industries affects all. I know how hard it is to 
bring the realization of this fact home to those who dwell in 
great cities, especially to those who control stupendous indus- 
trial and commercial interests, besides which a farm of 150 
acres seems an inconsiderable enterprise. Even the great in- 
tellect of Horace Greeley succumbed to the prevailing de- 
lusion, if we may credit the statement of the brilliant eulogist 
of Lincoln who said that Horace Greeley thought himself a 
bigger man than Abraham Lincoln because he lived in a bigger 
town. But I am convinced that if the dwellers in cities will 
look below the surface of this question they will see that it does 
not concern the farmer alone. If in what I am to say I shall 
seem to speak of him entirely, it is because his industry is at 
the foundation of our prosperity, aud in speaking of him I speak 
of all. The dwellers in cities can not disassoclate their interest 
from that of the farmers. Diminish the purchasing power of 
the American farmer and you diminish by so much the pros- 
perity of every city and of every laborer, clerk, merchant, and 
banker within its limits. 

A hundred and twenty-five years ago, when our fathers were 
first agitating the question of a tariff, the New York Chamber 
of Commerce reminded the opposing farmers that agriculture 
could not flourish without commerce. To-day the merchant and 
manufacturer may well be reminded that commerce and manu- 
factures are not likely to flourish without a successful agri- 
culture. 

THE QUESTION TO BE ARGUED ON BROAD NATIONAL GROUNDS. 

The question is too great and important to be argued on any- 
thing but broad national grounds. Grievously as this bill affects 
industries of the State of Maine, I am not here to argue that it 
affects Maine more than it affects every other State in the 
North or in the South, in the East or in the West. In Maine 
we see more clearly because we are nearer the conditions, but 
if the gentlemen of the Democratic Party succeed in carrying 
this bill through this House and this Congress, its ultimate 
effects on the economic and socinl life of this Nation must be 
such that Maine will be neither the loudest nor the most incon- 
solable in her lamentatlons. 

I do not mean to say by this that the challenges which are 
ringing out from the States bordering on Canada are to be 
disregarded. When the sentries on the picket line begin to 
challenge and fire it behooves the whole army to take notice. 

BURDENS AND BENEFITS NOT JUSTLY APPORTIONED, 


The manner in which this bill distributes its supposed benefits 
and its undoubted hardships violates mankind's fundamental 
idea of justice und equity. Since the dawn of time, through all 
mythologies and religions, man has expressed his inborn idea 
that to those who have the suffering and self-denial should 
come the bliss of the better world, the peace of the Elysian 
ficlds, tlie joy of the golden streets. That is real reciprocity. 
But this bill introduces into that ancient, instinctive idea of 
equity, a new principle; that one class of citizens is to have 
the sacrifices, while another class enjoys the rewards. The 
dairymen of New York and Ohio are to tread the earthly path- 
way of self-denial, and in reward the makers of barbed-wire 
fencing are to roam the Elysian fields [laughter]; the wheat 
farmers of the Dakotas are to keep the long vigil of unre- 
stricted competition, and in return the automobile makers of 
Detroit are to speed over the streets of gold; the fishermen of 
Gloucester who keep watch and watch with death on the banks 
of Newfoundland are to surrender their market, and in re- 
turn the Connecticut clock makers are to set up their time- 
pieces in the realms of bliss, where a thousand years are but 
as a day; the potato farmer of Maine or Michigan is to have 
the troubles of Lazarus, but the maker of harvesting machines 
is to rest his head on the bosom of Abraham. [Laughter and 
applause.] One class sows that another may reap, and you 
eall it reciprocity.’ 

Names count for much with us, and the names of Blaine and 
MeKinley are being used to commend this proposition. There 
is no warrant for this. In his youth in 1864, as a Member of 
this House, Mr. Blaine yoted to repeal an arrangement with 
Canada far better than the one proposed now, since it gave 
free coal, which this does not. And in his later days Mr. 
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Blaine in his Twenty Years of Congress referred to that 
reciprocity as “one-sided, vexatious, and unprofitable.’ Mr. 
McKinley made the very tariff duties which you are now 
trying to sweep away; and, like Mr. Blaine, never favored 
reciprocity in competing products, 

FREE TRADE IN FARM PRODUCTS REVERSES THE POLICY OF A CENTURY. 


The broad proposition which is before us is that tariff duties 
levied on our borders against commodities produced by for- 
eign people, be swept away, so far as the principal and prac- 
tically the only competitors of our farmers are affected. We 
are giving the farmer free trade and are pleading in justifien- 
tion that it will not hurt him and will help the consumer. If 
these two pleas are consistent and truthful, well and good. 
If either or both be fallacious, we must know it. 

One significant fact may arouse in our minds a suspicion 
that we are wrong in removing the protection from the farmer's 
products. Protection for the farmer is au old national policy 
coeval with the Constitution itself. In 1789 living was simple. 
There were not many food products of the farm that could be 
imported. Potatoes were raised abroad only in limited quanti- 
ties. The pensantry of France still believed them poisonous. 
The bread enten by the American people was principally made 
of Indian corn, wheaten bread appearing on the table only 
when the minister came. But there was one foreign article 
that could compete in our markets—cheese. And the states- 
men of 1789 put a duty of 4 cents a pound on cheese. For a 
hundred and twenty-five years, with few intervals, there has 
been a tariff on cheese, usually 4 cents a pound, in 1816 as 
high as 9 cents. Under the Democratic Wilson tariff it was 
4 cents, to-day it is 6 cents. Our fathers made it 4 cents when 
the nearest competition was 3,000 miles away, over an ocean. 
Freight ran into dollars and weeks. ‘To-day our tariff on 
cheese is only 6 Cents a pound, and one of the great cheese- 
making countries of the world is separated from our markets 
only by a few cents and a few hours. 

You propose to reverse the policy of a hundred and twenty- 
five years and give us, not lower duties, but free trade with our 
only competitor, not only in cheese, but in all the principal 
farm products. Many of us have hoped for a reasonable, sym- 
metrical tariff on manufactured goods founded on scientifically 
acquired information, How càn that ever be if we are to pro- 
ceed against the farmer with this crude violence? 


LONG ESTABLISHED POLICY SHOULD BE REVERSED ONLY AFTER CAREFUL 
EXAMINATION, 


I am not one of those who believe that a policy should always 
continue because it has continued a century and a quarter. 
Because butter, wheat, oats, and potatoes were protected in 
1824 is not in itself a reason why they should be protected now. 
Because even the Democratic tariff makers in 1857 and again in 
1804 considered it wise to give the farmers a substantial pro- 
tection is not a compelling reason to constrain our acts here and 
now. But when wise men and partially wise men in certain 
situations have at different times reasoned out the same line of 
action, what they have done has attained great authority and 
dignity. Statesmen and jurists have used their acts as the 
mariner uses the lighthouse. They have been disregarded only 
after the fullest investigation and the most mature deliberation. 

To-day and here, however, we are brushing aside the experi- 
ence of our past. We are disregarding the progressive and en- 
lightened conclusions of statesmanship in Germany, France, and 
England and are doing this great thing without investigation 
worthy the name. . 

One night the States-General of France voted a king off the 
throne and changed the order of society. That stands as the 
great precedent of precipitate legislative action. But the people 
of France had read, studied, and pondered for nearly 10 years 
the Red Book of Necker, wherein the greatest finance minister 
of the age had set forth the state of the nation. You are pro- 
posing to-day a great new policy that goes to the very social 
fabric of America, and where is the great committee of this 
House that has probed to the bottom of it, and where is the book 
thut has spread its investigations before the American people? 


THE NECESSITY OF ACCURATE REASONING ON THIS QUESTION, 


To many this thing seems simple. Because Canada has New- 
World conditions which, generally speaking, are like our own, 
therefore there can be no harm in letting her agricultural prod- 
ucts compete in our markets. That seems plausible, and it has 
the ear of the American people to-day, because we have always 
thought of tariffs as applying chiefly to manufactures. But right 
here let us stop and exnmine, for here is the fork of the road. 

It was my good fortune once to hear from the gallery of the 
English House of Commons a debate on the management of 
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English railways. 
fidence of assertion, declared that statistics showed the loss of 
life to be far greater on American roads than on English. 
From this he deduced conclusions unfavorable to American 


And one plausible orator, with much con- 


skill and capacity. But a member from the Government bench 
answered him; I do not know the name or the rank of that 
modest, well-poised gentleman. I have no donbt he had been 
trained in one of those two great universities where the scholars 
of England—greater than her Wellingtons and ber Nelsons 
have for a thousand years taught the youth of England to 
search for and know the truth. Taking up the statements so 
detrimental to the United States, so flattering to English pride, 
he admitted that the statisties did show a greater loss of life 
on American railroads, but he pointed out that America was a 
very great country; that many thousand miles of her road had 
been extended hastily in sparsely populated regions. It was to 
be expected that there would be great loss of life on such roads. 
But in the older settled East, where fixed conditions prevailed, 
the loss of life was so little as to show that American skill 
and capacity were not to be compared unfavorably with Eng- 
lish. I do not recount this narrative to read any lesson to 
the brilliant and discriminating intellects in this Hall. I do 
it merely for the sake of the argument I am about to make, to 
arrest your attention, especially the attention of the Democratic 
majority before it pushes home this blow at the prosperity of 
the farmer and the social life of the Nation, 
GREAT DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE FARM HOME AND THE FACTORY. 


The fact that Canada has New-World conditions, that her 
labor is not crushed down as in the older countries, furnishes, 
I will admit, a fair argument that you might with safety re- 
move the duties on manufactured goods in the future when 
conditions of labor shall have equalized. The argument, then, 
may some day be sound when applied to factories. Is it sound 
when applied to farms? : 

No; and for this reason, that the farm is primarily not a 
factory, but. a home. 

Capitalists gather up money, build mills, call in laborers, and 
turn out product for the main purpose of paying dividends on 
the capital they have gathered up. 

The farmer acquires land that he may found a home. 

It is not the lack of bricks, machinery, or factory sites that 
checks the expansion of factories, but the disappearance of 
dividends. 

The expansion of farms ceases only when there is no more 
land mider the western sun. ; 

Dividends are the fundamental conditions of manufactures. 

Areas of land for homes are the fundamental condition of 
agriculture, 

If the factory’s product falls in price below the dividend-pro- 
ducing line, the factory shuts down to wait for better times, 
The building of new factories is discouraged. i 

Did any of you gentlemen ever hear of the farms shutting 
down as factories shut down because the bottom fell out of 
the market for their products? We heard that the farmers of 
Kansas once burned their corn when they could not sell it. 
But farming went on, because the homes could not stop. 

When cotton goods fall in the market, the cotton mills curtail 
production and save loss by running fewer weeks in the year. 

When the farmer’s products fall in the market, he must pro- 
duce not less but more, because the expense of the home must 
be met. 

Manufactures, organized by trusts and gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, easily control output and prevent overproduction. 

Farmers, by the necessities of their condition, are controlled 
in their production only by the Almighty’s dispensation of sun- 
shine and rain. 

The farm is evidently to be distinguished from the factory. 
And may we not make a blunder—a great blunder such as 
Napoleon said was worse than a crime—if in our reasoning 
here we apply to the agricultural schedule of our tariff the 
same formulas that we apply to the manufacturing schedule? 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

At this point let us guard against a confusion of thought. I 
am not trying to show that farming creates homes and manu- 
facturing does not. But in manufacturing the homes are the 
incident, not the object. A corporation with a thousand em- 
ployees curtails production without responsibility as to its 
effect on the families of those employees. The human-life 
necessities do not impel an overproduction disastrous to the 
market. But when we turn to agriculture, the human-life neces- 
sities do that very thing. It is because of this that we must 
yary our accustomed formulas if we would not work a fearful 
havoc when we deal with the agricultural schedule. 
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INDEPENDENCE OF THE FARM HOME AND [TS RELATION TO MANUFACTURES. 

A century ago the farm home was more preeminently the unit 
of civilization than to-day. It was almost independent within 
itself. The father and sons tilled the fields, cared for the 
eattle, and especially the sheep, while the mother and daugh- 
ters kept the house and spun and wove the clothing. The 
daughters were the spinsters, and to this day an unmarried 
woman, whether she dwell in humble cottage or princely castle, 
is a spinster—living monument of the old independence of the 
farm home. In process of time the facto:y has taken over the 
family industries, as well as most of the village trades. The 
farmer and his family devote themselves to the simpler prod- 
ucts, the raw materials; and after their own food supply is 
secure, must sell enough surplus to pay for the manufactured 
goods, professional services, and so forth, which are needed to 
satisfy their wants and tastes. It is obvious that if all in the 
world were farmers, there would be no people to buy the sur- 
plus, It is evident, then, that there must be other people, not 
engaged in farming, to buy and consume this surplus of the 
farmer, else he will be unable to purchase manufactured ar- 
ticles. It seems most consistent with reason that these other 
people who are to purchase the farmer’s surplus should be his 
own neighbors, or, at least, of his own Nation or region, and 
especially those of his neighbors who are engaged in manu- 
facturing the very articles which he needs to buy. And it is 
evident that both farmers and artisans will be most prosperous 
and the happiest when there are enough farmers to take the 
artisan's goods at a fair price, and enough artisans, professional 
men, and so forth, to take the farmer's surplus at a fair price. 

EQUILIERIUM DBETWEEN AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES, 


This brings us to the question of proportion, or equilibrium, 
of manufactured and agricultural products. And it is right 
here on this point that the whole situation likely to be created 
by this reciprocity treaty develops itself. Our manufactures, 
syndicated as they are by trusts and associations, are easily 
controllable and do not tend to run into an overproduction, dis- 
astrous to profits on capital or the wages of labor. But the 
farms, being an aggregation of homes, disorganized, and each 
impelled by its own necessities, tend constantly to overproduce. 
And this overproduction becomes disastrous unless the limita- 
tion of acreage possible to be cultivated intervenes to prevent. 
Therefore the element of prime importance in this discussion is 
the relation of acreage to the capacity of the home market fur- 
nished by the nonagricultural classes. 

Of this doctrine of the equilibrium of the home market we 

have heard little among English-speaking peoples, because Eng- 
Tand hopelessly destroyed the equilibrium of her home market 
when, as a result of the stimulation of the Napoleonic wars, 
she got more people into manufacturing than her acres, in the 
opinion of a dominating school of her statesmen, could possibly 
feed, evén under the highest development of her agriculture. 
Then she felt forced to open her markets to the agricultural 
products of the world. We, who found our market in her neces- 
sities, have not examined her sitnation, But England herself 
is awakening, and in 1906, after exhaustive investigations, her 
tariff commission made a significant report. There has been, 
that report says— 
n broad contrast between the polic; dopted by foreign countries and 
that adopted by the United Kingdom. Generally speaking, all foreign 
and European conntries accept as the basis of their economic policy the 
necessity for maintaining a flourishing agriculture. This is partly due 
to economic reasons, partly to considerations of national defense and 
security. The result, speaking generally, is that these countries, instead 
of pomme an exclusively manufacturing or an exclusively agrarinn 
policy. have endeavored to maintain a balance between agriculture and 
manufactures. 

“A balance between agriculture and manufactures!” Have 
any of us studied it before plunging into this great departure 
from the pathway traced by the instincts of our statesmen for 
a century and a quarter? 

NELATION OF THD EQUILIBRIUM TO NATIONAL POWER AND SOCIAL turn. 

“ Consideration of national defense and security!” Have any 
of us studied the relations of agriculture to that great subject? 
We have thought of battleships and forts and have registered 
our thoughts in billion-dollar marks. 

Have we forgotten that the farm home is the greatest nur- 
sery of men and women that a nation has? When Bismarck 
turned from free trade to protection and established Germany’s 
agricultural duties, he did it on the ground of the salvation of 
the Prussian State and the German Empire. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] Wealth and factories are great assets of a 
nation, I grant you. I hope we and our neighbors will always 
have an abundance of both; but if we look over the history 
of our race in the parent country for the long course of time 
the word that comes oftenest from the pens of historians and 
the tongues of orators is not “wealth” or “factories,” but 


“yeomary.” From Crecy to the Crimea, and on to this day, 
the yeomanry of England have been her proudest boast. And 
when the statesmen who but recently formed England's tariff 
commission came to examine the condition of the realm one of 
their most striking recommendations was a duty on agricultural 
products as an important means of encouraging small farmers— 
men of the yeomanry class. 

Do you remember what the Boer War revealed to England? 
That her military recruits were undersized and that their 
vitality was lowered by the conditions of crowded city life. 
Well may her statesmen have turned their eyes backward to 
those stalwart farmer boys, the yeoman archers of England, 
who laid low the mailed chivalry of France, or those other 
country boys, stalwart in form and stern of conscience, whose 
yalor at Dunbar and Worcester commended their leader to im- 
mortal fame and their model of organization to English-speak- 
ing soldiers for 250 years, And so the English statesmen— 
bethinking themselves of valor as well as of trade—recom- 
mended a tariff on agricultural products. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

That is what English statesmen recommended after investi- 
gation and study. What you propose to do here and now is to 
tear down American agricultural duties after neither investiga- 
tion nor study. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


HOW THE EQUILIBRIUM OF THE FARMERS’ MARKET WAS LOST. 


Since other nations have thought it worth while to study the 
equilibrium of the farmers’ market, it may be Neth our time 
to halt for a moment the speedy onward course of this bill and 
reflect on it ourselves. It concerns all, the proudest city and 
the smallest town. It overrides all consideration of special 
profits or losses that we may think we see in this agreement. 

Up to 1850 this equilibrium between agriculture and the home 
market was maintained the world over, because transportation 
was still costly on land and sea, and agricultural products, be- 
ing bulky, were restrained by the cost of freight from flooding 
any particular market. But from 1850 onward the applica- 
tion of steam to land and water transportation revolutionized 
the economic condition of the world, and soon brought to the 
front one great and all-controlling economic phenomenon—the 
opening of the broad and fertile prairies of the western United 
States. 

Farm products began to fly through space and hurl themselves 
upon far-distant places in unheard-of quantities. This was 
especially so with farm products raised on new lands, under 
the stimulus of nature’s stored-up fertility. In 1878 the fast- 
freight and refrigerator car came into activity, and the dairy- 
man of the West was constructively moved up to the door of the 
eastern farmer, and the two went merrily to work to make one 
another poor with overcompetition. The equilibrium of the 
market between the farmer’s surplus and the artisan's product, 
from being constant and sure, under the eyes of all, became 
a flighty and inconstant thing, doing unexpected acts in re- 
sponse to distant voices. That a German farmer on the sands 
of Brandenburg should find the conditions in the little market, 
town where his fathers had resorted for three centuries turned 
upside down by some farmers on a River Platte in a land called 
Nebraska, thousands of miles distant under the westward sun. 
was a phenomenon astounding and portentous. Well may it 
have driven Bismarck, imbued with the frec-trade theories of 
the universities and sharing the prejudices of the country 
squires of Germany against manufactures, from the free-trade 
to the protection camp. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
EPFECTS OF THR DISTURBANCE OF THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAREET, 

ESPECIALLY IN NEW ENGLAXD, H 

The markets of four great communities afford us an in- 
structive lesson as to the effects of this phenomenon: The 
castern United States, England, Germany, end France. East- 
ern United States, North and South, being in the same Nation 
with the new lands, met the flood of cheap products under 
free-trade conditions as it fell with full force in the years be- 
tween 1870 and 1890. Many men in this Hall remember the 
dearth it produced. The Tariff Board in its brief contribution 
to this subject refers to it. If, in illustrating it, I refer to 
New England, it is only because I am most familiar with that 
region. 

In New England this destruction of his markets brought the 
farmer a great revolution and a long dearth. The measure of 
that dearth is found in the values of farms and farm buildings 
in those six States. When agriculture lias a fair chance, farm 
values ought to increase. The accumulations of industry ought 
to result in permanent improvements, the betterment of build- 
ings, the fertilization of the Jand. What was the case? The 
total value of the farm realty of New England in 1890 was very 
little more than it had been in 1860, 80 years before. In those 
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80 years that splendid race of farmers practically stood still, 
and $20,000,000 measures the only increase in the value of 
their property. From 1890 to 1900 the increase was nearly 
$40,000,000, and from 1900 to 1910, when the equilibrium of 


markets was restored, the increase was over $170,000,000. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I dwell on this feature of the 
equilibrium of markets because the percentage of this increase 
bears a striking resemblance to that between 1850 and 1860, 
when the old equilibrium existed. 

The following table, prepared by the Census Bureau, tells as 
eloquently as columns of figures can the story of the long dearth 
on New England farms and the long halt of 80 years: 


Average value of land, buildings, and other improvements per farm for 
each State from 1850 to 1910. 


Massa- | Rhode |Connec- 


ticut. 


+ One-fifth should be deducted for depreciated currency. 
THE DEARTH NOT PECULIAR TO NEW ENGLAND. 


While the effects of the long dearth were more pronounced 
in New England, perhaps, than elsewhere, yet in the whole 
North Atlantic Division, which includes New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, as well as New England, in 30 years, from 
1860 to 1890, the value of farms and farm buildings increased 
only two-thirds as much as it had in the single decade from 
1850 to 1860 under normal markets. This North Atlautie 
Division of the United States shows the effect of the opening 
of new lands on the old lands, as no other section of the United 
States could do at this time. With the best home market in 
America in their midst, with the much-vaunted world’s market 
of Europe nearer to them than to any other farmers on this 
Continent, with the inherited appliances and improyements be- 
longing to established countries, the farmers of the North At- 
lantic States could barely hold their own for 30 years. The 
West was the new and growing region; she will figure as an 
old and settled country in the new influx. So also will the 
South, which then did not notice, amid the rayages of war, the 
minor ravages of competition. 

Our Tariff Board, in its meager report on this vast subject— 
meager because in the hot haste with which this House is 
moying there is no time for the scientific examination which I 
believe Mr. Emery and his associates would make so well 
comments on one fact which it has found, but on the vast sig- 
nificance of which it has had no time to dwell. It says of the 
most flourishing Canadian Proyince—Ontario: r 

Ontario, while reporting the highest Canadian land value, shows the 
lowest Canadian rate of increase. It is worthy of note that Ontario is 
feeling the competition of western Canada, just as some 2 ago the 
D 0 part of the United States felt the competition of our western 

The farmers of Ontario are already losing the equilibrium of 
their markets. All eastern Canada will soon be in the throes 
of it. And we are now proposing to tear down our ancient dikes 
and invite the flood to roll over us. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] 

The New England farmer saved himself by courage and in- 
telligence. The census shows that of the 12,000,000 acres of im- 
proved land in the six States in 1860, only 7,000,000 acres re- 
main improved. But the officials of the Census Bureau advise 
me that a difference in methods of classification of improved 
land accounts for much of the difference. Yet, undoubtedly, 
there has been some decline. Take as an example, and not an 
extreme example, the State of Maine. The acreage of im- 
proved land increased steadily until 1880,” says the census re- 
Port,“ when a marked decline began, and in 1900 the percentage 
of farm land improved was smaller than ever before reported.“ 
And the Director of the Census went on to specify as one of 
the causes of this “the competition of western lands in cereal 
production.” 

After an agonizing struggle the New England farmer moved 
to a new base. He ceased to raise beef and sheep, he went out 
of wheat and the cereals, and became a dairyman, a grower of 
fruits, and a market gardener. He lessened his acreage, but 
kept in the business, for the farm is a home and is hostage of 
fate for the farmer in bad as well as good times. And to-day 
the census of 1910 shows that there are over 3,000 more farms 
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in New England than there were in 1860. On a new basis 
that splendid race of farmers are reyersing the decadence of 
two generations. And just in the hour of victory the states- 
men of America, without scientific investigation, with hardly 
a hearing that deserves the name, propose to turn loose on them 
De competition of a new empire. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Can not the gentlemen on the Democratic side of this House 
see how futile a plan it is to bring on the American farmer the 
destruction of equilibrium in his markets and then expect to 
recompense him by lowering the duties on a few of the things 
he buys? You bring upon him a colossal calamity and then 
propose to salve his wounds with commercial percentages. You 
destroy his business and then pretend to cheapen the tools with 
which he carries it on. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


SIMILAR EFFECTS IN THE ENGLISH FARMER'S MARKET. 


England also met the deluge under free-trade conditions. 
What happened is succinctly stated by Mr. James J. Hill in his 
new work, Highways of Progress: 

Agriculture in England— 


He says— 


has suffered in the last 25 years by the opening of new land in America 
and the cheapening of the world’s transportation. 


The English tariff commission gives in 1906 the same report: 


The causes of the decline In agriculture are world-wide in their oper- 
ation, affecting all importing countries. The striking feature In the 
case of the United Kingdom is that agriculture has been more depressed 
than In any other country and more depressed than any other branch 
of economic activity. During the last 25 years the course of all agri- 
cultural prices has been the same downward direction, with the re- 
sult that agriculture has been subject to a great combination of causes, 
all tending toward its depression. 


And, most significant of all, that commission goes on to say: 


European countries generally have pursued a policy involving Import 
duties on agricultural proguta whereas In the United Kingdom agri- 
culturists have been subject to the unrestricted importation of foreign 
3 on terms not dissimilar, in many cases, from those experienced 

y manufacturers who complain of dumping. 

These dry official statements give little of the tragedy of Eng- 
land’s position, Forty thousand of her acres went out of cul- 
ture last year. In the county of Buckingham farms sell as low 
as $63 an acre. 

Buckingham County is about 30 miles from London and half- 
way between London and Birmingham. Many railroads con- 
nect it with both those cities. London is that great world's 
market that is dangled so temptingly before our farmers when 
some one wants to trade shadow for substance with them, Lon- 
don is the great capital of trade and commerce. It is also a 
capital of want and misery. ‘The rise and fall of her tide of 
paupers is recorded in the journals as we record the prospects 
of a wheat crop. They are a host greater than the men who 
held with Meade the heights over Gettysburg. How could it 
be otherwise when the virgin soil of New Zealand and Canada 
can put out of business farmers within 30 miles of the world’s 
market? 

Dairy and grazing farms in Surrey sell for $128 an acre, 
Surrey is near London, and London is the world's great market 
for milk, butter, and cheese. But that market is not the Eng- 
lish farmer’s market. The Canadians, the New Zealanders, and 
the Danes possess it. Do you wonder that the English tariff 
commission recommends a duty on butter and cheese? 

HOW THE GERMAN FARMERS ESCAPED THE TROUBLES OF THE AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH FARMERS. 

As we turn from England and her sad picture, we find an- 
other story in Germany and France, where statesmen and peo- 
ple united to preserve the equilibrium of the home market. I 
will quote again from Mr. James J. Hill's book, because Mr. 
Hill, one of the world’s great captains of industry, is an un- 
rivaled observer of economic facts. I wish that at this juncture 
his farm was bigger than his railroad, for where a man's trens- 
ure is there is his heart also. [Laughter.] Mr, Hill says: 


How to meet German competition is to-day the study of every intelll- 
ent leader of industry and every cabinet on the Continent of Europe. 
ft will be found that a large share of her world-wide success is due to 
symmetrical national development. Agricultural industry has not been 
slighted. Behold a contrast that throws light upon the idle host of 
England's unemployed marching despondently through streets whose 
shop windows are crowded with wares of German make. Between 
1875 and 1900 in Great Britain 2,691,428 acres which were un- 
der cereals and 755,255 acres which were under green crops went out 
of cultivation. In Germany, gucn the same period, the cultivated 
area grew from 22,840,950 to 23,971,573 hectares, an increase of 5 per 
cent. 


The German farmer owes his proud position largely to the 
wisdom of Bismarck, a statesman of that school who investi- 
gate first and then act, instead of acting first and investigating 
afterwards. [Applause.] He had been a free trader, but facts 
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converted him, and in May, 1879, le bore this testimony in the 
Reichstag: 


Is not the moment approaching when our agriculture will no longer 
be able to exist because corn is pressed down to a price at which it can 


not be remunecratiyely produced in Germany, taxation, the cost of 
living, and the cost of land ene as they ure? When that moment 
comes, then not only agriculture but the Prussian State and the Ger- 
man Empire will go to ruin as well. 

And then and there the tariff duties of Germany on agricul- 
tural products were establisked, and the trend of her policy has 
been to raise them and not lower them. 

HAPPY POSITION OF THE FRENCH FARMER UNDER PROTECTION. 


In France we find the same lesson, yet Frauce was menaced. 
“The trouble in France, as elsewhere,’ writes Meredith, an 
Euglish authority, ‘centered in the persistent fall in the prices 
of agricultural produce, due in part to the general appreciation 
of gold, but due principally to the cheapening of transport and 
the appearance on the home market of transoceanic cereals and. 
ment. The result was the increased protection of agricultural 
products in 1885 and 1887 and the tariff of 1892.“ 

Mr. Hill, who is inclined to free trade, does not in his book 
notice the protective legislation of France and Germany, but the 
prosperity of France's agriculture to-day he paints in the most 
brilliant colors, 

TARIFF ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS PROTECTS FROM TROUDLE. 


It seems to me proven beyond a doubt that the opening of 
large areas of new lands tends to destroy agriculture in the old 
Jands, and that the wisest statesmanship of the world forfends 
this calamity by protective tariffs. 

When trouble comes to manufacturers, everyone—the states- 
man included—knows it. The great capitalists are in these 
halls; idle workmen are on the streets; outgoing steamers are 
crowded with foreign laborers returning home; other laborers 
search new employment. Willing minds study remedies, for the 
smoke no longer rises from the tall chimneys, the channels of 
trade dry up, and all know that times are hard. It is a sad 
thing when manufacturers are in trouble. 

When the long dearth comes to the farmer there are no spec- 
tacular accompaniments. He finds one day that his market has 
dropped below the line of profit. He drives home sadly, search- 
ing his mind in vain for a cause that may lie at the end of a 
railroad a thousand miles away, or 10,000 miles away across two 
oceans. As prices continue low, he goes quietly to the local 
Pharoah, and soon the farmer holds the title and pays the taxes, 
while the Pharoah holds the mortgage and gets what little in- 
come there is, although there is not much in it for even the 
Pharoah. And so the long struggle goes on. When the farmer's 
arm falls, the children take up the battle—the son or the 
daughter. When the trouble comes to the factory, the machinery 
stops and the smoke ceases to roll from the tall chimney. The 
smoke does not fail in the farmhouse chimney, for on the 
hearth burns the oldest altar fire of the race. The farm goes 
on through the long dearth, but the hardship is more or less 
great. 

It is because of the insidious ills that come with the destruc- 
tion of equilibrium in the farmer’s markets that legislative in- 
terference should be taken only after careful inquiry. Those 
bulwarks which you to-day are proposing to tear down without 
inquiry worthy of the name were last established by the labors 
of three great men—William McKinley, President; Thomas B. 
Reed, Speaker; and Nelson Dingley, chairman of Ways and 
Means. In a modest capacity I had the fortune to sit in their 
couucils many times during their seven years’ battle. With the 
greatest care and the utmost caution they raised the defenses of 
the farmer's market. They were wrong, you say. If they were 
wrong, then the systematic and painstaking German statesmen 
are wrong to-day. If they were wrong, then the philosophic 
statesmen of France are wrong to-day. If they were wrong, 
then the tariff commission of England toiled for years to search 
out truth only to produce error. Those three men had visions 
that reached the future, but they never let their fect stray 
from the highway of fact. 

Agricultural prosperity was destroyed so long in the old- 
settled parts of this country that we are regarding as some- 
thing abnormal the recent advance. There is, however, nothing 
abnormal about it. The West is coming to a normal condition 
of settlement; our wise tariff prevents foreign dumping; the 
natural equillbrium of markets is restored. No one who ex- 
amines can doubt this. Prices—I mean those the farmer gets, 
not what the consumer pays—have been dropping for the last 
year, indicating that there are no abnormal increases. 

WHAT WILL CANADIAN COMPETITION DO? 

We now confront the next great question: “ Will the opening 
up of our markets to Canadian farm products disturb this 
equilibrium and throw us back into the old distress?” 


In other words, will enough Canadian farm products come 
over the line to disturb disastrously our markets? There is a 
great chorus from the large cities that no trouble need be 
feared by the farmer, that the consumer will pay about as 
much as ever, but that “trade relations” will be improved. 
But while this chorus is going on some very shrewd gentle- 
men in Wall Street are indulging in prophecy. The Canadian 
Pacific is the greatest railroad on the North American Conti- 
nent. It connects all Canada and runs into all the great north- 
ern markets of the United States. If great quantities of Cama- 
dian products are coming in, that road will do most of the 
hauling, The day the trade agreement passed the House in 
March Canadian Pacific stock touched the highest point in its 
history, and it has been soaring ever singe, in notable contrast 
most of the time to the American railroads. Some shrewd men 
evidently think that some butter, cheese, cream, milk, hay, 
potatoes, apples, wheat, and so forth, will come over the line. 
The situation recalls the story of the newspaper reporter who 
went to find out whether an eminent clergyman was going to 
necept a call to another city. ‘There is no decision about it,” 
said the daughter, who met the reporter at the door, “father is 
upstairs praying for guidance, but mother is downstairs pack- 
ing the trunks, so I guess we are going.” 

I do not propose to dwell long on the statistics of present 
trade in farm produce over the border. It is small and proves 
nothing except that Canada sends little here. But she sends 
much to England, and thereby proves that she could send much 
to our nearer markets. 

In 1908 when Canada was sending us only 23.000 dozens of 
eggs she was sending England 1,200,000 dozen. While she has in 
the last five years sent to us an average of less than 100,000 
pounds of butter a year she has sent to England as high as 
33,000,000 pounds in a year. In the same five years she has 
sent us an average of less than 150,000 pounds of cheese a year, 
but her normal annual export to England was, until New Zea- 
land began to shut her out, about 200,000,000 pounds. In 1909 
she sent to us less than 20,000 barrels of apples, but in the 
same year she sent to England more than 1,000,000 barrels. Í 

When a Canadian farmer sends cheese to England he meets 
there the competition of all the world, and the competitor whom 
he has to watch the sharpest is a man from the opposite side 
of the earth—the farmer of New Zealand. If the barriers along 
our border were down, if the greatest and best home market 
on earth was thrown open to his milk, cream, and butter, do 
you suppose the Canadian farmer would toil to make cheese to 
compete with a New Zealander in n market on the other side 
of an ocean 3,000 miles wide? 


RELATION GF, GREGORY KING’S LAW TO run INFLUX OF CANADIAN SUPPLIES, 


Does anyone know how much produce will break our market? 
Has any committee of this House investigated this grent prob- 
lem before plunging ahead to reverse the economie policy of a 
century and a quarter? We do not know on this floor, but one 
thing we can do is to examine the general nature of markets. 
More than 200 years ago Gregory King discovered the law of 
prices that bears his name. That law which Prof. Thorold 
Rogers tells us “is not thought of in times of high and low 
prices as it should be” is as follows? 

In a commodity a deficit of 

1 tenth raises the price above the common rate 3 tenths. 
2 tonths * u LEI s “v „ „ 8 * 

r ar O AE a i 
“ . “ “ “ “ “ u 45 “ 

And this law applies similarly to the effects of a surplus in 
lowering the price below the common rate. 

This Jaw, called by a high authority “one of the most impor- 
tant generalizations in statistics,’ must not be neglected in the 
yast problem before us to-day. ` 

GREGORY KING’S LAW AS ILLUSTRATING THE POTATO SITUATION, 

In connection with this law of Gregory King, the potato situa- 
tion in the United States is worth considering. While the con- 
sumer in the cities has found potato prices high the farmers 
know that potatoes have been low, around 25 cents n bushel. 
Our own farmers have overstocked our own home market, great 
as that is, our manufacturing industries alone disbursing to 
their officers and employees, who are consumers, over $3,009,- 
000,000 a year in salaries and wages. Do you know how little 
of acreage participates in the overproduction that knocks down 
the potato market—to the producer, not to the cousumer neces- 
sarily? Potatoes are produced all over the United States to an 
extent that meets a large proportion of the local demand, bat 
13 counties in what are called the 5 potato States, Maine, 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, make up the 
deficit and produce this year the two-tenths, or five-tenths of sur- 
plus, which, under Gregory King’s law, drives down the price 
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eight-tenths or forty-five tenths. Our 13 counties are liable to 
overstock even our magnificent home market, where $3,000,000,000 
of industrial wages are floating about, and our potato farmer 
prospers only because he gets good years in with the bad. But 
add to our 18 counties the acreage of the great potato Provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec, with the hope of 
our near-by home market to stimulate their farmers, and bad 
years must inevitably be constant. ‘Their whole surplus will 
pour over our line, because they have no home market to absorb 
it. The industrial disbursements of those Provinces are but 
little more than those of the little State of Rhode Island. 

If you want to know the capacity of the potato land of New 
Brunswick I will cite you to the fact that the single Maine 
county of Aroostook, which lies adjacent to New Brunswick 
and has similar land, produced in 1909 about one-tenth of the 
entire potato crop of the United States. I understand that the 
Legislature of New Brunswick, like the Legislature of Maine, 
has withheld its sanction from this trade agreement. Some 
gentlemen have thought this strange. It scems to me that 
there is nothing strange in it. If, under the glittering lure of 
the American market, Canada develops her potato Jand—and 
to-day she is not doing it, for want of a market—she will make 
the American farmer poor and her own farmer poor, too. The 
destruction of the equilibrium of our market will not in the 
end benefit her. When the western United States farmer was 
flooding the cereal and dairy market of the eastern United 
States, he did not prosper. Kansas appeared to bleed in those 
days as she had never bled before. And the potato farmers of 
both Maine and New Brunswick, who now have to pay millions 
of dollars annually for fertilizers, may look with alarm to that 
rich virgin soil of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, where 
the few straggling pioneer farmers in that vast domain pro- 
duced in 1909 10,000,000 bushels of potatoes. 


CONDITIONS IN CANADA’S FOUR EASTERN PROVINCES. 


Canada has all the conditions for a great agricultural de- 
velopment inevitable to destroy the equilibrium of our market, 
Except in the Province of Ontario, she has no home market to 
speak of to absorb the surplus of her farmers. In the four 
Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Quebee, out of 2,500,000 people at the last census 
about 150,000 were wage carners in industrial establishments, 
and their annual wages amounted to a little over $50,000,000. 
The little State of Rhode Island alone had that year two-thirds 
as many industrial wage earners and disbursed to them over 
$43,000,000 in wages, But those four Provinces of Canada have 
an area far greater than all New England, with New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois added. 
The four Provinces live to themselves. When we speak of 
growing Canada we mean Ontario and the west. In the 20 
years comprised by the two last Canadian censuses, the four 
vast eastern Provinces added to their population 300,000. In 
one decade of that 20 years the State of Massachusetts in- 
creased nearly twice 300,000, and Mr. Archibald Blue, commis- 
sioner of the coming Canadian census, is quoted in the papers 
as predicting scarcely any increase in the eastern Provinces, 
but a large growth in western Canada. There is little prospect 
for advance in those eastern Provinces unless we divert to them 
purchases we now make from our own farmers. The farmers 
of eastern Canada, haying no markets except the distant Eng- 
lish market, live to themselves. But if stirred into life by 
access to our home market, they will show great capacity for 
exportations, because they have no home market to absorb their 
surplus. 

BOUNDLESS RESOURCES OF WESTERN CANADA AS A COMPETITOR. 


When we turn to western Canada we have a ropetition of 
the conditions which once prevailed in the United States. 
Ontarlo, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Colum- 
bia are an empire of a million square miles. The Canadian 
representative at the International Institute at Rome told the 
delegates last year the prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
Wan, and Alberta were as large as England, France, Germany, 
and Italy. The five great western Provinees, rich in a fertile 
soil, have a domain as great as that of the combined States of 
Tilinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the two Da- 
kotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. When you 
remember the vast flood of agricultural produce that those 
States have poured into the markets of the world we can form 
some idea of what western Canada will do to the equilibrium 
of markets for the next two generations of Americans. The 
London Economist, England’s great Journal of finance and 
trade, has recently sent a correspondent into Canada west. 
After noting that the United States produced 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat in 1910, this correspondent records that in 


the Canadian west there are 200,000,000 acres of wheat land 
not yet touched by the plow that can produce 3,000,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually, and there are furthermore 250,000,000 
acres sultable for cattle raising. But wheat and cattle are not 
the only products. In 1909 Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and AL 
berta produced 10,000,000 bushels of potatoes, and in the last 
year the dairy commissioner of Canada has noted that the 
dairying industry is growing rapidly in northern Saskatchewan 
and northern Alberta, Northern Ontario, hitherto almost un- 
known, but now opened up for mining, has been found to have 
splendid potato land, equaling the best in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. The Canadian Pacific and Grank Trunk are 
opening up this region to settlers and promise to make it as 
populous as older Ontario. 

We have supposed that western Canada was a cold country, 
but last year in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta half the 
seeding was done by the end of March; in Saskatchewan young 
stock began to run on the prairies early in March; and in Octo- 
ber last the superintendent of the Government farm at Indian 
Head, Manitoba, wrote that the cattle were still in pasture, 
while fall plowing continued in Alberta until November 25. 
It has been assumed that corn can not be raised there, but in 
August, 1910, the superintendent of the experimental farm at 
Brandon, Manitoba, wrote, “Corn is a splendid crop.” Such, 
then, is Canada, west and east, in what are known as the nine 
Provinces. They have an area of agricultural lands nearly 
equal to half the entire area of continental United States. Its 
possibilities for agricultural development are unlimited. Give 
to those lands our home market and two generations of Ameri- 
can 1 will not see the equilibrium of their market re- 
stored. 

When we had the last destruction of equilibrium and the 
long dearth began there were no riots, no outcries, but there 
was sadness and consternation In many hillside homes. And as 
they always do when the home farm becomes unprosperous, 
the young people went forth to what they heard were richer 
lands. In my youth I saw them go and witnessed the tears 
and lamentations of that going. I have lived to see their chil- 
dren come back to visit the old homes, strong men and noble 
women, strangers to their father’s home, but Americans all, 
with the common traditions and the common hopes of the land 
of the free. 

Pass this bill, put into force this old reactionary policy that 
the rest of the world has discarded, that even England wants to 
discard, and the dearth will begin again, the young men and the 
young women will turn thelr faces again to the setting sun 
not to Missouri or Iowa, but to Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
And some day their children will revisit their father’s homes. 
I do not doubt the magnificence of the manhood and the woman- 
hood they will bring; but they will not be of the assets of this 
country. They will come from an alien land, from under a for- 
eign flag, and out of strange eyes they will look on the country- 
men of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

VAST POSSIBILITIES OF AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
STATES. 

If we admit, as we must, that Canada will destroy the pros- 
perity of our agriculture, yet we have to deal with the insistent 
question of those who press this bill, What are we to do for 
food in the United States if we do not have Cannda’s supplies?“ 
This question is none the less insistent although the prices the 
farmer gets are falling right along in the face of increased 
crops. 

If we are honest with ourselves, the answer to this question 
is startling. What the United States needs to-day, if there is a 
shortage of food, is not the wholesale and slap-dash addition of 
yast areas to the sphere of our home market, but the systematic 
and gradual improvement of the acres we have. It is not flat- 
tering to our pride; but in our agricultural methods we rank 
with the second-rate nations, Spain, Russia, India, and not with 
the leaders. Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria, and 
Hungary. The International Institute at Rome has averaged 
the wheat yield for the world for the five years preceding 1908 
and finds that where the United States produces less than 14 
buskels to the acre Great Britain produces over 31, Germany 
over 29, France over 20, Austria over 19, Hungary over 17. 

To quote again from Mr. James J. Hill's book, Highways of 
Progress, he has this about agriculture in the United States: 


Only one-half the land In private ownership is now tilled. That till- 
age does not produce one-half what the land might be made to yield, 
without losing an atom of its fertility. 

In profit we are satisfied with a small yield at the expense of the 
most rapid soil deterioration. We are satisiicd with a national annual 
average product of $11.88 per acre at the cost of a diminishing annual 
return from the same fields, when we might as well secure two to three 
times that sum. 
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WE SHOULD ENCOURAGE AND NOT DISCOURAGE THE FARMER. 


I feel as humiliated as Mr. Hill does at this showing of Amer- 
ican agriculture. But there is a reason and excuse for it. For 
30 years an opening of new lands at the expense of the old kept 
the farmer poor and discouraged by destroying the equilibrium 
of his markets. Discouraged farmers do not progress. The ñe- 
velopment of English tillage occurred in the days before the 
deluge from new lands; and that its excellence has been main- 
tained through what the London Times of last June called “so 
protracted a struggle with overwhelming foreign competition“ 
is a notable tribute to one of the finest races of farmers on 
earth. 

The American farmer will forge to the front if our states- 
manship will cease smashing his markets. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] The chart of our Agricultural Department 
shows that in the last few years, since his markets have been 
reaching equilibrium, the average production per acre in 10 
leading crops has been the highest in 50 years. I am proud 
to say that in this development the farmers of Maine have an 
honorable preeminence, 


MAINE AN EXAMPLE OF WHAT FAIR MARKETS WILL DO. 


I will again cite Maine as an example of the benefits of fair 
markets as contrasted with unbalanced markets and as an 
example of what farmers will do under proper conditions. In 
that State in the decade just closed farm lands have increased 
75 per cent in value, or a total for that State of $30,000,000 
increase, The farm lands and buildings in that State in the 
last decade have increased over $62,000,000 in value. From 
1880 to 1900, 5,000 farms, every one of them a home, had ceased 
to exist. From 1900 to 1910 the farms of Maine increased in 
number by nearly 500, and the long tendency toward aban- 
donment was practically checked. This was not the only 
healthful sign. The number owning farms increased, the num- 
ber of tenant farmers decreased, the annual expenditures 
for farm labor increased from two and a half million dollars 
to $5,000,000, and most significant of all, the expenditures for 
fertilizers increased from a little over $800,000 to more than 
$5,000,000. 

I haye commented on the shortsightedness of considering 
this question from the standpoint of the farmer alone. This 
prosperity of the farmer has reacted on the cities. In Maine, 
the metropolis, Portland, has grown as in no previous decade 
of her history. When 5,000 farms of Maine were going out of 
business progress was slow. With the farmer prosperous, all 
else prospers, for he spends his money at home. But if by 
this new policy we are to increase the purchasing power of 
the potato farmer of New Brunswick, Ontario, and Saskatche- 
wan, the apple farmer of Nova Scotia, the dairyman of Quebec, 
those farmers will spend their money in their own cities. If 
they spend it in ours they must hoist their goods over a high 
Canadian tariff wall before they can get them home, because of 
the articles for which we might haye a market in Canada very 
few are made free by this bill. 

If I may be pardoned again for citing the example of Maine, 
which is the great agricultural State of New England, I will 
call attention to a most happy effect of the restoration of 
equilibrium in the farmer's market. That is the increase of 
rural population in towns under 4,000. 

In the two decades preceding 1900 all the growth of the State 
was in the cities and large villages. The rural communities 
made a startling decrease. In the gain of the whole State in 
the last decade—a gain which greatly exceeds that of the pre- 
ceding decade—the cities do not contribute all and then help 
make up a deficit for the country. The country and small vil- 
lages gained one-third of the total gain, and even the towns 
under 2,000 population turned the tide of loss. Give us equi- 
librium of markets for another decade and the old prosperity 
of country life in America will return, for what the census 
shows as to Maine will undoubtedly be found true in many 
other States, especially in the East and South. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY FOR CONSERVATION, 


There is no limit for many years to the progress which our 
farmers may make for themselves and for the cities which sup- 
ply them. To quote again from James J. Hill’s book: 


An industrious, fairly intelligent, and exceedingly comfortable agri- 
cultural commuhity can raise from the soll food enough for the needs 
of 490 Poong to the square mile. Adopting that ratio, the 414,498,487 
acres of improved farm lands in the United States on the date of the 
last oficial 8 area materially enlarged by the present time 
would support in comfort 317,350,405 people, enabling them at the 
same time to raise considerable food for export and to engage in neces- 
sary manufacturing employments. Applyin the same ratio to the en- 
tire acreage of farm lands within the United States, both improved and 
unimproved, which was at the same date 838,591,774, the population 
indicated as able to live with comfort and prosperity on the actually ex- 


isting agricultural area of this country, under an intelligent system and 
a falrly competent but by no means highly scientific method of agri- 
culture, rises to 642,046,823. 

Applause. ] 

Let any gentleman who sees golden visions of prosperity in 
buying from the Canadian farmers instead of from our own 
farmers apply Mr. Hill's estimate to his own State. Such a 
development of agriculture, with a harmonious supplementary 
development of manufactures on her great water powers, would 
give to Maine a population of 5,000,000 people. Her commercial 
metropolis, Portland, would find in that population business to 
justify a great and healthy growth, based on a prosperous 
country about. Is not that growth better than the congestion 
of people driyen from unprofitable farms to seek employment 
in the city, like the idle thousands of London who tramp che 
streets in want while the acres of England are going out of 
cultivation? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Here lies the greatest conservation opportunity ever placed 
before a nation. It is an opportunity that can be seized only 
by the efforts of the farmers. And yet we to-day are propos- 
ing to take the heart out of their efforts by destroying the 
natural equilibrium of their home market. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

TNE FARMER NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR COST OF LIVING IN THE CITIES. 

While the proposed proceeding against the farmer is evi- 
dently indefensible, the outcry in the cities against the high 
cost of living impels us onward in our search for a victim. We 
all admit the high prices; many of us are oppressed by them; 
few of us know that wholesale prices have been falling for nearly 
a year, so much does the retail price affect us. But has any- 
one proven that the ruin of the American farmer will lower 
prices in the cities except as it may shrivel the business of the 
cities? And ought not some one to prove this before we pro- 
ceed to spoil the farmer's home market for the next two gen- 
erations? 

To give a little personal experience, while the farmers of 
Maine have been getting 25 cents a bushel for potatoes, I have 
been paying for them a dollar a bushel. You may think this an 
extreme illustration of the difference between the price the 
farmer gets and the price the consumer pays. I am not cer- 
tain that it is. Unfortunately we bave had no investigation on 
this highly important point. In another distinguished body an 
inquiry was proposed last year, but, unless my memory is at 
fault, an appropriation for it was defeated by objection from 
the Democratic side of the Chamber. But our own observa- 
tion and that of others will show us that there is a vast differ- 
ence between consumers’ prices and farmers’ prices, Last sum- 
mer Mr. B. F. Yoakum, head of the Frisco Railway system, 
published in the Saturday Evening Post an article on “The 
farmer and the cost of living,” in which he set forth, after what 
he considered “a careful investigation,” the food bill of New 


York City for the year as related to the farmer. Here it is: 

Received by | Pald by 

farmer. consumer. 
Onion TT, . E O ORR! $821,000 $8,212,000 
CC!!! E AIE T O A 8,437,000 60, 000, 000 
r dccsuasiswenurceticewcncaTe 2,402,000 12,009,000 
Rice... 1,354,000 6,191,000 
Cabbages 1,825,000 9,125,000 
22,912,000 48, 880,000 
Eggs. 7,288,000 28,730,000 
Meat and poultry 219,300,000. 291, 000,000 
274,289, 000 464,147,000 


Mr. Yoakum was not arguing on the tariff question, but on 
the need of railroad development. and therefore he may be con- 
sidered an unprejudiced witness so far as this subject is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Yoakum shows that the price of the onion increased 10 
times on its way from the farmer to the New York City con- 
sumer. If this high authority is correct, has anyone searched 
those people who have that onion between the time it leaves 
the farmer's hands and gets to the consumer? And if no one 
has, ought it not to be done before we try and conyict the 
farmer as the robber and sentence him to lose his paltry protec- 
tion of 40 cents a bushel on onions. Is the one who takes one- 
tenth for an onion he has planted and raised to be pursued and 
those who take nine-tenths escape inyestigation even? 

Mr. Yoakum shows that the price of the potato increased 
more than seven times on its way from the farmer to the New 
York City consumer. If this high authority is correct, has 
anyone searched the people who have that potato between the 
time it leaves the farmer’s hands and gets to the consumer? 
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And if no one has, ought it not to be done before we try and 
convict the farmer as the robber and sentence him to lose his 
paliry protection of 25 cents a bushel? Is the man who takes 
one-seventh for 2 potato he has planted and raised to be pur- 
sued, while no questions are to be asked as to those who get 
the six-sevenths? 

Mr. Yoakum shows that the price of rice increased five times 
from the hands of the farmer to the hands of the consumer. If 
this high authority is correct, has anyone searched the people 
who hare that rice between the time it leaves the farmers Lauds 
and gets to the consumer? And if no one has, ought it not to 
be done before we try and convict the vice farmer and take from 
him the duty of 2 cents a pound. This bill, it is true, does not 
teach rice; but does the rice farmer of the Carolinas think 
that protection is going to last for the few after it is stripped 
from the many? 

Mr. Yoakum shows that the price of eggs doubles from the 
time they leave the farmors hands to the time they retch the 
consumer's hands in New York. As our own Agricultural De- 
partment has published figures tending to confirm this estimate, 
it gives confidence in the estimates as to other commodities, 
startling as they may seem. 

Who gets the great increases between the farmer and the con- 
sumer? I see no evidence that the retail merchant gets more 
than his necessities as to rent, display, advertising, labor, and 
service compel him to take. We ean eonjecture as to the 
causes, but we have not ascertained scientifically. 

THD TARIFF OF NO EFFECT ON PRICES TO THE CONSUMER, 

The price of coffee is estimated to incrense five times from the 
producer to the consumer; and as there is absolutely free trade 
in coffee, here is a patent suggestion that the tarit, while it has 
important bearing on the equilibrium of the farmer’s market, 
has very little influence on what the consumer pays. In the 
very height of high prices last fall the minority Democratic 
members of the investigating committee of another distin- 
guished body came to this conclusion: 

Notwithstanding the large increase in the price of farm products, the 
farmer has realized a small net return on his labor and investment. 

Can. not you leave the farmer this small net return? Can 
not you do it in consideration of the long dearth he has suffered? 
There he stands, the dampness of honest toil on his brow, in 
his heart the satisfaction that he has lasted through the trial. 
He is a hero. He has won the Jong fight. He has done it with 
brains as well as muscle. When the onset was fiercest he re- 
duced his acreage and intensified his culture; that is, he con- 
tracted the wings and strengthened the center. If he had becn 
a man with a sword we would have given him pension and 
office, and that exquisite American adulation of accepting every 
word from his lips as the last thing in wisdom. But as he is a 
farmer, and as farmers are organized very imperfectly for 
mnity of action, we pat him on the back, say he is a good 
fellow, and, without investigation, without even an unscientific 
investigation worthy the name, we turn loose on him new and 
unnumbered hordes. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


CONSUMERS OF COAL, FLOUR, AND MEAT. 


By admitting that this question should be settled on broad, 
national grounds only, I do not wish to be understood as con- 
doning in any way the great injustices committed on certain 
industries and certain sections of the country. It has been a 
longing of New England, stimulated by the Democratic orators 
for more than half a century, that she might buy coal at those 
great and near-by mines of Nova Scotia. Gov. Foss of Massa- 
chuseits told us last fall that free coal was one of the grent 
blessings of reciprocity for us. But realizing the benefit of 
the broad national policy of protection, the better judgment of 
our people has favored buying coal in the distant fields of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, although the freight paid to 
the railroads is a burden on industry. The old reciprocity 
treaty of 1854 gave this Canadian coal free entrance, and the 
official documents of the time scem to show that it found a 
large market on the Atlantic seaboard. This new treaty lets 
in over the border line freely every natural product that New 
England produces herself; but this one great commodity that she 
does not produce, that her northern climate makes so precious 
to her people, is denied her. The old treaty wrote in “coal” 
in bold, satisfying black letters; this agreement, if it does 
nnything in this line, makes only a penurious little concession 
by reducing the duty on coal screenings to 15 cents a ton, which it 
was in the Dingley law, where it was intended to be in the 
Payne Jaw. That may help some big mills, if they use these 
screenings, and is good as far as it goes; but the most sedate 
New England farmer, if he can control his anger at the in- 
justice, will hardly control his mirth at the ridiculousness of 


an arrangement that sets in motion into his market free as air 
all the potatoes, bects, turnips, hay, cabbages, butter, cheese, 
hoof-parting and cud-chewing animals that Canada can pro- 
duce, and allow himself and his neiglibors such coal as will 
strain through a hole half an inch squire. 

It would be possible to go much further in criticism of details 
of this agreement If duties between this country and Canada 
are burdens, which I do not admit, it may be pointed out that 
we are faking all burdens off the flour-makers and lenving much 
on the flour consumers; that we are taking all burden off the 
great incorporated butchers’ trust and leaving much on the 
consumers of meat. 

THE FISHERIES AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


If this were a council of national defense I would recall tñat the 
two great militant civilizations of Europe, Germany and France, 
protect by ample duties the hard-won spoil of their fishermen, 
that they may have those fishermen in their hour of need, as 
we have had ours in every crisis since Washington crossed the 
Delaware. After preseryjng in the field of diplomacy the fsh- 
ing rights won by our fathers on the field of battle, John Quincy 
Adams transmitted to his posterity a seal intended to com- 
memorate the glory both of his country and his family. And 
the legend on that seal was such as you could not honestly write 
across the face of this bill“ Piscemur, venemur, ut olim“ “ We 
keep our fishing grounds and our hunting grounds as of old.“ 

THE SAFH AND UNSAFE COURSE. 


It is because we are in doubt as to the main features of this 
gront problem and are overriding facts where inquiry seems to 
have removed doubts, that I confess a great impatience of this 
capital move that the House seems about to make. The Euro- 
peau nations, where scholarship and scientific inquiry is applied 
to political problems as nowhere else on earth, Germany and 
France, strictly maintain their agricultural duties. The tariff 
commission of England, after collecting volumes of facts, has 
recommended agricultural duties for England. 

Years ago, on a stormy afternoon, a gallant steamer sailed 
down an eastern harbor on its way to a coastwise port. As she 
went down that harbor other steamers running to that same 
const were coming back, for the sky and sea promised ill, but 
that one steamer went on in defiance of the common judgment 
of the sea that afternoon. And she went to one of the great 
sea tragedies of the Atlantic. 

Is this House to disregard the common judgment of the na- 
tions and without investigation plunge forward to do this 
great thing? Even before you change the postage rates on a 
few magazines you have an investigation by a learned commis- 
sion. But you propose to change the fundamental conditions 
of 6,000,000 farm homes with no investigation worthy the name. 

As one Member I protest against this dangerous haste and 
against this bill, as tending to break up farm homes, retard 
rural development, and increase the congestion of the cities. 
[Loud applause.] e 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylyania to yield some further time on his side. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I have no person 
here now to whom I can do it, it is so late. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I hope that hereafter this 
debate will run in the afternoon longer than it has this evening. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the gentie- 
man, but he should remember that this is Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
this is Saturday afternoon and that to-morrow is Easter, I move 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Senter, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4412, the 
Canadian reciprocity bili, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS DEFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated 
below: 

S. 745. An act providing for the erection of a statue to 
Thomas Jefferson at Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution to create a joint committee to 
continue the consideration of the revision and codification of 
the laws of the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

§. J. Res. 8. Joint resolution authorizing the selection of a 
site and the erection of a statue of Alexander Hamilton in 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Library. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Then, on motion of Mr. UnNperwoop (at 4 o'clock and 43 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday, April 17, 1911, 
at 12 o'clock m. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report of examination of Deckers Creek, W. Va. (H. Doc. No. 
14), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 5286) for the 
erection of a public building at the city of Upper Sandusky, in 
the State of Ohio, and appropriating moneys therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5287) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Bellevue, in the State of Ohio, and appropriating 
money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5288) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Clyde, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5289) for the erection of a public building 
at the city of Fremont, in the State of Ohio, and appropriating 
moneys therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 3290) to define the true 
intent and meaning of section 48 of the act of August 28, 1894, 
levying tuxes on distilled spirits, to regulate the business of 
reclaiming waste spirits from empty whisky barrels, and to 
define the status of persons engaged in such business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 5291) to promote the safety of 
travelers on railroads by compelling common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to strengthen the construction of day 
or passenger coaches, mail cars, chair, smoking, aud combina- 
tion cars and tourist sleepers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DENVER: A bill (H. R. 5292) for the erection of a 
memorial structure to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant at Point Pleasant, 
Ohio; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5293) to provide for the col- 
lection, transcription, and publication of material relating to the 
history of the United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 5294) for the pur- 
chase of a site for a post-office building at Algona, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5295) for the purchase of a site for a post- 
office building at Carroll, Iowa; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. ° 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5296) to erect a memorial to Gen. 
Nathaniel Lyon; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. PALMER (by request): A bill (II. R. 5297) to place 
certain soldiers on the pension roll; to the Committee on Pen- 
Sions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5298) for 
the erection of a public building at Madison, S. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5299) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Redfield, in the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 5300) for the construction of a 
dam and lock in the Mermentau River, La., and appropriating 
$75,000 therefor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5301) to erect an extension to the post- 
ofüce and Federal court building at Alexandria, La.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5302) for removal of drift and bar at the 
mouth of Bayou Cortableau, St. Landry Parish, La., for the 
maintenance of navigation, and appropriating $100,000 there- 
for; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5303) for the construction of a dam and 
lock in the Mermentau River, La., and appropriating $75,000 
therefor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5304) for the improvement of the channel 
of the Red River at Alexandria, La., and appropriating $20,000 
therefor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5305) for the construction of an interstate 
inland waterway, and appropriating $300,000 therefor; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5506) to erect an extension to the post- 
office and Federal court building at Alexandria, La.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5307) to provide for improving the navi- 
gable capacity of the Calcasieu and the Mermentau Rivers, 
La.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5308) for protecting the caving banks of 
Red River at Boyce Landing, Rapides Parish, State of Louisi- 
ana; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5309) for the improvement of navigation 
in Bayou Plaquemine Brule; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5310) for the erection of a public building 
at Jennings, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5811) to erect an extension to the post- 
office and Federal court building at Alexandria, La.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5312) for the completion of the jetties at 
Calcasieu Pass and the construction of a channel through Cal- 
casieu Lake, and appropriating $1,150,000 therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 5313) to establish a 
fish-cultural station in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 5314) for a public 
building at Decatur, Ala.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5315) to provide for a public building at 
New Decatur, Ala.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 5316) to provide for the re- 
moval of the body of the late Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock 
from Norristown, Pa., to the national cemetery, Arlington, 
Va., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5317) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
procure medals for the Logan Guards, of Lewistown; the Allen 
Infantry, of Allentown; the Ringgold Light Artillery, of Read- 
ing; and the Washington Artillerists and National Light In- 
fantry, of Pottsville, Pa., who were the first soldiers to arrive, 
on April 18, 1861, for the defense of the city of Washington; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5318) to provide for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Lewisburg, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5819) to provide for site and public build- 
ing at Lewisburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5320) to provide for site and public build- 
ing at Lewistown, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. r 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5321) for the erection of a monument 
to the memory of Conrad Weiser; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5322) to provide for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Waynesboro, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5323) to authorize the extension of Under- 
wood Street NW.; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 5324) providing for leave of 
absence for certain civilian employees of the United States Goy- 
ernment; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 5325) to amend section 2, 
chapter 1159, United States Statutes at Large, volume 82, part 
1, page 405, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 5326) to correct the military 
record of the officers and enlisted men of the Enrolled Missouri 
Militia and other militia organizations of the State of Missouri 
that cooperated with the military forces of the United States in 
suppressing the War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5827) to extend the provisions of the pen- 
sion acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 6, 1907, to all State 
militia and other organizations that were organized for the de- 
fense of the Union and cooperated with military and naval 
forces of the United States in the suppression of the Rebellion; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5328) to 
regulate the issuance of restraining orders and injunctions and 
procedure thereon and to limit the meaning of “ conspiracy ” in 
certain cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 5329) to establish the Fred- 
ericksburg and adjacent National Battlefields Memorial Park 


in the State of Virginia; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Resolution (H. Res. 95) to give to the re- 
spective committees on expenditures in the several executive 
departments of the Goyernment authority to send for books and 
papers and other evidences, to subpæna witnesses and examine 
them under oath, and in other ways to conduct investigations 
under the rules of the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Resolution (H. Res. 96) directing the 
Committee on Labor to investigate the various systems of old- 
nge insurance, old-age pension, and annuities that are now in 
operation in different countries of the world, and to determine 
. the practicability of establishing such systems in the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARTER: Resolution (H. Res. 97) authorizing the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of three to investigate the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes by the 
different departments of the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


Gin: 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 5330) granting an 
increase of pension to Edmond R. Ash; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5331) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5332) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Scheufler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5333) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel F. Babb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5334) granting an inerease of pension to 
Abram H. Handal; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 5335) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank Craig; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 5336) granting an increase 
of pension to William Carey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (II. R. 5337) granting a pension 
to Samuel H. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5338) to correct the military record of 
Thomas J. W. Richards; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 5839) for the relief of 
Parsey O. Burrough, surviving member of the firm of Henry S. 
Hannis & Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5340) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Romeo J. Crossland; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 5341) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Flesher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5342) granting an increase of pension to 
Camille Mayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (II. R. 5343) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Bolsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5344) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen O. Weston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5345) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles S. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 5346) granting an increase of pension to 
Latimore T. Pinnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5347) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Barton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 5848) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Heury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5349) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Baty; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5350) for the relief of James Graves; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5351) for the relief of Thomas D. Flynn, 
alias Thomas D. Allen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 5352) for the relief of the 
estate of Moses M. Bane; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 5353) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Abraham M. Heifner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 5354) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. Hope; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5355) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5356) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. De Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5357) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5358) granting an increase of pension to 
John Q. Walling; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 5859) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph W. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5300) granting an incrense of pension to 
Peter Beicher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5361) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Bobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5362) granting an increase of pension to 
Benneville De Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5863) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Leffard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5364) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob A. Wolfe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5865) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5866) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5867) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Clelan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5868) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cluck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 5369) granting an increase of pension to 
David M. Corbett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5370) granting an increase of pension to 
David Criswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5371) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel De Armitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5872) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Dengler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5373) granting an increase of pension to 
John Donachy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5374) granting an increase of pension to 
David B. Dromgold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5875) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel Duke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5376) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Dunlap; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5877) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Fields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5878) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Forrester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5379) granting an increase of pension to 
David Funk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5880) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter B. Gardner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5381) granting an increase of pension to 
Williain Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5882) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Halk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5383) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Hamer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5384) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephriam Hommel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5385) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Hawn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5386) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Houswerth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5387) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Ickes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 5388) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel A. Kent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (HI. R. 5389) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Locke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5890) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5391) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5392) granting an increase of pension to 
Galen H. Lotz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5393) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Loudenschlager; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5894) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5395) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine C. Loy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5396) granting an increase of pension to 
David A, McClure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5297) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. McKinstry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 5898) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Mader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5899) granting an increase of pension to 
John Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5400) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Pope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5401) granting an increase of pension to 
William Pope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5492) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Prough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5403) granting an increase of pension to 
Austing Ramsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5404) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis A. Ranck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3405) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5408) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin L. Rex; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5407) granting an increase of pension to 
David ©. Rhodes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5408) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Rosonsteel: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5400) granting an increase of pension to 
John Rourke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5410) granting an increase of pension to 
David Secrest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5411) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5412) granting an increase of pension to 
Soworrow F. Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5413) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob B. Shuman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 5414) granting an increase of pension to 
‘James K. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5415) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur V. B. Sonders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5416) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Spanogle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5417) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Speck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5418) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Stahl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5419) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos M. Stroh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5420) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Charles S. Swineford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (II. R. 5421) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Vertz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5422) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Vandling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5428) granting an inerease of pension to 
George Wineland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5424) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Witherow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5425) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wogan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5420) granting a pension to John D. Baker; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5427) granting a pension to Samuel Bair; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5428) granting a pension to Sadie Doan; to 
the Committee on Inralid Pensions. — 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5429) granting a pension to William 
Francis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bul (H. R. 5430) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Hood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3431) granting a pension to Jacob H. 
Howell; to‘the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5482) granting a pension to Allison F. 
Kohler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5433) granting a pension to Casper 
Wickey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5434) for the rellef of W. H. H. Carrigan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5435) for the relief of George W. Cleven- 
ger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5446) for the relief of Peter Keckler; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5437) for the relief of Cyrus E. Kennedy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5438) for the relief of Michael Naye; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5489) for the relief of John M. Querry; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5440) for the relief of Jackson Taylor 
Vuun; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5441) for the relief of John Weil; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6442) for the relief of Henry d. Wolfe; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5443) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatiyes of Thomas P. Mitchell; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5444) for the relief of the trustees of 
Tonoloway Baptist Church, Fulton County, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5445) to correst the military record of. 
George W. Parker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5446) grant- 
ing a pension to Margaret R. Rorabaugh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HLENSLENT: A bill (II. R. 5447) granting an increase 
of peuslon to Samuel Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 5448) for the relief of Fred A. 
Emerson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5449) for 
the relief of lock masters, lockmen, and other laborers and 
mechanics employed by the United States Government in the 
locks and dams of the Kanawha River, in West Virginia; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5450) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to William P. Routt; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 5451) for the relief of the heirs 
of Richard S. Rew, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 5452) for 
me 1 of Elizabeth Lynch; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 543) 
granting an increase of pension to James S. Williams; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 5454) providing for the releas- 
ing of the claim of the United States Government to Arpent lot 
No. 87, in the old city of Pensacola, Fla.; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5435) releasing the claim of the United 
States Government to that portion of land being a fractional 
block, bounded on the north and east by Bayou Cadet, on the 
west by Cevallos Street, and on the south by Intendencia Street, 
in the old city of Pensacola, Mla.; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lie Lunds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5458) releasing the claim of the United 
States Government to lot No. 206, in the old city of Pensacola, 
Fla.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 5457) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Oppelt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (II. R. 5458) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma H. Hackett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 5459) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar A. Whitaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5490) granting an inerease of pension to 
Frank M. Horton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n Dill (H. R. 5481) granting on increase of pension to 
Martin Sarvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 5462) to correct the military 
record of Augustus J. Fairbanks; to the Committee on Military 
Affatrs. 

Also, a biH (H. R. 5403) to correct the military record of 
Aaron S. Winner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5464) to correct the military record of 
Nathanicl Monroe; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 5465) granting an increase of 
pension to A. J. Stafford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5486) granting an increase of pension to 
Esck B. Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5467) granting an increase of pension to 
T. J. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 5408) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry E. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5469) granting an increase of pension to 
John Humphreys; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5470) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles J. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5471) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter W. Fredricks: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5472) granting an inerease of pension to 
Aaron H. Waitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5473) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Hetrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5474) granting an increase of pension to 
J. A. Goodale; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5475) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter W. Fredricks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5476) granting a pension to Fannie L. 
McVey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5477) granting a pension to Florinda 
Butler Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5478) granting a pension to Elizabeth P. 
Bell; to tae Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5479) granting a pension to James R. 
Pittard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

r Also, a bill (H. R. 5480) for the relief of David Siess; to the 

Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5481) for the relief of G. S. Cheves; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5482) for the relief of Alonzo L. Boyer; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5483) for the relief of J. Martin Compton; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5484) for the relief of Florimand Izard; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5485) for the relief of Martin Guillory; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5486) for the relief of Odon Ducatte; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5487) for the relief of Blaize Motte; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5488) for the relief of W. T. Maddox and 
others; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5489) for the relief of Marcelin Martin; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5490) for the relief of Mrs. Octaye Simon- 
eaux, of Alexandria, parish of Rapides, La.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5491) for the relief of the estate of William 
Bailey, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5492) for the relief of the estate of 
Francois Joseph Vantrot, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5493) for the relief of estate of Pierre 
C. Richard, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5494) for the relief of the estate of 
Theophile Sanvald; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5495) for the relief of the estate of Bab- 
tice Joubert, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5496) for the relief of the estate of Abra- 
ham Wimberly, deceased, late of Acadia Parish, La.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5497) for the relief of the heirs of Fran- 
cois Pitre, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5498) for the relief of the heirs of Dali- 
court Pitre, deceased; to the Committee ou War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5499) for the relief of heirs of Joseph 
Gradengo; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5500) for the relief of heirs of Hillaire 
Paillett, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5501) for the relief of the heirs of Felix 
Dejean; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5502) for the relief of the heirs of Pierre 
Goudeau; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5503) for the relief of the heirs of Ro- 
dolphe Chachere; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5504) for relief of the heirs of J. Casimir 
Le Blanc; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5505) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
D. Guidry; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5506) for the relief of the heirs of Felix 
J. Guidry; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5507) for the relief of heirs of Victor 
Lastrapes, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5508) for the relief of heirs of Emile 
Lambert, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5509) for the relief of heirs of Robert M. 
Morrow, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5510) for the relief of the heirs of Jean 
Marie Tatin, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5511) for the relief of heirs of Laura H. 
Cheyes, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5512) for the relief of heirs of Mrs. Louis 
Valliere, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5518) for the relief of heirs of Jean Bap- 
tiste Rabot, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5514) for the relief of the heirs of Jabez 
Tanner, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5515) for the relief of heirs of Jean Bap- 
tiste Malveau, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5516) for the relief of the heirs of Daniel 
Goos, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5517) for the relief of heirs of Thomas J. 
Hickman, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5518) for the relief of the heirs of Louis 
Malveau, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5519) for the relief of heirs of H. T. 
Burges, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5520) for the relief of the heirs of Jabez 
Tanner, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5521) for the relief of heirs or estate 
of Andre N. Robin, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5522) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
Louis Lalonde, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5523) for the relief of heirs or estates of 
Stephen W. Quirk and Anne L. Quirk, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5524) for the relief of heirs or estate 
of Martha L. Wells, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5525) for the relief of the heirs or legal 
representatives of Eugene Senette, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5526) for the relief of the heirs or legal 
representatives of Joseph Ezernack, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5527) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Bernard Curley; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5528) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Zephania Squyres; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 5529) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Alexander Lemelle, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5530) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Alphonse 
Meuillon; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5531) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Euphemie Lemelle, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5332) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Sarah Bush- 
nell and others; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5583) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Clarisse Donato, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5534) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Rigobert Lemelle, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5535) to earry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Bellot A. Donato, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5536) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Jean Baptiste Lazare, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 5587) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Alfred C. Parham, adminis- 
trator; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5588) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Lucien Meuillon, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5539) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the heirs of 
Matthew J. Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5540) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Matthew J. Jones, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5541) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of Emile E. Zimmer, adminis- 
trator of estate of George Neck, sr., deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5542) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Marie Josephine Le Sassler, 
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administratrix of estate of Francois Meuillon, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 5543) granting an increase of 
pension to Dayid M. Kinsey; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5344) granting an increase of pension to 
George Cantner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5545) granting an increase of pension to 
James Mullins; to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5546) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Rusie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 5547) granting a pension to William Swift 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 5848) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Colfer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5549) granting a pension to Clarinda II. 
Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5550) granting a pension to Annetta B. 
Finch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8351), granting a pension to Roy Bruner; 
to the Committee on Pensions: 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 5852) for the relief of William H. Carroll; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 5553) for the relief of John Lynch; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 5554) granting an increase 
of pension to John Wood; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5555) granting an increase of pension to 
John Chaney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5556) granting a pension to R. D. Fleming; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5557) granting a pension to John Hodges; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 5558) for the relief of 
Xantippe Jackson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5559) for the relief of the estates of 
Stephen Cordell and Elizabeth Cordell, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee:on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 5800) granting an increase of 
pennon to Milford James; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5561) granting an Increase of pension to 
George W. Cushman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5562) granting an increase of pension to 
John Galloway; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5503) granting an increase of pension to 
Fidel Saile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5564) granting an increase of pension to 
Zenus Funk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5565) granting an increase of pension to 
John McPhern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5566) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael R. Godfrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 5507) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph C. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5568) granting an increase of pension to 
Clark S. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5500) granting an increase of pension to 
James Fitch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5570) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions., 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5571) granting a pension to Fanny I. Burt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: <A bill (H. R. 5572) for the relief of Rob- 
ert Coggun; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. 5573) granting an increase of 
pension to James M. Wonders; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5574) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Tabor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5575) granting an increase of pension to 
Seymour Wheelock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 5576) granting an increase of pension to 
George C. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5977) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney J. Crocker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 5578) granting a pension to 
Tscur Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5579) granting 
an {nerease of pension to John R. Hurd; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5580) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Daywalt; to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5581) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Foot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5582) granting an increase of pension to 
Smith M. Demeree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5583) granting an inerease of pension to 
Thomas J. Foote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5584) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Gooch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5585) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Seger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alco, a bill (H. R. 5586) granting a pension to Elizabeth Mer- 
lett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 5587) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joel Wright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5588) granting an increase of pension to 
Admon B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6589) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi E. Morey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. a 
By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 5590) granting an Increase of 
pension to George L. Byers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

sions. 

ty Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5501) granting an 
increase of pension to Clinton S. Palmer; to the Committee on 
Inynlid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5592) granting 
an increase of pension to George R. Shebbeard; to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A Dill (H. R. 5593) granting a pen- 
sion to Alma D. Farley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 5594) for the relief of Daniel Swisher; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: Petitions of Auresytile Grange, 
Mapletown Grange, Gansevoort Grange, Saratoga Grange, Glens 
Falls Grange, Mayfield Grange, Montgomery County Agricul- 
tural Society, George L. Cary, and Leebers’ Lane Grange, all of 
the State of New York, against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Petition of Clyde Kraut Co., of 
Clyde, Ohio, asking for amendment to pure-food law indorsing 
“name on label”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Resolutions of the Georgia-Mlorida 
Sawmill Association, relating to the tariff on lumber, iron, 
are and sawmill machinery; to the Committee on Ways and 

cans. 

By Mr. ESCH; Petitions of Emil H. Lorenz and others, of 
La Crosse, Wis., in favor, and of the Manufacturers and Job- 
bers' Club of La Crosse, against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Casberg Camp, No. II, United Spanish War 
Veterans, Department of Wisconsin, for the repeal of the anti- 
canteen law; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions adopted at a mass meet- 
ing held by the Irish-American and German-American societies 
of New York, opposing under any guise the estublishment of 
closer relations with Great Britain; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. PULLER: Petition of International Brotherhood of 
Prpermakers, in opposition to Canadian reciprocity bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Atlanta Builders’ Exchange for the repeal of 
the eight-hour law as to Government contracts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of cftizens of Walsh County, 
N. Dak., against the pending reciprocity treaty with Canada; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, protest of C. W. Hammilton, of, Lisbon, N. Dale, against 
extension of the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, fayoring additional 
compensation for rural free delivery carriers of mail; to the 
Comunittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of various citizens of 
McLennan County, Tex., asking for the withdrawal of United 
States troops from the Mexican border; to the Committee on 
Milltary Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of H. H. Stiekfort and 8 others, 
residents of Lewiston, Mich., urging the establishing of a par- 
cels-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 
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Also, petition of W. ©. Shepard and other residents of 
Mikado, Mich., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Resolutions of Tri-City Federation of 
Labor, of Rock Island and Moline, III., and Davenport, Iowa, 
opposed to the concentration of troops on the Mexican border; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: Resolution of Tri-City Federation of Labor 
at Davenport, Towa, and Rock Island and Moline, III., protest- 
ing the concentration of United States military forces on bor- 
ders of Mexico and against any intervention of the United 
States forces in the affairs of Mexico; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of White Prairie Grange No. 2039, Wilton 
Junction, Iowa, against Canadian reciprecity ; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. W. Kiess, of De Witt; W. E. Spencer and 
others, of Davenport; N. K. Ross and others, of Victor, and 
Joseph F. Holub, of Iowa City, against rural parcels-post serv- 
ice; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Neyada: Protest of members of local 
Fallon Socialist Party, against the mobilization of troops on the 
Mexican border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), protest of citizens of Sheffield, Pa., against 
the mobilization of troops on the Mexican border; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petitions of Scottsburg Grange, No. 1220; 
Bethany Grange, No. 748; Transit Grange, No. 1092; North Java 
Grange, No. 1158; Lyndonyille Grange, No. 1146; Stafford 
Grange, No. 418; Perry Grange, No. 1163; Grange No. 1086, of 
Hermitage, Wyoming County; Kent Grange, No. 1145; Warsaw 
Grange, No. 1088; Wyoming County Pomona Grange; Dale 
Grange, No. 1171; Darien Grange, No. 1063; Hermitage Grange, 
No. 1086: Corfu Grange; Medina Grange, No. 1160; Gaines 
Grange, No. 1147; Clarendon Grange, No. 1083; Knowlesville 
Grange, No. 1124; Attica Grange, No. 1058; Bergen Grange, No. 
163; Waterport Grange, No. 1039; Byron Grange, No. 395; Gas- 
port Grange, No. 1151; Pomona Grange of Genesee County; 
and Pomona Grango of IAvingston County, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, all in the State ef New York; and of Maple Ridge Cul- 
ture Club, of Medina, and the Chamber of Commerce of Water- 
town, protesting against the Canadian reciprocity treaty; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petitions of Advance Pump & Com- 
pressor Co. and Progressive Republicans’ League, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., in favor of Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions and protests of Brady Grange, No. 61; Fred. 
M. Warner, ex-governor of Michigan; Bert Smith; National 
Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Association; Calhoon Bros., Oak Grove 
Farms; certain members American Ramboiullet Sheep Breeders’ 
Association; Isbell Bean Co.; Kalamazoo Paper Co. and Stand- 
ard Paper Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., in opposition to Canadian 
reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petitions of W. F. Strahm and other mem- 
bers of Friendship Grange, No. 670, Kenton, Ohio, and F. J. 
Burner nnd other members of Benton Ridge Grange, No. 942, 
Benton Ridge, Ohio, against the passage of the Canadian reci- 
procity agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Papers to accompany bill 
granting an increase of pension to George R. Shebbeard; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of Lawrenceville Grange, No. 170, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Lawrenceville, N. J., protesting against the 
enactinent of proposed reciprocal tariff legislation between the 
United States and Canada; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 17, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read 
and approved. 3 
SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] 
is present and ready to take the oath. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator elect from Washing- 
ton will present himself at the desk. 

Mr. PorxpextTer was escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. Jones, and the oath preseribed by law having been admin- 
istered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2038. An act to amend an act entitled “An act provid- 
ing for publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influ- 
encing elections at which Representatives in Congress are 
elected“; and 

H. J. Res. 39. A joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the 
people of the several States. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the United 
States Extra Customs Laborers’ Association of the port of New 
York, praying for the enactment of legislation to ameliorate the 
present condition of certain employees serving as extra customs 
laborers in the customs service of New York, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Church 
of the Brethren of Beatrice, Nebr., and a petition of the congre- 
gation of the Verdigris Church, of Madison, Kans., praying for 
the enactnent of legislation for the suppression of the opium 
gril, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

He also presented a petition of the national committee of 
the Unemployed and the Brotherhood Welfare Association, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to ameliorate the condition 
of the wage earners of the country, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Hatton, Grafton, Walsh County, Adams County, Richland 
County, Washburn, Gardner, Williams County, Harvey, Stark 
County, Steele County, Ransom County, Bottineau County, 
McLean County, and Sargent County, all in the State of North 
Dakota, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Waterbury, Conn., remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Yorcign Relsticns. 

He also presented memorials of Local Grange of Hillstown; 
Indian River Grange, of Milford; Local Grange of West Hart- 
ford; and of Local Grange of Clinton, of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, and of the Business Men's and Civic Association of 
Wethersfield, all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers; of Local Grange of Pembroke; 
Local Grange of Union; Local Grange of Bedford; Local Grange 
of Westmoreland; Local Grange No. 167, of Candin; and of 
Local Grange No. 208, of Franconia, of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry; and of sundry citizens of Lee, Surry, Westmoreland, 
Manchester, and Mount Vernon, all in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Charles Gordon and 36 other 
citizens of Nashua, N. II., praying for the establishment of a 
national department of public health, which were referred to 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of Post No. 73, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Neosho Falls, 
Kans., and a petition of D. M. Vance Post, No. 2, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Kansas, praying for the passage 
of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Church 
of the Brethren of McPherson, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the interstate transportation of 
intoxicating liquors into prohibition districts, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 806, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Elk Lake, Pa., remoustrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCLEAN presented memorials of Central Pomona Grange, 
No. 1, of Berlin; Plainville Grange, No. 54, of Plainville; West 
Hartford Grange, of West Hartford; and Mad River Grange, 
of Waterbury, of the Patrons of Husbandry, and of the Busi- 
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ness Men's and Civie Association of Wethersfield, all in the 
State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of Local Grange, of 
Centerville; Local Grange No. 1164, of Stalwart; and Local 
Grange No. 1490, of Sturgis, Patrons of Husbandry, and sundry 
farmers of Ashland, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Albany, N. Y., and a memorial 
of the National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the Cotton Exchange, 
of New Orleans, La., praying that bagging and ties be placed 
on the free list, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers’ Educative and 
Cooperative Union, of Pierce County, Ga., praying for an in- 
creise in the duty on cotton, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the General Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches of Florida and the Southeast, 
favoring the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Irish-American and Ger- 
man-American societies of New York, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Tampa District Retail 
Druggists’ Association, of Tampa, Fla., remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CRAWFORD presented memorials of Local Grange of 
Florence; Local Grange No. 25, of Erwin; Local Grange No. 3, 
of Watertown; Local Grange No. 4, of Dempster; Black Hills 
Pomona Grange, of Whitewood; and of Local Grange of White, 
all of the Patrons of Husbandry ; of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association; and of sundry citizens of Coleman, Amherst, Clare- 
mont, Crandon, Frankfort, Redfield, Arlington, Sinai, and Sisse- 
ton, all in the State of South Dakota, and of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, remonstrating against the ratificu- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a memorial of Local 
Grange No. 40, Patrons of Husbandry, of Windsor, N. J., and 
a memorial of Local Grange No. 45, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Marlton, N. J., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a petition of the Woman’s Club 
of Monroe, Wis., praying for the repeal of the present oleo- 
margarine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Club of Monroe, 
Wis., praying that an investigation be made into the condition 
of dairy products for the prevention and spread of tuberculosis, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented a petition of the Manufacturers and Job- 
bers’ Club of La Cross, Wis., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
und Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials of the Riverside Fibre & Paper 
Co., of Appleton; the Gilbert Paper Co., of Menasha; the Beloit 
Iron Works, of Beloit; of J. J. Plank & Co., of Appleton; and 
of sundry employees of the Wisconsin Tissue Paper Co., of 
Appleton; of the Patten Paper Co., of Appleton and Oconto 
Falls, all in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented memorials of Reunion Grange, No. 
303, Patrons of Husbandry, of Middleton; of Great Meadow 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Westmoreland; and of Myron 
H. Porter, of Surry; Hiram F. Newell, of Surry; Chester M. 
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McClening, Willard Bill., Jr., and Charles K. Cobb, of West- 
moreland; Frank H. Pearson, of Stratham; Hon. Frank P. Car- 
penter and A. B. Carptenter, of Manchester, all in the State 
of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of John A. Logan Post, 
No. 3, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, of 
Lafayette, Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age 
pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a memorial of Thorntown Grange, No. 378, 
Tl'atrons of Husbandry, of Whitley County, Ind., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented memorials of Local Grange No. 124, of 
Grays River; Fruitvale Grange, No. 348, of North Yakima; 
Oakyiew Grange, No. 311, of Centralia; Mountain Side Grange, 
No. 190, of Van Zandt; Local Grange No. 835, of Naches; Local 
Grange No. 227, of Olympia; Local Grange No. 123, of St. Helen; 
Loeal Grange No. 200, of Olympia; Local Grange No, 82, of 
Vancouver; Local Grange No. 208, of Bellingham; Local Grange 
No. 184, of Centralia; Local Grange No. 22, of Omak; Local 
Grange No. 51, of Oakesdale; Local Grange No. 407, of Cen- 
tralia: Local Grange No. 265, of Kent; and Local Grange No. 
114, of Ewartsville, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the 
State of Washington, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal- trade agreement between the United 
shal und Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
finance. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 1056) to pay the legal heirs of the late John A. 
Lynch for valuable services rendered by him as the projector 
and promoter of the International American Conference and the 
Intercontinental Railway (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Railroads. 

A bill (S. 1057) granting an increase of pension to Job Utley 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1058) granting an increase of pension to Hamilton 


Lutes; 

A bill (S. 1039) 
Elkins; 

A bill (S. 1060) 
Church; 

A bill (S. 1061) granting a pension to Charles Falbisaner; 

A bill (S. 1062) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
Baldwin; 

A bill (S. 1063) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Taylor; 

A bill (S. 1064) granting a pension to Francis M. Walker; 

A bill (S. 1065) granting a pension to Herman Tichter; and 

A bill (S. 1066) granting an increase of pension to William R. 
Rennels; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 1067) providing for the appointment of two cadets 
from the District of Columbia to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1068) authorizing the extension of First Street east, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1069) to authorize the widening and extension of 
Minnesota Avenue from Pennsylvania Avenue SE. to its present 
terminus, near Eastern Avenue, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1070) to require the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co. 
to build and maintain bridges, etc., over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal; 

A bill (S. 1071) authorizing the extension of Barry Place 
NW., and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1072) to amend section 895 of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia ; 

A bill (S. 1078) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the employment of child labor in the District of Columbia“; 

A bill (S. 1074) to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act entitled An act in relation to 
taxes and tax sales in the District of Columbia,’ approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1898”; ; 

A bill (S. 1075) to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1903, and for other purposes“; 


granting an increase of pension to Henry G. 


granting an increase of pension to Robert II. 


1911. 
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A bill (S. 1076) making drunkenness in the District of Co- 
lumbia a misdemeanor, and to provide a hospital for inebriates, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1077) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to suspend and revoke certain licenses and 
permits; 

A bill (S. 1078) to amend section 4 of an act entitled “An act 
for the preservation of the public peace and the protection of 
property within the District of Columbia,” approved July 28, 
1892, as to kiteflying; 

A bill (S. 1079) providing for the regulation and suspension 
of traffic and processions on highways in the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

A bill (S. 1080) to amend an act entitled An act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 
1906, by prohibiting the sale of poisonous hair dressing; 

A bill (S. 1081) to provide for punishment for larceny of 
public property from the workhouse and the reformatory of 
the District of Columbia; 

A Dill (S. 1082) to receive arrearages of taxes due to the 
District of Columbia, to July 1, 1908, at 6 per cent interest per 
annum, in lieu of penalties, and costs; 

A bill (S. 1083) to provide an additional method for enforc- 
ing and foreclosing tax sales and tax deeds in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1084) to amend the laws for the protection of 
birds, game, and fish in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 1085) to amend the act of Congress approved April 
22, 1904, authorizing the laying of water mains and service 
sewers in the District of Columbia, the levying of assessments 
therefor, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1086) to amend sections 680 and 686 of the Code 
of Law for the Distriet of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 1087) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
for the better registration of births in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 1907; 

A bill (S. 1088) to amend an act to regulate plumbing and 
gas fitting in the District of Columbia, approved Jume 18, 1898; 

A bill (S. 1089) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
for registration of all eases of tuberculosis in the District of 
Columbia, for free examination of sputum in suspected cases, 
and for preventing the spread of tuberculosis in said District,” 
approved May 13, 1908; 

-A bill (S. 1090) providing for guides in the District of Co- 
Inmbia, and defining their duties; 

A bil (S. 1091) to license operators of cinematographs, moy- 
ing-picture machines, and similar apparatus, and for other pur- 
poses; 

A bill (S. 1092) to protect public health by regulating the 
production and sale of milk, cream, and ice cream in and for 
the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 1098) to provide for the extension of Buchanan 
Strect NW. between Piney Branch Road and Sixteenth Strect, 
and the abandonment of Piney Branch Road between Allison 
Street and Buchanan Street NW., District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 1094) for the widening of Sixteenth Street NW. at 
Piney Branch, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 1095) to authorize the surveyor of the District of 
Columbia to adopt the system of designating land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in force in the office of the assessor of said 
District (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 1096) to provide for acquirement, by condemnation, of 
lands at Cape Henry, Va., for the purpose of fortification and 
coast defense; to the Committee on Coast Defenses, 

A bill (S. 1097) for the erection of a monument to the mem- 
ory of Matthew Fontaine Maury, of Virginia; and 

A bill (S. 1098) for the erection of a monument to the mem- 
ory of Gen. William Campbell; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 1099) to establish the Fredericksburg and Adja- 
cent National Battle Fields Memorial Park, in the State of Vir- 
ginia; 

A bill (S. 1100) authorizing the Secretary of War to have 
constructed macadamized roadbeds on the roads along the 
eastern boundary of the Arlington National Cemetery and along 
the westerly boundary of the Fort Myer (Va.) Reservation; 
and 

A bill (S. 1101) authorizing the Secretary of War to have 
constructed a direct road leading from the southern end of 
the new highway bridge across the Potomac River to the National 
Cemetery at Arlington and Fort Myer; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 1102) for the relief of Ethel M. Young; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 1103) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claims of Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

A bil (S. 1104) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An 
net granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico“; 

A bill (S. 1105) granting a pension to Priscilla L. Howe 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1106) granting an increase of pension to John 
Clause (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1107) granting an increase of pension to Paul A. 
Greely (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1108) granting a pension to Oliver H. Perry (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1109) granting a pension to Delbert Cross (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1110) granting an increase of pension to Lafayette 
M. Bratton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1111) granting an increase of pension to George 
Heflen (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1112) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
Hetlen (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 1113) granting a pension to Adelia M. Custer (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1114) granting an increase of pension to John Gold- 
smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1115) granting an increase of pension to Christian 
C. Bradymeyer (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1116) granting an increase of pension to William 
R. Harris; 

A bill (S. 1117) granting a pension to Jennle West; 

A Ma (S. 1118) granting an increase of pension to Ryland W. 
Darnall; 

A bill (S. 1119) granting an increase of pension to Nathan H, 
Miller (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 1120) granting an increase of pension to Jared C. 
Meck (with accompanying papers); and 

A bi (S. 1121) granting an increase of pension to William 
Tinder (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1122) to amend section 2291 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States relating to homestead entries; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 1123) to establish a branch soldiers’ home in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 1124) granting pensions to certain officers and en- 
listed men of the Life-Saving Service and to their widows and 
minor children; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 1125) granting a pension to John Donnelly; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 1126) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Hashman (with accompanying papers); to the Committce on 
Pensions. 

By My. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 1127) to authorize the sale and disposition of the 
surplus and unallotted lands in the Lower Brule Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of South Dakota, and making appropria- 
tion to carry the same into effect; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1128) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from In- 
dian depredations,” approved March 3, 1891; to the Committee 
on Indian Depredations, 

A bill (S. 1129) regulating the settlement of the accounts be- 
tween the United States and the several States relative to the 
disposition of the public lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 1180) granting an increase of pension to Christo- 
pher C. Yancey, alias Christopher Columbus; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 1131) for the relief of Edward C. Andre; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1132) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Douglas, in the State of Wyoming; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. SHIVELY: 

8 RA (S. 1133) granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
mith; 

A bill (S. 1134) granting an increase of pension to Albert F. 
Reynolds; 

A bill (S. 1185) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Rupe; 

A bill (S. 1186) granting an increase of pension to Libbins 
W. Davis; 

A bill (S. 1187) granting an increase of pension to John 
Denny ; 

A Dill (S. 1138) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Power; and 

A bill (S. 1139) granting a pension to Elijah Watts (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 1140) for the relief of the Southern Railway Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1141) to repeal section 3480 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1142) to protect ae monuments already erected on 
the battlefields of Bull Run, Va., and other monuments that 
may be there erected; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POMERENB: 

A bill (S. 1143) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Armstrong; 

A bull (S. 1144) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Conrad 

A bi (S. 1145) granting an increase of pension to John 
Turne: 

A bill (S. 1146) granting an increase of pension to Willinm 
Donnelly: 

A bill (S. 1147) granting an increase of pension to ‘William 
F. Hart; and 

A bill (S. 1148) granting an increase of pension to Spencer 
Ford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 1149) permitting the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge across the St. Croix River between the States of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

x bill (S. 1150) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary” (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOT: 

4 bill (S. 1151) granting an increase of pension to Louise B. 
Otis; 

A bill (S. 1152) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Bradford Crowninshield; and 

A bill (S. 11538) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Augusta Erben; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8. 1154) for the relief of F. W. Theodore Schroeter; 
and 

A bill (S. 1155) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 1156) granting a pension to Marcia M. Maris (with 
un accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 1157) granting a pension to Catherine M. Burdick; 

A bill (S. 1158) granting a pension to Mary I. Clark; 

A bill (S. 1159) granting a pension to Eliza F. Tucker; and 

A bill (S. 1160) granting an increase of pension to Bertha II. 
Tiesler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 1161) for the relief of Edward S. Salomon; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 1162) relating to the removal of employees of the 
Government in the classified civil service; to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 1163) granting an increase of pension to Samuel H, 
Atwood; and 

A bill (S. 1164) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Hibbard (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
9 

y Mr. CLAPP: 

re bill (S. 1165) granting an increase of pension to Zacheus 
poker (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions. 


By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 1166) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Doane; and 

A bill (S. 1167) granting an increase of pension to Elias 
Shaffer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 1168) for the relief of Christopher C. McCamment; 

A bill (S. 1169) for the relief of John Vankirk; 

A bill (S. 1170) for the relief of Nathan Mendenhall; 

A bill (S. 1171) to remedy in the line of the Army the in- 
equalities in rank due to the past system of regimental promo- 
tion; and 

A bill (S. 1172) for the relief of Herman Fisher; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (S. 1173) granting an increase of Pen ten to Gertrude 
L. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOURNE 

A bill (S. 1174) to amend the act of May 22, 1902, establish- 
ing Crater Lake National Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 1175) to authorize the purchase of a site and 
erection of a public building at Astoria, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1176) to establish a biological station for the study 
of fish diseases; to the Committee on Fisheries, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 1177) granting a pension to Fred. G. Rockel; 

A bill (S. 1178) granting a pension to Frederick Hess; 

> bill (S. 1179) granting a pension to Maria Chotard Conner; 
anc 

A bill (S. 1180) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
Kent; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1181) for the relief of John M. Maynor (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 1182) to promote the efficiency of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Seryice; to the Committee on Public 
Henlth and National Quarantine. 

A bill (S. 1183) providing for the deposit of Indian funds in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1184) granting an increase of pension to George 
Bond (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1185) granting an increase of pension to Stoughton 
A. Cheever (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: 

A bill (S. 1186) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 8. 
Armstrong (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1187) granting an increase of pension to Larentz 
Czarnezki (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1188) granting an increase of pension to John Bett- 
ner (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1189) granting an increase of pension to John Busha 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1190) granting an increase of pension to William 
Eldridge (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1191) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Leasure, jr. (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1192) granting an increase of pension to Washing- 
ton H. Wells (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1193) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
Thomas (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1194) granting an increase of pension to Christian 
Miller (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1195) granting an increase of pension to Albert C. 
Jefferson: 

A bill (S. 1196) granting an Increase of pension to Robert J. 


ry; 

2 bill (S. 1197) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Cutler; 

A bill (S. 1198) granting an increase of pension to Leander 
Chapman; 

A will (S. 1199) granting an increase of pension to John Bur- 


ritt 

x bill S. 
Murray; 

A bill (S. 1201) granting an increase of pension to John Me- 
Eathron; 

A bill (S. 1202) granting a pension to Henry Le Marsh; 

A bill (S. 1203) granting an increase of pension to Joseph La 
Duke; 
A bill (S. 1204) granting a pension to Anna P. La Duke; 

A bill (S. 1205) granting an increase of pension to John 
Jones; 


1200) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
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A bill (S. 1206) granting an increase of pension to William A bill (S. 1248) for the relief of David R. Mister; 
H. Ridgman; A bill (S. 1249) for the relief of Adam Carpenter; 


A bill (S. 1207) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Powers; 

A. bill (S. 
Porterfield ; 

A bill (S. 1209) granting an increase of pension to John M. 


1208) granting an inerease of pension to John G. 


Park; 

A bill (S. 1210) granting an increase of pension to David J. 
Ryan; 

A bill (S. 1211) granting an increase of pension to Ole A. 
Thompson; and 

A bill (S. 1212) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
S. Woodnorth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1213) granting a pension to Fred T. Macomber; 

A bill (S. 1214) granting an increase of pension to Lyman OC. 
Brown; 

A bill (S. 1215) granting an increase of pension to Alfred B. 
Wilcox; 

A bill (S. 1216) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Malcolm; 

A bill (S. 1217) granting an increase of pension to Alfred B. 
Loop; 

A bill (S. 1218) granting an increase of pension to John 
Thompson; 

A bill (S. 1219) granting a pension to William S. Davidson; 


and 

A bill (S. 1220) granting an increase of pension to George F. 
Raulston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 1221) granting an increase of pension to Wyatt C. 
Crawford; 

A bill (S. 1222) granting an increase of pension to Ephraim 
Edmondson ; i 
oan bill (S. 1223) granting an increase of pension to George M. 

erce; 

A bill (S. 1224) granting a pension to John W. Massey; 

E A bill (S. 1225) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
rocger; 

A bill (S. 1226) granting a pension to Louisa A. Ritchey; 

A bill (S. 1227) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
E. Jackson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1228) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Jenison (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1229) granting an increase of pension to William 
Carter (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1230) for the relief of John P. Roberson (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1231) for the relief of the heirs of John W. West, 
deceased; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (8. 1232) for the relief of Angeline L. Gray; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1233) for the relief of Lewis H. Guest; and 

A bill (S. 1234) to correct the military record of Alfred 
Rebsamen (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 1285) for the erection of a memorial on the grounds 
of William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., in honor of 
Hon. Peyton Randolph, first President of the Continental Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 1236) to place Dr. Henry Smith on the retired list 
of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1237) for the promotion of Joseph A. O'Connor, 
carpenter in the United States Navy, to the rank of chief car- 
penter, and place him on the retired list; 

A bill (S. 1238) providing for the promotion of Chief Boat- 
swain Patrick Deery, United States Navy; and 

A bill (S. 1239) to appoint Holmes E. Offley upon the retired 
list of the Navy with the rank of lieutenant; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1240) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the cases herein enumerated; 

A bill (S. 1241) for the relief of John S. Mann and the estate 
of Lewis W. Mann, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1242) for the relief of W. T. Flippin, administrator 
of John F. Flippin, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1243) for the relief of the estate of William D. 
Wright, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 1244) for the relief of Joseph H. Shafer; 

A bill (S. 1245) for the relief of George M. Fry; 

A bill (S. 1246) for the relief of G. W. Browder; 

A bill (S. 1247) for the relief of John W. Fairfax; 
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A bill (S. 1250) for the relief of Joseph T. Chance and the 
heirs of John R. Burton, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1251) for the relief of Thomas Johnson or his legal 
representatives ; 

A bill (S. 1252 ) for the relief of the heirs of Lemmus J. 
Spence, deceased 

A bill (8. 1253) for the relief of the estate of Thomas II. Nel- 
son, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1254) for the relief of George S. Ayre; 

A bill (S. 1255) for the relief of William T. Miles; 

A bill (S. 1256) for the relief of the estate of Arthur F. Clift, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1257) for the relief of the legal heirs of the late L. 
Claiborne Jones; 

A bill (S. 1258) for the relief of the heirs of James Bowles, 
deceased ; 
z A bill (8. 1259) for the relief of the estate of Letitia Tyler 

emple; 

A bill (S. 1260) for the relief of the estate of James G. 
Hodges, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 1261) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of John Heater; 

A bill (S. 1262) for the relief of E. A. R. Wyatt, heir of Ed- 
ward A. Wyatt, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1263) for the relief of H. L. Briscoe, heir of Sarah 


Briscoe; 
A bill (S. 1264) for the relief of Joseph C. Boggs; 
A bill (S. 1265) for the relief of the heirs of William Walton, 
deceased ; 
A bill (S. 
Custis; 
A bill (S. 
A bill (8. 
A bill (S. 
A bill (S. 


1266) for the relief of the heirs of William Samuel 


1267) for the relief of Wesley Rankins; 
1268) for the relief of Luther H. Potterfield; - 
1269) for the relief of Bland Massie; 
1270) for the relief of John Henry Edwards; 
A bill (S. 1271) for the relief of the estate of Mary N. Cox, 
deceased ; 


A bill (S. 1272) for the relief of R. H. Hayden and Emma 
Hayden, executrix of the estate of Logan F. Hayden, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1273) for the relief of Bolivar Sheild; 

A bill (S. 1274) for the relief of the heirs of Robert L. 
Martin; 

A bill (S. 1275) for the relief of the estate of H. F. Cocke, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1276) for the relief of the estate of William A. 
Coffman, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1277) for the relief of heirs and estate of Joseph 
Blosser, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1278) for the relief of C. N. Rash; 

A bill (S. 1279) for the relief of the estate of Jacob Cook, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1280) for the relief of the estate of Simeon H. 
Wootton, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1281) for the relief of Joseph E. Funkhouser; 

A bill (S. 1282) for the relief of the estate of Branon 
Thatcher, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1283) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to try, adjudicate, and determine certain claims for compen- 
sation for carrying the mails and pay for the discontinuance of 
postal service; 

A bill (S. 1284) for the relief of Tyree Bros.; 

A bill (S. 1285) for the relief of William Corcoran; 

A bill (S. 1286) for the relief of the heirs of John E. Lewis, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1287) for the relief of Norval Cox and heirs of 
Robert Rollins, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1288) for the relief of the heirs of Matthew Smith, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1289) for the relief of Robert E. Jackson; 

A bill (S. 1290) to reimburse J. H. Whealton for moneys paid 
by him as surety for c. W. Fullerton, late postmaster of 
Whealton, Va.; 

A bill (S. 1291) for the relief of Mary Cornick; 

A bill (S. 1292) for the relief of James H. Hottel; 

A bill (S. 1293) for the relief of Herbert Thompson; 

A bill (S. 1294) for the relief of Harrison Capp; 

A bill (S. 1295) for the relief of John W. Ritenour; 

A bill (S. 1296) for the relief of Hulda V. Coffer; 

A bill (S. 1297) for the relief of the estate of George P. 
Loehr, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1298) for the relief of the heirs of Susan M. 
Pendleton, deceased ; 
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A bill (S. 1299) for the relief of the heirs of J. D. Makely, 
deveased ; 

A bill (S. 1300) for the relief of the estate of Brandt Kinch- 
eloe, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1301) for the relief of the estate of John Jett, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1302) for the relief of Mrs. C. N. Graves, widow 
of R. F. Grave, jr., deceased; 

A bill (S. 1303) for the relief of the heirs of John A. Jones, 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 1304) to provide for the payment of certain moneys 
advanced by the States of Virginia and Maryland to the United 
States Government to be applied toward erecting public build- 
ings for the Federal Government in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 1305) for the relief of Laura V. Phipps; 

A bill (S. 1306) for the relief of Tilman Jeter; 

A bill (S. 1807) for the relief of A. O. Tucker; 

A bill (S. 1808) for the relief of Martin Maddux; 

A bill (S. 1309) for the relief of Benjamin P. Loyall; 

A bill (S. 1310) for the relief of Elise Trigg Shields; 

A bill (S. 1311) for the relief of Frank Hoskins; 

A bill (S. 1812) for the relief of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway; 

A bill (S. 1813) for the relief of Edgar M. Wilson, adminis- 
trator of Thomas B. Van Buren, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1814) for the relief of the Richmond Locomotive 
Works, successor of the Richmond Locomotive and Machine 
Works; 

A bill (S. 1315) for the relief of the Potomac Steamboat Co.; 

A bill (S. 1816) for the relief of the heirs at law of Capt. 
John Lewis; 

A bill (S. 1817) for the relief of heirs and estate of James 
Jones, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1818) for the relief of Abraham Kellar; 

A bill (S. 1819) for the relief of the legal representative of 
William C. Read; 

A bill (S. 1320) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Samuel 
Sheetz, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1821) for the relief of the heirs of William South- 
worth, deceased: 

A bill (S. 1322) for the relief of Granville J. Kelly; 

A bill (S. 1823) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Alexander K. Phillips, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 1824) for the relief of Mary E. Collier; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 1825) granting an increase of pension to Daniel G. 
Bowles; and 

A bill (S. 1826) granting an increase of pension to Amos 
Brough; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 15) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the 
people of the several States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 16) approving the constitutions 
formed by the constitutional conventions of the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) approving the constitutions 
formed by the constitutional conventions of the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona; to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 18) authorizing free or re- 
duced transportation to members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and others whenever attending regular annual en- 
campments, reunions, or conventions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

MONUMENT TO GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I introduce a bill and ask that it be read. 

The bill (S. 1827) to provide for the selection and purchase 
of a site for and erection of a monument or memorial to the 
memory of Gen. George Rogers Clark was read the first time by 
its title, the second time at length, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, as follows: 


Whereas Gen. George popes Clark, under seeming impossibilities, 
through the severest hardships that ever attended any successful mili- 
tary 1 and by the exercise of the most wonderful Iship 
recorded in the anuals of spe ons won and secured to the United States 
our immense northwestern territory, making feasible the acquisition of 
the vast territory embraced in the Louisiana Purchase, thereby winning 
for himself the name of the Empire Builder of the West“; and 

Ma his remains are now interred. in Cave Hill Cemetery, near 
Louisville, Ky., unmarked 5 8 15 by a modest headstone: Therefore 

Be it enacted, ctc., That William H. Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, John 
M. Harlan, Champ Clark. and Thomas R. Marshall be, and they are 
hereby, created n commission to be known as The Clark monument or 
memorial commission” to select and procure a location at some point in 
Jefferson County, Ky., and to select a plan and design for a monument 
or memorial to be erected in said county to the memory of Gen. George 
Rogers Clark, subject to the approval of Congress, 
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Sec. 2. That in the discharge of its duties hereunder said commis- 
sion is authorized to employ the services of such artists, sculptors, 
architects, and others as it shall deem necessary, and to aväll itself of 
the services or advice of the Commission of Fine Arts, created by the 
net approved May 17, 1910. 

Sud. 3. That this construction shall be entered upon as speedily, as 
practicable after the plan and design therefor is determined upon and 
approved by Congress, and shall be prosecuted to completion under the 
direction of said commission and the Secretary of War, under a contract 
hereby authorized to be entered into by said Secretary in a total sum 
not exceeding $300,000. 

Sec. 4. That vacancies occurring in the membership of the commis- 
sion shall be filled by appointment by the President of the United 
States: Provided, That no member hereby or hereafter appointed shall 
receive any compensation for his services save necessary expenses In- 
curred thereby. 

Sec. 5. That to defray the necessary expenses of the commission 
ikea created ao 5 vf rocana plans or oeie for a monn; 
ment or memorial as aforesaid, there is hereby appropriated the sum o 
$10,000, to be immediately available. n 
8 8 hans Pres Sago ission shall 8 9 5 an 

unt of money necessa 0 en o carry out 
the work herein authorized. F, g 2 > 


PUBLICITY OF ELECTION CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled An 
act providing for publicity of contributions made for the pur- 
pose of influencing elections at which Representatives in Con- 
gress are elected,” which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. R. 2958. An act to amend an act entitled “An act provia- 
ing for publicity of contributions made for the purpose of in- 
finencing elections at which Representatives in Congress are 
elected,” was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 89) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by 
the people of the several States was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the joint 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the joint resolu- 
tion ought to go to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Similar joint resolutions formerly went to that committee, with 
the exception of a joint resolution in the last Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
joint resolution will be referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS, NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 14) for appointment of a 
member of the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That Hon. Nathan Bay Scott, of West Virginia, be, 
and he is hereby, appointed as a member of the Board of Managers o 
the National ome for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers of the United 
States, to succeed Capt. Henry E. Palmer, de , whose term of 
office would expire April 21, 1916. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The Senator from Wyoming asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BROWN subsequently said: I enter a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which in my absence this morning Senate 
joint resolution 14, with reference to a yacancy in the Board 
of Managers of the Soldiers’ Home, was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska enters 
a motion for a reconsideration of the votes by which Senate 
joint resolution 14 was engrossed, read the third time, and 
passed. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
20), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committce on Military Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers and to ad- 
minister oaths and to employ a stenographer to report such hearings 
as may be had in connection with any subject which may be bending 
before said committee, and to have the same printed for its use; tha 
the committee may sit 8 the sessions or recesses of the Senate, 
aot ae the expense thereof be paid out of the contingent fund of the 

enate. 
AFFAIRS IN MEXICO, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
which I ask may be read and lie on the table. At a later day 
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I will moye its reference to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I desire, however, before that is done at an early day, 
possibly at the next meeting of the Senate, to make the reso- 
lution the basis of some observations. 

The resolution (S. Res. 19) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Whereas a condition of turbulence and disorder prevails throughout 
the Republic of Mexico; and 

Whereas as a result of such turbulence and disorder, it is reported 
that the lives of a large number of American citizens resident in Mex- 
ico are imperiled, and that their property is in danger of lawless ap- 
8 by bands of irresponsible men; and 

Whereas in conflicts between the military forces of the Mexican 
Government and reyolutionists near the border line between the United 
States and Mexico several American citizens on the American side of 
the boundary line have been slain as the result of Mexicans tiring across 
the line, and other American citizens while peaceably pursuing their 
avocations or while in their homes have been wounded; and 

Whereas a great and important public work on the Colorado River in 
Lower California is being constructed by Americans, and for which work 
Congress has made a large appropriation, and which work is being. con- 
structed on the Mexican side by American engineers and contractors 
under an agreement made with the Mexican Government, is being ob- 
structed and endangered by repeated interferences of lawless bands of 
Mexican reyolutionists who have at different times appropriated prop- 
erty of the contractors engaged in the work and have so seriously de. 
layed the work as to greatly endanger it by threatening the lives of 
workmen and thus disorganizing the working force; and 

Whereas numerous leading sh ae) fl in Europe, especially in Lon- 
don, report that certain European Goyernments, many of whose sub- 
jects and citizens reside in Mexico and have large property interests 
there, are contemplating some Intervention by force in the affairs of the 
Mexican Republic, ostensibly for the protection of the lives and interests 
of their people; and 

Whereas one European power has already landed on Mexican territory 
an armed force of marines from one of its warships under the pretense 
5 an attack upon a Mexican town by revolutionary forces; 
an 


Whereas this unfortunate condition In the governmental and political 
affairs of Mexico appears to grow worse and more acute from day to 
day: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committce on Foreign Relations be, and hereby is, 
directed to make speedy 2 0 957 into the facts recited in the preamble 
hereto and Into such other facts as said committee may deem necessary 
to n complete explanation and exposition of the actual conditions pre- 
vailing in Mexico, and said committee is directed to make report of its 
findings, with such recommendations as the committee may deem ad- 
visable, respecting the duty of the United States in the premises, and 
which report may be made to the Senate in open or executive session, 
as the sald committee may deem most expedient in the public interest. 


AMENDMENTS TO TARIFF BILLS, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in pursuance of a notice 
heretofore given by me, I submit the following resolution, which 
I ask may be read and referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution (S. Res. 18) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be added as one of the standing rules of the 
Senate the following, to wit: 

“That no amendment to any Dill pomen by the House amending 
or changing by general application the import duties prescribed b. 
existing law shall be in order or allowed in the Senate uniess suc 
proposed amendment seeks to amend or change a paragraph or item 
embraced in the schedule or schedules, all or a part of which is sought 
to be amended or changed by the House bill, or unless such proposed 
amendment is directly related to the subject matter of the House bill 
and is germane thereto.” 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I noticed a mo- 
ment ago that House joint resolution 39 providing for the 
direct election of Senators by the people was referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. During the last Con- 
gress a similar joint resolution, introduced by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow], was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and was there considered and reported to the Senate. 
In looking up the precedents with regard to resolutions upon 
this particular subject I find that prior to the Jast Congress ref- 
erences had been made to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. I make this statement now so as to account, perhaps, 
for the fact that I did not ask that the joint resolution go in 
this case to the Committee on the Judiciary and did not object 
to its being placed in the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask, for information, 
whether it is true that other joint resolutions with reference 
to the election of Senators by direct vote have gone at this 
session to the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. BACON, Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As a matter of information, the 
Chair, of his own knowledge, can not tell the Senator. The 
Secretary informs the Chair, however, that they have been so 
referred. It would be the Chair's notion to refer such joint 
resolutions to the Committee on the Judiciary; but a request 
otherwise was made, and by unanimous consent, the matter 
being put by the Chair to the Senate, the reference was made 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, in the interest of uniformity 
of procedure, if there is no graver reason—and I think perhaps 
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other reasons might be shown—resolutions on this subject 
should be referred to some one committee; the appropriate com- 
mittee should be determined; and the question being before the 
Senate, it might as well be determined now as at another time. 
I ask unanimous consent that all bills or resolutions heretofore 
introduced in the Senate at this session of Congress directed to 
a change in the system of electing United States Senators be 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. For 
that purpose I also ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from the further consideration 
of all bills and joint resolutions relating to the election of Sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people which may have heretofore ut 
the present session been referred to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of all bills and joint 
resolutions relating to the election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people which have been introduced at this session of Con- 
fress and referred to that committee, and that such bills and 
joint resolutions be referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULBERSON. TI object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I myself think that the joint 
resolution which has been referred this morning to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections should be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It relates not to the ordinary 
matter of the privileges of the floor and the election of Senators, 
but it relates to a change in the fundamental Jaw of the land, 
a change in the Constitution of the United States. If there is 
any question which should be referred to the law committee of 
the Senate, it is a proposition to make a change in the Con- 
stitution. 

It will not do to say, Mr. President, that such a question 
should be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
because of the fact that it relates to the particular matter of 
an election, for, if that argument is good, then every proposition 
to change the Constitution would, when presented, be referred 
to some other committee than the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It would be referred to some committee which had charge of a 
11 5 that was more nearly related to the direct object of the 
change. 

The object of the appointment of a Judiciary Committee is 
to have referred to it questions which affect the enactment of 
Jaw which relates to the judiciary system and other matters 
which relate strictly to a legal question. I think, therefore, 
that all proposed changes in the Constitution ought to go to 
the Judiciary Committee. 

I will say that, of course, everybody recognizes that the law- 
yers on the Committee on Privileges and Elections are just as 
able as are the lawyers on the Judiciary Committee, but it is 
not a fact that it is necessary that all menibers of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections should be lawyers, whereas 
it is considered necessary that all members of the Judiciary 
Committee should be lawyers. 

This particular question is one that in the last Congress was 
dealt with by the Judiciary Committee exclusively. That com- 
mittee had charge of all proposed legislation upon that subject. 
It brought a joint resolution into the Senate, which was acted 
upon by the Senate, and other resolutions on the same lines 
which have been introduced in the Senate during the present 
session have already been referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

We haye considered the question, Mr. President, as to the 
reference of bills to the Judiciary Committee in relation to 
other matters. I remember that in a former session—I have 
forgotten whether it was in the last session—there was legisla- 
tion proposed for Porto Rico the nature of which properly 
would bring it more directly to the consideration of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The question was raised whether it should 
not go to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. It 
was contended that it should go to that committee. There were 
questions involved which related to the judicial system of Porto 
Rico and other questions which related to the confirmation of 
judicial officers in Porto Rico. The contention then was that 
as we had a special committee to consider those matters the 
proposed legislation should go to that committee rather than 
to the Judiciary Committee. After consideration, it was deter- 
mined that, while the legislation did relate to Porto Rican 
matters, its nature was such as properly required its reference 
to the Judiciary Committee. 

Analogizing that to the present case, while it is true that this 
proposed change relates to the election of Senators, the nature 
of it involves the gravest of all considerations, such as should 
be in charge, it seems to me, of the Judiciary Committee. I 
trust that it may be so referred. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
enter Into an extended consideration of this question, but some 
suggestions made by the Senator from Georgia in giving reasons 
why this proposed legislation should go to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee seem to me to call for more than a passing notice. 

The Senator, if I understood his remarks and their purport, 
suggested that because of the gravity of the question, because of 
the necessity for high consideration, it should go to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. If I misunderstood the Senator, I should 
be very glad to be corrected. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator misunderstands me in a certain 
application, certainly, if he thinks I used any such language as 
that. I mean this: hat the class of questions which properly 
goes to the Judiciary Committee is the class that relates to a 
change in the Constitution, and that among the class of ques- 
tions which should properly go to the Judiciary Committee this 
was one of the gravest. I do not mean to say, Mr. President, 
that n grave question ought not to be referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. There could not be any graver 
question before the Senate than the right of a Senator to his 
seat on this floor, and yet nobody would contend that because 
of the fact that It was such a grave qnestion it should go to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

I hope that illustration disabuses the mind of the honorable 
and learned Senator of any suggestion that I intended to imply 
that because the question was grave it ought not to go to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I say, belonging to the class of questions which 
should properly go to the Judiciary Committee, and being one 
of the gravest of that class, it should go to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HET BURN. I did not intend to criticize the Senator. 
I merely desired to draw forth such an expression as would 
leaye no question in the Recorp as to what the Senator from 
Georgia intended by his remarks. 

J am inclined to think that such a joint resolution should go 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. It pertains to 
the election of Senators and to their privilege as Senators. The 
Judiciary Committee has nothing especially to do, more than 
another, with such a question. Through accident, I think dur- 
ing the last Congress, such a resolution went to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and was reported out of that committee and 
rejected by the Senate. 

It is not fair to the Committee on Privileges and Elections to 
send matters of this kind to another committee, in view of the 
fact that in the past, relying upon precedent or rather appealing 
to it, such matters have been referred to and reported back 
by the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

I regret that the ranking member of the Committce on Privi- 
leges and Elections is not present. I sent for him, but have not 
been able to call his attention to the fact that this question is 
being considered. I think it had better rest without action until 
he is present. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I called attention 
to the reference by the Chair to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections because of the fact that I cared not, as a member 
of the Judiciary Committee, this morning to insist that that 
committee be given the consideration of this particular joint 
resolution. During the last Congress, as I before remarked, 
a similar resolution was presented. It was then thought best 
to send it to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, but 
having in my mind exactly the idea suggested by the Senator 
from Georgia, that this is a matter which went to the amend- 
ment of the fundamental law of the land, and without personal 
knowledge of the course that other like resolutions had taken 
theretofore, I moved, and the motion was sustained, that the 
joint resolution go to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

That committee has heretofore considered a like joint resolu- 
tion and reported to the Senate the result of its labors. Since 
that time my attention has been called to the fact that the 
invariable practice of the Senate therctofore has been to send 
this identical subject matter to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections; that that course was agreed to by the eminent 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar, who made one report 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and by the 
Senator from Indiana, Mr. Turpie, who made a minority report 
from that committee. Therefore, and further in view of the 
fact that the Judiciary Committee has also pending before it 
now a similar resolution, I made no objection to the reference 
as made by the Chair in the present instance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask what disposition has been made 
of the joint resolution? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It was referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, and that reference has not been 
ehanged. No suggestion has been made to change it. The 
joint resolution is now with the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I move that the joint resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas moves 
that the Committee on Privileges ond Elections be dis- 
charged 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will simply state that there is now 
pending before that committee three joint resolutions on the 
same subject. Introduced at this session, and referred without 
question at the time they were introduced. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, n single word. It was at 
my instance, I believe, that the reference was made to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. I was cognizant of 
the fact that always prior to the last session such reference 
had been made, and I kept in mind the further fact that the 
Committee on the Judiciary is a committee haying a very large 
number of bills before it—an overworked committee—while the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections has practically nothing 
to do, provided this joint resolution goes to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I believe that the reference as made is the 
proper reference, and I trust that the committee will not be 
discharged and the reference changed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understand that the matter is in such a 
position before the Senate that one objection carries it over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas moves 
that the Committee on Privileges and Elections be discharged 
from the further consideration of the joint resolution, 
ont CULBERSON. That is not my motion I submit to the 

air. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the only motion 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understood the Chair had made the 
reference against its judgment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator is incorrect in 
the fact. The Chair had originally suggested a reference to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The Senator from New 
Hampshire then asked that the reference be to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, The Chair then stated, after wait- 
ing n reasonable length of time, that unless there was objection 
the reference would be as suggested by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. That reference was made, 

Some little time after—a lot of business intervening—the 
matter was again brought up, at the present time. Now, the 
Joms resolution is with the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The joint resolution bas been referred? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Now I move that the action of the Senate 
in referring the joint resolution to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that go over. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Not to discharge the committee, in that 
form, nor was any such purpose intended by me originally. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the motion go over. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Georgia will 
wait one moment, the Senator from Idaho asks that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas go over until to-morrow. The 
Chair hardly thinks it is a motion which must go over as a 
matter of riglit. A motion to discharge the committee would 
have to go over, but a motion to reconsider the action of the 
Senate just taken does not have to go over, the Chair thinks, 
under the rule. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not controvert the decision of the 
Chair, for I think the Chair is correct, but I think the motion 
is an improper one, because, as I understand the rule, no mo- 
tion can be made during the morning hour that does not go 
over under objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion would not be in order 
before 1 o'clock, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. BACON, I desire, with the permission of the Chair, to 
make a suggestion. While the Chair han directed that the joint 
resolution be sent to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
it has not in fact been so sent. The committee has never been 
charged with it, has never received it, und really a motion to 
discharge the committee would not be in order, I want to 
say this 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That is not the motion. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas changed 
his motion. 


1911. 
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Mr. BACON. I was simply premising that. The suggestion 
I wish to make is that in every tribunal, whether a legislative 
tribunal or a judicial tribunal, matters which are in process of 
disposition, until finally acted upon, are what are known in the 
legal procedure as in gremio legis—that is, in the bosom of the 
body; and it is not necessary, in my opinion, that there should 
be any motion to reconsider or any motion to discharge. It is 

simply sufficient for the body now having the matter still in its 
hands, it not having passed from it, simply to determine that 
it should go to such a committee rather than to the one pre- 
viously indicated. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that when busi- 
ness has interyened following a reference, the reference stands 
until the Senate takes some other action, but the Chair further 
thinks that the motion of the Senator from Texas would not be 
in order until after 1 o'clock. Then the motion could be made. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I can enter it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Which is practically what I have done. 

The VION PRESIDENT. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. If I may venture to make a suggestion, the 
desire is to carry the joint resolution over. Supposing the mo- 
tion to reconsider prevails; that brings the joint resolution 
before the Senate again for its first reading. Of course, the 
ee are on the same day can only be had by unanimous 
consen 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct, 

Mr. LODGE. And a single ebjection to its second reading on 
the same day would send it over, which would carry the ques- 
tion of reference with it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, L was necessarily detained from 
the Chamber when this matter first arose, and I do not know 
that I am entirely familiar with the situation. As I under- 
stand, the reference was made to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections; that thereafter the Senator from Texas made a 
motion to reconsider that reference; and that that motion, in 
the opinion of the Chair, could not be made, asa matter of fact, 
until 1 o'clock. If that is the situation, I do not care at this 
time to take up the time of the Senate 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the situation. 

Mr. BORAH, In discussing the matter, but will wait until 
the appropriate time to do so, at 1 o'clock. 

LAWS OF PORTO RICO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 
813, Gist Cong., 3d sess.), which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico and ordered to be printed (S. Doc. 11): 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: s 

As required by section 31 of the act of Congress approved 

April 12, 1911, entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues 

and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 

I transmit herewith copies of the acts and resolutions enacted 

by the Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico during the session 

beginning January 9 and ending March 9, 1911. 


Wx. H. Tart, 
Tne WEITE House, April 17, 1911. 
RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on January 80, 1911, American 
citizens resident in Japan held a meeting in Yokohama and 
considered the relations between this country and Japan. They 
adopted resolutions and some addresses were delivered, notably 
one by the American ambassador to Japan. From his address 
I desire to read into the Rrecoxp two sentences, as follows: 

Let me assure you, Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen—and I 
ought to know something about it—that there is no cause under the sun 
why there should be distrust between the people of these two coun- 
tries. [Applause] There are no questions of importance pending, and 
no business being conducted red owe which shoulda excite the 
suspicions or make the slightest trouble as between the two peoples. 

This is not a very long pamphlet, and I should like to ask 
that it be printed as a publie document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have examined the pamphlet, and I think no 
Senator will object to its publication as a document (S. Doc. 
No. 9). I do hope, however, that in future where any outside 
matters are desired to be published as public documents they 
will first be submitted to the Committee on Printing. I have no 
objection to the publication of this pamphlet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘There being no objection, the order 
is entered. 

BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask to have printed as a Senate 
@ocument (S. Doc. No. 10) the United States bankruptcy law of 
July 1, 1898, and amendments thereto to June 25, 1910, Uni- 


form system with marginal notes and index, and general orders 
and forms in bankruptcy, adopted and established by the Su- 
premo Court of the United States November 28, 1898. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection that order is 
entered. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to ask also that 500 copies 
of the document be printed for the document room of the Senate. 
The request can either be passed upon now or referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

There being no objection, the order was reduced to writing 
and agreed to, as follows: 4 

Ordered, That 500 additional copies of Senate Document No. 10, 


Sixty-second Congress, first session, United States bankruptcy law, be 
printed for the use of the Senate document room. 


ADJOUENMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. In view of certain circumstances relating 
to the assignment of committees, which I need not explain, I 
move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
on Thursday. ' 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONSTITUTIONS OF NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to call up, for the purpose 
5 ain te some observations thereon, Senate joint resolu- 

on No, 2. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the joint resolution indicated, which will be 
read by its title. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) approving 
the constitutions formed by the constitutional conventions of 
the Territory of New Mexico and the Territory of Arizona. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Sixty-first Congress 
passed an act entitled “An act to enable the people of New 
Mexico to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted to the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, and to enable the people of Arizona to form a constitu- 
tion and State government and be admitted to the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States.” This act was approyed 
by the President on the 20th day of June, 1910. 

On the 21st day of January, 1911, the people of New Mexico 
adopted a constitution, and on the 7th day of February, 1911, 
the people of Arizona adopted theirs. An effort was made in 
the expiring moments of the last Congress to adopt House joint 
resolution 295, approving the constitution of New Mexico, and 
the purpose of the friends of the resolution, in the light of sub- 
sequent events, seems to have been to admit New Mexico to 
the Union and postpone or defeat the admission of Arizona. 
But if this was the purpose it was defeated, because the friends 
of Arizona were there to insist that the same treatment should 
be accorded to the people of both Territories, and the splendid 
fight made by the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma to see 
that equal and exact justice should be accorded to the people 
85 both is fresh in the minds of most of the Members of this 

ody. 

No enabling act was necessary under the Constitution, nor 
under any law of Congress, to authorize the people of either 
of these Territories to apply to Congress for admission to the 
Union. On the contrary, the method of procedure has been 
left entirely to the States, and in some instances, notably upon 
the admission of Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, California, and Oregon, the 
initial steps were taken for the preparation of their constitu- 
tions and admission to the Union without any enabling acts 
having been previously passed by Congress. 

The act in question is the first in the history of our country 
where provision has been made in a single act enabling two 
Territories to take the initial steps looking to the framing and 
adoption of a constitution as preliminary to their knocking at 
the doors of Congress for admission as component parts of the 
Federal Union. The restrictions and limitations applicable to 
each of the Territories in question are practically the same, and 
I shall insist that both Territories are entitled to admission at 
one and the same time under the same terms and conditions, if 
they haye met the requirements of the Constitution and the act 
of authorization, and the conditions exist in both which entitle 
them to admission at the hands of this Congress. 

I do not understand that any objection is made to their admis- 
sion on the ground that the necessary conditions do not exist 
in both to entitle them to admission, or that any objection 
whatsoever has heretofore been made to the admission of the 
Territory of New Mexico, either because of any constitutional 
inhibition or any alleged violation of the Constitution of the 
United States in the provisions of the constitution which her 
people have adopted and certified up through the proper chan- 
nels for the approval of Congress, notwithstanding the fact 
that they have adopted one entirely hostile to their best inter- 
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ests; but it has been objected to the constitution adopted by 
the people of Arizona that it is violative of that portion of sec- 
tion 4 of Article IV of the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides that— 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government. 

If the constitution adopted by the constitutional convention 
of Arizona is violative of this provision, it is also violative of 
section 20 of the enabling act of June 20, 1910, which provides 
in substance that the constitution of Arizona shall be republican 
in form and shall make no distinction in civil or political rights 
on account of race or color, and shall not be repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution is a restatement 
in slightly different language of the substance of a proviso in 
Article IV of the Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the 
territory of the United States northwest of the Ohio River, re- 
quiring that the constitutions and government of the States 
carved out of this territory and admitted by their delegates 
into the Congress shall be republican and.in conformity to the 
principles contained in said articles, 

The provision of the enabling act with reference to the ad- 
mission of Arizona is a reenactment, first, of the provision coy- 
ering the admission of new States adopted by the Constitutional 
Congress on the 13th of July, 1787, and, second, of section 4 of 
Article IV of the Constitution of the United States, as it was 
finally ratified by the Thirteen Colonies. 

The territory embraced within the limits of Arizona is a part 
of the territory ceded to the United States by Mexico under the 
terms of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo on February 2, 1848, 
and a part of what is known as the Gadsden Purchase of 1852, 
and there is no limitation or restriction placed upon the Con- 
gress of the United States in either the treaty or the agreement 
of purchase as to the admission of this acquired territory into 
the Union. 

In the Louisiana Purchase, however, the duty is imposed that 
States carved out of the territory shall be admitted to the 
Union under the terms of the Constitution. It has been as- 
sumed without question, even in the absence of such treaty stipu- 
lation, that all territory acquired by the United States, whether 
under treaty or otherwise, can only be admitted to the Union 
upon a compliance with the provisions of the Constitution and 
the requirements of the ordinance of 1787, which became a com- 
pact between the several States of the Union at the time of its 
adoption with reference to the territory then owned by them, 
and which was practically ceded to the United States to be 
later admitted in due course to statehood. 

In considering the constitution adopted by the people of Ari- 
zona, therefore, it will be necessary to consider it in the light 
of these instruments and the construction placed thereon by al 
the departments of government, national and State. d 

The provisions of the Arizona constitution which it is in- 
sisted are obnoxious to the Constitution are Articles IV and 
VIII, establishing as a part of the fundamental law the initia- 
tive, the referendum, and the recall. ‘These provisions are as 
follows: 

Artica IV. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
1. Initiative and referendum, 


Sec. 1. (1) The legislative authority of the State shall be vested in 
n legislature, consisting of a scnate and n house of representatives, but 
the people reserve the power to propose laws and amendments to the 
constitution and to enact or reject such laws and amendments at the 
polls, Independently of the legislature; and they also reserve, for use 
at their own option, the power to approve or reject at the polls any 
act, or item, section, or part of any act, of the legislature. 

2) The first of these reserved powers is the initiative. Under this 
power 10 per cent of the qualified electors shall have the right to pro- 
pose any measure, and 15 por cent shall have the right to propose any 
amendment to the constitution. 

(3) Tue second of these reserved powers is the referendum. Under 
this power the legislature, or 5 per cent of the qualified electors, may 
order the submission to the people at the polls of any measure, or 
item, section, or part of any measure, enacted by the legislature, except 
laws immediately necessary for the preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety, or for the support and maintenance of the departments 
of the State government and State institutions; but to allow opportunity 
for referendum petitions, no act passed by the legislature shall be 
operative for 90 days after the close of the session of the legislature 
8 such measure, except such as require earlier operation to pre- 
serve the public peace, health, or safety, or to provide appropriations 
for the support and maintenance of the departments of State and of State 
institutions: Provided, That no such emergency measure shall be con- 
sidered passed by the legislature unless it shall state in a separate sec- 
tion why it is 88 that it shall become immediately operative, 
and shall be approved M the affirmative votes of two-thirds of the 
members elected to each house of the legislature, taken by roll call of 
ayes and nays, and also approyed by the governor; and should such 
measure be vetoed by the governor, it shall not become a law unless it 
shall be approved by the votes of three-fourths of the members elected 
to each house of the legislature, taken by roll call of ayes and nays. 

(4) All petitions submitted under the power of the Initiative shall 
be known as initiative petitions, and shall be filed with the secretary 


of state not less than four months preceding the date of the election 
at which the measures so proposed are to be voted upon. All petitions 
submitted under the power of the referendum shall be known as referen- 
dum petitions, and shall be filed with the secretary of state not more 
than 90 days after the final adjournment of the session of the legisla- 
ture which shall have passed the mensure to which the referendum is 
applied. The filing of a referendum petition against any item, section, 
or part of any measure shall not prevent the remainder of such measure 
from becoming operative. 

y measure of amendment to the constitution proposed under 
the initiative, and any measure to which the referendum is applied, 
shall be referred to a vote of the qualified electors, and shall become 
law when approved by a majority of the votes cast thereon and upon 
proclamation of the governor, and not otherwise. 

(6) The veto power of 5 9.5 5 shall not extend to Initiative or 
referendum measures approved by a majority of the qualified electors. 

(7) The whole number of votes cast for all candidates for governor 
at the general election last preceding the filing of any initiative or 
referendum petition on a State or county measure shall be the basis 
on which the number of qualified electors required to sign such petition 
shall be computed. 

(8) The powers of the Initiative and the referendum are hereby fur- 
ther reserved to the qualified electors of every Incorporated city, town, 
and county as to all local, city, town, or county matters on which such 
incorporated cities, towns, and counties are or sliall be empowered by 
general laws to legislate. Such incorporated cities, towns, and counties 
may prescribe the manner of exercising said power within the restric- 
tions of general laws. Under the power of the initiative 15 per cent 
of the qualified electors may propose measures on such local, city, town, 
or county matters. and 10 per cent of the electors may propose the 
referendum on legislation enacted within and by such city, town, or 
county, Until provided by generai law, said cities and towns may pre- 
scribe the basis on which said percentages shall be computed. 

(9) Every initiative or referendum petition shall be addressed to the 
secretary of state in the case of petitions for or on State measures, and 
to the clerk of the board of supervisors, city clerk, or corresponding 
officer In the case of petitions for or on county, city, or town measures; 
and shall contain the declaration of each petitioner, for himself, that 
he is a qualified elector of the State (and in the case of petitions for 
or on city, town, or county measures, of the city, town, or county af- 
fected), his 8 address, the street and number, it any, of his 
residence, and the date on which he signed such petition. Each sheet 
containing petitioners’ signatures shall be attached to a full and correct 
copy of the title and text of the measure so proposed to be initiated 
or referred to the people, and every shect of every such petition contain- 
ing signatures shall verified by the affidavit of the person who cir- 
culated said sheet or petition, setting forth that each of the names 
on said sheet was signed in the presence of the afiant, and that in the 
belief of the aſlant each signer was a qualified elector of the State, or, 
in the case of a city, town, or county measure, of the city, town, or 
county smerten by the measure so proposed to be initlated or referred 
o the people. 

(10) When any initiative or referendum petition or any measure 
referred to the people by the legislature shall be filed, in accordance 
with this section, with the secretary of state, he shall cause to be 
printed on the official ballot of the next regular general election the title 
and number of sald measure, together with the words “Yes” and 
“No” in such manner that the clectors may express at the polls 
their approval or e of the measure, 

(11) The text of all measures to be submitted shall be published as 
proposed amendments to the constitution are published, and in sub- 
mitting such measures and proposed amendments the secretary of state 
and all other officers shall be guided by the general jaw until legislation 
shall be especially provided therefor, 

(12) If two or more conflicting measures or amendments to the 
constitution shall be approved by the people at the same election, the 
measure or amendment receiving the greatest number of affirmative 
votes shall pred in all particulars as to which there is conflict. 

(13) It shall be the duty of the secretary of state, in the presence 
of the governor and the chief “bey of the supreme court, to canvass 
the votes for and against eae such measure or proposed amendment 
to the constitution within 30 days after the election, and upon the 
completion of the canvass the governor shall forthwith issue a procin- 
mation, giving the whole number of votes cast for nnd against each 
measure or proposed amendment, and declaring such measures or 
amendments as are approved by a majority of those voting thereon to 


e Jaw. 

(14) This section shall not be construed to deprive the legislature 
of the right to enact any measure. 

00 his section of the constitution shall be, In all respects, self- 
executing. 

Sec. 25 The legislature shall provide a 8 for any willful viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of the preceding section, 


ARTICLE VIII. 
REMOVAL FROM OFFICR, 
1. Recall of public officers. 


Srcrion 1. Every public officer in the State of Arizona holding an 
elective office, either by clection or appointment, Is subject to recall 
from such office by the qualified electors of the electoral district from 
which candidates are elected to such office. Such electoral district 
may include the whole State. Such number of said electors as shall 
equal 25 per cent of the number of votcs cast at the last preceding 
general election for all of the candidates for the office held by such 
officer may by ties, which shall be known as a recall petition, 
demand his recall. 

Sec. 2. Every recall petition must contain a general statement in 
not more than’ 200 words of the grounds of such demand, and must be 
filed in the office in which petitions for nominations to the office held 
by the incumbent are 00 to be filed. ‘The signatures to such 
recall petition need not all be on one sheet of paper, but cach signer 
must add to his signature the date of his signing aid petition and his 
place of residence, giving his street and number, if any, should he 
reside in a town or city. One of the signers of each sheet of such 
petition, or jle person circulating such sheet, must make and subscribe 
an oath on said sheet that the signatures thereon are genuine. 

Suc. 3. If said officer shall offer his resignation, it shall be accepted 
and the vacancy shall be filled as may be provided by law. If he shall 
not resign within five days after a recall petition is filed, a special 
election shall be ordered to be held, not less than 20 nor more than 30 
days after such order, to determine whether such officer shall be re- 
called. On the ballots at sald election shall be printed the reasons, 
us set forth in the petition, for demanding his recall, and, in not more 
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than 200 words, the officer's justifleation of his course in office. He 
shall continue to perform the duties of his office until the result of 
said election shall have been officially declared. 

irc. 4. Unless he otherwise request, in writing, his name shall be 
placed as a candidate on the official ballot without nomination. Other 
candidates for the ofice may be nominated to be voted fer at said 
election. The candidate who shall receive the highest number of votes 
Shall be declared elected for the remainder of the term. Unless the 
incumbent recelye the highest number of votes, he shall be deemed to 
be removed from office, upon qualification of his successor. In the 
event that his suceessor shall not qualify within five da after the 
result of said clection shall have been declared, the said ce shall be 
vugnnt, and may he filled as prided by Jaw. 

Bre. P. No recall petition shall be circulated against any officer until 
he shall haye held his office for a period of six months, except that it 
may be filed against a member of the legislature at any time after five 
days from the beginning ef the first session after his election. After 
one recall petition and election, no further recall 5 shall be filed 
against the same officer during the term for which ho was elected, unless 
petitioners signing such petition shall first pay into the 1 treasury, 
nora has paid such election expenses, all expenses of the preceding 
election. 

Spc. 6. The general election laws shall apply, to recall elections in 
so fer as applicable. Laws necessary to facilitate the operation of the 
provisions of this article shall be enacted, including provision for pay- 
ment by the public treasury of the reasonable special clection campaign 
expenses of such officer. 


Is there anything in these provisions violative either of the 
letter or the spirit of the Constitution or, if you please, of the 
terms of the enabling act? If not, nothing remains for Congress 
to determine except the single question whether the necessary 
conditions exist in Arizona as to area, productivity, capacity, 
population, and the loyalty and good disposition of her people. 
As to this latter proposition no objection has been raised, and I 
sbnll confine myself to a discussion of the question whether the 
constitution of Arizona does in any respect violate section 4 of 
Article IV of the Constitution of the United States; and I main- 
tain, first, that no argument can be found, either in reason or 
by analogy, that makes the Arizona constitution providing for 
the initiative, referendum, and recall obnoxious to this or any 
provision of the Constitution of the United States; second, that 
these provisions are but the reservation of powers in a written 
constitution which have been exercised in this country from the 
earliest colonial times, and the exercise of them has been recog- 
nized as constitutional by the legislative, Judicial, and executive 
branches of the Government, both State and National. 

In ascertaining what the framers of the Constitution meant 
when they declared that Congress shonid guarantee to every 
State a republican form of government, resort must be had 
to the conditions which surrounded the administration of the 
governments of the several Colonies as well as to contempo- 
raneous and subsequent discussion and judicial decision. 

There was nothing which preceded the Constitutional Con- 
vention that could have caused the framers of what Gladstone 
declared “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a giyen 
time by the brain and purpose of man” to fear to intrust 
the people of the States that might thereafter be admitted to 
the Union with the power of governing themselves, of enacting 
their own laws, whether directly or by representatives or by 
the union of both. Both of these systems, separately and in 
combination, were in vogue in the Colonies at the adoption of 
the Constitution, and had been since the earliest settlement of 
New England. The Revolutionary War had been fought to a 
successful conclusion by the participation of Colonies some of 
which were practically governed by the people without more 
than the form of representative governments. If in framing 
the constitutional provision under discussion its framers feared 
to intrust the people with all power, why did they not go 
further and enjoin, ms condition of admission to the Union, 
a modification of the Constitution and Jaws of the Colonies 
to the idea that the people could not be trusted? 

A fair consideration of contemporary literature and dis- 
cussion will lead to the inevitable conclusion that the fear that 
animated the framers of the Constitution was not the fear of 
the mob spirit which we hear so much about in these days, it 
was not the fear that the people were incapable of self- 
government or that they could not be trusted to legislate for 
themselves, but it was a fear that attempts might later be 
made to establish forms of government with aristocratie or 
monarchical tendencies, and to protect them from domestic 
insurrection or foreign invasion. 

The Declaration of Independence itself contains the severest 
possible arraignment of the despotism of a monarchy, and ex- 
Presses absolute confidence in the people. There is no sugges- 
tion in that remarkable document that the people themselyes 
were incapable of self-government; on the contrary, one of its 
most frequently quoted provisions is that wherein it is stated 
as a self-evident truth— 


that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursult of happiness; that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 


sent of the governed; that whencyer any form of government becomes 


destructive of these things it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it and to institute new government, laying its foundations on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such form as to them 
shall scem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

To establish and maintain a government deriving its just 
powers from the consent of the governed the Revolution was 
fought. It was a battle for individual rights and individual 
liberty against the despotism of monarchy, and emerging from 
the smoke of battle the framers of the Constitution could only 
haye had in mind the establishment of a republican form of 
government deriving its just powers from the consent of the 
governed as contradistinguished from a monarchical form. It 
was upon this theory that one of the resolutions submitted to 
the convention by Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, was, after 
some slight amendments, unanimously adopted declaring it the 
duty of Congress to guarantce to every State a republican form 
of government. 

As further tending to prove that this was the object and pur- 
pose of the framers of the Constitution let us recur to the 
letter of Madison in The Federalist, edited by him in conjunc- 
tion with Hamilton and Jay. In discussing the provision of the 
Constitution now under consideration he says: 

To guarantee to every State in the Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment, to protect each of them against invasion, aud on applicatlon 
of the legislature or of the executive (when the legislature can not be 
conyened) against domestic violence, 1 

In a confederacy founded on republican prinelples and composed of 
republican members the superintending government ought clearly to 
possess 1 | to defend the system against aristocratie or mo- 
narchical Innovations. The more intimate the nature of such a union 
may be the ter interest have the members in the political institn- 
tions of each other, and the greater right to insist that the forms 
of government under which the Sopa was entered Into should bo 
substantially maintained. But a right implies a remedy; nnd where 
else could the remedy be deposited thinn where it is deposited by the 
Constitution? Governments of dissimilar principies and forms have 
been found less adapted to a Federal coalition of any sort than those 
of kindred nature. * * Kut the authority extends no further 
than to a guaranty of a republican form of government, which sup- 
poses a preexisting government of the form which is to be guaranteed. 
As long, therefore, as the existing republican forms are continued by 
the States they are guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. Whenever 
the States may choose to substitute other republican forms they have 
a right to do so and to claim the Federal guaranty for the latter. The 
only restriction En st on them is that they shall not exchange repub- 
lean for antirepublican constitutions, a restriction which, it is pre- 
sumed, will hardly be considered as a grievance. (Letter No. 43.) 

This letter was addressed to the people of the State of New 
York at a time when the ratification of the Constitution by 
that State was under consideration, and by a distinguished 
member of the Constitutional Convention. Here is a distinct 
declaration of the purposes of the conyention to authorize 
Congress to defend the system of government provided for by 
the Constitution against aristocratic or monarchical innova- 
tions and a right of any State at any time to substitute other 
rapublican forms of government not inconsistent with the gen- 
eral plan and their right to claim a Federal guaranty for the 
latter, the only restriction being that no State should exchange 
a republican for an antirepublican constitution. 

This statement, by so distinguished a statesman and one who 
was entirely familiar with the differing conditions and forms of 
government in the Thirteen Colonies prior to and at the time 
when the Constitution was being framed in conyention, is en- 
Utled to the greatest weight in attempting to arrive at the pur- 
poses of the convention in framing the section thereof under con- 
sideration; and it must therefore be taken in connection with 
the conditions and forms of government as they existed in the 
Colonies before and at the time of the conventlon. 

In this connection it is proper to call attention to some of 
the constitutions and bills of rights of the Colonies prior to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

The North Carolina bill of rights of 1776 declares: 


1. That all political power is vested In and derived from the people 
only. 


The Virginia bill of rights of 1776 declares: 

Spcrron 1. That all men are by nature > ae free, and independent, 
and have certain inherent rights, of which, when they enter into n 
stato of society, they can not by any compact deprive or divest their 
posterity, namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of 
8 and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety. 

Sec. 2. Phat all power is vested in, and consequently derived from, 
the people. 

The Maryland bill of rights of 1776 says: 

1. That all government of right 5 from the people, is 
songea in compact only, and instituted solely for the good of the 
whole. 

The Pennsylvania bill of rights of 1776 declares: 

III. That the people of this State have the sole, exclusive, and in- 


herent right of governing and regulating the internal police of the 
same. 


The New York bill of rights of 1777 declares: 


I. This conyention, therefore, in the name and by the authority of 
the good people of this State, doth ordain, determine, and declare that 
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no authority shall, on any pretense whatever, be exercised over the 
people or members of this State but such as shall be derived from and 
granted by them. 


The Connecticut constitution of 1777 declares: 
That the ancient form of civil government, contained In the charter 


from Charles the Second, King of England, and adopted by the people 
of this State, shall be and remain the civil constitution of this State, 
under the sole authority of the people thereof, Independent of any 
king or prince whatever. And that this Republic is, and shall forever 
be and remain, a free, sovereign, and independent State, by the name 
of the State of Connecticut, 

The first constitution submitted in Massachusetts was re- 
jected by the people by direct vote at town meetings in the 
spring of 1779, because it contained no bill of rights, and for 
other reasons. The next constitution submitted, that of 1780, 
the people adopted by direct vote at town meetings and by more 
than two-thirds of all who yoted. The bill of rights declares: 


ARTICLE I. All men are born free and equal, and have certain natural, 
essential, and inalienable rights; among which may be reckoned the 
right of enjoying and defending thelr lives and liberties; that of ac- 
quiring, possessing, and protecting property; in fine, that of seeking 
and obtaining their safety and happiness, 

Arrt. IV. The people of this Commonwealth have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of governing themselves as a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent State, and do, and forever shall, exercise and enjoy every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which is not, or may not hereafter be, by 
them expressly delegated to the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. 

In New Hampshire four. constitutions were submitted to the 
people, who voted directly upon them at town meetings. The 
first three were rejected (American Political Science Review, 
Vol. II, p. 549), largely because there were no express limita- 
tions upon the power of the legislature—no bill of rights. The 
bill of rights of the fourth one, that of 1784, declares: 

VII. The people of this State have the sole and exclusive right of 
governing themselyes as a free, sovereign, and independent State, and 
do, and forever hereafter shall, exercise and enjoy every power, juris- 
diction, and right pertaining thereto which is not or may not hereafter 
be by them 8 delegated to the United States of America in 
Congress assembled. 

The Vermont constitution of 1777 declares: 

IV. That the people of this State have the sole, exclusive, and in- 
herent right of governing and regulating the internal police of the 
same. 

The New Jersey constitution of 1776 declares: 

Whereas all the constitutional authority ever possessed by the Kings 
of Great Britain over these Colonies or their other dominions was, by 
compact, derived from the people and held of them for the common 
interest of the whole society, e and protection are, in the 
nature of things, reciprocal ties, each equally depending upon the other 
and liable to be dissolved by the others being refused or withdrawn. 
And whereas George III, King of Great Britain, has refused protec- 
tion to the good people of these Colonies, and, by assenting to sundry 
acts of the British Parliament, attempted to subject them to the absolute 
dominion of that body, and has also made war upon them in the most 
cruel and unnatural manner for no other cause than asserting their 
just rights, all civil authority under him is necessarily at an end and 
a dissolution of government in each Colony has consequently taken 
place. 

The South Carolina constitution of 1776 declares: 

I. That this congress, being a full and free representation of the 
people of this Salons: shall henceforth be deemed and called the Gen- 
eral Assembly of South Carolina, and as such shall continue until the 
2ist day of October next, and no longer, 

The Georgia constitution of 1777 declares: 


We, therefore, the representatives of the people, from whom all 
power originates, and for whose benefit all government is intended, hy 
virtue of the power delegated to us, do ordain and declare, and it fs 
hereby ordained and declared, that the following rules and regulations 
be adopted for the future government of this State. 

It will be seen from these excerpts from the bills of rights 
and constitutions of the several Colonies, each and all of which 
must have been in the minds of the framers of the Federal 
Constitution, that, far from entertaining any fear of the people, 
there was an expression of absolute confidence in them in each 
of the Colonies as the source from which all power had its 
origin. Many of the Colonies had been governed as pure 
democracies, the people legislating directly at town meetings 
held for that purpose and electing as well as instructing those 
who were to assist in administering the laws of their own 
making. 

The representative idea was one of gradual evolution. There 
was no sudden change from a pure democracy to a representa- 
tive form of government. There has never been a time when 
the governments, either of the Colonies or the States, were en- 
tirely representative. On the contrary, with the gradual trend 
toward the representative system the direct system remained 
intact for many years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
and it has never yet been entirely abolished in any of the 
States. Always the tendency was, even in the most typically 
representative forms of government, to make the representatives 
or agents of the people directly responsive to the popular will. 
I shall show later that so long as these representatives or agents 
of the people were acting in truth and in fact as their repre- 
sentatives, the people were satisfied with the transference of a 


part of the power which they had formerly exercised under 
constitutional limitations and restrictions to representatives, but 
when these agents began to reach a point where they ignored 
the popular will, were no longer responsive thereto, but re- 
sponded rather to the dictation of the political machine and the 
corrupt party boss, the pendulum began to swing in the oppo- 
site direction, and checks began to be devised against legislative 
and representative usurpation, What was once, in part at least, 
a representative form of government, has become a misrepre- 
sentative form of government, and in a determination to correct 
aren the initiative, the referendum, and the recall had their 
origin. 

The Arizona constitution and the constitutions of other States 
from which it was copied are not an enlargement of the powers 
which were exercised by the people of the Colonies in the regu- 
lation of their affairs, but it is a resumption or rather the asser- 
tion of powers which had become dormant by nonuse, by em- 
bodying them in the fundamental law—the written constitution. 
If there be any difference the powers of the people under the 
colonial forms of government were more ample and more fre- 
qnently used for restraining the acts of their representatives 
than any power attempted to be reserved to or exercised by the 
people of Arizona under the constitution to which objection is 
now made. 

I baye undertaken briefly to call attention to conditions as 
they existed in the Colonies prior to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and to contemporaneous interpretation of the provision 
now under consideration as to its purposes and as to the intent 
of its framers. Let us look now at the interpretation placed 
upon it by later text writers and courts. 

Sutherland, in his Notes on the United States Constitution 
(p 603), says that À 

The distinguishing feature of the republican form of government ts 
the right of the pepo to choose their own officers for governmental 
administration and to pass thelr own laws; by virtue of the legislative 
power reposed in representative bodies and by the adoption of a con- 
stitution the people limit their own power as against the sudden im- 
pulses of mere majorities. The State here referred to is a member of 
the Union, an organized people or a community of free citizens, occupy- 
ing a definite territory. The provision does not undertake to designate 


any particular government as republican, nor is the exact form in an 
manner especially indicated. s y 


Justice Story, in his work on the Constitution (Vol. IT, sec. 
1814), in giving the reasons for this provision of the Constitu- 
tion, says: 

The want of a provision of this nature was felt as a capital defect 
In the plan of the confederation, as it might in its ene eh: 
danger, if not overthrow, the Union, Without a guaranty the assist- 
ance to be derived from a national government in repairing domestic 
dangers which might threaten the existence of the State constitutions 
could not be demanded as a right from the National Government. 
Usurpation might raise its standard and trample upon the liberties of 
the people, while the National Government could legally do nothing 
more than behold the encroachment with indignation and regret. A 
successful faction mieh erect a tyranny on the ruins of order and law, 
while no succor could be constitutionally afforded by the Union to the 
friends and supporters of the Goyernment. But this is not all: the 
destruction of the National Goyernment itself or of neighboring States 
might result from a successful rebellion in a single State. 

It will thus be seen that this eminent jurist did not suggest 
that there was any fear on the part of the framers of the Con- 
stitution that there was danger to be apprehended from the peo- 
ple because of the exercise of those powers which were inherent 
in them as sovereigns, or that the exercise of legislative or 
other power by them would make their Government unre- 
publican in form. ‘The reasons given by him for the enactment 
of the constitutional provision were based on the dangers to be 
apprehended from internal usurpation or external invasion— 
in other words, the establishment through these instrumentali- 
ties of a form of government inconsistent with those which 
were in force in the Colonies at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

This view is further strengthened by Judge Story in section 
1815, where he says: 

That the Federalist has spoken with so much force and propriety 
upon this subject that it supersedes all further reasoning— 
and then quotes the letter of Mr. Madison to the people of New 
York, which is heretofore referred to at length. Adopting the 
reasoning of that letter as his own, he states, after quoting it 
at length: 

It may not be amiss furtber to observe (in the language of another 
commentator) that every pretext for intermeddling with the domestic 
concerns of any State under color of protecting it against domestic 
violence is taken away by that part of the provision which renders an 
application from the legislature or executive authority of the State 
in danger necessary to be made to the General Government before this 
interference can be at all proper. On the other hand, this article 
becomes an immense acquisition of strength and additional force to the 
aid of any State government in case of an internal rebellion or in- 
surrection against lawful authority. 

Here again is the suggestion that Congress can not take the 
initiative, even in cases of domestic violence. The initiative 
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must be taken and the application made by the legislative or 
executive authority of the State. 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in his Constitutional History of 
the United States (Vol. I, p. 363), states: 

The object of this provision was to secure to the people of each 
State the power of governing their community through the action of 
a majority, according to the fundamental rules which they might 
prescribe for ascertaining the publie will. 

Nowhere have I been able to find a suggestion that this pro- 
vision was intended to curb the people in the adoption of con- 
stitutions and in the enactment of laws, whether directly or 
indirectly, within the several States which might seem to them 
best to conserve and preserve their liberties and their rights, 
They have the undoubted right at any time to change their 
fundamental law to suit their own needs, so long as the form of 
government adopted by them is republican in form. 

That distinguished Democrat and authority on constitutional 
law, John Randolph Tucker, in his work on the United States 
(Vol. II, sec. 311), says: J 

The word “guarantee” does not mean “to form,” “to establish,” 
“to create”; it means “to warrant,” “to secure,” “to protect“ the 
State—that is, the body politic—in its right to have a republican form 
of government. It defends the poepie against the interference of any 
foreign power or of any intestine conspiracy against its right as a 
body politie to establish for itself republican forms of government. 
To allow the guarantor to take the initiative and, under the pretext 
of its duty as guarantor, to impose a form of government upon the 
people of a State would make this clause, intended for protection, an 
excuse for destructive invasion. No occasion for the exercise of this 
important yet dangerous power has ever arisen except as the result 
of civil war. 

The supreme court of Oklahoma, whose constitution is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the proposed constitution of 
Arizona, in ex parte Wagner (21 Okla., 33), sustained the 
constitution of that State as not obnoxious to the Federal Con- 
stitution guaranteeing to every State a republican form of goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. Justice Wilson, who was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and was later 2 member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of Chisholm v. Georgia 
(2 Dall., 419), speaking of what constituted a republican 
form of government, said: 

As n citizen I know the government of that State [Georgia] to be 
republican, and my short definition of such a government is one con- 
structed on this principle, that the supreme power resides in the body 
of the people. 

It should be remembered in connection with this decision 
that Mr. Justice Wilson was considered one of the ablest con- 
stitutional lawyers in the convention which framed the Consti- 
‘tution, and it was he who proposed the amendment to the 
resolution of Gov. Randolph which resulted in the unanimous 
adoption of the section ef the Constitution as it now stands. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, In re Duncan (139 
U. S., 449), holds that the distinguishing feature of a repub- 
lican form of government is the right of the people to choose 
officers for governmental administration and to pass their own 
laws; and in Miner v. Happersett (21 Wall., 162), in speaking 
of this provision of the Constitution, says: 

It is true that the United States guarantees to every State a repub- 
can form of government. * * No particular government is des- 
ignated as republican, neither is the exact form to be guaranteed in 
any manner especially designated. * * The 8 necessaril 
implies the duty on the part of the States themselves to supply such 
a government. All the States had governments when the Constitution 
was adopted. * * These governments the Constitution did not 
change. They are accepted precisely as they were, and it is therefore 
to be presumed that they were such as it was the duty of the States 
to provide. Thus we have unmistakable evidence of what was repub- 
lican in form within the meaning of that term as employed in the 
Constitution. 

The supreme court of California, In re Pfahler (150 Cal., 
171), where a similar attack was made upon the charter of the 
city of Los Angeles, held to substantially the same doctrine, 
overruling former decisions of the court which seemed to main- 
tain a different view. 

In Kadderly v. The City of Portland (44 Oreg., 118) the initia- 
tive and referendum amendment to the constitution of that 
State, which is on all fours with the constitution of Arizona, 
and which was attacked because it violated the provision of 
the Constitution now under consideration, Mr. Justice Bean, a 
judge of distinguished ability, who was subsequently appointed 
one òf the United States circuit judges, delivering the opinion 
of the court, said: 

Nor do we think the amendment void because in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States, Article IV, section 4, guaranteeing 
to every State a republican form of government. The purpose of this 
provision of the Constitution is to prase the people of the several 
States against aristocratic and monarchical invasions and against insur- 
rections and domestic violence and to prevent them from abolishing a 
republican form of government. (Cooley. Const. Lim., T ed., 45; 
Story, Const., 5 ed., sec. 1815.) But it does not forbid them from 
amending or changing their constitution in any way they may see fit, 
so long as none of these results is accomplished. No particular style 
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of government is designated in the Constitution as republican, nor Is 
its exact form in any way prescribed. A republican form of goyern- 
ment is a government administered by representatives chosen or a 
pointed by the people or by their authority. Mr. Madison says it is 
“a government which derives all its powers directly or indirectly from 
the great body of the people, and is-administered by persons holding 
their offices during pleasure, for a limited period, or during good be- 
havior.” (The Federalist, 302.) And in discussing the section of the 
Constitution of the United States now under consideration he says: 
“But the authority extends no further than a guaranty of a repub- 
lican form of government, which supposes a preexisting government 
of the form which is to be guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. 
Whenever the States may choose to substitute other republican forms, 
they have a right to do so, and to claim the Federal guaranty for the 
latter. The only restriction Imposed on them is that they shall not 
exchange republican for antirepublican constitutions.” (The Federalist, 
342.) Now, the initiative and referendum amendment does not abolish 
or destroy the republican form of government or substitute another in 
its place. The representative character of the government still remains, 
The people have simply reserved to themselves a larger share of lezis- 
lative power, but they have not overthrown the republican form of the 
government or substituted another in its place. The government is 
still divided into the legislative, executive, and judicial departments, 
the auns of which are discharged by representatives selected by the 
people. 

8. Under this amendment, it is true, the people may exercise a legis- 
lative power, and may, in effect, veto or defeat bills passed and ap- 
proved by the legislature and the governor; but the legislative and 
executive departments are not destroyed, nor are their powers or au- 
thority materially curtailed. Laws proposed and enacted by the people 
under the initiative clause of the amendment are subject to the same 
constitutional limitations as other statutes, and may be amended or 
repealed by the legislature at will. 


In the case of Kiernan v. City of Portland (111 Pac. Rep., 
279) the same court, speaking through Judge King, again up- 
held the Oregon system of direct legislation as not obnoxious to 
the Constitution of the United States, and, amongst other things, 
say: 


It is dificult to conceive of any system of lawmaking coming nearer 
to the great body of the people of the entire State, or by those com- 
prising the various municipalities, than that now in use here, and being 
so we are at a loss to understand how the adoption and use of this 
system can be held a departure from a republican form of government. 
It was to esca the oppression resulting from governments controlled 
by the select few, so often ruling under the assumption that “might 
makes right,“ that gave birth to republics. Monarchical rulers refuse 
to recognize their accountability to the people governed by them. Ina 
republic the converse is the rule; the tenure of office may for a short 
or a long period, or even for life, yet those in office are at all times 
answerable, either directly or Indirectly, to the people, and in propor- 
tion to their responsibility to those for whom they may be the public 
agents, and the nearer the power to enact laws and control public 
servants lies with the great body of the people, the more neatly does a 
government take unto itself the form of a republic—not in name alone, 
but in fact. From this it follows that each republic may differ in its 
political system, or in the political machinery by which it moves, but 
go Jong as the ultimate control of its officials and affairs of state remains 
in its citizens it will, in the eye of all republics, be recognized as a 
government of that class. Of this we have many examples in Central 
and South America. 

It becomes, then, a matter of degree, nnd the fear manifested by the 
briefs filed in this case would seem to indicate, not that we are drifting 
from the secure n of a republic, but that our State, by the 
direct system of legislation complained of, is becoming too democratic, 
advancing too rapidly toward a republic pure in form. This, it is true, 
counsel for petitioner does not concede, but under any interpretation 
of which the term is capable, or from any view thus far found ex- 
pressed in the writings of the prominent statesmen who were members 
of the Constitutional Convention, or who figured in the early upbullding 
of the Nation, it follows that the system here assailed brings us nearer 
to a State republican in form than before its adoption. 


In the case of Hopkins v. The City of Duluth (81 Minn., 189) 
the charter of Duluth had been submitted to the direct vote of 
the citizens and adopted. It was subsequently assailed because 
it was violative of section 4 of Article IV of the Federal Con- 
stitution. This contention was not sustained, and the court 
held: 


The provision referred to provides that “the United States shall 
guarantee to every State a republican form of government and protect 
them from invasion,” ete. The purpose of this guaranty was to pro- 
tect a union founded upon republican principles against aristocratic and 
monarchical invasions. * [t will be admitted, however, that this 
State can not supplant its republican form of government by “ aristo- 
cratie and monarehical inyasions” upon 88 inherent in the 
nature of a goverument, but it may change its constitution in any way 
consistent with its own fundamental law; and we are unable to see 
the force of the suggestion that the amendment of 1898 is not repub- 
lican in form as well as In spirit. It is true that, by the submission of 
charters and amendments to municipalities in the manner provided for 
by the amendment, a change is effected, but it is a change that by every 
historical sanction from e earliest times is republican in form and 
essence. The Federal as well as the State government is representative 
in character, and the people do not directly vote upon the adoption of 
the laws by which they are governed. Yet it can not be said that, if 
they were able to do so, a provision to effectuate that purpose would 
not be republican. * + * The test of republican or democratic goy- 
ernment is the will of the people, expressed in 6 under the 
proper forms of law. Every proposal for a change of government must 
of necessity be submitted, either directly or indirectly, through a desig- 
nated origin, whether it be upon the motion of one or of more persons, 
upon the instance of an individual citizen or a number; but so long as 
the ultimatum of decision is left to the will of the poopie at the ballot 
box it is essentially republican, nnd the theoretical distinction urged 
tg the learned counsel for the contestee practically amounts to no more 

an the argument that the change provided for is new and radical. It 
may turn out that the amendment is beneficial or otherwise, yet its 
tendencies are clearly republican, and must be upheld by this court. 
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The coordinate branches of the National Government—the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial—as well as those of the State 
governments, have recognized that the government proposed to 
be established under the Arizona constitution is republican in 
form. The Arizona constitution is almost in ipsis verbis of the 
constitutions of Oregon, Montana, South Dakota, and Oklahoma, 
in each of which the popular hiltiative and the optional referen- 
dum, and in some of them the recall, make more effective the 
voice of the people and operate as checks and balances against 
legislative malfeasance, corruption, and misrule. 

lahoma was admitted to the Union with these provisions 
in the constitution, and Congress recognized that it was repub- 
lican in form by admitting it to the Union, and the President by 
proclamation, carrying out the resolution of Congress in that 
behalf, declared that the constitution of Oklahoma was repub- 
lican in form. 

And again, after the adoption by the people of Oregon, Mon- 
tana, and South Dakota of amendments to their constitutions 
putting into effect the provisions which it is claimed are eb- 
noxious to the Federal Constitution, the Senators and the Rep- 
resentatiyes from these States, as well as from Oklahoma, have 
been admitted to their seats withont question; and this consti- 
tuted a recognition by Congress that these States had republican 
forms of government. 

Sutherland, in the work referred to, restates, at page 604, a 
well-established rule on this subject when he says that: 


Ma Tapa aac of a State government, as well as Its republican char- 
acter, necessarily Impifed from the admisslon of its Senators and 
Representatives to seats in Congress, citing United States v. Rhodes 
— Fed. Cases, 16151), White v. Hart (13 Wall, 646), Luther v. 

erden (7 How., 1) as authority for the doctrine enunelated In the text. 


Legislative and executive interpretations are entitled to great 


weight, under well-established rules of law, in construing stat- 


utes and constitutions. y 

I maintain that the standard by which the Congress is to de- 
termine whether or not the constitution presented by a people 
asking admission as a State is that the constitution shall con- 
form in its essential details to the governments that were In 
existence at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and, 
applying that as the rule and guide of action, the constitution 
presented by the people of Arizona is republican in form because 
it Is conformable in all essential details to the forms of gov- 
ernment and methods of administration in many, at least, of 
the Colonies at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 


United States, where is that duty to begin and end? If they 
have power to take the initiative and, taking the constitution 
of Arizona by its four corners, modeled as it has been after the 
constitutions which are in force in clder States, say that it is 
not republican in form, can the Congress then go further and 
demand that those States which Daye constitutions amended 
ond are now exact counterparts of the Arizona constitution 
shall amend these constitutions again, shall undo the work of 
the constitutional conventions, shall nullify Jaws that have been 
enacted by legislature and people, because the Congress of the 
United States is of the opinion that these particular constitu- 
tions are not republican in form? 

How is the Congress to exercise this power of nullifying the 
constitutions of these States? Where is the modus operandi 
pointed out in the Constitution? Is it to be done by an act of 
Congress, or is it to be done by the declaration of war against 
a State that refuses to nullify its constitution and to adopt one 
that may be consonant with the views of Congress as to what, 
in its opinion, constitutes a republican form of government? 
The suggestion of the proposition carries its own refutation, 
and Congress has no such power. 

Ti Congress determines that the constitution adopted by the 
peo;e of Arizona is not republican In form because of the pro- 
visious in regard to the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall, what does Congress intend to do with reference to South 
Dakota, Oregon, Montana, Arkansas, and a number of the older 
States which have amended thelr constitutions in these respects 
since their admission to the Union; and what is it to do with 
reference to Oklahoma, whose constitution has met the approval 
of Congress, of the President, and the court of last resort in 
that State? 

Having discussed the intent of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion with reference to section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution 
in the Nght of contemporaneous discussion and subsequent ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial interpretation, I desire to show 
that there is nothing new in the initiative, the referendum, and 
the recall to which objection is now made, and in the discussion 
of this question I do not deem it necessary to trace the genesis 
of either or to show the method of their development and ap- 
plication in any of the Old World governments. I shall confine 
myself to our own country, where abundant warrant can be 


; tution. 


found to sustain the position that the doctrine embodied in the 
Arizona constitution is not a new one. 

And, first, as to the initiative. It will be observed that no 
attempt is made to abolish the Legislature of Arizona under the 
provisions of the Constitution; it is left intact, with all the 
powers that are usually given to the legislative body under the 
provisions of the constitutions of the other States of the Union. 
To that extent, therefore, the government sought to be estab- 
lished, in so far as the legislature is concerned, is distinctly repre- 
sentative in form, but the people reserve to themselves two dis- 
tinct powers and point out the mode and manner of the exercise 
thercof, one of which it might truthfully be said is for the cor- 
rection of sins of omission and the other for the correction of 
those of commission, namely: First, they reserve to themselves 
the power to juftlate laws and, concurrently with the legislature, 
to enset or reject by their vote such laws as may be so proposed; 
second, they reserve to themselves the power, at their option 
and upon proper steps being first taken, to have referred to 
them for approyal or rejection any law or Jaws passed by the 
legislature. The system proposed by the Arizona constitution, 
and which, as I have stated, is modeled after the amended con- 
stitutions of Oregon and other of the older States, is not unlike 
the system of government that was in vogue in New England 
at and prior to the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 


| There the people legislated directly upon local affairs, whilst in 


State affairs legislation was through a legislative assembly di- 
rect}y elected, cach member of which was under instructions 


| given by his constituents at special town mectings, which could 


be at any time called by the selectmen or any 10 citizens. In 
other of the Colonies legislation was had by the legislative as- 
sembly and by county governments, and in both cases the mem- 
bers were instructed at county conferences or mass mectings 
of the citizens. 

I have already referred to and quoted from the bills of rights 
and constitutions of n number of the States antedating the 
adoption of the Constitution to show that sovereignty resided in 
the people, and that this fact was of necessity in the minds of 
these who subscribed to the Declaration of Independence when 
they declared— 
tunt all men are created equal, that they are endowed by thelr Croator 


with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, IIberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights governments are 


| instituted among men, deriving thelr just powers from the consent of 
the governed 


If a higher duty than this devolves upon the Congress of the | 


au well as in the minds of those who framed the Federal Consti- 
These constitutions, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Constitution of the United States, recognize to the 
fullest extent the right of the people to govern themselves. 

The power of the people under the initiative system takes 
the place of the power cxercised by the colonists in New 
England of legislating directly and of instructing their delc- 
gates to the leglslature—a power which, though exercised in 
the earlier days of the Republic, has been gradually abandoned 
under the party system. It is but a revival of that system, and 
in many States has become a part of the written constitutions. 

The time was when the citizen instructed the delegates to 
the legislative bodies and the officers who were to administer 
the Jaws, but under the party and convention system there has 
been an abandonment of this salutary rule, and Instead of the 
people instructing their delegates and the officers who are to 
administer the law these instructions come now from the politi- 
cal machine and corrupt party boss. There has heen a complete 
reversal of the forms of government in vogue in the earlier days 
of the Republic, and it is because of this that it has been found 
necessary for the people to resume, or rather to reassert in a 
written constitution, a right and power which in days gone by 
they were wont to exercise, but which they have unconsciously 
and gradually ceased to use. This power is now to be exer- 
elsed again under the initiative system, and where the repre- 
sentatives in the legislative assemblies ignore the will of the 
people and listen, rather, to those who in many cases have be- 
come the representatives. of a corrupt party system, and of 
those who are wont to clamor at the legislative halis for legis- 
Jation in behalf of special interests, the people themselves can, 
upon their own initiative, enact laws in the interest of the whole 
people and can, under the power reserved to them through the 
referendum, defeat legislation which is hostile to the public 
interest. 

Nor must it be forgotten that laws enacted by the people are 
subject in the final analysis to legislative control, because, as 
was held in the case of Kadderly v. The City of Portland (to 
which I have heretofore referred), the legislature has power to 
amend and to repeal any law enacted under the initiative 

stem. E 
1 than that, it would be within the power of the legis- 
lature under the Arizona system, as it has been held to be 
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within the power of the legislature and the executive under the 
Oregon constitution, to defeat a referendum upon a law passed 
by the legislature by the declaration of an emergency in the 
statute that the public peace, health, and safety demanded that 
it should go into effect at once. Such an emergency declared to 
an act passed by the legislature, when not vetoed by the execu- 
tive, is beyond the reach of the people under the referendum 
system. ‘The legislature is the sole judge as to whether or not 
an emergeney shall be declared, and though there is some con- 
flict of opinion the weight of authority is that the courts of the 
country can not interfere with that legislative right; so that 
in the final analysis the power reseryed to the people under the 
initiative system and under the power of the referendum is but 
a method of expressing the will of the people, a method of in- 
structing their representatives to the legislature, and a method 
of showing disapproval of their conduct in the enactment 
of laws which have not for their purpose the common good. 
No more perfect system of checks against the improvident 
or improper use of power, whether by the legislature or the 
people, was ever devised than the system now under discussion. 

The system of government therefore proposed under this con- 
stitution is a mixed government, a representative government 
in combination with direct legislation, and it is none the less 
a republican form of government, because there is perfect co- 
operation between the legislative or representative body and 
the people acting directly. 

Irrespective of the particular language used in the Arizona 
constitution reserving to the people the power of directly en- 
acting laws and of taking a referendum on legislation passed 
by the legislature, both of these powers have been from time 
immemorial exercised by the people of the older States. Most, 
if not all, of the new States admitted to the Union have by 
direct yote of the people adopted their constitutions, whether 
acting pursuant to enabling acts which expressly directed this 
to be done or upon their own initiative. These constitutions 
are sometimes more than mere fundamentals of government. 
Many of them contain express provisions which are self- 
acting and need no further legislation to put them into effect. 
The adoption of these constitutions by direct vote of the people, 
containing, as many of them do, provisions regulating the 
duties of the citizen and the rights of property, are just as 
much direct legislation as if they had been enacted under 
just such limitations and restrictions as are contained in the 
constitution of Arizona. No suggestion has ever been made 
at any time that because these fundamental laws have been 
enacted by a direct vote of the people that they are therefore 
unrepublican and ought not to be admitted to the Union. 
There can be no distinction between such legislation and 
legislation which might hereafter be enacted by the people 
under the provisions of the Arizona constitution, and which has 
heretofore been enacted by the people under the constitutions 
of Oregon and Oklahoma. 

Let us look at some of the constitutions which have con- 
tained general legislation and which the courts have sustained 
as sufficient without additional legislation to make them 
effective. 

Section 4 of Article XVI of the constitution of Pennsylvania 
adopted in 1873 provides as to how the shareholders may vote 
in the election of directors of a corporation. 

Section 5 provides that all incorporations must have known 
place of business and an agent. 

Section 7 provides that corporations shall not issue stock or 
bonds except under certain limitations, and that all fictitious 
increase of stock shall be void. 

Article XVII regulates railroads and canals and provides 
among other things for the right of railroads to construct rail- 
roads across the State, and the right of one railroad to connect 
with or cross another railroad, and the duty of the railroad to 
receiye passengers from other railroads. Also, that every rail- 
road or canal corporation shall maintain an office where transfer 
of its stock shall be made, and its books shall be kept for 
inspection by stockholders and creditors, and so forth. 

Section 8 of this article provides that there shall be no free 
passes issued except to officers and employees of the company, 
And there are many other similar provisions, 

Now, note that. It is just as much direct legislation as if it 
had been enacted by a legislature or if it had been enacted by 
the people under the initiative system of legislation. It is just 
as complete and as active. 

The constitution of New Jersey, 1844, Article I, section 5, 
provides; 

In all prosecutions or indictments for libel the truth may be given 
in evidence to the jury. And if it shall appear to the jury that the 


matter charged as libelous is true and was published with good motives 
and justifiable ends, the party shall be acquitted. 


And the same provision is contained in many other constitu- 


tions, 

Article XIII of the constitution of Illinois adopted in 1870 
regulates warehouses, Among other provisions, section 4 is as 
follows: 


All railroad companies and other common carriers on railroads shall 
weigh and measure grain at points where it is shipped and receipt for 
the full amount, and shall be responsible for the delivery of such 
8 to the owner or the consignee thereof at the place of destina- 

on. 


Section 6 of Article XI provides: 

That every stockholder in a railroad corporation or institution shall 
be individually responsible and Hable to its creditors over and above 
the amount of stock by him or her held to an amount equal to his or 
her respective shares so held. 

Substantially the same provision is contained in the consti- 
tutions of Iowa, Indiana, Washington, and other States. 

Section 2 of Article XV of the constitution of Kansas adopted 
in 1855 prohibited lotteries in that State. Many other States 
haye the same provision. 

Section 6 of Article XV of the constitution of Kansas adopted 
in 1857 provides that— 

All property, both real and personal, of the wife owned or claimed by 
marriage and that acquired afterwards by gift, devise, or consent, shall 
be her separate property. 

Section 9 of Article XV of the constitution of Kansas, 1859, 
provides: 

A homestead to the extent of 160 acres of farming land or of 1 acre 
within the limits of an incorporated town or city, occupled as a resi- 
dence by the family of the owner, shall be exempt from officer's sale 
under any process of law, etc. 

Similar provisions exist in many other States. 

The constitution of Washington regulates corporations in 
great detail. Section 191 prohibits pooling; section 193 prohibits 
the consolidation of railroads; section 194, that railroad stock 
shall be considered personalty; section 197 prohibits passes; 
section 198 provides for the rights of express companies on 
railroads; and so forth. 

Section 3 of Article IX of the constitution of Wyoming pro- 
vides: 

No boy under the age of 14 years and no woman or girl of any age 
shall be permitted to be in or about any dangerous mine, ete. 

Section 4 of Article IX provides for the liability for violation 
of the preceding section; and section 6 of Article X provides 
that no corporation shall have power to engage in more than 
one general line of business; Article X also regulates railroads 
and telegraph lines in detail; section 12 of Article XV provides 
for an exemption from taxation of churehes, public cemeteries, 
and so forth; section 1 of Article XIX provides that eight hours 
shall constitute a lawful day’s work in all lines. That article 
also provides that certain contracts with laborers shall be 
unlawful. 

I have shown that legislation by direct vote of the people 
has been expressly authorized by and enacted in the constitu- 
tions of a number ef the States and the power recognized by 
Congress. I shall now undertake to show that the power re- 
served under the referendum clause of the Arizona constitu- 
tion has been reserved by the constitution of nearly every 
State in the Union, has been recognized by Congress as a 
valid reservation of power, and has been exercised as well by 
Congress itself. It has been exercised by the States under 
constitutional authority in matters affecting localities in the 
States, as well as in matters affecting the whole State. 

And, first, as to those affecting the States at large. One of 
the earliest constitutional provisions for a referendum is to be 
found in Article I, section 23, of the constitution of Georgia 
(1798), which is as follows: 

And this convention doth further declare and assert that all the 
territory within the present temporary line, and within the limits 
aforesaid, is now, of right, the property of the free citizens of the 
State and held by them in sovereignty inalienable, but by their consent. 

At the.time of the adoption of the New York constitution in 
1846 the question of extending the right of suffrage to the 
negroes was referred to the people, and a like provision was 
made in the Michigan constitution in 1850. The constitutions 
of Wisconsin (1848), Kansas (1858), Colorado (1876), South 
Dakota (1889), Washington (1889), and North Dakota (1895) 
contain provisions for a referendum of questions affecting 
suffrage, leaving it absolutely and entirely to a vote of the ma- 
jority of the people as to whether these provisions should be op- 
erative or not. The constitution of Rhode Island (1842) pro- 
vides that the general assembly shall have no power without 
the express consent of the people to incur debts in excess of 
$50,000, nor shall they in any case without such consent pledge 
ne faith of the State for the payment of the obligations of 
others, 
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The constitutions of Michigan (1843), New Jersey (18441), 
New York and Iowa (1846), Illinois (1548), California (1840), 
Kentucky (1830), Kansas (1859), Nebraska (1866), Missouri 
(1875), Colorado (1876), Louistana (18790), Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, and Wyoming (1889), and South Carolina (1895) 
have adopted measures providing for a referendum involving 
the creation of debts on behalf of these States or the pledg- 
ing of the credit thereof. The State of Texas, in its constitu- 
tion of 1845, provided for the permanent establishment of the 
seat of government by vote of the people at an election the 
time, place, and conduct of which was fixed by the constitution. 
Numerous States followed the example set by Texas and 
adopted substantially the same provision with reference to 
the location of the State capital. 

Following the same course, the State of Towa, in its consti- 
tution of 1840, provided that no act of the general assembly 
nuthorizing or creating corporations or associntions with bank- 
ing powers should take effect or be in force until submitted to 
the people at a gencral or special election and by a majority 
of them approved. Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Kansas, 
and Missouri followed with constitutional provisions of sub- 
stantially the same character. 

Innumerable instances might be cited showing that legisla- 
tion with reference to the sale of school lands, that relating 
to State aid to railways, to taxation, the location of State uni- 
yersities, the extension of suffrage, and appropriations for 
State purposes was required by coustitutional provision to be 
submitted to the voters of the State for approval or rejection. 

The second class of constitutional provisions providing for 
a referendum are those which affect. local governments, and 
within this class come a great varlety of subjects. The first 
provision of this kind is to be found in the constitution of Ten- 
nessee of 1834, where the people reserved to themselves the 
right to cooperate in acts of government involving the change 
of county lines. Section 4 of Article X provided that 


No part of the county shall be taken to form n new sonati or a part 
thercof withont the consent of a majority of the quafi voters, In 
such part taken off. 


Practically the same provision has been embodied in later 
eonstitutions of many of the States, some requiring a majority 
of the electors and some two-thirds as a condition to changing 
eounty lines. 

Section 5 of Article VILE of the Maryland constitution of 
1864 provided that— 

The general assembly shall levy at each regular session after the 
adoption of the constitution an annual tax of not less than 10 cents 
on each 8100 of taxable wd Sy throughout the State for the pu 0 
of free schools: Provided, That the general assembly shall not levy 


any additional school tax eter particular conntles unless such county 
express by popular vote Tts desire for such tax. 

This provision is not only a provision of initiative Iegislation 
on the one part, but contains in the very section a provision for 
the referendum of the zet to the people of the county. 

Other States followed with constitutional provisions requir- 
ing a referendum on Jaws increasing the rate of taxation for 
schocl purposes. Amongst these were Missouri (1875), Texas 
(A876), and Florida (1885). Those providing for a referendum 
to anthorize an increased tax rate in counties were Texas 
(1868), Minois (1870), Nebraska (1875), West Virginia (1872), 
Missouri (1875), and Louisiana (1879). The provision in the 
Missouri constitution specifically fixes the rate which may be 
Imposed upon the people, whieh enn not be increased without 

the nssent of the people, and inasmuch as it is an example of 
direct legislation, self-executing, as well as an example of the 
application of the referendum principle, I quote it at length. 
It is as follows: 

Taxes for county, city, town, and school purposes may be levied on 
all subjects and objects of taxation, but the valuation of propert 
therefor shall not exceed the valuation of the same property in suc 
town, city, or school district for State and county purposes. For 
county 5 8 the annual rate on property In countics having 
$6,009,000 or less shall not, in the aggregate, excecd 80 cents on the 

58100 yaluation; in counties having $6,000,000 and under $10,000,000 
sald rate shall not excecd 40 cents on the $100 valuation; in countics 
having $10,000,000 and under $20,000,000 suid rate shall mot excced 50 
he $100 valuation; nnd in counties having $30,000,000 or 
more sald rate shall not exceed 35 cents on the 8100 valuation. For 
city and town purposes the annual rate om the property in cities and 
towns baving 30,000 inhabitants or more sball not, in the aggregate, 
exceed 100 cents on the $100 valuation; in cities nnd towns. hav 
less than 30,000 anil over 10,000 inhabitants sald rate shall not exc 
GO cents on the $100 valuation; in cities and towns having less than 
10,000 ond more than 1,000 inhabitants said rate shall not exceed 50 
cents on the $100 valuation; and in towns having 1,000 inhabitants or 
less sald rate shall not exceed 25 cents on the 8100 rr 
ex- 


in other districts to an amount not to exceed 65 cents on the $100 
valuation, on the condition that a ner pee of the voters who are tax- 
payers, voting at an election to decide the question, vote for said in- 
crease. For the purpose of erecting public te In counties, eities, 
or school districts, the rates of taxation herein limited may be increased 


when the rate of such an incrense and the porom for which it is in- 
tended shall have been submitted to a vote of the people, and two-thirds 
of the qualified voters of such county, city, or school district voting at 
such colection shall vote therefor. The rate herein allowed to cach 
county shall be ascertained by the amount of taxable property thercin, 
a ing to the last assessment for State and county purposes, and the 
rate allowed to cach city and town by the number of inhabitants accord- 
ing to the last census taken under the anthority of the State or the 
United States; sat restrictions as to rates shall apply to taxes of every 
kind and description, whether general or special, except taxes to pay 
valid indebtedness. now oxisting or bonds which may be issued in 
renewal of such indebtedness. 


Provisions are also to be found in the constitutions of many 
of the States subjecting to a referendum local matters with re- 
gard to ereating municipal indebtedness and the issuance of 
bonds, the acquiring of waterworks and plants for light, chang- 
ing lines of judicial districts, the formation of new courts, and 
other questions of a purely local character; but I do not deem 
it necessary to quote at length from the constitutions embody- 
ing these provisions, satisfying myself with a mere reference 
thereto. 

Tue provisions of the first class have generally been sus- 
tained by the courts, with some difference of judicial opinion 
as to the latter class ef cases; but the conflict of judicial deci- 
sion, it will be found, usually precedes the written constitutions 
authorizing the referendum, and out of this. conflict, it will be 
found, has grown the written constitution authorizing the ref- 
erendum on matters affecting localities in the several States. 
The people have been driven to these constitutional restrictions 
to place a check upon legislative extravagance and the abuse 
of trust by the agents of government. It has been found neces- 
sary to protect the people through these instrumentalities, both 
from oppression and from uncertainty of Judicial interpretation. 

Other instances might be cited to show that affirmative legis- 
lation is contained in the fundamental laws of the States which 
have been enacted directly by the people. What difference can 
it make how the initial steps have been taken, whether pur- 
suant to an enabling act which authorizes the people to formu- 
Jate and directly vote upon a constitution, or whether without 
such enabling act, as has been done by Oregon and some other 
States of the Union ou their own initiative, or by a certain 
percentage of the voters of a State, as authorized to be done 
under the Arizona constitution? Can it be said that in the lat- 
ter case the constitution, whieh expressly authorizes it, makes 


the government of the State unrepublican, and in the former 


eases, where exactly the same results are obtained, the govern- 
ment of the States is republican? For Congress now to hold 
that the inclusion of the initiative and referendum in the fun- 
damental law of Arizona would give to that State a form of 
government that was not republican in character, would of 
necessity revise the whole policy of the Government. Congress 
itself, by act of July 9, 1846, which had for its purpose the 
recession of a part of the District of Columbia to the State of 
Virginia, submitted to the qualified electors of the District the 
question of recession, provided the machinery for the election, 
and enacted that if a majority should be against accepting the 
provisions of the act it should be void and of no effect, other- 
wise it should be in full force. 

The objection most seriously urged against the Arizona con- 
stitution is the provision which it contains with reference to 
the recall of public officers. There is no lbnitation as to the 
class of officers to whom it shall apply. It is general in its 
terms and is intended to reach those holding office, whether by 
election or appointment. The provision is not essentially dif- 
ferent from that embodied in the constitutions of Oregon and 
Oklahoma, and possibly other States, as well as in the charters 
of many of the larger cities of the country. 

The objection most frequently made to the Arizona constitu- 
tion is the application of the recall to the judiciary. The ques- 
tion involved is not one of individual opinion but one of prin- 
ciple, and that is, whether the people of Arizona or the majority 
of them have the right, if they see fit, in their wisdom, to make 
the recall applicable to the judiciary as well as to other public 
servants. The argument usually urged against the application 
of the recall to the judiciary is that it tends to destroy its inde- 
pendence. To make this insistence impeaches the intelligence 
and integrity of the people of a State, and it assumes that for 
slight and trivial reasons, based upon the determination of an 
issue between individuals, or between an individual and the 
Commonwealth or between the Commonwealth and a nation, the 
machinery of the recall might be set in motion to punish a 
court with whom the majority of the people might disagree. 
That may be possible, but it fs not nt all probable; for, although 
the recall has been in operation for a number of years under 
charter and constitutional provisions like the Arizona constitu- 
tion, it has only been used twice—once in the city of Los Angeles, 
Cal., and once in the city of Seattle, Wash. (I have just learned 
that it has been used in Texas on one occasion.) It is generally 
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admitted by friends, as well as opponents of the measure, that 
there was justification for the recall in both instances, in one, 
at least, of which a servant and agent of the people, occupying 
the highest position in their gift, had entered into combination 
with gamblers and thugs and the denizens of the red-light dis- 
trict to levy graft and defeat the will of the people to purposes 
of piracy and plunder. 

But as an abstract proposition, why should a judicial officer 
any more than any other public oficial be independent of the 
wishes of his constituents? It is not a democratic conception 
of republican government that places the representative in a 
position which will make him indifferent to the wishes of his 
constituents. Such a conception is aristocratic; it is monarch- 
ical; it is autocratic. The democratic conception, on the con- 
trary, is that the people will think for themselves and that the 
agent or servant of the people, in whatever position he serves, is 
but the reflection of the popular will. As an abstract proposi- 
tion, therefore, there is no reason why the judicial officer, as 
well as every officer of the Government, should not be responsive 
to the will of those whose servant he is. But the idea of the 
recall as applied to the judiciary, as well as to other agents, 
representatives, and servants of the people, is older than the 
Coustitution itself. The principle has been recognized in every 
department of Government, and more particularly is this true 
with reference to the judiciary. 

Section 33 of the bill of rights of Maryland, of 1776, provides: 

That the Lani ARAS PETS and uprightness of judges are essential to the 
impartial administration of justice and a great security to the rights 
and liberties of the people; whereas the chancellor and judges ought 
to hold commissions during good behavior; and the said chancellor and 
ig shall be removed for misbehavior on conviction in a court of 
aw, ad may be removed by the governor upon the address of the 

neral assembly: Provided, That two-thirds of all the members of each 

ouse concur in such address. 

Absolutely leaving to the legislative body the power, upon the 
address of two-thirds of its membership, to remove the judge, 
even without a hearing; and there it was assumed that this 
was for the purpose of maintaining the independence of the 
judiciary rather than of affecting and destroying it. 

This provision is reenacted in the constitution of 1851 (Art. 
IV, sec. 4) and in the constitution of 1864 (Art. IV, sec. 4) and 
again in the constitution of 1867 (Art. IV, sec. 4), and is at 
this time a part of the fundamental law of that State. 

It has not had the effect to destroy the independency of the 
judiciary of that magnificent Commonwealth. 

This observation may be made—and it is applicable to the 
constitutions of other States to which I shall call attention 
that the recall of judges, in addition to the provision for 
remoyal on the ground of incompetency, of willful neglect of 
duty, of misbehavior in office, or any other crime, or on im- 
peachment, is a general power and is left to the discretion of 
the general assembly. Sometimes a two-thirds vote is necessary 
and in other cases only a majority. The bill of rights of Mary- 
land states the reasons for the vesting of this great discretion- 
ary power in the legislative assembly. It is because it was 
decmed necessary to maintain the independency and the up- 
rightness of judges rather than to destroy their independency 
and responsibility for their acts. 

185 constitution of Georgia of 1798 (Art. III, see. 1) provides 
that 

The judges of the superior court shall be elected for the term ot 
three years, removable by the governor on the address of two-thirds of 
both houses for that purpose, or by impeachment and conviction thereon. 

The same provision is te be found in the amendment to the 
constitution ratified in 1812, and again in the amendment rati- 
fied in 1818, and again in 1835 and in 1865. 

No one has.ever heard the integrity of the judicial system 
called in question in that State. 

I call the attention of the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Martin] to the constitution of Virginia, with which I 
know he is familiar. 

The constitution of Virginia of 1830 (Art. V, sec. 6) contains 
the same provision. It was reenacted in the constitution of 
1830 (Art. VII, sec. 17) and in 1864 (Art. VI, sec. 16) and in 
1870 (Art. VI, sec. 23) and in 1902 (Art. VI, sec. 104). The 
power of removal for cause is yested in a majority of the mem- 
bers of the legislature. This provision is now a part of the 
fundamental law of Virginia. 

The constitution of Texas of 1845 provides for the appoint- 
ment of judges by the governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of two-thirds of the senate, and Article IV, section 8, 
provides: 

The judges of the supreme and district courts shall be removed by 


the governor, on the address of two-thirds of each house of the legis- 
lature, for willful neglect of duty or other reasonable cause— 


Absolutely vesting in the legislature the power of determining 
whether or not a cause exists— 
which shall not be sufficient ground for impeachment: Provided, how- 
ever, That the cause or causes for which such remoyal shall be required 
shall be stated at length in such address and entered on the journals of 
each house: And provided further, That the cause or causes shall be 
notified to the judge so intended to be removed; and he shall be admit- 
ted to a hearing in his own defense before any vote for such address 
shall pass; and in all such cases the vote shall be taken by yeas and 
nays and entered on the journals of each house, respectively. 

It will be observed that the legislature is vested with the 
power, by a two-thirds vote, of compelling the governor to re- 
move a judge for willful neglect of duty or other reasonable 
cause which shall not be sufficient ground for impeachment. 
This vests a most extraordinary power in a legislative body. 
Has its tendency been to compel the judiciary of that Com- 
monwealth to decide controversies between citizens to suit the 
whims of the legislative assembly or to destroy the Independence 
of the judiciary? 

The same provision is to be found in the constitution of 
1868 (Art. V, sec. 10) and in that of 1876 (Art. XV, sec. 8), 
and is now a part of the fundamental law of Texas. 

The constitutions of Delaware, Connecticut, and other States 
have substantially the same provisions, but reference to a few 
only is sufficient to establish the principle for*which I contend— 
that the power of recall with reference to the judiciary is not 
a new thing in the constitutional history of the country, and 
differs only in the Arizona constitution from the constitutions 
of other States in that there is a transference of the power of 
recall from the legislature to the people. The principle is the 
same. If the transference of this power to the people tends to 
destroy the independence of the judiciary may it not also be 
claimed that the power to exercise it in the case of the legis- 
lature tends to destroy that independence? Recent develop- 
ments tend to show that some legislative bodies at least are 
influenced by the corruptest motives, and if they may be cor- 
rupted to secure the enactment or defeat of laws, or to secure 
the election or defeat of Senators, may they not be influenced 
by the same corrupt instrumentalities to unseat the judges? 
It is safe to say that the tenure of a judge, whether appointive 
or elective, is more secure in the hands of the people than in 
the average legislature of to-day. 

But the recall has been applied from the earliest days of 
the Republic to other officers than judicial. In the summer of 
1783—I call the attention of my Democratic friends to this 
it was expected that the Assembly of Virginia would call a 
convention for the establishment of a constitution. Jefferson 
prepared a draft of one, with the design that it should be pro- 
posed in such convention. This draft, among other things, 
provided that— 

The Delegates to Congress shall be appointed by joint ballot of both 
houses of the assembly for a term not exceeding one year, subject to 
being recalled within the term by joint vote of bo said houses. 
(Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia.) 

It is probable that this suggestion of Jefferson had its birth 
in Article VIII of the bill of rights of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts of 1780, which provides: 

In order to prevent those who are vested with authority from be- 
coming oppressors, the people have a right, at such periods and in 
such manner as they shall establish by their frame of government, to 
cause their public officers to return to private life, and to fll up vacant 
places by certain and regular elections and appointments. 

This declaration contained in the bill of rights of Massa- 
chusetts finds expression in Chapter IV of the constitution of 
1780 of that Commonwealth, which provides for the election of 
Delegates to the Congress of the United States who “may be 
recalled at any time within the year and others chosen and com- 
missioned ” in their stead. 

The constitution of New Hampshire of 1784 provides for the 
election of Delegates to the Congress, and states that they— 
may be recalled at any time within the year and others chosen and 
commissioned in the same manner In their stead. 

The Articles of Confederation of 1778 (Art. V) contain, 
among other things, this provision: 


ArT. V. For the more convenient management of the general interest 
of the United States, Delegates shall be annually appointed, in such 
manner as the legislature of each State shall direct, to mect in Con- 
gress on the first Monday in November in every year, with a power 
reserved to each State to recall its Delegates, or any of them, at any 
time within the year, and to send others in their stead, for the remain- 
der of the year. 

So under the old Articles of Confederation that power was 
expressly reserved to each of the Colonies. 

It may be argued that because this power was not reserved in 
the Federal Constitution that therefore the framers of that 
instrument thought it inadvisable to provide a method of recall- 
ing unfaithful or corrupt officials, but it must be remembered 
that the Constitution of the United States is but a grant of 
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power and reserves to the people of the several States those 
powers which are not expressly granted; and in this view the 
Constitution of the United States is but a recognition of the 
power of the people of the several States to exercise those pow- 
ers and privileges which had been exercised prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. The exercise of the power by the peo- 
ple of Arizona is one of the rights reserved to the people, and 
the fact that they have seen fit to embody it in a written con- 
stitution should have no controlling influence with the Congress 
of the United States on the question of the admission of Arizona 
to the Union, 

Having attempted to show that the initiative, the referendum, 
and the recall are as old or older than the Constitution of the 
United States, occasionally finding expression in the written 
constitutions of the Colonies and of the States, and again with- 
out this express recognition in such constitutions, being never- 
theless exercised as a part of the power expressly reserved to 
the people of the several States, it is proper to consider why it 
is that one after another of the States of the Union has ex- 
pressly ingrafted all of these powers as a part of the more 
modern written constitutions. 

The movement has grown out of the perversion of the party 
system of government exercised through the caucus and con- 
vention. It has become necessary because this system, which 
was unknown to the framers of the Constitution, has through 
the instrumentality of the convention tended to destroy the 
integrity of the representative system of government. Just as 
the Australian-ballot law, the direct-primary law, and the 
corrupt-practices act have been resorted to for the protection of 
elections against the control and manipulation of corrupt influ- 
ences, so the people have found it necessary to create a sys- 
tem of checks and balances in the fundamental laws of the 
States to protect them against the acts of the corrupt or faith- 
less public servant, whether in the legislative or judicial or 
executive branches of the Government. 

As long as these representatives nominated under the con- 
vention system were faithful to their duties there was no de- 
mand for the exercise of the reserve powers which are now ex- 
pressly sought to be exercised through the instrumentality of 
the initiative, the referendum, and the recall. With the growth 
of the party system, however, and the development of the con- 
vention system, which removed the representative and public 
servant too far from the people and almost entirely out of touch 
with them, recourse to restrictive and controlling methods be- 
came necessary. It must be remembered in this connection that 
in colonial times and in the earlier days of the Government in- 
nugurated under the Constitution parties as well as conventions 
were practically unknown. The people acted directly in mat- 
ters of selecting their representatives and instructed them as to 
their duties, These instructions were implicitly obeyed. Gradu- 
ally, with the growth of parties, systems were evolved for sug- 
gesting candidates and formulating policies and platforms as 
well, Candidates for the Presidency were nominated in the 
congressional caucus by the Representatives in Congress of the 
different political parties, but this method soon subjected itself 
to the charge of usurping the functions of the people, who 
considered themselves, rightly, the source of all power. It was 

eventually abandoned, and the convention system took its 
place. 

The first convention was that held in 1831 by the anti-Masonie 
Party, and this was later followed by the Democratic and Whig 
Parties. The convention of delegates, although not recognized 
by the Constitution of the United States or the laws of Con- 
gress or of the States, continued to grow in strength and influ- 
ence, using its power with such insolence that in 1844 John C. 
Calhoun refused to suffer his name to go before a convention for 
the presidential nomination, publishing an address in which he 
said amongst other things: 


I hold it impossible to form a scheme more perfectly calculated to 
annihilate the control of the people over the 8 election and 
vest it in those who make politics a trade and who live and expect to 
live on the Government. (Benton's Thirty Years’ View, Vol. II. p. 596.) 


At the Democratic national convention of 1844, although a 
majority of the delegates were pledged to Van Buren, who had 
formerly been President, he failed of nomination by reason of 
violated pledges, and Polk was nominated. In speaking of the 
convention Senator Benton says: 


That convention is an era in our political history to be looked back 
upon as the starting porni in a course of usurpation which has taken 
the choice of President out of the hands of the people and vested it in 
the hands of a self-constituted and irresponsible assemblage. The 
wrong to Mr. Van Buren was personal and temporary, and died with 
the occasion, and constitutes no part of the object in writing this 
chapter; the wrong to the ple and the injury to republican insti- 
tutions and to our form of government was deep and abiding, and 
calis for the grave and correctional judgment of history. It was the 
first Instance In which a body of men, unknown to the laws and the 
Constitution, and many of them (as erent Members of Congress or 
holding offices of honor or profit) constitutionally disqualified 1 
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even as electors, assumed to treat the American Presidency as thelr 
private property, to be disposed at their own will and pleasure, and, it 
may be added, for their own prong Tor many of them demanded and 
recelyed reward. It was the first Instance of such a disposal of the 
Presidency—for these nominations are the election, so far as the party 
is concerned—but not the last. It has become the rule since, and has 
been improved upon. These assemblages now perpetuate themselves 
throngh a committee of their own, ramified into each State, sitting 
permanently from four years to four years, and working incessantly to 
govern the election that is to come, after having governed the one 
that is past. The man 7 80 choose must always be a character of no 
force, that they may rule him; and they rule always for thelr own 
meet ah “constituting a power behind the throne greater than the 

rone.“ = 

Commenting upon Calhoun’s views of the convention, Mr. 
Benton remarks: 


Mr. Calhoun considered the convention system, degenerated to the 
point it was in 1844, to have been a hundred times more objectionable 
than the Congress caucuses, which had been repudiated by the people, 
Measured by the same scale, they are a thousand times worse at pres- 
ent (1853), having succeeded to every objection that was made against 
the Congress caucuses and superadded a multitude of others going di- 
rectly to scandalous corruption, open intrigue, direct bargain and sale, 
gpd aan disregard of the popular will. (Thirty Years’ View, Vol. 

Mr. President, it has taken the people of this country more 
than 60 years to realize the truth of the statement contained 
by Calhoun in his address and by Benton in his work, but they 
have gradually come to an understanding of the matter, and 
that has given birth to this progressive movement. 

We have, therefore, eminent and respectable authority for 
the statement that the convention system in the first half cen- 
tury of our history had degenerated into a machine which not 
only disregarded the rights of the people, but usurped the 
powers and functions which it was intended by the framers of 
the Constitution should be and remain a part of the reserved 
rights of the people of the several States. ‘This system, instead 
of growing better, has gradually grown worse since the days of 
Calhoun and Benton. Through it the party machine and the 
corrupt political boss have practically obtained control of the 
instrumentalities of government, both National and State. 

Men who have watched the political movements of the times 
know that the chairmen of the various political parties in the 
different States of the Union, directly or indirectly, name the 
delegates to the county conventions, to the State conventions, 
and sometimes under the direction of the national chairman the 
delegates to the national convention. ‘Through the power thus 
exercised candidates for the legislature are named in the county 
conventions and candidates for the State offices in the State con- 
ventions, so that in the final analysis, although the people have 
been deluded into the belief that because they have assisted in 
the election of men nominated for office in the manner I have 
suggested they have had a voice in their affairs; they have prac- 
tically had no voice, because they have had little to do with the 
selection of their candidates. It is well known that men are 
frequently nominated for the legislatures and for State offices 
as well under this system not so much because of their fitness 
to represent or to serve their several constituencies as because 
it was well understood that they would act as the faithful 
representatives of the particular interests that it was intended 
they should serve. It has not been found so extremely difficult 
in times past, by the corrupt and copious use of money, to 
control conventions and to secure the nomination of men who 
could be relied upon to carry out the dictates of an unscrupu- 
lous party machine dominated by a more unscrupulous party 
boss. The money to accomplish these purposes has been fur- 
nished not infrequently by public-service and other great finan- 
cial interests, by corporations, and by men who were interested 
not in accomplishing the greatest good for the greatest number, 
but in securing valuable franchises and special privileges with- 
out compensation, or in preventing the passage of Jaws that 
would stay their hands in raids upon the public treasury. 

The interests of the people of a State have too often been 
subordinated to the packing of a convention in the interest of a 
particular candidate for the Senate of the United States, and 
all the money that has been necessary to do this has been 
furnished sometimes by corporations and interests entirely out- 
side of the particular States. This money has not been fur- 
nished from motives of disinterested patriotism or philanthropy, 
but rather to insure the election of men who could be relied 
upon to stand as the representatives not of the people, but of 
special interests and the beneficiaries of class legislation. 

We have recently had before us here in the Senate a case 
where the “jack pot” played an important part in the election 
of a Member of this Chamber, and it seems that the end of 
this celebrated case has not yet been reached. Instance after 
instance might be cited to show that particular interests, 
directing the movements of a corrupt political leader, have 
sought to control legislative bodies for their own corrupt pur- 
poses. 
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This condition is an absolute perversion of the purposes of 
government as established by our fathers. In theory the peo- 
ple haye had a representative form of government; in fact it 
has not been representative. The history of the development 
of the party system of government, the evolution of the conyen- 
tion, the boss, the corrupt machine, and the spoils system is im- 
partially and truthfully recited in Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth, and not a statement therein contained but finds verifi- 
cation in the political conditions of to-day in State and Nation. 
We may, if we will, vilify the muckraker and abuse the inde- 
pendent press of the country, but these instrumentalities for 
the dissemination of news and turning the limelight on the 
rascals in public life haye driven the people to understand at 
last that some corrective method must be applied to bring back 
the Government to the people, who are, and of right ought to be, 
the source of all power. The masses move slowly toward the 
correction of abuses and the adoption of reforms, but when 
once they know that their rights are being invaded they can be 
absolutely and entirely relied upon to work such reforms as 
may be necessary to correct the evils of government. 

The magazines and the press, while they may have occa- 
sionally exaggerated conditions, have nevertheless told much of 
truth in reference to the rottenness of our system of goyern- 
ment under the domination of the corrupt political boss and 
machine, and the moyement for reforms may be traced to the 
light that has been turned on our affairs through their in- 
strumentality. It is because of these conditions to which at- 
tention was called by Benton and Calhoun, and later by Bryce 
and the press and the magazine writers of the country, that the 
people have determined to secure to themselves purity, honesty, 
and efficiency in the administration of affairs. It was these 
conditions, which can not truthfully be denied, that gave life 
and vitality to the initiative and to the referendum as instru- 
mentalities for securing to the people legislation which their 
representatives neglected to give them and to check extraya- 
gance and corruption on the part of these same representa- 
tives in the enactment of laws which were opposed to the 
public welfare and in the interests of the privileged classes, 
It was this condition which determined the people to assert 
their right to recall the faithless public seryant, and the three 
in combination are a perfect safeguard to the rights of the 
people and an absolute check upon maladministration of af- 
fairs. They are essential to the perpetuation of our institu- 
tions and the preservation of a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask, for the purpose of illustrating and em- 
phasizing the argument made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
OHAMBERLAIN], that there be printed as a Senate document an 
argument on the initiative and referendum before the supreme 
court of Oregon, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that the following matter be printed as a 
Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator object to having it go to 
the Committee on Printing? ‘ 

Mr. OWEN. I haye no objection to its going to the Commit- 
tee on Printing, but I think there should be no objection to the 
printing. It is an argument in support of this proposition; it is 
directly in point; and I should like to have it printed as a 
document so as to have the Senate informed with regard to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would very much prefer to have it go to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. OWEN. Very well; I will make no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter will 
be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE, 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I call up the motion I 
entered this morning to reconsider the action of the Senate in 
referring the joint resolution on the subject of the election of 
Senators by the people to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas moves to 
reconsider the action by which House joint resolution 89 was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Dlections. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Texas if he has 
any objection to letting the motion go over until the next meet- 
ing of the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. After a full consideration of the matter, 
I must insist upon action now on the motion. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I stated this morning, I was |. 


absent, necessarily, at the time this matter arose in the first 
instance before the Senate, and I desire to say now briefly what 
I should have said then had I been present. 

This joint resolution in the same form was before the Judi- 
ciary Committee during the last session of Congress, and was 
passed upon favorably by the committee and brought to the 


Senate, and with some modification voted upon. Some three or 
four resolutions covering the same subject matter have been 
introduced during this extraordinary session and have already 
gone to the Judiciary Committee, and I naturally assumed that 
the resolution coming here from the House would follow the 
course of the other resolutions and go to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee 

I think that this joint resolution ought to be referred to the 
Judiciary Committee for a number of yery good reasons. The 
first and most important reason is that to my mind the joint 
resolution has fared much better before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee than it has fared before other committees. I desire to be 
entirely frank in regard to the matter. I am exceedingly anx- 
ious that the joint resolution should come before the Senate at 
as early a day as is practicable or possible, as are all friends 
of the resolution; and we feel that it should take the course 
which it has heretofore taken with some degree of success of its 
being heard, 

Of course I am not to be construed as personally criticizing 
the members of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, but 
it is nevertheless a fact that that committee has had similar 
resolutions before it off and on for the last 20 years, and 
they have never reached the Senate so far as I have been able 
to determine as yet. I know the joint resolution will fare some- 
what better if it is placed before the committee where it has 
already been passed upon favorably. 

But there is a second reason which is a very good reason to 
my mind. There are questions involved in the joint resolution 
which are of considerable moment from a legal standpoint, and 
if the joint resolution should go to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections it would very likely at some time during the 
session be referred to the Judiciary Committee for action, be- 
cause there are questions involved in the resolution which the 
Judiciary Committee naturally have jurisdiction to consider, 
and it would undoubtedly be thought proper for that committee 
to take charge of the resolution. I do not know of anything 
that is of special importance in regard to the resolution that 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections would be peculiarly 
equipped to pass upon, but there are matters involved in the 
resolution upon which the Judiciary Committee, in the dis- 
charge of its proper functions and the exercise of its proper 
jurisdiction, ought to consider. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this joint resolution will finally 
find its place before the committee where the other resolutions 
which have been introduced have gone, where this resolution in 
the same form at one time rested, and from which it came, the 
committee which really exercises a jurisdiction that ought to 
be exercised in this particular instance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to reconsider the action of the Senate 
referring the joint resolution to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I move that the joint resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the title of the joint resolution 
be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The title will be read. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (II. J. Res. 39) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object to a second reading of the joint 
resolution to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution goes over un- 
der the rule. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent in 
exccutivye session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o'clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
April 20, 1911, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations reccivcd by the Senate April 17, 1911. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Herbert L. Faulkner, of Alaska, to be United States marshal 
for the district of Alaska, division No. 1, vice Daniel A. Suther- 
land, removed. (Mr. Faulkner is now serving under appoint- 
ment by the court.) 

Edward. S. Schmidt, of Indiana, to be United States marshal 
for e district of Indiana, vice Henry C. Pettit, whose term has 
expired. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Robert C. Lee, of Mississippi, to be United States attorney 
for the southern district of Mississippi. (A reo vpointment, his 
term haying expired January 19, 1910.) 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Capt. Kensey J. Hampton, quartermaster, to be quartermaster 
with the rank of major from March 3, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Maj. Colden LH. Ruggles, Ordnance Department, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from April 13, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Frank E. 
Hobbs, who died April 12, 1911. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Hornsby Evans, Nineteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 2, 1911, vice First Lieut. Kaolin L. 
Whitson, Ninth Infantry, who died March 1, 1911. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. William H. Armstrong, Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry, to be captain from March 31, 1911, vice Capt. Emil J. 
Huebscher, retired from active service March 30, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Daniel Rodriguez, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, to be first lieutenant from March 31, 1911, vice First 
Lieut. William H. Armstrong, promoted. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from April 12, 1911. 


Joseph Cushman Breitling, of Vermont. 

Charles Frye Sanborn, of Ilinois. 

Walter Franz von Zelinski, of Illinois. 

William Holland Wilmer, of the District of Columbia. 


To be first icutenant with rank from February 16, 1911. 


John Edwin Rhodes, of Illinois, 

Nore.—The above-named person was nominated to the Senate 
on February 21, 1911, under the name of John Edwin Rhoades, 
for appointment to the designated office, and his nomination 
was confirmed March 2, 1911. 

This message is submitted for the purpose of correcting an 
error in the name of the nominee. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill vacancies: 

Harry L. Brinser, 

Farmer Morrison, 

Claude C. Bloch, 

Cyrus W. Cole, 

John W. Greenslade, 

Victor A. Kimberly, 

William R. Sayles, jr., and 

James H. Tomb. = 

Carpenter James J. Murphy to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy from the Tth day of March, 1911, upon the completion of 
six years’ service as a carpenter. 


POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


William J. Atwood to be postmaster at Midland, Cal. 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 


COLORADO, 


William H. Bloom to be postmaster at Limon, Colo., in place 
of Frances M. Carman, resigned. 


ILLINOIS. 


John C. Hale to be postmaster at North Chicago, III., in place 
of Charles W. Vedder, resigned. 


INDIANA, 


Edgar T. Botkin to be postmaster at Farmland, Ind., in place 
of Edgar T. Botkin. Incumbent’s commission expired June 22, 
1910. 

Enos Coffin to be postmaster at Carthage, Ind., in place of 
Enos Coffin. 
1911. 

Cash M. Graham to be postmaster at South Whitley, Ind., in 
place of Cash M. Graham. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 12, 1911. 


Office 
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Robert B. Hanna to be postmaster at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
place of Robert B. Hanna. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1910, 

William H. Hathaway to be postmaster at Aurora, Ind., in 
place of Will H. Conway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1910. 

John Lynn to be postmaster at La Fontaine, Ind, Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 

Joel F. Martin to be postmaster at Bourbon, Ind., in place of 
me F. Martin. Incumbents commission expired February 7, 

11. 

Frank R. Morrison to be postmaster at Galyeston, Ind. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1909. 

William O. Nash to be postmaster at Jasonville, Ind., in place 
of William O. Nasl. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1911. 

Luster E. Roush to be postmaster at Bluffton, Ind., in place of 
James R. Spivey. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 
1910, 

Percy V. Ruch to be postmaster at Mulberry, Ind. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919, 

John ©. Schleffler to be postmaster at Wolcottville, Ind. 
fice became presidential January 1, 1911. 

IOWA, 

Joseph H. Luse to be postmaster at Mystic, Iowa, in place of 
Joseph H. Luse. Incumbent’s commission expired February 28, 
1911. 

Alfred D. McCulloch to be postmaster at Humeston, Iowa, in 
place of Alfred D. McCulloch. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27. 1910. 

Harry Williams to be postmaster at Sheffield, Iowa, in place 
of John R. Bell, resigned, 

MONTANA. 


Don E. Schanck to be postmaster at Libby, Mont. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1910. 
NEBRASKA, 


Will A. Needham to be postmaster at Bloomfield, Nebr., in 
place of Will A. Needham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 81, 1911. 

Roy E. Thomas to be postmaster at Osmond, Nebr. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

NEW YORK. 

George H. E. Aring to be postmaster at Long Beach, N. Y. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 

Jetur R. Rogers to be postmaster at Southampton, N. Y., in 
place of Jetur R. Rogers, Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1911. 

John E. Stevens to be postmaster at Spencerport, N. V., in 
place of Frank N. Webster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 2, 1910. 


of- 


- PENNSYLVANIA. 

Menzo M. Burt to be postmaster at Roulette, Pa., in place of 
Clara E. Fessenden. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1911. 

William A. MeMahan to be postmaster at West Pittsburg, Pa. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 

Henry M. Stetler to be postmaster at Wyomissing, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 

TEXAS. 


Florence F. Kellogg to be postmaster at Carrizo Springs, Tex. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 
George W. Walker, jr., to be postmaster at Blessing, Tex. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 
WISCONSIN. 


Charles Brown to be postmaster at Montello, Wis., in place of 
Edward A. Bass. Incunbent's commission expired January 31, 
1911. 

Edward Morrissey to be postmaster at Delavan, Wis., in place 
of Edward Morrissey. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1909. 

Henry H. White to be postmaster at Lake Geneva, Wis., in 
place 55 Frank S. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired May 
10, 1910. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 17, 1911. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Walter L. Fisher to be Secretary of the Interior. 
INSPECTOR oF DRUGS, MEDICINES, AND CHEMICALS. 


Frederick W. Heyl to be special examiner of drugs, medicines, 
and chemicals in the district of Philadelphia, Pa. 


1911. 


PROMOTION IN THE PUn HI HEALTH AND MARINE-HOSPITAL 
SERVICE. 


Louis Schwartz to be assistant surgeon in the Publie Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service. 


MEMBER OF THE MISSISSIPPI River COMMISSION. 


Col, Curtis McD. Townsend to be a member of the Mississippi 
Rivyer Commission. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 


Capt. Charles J. Badger to be a rear admiral. 

Commander Charles C. Marsh to be a captain. 

Commander Thomas W. Kinkaid to be a captain. 

Commander Louis S. Van Duzer to be a captain. 

Commander Wilson W. Buchanan to be a captain. 

Commander William J. Maxwell to be a captain. 

Commander William S. Smith to be a captain, 

Commander John A. Hoogewerff to be a captain. 

Commander Edward E. Capehart to be a captain, 

Commander Henry B. Wilsou to be a captain. 

Commander Kenneth McAlpine to be a captain. 

Commander Emil Theiss to be a captain. 

Commander Spencer S. Wood to be a captain, 

Lieut. Commander Urban P. Holmes to be a commander. 

Lieut. Commander Matt H. Signor to be a commander. 

Lieut. Commander Charles B. McVay, jr., to be a commander, 

Lieut. Commander Lucius A. Bostwick to be a commander. 

Lieut. Commander Julian L. Latimer to be a commander, 

Lieut. Commander De Witt Blamer to be a commander. 

Lieut. Commander John K. Robison to be a commander. 

Lieut. Commander Arthur L. Willard to be a commander. 

Lieut. Commander Henry C. Kuenzli to be a commander. 

Lieut. Charles P. Nelson to be a lieutenant commander, 

Lieut. Allen Buchanan to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Edward B. Fenner to be a lieutenant commander, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Sylvester H. Lawton, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant. 

Ensign John E. Pond to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

William ©, Barker, jr., 

Robert L. Ghormley, 

William L. Calhoun, 

Walter W. Lorsbough, 

William A. Glassford, jr., 

Herbert B. Riebe, 

Thomas Withers, jr., 

Leo F. Welch, 

Harry L. Pence, 

Ferdinand L. Reichmuth, 

Wolcott E. Hall, 

Fred M. Perkins, 

Frank H. Roberts, 

Lewis D. Causey, 

Franeis M. Robinson, 

Randolph P. Scudder, 

Charles C. Hartigan, 

George A. Alexander, 

Edwin B. Woodworth, 

Wilson E. Madden, 

James P. Olding, 

Sherwoode A. Taffinder, 

John S. MeCain, 

Ronan C. Grady, 

Harold Jones, 

Albert S. Rees, 

Frank N. Eklund, 

Claude A. Bonvillian, 

William B. Howe, and 

Jefferson B. Goldman. 

Midshipmen Francis J. Comerford and Paul E. Speicher to be 
ensigns, 

Surg. Albert M. D. McCormick to be a medical inspector. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Ulys R. Webb to be a surgeon. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Charles M. Oman to be a surgeon, 

Passed Asst. Surg. Robert A. Bachmann to be a surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. Dallas G. Sutton to be a passed assistant surgeon. 

Naval Constructor Henry M. Gleason, with rank of lieutenant, 
to be a naval constructor, with rank of lieutenant commander. 

The following-named assistant nayal constructors, with rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade), to be assistant naval constructors, 
with rank of lieutenant: 

Allan J. Chantry, jr., 

Whitford Drake, and 

Harry G. Knox. 
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First Lieut. Arthur B. Owens to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps. 3 

First Lieut. Gerard M. Kincade to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps. 

Tracy G. Hunter, jr., to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps. 

Capt. Norman G. Burton, assistant quartermaster, to be an 
assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps, with the rank of 
major. 

First Lieut. Jeter R. Horton to be an assistant quartermaster 
in the Marine Corps with the rank of captain. 

First Lieut. Bennet Puryear, jr., to be an assistant quarter- 
master in the Marine Corps with the rank of captain. 

Boatswain Frank Miller to be a chief boatswain. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains: 

John Danner, 

Harry Williams, 

James F. Hopkins, 

Charles Schonborg, 

Alexander Stuart, 

William Derrington, and 

Frank D, Blakely. 

Gunners Richard H. Cheney and Constantine Clay to be chief 
gunners. 

Gunner Roderick M. O'Connor to be a chief gunner. 

Machinists George Growney and John R. Burkhart to be chief 
machinists. 

Machinist Louis R. Ford to be a chief machinist. 

Midshipman William H. Walsh to be an ensign. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Edwin M. Hacker to be a passed 
assistant paymaster. 

Asst. Engineer Michael H. Plunkett, with rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), to be a passed assistant engineer, with rank of 
lieutenant, on the retired list. 

Chief Gunner Charles B. Magruder to be a chief gunner on 
the retired list. 

Commander Gustay Kaemmerling to be a captain. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders: 

Carl T. Vogelgesang, 

John R. Edie, and 

Clark D. Stearns. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 

Halford R. Greenlee, and 

Charles M. Austin. 

Ensign Alexander S. Wadsworth, jr., to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade). 

Commander Hugh Rodman to be a captain. 

Commander Guy W. Brown to be a captain. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: 

George E. Brandt, 

Cary W. Magruder, 

Joseph S. Hulings, 

James G. Stevens, 

William A. Hodgman, and 

Carleton M. Dolan. 

POSTMASTERS. 


ARIZONA. 
Joe V. Prochaska, Miami. 
Esther A. Snider, Winkelman. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Lewis B. Sutton, New Canaan. 
FLORIDA. 
Henry O. Brown, Lake Butler. 


ILLINOIS, 


Thomas ©. Groteyant, Forrest. 
J. Stewart Lamont, Apple River, 
William F. Temple, Fairmount. 


IOWA. 


J. C. Davenport, Clear Lake. 
Henry S. Ferris, Lorimor. 
John J. Heyerly, Center Point. 
Clarence A. Muehe, Dyersville. 
John Stevenson, Jefferson. 


MAINE, 


Jarvis C. Billings, Bethel. 
Luther W. Stanley, Springvale. 
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4MLASSACHUSETTS. 

Eimer W. Hallett, Yarmouth Port. 
MICHIGAN. 

Samuel Fuller, Lewiston. 
MINNESOTA. 

I. O. Haugen, Harmony. 

George M. Kaupp, Blue Earth. 

Oscar Krook, Marshall. 

Martin L. Murphy, Browerville. 

N. C. Nelson, Two Harbors. 

Emna C. Taylor, Chaska. 
MISSOURI. 

Joseph H. Harris, Kansas City. 

OHIO. 

John W. Beckett, North Baltimore. 

Elmer C. Jesse, Mineral City. 

Homer S. Kent, Chagrin Falls. 

Earl W. Mauck, Gallipolis. 

Joel P. De Wolfe, Fostoria. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Charles S. Harter, Elk Point. 
May A. Knappen, Sisseton. 
Hiram A. Mason, Bowle. 
William A. Schwichtenberg, Kadoka. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, April 17, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as fol- 
ows: 

Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee that tbe English-speak- 
ing people all over the world are pausing at this time from the 
busy whirl and turmoil of life's activities to celebrate the tri- 
centennial of the King James version of the Bible, a light which 
shone out of the darkness, the basis of our civilization, food for 
the hungry, water for the thirsty, strength for the weak, rest 
for the weary, comfort for the sorrowing, and hope for the 
dying, a very present help in every trouble. 

Grant, O most merciful Father, that it may bind us so closely 
together that war between us will be forever impossible; that 
we may march forward shoulder to shoulder in the peaceful 
pursuits of life to the higher civilization which waits on those 
who serve the Lord, And Thine be the praise forever, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 15, 1911, 
was read and approved. 

THE PRAYER. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there are 
any words uttered within this Chamber that are more worthy 
of preservation or of more benefit to those who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp than those which fall from the lips of our 
Chaplain every morning. It will take but a stickful of space 
in the Recorp to print the invocation of our beloved blind Chap- 
lain, and I therefore ask unanimous consent that hereafter 
during the Sixty-second Congress the morning prayer be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees with the gentleman and 
directs that the prayers be published in the RECORD. 

j SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. GALLAGHER and Mr. STACK, of Ilinois, appeared at 

the bar of the House and took the oath of office. 
: SMOKING. 

The SPEAKER. Several Members have requested the Chair 
to have read the last sentence of subdivision 7 of Rule XIV, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Neither shall any person be allowed to smoke upon the floor of the 
House at any time. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair directs the officers of the House 

to see that that rule is enforced. 
CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
1 of Canadian reciprocity, with Mr. SHERLEY in the 

air. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 


tleman from Michigan [Mr, Forpney]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am some- 
what reluctant in attempting to make any remarks at this time 
on this measure. This bill is in the same form, with the excep- 
tion of an added amendment, as it was when before the House 
only a few weeks ago, and at that time I expressed myself some- 
what fully as to my opinion of the merits or demerits of the 
measure. The bill in its present form provides further than was 
provided for in the original bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Mussachusetts [Mr. McCarty], that the President of the 
United States shall have the power to further consider and, if 
possible, arrange further trade treaties with Canada with a view 
to placing other articles upon the free list than those mentioned 
in the proposed bill or treaty. It will be remembered that in the 
Dingley tariff law there was a provision, section 3, of that 
law, which gave the power to the President of the United States 
to make trade agreements with France and other nations when, 
in his judgment, he thought it might be wise to lower certain 
rates of duty on certain imports mentioned in that law. It will 
be well remembered by every gentleman present that the treaties 
were put upon our statute books. Such treaties were arranged 
between Germany, France, and other nations of the world by 
the President, the provisions of which were disastrous to the 
people of the United States. All of those treaties were repealed 
when the present Payne tariff Jaw was enacted. All those 
treaties were abrogated; that is to say, the President of the 
United States was directed to give notice to all those nations 
which had entered into treaties with the United States that at 
a certain time those treaties should be discontinued. 

I want to call the attention of some gentlemen present, be- 
cause it applies to this bill, that in these trade treaties it was 
provided that goods coming into this country should pay a rate 
of duty based upon the foreign value of such goods when im- 
ported, and great frauds under those treaties were perpetrated 
upon our Government by undervaluation, and it is, perhaps, 
a matter of common knowledge to all gentlemen present that 
under existing laws that practice has been carried on, and only 
recently some great sugar-refining companies of this country were 
convicted by the Government for frauds upon the United States 
Treasury, and some New York firm was prosecuted (and I am 
not certain but that case is now in court) for underyaluations 
on yaluable works of art. The matter was called to the at- 
tention of the Committee on Ways and Means when they were 
preparing the tariff law that on one article alone, a certain 
kind of china cups and saucers, it had been found by the 
manufacturers of that class of goods in this country that there 
had been a very large importation of that kind of chinaware 
from Europe, which was being sold at a lower price than that 
class of goods could be made for by Americans, and upon in- 
yestigation a gentleman before our committee stated that he 
had been sent abroad by the china manufacturers of this coun- 
try and, after long effort, located the manufacturers of these 
goods in Belgium. It was found that the manufacturers of 
these goods iff Belgium had a house in Paris, France, which was 
really a branch house, or a part of the institution, although 
under another name. It was found that the concern in Paris 
was shipping those goods to some one in America, really 
a member of the firm that manufactured the goods, and at 
the time the investigation was made it was found that the 
actual cost value of the finportation of cups and saucers alone, 
as I now remember, was eight and a half million dollars, yet 
the import value, as given by the importer, was $5,000,000; 
and, therefore, this Government had been robbed of its fair rate 
of duty on three and a half million dollars’ worth of goods out 
of a total value of eight and a half million dollars, 

Therefore, gentlemen, I wish to warn you against yoting for 
further continuance of such practice, against placing in the 
hands of any one individual in this conntry the power to make 
our trade treaties, But I must add that in this bill that section 
provides, howeyer, that before those treaties can become effect- 
ive they must be approved by Congress. That is a saving 
clause. But, gentlemen, when you deal with treaties of that 
kind it is like a child playing with fire. I want to caution you 
against it. I would vote against the Canadian trade agreement 
because of that provision alone, even if I had no other objection 
to the treaty. 

I want to say in the beginning that T am an admirer of our 
President, William H. Taft. He will be the Republican candi- 
date for reelection, if he lives until that time. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] If I am alive at that time, I will give 
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him my most hearty support, as I have in the past. I am frank 
to say, gentlemen, that I disagree with his views on Canadian 
reciprocity. I have a right to disagree with him on that 
proposition, or with any other, or all men. I am exercising my 
judgment as my conscience dictates as to what is right and best 
for the American people; and upon that platform I am going to 
stand. 

There is no question in the mind of any man within the 
sound of my voice, or beyond the sound of my voice, but that 
conditions in Canada to-day are as good, if not better, than ever 
before in the history of that country, Before I conclude my re- 
marks I will try to give you some of what, in my judgment, I 
consider good reasons why the people of Canada are prosperous 
to-day. I may say in the beginning, however, that they are a 
protective nation. They believe in protection, not only for 
Canadian labor but Canadian capital as well. And they are 
carrying that out to a greater extent than the people of the 
United States are to-day carrying out that policy so long cher- 
ished by the Republican Party in this country. In order to pre- 
serve to Canadian labor the right to produce the things in that 
country that under their protective-tariff system they claim 
would be most beneficial to their laboring people and to their 
capital, let me say to you that they are protecting to the extreme 
all their raw materials. 

In the enactment of the Dingley law of 1897 a clause was in- 
serted providing that an additional duty on lumber should be 
added to any country that put an export duty on logs, the raw 
forest material. Canada was quick to find a way to get around 
that feature of our Jaw, because at that time we were importing 
into this country from Canada large quantities of saw logs and 
the sawmills around the Great Lakes were manufacturing annu- 
ally 400,000,000 feet of lumber cut from Canadian saw logs im- 
ported from Canada. Canada quickly saw the wisdom, as I 
have said, in the policy of retaining for Canadian capital and 
Canadian labor the manufacturing of that 400,000,000 feet of 
lumber in Canada. And what did they do? Instead of placing 
an export duty upon logs, they put an embargo upon them. 
They put a provision in their license, a license to cut timber 
from public lands, and all lands, practically, in Canada are 
owned by the Provinces, which license expires the ist of May 
every year, that provided that the holder of the license when 
cutting timber from those lands should manufacture that prod- 
uct in Canada, preserving thereby to the labor of Canada the 
right to put from five to eight dollars of labor upon every 
thousand feet of lumber taken from their woods—a very wise 
provision, indeed. And from that day to this, my friends, 
practically no logs haye been imported into the United States 
from Canada, except in the great Northwest, on Puget Sound, 
under a law which permits the officer in charge to remove 
that embargo at will by giving 30 days’ notice in certain 
papers. From time to time, when their log market in the 
Northwest has become congested by an oversupply of logs, that 
embargo has been removed and they have dumped their surplus 
of logs at times upon our markets and then immediately put 
back the embargo. But no American, no owner of a sawmill in 
the United States, under any law, is warranted in beginning a 
logging operation in Canada with the view of bringing his logs 
to a sawmill in the United States. It is prohibited in every 
Province in Canada. But I say in that respect, my friends, 
Canada has been exceedingly wise in protecting her home 
industry and home labor. 

Some gentleman on the floor of the House made some remarks 
about barbed fencing wire. That article is mentioned in this 
trade treaty. Upon an examination of the records I find that 
no barbed wire has come into this country from Canada at all. 

You are not honest with the farmers of this country when 
you say to them, “ We are going to give you free barbed wire 
from Canada.” 

Now, my friends, the farmer is no young bird to be fooled on 
chaff. You can not flimflam the farmer by any such provision 
in this or any other law. 

I find, on the other hand, that we shipped into Canada last 
year seven hundred and some odd thousand dollars’ worth of 
barbed-wire fencing. The factories of this country produced 
that much of wire fencing and shipped it into Canada. I am 
delighted indeed to know that an institution in this country 
can send its product to Canada and sell it at a profit. 

It is proposed in the farmers’ free-trade bill, introduced by 
our Democratic friends, to put barbed wire for fencing from 
the whole world on the free list and bring it into this country. 
Look up the records and find out how much has been brought 
in under existing law. Practically none. But it is true, in 
order to protect that industry in this country, in existing law 
there is a duty of three-quarters of a cent per pound on that 
class of wire. 


I am one of the committee who voted for that law. I am 
ready at all times to preserve not only the American market for 
American manufactures, but I am ready at all times to pro- 
tect every institution, every mill, every factory, every forge in 
this land, whether it be in the Southland or in the Northland, 
against the cheap labor of the world. I want to see all the 
barbed wire or any other wire fencing that is consumed in this 
country produced from the iron mines of the United States 
and converted into finished product by American capital and 
American labor. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But let me go further and say that there is no change in 
the existing law on wire in this trade agreement. Our wire went 
into Canada free of duty before this treaty was ever thought of. 
Why, then, is it put into the law at all? Perhaps upon the 
assumption that hereafter Canada is going to produce barbed 
wire cheaper than we can produce it. Then some day in the 
far-off future our farmers can buy from Canada barbed wire 
cheaper than they can buy it from the manufacturers in this 
country. 

You are focusing your range at a very long distance when 
you throw out a sop of that kind to the American farmer. 

Now, there is a document known as Senate document No. 862, 
introduced in the Senate by ex-Senator Carter, of Montana, a 
gentleman for whom I have the highest admiration. He is an 
estimable gentleman, an intelligent man. I regret exceedingly 
on seeing him go out of the Congress of the United States. He 
was one of the great legislators of this country. But upon an 
examination of that document which I have here—and I am 
sincere in that statement—it would appear that instead of Sen- 
ator Carter having prepared that document, he never read it; 
never read its contents. It says, “Mr. Carter presented the 
following.” That is the only place in the document that you 
can find the slightest semblance of Mr. Carter’s name, or his 
intellect or his polities in it. It was undoubtedly prepared by 
somebody who is a gatherer of statistics. 

In that article, which I have not the time to analyze fully, 
you will find that the writer says by opening up our markets 
to Canada’s wheat and removing our duty of 25 cents per bushel, 
the flour mills of the United States can contro] the market of 
flour for the world; that by giving the flouring mills of this 
country free trade in wheat from Canada they can monopolize 
the flour market of Europe; that we have the milling capacity 
at the present time to supply all Europe with flour. 

The average man to-day is preaching against monopoly, but 
here is 2 man who would monopolize the flour market of the 
world by our giving free trade in wheat. I know some stories 
that would work in well here, but I am too busy trying to quote 
to you actual facts to inject any nonsense into my remarks. The 
gentleman argues that if the duties on wheat are removed, the 
mills in the United States can purchase Canada’s wheat and 
then supply England and all Europe with flour. 

How weak and flimsy is such an argument! The writer eyi- 
dently does not know the terms of existing law. I presume 
every man here knows the existing law on wheat as well as I 
do, but fearing someone might not know the terms of existing 
law will say there is no bar to-day against mills in the United 
States supplying Europe with flour under practically free 
trade conditions. There are two provisions in our tariff law. 
One provides that the manufacturers of flour in this country 
can import wheat from any foreign country, and when export- 
ing the finished product of that wheat can go to the Treasury 
of the United States and draw back 99 per cent of the duty paid. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Where the Canadian wheat and the Ameri- 
can wheat are mixed, as I understand they are in these large 
mills, is it practicable then to get this drawback? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I thank the gentleman for the question. 
It is as practicable to get that drawback on the imported wheat 
in that barrel of flour as it is to get the drawback on the im- 
ported lumber in a door made partly out of Canadian lumber 
and partly out of American lumber, because all that is neces- 
sary is for the miller to furnish satisfactory affidavits to the 
Treasury of the United States as to the amount of foreign im- 
ported wheat that a barrel of flour contains, and that is very 
easy. Now, let me go just a little further on that, and say to 
you that I was engaged in the manufacture of flour at one 
time just long enough to Jose all the money I put into the in- 
dustry, but to get some education in the business. I was in- 
terested for five years in the manufacture of flour. I found that 
by economical methods and modern machinery and the proper 
kind of bolting cloths a barrel of flour, 196 pounds, can be 
produced from 4 bushels and 40 pounds of wheat. There are 
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280 pounds of wheat in 4 bushels and 40 pounds. That leaves 
84 pounds of offal, bran, and middlings, or shorts, as some 
people call it. In the manufacture of foreign imported wheat 
that is exported, on which the miller is entitled to a drawback, 
he must either export the offal or pay duty on it. But I con- 
tend, gentlemen, that when he sends abroad only the flour and 
markets the bran and middlings in this country, which come 
in competition with the same article manufactured from Ameri- 
can grain, he ought to pay duty on that which he markets in 
the United States. On 4 bushels and 40 pounds of wheat the 
duty at 25 cents a bushel is $1.16%, or nearly that fraction. 
With a drawback of 99 per cent of that it leaves the duty cost 
to the American manufacturer 1} cents per barrel. Is that going 
to prevent any miller in this country from importing wheat 
from Canada and then exporting the manufactured product? 
If so, I would like to have some man figure it out to me. 

Again, there is another provision in our law that permits the 
American miller to import wheat in bond and take it to his 
mill sealed in the car. The Government will either break the 
geal or authorize the miller to break it and take that wheat into 
his mill and convert it into the finished product, put it back 
into the car, and send it abroad, without the payment of any duty 
at all. If the statements I have made are true, can you tell 
me any bar to the American miller right now bringing in all 
the Canadian wheat his mill can grind, converting it into the 
finished product, and then sending it abroad? 

But, my friends, when our present tariff law was being pre- 
pared by the committee, mill men appeared before that commit- 
tee and demanded free trade on Canadian wheat, because they 
said they are so handicapped by red tape in getting back this 
99 per cent of duty. Ah, my friends, the “nigger in the fence” 
is that they want the offal put upon the free list, because they 
want to market it in the United States. Now, on the other hand, 
I have told you what the existing law is. Do you believe it is 
possible to take down our tariff wall, invite competition from 
the whole world on competitive products, and under that system 
raise the price of our products in this country? I never knew but 
one man who claimed to be a great man who used such an argu- 
ment. As to his being a great man, he and I differ. He is an 
ex-Senator from Indiana. He said he was in favor of a law 
that would increase the wages of American laboring men and 
also decrease the price of the product of such labor. He re- 
minds me of a man who once said he could do anything on 
God's green earth that any other man could do. Some one 
who doubted lim said, “There was a gentleman here yester- 
day who lifted himself by the ears of his boots. Let us see 
you do it.“ He spent the balance of the summer in trying and 
finally failed. 

Mr. Carter introduced this bill. He is a great man, but eyi- 
dently introduced it without due consideration. 

He reminds me of a piece of attempted legislation introduced 
by aà member of the legislature of one of our States. He, too, 
evidently introduced a bill which had been sent to him by a 
friend and without his reading it at all. When read, it was 
found that it provided for the improvement by deepening and 
widening the alimentary canal. [Laughter.] There is just 
about as much sense in this proposition as there was in that. 

That wheat is cheaper in Candda than it is in the United 
States no intelligent man will dispute. Some argument has 
been made here that the price of wheat on both sides of the 
line does not vary much, if any. But the gentleman making 
that argument forgets that the grade of wheat mentioned or the 

“price of wheat in the various markets is based upon the value 
and the grade of the wheat. All grades of wheat are not of 
the same yalue. So when the price of wheat is stated to 
be the same in Canada as in the Dakotas and Minnesota or at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul markets, you may mark down in your 
memorandum books that it is not the same grade of wheat, 
because there is a difference in the value in our markets for the 
various grades of wheat. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it the gentleman’s contention that the higher 
price of wheat in the United States, conceding that it is higher, 
is due to the protective tariff on wheat? 

Mr. FORDNBEY. It is, and I will try to give the gentleman my 
reason, I thank the gentleman from Tennessee, with all courtesy. 
I will answer all questions asked me to the best of my ability. 

Mr. SIMS. I know the gentleman will, and that is the rea- 
son I asked the question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will give you some figures that will ex- 
plain that which I have taken from the records. During the 
four years prior to the last Democratic, and the only Demo- 
cratic, administration we have had since the Republican Party 


was born, the years 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893, we produced in 
this country per year 480,000,000 bushels, in round numbers, 
The price of that wheat for those four years averaged the 
farmers of the country 71 cents per bushel, or $1,383,000,000. 

For the four years during the life of the Wilson bill, or its an- 
ticipation rather, it was only on the statute books 36 months, 
as I remember—for the four years during the agitation of that 
question and the life of the law, we produced in this country 
471,000,000 bushels of wheat per year. The value of the wheat 
in this country at that time was 63.4 cents per bushel. The 
value of the wheat in this country, based upon the price for 
those four years compared with the previous four years, brought 
a loss to our farmers of $180,000,000. 

I haye gone further, my friends, and have followed the sta- 
tistics for four years following the repeal of the Wilson bill— 
and, by the way, the Wilson bill did not admit wheat free of 
duty; the rate of duty in that Jaw was 20 per cent ad yalorem— 
and during the life of that bill was the time I had my experi- 
ence in the milling business. I purchased wheat in the State 
of Michigan at my mill for 48 cents a bushel delivered at the 
mill. During the four years succeeding the life of that bill, 
which placed wheat upon the protected list at 20 per cent ad 
valorem, the production of wheat in this country amounted to 
625,000,000 bushels per year and the price 69.9 cents, a differ- 
ence to the farmer, as compared with the four years of Demo- 
cratic tariff laws, of $200,180,000. 

Now, my friends, let us go further. It is contended by the 
friends of this treaty that by placing wheat on the free list our 
exports will increase. How much truth or fact is there in that 
argument? I believe a fair comparison with our exports during 
the life of the Wilson bill would be a good test. Let me state 
what our exports were under that bill and for four years prior 
and the succeeding four years. 

Our total exports for the four years prior to the adoption of 
that bill were 417,000,000 bushels. And during these four long, 
lean, lank years, when the duty had been lowered on wheat to 
20 per cent ad valorem, we exported only 364,000,000 bushels. 

Now, for the next four years, with an increased rate of duty 
to 25 cents a bushel, there were 582,000,000 bushels exported. 
Is there anything in that argument that will lead any man of 
fair mind to contend that by lowering the duty on wheat we 
are going to increase our exports? If so, furnish me with 
the proof. While I am not from Missouri, I am a protectionist 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. If increasing the tariff increases the exports, how 
does it increase the price of wheat in this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, by protecting American in- 
stitutions and American capital the wheels of industry in this 
country run full time. The people are cncouraged under pros- 
perity [applause on the Republican side] and they languish under 
free trade. We produced less wheat in the country then tham 
we did before or since. Because of the price the farmer was de- 
pressed and he resorted to the production of some other article 
upon his farm from which he made some profit, and I contend 
that under a protective system when our institutions are run- 
ning full blast we can produce at a lower cost than when 
running on half-time, as I will try to show in another line of 
industry which I can, perhaps, make a little clearer than I can 
the question of wheat. But all know that the farmer of this 
country at that time was in poverty—not in good standing, but 
in poverty—during those four years; and again during those four 
lean years the statistics show that we consumed in this coun- 
try but 34 bushels of wheat per capita per annum, where, under 
existing law—and this condition has existed now for 12 years— 
the American people are consuming to-day nearly 64 bushels 
per capita per annum. A great orator once said upon the floor 
of this House in arguing for a protective tariff— 

Give work to the laboring man and you furnish him employment for 
his teeth. 

We consume more to-day than we did then, and that is rea- 
sonable, because our purchasing power is greater to-day than 
it was theh. It is perfectly reasonable when a man’s wages are 
$2 per day, as compared with $1 per day, that his purchasing 
power is just double, but his purchasing power is measured to 
a large extent by the prices paid for the articles that he con- 
sumes. Lower prices prevail to-day for oll farm products in 
this country than have prevailed now for several years. 

All will admit that for the last few years prices of farm prod- 
ucts have been abnormal, but during all that time manufactured 
products have gone on only at a reasonable price in this country. 
Labor has been advanced further than has the price of the 
manufactured product, but not quite in line with the adyance 
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i) the prices of agricultural produets; but with declining prices 
in all agricultural products to-day, we do not hear of any reduc- 
tion of wages in any institution in the country, or at least but 
very few. 

My friend Mr. MeCarn, a gentleman for whom I have the 
yery highest regard, in an article in the Independent, published 
as of April 6, said that the way to increase or 2id our markets 
is to aid the customer; that if you increase the purchasing 
power of the customer you will increase the markets for your 
own products. I agree with the gentleman fully in every respect 
in that statement, but when the gentleman from Massachusetts 
mnde that statement he was talking about Canada, about 
increasing the purchasing power of the Canadian, and there- 
fore, be said, givmg to our farmers in this country a better 
market for their products. The gentleman evidently overlooked 
the fact that when he was talking about increasing the pur- 
chasing power of seven aud a half or eight million people in 
Canada, he was striking a deathblow at 35,000,000 farmers 
ju the United States. The gentleman is overlooking the im- 
portant fact that when you are aiding the Canadian in his 
purchasing power by opening up our markets to him for his 
products, the farmers of the United States are the greatest 
purehasers of all products, both manufactured and agricultural, 
ou the face of the globe. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts would cast aside the 
85,000,000 men, women, and children on farms in this country 
and look solely to the interest of the Canadian in order that 
we might sell a little more barbed wire over there. Again, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts states in that article that on 
whent and flour we are sending to Canada more than we pur- 
chase from Canada. The gentleman is absolutely wrong in his 
figures. It is true that a great deal of exports of wheat and 
flour from this country enter Canada and leave Canada on their 
way to Europe, and I think the gentleman obtains his figures 
from such exportations, giving credit for all of that to Canada. 
But let me call his attention to the figures set forth in this trade 
treaty, in which he will find that last year we exported to 
Canada in round numbers less than 55,000 bushels of wheat. 
We imported from Canada during that same time nearly 153,000 
bushels of wheat. At the same time we exported to Canada, in 
round numbers, 31,000 barrels of flour and imported from 
Canada 144,000 barrels of flour. Where does the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts get his figures? When I was in the 
flour-mill business, like Mr. Carrer with his argument that he 
introduced, I went into the business because I had more money 
than brains, and very little of either, perhaps. I purchased a 
mill in my home town, and after getting into the business I 
found that we had in that city a milling capacity for 700 barrels 
of flour a day in a town with but 45,000 people, and the con- 
suming capacity of the people of that town was less than 200 
barrels per day, so that in order to run our mill for 10 hours 
n day we were obliged to export from the city 500 barrels of 
flour per day, and we had to go out into the world to find a 
8 for that much surplus flour manufactured in my home 
own, 

The question of exporting flour came up, and I examined the 
rates of freight abroad. We were at that time exporting a fair 
share of our product to Providence, R. I., on which we paid 73 
cents per barrel freight from Saginaw, Mich., to Providence, 
R. I. I found that the great flour mills of Duluth, Minn., and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul were at the same time sending flour 
to London, England, for 50 cents a barrel, and as soon as my 
supply of money ran out I went out of the flour business; and 
I would advise all of my friends to keep ont of the business 
unless you have very cheap fuel, such as water power, for you 
can not succeed beyond the limits of the county in which your 
2955 mill is located unless you have very cheap power or cheap 
nel. 

. SIMS. Would it annoy the gentleman if I interrupted 


Mr. FORDNEY. No; the gentleman would not annoy me. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it a fact, then, that we do lose on the wheat 
and flour we ship abroad? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; I do not say that; I do not think so. 

Mr. SIMS. If flour is higher and wheat is higher here than 
abroad, how can we sell abroad at a profit? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell you this much, my friend. It is 
an old argument, but I believe it is a correct one on the ques- 
tion of selling our stuff abroad cheaper than we sell at home, 
For illustration, my friend, I am in the Iumber business, and 
during the period of low prices which prevailed in 1907 we 
found we could not run our mill for 10 hours a day without 
piling up a very large amount of lumber on hand, with a large 
amount of capital invested, at a great risk of fire, and with 
no market for your lumber. 


In addition to that you will understand that in that business 
a man insuring his lumber is a coinsurer to the extent of 20 
per cent of the value of the lumber, so you can not get the 
full rate of insurance in this country on the value of your 
lumber and it is a great risk to pile up unlimited quantities. 


The important thing is where does your money come from. We 
found that we could perhaps market what lumber we. could. 
produce in an 8 hours’ run instead of 10 hours. We re- 
duced our hours from 10 to 8 per day and for 3 months 
we proceeded to try out that plan. We could not dispose of a 
superintendent, we could not dispose of a bookkeeper, we could 
not lessen our taxes, we could not lessen our insurance, we 
could not Jessen the depreciation of our property. In other 
words the overhead or dead expense goes on just the same 
whether you run 8 hours or 10 hours or 12 hours per day, 
and we found after running for 3 months under the best man- 
agement we could have that it cost $1 per thousand feet more 
to manufacture our lumber running 8 hours than it did to run 
10 hours and we were obliged to abandon that plan. Therefore 
I say, my friends, if you are engaged in an industry, be it 
farming or any other industry, by running to the fullest capac- 
ity is when you produce at the lowest possible cost and by 
running your institution, be it a farm or factory, and selling at 
a reasonable profit to the home consumption you can afford to 
export your surplus at cost, and still employ American labor and 
make more money than one could by closing down. 

Therefore, when we learn of goods being exported at a lower 
price than they are sold at home for, it is my candid opinion it 
is under such conditions, because when you are piling up a sur- 
plus and your warehouse is filled to the roof there is but one of 
two things to do—you must either unload that surplus or you 
must close the institution. And I ask you, in all spirit of fair- 
ness, whether under such circumstances it would be best for the 
proprietor to send abroad that surplus, emptying his warchonse 
and continue running, employing American Inbor and American 
capital, or to close down until the surplus is worked off? My 
business schooling, which has not been 2 short one, has taught 
me to believe that it is best to keep the wheels of the industries 
of this country running and employ American labor, because 
that labor is the best purchaser for our goods in the world. 
It furnishes us the greatest market for all our manufactured 
and agricultural products. As an illustration—and I am not 
making a political speech, but I believe the argument fits in on 
this treaty—we sold abroad last year $1,800,000,000 worth of 
American farm and manufactured products. The whole world 
consumed less than $14,000,000,000 worth of imported products, 
while here at home, Americans, citizens of the United States, 
consumed nearly $30,060,000,000 worth, or more than twice the 
total imports of the whole world outside of the United States. 
By opening up our tariff gates and letting into this country the 
cheaper products of all foreign countries, are you going to cur- 
tail that production at home and supply the citizens of the 
United States with articles made abroad rather than made at 
home? If so, you and I differ in our opinions, because I contend 
that any article, no matter what it may be, consumed in this 
country, that is imported from abroad—that is, a competitive 
article—is exceedingly high priced to the American people, be- 
cause it displaces just that much capital and just that much 
labor at home. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? í 

Mr. FORDNET. I will. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is the gentleman going to discuss the lumber 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to ask you one or two questions in 
regard to it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be glad to answer you. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENDALL. Has the gentleman concluded as to one of 
his propositions there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENDALL. Of course the gentleman understands, as all 
Republicans do, that our last platform declared for a tariff 
measuring the difference in productive cost in America and 
abroad. I want to inquire of the gentleman, who is a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, whether in the prepara- 
tion of the pending measure any report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which has been created to ascertain those facts, was in 
possession of the committee? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I thank the gentleman for the question. 
There was absolutely none at all. If so, it was in the hands 
of the majority. That is the first time I have had the pleasure 
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of using that term on the floor for 12 years. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to inquire further of the gentle- 
man if the Committee on Ways and Means undertook to revise 
the tariff on all the agricultural products of the country with- 
out availing itself of the information as to productive cost at 
home and abroad, which we supposed would be furnished by 
this Tariff Commission? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Does the gentleman now refer to the pro- 
posed free-trade bill? 

Mr. KENDALL. I refer to this bill and the companion 
anes popularly designated as the “farmers’ free-trade 

III.“ 

Mr. FORDNEY. So far as I am informed, not one word of 
information came from the Tariff Board or anywhere else to the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the preparation of this or 
the other or any other bills. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan 
has always been opposed to constituting a Tariff Board, I be- 
lieve, has he not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no. The gentleman misunderstands me. 
I have always been opposed to the creation of a tariff commis- 
sion, because I could see a difference between a tariff commis- 
sion and a tariff board, and while I have not been very enthu- 
siastic for a tariff board, I have contended that if there is any 
information that Representatives of this great people could 
have that they do not have in the preparation of those great 
laws, we should have it, no matter what channel it came 
through. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL, Would the gentleman like to haye more 
time? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would like to. I will 
try to get through as quickly as I can. 

Mr. DALZELL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man without limit for the present. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It so happens that the sub- 
ject of the cost of production of farm products in Canada and 
the United States is one of the subjects on which this so-called 
Tariff Board has made a report, as is evidenced in Senate 
Document No. 849, printed on March 1, 1911; and if the gen- 
tleman desired to obtain any information on that subject he 
could have consulted that report. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I thank the gentleman. I did not know 
that there was such a report. If so, it was not brought to the 
attention of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. KENDALI. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is it possible that the Committee on Ways 
and Means in preparing this important bill has utterly ignored 
that official report? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to the gentleman that I asked 
the question when the committee was reporting this bill, and 
some other gentleman asked the question, if some one were not 
going to call upon the Tariff Board for information on this 
subject, and it was said by some one of the gentlemen of 
the majority that they would have no hearings unless some- 
one should have additional information to present; that they 
thought they had a sufficient amount of evidence and informa- 
tion on file during the hearings that was presented to the 
Ways and Means Committee when the committee were prepar- 
ing the Payne tariff law. 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will in a moment. I then said to the gen- 
tleman that I understood that the Democratic Party were very 
anxious to have a tariff commission appointed in order that they 
might have better and more information on the subject of our 
tariff laws than had been obtained under present conditions. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to ask the gentleman why it 
is that the representatives of the steel interests and the lumber 
interests claim they are interested in the American workingmen 
when tens of thousands of foreign workingmen are working in 
the mills, while tens of thousands of American workingmen are 
walking the highways seeking employment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to my friend that I know of no 
law that discriminates against any man seeking employment 
and getting a fair day’s wages for a fair day's work. 


Do not limit me. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman, then, is not informed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, there are a lot of things that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan does not know. I admit that. [Laugh- 
ter.] The things that I do not know would make a great deal 
larger book than the things that I do know. But then there 
are a few things that I do claim to know, and those are the 
things that I am trying to express myself on here. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CONNELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait just one minute, if you please, sir. 
I will say now to the gentleman [Mr. BUCHANAN], who has 
mentioned the steel company, that I infer he has reference to the 
United States Steel Corporation. Let me say to my friend that 
I had occasion to ascertain not long ago the number of men 
employed by that one concern—the great United States Steel 
Co. I had oceasion to make inquiry, and learned the amount 
of money paid out by that one company to their labor last year, 
and I will give to you the astounding figures. I find that while 
it was stated by the president of that company—Mr. Gary, 
president of the United States Steel Co.—that they could pro- 
duce steel cheaper than any other company in this country, 
because nearly all other manufacturers of steel purchase more 
or less pig iron from them, on which the United States Steel 
Co. make a profit, yet they did not want to crush out compe- 
tition; they could run their institution without any protection 
at all, but in doing so their smaller competitors would be 
obliged to go out of business and they themselves would be com- 
pelled to reduce the wages paid to their labor. I found that 
last year that company had in their employ, in round numbers, 
225,000 men, and their pay roll reached nearly $175,000,000, or 
an average of about $2.70 per man per day. I do not want to 
see any law upon our statute books that will lower the price 
paid for labor in this country, whether that law is intended to 
protect a corporation, a copartnership, a farmer, or a laboring 
man, because when you lower the price paid to labor, as I have 
said, you are curtailing the purckasing power of your best cus- 
tomer in the land. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Can the gentleman give us the amount 
of dividends declared by that United States Steel Corporation 
for that same year? S 

Mr. FORDNEY. I never owned a share of stock in the 
United States Steel Corporation, or in any other steel com- 
pany, in my life. I know nothing about it, and I care less. I 
want to be courteous to the gentleman, but I do not know any- 
thing about it. I presume they pay good profits. If they do 
not, they are the biggest fools on earth. You and I would not 
be long in their shoes until we would try to make a reasonable 
profit upon our investment. If not, we would soon go out of 
business. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Would we kick if the profits were 
more than reasonable? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know. 
too high to suit me. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 
Trust? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to ask the gentleman, or any other 
man within the sound of my voice, was there ever a time in 
your life, or do you ever expect to see the time, when your 
profits will be so high that you object? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. ‘That being true, ought the law to 
give to me or any other person a right to gratify cupidity, and 
collect more than a fair profit through the instrumentality of 
a law that was created to enable that to be done? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, if you believe that the 
United States Steel Corporation, or any other corporation in 
this land, is exacting from the people a greater profit than it is 
entitled to, we bave antitrust laws upon our statute books to 
stop it immediately by proper proceedings, by the proper author- 
ity, and not through a revision of our tariff laws, in my opinion. 

Mr. CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman; but I will 
ask the gentleman to make his question brief, as I am con- 
suming too much time. 

Mr. CONNELL, I understood the gentleman to say that he 
went into the flour business at the time of the Wilson law, 
lost all his money, and made a failure of it. I want to ask 
him if he would have succeeded in that business except for 
the Wilson law, and if that was the reason why failure came 
to him in his experiment in the flour business, 


I have never seen profits 
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Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, I have learned long ago never 
to cry over spilt milk. I am not crying because I lost my 
money. The experience was well worth it, and I have been a 
died-in-the-wool protectionist ever since. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] I am going to stick to it. I believe, sir, our 
tariff laws at that time had much to do with low prices, because 
as a result of that law our industries were depressed in this 
country at that time. We were in poverty, sir. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; if the gentleman will pardon me, let 
me go on just a little while. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuin] frequently referred to me in his speech on Saturday. 
I did not interrupt him, because I seldom interrupt anyone who 
is making a speech on the floor of this House. I knew I would 
have an opportunity to answer him. I never saw or heard 
such a physical effort from any man in my Hfe as he made 
on Saturday. I will say to him that if the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn] will go in the Northern States 
and repeat that speech word for word, so that all the people 
north of the Mason and Dixon line may hear him in that great 
exhibition, I will guarantee him that there will not be a Demo- 
eratic Member of Congress returned to this House from that 
part of the country in the next two years. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The gentleman said that with lower prices we are more pros- 
perous. He is in favor of free trade. I never heard of any- 
thing that had the word “free” attached to it that I did not 
believe the gentleman from North Carolina would be in favor of. 
But let me call his attention to this fact: We had a Democratic 
administration in 1894, 1895, and 1896 and up to March 4, 1897. 
What were the prevailing conditions at that time? We had 
lower prices then. We had lower prices on everything pro- 
duced and consumed in this country. Were we in a more pros- 
perous condition then than we are to-day? Let me call the 
gentleman’s attention to this fact. He tried to taunt the Re- 
publicans. for failing to pass certain legislation, and said that a 
Republican President had called the Democrats together to undo 
that which a Republican Congress had done. I ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, who called Congress together in 
1897 to undo what the Democratie Party had done the only 
time they had an opportunity to enact our laws for over 50 
years? 

Let me tell you what you did. You bankrupted the Nation, or 
nearly so. Horses never were so cheap in this country as they 
were in 1804, 1805, and 1896, and yet every poor devil in the 
Jand had to go on foot. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNET. In just a minute. Beefsteak never was so 
cheap since Adam came on earth. I happened to be an alder- 
man in the town in which I lived, and during those lean years 
laboring men came to me in numbers and asked me to vote 
for a higher rate of wages for street laborers in our city because 
they said they could not afford meat but twice a week. Gen- 
tlemen, you never knew a time in your life, and I hope you 
never will know a time, when liver was in such great demand. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me finish this paragraph first. I am 
dealing with an answer to the gentleman from North Carolina. 
Clothing never was so cheap since the Republic was created, 
and our laboring men and their wives and their children went 
in tatters and rags, and you know it. We never were in need 
of clothing so much in our lives as we were during the four 
years when everything was so cheap. Can you deny it? If so, 
furnish your proof. Every laboring man in the land went 
about the country, and there were 3,000,000 unemployed labor- 
ing men, every one wearing a Democratic badge, a patch 8 by 
10 inches on the seat of his pants. [Laughter on the Republican 
Side.] 

You never knew ea time when there were as many farm mort- 
gages spread on our records in this country as there were during 
the life of that bill. What caused it? Low prices and poverty 
to the farmer. The farmer is just exactly like a great nation. 
When his bank account runs low and he does not produce the 
farm articles that he can convert into money for his necessary 
running expenses, he must (just like this Nation did when your 
party was in power) put a mortgage on his farm. 

But there is a day of reckoning when the mortgage must be 
paid. We are paying the interest, my friends, on the mortgage 
that your party put upon the Federal farm during your last 
administration. Tou will remember that you issued through 


your Executive $262,400,000 worth of Government bonds and 
sold them in Europe to get gold to put into the Treasury of the 
United States to pay the running expenses of this Government, 
upon which there was a premium of $30,000,000, or thereabouts, 
received, a total of $290,000,000 or more. 

That money was put in the Treasury not for any improve- 
ments-in the land, because the President had vetoed a river 
and harbor bill carrying an appropriation of 580,000,000, and 
when the people called Congress together to undo what your 
party had done, that money was gone and but a little of it left 
in the Treasury of the United States, 

We undid the things that you had done during your adminis- 
tration. We brought prosperity back to the country again, 
and the wheels of industry have rolled all over the Iand from 
that day to this, and if you will let us alone they will continue 
to roll. During these four years, in addition to the farm mort- 
gages that I have referred to, there was railroad property 
in this country in the hands of receivers to the tune of 
$1,800,000,000. The like has never been found in the history of 
the world before or since, when all industries languished as 
they did then. 

Mr. HOBSON. 
tion? 

Mr. FORDNEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. HOBSON. It is merely in connection with the gentle- 
man’s reference to the issue of bonds by the Democratic ad- 
ministration. I merely wish to ask the gentleman if that was 
not the result of the Sherman silver-purchase bill, a Republican 
measure, and if relief did not finally come with the repeal of 
that bill by a Democratic Congress? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps the gentleman is right. Whether 
he is or not I do not know, but I do know this, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Democratic Party issued the bonds to get the money, 
and it was all expended before our party again come into 
control. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNBEY. Certainly. 

Mr. POU. Is the gentleman talking about those same bonds 
for which the plates were made and ready when Mr. Cleveland 
came into office? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know when the plates were made. 
I know when they were put into execution. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Cleveland has stated in his book, over his own 
signature, that, as a matter of fact, those plates were all pre- 
pared before his predecessor went out of office. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe that statement has been denied 
time and time again; but I admired Mr. Cleveland, I believe, 
more than the average man in his party did. 

Mr. POU. Then the gentleman is willing, I imagine, to ac- 


Does the gentleman care to yield for a ques- 


| cept the late President’s statement as to the proof of that fact. 


Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, let me tell you this much. You 
know, and so do I, that the Wilson tariff bill did not bring suffi- 
cient revenue to this Government to pay our running expenses, 
and the present tariff law does. There are no such conditions 
existing to-day warranting the calling of Congress together in an 
extra session to undo something that the Republican Party has 
done, as existed then, and I will leave it to the world to decide, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I must get along a little faster. I want to 
call the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCatr] and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. II] to 
one thing. They are very carnest in their efforts to bring about 
the adoption of Canadian reciprocity. They are both protec- 
tionists. Just whether they can see beyond the limits of the 
State of Connecticut and the State of Massachusetts at this 
time I am not going to say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL rose. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Just one moment. Let me say to you, you 
wanted free trade in leather, and you voted for protection on 
shoes. I have repeatedly said, and I repeat now, that any step 
toward a reduction of our duties was only a step toward free 
trade. You are in favor of Canadian reciprocity, and here 
comes a full-born child of free trade, a bill that puts shoes on 
the free list and leather on the free lst, and I do wish it also 
put other things produced in New England on the free lst. 
{Applause and Jaughter.] I am going to ask you if you are 
going to vote for that bill. I am going to introduce a bill, and 
I give notice now, and no better protectionist has ever lived 
than is found in me—and I hope my Democratie friends will 
support it—to put ships on the free list, so that American 
goods may be carried between two American ports by any 
foreign ship, and we will see how New England will like that. 

Mr. HILL. New England men have fully as good eyesight 
as the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not doubt that. 
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Mr. HILL. And can see precisely as far into the tariff system, 
and I challenge him now to vote with me in accordance with 
the principles laid down in the Republican national platform, 
that the true measure of protection is the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad, and if he does it once, 
it will be the first time he ever did it in his life. [Laughter and 
applause.) - 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, my friend is an elegant gen- 
tleman; he is a splendid fellow, no better lived—though some 
people do not know it—but let me ask him to reason out this. 
I happened to be a member of the committee on resolutions: at 
the last Republican national convention 

Mr. HILL. Then the gentleman ought to be bound by the 
declaration. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Are you? 

Mr. HILL. Iam. On manufactures from New England and 
lumber from Michigan, and on wheat also and every other 
product that we have in the United States. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, now, do not get excited, because you 
are in error. That platform says that the Republican Party 
proposes to give protection to American industry a tariff wall 
sufficiently high to offset the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad and in addition thereto a fair profit. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Where in the name of God is there any 
protection for a profit in the free trade for which you vote? 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman wish an answer now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; come on, I am not afraid. 

Mr. HILL. I. will ask the gentleman whether the figures on 
the other side do not also include a fair profit for them? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Suppose the cost there was identical with 
the cost here? 

Mr. HILL, Then I would have no duty. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] > 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. 
Figure it out if you can. 

Mr. HILL. Where is their profit? 
cratic side.] 

Nr. FORDNEY. Let them keep their own market and we 
will keep ours. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HILL. We would with the addition of from $3 to $5 
a ton in our favor across the ocean. 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, you wanted to reduce the duty 
on wool, did you not? I had some wrestling with you, and one 
day you got angry—— [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. I think we were both a little excited. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You excited everybody in your presence. 
[Langhter.] You said that you had paid $12,000 losses on an 
industry in the last 90 days. You said that much to me. 

Mr. HILL. That is small. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And you wanted the duty changed so you 
might not incur further loss. 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What the devil did you want it changed for, 
then? [Laughter and applause.] Now, let me go further; let 
me show you the lack of wisdom in that resolution in the Re- 
publican platform adopted at Chicago, which I as a member of 
the committee protested against. I have always tried to be 
fair, just, and equitable, and have stood by the majority of my 
party, and I will continue to do so except on some measures 
which I protest against and refuse to go in caucus to be bound 
upon. 

Mr. HILL. I will stand 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait until I finish this sentence. That 
resolution provided for a duty sufficiently high to offset the 
difference in cost here and abroad, and in addition thereto a 
fair profit to our producers. Let me call the gentleman's at- 
tention to this fact: There is an abundance of evidence on file, 
sir, that labor in Germany, France, and England receives about 
one-half the pay the same class of labor receives in this coun- 
try. We will say when labor receives $1.50 a day in our fac- 
tories such labor receives but 75 cents in England, Germany, 
and France for the same class of labor. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. FORDNEY. In a minute; and I have in my possession a 
consular report where the American consul in Belgium had 
gone to the cotton mills in that country and found that the 
average laborer receiyes an average pay of but 18 cents a day. 
Now, then, going across the water the other way, what do you 
find? You find Japanese labor working for from 6 to 15 cents 
a day and Chinese labor from 8 to 10 cents a day in gold. Tell 
me, sir, how you are going to fix a tariff wall the same for all 
the nations of the world to offset the difference of cost here 
and abroad, unless you legislate against the cheapest paid labor 
in the world and under such circumstances then, sir, your tariff 
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wall is prohibitive to England, France, and Germany. It is 
an impossibility. It sounds well to the ear of a man who does 
not give consideration to these facts. I protested against it as 
being unwise legislation, and I would like to have the gentle- 
man in his time in his speech, and he will have all the time he 
wants, to answer that question. 

Mr. HOBSON. I do not wish 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will answer a question. When I get 
through with my remarks I will answer any questions that 
may be asked me. 

Mr. HOBSON. I merely desired to ask the gentleman in 
connection with that much-discussed proposition of the relative 
cost of labor in America and abroad, whether it is not a fact 
that the American laborer produces more than the laborer 
abroad, and for what he produces to-day receives less, broadly 
speaking, in most of the wage-earning departments of labor, 
receives less per unit of product, than the laborer abroad does, 
and is therefore the poorest paid laborer in the world? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think the gentleman is away off in his 
conclusions. I have not the time to furnish you statistics here 
to that effect, but if you will give me time I think that I can 
convince the gentleman absolutely that he is incorrect. If he 
will pardon me, I will go on. 

Now, then, upon the question of hay I wish to say a few 
words. Let me take up a few of the items mentioned in this 
bill. There is a duty at the present time of $4 a ton on hay. 
The State in which I live is a great producer of that product. 
Some $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 worth of hay was produced in 
the State of Michigan last year. I have here a hay trade jour- 
nal, published at Canajoharie, N. X., April 7, and I have several 
copies as well, and the prices given in each copy are practically 
the same, varying not more than 25 or 30 cents per ton on hay 
in our markets for seyeral weeks. But I want to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman here to the fact that on April 7 the 
price of hay in Boston was $22 per ton; in New York, $21.50 
per ton; in Jersey City, $21.50 per ton; in Brooklyn, $21 per 
ton; in Philadelphia, $20.50 per ton; in Pittsburg, Pa., $19.25 
per ton; and in Montreal, Canada, mind you, the same grade 
of hay is quoted at $11 a ton. The duty is $4 per ton, and the 
freight on hay from Montreal, Canada, to Pittsburg is 23 cents 
per 100 pounds in carload lots of 10 tons, making $4.60 freight, 
and freight and duty together are $8.60. This deducted from 
$19.25, the price of hay in Pittsburg, left the Canadian farmer 
$10.65 a ton for his hay f. o. b. Montreal. ; 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman now yield 
for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; if the gentleman will make it short. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Is the gentleman aware that 
upon hay No. 1 the price on January 2 at Toronto was $18 and 
in New York $16? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I am not. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. That is a fact. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, there were some conditions of the 
roads or scarcity of the article in the market that caused it, 
and it must haye been due to some abnormal condition, because 
the price here in this trade journal runs about the same, run- 
ning along week after week, just as I have given it to you, and 
any man will find by searching the record that the price of hay 
in Montreal is always below our price in this country just 
about the amount of the duty and the freight. Then will any 
man in fayor of this measure contend that by removing the duty 
of $4 per ton upon hay it will not reduce the price of hay in 
our market or increase it in Canada? 

It has been stated time and time again, and by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnt1n], I believe, on Saturday, 
that this bill will not cause a reduction of prices in this conn- 
try on farm products; that it will not injure the farmers. 
There is only one way, in my opinion, that this bill could injure 
the farmers, and that is by lowering the price of his farm 
products, and if the importation of Canadian products into 
this country does not lower the price of the products of the 
farmer, it certainly will not lower it to the consumer. And 
then, who is benefited? And if the friends of this measure 
who stand here and contend that it is not in any way going to 
injure the farmer, I ask who are you legislating for? You are 
legislating for the Canadian absolutely. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER. I am much interested in the gentleman's 
speech, and if he will permit me I desire to ask him a question 
on the topic which he discussed a moment ago—the question of 
reasonable profits guaranteed by the platform of the Republican 
Party. I am a protectionist, and always have been, and the 
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gentleman is a very strong protectionist. I believe that the 
first time that principle ever was enunciated in the platform of 
the Republican Party was in the Chicago convention of 190S— 
that is, the provision for a reasonable profit. It never was in 
cur national platform until 1908. Is not that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know, sir; I presume that is right. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. I think the preyious platforms simply 
provided for an equalization of competitive conditions by the 
imposition of a tariff. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman, please make 
your question as short as you can. I will appreciate it. 

Mr. COOPER. Now, then, after we haye established the cost 
price abroad and the cost price here, and imposed the tariff to 
equalize conditions, how much of a tariff is to be imposed In 
order to yield a reasonable profit? And is the reasonable profit 
to be 5 per cent, or is it to be 6 per cent, or is it to be 8 per 
cent, or is it to be 10 per cent upon a particular businéss? Is 
it to be the same on all businesses? How is that to be adjusted? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My idea is this: That since 1897 we have 
had a tariff law upon our statute books under which the 
American people, both labor and capital, have been prosperous, 
I am old enough to remember back—my memory is not so short 
that it does not run back to 1894, 1895, and 1896—when con- 
ditions were different, and when we operated under a different 
tariff law, when we all suffered financial loss, while labor was 
the greatest sufferer in the land. I believe that our tariff laws 
which have been on our statute books since August, 1897, are 
sufficient to warrant a fair profit to the American people. I 
contend and insist that we should continue under that policy 
until we have been fully convinced that other conditions are 
necessary. 

Mr. COOPER, Will the gentleman permit just another ques- 
tion right there? A 

Mr. FORDNEY. In just a minute. I had not finished on 
hay. I want to complete my answer to the gentleman. Under 
the Wilson bill the duty on hay was $2 a ton. Under existing 
law and under the law known as the Dingley tariff law the 
duty has been $4 a ton. Under previous laws the duty was, as 
I remember it now, $4 a ton, which was the rate under the 
McKinley law. 

Some gentlemen say that if this tariff law is abrogated it 
will not injure the farmer or his products. For three years 
during the life of the Wilson bill—four years, including a year 
of suspense—we imported 625,000 tons of hay from Canada, 
and for the last three years we have imported only 113,000 tons. 
The rate is $4 per ton. It was $2 per ton then. There was a 
great increase of importations under free trade—no; not under 
free trade, but under a lower rate of duty—a much greater 
importation then than now. Do not those figures show that by 
reducing the duty we shall certainly have increased importa- 
tions? And if Canada does not expect to send more of her 
goods to our market in consequence of the reduction of these 
duties, why is she in favor of this reduction? She can change 
her tariff laws on our goods going into Canada at any time with- 
out our having anything to say about it at all, as we can change 
the rate of duty on her goods coming into this country. 

Now, my friends, another great and important industry in 
our State is the production of beans. We produced some 
$15,000,000 worth of beans in the State of Michigan last year. 
Under the Wilson bill the duty on beans was 20 per cent ad 
valorem. That is my recollection now. Under existing law the 
rate of duty is 45 cents per bushel, For the first year under 
the Wilson bill we imported 1,160,000 bushels of beans from 
Canada. How much was it last year? For the last three or 
four years we imported less than 150,000 bushels a year. Will 
any man, then, contend that by lowering the duty on beans 
Canadian beans will not be brought into competition with 
American-grown beans—that great and magnificent crop grown 
in this country? ; 

England produces beans for export for almost the whole 
world, and she has a preferential rate of duty into Canada 
below that which is given to us. I ask you, my friends, what 
will prevent Canada from purchasing for home consumption 
English-grown beans and dumping into our market her whole 
bean crop? Oh, it is absolute nonsense, it seems to me, to say 
that a reduction of the duty on beans will not increase the 
importation of beans from Canada, and thus lower our prices, 

Mr. HARRISON of New York, Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I will. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does the gentleman know 
that the Massachusetts Cost of Living Commission found that 
beans brought a higher price in the markets of Canada than in 
the United States? 


Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not know it. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It is a fact. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If so, how, then, can Canadians send to our 
markets 150,000 bushels a year and pay a duty of 45 cents a 
bushel? Explain that, if you will. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 3 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KrronIn] spoke 
about cotton, Somebody on this side of the House said to him, 
“Tf you will vote for free lumber, I will vote for free sugar.” 
He said, “ Why, I will vote for both of them.” Did you ever 
see anything that had the word “free” attached to it that 
he would not vote for? j 

Let me call his attention to cotton. Although it is not in 
this bill, it is discussed in this Senate Document 862. Let 
me say to the gentleman from North Carolina that I know this 
much about the cotton industry in the South, that before there 
were any cotton mills in the Southern States raw cotton sold 
down there at 5 cents a pound. I was there and I know what 
I am talking about. In 1892 and 1893 there were practically 
no cotton mills in the South, and the southern farmers, for a 
normal crop of 10,000,000 bales, received 5 cents per pound, or 
$300,000,000. What is the price to-day and what are the con- 
ditions down there? There are in the South to-day nearly 
11,000,000 spindles at work in the cotton mills, employing Ameri- 
ean capital and American labor. In speaking of the New Eng- 
land States the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] 
said they were going to transfer the cotton mills from New Eng- 
land to the South, or words to that effect. There are 15,000,000 
spindles at work in the cotton mills of New England, a total of 
26,000,000 spindles in the United States. The price of cotton 
to-day is high, largely, I contend, the result of competition be- 
tween American cotton mills and the foreign demand for cotton. 
Ten million bales, a normal crop in the South to-day, instead 
of bringing $300,000,000 to southern farmers as it did when the 
price was 5 cents per pound, now bring to those farmers 
$900,000,000. [Applause.] 

There is a cotton mill in a little town in Mississippi that I 
am familiar with. I went through that mill and saw every part 
of it to familiarize myself with it. There are 20,000 spindles 
at work in that mill. Based on that number of spindles, there 
are more than 500 cotton mills in the South to-day working 
on raw cotton raised in this country, employing American labor, 
that was not employed in the South 20 years ago or 17 years 


ago. 

In the face of the fact that there are 26,000,000 spindles work- 
ing in the cotton mills of the United States to-day, we exported 
from this country directly to Europe and to Japan a large 
quantity of raw cotton and purchased back from those coun- 
tries last year $86,000,000 worth of cotton fabrics, Do you be- 
lieve it is a good plan for a farmer in Jones County, Miss., who 
raises cotton on a farm adjoining the city limits of a town 
where there is a cotton factory, to send his raw cotton abroad 
and employ Belgian labor that receives 18 cents a day, and then 
purchase a pair of overalls when they come back to this coun- 
try, made by that cheaper labor in Belgium, instead of encour- 
aging the production of cotton or the building of another factory 
in this country and keeping the money at home? Oh, my 
friends, if you will go down South and preach to the southern 
cotton growers what you preached here on Saturday, and give 
them the facts and figures, you will make a Republican of every 
southern white man. 

The gentleman from North Carolina said he would vote for 
free sugar. Sugar is not in the bill, but it bears upon this 
subject. We have but one trade treaty upon our statute books 
to-day, and God forbid that there ever be another like it. That 
is Cuban reciprocity. I have talked so much about that subject 
that I am called a crank on sugar, but let me call your atten- 
tion briefly to a few facts and figures. I was in Congress at 
the time that bill became a law. I protested against it and 
voted against it then. Thank heaven it never became a law by 
my vote. ‘The balance of trade between this country and Cuba 
at that time was $8,000,000 a year in favor of Cuba. Last 
year it had grown to the enormous sum of $70,043,000. Let me 
tell the gentlemen on this side and on that side of the House 
what you did when you voted for Cuban reciprocity. You 
lowered the duty on sugar coming from Cuba 20 per cent below 
the rate paid on sugar coming from all other countries, which 
are all countries except our insular possessions. You reduced 
it 20 per cent. We have imported from Cuba during the life 
of that treaty 11,500,000 tons of sugar. This reduction of 
20 per cent below the Dingley rate on that sugar sums up 
$77,510,000 the Ist day of January last lost to the United States 
Treasury. 

Have the consumers of sugar in this country purchased their 
sugar for any less money than they did before? No; notwith- 
standing the fact that the world’s supply of sugar before and 
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after the adoption of that treaty has been plenty, notwithstand- 
ing we have never had a famine on sugar or a short crop, so 
that the country’s supplies would be advanced on that account, 
we have not bought sugar for a fraction of a cent less. 

This is a step in the same direction. Do not forget when 
you voted for a reduction of the duty on sugar coming from 
Cuba, and when you vote for the reduction of the duty on goods 
coming from any country in the world, instead of voting in the 
interest of the consumers of this country you are voting money 
into the pockets of foreigners or some one other than our 
consumers. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield, yes. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to this 
fact, that under the reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands, 
which was entered into during the seventies, sugar was brought 
in free from those islands. The duty was removed entirely. 
The result was that the sugar was not reduced in price to the 
consumer a fraction of a cent, but a number of men who did the 
importing became multimillionaires as a consequence. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
In this country we have produced from cane and beets sugar as 
follows: Taking the same value for the total of all the crops 
mentioned from 1879 to date, about $4.70 per hundred pounds, we 
produced $8,535,000 worth. Ten years later, in 1889, we pro- 
duced $14,000,000 worth. In 1899 we produced $20,000,000 
worth. Just then the great beet-sugar industry took hold 
under protection guaranteed in the Republican platform adopted 
at the St. Louis convention in 1896, and the next four 
years, 1904, our crops had grown from $20,000,000 worth to 
$63,000,000 worth, and in 1909 to 576, 655.000. It costs, in round 
numbers, to produce sugar from beets $3.90 a hundred pounds. 
It costs more in the Northern States than in the arid-land dis- 
trict to produce a pound of sugar from beets. In Michigan it 
costs about 4 cents to produce a pound. I have figures that will 
show what, under free trade, if the gentleman from North 
Carolina could haye his way, the Sugar Trust could produce 
refined sugar for per pound if made from foreign imported raw 
sugar. 

On the 18th of April, according to Willett & Gray's Trade 
Sugar Journal, sugar in bond in New York is quoted at $1.91 
a hundred pounds. The duty on that imported sugar from duty 
paying countries, except Cuba, is $1.68}, and it costs 40 
cents per hundred pounds to refine this sugar, or a total cost 
of $3.99}, practically 4 cents per pound. But, my friends, our 
imported sugar from duty paying countries comes principally 
from Cuba. We imported about 1,750,000 tons last year, while 
three-quarters of it came from Cuba. Deducting 20 per cent 
of this duty from the Dingley law, which rate we give to Cuba, 
and the Sugar Trust can produce a pound of refined sugar and 
put it on the market in the United States for $3.65 per hundred 
pounds, or about one-third of a cent below what it can be 
produced for in this country. Remove the duty on sugar 
altogether and the great American Sugar Refining Co. and the 
Arbuekles and others in the refining business can import from 
foreign countries all the sugar we consume, reduce the price 
below what sugar can be produced for in this country, and 
refine enough to wipe out of existence their competitors, and 
up will go the price again as of old. 

And so when the gentleman from North Carolina says that 
he will vote for free trade on sugar, I am safe in saying that 
the sugar-refining companies in this country would pay a 
million dollars a head for men of the same opinion, until sugar 
is put on the free list. I impute no dishonest motives to him 
or any other man at all. Do not so misunderstand me, but 
inen who will vote for free sugar are misguided. That is the 
point. It is well known that the Sugar Trusts of this country 
have been recently prosecuted for dishonest methods, and I say 
anything that will give them an advantage over the domestic 
industry they would move heaven and earth to bring about. So 
I criticize my friend from North Carolina for being a free 
trader on sugar. I am not. 

Now, I am going to close. I have detained the House alto- 
gether too long, much longer than I had intended, but I have 
tried in my plain way to express to you my judgment about 
the enactment of this law, to show that if it is put upon our 
statute books it means the death knell to the farmers of this 
country. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Wim the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman stated awhile ago in answer 
to an inquiry of mine that he would touch upon the lumber 
question before he concluded. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I had forgotten. I will do 
that briefly. Let me say that in this treaty it is proposed to 
put rough lumber coming from Canada upon the free list, and, 


again, the treaty reduces the duty on dressed lumber, accord- 
ing to the amount of work done upon it, below the prices fixed 
in the Payne tariff law. If you will take last year’s prices of 
the imports of lumber from Canada, you will find that the rates 
fixed in this treaty are about 5 per cent ad valorem, while our 
lumber of the same grade going into Canada, with the same 
amount of work put upon it, must pay 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Canadians do not change their rate on lumber at all by the 
crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i.” Gentlemen, I say 
that it is absolutely unfair to put the product of that great, 
magnificent industry, the product of the mills, upon the free 
list unless you are going to help the consumer, and I ask you 
whether or not the reductions recently made inured to the bene- 
fit of the consumers? 

I have information in my possession from a gentleman in 
Pittsburg whom I know well, a lumber dealer, who recently 
went into Canada and contracted for 10,000,000 feet of lumber, 
white pine, to be brought to this country, and before the parties 
in Canada would close their contract with him for this lumber 
they insisted upon and did write into that contract a provision 
that if this treaty becomes a law he shall pay $1.25 per thou- 
sand feet more for his lumber. I can produce a copy of that 
contract if necessary. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have heard it frequently contended that 
the kinds of lumber produced in Canada and shipped into the 
United States, or that would be under free lumber with Canada, 
will not compete with the grades of Jumber produced in this 
country. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is not a grade of lumber made from 
any tree cut in the forests of Canada that does not come 
directly into competition with the same grade of lumber pro- 
duced in this country and in nearly every State in the Union 
where lumber is produced. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman not think, then, that if 
this treaty goes into operation it will necessarily depress the 
price of lumber in the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It will do one of two things, as I have 
contended all along in my argument. It will either lower the 
price of the article to the consumer in this country or it will 
not. If it does lower the price to the consumer in this country, 
then it injures the industry and the twelve hundred thousand 
men employed in the sawmills of this country. If it does not 
lower the price to the consumer, no one will be benefited but the 
Canadian. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Just one more question. Was that not the 
effect upon the lumber industry in the United States under the 
free-lumber provision of the Wilson bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, whether that bill was re- 
sponsible for it or not I will not now attempt to argue, but it 
fs my belief that it was. Prices were low, and the lumber 
industry was in bad shape. A great many concerns in the 
country went into bankruptcy or into the hands of a receiver. 
Labor employed in the camps received $16 per month and board, 
whereas labor now receives $10 and $45 per month and board. 
It was the same in every other industry in the country. 

Let me go a step further. In this bill it is proposed to put 
print paper and pulp on the free list. At the same time every 
Province in Canada has placed an embargo upon her pulp weod. 
There are 824 paper mills in this country with $400,000,000 
capital invested. There are thousands of men employed in those 
paper and pulp mills. They produced last year nearly 
$300,000,000 worth of product. Many of those mills largely 
depend now for their supply of wood upon Canada, yet in this 
treaty Canada absolutely refuses to permit the changing of 
her laws in a single Province to Iet us have her raw material 
for our paper mills in this country, but at the same time this 
bill proposes to put print paper on the free list. 

Take out that provision of the law which puts print paper 
on the free list and there is not a Republican newspaper or 
magazine in the broad land that will not oppose it. Every one 
of them would rise up fn arms against the treaty. I have been 
reliably informed that William R. Hearst, of New York, a 
prominent newspaper publisher, purchases 300 tons of paper 
daily. If he believed that the removal of the duty on print 
paper, which is about $4.90 per ton—say, for ensy figuring. $5 
per ton—if he believes that he can buy his print paper for 
just that much less money, the amount of the duty, which would 
be $1,500 per day on his raw material, do you expect him, Mr. 
Hearst, to oppose Canadian reciprocity? No; he is no such 
philanthropist. Every newspaper in the land has a selfish in- 
terest. They are striking a blow at the agriculturist to get 
their print paper free and discriminating against one of the 
most important industries in the land. 

Gentlemen, I thank you, and I have defained you already too 
long. [Loud applause.] 
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Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the gen- 
tleman occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 2 hours and 
2 minutes, making a total for that side of 3 hours and 27 min- 
utes occupied. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I rise for 
the purpose of asking unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
an act passed by the parliament of New Brunswick and ap- 
proyed by the governor of that Proyince on Thursday last. 
It goes into effect on October 1 next. The title of this measure 
is as follows: 

An act respecting the manufacture of spruce and other pulp wood 
cut on Crown lands, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I may print 
this act in the Recorp in connection with the few remarks that 
I may make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RERORD, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, The gentleman from 
Florida forces me to read the act. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. All right; read it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I shall first take the op- 
portunity of commenting upon it. 

As you all know, the New Brunswick forests are principally 
owned by that Province, and all rights to cut timber are leased 
from time to time to private parties. By the terms of the ew 
act every license to cut spruce or other soft wood, trees or 
timber, except pine and poplar, “shall contain and be subject 
to the condition that all such timber cut under the authority or 
permission of such license or permit shall be manufactured in 
Canada; that is to say, into merchantable pulp or paper or 
into sawn lumber, woodenware utensils, or other articles of 
commerce or merchandise as distinguished from the said spruce 
or other timber in its raw or unmanufactured state.” 

In other words, at the very moment when our political neces- 
sity is forcing us to make one-sided concessions to Canada, at 
the very moment when we are engaged in reducing our agri- 
cultural and other tariff schedules under the specious pretense 
of reciprocal agreement, that is the time chosen by a great 
Provinee of Canada for striking a blow at our manufacturers. 
After October 1 next we shall no longer be able to import our 
wooden raw material from New Brunswick. What a comment 
this is on the doctrine that this reciprocity agreement will give 
us cheaper raw materials! Its first result is to forbid us raw 
materials altogether, 

No one knows better than I that these remarks are falling 
on deaf ears. No one knows better than I that New Brunswick 
Jumber is not manufactured in the South, whose relentless grip 
has been fastened on this branch of the Government. History, 
however, has an unpleasant way of repeating itself. Already 
at least one great Province of the Dominion has adopted the 
Canadian policy which existed during the continuance of our 
reciprocity treaty of 1854. To those of you who heard the 
debate in this House two months ago I need not recall the 
fact that by unfriendly legislation throughout the continuance 
of the Elgin treaty Canada contrived to render valueless the 
concessions which she made us, 

Now, I shall read the act: 

An act respecting the manufacture of spruce and other pulp wood cut on 
Crown lands, 


Be it enacted by the licutcnant governor and legistative assembly as 
ollows: 
f 1. All sales of timber licenses by the surveyor general, which shall 
hereafter be made and which shall convey the right to cut and remove 
spruce or other soft wood trees, or timber, other than ee and pop- 
lar suitable for manufacturing pulp or paper, and all licenses or 
permits to cut such timber on the limits and berths so sold, and all 
claims entered into, or other authority conferred by the said surveyor 

eneral, by virtue of which such timber may be cut upon lands of the 
‘rown, shall be so made, issued, or granted subject to the condition 
set forth in the first regulation of schedule A of this act, and it shall 
be suficient if such condition be cited as “ the manufacturing condition" 
in all such licenses, permits, agreement, or other writing. 

2. The resolutions set out in schedule A of this act are hereby ap- 
proved and confirmed and declared to be legal and valid to all intents 
and purposes, and the sale shall apply to all licenses or permits here- 
after issued, whether for the first time or in renewal of licenses or 
permits heretofore issued or granted. 

3. The lieutenant governor in council may make any further or addi- 
tional regulations necessary to enable the Sebald? bs general to carry 
into 1 the object and intent of the regulations contained in 
schedule A. 

4. No licensee of any timber license or permit shall hereafter sell, 
assign, or in aey way transfer to any other person or company the 
interest of such licensee therein under such license until such licensee 
shall have paid to the Province the sum of $4 per mile. 

5. The first three sections of this act and the regulations thereby 
apres shall not come into force until the Ist day of October, A. D. 


SCHEDULE A. 


1. Every timber license or permit conferring authority to cut sprace 
or other soft wood trees, or timber, not being pne or poplar suitable 
for manufacturing pulp or paper, on the ungranted lands of the Crown 
shall contain and be subject to the condition that all such timber cut 
under the authority or permission of such license or permit shall be 
manufactured in Canada; that is to say, into merchantable pulp or 
paper, or into sawn lumber, woodenware utensils, or other articles of 
commerce or merchandise, as distinguished from the said spruce or 
other timber in its raw or unmanufactured state; and such condition 
shall be kept and observed by the holder or holders of any such timber 
licenses or permit who shall cut or cause to be cut spruce or other soft 
wood trees, or timber, not being pine or poplar, suitable for manufac- 
turing pulp or paper under the authority thereof, and by any other 
person or persons who shall cut or cause to be cut any of such wood trees 
or timber, under the authority thereof, and all such wood, trees or 
timber, cut into logs or lengths or otherwise shall be manufactured in 
Canada as aforesaid. It is hereby declared that the cutting of spruce 
or other soft wood trees, or timber, not being pine or poplar suitable for 
manufacturing pulp or paper, into cord wood or other lengths, is not 
manufacturing same within the meaning of this regulation. 

2. Should any holder of a timber license or permit, or any seryant 
or agent of such holder, or any person acting for him or under his 
authority or permission, violate or refuse to keep and observe the 
condition named in the preceding regulation, then, and in such case, 
the license or permit to cut spruce or other softwood trees or timber 
not being pine or poplar on the limit or berth, territory, lot or lots 
included in the license or permit, and on which or on any part of which 
there was a breach of such regulation, or a refusal to observe or keep 
the same, shall be suspended and held in abeyance and shall not be 
reissued, nor shall n new license or permit issue unless and until 
so directed by the Lientenant Governor in Council and then only upon 
suan terms and conditions as the Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
mpose. 

3. The surveyor general, his officers, servants, and agents may do 
all things necessary to prevent a breach of the aforesaid condition 
and to secure compliance therewith and may for such purpose take, 
seize, hold, and detain all logs, timber, or wood so cut as aforesaid, 
and which it is made to appear to the surveyor general it is not the 
intention of the licensee, owner or holder, or person in possession of, 
to manufacture or cause to be manufactured as aforesald in Canada, 
or to dispose of to others who will have the same so manufactured 
in Canada until security shall be given to His Majesty satisfactory to 
the surveyor general that the said condition wlll be kept and observed 
and that such logs, timber, or wood will be manufactured in Canada 
as aforesaid; and in the event of the refusal on the part of the 
licensee, owner, or holder, or person in possession of such logs, timber, 
or wood to give such security, within four weeks after notice of such 
seizure and demand of security by or on behalf of the surveyor general, 
then the surveyor general may sell or cause to be sold such logs, timber, 
or wood be public auction after dne advertisement to some person or 
persons who will give such security to His Majesty as the surveyor 
punes may require that such logs, timber, or wood shall be manu- 
actured in Canada. The proceeds of such logs, timber, or wood shall, 
after such seizure and sale, and any sum due and owing to His 
Majesty for or in respect of my timber dues, ground rent, or on ac- 
count of the purchase of any timber or timber berths by the owner, 
licensee, or holder of a permit, or other person who has cut or caused 
to be cut such logs, timber, or wood, or who is the owner or holder 
of the same, to be paid over to the person entitled to the same. 

4. Provided, nevertheless, That nothing in the preceding regulations 
which requires spruce or other timber, not being pine, suitable for 
manufacturing pulp or paper, to be manufactured in Canada as afore- 
said shall apply to logs, timber, or wood cut and in use in Canada for 
fuel, building, or other purposes for which logs, timber, or wood, in the 
unmanufactured state are or may be used. 

5. After seizure the burden of proving that the timber is to be 
manufactured in Canada shall be on the owners of such timber. 

6. Where the timber to be seized is mixed up with other timber, the 
whole of the timber may be attached and dealt with accordingly until 
satisfactorily separated. 


During the reading of the above the following colloquy 
occurred: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I can not understand the gentleman. 
We do not know what he is reading. I will make the point of 
order the gentleman must read so that we must understand it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, is the point 
of order sustained? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I am going to insist 
that this House do not degenerate into a circus, even if the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] is playing the chief 
role. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It is the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CLank] who has issued tickets for admission to 
that circus. [Laughter] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I insist that I have a 
right to hear what is going on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already ruled that there 
is no rule by which the Chair can compel a Member of the House 
to rend in any other manner than he himself sees fit. Therefore 
the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the Chair mean to hold that 
Members can get up on this floor and read a document or make 
a speech in some jargon that is absolutely unintelligible, under 
the rules of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair means to hold what the Chair 
has already stated, that there is no rule by which the Chair 
can control the manner in which a gentleman reads a paper in 
his own time. 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Whether it is intelligible or not? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not suppose that the 
gentleman from Florida means to be annoying in objecting to 
printing this telegram in the Recorp, but I maintain it is an im- 
portant thing that the House should have in its possession 
to-morrow a full statement of that act, passed by the New 
Brunswick Legislature on Thursday. For that reason, inasmuch 
as I um allowed only five minutes, I am reading rapidly, so as 

to get the matter into the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, as a matter 
of fact, was not my time taken up in the discussion of the par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman had that in mind, and per- 
mitted the gentleman to go beyond the strict five minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more. 

After the reading: 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yield back the balance 
of my time. f 

Mr. DALZELL. How much time has the gentleman occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. (Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] now yield some time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
ane New York [Mr. Harrison]. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, two months 
ago the Canadian reciprocity agreement went through this 
House with an overwhelming majority, only to meet an un- 
timely end in the august body at the other end of this Capitol, 
done to death by the standpatters, and by them unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung. 

When I voted for this bill, as a member of the minority, I 
did so because I believed it was the most that we could hope 
to obtain from a Republican administration. But now that 
we are members of the majority, I shall vote for it because it 
is the first step in the Democratic plan of tariff reform. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I am glad of an opportunity to follow my friend from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Porpnex]. From sitting two years on the Ways and 
Means Committee with him I have learned that whenever I 
am on the opposite side of an economic question from the gen- 
tleman from Michigan I am bound to be in the right, so that 
when I follow him upon this floor, taking the opposite side of 
this question, I know that I am standing upon solid and sub- 
stantial ground. ‘The gentleman from Michigan is the highest 
protectionist of them all. He is the author of the now historic 
phrase that for him the best tariff revision would be to make 
the Dingley rates the bottom and the blue vault of heaven the 
top.” Now, after the Napoleon of the standpatters, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DLzrrzl, shall have fled from 
the field with his broken and disheartened cohorts, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, playing the part of Cambronne, will stand 
there with the Jast remnants of the Old Guard, ready to die, 
but never to surrender. 

He has favored us to-day with a rebash of all the old protee- 
tion arguments to which we have listened for now these 10 
years past—arguments which the country repudiated at the last 
congressional election. 

Chief among his arguments was the threadbare, time-worn 
Republican claim as to the effect of the Wilson tariff law upon 
the articles protected by the present tariff. He says that the 
price of wheat went down under the Wilson law all on account of 
the tariff protection being taken off, but he neglects to state 
that in those days the price of cotton was down to 6 cents, and 
cotton had no tariff tax upon it. He neglects to state, what 
so often has been stated from this side of the Chamber, and 
much better than I can formulate it, that the financial depression 
of those days, in so far as it was due to any legislation whatever, 
was dne entirely to the conduct of affairs by the preceding 
Republican administration. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
And he fails to call attention to the oft-stated fact that the 
issue of bonds debited against President Cleveland was an in- 
heritance that fell to President Cleveland from the preceding 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury, who left a bankrupt 
Treasury and had the plates already engraved from which those 
bonds were to be printed and issued. 

Now, the gentleman from Michigan, in coming down to a 
discussion of the present tariff act in comparison with the 
Wilson tariff law, states the Wilson tariff law did not bring 
in enough reyenue to run the Government. The reason why 
that is so is because an integral part of the Wilson tariff law 
was the income-tax provision, passed at the same time, but the 
income-tax law was then declared unconstitutional. At the 
present moment the movement throughout the United States 
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to enable us to amend the Constitution so as to place an Inceme- 
tax law upon the statute books is pressing to a triumphant con- 
clusion, and in my belief it will be the best means of accom- 
plishing a genuine tariff reform that this country has ever 
seen. 

But the gentleman from Michigan went further and made the 
bold statement, by way of contrast, that the present tariff 
law, the Payne-Aldrich Act, does produce enough revenue to run 
the Government. If the gentleman would look over the most 
recent receipts at the Treasury, he would find that the present 
tariff law is running some $12,000,000 behind what was ex- 
pected, and that there would be a present deficit in the Treas- 
ury if it were not for the increase in receipts from internal- 
1 taxation, amounting to about $16,000,000 in round 

gures. 

On Saturday afternoon we had the pleasure of listening to 
the maiden speech of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hrxps], 
and I think that every Member of the House wishes him well in 
his new position in this House. But it struck me, in listening 
to the academic discussion of the history of farm protection by 
the gentleman from Maine, that he has served so long at the 
right hand of the Speaker that he has grown a little bit out of 
touch with the farmers of the United States. The gentleman 
from Maine rehearsed for our benefit the experiences of Ger- 
many and England, which he says we should follow. He re- 
cited for our benefit the tariff law of Germany, which he says 
protects the agricultural products of that nation, and he repre- 
sented to us the benefits that that had brought to the German 
farmer. 

But the gentleman from Maine, in describing the dramatic 
manner in which Bismarck gave up his free-trade position and 
gave himself over hand and foot to the agragrians, failed to 
say that he did so, not at the demand of the farmers of Ger- 
many, but at the demand of the agragrians, as they are caHed— 
the great noblemen of Prussia, the great landed proprietors who 
control all the farming lands of the Prussian kingdom, and 
who, while retaining all the profit that they can make out of 
the tariff law or other restrictive measures for themselves, 
grind down their tenant farmers in sweat into the soil of that 
land. And I will tell the gentleman from Maine that the re- 
strictions placed upon Germany by the agragrians are the 
chief cause of the present economie discontent in the German 
Empire. 

Now as to England. The gentleman from Maine advauced 
an argument, recently prepared and presented by the tariff 
commission of England, in favor of placing a tax upon agri- 
cultural products. Why, the gentleman from Maine is evidently 
not aware of the fact that protection is as dead as a doornail in 
England to-day, and has never been more so through the whole 
history of the British Empire. 

He seems to make use of the recommendations of the British 
tariff board in very much the same way that standpatters in this 
country hope to make use of the recommendations of our so- 
called Tariff Board. Our Tariff Board is devised to continue 
the reign of protection. Let me show you what I believe would 
be the effect of the application by the Tariff Board of the 
principle announced in the last Republican platform of the 
proper method of establishing tariff rates, This says that it 
should be the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad plus a reasonable profit for the manufacturer. Now, I 
will tell you exactly where that would lead yon. If you applied 
that strictly, if you ascertained exactly the difference in the eost 
of production here and abroad, and then added a reasonable 
profit for the American manufacturer, what you would bring 
about would be an absolutely prohibitive protection; because if 
you have eliminated the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad you have destroyed the abHity of anybody outside 
of the United States to send anything in here, and then you 
haye driven the thing home by adding a reasonable profit for 
the American manufacturer. 

Now, certainly if this so-called Tariff Board of ours, which 18 
operntiug at enormous expense, with great delay and with 
complete secrecy, is to carry out the dictates of that principle, 
we will not be able to collect any tariff revenues whatever, be- 
cause everything manufactured here will be nourished behind 
a prohibitive protection in the United States. 

Now, to return just a moment to the argument of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hiınps]. Coming down from general 
statements of policy he selected two industries which he was 
particularly interested in seeing retalued under what he be- 
lieves to be proper protection. One of them was cheese anid the 
other one was potatoes. Now, as a mutter of fact, in the year 
1910 we exported to Canada over $15,000 worth of cheese, and 
the same year we only imported from Canada $27,000 worth of 
cheese. Now, why do you suppose Americans sent their cheese 
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to Canada? Because they got a better market there. That is 
why they sent it there. ‘They did not send it there for fun, or 
to amuse themselves, but to make more profit, and the moye- 
ment of cheese toward Canada was three times as big as the 
movement of cheese from Canada toward the United States. 

Here is what has been happening in cheese. In 1850 the 
cheese produced on farms and ranges in the United States 
amounted to 105,000,000 pounds; in 1860, 103,000,000 pounds; 
in 1870, 53,000,000 pounds; in 1880, 27,000,000 pounds; in 1890, 
18,000,000 pounds; and in 1900, 16,000,000 pounds. The fact is 
that so far as the farmer is concerned cheese making is going 
out of existence. 

3 5 Does that include the so-called elieese fac- 
ories 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. No; I am just about to come 
to that. The production of cheese in the United States is pass- 
ing out of the hands of the farmers and into the hands of the 
factories. In 1905, which was the last year for which we have 
the statistics, the cheese factories in the United States pro- 
duced 817,000,000 pounds, of which we exported 10,000,000 
pounds. Under that system will you tell me how the farmer of 
Maine or New England is going to be injured by free trade in 
cheese with Canada? 
ri Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
ion? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Inntey). Does the gentleman from 
New York yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly, with pleasure. 

Mr. MADDEN. As n matter of fact, the factory gets the 
product from which the cheese is made from the farmer, does 
it not? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the profit is divided between the farmer 
and the factory in the cost of the manufacture? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The farmer can not both eat 
his cake and have it, too. When he comes to complain about the 
difference in duties between cattle and meat, then the farmer 
says the meat is the product of the manufacturer and not the 
farmer’s product. And so it is with cheese. Asa matter of fact, 
free trade in cheese with Canada is not going to hurt the New 
Ingland farmer one cent. 

Mr. MALBY. Will my colleague give way Tor a question on 
that? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MALBY. Is the gentleman able to state to the House 
the difference of the market price in the United States, for in- 
stance, New York and Canada, during the last few years? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will be glad to have the 
gentleman furnish the figures with which he is evidently brim- 
ming. It is difficult to obtain comparative prices, because the 
two countries make different kinds of cheese. 

Mr, MALBY. I mean the great bulk of cheese, the usual 
American cheese. It is that to which I refer, and it is that 
to which the figures refer. Is it not a well-known fact that 
the difference in price between Canada and the United States 
is substantially the amount of the tariff? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. If that were the case, the 
consumers would benefit very much in the United States by 
taking off the tariff, but I believe the gentleman is mistaken. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PETERS] has kindly 
banded me the report of the cost of living by the Massachu- 
setts commission, in which the prices of cheese are given, as 
between Detroit and Windsor, Boston and Montreal, Bangor 
and St. John. It is 18 cents in Detroit and 18 cents in Windsor. 

Mr. MALBY. Will the gentleman give way for another in- 

uiry? 
5 Mr, HARRISON of New York. I will. 

Mr. MALBY. For what year is that? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Nineteen hundred and ten. 

Mr. MALBY. Is that the price that the farmers held it for? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. That is the price to the pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. MALBY. That is a higher price than it is ever sold 
for——. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I beg the gentleman's par- 
don; I see it is the price to the consumer. 

Mr. MALBY. Oh, well, I know nothing about that; I am 
talking about what the farmer gets. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to me on this proposition? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Certainly, 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman has given the prices between 
Detroit and Windsor. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes; I would have quoted 
the other prices, but the gentleman from New York [Mr. MALBY] 


shid that he had no interest Whatever in the prices to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish the gentleman would quote the prices 
of the Tariff Board on cheese between Detroit and Windsor. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I would be glad to, but I 
haye not looked it up. ‘The gentleman can put them in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will read them. The wholesale price in 
Detroit was 154 cents and at Windsor 10 cents, At Detroit the 
price was 174, but at Windsor it was 123. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. That illustrates the difti- 
culty in depending on these statistics, because any man going 
from Toronto to Quebec and from Chicago to Bangor to ascer- 
tain the price of farm products will find about 25 or 30 different 
prices of the same commodity at the same time on either side 
of the line. The Massachusetts cost-of-living statistics directly 
controvert statistics produced by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman has been re- 
ferring to the retail prices, and these statistics refer to the 
wholesale farmers’ prices. They make no contradiction, one of 
the other. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Now, to resume the argument 
which I was making against the statement of the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Before the gentleman leaves 
this matter, I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Very well. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. The gentleman stated that 
the manufacture of cheese has passed from the farmer to the 
factory; that the farmer was no longer interested in the effect 
of this treaty. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Oh, no; the gentleman from 
New Jersey is mistaken; I did not make any such broad state- 
ment as that. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Since the farmer has found 
it more profitable to sell the material from which the cheese 
is made to the factory than to make it himself, is he any the less 
affected by free trade in cheese than if he used his own mate- 
rials to make the cheese? : 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will say to the gentleman, 
I did not attempt to make the distinction between the time 
when he made it himself and between the time when the fac- 
tories made it, but I said the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HINDS] 
in making his plea for the cheese farmer probably forgot the 
industry was now in the hands of the manufacturer of cheese, 
who makes it in factories. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. How does that affect the 
farmer less than when he made it himself, since he supplies the 
factory with the raw material? If free trade in cheese de- 
stroys the business of that factory, then what is the farmer 
to do with his raw material? And if the answer be to make 
cheese with it, the question is, where will he sell it? , 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I agree neither 
with the gentleman’s premise nor with his conclusion, and if he 
had listened to my figures he would not have made that argu- 
ment, because I stated n few moments ago that the cheese 
factories of the United States were making 317,000,000 pounds 
of cheese and exporting 10,000,000 pounds of cheese. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. True, but the simple point I 
wanted to make—— 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I regret 
to seem discourteous, but I think I have yielded long enough on 
this subject. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. I do not want to take the 
gentleman's time—— 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I beg the gentleman will now 
allow me to proceed. 

Mr. MALBY. Will the gentleman give way for one question? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I decline to 
yield further on this point. Now, as to the question of pota- 
toes, about which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hryps] 
seemed so much concerned, he evidently had not investigated 
the figures or he would have discovered that in 1910 we im- 
ported from Canada $36,000 worth of potatoes, and in the 
same year we exported to Canada $213,000 worth of potatoes. 
Now, if we have a surplus of potatoes from this country to 
export into Canada, how are the potato growers of the United 
States to be injured by free trade between Canada and the 
United States in potatoes? The fact of this thing, in my judg- 
ment, is that the farmer is being made the cat’s-paw in this 
matter. Gentlemen on either side of the Canadian border line 
are making use of the farmer to pull their chestnuts out of 
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their fire. The farmer is not going to be injured. The Ameri- 
can farmer is not going to be injured when there are 12 Ameri- 
enn farmers to 1 Canadian farmer. The American farmer is 
not going to be injured when the productions of our princi- 
pal crops are in such overwhelming proportions in favor of 
the American. r 

Crop production in 1909. 


WIAT. 

Hasen — a bushels_. 064, 602, 000 
Gnade ðꝭ eelgce pepe pee eae do... 160, 744, 000 
OATS. 

United ste 2 bushels_. 1, 007, 353, 000 
Gier. rae Om 853, 406, 000 
BARLEY, 
sited States sla ec esse bushels— 170, 284, 000 
Canna en ea eee eee 49 55, 398, 000 
RYÐ, 

Eniteg States Be aaa ess bushels- 32, 239, 000 
Wa... 22 8 1, 715, 000 
HAY, 

Dnugs ute : tons 64, 938, 000 
Canada ~~ 11, 877, 100 
United States. 3, 125, 713, 000 
CANS So — — daddies 18, 726, 000 
POTATOES. 

United sa — a bushels— 370, 537, 000 
Mund 2 — d 99, 087, 200 
BUCK WHEAT. 

United states... bushels 17. 438. 000 
Sanna 2 —— dou. 7, 806, 000 
Crops exported in 1910. 
Fuer... TT•—Pꝛ2 bushels 46, G79, 876 
Oats. 1, 685, 474 
Barley 3, 052, 527 

eres 219, 756 
Hiyaa Da tons 55, 007 
Corn (of which 6,000,000 bushels went to Canada), 

NN ee peices aN A ae TT—t —N—T....ͥ 44, 072, 209 
Eon... —T bushels 1, 001, 476 
Burnett. oe cee CES paaa 158, 160 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota.. In saying that the American 
farmer will not be injured by this proposed agreement, if it 
becomes operative, does the gentleman mean to say that he will 
not be injured because he will receive as much for his products 
as he now does? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I firmly believe he will re- 
ceive fully as much for all his products. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then the gentleman, I take 
it, does not subscribe to the doctrine that the passage of this 
bill will reduce the cost of living. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will answer the gentleman 
in two ways. First, by stating what I stated before, that he who 
deludes himself into the belief that this is going to produce an 
immediate reduction in the cost of food is very much mistaken. 
I do not see hdw any gentleman can successfully maintain that 
proposition on this floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then the gentleman does not 
subscribe to that idea, but rather to the other, that this will 
not reduce the cost of living. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Eventually it will, but now it 
can not. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Eventually, when it does, will 
it also lower the cost of the farmer's product? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It will not, as I stated, and 
as I will state again, for in my judgment the effect of increasing 
the sources of food supply will be to prevent the corner of any 
product on any produce exchange in any city of the United 
States, and will prevent the middle man from raising the prices 
to the consumer, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. This bill does not reduce 
the price to any considerable extent upon what the middle man 
has, the completed product, dressed beef and flour. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Oh, yes, it does. The gentle- 
man is mistaken. He evidently has not examined the bill. If 
he will permit me, I will come to that in a few moments. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not read these figures, excepting for 
the fear I have that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
may be present in the room. I would like to print them in the 
Recorp. I ask unanimous consent to print these and other 
tables in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to print certain tables in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, in order thor- 
oughly to understand the extraordinary campaign which has 
been waged against the reciprocity agreement on both sides of 
the border line it is necessary to look no further than the 


thirty-fifth page of the Canadian reciprocity agreement as 
printed for the use of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Read down at the bottom of page 35 and it will appear that 
the present rate is $1.25 per thousand feet on lumber, which 


duty is to be removed and that article is to be made free. The 
whole source of the agitation on the American side of the line 
comes right from the United States Lumber Trust. It has been 
urging the farmer into the belief that this reciprocity is going 
to hurt the farmer, whereas the sole interest that the lumber- 
man has is not for the farmer of the United States, but for him- 
self. A few years ago I was down at Jacksonville, Fla. I was 
driving along that magnificent drive there, the water front, and 
I asked the old negro driver who it was who owned a fine house 
we were passing. Why,” he said, “that is Mr. Jones’s house, 
the lumber king.” We drove about another hundred yards 
and there was another magnificent dwelling on the St. Johns 
River. I Said,“ Who owns that house?” “ Why,” he said, “ that 
is Mr. Smith’s, the great lumber king.” And then we went a lit- 
tle farther and there was a palace of another lumber king, and 
you could take all over the United States wherever there is any 
timber and you will find out that that is the case in each one 
of those cities. Now, these gentlemen are important, they are 
powerful, they are rich, and they have come into the arena to 
do battle with this measure of tariff reform. If they can, they 
will do it to the death, but so far as the Members of this House 
are concerned, the Democratie Party is ready to do battle with 
the Lumber Trust for the rights of the American people. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

On the Canadian side of the line the opposition has been just 
as bitter as it has been on ours, and on their side of the line 
it proceeds from exactly the same kind of people, the highly 
protected interests. Now, I have here a few copies from some 
of the Canadian newspapers showing the frame of mind of the 
Canadian, whom the farmer of the United States supposes to 
be chortling in his glee at the prospect of the magnificent ad- 
vantage that Canada is to derive over the Yankee from this 
agreement. One man says that “reciprocity is going to split 
Canada in two.“ Another speaker says that it is “the worst 
possible distortion of democracy.” Another member of Parlia- 
ment announces that this is an “outrageous thing.“ A Cana- 
dian newspaper says that Canada is about to “ turn aside from 
her high destiny and become the lumber camp and dumping 
ground of the proud and prosperous American Republic.” An- 
other Canadian newspaper has an editorial which says, “ Reci- 
procity scotched, but not killed. The snake is scotched, but not 
killed. Congress has expired without passing the reciprocity 
resolutions, but an extraordinary session has been called for 
April 4.“ Now, here is what one of the leading members of 
Parliament said in the House of Commons there. He said, 
„Everybody is really laughing at the Canadian commissioners, 
they being such fools as to go over to the United States and 
bring back what is In reality a pinchbeck, an imitation treaty,” 
and here he says in the presence of the prime minister: 

Let me tell the minister exactly all about all that. If you look 
through this treaty you will find that a long, lean, dark 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield the gentleman 30 minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York (reading)— 


A long, lean, dark, hairy hand has manipulated every part of it. I 
wonder whose it is? 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague give way for 
an inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. MALBY: I notice the gentleman is reading a great many 
extracts from Canadian papers against the so-called treaty. 
Assuming he has concluded his reading, I wanted to inquire 
whether he had found any of them who are in favor of it? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Why, I have not any here 
handy to quote, but I will assure the gentleman that the Cana- 
dian protectionist on his side of the line is much more terrified 
at the prospect of reciprocity even than the American farmer 
on his side of the line. 

I have here a letter which was written by my colleague on 
the committee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLE- 
FORD], in which he addresses his constituents with some very 
edifying information about the balance of trade in agricultural 
commodities between the United States and Canada, and in the 
absence of the gentleman from Florida [Mr, CLARK], I am go- 
ing to announce that I shall also print this in the Recorp, 
Briefly, he says that of horses during the last five fiscal years 
we sold to Canada $14,000,000 worth and Canada sold to us 
$2,500,000 worth, being a balance in our favor of $11,600,000 
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worth. Of eattle, we sold to Canada $1,500,000 worth and 
Canada sold to us $1,100,000 worth. 

‘The balance in our favor is $384,000. Of meat and dairy 
products, we sold in Canada $17,000,000 worth and Canada sold 
to us $904,000 worth, being a difference in our favor of 
$16,000,000. Of breadstuffs, we sold to Canada $31,500,000 


worth and Canada sold to us $6,600,000 worth, being a difference |. 


in our favor of $24,916,000. 
Now, from these figures the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHACKLEFORD] argues to his constituents: 


Of these items, which are largely produced in Missouri, we sold to 
Canada $53,030,755 more than Canada sold to us. Upon these articles 
we had to pay the Canadian tariff. But for this Canadian tarif our 
balance on these items would have been still larger. Reciprocity would 
relicve us from that hindrance to our trade. How, then, could reci- 
procity hurt the Missouri farmer? 


Again, here is another newspaper statement of a Canadian 
reason for opposing reciprocity, and it sounds exactly like the 
same argument on behalf of the same kind of people on our side 
of the line. This is Sir Edmund Walker, of Toronto, president 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. He said: 


Iam e to this proposition, because Canada has nothing to gain 
by it and everything to lose. We are the largest purchasers of goods 
from the United States, and we sell comparatively little. What can 
we gain by free trading with this country when we have little of our 
raw products to sell? Canada consumes 80 per cent of her food prod- 
ucts, and this home consumption is growing nt a rapid rate. A few 
years ago we sold to Great Britain $25,000,000 worth of cheese and 
$7,000,000 worth of butter annually. ‘To-day our cheese exports to Great 
Britain have fallen off to $17,000,000 and we export no butter, Canada 
Is building up an Independent nation, and we have a struggle before us. 
We do not want to create a market for our agricultural products in 
their raw state, for we have all the customers we need at our own 
doors, who pay the farmers prices as high as those of the United States. 


Now, I will very cheerfully corroborate his statement about 
the prices by reading here a table of prices of standard cattle, 
both in Toronto and Chicago, from 1901 to 1910: 

Table of priccs, 1901 to 1910. 


Toronto. | Chicago. 
May 4, 1901. $4.25 $3.95 
May 14, 1 5.25 5.00 
May 13, 1903. 4.00 4.00 
May 12, 1904. 5. 20 4.99 
Dei 5.70 5. 50 
ccc /// ( ( ( (( ( ß (( ( ( 5.10 4.00 
May 17, 1 5.123 4.00 
May 15, 1908. 5.50 5.00 
- May 23, 1900. 5.75 5.10 
May 13, 1010. 7.00 6.25 


And also a table of prices of yarions commodities in Toronto 
and New York, January 2 of this year, as follows: 


Bran, 


per ton...... Pied Socsudd chavouibanceutedesssbe T 
Hay, N 


0. 1 


Onions, per 
toes, per bag 


In view of that statement it is hardly surprising that on 
March 18 the resolution introduced by Premier Whitney in the 
Ontario Legislature protesting against the ratification of the 
agreement for reciprocity with the United States was carried 
last evening by a vote of 75 to 17. 

Again, the Toronto Mail and Empire of February 15, 1911, 
Bays: 

The markets of Britain and Germany swallow up United States farm 

roduce, and as for the Dominion, it is n pretty d customer for 
Emele Sam, even though duties are collectible upon what he has to sell. 


Last year—that is to say, the year ending on March 81, 1910—we 
bought from the United States of agricultural products the following: 


Animals nn „%*— $681, 000 
Grains 268, 000 
Hay 255 141, 000 
r agate hoe e 
Denne oe ee een eens — -165;000 
Other vegetables 

Fruit .---~ 

Butter — 000 
Cheese 000 

ES — - == 

TRON GY asta cect T—T— ͥ —w— .—— „000 
Clover seed and timothy 2 ññüĩ—ö— 1248, 000 
Fruit and other seeds ——— 280, 000 
ein men — — 106, 000 


Bacon and hams 


$816, 000 
75, 000 


Beet, sal ——— — 

Pork, barreled in brine == 9030, 000 

War dried or ont. —L—T—: . — 85, 000 

Nenner! eS 50, 000 

Saunen wan... — .. 5, 
. —ʃ——e—[:ʃ¶ 

Lard egmpounds 2 


Wheat flou: 52 — => 
Propared cereal: fed 240,000 


If the United States is the paradise for farmers, how does it happen 
that all these panna from the United States come to us despite the 
adverse duties While the reciprocity scheme is represented to be a 

eat concession by the United States Government to the Canadian 
armers, for whom that Government has suddenly deyeloped an afec- 
tion, the truth is that it is really a plan for the improvement of the 
condition of the United States farmers, nnd for the thwarting of the 
British preference for Canada which the Unionists in Britain are adyo- 
eating, The United States farmer will get under reciprocity a larger 
share of the Canadian fruit market, the Canadian meat market, and 
the Canadian market for early vegetables. He will also be assured of 
the continuation of free trade in Britain for his surplus. But the Ca- 
nadlan farmer can not derive a corresponding advantage from the 
bargain. Everything we can produce is also produced in the States, and 
in quantities that are far in excess of the consumption. 

Mr. KENDALL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr, HARRISON of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is it the tendency of the gentleman’s argu- 
ment to establish that agricultural products are really cheaper 
in America than they are in Canada? 

My. HARRISON of New York. In many cases they are. 
There is no general rule which can be observed. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrexy] submitted 
some figures upon the price of hay in the United States and the 
price of hay in Canada, and he evidently had not examined the 
report of the Tariff Board on this subject, because instead of 
being able to tell me that my figures on hay were isolated 
examples, he would find that all along the line and in almost 
every instance hay is more expensive in the Canadian market 
than it is in the markets of the United States. If he will go 
further and examine this report, and the report of the Massa- 
chusetts commission to investigate the cost of living, he will 
find that beans, peas, beets, and onions, as well as other vege- 
tables, are uniformly or almost uniformly, higher in the Cana- 
dian markets than they are in the markets of the United States. 
I will submit to the Committee, and print in the Recorp, the 
prices of eggs, which along the Canadian border line are more 
expensive in Canada than they are in the United States, caus- 
ing a natural export from our country to Canada of 750,000 
dozen last year, while we imported from Canada only 39,000 
dozen : 

Wholesale prices January, 1911, in Buffalo, 36 cents a dozen; 
Toronto, 40 cents a dozen; retail. prices, Buffalo, 86 cents a dozen; 
Toronto, 50 cents a dozen. In Bangor, Eastport, and Calais, Me., 
wholesale prices, 26-30 cents n dozen; St. Stephens, New Brunswiek, 
23 cents. In Manchester, N. H., wholesale, 27 cents; retail, 30 cents. 
In Sherbrooke, Quebec, wholesale, 35 cents; retail, 35 cents. In 
Ogdensburg. N. Y., wholesale, 30 cents; retail, 35 cents. In Prescott, 
Canada, Wholesale, 32 cents; retail, 36 cents. In Burlington, Vt., 
woe ay ee retail, 30 cents, In Montreal, wholesale, 35 cents; 
retail, cents. 


Now, there is one great exception to my belicf that the cost 
of food products will not be immediately lowered by the pas- 
sage of this act, and I refer to the question of fish. 

Undoubtedly the admission of fish free from Canada will be 
a great boon to the eastern cities along the Atlantic seaboard. 
At the present time we import $13,800,000 worth of fish alto- 
gether, of which 85 per cent comes from Canada. Now Canada 
exported $16,000,000 worth of fish last year, and I hope and be- 
lieve a considerable proportion of the Canadian export of fish 
will henceforth come to the people of the cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, where the high prices of meat have made it all the 
more desirable for the people of those cities to have cheaper 
fish. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries has estimated that 
Canada can supply us, if given a chance, with twice as great 
a supply of cod, haddock, and hake as she does now, and with 
an immensely increased supply of halibut, mackerel, salmon, 
and smelts. According to their estimates, Canada could supply 
us with 20,000,000 pounds fresh cod, 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
pounds fresh haddock, 5,000,000 pounds fresh hake, and 
12,000,000 pounds of fresh halibut. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to know where the gentle- 
man gets his figures on the fish products. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Those were the figures given 
out by the United States Bureau of Fisheries about three 
weeks ago. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I simply wish to say that in this book, 
which is put out for our credence on reciprocity, it is shown 
that Canada shipped into the United States, all told, fish to 
the value of $73,000,000, as against less than $4,000,000 worth 
shipped into Canada by the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman is talking 
about salted fish. I was not talking about salted fish. I was 
talking about fresh fish entirely. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was talking about all kinds of fish. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Now, to take up one other 
point in this argument; the farmers of the United States have 
been made to believe that while their products have gone on 
the free list the products of manufacturers have been left at the 
former high rates. In other words, the farmers have been 
made to believe that they are not getting a square deal, and in 
that belief they are encouraged to assert that the negotiators 
of this treaty have betrayed the farmer for the sake of getting 
free food from Canada; that they put his products on the free 
list and keep high taxes upon manufactured articles. Now, the 
most brief and cursory examination of the provisions of this 
agreement will show that manufactured articles have been im- 
mensely reduced in duties, not all along the line, but in many 
articles in which the farmer himself is interested. I will print 
these in the Recorp instead of detaining the committee at this 
time by reading them: 


RECIPROCITY CONTAINS REDUCTIONS ON MANUFACTURED GOODS. 

Many agricultural implements, 45 per cent to 20 per cent: Hay load- 
ers, potato diggers, fodder or feed cutters, grain crushers, fanning mills, 
hay 3 farm or field rollers, manure spreaders, windmills, parts for 
repair. 

Portable engines and traction engines, 30 per cent to 20 per cent. 

8 scissors, shears, and cutlery, 40-60 per cent to 271 per 
cent. 

Clocks, watches, etc., 40 per cent to 273 per cent. - 

Farm wagons, 35 per cent to 223 „per cent. 

Also, flour from 25 per cent to 50 cents per barrel. Canned vege- 
tables, 40 per cent to 14 cents a pound. Oatmeal, 1 cent per pound to 
50 cents per 100 pounds, Prepared cereal foods, 20 per cent to 173 
per cent. Mutton, lamb, and fresh ments, 14 cents per penne to 13 
5 pound. Bacon and hams, 4 cents per pound to 14 cents per 
pound. 

Also, carbon electrodes, 30 per cent to free. Brass in bars and rods, 
45 per cent to free. Cream separators, 45 per cent to free. Tinplates, 
1.2 cents per pound to free. Crucible cast-steel wire, 35 per cent to 
Galvanized iron and steel wire, 1.2 cents per pound to free. Type- 
casting and typesetting machines, 30 per cent to free. Barbed fencing 
wire, 1 cent per pound to free. Rolled round wire rods, 0.6 cent per 
pound to free, 

But it is a fair question to ask why there were not more 
manufactured articles either reduced in duty or put on the free 
list. The farmer thinks that the people who negotiated this 
treaty did it because they meant to make a drive at him, and as 
one of those who is in favor of the treaty, I feel some concern 
that he should entertain such a supposition. I will therefore 
read, for the benefit of the committee, a brief explanation made 
by the Canadian premier, Sir Wilfred Laurier, as to exactly 
why the treaty was drawn up in the shape it is now in. Speak- 
ing in the Canadian House of Commons on March 7, 1911, he 
said: 

This agreement is concerned chiefly with natural products. There 
are no manufactured 8 dealt with in it, except agricultural im- 
plements. In negotia ing this agreement we have adhered strictly to 
the terms of the resolution which was adopted at the Liberal conven- 
tion of 1893, In which the Liberal Party declared for a treaty of reci- 

rocity in natural products and a carefully considered list of manufac- 
ured products. Why did we put this restriction in our resolution? 
Why did we state in so many words that the reciprocity which we would 
negotiate, if it ever became our lot to do so, would be general for 
natural products, and would be confined to a carefully prepared list of 
manufactured products? Because, sir, there is a vast diference be- 
tween reciprocity in aatural products and reciprocity in manufactured 
goods. This is the reason we have acted with this prudence, I do 
not know who was present at the conference which took place between 
our two friends besides me and Mr. Knox; but it is not a great effort 
of imagination to suppose that the Americans were far more concerned 
about obtaining reciprocity in manufactured products than in natural 
products; but our negotiators would not consent to any reciprocity in 
manufactured products, but insisted on 1 the agreement simply 
to such manufactured products as agricultural implements. 

So that gentlemen can plainly see, from the statement of the 
Canadian premier himself, that the Americans were not trying 
to keep all manufactured products on the dutiable list; that it 
was the Canadians themselyes who were doing that; that they 
were unwilling to have our manufactured products come into 
Canada at greatly reduced rates, 

Now. so far as Democrats are able to correct this inequality, 
we propose to do so by a bill which will come treading fast 
upon the heels of this one, for the moment that the reciprocity 
agreement has passed the House the Democrats will offer the 
House a bill placing upon the free list a great many manufac- 
tured products which the plain people and the farmer folks of 
the United States have to purchase. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 


But the farmers should understand that the treaty drawn in 
the form in which it is, which is substantially the form of the 
Democratic reciprocity treaty of 1854, was not drawn with any 
dark or cunning design on the part of privileged interests in 
this country pulling the strings behind the scenes, but was the 
result of the refusal of the Canadians themselves to let more of 
our manufactured products come into their country. 

But, as the gentleman from North Carolina well said the other 
day, it is impossible to measure the benefits of this treaty by 
any figures of dollars and cents. There is a bigger question 
here than any question as to whether a peck of onions costs 
more in Canada or in the United States. It is a question of 
principle that goes to the very roots of our economic policy. 
It is a principle which, I am glad to say, the Democratic Party 
is standing almost solidly behind. I believe it is the entrance 
to a new era of economic prosperity. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], in boasting about the effects of his 
protective system, entirely overlooked the panic of 1907-1909. 
He had a singularly agile memory when he transported us 
back to the days of 1894-1896 and entirely neglected to call our 
attention to the Roosevelt panic, under high protection, which 
struck hardest of all in the highly protected district of Pitts- 
burg, where most men were thrown out of employment. Over- 
looking that panic, the gentleman from Michigan believes that 
the protective system has built up the prosperity of the United 
States. Gentlemen on this side of the Chamber believe that our 
prosperity has gone forward by leaps and bounds in spite of 
that prohibitive protection, and they believe that this reciprocity 
agreement will produce the greatest prosperity that this country 
has erer known. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McMORRAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will ask the gentleman not 
to interrupt me. I am about to conclude. I believe our eco- 
nomic prosperity will advance by the greatest strides this 
country has ever seen as soon as this treaty with Canada goes 
into effect, and that it will lead inevitably and with unerring 
aim to absolute free trade between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the immediate effect upon our business affairs 
of striking down these unnatural barriers between our sister 
country and ourselves will be magical. By the treaty of 1854 
half of the Canadian carrying trade was immediately trans- 
ferred, the very next year, into the hands of the United States, 
and as soon as this treaty goes into effect every line of industry 
and every occupation in the United States will at once reap the 
benefit of a sound, healthy, and sane economic administration of 
affairs between ourselves and the Dominion of Canada. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I yield back the balance of my time and ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SHERLEY). Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, how much time did the gen- 
tleman from New York consume? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York consumed 

7 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PETERS]. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I spoke on the subject of 
Canadian reciprocity last February and I now wish to urge 
again its consideration. 

This is the identical measure which at the last session of 
Congress passed this House by an overwhelming majority. 
The opposition in the Senate prevented its consideration in that 
body and now the House is preparing to again pass the measure, 
and by their action and the renewed urgency of our President 
force the consideration of the reciprocity bill on the Senate, 

Since the days of the Revolution the subject of closer com- 
mercial relations with Canada, a country situated on our same 
continent and populated by people of similar tastes and stand- 
ards, has ever been before our people, but at no time has the 
popular demand for an extension of our trade relations with 
our neighbor on the north been so universul ns it is to-day. 

With the ever-increasing cost of living and the hindrance of 
our industries by a tariff policy which raises the cost of pro- 
duction of American goods, the manufactories of our country 
are demanding wider markets and the people of our cities are 
demanding cheaper goods. Our industries, unequaled in power 
and production by any in the world, can no longer demand the 
entire surrender to them of the American market, and a reduc- 
tion of the price of necessities can be accomplished only by an 
extension and widening of our commercial relations. ‘The first 
step to check the increasing cost of living is offered by reci- 
procity with Canada. Further steps will be taken as rapidly 
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as possible, for the Democratic Party, elected on pledges for a 
lower tariff, proposes to keep those pledges by revising the tariff 
in the consumer’s interest. Mr. Chairman, had the Nation 
listened with more patience to those who a century ago urged 
closer commercial relations with the Provinces to our north, 
both countries would have developed along natural lines of 
commerce, and to-day we would not hear the complaints of that 
small proportion of our population who believe that this agree- 
ment will prove injurious to them. We have also, Mr. Chair- 
man, the illustration before us of the workings of a previous 
treaty of a similar nature with our neighbor. 

THE ELGIN TREATY, 1854—1866. 


Although the reciprocity sentiment has always been felt in 
the councils of this Nation, but one really comprehensive reci- 
procity agreement with Canada has become a law. ‘This agree- 
ment—the Elgin treaty—was in force from 1854 to 1866. It 
dealt with three subjects—navigation of the St. Lawrence, trade 
relations, and the fisheries question. Of these the subject of 
trade relations is alone germane to the present discussion. The 
question of the fisheries, recently settled by The Hague, now 
interests us only in its commercial aspect, and the navigation 
question is a thing of the past. 

The sentiment toward establishing a reciprocity agreement 
with Canada was very strong in the late forties. In 1848 such 
an agreement passed the House, but went no further and failed 
to become a law, because of complications as to the St. Law- 
rence which were of such a nature that they could never have 
been unraveled by legislative action alone. 

In 1850 another bill to establish Canadian reciprocity passed 
the House, but was again halted by the complexities and doubts 
as to the attitude of Canada, and this attempt also failed. 

In 1853, therefore, Congress passed a resolution authorizing 
the President to arrange reciprocity by means of a treaty, and 
under this authorization the treaty was drawn and was later 
passed by the House and ratified by the Senate. The Elgin 
treaty thus enacted provided a much more complete free list 
than that here presented. It provided for free interchange of 
natural products from farm and sea, forest and mine. The free 
list contained wood, cotton, coal, wool, raw tobacco, meats, and 
manufactured lumber. This extensive free list met with almost 
universal approyal, and although it put on the free list many 
more products of the farm than are included in the list before 
us now, yet it was not considered to have injured the agricul- 
tural interests. No complaint was heard from the American 
farmers as to the workings of the Canadian agreement, and, in 
fact, their only criticism was that more products were not 
placed on the free list. 

The feeling against the Elgin treaty, which resulted in its 
repeal in 1866, can not be attributed to its economic failure, 
and a study of its effect on our commercial relations with 
Canada is the strongest argument in support of the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement of to-day. 

SUCCESS OF ELGIN TREATY, 

In answer to a resolution of the House the Secretary of the 
Treasury communicated to the House of Representatives Feb- 
ruary 21, 1864, a letter which gave tables which furnish us with 
information as to the working of this treaty. The total imports 
into Canada from the United States in 1850 are shown by this 
table to be $6,594,860, on which we paid in duties the sum of 
$1,069,814. The exports from the United States into Canada 
were at this time gradually increasing each year, though at a 
yery slow rate; but in 1855, the year after the ratification of 
the treaty, our exports to Canada alone amounted to $20,828,676, 
nud increased yearly until in 1862 they amounted to $25,173,157. 
So under the operation of this treaty the exports from the 
United States to Canada increased from $6,000,000 to $25,000,000 
annually, more than quadrupled. 

At the same time the value of the free goods which we sent 
into Canada from the United States increased from $791,128 in 
1850 until they reached $19,444,374 in 1862, the last year in 
which there was return, or from considerably less than one 
million up to nearly twenty millions. 

It can not be claimed that the Canadian duties were unfairly 
raised, because during all this time the Canadian rate of im- 
port duty, which in 1850 was 18.48 per cent, increased in 1861 
to 19 per cent, which was only a small fraction larger than 
when the treaty was commenced. To Canada and its Provinces 
the total exports from the United States increased to $28,629,110 
in 1863 and the imports from Canada and the Provinces from 
$490,704 to $19,299,995. The total trade between the United 
States and Canada increased from $24,182,108 in 1854 to $40,- 
908,887 in 1862, and shows the marked success of the treaty. 
The figures for the last few years of the treuty are misleading, 
because the war between the States created an unnatural de- 
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mand for Canadian goods. The minority in their report protest 
against the measure because “it renews a trade agreement 
with Canada similar to one which heretofore existed, from 
1854 to 1866, and the operation of which proved disastrous to 


the United States.” The effect of that treaty is one of the 
strongest reasons for the enactment of this present measure, 
and the figures I have just given indicate that commercially 
the previous treaty was successful, and we are confident this 
treaty will prove so as well. All the conditions which made 
that treaty successful exist to-day in greater force. The fact 
that the total trade with Canada almost doubled in less than 
10 years may show to those opposed to the measure that it was 
a failure, but I am confident that the people of this country 
will regard such a fact as the best evidence of its success. 
TRADE RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 

Since 1892 the United States has sent each year to Canada 
an amount constantly increasing in excess of our imports from 
the north, until in the fiscal year of 1910 our Canadian exports 
were more than double our imports—$206,611,517 to $96,357,998. 

WHERE CANADA TRADES TO-DAY, 


In proportion to her population Canada is the best market 
for our products, and her purchases from this country of $223,- 
521,809 are over twice what she purchased from Great Britain 
and compose half of the entire imports of the Dominion. Her 
exports to us amount to $104,199,675 as against exports of 
$139,482,945 which she sends to England. Hence, while supply- 
ing half her imports, we only purchase from her 87.3 per cent 
of her exports. Our exports to the German Empire are but 
$258,000,000, or but little in excess of those to Canada. With- 
out the item of cotton our exports to Germany amount to $120,- 
000,000. Enormous as is this trade with Canada, with the 
artificial barriers of the tariff removed it would undoubtedly, 
if we may judge by our previous experience with Canadian 
reciprocity, greatly increase our commercial relations with the 
Dominion, Since the unwise termination of reciprocity in 1866 
Canada’s exports to England have increased 527 per cent, but 
her exports to this country only 62 per cent. Here at a ginnce 
is the result of high protection—an invisible, unnatural, po- 
litical border line made nearly nine times as obstructive as 
2,000 miles of salt water. 

THE EFFECT OF OTHER RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 

We have seen that the effect of the previous reciprocity 
treaty was to immensely enlarge the business and commerce 
between the United States and Canada. That such enlarge- 
ment was to the mutual profit of the people of both countries no 
one can deny. Commercially and politically it served a most 
important purpose. In considering the effect which this pro- 
posed treaty with Canada may have, it will be particularly im- 
portant to see the effect on our trade relations which other 
reciprocity treaties which are at present in existence have pro- 
duced. 

Trade with the Philippine Islands shows tremendous growth 
under the stimulus of the reciprocity agreement, as is shown 
by the following tables: 

Exports from United States to Philippine Islands, 1909__ $11, 189, 441 


Imports from Philippine Islands 9, 433, 986 
Total trade for year 1909, before free trade 20, 625, 427 
= 

Exports from United States to Philippine Islands, 1910... 16, 832, 645 
Imports from Philippine Islands to United States 17, 317, 897 


Total trade for year 1910, after free trade 34, 150, 542 

An increase of 70 per cent during a single year. 

Porto Rico, with which we have free trade, shows by its im- 
ports and exports an equally strong argument for reciprocity: 
Exports from United States to Porto Rico, 1898 $1, 505, 946 
Imports from Porto Rico to United States, same year 2, 414, 356 


Total trade for year ending June 30, 1898__..____ 8, 920, 302 
— 


e of merchandise from United States to Porto 


r ee ee ee TA 27, 097, 054 
Imports from Porto Rico to United States. 32, 005, 897 
Total trade er year 0 222 —?•—— 59, 193. 551 


Cuba, with which we have a reciprocity agreement, shows the 
advantages of this trade, as follows: 


Imports from Cuba to United States, 1903 $62, 942, 790 
Exports from United States to Cuba, 19032 21, 761, 638 
Total trade for 1903, before treat 84, 704, 428 
SE —̃—— 

Imports from Cuba to United States, 1910— 22 122, 528, 037 


Exports from United States to Cuba, 1910_--_ 52, 858, 758 


175, 386, 798 
The arrangements above show absolutely that in all three 
instances both countries haye profited immensely by their trade, 


and can anyone doubt that in obtaining for the people of the 
United States the food products from these islands we have 
made n distinct advance in retarding the ever-increasing cost of 
living? To the people of these islands themselyes we have 
giyen the power to purchase our manufactured articles, which 
purchases have stimulated our manufactures and increased the 
demand for labor in this country. 
COST OF LIVING. 


The increased cost of living is one of the principal problems 
faced by the people of to-day. The purchasing power of the 
Workingman's wages has grown constantly less. The United 
States Senate has made an investigation of the cost of living. 
Many States have done the same thing, and it is a problem 
which we are making every effort to solve. My own State of 
Massachusetts appointed a commission on this subject, and I 
quote from its report (Mass. House, 1910, Doc. 1750, p. 384): 

But the tariff was never meant to apply seriously to the food of the 
people, save for the development of such industries as the growing of 
fruit in Florida or beets for sugar in the West. From the first it was 
designed to create and preserve manufacturing industries. The odium 
of the corn laws need but be suggested to show how obnoxious would 
be a serious tax on food. If we have reached the point where it is of 
real importance to us to have the product of the farms of the North, 
8 as that of tho farms of the West, no tariff hindrance can be 

As this country approaches the point where it will cease to 
export many of its food products, the tariff on food will force up 
the prices, and, in addition, will enable speculators, by cornering 
the market on food products, to engage in the worst form of 
ae ashanti on the daily demands of the necessaries of the 
people. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes, 

Mr. MARTIN of Sonth Dakota. I take it from the gentle- 
man’s argument that his belief is that this agreement will tend 
to reduce the cost of food. 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does the gentleman believe 
also that it will reduce the price of materials from which food 
is made, which will be received by the farmer? 

Mr. PETERS. I will say, if the gentleman will allow me, 
that the consumption of food in this country is increasing 
faster than its production and that we are closely reaching the 
point where we will cease to produce in America sufficient food 
products for the American consumption. When that point is 
reached, then I believe that we must haye some food imported 
from other countries. I do not think to-day in many food prod- 
ucts they will be affected one way or the other by the passage 
of this agreement. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then, if the food products 
are not affected, I suppose the prices of the products to the 
consumer will not be affected by this bill? 

Mr. PETERS. I think the food prices to the consumer will 
be somewhat affected, because it will allow an interchange of 
food products from points in Canada to the United States 
where they can be exchanged with a less cost of transportation 
and that the expense of the middle man In placing the food in 
the hands of the consumer will be reduced; and I do think 
that in certain articles of food there will be a reduction, and 
ae one in certain cities. [Applause on the Democratic 
side, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. To what commodities does 
the gentleman refer, may I inquire for information? 

Mr. PETERS. I am coming to it, and I have tables to show 
the difference in prices of food between American cities and 
those in Canada. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Can we haye from the gen- 
tleman what particular food commodities he claims will be re- 
duced in price in cities as a result of this legislation? 

Mr. PETERS. I was about to present the statistics on this 
when the gentleman interrupted me. In proof of the general 
proposition that the consumption of food products in this coun- 
try is outstripping the production of the country I want to 
quote to the House certain statistics of imports of food for the 
Jast few years. I invite the consideration of the House to 
some facts in the conclusion of the Cost of Living Report I 
referred to, on page 580, and ask them to bear in mind that this 
food report was made by a commission the majority of whose 
members are believers in a protective tariff. The report says: 


It is not probable that the removal of the duty on farm products 
would diminish by a penny the wage rate of farm laborers anywhere 
in the United Stites. That rate is determined by the competition of 
the mill and the attractiveness of the city. * *° * 

It is not our belief that removal of the tariff on the staple articles 
of food would speedily and greatly reduce the cost of living. The same 
causes are making food high in all the civilized world, and the differ- 
ence between wholesale prices is not enough to warrant the expectation 
that a 9 51 7 of what, for brevity’s sake, would doubtless be called free 
food” conld change international transactions greatly and at once. Its 
importance comes from the fact that we are soon going to buy a ma- 
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terlal part of our food outside our own limits. It would further have 
the very beneficial consequence of removing what chance may now exist 
to “corner food products—a chance that puts the publie at the mercy 
of the speeulator and the trust. To some extent, also, it would lessen 
our dependence on the seasons and the weather. Dad harvests rarely 


occur over all the world. 
We submit, therefore, that it is a wise economic policy to give the 


people free access to those articles of food that call for the bulk of 
the expenditure of the masses. For purposes of revenue, it may be 
wise to tax somewhat the comforts, and the heaviest dutics should be 
levied on the luxuries, but the food necessities of life should be “ free.“ 

Now turn to statistics in support of the above statements. 

First consider wheat. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat is the most important product of the Dominion of 
Canada, of which product Canada exported 57,000,000 bushels, 
out of a total crop of 166,744,000. This bill removes the duty 
of 25 cents a bushel on wheat. At the present we export 
144,000,000 bushels of wheat, but our amount is constantly 
diminishing, while that of Canada is rapidly increasing, and at 
no distant day our exportations from this country will probably 
cease, The price of wheat is largely determined, not by local 
conditions, but by the markets of the world in Liverpool, where 
the wheat grown in Russia, Asia, Canada, and the United 
States compete. 

In 1910 the United States exported into Canada $55,139, or 
54,964 bushels, and there was imported from Canada $135,411, 
or 152,441 bushels. 

THR AMERICAN FARMER, 

If the American farmer could stand the whole Canadian out- 
put in the fifties, surely he can stand the portion that would be 
diverted from England by the operation of the agreement now 
before us, an agreement not nearly so comprehensive as that of 


= CONSUMPTION IS INCREASING VASTZR THAN PRODUCTION. 

In proof of the proposition that consumption is increasing 
faster than production let me first quote from the Report on the 
Cost of Living (p. 205) of the Massachusetts commission: 


The home demand for the producta of the sgoil is outstripping the home 
suppiy. 


Imports for consumption. 1909 
ae aana E ARTET OAT I A I T T $940, $5, 190, 354 
Moat and dairy products:: 1,950,835 | 6,503,773 
Wann 2 2,170, 959 8,029, 748 
Wood, and manufactures of wood | 8,241,250 | 30,612,730 


Not only do we import more for consumption—we export less 
of food products and produce, in the main, less per capita from 
year to year. In proof of this statement, let us consider a few 
statistics. First in regard to wheat: 

Per cent. 


Ney T pe ager ea oR SEF EAD ER REI RT FRG Puke 27 
For the decade cnding 1900 United States exported of its wheat__ 85 
For the last 6 years United States exported of its wheat 17 
Vor the year 1909 United States exported of its wheat 12 

Bushels. 
In 1880 United States produced per capita =-menmmmeee e 9.9 
In 1909 United States produced per capita but 8. 8 

Contrast this rate with that of Canada: 

In 1909 Canada produced per enpita———— 2 23. 7 


Nor has the United States cut down its rate of consumption: 


Bushels. 
In 1000 per capita consumption of United States 4.74 
In 1909 per capita consumption of United States TS | Sie) 


The report of the Massachusetts commission, page 367, draws 
the obvious conclusion; 

IUmtnating the factor of the yarintions of crop, it looks as if wo 
were lessening our exports by about 2 per cent a year, so that it is 
not at all impossible that we shall be in the world’s market for wheat 
in the course of a dozen years. Of course when we begin buying wheat 
it will be from Canada. 


Other cramples beside wheat. 


CORN, 

Per cent, 
Since 1880 population of the United States has Increased-_--____ 80 
Since 2880 production of corn has increased but 66 
In 1900 United States exported of corn and corn meal 10,3 
In 1909 United States exported of corn and corn meal * 

Bushels. 
In 1900 United States per capita consumption 24. 4 


In 1909 United States per capita consumption- -20.7 

In 1880 United States produced per capita 

In 1909 United States produced per capita 
Cercal crops that have bcen practically constant for the tast decade. 


Bushels each year. 


Rye (about) — 30, 000, 000 
Buckwheat — 15, 000, 000 
Oats (about — 900, 000, 000 
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Over this same period population has increased 25 per cent, 
which means that in 1900 there were 5 bushels of these grains 
per capita, now but 4 bushels. Barley alone of the great cereal 
crops has kept pace with growing population. 

Two other interesting examples of actual and comparative decline in 
production. 


LU MBER. 


Thousand feet. 
34, 780, 518 
40, 256, 154 
33, 224, 369 


COTTON. 
(Production practically stable since 1897.) 
Dales. 
= 10, 897, 857 
— 10, 886, 209 
— 13, 697, 301 


Drain of population from the land. 
(Percentage increase of urban and rural population.) 


Total 


population. Urban. 


The Massachusetts commission, in its report on the cost of 
living (p. 529), mentions the drain of the population from the 
land as one of the main factors in restricting supply and en- 
hancing the cost of commodities. 

The percentage of increase of our urban to our suburban 
population shows also the fact that we are having fewer and 
fewer people producing the products and we are having more 


and more people desiring to consume them in our cities. With 
demand constantly outstripping supply, it will not be long 
before we cease exporting food products altogether. The ever- 
increasing growth of our cities is hastening that end. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he thinks this is a desirable condition, and if he 
thinks that subjecting the farmers’ products to the competition 
of Canada will tend to decrense it? 

Mr. PETERS. I fail to see what effect the competition of the 
Canadians would have on either increasing or decreasing the 
tendency toward the eoncentration of the population in our 
cities. I believe that that is caused by other circumstances 
which are entirely beyond and outside of those to be affected by 
the agreement which is before us. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Does the gentleman think that 
this relative rapid increase of population in the cities is due to 
the fact that we have not the agricultural land on which to 
raise the products, or does he think that the inducements of 
manufactures and other industries are so large and so much 
greater that the farmers are turning te them? It must be one 
way or the other. 

Mr. PETERS. Why, as I replied before, the general social 
conditions, the general circumstances of life in the country, the 
general opportunities that are offered in the cities all tend to 
affect it. It is too large a question, if the gentleman will ex- 
cuse me, for me to take up and make a reply to in the few 
remaining minutes which I have granted to me at the present 
time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
tant question at this point. 

Mr. PETERS. To the same report I will refer you in regard 
to this effect of the concentration of population in our cities, 


OBJECTION OF THE MINORITY TO RECIPROCITY, 


It appears from the views of the minority set forth in the 
report (H. Rept. 2150), and from the speech made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Danzer] on February 15, that 
those opposed to reciprocity with Canada have three main ob- 
jections to the proposed treaty. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], who signs 
the report, calls attention to the objections to this agreement 
and sums them up in three heads. The first objection is that 
we should vote against this agreement because it is un-Repub- 
lican. Gentlemen, I am afraid the Members of this body will 
to-day place the welfare of the American people above the 
force which the gentleman from Pennsylvania gives to that 


It seems to me it is a most impor- 


argument. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The second 
point: It is class legislation. It discriminates against the 
farmer. In Mr. DALZELL’S words: 

His corn, his ‘wheat, his potatoes, his hay, his oats, his live stock 
are all put on the free list. His reaper, his harrow, his plow, his 
farm implements are all taxed, 

In the first place, I have just shown you that the production 
of all our great cereal crops, except barley, is not increasing at 
a rate anything like population. 

Secondly, farming implements, together with a number of 
other things, are going to be put on a free list which is already 
reported by the Ways and Means Committee to the House, 
against the objection of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but 
there is the danger, of course, that when this matter comes up 
for discussion the minority will find it convenient to use farm 
implements to support a different argument, namely, that to 
put these articles on the free list would be “class discrimina- 
tion of the most obnoxious character”—it would give the 
farmer an unfair advantage over the protected manufacturer. 
It is in this manner that the protectionists hold themselves out 
as the savior of all classes. 

The third point made by the minority: It involves a trade 
agreement with Canada similar to the one that existed from 
1854 to 1866, and the operation of which proved disastrous to 
the United States, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania in his speech in the House 
on February 15, 1911, makes much of the point that this is the 
reciprocity agreement of 1854 over again, with comparatively 
little change, He then attempts to establish the fact that the 
1854 treaty was disastrous to the United States, and he then 
concludes that the proposed treaty will be accompanied with 
the same bad results as that of 1854. 

In the opening sentence of his speech Mr. Dauzers declared 
it was not his intention to go into details, nor would I attempt 
to estimate exactly what will be the actual amount of trade in 
each or any articles upon the passage of this reciprocity treaty, 
but like Mr. Datzerr I will attempt to draw some conclusions 
from our previous experience with reciprocity. I have already 
given you some statistics which pointed out the growth of 
trade between Canada and the United States. Mr. DALZELL in 
his speech of February 15 admits this growth of trade between 
the two countries, but greatly laments the effect it had on the 
balance of trade and, with Mr. Blaine as his authority, states 
that in the last year and three-quarters of its (the treaty’s) 
life the balance of trade was against us in the sum of over 
twenty-eight millions. 

The last year and three-quarters of this treaty were coinci- 
dent with the closing years of the war between the States, a 
period when we were producing an abnormally small amount 
both on the farm and in the shop. We had to buy abroad, 
and I would ask if it was not a matter of good fortune rather 
than otherwise that we had a source so near at hand—where 
could we have obtained food and other supplies more quickly 
or cheaply? 

To-day the balance of trade is not the “bugbear” it was In 
the middle of the last century; but if a point is to be made of 
it in judging the success of the 1854 reciprocity treaty, would 
it not be more to the point to take the statistics of trade other 
than those which show the trade of this country with Canada 
when we were in the most unnatural condition imaginable? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman does not contend that those 
figures are not correct, does he? : 

Mr. PETERS. I do not, but I do contend that the inference 
should be drawn only from the time the Elgin treaty started, 
in 1854, up to the time the abnormal conditions began to affect 
our trade with Canada, in 1862 and 1863. And the figures of 
that time will show such a condition that the gentleman himself 
will come to a very different conclusion from that which he 
seeks to present to this House in his argument in February last. 

Now, on page 117 of Extracts from Congressional Debates on 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, House Document 1250, you will 
find a table showing our imports to and exports from Canada from 
1854 to 1862, and inasmuch as the gentleman asked me a ques- 
tion, I will ask him if he considers these figures show the Elgin 
treaty to be a failure? 


1854 1862 
Total exports to Canada... .........cecccccrercoscocccsccees $15,533,101 825, 173, 157 
Total imports from Canadi 8,649,002 | 15,063,703 
Balance in favor of the United States. 6, 884, 099 | 10,109,454 


A gain of over $3,000,000, or of 50 per cent, in our excess ex- 
port balance. 
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The only year down to 1862 in which we did not have a 
favorable balance of trade with Canada was in 1800, when 
Canada exported more than she imported by the insignificant 
sum of $250,000—and it will be recalled that 1860 was a year of 
commercial and financial instability in the United States, 

As late as May 24, 1864, Mr. Sweat said in the House: 

By a report of the Secretary of the Treasury recently made it appears 


that our exports to the British Provinces were $26,445,683 more than 
the amount imported from them by the United States. 


He also states that with all the defects of the present treaty 
the balance of trade for the last 10 years has been in favor of 
the United States. 

It would seem, then, that Mr. Datzerr’s argument against 
the success of the treaty of 1854 was unfortunately based on 
figures that were really not representative. It therefore follows 
that that gentleman's gloomy predictions, which are based en- 
tirely upon results which seem to be misleading, can have tittle 
weight in the consideration of what will result from the pro- 
posed treaty. 

Mr. Davzert frankly says that we “have everything coming 
our way — that is to say, the balance of trade with Canada to-day 
is decidedly in our favor; in fact, it is abnormally in our favor. 
Judged from the statistics given by Mr. DALZELL, it would seem 
that we would lose this balance. I have shown you that such a 
conclusion is unwarranted. Also, Mr. DALZELL seems to entirely 
overlook the fact that if Canada can buy our goods to-day in 
great quantity she would be able to do so to a much larger 
extent if she could pay for them with her products instead of 
with gold 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, may I have a moment more? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, as this seems to me an oppor- 
tune moment, and as I have some tables which I wish to present 
to the House, I will ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to be allowed to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PETERS. I am evidently mistaken as to the opportunity. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. KENDALL. The gentleman should not have asked for 
unanimous consent in so loud a voice. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman want to 
insert some figures in the Rxconp? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes; tables of figures covering prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. PETERS. I do. 

Mr. MANN. I wish to inquire, without taking it out of the 
gentleman’s time, whether the objection of the gentleman from 
Florida goes to the extension of remarks, or to the ordinary 
insertion of figures and tables, such as are not ordinarily in- 
cluded in a speech as it is delivered on the floor, and whether 
there is any objection to the request that that privilege be 
granted to the gentleman? 

Mr. CLARKE of Florida. I do not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I ask whether the objection of the gentleman 
from Florida to the extension of remarks goes simply to the 
extension of remarks, or to the right to insert tables of figures 
and papers that are correlated with the argument? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state, 
for the benefit of the committee and to answer the gentleman 
from Illinois, that I do not care. My object is to try to force, 
if it can be done, an amendment to the rules—such an amend- 
ment as I introduced this morning—to stop this indiscriminate 
printing of prepared speeches in the Recorp that were never 
delivered. 

I do not intend to object, and I want to put the committee 
upon notice now that I do not intend to object to the request of 
any gentleman during this tariff debate, to print in the RECORD 
statistical information, but I do intend to object whenever I am 
here—I can not be here every minute—to the extension of 
remarks by which some gentlemen write out long-winded argu- 
ments that were never delivered, because I regard that practice 
as a fraud upon the public and on unnecessary tax upon the 
Treasury, That is my position. 

Mr. MANN. In the main I fully agree with the gentleman, 
and I thought the gentleman would not wish to object to insert- 
ing tables of figures, and such things, 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not, and shall not object to that 
during this debate. 

Mr. PETERS. ‘Then, I will submit the request again, that I 
may print in the Recorp, in connection with my speech, certain 
tables which are taken from the report that I hold in my hand, 
5 which are pertinent to the subject before the House at this 

me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to include with his remarks certain statistical 
reports just referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. PETERS. And the words of explanation which naturally 
preeede them. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly. 

8 CHATRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PETERS. Gentlemen, we are not claiming that this reci- 
procity agreement is going to revolutionize the cost of living, 
but I have tried to show you here to-day, and the import and 
export figures do show conclusively, that, in the first place, the 
Elgin treaty, to which this is similar, was financially and com- 
mercially a success for this country. Trade increased under it 
to a tremendous extent. I have shown here, also, that the con- 
sumption of agricultural products is increasing in America far 
beyond the increase in their production. It is admitted that the 
cost of liying is going to be an eyer-quickening problem that 
must be faced, that all the people of our country are facing, 
We do not come before the people to fayor one class of con- 
sumers as against another, and you will have the best of eyi- 
dence before this session is over that the Democratie Party, 
which has been placed in control of this House, proposes to 
carry out to the people of the country to the letter the pledges 
that it made before election. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

I believe that we are getting dangerously near the point 
where the duty on food products will raise the price or render 
easy a corner in the market. To carry out this agreement this 
body will act in accordance with an overwhelming public sentt- 
ment, and will show that it is actually what it is in name—the 
House of Representatives of the American people. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Hanpwick having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
President of the United States was communicated to the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp with my remarks the 
statistical tables to which I referred in the course of those 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr.. HAR- 
rison] asks unanimous consent to print with his remarks cer- 
tain statistical tables. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. DALZELL. How much time did the last gentleman con- 
sume? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
pDERwoon] has used 4 hours and 12 minutes in all, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Datzetr] 8 hours and 37 
minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to state that I will yield five 
hours to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatr], to 
be consumed on that side by gentlemen favoring the bill. I 
will arrange with him as to the time when that shall come in. 
I will say that we should like to have the debate run this 
evening until 6 o'clock, 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield one hour to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, on Saturday last this debate 
was opened by one of the greatest orators and perhaps the 
readiest debater in this House—my friend the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Kircnry]. In his opening remarks he 
congratulated the Democratic majority upon the auspicious 
beginning which they had made in the carrying out of their 
platform promises. He did well so to congratulate them, for 
© at was the first time within the memory of any man within 
the sound of my voice when anyone could congratulate the 
Democratic Party upon carrying out any promise. 

He referred to two measures which have already passed this 
House: First, the resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution for the election of Senators by ù direct vote, and 
I join with him in congratulating the Democratic majority upon 
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the passage of that resolution. [Applause.] I congratulate 
this side of the House upon the fact that that resolution re- 
celyed almost the unanimous support of the Members on this 
side of the Chamber. The second measure that he referred to 
was the measure that passed this House last Friday with ref- 
erence to publicity of campaign contributions, and the gentle- 
man said that that, too, was a fulfillment of the pledge of the 
Democratic Party in that regard. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to read the promise of the Democratic 
Party made in its national convention in 1908 with reference 
to campaign contributions, and consider for a moment how near 
that bill complics with the promise of his party. That plank 
reads as follows: 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law prevent- 
ing any corporation contributing to a campaign fund. 

Was there any line in that bill on prohibiting corporations 
from contributing to campaign funds? No; but the Democratic 
Party is not chargeable with any neglect for that reason, be- 
cause at the time this platform was written there had been 
written into the statute books of the United States, 12 months 
before by the Republican Party, a law prohibiting corporations 
from contributing to campaign funds. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] And therefore the Democratic majority should 
be acquitted from any charge of violation of their platform in 
that regard. 

As I listened to the gentleman from North Carolina Satur- 
day, listened to the wealth of misinformation that flowed from 
his lips—not intentionally misleading, of course, because the 
gentleman would not do that—but as I listened to him and his 
carelessness, not to say recklessness of statement, I wondered 
if the gentleman from North Carolina, perhaps, had not written 
this plank in the Democratic platform pledging the Democratic 
Party to the enactment of a law that had already been enacted 
by the Republican Party. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Perhaps the gentleman from North Carolina had not had the 
time for a serious study of the question which he discussed 
Saturday, and perhaps he may be excused for the same reason for 
writing, if he did write, this promise into the platform of his party. 

But that is not all. The pledge goes further: 

We demand the enactment of a law perenni any corporation con- 
tributing to campaign funds and any individual from contributing an 
amount above a reasonable minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, was there anything of that kind in the Dill 
which passed this House last Friday? Was that pledge of the 
platform carried ont? 

But there is more of this: 

And pron aing for the publication before election of all such contribu- 
tions above a reasonable minimum. 

Was there anything in the bill that passed this House last 
Friday carrying out that pledge of the Democratic Party? 
There was such an amendment offered to that bill upon this 
side of the House, and you remember that it was adopted and 
placed in the bill through the courage and independence of a 
sufficient number of Democrats voting with the minority upon 
this side to place it there. And then we remember how the 
party lash flew across that side of the Chamber, and inside of 
15 minutes, without any interyening debate or any discussion, 
a sufficient number of Democrats reversed themselves to defeat 
that amendment. Upon that amendment, offered by this side of 
the House, squarely carrying out the pledge of your own party, 
165 of the Democrats upon that side of the Chamber voted “ no.“ 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman does not mean to be under- 
stood to say that there was not a publicity plank in the law 
that we passed last Friday? 

Mr. LISNROOT. A publicity plank; yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. To publish the contributions 15 days before 
election and every 3 days thereafter until election day, of all 
sums over and above $10. 

Mr. HENROOT. To whom? 

Mr. CULLOP. To the world. 

Mr. LENROOT. Contributions to the political committees. 

Mr. CULLOP. No; it must be filed with the Clerk of this 
House and then published, It then becomes public property. 

Mr. LENROOT. Contributions only to the national political 
committees, and not contributions to individuals, while your 
platform promised publicity of all contributions. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. CULLOP. This new law gives publicity of all contribu- 
tions. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take the time 
to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] one question. 
If contributions are made to you, as a candidate for Congress, 
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and not to the national committee, where is your law requiring 
publicity? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have no contributions made to me as a 
candidate; I do not need them. The Democrats can run their 
campaigns without contributions from special interests, and 
State laws regulate this matter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I shall yote against this bill 
in the form reported by the committee, because it is unjustly 
discriminatory against the farmers of this country, and favors 
the great trusts and monopolies. It will not reduce the cost of 
living to the consumer, because n high tariff remuins on practi- 
cally all food products that he uses. This bill can not be de- 
fended from a Republican standpoint, from the declarations of 
the last Republican platform, and I say further, Mr. Chairman — 
and I shall have something to say about it a little later on if I 
have the time—this bill can not be defended from a Democratic 
standpoint, from the last platform of the Democratic Party. 
But I propose in my discussion of this bill to discuss it from 
the standpoint of a Republican, believing in the doctrine of 
protection, the principle that duties should cover, and cover 
only, the difference in cost of production at home and abroad. 
The Republican Party in 1908 made a solemn pledge to revise 
the tariff in accordance with that principle. We all know 
what happened, and because the Payne-Aldrich law failed to 
fulfill that promise, progressive Republicans all over this coun- 
try, with voice and pen, condemned that law and insisted that 
the pledge of the Republican Party, that duties should cover 
only the difference in cost of production at home and abroad, 
should be kept, and that there should be further reductions of 
tariff until that promise should be fulfilled to the letter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman does not state all the plat- 
form, does he, with reference to the tariff? Did it not also 
provide that there should be a reasonable return to the manu- 
facturer upon the money invested? 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was a new departure. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was; and it did not comply with the 
pledge with that clause put upon it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will admit that it was recreant in all of 
its pledges, if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is now sought in many quarters to show 
that progressive Republicans are inconsistent in opposing this 
bill while at the same time demanding lower tariffs upon manu- 
factured articles. They are not inconsistent, but, on the con- 
trary, it is the advocates of this measure who are inconsistent. 
Progressive Republicans have never been free traders. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I challenge anyone to point 
to any speech made by a progressive Republican in Congress or 
elsewhere advocating free trade. As a progressive Republican 
I stand to-day where I have stood in the past, for a protective 
tariff, measuring duties by the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. It is true that our demand for re- 
ductions has been confined very largely to manufactured ar- 
ticles, and in that we have been consistent. ‘The evils of exor- 
bitant tariff rates, as a general rule, are felt only where the 
product affected is controlled by a trust or monopoly. Until 
comparatively recently 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. I noticed that he stated he agreed with that 
part of the last Republican national platform which provides 
for a tariff equaling the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. Does the gentleman indorse the remainder of 
that platform which provided that the tariff should also be levied 
sufficient to insure a reasonable profit to the manufacturer? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not. 

Mr. CULLOP. Does the gentleman indorse his party’s action 
in passing the Payne tariff bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; and neither did I in the campaign. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman did not indorse that part of 
the Republican Party's procedure that passed and advocated the 
Payne tariff bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not. 

Mr. CULLOP. Do you indorse the action of your party in 
passing the Payne-Aldrich bill? . : 
Mr. LENROOT. I do not indorse the action of my party in 

passing the Payne-Aldrich bill. I thought I made that clear. 

Mr. CULLOP. Does the gentleman claim that it is a viola- 
tion of the party pledge? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 7 

Mr. CULLOP. Then, the gentleman’s party has not always 
been keeping its pledges. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it has not. [Applause on the floor and 
in the galleries.] And neither has yours. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend for a mo- 
ment. The galleries are admonished that they should not 
applaud or show any evidence of approval or disapproval. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to say if my party had kept its 
pledge, there would have been a minority upon that side of the 
Chamber to-day instead of a majority. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, the evils of 
exorbitant tariff rates are, as a rule, felt only where the prod- 
ucts are controlled by trusts and monopolies, Until compara- 
tively recently it made little or no difference how high tariff 
rates were, provided they were high enough to protect the 
American industry from excessive competition by foreign coun- 
tries. With full and free competition at home, domestice prices 
were not measured by the foreign price plus the duty, and 
prices were kept upon a reasonable level. But great economic 
changes have taken place in recent years. Nearly all of the 
great industries have combined into gigantic corporations con- 
trolling our markets. Competition is gone and prices to the 
consumer are arbitrarily fixed by a few men. We have the 
Woolen Trust, the Cotton Trust, the Steel Trust, the Beef Trust. 
I will not attempt to enumerate them all. These conditions are 
familiar to every Member of this House and the country. 

Destroying competition at home, they are able to dictate the 
prices upon their products, and there are Only two limitations 
upon the prices which they may fix—first, the ability of the 
public to buy and, second, the foreign price plus present tariff 
rates. When we impose a tariff rate of 100 per cent, when a 
rate of 25 per cent would be sufficient to cover the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad, then we giye these 
trusts a license to plunder the American people. This is what 
progressive Republicans have been fighting; this is what they 
will continue to fight until justice is done. 

We stand for a consistent policy applied alike to all classes 
of our people. We insist that if the protective theory shall 
prevail, the 6,000,000. farmers of this country are just as much 
entitled to the application of that theory to their products as 
the manufacturers are to their products, [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] If, on the other hand, the theory of free trade 
is to be applied to the farmers, they insist, and rightly so, that 
that theory shall also apply to the manufacturers. [Applause.] 

The President of the United States two years ago pronounced 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill the best tariff law ever enacted 
and criticized but one schedule, the wool schedule. ‘To-day he 
las completely reversed his position and advocates free trade in 
agricultural products with Canada, our only competitor, but at 
the same time proposes a higher protection for many manufac- 
tured products than does the Payne-Aldrich bill, which has 
been condemned by the American people. I think that I shall 
be able to demonstrate before I get through that upon certain 
important manufactured products the rates proposed in this 
bill give their manufacturers from 50 to 78 per cent higher pro- 
tection than the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The President in his message to Congress says this bill— 
is not a violation of the protective pane le as that has been authorita- 
tively announced by those who uphold it, because that principle does 
not call for a tariff between this country and one whose conditions as 
to production, population, and wages are so like ours, and when our 
common boundary line of 3,000 miles in itself must make a radical dis- 
tinction between our commercial treatment of Canada and of any other 
country. 

If free trade in agricultural products with Canada is not a 
violation of the protective principle for the reasons stated by 
the President, then the high rates upon manufactured products 
proposed in this bill are for the same reasons a violation of the 
protective principle. 

If the President is correct in his statement, then every tariff 
rate in this bill upon every manufactured product is a violation 
of the pledge of the Republican Party that tariff rates should 
be based upon the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad. 

On the President’s own statement, how can the rate proposed 
upon beef in this bill, of 14 cents per pound, be sustained, or 
50 cents per barrel upon flour, and so with every manufactured 
product? If there is a difference in the cost of production be- 
tween this country and Canada, the farmer is just as much en- 
titled to protection as is the manufacturer, and this bill is a 
violation of the pledge of the Republican platform because it 
fails to give the farmer that protection. If there is no differ- 
ence in the cost of production, then there should be free trade in 
manufactured products, and the bill is a violation of the pledge 
of the Republican platform because it proposes high tariffs upon 
those products. This country can not prosper, Mr. Chairman, 
and it has no right to prosper, if we adopt one policy as apply- 
ing to one class of our people and a directly contrary policy as 


applying to another class. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Let us haye protection for all, or let us have free trade for all. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. LENROOT, I do. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman will pardon me, I will say that 
I am very much interested in what the gentleman has been siy- 
ing as to the equality of protection. How do you reconcile the 
Tacu or 75 per cent to 100 per cent in different farmers’ prod- 
ucts? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true to a certain extent, and it is—— 

Mr. HIL. If equality is to be applied to all, why should 
not the woolgrower and wheat grower have the same equal per- 
centage of duty? Why should not the lemon grower of Califor- 
nia and the potato grower of Maine be put on the same basis? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because the cost of production varies. 

Mr. MILE. Does not the same principle apply to the cost of 
production between manufactured goods and farmers’ products 
that applies between one farmer’s products and another’s? 

Mr. LENROOT. It dees; but the principle of the difference 
in cost of production should apply to all. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Connecticut that if there is no difference in the 
cost of production between this country and Canada in agricul- 
tural products, I am willing to vote for free trade in them, but 
if there is a difference I insist that we apply the principle of 
protection to them, and I wish the gentleman from Connecticut 
would do likewise. 

Mr. HILL. But the gentleman said a moment ago that the 
bill now pending is a violation of the Republican platform, 
because it levied a duty on manufactured products and took it 
off from the farmers’ products. Would not that be governed 
entirely by the difference in the cost of production, and how, if 
there was such a difference, could the platform be violated? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am glad the gentleman brought that out. 
I was basing that statement solely upon the President's mes- 
sage, stating that there was no difference in cost of production, 
both as to manufactured products and as to agricultural prod- 
uets. And what I insisted was, with that premise, that both 
Glasses should be treated alike. [Applause.] I am aware of the 
fact that it is claimed that upon manufactured products Canada 
refused to agree to any lower tariff on imports into Canada, I 
do not question that statement, but it was entirely feasible to 
proyide for absolute free trade with Canada upon all imports 
coming into this country upon Canada’s making concessions by 
way of lower tariff upon imports into Canada from the United 
States, and if that had been done the agreement thus made 
would have been just as free from the claim that other conn- 
tries would be entitled to free trade, because of the favored- 
nation clause in our treaties, as is the pending bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman in 
what he says about manufactures, but I want to ask him this 
question: Even though it be admitted that this bill is violative 
of your idea of protection as to manufactured articles, that they 
can be manufactured in this country, as I think they can, as 
cheaply as in Canada, does that affect, as far as it goes, the 
fact that farm products can be raised as cheaply as in Canada, 
and are you not violating your principle of protection when you 
insist, on any account, that the farmer should haye a duty on 
wheat when he can raise it here as cheaply as he can in Can- 
ada? 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to say to my friend from Texas 
that I do not for one moment insist that a farmer should have a 
duty on wheat if he can raise it as cheaply as a farmer in 
Canada, but I shall be able to show that the contrary is true, 
and that he can not do so; and that is my whole contention in 
this debate, 

Mr. HARDY. I think the gentleman was objecting to the bill 
because it did not give the farmer the same protection that it 
does the manufacturer. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not. 

The President in his message based his entire contention 
on the assumption that conditions were so similar in Canada 
that there was no difference in cost of production either in 
manufactured articles or agricultural products. If that is so, 
then we should apply the same principle to both manufactures 
and agricultural products. 

Mr. HARDY. I agree with the gentleman on that proposi- 
tion; but, as I understand it, the gentleman opposes the bill on 
the ground that the cost of production of wheat in this country 
is greater than in Canada. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is greater, 
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If we now amend this bill by providing for free trade 
with Canada upon imports coming into this country, if it 
should be found to conflict with the favored-nation clause 
in our treaties—and I deny that it will—then it is only because 
the President has seen fit to make an agreement that did not 
provide for free trade, and no inan has been heard to say, and 
no man will be heard to say, that Canada would not have been 
as ready to make the agreement if these greater concessions had 
been included. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], upon Satur- 
day, made the statement that amendments to this bill would kill 
the agreement, and gave as his authority a statement of one of 
the Canadian commissioners. Now, I am sure that upon reflec- 
tion neither the gentleman from Alabama nor any other lawyer 
in this Chamber will undertake to claim that by so amending 
this bill as to provide for free trade in imports from Canada to 
this country will in the slightest degree affect that agreement. 
I do not know how many Members are familiar with the Cana- 
dian bill. I hold a copy of it in my hand, and I want to say to 
the Democratic majority that you can place your free list that 
you propose in a separate bill as an amendment to this bill, and 
it will not affect one line or one letter of the bill now pending 
in the Canadian Parliament. Let me read one paragraph: 


That it is expedient to provide 
I am reading now from the Canadian bil! 


that the act proposed to be founded on the foregoing resolutions shall 
not come into operation until a date to be named by the governor in 
council in a proclamation to be published in the Canada Gazette. ond 
that such proclamation may be issued whenever it appears to the 
satisfaction of the governor in council that the United States Congress has 
enacted, or will forthwith enact, such legislation as will grant to Canada 
the reciprocal advantages provided for In certain corr ndence dated 
Washington, January 21, 1911, between the Hon. P. C. Knox. Secre- 
tary of State, for the United States, and the Hon. W. S. Fielding, 
minister of finance, for Canada, and the Hon. Willim Patterson, 
minister of commerce, for Canada. 


Now, will any gentleman claim that if we choose by amend- 
ment here to give to Canada greater concessions than she has 
asked Canada is going to object to that bill for that reason? 
No; no one will claim any such absurdity as that. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the policy of protection had been ad- 
hered to by the President, then the construction of this bill 
would have been radically different from what we find it. I 
assert, and shall be able to prove from the report of the Presi- 
dent’s own tariff bourd, that the cost of production of agri- 
cultural products is much less in Canada than in this country. 
And, on the other hand, I think I shall be able to show that the 
information at hand fairly establishes that the cost of mani- 
facture of manufactured products is Jess in this country than 
in Canada. 

First, as to the cost of production of agricultural products. 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IS LESS IN CANADA 
THAN IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Let me say a word here with reference to this tariff board, 
whose figures I shall use. It was a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to me to find in the report of this tariff board, appointed 
to ascertain facts, that those facts were ascertained and pre- 
sented to the Congress regardless of whether they sustained the 
President of the United States or not. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

In the debate that we had here a few months ago upon the 
creation of a tariff commission the sole contention upon the 
part of those who opposed it upon the other side of the Chamber 
was that the members of this Tariff Board, being appointed by 
a Republican President, would be the creatures of the Presi- 
dent. But in the first report that we have from that Tariff 
Board we find that that report sustains the President of the 
United States in scarcely a single one of his contentions. And 
now that we have this conclusive evidence of the independence 
of that Tariff Board, I shall hope that during this session of 
the Sixty-second Congress you gentlemen upon that side will be 
patriotic enough to reverse your positions and favor the cren- 
tion of a permanent, nonpartisan tariff commission. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The report of President Taft's Tariff Board shows that the 
yield per acre of spring wheat in 1910 averaged 11.7 bushels 
per acre in the United States and 15.53 bushels per acre in 
Canada. In barley the yield in Canada was 2462 bushels per 
were; in the United States, 22.4 bushels. In oats the yield in 
Canada was 82.79 bushels per acre; in the United States, 31.9. 
In flaxseed the yield was 4.8 bushels per acre in the United 
States, while in Canada it was 7.97 bushels. In hay the yield 
185 United States was 1.33 tons per acre; in Canada it was 
1. ons. 


THE VALUB OF IMPROVED FARM LAND IS LESS IN CANADA THAN IN THA 
UNITED STATES. 


I submit the following table contained in the report of the 
Tariff Commission, page 84: 
Comparative values of farm lands in Canada and the Unitcd States. 


stb fone 

value per uo per 
acre of acro of pe oa 

improved | improved x 
land, 1900. land, 1910. 
United States: 

/ L ATAS $15 $25 67 
New Hampshire 19 25 37 
Fermont......... 4 18 24 33 
Rhode Island 3 5l 62 22 
Connecticut. 2 63 50 
Leunsylvani 46 56 20 
Delaware. 82 51 59 
54 108 101 
ao 75 92 
25 50 100 
50 109 117 
35 57 63 
33 4 39 
25 46 77 
55 73 33 
Manitoba........ 13 29 123 
New Brunswic 1l 2⁴ 120 
. 11 31 181 
35 50 43 
19 32 70 
21 43 80 
7 2 201 
7 20 185 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Can the gentleman explain to 
us why it is that the Canadian farmer’s land is worth so much 
more and sells for so much less? 

A MEMBER. Produces so much more. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not quite get the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. CARLIN. His question is, Why, when it produces so 
much more, it sells for so much less? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because they have not the advantage of 
our markets; and you propose to give them that advantage, 
and when you do the price of their land will be the same—ours 
lower and theirs higher. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is it the gentleman’s conten- 
tion that they do not sell any wheat in Liverpool? 

Mr. LENROOT. They sell wheat in Liverpool. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Where do we sell ours? 

Mr. LENROOT. We sell some wheat in Liverpool, but we 
use most of it ourselves. 

Mr. CULLOP. I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr, CULLOP. The gentleman is referring to the report of 
the tariff experts who have been in use by the President now 
for about two years? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman understands that the Presi- 
dent made up his reciprocity measure from the report of that 
board, does he not? 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand directiy the contrary. 

Mr. CULLOP. What was he having them for, if he was not 
using them for this purpose? 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman must ask some other person 
than myself. 

Mr. CULLOP. Can the gentleman tell anything that this 
board has ever done in the two years that the President has 
had it, with an appropriation of over $500,000 to maintain it? 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes; I hold in my hand a report from this 
Tariff Board, full of information 

Mr. CARLIN. Republican information. 

Mr. LENROOT. And if you gentlemen would read this in- 
formation your action on this reciprocity bill might be different. 

Mr. CULLOP. The action of the President, I understand the 
gentleman to say, was to run away from his own Tariff Board. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not go aside into a discussion of that 
question. 

Mr. CULLOP. If the gentleman will yield for another ques- 
tion, do I understand him to say that the price of farm products 
in the United States is higher than in Canada? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I do. 
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Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman regards Chicago as one of the 
leading wheat markets of this country? 

Mr. LENROOT. I regard it as the greatest. 

Mr. CULLOP. Was not the quotation on wheat in Winnipeg 
Saturday 23 cents per bushel higher than it was in Chicago? 

Mr. LENROOT. It might have been. 

Mr. CULLOP. And more than 5 cents higher than it was in 
Rn Louis and more than 6 cents higher than it was in Kansas 

ty? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would say in answer to the gentleman 
that that is not true so far as the same grades are concerned. 

Mr. CULLOP. Was not the quotation of No. 1 wheat in 
Winnipeg at 91 cents a bushel and 88 cents in Chicago? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CULLOP. That was the report in yesterday’s papers, 
and is the correct quotation of the price. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should be very glad to have the report 
put in the Recorp. The gentleman can not find it. 

Mr. CULLOP. If the gentleman will look in the Chicago 
papers of yesterday which came here to-day he will find that 
to be true, and I will only be too glad to put the report in the 
Recorp. Now, I want to ask the gentleman a further question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield further unless I can have 
more time. I want to say in reply to that before I forget it, 
with reference to the price in Chicago of wheat and the price 
in Winnipeg, that they are entirely different grades of wheat. 
The Winnipeg price is all on Nos. 1 and 2 Northern, the best 
wheat grown in the wide world, while the Chicago prices are 
on contract grades, or No. 2 red, as a rule. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman submit to a correction, or 
does he prefer I should wait? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of historical ac- 
curacy alone and at the gentleman’s suggestion, I want to call 
attention to the fact that he entirely misquoted the productions 
in the other country on wheat. He quoted spring wheat in 
the United States at 11.73 bushels yield and spring wheat in 
Canada at 15.53. As a matter of fact, the great bulk of wheat 
in the United States is winter wheat, in which we excel Canada 
in the production per acre, and the great quantity of wheat in 
Canada is spring wheat. I have the figures from the Govern- 
ment report. It is 11.73 bushels, as he stated, on spring wheat, 
but it is 15.8 on winter wheat, our larger product, and it is 
15.58 in Canada, her almost exclusive product, or about three- 
tenths bushel per acre less than the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield further. I wish to correct 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL. I have here the Yearbooks. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have the report of President Taft’s Tariff 
Board, and I am sorry, indeed, to find that the gentleman from 
Connecticut, who has struggled as hard as any Member in this 
House to secure the creation of a tariff board, is unwilling to 
abide by the figures submitted by that board. I find from the 
figures of the Tariff Board that the production of winter wheat 
in Canada is very much greater per acre than the production 
in the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL. I admit it; but I say that very little winter 
wheat is raised in Canada; it is spring wheat which they raise. 
I will give the figures to the gentleman in my own time. 

Mr. LENROOT. The report shows that the yield is greater 
in spring wheat and winter wheat in Canada; greater in both. 
I have just introduced a table, Mr. Chairman, showing the 
values of improved farm lands in this country and Canada. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. For a question? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. On the matter of prices of 
farm commodities, 

Mr. LENROOT. I haye not got to that yet. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman has-discussed 
the prices of wheat, 

Mr. LENROOT. I was discussing the yield, and not the 
prices. Mr. Chairman, immediately following this table in the 
report of the Tariff Board we find the following: 

In the great farming States of Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois the values 
of farm land are very much higher than in any of the Canadian Proy- 
inces. In Ilinois and Iowa they are a little over twice as high as in 
Ontario. 

From the table I have quoted it will be observed that in Wis- 
consin the value of improved farm land is given at $57 per 
acre, while in the great Province of Manitoba it is only $29. 

Tun COST OF FARM LABOR IS HIGHER IN THE UNITED STATES THAN IN 
CANADA. 

I will submit a table taken from a report of the Tariff Board, 

page S8, which I ask leave to insert in my remarks, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks per- 
mission to put in his remarks certain tables which have been 
referred to. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


Average wages of agricultural labor, with board, in specified States, 
eastern Canada, and British Columbi 


fa, 1909. 
By the month. 


Hiring | Hiring 
by the | by the 
season year. 


United States: 
M 


$27.60 823. 17 $1.63 

26.00 22,08 1.77 

25.10 21. 57 1.75 

29.25 23. 98 2.23 

28.57 24.39 1.79 

33.34 27.01 2.58 

8 28.93 25. 63 2.08 

22.11 19. 10 1.67 

29. 80 24.03 1.73 

S COT oie tl ee 39, 29 35. 00 2.23 

———ä—B(„ṽ̃̃-jẽd.. . ũ3ũ30ũ R 36.39 31.32 2.34 

. Kd 21.10 18.85 1.50 

Canada: 
——U— ä * 17.25 10.87 (4) 

Nove Scotia e eee dee 21.20 15.90 iu 

NGWEBIUUSWICK cc up easyer cw Sipsesbet costes? 22.59 9.90 eee 
o 23. 33 17.58 k 

Ann E ETT 21.52 17.63 


Bi i bais 


8 
8 


‚—-ͤ 7 . errr errr e errr eer errr treet 


1 Wages by the day. 

2 Advance figures from unpublished bulletin on agricultural wages by 
Department of Agriculture. 

From Canadian Census and Statistics Monthly, Jan., 1911, p. 2. 

4 Wages by the month. 

š Includes only lodging. 

Mr. LENROOT. This table shows conclusively that farm 
labor is much more costly in the United States than in 
Canada, In Wisconsin the cost per month runs from $24.39 to 
$28.57, while in the neighboring Province of Ontario it is only 
from $17.63 to $21.52. 

Mr. LOBECK. How about Saskatchewan? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is much higher, but compared with the 
8 of Washington and Montana it is higher in the United 

tates. 

Mr. LOBECK. The price of farm labor in Saskatchewan—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield further. 

Mr. LOBECK. I would like to say something on that. 

5 Mr. LENROOT, The gentleman will have to do it in his own 
me. 
THE PRICE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IS MUCI HIGHER IN THE UNITED 
STATES TITAN IN CANADA, 

According to the report of the Tariff Board, the average price 
of spring wheat received by the farmer in Canada in 1910 was 
73.8 cents per bushel, while our farmers received 89.8 cents per 
bushel, or 16 cents per bushel more than the Canadian farmer 
received. According to the report of the Tariff Board, for his 
barley the Canndian farmer received 47.4 cents, while our farm- 
ers averaged 57.8 cents per bushel, or 10.4 cents more per 
bushel than the Canadian farmer. For his flaxseed the Cana- 
dian farmer received $2.07 per bushel, while our farmer re- 
ceiyed $2.80 per bushel, or 23 cents per bushel more than the 
Canadian farmer. 

For his hay—and I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Perens] is in the Chamber—the Canadian farmer received 
$9.66 per ton, while our farmers received $12.26 per ton, or 
$2.60 per ton more than the Canadian farmer. It is true a few 
moments ago that the gentleman from Massachusetts did take 
certain figures out of the report of this Tariff Board with ref- 
erence fo a difference in favor of Canada, but if he had looked 
at the table showing the general averages and conclusions of 
the Tariff Board he would have seen that upon the average 
the farmer in this country received $2.60 per ton more for his 
hay than did the Canadian farmer. 

From this report it appears, then, that in the raising of 
wheat the Canadian farmer has the advantage of a yield of 3.83 
bushels per acre more than our farmer, in barley his yield is 
2.22 bushels per acre greater, in oats 0.89 bushel per acre 
greater, in flaxseed 3.17 bushels per acre greater, and in hay his 
yield is 0.49 of a ton per acre greater. The cost of his land 
is from one-third to one-half less than ours, and the cost of 
his help is from 15 to 40 per cent less, and yet it is proposed 
to compel our farmers to compete with him upon a free-trade 
basis without giving to our farmers any compensation in sub- 
stantially lower duties upon the things that they must pur- 
chase. 
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Upon Saturday the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircnt] called as witnesses Senators GALLINGER and LODGE, 
members of the Senate committee who made the report upon 
the cost of living. 

It will be remembered that he told us that that report con- 
clusively showed that in prices the farmers of this country had 
no advantage over those of Canada, and that especially 
with reference to the price of wheat the price of wheat in this 
country was controlled by the world’s market. In proof of that 
he read from the report, that upon a certain day or in a certain 
year wheat was 2 cents higher per bushel in Liverpool than it 
was in Chicago. That was true, but if the gentleman had 
turned to another page of the report he would haye found that 
this same committee reports that the transportation rate from 
Chicago to Liverpool was 17 cents a bushel on wheat, so that 
when wheat is worth 2 cents more per bushel in Liverpool 
than it is in Chicago, it means that there is a difference in 
favor of this country, or a higher price, in other words, of 
15 cents a bushel, the difference between the transportation 
rate of 17 cents and the higher price of 2 cents in Liverpool. 
The gentleman can not be allowed to impeach his own witness, 
but I will be fairer than he was. As a general rule I would not 
care to call those gentlemen as witnesses and abide by their 
conclusions, and I want to be entirely fair and say that the 
transportation rates that they give of 17 cents a bushel from 
Chicago to Liverpool is too high. The actual rate is about 114 
cents, and let me say this, that the transportation rate on 
wheat from Chicago to Liverpool is less than it is from Chicago 
to New York, showing conclusively that as in the case of 
lemons, after the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed, the railroads 
proposed to secure for themselves a portion of this higher price 
of grain in this country. 

You remember how the gentleman from North Carolina drew 
a word picture of the insurgents and standpatters joining hands 
and waltzing around and singing hosannas and hallelujahs to 
the farmer. We remember that. I will ask you, Who is going 
to receive the benefit of this reciprocal agreement? I Will tell 
you some of the people who will receive it. When this bill 
passes, the Beef Trust, upon the basis of their shipments into 
Canada last year, will save $289,213 in duties, increasing their 
profits to that extent when you pass this bill. The Agricultural 
Implement Trust will receive, from the reduction of tariff rates 
upon their exports into Canada, $218,488 annually. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I might draw another picture of the Democrats upon 
that side of the House joining hands with a Republican Presi- 
dent and singing hosannas and hallelujahs to the Beef Trust 
and to the Agricultural Implement Trust. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I assert that the cost of manufacturing is, as 
a rule, less in this country than in Canada, 

As to manufactured articles we have no report from the Tariff 
Board, presumably because there has not been suflicient time 
for the board to make an inyestigation of this question. We 
haye, however, information of a general nature tending strongly 
to show that the cost of manufacturing is less in this country 
than in Canada. It is a significant fact that the Canadian Goy- 
ernment has refused to permit free trade in manufactured ar- 
ticles imported from the United States. If the cost of manu- 
facturing is greater in Canada than in this country, why this 
refusal on the part of Canada? She fayors free trade in agri- 
cultural products, because it is shown that the cost of pro- 
duction is less in Canada than in this country. She opposes 
free trade in manufactured products presumably because 
the cost of manufacturing is greater in Canada than in this 
country. 

But stronger evidence is at hand than conclusions to be 
drawn from the action of Canada. In 1910 our manufacturers 
shipped into Canada agricultural implements to the value of 
$3,900,000, upon which they paid a duty of from 174 to 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Portable engines to the value of $1,799,000 were shipped into 
Canada and paid a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Automobiles to the value of $1,569,000 were shipped into 
Canada and paid a duty of 85 per cent ad valorem. 

On the other hand, there were imported into the United States 
from Canada of these articles, agricultural implements to the 
value of $84,000; portable engines, none, so far as our records 
show; and automobiles, none, This, Mr. Chairman, in the ab- 
sence of direct evidence as to the costs of production, must, I 
think, conyinee any impartial mind that the cost of manufac- 
turing is, generally speaking, less in the United States than in 
Canada. I do not wish, howeyer, to be understood as saying 
that the price to the consumer is less in the United States than 
in Canada, for I believe the contrary is true. I believe that an 
inyestigation will show that many manufactured products are 


shipped to Canada, the duty paid, and the price paid by the 
consumer there is less than the price paid by the consumer here. 

If manufactured articles were admitted free from Canada 
it would compel our manufacturers, when they monopolize 
our markets, to lower the price to the consumers in the United 
States to the point where Canadian manufacturers could com- 
pete with and undersell them if they did not. 

Earlier in my remarks I stated that I would try to demon- 
strate that the degree of protection granted to American manu- 
facturers is greater in this bill than they now enjoy under the 
Payne-Aldrich law. In other words, as to many manufactured 
articles the protective duties are actually higher in this bill 
than in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

I will first take wheat and the product of wheat, which is flour. 

The present tariff upon wheat is 25 cents per bushel. It re- 
quires 44 bushels of wheat to produce 1 barrel of flour. 

Now, it is a fact familiar to all who have studied tariff rates 
that we haye two classes of rates, known as compensatory and 
protective rates. When a tariff is levied upon raw material, in 
considering the rate to be levied upon the manufactured prod- 
uct, the first question to be determined is how much of a duty 
shall be levied to compensate the manufacturer for the duty 
upon the raw material. 

For instance, when we levy a rate of 25 cents a bushel on 
wheat, the manufacturer of flour is first entitled to a duty equal 
to that which would be laid if the flour was imported in the 
form of wheat. That duty in the ease of flour is four and a 
half times 25 cents, or $1.12. This is only imposing a duty cf 
25 cents a bushel on the wheat in the flour, and thus far the 
manufacturer has received no protection whatever in the $1.12. 
This is the compensatory duty, and added to that is, or should 
be, a protective duty, covering the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, if there be any such difference. 

In the Payne-Aldrich law, while the duty on wheat is 25 
cents per bushel, the duty on flour is 25 per cent ad valorem, 
The flour that we exported into Canada in 1910 was yalued on 
the average at $5 per barrel. Twenty-five per cent of this sum 
is $1.25, which would be the duty upon a barrel of flour. This 
includes both the compensatory and the protective rate. The 
compensatory rate is, as I have shown, $1.12, leaving, under 
the Payne-Aldrich Jaw, 18 cents per barrel as the protection to 
the manufacturer. 

Now, what is proposed in this bill? Wheat is made free; so 
there is no compensatory rate to be considered. Therefore, if 
no higher protective rate was imposed than is contained in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, the rate upon flour would be 18 cents per 
barrel. But what do we find? It is proposed to grant the flonr 
manufacturer a tariff rate of 50 cents per barrel, or nearly 300 
per cent more protection than he enjoys under the Payne-Aldrich 
law. [Applause.] I could go on and make the same demonstra- 
tion as to beef, and every other manufactured article in the bill, 
where the raw material is admitted free, but I will not take the 
time to do so. Any Member can figure it out for himself, for it 
is merely a matter of computation. 

Upon the question of flour, too, I would observe this, that 
this proposed rate of 50 cents a barrel is more than twice the 
entire cost of the manufacture of a barrel of flour. During 
the vacation I was at home. My own city of Superior, Wis., 
is a large milling center, destined, I believe, to become the 
largest upon the continent. I asked one of the mill experts 
there whether he could tell me what the cost of the manufac- 
ture of a barrel of flour was. He took his pencil and figured for 
a time, and replied that with a mill running fairly continuously 
the cost was 18 cents per barrel. I asked him if that included 
interest on the investment, because I wanted to get at this 
reasonable profit that has been spoken of. He said, “No.” I 
asked him to figure that, and he did. He replied that it would 
be 8 cents a barrel. So he gave the entire cost of the 
manufacture of a barrel of flour, including interest on the 
investment, as 21 cents per barrel. And yet you are asking us 
to vote, and you Democrats are proposing to vote, for a tariff 
upon flour of 50 cents a barrel, or more than twice the entire 
cost of manufacture. It is just such things as these, Mr. 
Chairman, that endanger the whole policy of protection. Those 
who yote for this bill will be under the necessity of making 
some explanation of why they voted for free trade for one class 
of our people and a tariff rate of more than double the entire 
cost of manufacture for the manufacturer. 

I understand that you gentlemen on the other side claim that 
you have another bill coming in here that is going to take care 
of that; that you propose to put those things upon the free list 
that we are criticizing now. Well, if you are in good faith in 
that, if you want to legislate for the country instead of trying 
to make political capital, why do you not put it as an amend- 
ment upon this bill? [Applause.] You can not be heard to say 
that it will endanger this agreement if you put that free list as 
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an amendment to this bill, because there is no intelligent man 
upon that side of the Chamber—and I think most of them are 
inteligent—who will undertake to say that that will invalidate 
the agreement. Now, why do you not do it? What do you pro- 
pose and what is your hope? Your hope is that you can pass 
that free list bill through this House, and that it will be 
yetoed by President Taft. 

If you do not want that, put it as an amendment on this bill, 
and if the reciprocity bill is signed, as it would be, this would 
go with it, and then you would be entitled to some credit for 
legislating for the people of the United States instead of merely 
playing politics with great measures. {Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have 10 minutes more. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Wiscensin is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this bill will not reduce the 
cost of living, and that, I think, is now admitted on both sides 
of the Chamber. ‘The people do not eat cattle upon the hoof, 
that are admitted free. They do eat beef, which will have a tariff 
of 1} cents a pound. The price of beef to the consumer will 
not be reduced. ‘The Beef Trust will have an excuse for reduc- 
ing the price of cattle to our farmers because of the increased 
supply, but there will be no reduction of price to the consumer, 
and the only result will be to increase the profits of the Beef 
‘Trust. 

Wheat is free; but, as I have shown, there will remain a 
tariff of 50 cents a barrel upon flour. 

Flaxseed is free, but linseed oil, which is controlled by the 
Oil Trust and is a product of flaxseed, will have imposed on it 
a tariff of 15 cents per gallon still. What is true with respect 
to the articles that I have named is true also of practically every 
other article of manufactured food products. 

Mr. Chairman, there has never been a bill proposed before 
Congress upon which there has been so much misrepresenta- 
tion as this bill. In the cities throughout the country this bill 
is being urged upon the ground that it will reduce the cost of 
living. In the country the attempt is being made to convince 
the farmer that it will not reduce the price of his products. 
In my judgment, neither statement is true. It will not reduce 
the cost of living, for a high tariff remains upon practically all 
food products that the people use. It will reduce the price to 
the farmer of agricultural products by means of the increased 
supply, but the only beneficiaries will be the manufacturers of 
food products, enabling them to pay still greater dividends upon 
their watered stocks, 

When a Republican President joins with the foes of the pro- 
tective system in forcing free trade upon a large class of people, 
I, so far as my conduct is concerned, shall insist upon a con- 
sistent policy and shall yote for free trade upon those articles 
of necessity which the farmer must use. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I will have more confidence in securing that 
compensation to the farmer if you will submit your free list, 
as I have indicated, as an amendment to this bill, and I chal- 
lenge any Member on the other side of the House during this 
debate to furnish some good reason why you should not. 

When a spirit of justice and equal treatment of all of our 
citizens shall again prevail, and it surely will, then I shall be 
ready to take up all of these questions and yote to place duties 
upon all products, whether of soil or factory, that are naturally 
produced in this country, based upon the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 50 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 50 minutes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend my remarks in the 
Recarp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cruar 
PACKER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Rrconp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, if the trade arrange- 
ment negotinted between the United States and Canada in 
1854 had not been abrogated, in my humble judgment there 
would not be one man in a thousand on either side of the 
line to-day who would not earnestly oppose its abrogation. 
If the Louisiana Purchase had not been consummated and 
the Mississippi River had remained the western boundary of 
the Republic, there would have been a tariff wall along that 
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boundary from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico; and if a propo- 
sition were to be made now to establish more liberal trade 
relations between the people on the east side and those on 
the west side of that line there would be frantie objection 
to it on both sides. The people on the east side would pro- 
test that they could not compete with the pauper labor and 
the cheap lands with fabulous producing capacity in Iown and 
other sections in the West. ‘The people west of the river would 
proclaim with as much vehemence that free competition meant 
disaster and ruin to their industries. It is safe to make these 
assertions, Mr. Chairman, because nobody can disprove them. 
I make them for the purpose of suggesting to the House the 
disposition of many people to protest against any change in 
existing conditions. Many seem to act upon the theory that 
the existing situation can not be improved, and they conjure up 
in their imaginations fears of all kinds of evil at the mere sug- 
gestion of a change. This seems to be true of some Members 
of this body in the consideration of the great measure that is 
pending before Congress at this time. They see in it all kinds 
of certain disaster, without a single beneficent aspect. This 
has been true of every great, progressive movement in the 
world’s history. If, centuries ago, the people of the world had 
admitted that the earth was round, they surely would have 
fallen off into space when their heads were downward turned. 
ILaughter. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that some of the debates upon 
this question justify the criticism I have suggested. I rend in 
the American Economist a few days ago a letter from my friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], who 
recently paid a visit to the Dominion of Canada with a view, I 
presume, of investigating conditions there, so that he might 
vote intelligently upon this proposition. In that letter he said 
they were successfully raising wheat at this time as far north 
as 70° north latitude, about 200 miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
closer to the North Pole than to the boundary line between 
Canada and the United States. Perhaps he is right, but if I am 
correctly informed in relation to the geography and development 
of Canada, there is not a railroad within 600 miles of the 
seventieth degree of north latitude. It is possible that we can 
now find some excuse, some justification for the claim that Dr. 
Cook made to having discovered the North Pole. It may be that 
he got lost in a Canadian wheat field and what he found there 
was not the North Pole, but a big stack of wheat, waiting in 
cold storage for the reciprocity bill to go through in order that 
it might come down and create havoe in the wheat market at 
Minneapolis and Chicago. [Laughter.] 

RECIPROCITY AND PROTECTION. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a practical question to be determined 
from the standpoint of the two countries, and there are certain 
fundamental things that we may know as a matter of common 
knowledge. It is not necessary to go to the North Pole to find 
out whether wheat can be raised there successfully. It is not 
necessary to travel to the moon to understand the law that 
holds that luminary in its orbit. I think we know as much 
about that law as even the man in the moon knows. We should 
take a broad view of this measure and consider it from the 
standpoint of the whole country and not settle it altogether be- 
cause of its bearing upon the production of codfish in Massachu- 
setts or beans in Michigan or hops in Oregon. We should con- 
sider it from the standpoint of the future as well as of the 
present. 

It is charged that this measure is un-Republican; that it isnot 
in harmony with the Republican position upon the policy of 
protection. I hope I am a Republican. I think I am. I am a 
firm believer in the policy of protection, but my understanding 
of that policy is that it is designed to promote industrin! de- 
velopment in our own country, designed to increase to the high- 
est degree the opportunities for the employment of American 
capital and American labor. No person or class of persons has 
any vested right to protection against foreign competition. 
Protection can not be justly applied simply to increase the 
prices and profits of any class of producers. One industry has 
no right to claim protection simply because as n matter of pub- 
lic policy protection may be extended to another industry. The 
sole question should be the public welfare. Whenever and 
wherever reasonable customs discrimination in favor of a line 
of industries will promote the general good, that discrimination 
ought to be made, but when it will not promote the gencral 
good, either directly or indirectly, the discrimination should not 
be made. The wise application of the policy of protection will 
promote industrial growth and advance the public interests. 
While an unwise application of that policy may benefit a special 
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unnecessarily high duties nor those who regard it as a special 
favor to any class of producers, but those who contend for 
duties only high enongh to cover the difference in cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad, imposed only for the adyancement of 
the common good. 

I agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, LENRooT], 
who just addressed the House, that the same policy should be 
applied to the products of the soil as is applied to the products 
of the factory; that no distinction ought to be made in favor 
of one class as against another class, and that protective duties 
are justified only from the standpoint of the common welfare. 
If I did not firmly believe that the farmers of the United States 
enn produce wheat, oats, barley, hogs, cattle, and every product 
of the farm as cheaply as they can be produced in Canada, I 
wonld not support this measure. Agriculture is the first in- 
dustry in every country, and when the farmers are prosperous 
that prosperity is shared by every other line of business, and 
when the farmers are in hard lines general prosperity is im- 
possible. ‘The railroads, the factories, nnd the merchants de- 
pend primarily upon the farmers for business. 

Our Democratic friends say this bill is one of their brood. Of 
course their progeny, like Laban's flocks, are so motley and 
variegated, so “ringstraked and spotted,“ that it is difficult to 
say what they may legimately lay claim to in the way of tariff 
legislation. [Langhter and applause on the Republican side.] 
If I remember torrectly, under the McKinley tariff law a Repub- 
lican administration negotiated a number of reciprocity treaties 
with foreign countries, Jowering the rate of duties, and when 
the Democrats came into control of the Government under 
Groyer Oleveland in 1893 they enacted a law that repealed 
every one of those treaties and made no provision whatever for 
such international trade arrangements as is embodied in the 
pending bill. 

I have never understood that reciprocity was a part of the 
policy of a tariff for revenue only. This bill gives up nearly 
$5,000,000 of revenue a year; so it would be a contradiction in 
terms to call it a tariff for revenue only measure, Where does 
the reyenue come in? Reciprocity is a corollary of the policy of 
protection. They neatly and logically dovetail into each other. 

RECIPROCITY AND TITE FARMER. 


A great deal has been said, and a great deal more will be 
said, in the course of this discussion respecting agricultural 
conditions in the United States and in Canada and the relative 
cost of farm products in the two countries. Wheat seems to be 
occupying the spotlight in this discussion. Farm products are 
controlled more by the law of supply and demand and less by 
the cost of production than any other commodities. I have no- 
ticed that whenever any attempt has been made to liberalize 
our trade relations with the people in tropical countries we 
have been met with the argument that the standard of living is 
necessarily low in the Tropics; that generous nature supplies 
most of the food; that no fuel, little clothing, and compara- 
tively little shelter are required, and therefore the people of 
the United States can not successfully compete with tropical 
people because of these vital differences in conditions. 

Now, on the other hand, the assertion is made that we can 
not successfully compete in production with those who live to 
the north of us, where the climate is much more rigorous, 
where they require warmer clothes, more expensive shelter, 
more food, and more fuel. Judging from the character of the 
debates in Congress on this class of measures, one might natu- 

ally conclude that our country is the most unfortunate spot on 
God's green earth; that we can not compete with anybody or 
anything, anywhere, at any time. [Laughter and applause.] 

While I am not willing to accept any such conclusion, I do 
not think we can successfully compete in many lines of produc- 
tion with densely populated countries where wages are low, 
labor efficient, and the standard of living greatly below our 
own. But consider the fundamental conditions as they exist in 
Canada in relation to agriculture. 

I have no doubt you can go to Manitoba or Saskatchewan or 
Alberta and with a pad and a pencil reckon the price of land, 
the cost of labor, seed, tools, and implements, and the yield of 
a quarter section of wheat, and by the process of mathematical 
reckoning ascertain the cost of production of wheat there by 
the bushel. By the same method the cost of production of 
wheat on a quarter section of land can be ascertained in Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma, or Missouri, and it is possible that the farm 
cost will be slightly less in Canada. It will be discovered that 
the cost of living, labor, implements, and machinery is as high 
in the three Canadian Provinces as it is in this country, but 
land is cheaper there. Production, however, includes market- 
ing and our advantage in that respect more than offsets the 
cheapness of Canadian Jand. ‘The farmers of Kansas and 
Nebraska can produce and deliver wheat in Liverpool, the 
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world’s market, at a smaller cost than can the farmers of 

Manitoba or Saskatchewan. But the American farmer has 

other great advantages oyer the Canadian farmer aside from 

facilities for transportation and marketing. When I speak of 

the Canadian farmers in this connection I refer to the farmers 

in the prairie Provinces west of the Red River of the North. 
BENEFITS OF DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 

In this country farming is diversified. Our farmers raise 
wheat, oats, corn, cattle, and hogs. Crops grow in this country 
eight months in the year and cattle and hogs grow all the year 
through. Our farmers have something growing into money all 
the time. They find employment on the farm, more or less, 12 
months in every year. On account of the climate the Canadian 
farmer raises only small grains. He can not raise corn and of 
course can not raise cattle and hogs with great success on that 
account. His crop is planted, harvested, and marketed within 
five months, and during the other seven months he has little 
employment on the farm. He has little, if anything, growing 
into money. Many Canadian farmers leave their farms during 
the long winter months and work for wages in the forests and 
the conl mines. In diversified farming each crop is raised at 
a smaller cost than is possible where only one kind of grain 
is raised. They say land is cheap in Canada. It is as compared 
with some land in the United States. 

But there is a great difference in the value of lands in the 
United States. Some lands in this country can be bought for 
$2 an acre, while there are great areas of farm lands that are 
worth $200 an acre. Why is this difference? It is because of 
the difference in the producing capacity of the lands. Canadian 
lands will never be worth anything near as much as the lands 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and some other States in the Union. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question, 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Is it not a fact that in the same longi- 
tude, 5 miles on either side of the boundary, the land on the 
United States side is worth twice what the same quality of land 
is on the other side? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, that is possible; that is very 
likely. It is not altogether the difference in producing capacity 
that makes the difference in the value of the land in this 
country and in Canada. I will be frank. Western Canada is 
sparsely settled and poorly developed as compared with this 
country. Under its last census the density of population in 
Canada was a man and a quarter to a square mile of area. It 
is not organized, and there are some other reasons. It has not 
the market facilities that we have. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Is it not just as necessary for the 
farmer along the boundary line in the United States to go to the 
mines in the winter as it is for the farmer on the Canadian 
side to do that? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The closer to Canada the greater is 
that necessity, I conceive. 

Mr. WARBURTON. And the fact is this 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I guess the gentleman is right about 
that. 

Mr. WARBURTON. That in the Dakotas and in Montana 
and all along that line those same conditions prevail, and the 
farmers, just like the Canadian farmers, must farm to wheat 
and nothing else, practically. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; and that is one reason why the 
lands in the United States along the Canadian border are not 
worth much and they will never be worth much, compared to 
lands better located. Take any country that can produce only 
small grains and experience has demonstrated that in a com- 
paratively few years of successive cultivation the capacity of 
the land to successfully produce is greatly reduced. Last year 
the average yield of wheat in North Dakota was 5 bushels to 
the acre. They raised a little flint corn in that State, and the 
average yield was 14 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. CLINE. I would like to inquire of the gentleman whether 
in a combination of crop raising like we have in this latitude 
they do not raise the crop that they raise in a one-crop coun- 
try like Canada cheaper and make more money on it, though 
if raised alone here it would cost more than in the one-crop 
country? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is exactly my contention. They 
raise all of the crops at a smaller cost because of the diversi- 
fication. If one crop only is cultivated, its failure means dis- 
tress; but if that crop is a success, much time and money are 
lost, because the tenant is employed only for that one crop. 
He and his land must be idle more than if his farming con- 
sisted of several kinds of crops and the raising of meat and 
dairy animals besides. Different kinds of crops vermit of 
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rotation and the consequent keeping up of the fertility of the 
land. Canada is a one-crop country. 

A quarter section of good prairie land in the State of Illinois 
will produce more, one year with another, and is worth more 
than two average sections in the prairie area of western Can- 
ada. Canada is poorly developed; there is much uncultivated 
land in its western Provinces. I rend a recent history of Can- 
ada, written by an Englishman. He said that after successive 
cultivation of five years in small grains the producing power of 
the western lands begins to decline, They can not rotate with 
corn, they can not raise clover, and the wise farmers in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan advertise and sell their Improved lands 
after five or six years of cultivation and buy new and unim- 
proved lands, to get the benefit of their virgin fertility. 

Mr. HELGESEN. I live in North Dakota. The gentleman 
from Indinna has stated the yield of wheat and corn last year, 
and I would like to know if he wants the people to believe that 
is the average of North Dakota in raising wheat and corn? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I just referred to last year. I have 
the crop report of the Agricultural Department to support the 
statement. 

Mr. HELGESEN. I want to tell the gentleman that I have 
lived there for 25 years, and there has never been a year that 
we did not raise more than double that quantity until last year, 
which was an exception. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. But you do not raise any corn. 

Mr. HELGESEN. The corn crop is increasing every year. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. You only planted two or three hundred 
thousand acres last year, while your neighbor, South Dakota, 
planted between two and three million acres in corn. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Twenty-five years ago they did not have 
any more than we have. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It seems that the further you get away 
from Canada the better your lands will produce. 

Mr. HELGESEN. We will discuss that later. 


SCOPE OF THE MEASURE. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I would be glad if this measure were 
broader in its scope. I have no doubt that we can manufacture 
commodities as cheaply in the United States as they can in 
Canada along almost every line. We ought to be able to do so. 
Our industrial organization is infinitely better than the indus- 
trial organization of Canada. We can employ machinery in 
manufacturing to the very highest possible advantage and Can- 
ada can not because her market is more limited. I would be 
glad to have substantially all manufactured commodities on the 
free list between this country and Canada. But it takes two to 
make a bargain, and the Canadian representatives refused to 
make further concessions on manufactures. They looked ncross 
the line into this country and saw what wonderful progress we 
have made under the policy of protection; how we have built up 
our magnificent home markets and maintained the highest stand- 
ard of wages and the highest standard of living of any people on 
earth, and it seemed good to them. Several years ago Canada 
adopted the same policy, and one result has been to cause a large 
number of American establishments to build branch factories in 
Canada to supply the market there and escape the Canadian 
tariff. Those branch factories employ Canadian labor and are 
building up the Canadian home market for the benefit of the 
farmers, railroads, and producers there. While the reciprocity 
agreement is not as comprehensive as I would like to have it, it 
is a large step in the right direction and doubtless will lead to a 
stil] more liberal policy. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. COOPER. Just for a question. The gentleman said he 
would have been glad to have seen farm implements put upon 
the free list. The gentleman was on the committee, I think, 
and he ought to remind the House of this fact, which he re- 
members, that the Payne tariff law put agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list that come from other countries that ad- 
mit them into their ports free of duty. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. And the tariff is only 15 per cent, and the 
reason they have not gone on the free list is that other coun- 
tries will not consent to it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is a pertinent statement to put 
in my remarks at this juncture, and I thank the gentleman for 
it. We have now reciprocal free trade in agricultural imple- 
ments with the world, and the only reason we have not been 
able to get into Canada with our implements free of duty is 
because Canada will not make the concession. 


PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Much has been said about the comparative price of com- 
modities on this side of the line and on the Canadian side, and 
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the price of wheat has been quoted in Winnipeg, Minneapolis, 
and Chicago. It is true that for the last six or eight years the 
price of wheat in Minneapolis, for instance, has been on an 
average about 8 cents a bushel above the price in Winnipeg. 
It is about 8 cents on the average, but at times it has been as 
high as 14 cents, and at other times the price has been on an 
absolute level, with possibly a fraction of a cent in favor of 
Winnipeg. But what does that mean; what does it signify? 
How much does it cost to ship a bushel of wheat from Winni- 
peg, the center of the wheat market in Canada, to Minneapolis, 
600 or 700 miles distant? ‘The cost of transportation may 
cover the difference in the price and more. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. May I be permitted to suggest that Win- 
nipeg has no market? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It has the same kind of a market as 
Chicago, on a smaller scale. 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. It is the lake ports, Port Arthur and Port 
William. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Winnipeg is the register; it is like 
Liverpool and Chicago. The price in the country, in the eleya- 
tors, is the Winnipeg price plus what it would cost to get the 
product there, though it never goes to Winnipeg. Winnipeg is 
simply a barometer which registers prices; that is all. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Did I understand the gentleman to say the 
price is fixed, with regard to wheat, at Winnipeg? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Why, of course; if wheat is worth a 
certain price at Winnipeg, it means that anybody who has 
wheat can sell it to a Winnipeg merchant and get the Winnipeg 
price for it, but out of that price he must pay the cost of get- 
ting the wheat to Winnipeg. Let me give some prices in our 
own country. I quote from the Crop Reporter, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, showing the farm price of corn, 
wheat, and barley in the several States on the Ist day of De- 
cember, 1910. The price of corn in North Dakota was 58 cents 
a bushel and in South Dakota it was 40 cents a bushel, a differ- 
ence of 18 cents a bushel in these two States lying side by side, 
Did the tariff make that difference? $ 

On the same day the price of wheat in Nebraska was 80 
cents a bushel and in Minnesota it was 94 cents a bushel. Did 
the cheap wheat in Nebraska demoralize the wheat market in 
Minneapolis? 

On the same day the price of barley in Nebraska was 45 
cents a bushel, while in South Dakota the price was 57 cents a 
bushel. ‘These differences in prices of grain in adjoining 
States were as great as the difference in the price of wheat on 
that day between Winnipeg and Minneapolis, and yet it is 
claimed that the higher price in Minneapolis over Winnipeg 
was the result of the tariff. There are many other instances 
in the Crop Reporter as striking as those I have quoted. They 
are chiefly due to local conditions, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I might suggest that Winnipeg does not 
deal in wheat except the wheat that is in store at lake ports, 
and the price in Winnipeg is the price at the lake ports. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Locate the market, then, on the lakes. 
I do not care. I am using it for the purpose of illustration. I 
do not care where it is located. I am quoting now the Winnipeg 
prices, because they are the prices that are quoted in all the 
price lists. I believe the tariff does have something to do with 
it. I believe prices would be somewhat higher in Winnipeg on 
an average under free trade in farm products, but they would 
not be appreciably affected in this country. I will tell you 
why. 

> TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. : 

Canada has not the transportation facilities nor the elevator’ 
adynntages nor the commercial and industrial organization 
that this country possesses. With a larger area than the 
entire United States, including Alaska, Canada has only 
24,000 miles of railroad, while this country has 240,000 miles. 
We have great trunk lines of railroads running from ocean to 
ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf, with feeders going out 
into every fertile valley, into every good producing section all 
over the country, with abundant elevator facilities. The Ameri- 
can farmer has a tremendous advantage over the Canadian 
farmer in these conditions, and they affect the prices of products 
and have a powerful bearing upon the prosperity of the farmer. 

Another thing. The remarkable decrease in the cost of trans- 
portation in this country in modern years has brought the farm 
price of wheat and of the staple food products and the Liver- 
pool price closer and closer together each year, until to-day. 
wheat on the farm is worth relatively more than it ever was 
before in the history of the country. In 1868 it cost 42 cents 
a bushel to ship wheat by rail from Chicago to New York; it 
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cost about 50 cents to send that bushel of wheat from Chicago 
to Liverpool. ‘To-day wheat can be carried from Chicago to 
New York by rail at 103 cents a bushel, and to Liverpool for 
23 cents more. Yes; for less than that, because a small differ- 
ential is made by the railroads in favor of the export product, 
and wheat can be shipped from Chicago to Liverpool for 12 
cents a bushel. The average freight rate in the country is 74 
mills, or just a trifle over, per ton-mile. The railroads carry 
wheat from Chicago to New York for Jess than 3 mills per ton- 
mile, Why do they do it? In the early seventies there occurred 
that great railroad-rate war between the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., the New York Central Co., and the Baltimore & Ohio Co.— 
one running into Philadelphia, one into New York, and the 
other into Baltimore. <A differential rate was finally agreed 
upon in favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore large enough to 
overcome the port advantages of New York City in the foreign 
trade, and the exporters in those cities were placed upon an 
equal footing. The contest then became a battle of enterprise 
and economy on the part of the merchants in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, and as the contest continued every un- 
necessary element of cost was eliminated and the western 
farmer received the benefit. The conditions developed by that 
rate war are largely entitled to the credit for the high price of 
lands in the Western States to-day. 
COMPETITION BETWEEN SEABOARD AND GULF. 

Then railroads leading to the Gulf ports were extended and 
ramified, and west of the Father of Waters, and even east of it, 
farm products secured the benefit of competition between the 
Gulf and the Atlantic seaboard. Some years ago the eastern and 
western railroads gave a rate on grain from the Mississippi River 
to the seaboard of 85 per cent of the Chicago rate. They had 
to make the concession to meet the competition to the South. 
And I tell you, Mr. Chairman, the competition in transportation 
in this country, East and South, has given us rates and other 
facilities that from the nature of things can never be had in 
Canada, except in a limited measure through the operation of 
free commercial intercourse between the two countries. Sup- 
pose we should abolish the tariff, what would be the effect? 
Would our wheat go down in price? No; our wheat would not 
go down; but the Canadian railroads and steamboats, that have 
practically no competition now in carrying the Canadian wheat 
from the western wheat fields to the market at Liverpool, would 
be compelled to meet competition by way of Duluth, Chicago, 
and New York, and even to the Gulf. Rates of transportation 
would go down in Canada or Canadian lines would lose that 
trade. The result would be that the Canadian wheat grower 
would get better prices for his wheat, without in any manner 
affecting the price of American wheat. He would buy more 
‘American-made products to his advantage and our benefit. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. In that case will the con- 
sumer get bread any cheaper? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Why, he may not get bread any 
cheaper. I am not advocating cheaper bread. I am advocating 
a policy that will increase the ability of the American con- 
sumer to buy bread and all the other necessaries and comforts 
of life. 

Iam advocating the upbuilding of our home market and the 
expansion of our foreign trade, and I am not worrying now 
about the price of bread. It does not enter into my philosophy 
just now. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is not this proposition predi- 
cated upon the theory that the consumer will be benefited by 
cheaper prices? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is my privilege to arrange my own 
postulates. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes, and the gentleman is 
arranging his postulates to suit himself. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is immaterial. 
mit some figures about prices which will 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GRUMPACKER. I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My question is pertinent to 
the question the gentleman is now considering. I want to ask 
if the railroads of this country would do a greater business by 
reason of the increased amount of freight that would come to 
them from the Canadian market? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It would increase some. It would com- 
pel the Canadian railroads and the Canadian ship lines to re- 
duce rates and take care of their own products or lose the 


, 


I want to sub- 


business, and the result would be higher prices in Winnipeg 
and that part of Canada. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman spoke of a re- 
duction of freight rates on railroads and steamboats. I was 
curious to find out whether in his judgment he believed the rail- 
ion Rigg steamboats would reduce their rates under reci- 
procity. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, My opinion is that Canadian trans- 
portation companies would be compelled to reduce rates or lose 
much of their carrying trade. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I want to know if the introduction of 
Canadian wheat into this country would have a tendency to 
keep the Minneapolis price anywhere near the Liverpool price? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know that it would affect the 
Minneapolis price appreciably, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. During the year 1910, for about three 
months during that year, is it not a fact that Minneapolis 
prices were above the Liverpool price? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That may be true, and it was probably 
the result of local conditions growing out of gambling opera- 
tions on the boards of trade, generally after the farmers have 
marketed their crops. The gentleman must excuse me from 
yielding further. I must proceed along my own line of thought, 


RELATION OF FOREIGN PRICES TO HOME PRICES. 


I had the Secretary of Agriculture prepare this table, giving 
the price of wheat in Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, New York, 
and Liverpool for the last five years—the average price during 
each month of each year, beginning with 1906. In that table I 
find there is substantially a fixed relation between the average 
Liverpool price throughout the year and the prices at the cities 
I haye mentioned. The price in this country is generally about 
5 or 6 cents a bushel higher in relation to the Liverpool price 
than the Winnipeg price is, showing that American farmers get 
their wheat to Liverpool cheaper than the Canadian farmers 
can get theirs there, for wheat from both countries sells at the 
same price at Liverpool. If we open up this channel of trade, 
Winnipeg can get her wheat to Europe about as cheaply as we 
can get ours there. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. I will ask the gentleman if that will do 
any good to our people? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It will enable Minneapolis millers to 
mix Minnesota soft wheat with Canadian hard wheat, and in 
that way improve the quality of flour, for one thing. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would say to the gentleman that our 
wheat is a hard wheat, and the gentleman is mistaken as to 
the character of our wheat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, if the gentleman will pardon me, 
I promise I will not say anything more that is not polite about 
Minnesota or her products. [Laughter.] I have heard, how- 
ever, that they do buy hard wheat in Canada to mix with soft 
Minnesota wheat, to improve the quality of the flour. The gen- 
tleman need not answer that aspersion, as what I heard was 
doubtless gossip. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will admit that the gentleman is 
right if he will allow me to go on without interruption. I do 
not know what he is going to say, but I will admitit in advance. 
[Laughter.] Wheat prices in this country always haye de- 
pended principally upon wheat prices in Liverpool. This will 
be the case as long as we export any substantial portion of our 
annual product. For some years our exports of wheat have 
averaged about 100,000,000 bushels a year. Canada exported 
about 50,000,000 bushels last year. We can not relieve ourselves 
from competition with the Canadian surplus. We may keep it 
out of our own markets, but we must meet it in Liverpool, 
where the world’s price is registered. 

There have been times when the price in this country was too 
high for export, depending upon local conditions. Conspiracies 
by grain gamblers on the boards of trade to “corner” the mar- 
kets have even raised the prices here, temporarily, above the 
prices in Europe. Just before harvest in 1902 cats sold on the 
Board of Trade in Chicago at 16 cents a bushel above the price 
at any market within a radius of 500 miles from Chicago. 
That price was the result of a “corner” operated by Patten 
Bros., and like most all operations of that kind it occurred 
when the oat raisers had none to sell. One of the most benefl- 
cent features of the reciprocity measure is that it will tend 
to stableize grain markets and minimize the eyils of grain 
gambling. 
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The total yield of wheat in this country for 1910 was 737, 
189,000 bushels, of which 464,044,000 bushels were winter 
wheat and 231,399,000 bushels were spring wheat. Canada’s 
total yield for the same year was 149,989,000 bushels, of which 
16,610,000 were winter wheat and 133,379,000 bushels were 
spring wheat. The winter wheat was produced chiefly in the 
Province of Ontario. 

OUR TRADE WITH CANADA. 


In 1910 the United States sold to Canada $34,432,000 worth 
of farm products—sold that value of farm products into the 
country of cheap labor and cheap land with great capacity for 
production. Over 16 per cent of all our sales to Canada con- 
sisted of farm products. We sold over $7,000,000 of bread- 
stuffs, $4,000,000 of animals, $3,000,000 of meats and dairy 
products, $5,000,000 of fruits and nuts, $8,000,000 of raw cotton, 
and so on down the line. Canada sold to us in that year 
$9,000,000 worth of farm products. Only 9.3 per cent of her 
exports to the United States were farm products. 

Those figures are significant, Mr. Chairman, showing that 
under existing conditions, with a substantial tariff on the Ca- 
nadian side on all farm products excepting corn, we can invade 
her markets and sell our products there in large quantities. 

We bought $33,000,000 worth of lumber from Canada and 
sold her $7,000,000 worth. Her total foreign trade last year was 
$571,000,000 in round numbers. Her trade with us was 
$285,000,000, leaving only $286,000,000 with all the balance of 
the world, $232,000,000 of which was with the United Kingdom. 

Our total sales to Canada in 1909 were $192,661,000, and 
Great Britain’s sales to Canada that year were $86,257,000. We 
sold to Canada $106,000,000 worth of goods more than she 
bought from the mother country, notwithstanding the fact that 
Canada extends to the mother country a preferential tariff rate 
a per cent below the rate she imposes against the United 

tates. 

What does it mean? It means that it will’ require a tariff 
wall higher than any that has yet been established to overcome 
and destroy the natural disposition on the part of the people of 
these two countries to cooperate, to do business back and forth, 
to exchange commodities when it is to their mutual advantage 
to do so. Canada is the third best customer we have in all 
the world, and, taking cotton out of account, she ranks second. 
With her 7,000,000 people she bought more from the United 
States last year than we sold to all the Republics in South 
America and all the countries in Asia combined, with their 
700,000,000 aggregate population! Progressive, increasing in 
population, developing as she is and will be, the higher the 
tide of her prosperity the better customer she will become for 
the United States and the more valuable our intercourse will 
become to her. When she reaches the 20,000,000 point in popu- 
lation, at the present ratio of business, she will be the best cus- 
tomer the United States has in the entire world. 

Trade is generally profitable to both parties, as it should be. 
Canada raises yery little corn. There was produced last year 
in all the Provinces only about 25,000,000 bushels, as against 
3,000,000,000 bushels produced in this country, and Canada’s only 
corn Province is Ontario. The western farmers of the United 
States are not concerned about Ontario, nor Quebec, nor the 
maritime Provinces, but they do feel some concern about Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. But a country that can not 
raise corn can not successfully raise beef cattle or hogs, and a 
country, I repeat, that can not grow clover to fertilize its land, 
that can not rotate its small grains with corn, can not for any 
considerable length of time keep up that fertility of the soil 
that is necessary to produce large yields of wheat and other 
small grains. 

Ah, gentlemen of the House, the fear of Canadian competition 
on the part of the American farmer, it seems to me, is alto- 
gether fanciful. If you go to the Illinois farmer or the Iowa 
farmer and ask him what he thinks about the danger of compe- 
tition with a country that can not produce corn, hogs, or cattle, 
he will look upon you as a freak, 

CANADIAN LAND BOOM, 


But there are boomers in Canada. They are advertising the 
wonderful fertility of their soil and the cheapness of the land 
and the salubrity of their climate. A few years ago fertile 
lands in the State of Mississippi were advertised in the part of 
the country where I live at ridiculously low prices, and many 
of my neighbors disposed of their property and went to Mis- 
sissippi and bought lands. Those Jands felt the effects of the 
boom and increased in price somewhat, but after a few years 
of experience every investor that I know of, excepting one, dis- 
posed of his Mississippi purchase and came back to good old 
Indiana a wiser, if not a wealthier, man. It was another Mis- 
sissippi bubble—a will-o’-the-wisp excursion. 


Of course the Canadian lands will all be cultivated in the 
course of years, and they will support a considerable popula- 
tion, but I want to emphasize the fact that from no standpoint 
can the Canadian farmer be a dangerous competitor of the 
American farmer. He is handicapped by both drouth and frost 
and by the inevitable depreciation of soil fertility characteristic 
of all small grain regions. This is especially true where the 
chief crop is spring wheat. Experience in this country shows 
that when the virgin fertility of the soil is exhausted in spring 
wheat cultivation, and it only requires a few years of suc- 
cessive cultivation to do that, the land can never be recruited to 
successfully produce spring wheat thereafter. The first few 
crops yield abundantly and then the Inevitable depreciation 
begins. This has been the experience of all our prairie States, 
That is not the case with winter wheat, however. Land in the 
valley of the Danube that has been farmed for a thousand 
years produces winter wheat as abundantly as it ever did. Its 
strength is maintained by rotation of crops and by artificial 
fertilization, methods that have never succeeded in spring wheat 
growing. 

Talk about raising cattle and hogs in Canada! They have 
no corn to feed them. They feed all the oats they raise to their 
horses and sheep. Oats, hay, and barley are all the feed they 
have. The winters are two months longer in Canada than they 
are in the part of the country in which I live, and they have to 
feed stock that much longer every year. Is Canada a danger- 
ous competitor of ours under these conditions? Ah, Mr. Chair- 
man, these conditions are fundamental. They are vital, and 
they can not be gotten rid of. I was a farmer when I was a 
young man, and I know something about raising corn and 
oats, and wheat and cattle. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That was a long time ago. 

Mr. CRUMPACKDER. Yes; a long time ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman made his 
money early. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; I am past 35 now. The Tariff 
Board appointed by the President under the Payne tariff law 
made an investigation of relative conditions in this country and 
Canada recently touching farming and stock raising. Their re- 
port was submitted to Congress on the ist day of last month. 
The report shows that wages of farm hands are fully as high 
in western Canada as they are in the United States. The 
report also shows that prices of farm animals are higher in 
Canada than they are in this country. I read, in this connec- 
tion, extracts from the report, showing the prices of horses, 
cattle, hogs, and sheep in the two countries; 


HORSES, 

Prices of horses range from $106 to $125 pe head in Maine, New 

Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. In Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and North Dakota the range is from $111 to $126, and in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Washington from $80 to $108. In eastern Canada 
rices of horses range from $107 to $189 per head, while in western 
‘anada the range is from $107 to $156. In the great agricultural 
States of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa ee range from $120 to $124, 
In all the Canadian Provinces, except Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
and Nova Scotia, the prices are higher than in any of our States, 

As to horses, Canada has no surplus of importance outside of On- 
tario. The agricultural development of the northwestern Provinces has 
put prices of work stock and heavy draft teams at a premium in the 
territory tributary to Winnipeg. During the spring of 1910 it is stated 
on good authority that not less than 20,000 horses were sold out of 
Ontario alone for shipment to the market just mentioned, and pros- 

etive loss of this trade is giving Ontario some concern at this time. 
fhe five Provinces of Quebec. Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta combined have but 1,563,744 head, as compared with 1,600,000 
head now in the State of Iowa alone, 


DAIRY COWS. 


Prices of dairy cows range from $33 to $39 a head in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. In Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and North Dakota the range is practically the same, In the 
western border States of Montana, Idaho, and Washington the range is 
from $41.80 to $46.50. In eastern Canada prices of dairy cows range 
from $32 to $48 and in western Canada from $39 to $41. The highest 
Canadian price quoted is $48 in Ontario, as against $46.50 in Montana, 
the highest American price. 


CATTLE AND SWINE. 


Prices of other cattle vary in the United States from $14.30 a head 
in Minnesota to $27.40 in Montana, while in Canada the range of 
prices is from $31 in Saskatchewan to $34 in Ontario. 3 
Prices of swine are slightly higher in Canada than in the United 
States. In our eastern border States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


und New York—they range from $10 to $11.10. In the great agricul- 


tural States of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa prices of swine vary very 
little from those already quoted. In eastern Canada the range of swine 
$10 to $13 and in western Canada from $12 to $13. 


prices is from ; 
The highest American price Is $11.80 a head in Wisconsin, as against 
the highest Canadian perca of $13 a head, which is quoted for Quebec, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. SERA 


Prices of sheep are much lower in the United States than In Canada, 
due to the fact that Ontario specializes on pedigreed flocks, as appears 
inter on. In the United States they range from $2.90 per head in 
Texas to $5.80 in Ilinois and Iowa, while in Canada the range is from 
$4 in Nova Scotia to $7 in Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 
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While the sheep indust 
one, the feeding of lambs 
Ontario, as many as 125,000 head having been expo 
to the United States and 33,000 in the same year to Great Britain. 


in Canada at the present time Js a minor 
‘or market has been an important business in 
ed as late as 1907 


The surplus has now dwindled, however, to such on extent that prac- 
tically none wes received at the Buffalo stockyards during 1910. In 
fact, It is reported that a few. American-fed Jambs have been shipped 
from Buffalo to Toronto, indicating that Ontario at the present time is 
searcely supplying her own wants in this regard. This is, however, an 
abnormal condition. 


I will insert in my remarks a table showing sales to and 
purchases from Canada of horses, cattle, meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, and breadstuffs for the last five years: 

Government statistics for five ycars ending June 30, 1910. 


Horses: 
We sold in Canada 2 $14, 172, 075 
amade. T. — 2. 549, 201 


Difference in our arr. 2 — 11, 622, 874 


Cattle: 
Feen In: nnda...d 1528.12 
Crmnnda dad us [195,798 
Diſterenes in gur favor. 2 — 384, 383 
Meat and 1 1 5 
We old n Ganda 17, O11, 017 
Ehn sad . — 904, 191 


N favor. -2—> Se ee 16, 106, 826 
aE 


Breadstuffs : 


Wo gell d Canada eee a 81, 596, 556 
‘Cann dt pold:-to (Us 23 ca eee eee 6, 679, S84 
Difference in our favor +... ae. — 224, 010, 672 


BENEFITS OF RECIPROCITY. 


The question is asked, “ Where are the benefits of reciprocity 
with Canada?” I will endeayor to suggest some of them. It 
will enable people on this side of the boundary line and the 
people on the other side to trade along natural channels. We 
should not artificialize markets where it is not necessary to 
do so. Take the item of coal. Canada has a duty of 53 cents 
a ton on coal, and we had a duty of 67 cents until the Payne 
law, and now it is 45 cents. 

That duty shuts Nova Scotia coal out of some of the markets 
in New England. They are now supplied by coal chiefiy from 
West Virginia, but the duty enables Nova Scotia to ship coal 
200 or 200 miles farther west than could be done otherwise, 
and it takes from Pennsylyania and Ohio and Indiana their 
natural market for coal in Ontario and Quebec. If we had 
free coal with Canada, Nova Scotia would sell a little more coal 
to New Bngland—not much; her dutlable coal is inferior in qual- 
ity to the coal of West Virginia. We would sell more coal to 
the Provinces north of us, and the consumers of coal in On- 
tario and Quebee would obtain better coal at a lower price. 
It would help on both sides of the line. The advantage would 
be largely with us, because we have better industrial organiza- 
tion and better facilities for transportation. It would operate 
that way in a great many channels and along a great many 
lines. Unnecessary transportation is an economic waste. This 
arrangement would save much unnecessary transportation. 
These two peoples do not need the trade barrier between them 
that has existed for a century. It serves no beneficent purpose 
to either country. 

Who are opposing this bill? Every “standpatter” and every 
friecd of “special interests“ in the country are against it. 
Those patriots have suddenly become the champions of the 
“doyntrodden” farmer. Whence this new-born zeal for the 
tiller of the soil? The bill provides for free lumber, a provision 
that ought to be hailed with delight by every fair-minded man 
in the country. 

The high price of lumber has become a great burden to the 
people, and the bill, if it becomes a law, will afford some 
relief. The Bureau of Corporations recently investigated the 
subject of timber holdings in this country and discovered an 
alarming condition of things. It was found that a few wealthy 
syndicates now own and control millions upon millions of acres 
of the most valuable timber in the country. Those syndicates 
do not manufacture lumber, but they hold the timber until they 
ean get their own price for “stumpage” from the millmen. 
They have made hundreds of millions of dollars from the 
increase in the price of stumpage. These timber barons confer 
no benefit upon society. They add nothing to the wealth or 
welfare of the country, but they grow rich off the necessities 
of the people. They are now making frenzicd appeals through 
the press and other agencies for the protection of the farmers 
against the baleful Canadian reciprocity movement. Their 
hearts are wrung with anguish lest the farmer may suffer an 
injustice. Great patriots they surely are! 


Placing lumber on the free list will alone compensate for 
every concession made by our Government. 

Horses in the we.tern Canadian country are higher in price 
than they are in the United States. Reciprocity will open up 
a market for American horses, a market for fruits and vegeta- 
bles, especially early fruits and vegetables, and many other 
things. There are a great many things that we can obtain 
from Canada and many things Canada may obtain from us to 
the advantage of both countries. There are a great many ad- 
vantages which I have not time to enumerate, and I do not see 
any serious disadvantage to either country. 

I believe when I cast my vote for this measure I will have 
voted to adyance the welfare of the farmers and all classes of 
producers in the United States. The talk about discrimination 
against the farmer is without justification. No sane man in 
America would purposely discriminate against the farmer. The 
chief benefit the American farmer derives from the policy of 
protection is an indirect one. The chief benefit he gets under 
the policy of protection is in the stimulation it gives to factories 
and the employment of American laborers at good wages, who 
buy and consume the products of the farm and thereby make 
good prices. 

What was our campaign slogan in 1896, when the country 
was in distress? The Democratic leaders said, Open the 
mints to free coinage of silver.” Our leaders said, “ Open the 
mills and give labor employment.” [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Put money in the pocket of the toller, so he will be 
able to buy and consume of the products of the farm and the 
factory. ‘The people accepted the advice of the Republican 
Party. McKinley was elected President, the Dingley tariff 
went into operation, the mills were opened, and they have been 
open from that day to this. Labor throughout the country was 
steadily employed at good wages and has been steadily em- 
ployed ever since. Wage earners bought and consumed, and 
prices went up naturally in obedience to the law of supply and 
demand. There are those who say we overdid the prosperity 
business and created too much demand and prices have become 
too high. It is hard to satisfy some people. 

The Republican Party is now committed to the policy of fix- 
ing duties on competitive commodities only high enough to 
cover the difference in cost of production here and abroad, allow- 
ing a reasonable profit to the American producer. It believes in 
the creation of a tariff commission to ascertain that difference 
with practical certainty. It believes in adequate protection to 
legitimate American producers on the one hand and protection 
of the American consumer against unjust exactions by monopo- 
listie combinations on the other hand. Its great, patriotic 
leader, President Taft, initiated this historic measure through 
his negotiations with the Canadian Government. Ile recom- 
mends its enactment by Congress because it is in harmony with 
the industrial policy of the country and the best traditions of 
the Republican Party. 

Mr. Chairman, these two countries are neighbors. Their 
people are of the same race, they speak the same language, they 
Have similar traditions and institutions. They are both capable, 
self-governing peoples devoted to liberty and order. The long 
land boundary separating them, several thousand miles in 
extent, is marked by no frowning forts, is guarded by no stand- 
ing armies. The placid bosom of the great inland seas which 
are the common property of both countries, is vexed by no 
battleships or armed cruisers. Gentlemen, this is the most 
sublime object Jesson in the world’s history, teaching as it 
does, that two intelligent, self-reliant, progressive peoples, may 
live side by side under different flags, with nothing to safeguard 
their relations but the spirit of justice and fraternity. [Ap- 
plause.] Let us consecrate that relation, let us strengthen the 
bond of unity between these peoples, so that we under the 
Stars and Stripes and they under their own national emblem 
may be one people in all things that make for our common good, 
and tend to promote the welfare of mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the Canadian reci- 
procity measure (H. R. 4412) and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 


from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 813, Gist 
Cong., 3d sess.), which was read and, with the accompanying 
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papers, ordered printed and referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 31 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900, entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenue 
and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,“ 
I transmit herewith copies of the acts and resolutions enacted 
by the Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico during the session 
beginning January 9 and ending March 9, 1911. 

WX. H. TAFT. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, April 17, 1911. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Dickson of Mississippi for 10 days on account of important 
business. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Then, on motion of Mr. Unperwoop (at 5 o'clock and 53 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 
18, at 12 o’clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Willis River, Va. (H. Doe. No. 16) ; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Detroit River, Wyandotte Channel, between Fighting 
Island and city of Wyandotte, Mich. (II. Doc. No. 17); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Patents was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4125) for 
the relief of the heirs of Benjamin S. Roberts, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 5595) to establish a fish- 
cultural station and mussel hatchery on the Wabash River, near 
Vincennes, Ind.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (II. R. 5596) to provide 
local rates of postage on parcels on rural routes emanating from 
the same post office or station; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 5597) to prevent the employ- 
ment of children under the age of 14 years performing manual 
labor; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 5598) to establish a fish 
hatchery and biological station in the first congressional district 
of the State of Georgia; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5599) to promote the efficiency of the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 5600) authorizing the con- 
struction of national highway from Fort McPherson to the 
United States penitentiary, Fulton County, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 5601) to limit the effect of 
the regulation of interstate commerce between the States in 
goods, wares, and merchandise wholly or in part manufactured 
by convict labor or in any prison or reformatory; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 5602) authorizing the Leo 
N. Levi Memorial Association to occupy and construct buildings 
for the use of the corporation on lots Nos. 8 and 4, block No. 
114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.; to the Committce on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5603) to amend section 
15 of an act passed May 30, 1908, and being an act entitled “An 
act to amend the national banking laws,” and provide for pay- 
ment of interest on public deposits; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 5604) to determine the juris- 
diction of circuit and district courts of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5605) to determine the jurisdiction of 
United States courts in matters of contempt, and to regulate the 
1155 and punishment of same; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5606) defining combinations and conspiracies 
in trade and labor disputes and regulating the granting of in- 
junctions therein; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5607) for the erection of a public building 
at Central City, Muhlenberg County, Ky.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5608) for the erection of a public building 
at Glasgow, Barren County, Ky.; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 5609) to authorize the 
coinage of 24-cent pieces; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5610) to repeal a portion of an act hereto- 
fore passed relating to the alienation of the title of the United 
States to land in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 5611) to retire enlisted men, 
either in the Army or Marine Corps, after 25 years’ service; to 
the Committee on Militery Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5612) to adjust the lineal and relative 
rank of certain oflicers of the United States Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5613) for the relief of volunteer officers 
and soldiers who served during the War with Spain and beyond 
the period of their enlistments; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5614) to acquire the Rancho del Eueinal, 
known as the Henry Ranch, located in San Luis, Obispo County, 
State of California; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5615) granting to the city and county of 
San Francisco, Cal., rights of way in and through certain public 
lands of the United States in California; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5616) to amend section 2746 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to additional compensation to the appraisers, 
deputy collectors, etc., at the port of San Francisco; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5617) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a suitable building or buildings for 
marine-hospital purposes at San Francisco, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5618) to confirm the name of Commodore 
Barney Circle for the circle located at the eastern end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5619) to amend the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia regarding corporations; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5620) to amend section 4514 of the Revised 
Statutes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 5621) to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Ninth Circuit to de- 
termine in equity the rights of American citizens under the 
award of the Bering Sea arbitration of Paris and to render 
judgment thereon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5622) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish a Court of Claims,” and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, approved February 24, 1855; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5623) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the bringing of suits against the Government of the 
United States for destruction of private property“; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5624) to provide for payment of interest 
on judgments rendered against the United States for money due 
on public work; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5625) for the relief of water 
users on reclamation projects in certain instances; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5626) providing 
for the purchase of a site and erection of a public building 
at Washington, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 5627) for the acquisition 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at As- 
toria, Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5628) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
the sale of timber lands in the States of California, Oregon, 
Neyada, and in Washington Territory,” approyed June 8, 1878; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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Ajso, a bill (H. R. 5629) to amend section 2301 of the Revised 
. Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5630) to repeal sec- 
tion 17 of the United States Statutes, volume 14, enacted July 
20, 1866, relating to the mileage of Senators, Representatives, 
ond Delegates in Congress; to the Committee on Mileage. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5631) for the relief of the nonenlisted offi- 
cers and members of the crews of the Mississippi Ram Fleet, 
Marine Brigade, or the Mississippi Squadron; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, í 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5632) to pension Army teamsters; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5683) requiring railroads to make reports; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5634) to amend section 4004 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, passed March 3, 1873, and en- 
titled “Additional pay for postal cars”; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5635) fixing the mileage of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and Delegates in Congress; to the Committee on 
Mileage. 

By Mr. HAY: Resolution (H. Res. 98) calling for informa- 
tion as to the number of officers added to the Army under the 
act of March 8, 1911; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (II. Res. 99) amend- 
ing rules; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 100) for appointment of special com- 
mittee to investigate certain commissions, boards, etc.; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 101) to 
authorize the chairman of the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress to appoint 
a clerk to said committee; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Resolution (H. Res. 102) to provide for 
an investigation of the Post Office Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Resolution (II. Res, 103) instructing com- 
mittees to examine affairs of departments; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 5686) granting an 
increase of pension to James W. Porter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5687) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5638) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha L. Larowe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5639) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ingerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5640) granting an increase of pension to 
Mingo Williams, alias Mingo Hinds; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5641) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel D. Might; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5642) granting an increase of pension to 
William Mereness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5643) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5644) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Moon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5645) granting an increase of pension to 
John Latham; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5646) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Longbon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5647) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Hatch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5648) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5649) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Schickedantz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5650) granting an increase of pension to 
David Rizor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5651) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5652) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5653) granting an increase of pension to 
Hunter Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pension? 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5654) granting an increase of pension to 
Nehemier C. Hilford; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5655) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5656) granting an increase of pension to 
Dayid Vestal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5657) granting an increase of pension to 
James Milton Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5658) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred P. Tallman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5659) granting an increase of pension to 
Ralph Spring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5660) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson Stouffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5661) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Shute; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5662) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Siples; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5663) granting an increase of pension to 
William Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5664) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Francis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5665) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. England; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5666) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon E. De Wolfe; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5667) granting an increase of pension to 
Isane Chamberlain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5668) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura I. Curry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5669) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5670) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Polk Brady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5671) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Barnhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5672) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernst Boger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5673) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Boger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5674) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizu J. Barnd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5675) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Cagney; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 5676) for the relief of the 
pee of Thomas G. Flagg, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 5677) granting a 
pension to Andrew M. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5678) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Easterley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL; A bill (H. R. 5679) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francis M. Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 5680) granting an increase 
of pension to Moses M. Whitney; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5681) for the relief of John W. Fairfax; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5682) for the relief of John Mann; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 5683) for the relief of the 
Southern Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5684) for the relief of Emma C. Franner, 
George W. Seaton, Hiram K. Seaton, Howard Seaton, Mary 
Seaton, Blanche Seaton, George W. Taylor, Edward Taylor, and 
Catharine Pomeroy; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5685) for the relief of Gordon Jones, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of William M. Jones, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5686) for the relief of the heirs of Philip 
Houser, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5687) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
E. Binns, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5688) for the relief of Mason Shipman; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 5689) granting a pensipn to 
Charlotte McConnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5690) for the relief of John Donnelly, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5691) for the relief of David Kirch; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, : 
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By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 5692) granting an increase 
of pension to John Eslinger; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENVER: A bill (H. R. 5693) granting a pension to 
Rosa Drumm Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5694) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Price; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5695) granting an increase of pension to 
Litheo S. Van Anda; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5696) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur T. McLean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5697) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Mosby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5698) granting an increase of pension to 
John Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5699) granting an increase of pension to 
Ardon P. Middleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5700) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Babb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5701) granting an increase of pension to 
Hill C. Crawford; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5702) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles O. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5703) granting an increase of pension to 
Alberton F. Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5704) granting a pension to William 
Matthews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5705) for the relief of Henry W. Ander- 
son; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5706) to refer to the Court of Claims the 
claim of John S. Armstrong for compensation for loss of wheat 
in 1862; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5707) granting an increase of pension to 
William Cunningham; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 5708) granting a pen- 
sion to Julius Cohn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5709) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Werts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5710) granting an increase of pension 
— William Higginbottom; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5711) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius Demele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5712) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 5718) granting a pension 
to Hattie Brauda; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5714) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
O. L. Fogarty; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 5715) granting an 
inerease of pension to William Henderson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5716) granting a pension to Garfield Lay; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5717) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Dailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5718) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Conine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5719) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore F. Hawley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5720) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 5721) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph Stone; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5722) granting an increase of pension to 
Junius G. Loggins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5723) granting an increase of pension to 
Enos Douglas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5724) granting an increase of pension to 
Wallace R. Newton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 5725) granting an increase of 
pension to Clarence McBratney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 5726) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Isabella E. Cooper, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 5727) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Kampman; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 5728) granting an increase 
of pension to Luther Stephenson, jr.; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5729) to authorize the re- 
conveyance of certain lands tc Abel Ady and wife in Klamath 
County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (II. R. 5780) for the relief of C. A. 
Sprinkel; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5731) for the relief of Wesley Rankins; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5732) for the relief of James W. Nickens; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5783) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Bowles, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5734) for the relief of the heirs of James 
F. Rinker, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5785) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
A. Crow, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 5786) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 5787) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Ida C. Emerson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 5788) granting an increase of 
pension to Mark T. Shrote; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5789) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Edge; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5740) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Skahan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5741) granting an increase of pension to 
Grace Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5742) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5743) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph ©. Sponogle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5744) granting a pension to Lillie G. 
Daggett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5745) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie W. Dibble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5746) granting a pension to Shepherd 
Plummer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5747) granting a pension to Catherine J. 
Asmussen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5748) granting a pension to Mary Burnet; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5749) granting a pension to Lillian P. 
Beaudin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5750) granting a pension to Ellen Mur- 
phy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5751) granting a pension to Katherine M. 
McCarthy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5752) granting a pension to Julius Oppen- 
heimer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5753) granting a pension to Samuel R. 
Thurston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5754) granting a pension to Charles 
Alpers; to the Committee on Pensions. à 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5755) granting a pension to Ella White- 
side; to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5756) granting a pension to James Ross; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5757) granting a pension to Ella M. 
Gaines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5758) for the relief of Joseph L. Donovan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5759) for the relief of James Green 
Geoghogan, alins James Green; to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5760) for the relief of former occupants of 
the present military reservation at Point San Jose, in the city, 
of San Francisco, and to repeal an act entitled “An act to refer 
the claim of Jessie Benton Fremont to certain lands and im- 
provements thereon in San Francisco, Cal., to the Court of 
Claims,” approved February 10, 1893; to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5761) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentative of the estate of the late Gen. Oliver Duff Greene; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5762) for the relief of George W. Bell; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5763) for the relief of William K. Harvey, 
alias William K. Hall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5764) for the relief of Bernard Campbell; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5765) for the relief of the American Biscuit 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5766) for the relief of Mary Jordan, 
widow of Dennis Jordan; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5767) for the relief of Lieut. Col. Ormond 
M. Lissak; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5768) for the relief of H. Liebes & Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5769) for the relief of Frank Klein; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5770) for the relief of Helen Wakefield; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5771) for the relief of Piper, Aden, Goodall 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5772) for the relief of John Rothchild & 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5773) for the relief of Arthur G. Fisk; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5774) for the relief of the widow and chil- 
dren of John W. Geering; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5775) for the relief of the estate of Julius 
Jacobs; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5776) authorizing the appointment of Maj. 
W. R. Smedberg, United States Army, retired, to the rank and 
grade of brigadier general on the retired list of the Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5777) for the transfer of certain land to 
the Mission Rock Co., of California; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5778) to reimburse the city and county of 
San Francisco, State of California, for moneys paid by said city 
and county to various persons upon judgment claims recovered 
by them against said city and county for damages inflicted to 
their property by soldiers of the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 5779) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charlotte Darnell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 5780) to grant honorable 
discharges to the quartermaster yolunteers who served in the 
military service in the Civil War, and including their names in 
es 1 of the Union Army; to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

By Mr. LITTLETON: A bill (H. R. 5781) for the relief of 
Clarence B. Schenck; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 5782) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Fleming; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 5783) granting an 
increase of pension to Patrick J. Carroll; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 5784) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to W. O. Hartshorne; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (II. R. 5785) for the relief of John Bartholomew; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 5786) granting an increase 
of pension to Richard M. Springer; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. $ 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5787) granting a pension to Timothy Me- 
Carthy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A ii (H. R. 5788) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Refnolds; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5789) granting an increase of pension to 
John Breneman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5790) granting an increase of pension 
to Michael M. Stuckey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5791) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Barker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5792) granting an increase of pension to 
A. J. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5793) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Hoff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5794) granting an increase of pension to 
Edmund Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5795) granting an increase of pension to 
Owen Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5796) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Randall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5797) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry L. McCain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5798) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. Garlits; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5799) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Marsh; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5800) granting an increase of pension to 
George Berry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5801) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Dillman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5802) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Modrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5803) granting an increase of pension to 
T. Elwood Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5804) granting an increase of pension to 
George O. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5805) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Boling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5806) granting an increase of pension to 
John McCray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5807) granting an increase of pension 
John Hoffman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5808) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles C. Currier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5809) granting an increase of pension to 
Irwin R. Layton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5810) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Willard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5811) granting an increase of pension to 
Leopold Fessler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5812) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Gravel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5813) granting an increase of pension to 
Morgan T. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5814) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi B. Wightman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5815) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Collett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5816) granting an inerease of pension to 
Henry Muntz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5817) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5818) granting an increase 
of pension to Oliver F. Chester; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5819) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephraim Romine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5820) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Mynatt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5821) granting a pension to Nellie V. Cor- 
nelius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5822) for the relief of Laura J. Dills; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 5823) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas H. Nolan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 5824) granting a pension to 
Peter Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: A bill (II. R. 5825) granting 
an increase of pension to William Lewis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5826) granting an increase of pension to 
Cassius M. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5827) granting an increase of pension to 
Green M. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5828) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Francis M. Sheppard; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 5829) granting an increase 
of pension to William R. Spears; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 5830) granting a pension to 
Nettie B. Shores; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5831) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel J. Ewing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 5832) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Richard Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 5833) granting a pension to 
Rebecca Cordell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (II. R. 5834) granting an 
increase of pension to William Cavins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5835) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5886) granting an increase of pension to 
Melvin B. Dimmick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5837) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Lovelady; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 5838) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Weaver; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3839) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert B. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5840) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward J. Hurley, alias John Williams; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5841) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Travis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5842) granting an increase of pension to 
Phillip Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5843) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington C. Shannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5844) granting an increase of pension to 
R. H. Robertson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5845) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Phifer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5846) granting an increase of pension 
James A. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5847) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5848) granting an increase of pension 
James Loying; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5849) granting an increase of pension 
Elijah W. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5850) granting an increase of pension to 
Percy H. Allen; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5851) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin Beauchamp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5852) granting an increase of pension to 
Clement Brawner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5853) granting an increase of pension to 
Granville Corley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5854) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Clack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5855) granting an increase of pension to 
John A, Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5856) granting an increase of pension to 
John K. Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5857) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel J. Cates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5858) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Cannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill H. R. 5859) granting an increase of pension to 
McHenry Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5860) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Doss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5861) granting an increase of pension to 
©. A. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5862) granting an increase of pension to 
David Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5863) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Gillum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5864) granting an increase of pension to 
J. W. Grubb; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5865) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza F. Greenwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5866) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnathan C. Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5867) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5808) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan J. Hendrick; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5869) granting an increase of pension to 
Nard B. R. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5870) granting an increase of pension to 
William Jessee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5871) granting an increase of pension to 
Abner J. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5872) granting an increase of pension to 

James Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5873) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac T. Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5874) granting a pension to Parnesia M. 
Walton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5875) granting a pension to Alice C. Weir; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5876) granting a pension to Russella J. 
York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5877) granting a pension to Millie Sweatt; 
to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3878) granting a pension to Vesta v. 
Spears: to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5879) granting a pension to Lydia Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5880) granting a pension to Edward A. 
Poag; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5881) granting a pension to Eugene U. 
Proctor; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5882) granting a pension to Jereasy E. 
Odell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5883) granting a pension to John Wesley 
Newman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3884) granting a pension to J. F. Napier; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5885) granting a pension to Laura E. 
Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5886) granting a pension to Sarah Mallory; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5887) granting a pension to James Mesker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5888) granting a pension to America Me- 
Daniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5889) granting a pension to Laura B. 
Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5890) granting a pension to Anna Briggs; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5891) granting a pension to James Buck; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5892) granting a pension to Thomas 
Blythe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5893) granting a pension to Frederick 
Bailor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5894) granting a pension to William W. 
Cravens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5895) granting a pension to Susan Clark; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5896) granting a pension to A. J. Clements; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5897) granting a pension to John W. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5808) granting a pension to Kate C. G. 
Ewing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5899) granting a pension to Maggie Evans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5900) granting a pension to Mahala Fant; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5901) granting a pension to Sarah Wade 
Garnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5902) granting a pension to Lizzie Hamp- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3903) granting a pension to Margaret E. 
Hazel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5904) granting a pension to William H. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5905) for the relief of Kate Oakes Smith; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5906) for the relief of George M. Smith; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5907) for the relief of Green B. Stewart; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5908) for the relief of Mrs. Repsay Rowan; 
to the Committee on War Clalms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5909) for the relief of Benjamin F. Proc- 
tor; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5910) for the relief of J. M. Phelps; to the 
Committee on War Claims. * 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5911) for the relief and benefit of Eli W. 
Owens; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5912) for the relief of Josiah Morris; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5918) for the relief of E. F. Miles; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5914) for the relief of R. P. Breeding; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5915) for the relief of Morton B. W. 
Camp; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5916) for the relief of J. D. Campfleld; to 
the Committee on War Claims. a 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5917) for the relief of James R. Evans; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5918) for the relief of Temple D. Harreld; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5919) for the relief of George R. Harbison; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5920) for the relief of the heirs of George 
Wright; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5921) for the relief of the heirs of Wilson 
Ryan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5922) for the relief of the heirs of J. C. 
Kennerly; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5923) for the relief of the heirs of Ander- 
son Crenshaw; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 59024) for the relief of the heirs of George 
W. Gray; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5925) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
H. Johnston; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5926) for the relief of the heirs of Edmund 
P. Lee; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5927) to correct the military record of 
James Mesker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5928) to correct the military record of 
William Lacy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5929) for the relief of the estate of Her- 
man Whitney; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5930) for the relief of the estate of H. R. M. 
Taylor, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5981) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
O. F. Moore, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3932) for the relief of the estate of Rev. 
James Breeding, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3933) for the relief of the estates of 
George W. Chatfield and William E. Curd, deceased; to the 
Conunittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5934) for the relief of the estate of W. R. 
Decker, decensed; to the Committée on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5938) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John H. Winkfield; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5936) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Robert N. Stewart, and to grant him 
un honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5037) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Granor Owens; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5938) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of T. J. Caskey; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5939) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Woodford Dunn; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5940) appropriating $300 to the heirs of 
Howard Newman, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5941) appropriating $4,500 to the heirs of 
Campbell Glover, deceased; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 5942) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin Kelsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5943) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate A. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5944) for the relief of the heirs of Jenkins 
and Havens; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5945) granting a pension to James H. 
Sutherland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (II. R. 5946) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander F. McConnell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5947) granting a pension to Louie E. Read; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Resolutions of Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, N. X., urging 
passage of reciprocity bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Meuns. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petitions of Carrie V. Sheldon and other 
members of American Woman's League, of Blue Rapids, Kans., 
and Mrs. Frances Larimer, president, and other members of the 
American Woman's League, of Leavenworth, Kans., protesting 
as to action taken by the Post Office Department against the 
Lewis Publishing Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany bill for special 
relicf of William T. Anderson; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of S. Blamer & Son and 56 other farmers, of 
Johustown, Ohio, against any reduction of the tariff on wool; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Club, of Buffalo, N. V., and by Shanesville, 
Ohio, against Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. AYRES: Extracts from minutes of New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, requesting all bagging and ties used in baling 
of cotton to be placed on free list; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolution of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club of Buffalo, N. T., favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Petition of James T. Brown and others, 
of Sheffield, Pa., requesting withdrawal of troops from Mexican 
border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill to 
increase pension of George A. Easterly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Farmers Educative 
and Cooperative Union of Pierce County, Ga., asking for the 
levy of a duty on Egyptian and other long staple cottons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of La Grange County Farmers and 
Horticulture Society protesting against reciprocity bill, without 
reduction of tariff on manufactured goods; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. = 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Resolutions of mayor and common coun- 
cil of Manitowoc, Wis., favoring postal savings bank law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, DODDS: Petitions of citizens of Isabella County; 
Wilson Grange, Antrim County; and Liberty Grange, No. 391, 
all in the State of Michigan, protesting against the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Petition of William Henderson, 
fayoring an increase of pension; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FORNES: Resolution of New York Chapter Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, favoring monument to Abraham 
Lincoln; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, resolution adopted at mass meeting by the Irish-Ameri- 
can and German-American societies of New York, against the 
enactment of a new arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Dunham Post, No. 141, De- 
partment of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, of Decatur, 
III., fayoring the enactment of the Sulloway bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for the relief of Clarence 
McBratney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Memorial of Tennessee Legislature, re- 
questing refund of cotton tax; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, 

Also, petition of Tennessee Society of Sons of the Revolution, 
requesting publication of all the archives of the Government 
relative to the War of the Revolution; to the Committce on 
Printing. 

Also, petition for the passage of legislation preventing inter- 
state transmission of race-gambling odds; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, re- 
questing the passage of House bill 25791, increase for rural- 
delivery carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of C. F. Hutchinson, La Moure, N. Dak., against 
parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, resolution of John F. Godfrey Post, No. 93, Pasadena, 
Cal., favoring the Sulloway bill; to the Committee on Invalld 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, against the Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Petition of the Tyrone (Pa.) Branch of 
the Socialist Party of Pennsylvania, requesting the recall of 
troops from the Mexican border; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Cambria County Pomona Grange, pro- 
testing against the Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
James Green Geoghegan, alias James Green; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany bills granting pensions to Lillian 
P. Beaudin, Catherine Asmussen, and Mary Burnet, and an in- 
crease of pension to Mark T. Shrote; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 
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Also, papers to accompany bills granting increases of pension 
to Carrie W. Dibble and Margaret J. Harvey, and pensions to 
Lillie G. Daggett and Ella Whiteside; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, papers accompanying a bill for the relief of W. K. 
Harvey, of San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for the relief of Bernard 
Campbell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for the relief of Joseph L. 
Donovan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petitions of Joseph J. Plank and Wisconsin 
Wire Works, of Appleton, Wis., and Brown County (Wis.) But- 
termakers’ Association, against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAMB: Resolution of Woman's Club of Monroe, Wis, 
favoring repeal of the tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of Woman's Club of Monroe, Wis., favoring 
Federal Jaw for the inspection of dairy and meat animals and 
their products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petitions of numerous citizens of Carthage, 
N. V.; Perch River Grange, No. 626, Patrons of Husbandry, 
Perch River, N. X.; and Oswego County Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, Oswego, N. Y., against Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Indian River Grange, No. 564, Patrons of 
Husbandry, Antwerp, N. Y., relative to cold storage of food 
products (S. 7649); to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Carthage Coal Co., Carthage Oil Co., the 
Eager Electric Co. of Watertown, and of 13 citizens of Carthage, 
all in the State of New York, against Canadian reciprocity; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: Resolution of Graniteville Branch, Quarry 
Workers’ International Union of North America, protesting on 
the part of the United States in the affairs of Mexico, and 
Quarry Workers’ International Union, Barre, Vt, protesting 
against interyention by the United States in the affairs of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, vote of Saxton River Grange, Saxton River, Vt.; unani- 
mous vote of Orion Grange, South Woodstock, Vt.; and petition 
of citizens of Putney, Vt, protesting against the reciprocity 
agreement with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POST: Resolution of Buffalo (N. X.) Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturing Club, favoring Canadian reci- 
procity agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODDENBERY: Petition requesting the with- 
drawal of troops from Mexican border; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHARP: Resolutions of Local Lodge No. 453, Inter- 
national Machinists, in favor of enactment of the reading or 
illiteracy test to exclude undesirable immigration and impor- 
tation of cheap labor; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of Richard Smith, relating to granting 
increase of pension; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULZER: Resolution of New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, urging that all bagging and ties used in the baling of 
cotton be placed on the free list; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolution of citizens of Buffalo and the Niagara fron- 
tier, favoring the Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SWITZER: Petition of Springfield Grange, No. 210, 
Gallia County, Ohio, protesting against the Canadian reci- 
procity agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Cheshire, Orange, Seymour, 
North Hayen, Wallingford, Totoket, Indian River, Waugumbary, 
Suffield, Good Will, Somers, No. 105, and Columbia Granges, 
favoring a parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of Wethersfield Business Men and Civice As- 
sociation, Wethersfield, Conn., protesting against the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of citizens of Waterbury, Conn., protesting 
against the new arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of Hillstown (Conn.) Grange and West 
Hartford Grange, No. 58, protesting against the Canadian reci- 
procity agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of O. P. Frazer and 136 citizens of 
Mount Victory, Ohio, against Canadian reciprocity bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, April 18, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, ever ready to hear and 
answer the prayers of the faithful, help us to pray and work 
that we may become factors in the world’s great ficlds of 
endeavor, workers in Thy vineyards, that we may build for 
ourselves characters Godlike, in imitation of the world’s Ex- 
emplar, that Thy kingdom may come, and Thy will be done on 
earth as in heaven. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4412, the Canadian reciprocity bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Canadian reciprocity bill, with Mr. SHERLEY in 
the chair. 

Mr. MCCALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I spoke on this 
subject in the last session of Congress at some leugth. I have 
no desire in any sense whatever to make a speech now, but I 
have some additional facts bearing on the matter which I desire 
to present, believing that possibly they may be of use in the 
further progress of this debate. 

In discussing the question of reciprocity with Canada in 
the last session of Congress I tried to show that no harm 
would come to this country if the terms of the agreement were 
enacted into law, and that it would be in full accord with the 
practice of the Republican Party in the past and also with 
the provisions of the national Republican platform at the 
present time. s 

I pointed out 

First. That in every case where we had made reciprocity 
agreements with other countries the result had been beneficial 
to both parties. 

Second. That the pending agreement was in no sense a general 
tariff revision, but simply a straightforward business arrange- 
ment with a single adjacent country for the reciprocal exchange 
of such articles as the negotiators of both Governments believed, 
after most careful consideration, could be made with safety to 
each other and for the mutual advantage of both, and that the 
special rates so made had no necessary bearing upon the gen- 
eral tariff relations of either Canada or the United States with 
the other countries of the world; and 

Third. That the racial characteristics of the respective peo- 
ples and the climatic conditions of the two countries fully 
justified an entirely different course of action of one toward the 
other from that which ought to control our relations with the 
peoples on the other side of the two oceans, where like condi- 
tions do not prevail. I laid down the fundamental principle 
that competition can not exist between the products of two 
nations except with reference to their exportable surplus, and 
showed the statistical position of the principal crops of Canada 
and the United States in this respect. 

I think I demonstrated beyond dispute, for no reply has yet 
been made by anybody to the proposition, that the higher cost 
of living which now obtains in this country was due to an 
enormously increased demand for food products and a propor- 
tionately decreased productive power on our part, and that this 
great change, due largely to immigration and a transition from 
agriculture to manufacturing, had begun on the Atlantic coast 
and was steadily moving westward until now its influence was 
effective and controlling in the central West. 

I pointed out, also, that the transference of millions upon 
millions of the food-producing classes from the nations of 
Europe into the manufacturing industries of this country had 
made the tendency to a higher cost of living world-wide, and I 
expressed my sincere belief that the continuation of high prices 
for food products was ineyitable, and that the only possible 
effect of complete freedom of exchange of all natural products 
between the United States and Canada would be to temporarily 
retard the rapid advances and to steady the fluctuations of the 
prices of the fast-diminishing export surplus of many of the 
food products of both countries, and that a considerable period 
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of time would be necessary for a permanent readjustment of the 
present world-wide conditions of the cost of living. 

I showed that the land values differed in the different Prov- 
inces of Canada as they did in the United States, but that tak- 
ing all occupied farm lands in the Dominion, the average value 
was $38.60. per aere, as against a value of 523.38 of all occupied 
farm lands in the United States. 

Mr. PERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HILL. T will yield just for a question. I have only one 
hour, and I will take it all. 

Mr. FERRIS. Where does the gentleman get those figures? 

Mr. HILL. I get them, in the first place, from the Census 
Bureau of the United States, and in the second place from the 
census bureau of Canada. You will find the one in the Cana- 
dian Yearbook. Mr. Durand will give you the figures which he 
gave to me. 

Mr. FERRIS, I only asked for information. 

Mr. HILE. I quote now from the report of the Tariff Board 
of March 1 on that subject, specifying where the main differ- 
ences are found, for the prices of farm lands are based on the 
yield per acre and selling price of the product; and that ques- 
tion is a vital one in the problem of the cost of living to all of 
our people. 

I would be glad, if any of you have that report before you, 
to have you follow me in these quotations, These quotations 
which I shall read are summaries of the Tariff Board, not iso- 
lated extracts of prices across the border line, but the sum- 
maries of the whole investigation. 

On page 84 of that report the board says: 

In the great farming States of Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois- the values of 
farm lands are very much higher than in any of the Canadian Provinces. 
In Illinois and Iowa they aren little more than twice as high as in Ontario. 

The increase of land yalues between 1900 and 1910 has been marked 
In both countries. In certain of the Provinces the rate of increase has 
been higher than in any of the States. The highest rates of increase 
in the States are found where the highest land values obtain, namely, 
in Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa. But, on the other hand, Ontario, while 
2 the highest Canadian land value, shows the lowest Canadian 
rate of increase. It is worth noting that Ontario is feeling the com- 
petition of western Canada, just as some years ago the eastern part of 
the United States felt the competition of our western lands. 

Tt is impossible to make any significant comparative study of land 
values in western Canada and those In the United States. Western 
Canada is a virgin region; railrond lands have been sold to settlers at 
low prices and on liberal terms of n the Government has given 
away millions of acres under a liberal homestead law. In Manitoba 
the value of land per acre is $29, or $7 less than in Minnesota and 
Michigan; but owing to the recent settlement of Manitoba the rate of 
increase d ring the last 10 years is much greater than in those States. 

Concerning wages in the wheat-producing sections, I quote 
from pages 85 and 86, as follows: 

In general, it may be said that the wages of e 
hands (hands employed for a period of seven, seven an 
mouths, beginning about April 1) are on the same general level in 
Manitoba and Minnesota, and also on the same general level in Sas- 
katchewan and North Dakota, and they are higher in the last-named 
localities than in the two first named. Where North Dakota and 
Manitoba join cach other the wages for season hands are about $5 
higher in North Dakota than fn Manitoba. The wages of harvest hands 
are practically. the same throughout the two Provinces and the three 
States included in this inyestigation, with the exception of certain large 
farms In the States, where the rate is about 60 cents per day below 
the prevailing rate on the smaller farms. 

So far as production per acre is concerned, the official re- 
ports show that of winter wheat, in which we excel, our land 
produced in 1910, 15.8 bushels per acre, and of spring wheat, 
in which Canada excels, her land produced 15.5 bushels'per acre. 

We produced 460,000,000 bushels of winter wheat as against 
230,000, 000 bushels of spring wheat. Canada produced 16,000,000 
bushels of winter wheat and 133,000,000 of spring wheat. These 
are in round figures in both cases, for I am quoting from mem- 
ory in this matter. 

While these statements of land values, wages, and acreage 
product show clearly that there can be no appreciable difference 
in the cost of production, the fact of real importance is found 
in Tables 9 and 10, on pages 94 and 95, that in both countries, 
while the aggregate production has increased, the home con- 
sumption has increased still more rapidly—the United States 
exporting 6 per cent of its product in 1910 as against 10 per 
cent in 1909 and 15 per cent in 1908. 

During the last three years of great immigration into Can- 
ada not only haye its land values increased more rapidly than 
ours, but its percentage of wheat exports has fallen from 38.84 per 
cent in 1908 to 36.17 per cent in 1909 and 33.10 per cent in 1910. 

I now call attention to the board’s summary of other prod- 
ucts. On page 107 it says of oats: 

The highest American yields a each about 42 bushels, 
reported from the border States of Mame, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


rienced season 
a half, or eight 


and Washington. This yield is not equaled by any of the Canadian 
Provinces. e next highest yields are those of the great ont States, 
Illinois and Iowa, each of which produces 38 bushels per acre. This 
is also the yleld of Montana. 

The yields of Nova Scotia and Ontario exceed this by about 1 bushel. 

The highest American farm prices, 50 and 51 cents, are reported 
from New Hampshire and Vermont, respectively. The highest Cana- 
dian prices, 45 and 49 cents, are reported from New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, respectively. Ontario receives 36 cents, as against 42 
cents received by the New York farmer. The lowest Canadian price 
quoted is that of Saskatchewan—28 cents. The lowest American price 
is that of Iowa—27 cents, is to be noted that the farm prices of 
more than half of the oat crop of the United States range from 27 to 
85 cents a bushel, and that the farm prices of about the same propor- 
tion of the Canadian crop range from 28 to 36 cents. 


HAY. 


The highest American yield per acre, 1.4 tons. Is 8 by Mon- 
tana. Maine, New Hampshire, New York, and Vermont each report a 
yield of about 13 tons per acre. The yields of the great hay States of 
the Middle West range from 1 ton to a little more than 11 tons. In 
Canada the average yields range from 0.87 ton, in Alberta, to a little 
more than 2 tons on Prince Edward Island. 


What is Prince Edward Island? I have been all over it, from 
one end of it to the other, and the crop of hay is insignificant, 
compared with the requirements of either Canada or the United 
States. 

Ontario, which produces more hay than New York, reports an aver- 
SRAT per acre of 1.84 tons, as against New York's average yleld of 

i ‘ons. 

The highest American farm price, over $15 per ton, is reported from 
New Hampshire and Wisconsin. The highest Canadian price, $14.58, 
is that quoted for Alberta. The Ontario price is $10.21, as against the 
New York price of $13.70. It should be noted that, owing to crop 
shortage, American hay prices were unusually high in 1910. 


HORSES. 


Prices of horses range from $106 to $125 per head in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. In Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and North Dakota the range is from $111 to $126, and in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Washington from $80 to $108. In castern Canada 

rices of horses range from $107 to $139 per head, while in western 
Banda the range is from $107 to $156. In the great agricultural 
States of Indiana, Hlinois, and Iowa prices range from $120 to 
$124. In all the Canadian Provinces, except Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba, and Nova Scotia, the prices are higher than in any of our 
States. 
As to horses, Canada has no surplus of importance outside of On- 
tario. The agricultural ore ene of the northwestern Provinces has 
ut prices of work stock and heavy draft teams at a Peon in the 
Prior tributary to Winnipeg. During the spring of 1910 it is stated 
on 70011 authority that not less than 20,000 horses were sold out of 
Ontario alone for shipment to the market just mentioned, and pros- 
ective loss of this trade is giving Ontario some concern at this time. 
The five Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta combined have but 1,863,744 head, as compared with 1,600,000 
head now in the State of Iowa alone. 


DAInY Cows (p. 109). 


Prices of dairy cows range from 833 to $39 a head in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. In Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and North Dakota the range is practically the same. In the 
western border States of Montana, Idaho, and Washington the range is 
from $41.80 to $46.50. In eastern Canada prices of dairy cows range 
from $32 to $48 and in western Canada from $39 to $41. The highest 
Canadian price quoted is $48, in Ontario, as against $46.50 in Montana, 
the highest American price. 


CATTLE AND SWINE (p. 110). 


Prices of other cattle vary in the United States from $14.30 a head 
in Minnesota to $27.40 in Montana, while in Canada the range of 
prices is from $31 in Saskatchewan to $34 in Ontario. 

Prices of swine are slightly higher in Canada than in the United 
States. In_our eastern border States, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York, they range from $10 to $1 In the great 
agricultural States of Indiana, Hlinois, and Iowa, prices of swine 
vary very little from those already nee In eastern Canada the 
range of swine prices is from $10 to $13 and in western Canada, from 
$12 to $13. ‘The 8 American price is $11.80 a head in Wiscon- 
sin, as against the highest Canadian price of $13 a head, which is 
quoted for Quebec, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 


SHEEP (pp. 110, 118). 


Prices. of sheep are much lower in the United States than in Canada, 
due to the fact that Ontario specializes on pedigreed flocks as appears 
later on. In the United States they range from $2.90 per head in 
Texas to $5.80 in Illinois and Iowa, w in Canada the range is 
from $4 in Nova Scotia to $7 in Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 

While the sheep Industry in Canada at the present time is a minor 
one, the feeding of lambs for market has been an important business 
in Ontario, as many as 125,000 head having been rted as late as 
1907 to the United States and 33,000 the same year to Great Britain. 
The surplus has now dwindled, however, to such an extent that prac- 
tically none was received at the Buffalo stockyards daring 1910. In 
fact it is reported that a few Amcrican-fed lambs have been shipped 
from Buffalo to Toronto, indica that Ontario at the present time 
is scarcely supplying her own wants in this regard. This is, however, 
an abnormal condition. 


These are the general conclusions drawn by the Tariff Board 
from their investigations. So far as retail prices in various 
localities are concerned, comparisons are of no value as a rule, 
for they are almost always affected by local conditions, such as 
methods of distribution and business customs. But I call atten- 
tion to the fact shown on page 128, that new-laid eggs retnil 
at 80 cents per dozen in Burlington and 40 cents in Montreal; 
that milk sells at 7 cents per quart in Burlington and 9 cents 
in Montreal; cream at 45 cents per gallon in Burlington and 
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50 cents in Montreal; and that butter sells at 32 cents per pound 
in Burlington and 35 cents in Montreal. 

I submit herewith also the table found on page 132, giving the 
prices on dressed meats both at wholesale and retail in Chicago, 
Toronto, and Montreal, showing in every case higher prices in 
Canada than in the United States: 

Comparative prices of agricultural n January, 1911—Dressed 
meats. 


WHOLESALE PRICHS PER 100 POUNDS. 


RETAIL PRICES PER POUND. 


Buffalo, Toronto, 
N. X. Canada. 
eef: 

aa SPIA LA A L A E $0.14-$0.18 | 30.15-80.25 
WN EEP T L T AO A N AS .12— .14 .10- .15 
Steak, porterhous sss 4 -18- 24 25 
Aree E00 a S E -16- .20 .18- .25 
DRG SoCs OSES L A E EA. .12- 16 .20- 25 
CHOPS A ROLIT E A ARAT EEA, -16- .22 29 22 
N sccbotieayeressdansinete ve pecacisnlecsteceed -18- .22 -30 
Loin +16 .17- .20 
11 ll 


This investigation and report of the Tariff Board, published 
since I spoke in February on this question, fully justifies the 
claim I then made, that the treaty was in strict accord with the 
Republican national platform declaring that “the true measure 
of protection is the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad.” 

Over and over again since this treaty was made publie the 
reduction in the price of wheat has been quoted as proof that 
the coming of reciprocity was casting its shadow before, and 
some Members on this floor wore into shreds and tatters tele- 
grams tending to prove that wheat would soon become almost 
valueless, because Canadian restrictions were not taken off from 
logs and pulp wood to be manufactured on this side of the 
boundary at what has always been claimed to be a higher cost 
of production. As a proof that the law of supply and demand 
is still in operation, I quote from the market reports of the New 
York Tribune of March 27 concerning wheat: 

Exports of wheat and corn are growing, and as the price of flour has 
reached an export basis, increased shipments may be looked for. The 
visible supply of wheat in the United States is 10,000,000 bushels more 
than at is time last year, while the world’s supply is 30,000,000 
bushels larger, the two factors, with fayorable 8 11 85 for big crops 


in the current year, apparently precluding the possibility of a return of 
quotations to the high levels of 12 months ago. 


I also quote a dispatch from Chicago, published in the New 

York Journal of Commerce, with reference to barley: 
BARLEY HITS RECORD HIGI LEVEL. 

CuHicaco, March 28.— Barley made an entirely new price record In 
8 to-day. Up to $1.13 a bushel was paid. The rise to-day reached 
2 to 4 cents, making a total gain of more than 20 cents in the last 
couple of weeks. Scarcity of the grain has developed sharp competition 
between malsters and brought about a boom excelling anything of the 
kind previously known in the trade. 

Is it not manifest that if the proposition for reciprocal trade 
in these commodities is responsible for these changes, it is work- 
ing both ways at the same time? 

But that is not all, for it is claimed by some gentlemen here 
that the policy of reciprocity in competitive products is not 
only a wrong economic one, but that it is “ un- Republican“ and 
“ruinous to the protective system.” And yet only two years 
ago the bituminous coal interests of Pennsylvania petitioned the 
Ways and Means Committee for complete reciprocity with 
Canada in one of the great products of Pennsylyania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and IIlinois—bituminous coal—and every Republican 
on this floor who voted for the Payne bill as it passed the House 
was guilty of this heresy to Republican principles, for if it is a 
heresy now, it was just as much so then. 

But agricultural implements, which are also competitive prod- 
ucts and essential to farming, furnish a still more glaring in- 
consistency. Our Democratic friends have just reported a bill 
which will be acted upon in a few days putting these things on 
the free list, and yet every one of them who voted against the 
Payne bill voted against not only Canadian but world-wide 


reciprocity then, and our Republican friends who voted for the 
tariff bill and now oppose reciprocity with Canada in other 
competitive articles will have much difficulty in adjusting their 
conscientious scruples, for paragraph 468 of the Payne bill puts 
plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills and planters, mowers, horse rakes, cultivators, thrashing 
machines, and cotton gins on the free list from any country in 
the world which will admit ours free. 

If any American farmer chooses to pay a higher price for any 
of these things than he can buy it for at home and so put him- 
self on a parity with the Canadian farmer, he can get them to- 
day in England, as the Canadian does, and import them here 
absolutely free of duty. 

The only trouble is he can buy them cheaper at home, and so 
far as these things are concerned the proposed Democratic bill 
will be of no benefit to him. 

It is only fair to state that this challenge to a world-wide 
reciprocity in the Payne bill was flung out to all nations at the 
request of the manufacturers themselves. I defy any Republican 
or Democrat to gainsay that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I will yleld—if the interruption is short— 
for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman inform us 
whether or not agricultural implements are produced in Canada? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, yes; a few; but I guess not so many as we 
send over there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman give us a 
comparison of wages paid in that industry in Canada and the 
United States? 

Mr. HILL. There is no difference between the wages paid 
in Canada and the United States. I will stand upon that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him just a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]? 

Mr. HILL. I can not yield. Of course there are different 
rates of wages. One employer will pay liberal wages, while 
another will squeeze the life out of his employees. But in a 
general way I will state that there is no difference in the wages 
between like people, living in a like climate, under similar con- 
ditions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman has just 
stated that in some respects the cost of living is higher in Can- 
ada than in the United States. If the wage earner has to pay 
a higher cost of living, is not that an important factor in con- 
sidering his situation when his wages are the same? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I will answer the gentleman, and say that 
the cost of living is higher in eastern Canada than in South 
Dakota. 

Now, I commend to the gentleman the next sentence that I 
am going to read: “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’ The 
opponents of Canadian reciprocity may not see the force of this 
interjection, but they will if they study their Bibles and famil- 
iarize themselves with Paul’s experience in Ephesus. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HILL. I can not yield. I have only a few minutes more. 

The site of the former Temple of Diana, which I visited three 
years ago, is now nothing but a great mudhole, and that also 
is suggestive of many things. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] 

Nor can our Democratie friends congratulate themselves that 
they are walking now in the paths which their fathers trod, 
for most of these food products which will come in free under 
reciprocity with Canada were dutiable at an average of 20 
per cent in the Democratic Wilson bill and at from 40 to 20 per 
cent in the Walker bill of 1816; and about the only thing found 
in the infinitesimal free list of that still sacred achievement of 
Democratic revenue legislation among the many made free in 
this bill are shrubs, seeds, and fish. 

Now, if you ask me my idea of protection to a farm product 
I will give you an illustration. Canada produces about 
73,000,000 bushels of potatoes per annum; the United States 
about 336,000,000 bushels annually. The production is under 
like circumstances in both countries and in like climatic con- 
ditions. Indeed, in many cases the boundary line runs right 
through the potato fields. The freights to the great markets 
of this country are substantially the same. I have them here, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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given me by the Interstate Commerce Commission, by rail and 
by the Hamburg-American and North German Lloyd steam- 
ship companies from Germany, yesterday, by telegraph: 


Railroad rates on potatoes, carload lots, to New York. 


From— 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Oshkosh, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Cents. 
Wis.; Escanaba, Bagley, Mich per bushel- 21. 68 
Fredericton, St. Johns, Morrison, New Brunswick do 15.53 


2 
Caribou, Daggett, Presque Isle, Me 40 17. 87 
Honton Me !!!.. AN S 15.55 
yan Buren, Me- d 17. 58 
Ashland, Me. 16. 99 
Greenville, ka 65 


Me 
Hamburg and 

The freights to the great markets of this country are sub- 
stantially the same. Whatever difference there is, possibly 1 
cent a bushel, is in our favor. No duty is needed from Canada, 
because there is no difference in the cost of production. But 
across the ocean is a country of small area, with a population 
of 60,000,000 people—Germany—which produced last year 1,800. 
000,000 bushels of potatoes, six times as many as we did with 
our 30,000,000 more population. With the cheap labor of Ger- 
many, she can do it at an average cost of at least 10 cents a 
bushel less than we can. More than that, Germany can put 
those potatoes into New York City by water at a freight of 5 
cents a bushel less than the rail rate from any producing points 
in the United States. I would ascertain, through a careful in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Board, what the average difference in 
the cost of production is and would make a duty to fully cover 
it. That is my idea of protection. That is the competition from 
which I would protect the American farmer, and that is Repub- 
lican protection, as I understand it. 

The fact of the case is that Canadian reciprocity is not in 
any sense a tariff question, and I am profoundly glad, gentle- 
men, that it is not a party one [applause], for it has been 
negotiated by a great Republican President and, in my judg- 
ment, will receive the approval of a majority of both parties 
on the floor of this House. [Applause.] In its very essence— 
and I shall discuss it from this point hereafter—it is a question 
of the future cost of living in this country, and that problem 
vitally affects every individual in the land. It goes into every 
home, not only, as the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hinps] said, 
the home on the farm, but into the tenement house as well, into 
the humble cottage of the poor and the palace of the rich like- 
wise. It is as insistent and compelling in the great city as in 
the country village, and it demands the anxious thought of 
every nation on this new continent, as it has already become 
the despair of every nation on the old one, 

Three years ago I visited a great factory in Berlin, and was 
shown through it by an intelligent foreman who could speak a 
little English. “ What do you pay for meat here,” said I, 
“roasting and boiling pieces?“ “Meat! Workmen know no 
meat. Potato and cabbage, cabbage and potato,” was his reply. 
And I understood the significance of a country of 60,000,000 
people raising 1,800,000,000 bushels of potatoes every year. 
“ What is the price of butter?“ I asked. No butter can buy. 
Oil,” he answered. 

I have traveled for a month in the Orient, with an educated, 
cultivated gentleman as a guide, and his continuous diet was 
boiled rice, with a little dried fish added on feast days only. 

Half of the population of the world to-day are struggling for 
a bare existence, and I never want to see on this continent such 
a civilization as that kind of sustenance compels. 

The political complexion of Great Britain to-day is determined 
by the size of a loaf of bread, and the socialism of France and 
Germany is in reality a protest against scanty nourishment 
and the inability of the masses to obtain those things which 
make life tolerable and give to men ambition and hope of better 
things in the future for themselves and those dependent on them. 

The increased cost of living was the dominant factor in the 
last election in this country, and mistaken as I think the people 
were as to the underlying causes of higher prices, they were 
not mistaken in the fact of their existence, for they were faced 
with the proof of it every day. 

They did not stop to think that every year a million immi- 
grants are added to our population beside its natural increase. 
They did not realize that eight-tenths of these settled in the 
manufacturing and mining sections, and that in the last decade 
nearly 10,000,000 of people, most of whom were food producers 
across the ocean were changed to food consumers here, and, 
besides that, the cities were growing enormously at the expense 
of the farming sections, making more food consumers and less 
food producers still. 

They saw the splendid development of the West and the 
prosperity of the South and wondered at the resulting con- 


ditions as they were affected by them, forgetting the funda- 
mental fact that no matter how much supply may increase, if 
demand increases more rapidly still, prices are bound to ad- 
vance in proportion; and so they voiced their protest at the 
polis, and you gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber are 
now politically responsible for a situation which a Republican 
system of taxation did not cause, and which a Democratic 
system can not change, for increased demand for food products 
pressing upon the same area of production is certain to advance 
the price of the product and the increased return on the in- 
vestment means higher land values, which in turn compels 
higher cost of production in the future. There can be no remedy 
except in a larger area of production or a reduced standard of 
living which will lessen demand. 

In the last Congress I set forth in some detail the change 
from agricultural to industrial conditions in the States east of 
Indiana, and I call further attention now to the increase of 
manufacturing in the South and the limitation of the pro- 
ductive power of that section to the single crop of cotton, and 
I am satisfied that the present census of the United States will 
show that, with possibly two or three exceptions, the States 
east of the Mississippi River are nowhere near self-sustaining 
so far as food products are concerned. 

In the two decades from 1880 to 1900, while this great indus- 
trial change was going on in the Eastern States, the value of 
all farm property in New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
decreased to the amount of $325,800,779, and in the same decades 
the value of all farm property in Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri increased 
$4,773,031,222. The addition to the wealth of those great States 
was enormous, and yet it can be easily accounted for by the 
fact that in a previous generation the value of much of that land 
had been merely nominal and had come into the possession of the 
owners at very low prices, much of it by the payment simply of 
the homestead fee of $1.25 an acre and that the inerement was 
the result of long and hard struggles in subjecting it to cultiva- 
tion, and with the low prices then prevailing securing the improve- 
ments which now make life enjoyable to the present possessors. 

But the new census will show a wholly different condition of 
affairs. The natural movement to higher prices which a con- 
stantly increasing demand has caused, while it has affected all 
agricultural sections throughout the country, has given to these 
great cereal-producing States of the Central West by the greatly 
increased prices of their products an added wealth in increased 
land values which I do not believe has been equaled in any like 
period of time and in any similar territorial area in the history 
of the world. 

In making this second comparison, I have not been able to get 
the census returns of the State of Ohio, but I have no doubt 
that State has shared in the results of these changes in equal 
proportion with the neighboring Eastern States of New York 
und Pennsylvania as it did before. - 

I will insert in the Rrcorp the changes in the land values 
alone, not including buildings and live stock, in order to show 
the added wealth of agricultural investments in the East and 
West in the single decade of 1900 and 1910. During that time the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
show an increased value of land alone in the sum of $328,515,000, 
thus practically bringing them back to conditions which obtained 
80 years, ago, and substantially recouping the previous loss. 


Eastern States—increase of land value, 1900 to 1910, farm land alone. 


wae ee eter „„ 
Peer rete eee · — 


Rhode Islan 
Connecticut. 
New Vork. 15 
Penn seen eee e 
Ney Jersey 


Over against this increase I call attention to the remarkable 
showing of the eight States of the Middle West Illinois, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri 
which in this single decade, now existing as settled communi- 
ties, and with conditions in no way arduous and burdensome as 
those which had prevailed in their previous history, find them- 
selves now in the possession of an investment increased, so far 
as land value alone is concerned, in the sum of $7,140,534,000. 
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Western Statea—increase of land values, 1900 to 1910, farm land alone. 


13, 403, 143, 000 


In addition there was an increase of buildings and farm im- 
plements of $1,584,837,000. 

The entire inerease in the manufacturing industries of the 
whole United States for the first half of this decade, as shown 
by the census of 1905, was 83,707, 440,473, so that it is fair to 
assume that in addition to a means of livelihood, and over and 
above the accumulations of live stock this 10-year period has 
given to the agricultural population of these eight States an 
increment of land value and buildings far greater than shown 
by the entire manufacturing industries of the whole United 
States for the same period. Note the added value of the farm 
lands of a single State like Illinois, aggregating as it does 
$1,566,450,000, an increase of 104 per cent, or 9 per cent annual 
addition to the investment over and above good dividends every 
year. Indiana shows 93 per cent; Nebraska, 231 per cent; 
Kansas, 188 per cent; Iowa, 122 per cent; Wisconsin, 11 per 
cent; Minnesota, 82 per cent; Missouri, 103 per cent. What 
that means to Illinois, the third manufacturing State in the 
Union, is shown by the fact that it is more than double the 
entire investment of that State in manufacturing, at the be- 
ginning of this 10-year period, and that the increase in manu- 
facturing capital during the first 5 years on which we have 
the census figures was less than one-third of the value added to 
farm lands alone. 

Now, I do not cite these figures with any feeling of envy or 
anything else but sincere rejoicing at the great prosperity which 
has come to this section of our common country, and by no 
vote or act of mine would I knowingly or willingly do anything 
which would detract from it. The men of the West have built 
up great empires there which haye added to the glory of the 
whole land and to the prosperity of every section of it, and 
I am thoroughly confident that their present achievements, great 
as they are, are but promises of a still more glorious future. 

But in this great industrial change which is surely coming to 
them, as it has already come to Ohio and the East, a new basis 
of cost of production of food products of the land must in the 
very nature of things be reckoned with, and it is hardly fair in 
looking into the future to say that the present movement is an 
attack upon the farming industry, in view of the fact that these 
enormous additions to the agricaltural wealth of the country 
haye been the result of the irresistible movement toward higher 
prices, which have affected all alike, but which have been far 
from being equally distributed in the respective industries. I call 
attention to the statements made in the United States Crop 
Reporter for January, 1911, which, I think, will be somewhat 
of a surprise to many people in this country, especially those 
who have been in receipt of sundry and various circulars with 
which the country has been flooded during the last two months, 
some of them anonymous and some of them bearing the im- 
print of the agricultural associations of the country. This gov- 
ernmental report shows an average increase in the money re- 
turn per acre in the United States of the crops of corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton 
in 1909 of 72.7 per cent over and above the like return per acre 
in 1899, the unit increase on corn being 96.7; wheat, 69.5; oats, 
62.7; barley, 37; rye, 44.8; buckwheat, 25.5; potatoes, 40.7; 
hay, 46.1; tobacco; 53; and cotton, 92. 

On the other hand, the same documents will show as bearing 
on this all-important question of the cost of living that the de- 
partment made at the same time that the other figures were 
tabulated a comparative statement of the prices of 85 articles 
purchased by farmers in 1909 and 1899, and in explanation of 
both tables I submit the conclusions drawn by Mr. Victor H. 
Olmstead, chief of the bureau, who says: 


From the foregoin 


p er increased 91 cent, and an 
acre of 2 having increased 65.6 per cent, its purchasitig power 
has Increased 48 per cent. 

I commend these tables in the Crop Reporter of January, 
1911, to your consideration, 


Under these circumstances it hardly seems to me that the cir- 
culars to which I have referred have fairly stated the situation 
to the farmer. I do not think that this was intentionally done, 
nor do I think that many of the other statements made in these 
circulars were intended to be misleading, although that is un- 
questionably the fact. For example, I find in one of them a 
statement as follows: 

The farmers receive much less protection than the manufacturers, 
for, while farm products are taxed on the average of about 25 per cent, 
manufactured articles are taxed on the average of about 45 per cent 
clearly showing an effort to convince the agricultural community, 
that manufacturers as a distinct class are specially favored in 
the tariff lay, and this I emphatically deny. I do not now wish 
to argue the question as to whether the export products of the 
soll are the direct recipients of the benefits of the protective 
system or not, but I will publish as a part of my remarks a 
table showing the ad valorem equivalent of the duty on 47 of 
the principal articles produced on the farms in the yarious sec- 
tions of this country, and I make the assertion now, that if 
wool, tobacco, and sugar were classified as farm products in 
the agricultural schedule, as they should be, that schedule would 
show a higher rate of duty than any other schedule in the 
Payne tariff bill, except wines and spirits. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. HILL. I have not the time. If I have time when I get 
through, I will answer any questions. 


Some duties in the agricultural schedule, applying Payne rates to 10 
years’ tmportations, 1898 to. 1907. 

Per cent. 

Bacon and hams 


Wheat flour . — ee ee a 
Oats. 


Ane. an —2 — —⁊ͤ—ꝛ—jÜ 31 
Zante currants. 
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I will also print the ad yalorem equivalent rate of duty on 
each schedule covering the importation of the first six months 
of the Payne bill, and thus permit the agricultural population of 
the land to draw their own inferences as to the correctness 
of the statements in the circulars referred to. 
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And sundries, or Schedule N, includes a greater volume of 
importations than any other two schedules put together. 

I cite these figures also as a clear and distinct reply to an- 
other statement in one of these circulars, which says: 

We hold that the farmer should recelye exactly the same measure of 
protection as is given the manufacturers, and that there must be no 
reduction of duties on farm products, either by reciprocity or tariff 
revision, unless the duties on all manufactured articles are at the same 
time correspondingly reduced. 

1 Und this same theory of the protective system set forth in a 
circular issued by the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, in 
which it is claimed by the residents of that overwhelmingly 
Democratic State that import duties, whether levied as a pro- 
tective tariff or as a tariff for revenue, or on any other basis, 
should be so levied that their industries would receive an equal 
share in whatever benefit may flow therefrom. 

Now, this is a theory of protection which is entirely new to 
me, for I had supposed that the whole system was based on an 
equalization of differing costs of production in this and other 
countries, and hence, where no difference exists, no duty would 
he collected; but this claim would suggest a wholly different 
idea—that hereafter it is to be a system of favoritism shown by 
a bountiful Government to all of its people on a basis of share 
and share alike. My suggestion is that no greater inequalities 
in effective duties will be found anywhere in the law than in 
the rates in the agricultural schedule which I have heretofore 
cited, and that the adoption of such a new system as an exact 
equalization of them would wholly do away with the necessity 
in the future of the services of a Tariff Board and would make 
the enactment of such tariff law an easy task, for it would con- 
sist of but one single rate applicable to all importations. I do 
not think that such a claim needs further consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCALL. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HILL. No people on earth will render a more unbiased 
judgment on any great question of this kind than the intelli- 
gent and thoughtful people of the United States, and I am sure 
that time only is needed to correct the mistake which, in my 
judgment, was made last fall in giving to the Democratic Party 
the control of the future revenue system of the country. 

I have spoken of the necessity of reckoning with the new 
basis of investment in estimating the cost of food products In 
this country in the future, and I now call attention to a most 
remarkable confirmation of my fears, found in a speech made 
by a Senator from a wheat-producing State, and which has come 
to me through the regular mail, and from which I have, there- 
fore, no hesitation in quoting. I refer to a speech made by Sena- 
tor Gronna, of North Dakota, on February 28, 1911. He says: 

We do not now produce all the wheat of which we are capable. 
There is still land left which will produce wheat, and although this 
land, or much of it, will not grow wheat profitably with low prices, it 
will produce a large amount of wheat if the owners are assured that 
the price will remain high enough to make it profitable. ‘This applies 
not only to land which is at present owned by private individuals, but 
also to considerable public land still remaining. Most of the increase 
in our wheat production, however, must come from increased yields 
rather than from increase of acreage. More intensive cultivation will 
increase the yield per acre, and with the increase in price which will 
follow the overtaking of our production by our consumption such intensive 
cultivation will be brought about. If the tariff! on wheat is removed, 
however, such improved cultivation of our wheat lands will be delayed. 
Agriculture is an industry of diminishing returns; after a certain point 
‘in cultivation of land has been reached, although additional cultiva- 
tion will increase the yield, each additional unit of crop so produced 
will cost more in capital and labor expended than did the preceding 
units. Consequently those additional units will not be produced until 
the price received for the 1227 f has reached such a pons that it will 
be profitable to iat this additional amount of capital and labor in 
producing them. With our markets thrown open to Canadian wheat, 
the production of which is less expensive than that of most American 
wheat, the price will be 1 8 ad by the Canadian wheat from reaching 
the level making it profitable to raise the additional bushels per acre. 

I ask the thoughtful consideration of Members of this House 
in both parties to this plain proposition thus clearly stated that 
no action should be taken by the Congress which should in any 
way even temporarily retard the increase in the cost of pro- 
duction of this greatest of all food products, an increase which 
the Senator candidly admits to be ineyitable in the future. 

If the claim was made that no harm should be done to land 
investments honestly and laboriously acquired, as practically 
all of the tillable public lands of the United States have been, 
until no more now remain for homesteading, and that prices of 
wheat should be maintained to give a liberal return on such 
investments now with a fair chance of future increment, I 
should admit that the claim was just and reasonable, whatever 
I might think of the possibilities of such legislation. But Ido not 
believe that the people of this country will deliberately enter upon 
any course of action which they know in adyance will for all time 
continually increase their cost of living, until they are forced to 
it by conditions from which there is no possibility of escape. 


Assuming present prices for both lumber and wheat to at 
least continue, and probably to advance, as I believe they must, 
yet I can see no more justification for free lumber from Canada 
for the Northwestern States than I can for free wheat from 
Canada for the rest of the country. 

All through those States the demand is insistent for the ex- 
tension of the area of forest products to take in all of Canada 
and give us her lumber and logs and pulp wood free of duty 
and other restrictions. The demand is justified on the ground 
of conseryation of material resources. 

I stand for the same extension of food production and plead 
the conservation of human life as at least equally entitled to 
your consideration. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The speech I have quoted demands the development of un- 
profitable areas here and the intensive cultivation of our own 
soil, and it is admitted that both can be secured only at a higher 
cost of food to the masses of the people. I stand for complete 
freedom of trade with Canada, if need be, to retard the advances 
in food products, which all concede must come. 

The Senator from North Dakota pleads for dollars, I plead 
for humanity. Not for the rich; they can take care of them- 
selves; but for the poor and the needy, in the years to come. 
Not for the manufacturer, but for the wage earner; not for the 
great landowner, but for the day laborers upon the farms and in 
the mines, and for the plain people of the land in every section, 
East and West, North and South—the men who carry the burdens 
in time of peace and fight our battles in war. [Applause.] 

Within the natural lifetime of your children and mine, yes, of 
one-third of the people now living, these United States will have 
a population of 200,000,000 souls. 

The opportunity is ours to provide for their welfare now. 

The meat products of this great Nation, and a once possible 
competition from the Argentine Republic, are already controlled 
by a few great capitalists. I will not, in face of increasing 
prices for cereals, vote to limit the God-given possibilities of 
this whole continent and so subject those who shall come after 
us to a like monopoly in grain, let the consequences be what 
they may. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania if he will consume some of his time. 

Mr. DALZELL. What time did the last gentleman occupy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania on his 
side has used 4 hours and 41 minutes, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MCCALL] has used 2 hours and 15 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 4 hours and 12 
minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. How much time did the last speaker occupy? 

The CHAIRMAN. He occupied 1 hour and 10 minutes, 


which is included in the statement just made. 


Mr. McCALL, I think the Chair has stated a greater amount 
of time than was yielded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to yield 1 hour in the first instance and 10 
minutes in the second. 

Mr. McCALL. Yes; but yesterday I yielded only an hour, 
which was not all occupied. 

The CHAIRMAN. On yesterday the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CRUMPACKER] used an hour and five minutes. To-day the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hnr] has used 1 hour and 
10 minutes, making a total of 2 hours and 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCALL. I think the Chair is mistaken, but I accept 
the statement of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the record at the desk. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hamitton] one hour. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the President 
condensed the scope of this proposition into a single sentence in 
his message of January 26 last, when he said: 


Reciprocity with Canada must necessarily be chiefly confined in its 
effect on the cost of living to food and forest products, 


That is, reciprocity with Canada so called will have little or 
no effect on manufactured products, but will be “confined in 
its effect” to farm and forest products. i 

So far as lumber is concerned, I voted for free lumber, wheu 
the Payne bill was under consideration, and we would have had 
free lumber if Democrats representing timber interests had not 
prevented it. 

This agreement proposes, first, a free list of farm and some 
other products. 

Second, a conditional arrangement as to pulp and print 
paper. 

Third, it proposes an arrangement for the mutual protection 
of the manufactured products of both Canada and the United 
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States on terms agreed upon, subject to Canada’s preferential 
arrangement with certain foreign nations, 

Both Canada and the United States are protection countries, 
both have prospered under protection, and both propose to con- 
tinue to protect their factories upon an agreed basis, but they 
mutually agree that the agricultural products of both may 
enter the markets of either duty free. 

CANADA'S WHEAT AREA. 

Let us consider the farmers’ relation to this transaction. Let 
us consider it, Democrats and Republicans, so far as possible, 
in a nonpartisan way. 

Canada has a population of about 8,000,000 and an area of 
about 4,000,000 square miles. Of that area about 2,000,000 
square miles lie within the so-called unorganized Northwest 
Territories, which reach from Labrador to Yukon and from 
Ontario to the polar regions. 

To the south of the western sweep of the Unorganized Terri- 
tories He the organized Territories of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. Manitoba has an area of about 74,000 square 
miles, about the size of North Dakota. Saskatchewan has an 
area of about 250,000 square miles. Alberta has an area of 
about 253,000 square miles; and each is almost big enough to 
hold North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Tli- 
nois, and Michigan combined. It can not be definitely stated, 
but there is probably more wheat land in Canada lying west of 
the Red River of the North than there is in the United States 
west of the Mississippi, and the Canadian wheat land yields an 
average of 22 bushels to the acre, while the wheat land of the 
United States yields an average of 15 bushels to the acre. 

The most authoritative statement I have been able to obtain as 
to the wheat-growing area of Canada is contained in an article 
contributed to the August, 1910, number of a periodical called 
Science, by Prof. M. A. Carlton, cerealist in the Agricultural 
Department. 

The article is called “ The future wheat supply of the United 
States.” I will read a part of it: 

A careful study of the conditions in Canada reveals a possibility in 
Increased production far ahead of any other present exporting country. 
Outside of Manitoba, wheat production has only fairly begun, and yet 
1 ae production can be made as large as that of the United States 
8 he undeveloped resources of Albertn and Saskatchewan are very 


great. These two Provinces and Manitoba are of chief present impor- 
nee in grain production. The available farm area of the two larger 


1 land area of 310,000,000 acres. This 
would furnish a similar proportion for wheat as now employed in Minne- 
sota and Kansas, or about one-ninth of the area. This should be par- 
ticularly capable of attainment because of the impossibility of any con- 
siderable corn production. One-ninth of this farm area furnish a 
wheat area of almost 28,000,000 acres. Manitoba employs now almost 
3,000,000 acres. A conservative estimate therefore may be made in 
round numbers of 30,000,000 acres as the possible wheat acreage for 
these three Provinces in 1950. 

The present average yleld per acre of both spring and winter wheat 
for the three Provinces, calculated from previous 10-year records, 
appears to be about 22 bushels, which should increase to at least 25 
bushels. This rate of yicld would allow a total annual production of 
750,000,000 bushels, of which over 600,000,000 bushels would be an in- 
crease over present production. This possibility leaves out the increases 
that will occur in older Provinces and the probable production in north- 
eastern British Columbia and the Northwest Territory. 

A possibility of wheat cultivation, even in northern Alberta, fs not a 
matter of theory, but has been fully tested. In the year 1908, 35,000 
bushels of wheat were already wn in the vicinity of Fort Vermilion, 
at an average yield of 24 bushels per acre. ‘Two stone mills and a 
modern roller mill are established at this point, which is 380 miles north 
of Edmonton. The wheat grown is probably not the best, but appears 
to be of fair quality and has a fine appearance. 


DAMAGED BUT NOT INJURED. 


It is proposed by this trade agreement to permit millers and 
shippers to buy wheat on both sides of the international bound- 
ary line free of tariff interference. 

Now, it will scarcely be claimed by anybody that the Amer- 
ican farmer will be benefited by the free importation of Cana- 
dian farm products into the United States in competition with 
his own. But it is daimed that things which the farmer sells 
will be bought cheaper, and since things which the farmer sells 
will be bonght cheaper, it follows that it is deliberately in- 
tended that the farmer shall be compelled to sell cheaper; and 
the means whereby it is deliberately intended that the farmer 
shall be compelled to sell cheaper is Canadian competition, to 
be created by this agreement. 

But we are told that in some way, not inyolving the reduc- 
tion of the middleman’s profit, the people who live in large 
cities will be permitted to buy things cheaper, and the farmer 
will be compelled to sell things cheaper, but that the farmer 
will suffer no injury by reason thereof. 

We are told that wheat will overrun from Canada into the 
United States and that the American farmer will have to take 
Jess for his wheat, but that he will be all the better off. 
[Laughter.] 


We are told that bread will be cheaper, and the only man of 
all the 35,000,000 engaged in “ gainful occupations” in this 
country required to contribute to that result is the farmer, and 
the farmer is expected to enjoy it, [Laughter.] 

We are further told that in order to facilitate this agricul- 
tural contribution system wheat should be free and flour pro- 
tected at the rate of 50 cents a barrel. 

Now, the purpose of this agreement in its relation to the 
miller is made perfectly clear on page 28 of Senate Document 
862, which I think I have a perfect right to call an inspired 
document, inasmuch as I think it is gencrally understood that 
it was prepared by one of the commissioners who negotiated 
this treaty. On page 28 it says: 

The millers will be enabled to regain in large part the enormous 
2 they have suffered in recent years with respect to their foreign 

Excellent! But who is going to recoup the farmer for re- 
eouping the miller [laughter and applause] and enabling the 
baker and the packer and the brewer to make large profits out 
of the consumer? 

It is said the millers are to recoup themselves for “ enormous 
losses.” That means, of course, that the millers must make 
enormous gains, because they are to recoup themselves for 
“enormous losses.” And how are the millers to recoup them- 
selyes? Obviously, out of the farmer on the one hand and ihc 
consumer of bread on the other hand. 

LOOKING AT THINGS FROM A HIGH PLANE. 

Inasmuch, however, as we are “linked together by race, ian- 
guage, and geographical proximity,“ and because Canads. las 
never cost us anything for gunboats or military equipment, the 
President invites the farmer to look at this thing “from a high 
plane” [laughter] and to recognize the equity and breadth of 
international comity of an arrangement that will injure him 
financially, require him to divide his home market with Canada, 
and sell the balance of his crop abroad subject to the toll of 
the miller and the shipper. 

Gentlemen, the farmer would be able to view this transaction 
from a higher plane if his view were not obstructed by the dis- 
crimination against him and in favor of the miller of 50 cents 
a barrel on flour, while his wheat is made free in the interest 
of cheaper food. 

The farmer would be able to sce this transaction from a 
higher plane if his view were not obstructed by the discrimina- 
tion against him and in favor of the brewer by a duty of 45 
cents a hundred on barley malt, made from barley which the 
brewer is permitted to buy of the farmer free, in the interest of 
cheaper food. 

The farmer would be able to view this transaction from a 
higher plane if his view was not obstructed by a discrimination 
against him and in favor of the packer of a cent and a quarter a 
pound on dressed meat cut from the carcasses of animals which 
the packer is permitted to buy of the farmer free in the inter- 
est of cheaper food. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


How LIVERPOOL “FIXES” THE PRICE. 


In order to sce this thing from a high plane, we are in- 
yited to consider that Liverpool fixes the price of wheat any- 
way; but, on page 27 of this inspired document, we are told 
that “the price of wheat in the United States generally aver- 
ages, as to the northwestern crop, fully 10 cents per bushel and 
sometimes so much as 15 cents per bushel higher than in the 
corresponding sections of Canada.” 

Does Liverpool “fix” it that way, and if Liverpool “fixes” 
it that way, what has the duty got to do with it anyway? 

Of course if Liverpool fixes it that way, the duty would make 
no difference, and if the duty makes no difference, there would 
be no renson for removing the duty. 

This Liverpool-price idea has been in circulation so long that 
a great many people accept it without reasoning upon it; but 
Liverpool does not “fix” the price. The price does not stay 
“fixed.” It never did stay fixed. Gentlemen around on this 
floor here in debate for the last two days have been quoting all 
sorts of simultaneous prices. The price fluctuates from day to 
day. It goes up with the report of an unseasonable frost, and 
it goes down with the report of a timely rain. 

But the farmer is invited to welcome Canadian crops and to 
market his own abroad. If Liyerpool is a good market for us, 
why is it not a good market for Canada? Besides, Canada is 
“linked” with Liverpool “by race, language,” and political in- 
stitutions. Now, if this is not a better market than Liverpool, 
why should Canada want it? [Applause on the Republican 
side.] And if it is a better market than Liverpool, why should 
we give it to Canada? [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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THE FARMERS’ WELFARE VITAL TO TIE WELFARE OF Tun COUNTRY. 

Gentlemen, for years we have been telling the farmer that his 
welfare was vital to the welfare of the whole country, have we 
not, Democrats and Republicans alike? For years we have been 
telling the farmer that the prosperity of the country depends 
in a great measure upon the prosperity of agriculture. 

Were we hypocrites when we told him that, or was it true? 
And if it was true, and it was, is it any less true now than it 
was in 1908, when we told him that last? 

While yet the grain fields of Canada were unplowed we told 
the farmer that while protection to his grain was of little 
value, protection as a policy was of immense yalue to him, 
because it built up a market at his door, and now that he is 
beginning to receive some benefit from direct protection shall we 
take it away from him while leaving every other class protected? 

While yet the grain ficlds of Canada were unplowed we told 
the farmer that the more people there are employed in fac- 
tories the bigger the town; that the bigger the town the better 
the market for the farmer, and that the better the market for 
the farmer the more valuable the farm. 

We told him that the more people there are employed in the 
factories the more people there are to buy what the farmer 
grows to sell, and that the more people there are to buy what 
the farmer grows to sell the more the farmer gets for what 
he grows to sell. 

We told him the more the farmer sells of what he grows to 
sell the more the farmer buys of what the manufacturer makes 
to sell, and we told him the more the manufacturer sells of 
what he makes to sell the more men he employs to make more 
goods to sell to everybody; and the more men there are em- 
ployed to make more goods to sell to everybody the more money 
they have to buy of everybody. 

We told the farmer that men out of work buy less and less 
at the store, and that when men out of work buy less and less 
at the store the store buys less and less of the wholesaler, and 
the wholesaler buys less and less of the factory, and the rail- 
road hauls less and less to everybody and for everybody. 

We told him that the more men-there are out of work the loss 
money there is in use and circulation, and that the less money 
there is in use and circulation the lower the price of everything. 

And this is all eternally true; but manufacturing New Eng- 
Jand, which is as much indebted to protection as any part of 
the Union, wants a special dispensation in her own behalf [ap- 
plause and laughter on Republican side], so that she can buy 
food of the Canadian farmer free and at the same time be per- 
mitted to go on selling her protected manufactured products 
to the unprotected farmer of the West. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] How broad, how generous, how altruistic, how 
characteristic! [Prolonged applause and laughter on Repub- 
lican side.] 

My friend Cushman, now dead, once applied an old story to 
New England, and invited her to let go of the tariff teat or 
quit kicking the cow. She is likely to do both if this thing goes 
through. [Applause and laughter on Republican side.] There 
are a great many people west of the Hudson. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen talk about low prices. The quickest and surest 
way to get low prices and hard times and industrial rust and 
cobwebs and industrial stagnation, and empty dinner pails and 
smokeless chimneys, and wheels that stand still while the un- 
used current sweeps by is just to turn the management of busi- 
ness over to the political suecessor of the architects of the Wil- 
son bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] Then the con- 
sumer will be able to buy things cheap. But, gentlemen, the 
bun in the grocery window is never more remote than when 
you have not a nickel to buy it with. [Applause on the Repub- 
licun side.] 

BUILDING ROADS AND BRIDGES FOR CANADIAN COMPETITORS. 

Now that we have built up here on American soil a market 
of $25,000,000,000, with trade tributary to it traveling over, our 
own rivers, lakes, and railroads—and we are proud of it as 
Republicans, because it has been built up under Republican 
policies—it is now proposed to invite Canada in to participate 
with us and compel our farmers to seek a foreign market. 

For years it has been our theory that inasmuch as the for- 
eigner contributes nothing for the maintenance of our schools, 
churches, roads, bridges, and internal improvements, he ought 
to be required to go down in his pocket and produce something 
to contribute to our tariff fund for the privilege of selling here. 
Now, it is proposed to compel the farmer to tax himself to 
build roads and bridges for the convenience of his Canadian 
competitors to travel over and compete with him in our mar- 
kets. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

CLASS DISCRIMINATION. 


Lately we have been congratulating the farmer on the fact that 
he is receiving just fair prices for what he has to sell, and it 


is the first time for years that we have been able to do that. 
But whatever the American farmer plants from this time on 
he must plant on shares with Canada. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

This agreement, stripped of all verbiage, is a proposition to 
cheapen American farm products. By it it is proposed that the 
farmer shall receive less, in order that the people who live in 
large cities may pay less. 

Let us consider this. We have a population here of about 
92,000,000, and of that population about 35.000.000 are engaged 
in so-called gainful occupations. Of these 35,000,000 engaged in 
so-called gainful occupations about 12,500,000 are engaged in 
agriculture, about 8,500,000 in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, about 6,000,000 in trade and transportation, and about 
8,500,000 in professional and domestic service, and we are all 
interdependent. 

For years we have argued that you could not strike a blow 
at any one of these industrial divisions without striking a blow 
at our whole industrial system, and it is true. But by this you 
propose to levy upon the farmer for contribution to all the rest. 
Is it fair to levy upon one industrial class for the benefit of all 
the rest? 


“EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL; SPECIAL PRIVILEGES TO NONB." 


Some years ago somebody paraphrased a statement made 
by Thomas Jefferson in his first inaugural message into the ex- 
pression, “ Equal rights for all and special privileges to none,” 
and Democrats have been quoting it ever since under the mis- 
taken impression that they were quoting Thomas Jefferson. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] < 

Is it “equal rights for all; special privileges to none” to pro- 
tect every other industrial interest in this country and leave the 
farmer exposed to competition? 

Is it “equal rights for all; special privileges to none” to 
remove protection from the farmer’s wheat and protect the 
miller at the rate of 50 cents a barrel on the flour he makes of 
the wheat he buys of the farmer free? 

Is it “equal rights for all; special privileges to none” to re- 
move protection from the farmer’s oats and protect the manu- 
facturer at the rate of 50 cents a hundred pounds on the oat- 
meal and rolled oats he makes out of the oats he buys of the 
farmer free? 

Ts it “equal rights for all; special privileges to none” to 
remove protection from the farmer’s barley and protect the 
brewer at the rate of 45 cents a hundred in the interest of 
cheaper food? 

Is it “equal rights for all; special privileges to none” to 
remove protection from the farmer’s cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
“all other live animals,“ and protect the beef trust at the 
rate of a cent and a quarter a pound on dressed meats cut 
from carcasses of the cattle, sheep, hogs, and “other live 
animals” it buys of the farmer free? ' 

Is it “equal rights for all; special privileges to none” to 
protect the distiller at the rate of $2.60 a gallon on whisky made 
out of rye which he is permitted to buy from the farmer free 
in rue interest of cheaper food? [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Is the proposition to protect every large industrial division 
and leave the farmer exposed to competition “equal rights for 
all; special privileges to none“ ? 

You southern gentlemen: Suppose Canada grew cotton, how 
many of you would oppose protected cotton; and if Canada grew 
cotton and there was a protective tariff on cotton, would you be 
in favor of taking the duty off cotton; and if Canada grew cot- 
ton and there was a protective tariff on cotton, would you gen- 
tlemen be in favor of removing the duty from the planters’ 
cotton and permitting the New England manufacturer to be 
protected in the fabrics he would make from the cotton he 
bought of the planter free? 

How would that square with your theory of “equal rights 
for all; special privileges to none“ —on paper? [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 

The line of discrimination runs through this transaction as 
straight as a gun barrel, and you Democrats are going out 
of your way to help to perpetrate it. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrontxj the other 
day talked about fooling the American farmer. Well, I reckon 
that the farmers of North Carolina are a heap easier fooled 
than the farmers of Michigan. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The farmer of Michigan understood the drift of this trans- 
action instantly. 

You gentlemen hope to carry the next election. Do you ex- 
pect the aid of the farmer? I admit he is going to be between 
the devil and the deep sea. 
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You can not make loose change of the American farmer in 
your dickers with foreign nations or in your schemes for 
political power without the farmer finding it out. We haye the 
free rural mail delivery nowadays. 

Gentlemen, I would not be at all surprised to discover that 
this special session will become known in the next campaign 
and known in history as the “antifarmer session.” [Applause 
on the Republican side.] And, my Democratic brethren, your 
relations to it will be a good deal like that of the man who drew 
an elephant in a raffle. [Laughter.] 

THE FARMER'S PATRIOTISM. 

Gentlemen, the American farmer is patriotic. From the days 
when the “embattled farmer fired the shot heard 'round the 
world“ at Concord he has been fighting the battles of the Re- 
public. Half clad, half fed, and poorly armed, through cold 
and privation, sometimes with bleeding feet, he followed Wash- 
ington to Yorktown and to victory. 

The first time the American flag, Mr. Chairman, ever chal- 
lenged an enemy or inspired a patriot in battle he followed it 
at the Brandywine and he has been following it ever since. 

Its stripes are red with the blood of patriots shed that its 
stars might shine together, and farmers’ blood has helped to 
dye it red. [Applause.] 

Ile has built his home upon the frontier, And sometimes in the 
silence and stillness of the forest he has listened for the tramp, 
tramp of coming millions, And as soon as the advance guard 
has arrived he has built the American schoolliouse and hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes above it. 

The American farmer is patriotic. If it were necessary to 
make a sacrifice for the good of his country, he would do it 
again and again as he has done it before, even to the last 
supreme sacrifice of his life. 

FAIR PLAY, 

But, Mr. Chairman, the American farmer, like every other 
manly man, likes fair play. He likes it in your country just as 
he likes it in mine. Even the intermediate dealer, when he 
takes his rake-off out of this assessment of the American 
farmer, will scarcely respect himself the more for taking it, or 
his Goyernment the more for giving him the chance to take it. 
[Applause.] 

Why, gentlemen, if it were proposed to levy exclusive contri- 
butions upon them the newspapers of this country would 
break out in seare heads and double-leaded editorials imme- 
diately. But the great metropolitan dailies of the country, to 
whom is being held out the hope of future benefits, view the 
somewhat hopeless and inarticulate efforts of the farmer to 
avert this injury to him with a tolerant and languid interest. 

If the railroads were to be specifically assessed for the bene- 
fit of every other industrial class in this country, they would 
cut down wages, lay off labor, and lay off trains. But Mr. 
James Hill's railroads run into the wheat fields of Canada, I 
understand, and Mr. Hill and his fellow haulers are content. 

If it were proposed specifically to assess labor and capital 
and manufactures for the benefit of all the other industrial 
classes, this Capitol would be besieged. And yet the farmer 
is expected to take his loss and smile, smile, and keep on 
smiling. Well, gentlemen, he may not smile much right now, 
but he has been studying the meaning of reciprocity, and he 
will know how to reciprocate. [Laughter.] He has been 
studying discrimination, and he will know how to discrimi- 
nate—in November, 1912. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

THD FARMER COMPELLED TO SELL LOW AND BUY HIGH, 


The reason for this discrimination against the farmer is said 
to be the high price of food. 

Times are good and prices are high, and good times and high 
prices generally go together, and bad times and low prices gen- 
erally go together. When times are good they are good for 
eyerybody, and when they are bad they are bad for everybody. 

We all like high prices, but we like them for what we have to 
sell; and we all like low prices, but we like them for what 
we have to buy. We all like high prices and we all like low 
prices—Democrats and Republicans—but we like them when 
they are coming our way. But this is the first time in the 
history of our country when it has been deliberately advocated 
as a policy that one great industrial class of our population 
should be required to both buy high and sell low for the benefit 
of the other industrial classes. 

What are the causes of high prices? One cause, by common 
consent of scientific investigators, is defined by the so-called 
quantitative theory of money. 

That theory imagines that the commodities of the world are 
in one pile. It imagines that the money of the world is in an- 
other pile, and it balances the money of the world against the 
commodities of the world, and as money increases in quantity 
in its relation to commodities it is correspondingly decreased in 


value in its relation to commodities. Therefore it takes more 
money to buy commodities, and therefore more money makes 
higher prices. That is the so-called quantitative theory of 
money. 

Fifteen years ago the annual production of gold the world 
over was $202,000,000. In 1910 it was $454,000,000. Prices are 
up the world over—up in Europe, up in South Africa, up in 
China and Japan, up in South America, up in the United States, 
and up in Canada, 

Where there is a universal condition it is reasonable to look 
for a universal cause, and the increased production of gold is 
said to be that cause. 

THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND AS AFFECTED BY MONOPOLY. 


With universal high prices caused by the increase of money 
in its relation to commodities other causes may conspire. For 
illustration, the law of supply and demand. 

The law of supply and demand may operate normally, it may 
be affected by monopolistic methods, or it may be affected by 
sociological conditions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is the first time that this Nation 
has ever proposed, directly or indirectly, to recognize and, by 
implication, to sanction monopolistic methods. 

The millers of Canada and the United States are protected 
from the rest of the world, first, by geographical location, and, 
second, by the tariff laws of their respective countries, 

By this agreement they are given free range of the wheat 
fields. Themselves being the only American market for wheat, 
and themselyes being the only American producers of flour, 
they can within certain limits fix the price of wheat when it 
goes into their mills, and fix the price of flour when it comes 
out of their mills. 

They know that as a rule the farmer is obliged to sell soon 
after harvest to save storage, shrinkage, and wastage and to 
stop interest on his mortgages. They will give him the oppor- 
tunity of selling at their price then or later on. 

When wheat goes into their mills they control the flour and 
bread market of North America, and they participate in the 
control of the world’s supply of wheat. 

Minneapolis, the milling center of the universe, is on this 
side of the line and dictates terms to lesser mills. 

On the other side, according to Senate Document No. 862, 
there are now in operation mills at Fort William, Winnipeg, and Kee- 
watin, with a capacity of from 4,000 to 10,000 barrels Rat One 
Montreal concern, with a chain of mills from Montreal to Winnipeg, 
claims to be the Jargest millers in the British Empire, with a aay 
capacity of 17,500 barrels ; another, with offices at Montreal and Winni- 

eg, is making 10,500 barrels of flour daily; another, whose head office 
s Toronto, with mills at Winnipeg, Goderich, and Brandon, claims a 
daily capacity of 7,000 barrels. 

Knowing the modern tendency of corporations to organize 
themselves into combinations, it is difficult to believe that these 
strong Canadian milling companies have not an understanding 
among themselves as to prices. 

Knowing the methods of corporate combinations, it is impos- 
sible to believe that “ the largest millers in the British Empire ” 
would permit small competitors to grind long except on terms 
agreed upon. 

Knowing the modern method of international trade combina- 
tions, it is difficult to believe that the milling center of the uni- 
verse on this side of the line and the “largest millers in the 
British Empire” on the other side of the line do not understand 
one another. 

They themselves are a part of the so-called Liverpool market, 
because through them and their cooperators the surplus 
finds its way abroad subject to their toll. To assume that these 
milling companies have not taken advantage of this opportunity, 
and to assume that they will not continue to take advantage 
of this opportunity, is to assume that the millenium has ar- 
rived in the milling business, and of this we have no evidence. 

Human nature is selfish, and it is never less selfish when 
organized into corporations; and corporations are neyer less 
selfish when organized into trusts. 

UBXPROPRIATION. 

I said a moment ago that the law of supply and demand 
might be affected by sociological conditions, 

There has been a constant movement of our population from 
the country into the cities., Fifty per cent of our population has 
become congested in the great cities of this country, and the un- 
disguised purpose of this arrangement is to require farmers to 
furnish cheaper food to the people who live in large cities, 

Such a thing as to select one grand division of our industrial 
life for compulsory contribution to all the rest has never been 
dove before. 

Now, setting aside the question of the justice or the injus- 
tice of ‘this proposition in a government of supposed equal 
rights for all and special privileges to none, would this “ ex- 
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propriation ! to adopt a socialistic term—of the proceeds of the 
farmer's toil for the benefit of the people engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, for the benefit of the people 
engaged in trade and transportation, for the benefit of the 
people engaged in professional and domestic service, accom- 
plish the results expected? 

This means that twelve and a half million people engaged in 
agriculture are to be levied upon for the benefit of the other 
80,000,000, among whom are organized colossal corporate com- 
binations which haye challenged the attention of the world and 
contested the power of courts and legislatures to control them. 

The Minneapolis price of wheat from January, 1910, to Janu- 
ary, 1911, inclusive, ranged from 10 to 16 cents higher than the 
Winnipeg price. 

It is a scientific fact that when two fluid bodies standing at 
different levels flow together, they tend to reach a state of 
equilibrium at a common level. 

Imagine two ponds of equal size, one 10 feet higher than the 
other, separated by a narrow neck of land. Remove the barrier 
and the higher pond will fall and the lower pond will rise until 
they are exactly at the same height. 

Apply this to the wheat areas of Canada and the United 
States. It is clear that the price of wheat will range lower 
in the United States and higher in Canada, by reason of this 
agreement, and that a price equilibrium will be reached. Who 
will get the benefit of it? It is certain that the farmer will lose 
it—that is foreordained by this agreement—but who will get 
the benefit of it? 

If the people who live in the great cities will not get the 
benefit of it, then this agreement is utterly indefensible from 
any standpoint. 

THE EVOLUTION OF A LOAF OF EREAD. 

From the best information I have been able to obtain, about 72 
per cent of a bushel of wheat becomes flour and about 28 per cent 
becomes shorts and bran. It takes, on an average, a trifle less 
than 5 bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour, depending 
on the character of the season and the quality of the wheat. 
The wholesale millers’ price of a barrel of flour ranges from 
$5.50 to $6.50 per barrel, and the price of bran ranges from $22 
to $26 a ton. Bakers buy flour at jobbing prices, close to the 
millers’ wholesale prices. 

A bushel of wheat, according to the best estimates I can get, 
and I have gone to scientific sources to obtain this information, 
will make 60 loaves of bread as bread is commonly baked in 
this country. 

I know it was stated in the Senate that it would make 75 
loayes, but I looked that up and I am satisfied that the Senator 
was wrong when he made that statement. Now, assuming that 
the farmer will lose 10 cents a bushel—and the less he loses 
the less the consumer will be benefited, of course—divide 10 
rates bushel by 60 loaves, do you suppose that the consumer 
of a loaf will get the benefit of that one-sixth of 1 cent after the 
bushel of wheat has traveled from the wheat field to the table 
of the consumer? 

Suppose the farmer loses 5 cents a bushel, and divide 5 cents 
by 60 loaves. Do you suppose the consumer will get the 
benefit of that one-twelfth of 1 cent? 

Follow the bushel of wheat from the wheat fields to the miller, 
from the miller to the baker, and from the baker to the con- 
sumer. : 

I assume that before that bushel of wheat has become 60 
loaves of bread it has first been sold to a wheat buyer, who gets 
his percentage for handling. Next, it has been stored in an 
eleyator, which gets its percentage for storing. Next, it has 
been carried, say, to Minneapolis by a railroad, which gets its 
percentage for hauling. 

Next it has been sold to a miller, who converts it into flour 
and makes his profit for handling and grinding, and in addition 
to that he has taken out the bran and shorts. 

Next the flour has been sold by the miller to a wholesaler, 
who makes his profit for handling. 

Next it has been carried by a railroad, which gets its per- 
centage for hauling. 

Next it has passed into the hands of a wholesale baker, who 
transforms it into 60 loaves of bread and makes his profit for 
baking. 

The loaves have been hauled by a railroad, which gets its 
percentage for hauling, and they have been handled by a retail 
grocer, who gets his profit for handling. 

The wholesale bakers in big cities ship these loaves along the 
lines of railroads radiating from the big cities; they go to the 
little towns along the way, and there the retailers sell them to 
their customers for 5 cents a loaf. 

By the time that bushel of wheat has traveled from the wheat 
fields of the Dakotas or from Saskatchewan, or wherever it 


comes from, to the table of the consumer of bread it has paid 
storage, rent, clerk hire, delivery service, miller’s wages, baker’s 
wages, miller’s profits, baker's profits, wholesaler’s profits, re- 
tailer’s profits, and railroad, telegraph, and telephone service. 
Do you suppose the intermediate dealers and handlers along 
the way from the wheat fields to the ultimate consumer will not 
absorb the one-sixth or the one-twelfth of 1 cent per loaf? Do 
you suppose the ultimate consumer is going to get the benefit 
of that? Certainly not. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman permit 
a suggestion? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course the gentleman has 
not overlooked the fact that it is doubly provided that he shall 
not, from the fact that on 44 bushels of wheat n reduction of 
10 cents represents 50 cents, and that is retained on the flour 
as soon as the miller makes it in Minneapolis. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Precisely. 

There is a vast difference between the modern machine-made 
porous openwork loaf and the bread made by the farmer's wife 
from the flour made from the wheat that the farmer hauled to 
the local mill; and there is a vast difference between the mill of 
to-day and the mill of a few years ago, and there is a vast 
difference between the population to which the mill was tribu- 
tary a few years agd and the population to which the modern 
mill is tributary. 

Wheat fluctuates from day to day in the markets, but the 
price of the commercial loaf never fluctuates. 

All that fluctuates is the amount of bread in the loaf, and that 
fluctuates surreptitiously, and generally fluctuates downward. 

Wheat has fallen off in price since this agreement was pro- 
mulgated. 

The farmers are thousands of dollars poorer by reason of it, 
but not a loaf has been bought cheaper by reason of it, and not 
an ounce has been added to the loaf. 

It is unnecessary to follow the course of a bushel of oats or a 
bushel of rye from the field to the consumer, or to follow the 
course of a bushel of barley from the field to the vat of the 
brewer. ‘The general result of loss to the farmer, no gain to the 
consumer, and profit to the middleman is the same. 

FARM PRICES AND PULLMAN PRICES. 

Now, I want to tell a little personal experience. I have the 
old farm where I was brought up. You gentlemen of the South 
call it a plantation. I think more of that old farm than any 
place on earth. I had a law practice when I came to Congress, 
but I have not any left. I have the old farm left. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Good! [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And I am going to keep it 
unless the sheriff gets it away from me at the end of some 
of these political campaigns. [Laughter.] Now, a year ago 
last November my tenant came to me und said, We have some 
potatoes to sell.” I said, “What can we get for them?” He 
said, “ Twenty-six cents a bushel. They have got to be culled 
and selected in order to bring that.” He said the local market 
was glutted, but some one was buying for shipment. I said 
“All right, we might as well sell them.” The price did not 
really pay for the cost of growing and handling. We got 26 
cents, less the cost of hauling and handling. 

The next day I took the train to come to Washington, I 
went into the dining car to get my dinner—you call it dinner 
here, but we call it supper in my country, and I like the name 
better. I think it tastes better. 

I ordered a baked potato and a steak. The steak was $1.25 
and I paid 15 cents for that baked potato, more than half of what 
I got for a bushel of my potatoes the day before. [Laughter.] 
These are Pullman prices and they are hotel prices, and the 
same difference between the price to the producer and the price 
to the consumer ranges all the way down from porterhonse to 
“chuck steak.” 

Let me tell you another thing. On the 12th of March I had 
a letter from a constituent in Allegan County, Mich. He said, 
“Just think of it; the President says prices are high, with 
wheat at 85 cents a bushel, eggs at 14 cents a dozen, and po- 
tatoes at 25 cents a bushel, and other commodities in propor- 
tion.” That is within 150 miles of Chicago. 

Do you think it is quite fair to assess the men who get these 
prices for the benefit of all the rest of us, my Democratic 
brethren? Do you think you are doing a just and patriotic 
thing? By and by, if you are not careful, it may possibly react 
on you. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

There are some people who are never satisfied unless they 
pay more than a thing is worth. They never think they are 
getting a good thing unless they pay more than it is worth, and 
the dealer always knows his customer and is ready to accom- 
modate him. [Laughter.] 
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There is another class of sycophants who can not afford it, 
but who are always happy to pay a high price for anything 
they eat or drink or wear, providing they can eat it or drink it 
or wear it in the upper regions of the financially select. 

They are always known, because the dollar always knows its 
kin by instinct, but they would rather be patronized than not to 
be present, 

There is another class, who live in the regions of too much, 
where the Pullman car is a connecting link between establish- 
ments called homes, where every tick of the clock ticks cost. 

There is another class of loafers, parasites, criminals, and 
others who get rotten before they get ripe. [Laughter.] These 
people do not need our sympathy and are not entitled to it, 
but the people who are working for low wages, and low salaries, 
do need our sympathy, and they ought to have it, and they do 
haye it, and the supreme argument for a protective tariff is 
that it does protect American labor from the cheap labor of 
Europe and the Orient. 

John Mitchell, in his book on Organized Labor, says: 


The American people should not sacrifice the future of the working 
classes in order to improve the condition of the inhabitants of Europe. 


And he is right. Neither should we sacrifice the farming 
classes in order to improve the condition of the inhabitants of 
Canada. The argument is as good for the farmers as it is for 
the laborers, [Applause.] 


THE MOVEMENT FROM COUNTRY TO CITY. 


Why has our population been shifting from the country to 
the city? 

One reason is that people work 16 hours a day on the farm 
and they work 8 hours in town. Another reason is to earn 
more money. Why, gentlemen, if the farmer is so rich that 
he ought to be assessed for the benefit of the rest of us, why 
have his children left the farm? 

Another reason is that young men and young women are lured 
by the glitter and glare and show of the city, and think they 
will have greater advantages there, but after they get there 
they find the pavements are hard and monotonous, that rents 
are high, that food is high, that most people are rated accord- 
ing to their bank account, and that it is more than a hundred 
miles between the fashionable and unfashionable sides of a 
brick wall. [Applause.] : 

I was reading a few days ago a report of a commission ap- 
pointed in the city of New York on Congestion of Population, 
and that commission says that in the Borough of Manhattan— 
and I hope some Representative from the Borough of Man- 
hattan is here—there is a block where the density of popula- 
tion is 1,260 to the acre. 

That means a space 6 feet square—a little bigger than a 
grave—for a human being to eat and sleep and live and die in. 
Piled up there 10 stories high in those tenements whole families 
live sometimes in two rooms and take boarders. 

That is bad for the health of a community, bad for the morals 
of a community. Not only are the tenements in these districts 
crowded, but the streets are crowded. 

In his book on Housing Reform, Mr. Lawrence Veiller shows 
that conditions in New York are without parallel in the civilized 
world, and he says: 

In no other city are there the same appalling conditions with regard 
to lack of light and air in the homes of the poor. 

The death rate of children ranges from 60 to 92 to the thou- 
sand. This congestion breeds crime and disease and poisons 
the body politic. It causes increasing rents and lower wages. 

One-twentieth of the assessed valuation of the Borough of 
Manhattan is said to be owned by eight familles, estates, and 
corporations. The commission reports that— 

Low wages, high rent, increase of land value, and the cost of con- 
struction and labor all seem to work in a viclous circle, the effect of 
which is indirectly to increase congestion and lower the standards of 
life in the congested districts. 

There are other cities in this country where congestion com- 
mittees might find conditions to report upon. 

Mr. Chairman, this is going on while in the country outside of 
the smoking, steaming piles of city masonry, where people are 
stacked up, story above story, there are thousands of acres of 
land where homes of cleanliness and comfort, peace and plenty 
await the industry of intelligent agriculture. Do we need to 
annex Canada? [Applause.] 

The Socialist can find no better argument for overturning our 
present social and political system than right here in the con- 
gested districts of New York. 

But, after all, why destroy the whole system? Why not 
reform New York? 

The question of whether government of the people and by the 
people will be able to continue to govern itself is no longer a 


far-off question, but is here and we are already in the midst 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, there is some- 
thing more to be done, gentlemen, than to legislate against 
farmers in the hope that some vestige of what the farmer loses 
may run the gantlet of intermediate greed and reach these 
poor people who live in these congested districts. 

And one thing to be done is to reform your educational sys- 
tems, so that city boys and girls may be fitted for something 
else than city life. 

Another thing is to stop crowding your factories into your 
city blocks, thereby crowding neighboring tenements with 
laborers who want to be near their work. 

Another thing is to keep them nearer the ground, and not to 
herd helpless employees in city lofts without adequate fire 
escapes. Such a condition is only little less than barbarous. 
Every one of these city fires emphasizes the fact that by a cer- 
tain quality of commercial mind commerce is considered of more 
importance than human life. 

Another thing is in some way to limit the monopoly of land 
holding which enables a few landlords to collect dividends from 
squalor, vice, and misery, 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURD. 


But they tell us the farmer is rich and can afford to be 
made an exception of, while trusts are undisturbed. Read Sec- 
retary WIIson's report for 1910. He shows you that the 
farmer does not get 50 per cent of the price the consumer pays 
for agricultural products. 

That was before the exigencies of Cabinet service made it 
necessary for him to modify some of the views that he had 
before expressed [applause and laughter on the Republican 
side], and he goes on to say that if the farmer has lately been 
getting just a little better price for what he has to sell, it is 
due him for all the years of hardship that he has gone through. 

Some of us who have lived a little closer to the farms than 
some of you city men know something about this, and I say to 
you that I never encountered a public question since I have 
been here that touched my heart and conscience like this ques- 
tion has, and I would rather go out of Congress than to stand 
for it. [Applause on the Republican side.] But I will not have 
to do it. [Renewed applause.] 

He tells us that down to recent times— 

The prices of farm products received by farmers were even less than 
the cost of production and often little, if any, above the cost of 
production. 

In commenting upon the recent advance in farm products he 
says: 

That this should have been so was merely a matter of justice to the 


farmer to equalize the reward of his efforts with the rewards received in 
other lines of production. s 


After showing that by a careful, scientific, and exhaustive 
investigation he has found that the middleman gets over 50 per 
cent of the price charged the consumer, and in many instances a 
great deal more, he closes this branch of his report with the 
statement that— 

From the details that have been presented with regard to the increase 
of the prices of farm products between the farmer and consumer the 
conclusion is inevitable that the consumer has no well-grounded com- 

laint against the farmer for the price he pays. The farmer supplies 
he capital for 8 and takes the risk of losses; his crops are 
at the mercy of drought and flood and heat and frost, to say nothing of 
noxious insects and blighting diseases. He supplies hard, exacting, 
unremitting labor. A degree and range of information and intelli- 
gence are demanded by agriculture which are hardly equaled in any 
other occupation. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

But some one has heard that out in Kansas some farmers 
own automobiles, 

Well, one thing is fairly certain, that when a farmer owns an 
automobile he has not mortgaged the place to buy it, as many a 
city parvenu has done. 

In 1908 the correspondent of the New York Post thought it 
was of sufficient importance to telegraph the news across the 
continent both ways that a circus was in town and that a 
farmer had been seen following a circus with his family in an 
automobile. 

Why, gentlemen, it was not many years ago that the farmer 
did not have money enough to buy a ticket to a circus. It was 
not many years ago that he was selling hogs for $3 a hundred; 
it was not many years ago that he was burning corn for fuel. 
It was not many years ago that he was reading Coin's Financial 
School [laughter] and figuring how he could make 50 cents 
worth of sllyer legal tender in payment of past-due debts, 
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Now he is considered so well off that you, my Democratic 
brethren, want to assess him for the benefit of the rest of us. 
[Applause.] 


BAD POLICY. 

This proposition, in my judgment, is bad industrial policy 
and bad political policy. It is bad industrial policy because 
it is bad to discriminate among industrial classes. It is bad 
political policy because it introduces this trade agreement into 
an orderly course of procedure which was being evolved by 
the Republican Party to provide for the levying of duties 
which should “equal the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad.” That policy proposes an upward 
limit on duties, Why? ‘To prevent domestic monopolies from 
overcharging domestic consumers. It proposes a downward 
limit. Why? Jo protect American labor from the cheap labor 
of Europe and the Orient and to maintain the standard of 
American citizenship. 

The first step in that orderly course of procedure was the 
creation of a Tariff Board for the scientific ascertainment of 
that difference. 

The next step was the report of this ascertainment by the 
Tariff Board to be used by the Ways and Means Committee for 
checking and comparison of the testimony of interested wit- 
nesses, The next step was the framing of such ascertainment 
and testimony into law. The effect of this irrelevant, incon- 
sistent, and unfair agreement, in my judgment, will be to in- 
definitely postpone the execution of this policy. 

Gentlemen, I am in favor of reciprocity, but I want reci- 
procity between the farm and the factory, reciprocity between 
cotton and corn, reciprocity between the North and the South, 
reciprocity between the East and the West—reciprocity among 
ourselves. I do not want reciprocity that will compel the 
farmer to plant on shares with Canada and market his surplus 
abroad. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel somewhat 
reluctant to follow two such distinguished speakers on the 
other side, but my diffidence would be more acute if it were 
not for the fact that one of them is traveling in one direction 
and one in the other, both on the same side of the House and of 
the same political faith. To my mind, as I have been able to 
study this Canadian reciprocity treaty in my primitive way and 
in my simple way, for I am not a tariff expert, this contract, or 
compact, between Canada and this Union of States is nothing 
more than a simple agreement where each makes some conces- 
sions and each will receive mutual benefits, I do not claim that 
all of the advantages are on the side of the States, nor do I 
share the belief of the alarmists and the inspired articles—partly 
inspired by patriotism and, I am informed, partly by cash— 
ihat say this agreement when adopted will heap disaster upon 
us and play havoc with us all. 

REDUCES 600 SCHEDULES AND INCREASES NONE, 


It deals with approximately 600 of the schedules, and every 
one of them are either reduced to the free list or reduced from the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff rate and not a single increase of a single 
schedule. This compact or treaty places 41 paragraphs of the 
Payne bill that are now on the dutiable list on the free list 
and makes marked reductions of the present rate on 59 para- 
graphs. The compact is so arranged that it does not interfere 
with any future arrangement of our tariff laws, and it is full 
of good, wholesome provisions for our people generally. 

WHO Ann PARTIES TO THIS TREATY, 

Let us pause for a moment and see who the contracting par- 
ties to this agreement are. On the one hand the United States, 
with her 92,000,000 people, who have increased in population 
in the last 10 years 21 per cent, and as the other party to this 
contract we have Canada, with her approximately 7,000,000 
people, who have increased in population in the last 7 years 
approximately 33 per cent. 

SOME GOOD REASONS WHY TREATY SHOULD BE ADOPTED, 

Further, we find that along our northern border we join 
Canada for a distance of more than 8,000 miles, and the condi- 
tions of the people and the country are not essentially different 
in any respect. 

We find the two people speaking the same language, bound 
together by ties of marriage and blood. We find 600,000 of our 
Americans residing within their borders, and we find 1,500,000 
of the Canadians residing within the States. We find the two 
peoples carrying on the same business endeavors; we find 
them with the same hopes and aspirations; and I can not think 
that two countries where the conditions are so nearly identical 
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should longer be separated by any imaginary line. [Applause.] 
Speaking for myself, I can not but think that we should have 
absolute free trade between two such countries the same as 
we have it between the sister States of the Union. [Applause.] 


WILL NOT REDUCE PRICE OF LAND. 


We find it charged in the inspired farmers’ journals—some 
inspired by patriotism and some, I am informed, by cash—that 
this treaty if adopted will reduce the price of land in the 
States; but such can not be true from any precedent we Have 
to blaze the way. For as we have seen the golden West set- 
tled reservation by reservation and State by State, we have 
likewise seen the price of land both in front and behind the 
tide of western empire increase in price fifty, yea, one and two 
hundred per cent. We find by consulting the statistics on this 
very interesting question that of the occupied land in Canada 
the average price per acre is approximately $38 per acre, while 
the average price of the occupied land of the United States is 
but approximately $23 per acre. It has been called to our 
attention that the price of land in Minnesota, one of our north- 
ern border States, and in Manitoba, one of the border provincial 
States just opposite, was at variance to the amount of $10 per 
acre. I am not here to dispute those figures, but am here to 
dispute the fact that they prove that land is either more or 
less valuable in Canada than it is in the United States, for, as 
all of us have often observed, prices vary more than that 
right in adjoining States, and often without apparent cause. 
In my own State of Oklahoma, on the Oklahoma side of Red 
River the land is worth from $20 to $40 per acre, while on 
the Texas side of the river, in the State of Texas, approxi- 
mately if not quite the same lands can be had for from 
25 to 50 per cent less. It is often caused by press dispatches— 
abnormal and speculative values built up by booms given it 
by railroad and real-estate promoters. I think it is safe to 
Say the yalue of lands in Canada and in the United States of 
like kind and character are essentially the same in price; so the 
scarecrows erected by the protectionists and high-tariff adher- 
ents are again not trustworthy. It at least is no occasion for 
alarm and no reason why the treaty which we have before us 
should not become a law and thereby reduce the exorbitant bur- 
dens of the Payne-Aldrich law that was so recently by the 
people universally repudiated. 


WILL NOT REDUCE WAGE SCALE, BUT WILL STIMULATE WAGES, 


Again it is asserted by the inspired journals and the protec- 
tionists that it will destroy our high-wage scale for the Ameri- 
can laborer, Again we find that the wage scale in Canada is 
essentially the same as in the United States, and, if anything, 
is a little higher. Instances can be cited where it is higher 
in the States, and like instances can be cited where it is 
higher in Canada, usually if not quite always due to the fact 
that some local condition is playing an active part rather than 
by reason of any tariff cause, either directly or indirectly. The 
opposition to the pact on this ground is but the careworn ex- 
pression or ghost head that the protectionists always drag out 
when they hope to defeat any reduction in the tariff whatever. 
They always call to their assistance the tender sympathies pos- 
sessed by all for laborer to accomplish their own selfish ends. 

No one on this side of the Chamber would be a party to any 
reduction of the wage scale for the American laborer, for, in 
my judgment, he is not at present being paid too much. [Ap- 
plause.] No one on this side of the Chamber would be a party 
to the dragging down of labor in any form, for it is the willing 
hands that toil that is the very hope of the Republic and the 
pride of us all. [Applause.] The exception we take is of hav- 
ing the high protectionists make the laboring men carry the 
load for their high protection schemes when the laboring man 
gets none of the profit or glory. Labor and her offspring has 
too long borne the brunt of selfish manufacturers, monopolists, 
and trusts, and it should not longer prevail or be allowed to 
endure. 

WILL NOT BE DETRIMENTAL TO FARMERS’ INTERESTS, 


It is charged by certain high-tariff oracles by word of mouth 
and in print that the enactment of this pact means the reduc- 
tion of the American farmer to the very dregs. My reply to 
that charge is that I do not believe it in theory or in fact. I 
came of a race of farmers, and I love as well to-day as then the 
traditions of those industrious, good people, and if I did believe 
it I would fight and vote against it as often as it appeared for 
passage. x 

Again, it is asserted that it is unfair on its face; that it does 
not portray the first principles of fairness. My answer to this 
is I do not believe it; on the contrary, it seems to me that the 
burdens and yirtues are quite well distributed between the two 
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countries, It does not in places go as far as I would prefer, 

but it is a long step in the right direction, and it is my cheerful 

prediction that the American people will be glad we gave it to 

them after they really understand what it does for them. 
TREATY PLACES LUMBER ON FREE LIST. 

In the treaty the United States gets free rough lumber, and 
the beneficial results that flow from this provision are almost 
unnecessary of dilation or explanation. Only last year with a 
sky-high tariff on lumber we imported into the United States 
from Canada more than the sum of $19,000,000 worth of boards 
and deals, let alone the $7,000,000 additional for lumber of 
other denominations. I ask you high protectionists who are 
opposing this treaty, Will that do the American home builder of 
the broad prairies good or harm? Will that help the courageous 
pioneer to subdne the West? Will it not be beneficial to every 
citizen in all the land save the Lumber Trust? I ask you if 
the Lumber Trust is expected to lend its hearty support to any 
treaty which metes out to it tardy justice that has long been 
delayed by the aid of Representatives who are here in one form 
and another championing their cause? I ask you if it is any 
wonder that we find articles in many of the purchasable papers 
inspired by cash denouncing the pact as unfair and one-sided? 
It has eyen been charged, and by men of intelligence, that free 
lumber would do no good to the home builder, but these figures 
on a moment's thought belie themselves when we find the 
amount of lumber imported from there to build homes with, even 
though bearing an unconscionable duty, to be more than 
$19,000,000 in a single year. 

We have seen the home builders and the pioneers of the West 
too long struggling beneath their too heavy load in their efforts 
to erect a little shelter over their heads. We have sat here 
complacently and seen lumber in 1908 sell at an average price 
of $11.08 per thousand, and in 1909 we have seen the same lum- 
ber sell for an average price of $15.87, and have seen it go 
up in price each day since that time. We have seen the forests 
of the country being reduced to underbrush and cut-over lands. 
We have seen timber lands all held by a few lumber barons 
while the American people have gone homeless and roofless. We 
have seen the forests of the country denuded and made bare 
with no corresponding good effect to.the people who build the 
homes and carry on civilization. This one provision of the 
treaty will help every home builder in the land. This one pro- 
vision will beget the respect of all the people who are not finan- 
cially interested, and they should not be heard to longer defeat 
plain competition on a subject so vital to all of our people. 

REDUCTION ON SHINGLES FROM 60 TO 30 CENTS PER THOUSAND. 

Again, we obserye that the Payne duty of 50 cents per thou- 
sand on shingles has been by this pact reduced to 30 cents. It 
has even been asserted that this provision would not avail the 
home builder anything, but this can not be true, for only last 
year we imported from Canada $1,759,000 worth of shingles 
to cover our very heads from the sunshine and the rain. Shin- 
gles, in my judgment, should go on the free list and remain 
there, and if we had Democrats in power at both ends of the 
Capitol, I imagine they would go there; but if we can not get 
what we want, is it not right to do the next best thing and 
take the best reduction we can get with a Republican President 
and Republican Senate to deal with? I can not think this 
logie is bad. I believe it will be acceptable to the people of this 
country when they have time to digest and find out the articles 
they have been reading are inspired not alone by patriotism, 
but mostly by high tariff campaign managers and cash. [Ap- 
plause.] 

REDUCTION ON LATHS FROM 20 TO 10 CENTS. 

The Payne rate of duty on laths to use in plastering our 
houses is by this pact reduced from 20 to 10 cents. It cuts the 
rate in half Some one may say that does not amount to any- 
thing, but, my friends, it does, for only last year we imported 
from Canada into our own United States the sum of $1,802,000 
worth of laths. 

aun WIRE ON FREB LIST. 

This treaty puts barb wire on the free list. This commodity 
is used extensively for fencing throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and our farmers will appreciate this 
duty provision, I am sure. It is true that the Steel and Iron 
Trust may not want the change, and we find the gentleman 
from Pittsburg [Mr. DALZELL], in charge of the time, yielding 
it only to Members of this House who are opposed to this bill. 
We challenge not his right, but we submit it is quite a frank 
thing for him to do to come here on the floor of this House 
and oppose this pact on the ground that it is detrimental to 
the farmers. We can not but wonder if he is not most concerned 
about the farmer that farms the steel mills in the heart of 
Pittsburg. IIis presence in opposition to this bill and his well- 


known tariff views speak louder of bis real views than any 
open declaration he could make. 
WOOD PUL? ON FREE LIST. 


This pact puts on the free list wood pulp and pulp wood from 
which print paper is made, of which there was imported into the 
United States from Canada last year in pulp wood $6,389,553, in 
cord and wood pulp $3,021,347, to the end that knowledge may 
be more cheaply and freely disseminated. It places the father 
in a better position to buy schoolbooks for his children, or will 
enable him to educate them now, where heretofore he could 
educate them but partially. It places books and magazines 
within more easy reach of both rich and poor. It is a step in 
the right direction and well worthy of the efforts sought in 
bringing it about. 

NEW ENGLAND PAPER TRUST PROTEST. 

It is true that we have on our desks of this date and for each 
preceding day since this session begun protests from the Paper 
Trust of New England, but we must legislate for all as dis- 
tinguished from the few. We must not maintain monopoly and 
break down competition when the intellectual advancement of 
our people are at stake. We must not sit here and allow the few 
New England selfish paper trusts to fatten at the expense of 
the many when it strikes at the intelligence and the advance- 
ment intellectually of our very Republic. I believe none other 
than parties directly interested have assaulted the wisdom of 
the reduction of this schedule. It is so self-evident and so 
patent to all that this step should now be taken, and it is but 
tardy justice to the great press of the country, who have more 
to do with the molding of public opinion than any other agency 
within our land to-day. I say it is with delight that this 
schedule is swept away and is now taking its place on the free 
list. I can not but think the authors of the Payne bill must 
feel ashamed at their failure to enact it when they were in 
power and the Payne bill became a law at the last Congress. 
It played no small part in their retirement at the polls last year, 
and it will play some part in keeping them retired if they receive 
their just rebuke. 

COTTONSEED OIL ON THE FREE LIST. 

This treaty puts cottonseed oil on the free list, and this can 
not be said to be unfair to the American cotton planter. On the 
contrary, it is a great help and stimulus to him, for it will open 
anew field and a new market without any competition whatever, 
for as all are aware cotton is not raised in that latitude. This 
will mean much to the cotton section, and the cotton farmer will 
have gratitude in his heart, for his new and widened market 
made possible by the enactment of this righteous provision in 


his behalf. : 
SALT ON FREE LIST. 


It places salt on the free list. This will help the stock 
raisers of this country and will be of slight benefit to us all, 
and no one can say it is not in the interest of the citizens of the 
United States to remove from them the grasp, at least partially, 
of the Salt Trust. 

FISH ON FREE LIST, 

It puts fish on the free list, and only last year we purchased 
$49,000,000 worth of fish, so this will be of help to us and no 
possible harm to us. It will afford a wider market in which to 
secure our fish without the payment of exorbitant tariff taxes 
added on at the customhouse. 

REDUCES TARIFF TAX ON ALL KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

It reduces the tariff rates on all kinds of plows, harrows, 
thrashing machines, wagons and buggies, and all kinds of farm- 
ing implements used on the farm. These articles should, in my 
judgment, go on the free list, but remember we have a Repub- 
lican Senate and a Republican President to deal with, and we 
haye to take the best we can get until you give us commission 
to legislate for you in both ends of the Capitol and at the 
White House. 

WILL NOT AFFECT WHEAT GROWERS. 

Again we find the inspired by cash and patriotism journals 
and oracles contending that we are discriminating against the 
American farmer because we cut the Payne tariff rate on 
wheat from 25 cents per bushel to 12 cents. My answer to 
this charge is that the 25-cent rate nor the 12-cent rate has 
not in the past and will not in the future have anything what- 
ever to do with the price of wheat in this country or in Canada. 
There is not a country in this world that can compete with us 
in the raising of wheat anyway, and the tariff has been but 
an idle recital on the statute book, without affording the farmer 
one grain of protection in sheaf, at the granary, the elevator, 
or the mill. It is charged that wheat is 10 cents higher on 
our side than on the Canadian side. This is true but partially, 
Both crops are controlled largely, if not absolutely, by the price 
in Liverpool, and in some cases from local conditions, usually 
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transportation facilities, there are variances of 10 or more 
cents per bushel. It is, however, true that wheat in Winnipeg 
is higher than in the States for more than one-third of the 
year. I submit the prices of wheat often vary this much 
within a single State, and the figures do not prove that gen- 
erally such is the case, and the safe prediction to make is that, 
the conditions being practically the same, the price of the land 
and Inbor being practically the same, both crops being con- 
trolled by the Liverpool market, the prices are not essentially 
different. This, of course, is not a universal rule, for local 
conditions vary the prices; also, corners or hoarding often- 
times are causes for wheat going up or down suddenly. 

To the end that we may not be mistaken about the matter, 
let us consult the statistics to ascertain just how much wheat 
we sent to Canada last year. In 1910 we sent to Canada to 
get the benefit of the outrageously low price referred to by 
those opposing this pact 2,111,370 bushels of wheat; and how 
interesting it is to observe that only 135,441 bushels of wheat 
came from Canada to get the benefit of our high prices, 
asserted to be caused by our tariff on wheat of 25 cents per 
bushel! The charge of the high-protection advocate will an- 
swer itself when these figures are analyzed. How refreshing it 
must be to the American farmer to know that he is no longer 
to be the cat’s-paw that is to shield the greedy manufacturer 
while he grows rich from legislation and pleads for the farmer 
to stand by him because there has appeared on the statute book 
an idle recital of 25 cents a bushel on wheat! Such a proceed- 
ing is merely the selling to the farmers razors that will not 
shave. It is merely deceiving to get the farmer’s help to fur- 
ther deceive the poor consumer of this country, who has hunger 
gnawing at his very stomach and whose poor cupboard is bare. 
[Applause.] 

I tell you, sir, I rejoice to see this mask torn from their in- 
sincere faces and let the American producer and consumer 
come into his own. I am proud that the American farmer 
is one who neither needs nor asks protection. He merely 
asks honest, open, frank treatment. He merely asks honest, 
frank government, economically administered, where every man 
stands equal before the law. Ile merely asks fair treatment 
and no more, and asks no more idle recitals which are only 
intended to deceiye, with no corresponding adyantage to him, 
[Applause.] 


CORN SCHEDULE—EXAMINE IT CLOSELY. 


High protectionists who are trying to beat this pact by means 
fair or foul have even gone so far as to assert that when this 
bill becomes,a law that it will reduce the corn growers to poy- 
erty and bring want and disaster to their very door. 

Pause for a moment and let us ascertain to what extent 
this charge is true. Last year the United States produced 
8,125,713,000 bushels of corn, of which we exported 44,072,209 
bushels to Canada. Canada last year produced only 18,726 
bushels, of which 5,881 was imported into this country from 
Canada. Can there be a man so ignorant or unfair as to claim 
that Canada is any competitor for us in corn? Can there be a 
man so unfair of mind or thought that would teach or try to 
teach the American farmer that the 15 cents per bushel pro- 
vided for by the Payne bill has had in the past or ever will 
have in the future anything to do with the price of corn? I 
tell you, sir, this tariff for the farmer has been and is now a 
delusion and a snare merely to blind his honest and unsuspect- 
ing eyes to the end that they may exploit him and the con- 
sumer at the same time. Is there a farmer in all the land out- 
side of the city of Pittsburg who fears that the reduction of the 
duty on corn will affect his future endeavors at raising corn? 
The question but answers itself, and it is but an humble ex- 
ample of the viciousness and deception of the Payne bill from 
beginning to the very end. Is it any wonder that they, the 
Republican Party that tried to father it, were retired last year? 
Is it not within the realm of respectable prophecy that it will 
be some time before such an unfair party will be restored to 
power? 

VEGETABLES ON FREE LIST WILL HELP OUR PRODUCERS. 

Enemies of the pact, some inspired by patriotism, some by 
greed, and some by cash, assert that it puts the vegetables on 
the free list and thereby is a stroke at the farmer. Again we 
may answer the charge that it is unfair to our people by ob- 
serving that we exported to Canada last year in vegetables 
$865,563, while Canada sent us from their borders but $682,455, 
and the tariff was higher in Canada than in this country. So 

It can readily be observed that to sweep away the duty on vege- 
tables or to reduce it to any marked degree would be beneficial 
to our people rather than detrimental, It would be a widening 
of our market for the producer without any serious competition 
from them, for if we exceeded them in exports last year with 


the unfayorable tariff rates against us we can surely compete 
with them when placed on an equality with them, as per the 
terms of this pact. 

HIGH-TARIVF MEN ALWAYS FIGHT RECIPROCITY AND PROPHESY binn 

» RESULTS, 

It is not unusual or without precedent to find high-tariff adyo- 
cates denouncing reciprocity treaties. The same dire predic- 
tions were made when we entered into reciprocal relations with 
Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. Still, in each 
case we have seen great prosperity and improved conditions 
spring from them to both countries engaging in them. So emi- 
nently true is this statement with reference to Hawaii that 
under its beneficent terms she became a part of us. Since that 
era of great denunciation of this pact during the McKinley ad- 
ministration our trade with that country has increased more 
than fifteen-fold. $ 

Again, we observe that we have reciprocal trade relations 
with the Philippines, which have a greater population than 
Canada, and our trade has increased by leaps and bounds, until 
it has reached the incredible amount of more than 70 per cent 
in a single year. Upon entering the identical relations with 
these countries the same hue and cry went up that cheap labor 
and cheap land and other unworthy conditions would glut 
our markets and destroy the Republic, but none of their weird 
prophecies have come true, and I feel that their dire prophe- 
cies of to-day will be forgotten on the coming morrow as the 
stream of prosperity and wholesome results spring from a pact 
so full of good things and so evenly divided between the two 
contracting parties. 

RECIPROCITY A REAL REVISION OF PAYNE LAW. 

I am for the treaty, for it grants the first affirmative relief 
from the vicious and unconscionable duties of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill. This is the first chance to take a step in the right 
direction, in partially, at least, undoing what the Payne bill 
did. The Republican Party two years ago promised revision 
and gave it not. They were at the ballot box justly relieved 
from power, because they did not keep the faith. We were 
sent here because we were expected to keep the faith. This 
pact is a reduction of the tariff, and a marked one at that, and 
let none be deceived or fail to keep the faith by whim, selfish- 
ness, or caprice. 

PARTY PLATFORM FOR FREB LUMBER. 

Let no Democrats return to their people and say they yoted 
against free lumber, when our party platform bears a solemn 
command so to do! Let no Democrat return to his people with 
quibbling excuses that he voted “no” for this reason and for 
that, when practically every implement the farmer uses is re- 
duced in tariff taxes and not a single one increased! Let no 
Democrat return to his people and be forced to admit that he 
voted against the removal of the tariff on cotton-seed oil, barb 
wire, and sewing machines. Let no Democrat return to his 
people and answer that he voted against this pact for some 
trivial reason, when it reduces the tariff on 600 items of the 
Payne bill and does not raise a single item. 

OUR DUTY TO KEEP THE FAITH. 


The American people sent us here to keep the faith, and we 
ought to do it. The man that falls without the breastworks 
will be caught in the same net as the Republicans were when 
they failed to revise the tariff and keep the faith. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hm] in a speech some 
time ago said he was for this pact because it was not a revision 
of the tariff at all. My friends, I am for it because, in my judg- 
ment, it is a marked revision and accomplishes a great deal 
strictly along Democratic lines. I rejoice that both he and I 
arrive at the same goal though we travel entirely different 
paths. Our faces are both toward Democracy and the light 
of day, and when the final vote is cast it will be two votes to 
reduce the tariff from whatsoever cause we may elect to cast 
them. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT TAFT ENTITLED TO NO EULOGY. 

Some are disposed to eulogize the President for his great 
foresight and broad statesmanship in bringing on this pact. 
I can not with consistence or sense accord him so generous a 
treatment. For, as we will recall, he signed the Payne bill 
after banqueting the hosts that made it repeatedly and thereby 
helped to perpetrate the fraud, and then, in an effort to con- 
ceal the wrong, asserted in his Winona speech, and in other 
speeches as well, that it was the best tariff law ever written. 

After swift and effectual repudiation came from the people of 
every crossroads in all the land, he then sought the nearest 
route for the band wagon and mounted himself in the front 
seat and said, “Come on, Democrats; Betty and I killed the 
bear.” But we of the Democratic faith who believe in lowering 
the tariff must not be shortsighted in such matters, for the 
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American people are farsecing people and know his every po- 


litical prank and ours as well. His political somersaults will 
not justify faltering on our part. It should but serve us to 
heed the pitfalls and avoid the embarrassment. If anyone may 
be said to really be playing the generous role to-day it is the 
Democratic Party. The Democrats passed reciprocity last ses- 
sion, and they will pass it again this session. We find his high- 
tariff leaders all against it, and we find our party keeping the 
faith and championing it. 

SWEEP ASIDE FEARS AND FOREBRODINGS OF DANGER AND KEEP THE FAITH, 

It will not hurt the farmers. The expansion of trade will do 
them good. No nation can compete with our producers. Labor 
will not be damaged, but benefited, by the new flelds of endeavor 
that this closer relation with our neighbor will bring. 

Pass this bill and release the farmer from bondage, where he 
has been held by the high protectionists as a buffer to pull 
through their unholy schemes of high protection and robber 
tariffs. 

Do not longer let the greedy monopolist pick the threadbare 
pockets of the needy behind tariff walls that are unconscionable, 
outrageous, and unjust. 

I tell you, sir, the American farmer neither needs nor asks 
protecticn and special laws for his benefit. He occupies the 
happy station of being able to say, We can meet any competi- 
tion that comes, and we welcome it.” His industry, energy, 
thrift, skill, and intelligence will more than cope with all who 
may come or go. 

The passage of this treaty with Canada is a step toward the 
goal of a revenue tariff with all the countries of the world and 
free trade with Canada. By voting for this bill we have our 
faces toward the light of day. We are but keeping abreast of 
the changing conditions and the advancing times. 

We were sent here to keep the faith, and we must keep it 
The Republicans failed to keep the faith in making the Payne 
bill, and how swift their just rebuke! Their fate is but the 
common fate of all, for in each life some rain must fall. This 
treaty reduces the tariff on 600 items and does not increase a 
single one. I say it is the duty of every Democrat to keep the 
faith and vote for it. 

The ravages of hunger and gnawing of stomachs among our 
citizenship dulls the patriotism of strong men. Bare cupboards, 
poverty, and pain turn the hands on the dial of this Republic 
backward rather than forward, and God forbid that this be 
done now or in the future. Suffering and pain breed socialism, 
anarchy, and pain. Let us pass this bill and secure what good 
there is in it, and Iet us pass more tariff bills and make greater 
reductions when and where needed. 

Let the high-tariff Republicans and a few misguided insur- 
gents walk hand in hand in error, but let us of the Democratic 
faith keep the everlasting faith. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that I want to yield for 
several short speeches on this side at this time. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Konop]. 

Mr. KONOP, Mr. Chairman, I am a new Member here and do 
not want to take much valuable time from the older Members in 
the discussion of this important measure. I come from the 
great Republican State of Wisconsin. I come from a State that, 
I think, has been largely Republican in name but not Republican 
in principle. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I come from 
the great State of Wisconsin, which is strongly Republican; 
but as long as I have taken any interest in political affairs I 
have always stood for and believed in the principles of the 
Democratic Party, and I believe in those principles now. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] And more so, Mr. Chairman, 
do I believe in the principles that I have so long fought for 
and sought for now, because what occurred last Thursday and 
Friday proves to me conclusively that the principles of the 
Democratic Party are right. [Applnuse on the Democratic 
side.] Why, gentlemen, I remember the time when the principle 
of electing United States Senators by the people was first pro- 
posed it was denounced by the Republicans as socialism. I 
also remember the time when the Democrats proposed to have 
publiention of campaign contributions before election instead 
of after clection, so that the American people might know where 
the money comes from that pollutes the American electorate, 
and then the Republicans said “Let us publish contributions 
after the election.” 

This bill that was passed for the publication of campaign con- 
tributions, to my mind, does not go far enough. I believe the 
American people will in the near future demand that a limita- 
tion be placed on the expenditure of money for campaign pur- 
poses, so that any man, be he rich or poor, may run for any 
office in the gift of the American people. [Applause.] 


This Canadian reciprocity to my mind is, a Democratie propo- 
sition, I can not understand how any Democrat on this side 
of the House can go back before his constituents and say that 
he is a Democrat if he votes against this proposition. I have 
always believed in the principie of a tarlff-for-revenue only, 
and I believe in it now. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, gentlemen, my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. lenrcor], 
yesterday said that this Canadinu pact was discriminatory 
against the farmer. It is discriminatory, but I ask the same 
gentleman if every protective-tariff bill enacted by any Con- 
gress has not been discriminatory and class legislation? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Just as you begin to tear down 
the tariff wall, the highly protective tariff wall, you must 
commence being discriminatory step by step until you reduce 
the tariff down to a revenue basis, [Applause.] 

It is discriminatory, but if the gentlemen on the other side 
who are opposed to this pact love the American farmer so 
much, we will give them an opportunity to love him hard, to 
love and kiss and hug him before we get done. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Thore have been different arguments advanced in the dis- 
cussion of this Canadian reciprocity pact, and one of these main- 
tained by some gentlemen on this side is, that it will not reduce 
the price of grain but will reduce the cost of living. My col- 
league from Wisconsin maintains the contrary. He says that 
it will reduce the price of grain and not reduce the cost of 
living. I believe, Mr. Chairman, in taking the bull by the 
horns. I have been born and brought up on a farm. I have 
worked on 2 farm and I know the hardships of a farmer, and I 
believe in being fair and honest with him and tell him the 
truth. 

It seems to me that those arguments are absolutely incon: 
sistent, and you can not reconcile them. If this Canadian pact 
is going to reduce the price of farm products, it will neces- 
sarily reduce the cost of living; and, vice versa, the contrary 
is true. Now, then, what is the use of quibbling, figuring in a 
few cents here and n few cents there? Suppose that this pact 
should reduce the price of wheat, and suppose it should re- 
duce by a few cents the price of other farm products that go 
to make up the provisions of the people, yet I believe that in 
this pact there is enough that the farmer will gain by reduc- 
tions of the tariff on other things that he has to buy, so that 
he will be fully recompensed. We have been dillydallying and 
quibbling over a few cents here and a few cents there; but, 
gentlemen, what of those men who labor in the city, in the 
mill, and in the factories, men who have been begging and 
praying for more food? What of their appeal for bread? Go 
to the home of some our laborers in our cities. Go to that 
lowly hovel where poverty, grim and relentless, stands on the 
threshold. Look nt the lean and hungry look of mother and 
children, and ask the farmer if he will deny more bread. I 
know the American farmer. I know his sympathetic and pa- 
triotic heart; it beats in nnison with his coworker in the city. 
It is not a matter of dollars and cents, but it is a matter of 
justice and right between man and man. My friends, if this 
Canadian pact is going to partly reduce the cost of living for 
those people, I am in favor of it, because I hope to God that in 
this great country of ours no American citizen need deny him- 
self the three essentials of life—food, shelter, and clothing. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a farming community, and I 
want to say right here that I also come from a paper-manufac- 
turing community. I come from a community that has 17 or 
18 paper mills and pulp mills; and yet, my friends, I believe 
that if I vote for this pact I will benefit this country at large, 
and I would not be selfish and come here and vote against it 
when it will be a benefit to the country at large simply for 
the sake of benefiting the paper mills in my district. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I was elected in a Republican district, a Republican district 
that cast 5,000 majority for the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor. I had the courage to put in my platform a declaration 
in favor of free paper, free pulp wood, and free pulp; and yet 
I was elected in a paper-mill district. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I can not and will not violate that pledge now. I had a 
meeting: before I came to this session of Congress with sev- 
eral paper-mill men in my district, and they told me that they 
wanted to be fair, and I believe that they are fair. Some here 
have attacked the Paper Trust, but I want to say that the 
paper manufacturers in my district are not unreasonable, and 
they were fair in their demands. They said: l 


We are In favor of having absolute free trade In paper, gon wood, 
and pulp between Canada and the United States; we are able to com- 
pete with all the world. We want absolute free trade with Canada, 
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and if Canada would remove her restrictions on the exportation of 
pulp wood. from Crown lands, we would be in favor of this Canadian 
pact. 

In looking over tlie hearings before the Committee on Finance 
of the United States Senate I ran across some statements. made 
by a paper manufacturer of my own State, Mr. John Strange, a 
man known in political circles, a former lieutenant governor 
of our State, and a paper manufacturer. Before that committee 
he made this statement: 

The error which has lodged In the 5 — mind concern the need 
of Canadian wood because of a possible depletion of our forests has 
Been the predominant reason for demanding a concession in favor of 
Canada I say, gentlemen, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that we do not now need, nor have we ever needed, nor will we ever 
need, Canadian spruce or other paper wood, any more than we will 
need Canadian cucumbers: or dandelions. 

That is the statement of a paper manufacturer who claims 
that we have enough pulp wood in our own country never to 
need the pulp wood of Canada. Further on, on page 7 of this 
document, he goes on and says: 

The Menominee Indian Reservatlon, over which. so much contention 
has been had with reference to the wisdom of manufacturing under 
the direction of the Government and emploxing the Indians, contains 
approximately 3,000,000,000 feet of virgin timber, and grows enough 
wood to supply all of the fiber needed for all of the print mills In Wls- 
consin. far as the Indian interests are concerned, it would be a 

‘ood 8 policy to create a large pulp plant there to util- 
ize that which is going to waste in connection with a sawmill The 
n is quite sufficient to grow at least 500 cords of 
wo 

OAD OE enough timber to supply the needs of all of the 
mills in: Wisconsin and Minnesota. The e will do that, fostered 
by the State forester. Wisconsin has taken stens to purchase a million 
acres of old cut-over lands and others; and by reforesting those 
Jands a supply largely in excess of the consumption of the mills of 
Wisconsin. would. be provided. Michigan is sp ee title to from 
two to three million acres. Without any great. effort upon the part of 
the three States I have named, 20 years hence they will have an abun» 
dant supply of forests, more than np em to farnish all the lumber 
and paper products that the trade will demand. 

This is a statement from a paper-mill man of the State of 
Wisconsin. He says there is enough pulp wood for the manu- 
facturer of Wisconsin, and I suppose the same fact is true more 
or less in New York and New England. On page O of the same 
document appears the following statement of Mr. Strange: 

I cam not comprehend, gentlemen, how an error of this extent ever 
got into the public mind. T have stood single-handedly against all the 
paper man ‘acturers from the time this agitation started. I said, 

Argue this proposition solely upon the oor of free trade or protec- 
ton as a fundamental pours. he supp: ly. of timber is so superfluous 
in this discussion that it ought not to enter into it.“ I can point pon 
to where we have four times as much growing timber as we can possihly 
consume, without any thought of preservation or protection. 

Now, I want to say right hero, I hoped and wished that this 
agreement would have: provided for absolute free trade, and it 
would have provided for absolute free trade if Canada would 
have: consented to it. But, my friends, I believe it is a step in 
the right direction. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Haan 
TON] quoted slightingly the expression, equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.“ That doctrine is a Democratic 
doctrine; it is a Democratic axiom; and let us apply it to every 
measure that this House will enact. Equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none is an axiom that need not only be 
applied to tariff legislation but to all other legislation enacted 
by every legislative body in every country of the world. [Loud 
applause on the Demoeratie side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to say to the gentleman 
from: Pennsylvania that I have two short speeches on this side, 
and I would desire to yield to those gentlemen. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman has used about an hour and 
twenty minutes on his side, and I would now be glad to yield 
some time. How much time would the gentleman desire to 
yield now? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to yield 45 minutes, and then 
I will yield back to the gentleman's side of the House. I desire 
to yleld to two gentlemen. 

Mr: DALZ DLL. Very. well: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, mindful of the custom of this 
House to regard a new Member as a political accident, T rise 
with humility to address myself to the question of Canadian 
reciprocity. 

In coming here, I came with a mandate of a great constitu- 
ency to help reduce the high cost of living, and I regard this 
bill as the first step in that direction. I came here, Mr. Chair- 
man, from a district normally Republican. I came here as a 
Democrat, but elected, or helped in the election, by, I compute, 
10,000 Republican votes, so that I may be regarded as a kind of 
eclectic in politics. 

The question is, What has the tariff to do with the high cost 
of living? Out of the mouths- of the fathers of Republicanism 


I think we can answer, for, if I remember correctly, Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Garfield proclaimed themselves protec- 
tionists, but protectionists who believed in a protection that 
should lead to free trade: Their argument was simple: They 
asked for a tariff against things front without in order to in- 
duce production within. They argued that cutting off competi- 
tion from without would enable home producers to charge 
more within; that these increased prices would induce competi: 
tion among producers within this country; that this competition 
among domestic producers would reduce domestic prices; and 
that ultimately these domestic prices would fall so far that 
they would be no higher than foreign prices, and that then 
this country could throw down the tariff wall and proclaim 
free trade with all the world. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what has been the course of things? 
It has been just this, that we have piled up a tariff which bas 
increased prices in the United States. Concurrently with that 
Uns come the formation of combinations within our country for 
controlling production here and keeping prices up, and even driv- 
ing them higher. So that, instead of leading to reduced prices 
and free trade, the tariff policy has been accompanied by trust 
and other monopoly combinations and to higher prices: 

Therefore, carrying the mandate of my constituency, I rise 
here to support this Canadian reciprocity bill with a view of 
breaking down some of these combinations and reducing prices 
by letting in competition from outside. 

I have been in Canada quite recently. How are these Cann- 
dian people different from us? I should say that there is little 
or no difference. I found that on getting close to the Canadian 
line Canadian money mingled with our own currency. I found 
after I got over the line that our currency mingled with the 
Canadian currency; that Canadian and United States money 
freely passed and without distinction among Americans and 
Canadians. I found that I could go into a Canadian post 
office and with United States money buy Canadian stamps. I 
found that the people on both sides of the line interchange 
newspapers, and that the whole current of life is concurrent; 
that the people north of us were practically of us; that the 
one thing that separates us is the humbug tariff [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] We need no protection of forts or 
arms on either side of the line. We need nothing to make us one 
people save the opportunity to exchange freely—that same rela- 
tion that exists between State and State. Therefore I have 
great joy in supporting this reciprocity bill. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, I myself stand’ upon this side of the 
House of Representatives in what is perhaps a peculiar relation. 
I look not only for the time, and I hope it may come speedily, 
when there shall be no tariff whatsoever north of us, but I 
look to see no tariff south of us, no tariff east of us, no tariff 
west of us, but perfect freedom of trade with all the world. 
[Applause.] 

I am the type of American that is not afraid to say he is 
an absolute free trader. I was so elected, and so long as I liye 
I shall proclaim that truth as I see it. I stand with the Demo- 
cratic Party now, not because I believe that the Democratic 
Party believes as I do, or, at least, declares as I do, but because 
it is, at least, moving in that direction. I am glad to be of the 
party that has its face toward the light. 

I heard the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] talk 
yesterday on this floor about cotton. He talked of the pathetic 
condition to which American labor would be reduced from any 
breaking down of the tariff walls with a people east of us or 
west of us. He talked about Japanese labor and Japanese cot- 
ton mills. Let me tell you that I have been in these Japanese 
cotton mills; that I visited the cotton mills of Osaka; that I 
have seen American machinery in their mills, and German ma- 
chinery, and English machinery, and Japanese machinery; that 
T have seen the operatives working at these machines. I have 
verified the fact that American laborers in similar occupations 
are paid very mucli higher wages than the Japanese laborers. 
That would seem to be as far as we need go. It is as far as 
we are carried, at least, by the gentlemen on the other side of 
the Chamber: But let me explain this, Mr. Chairman: Gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber who. produce these facts 
fail to produce another most important fact that should ac- 
company them, namely, the fact that relates to the productive 
power of the respective Inborers in the two countries. I found 
on my visit to the Osaka mills that while precisely the same 
machinery is used in both countries—the same machinery in 
Osaka as that used im the Carolina mills, for instance—and 
that while wages in the Japanese mills were one-fourth the 
rate of those paid in the Carolina mills, the productive capacity 
of labor in Japan was but one-fourth of that in the Carolinas, 

From this fact and facts like it I base the declaration that, 
while we pay higher wages in this country, we are preeminently 
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the machine-making and machine-using people of the world. 
Because of this our laborer produces, dollar for dollar, more 
than the laborer anywhere else in the world. I assert, and I 
am ready to prove, that our people, because of their high wages, 
are not at a disadvantage in production. They are, on the con- 
trary, at a distinct advantage. Because we have higher wages 
in this country we have the most productive labor in the world. 
We produce more machines, we get more from them, because we 
use intelligence with our labor, because we mix brain power 
with manual power. We have the greatest natural resources in 
the world and the labor that produces cheapest; and hence we 
can, if we have absolute freedom of exchange, become the 
greatest producer in the world. 

My colleagues here on this Democratic side, be not afraid. 
Courage is what our people want now. They will vote for 
men, they will support parties that have courage. It is what 
we most need in this time of our history. 

For the high cost of living is the greatest of all questions 
just now. I come from the part of the country that most needs 
a reduction in the cost of living. New York City is the greatest, 
the richest, the grandest of all our cities, and yet side by side 
with these riches is reyealed the gauntest poverty. One of the 
gentlemen on the other side just a few minutes ago spoke of 
this. He referred to our towering buildings. We are about to 
put up a 50-story building. But we have buildings with several 
subcellars. Yet we have conditions there that, alas, beat the 
world for degredation of mankind. Nowhere is population so 
congested. We have village populations in square blocks. We 
have in two contiguous square blocks enough children to fill a 
whole public school, and that school is made to accommodate 
2,500 children. We bury 10 per cent of our people in potter’s 
field at public expense. We have conditions that were never 
seen in any civilization of the world. God knows that this 
question of the cost of living is the direst one that can come 
before a large part of our people. Then, what shall we do 
about this tariff? I am here to work for a reduction of it. 
Let it be ever so little as a start, I will work for that. I will 
patiently serve for that. 

But I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this is but the beginning. 
My hope is and my feeling is that it is but the beginning. My 
hope for years has been that once we would raise the tariff 
issue the whole sham and swindle of it would come tumbling 
down. 

We have the greatest natural resources in the world. We 
have the most wonderful and potent mingling of bloods. We 
have the largest homogeneous population. We have the great- 
est possibilities in production. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I take great pleasure in supporting 
this bill. Though I be the only man in this House to stand as 
a free trader, I do so here, because I believe that before a great 
while the predominant political issue in this country is going to 
be the straight-out issue, not of percentages, not as to a little 
tariff reduction here and a little tariff increasing there, but as 
between the principle of protection on the one hand and of free 
trade on the other. I long to see that kind of freedom of com- 
merce that will knit together the nations of the earth; that will 
lead us to perceive the folly of great war navies and the wisdom 
rather of sinking such nayies in the bottom of the sea, and of 
binding ourselves to the other bodies of mankind by bonds of 
trade, A free commerce will bind us closer than all the treaties 
in this world. ‘Then will not rise a question of what the 
Japanese are going to do to us or what the Germans are going 
to do to us, of what the English are going to do to us. It will 
be a question of better, larger, wider production and exchange. 
It will build up our factories as nothing else will build them. 
It will make real progress in the conditions of labor, as against 
warfare and increasing hardships under the false system of 
protection. It will mean a prosperity that this country has 
never before seen. It will mean freedom, the heritage of our 
Nation, and it will lead to another great step forward in the 
great cause of progress. Mr. Chairman, I yield back any time 
I have not used. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GREGG]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. GREGG of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, it may be of 
interest to the gentlemen in this Chamber, in view of the posi- 
tion which I take in regard to reciprocity, to inform you that 
the district I represent is probably one of the most important 
in the United States. It is known as the twenty-second congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania, and is composed of the counties 
of Butler and Westmoreland. My home county, Westmoreland, 
is bounded on the west by the district which the learned and 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr, DALZELL] has 


the honor to represent. It contains—as a matter of fact, is 
the second in point of production of bituminous coal in the 
State of Pennsylvania, its coal fields producing what is known 
as the great Connellsville coking coal, the Greensburg steam 
coal, and the Irwin gas coal, whieh latter is known to most 
people who live in the cities of Philadelphia and New York 
for the reason that it is used exclusively as a gas coal. Within 
the confines of my district there are also several large plants 
of the United States Steel Co. Within the confines of that dis- 
trict there is located also one of the largest plants of the Ameri- 
can Window Glass Co., besides prebably the largest tin-plate 
factory in the United States and one of the largest aluminum 
factories in the United States and a large wire factory. In 
Butler County there is located what is known as the Standard 
Steel Car Co., and, in addition, probably one of the greatest oil- 
producing territories in the North—what is known as the Butler 
field. Moreover, it is a distinctly agricultural district, probably 
more than one-third of its inhabitants being engaged in the 
honorable, honest, and staid pursuit of farming, and every- 
where is seen the fructifying results of honest toil. Conse- 
quently you see that probably, from a political standpoint, I 
should be a protectionist and should be opposed to the ques- 
tion of Canadian reciprocity. But I desire to say here that, 
although I represent a district haying over 810,000 inhabitants, 
I haye not heard one single word of protest from the many 
interests which I represent. 

To my mind, this bill should be passed, first, because of the 
natural conditions. There is no more reason for a tariff wall 
between Canada and the United States than there should be 
between the States lying east of the Mississippi and the States 
lying west of the Mississippi. It is an economic problem, not 
a political one. It is a problem which, to my mind, appeals to 
the broad statesmanship of every individual Member of this 
House. 

Mr. James J. Hill, in an address which he delivered in Chi- 
cago on the 15th of February, said: 

The 8 reciprocity agreement is-an ‘example of constructive 
statesmans ip. In contrast to many of the matters that come before 
Congress, it is fashioned to large national ends, and it is inspired by a 
policy which the greatest minds of the country have approved. 

The proposed agreement is only the embodied voice of a mutually 
beneficial trade intercourse demanding its rightful frecdom. 

The same people, the same climate, and the same natural 
conditions exist in Canada as exist in our own country. They 
speak our language; we theirs. The children of the Canadians 
are taught the same three “R's” that we learned in our boy- 
hood. They have the same civilization, a civilization that was 
made possible when the courageous Bouquet and his brave com- 
rades drove Pontiac and his warriors from the wilderness of 
western Pennsylvania. 

Secondly, we have precedent in supporting this bill, because, 
as has been said here in this House, in 1854 there was enacted 
a bill which to a very large extent was the same as this one and 
known as the Elgin treaty. This reciprocal arrangement, which 
proved very advantageous to the people of the United States, 
was abrogated in 1866 by reason of political differences between 
Canada and the United States, growing out of the Civil War. 

Turning, then, to the other side of this question, I think I am 
justified in saying that the opposition to this treaty comes prin- 
cipally, first, from the lumber interests, which haye been lib- 
erally treated by the Payne-Aldrich bill, and whose chief busi- 
ness seems to be an endeavor to corner all the timber and lumber 
in our country and increase the cost of the building of an 
American home; second, from the paper combination, which 
has been once, and recently, dissolved by a Federal court; 
third, from those who desire to arouse publie sentiment 
among the farmers of this country in order that they themselves 
may benefit politically by it. Therefore I say that the opposi- 
tion to this bill comes largely—in fact, almost exclusively—from 
those who have selfish motives. 

It is conceded, I believe, that the official statistics show that 
trade is in our favor. I refer now to a document issued by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD], taken from sta- 
tistics furnished by the various departments of this Govern- 
ment, and which I ask unanimous consent to print as a part of 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1911. 


Dran Sin: On April 4 Congress will take up Canadian reciprocity. It 
were well for the people to be considering it also. It is a subject upon 
which there is much misunderstanding. 

The Lumber Trust and the Kanna Trust are waging a fierce fight 
against reciprocity.. They are making desperate efforts to get the farm- 
ers to join them. Wherever possible they have enlisted the papers 
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which circulate among the farmers. They try to make the farmers be- 
lieve that, by reason of the tariff, he gets more than the fair market 
price for his products. 

Canada has n tarif which operates ngainst our products sold in Can- 
ada; we have a tariff which operates against Canadian products sold 
here. Reciprecity is an agreement between the two-countries to modify 
both tariffs with a view to more extended trade. 

In spite of these obstructive tariffs a large trade has grown ‘up be- 
tween us and Canada. In five years ending June 30, in goods of all 


kinds— 

We sold in una ee ‘$880, 417,378 

Canada sold to us : — 893,913,673 
492, 503, 703 


Difference in our favor ĩͤc1„% 
These figures show that Canada is a good country for us to trade 
with. Any country which buys from us more than it sells to us is a 
good country to trade with. No tariff wall should stand between us 
and such a country. 
You are from Missouri. Let me show you. 


Government statistics for five years ending June 30. 


HORSES. 
aVO28010 in Canni eee as $14, 172, 075 
Canin: sila t.. en ek eee 2,549, 201 
Difference in our favor 11, 622, 874 

CATTLE. 
Wannen... . e 
Canada sold to us — en 
Difference in our favor — — 384, 383 


MEAT AND DAIRY. 
e ale lees een dee, — $17, 011, 017 
Canada sold to us. 904,191 


Difference in our favor 16, 106, 826 
BREADSTUFFS. 

r e aae $31, 596, 556 

(Canada id to: us Sec eens 6, G79, 884 

Difference in our favor — 24, 916, 672 


Of these item, which are largely produced in Missourl, we sold to 
Canada $53,030,755 more than Canada sold to us. Upon these articles 
we had to pay the Canadian tariff. But for this Canadian tariff our 
balance on these items would have been still larger. Reciprocity would 
rellexe us from that hindrance to our trade. How, then, could reci- 
procity hurt the Missouri farmer? 

You ask why Canada favors reciprocity if it is to give us the best of 
At on these products? The answer is easy. 

First. The Canadian tariff is added to the price which the Canadian 
2 must pay. Canada desires to relieve her people from this 
extra price. 

Second. Canada is willing to take her tariff off of the goods which 
we sell her if in return we will take our tariff off of the paper, wood 
Reist and lumber which she sells us. Even with our high tariff against 

er Canada has, during the period of time under consideration, sold us 

98,668,630 more paper, pulp, and lumber than we sold her. If our 
arit against these products were removed she would sell us a still 
dJarger amount of these timber products. How could that hurt the 
Missouri farmer? 

Who then would be hurt by reciprocity? I will tell 
ber Trust and the Paper t. Reciprocity would 
Jumper and paper here to be sold in competition with the American 
lumber and paper. This would give the American people cheaper 
3 sourl farmer cheaper lumber to build houses and barns. 

o you see why it is that these trusts are making such frantic efforts 
to defeat reciprocity. They desire to hold a monopoly of the American 
Jumber and paper markets. 

These trusts are very active now trying to fool the farmer. Every 
newspaper and farmers’ paper which can be controlled will carry 
scare headlines in an effort to alarm the farmer about reciprocity. 
The trusts always have money to conduct their campaigns. t the 
farmer be of good checr. He is not the fellow who will be hit by 
reciprocity. e will be helped. The Lumber Trust and the Paper 
Trust are they who will feel the welght of this measure. 

Let me show you about the 5 Trust. Knowing that I represent 
an N cople, I felt that I would like to call their attention to 
some of the facts connected with reciprocit 
clenrer understanding of the subject as its 
could think of no other way to disseminate these facts so well as by 
sending out this letter, I have sent it to over 30,000 people. How 
much do you suppose I had to pay for vee Se plain paper upon 
which these letters are written? Just $40. t is the sort of prices 
you pay for writing paper. newspapers, schoolbooks, etc. 
mont cut these prices. No wonder the Paper Trust opposes reci- 
procity. 

Yours, truly, Donsxr W. SHACKLEFORD. 


Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvanla. In this letter it is disclosed, as 
was stated on the floor of the House yesterday, that in the five 
years ending June 30, 1910, in goods of all kinds the difference 
in our favor was $492,503,703, while along certain other lines, 
largely the products of the farm, we sold to Canada $53,030,755 
more than Canada sold to us. 

If these are the conditions, then I can see no particular 
objection to the passage of this bill. 

It is argued upon the floor of this House that the admission 
of certain foodstuffs without duty will increase the supply and 
consequently be injurious to the producer. It would follow, 
then, that if the supply was increased the price to the con- 
sumer would be decreased. 

I would especially appeal to-day for the man who earns his 
living and supports his family by honest toil and by the sweat 
of his brow—for the man with the pick in the mine, for the man 
behind the plow, for the man behind the throttle, for the man in 
the factory, for the man behind the counter, and the man at the 
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desk. I appeal for the great tolling masses who pay the exact- 
ing taxes which support the Government and respond to the 
call of their country in her hour of danger. 

It may be that there are some inequalities in this bill, but if 
there are inequalities in it and in the schedules as provided 
in this pact between Canada and the United States, and those 
inequalities may to some extent affect the people of the district 
which I have the honor to represent, I know that the same 
patriotism which has controlled their action in the past will 
actuate them in the future, to the end that the greatest good 
may be rendered to the greatest number, that the many may 
i rather than the few. [Applause on the Democratic 

e.] 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania use some of his time? 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield one hour to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. PICKETT]. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to express my in- 
debtedness to tlie gentleman from New York [Mr. GEORGE] for 
clarifying the atmosphere on one phase of this debate. Selected 
by the leader of the majority as one of the spokesmen for the 
Democratic Party in the discussion of this question, we have a 
right to assume that he, in part, at least, expresses the ultimate 
aim of his party in respect to the tariff question. I refer to the 
statement made but a few moments ago on this floor that he is 
“an absolute free trader,” and that he is standing with the Demo- 
cratic Party because it is “moving in that direction.” We on 
this side of the aisle will be glad to meet that issue now, as we 
haye met it in the years past, for it has been lifted from the arena 
of controversy before the American electorate by the logic of 
facts and the wisdom of experience. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Like my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxoor], I, too, was 
interested in the remarkable and eloquent address delivered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircurn], but from a 
different angle. The gentleman from North Carolina referred 
to the achieyements of his party in this House during this ses- 
sion, pointing to the passage by the House of the resolution to 
amend the Constitution of the United States so as to provide 
for the election of Senators ‘by a direct yote of the people and 
to the measure passed a few days since providing for the pub- 
licity of campaign contributions before elections. He seemed 
to enjoy a peculiar feeling of exultation, joined in by his col- 
lengues, who responded with generous applause at his reference 
to the passage of these two measures. When I recall the fact 
that a similar resolution has been passed by the House several 
times in the past, when the Republicans were in control, and 
when I recall the further fact that a Republican House during 
the last Congress passed a publicity bill containing the same 
provisions as the bill passed at this session, I am prompted in 
the spirit of good humor that has characterized our partisan 
repartee to suggest the application of that familiar couplet: 

The lightning bug is a brilliant thing, but it hasn't any mind; 
It stumbles through existence with ita headlight on behind. 

[Langhter.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I rose for the purpose of discussing the 
measure pending before us. It is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant measures that has been considered by Congress for 
many years; one in which the people are deeply interested and 
which is destined, if enacted into law, to become an absorbing 
issue in the near political future. 

The name given the pact has in itself misled the people into 
assuming that it is reciprocal in fact as well as in name. It 
is doubtful if a measure of such importance has ever been pre- 
sented to the public as one-sidedly as this measure. The metro- 
politan press, for reasons with which you are all familiar, have 
to a large extent favored the pact and they in turn have been 
followed by other papers without an independent examination 
of the subject. The facts, however, are becoming known and 
the people are beginning to sec that they do not sustain the 
general statements and conclusions made by those who favor 
it. Already a strong reaction has set in which will grow 
stronger as the people study for themselves what it does and 
what it-does not do. It has been held out as a reciprocal trade 
agreement which implies that Canada is granting to the United 
States something of equivalent or approximate value for our 
opening to Canada the best market place in the world for her 
surplus agricultural products. It has been urged that its effect 
will be beneficial to our people; that our farmers particularly 
will not be injured (but when speaking of the farmer they al- 
ways speak in the negative); that our manufacturers, and espe- 
cially those engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements, 
will be benefited by gaining access to Canadian markets on ad- 
vantageous terms. To those on this side of the nisle it is said 
to be in harmony with the policy of reciprocity for which our 
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party has stood in the past and which our great leaders have 
advocated. In brief, it is held out as a diplomatic victory, the 
culminating and crowning achievement of long years of effort 
on the part of the United States, and that those who oppose it 
are standing as obstructionists in the path of progress. 

In his address before the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
February 15, 1911, the Hon. Philander C. Knox, Secretary of 
State, said: 

This brief outline brings In a general way the history of reciprocity 
in our trade relations with Canada down to the work of this adminis- 
tration and shows the historical fact that for more than half a century 
the statesmen of Canada, of Great Britain, and of the United States 
have, by repeated effort, testified and reaffirmed an abiding and funda- 
mental Seller in the principle of American-Canadian reciprocity, 

The clear inference from the foregoing is that this country 
for half a century has been striving to secure an agreement 
such as is now proposed from Canada, and that the agreement 
is in accord with the policy of reciprocity for which our states- 
men have stood in the past. 

Later on in the same address Mr. Knox said: 

The abolition of the reciprocity treaty of 1854 by the United States 
marked a historical step backward in the trade relations of the two 
countries, 

Speaking in the city of Springfield, III., on February 11, 1911, 
our distinguished President said: 

We have taken up these things that are involved in the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty because opportunity offered. Now is the accepted 
time. Now Canada is in the mood. She Is at the parting of the ways. 

In other words, that this is the one psychological moment in 
the past 50 years when Canada has been in the mood to enter 
into an agreement of this character. 

During the progress of this debate a difference of opinion has 
been expressed relative to the effect of the former treaty. The 
distinguished Representative from New York [Mr. Harrison], 
in his remarks yesterday, observed that the cause of the aboli- 
tion of the former treaty was not economic, 

It seems to me proper that the historical facts should be 
clearly and fairly presented to the people, not only with respect 
to the former treaty and its effect, but also as to the attitude of 
both this country and Canada toward a renewal of that treaty. 
It is a familiar rule of law, with which our profession is fa- 
miliar, that the courts will follow the construction which con- 
tracting parties themselves give to an agreement. I therefore 
propose to take up the former treaty and show how the two 
countries regarded it when the facts were before them, when 
they could see the conditions at the very time when they were 
charged with the responsibility of passing judgment upon it, and 
then I propose to follow it down to the present time and show 
from the records that there has never been a time in the history 
of our country since the abolition of the former treaty when any 
of our great statesmen, or the people themselves, would have 
supported the proposition that is now before us. 

HISTORY OF TREATY OF 1854 REVIEWED—SIMILAR TO PROPOSED PACT— 

EFFECT DISASTROUS TO OUR PEOPLE AND TREATY IS ABROGATED BY Tun 

UNITED STATES—VIEWS OF PROMINENT STATESMEN FROM LINCOLN TO 


M'KINLEY—PERSISTENT EFFORTS OF CANADA TO RENEW CONSISTENTLY 
OPPOSED BY OUR GOVERNMENT ON GROUND NOT RECIPROCAL, 


The treaty of 1854 provided for the free interchange of the 
following articles: 

Grain, flour, and brendstuffs of all kinds; animals of all kinds; fresh, 
smoked, and salted meats; cotton-wool; seeds and vegetables; undried 
fruits; dried fruits; fish of all kinds; products of fish and all other 
creatures living in the water; poultry; eggs; hides, furs, skins, or 
tails, undressed; stone or marble in its crude or unwrought state; 
slate; butter; cheese; tallow; lard; horns; manures; ores of metals of 
all kinds; coal; pitch, tar, turpentine; ashes; timber and lumber of all 
kinds, round, hewed, and sawed, unmanufactured, in whole or in part; 
firewood; plants, shrubs, and trees; pelts; wool; fish oll; rice; broom 
corn and bark; gypsum, ground or unground; hewn or wrought or un- 
wrought burr or grindstones; dyestuffs; flax, hemp, and tow, unmanu- 
factured; unmanufactured tobacco. 

It will be observed that so far as the interchange of natural 
products is concerned, and particularly the products of the 
farm, that Mr. Fielding, the Canadian minister, in making his 
report recently to the House of Commons of Canada of the 
proposed agreement, was right when he said that it was “the 
former treaty with comparatively little change.” 

I will discuss the question of the slight reductions in manu- 
factured articles later on. That treaty was concluded in June, 
1854, and went into effect in March, 1855. Within a few years 
after the treaty became operative its effect was such that the 
people began to call upon Congress to pass a resolution giving 
notice of its termination. Congress took such action in January, 
1865, and the treaty was terminated in March, 1866. As I 
have suggested, the practical effect of the treaty on the pros- 
perity of the people of this country was then before Congress 
and the people. I now propose to show from the records that 
the cause of its abolition on the part of our country was purely 
economic, the discussions both in the House and in the Senate 


being directed solely to the result of the treaty on our inter- 


ests. In view of the similarity of the treaties, the opinions ex- 
pressed at that time by men whose names stand forth in history 
as among our great leaders are of peculiar significance now. I 
quote briefly from Mr. Elihu B. Washburn, of Illinois, who said: 

I am for the unconditional abrogation of the treaty. Every Member 
must see that the treaty as it now exists ought to be changed, and it 
it is to be changed I say let us in the first piace abrogate the treaty 
entirely. If Great Britain, which derives, as I contend, all the benefits 
of 8 8 TERET wants another, let her come and ask us, and do not let us 
go to her. 


i Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, expressed himself as fol- 
OWS: 


The people of the United States have been uneasy under the reci- 
procity treaty for several years—I may almost say from its date. 
There was a feeling that it was more advantageous to Canada than 
to the United States; that, in short, it was unilateral. This feeling 
has of late ripened into conviction. 

In the present case the feeling is ripening very rapidly into 
a conviction that the pending agreement is unilateral, and as 
soon as the facts are known this feeling will become a con- 
yietion. 

John Sherman, of Ohio, spoke as follows: 

The treaty has operated from its beginning against our Interests 
and it can be plainly demonstrated by the tables which are furnish 
by the Secretary of the 5 thüt from the beginning our trade 
has fallen off and theirs Increased, comparatively. While the goods we 
receive from Canada come to us duty free, except to a very insignifi- 
cant amount, they charge us duty on more than half of what we send 
to them, Can at be sald to be reciprocal? Our exports and our 
imports, our trade with Canada, is about equal; we send to them nearly 
as much as they send to us, but they charge us duties on one-half of 
what we send to them. We substantially admit all that they send us 
free. Such a statement as that—and It can not be gainsaid and can 
not be denfed—shows that the treaty is unequal and that there is no 
reciprocity in it. 


What John Sherman said had been the effect of the former 
treaty as to the imports from Canada coming in free while our 
exports to Canada were dutiable we know in advance will be 
the effect of the proposed agreement. 

Senator Chandler, of Michigan, characterizes the treaty as 
follows: 


If instead of a treaty of 1 this treaty had been called a 
treaty to encourage emigration from the United States Into Canada, a 
treaty to encourage production in Canada Instead of in the United 
States, it would have been more justly named. 


Those words can be applied with equal force to the agreement 
before us. 

Senator Foote from one of the New England States expressed 
himself as follows: 


I believe it to be very generally conceded that while this reciprocity 
treaty, so denominated, has proved highly beneficial to the interests 
of the people of the British Provinées, and has contributed very largely 
to their interest and E it has, at the same time, proved 
injurious and prejudicial to the interest and prosperity of the American 
States, The very title of the 8 is a misnomer. There is nothin 
reciprocal about it; there is nothing reciprocal in its operation; 1 

roduces no reciprocity of benefits between the two Governments. It 
s beneficial to one only of the contracting parties and injurious to 
the other. Such are the practical results of its operation. This, at all 
events, is the prevailing, if not quite the unanimous, opinion of the 
American people, who now, after an experience of its effects for 10 
years, demand as with one voice the abrogation of a contract which 
they regard as 8 unjust, inequitable, and one sided, as soon as 
it can be done through the forms prescribed in the treaty itself. £ 

I want to commend to the Representatives from New England 
the position taken by another distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, afterwards Vice President of the United States, and 
a great commoner of the people, Mr. Wilson, who, in speaking 
on the treaty said: 

When this treaty was negotiated, It was believed to be for the gencral 
Interests of the r and in Massachusetts it was especially be- 
lieved to be for our fishing, manufacturing, commercial, and railroad 
interests. I have ever been in favor of the treaty, and up to this 
time could never have been induced to vote against it. I am not clear 
now that it Is not for the interests of the State I in part represent 
to let it stand. I am inclined to think that it is for our interest that 
the treaty should stand as it now docs. For the interests of the whole 
countered am of the opinion that it ought to be modified or perhaps 
abrogated, 


Mr. Blaine, who was then in the House, voted in favor of 
terminating the treaty, and while I do not find in the Recorp 
any expressions of opinion at that time, he reviews the subject 
in his Twenty Years in Congress, as follows: 

The right in the fisheries coreeded by the treaty of 1854—originally 
ours under the treaty of 1782 and unnecessari and 3 TO- 
nounced in the treaty of 1818—was not given freely, but in considera- 
tion of a great price. That price was reciprocity of trade, so called, 
between the United States and the British North American Provinces 
in certain commodities named in the treaty. ‘The selection, as shown 
in the schedules, was made almost wholly to favor Canadian interests. 


There was scarcely a product in the list which could be exported from 
the United States to Canada without loss, while the grea markek oe 
which shoe 


the United States was thrown epen for peany everythin 
could produce and export. All her raw matorials were admitted free, 
while all our manufactures were charged with heavy duty, the marke 
being reserved for English merchants. The fishery question had been 
adroitly used to secure from the United States an agreement which was 
one sided, vexatious, and unprofitable. It has served its purpose ad- 
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mirably as a makeweight for Canada in acquiring the most generous 
and profitable market she ever enjoyed for her products. 

The resolution calling upon the President to give notice of the 
termination of the treaty was passed by the Senate with only 
eight dissenting votes, which fairly illustrates the view of the 
people at that time as to the treaty. 

Among those who voted to terminate the treaty were Senators 
Grimes and Harlan, of Iowa; Mr. Allison, of Iowa, then in the 
House and afterwards of long and distinguished service in the 
Senate; John A. Kasson, of Iowa, then in the House and whose 
eminent career as a diplomatist is known to you all. 

The resolution was signed by Abraham Lincoln. 

And now I desire to trace the subsequent history of our coun- 
try and of Canada in respect to a renewal of the treaty, for 
the attitude of the parties in reference to its renewal is the 
strongest evidence of how they regarded its effect. 

In January, 1866, a delegation came to Washington from 
Canada with a view of opening negotiations for the renewal of 
the treaty, but it does not appear that our Government gave 
them any encouragement. In February, 1866, and before the 
treaty had, in fact, expired, Sir Frederick Bruce, the British 
minister, made an effort to reopen negotiations and addressed a 
formal letter with that in view to our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Seward, one of the greatest premiers of all our history. In the 
letter of Mr. Bruce are these significant words, which well 
expresses the feeling of Great Britain on the subject: 

Her Majesty’s Government would be well content to renew the treaty 
in its present form. 

He was undoubtedly right, for there never has been a time, 
as I will show to you, when they would not have been well con- 
tent to have renewed the treaty either in the then present form 
or in the form now proposed. I now read from the reply of 
Mr. Seward: 

The now expirin reciprocity treaty constitutes almost the only case 
in which the Executive Department has by negotiation assumed a super- 
vision of any question of either commerce or finance. Even in that case 
the Executive Department did little more than to make a treaty, the 
details of which had been virtually matured beforehand in the Congress 
of the United States, and sanction was given to the treaty afterwards 
by express legislation. The question of continuing the treaty involves 
mainly subjects of the special character which I have before described. 

Careful inquiry made during the recess of Congress induced the 
President to believe that there was then no such harmony of public 
sehtiment in favor of the extension of the treaty as would encourage 
him in directing negotiations to be opened. 

Mr, Seward undoubtedly reflected the feeling of the people at 
that time. I also commend that portion of his letter relative to 
the initiative of this character of legislation. In brief, that it 
should originate in the House, as our forefathers contemplated 
and provided in the Constitution. 

In 1867 the confederation of the various Provinces of Canada 
was effected, and history tells us that one of the chief issues 
in the campaign in favor of confederation was that the General 
Government would be in a better position to urge and secure a 
renewal of reciprocal relations with this country. 

In 1868 the Canadian Government, in the first tariff law 
passed by it inserted a clause to which I called attention on a 
former occasion, but for the purpose of the continuity of these 
observations I will now insert in the Recorp. I find that I do 
not have the tariff of 1868 with me, so will quote from a later 
tariff, that of 1879, which is substantially the same. 

Section 6 is as follows: 


Any or all of the following articles—that is to say, animals of all 
kinds, green fruit, hay, straw, bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables (in- 
cluding potatoes and other roots), plants, trees, and shrubs, coal and 
coke, salt, hops, wheat, peas and beans, barley, rye, oats, Indian corn, 
buckwheat, and all other grain, flour of wheat and flour of rye, Indian 
meal and oatmeal, and flour or meal of any other grain, butter, cheese, 
fish (salted or smoked), lard, tallow, meats (fresh, salted, or smoked), 
and lumber may be imported Into Canada free of duty, or at a less 
rate of duty than is provided by this act, upon proclamation of the 
governor in cotncil, which may be issued whenever it appears to his 
satisfaction that similar articles from Canada may be imported into the 
United States free of duty, or at a rate of duty not exceeding that pay- 
able on the same under such proclamation when imported into Canada. 


Tt will be observed that Canada under this provision held out 
a standing offer to this country, so far as free interchange of 
farm products and the products of the forest, ctc., are con- 
cerned, substantially the same as that now proposed. 

In 1869 Sir John Rose, Canadian minister of finance, came to 
Washington for the purpose of opening negotiations on the sub- 
ject, but the records tell us that our Government took no 
steps at that time in the matter. In December, 1869, President 
Grant, in his message to Congress, referred to the subject as 
follows: 


The question of renewing a treaty for reciprocal trade between the 
United States and the British Provinees on this continent has not 
been favorably considered by the administration. The advantages of 
such a treaty would be wholly in favor of the British producer. Ex- 
cept possibly a few engaged in the trade between the two sections, no 
citizen of the United States would be benefited by reciprocity. 


There seems to be no equivocation in the language of Presi- 
dent Grant on the subject or in his statement as to the attitude 
of our people. 

In 1870 the Canadian Government again offered to negotiate 
on the subject, and in 1871 Sir John McDonald, who was in 
Washington on other Government business, again sought to 
open negotiations, but our Government gave no heed to these 
suggestions. 


In 1873-74 representatives of the British Government again 
brought up the subject with our Government, a form of treaty 
was drafted, and submitted to President Grant, who, in turn, 
ene it to the Senate. It was rejected in February, 


The Canadian tariff of 1879 carried the provision before re- 
ferred to. 


In 1890 Canada again sent representatives to Washington to 
secure a reciprocity treaty with this country; that was during 
the administration of President Harrison and when Mr. Blaine 
was Secretary of State. Negotiations were pending for a couple 
of years. In 1892 the Senate pussed a resolution requesting 
the President to transmit to the Senate all information per- 
taining thereto. And now I want to read from President Har- 
rison’s message on the subject: 


The result of the conference as to the practicability of arranging a 
reciprocity treaty with the Dominion of Canada Is clearly stated in 
the letter of Mr. Blaine, and was anticipated, I think, by bim and 
every other thoughtful American who had considered the subject. A 
reciprocity treaty limited to the exchange of natural products would 
have been such only in form. The benefits of such a treaty would 
have inured almost acholly to Canada, Previous criments on this 
line had becn unsatisfactory to this Government. A treaty that should 
be reciprocal in fact and of mutual advantage must necessarily have 
embraced an Important list of manufactured articles and haye secured 
to the United States a free or favored introduction— 


I ask you to mark the language “free or favored introduc- 
tion,“ because I will refer to that proposition a little later on— 


of these articles into Canada as against the world; but it was not 
belleved the Canadian ministry was ready to propose or assent to such 
an arrangement. + is not for this Government to argue 
against this announcement of Canadian official opinion. It must be 
accepted, however, I think, as the statement of a condition which places 
an insuperable barrier in the way of that large and beneficial inter- 
course and reciprocal trade which might otherwise be developed between 
the United States and the Dominion, 


President Harrison understood clearly the theory of a recipro- 
eal trade agreement, which, expressed in simple form, is that 
our country should receive some consideration for concessions 
granted to Canada; that when we let Canada into our mar- 
kets we should be given aecess to Canadian markets; that 
access to Canadian markets on the same terms as other nations 
is not a consideration for opening our markets to Canada, a 
principle that seems to have been entirely ignored in drafting 
the agreement before us. President Harrison submits with his 
message a letter from Mr. Blaine. 

The name of James G. Blaine is connected perhaps more 
than any other great leader of our party with the policy of 
reciprocity, and I desire that the record show the light in 
which he viewed the subject at that time, when substantially 
the same proposition as is now proposed was before him. 

I may be pardoned for digressing long enough to say that I 
was raised in the Republican faith; my belief in the policies of 
the Republican Party has strengthened as the years have passed. 
I came into manhood’s estate when the Plumed Knight” was 
the matchless leader of our party, and I have never ceased my 
admiration for his leadership or for the policies he adyocated. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Blaine says: 


At the first conference, on February 10, the commissioners stated that 
they were authorized by the Canadian Government to propose tlie re- 
newal of the reciprocity treaty of 1854—which was terminated in 1808 
5 the action of the Congress of the United States with such modifica- 
tions and extensions as the altered circumstances of both countries and 
their respective interests 5 55 seem to require. 

In answer to an inquiry, the commissioners stated that the modifica- 
tions or extensions contemplated in the schedules of articles should be 
8 to natural products, and should not embrace manufactured 
articles. 

The commissioners were informed that the Government of the United 
States would not be N to renew the 1775 of 1854 nor to agree 
upon any commercial reciprocity which should be confined to natural 
products alone; and that, in view of the great development of industrial 
interests in the United States and of the changed conditions of the com- 
mercial relations of the two countries since the treaty of 1854 was 
negotiated, it was regarded of essential importance that a list of manu- 
factured goods should be included in the schedules of articles for free or 
favored exchange in any reciprocity arrangement which might be made. 

The commissioners then inquired if the Government of the United 
States would expect to havo preferential treatment extended to the list 
of manufactured goods of the United States on their introduction into 
Canada by virtue of a reciprocity treaty, or whether it would regard 
the Canadian Government as at liberty to extend the same favors to the 
manufactured goods of other countrics not parties to the treaty on their 
introduction into Canada. 
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That identical proposition is presented to us under the pro- 
posed agreement, and now let us see what answer Mr. Blaine 
gave. His reply was as follows: 

The Baie er them was that it was the desire of the Government 
of the Uni States to make a reciprocity convention which would be 
exclusive in its application to the United States and Canada, and that 
other countries which are not parties to it should not enjoy gratuitously 
the favors which the two hboring countries might reciprocally con- 
cede to each other for valuable considerations and at a large sacrifice of 
their respective revenues. > 

I call particular attention to what Mr. Blaine says as to other 
countries enjoying gratuitously the privileges which we have 
purchased by giving Canada free access to our markets. 

President Harrison, in his fourth annual message, again dis- 
cussed the matter, concluding with this sentence: 

The benefits of an exchange of natural products would be almost 
wholly with the people of Canada. 

I now come to one of blessed memory, whose public life and 
career were intimately associated with the protective policy of 
the Republican Party, and who was one of its greatest leaders, 
but whose name, I regret to say, has been used to conjure favor 
for an agreement for which not one sentence or one syllable ever 
uttered by him could be construed as in its favor. I refer to 
William McKinley. [Applause.] In his inaugural address in 
1897 President McKinley said: 

The end in view Is always to be the opening up of new markets for the 
posi of our coun by granting concessions to the products of other 

ds that we need and can not produce ourselves, and which do not in- 
volve any loss of labor of our own people, but tend to increase their 
prosperity. } 

I thought of these words when the distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] was making his speech. It was 
indeed entertaining to observe the labored effort of my good 
friend from Connecticut to square his present attitude with the 
attitude of our party and with his former attitude on this great 
economic question. As he walked back and forth, up this aisle 
and then up this, his face at times resembling the grim visage 
of Moloch, and again speaking with such pathos that you could 
imagine the tears dropping from his words, I was reminded 
of the description by Tolstol, in one of his novels, of a character 
who employed “one half his faculties in deceiving himself and 
the other half in trying to give an appearance of reason to his 
illusions.” [Laughter.] 

And now I want to refer to the last speech of McKinley at 
Buffalo, which has been so tortured by excerptation, in which 
he said: 


By sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our home 
production, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. A 
system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities mani- 
festly essential to the continued and healthful growth of our export 
trade. We must not repose in faneled securi that we can forever 
sell everything and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible, 
it would not be best for us or for those with whom we deal, We should 
take from our customers such of thelr products as we can use without 
harm to our industries and Inbor. Reprod Is the natural outgrowth 
of our F development under the domestic policy now 
firmly esta ed, 

What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must haye a 
vent abroad. The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and 
we should sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying will 
15 nE g and productions and thereby make a greater demand 

or home r. 

The period of exclusivencss is past. The expansion of our trade and 
commerce is the pressin 2 Commercial wars are unprofitable. 
A policy of good will an iendly trade relations will preyent reprisals. 
Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the times; meas- 
ures of retaliation are not. 

If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue 
or to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they 
not be employed to extend and promote our markets abrond? 


It will be noted that McKinley predicated his statement on 
the foundation stone that whatever agreement is made must be 
without harm to our industries or labor. 

In the Republican national platform of 1900 our party de- 
clared : 


We favor the associated policy of Ree peneys so directed as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce, 
in return for free foreign markets, 


And in 1904 our national platform declared as follows: 

We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we belleve in the 
adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, includ- 
ing commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can be 
effected consistent with the principles of protection and without injury 
to American agriculture, American labor, or any American industry. 

Such is a brief review of the former treaty and the attitude 
of the United States and Canada in respect to it. It shows that 
the former treaty was substantially the same as the present 
pact. It shows that the treaty of 1854 was abrogated by the 
United States because it was injurious to the interests of this 
country. It shows that for half a century Canada has been 
sitting on the doorstep of our Government, repeatedly and per- 
sistently seeking 2 renewal of that treaty. It shows that our 
country has consistently, during all of this time, refused to 


enter into such a treaty on the ground that it would not be re- 

ciprocal and would not be for the interests of our people. It 

shows that our greatest statesmen from Lincoln down to the 
present, including such names as John Sherman, Elihu Wash- 
burne, Zachariah Chandler, Justin Morrill (the father of the Re- 

publican policy of protection), William B. Allison, William H. 

Seward, Ulysses S. Grant, Benjamin Harrison, James G. Blaine, 

William McKinley, and many others have of record repudiated 

the former treaty and opposed such so-called reciprocity as 

Canada has heretofore offered and now proposes. In view of 

the undisputed facts and records of history, the statement of 

Mr. Knox that the abolition of the former treaty was a back- 

ward step” is indeed most remarkable. 

I submit on this branch of the subject that the pact before us 
is not in harmony with the policy of the Republican Party nor 
any of its platform declarations, nor with the position of our 
leading statesmen. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER—PACT NOT IN HARMONY WITH POLICY OF 
PARTY—NEW SOIL IN COMPETITION WITH OLD—WILL BE UNFAIR TO 
AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF THIS COUNTRX—CANADIAN FARMER SUB- 
SIDIZED—CONDITIONS COMPARED. 

I will now turn briefly to its effect on the farmers of our 
country. During the last Congress I submitted some remarks 
on this branch of the subject. Other gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me have ably covered it. I do not, therefore, feel justified 
in discussing it with the detail I otherwise would. The effect 
and, indeed, the very purpose of the bill is to place the products 
of the farm in free and open competition with Canada. Its 
advocates on the Republican side, while claiming adherence to 
the protective policy of our party, propose to exclude the farmer 
from the application of that policy. Their position and the 
manifest effect of the bill is an abandonment of the protective 
policy, so far as the farmer is concerned. When that policy is 
abandoned as to one-third of our people—one-third of our pro- 
ducers—the policy fails. Our party has never before urged a 
policy of half protection and half free trade. The Democratic 
side favor the bill, saying it is a step in the right direction. 
They say, Let's have free trade for the farmer first and for 
all later on.“ 

We have witnessed during the debate on this feature of the 
bill a most remarkable variety of excuses and apologies. By 
some it is averred that the cost of living should be reduced, and 
that this reduction will come from competition of Canadian 
products with the products of American farmers. Others glide 
quickly over this phase of the question, and with labored effort 
seek to show that it will not affect the farmer. It is interesting 
to listen to the gentlemen from our large centers, whose knowl- 
edge of agriculture comes chiefly from looking through the win- 
dows of Pullman palace cars, speeding 60 miles an hour, dis- 
cuss farming. Some, indeed, like the gentleman who is said to 
have conducted the negotiations with Canada—I refer to Mr. 
Pepper, whose contribution on the subject was presented as a 
Senate document—hayve the temerity to affirm that it will bene- 
fit the farmer. 

Not only is this measure inconsistent with the protective pol- 
icy for which our party has stood in the past, but it is in direct 
contravention of our last national platform and the recent defi- 
nitely announced policy of our party, both on the part of our 
President and the Republican side of Congress. We have cre- 
ated a Tariff Board for the purpose of securing information as a 
basis of applying the measure of protection announced in our last 
national platform—the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad. A partial report has been submitted. It includes 
the conditions in Canada and in this country on this very sub- 
ject. It shows a difference in cost of production of farm prod- 
ucts in Canada and the United States. It shows conclusively a 
difference in the price of farm products in the two countries. 
And yet it is absolutely ignored, I am one of those who have 
believed and still believe in a tariff board that will inyestigate 
and report the facts for the information of Congress. We have 
an able board, a board that has the confidence of all, and yet it 
is proposed to proceed headlong, without giving its report any 
consideration whatever. I protest against such action. 

I was much impressed by the description of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hrnns] of the decadence of New England 
farming between the years 1860-1890, It recalled to my mind 
a conversation I had with a gentleman in my own State just 
a few months ago. He was born and passed his boyhood days 
on a New England farm and then joined the movement west- 
ward, locating in Iowa, As the evening shadows of life ap- 
proached, his mind wandered back to the old home and he longed 
to return once more to the environments of his childhood days. 
At last he went back, and getting off at the station, his heart 
full of tender memories as he drew near to the sacred scenes 
of those early days, with the pictured faces of loved ones before 
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him, started for the old home; and I shall never forget the 
touching pathos with which he told how he was unable even to 
find the spot. Decacence had done its work. The farm, the 
home, was no more. Nothing but desolation. Sadly he turned 
his face again to the West. That is what competition with the 
new soil of the West did to the agriculture of New England. 
What will that vast empire of new and fertile land in western 
Canada do to our Middle West if thrown into free competition? 
I am here to protect the interests of our American farmers 
‘and leave solicitude for Canadian farmers to Canadian repre- 
sentatives. [Applause.] 

The movement of rural population las always followed the 
opening up of new soil. You can go back in the history of our 
own country and trace the movement from New England west- 
ward. There is a reason for it. Old soil can not compete with 
new soil on an equal basis. The cost of production is less on 
new soil than on old soil. With the use of soil comes the 
necessity for rotation of crops, for fertilizing, putting back into 
the soil that which is taken out. This is a material element of 
cost. The deserted farms of New England, as well as other 
Fastern States, until recent years tell the story. Right across 
the Potomac, in Virginia, within sight of our own eyes was 
once n thriving agricultural section. To-day the country is 
flooded with literature telling of Virginin farms that can be 
purchased for less than the value of the improyements—beauti- 
ful homes standing tenantless. In recent years, since farm 
prices haye become remunerative, there has been a movement 
to reclaim the abandoned farms of New England and of Vir- 
ginia and other places, but if the prices of farm products are 
not maintained at a relatively remunerative figure this move- 
ment will stop. I am in favor of conserving our own lands. 

The movement that has taken place in this country has been 
followed, to some extent, in the movement to western Canada, 
but it will be greatly emphasized if this measure becomes a law. 
Fortunately I come from a section of the country that has 
some knowledge of Canada. We know that the farmers of the 
West have been lured to Canada by the cheapness of her lands. 
The friends and neighbors and relatives of our people have 
journeyed there; some have remained, others have invested. 
In nearly every town in our State will be found real estate 
agents advertising Canadian lands. In brief, our people know 
something about the subject. 

If this measure passes, the movement to Canada will be 
greatly increased. It is admitted that already its influence is 

being felt. I am not in favor of encouraging emigration from 

this country to Canada. We need the sturdy farmers of this 
country; we can not afford to lose them. We want to populate 
our own soil, intensify our farming, make rural life attract- 
ive, and encourage in every fair and legitimate way our agri- 
cultural resources. We should not ignore the very basis of our 
prosperity. 

It seems to me superfluous to discuss the proposition that 
$150 per acre land can not compete with land at from $10 to 
$25 per acre with equal fertility. The report of the Tariff 
Board gives the average value per acre of improved land in 
Towa in 1910 as $109, in Alberta, $20; in Saskatchewan, $22; 
Manitoba, $29. 

What makes the difference in the value of land? Not soil 
alone. The character and fertility of soil is, of course, impor- 
tant, but there are other considerations. The settled state of 
the country brings educational advantages. Schools are main- 
tained where the boys and girls can obtain an education. This 
affects the value of land. Some of the greatest statesmen of 
our country and captains of industry and finance began their 
education in the country school. Every farmer believes in edu- 
eation. Proximity to places of worship and churches also 
affects the value of land. 

Then there is a social value to Jand—the communal spirit of 
the neighborhood; oppertunity for exchanging visits; forming 
friendships; the advantages of associations of a social, political, 
agricultural, religious, fraternal, or other nature; all promoted 
by the incidents of a settled country, such as good roads, tele- 
phones, free rural mail service, railway and interurban service, 
easy access to numerous cities and towns. Again, there is the 
question of market accessibility, both for buying and selling. 

All of these affect the value of land just as they affect the 
value of real estate, either business or residential, in the city. 
The land itself may not be any better or may not be more fer- 
tile or more productive per acre than land that does not have 
these advantages and the value of which is far less. Our lands 
have this value; the lands of northwestern Canada do not. The 
farmers there are pioneering, just as our farmers did years ago. 
Our farmers have helped to develop our country and have con- 
tributed their share in payment of these advantages which now 
give to their land its present value. Is it fair, is it just, is it 


defensible to place them in open competition as to their prod- 
ucts wth the Canadian farmer, with his new and fertile soil and 
cheap land? 

I will insert in the Recorp a table which I prepared showing 
the average yield per acre in the United States and in Iowa 
and in Canada of various farm products in the year 1909. The 
figures in this table are taken from the Canadian yearbook of 
1909 and the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States for 1909: 


SSS 


SSS SS888 


S888 


It will be noted from these tables that in the articles enumer- 
ated the average yield per acre is greater in Canada than in the 
United States, or even in Iowa, which we think is the best 
farming State in the Union. 

I shall not stop to discuss the question of prices; that there 
is a difference between the price of farm products in Canada 
and in the United States enn not be successfully controverted; 
that Canada is already a large exporter of farm products is 
true, and that her exports will inerease is equally true. How 
ean it benefit our farmers to throw her surplus agricultural 
products into American markets? But they say the price of 
farm products is fixed in Liverpool, and the old delusion of the 
markets of the world has been resurrected during this debate. 
No one has yet reconciled this argument with the difference in 
price that obtains in towns along the Canadian border. Take 
Portal, N. Dak., and North Portal, Canada, a street dividing the 
two, where, as the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Hanna] 
has pointed out, there is a marked difference in the price of 
wheat, barley, flax, and other products raised in the same com- 
munity, on the same soil, with the same transportation facili- 
ties—just a narrow strip of 80 feet dividing the two. The 
farmers of this country know the difference between a home 
market for the substantial part of their products and shipping 
them to the seacoast, and then 3,000 miles across the sea to be 
sold to the underpaid Jabor of London and Liverpool. Canada 
knows the same thing. Jf not, why has she been knocking at 
our door for half a century to get into our markets? She 
realizes their value, even if some of the gentlemen on this floor 
do not. y 

There is one point to which I wish to direct attention before 
it escapes me. I want to say to the Democratic Members 
from the North who represent agricultural districts that you 
will have a hard time explaining to your constituents why 
you voted for free trade on all the products of the farmer of the 
North, while the farmers of the South, where the control of 
your party lies, retain protection on their principal products, 
such as rice, tobacco, cotton, sugar, and other things. I do not 
wish to draw sectional differences into this debate, but I shall 
not sit silently by and permit such discriminatory legislation to 
be passed without a protest. 

Returning after this digression, I will refer briefly to the 
policy of the provincial governments of Canada in subsidizing 
their agricultural interests. In the reports of our Consular 
Service in Canada, in the Daily Consular and Trade Report, are 
found frequent mention of the steps taken in this direction. The 
Canadian Provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, are establish- 
ing grain elevators. The same Provinces, as well as others, are 
also subsidizing the dairy industry through Government cream- 
erles, and, in addition, farmers living at a distance from a 
creamery can ship their cream without cost—that is to say, the 
express charges are paid. Consul General John E. Jones, of 
Winnipeg, Canada, in a report of recent date, tells of the im- 
petus given to the industry, I read as follows: 

The records show that before the creamery was opened, in 1908, dairy 
butter was worth 123 cents in trade; from wy. 1 to the end of October 
the lowest price the Government paid was 214 cents and the highest 
price 314 cents per pound of butter fat. This was cash and the pay- 
ments were made twice a month. 

Can anyone doubt what will be the result, so far as the pro- 
duction in Canada is concerned, with the aid of Government sub- 
sidy? Can our farmers compete with the cheap lands of Canada 
aided by Government subsidy? Is it fair that we should expect 
them to? 

This is not a new policy for Canada. She did the same thing 
for the cheese industry, which developed until Canada is one of 
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the great cheese-producing countries of the world. In 1909 
Canada exported to Great Britain alone 164,090,903 pounds of 
cheese. 

Already Canada is exporting butter. Her export of butter to 
Great Britain in 1909 was 5,353,770 pounds. Will it not be just 
as easy to develop the dairy industry in Canada through Goy- 
ernment subsidy as it has the cheese industry? To my mind, 
easier. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. From whom does the Canadian Gov- 
ernment get the funds with which they are subsidizing these 
farmers? 

Mr. PICKETT. I do not know. I suppose they get them 
from the people; but that is immaterial on this point. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I just wanted to know from curi- 
osity. 

Mr. PICKETT. It is immaterial to the question so long as 
they do it. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. ‘They tax the farmer to get it, do they 
not? 

Mr. PICKETT. I do not know as to that. I am not familiar 
with the taxing laws of Canada, but understand the taxes on 
farmers are very low. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I would like to know one other thing. 
You spoke a moment ago about certain people not being af- 
fected by this Canadian reciprocity while the northern farmer 
was affected by haying his protective tariff stricken down. As 
a compensation for that the Canadian tariff against the north- 
ern farmer is also stricken down, is it not? 

Mr. PICKETT. Oh, yes; but we are not exporting north- 
ern farm products into Canada in any considerable amount. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is there not as much benefit in the 
one as there is injury in the other? 

Mr. PICKETT. There certainly is not. If the percentage 
in the increase of Canadian production of farm products con- 
tinues for the next 15 years as it has in the past 8 years, and 
the same increase obtains in this country as in the past 8 years, 
the production of Canada will equal the production of the 
United States in practically all farm products except corn. 
Canada has a population of less than 8,000,000, while our 
population is over 90,000,000; therefore her surplus will in- 
crease in much greater proportion. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. We now produce a surplus, and so 
does Canada, and will not our exports and hers go to the same 
foreign market? 

Mr. PICKETT. That is the difference between the policy of 
the gentleman’s party and mine. We have been trying for 50 
years to build up a home market that will consume the prod- 
ucts of the farm [applause on the Republican side], and now 
that we are reaching that point you propose to destroy the home 
market by putting the farmer in free competition with other 
countries. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is it not essential to the welfare of 
the American farmer that he should be able to reach out and 
grasp the foreign market for his surplus, and is it not true that 
the commercial greatness of this country is due to the fact that 
the American farmer produces a large surplus and sends it 
abroad? Now, does the gentleman say that we ought to limit 
the production of the farmers of the United States to home 
consumption? 

Mr. PICKETT. The gentleman does not understand me, I 
said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman from Iowa state, if he 
knows, how many farmers have left the States in the last 10 
years and gone to Manitoba? 

Mr. PICKETT, I do not know that I can answer the gentle- 
man. I have no figures as to Manitoba alone. I have seen a 
statement that some 400,000 Americans have removed to Canada 
within the past five years. The Canadian Government shows 
that 72,849 settlers came from the United States to Canada dur- 
ing the year 1909. ‘The gentleman from Washington [Mr. LA 
FOoLLetre] calls my attention to an article in Hampton’s Maga- 
zine, which states that 500,000 Americans have passed over to 
Canada during the last nine years, 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman from Iowa state how 
many stayed in Canada? 

Mr. PICKETT. I do not have the statistics showing that 
fact, but the development of western Canada is largely from 
this country. 5 

Just a word relative to the importation of Canadian cattle. 
An attempt has been made to show that this bill will benefit 
our farmers, and before I forget it I want to refer to the re- 


markable contribution given us on this subject by Mr. Pepper, 
which, as I have already stated, was ordered printed as a 
document by the Senate. The gentleman’s name does not ap- 
pear on the document as the author of the article. However, in 
another publication since issued he is given credit for it. I 
read from the subdivision of the article entitled“ Where the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement benefits the farmer.” It will 
be recalled that Mr. Pepper was one of the commissioners who 
were sent to Canada for the purpose of conducting the nego- 
tiations which resulted in this agreement. As a fair sample of 
the fairness with which he discusses the matter, I read from his 
article as follows: 

The sheep raisers of the United States will be materially benefited by 
getting their sheep into Canada free. The Dominion, through its de- 
partment of agriculture, is now taking means to Increase the Canadian 
supply of 2205 Under the Proen tariff of 25 per cent, 5 5 to the 
value of $220,000 Imported into Canada from the United States have 
paid duties in excess of $55,000. 

For the year ending March 31, 1910, the United States shipped 
to Canada 35,844 sheep, of the value of $181,492, with a tariff 
levied of $32,878; at least, these are the figures submitted by 
the President in the tables attached to his message. Just where 
Mr. Pepper secured his figures does not appear. However, he 
omitted to state that during the same year Canada shipped into 
the United States 103,519 sheep of the value of $527,087, on 
which the United States collected a duty of $103,519. Mr. Pep- 
per’s statement justifies the application of the old adage of Ben- 
an eae, that “ half the truth is often a great lie.” [Ap- 
Plause. 

Mr. Pepper also seems to think, and the same argument has 
been adduced by others, that our farmers will be benefited by 
the free importation of cattle from Canada. 

I do not haye the figures on cattle alone, but the Canadian 
Yearbook tells us that for the year 1909 Canada exported 
over $51,000,000 of animals and their produce, of which only 
about $7,000,000 came to the United States, While on this sub- 
ject, there is another point to which I desire to allude, and 
that is the treaty entered into between Canada and France just 
a few years since. The draft of the treaty as originally sub- 
mitted provided for the import into France at the minimum 
duty of cattle fattened for slaughter. The French Senate re- 
fused to ratify the convention unless cattle fattened for slaugh- 
ter were excluded, and to this Canada finally acceded. The 
purpose was to protect the meat-producing interests of France. 
In brief, the French farmer could replenish his herds for dairy, 
breeding, or other purposes, but would be protected from com- 
petition as to fattened cattle. Will some one tell me why our 
Government should be less concerned in the protection of the 
meat producers of this country than the French Government 
was for the farmers of France? In the one case 3,000 miles of 
ocean divided the competitors, while in the case before us is 
the imaginary line we baye heard so much about. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the exhaustive debate that has al- 
ready taken place on this branch of the subject, I will not con- 
sume any more time in a further discussion of it. 

WHAT DOES CANADA GIVE US?—rIOWA—OUR MANUFACTURERS Nor GIVEN 
ACCESS TO CANADIAN MARKETS—CANADA'S INTERNAL POLICY AN IMPOrR- 
TANT CONSIDERATION—OTHER COUNTRIES SECURE SAME CONCESSIONS 
GRATUITOUSLY. 

I now turn to another phase of the subject that bears directly. 
on the question of reciprocity. The debate thus far has been 
confined almost wholly to the effect on the people of this coun- 
try of the free importation from Canada of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The question of what we are getting in exchange has 
not been discussed. So far as the free admission of Canadian 
products is concerned, that could be covered by our own legis- 
lation, without respect to Canada or the concurrence of Can- 
ada therein. Of course Canada would be glad to have the tar- 
iff duties removed from all Canadian articles. If the agree- 
ment is to be sustained on the theory that it is reciprocal, then 
we should look to the concessions granted to us by Canada, 
and this phase of the subject, as I have suggested, has received 
little, if any, consideration during the debate. While Iowa 
is an agricultural State, and I regard agriculture as the basis 
of our prosperity, it is also true that we are developing along 
industrial lines, and the people of Iowa of all classes, both 
urban and rural, are beginning to realize the importance of 
the dual development. Our farmers realize the yalne of hay- 
ing a better market near their farms, and, on the other hand, 
our manufacturers realize the importance of the prosperity of 
the farmers and are interested in promoting agricultural 
development. The “booster” spirit is abroad in our State. 
A movement has been inaugurated for the cooperation of our 
industrial and agricultural interests. Booster” meetings are 
being held, and during the recent session of our legislature a 
law was placed on the statute books providing an official trade- 
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mark for Iowa goods—‘ Made in Iowa.“ Iowa goods for 
Iowa people” is the slogan. I am deeply interested, as a citi- 
zen of the State, in this movement. I also believe in the same 
principle for our Nation. 

Iowa, is strategically located for the manufacture of many 
articles, and especially of agricultural implements, and this 
is particularly true so far as the market of western Canada is 
concerned, Our manufacturers of the Middle West are as 
accessible to Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta as are the 
eastern portions of Canada; and if given access to that sec- 
tion of Canada where great agricultural development will take 
place, we would undoubtedly rapidly develop the manufacture 
of agricultural implements. 

It has been held out that we are given access to Canadian 
markets, particularly as to agricultural implements, “on ad- 
vantageous terms.“ This, if true, would be in accord with the 
theory of reciprocity, for if we open our markets to Canada for 
practically all Canada wants—that is, our markets for her farm 
products—then we in turn should be compensated therefor by 
access to Canadian markets. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for one more question? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman said that all Canada 
wanted in our markets was to find a market for her agricul- 
tural products. Does the gentleman think Canada would 
be averse to selling her timber products in this country, and 
does the gentleman not really think that to get her lumber 
and wood pulp and paper here is the moving cause for this 
treaty? Would that not benefit these very farmers in Iowa 
that the gentleman is talking about—give them cheaper lumber 
with which to build their barns? 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has apparently been giving his attention to other things 
rather than an examination of the facts relative to this sub- 
ject. With reference to the desire of Canada to give to our 
country the products of her forests, I remind the gentleman 
that the various Provinces of Canada impose an export tax 
on logs, so that we do not get her forest products unre- 
stricted. The Canadian Government, as its representatives 
point out in their correspondence with our Secretary of State, 
have “no power and no desire” to interfere with the Prov- 
inces in respect to these restrictions, speaking with special ref- 
erence to pulp, printing paper, etc. I have here a recent re- 
port, dated March 24, 1911, from the consul at Owen Sound, 
Ontario, who reports as follows: 

There is $3,550,000 capital invested in sawmill plants and the 

ulpments necessa to convert the standing timber into lumber. 
That as much more Ís inyested by each company in timber and lumber 
land is a fair estimate. This would make o total investment of 
American capital $7,100,000 in the lumber industry in this part of 
Ontario. This investment of American capital Js largely due to the 
export duty on Canadian logs. Before the duty was put on the logs 
were rafted to the American side and then manufactured Into lumber, 
but after that went into force the American firms were obliged to do 
the manufacturing on Canadian soil so as to save the export duty on 
thelr product. 

This same condition exists throughout Canada, and if, as the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] suggests, Canada 
is so anxious to unload the products of her forests on us, why 
does she not adjust her internal laws so as to permit it? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, In that connection I will say that in 
five fiscal years Canada shipped into this country $98,000,000 
of lumber more than we shipped up there. 

Mr. PICKETT. That may be true; but under their internal 
laws they have forced American capital into Canada, for the 
purpose of manufacturing the lumber. There is no question. 
about that. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, If our tariff had not been against it 
they would have shipped very much more lumber here. 

Mr. PICKETT. That may be true. I voted for n reduction 
of the duty on lumber during the last Congress, when the Payne 
bill was being considered, and the reduction would have pre- 
valled if it had received the support of the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, We will be prepared for it once more, 
and on this agreement too. 

Mr. PICKETT. Not under this agreement. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. No; but we will get lumber on the 
free list sure. 

Mr. PICKETT. You do not propose it in the present agree- 
ment. Rough lumber is on the free list, but farmers do not use 
rough lumber. 

I was speaking on the question of the access given under this 
agreement to our manufacturers of agricultural implements in 
Canadian markets. I discussed this question in the last Con- 
gress and do not desire to cover the same phase of it again, 
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I stated that 
there is no material concession given to our manufacturers of 


I will, however, summarize what I then said. 


agricultural implements. On a number of more important 
articles, like traction, portable, and gasoline engines, manure 
spreaders, pumps, and windmills, there is no reduction in the 
Canadian duty. As to some others, there is a reduction of 2} 
points, and on others of 5 points; the lowest Canadian duty is 
15 per cent, and ranging from that up to 30 per cent, and if it 
be true, as advocates of this measure urge, that there is no sub- 
stantial difference in the cost of manufacturing in Canada and 
this country, then it would follow that these concessions are 
immaterial, and certainly can not be claimed as an equivalent 
consideration for the concessions which we have given to Can- 
ada. 

When I addressed the House on this question during the last 
Congress I referred to the construction given to the favored- 
nation clause by other countries, and that under such construc- 
tion Canada would be compelled to give to every couutry with 
whom she has such a treaty the same concessions given to the 
United States under this agreement and without any equivalent 
consideration therefor. That is to say, gratuitously. It will be 
recalled that this very question was raised by Mr. Blaine and 
by President Harrison, from whom I have quoted. The state- 
ment which I made at that time was questioned. It is, how- 
ever, no longer in doubt. It has been eliminated from con- 
troversy by a very valuable contribution on Tariff Relations 
with Canada, by Mr. Frank R. Rutter, tariff expert of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, and published by said de- 
partment as Tariff Series No. 26, from which I now quote: 

The commercial relations of Canada with various countries are based, 
in part, on unconditional most-favored-nation treatment, in part on 
1 5 7 commercial agreements, and, in respect to Imports from the 

nited Kingdom and British 8 on preferential treatment 
which is not applicable to imports from any forcign country. By virtue 
of the most-favored-nation clause in a number of British treaties which 
are applicable to the colonics, every concession in duty to raf foreign 
country is immediately extended to the favored nations. To this group 
of countries all of the concessions made to France by the 1907 conven- 
tion were at once granted, and a provision to the same effect is con- 
tained in the resolution introduced y the Canadian minister of finance 
on January 26, 1911, in the case of any reductions in duty to be ac- 
corded imports from the United States. 

Mr. Rutter then proceeds to name the countries that will re- 
ceive the same concessions as the United States and without any 
consideration therefor. The countries are Argentina, Austria- 
Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, Japan, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Venezuela. He also names the 
colonies that will be entitled to the British preferential: Ber- 
muda, British West Indies, British Guiana, British India, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and other British colonies. 

Further, that France, Algeria, and French colonies will re- 
ceive the lowest rate applicable to articles specified in the 
Franco-Canadian convention from any foreign country, and that 
Belgium and Netherlands the rates of intermediate tariff, but 
not special rates on all articles specified in Franco-Canadian 
convention, 

So that it is now settled beyond controversy that the United 
States will receive no favored treatment in Canadian markets, 
but, on the contrary, our country will purchase for all these 
other countries the same concessions accorded to us and the 
United States will be entitled to the privilege of mecting the 
eompetition of these other countries in Canadian markets. 

I will now turn for a few moments to the internal policy of 
Canada under which Canada has absolute power to render in- 
effective the concessions granted under the agreement. Thus 
far in the debate no reference has been made to the Canadian 
patent laws, to my mind a very material consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield 15 minutes additional to the gentle- 
man. ; 

Mr. PICKETT. I now read from the patent act of Canada, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906: 

38. Every patent shall, unless otherwise ordered by the commissioner 
as hereinafter provided, be subject, and expressed to be subject, to tho 
following conditions: 

(a) Such patent and all the rights and privileges thereby granted 
shall cease and determine, and the patent shall be null and vold at the 
end of two years from the date thereof, unless the patentee or his legal 
representatives, within that period or an authorized extension thereof, 
commence, and after such commencement, continuously carry on in 
Canada the construction or manufacture of the invention patented in 
such a manner that any person desiring to use it may obtain it, or 
cause it to be made for him at a reasonable price, at some manufactory 
or establishment for 1575 75 or . It in Canada. 

(ù) If, after the expiration of 12 months from the granting of a 
patent, or an authorized extension of such period, the patentee or 
patentees, or any of them or his or their or any of their legal repre- 
sentatives, for the whole or a part of his or their or any of their Inter. 
est in the patent, import or cause to be imported into Canada the in- 
vention for which the patent is granted, such patent shall be vold as 
185 me 8 of the person or persons so importing or causimg to be 
mported. 
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Canada uses her patent laws for the purpose of protecting 
her industries, encouraging their development, and securing new 
industries. Under her patent laws she is able to force American 
inventors who secure Canadian patents either to sell their 


patents or manufacture the articles in Canada. To what extent 
this has been done I can not definitely state. It is a matter of 
such importance, however, and of such materiality to this 
agreement that it is strange the State Department has not 
investigated it thoroughly and given us information thereon. I 
do know that a number of manufacturing establishinents in my 
State have been compelled to build branch factories in Canada 
in order to sell in Canadlan markets. I hold in my hand letters 
from gentlemen representing two separate manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Towa, each of which has a branch factory in 
Canada, stating in substance that they were forced to establish 
their branch factories in Canada because of the Canadian 
patent laws. I know the same thing to be true of other manu- 
facturing establishments in my State, and the samé condition 
will be found, I am informed, in many other States. 

The reports of our consuls found in the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports tell the story of American capital being brought 
into Canada in the construction of branch factories. In a recent 
report it is stated that 184 American factories have established 
branches in Canada, with an estimated capital of $283,000,000. 
I do not say that all of them have been compelled to do so by 
virtue of the patent laws of Cannda; I affirm, however, that it 
is true of many. It seems to me that it is a proper matter to 
be considered and carefully weighed in approving this proposed 
trade agreement. Jf we are to enter into an agreement with 
Canada under which certain concessions are granted, it is our 
duty to see that the contract will be effective. What avail 
the agreement even as to the slight reductions given, when 
Canada, under her patent laws, can render the concessions 
absolutely ineffective and can require our manufacturers hold- 
ing Canadian patents either to sell them or to send their money 
to Canada for the purpose of manufacturing there? 

There is another interesting law in Canada, known as the 
“dumping clause” of their tariff law, which is as follows: 

CUSTOMS TARIFF, 1907. 

6. In the case of articles exported to Canada of a class or kind made 
or produced in Canada, if the export or actual sellin, rice to an im- 
porter in Canada be less than the fair market value of the same article 
when sold for home consumption in the usual and ordinary course in 
the country whence exported to Canada at the time of its exportation 
to Canada there shall, in addition to the duties otherwise established, 
be levied, collected, and paid on such article, on its importation into 
Canada, a special duty (or dumping duty) equal to the difference be- 
tween the said selling price of the article for export and the said fair 
market value thereof for home consumption ;. and such special duty (or 
dumping duty) shall be levied, collected, and paid on such article, 
although it is not otherwise dutiable. 

While I do not have time to discuss it, it will be seen that it 
provides another method by which Canada can protect her in- 
dustries, and it is susceptible of such administration, 

I have called attention to these matters for the reason that 
they seem to me to be materially related to the question of the 
consideration the United States is receiving from Canada. Even 
though the consideration be slight, it should be made effective. 
How can we justify approving a contract without doing so? 

RELATIVE TRADE CONDITIONS. 


There is still another phase of the subject to which I desire 
to allude if this agreement is to be considered from the stand- 
point of reciprocity. Attached to the special message of the 
President to Congress on January 26, 1911, and on page 70 
thereof, is a table containing an analysis of the import, export, 
and total trade of Canada by countries, showing that the entire 
trade of Canada was $655,800,567 for the fiscal year 1910, of 
which the United States furnished $327,701,484; that the im- 
port trade of Canada was, in round numbers, $375,833,016, of 
which the importations from the United States were $223,501,- 
Sog; that the export trade of Canada was $279,247,551, of which 
$104,.199,675 was to the United States. These figures of course 
include the entire trade of Canada without respect to the ar- 
ticles included within the proposed agreement, 

For the proper consideration of this agreement, however, the 
figures pertaining solely to the articles included within the 
agreement should have been furnished, Fortunately the bulle- 
tin to which I have heretofore referred, entitled Trade rela- 
tions of Canada,” covers this subject. It appears that of the 
articles included in the agreement more than 80 per cent of the 
entire Canadian imports come from the United States. The 
total imports of the articles included in the agreement for the 
year ending March 31, 1910, were $41,072,185, of which the im- 
ports from the United States were $32,913,823, or, as I have 
stated, 80 per cent, so that of the articles included within this 
agreement there remains only $8,158,362 as a possible market 
in Canada for the United States, and of this there is only the 
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small amornt of $683,225 that is not included in the importa- 
tions from Great Britain aud her colonies which have a prefer- 
ential and the countries with which Canada has a favored- 
nation-clause treaty. 

The Canadian commissioners were shrewd enough in drafting 
the agreement to include the articles which would not affect 
her own markets or her own interests, I have here a British 
document, with tabulations on the sabject, which also gives the 
importation of articles included in the agreement into the United 
States. The figures are in thousand pounds, and for the purpose 
of reducing the figures I haye used $5 for the pound. The 
table shows that of articles included in the agreement the total 
imports into the United States were $101,415,000, of which the 
imports from Canada were $34,280,000, leaving a possible in- 
crease for Canada of $67,135,000, as against a possible increased 
trade of the United States with Canada, as above stated, of 
$8,158,362. Canada, however, will have favored treatment as 
to these articles in our country, while the United States will 
not have favored treatment in the markets of Canada. 

I will insert in the Recorp tables showing the foregoing facts. 
The table showing the imports into Canada of articles included 
in the agreement I take from the bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and the table showing the im- 
ports into the United States of the articles covered by the agree- 
ment I take from the British tabulation, reduced from pounds to 
dollars on the basis of $5 per pound: 


Table showing imports into Canada of articles covered by the agreement 
and also total imports for the year ending March 31, 1910. 


Total of all 
im 


Imports into Canada from— ports. 


$32, 913, 823 
6, 394, 638 
290, 510 


789, 989 
683, 225 


375, 833, 016 


Table showing imports into the United States of articles covered by the 
proposed reciprocity agreement both from Canada and from alt 
countries. 


From all 


countries in- 
From Canada. cluding 
Canada. 


Articles alread 
Dutiable artic 


5 4 
Dufiable articles now dutiable at lower rates to Canada. 


Total United States imports included under the 
rr sev esesnsacwwaccscsneee 


101, 415, 000 

The more you examine the agreement the more apparent it 
becomes that Mr. Fielding was right when he stated to the 
House of Commons of Canada that they had gained everything 
they desired, free access to our markets, “without doing any 
injustice to our manufacturers.” I am unable after a careful 
examination to find wherein the agreement can by any fair 
construction be termed a reciprocity agreement. It can not be 
sustained on that theory. No one has attempted to point out 
what Canada grants the United States, and I challenge anyone 
to show where our people are given any favorable concession 
in Canadian markets. The agreement inures wholly to the 
benefit of Canada. It is unilateral. It should be entitled, as 
Senator Chandler observed of the treaty of 1854, an act “to 
encourage emigration from the United States to Canada and to 
encourage production in Canada instead of the United States.” 

It is not reciprocal. You do violence to the term to call it so. 
It is in direct contravention of the express declaration of our 
last Republican national platform, that we are in favor of a 
protection that will measure the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. It is a repudiation of the princi- 
ple and purpose of the Tariff Board, whose findings are ignored. 
It is repugnant to the spirit of our institutions which demands 
that legislation should be applicable and equitable to all classes 
alike. 

Mr. Chairman, mindful of the interests of the people whom I 
have the honor to represent, and as well the interests of all the 
people of our country, I can not give my sanction to this 
measure. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 


1911. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, the attacks of the Repub- 
lican dissidents, upon the reciprocity pact, recoil upon their own 
heads. This is neither a Democratic concept, nor the outcome of 
n Democratic conference, but is the favorite child of a Repub- 
lican Executive, who has assembled the Congress in an extraordi- 
nary session, in order that a Republican Senate may have an- 
other opportunity to put itself in line with the action of the last 
Republican House. If this agreement is an attack upon the 
citadel of protection, it is an attack conceived and delivered 
by the leader of the Republican Party, the man who was elected 
amid the hurrahs of the standpatters, and the enthusiastic 
acclaim of the tariff barons. 

This measure is not a measure of free trade, unless our 
Republican friends are willing to admit that their President 
has become a free trader. The frenzied standpatters assert that 
reciprocity is a spear thrust into the vitals of protection. If so, 
go further, and charge that the titular head of your organiza- 
tion is a traitor to the chief tenet of your party faith. This 
measure is not a cunningly contrived attack upon prosperity, 
unless such a criticism can be justly directed against the 
recommendation of a Republican President, who was clected 
for the alleged purpose of conserving prosperity against the 
machinations of Democratic conspirators, fatally bent on mis- 
chief. So at least, we were informed by various Republican 
spellbinders, patriotically engaged in saving the country, in the 
Bryan-Taft campaign of 1908. 

If this is free trade, it is Republican free trade, for the 
President approves it, and insists that his party followers shall 
indorse his attitude. 

If this pact imperils the interests of the farmers, as as- 
serted by its stand-pat opponents, ascribe the responsibility to 
a Republican administration, and to the Republican Executive 
who negotiated the agreement with Canada. 

Truly Canadian reciprocity is a pent-up Utica, which confines 
the vituperative powers of our Republican friends within the 
narrow limits of a temperate, and chastened criticism. It is 
well that it is a product of Republican statesmanship, and is 
stamped with the stamp of Executive approbation. Otherwise 
a copious flow of barbed invective, and bitter vituperation, 
would be directed against its authors. I sympathize with my 
Republican friends. They have long misrepresented the Demo- 
cratic attitude on the tariff, and in terms of general denuncia- 
tion, assailed every suggestion of tariff reduction, or reciprocal 
trade, aS a menace to prosperity, thus avoiding any discussion 
of policies on their merits, and befogging the public mind to 
such an extent, that many sincere and serious Americans have 
earnestly believed, that in some mysterious and inexplicable, 
but sufficient fashion, the Republican Party, through its atti- 
tude on the tariff, was the country’s rock of defense against 
the economic heresies of the Democrats. But at last, the party 
of protection, as it is fond of acclaiming itself, is confronted 
with a dread and awful dilemma. Reciprocity is a measure 
of tariff reduction. If they approve this pact, and accept this 
reduction, and the change works well, then they will be 
plagued by schemes of further reduction. But if they reject 
the reciprocity pact, or amend it so as to compass its defeat, 
then they reject and flout their President, who was elected to 
afford a safe and sane administration, and to furnish policies 
that would be enthusiastically approyed, and blindly followed. 
Unhappy followers! Unhappy leader! Approve his policies, 
and you discredit yourselves. Discredit his policies, and you 
discredit your leader. 

If this bill is treason to your party, your President is the 
traitor. He has inaugurated this movement, nay, pressed it 
upon the country with superlative vigor, and incredible perti- 
nacity. Your plight is pitiable, your predicament distressing. 
At last the mills of retribution are grinding you, and the grind- 
ing is exceeding fine. But sharper than a serpent’s tooth, is the 
reflection that the author of this measure which you so bitterly 
assail, is not some wild-eyed Democrat, but one of your house- 
hold and party faith, your own familiar friend, whom you pro- 
fess to admire as a man, but reject as a leader. Others before 
you have been the authors of their own misfortunes, and in the 
bitterness of your present reflections, prostrate under the stroke 
directed by the President whom you aided to cleyate to his high 
position, perchance you may recall the lines: 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds, to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft, that quivered in his heart: 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 

- He nursed the pinion, that impelled the steel: 


While the same ‘pay that bad warmed his nest, 
Drank the last life-drop, from his blecding breast. 


I have said that this is a Republican, not a Democratic propo- 
sition. ‘The statement is correct. From the first to the last 
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word, it was conceived in secret conference between President 
Taft, and his party advisers, on the one hand, and the repre- 
sentatives of Canada on the other. In its final form, the Presi- 
dent sent it to Congress with his emphatic imprimatur. He 
has never disowned his child. On the contrary he is proud of 
its paternity. Some of the Republican standpatters, the Old 
Guard, which is now engaged in dying, as a preferable alterna- 
tive to surrender, are seeking to repudiate reciprocity. Vain 
task! The Republican Party is a house divided against itself. 
It must fall. On the one hand, ex-Speaker CAN NON, Mr. DAL- 
ZELL, Mr. ForpNey and their following, representative, as they 
claim, of Republicanism pure and undefiled, are vociferating 
against the bill as un-Republican, and un-American. But in its 
defense is found the President, the balance wheel of the Repub- 
lican organization, the man to whom the trusts turned in their 
extremity two years ago, as a sane and safe leader, the an- 
tithesis, in all respects, of his predecessor. Standing with him, 
are our friends, HILL of Connecticut, Mett of Massachusetts, 
and many others, all sturdy Republicans, who unite in saying 
that if the terms of this agreement are enacted into law— 

It will be in full accord with the practices of the Republican Party in 
the past, and with the provisions of the national Republican platform 
at the present time. 

So that whatever this reciprocity pact may be, we must view 
it as a proposition of purely Republican antecedents, which 
challenges attention, and invokes consideration on its merits. 
155 are whole, it is mischievous and dangerous, it should be 
rejected. 

But it should be given a respectful hearing, and President 
Taft and his followers should be afforded the opportunity to 
make good, in the forum of free discussion. The parentage 
of the measure compels the standpatters to exercise a repres- 
sion of utterance which must be most painful to them. To that 
extent it is a restraint upon free speech. Criticism of its 
alleged demerits, have come, and will continue to come, from 
standpat speakers, but they have been, and will be, remark- 
able for their moderation. A reproduction of what these gen- 
tlemen would like to say, if unrestrained by the exigencies of 
the situation, would be interesting, if lurid reading. 

But the embarrassment of our friends, is the opportunity of 
the Democrats. Tariff reduction, in concrete form, when urged 
by Democrats, is one thing. Tariff reduction in the guise of 
reciprocity, urged by the President, is quite another and differ- 
ent thing, in respect of the treatment that it will receive from 
the standpatters and the country. The one may be whistled 
down the winds by interested partisans, or dismissed with con- 
temptuous comment as merely another illustration of Demo- 
cratic vagaries, but the other compels the whole tribe to sit 
up, and take notice. The cry of wolf will no longer serve. 
They must produce the wolf. In this time of popular dis- 
content with the present conditions, the President has been 
quick to perceive that the old-fashioned shibboleths of the 
Republican Party, will no longer suffice to carry his party’ to 
victory. If it is vain to say peace, when there is no 
peace, and war is flagrant, it is equally vain for the standpat- 
ters to seek to stay the growing movement for cheaper living, 
within the Republican Party, by vociferous claims that all is 
well in the land. For years the standpatters have pursued the 
attitude of misrepresenting their political adversaries, and 
terrifying a timid public, by clamorously asserting that the 
policies of our party threatened disaster. But it is not so easy 
to apply this rough and ready method to the recommendations 
of the President. If his suggested policies spell danger to the 
national welfare, his opponents must point out that danger by 
sufficient, and dispassionate analysis of his recommendations. 
As against attacks from the members of his own household, 
the President is in a position to enter a general denial, and call 
for proofs. In this attitude he will be supported by the 
country. 

Now for the evidence of record, to determine who is responsi- 
ble for the reciprocity pact. In his annual message of Decem- 
ber 6, 1910, and in his special message of later date, President 
Taft writes as follows: 

By my direction the Secretary of State, dispatched two representa- 
tives of the Department of State to Ottawa, to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion Government. ‘These commissioners were 
authorized to take steps to formulate a reciprocal trade nagreemen 
and the Ottawa conferences thus begun, were adjourned, and resum 
later in Washington. In the month of January two cabinet ministers 


came to Washington, as representatives of the Dominion Governmen 
and the conferences were continued between them, and the Secretary o 


State. The result of the negotiations was, that on January 21, a 
reciprocal trade agreement was reached, the text of which is herewith 
transmitted, with accompanying correspondence, and other data. 


So much for the genesis and responsibility for this famous 
agreement. Many reckless statements, and much misleading 
matter have been made, and circulated by interested parties as 


- 
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to the effect of this agreement. Hence the confusion in a portion 
of the public mind, which does not discriminate between trade 
with the people of Canada, a like people, living in a like climate 
to ours, under substantially similar conditions, and free trade 
with the world. What does the President say in this connec- 
tion: 

It is known of all men that the general conditions that prevail in 
Canada, are the same as those which obtain In the United States in the 
mattor of agricultural products. It is said that reciprocity will injure 
the farmers. I deny it. 

A man who has anything to sell, is on the lookout for a 
good customer. The United States has many things to 
sell. She is seeking markets, and customers the world over. 
Our neighbor of the snows is a prosperous, progressive, wide- 
awake, Anglo-Saxon country. She has many things to sell that 
we need, ‘This country has many things that we desire Canada 
to buy. Under these conditions a rapprochement between the 
two countries was inevitable, looking to the establishment of 
mutually profitable commercial arrangements. In this connec- 
tion, the President says: 

A reciprocal trade agreement is a logical sequence of all that has 
been accomplished in disposing of matters of a diplomatic, and contro- 
versinl character. The identity of interests of two peoples, linked to- 
ponar by race, language, political institutions, and geographical 9 
mity, offers the foundation. The guiding motive in seeking adjust- 
ment of trade relations between two countries so situated geographic- 
ally, should be to give play to productive forces as far as practicable, 
regardless of political boundaries. No yardstick can measure the bene- 
fits to the two peoples, of this commercial intercourse. We have 
reached a stage in our development, that calls for a broad and states- 
manlike view of our future economic status, and its requirements, Ex- 
cluding cotton, which is exceptional, a radical change is 8 shown 
in our exports, in the falling of of the amount of our agricultural 
products sold abroad, A far-sighted policy, requires that if we can 
enlarge the supply of our natural resources, and especially of food 
products, and necessities of life, without substantial injury to any of 
our producing, and manufacturing classes, we should take steps to do 
s0 now. We have on the north of us a country contiguous to ours for 
8,000 miles, with natural resources of the same character as ours, and 
in the development of which, the conditions as to wages, and the char- 
acter of the wage earner, and transportation to market, differ but little 
from those prevailing with us. 

This is a calm and dispassionate statement of essential facts, 
and it is difficult for the alarmist to find a just occasion of 
terror in these recitals. 

Another citation from the message will be of interest, in view 
of the fact, that the Republicans who are fighting the policy of 
their own President, are seeking to place the reciprocity pact 
before the country in a false light, boldly asserting that it com- 
mits this country to universal free trade, Nothing of the sort. 
It is that form of reciprocal trade, limited to the contracting 
countries, which both the Democratic and Republican Parties 
have favored. This pact is not a world-wide policy, but a lim- 
ited arrangement with a neighbor. If it proves to be mutually 
profitable, it will be continued, as it ought to be, but if, on the 
contrary, it proves hurtful to any form of American industry, 
or destructive to our prosperity, the remedy is in our own 
hands. We can withdraw from the arrangement at any time, 
without even consulting the other party to the agreement. The 
contract is not effectual until it receives the assent of both 
parties, but either party can compel a new adjustment at any 
time, by rescinding its approving action. 

The plight of the standpatters is both ludicrous, and pitiable, 
Every argument which they direct against the agreement, is a 
covert attack on the President. If it is supposed to menace our 
prosperity, the President is convicted of lending the attack. 
If it is free trade, then the President is a free trader. If it is 
an attack upon the principle of protection, then the President 
is the man behind the gun. If the people are being misled, 
then the Republican President is misleading them. If the peo- 
ple are following a false light, it is a light in the hand of the 
Republican leader. If the Republican Party is being wrecked, 
as the standpatters allege, the President is on the job, as the 
wrecker. So much for the predicament of the standpatters, 
who, like the demoniacs of the Scriptures, are ready to rend 
themselves with rage, at the plight in which they find them- 
selyes. But listen to the President, in defense of his recommen- 
dation. 


This is not a violation of the protective principle, as that has been 
authoritatively announced by those who uphold it, because that prin- 
ciple does not call for a tariff between this country, and one whose con- 
ditions as to production, population and wages are so like ours, and 
when our common boundary line of 3,000 miles in itself, must make a 
radical distinction between our commercial treatment of Canada, and 
of any other country. The Dominion has greatly prospered. It has an 
active, aggressive and intelligent people. They are coming to the part- 
ing ofthe ways. ‘They must decide soon, whether they-are to regard them- 
selyes as permanently Isolated from our markets, by a perpetual wall, 
or whether we are to be commercial friends. Both countries in their 
industrial development, bave to meet the competition of lower-priced 
labor in other parts of the world. Both follow the polley of encour- 
aging the deyelopment of home industries, by protective duties within 
reasonable limits. 


But the President is not content to point out the advantages 
in general, of the agreement which he negotiated. He proceeds 
to point out the advantage to the farmers :— 

The benefit to our widespread n implement industry, from 
the reduction of Canadian duties in the agreement, is clear. My pur- 
pose in making a reciprocal trade agreement with Canada, has been, 
not only to obtain one, which would be mutually advantageous to both 
countries, but one which also would be truly national in its scope, as 
5 to our own country, and of benefit to all sections, The imports 
of Canada in 1910, were $376,000,000, of which amount the United 
States contributed more than $22%,000,000. The reduction in the 
duties imposed by Canada, will largely increase this amount, and give 
us an even larger share of her market than we now enjoy. We have 
secured free entry into Canada for the cottonseed oll of the South, a 
most important product, with a rapidly expanding consumption in the 
Dominion. This agreement with Canuda, will extend the market for 
numerous products of the United States, among the inhabitants of a 

rosperous neighboring country, with an increasing population, and an 
hereasing purchasing power. I therefore, carnestly hope that this 
measure will be promptiy enacted into law. 

So much for the message of the President, which is proper to 
be reproduced in part in this connection. As the man on trial, 
at the hands of his one-time party friends, he ought to be heard 
in his own defense. But a Democrat can defend his own atti- 
tude toward this measure, without regurd to the merry war be- 
tween the President, and his party. The gentleman from Mli- 
nois [Mr. CANNON], who stoutly opposes reciprocity, ayers that 
he would like to see the President demonstrate his ease. Well, 
in the opinion of some at least, the reasoning of the President, 
as contained In his message, may be fairly set against all the 
railing accusations that have been brought against his favorite 
measure, by his quondam followers. 

What is reciprocity? Merely an agreement between two 
countries, to modify their imposts, so as to enlarge a mutually 
profitable trade. The Canadian duties operate against our 
products, when sold in Canada. Our tariff operates against Ca- 
nadian products, when sold on this side of the line. We sell 
much more largely to Canada, than Canada sells to us. The 
balance is altogether in our favor. Hence, an enlargement of 
our trade will increase our balance. Does that spell danger to 
the United States? Our profit is in that balance. Increase 
that balance, and you increase our profit. 

In the last five years we have bought from Canada goods to 
the extent of $398,.918,678, while we have sold her goods amount- 
ing to $886,417,376. Difference in our favor is $492,508,703. 
Canada is a good customer. It is to our interest to make her 
a better one. In a nutshell, that is the purpose of this recipro- 
cal agreement. The most frenzied opponent of reciprocity, is 
the Paper Trust. Most of the misleading statements and spe- 
cious objections to the measure, can be traced to this source, 

Reciprocity would give this country cheaper paper, a matter 
in which we are intensely interested, for there is hardly a family 
which does not take a newspaper. Owing to the great advance 
in the price of the paper on which their issues are printed, the 
newspapers found themselves in a dilemma from which there 
were only two exits, one was to secure cheaper paper oyer the 
head of the Paper Trust, the other was to submit to its exac- 
tions, and raise thelr subscription rates. It is not difficult to 
see that the interests of the great newspaper-reading public 
are on the side of cheaper paper. Not daring to come into the 
open, and confess the selfish reason for its opposition to reci- 
procity, the Paper Trust, which controls the prices for plain 
paper, writing paper, news paper, school books, et cetera, puts 
its opposition to the measure, on the pretended ground of its 
Interest in the farmers. Let the farmers be of good cheer. 
They are not interested in preserving the monopoly of this great 
corporation. On the contrary, the real leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party have been forced to recognize that the combina- 
tions and trusts have exacted unreasonable profits from the 
consumers. In the latter class, all farmers of every character, 
large and small, are ineluded. To illustrate: 

As far back as August 20, 1910, President Taft saw the hand- 
writing on the wall, indicating the public dissatisfaction with 
the stand-pat attitude of his party. In his famous Beverly let- 
ter he admitted that this dissatisfaction was well founded, and 
that the interests had oppressed the consumers. He wrote as 
follows: 


The excess of tariff was not regarded os objectionable, because It was 
supposed that competition between those who enjoyed the high protec- 
tion would keep the price to the consumer down to what was reasonable 
for the manufacturer. The evil of excessive tariff rates, however, showe 
itself, In the temptation to manufacturers to combine, and suppress com- 
petition, and then to maintain prices, so as to take advantage of the 
excess tariff rate. 

Speaking to the farmers, at the National Corn Exposition, at 
Columbus, Ohio, on February 10, 1911, the President said: 

Iam a Republican, and the tient Party has always adyocated, 
and pursued the policy of protection to American products, and manu- 
factures. For a long time that policy had little, or no limitation. It 
was thought that tariffs on protected products could not be too high, 
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and that if all foreign products were excluded, competition would stim- 
ulate production, and reduce its cost, and its price. The temptation 
to destroy competition by combinations became so great, however, that 
the party in its platform modified its policy. 


Again on February 11, 1911, speaking at Springfield before the 
General Assembly of Illinois, the President repeated his state- 
ment to the effect that an excessive tariff had bred monopolies 
and trusts, to the prejudice of the general public. The main 
thought of the Columbus speech is presented in slightly differ- 
ent phraseology as follows: 

There was a time when leading Republicans thought there was 
no danger in having a tariff higher than necessary to protect an in- 
dustry. 

The Democrats have never entertained this economic heresy, 
so, having nothing to recant, they welcome the President as a 
convert to the truth which, in time, will make him free. Pro- 


ceeding, the President declared that— 
it was thought— 


By the Republicans only, I may say— 


that if the country was made dependent on manufactures, behind the 
tariff wall, the competition between the manufacturers would stimu- 
late the reduction in the cost of production, and thus reduce the cost 
of the product. 

Not at all. The Democrats have always insisted, that once 
given control of the situation, the trusts would not put their 
prices at the lowest figures consistent with a reasonable profit, 
but on the contrary would fix those prices at the very highest 
level that the trade would carry. This has been the result in the 
case of every product controlled by a trust. In buying, they 
fix the price without competition, at the lowest figure that will 
keep the producer going, for they are careful not to put him out 
of business, though in the case of the burley tobacco raisers, 
they almost accomplished this result. In selling, they are 
equally the masters of the situation, for there is no one to say 
them nay. At last the abuses which others have long since 
perceived, have opened the eyes of the President, for at Spring- 
field, as at Columbus, he concluded by saying: 

The temptation to combine, by which the prices could be controlled, 

1 


and thus the excessive tariff taken advantage of, has led to a modifica- 
tion of the protection theory. 


I have been careful to reproduce these statements of the 
President, for they indicate an interesting evolution of atti- 
tude, in the case of one Republican, at least. As a Democrat, I 
am tempted to say to him and to all like him, who at last have 
seen the light: “I told you so.” In the theory of the stand- 
patter, the rule of the trusts is a benevolent despotism. The 
fundamental theory of Democracy is opposed to despotisms, 
benevolent or otherwise. No combination of capital, large 
enough to control the market, may be trusted to handle such a 
situation with an eye single to the public interests. 

Such an anticipation is inconsistent with our knowledge of, 
and experience with, the selfishness of human nature. Hence 
the Democrats have always insisted, that the interests of the 
consumer must be secured, either through the control of the 
trusts by the Government, or by the application of domestic, 
or foreign competition to the situation. No Democrat, no 
matter what his political adversaries may say, would know- 
ingly support any policy that would bank the fires of a single 
furnace, or interrupt the musical whir of the spindles, in a 
single factory. If a great trust, like the Paper Trust, insists 
that it is entitled to control the market, and fix the prices of 
its product to secure a reasonable profit, the consumers who 
pay those prices, are entitled to a look in upon its books, in 
order that it may ascertain what the trust calls a reasonable 
profit. Failing to secure this inspection, it may well conclude 
that the profit is unreasonable, and go elsewhere for a cheaper 
product. This is what reciprocity proposes to do, to give us 
cheaper paper, and cheaper agricultural implements, and 
cheaper many other things, at the same time increasing the 
profits of our commerce with Canada, by enlarging the mar- 
kets for our products in that country. The suggestion that 
Canadian wheat, or hay, or sheep, or horses, will flood this 
country, and depress the home market is absurd. We sell 
Canada more cattle than she sells us. We sell Canada six 
times as many horses, as she sells us. We sell her 17 times 
as much meat, and dairy products, as she sells us. We sell 
her almost five times as much breadstuffs, as she sells us. 
The danger from Canadian sheep is even more remote. Can- 
ada specializes on them, and raises only a comparatively small 
quantity of high-grade stock. The price of sheep in the United 
States runs from $2.90 a head, to $5.80, while in Canada the 
price runs from $4 to $7. We need the sheep of that country 
to cross with our sheep, and produce a better grade of do- 
mestic animals. The Government statistics to support the as- 
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sertions which I have made, are as follows, for the last five 
years: > 


Horses: 


Sold sto Canadas Soe ae et nn dane hee $14, 172, 075 


Bought from Canada 2, 549, 201 
Cattle: 

Sold to Canada 1,578,179 

Bought from Canada 1, 193, 796 
Meat and dairy: 

ald ito nnn. — 17,011,017 

Bought from Canada 904, 191 


Breadstuffs : 
Sold to Canada 
Bought from Canada 1 i 

Now if these are the figures of our trade with the present 
restrictions on our intercourse, it is perfectly plain that with 
the impediments remoyed, this trade will be enormously in- 
creased in the existing ratio, which is altogether in our favor, 
This trade is either desirable, or undesirable, either to our ad- 
vantage, or to our disadvantage. If it is the latter, then shut it 
out by erecting the tariff wall favored by the gentleman from 
Michigan, which has no top, save the blue vault of heaven. But 
if it is the former, should a Democrat be criticized for fayoring 
a policy which will enlarge our commercial intercourse with a 
friendly country, a policy which has received the distinct ap- 
probation of both the Democratic, and Republican Parties. In 
the Democratic platform of 1892, it is declared that: 

Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advantage to the coun- 
tries participating, is a time-honored doctrine of the Democratic faith, 

In the Republican platform of 1892, we find our friends point- 
ing with pride to— 
the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, under which our ex- 
port trade has increased, and new and enlarged markets opened for the 
products of our farmers, and workshops. 

We are not without the lamp of experience in this matter, 
Reciprocity has been tried out, under a former treaty with 
Canada, under conditions that in all respects parallel those 
of the present time. In addition the treaty of 1854 was, if 
anything, more far-reaching in its provisions, than the agree- 
ment negotiated by the President. Under the beneficial opera- 
tion of that treaty there was an enormous increase of profit- 
able traffic between this country and Canada. But for the 
intervention of the Civil War, and the temporary friction 
which it caused between this country and Great Britain, the 
treaty of 1854 would not have been repealed. As it was, its 
repeal was justly regarded as a public calamity. The con- 
tinuous pressure of public opinion favorable to its restoration, 
is the impelling cause of the present agreement. After the 
fashion of the cuttle fish, the standpatters have ejected so much 
obscuring matter into the waters of this controversy, that at 
times we lose sight of the main proposition, which is to build 
up, not destroy, our prosperity by the simple and familiar 
process, of expanding our commerce, and enlarging our mar- 
kets, through a reciprocal commercial agreement. Commerce 
and prosperity have gone hand in hand from the time of King 
Solomon, who sent his fleets and carayans to the uttermost 
parts of the known world, and by this wise policy raised his 
country to an unexampled pitch of glory, and riches. 

But we should not limit our contemplation to the considera- 
tion of the pending measure, thongh technically it is the only one 
before us. The companion bill to this measure, admits free of 
duty, agricultural implements, sewing machines, fence wire, and 
many other products of daily consumption on the farm. ‘This 
bill will afford the standpatters an opportunity to illustrate the 
sincerity of their attitude, in seeking to amend the present bill. 
If they favor the principle of their amendments, they will soon 
be afforded an opportunity to square their professions, by their 
acts. On many articles of essential interest to the farmers, the 
present tariff is prohibitive, or so nearly so, that the revenue 
raised is negligible. This situation has resulted in the forma- 
tion of those rapacious trusts, whose sinister operations finally 
opened the eyes of President Taft to the mischief of their exist- 
ence in the body politic. Prominent among these combinations 
is the trust in agricultural implements, which dominates the 
whole domestic market. For a number of years this combination 
has sold many of its products in foreign countries, at a lower 
price than at home, and impudently justified this practice, 
to the agricultural associations that protested against its ob- 
vious unfairness. Agricultural implements of every kind are 
placed on the free list in the companion bill— 


in order to remove, or perons any possible discrimination against our 
farmers in the prices of these necessary articles, and to place them on 
an equal footing with their competitors elsewhere in the world. Our 
domestic manufactures of agricultural implements, tools, and 5 
have grown to great proportions, and are largely o anized into gron 
trusts, and combinations. These organizations are selling their products 
all over the world, meeting and overcoming all opposition. They need 
no protection, Our big) At of agricultural implements are insignificant, 
The value of all such imports, free and dutiable, amounted to $122,302 


81, 596, 556 
678, 884 
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in 1910. 


The export of these implements has become a matter of more 
importance, than the domestic trade, the figures indicating an increase 
from $3,859,184, in 1890, to $28,124,033, in 1910. 

Another item of great value to the cotton farmers of the 
South, is bagging, and bailing materials controlled by the 


“ Bagging Trust.” These materials are placed on the free list. 
The Payne-Aldrich bill, put hides on the free list, for the 
benefit of the leather industries, particularly the tanners. 
Leather boots, shoes, harness and saddlery are put on the free 
list in the companion bill, for the benefit of the farmers, and 
the consumers generally. The sewing machine is 2 machine of 
universal necessity. The American consumer is entitled to a 
price on these machines, as favorable as that given to foreigners. 
Sewing machines can be made here as cheaply, as in any 
quarter of the globe, but for years it has been a notorious fact, 
that the concerns making these machines in the United States, 
have sold them at lower prices to foreigners, than to the do- 
mestic consumer. These machines have been properly placed 
on the free list. The passage of this bill, as a companion meas- 
ure to the reciprocity pact, will mark a long step forward in 
the battle of the people, with the special interests. The long 
lane of Republican triumphs, had a sudden turn in the elec- 
tion of last fall. What election was an upheaval, a cataclysm, 
that shook from place and power many men who constituted 
a reactionary element in public life, men who had heard, but 
had not heeded, the voice of the people during the sessions of 
the Sixty-first Congress. It has brought into this Chamber 
many new faces, and much young and aggressive blood, con- 
secrated to the uplift of the men and women who by the way 
of bitter travail, produce the wealth of this country. The 
Democratic Party in the present House, has already made good, 
and by its initial acts, justified the hopes of its supporters, and 
brought confusion to its adversaries. ‘The time is at hand when 
the obscuring mists will roll away from tke political skies, 
and the party of Jefferson, and of Jackson will come into its 
own again, as a controlling force in national affairs. That time 
will be the dawning of the morning, of a more glorious day 
of greater opportunity, and more abounding prosperity. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask now 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCaxr] will con- 
sume some of his time. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HowLAND]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen who speak on this subject may have the right to 
revise and extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
that is a motion that can not be put in committee. The House 
only can give such leave. In committee leave to extend may 
be given only to separate gentlemen. 

. D The Chair is right, and I was in error about 
Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that right be 
granted for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PICKETT] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a puuse.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. But, Mr. Chairman, wherein is that compe- 
tent in Committee of the Whole, and not competent to apply to 
more n one? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that there are a number of precedents, running over a series 
of years, that a Committee of the Whole can grant leave only 
upon the individual request of Members, whereas the House can 
grant general leave. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman—— 

5 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to be allowed the privilege of revising my remarks 
and extending them in spots where necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Haa- 
Iro] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. HOWLAND. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that this time will 
not be taken out of my allotment. It is suggested to me that it 
is now an opportune time to ask leave to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the game request—that I 
gay be allowed to extend the remarks I have made in the 

ECORD. ; 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
HILL] makes the same request. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Oliio is 
recognized. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the fervid 
rhetoric to which we have listened to-day, I propose to give my. 
cordial support to the pending bill. [Applause] 

I do not know whether my action in this respect will meet 
with the approval of my constituents or not, but I am absolutely 
satisfied that that action is cternally and everlastingly right, 
and on that ground I take my stand. [Applause.] 

Every discussion that has come up which touches on the 
question of reciprocal agreements has always aroused on this 
floor the bitterest antagonism. This antagonism was eneoun- 
tered at the time of the adoption of the Hawaiian treaty. The 
Same fight was had over the Cuban differential. Members 
became hysterical, and charged that ruin stared our industries 
in the face. But those storms came and passed away, and we 
proceeded serenely on our career of prosperity. 

Every piece of progressive legislation, every departure from 
the beaten path always meets with bitter opposition. 

It is indeed interesting, when these questions arise, to note 
the alignment and the position taken by Members upon the 
floor and their attitude upon these questions. 

I was indeed interested yesterday as I listened to the labored 
and strained effort of the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] in the long apology which he presented 
to the House and to the country for his position on this bill. 
No measure presented to the Congress by the Administration 
has ever received anything at his hands but carping criticism. 
The reason is perfectly patent to those who are famillar with 
political conditions. No man inveighed more severely against 
the Payne-Aldrich bill and its iniquities than the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin. He pleaded for the common peo- 
ple—oh, how he loved the dear common people !—and told about 
the iniquitous prohibitive tariffs in the Payne-Aldrich bill. He 
told what he would do for the common people if he got a 
chance to vote for lower duties on the necessities of life. Now 
that chance is presented to him to do the very thing he was 
talking about then, and he takes an hour to tell the country, 
why he does not propose to do it. No one has advocated more 
earnestly the conservation of our natural resources, yet when 
in the pending bill the natural resources of all Canada are of- 
fered us and we are to be permitted access to the mineral and 
forest wealth of half a continent, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin proposes to vote against it. x 

It is easy to stand up on the floor and name yourself a pro- 
gressive Republican. I claim that privilege, reserving the right 
of writing my own definition; but when the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was before the House, with its maximum and minimum provi- 
sions, with its enlarged free list, with many lowered duties, 
with its corporation tax, and improved administrative features, 
he voted against that bill, and thereby voted to continue the 
higher duties of the Dingley bill in force; and now, when the 
opportunity is presented to the gentleman to vote for free food 
products and lower duties on many manufactured articles, ho 
proposes to vote in favor of continuing those duties on food- 
stuffs in foree as they are in the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. Oh, 
progress! The gentleman from Wisconsin stands with his face 
toward the rising sun and marches steadily backward toward 
the camp of the reactionaries and standpatters; and as I lis- 
tened to the sinuous, devious argument of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin I wns reminded—I say it all in good nature—of that 
old couplet, which runs something like this: 

It wiggled in, it wiggled out, 

And left the people all in doubt, 
Whether the bird that made the track 
Was going north or coming back. 

[Laughter.] 

I listened with a great deal,of pleasure to the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hrnps], and I give my most cor- 
dial indorsement to the brilliant tribute which he paid to the 
yeomanry of our country. Yes, the home on the farm is an 
institution and not a factory; but, Mr. Chairman, there are 
millions of homes of wage earners and salaried men in this 
country that are just as much institutions as the home on the 
farm. And it makes no difference, sir, whether that home is 
included within the four narrow, bare walls of a tenement 
house in the great city, it incloses all that is dear to the hopes 
and aspirations of the human soul; and while I speak for the 
yeomanry of my country, in my legislative action I shall not 
limit it to the consideration of any particular class. If I be- 
lieyed that this legislation would sacrifice or damage the farm- 
ers of my country I would not give it my support. Neither 
would I give it my support if I believed it would injure any 
class of citizens in this country. [Applause] 


1911. 


Mr. Chairman, it is very true that the home on the farm is an 
institution, and when hard times come the farmer can not sell 
his produce; but the gaunt wolf of hunger never looks in at 
his window. But when dividends stop and the factory shuts 
down and the pay envelope does not come around, the wage 
earner must starve or steal. 

Ob, some gentlemen are unduly exercised upon this subject 
of the agricultural interests. Why, from Nova Scotia, from 
New Brunswick to British Columbia, there is one long wail go- 
ing up from the Canadian agriculturists, protesting against 
the enactment of this law by the Canadian Parliament, on the 
ground that it will destroy the agricultural interests of Canada. 
The distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hinps] called 
attention to the fact that the legislative assembly of New Bruns- 
wick had passed a resolution against the adoption by the Cana- 
dian Parliament of this reciprocity agreement. And a peculiar 
manifestation developed here yesterday. A long telegraphic 
communication was received here on the floor and put in the 
Record by the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GarvNer]. It was a copy of a statute that had just been 
passed by the legislative assembly of New Brunswick. It 
strikes me we are in pretty close connection with the provincial 
legislative assembly of New Brunswick to get telegraphic com- 
munications here immediately of adverse legislation of foreign 
Governments. 

Is the parliament of the Canadian Province of New Bruns- 
wick, which is bitterly opposed to the ratification of the pending 
bill in the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, attempting to play 
big polities with the Congress of the United States by passing a 
law the effect of which would be to irritate the American people 
and have a tendency to defeat this legislation? I ask the 
question, 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWLAND. I have declined to yield, but under the cir- 
cumstances I think I ought to. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I want to assure the 
gentleman from Ohio that I am not a secret agent of New 
Brunswick. 

Mr. HOWLAND. I will relieve the gentleman from the ne- 
cessity of defending himself against that imputation. I did not 
intend to cast any imputation upon anyone. The gentleman was 
merely the agency through which the telegram was put in the 
Record. The fact that the parliament of New Brunswick is 
adverse to this legislation suggested the thought that they 
might think it would help to defeat the reciprocity bill in the 
Congress of the United States if they passed a law to which we 
would naturally take exception. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be interesting, after all the eulogies 
which have been paid and all the tears that have been shed in 
behalf of the agricultural interests in tHis country by gentle- 
men representing agricultural constituencies—and I represent 
one myself—to take up just briefly and read a few extracts 
from the debate in the House of Commons at Ottawa on this 
subject: 

DEBATES IN HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
[Mr. W. W. German (Welland), March 2, 1911, column 4582.] 


It is said that the farmers will be benefited. So far as the coun 
of Welland is concerned, there are two townships in the county whic 
grow quantities of fruit, but they also grow large quantities of ordi- 
nary farm products, and it may said that the pee of the county 
are almost exclusively a farming community. In 1891 the farmers of 
that county were anxious to get into the Buffalo market, but in view 
of the home market we have established since then, they are not now 
so anxious. I doubt very much, sir, if the farmers of my county or 
any other coun in Canada will be very considerabl nefit it 
benefited at all, by this agreement. Why, sir, the whole argument of 
the statesmen of the United States in fayor of this proposition is that 
it will decrease the cost of living in the United States; and how, in the 
name of all that is sensible, is it going to decrease the cost of living in 
the United States and at the same time give a higher price to our 
farmers for their farm products? I certainly can not reconcile these 
two things. But I do not think it will give any considerable benefit to 
the farmers of this country, and even if it did give them some small 
benefit, I think that benefit may be obtained at a cost too high for the 
general welfare of this country. Now, sir, let me say that in my own 
county there is at least one-third of it (comprising the townships bor- 
dering on the Niagara River) contiguous to the Buffalo market. The 
Buffalo market would be a natural market for the agriculturists there, 
and they might in some instances get a ignor price for their commodi- 
ties on the Buffalo market, nnd It might more convenient for them 
than to go to the town of Welland, where they would get nearly the 
same price. 

But, sir, what would happen—the same vehicles that carry the 
Canadian farm products to the Buffalo market for sale will bring back 
from Buffalo the merchandise required by the farmers to carry on their 
farming operations, and which will be purchased from the United 
States merchants. It has already been said what the effect will be, and 
I believe it, that British Columbia will trade with the Pacifc Coast 
States, that the western Provinces will trade with the States to the 
south of them, and so on from the Pacific to the Atlantic, our people 
will be trading with the American people north and south, instead of 
trading east and west, among themselves, 
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[Mr. Broder, Apr. 5, 1911. Column 6877. 

What effect is this treaty to have on the interests of the farmer? 
After all, it is the cold question of business, There are localities In 
the country which it will no doubt help. It will help the country in 
spots. How is the farmer in Ontarlo to be affected? It will affect four 
large industries adversely—the hog market, the horse market, the egg 
market, and the apple market. These are four principal products of 
Ontario and Quebec. There are others, but these I will deal with. 
Why do I say that it will affect the hog market? ‘There are in the 
United States 49,000,000 hogs, and there are something less than 
8,000,000 in Canada. ‘That is 16 to 1, and it is worse than Bryan's, 
I intend to make a comparison of the average price for five years in 
Montreal and Chicago. Some people take Buffalo, but it is not a 
center, compared with Chicago, which is the principal center for hogs. 
Here are the yearly average prices of the hogs for five years in 
Montreal and Chicago: 


Chicago. | Montreal. 


ASP RNN 


What about horses? 
States. 
River which are adjacent to our western country, and in those 12 
States, one-quarter of the whole United States in number, you find 


There are 21,000,000 horses in the United 
There are 12 States lying along either side of the Mississippi 


11,600,000 horses. Does any one 8 to say that our western 
market, which is our best market for heavy horses, will not be sup- 
plied from those States? In the first place their horses are more 
easily got into the market, and with less risk to the buyer. What is 
the average pue given. to the American farmer—$108.19 on the 
farm, old and young and all. Again, the American authority gives 
the average of the Canadian horses on the farm at $133, almost $25 
difference in favor of the Canadian. 


I will now quote from the remarks of the Hon. George E. 
Foster in the Canadian House of Commons on February 9, 1911, 
and I commend the attention of the House to this line of argu- 
ment: 


In the United States what was the condition of things? A high 
tariff from time immemorial, growing higher through the Dingley bill 
and the McKinley bill and at last coming to a height of 45 per cent 
on an average on dutiable goods; against that a revolt broke out, 
a campaign was waged, and the slogan of the campal in the Repub- 
lican ay was a downward revision of the tariff in the United States. 
The Republican Party promised it; they were elected; they brought 
down their measure and the Payne-Aldrich bill ended not in any down. 
ward revision that was worth mentioning. What 8 They 
were defeated in the country. The insurgent force that swept the 
Republican Party out of power was pledged to downward revision. 
It was known by all men that the coming Congress would deal with 
that matter and it was known that they would deal with it in the 
line of taking off and diminishing duties especially on foodstuffs 
Canada would have secured these markets 
anyway, without reciprocity and without giving up her own. 


It sounds to me, in view of the well-known attitude of the 
Democratic majority here, as though there might be some force 
in an argument of that kind addressed to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. I quote now from the remarks of Hon. Mr. Borden, of 
Halifax, leader of the opposition, on February 9, 1911, where 
he presents an argument about the money expended by Canada 
in building her railway transportation system from East to 
West, running into something like $700,000,000, and he con- 
tinues: 

We know how immensely important forests are to this country. 
Important not only in respect to their values as timber, but in their 
relation to the TERI waterway systems of this country. Important 
to the people of this country in every sense, and when we observe 
that the President of the United States over and over again directs 
the attention of Congress to the importance of giving to the poopie of 
the United States access to the forests of Canada, in order that their 
own may be preserved, surely that suggestion in that argument affords 
ample room for thought to the people of this country as to whether 
or not they should accept these proposals. 


Hon D. Monk, on February 9, 1911, said in opposing ratification 
of treaty because “it tends to invade our forest weal and other 
natural resources: 

“We have constituted a commission of conservation. We have 


spent a peat amount of time in the study of those resources and the 
means of conserving them, and we have just had a meeting at which it 
has been made apparent that we must change our course and in the 
future bring to the conservation of those great natura! resources all 
that care which has been found wanting in other countries and which 
is necessary to prevent the waste of what constitutes the real strength 
of a nation.” 

Second argument— 

“The tendency of the reciprocal agreement is 8 
our trade north and south, after they have been working 2 
get lines of transportation east and west.” 


Mr. Foster, on February 14, 1911, further said: 


What else have you done? You have reduced the meat duties. You 
have reduced the preserved and cured meat duties. In the northwest 
Provinces millions of dollars worth of these cured products have been 
going and a large trade bas been carried on during the last seven years. 
Under this arrangement, if it comes into force, the northwest Provinces 
will be supplied absolutely from the packing establishments of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and the near-by places in the United States. You take 


to make 
years to 
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away from the packing industry of this country a part, and a valuable 
part, of its local market, the domestic market in the northwest, and 
Fou transfer it to the United States market. 


Mr. Martin Burrell, on February 14, 1911, 3656 et seq., pro- 
‘tests bitterly against the agreement as ruinous to fruit growers 
-and market gardeners. 

Mr. J. E. Armstrong, on February 16, 1911, said: 


He continues the argument and takes a strong stand against 
the treaty as injurious to farming interests on the ground that 
the United States is a great exporter to Canada. 

Mr. Lemieux, on February 21, 1911, said: 

We are told by my honorable friend (Mr. Sproul) that it is a onc- 
sided agreement, but we also have one of the highest protectionists 
on this continent, Mr. Jon Cannon—Uncle Joe— prominent in Amer- 
ican public lite, who objects to this agreement because it is one-sided. 
It is, indeed, strange to find protectionists on both sides of the line 
agreeing that it is a one-sided agreement to the prejudice of ench. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. ‘Chairman, judging from the anxicty of our Canadian 
friends, I think our friends, the agricultural interests on this 
side of the line, as I said before, are unduly alarmed. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Pickerr] referred at some 
length to the old treaty which was in force, and I have been 
surprised in the course of this discussion, when it is claimed that 
this legislation will ruin the prosperity of our farmers, that we 
have not been referred to the ruin and privation that fell upon 
them during the 11 or 12 years that the treaty was in force. 
But no; no such figures have been presented, and no such figures 
can ‘be presented, for everyone who has investigated that situa- 
tion knows that during the time that that treaty was in force 
agriculture flourished as it never had flourished before in.this 
country, and I say, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that if it had not been for the sympathy which the Canadian 
people manifested for the Southern Confederacy during:the Civil 
War that treaty never would have been abrogated. No one 
would ever have coneciyed the idea of abrogating that treaty. 

Oh, vou can cite extracts in the discussion by partisan men in 
the Congress, made up entirely of Republicans just returned 
from the bitter conflicts, ready to take action in any direction 
where some hostile influence existed; but I want to -cite as 
authority for the position which T have ‘taken Mr. Stanwood, in 
his ‘Tariff Controversies of a Hundred Years (vol. 2, p. 138). 
Mr. Stanwood is an impartial witness, though biased strongly 
in the interest of a protective tariff, and this is the language 
che uses in speaking of this very subject: á 

All through the ‘North n feeling of resentment had been growing 
steadily on.account of the apparently strong sympathy of the Canadians 
for the Confederate cause, and in the end it seemed to become the chief 
renson for :abrogating the treaty. 

It seems to be fashionable, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to 
the names of distinguished men and the positions which they 
have occupied upon this question. There has been a studied 
‘effort during this discussion to try to carry the impression that 
those of us who are favoring this legislation are departing from 
the time-honored ‘principles of our party. There has been a 
studied effort to make it appear that the President of the United 
States in negotiating this treaty and recommending is passage 
by the Congress has violated the principles of his party. 

At the time this old treaty was abrogated James A. Garfield 
was a Representative in Congress from the State of Ohio, and, 
as a Representative from the old nineteenth district of that 
State, a district loyal to the core, where secession sentiment was 
barely tolerated and where the agricultural interest at that 
time was by far the most important, was big enough and broad 
enough to vote against the abrogation of that treaty. He did 
not Ulink that its operation for 12-years kad been adverse to 
the interests of his agricultural constituents, and it was not. 
They cordially returned him to Congress term after term, then 
sent him to the Senate, and finally he was elected President of 
the United States. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make this suggestion 
to the gentleman, and that is that President Grant in his ad- 
ministration negotiated a treaty, or his Secretary of State nego- 
tiated a treaty, on the general lines of the Elgin treaty and on 
the lines of this treaty negotiated by President Taft. 

Mr. HOWLAND. I am glad to have that; I did not have it 
in my list, and I am very glad to have the information. 

Mr. DALZELL. It did not go very far. 

Mr. HOWLAND. No; it was stopped just the same as all 
legislation that affects or seems to affect any protected interest 
is stopped. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Mr. McOALL. The Senate stopped it. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Yes; the Senate stopped it. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Towa a short time ago attempted to appeal to the loyalty which 
eyery Republican has for the name of James G. Blaine. It is 
true that Mr. Blaine voted in favor of the abrogation of the 
treaty in 1865, but I propose to call the attention of this House 
to Mr. Blaine’s attitude in 1890 on the question of reciprocity. 
Did anybody ever hear that reciprocity was good Republican 
doctrine? You would tliink, to hear the discussions in this 
Chamber, that reciprocity was heresy. Why, we used to hear 
gentlemen talk glibly about reciprocity as the handmaiden of 
protection; but what has happened to that handmaiden of pro- 
258 at the hands of the standputters in this debate is simply 
awful. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. This is another girl; this is 


a different girl. 


Mr. HOWLAND. It seems to be difficult for the standpatters 
to locate any girl by the name of Reciprocity. At the time the 
McKinley bill was under consideration in the Senate James G. 
Blaine was Secretary of State. He sent to Senator Hale an 
amendment which he had drafted. Before I take up that 
amendment I want to make this preliminary statement. I am 
aware of the position taken ‘by the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZzELL] on this question. He claims 
‘that the Republican doctrine of reciprocity is a mutual trade 
convention or agreement between tlis country and a foreign 
country in noncompeting products only. 

Where does the distinguished gentleman get his authority 
for such a definition? I propose to show that it is not a cor- 
rect statement of the Republican doctrine of reciprocity as 
understood and advocated by the most illustrious of our lead- 
ers and about which we have harangued and argued and talked 
so glibly. This amendment which Mr. Blaine sent to Senator 
Hale in 1890, when the McKinley bill was in the Senate, is as 
follows: e 

And the President of the United States Is hereby authorized, without 
further legislation, to declare the ports of the United States free and 
open to all products of any natlon of the American hemisphere upon 
which no export duties are imposed whenever and so long as such 
mation shall admit to Its ports, free of all national. provincial (State), 
municipal, and other taxes, flour, corn meal, and other breadstuffs; 
preserved meats, fish, vegetables, and fruits; cottonseed oil, rice, and 
other provisions, {ncluding all articles of food; lumber, furniture, and 
all other articles of wood; agricultural implements and machinery, min- 
ing and mechanical machinery;-and structural iron, steel rails, loco- 
motives, railway cars and supplies, street cars, refined petroleum, or 
such other products of the United States as may be agreed upon. 

There is the amendment offered by Mr. Blaine. Is there 
any distinction in that amendment between competitive and 
noncompetitive articles? [Applause.] None whatever. The 
Republican doctrine of -reciprocity that has been adyocated 
by our leaders is that we will concede Hmited access to our 
markets on more favorable terms to a given nation provided 
that nation gives us a substantial equivalent in her markets. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my colleague yield for a brief 
suggestion? 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HowraxD] has expired. 

Mr. MCCALL., I will yield 5 or 10 minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCatr] -yield further time? 

Mr. McCALL. I yield 10 minutes further. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
How1and] yield to his colleague [Mr. LoncwortH]? 

Mr. HOWLAND. I do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply want to ask my colleague if, in 
his judgment, it would be possible to have any reciprocity what- 
ever with Canada except in competing articles? 

Mr. HOWLAND. In reply to that I would say that even the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzELL] admits that on the 
doctrine of noneompeting products reciprocity with Canada is 
impossible. The doctrine of reciprocity in noncompeting articles 
is simply a weapon used to kill off commercial trade agreements 
when they are brought forward and contain substantial mutual 
concessions. [Applause.] Why, what is a noncompeting prol- 
uct? Nrery pound of foodstuff that is imported into the United 
States, whether it can be produced here or not, competes with 
every domestic foodstuff that we have. 

Would anybody say that ‘tropical fruits imported into this 
country do not compete with domestic fruits? Take the manu- 
facturing proposition, We can manufacture everything under 
the sun that we want that has a dollar in it to pay us a ‘profit 
on the inyestment. And you can go down the line, and when 
you go down the line where are you? We are down ‘to ten and 
coffee. Tea and coffee are necessities of life, and it was pro- 
posed in the Payne bill—but it did not get very far when the 
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country found out what the proposition was—to put a tariff on 
tea and coffee, so that we could have a club with which to 
knock coffee and tea exporting countries in the head if they 
discriminated against us in their customs duties. That is to 
say, tea and coffee being noncompetitive, the tariff would, of 
course, under all constructions, be added to the retail price, 
and the consumer would pay it. In other words, it was pro- 
posed to tax our own people for the sake of punishing a foreign 
commercial nation. To punish ourselves in order to make a 
commercial rival be good. What would Brazil care how much of 
an import tax we put on coffee? She did not have to pay it; we 
paid it. Why, that reminds me of the man who committed 
suicide in order to make his enemy regret it. 

I was diverted just a moment from a consideration of the 
position of ex-Secretary Blaine upon this question. In his let- 
ter to Senator Frye, referring to his amendment to the McKinley 
bill—I_ know everyone is familiar with this celebrated letter, and 
I want to have it in the Reconp, at least a few sentences from 
it—he said: 

It furnishes an opportunity where the farmer may be benefited pri- 
marily, undeniably richly benefited. Here is an E ara for a 
Republican Congress to open the markets of 40,000,000 people to the 
products of the American farm. 

And in discussing the McKinley bill, then under consideration 
in the Senate, he sald, in the same letter: ` 

There is not a section or line in the entire bill that will open a 
market for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. 

This amendment which Secretary Blaine advocated was the 
method by which he proposed to benefit the farmer and en- 
large his market for agricultural products. Oh, but you say, 
this was not adopted. Before I pass to the consideration of 
that question I want to say to the House that Secretary Blaine 
was so anxious to have this amendment adopted that he sent 
Mr. William E. Curtis, who was secretary, I believe, of the Pan 
American Congress in session here at that time, to Maj. McKin- 
ley and asked him if he would not introduce the amendment 
and try to get it adopted in the House. Mr. Curtis, in the 
National Reciprocity Magazine of August 15, 1902, says that the 
amendment met the approval of Maj. McKinley, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee; that he submitted it to the 
consideration of that committee and advocated and voted for 
it in the committee. [Applause.] Maj. MeKinley's vote was 
the only vote in favor of it in the committee. After it had been 
defeated in the committee, Mr. Curtis says That Maj. McKin- 
Jey, Mr. Blaine, Mr. Windom, who was then Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other members of the administration worked 
hard to bring the committee to their senses. There was a meet- 
ing one night at the Ebbitt House, at which Mr. Blaine spoke 
with greater force and earnestness than he had ever heard him 
before or since. He finally got an amendment attached to the 
bill. It was not what he wanted. His negotiations were very 
much restricted. He had asked for bread, and they gave him a 
stone.” < 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which was finally adopted in 
the Senate was offered by Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
and authorized the President to place a duty on sugar and 
molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, when any 
nation discriminated against us, these articles being placed on 
the free list in the bill. 

But even in the Aldrich amendment, which is called a 
reciprocal amendment, the distinction between competitive and 
noncompetitive products is entirely lost sight of, for no one 
would contend for a moment that sugar and molasses and 
hides, raw and uncured, were not competitive products. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on down and take up the Dingley 
bill, sections 8 and 4, even down to the Payne tariff bill, if 
you please, which contains some reciprocal provisions; but no- 
where in these luws do you find the distinction between com- 
petitive and noncompetitive products. The nearest intimation 
that you have of it is in section 4 of the Dingley bill, where it 
is provided that certain items may be transferred to the free 
list for a limited time by the President, provided“ the products 
are the natural products of the foreign country and not of the 
United States.” But even there the distinction is not drawn 
between competitive and noncompetitive products. 

And so I take it that you will look long and far before you 
will find anything that will authorize you to lay down the dis- 
tinction as accepted political Republican doctrine that recipro- 
cal trade agreements must be in noncompeting products only. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McKinley was elected President in 1896, and immediately 
proceeded to carry out his campaign promises to the American 
people, and insisted upon legislation which would open up the 
mills of the country rather than the mints. 


The Dingley bill was passed, and an era of prosperity came 
upon the country unparalleled in its history; and we soon came 
to the question of whether or not our agricultural interests, 
which were prospering, and our manufacturing interests, which 
were prospering, would not produce a surplus and a glut in the 
market, with its consequent business depression and hard times. 
President McKinley, to whom it was given to look further into 
the future than falls to the lot of most men, grasped that propo- 
sition thoroughly, and immediately commenced to cast about for 
ways and means to obtain larger foreign markets, in order that 
our industries might continue prosperous and the surplus of our 
agriculturists and manufacturers might find a profitable market. 

Under the authority contained in section 4 of the Dingley bill 
he authorized and instructed Mr. Kasson to negotiate certain 
commercial trade agreements with foreign countries. You can 
examine those treaties—the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] can examine those treaties—as care- 
fully as he likes, and if he can find the distinction there between 
competitive and noncompetitive products as the line of discrimi- 
nation along which President McKinley negotiated those trea- 
ties, I would be obliged to him if he would point it out, because 
I have not been able to find it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes more, if possible. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I will yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for five minutes. 

Mr. HOWLAND. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy, as 
Iam yery anxious to call specific attention to a few of the provi- 
sions of the Kasson treaties. In consideration of substantial 
equivalents in her markets the convention for Barbados admitted 
into the United States cane sugar and molasses, fresh fruit, fresh 
vegetables, and asphalt at a reduction of 124 per cent. In consid- 
eration for substantial equivalents in her markets the conyen- 
tion for Turks and Caicos Islands gave salt the benefit of a 
123 per cent reduction on the Dingley rates. For Jamacia 
cane sugar and molasses were given a reduction of 121 per cent 
from the Dingley rates. Citrus fruits, pineapples, fresh vege- 
tables, including potatoes and onions, and rum were given a re- 
auction of 20 per cent of the Dingley rates. The convention for 
Bermuda gave potatoes, onions, tomatoes, and other fresh vege- 
tables, bulbs, and natural flowers a reduction of 20 per cent of 
the Dingley rates. The convention with the Argentine Republic 
gave a reduction of 20 per cent on hides, wool, and sugar for 
substantial equivaients in our markets. Many other instances 
miglit be cited, but I have called attention to a sufficient num- 
ber to demonstrate conclusively the correctness of my position. 

The Kasson treaties were not ratified by the Senate, and the 
only reason why I call attention to them is to establish the fact 
that they did not discriminate between competitive and non- 
competitive products. President McKinley indorsed and ap- 
proved those treaties, and we thus see clearly that he did not 
recognize the doctrine of noncompeting products as the correct 
basis on-which to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. 

Mr. Chairman, President McKinley was not discouraged by 
the failure of the Senate to ratify the Kasson treaties. In his 
second inaugural he called attention to the necessity for larger 
markets in the following language: 

Our diversified productions, however, are inereasing In such un- 
precedented volume as to admonish us of the N of still further 
enlarging our foreign markets by broader commercial relations. For 
this purpose reciprocal trade arrangements should in liberal spirit be 
carefully cultivated and promoted, 

In the tragie speech at Buffalo, which I will once more call 
to the attention of the House—“lest we forget ”—he said that 
reciprocal trade agreements must be enacted; that we must 
yield something to our competitors, something of our markets, 
of our tariff rates, in order to get concessions from them, agree- 
ments founded upon a valid consideration. And so I say here 
this afternoon that when the name of McKinley is used as op- 
posing treaties of this character it is erroneously used, and the 
language at Buffalo, prophetic as it would seem to me, carries 
an absolute refutation of such statements. In speaking on this 
subject at Buffalo on the day of his assassination President 
McKinley said: 


We have a vast and intricate business, built up through years of toll 
and struggle, in which every part of the country has its stake. which 
will not permit of either neglect or of undue selfishness. NO NAR- 
ROW, SORDID POLICY WILL SUBSERVE IT. ‘The greatest skill and 
wisdom on the part of the manufacturers and producers will be required 
to hold and increase it. Our industrial enterprises, which have crown 
to such great 9 affect the homes and 1 of the peo- 
ple and the welfare of the country. Our capacity produce has de- 
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yeloped so enormously and our products haye so multiplied that the 
problem of more markets requires our urgent and immediate attention. 

Only a broad and enlightened policy will keep what we have. No 
other policy will get more. In these times of marvelous business en- 
ergy and gain we ought to be looking to the future, strengthening the 
weak places in our industrial and commercial systems, so that we may 
be ready for any storm or strain. 

ot sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt our home 
production we shall extend the outlets for our increasing — 5 A 
system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities is mani- 
festly essential to the continued healthful growth of our export trade. 
We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell every- 
thing and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible it 
would not best for us or those with whom we deal. We should 
take from our customers such of their products as we can use without 
harm to our industries and labor. 

Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial 
development under the domestic policy now firmly established. What 
we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent abroad. 
The excess must be relieved ake a foreign outlet and we should 
sell everything we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our 
gales and productions, and thereby make a greater demand for home 


14 % PERIOD OF EXCLUSIVENESS IS PAST. The expansion of 
our trade and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are 
unprofitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will 
prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit 
of the times; measures of retaliation are not. IF PERCHANCE SOME 
OF OUR TARIFFS ARE NO LONGER NEEDED FOR REVENUE OR 
TO ENCOURAGE AND PROTECT OUR INDUSTRIES AT HOME, 
WHY SHOULD THEY NOT BE EMPLOYED TO EXTEND AND PRO- 
MOTE OUR MARKETS ABROAD? 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I would call attention to the mes- 
sage to Congress, December 3, 1901, of President Roosevelt upon 
this subject squarely in line with McKinley, but my time is 
almost exhausted; therefore in conclusion I say to this commit- 
tee that President Taft, in negotiating and sending to the Con- 
gress the pending treaty, is acting in accordance with the best 
Republican doctrine [applause] ; he is acting in accordance with 
the doctrines of Grant, of Garfield, of Blaine, of William Mc- 
Kinley, and of Theodore Roosevelt; and if anybody can ques- 
tion the Republicanism of those men, I should like to hear him 
do it. Certainly it can not be done in this presence. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I give my support to the pending measure, in the full faith 
that it makes for national progress, and will promote the com- 
mon welfare of our people. No narrow, sordid policy will 
subserve it. The period of exclusiveness is past.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. McCALL. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. ; 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I believe thoroughly in the 
principle and practice of protection, and I have been asked how 
I can consistently with that belief support this bill. My an- 
swer is that against the people of Canada we need no protec- 
tion. The principle does not apply. They are a people com- 
posite like us, of many different races, but with the resultant 
dominant type very much like ours. They have similar ideals 
of public and private life and much the same standards of 
living. They have the same environment, are planted in a land 
with the same resources and products, where nature has spread 


for them the same obstacles, and by conquering them they have 


developed the same self-reliance and enterprise. [Applause.] 

They have the same diversities of religion and blood and tra- 
ditions which complex and perplex us. For thousands of miles 
there is no natural or artificial boundary between the two coun- 
tries, and a wanderer without inquiring would never know with 
which nation he was sojourning. Their people have overrun the 
invisible boundary line in swarms and made their homes with 
us, and our people have returned the flattering compliment and 
in great multitudes taken up homes with them. No cannon 
frowns from either side against the other, and by reason of a 
most auspicious convention the inland seas between us are un- 
vexed by any of the ships of war which nowadays are claimed 
as the necessary instruments of peace. 

It would be difficult to imagine two countries more alike. To 
be sure, they preserve a monarchy and aristocracy while we 
maintain “a church without a bishop and a State without a 
king,” but this superficial difference only illustrates the truth 
of Pope's hackneyed couplet: 

For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whate'er is best administered is best, 
for in aspiration and enjoyment of personal and political 
liberty, in deep-rooted hostility to tyranny and persecution, and 
in legal guaranties against them, it would be hard to detect 
any difference in the two nations. . And it is the spirit of the 
people and not administration or laws that keeps alive freedom. 
The laws may be of ideal excellence for preserving true democ- 
racy, but a reckless or torpid population will nullify them. 

Their industries are stimulated by the same protective policy 
we have found so successful. Both nations are developing along 
exactly the same lines, and if there are differences in stand- 


ards and modes of life, they indicate only different stages of 
development. Equal differences exist between different parts 
of our own country. 

Against such a country with sach a population I see no reason 
to invoke the principle of protection. 

I think it would be to the advantage of both countries that 
mutual trade and intercourse should be unfettered, that busi- 
ness and personal relations should be intimate, and that to- 
gether we should spread over the continent a uniform and 
identical civilization. Certainly as the larger, richer, more 
highly developed neighbor, we ought not to find it to our disad- 
vantage. The difference in the cost of production on the two 
sides of the line is too wavering and inconsiderable to be caleu- 
lated, and under full reciprocity would quickly disappear. And 
so I think it is desirable that all tariff walls should be broken 
down between two countries so akin in everything which goes 
to make up their industrial life, and then production and trade 
may develop along whatever lines the unerring laws of mutual 
advantage shall determine. [Applause.] 

Neither nature nor laws nor habits of life have given them 
any permanent advantage over us in the contest. We start on 
fair terms, and we ought not to shrink from the test. I should 
like to see unrestricted reciprocal trade in everything, and I 
welcome this pact not so much for itself as for the promise it 
gives of closer union and broader pacts. The important argu- 
ment to my mind is not so much whether by fine calculations 
of probable imports or exports you can figure out a profit to us 
as it is that this is an initial step toward a greater trade move- 
ment and intimacy between these two related neighbors which 
will stimulate and modulate and steady their mutual develop- 
ment. Momentary local losses, which are likely to accompany 
any change of policy, will soon be swallowed up and forgotten in 
the general gain. Like the quality of mercy, it will be “ twice 
blessed—it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

Dr. Johnson said at the sale of Thrale’s brewery: 

We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the poten- 
tiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 

And so the value of this pact is not the mere exchange of a 
few specified articles, but it is the opening of a new era in the 
relationship of two kindred and sympathetic nations. 

The question of annexation has occasionally been brought up 
for the purpose of embarrassing this bill. Doubtless many per- 
sons on both sides of the line regret that when the original 
United States was formed Canada, whose destiny nature had 
apparently joined with ours, was not included in the Union, 
But no sane man believes that there is any purpose here, direct 
or indirect, ever to annex Canada against her will. It may 
happen generations from now that the countries will have so 
grown together that our descendants will mutually agree peace- 
fully to unite their fortunes in one government. But that at 
present is only the vision of the dreamer and not the plan of 
any statesman. : 

And it is safe to say that there will never be any hostile 
action by this people to annex our friendly neighbors. Any such 
demonstration is meant as a bugaboo or a sensation, not as a 
serious purpose. 

The far-seeing President who had the courage to negotiate 
the pact against the remonstrance of many of his own party and 
against the advice of astute calculators of political results has 
won for himself lasting fame. Whether it now becomes a law 
or not, whatever the immediate result on his fortunes, he has 
linked his name with a great step forward in our international 
relations. His policy may not win approval now, but it will 
neyer be retraced. If he can not complete it he can not be 
robbed of the honor of beginning. I am reminded of one of the 
finest passages in one of Schillers best tragedies, Don Carlos, 
where the Marquis of Posa says to the Queen: 

Die erste hand an diesen rohen stein. 

Ob cr vollende oder unterliege 

Ihm einerlei, Er lege hand an. Wenn 
Jahr-hunderte dahin geflohen, wird 

Die yorsicht einen fuerstensohn wie er 

Auf einem thron wie seiner wiederholen, 
Und ihren neuen liebling mit derselben 

8 Begeisterung entzuenden. 

The translation of it into prose takes away all of its beauty 
and much of its force. 


Let him begin the work on this unshapen stone. Whether he suc- 
ceed or fail all alike to him—let him begin the work. And when 
centuries haye rolled away Providence shall again raise a prince like 
him upon a throne like his and inspire her new favorite with the 
same noble purpose. 

And I believe the President when he made this pact acted in 
that spirit and did not stop to weigh on pigmy scales the im- 


mediate party or local or personal advantage. His horizon 
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was broader. He was but beginning a great work. He acted 
for what he thought was the ultimate permanent gain of both 
party and country. He offered to Canada that full reciprocity 
which between such kindred, intelligent, similar neighbors is 
bound to come. And whether it succeed or fail now, I believe 
this policy is certain of ultimate triumph and certain to bring 
honor to the courageous President by whom it was inaugurated. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4412, the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all gentlemen who speak on this bill may have leave to 
print for five legislative days on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who speak on this bill may have 
leave to print in the Recòrd for five legislative days on the 
subject of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

By unanimous consent reference of the bill (H. R. 4704) mak- 
ing appropriations and providing for continuing contracts for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of public works on the 
Missouri River between Kansas City and the mouth be changed 
from the Committee on Appropriations to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Then, on motion of Mr. Unprenwoop (at 5 o'clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until Wednesday, April 19, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Waupaca River, Wis. (H. Doc. No. 20); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Stilaguamish River, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 19); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Great Kills Harbor, N. X. (H. Doc. No. 18); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4704) making appropriations and providing for a continuing 
contract for the construction, repair, and preservation of pub- 
lic works on the Missouri River between Kansas Oity and the 
mouth, and the same was referred to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 5948) to prohibit in the 
District of Columbia the intermarriage of whites with Negroes 
or Mongolians; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 5949) to fix the term of enlist- 
ment in the Army and to reduce the expense of the military 
establishment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5050) to repeal all laws and parts of laws 
authorizing increase of the pay of commissioned officers and 
enlisted men of the Army serving beyond the limits of the 
States comprising the Union and the Territories of the United 
States contiguous thereto; to the Committce on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 5951) for the erection of a 
public building at Batavia, N. X.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 5952) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish two condemned bronze or brass cannon 
or field pieces and cannon balls to the George W. Spencer Post, 


No. 489, Grand Army of the Republic, city of Dolton, State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 5953) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 
1887; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 5954) to amend section 8716 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 5955) providing for the regu- 
lation, identification, and registration of automobiles engaged in 
interstate commerce, and the licensing of the operators thereof; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5956) to fix the sizes of baskets or other 
open containers for small fruits or berries; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 5957) making drunkenness in 
the District of Columbia a misdemeanor, and to provide a hos- 
pital for inebriates, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 5958) authorizing all 
tribes or bands of Indians of Oklahoma to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims which have not heretofore been determined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 5959) dividing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma into three divisions, fixing the 
time and place for holding court therein, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 5960) for the erection of a 
public building at Fairmont, Minn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5961) authorizing national banking asso- 
ciations to make loans upon improved agricultural land; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 5062) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Tullahoma, in the State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5963) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Lewisburg, in the 
8 of ‘Tennessee; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5964) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the county of Lincoln, in the State of Tennessee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5965) to establish a national military park 
oo ue battlefield of Stones River; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5966) au- 
thorizing the President to appoint a commissioner to supervise 
the erection of monuments and markers and locate the general 
route of the Oregon trail; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (II. R. 5967) au- 
thorizing an investigation with a view to securing allotments 
por 5 5 Choctaws of Mississippi; to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5968) to authorize a survey of Tehula Lake, 
Miss.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By "Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 5969) renewing 
a franchise, as originally granted, to the South Mobile Terminal 
Co. to construct wharves, docks, and piers at or near Alabama 
Port; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 5970) relating to the removal 
of employees of the Government in the classified civil service; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 5971) to prevent the sale 
of e liquors in any ship, naval station, or building 
used, controlled, or, owned by the United States Government; 
to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 5072) to establish at At- 
lanta, Ga., a subtreasury; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Resolution (H. Res. 104) requesting the 
Postmaster General to furnish certain information; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 105) request- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to furnish certain information; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Resolution (H. Res. 106) authorizing 
and directing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to make inquiry 
into the condition of turbulence alleged to prevail in the Re- 
public of Mexico and to report thereon; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: Resolution (I. Res. 107) direct- 
ing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to make inquiry into the 
condition of turbulence prevailing in the Republic of Mexico; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3973) granting 
an increase of pension to Caleb Ackerman; to the Conimittee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 5974) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Bilsing; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5975) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahlon C. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5976) granting an inerease of pension to 
John Cotner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5977) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5978) granting an increase of pension 
John Fralick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5979) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac Jump; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5980) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma E. Kanzleiter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5981) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Kieffer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5982) granting an increase of pension 
Harry W. Leitz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5983) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Lichty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5984) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Mesnard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5985) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Moore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5986) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Mount; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5987) granting a pension to Barbara 
Pifher; to the Committee on. Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5988) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Shreckengaust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5989) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5990) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob C. Utz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5991) granting an increase of pension to 
John Whittaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5992) granting an increase of pension to 
Rowland J. Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5993) granting an increase of pension to 
David W. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5994) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Zink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 5995) granting a pension to 
Francisquita Chaves de Pefia; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 5996) granting an increase 
of pension to John Allen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5997) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Deaton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (II. R. 5998) granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Tillman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 5999) for the relief of Charles 
A. Davidson and Charles M. Campbell; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. OARY: A bill (H. R. 6000) granting an increase of 

nsion to William O. Sutherland; to the Committee on Invalid 

enslons. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6001) granting an increase of 
pension to John Compton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6002) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Buckley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6003) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6004) granting a pension to Susan Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6005) granting a pension to Marion South- 
ern; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A Dill (H. R. 6006) for the relief 
of John C. Farrell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6007) for the relief of the Turner Hard- 
ware Co.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6008) granting 
an increase of pension to Christian Koppelman; to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6009) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sanford Glass; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6010) granting an increase of pension to 
David C. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6011) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Sutor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 6012) for the relief of 
Addison Baker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6013) for the relief of Adolph Hartiens and 
others; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6014) for the relief of the heirs of Sarah 
West, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6015) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Wilson Parker, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois; A bill (II. R. 6016) granting an 
increase of pension to Jacob Zimmermann; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6017) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Hope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6018) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvin Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6019) granting a pension to Joseph W. 
Wightman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6020) for the relief of Charles Snyder; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6021) for the relief of James Wiley; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6022) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Thomas G. Warner; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6023) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Jesse W. Jackson; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 6024) granting an increase 
of pension to Ebenezer Blanchard; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6025) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Dunnaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6026) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Dewees; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6027) granting an increase of pension to 
Nixon B. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6028) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph V. Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6029) granting an increase of pension to 
J. C. Haverfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6030) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Burtsfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6031) granting an increase of pension to 
James Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6032) granting an increase of pension 
George L. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6033) granting an increase of pension 
Wiliam H. Vasbinder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6084) granting an increase of pension to 
Ludwell Tinsman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6035) granting an increase of pension 
John D, Tidrick; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6036) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Pitner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6087) granting an increase of pension 
James Creighton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6038) granting an increase of pension 
Hiram Mushrush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6039) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Seals; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6040) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Grove; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6041) granting a pension to Mary I, Gregg; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6042) granting a pension to James Me- 
Nulty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6043) granting a pension to Thomas C. 
Acton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6044) granting a pension to William Me- 
Grew; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6045) granting a pension to John M. Pop- 
lin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6046) granting a pension to Benjamin Gal- 
laway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6047) granting a pension to Annie M. 
Gladfelter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6048) granting a pension to Serena Fink; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6049) granting a pension to Anna C. 
Youlke; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (II. R. 6050) granting a pension to Francis W. 
Leeper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 6051) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Malosh; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6052) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis F. Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6053) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Varner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6054) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John Kreiser and grant him an honorable 
discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 6055) granting an increase 
of pension to Paul G. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6056) for the relief of former 
occupants of the present military reservation at Point San Jose, 
in the city of San Francisco, and to repeal an act entitled “An 
act to refer the claim of Jessie Benton Fremont to certain lands 
and improvements thereon in San Francisco, Cal., to the Court 
of Claims,” approved February 10, 1893; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 6057) granting an increase of 
1 to Randall Kinnie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6058) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Edwards; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 6059) granting an increase of 
pension to John E. Sias; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6060) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Keighler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 6061) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6062) granting an increase of pension to 
John Langan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 6063) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Davis; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6064) granting a pension to William F. 
Douds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 6065) for the relief of the 
heirs of Jacob Claypool; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 6066) granting an increase 
of pension to Napoleon C. Foy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York: A bill (H. R. 6067) for the 
relief of Edward Byrne; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 6068) granting a pension to 
Thomas Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6069) granting an increase of pension to 
John Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6070) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Holmes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6071) granting a pension to Nannie Eckert; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 6072) granting an increase ot 
pension to Jacob S. Plunk; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr SMALL: A bill (H. R. 6073) granting a pension to 
Cecil R. Berry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6074) granting 
a pension to Chappel Q. Fossett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6075) for the relief of Alfred J. Drake; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6076) for the relief of Samuel E. Howell 
and James H. Howell in their own right and as sole heirs ot 
Mary Ann Thomas, deceased, and William T. Howell, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 6077) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine T. M. Bachman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 6078) granting a pension to 
Mary B. Oder; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6079) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Wonder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Resolution of New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, against tariff on all bagging and ties used in the baling 
of cotton; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of T. R. Morris and 91 other 
citizens of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, favoring establishment 


of a national department of health; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of Congress Grange, No. 1726, Wayne County, 
Ohio, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of D. S. Creamer, treasurer of the State of 
Ohio, recommending the passage of an act making it compul- 
sory for the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit the surplus 
Government funds in national banks that offer the highest rate 
of interest; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. AYRES: Papers of Walter H. Storm, of New York, 
and H. U. Singhi, favoring parcels post; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petitions of Brandywine Grange, No. 60, 
West Chester; East Lynn Grange, No. 1263, Unionville; and 
Goshen Grange, No. 121, West Chester, Patrons of Husbandry, 
all in the State of Pennsylvania, against Canadian reciprocity ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Local No. 320, International 
Association of Machinists, New York City, favoring the enact- 
ment of the reading or illiteracy test; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of Paper Makers’ Local No. 57, of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., against the Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Irish-American and German-American 
societies of New York, indorsed by their divisions in Kansas 
City, Mo., against new arbitration treaty with Great Britain; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution of citizens of Buffalo, favoring the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of New Orleans Cotton Exchange, favoring 
that all bagging and ties used in the baling of cotton be placed 
upon the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Local No. 51, International Broth- 
erhood of Papermakers, against the Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CULLOP: Resolution to investigate the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post 
Office Department. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolution of Irish-American and Ger- 
man-American societies of New York, indorsed by same societies 
of Kansas City, Mo., opposing the establishment of any closer 
re ee with Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petitions of Honeoye Falls 
Honeoye Falls, Monroe County; Webster Grange, Monroe 
County; Brockport Grange, Brockport; Riga Grange, Church- 
ville, Monroe County; Mendon Grange, Mendon, Monroe County; 
Penfield Grange, Penfield, Monroe County; and Gates Grange, 
Gates, Monroe County, all in the State of New York, against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of Paper Makers Local No. 51, 
Niagara Falls, N. X., against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petitions of International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and Paper Mill Workers, of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., against Canadian reciprocity bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: Petition of citizens of State of 
Virginia, favoring the establishment of a national health de- 
partment; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of business men, State of Idaho, 
against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petitions from Gorham Mercantile Co. and others, Pay- 
ette; Lincoln Hardware & Implement Co. (Ltd.), and others, 
Kendrick; Jones & Dillingham Co. and others, Lewiston; 
Nuineman Hardware Co. and others, Lewiston; O. E. Bell and 
others, Moscow; Empire Hardware Co. and others, Moscow; 
Olson Johnson & Co. and others, Troy; J. C. Hamil and others, 
Juliaetta; F. M. Remington and others, Culdesac; F. H. 
Bowen and others, Caldwell; W. C. Dyer, manager, Jones Fur- 
niture Co. and others, Caldwell; W. A. Fulkerson Lumber Co. 
and others, Weiser; Taylor Hardware Co. and others, Weiser; 
Russell Department Store and others, Payette; and H. P. Kizer 
and others, Weiser, all in the State of Idaho, bearing upon the 
question of parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of International Paper Co., against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Irish-American and German-American so- 
cieties of New York, against arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


Grange, 
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Also, petition of New Orleans Cotton Exchange, fayoring 
placing on the free list bagging and ties used in the baling of 
cotton; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of citizens in the 
city of South Haven, county of Van Buren and State of Michi- 
gan, requesting appropriation by Congress for the purchase of 
a site for a post office and the erection thereon of a proper 
building; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of State of North Da- 
kota, favoring passage of H. R. 26791, known as the Hanna bill; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of farmers of the State of North Dakota, pro- 
testing against Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John J. Keen, Wahpeton, N. Dak., protesting 
against the parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
und Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Resolution of citizens of New York, pro- 
testing against any alliance with Great Britain; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bedford, State of Pennsylvania, 
against parcels-post service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Resolutions of Wethersfield 

Business Men's and Civic Association, of Wethersfield, Conn., 
opposing the passage of the reciprocity treaty with Canada; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOULD: Resolution of Chelsea (Me.) Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, in relation to a measure pertaining to 
reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of Local No. 51, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, against Canadian reciprocity; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Resolution of Local No. 
51, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Niagara Falls, 
N. V., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Seward Republican Club, of 
Brooklyn, N. X., fayoring reciprocity with Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
of Albany, N. V., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club of Buffalo, N. X., favoring reciprocity with Canada; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New Orleans Cotton Exchange, favoring the 
placing on the free list of all bagging and ties used in the bal- 
ing of cotton; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Cordage Co., favoring the placing 
on the free list of jute cotton bagging and russin rope, tarred 
and untarred, for marine use, etc.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Anson F. Love and 14 other resi- 
dents of Hubbard Lake, Mich., favoring parcels-post bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of New York Cordage Co., favor- 
ing the placing on the free list of jute cotton bagging and 
russia rope, tarred and untarred, for marine use, ete.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, of Buffalo, N. X., fayoring reciprocity with Canada; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New Orleans Cotton Exchange, favoring the 
placing on the free list of all bagging and ties used in the baling 
of cotton; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Niagara Falls Local No. 51, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Niagara Falls, N. X., against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
of Albany, N. X., against reciprocity with Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Local No. 51, International Broth- 
erhood of Paper Makers, of Niagara Falls, N. V., against reci- 
procity bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
William F. Douds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Telegraphic petitions by J. A. Delfelder, 
president Wyoming Wool Growers; Sweetwater County Wool 
Growers’ Association; Eastern Wyoming Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; Lewis Barker, commissioner central district; J. J. 
Bentley, commissioner northern district; J. S. Atherly, secre- 
tary board of sheep commissioners, State of Wyoming; and 
F. S. King, commissioner southern district, protesting against 


a reduction of the wool schedule or any action relative thereto 
until after the Tariff Board shall make their report; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of employees of 
Keystone Paper Mill & Paper Manufacturing Co., Upper Darby, 
Pa., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Charles E. Vrooman & Co., of 
Carthage, N. V., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Oswego, 
N. V., in favor of Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTTER: Resolution of Lime Rock Grange, No. 22, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Rhode Island, against Canadian 
reciprocity bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Central Labor Union, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
favoring the construction of the battleship New York in a Gov- 
ernment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Petitions of farmers of Olarkficld; 
yoters of the county of Yellow Medicine; citizens of Balaton; 
Tracy Farmers’ Elevator Co.; legal voters of Lone Tree, county 
of Chippewa; and residents of Yellow Medicine County, all of 
the State of Minnesota, against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition against remoyal of duty on barley; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, favoring placing cotton ties and bagging on 
the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Edward Olmsted, captain, in favor of militia 
pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
Albany, N. X., against Canadian reciprocjty; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition: of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, Buffalo, N. V., favoring Canadian reciprocity ; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Niagara Falls Local, No. 51, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, against Canadian reciprocity; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Wepnespay, April 19, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Our Father in heaven, help us to appreciate Thy goodness 
and Thy wonderful works unto the children of men, that we 
may think nobly, feel deeply, and act worthily in the vocation 
whereunto Thou has called us, and thus hallow Thy name. In 
the spirit of the Lord, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CORRECTING ERRORS IN ENROLLMENT OF APPROPRIATION ACTS. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, by direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported House joint resolution 1, to correct errors 
of certain appropriation acts, approyed March 4, 1911, which 
was read a first and second time and, together with the accom- 
panying report (H. Rept. 5), referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not make the point of 
order, but I desire to say that this is not in order as a privi- 
leged matter on this holy day—Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I understand that some 
of the matters I wish to report are not privileged, but I desire 
to call them to the attention of the House. 

Mr. MANN. I understood that the gentleman from Alabama 
would like to make a motion to suspend with proceeding under 
that calendar. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order, the point of order will be sustained. 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not make the point of order, 

The SPDAKER. There is no business for what is called 
Calendar Wednesday, anyway. 

EXPENSES OF FIRST SESSION SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, by the direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, also reported House joint resolution 2, mak- 
ing appropriations for the payment of certain expenses inci- 
dent to the first session of the Sixty-second Congress, which 
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was read a first and second time and, with the accompanying 
report (H. Rept. 6), referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 


MILEAGE. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, by direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, also reported House joint resolution 3, making im- 
mediately available the appropriations for mileage of Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives, which was read 
a first and second time and, with the accompanying report 
(H. Rept. 7), referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union and ordered printed. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, by direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, also reported House joint resolution 38, to grant 
authority to the American Red Cross to erect temporary struc- 
tures in Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., which was read a 
first and second time and, with the accompanying report (H. 
Rept. 8), referred to the House Calendar and ordered printed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to give notice that 
as the opportunity presents I shall endeavor to call these meas- 
ures up for consideration. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, to-day is Calendar Wednes- 
day, but I understand that there is no business on the calendar. 
Calendar Wednesday can be dispensed with under the rules 
by a two-thirds yote of the House. I therefore move to dis- 
pense for to-day with the business that comes under the rule 
providing for Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. It has been decided by my predecessor that 
under the conditions as they prevail here to-day there is no 
necessity for the motion where there is no business on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MANN. Of course it would require the calling of the 
calendar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, to dispense with proceedings under the 
rule for Calendar Wednesday. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the motion was agreed to. 


PLACING CERTAIN ARTICLES ON THE FREE LIST. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported the bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free 
list agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, 
boots and shoes, fence wire, meat, cereuls, flour, bread, timber, 
lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles, which was 
read a first and second time and, with the accompanying re- 
port (H. Rept. 4), referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIO LANDS, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] I offer the following resolu- 
tion, to fill a minority place on a committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 111. 


Resolved, That JAMES WICKERSHAM be, and he is hereby, elected as a 
Delegate member of the Committee on the Public Lands. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


It would necessitate the calling of the 


PRINTING VIEWS OF MINORITY. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the report 
just made from the Committee on Ways and Means I ask unani- 
mous consent that the minority may have leave to file their 
yiews. 

The SPEAKER. Within how long a time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. DALZELL. Say, until the disposition of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We granted the gentleman the other day 
that time in reference to the bill then pending before the House 
because we immediately reported it. It has been almost a week 
since the Committee on Ways and Means agreed to this bill, 
and I would ask the gentleman whether, if he should have per- 
mission to make a report by Monday, would that not be time 
enough? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes; Monday will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] have until 
Monday to file the views of the minority in reference to the 
bill H. R. 4413, which has been reported. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may haye 
until Monday to file the views of the minority (H. Rept. 4, pt. 2) 
on the bill H. R. 4418. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4412, a bill to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4412, the Canadian reciprocity 
bill, with Mr. Suertey in the chair, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. GuDGER]. 


[Mr. GUDGER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
what the balance of time is; how much has been consumed by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZzELL], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McGarr], and myself? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has used, 
including the time yielded to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
8 hours and 40 minutes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has used 6 hours and 56 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Pennsyl. 
vania to consume enough time to equalize it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield so much time as he 
may desire to use to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, not, in my judgment, since the 
War with Spain and all that followed it, of benefit and of 
burden, has there been considered by the House of Representa- 
tives so important a bill as the one now pending. Therefore, 
it is entitled, without passion and without prejudice, to the 
careful, candid consideration of this great body, 391 in number, 
representing 92,000,000 of people, for on its consideration and 
enactment or defeat, in my judgment, rests the well-being and 
the prosperity of all of the people of the United States. 

I represent a district agricultural in part—I think perhaps 
one of the best in the United States—and in part a manufac- 
turing district. When I state that in my district there are 
many thousands of men in organized union labor, in mine and 
in factory, you will at once understand that I represent people 
who produce not only in the factory, but in the mine and on the 
farm. The output of coal from two townships in my own 
county is over 3,000,000 tons annually, and the output and 
development are rapidly increasing. 

But, aside from the interests of my own district, I want to 
stand here and say that I am equally anxious to promote the 
welfare of every American citizen, whether in Greater New 
York, the mightiest of all our cities, in Chicago, the second city 
in the United States, or in Philadelphia, the third. I want to 
do what is best for all the people, North and South, East and 
West, as we stretch from 49° on the north down to the Gulf, 
und from the Atlantic to the Pacific. When I vote on this bill 
I vote for legislation that goes to every fireside, and I would 
not recelve my own approval or retain my own self-respect if 
I stood attempting to array section against section, industry 
against industry, farmer against factory man, capitalist, or 
railroad man. 

So I approach the discussion of this important bill from the 
standpoint of the best interests of all. That much by way of 
introduction. 

It is proposed, on slight consideration, to vitalize into law an 
agreement that will throw, without let or hindrance, into the 
United States the market furnished by 92,000,000 of people 
the agricultural products of 8,000,000 people in Canada. Now, 
if this is to our advantage, in Heaven's name let us do it. If it 
be to our disadvantage, as we shall answer to our own self- 
respect and judgment, and later on to our constituents, let us 
not do it. And in cold blood I am going to inquire, as briefly 
as possible, whether it ought to be done or not. 

REVENUE BILLS SHOULD NOT ORIGINATE WITH THE EXECUTIVE. 

Mind you, so far as the country is concerned, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, so far as the House of Representatives is 
concerned, this bill, except by virtue of two amendments added 
to it, was not prepared in accordance with the Constitution. 
Our fathers wisely provided that revenue measures should have 
their origin in the House and that the Senate might amend, 
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They wisely provided that while the President may recommend 
legislation he only becomes a coordinate branch of the legisla- 
tive body when the House and Senate have agreed on bills, 
which, if they are reyenue bills, must originate in the House. 
Then he only has power to approve on the one hand or disp- 
prove on the other, which disapproval is efficient, unless two- 
thirds of the House and Senate pass the bill notwithstanding 
that disapproyal. 

Here is a measure that was made in secret. Is there any- 
body within the sound of my voice on either side of this House, 
whether he is for or against this bill, far-reaching as it is, 
affecting every hearthstone, if vitalized, who will say that he 
knew anything about this agreement until we received the 
President’s message, with the accompanying bill, which was for- 
mally introduced in the House at the last session by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatt]? I pause for an an- 
swer. No man arises in his place in this great body and says 
he was consulted. 

When we come to deal with foreign countries, the Constitu- 
tion provides that n treaty made by the Executive, and vitalized 
by the approval of the Senate by a two-thirds majority, shall 
be the supreme Jaw. What did our fathers mean when they 
provided in this manner for the making of treaties which 
should be the supreme law of the land? They knew that the 
world was large, with conflicting interests, diyerse civilizations, 
governments differing in their organization. So the great 
power of negotiating treaties was placed in the hands of the 
President, but to become effective they must be vitalized by the 
concurrence of the Senate, not by a majority, not in a minute, 
not under the previous question, but after serious consideration 
in executive session and by a two-thirds vote. Looking in your 
eyes, Mr. Chairman, I say there have been treaties made even 
under the safeguards of the Constitution, after full considera- 
tion, that haye not been wise. 

Take the War with Spain. Ex-Speaker Reed once said, 
“When you go to war no man knows the end thereof.“ We 
went into that war because gentlemen on the other side, being 
in the minority, moved by a spirit of altruism, crossed on a 
little bit of politics, grew very patriotic, and we on this side 
also grew very patriotic. War was declared. The end thereof 
was the Philippines, responsibility for Cuba and for Porto Rico. 
To indicate that mistakes perchance may sometimes be made 
in the making of treaties, even with the two-thirds majority 
required in the Senate for ratification, we have the Philip- 
pines, in my judgment, for all time. We say on the stump, 
„Oh, we are going to civilize them and make them competent 
for self-government, and then we are going to tell them, ‘Go 
forth and govern yourselves,’ ” 

The treaty was concluded. Now, I am not speaking of the 
peerless leader, Mr. Bryan, to criticize; but it was necessary 
for him with his great personality to come to Washington and 
exercise his great influence to bring about the ratification of 
that treaty. He has been down here again performing the 
game function. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

He put his strong hand and eloquent tongue upon his party 
friends in the Senate and the necessary majority was furnished 
to ratify that treaty. When a thing is accomplished I never 
grumble. I would not refer to it now did I not aim merely to 
illustrate how important it is in a government by the people 
under the Constitution to observe the law not only in the letter 
but in the spirit. 

You may say that a government of the people is so wise and 
good and patriotic that no advantage can be taken of it. Never- 
theless, when you deal with the nations of the world, when 
you deal, through the mother country, with our friends across 
the Canadian border, you want to be mindful of a favorite ex- 
pression of an old constituent of mine who dropped now and 
then into a little bit of poctry. He was my client. He said: 
“This is an exceedingly important matter.” I replied, “The 
plaintiff is not a bad man.“ Oh,” said he, Mr. Cannon, you 
don’t know him; he may not be bad, but when it comes to ma- 
terial matters he steeps his tongue in honey and clothes his 
feet in the cunning of a fox.” [Laughter.] That is true not 
only of individuals and parties, but it is especially true of 
great countries. 

NO AUTHORITY TO MAKE TRADE AGREEMEXTS, 

This bill is to carry out what is called a reciprocal trade 
agreement. Has the President any authority in law by which 
he can make such agreements? I will let Mr. Payne, former 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, answer that 
question. When Mr. Payne presented to the House the bill 
which bears his name and made his speech explaining and 
defending it, he was asked by Mr. Cox of Indiana: 


Is there anything in this bill which would enable the President of 
the United States to negotiate any trade agreement with Germany? 


Mr. PAYNE. There is not. 

Mr. Cox of Indiana. Is there any other Jaw in effect that would still 
authorize him to do that? 

Mr. PAYNE. No law, except the general provisions of the Constitution 
allowing him to negotiate treaties and submit them to the Senate. 

Now, what are the objections to this bill; first, from the 
standpoint of the farmer, who comprises one-third of our popu- 
lation; and, second, from the standpoint of the other two-thirds? 
What is for the best interest of all the people? In considering 
this matter I crave the attention of the House, and I will try 
not to be tedious. 

Our 92,000,000 people have just scratched the resources of 
the United States. The countries of Europe, including Great 
Britain, have a population of from 300,000,000 to 850,000,000 
people. With a country far better than Europe in quality of 
soil, in mineral wealth, and in resources of every kind, we cen, 
when fully developed, easily support with bread and meat and 
clothing and everything, save the products of the Tropics, 
400,000,000 or 300,000,000 people. 

How rapidly we have grown and developed. I am not an 
old man, but I recollect very well when there were but 17,000,000 
people in the United States. I have observed n great many 
things since that time. I recollect very well when there were 
not 100 miles of railway in all the country west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. I recollect very well when the only market 
was found in New Orleans for all the great Mississippi Valley, 
and I might say almost for the whole Middle West was found 
in New Orleans. ‘The flatboats floated down the Mississippi 
carrying our products, and the little steamer came back laden 
with the products received in exchange, 

I know what it is to have seen Ohio, Indiana, Missouri to a 
great extent, and Michigan and Iowa and all that country of 
the great West brought partially under subjection. On the 
Wabash, where you could cut the malaria with a knife [laugh- 
ter], where the timber was thick and heavy, there was no place 
to plant corn or sow wheat. They did not believe that men 
could live on the rich prairies of the West. It was supposed 
that they never would be settled. It was worth a man’s life to 
cut down the forest and bring S0 acres under subjection in that 
timbered section, and then when he built a new house, costing 
from $700 to $800 in labor, he died. Of course he did, he was 
worn out. } 

There was the same struggle in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, and 
in New York; and let me say to my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MCCALL] that it was a long time after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers before they extended settlement and develop- 
ment very greatly in New England. I am old enough to recol- 
lect the time when those splendid lands in Illinois and Iowa, 
which could be obtained on military land warrants at 70 cents 
an acre, were supposed to be good for nothing except graz- 
ing. No one ever dreamed that the time would come when 
the lands in the Genesee Valley in New York would depreciate 
in value by one-half or more. At that time the tide of immigra- 
tion from the East to the West had not set in to any great ex- 
tent. The railroads came, and when I speak of the railroads—and 
I do it with pride—I think of that great Democratic statesman, 
Stephen A. Douglas. The quickening hand of development never 
struck the State of Illinois until 1850, when, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Douglas, then a Senator of national reputation, 
there was enacted a law granting land to the State of Illinois, 
the alternate sections being reserved. Under and by virtue of 
that act the Illinois Central Railroad was constructed from 
Chicago to Cairo and from Centralia to Dunleith. The alternate 
sections were snapped up in the twinkling of an eye at $2.50 an 
acre. Immigration set in. There was a chance to get to mar- 
ket. You all know the history of development since that time. 

The war came—that great struggle that we all thank God 
resulted as it did. Then, from political and military necessity 
during the war it became necessary to begin the construction 
of a railroad to the Pacific coast. Deserts and mountains and 
Indians had to be overcome. The line ran through an unin- 
habited country, but that railroad was built in the fullness of 
time. Then came the Northern Pacific, and then the Southern 
Pacific, the Santa Fe, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Then came James J. Hill, that wizard among business men, a 
great man who leads in doing great things, and with him came 
the building of the Great Northern from Duluth, reaching 
across the continent to Seattle and the Pacific. As a result the 
western country was settled pretty rapidly. 


CAUSE OF ABANDONED FARMS IN THE RAST. 


But what was happening in the meantime down in New 
York and New England? While the rich prairie lands in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, and IIlinois were being de- 
veloped—virgin soll, such as it seems to me God never made 
anywhere else on earth—what was happening in the East? 
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Many of the bright, enterprising boys took Horace Greeley’s 
advice and went west. They went in great droves and helped 
to develop that country. Railroads were built and transpor- 
tation charges were brought down until you could place a 
barrel of flour made from wheat grown in Minnesota or IIlinois 
or Missouri, manufactured in Minneapolis or St. Louis, into 
the market of a little hamlet anywhere in New England for 
less money than you could ‘haul it in a wagon 3 miles. [Ap- 
plause.] The result was that the lands in the Genesee Valley 
in northern New York and in New England could not compete 
with the production of those lands in the West, where you had 
only to tickle the earth to have it fructify and bring forth in 
marvelous ‘abundance fruits and cereals. 

The farmers in many sections of the East were placed at 
such disadvantage that many farms were abandoned in Con- 
necticut, in Massachusetts, in all New England, in New York, 
and, to some extent, in Pennsylyanin. ‘There were more than 
7,000,000 acres in abandoned farms in New England and New 
York. There was also a reduction of $260,000,000 in the value 
of farm lands and buildings in the same States in those 20 
years. In ‘the period from 1880 to the year 1900, even in mag- 
nificent Ohio, which has not yet lost the capacity to breed and 
produce Presidents, the farmers ‘suffered a decrease of $100,- 
000,000 in the value of their farm lands in the presence of 
this competition from the West. = 

In developing ‘the West we have sometimes suffered even from 
the excess of rich soll. I recall that upon the prairie in Illinois, 
within 50 miles of where I mow live, with good railroad connec- 
tions, with coal without limit deposited by the Almighty in 
the immediate neighborhood, I have seen corn, as good and 
sound as was ever grown, burned for fuel to keep the frost 
out. I merely speak of that to illustrate that our production 
was so great that the East, notwithstanding her decadence in 
agriculture, could not take our surplus. We had a long, weary 
road to travel, but men with brave hearts said We want 
better markets; we will build more railroads”; and they got 
the railroads built. 

It is needless to recount the growth and development of the 
middle and western sections of the country since 1860, when 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Nor is it necessary to refer to the splendid cities that 
have sprung up— Chicago, the great market place for all the 
Middle West, which has grown from less than 100,000 people in 
1800 to two and one-half millions of people, and countless other 
prosperous communities. It is, however, significant to note in 
connection with the consideration of this bill the remarkable, 
if not ominous, trend from the farm to the city, a movement 
which, in my opinion, will ‘be stimulated by the enactment of 
this bill, To-day there is a far less percentage of people en- 
gaged in agriculture in the United States than there was in 
1860. At that time more than one-half of our people were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, while to-day the percentage 
is not over one-third. It is true that, aided by invention, with 
Improved farm machinery, with the steam plow, the reaper, 
and the binder, one man on the farm now can do more than 
two or three men on the farm in the old days. But let us be 
honest; the same is true in all the walks of life. One man in a 
machine shop now can accomplish more than four men could 
haye accomplished in 1860, until to-day the 92,000,000 people 
in the United States are producing more agricultural and more 
manufactured products—I measure my words in making the 
stutement—than all Europe. That is a pretty strong state- 
ment, but it is true. 


FREE LABOR v. SLAVE LABOR. 


We fought out the economic question from 1861 to 1865. The 
Government's need for money, the necessity in the Northland 
to produce munitions of war, gave birth to the protective policy, 
and under it we prospered; while down South, with as good 
brain and brawn and as splendid manhood and womanhood as 
was to be found in the North they found difliculty in procuring 
proper arms und munitions and suflicient subsistence. 

In that contest the great question touching labor was settled, 
and settled forever, in our country. The result was good for 
the North; it was good for the South; but it never would have 
been settled had it not been that roaming around in the body and 
brain of the average man, the mechanic and farmer, was a feel- 
ing that when a slave was doing in the South the work that 
elsewhere in the country was being done by an American sov- 
ereign, responsible for the control of the country, the dignity 
of labor was degraded. 

With the close of that great struggle came an increased neces- 
sity for revenues to pay the Nation’s debts, to pay pensions, to 
assist in the building of railways, to improve the great rivers 
and harbors, and the revenues were derived principally under 


the policy of protection. We said that the foreigner paid most 
of the tax; you said it was paid by ‘the individual who con- 
sumed. Well, I can not stop your saying that, and you can 
not stop my saying the other; but, lo and behold, what 
haye we achieved? Under this policy of protection we have 
prospered, until we now have over one-fourth of all the wealth 
of all the world, and it is better. distributed amongst our 
92,000,000 of people than is the wealth of any other nation in 
the world. Now, it may be that you Democrats could have done 
a grent deal better, and if I were to make that charge you 
would confess it [laughter]; but there is no way of ‘turning the 
hands back on the dial, and I suppose you will just have to 
accept the results, because if you had continued that policy of 
servile labor for which you fought, the South, instead of haying 
a renaissance, instead of having improvement of Jand and all 
values, instead of having increased production by three, would 
now, in my judgment, be practically deserted. 

But what has that got to do with Canada? I will ask to 
have the map ‘brought in. I always believe in kindergarten in- 
struction. [Laughter and applatse.] I learned more readily 
in that way than in any other. 

The time came when we found it was necessary to improve 
eur ngriculture; and I thank God for the instruction that is 
being given in our colleges, in our agricultural papers, and by 
our experts. I thank God that all over the country we are not 
wasting the naturel resources of the soil as we did when corn 
Was burned for fuel. We are improving all along the line now, 
and in no section is the improvement more noticeable than in 
the South. 

J was born in North Carolina, and when 4 years old, in the 
arms of my mother, was moved over the mountains. The 
family went to the Wabash, and my good old mother never 
ceased mourning for the magnificent climate of North Caro- 
lina. My father, when a young man, helped to found a college 
down near Greensboro, N. C. A few years ago I accepted an 
invitation to attend its commencement. I arrived the day 
before the commencement, und I went around with Prof. Hobbs 
through the section of country in the vicinity of Greensboro, 


PROSPERITY RETURNS TO Tun SOUTH. 

I visited the old farm where I was born, and found there 
every evidence of prosperity and thrift. As I remembered the 
place, it was crossed by deep gullies and was not good for very 
much. I asked the farmer how he got the land into such a 
prosperous state. He replied that he began by throwing a dam 
across each gully, so that the dirt washed in and leveled up the 
land. Then he had found the use of clover and cowpeas and 
improved the land, and that while he had paid only 510 an acre 
for it a few years before, he had within a few days refused $25 
per acre. I asked i any other agency were at work in bringing 
about this increase than his own labor and intelligence. “Oh, 
yes,” said he, “we have railroads and factories now. Over 
here at Greensboro they have large factories, and I find there 
a market for my chickens and eggs and all the small fruit I 
have to sell.” 

I was amazed at the eyidences of progress on every side, and 
if I had been taken into Greensboro blindfolded I would have 
remarked, “How marvelously has the city of Peoria, or the city 
of Quincy, improved.“ 

So that renaissance in agriculture is not only going on in 
New York and in New England, but is going on in the South. 
The quickening life of other industries furnishes a market. 

I went out to the old Quaker graveyard and even there I 
could trace the progress of that country. The first little monu- 
ments were 2 or 8 fect high, but gradually higher ones were 
added, until the monuments of the last § or 10 years compare 
fayorably with those erected in any prosperous community. 
The graveyard told the story. 

I am interested in seeing North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, all the South- 
ern States, diversify their industries and restore their lands. 

With our enterprising people, the most enterprising in the 
history of the human race, the Mississippi Valley bottom lands 
will discount a dozen Niles in Egypt in production. I am anx- 
fous to sce them reclaimed, and by the aid and cooperation of 
our 92,000,000 of people, as the Federal Government performs 
its function, the rivers tributary to the Mississippi will be 
made good outlets for the tile, and when that land is drained 
it is the best Jand on earth. 

I want to ask—and I would like to haye an answer from 
any gentleman on the other side from the Southland Is it not 
true that in the last 10 years, certainly in the last 20 years, 
the yalue of your lands, improved and unimproved, has doubled 
and been multiplied by three? Oh, well,“ you say, “we raise 
cotton down there, and we have a monopoly of that production.” 
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But do you know that last year, with a bumper crop of corn, 
aggregating three thousand million bushels in the United States, 
you raised in the Southland, in addition to your valuable cot- 
ton crop, one-third of that great corn crop—a thousand millions 
of bushels? 

You may say, The wheat farmers over in Canada with their 
cheap lands do not bother us.” I will show you in a moment. 
Counting Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, the South- 
Jand produced almost one-third of the magnificent wheat crop 
of 1910. I will insert the actual figures later. If you did not 
raise a bushel of corn or a bushel of wheat or a bushel of oats 
or a bushel of barley or a bushel of potatoes, Irish or sweet, 
you would be interested. If you did not raise anything but 
cotton you would be interested, just as much as we of the 
Northland who do not raise cotton and who are liberal custom- 
ers of yours, as you would be liberal customers of ours under 
the same circumstances. The South is growing more and more 
able to live within itself, and as she grows more and more 
able to do that her income will be greater and greater, and 
your fellow citizens all over the country will get their share as 
you get yours of the general prosperity. 

Just here I want to call the attention of the honorable 
Speaker of the House to the interest the farmers of Missouri 
have in this bill. Missouri is a banner agricultural State. Her 
production of hay, oats, corn, barley, and fruits is enormous. 
In 10 years the value of Missouri farm lands has been more 
than doubled, and in 1910 that State produced more than 
25,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

I desire to inquire of my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS], 
who made a speech yesterday, what he will say to the people 
of Oklahoma, in whose growth and progress we all take pride, 
and which also produced in 1910 more than 25,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, when they complain that you have brought in com- 
petition with their products the almost illimitable production 
of Canada? 

OUR OWN CITIZENS MUST DEFEND THD FLAG. 

Recollect, if there is war, every citizen of the United States 
is called upon to defend the Republic. If there are school 
houses to build, if there are colleges to found, if there are 
railroads to maintain, if there are factories to construct, if 
labor is to be furnished, we can rely only on our own people. 
In the event of trouble, how much in taxes would Canada con- 
tribute for the preservation of the Republic? In the event of 
war, how many soldiers from Canada would fight the battles of 
the great Republic? How many of Canada’s people would con- 
tribute to education in the United States? ‘The college pro- 
fessors flourish and expound their delightful theories: ‘All 
mankind are brothers; all men are equal.” Very good generali- 
ties, but all men are not equal from the intellectual standpoint. 
Some men are born simple-minded, some go to the insane 
asylum, some are weak, some are strong, some are wise, and 
some are wiser. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And otherwise. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and otherwise. I am reminded that I 

have spoken an hour, I must hurry along, because there are 
several other matters I want to talk about. 
Gentlemen, there come times in the history of a generation 
when those who have had the kindergarten instruction are in 
the minority. To the young who come in you may theorize and 
preach, but they know better, and 5 per cent of them—a per- 
centage that holding the balance of power work a political 
revolution, five off one side and five on the other—have to learn 
through their stomachs what they do not learn through their 
heads. [Laughter.] This is true sometimes, not only of men in 
the shops, on the farm, and on the railways, but of men in 
office, and I have known it to be true of Members of Congress. 
[Laughter.] It is not a theory, whether it is your doxy or my 
doxy, that I care about, but facts. What will this bill do to 
us or for us? 

It is 3,700 miles across Canada from ocean to ocean, Eight 
millions of people occupy that land, while we have 92,000,000. 
The countries were settled about the same time. The people 
of Canada are good people. We have had lots of them come 
to this country, and they have made good citizens. They came 
because it was for their interest to come. Now they have 
waked up. Great Britain is a wise country, a far-reaching 
country. The sun never sets on her possessions. Far away 
India, the Straits Settlements, Africa, Asia, Europe, North 
America—all in greater or less degree are under the magic 
wand of that great people. They are our brothers, our uncles, 
our fathers, and grandfathers, and if anybody thinks the people 
of Canada are fools they are mistaken. What have they in 
railway development? 2 

Here (indicating on a map) is the Hudson Bay; here is the 
49th parallel of latitude, the boundary between Canada and the 


United, States. Canada has to-day, with 8,000,000 people, 
24,000 miles of railway. We have 92,000,000 people, with a ter- 
ritory comparatively well settled, and we have 240,000 miles of 
railway. It is said our lands have been taken up, but there are 
large areas of public Jand in western Kansas, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Washington, and all over that great western country 
which, with improved agriculture and with better farming, all 
things considered, would make the best lands in the world. 

It is said there is no danger from a free market with Canada 
so far as our wheat is concerned. Let us see about that. The 
President in his message says practically that this bill will 
eyentually reduce the cost of living and will not reduce the 
price of the farmer’s products in the United States. Our Presi- 
dent is a great man and I have great respect for him. I voted 
for him, and I apprehend that I will yote for him again. Iam 
not here to abuse him, but I would like to see him demonstrate 
the proposition that it will not impair the farmer’s prices and 
vet will still reduce the cost of living. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

CANADIAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT BY SUBSIDIES. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad stretches across the country 
to Vancouver, with substantially 10,000 miles in Canada and 
4,000 miles in the United States, The 24,000 miles of railway 
built in Canada have received over $3800,000,000 in aid from that 
Goyernment and 55,000,000 acres of the best cereal producing 
land, excluding corn, on earth. The stock of the Canadian 
Pacific, as I recall, amounts to $1,800,000,000. My friend from 
New York says that is too high, that that is the amount of the 
stock of all the Canadian railroads. However, its stock yester- 
day, I belieyve—a 10 per cent stock, was quoted at 224 or 225. 
The stock of the Union Pacific Railroad, one of the best equipped 
railroads on earth, is a 10 per cent stock and has never de- 
faulted, but it is quoted at about 170. 

The Canadian Pacific has also great steamship lines aided by 
the Canadian Government to the extent of a million and a half 
dollars bounty annually, and those steamship lines reach Japan, 
Hongkong, Australia, and San Francisco, and run down the 
South American coast and across the ocean to Liverpool. 

Then comes the Grand Trunk, running from Quebec and Mon- 
treal to Winnipeg, branching out with three or four lines and 
running up here [indicating on map] from Manitoba, through 
the two great Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. I 
understand it is also extending its line by Government aid to 
the Pacific const, and that the extensions are soon to be com- 
pleted. Already there is another great transcontinental system, 
the Canada Northern, being constructed by Government aid. 
It is connecting up the smaller roads that have been con- 
structed, touches Winnipeg, and will have a terminus on the 
Pacific coast at a point not yet determined upon, but in the 
vicinity of Prince Rupert. Already it has, if I remember 
aright, over 2,500 miles constructed, and I read in the New 
York Sun that it has contracted for the construction, I be- 
lieve, of four or five hundred miles this year. So that all things 
considered, the railroad development in Canada is simply won- 
derful. What good are the railroads going to do? Why do 
they build them? To aid in the settlement and development of 
a vast territory capable of producing vast quantities of grain. 

I speak of the President respectfully, because I entertain the 
highest respect for him, but if he makes a mistake touching a 
policy or recommendation it does not absolve me. I haye a 
warrant from the people—not as many as he has a warrant 
from, but from the people that I represent in my vote here, 
and when I yote my vote affects also the people of New Jersey 
and Florida and all the country, and I must follow my own 
judgment. I have done so in the past, and, God helping me, 
I will in the future after investigation follow my judgment, 
whatever Presidents may recommend. [Applause.] His duty 
is to veto or approve my action when it reaches him, not to 
dictate it. [Renewed applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am a Member of this body, and proud of it, 
I believe in it. It has its duty under the Constitution, and 
God helping me, whoever is President, and however the Senate 
is composed, while I hold official position I will walk in the 
shadow of my own judgment as God gives me to see the light, 
although I tread the path alone. [Applause.] | 

The President in his message congratulates the country on 
the making of the so-called reciprocity agreement, and says in 
effect that we have been aided greatly in developing the United 
States by immigration from Canada. He says further—I do 
not quote him literally—that it is well for our patriotic, wise, 
and experienced farmers to go over into the promised land 
and help in the development of Canada. Now, let us see about 
that. In the last two years, if I recollect right, about 300,000 
American farmers went over into Canada. But it is said, 
“That is a new country; don’t you know, Mr. Cannon, that 
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the people in the United States are to be greatly bencfited by 
getting free wheat from that country,” and the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hna] says that the improved farms in 
Canada are worth as much as they are in New York, if I 
remember correctly. p 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman did not understand. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, I will stand corrected. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman misunderstands a great many 
things. 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, one thing at a time. I am not 
clothed with all wisdom; I do not have all kinds of statistical 
knowledge crowded into my head at all kinds of angles, and 
the power to defend the industries of Connecticut at one session, 
of Congress and attack the industries of the balance of the 
country at another. [Cheers and applause.] 

WHEAT LANDS IN CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Now, how much wheat did Canada produce in the year 1909? 
In round numbers, if I recollect right, 166,000,000 bushels. 
Where was it grown? All except about 19,000,000 bushels 
grown in eastern Canada was produced in Manitoba, in far- 
away Saskatchewan, in far-away Alberta, with a very little 
bit in British Columbia. That shows what that new country 
can do. How much of the land there is under cultiyation? 
Under cultivation in these three Provinces last year there were 
less than 12,000,000 acres. What says the deputy minister of 
agriculture of the Province of Alberta? George Harcourt, deputy 
minister of agriculture for the Province of Alberta, in 1909, made 
this report: 


Of the country which is known the area capable of producing grain 
is 220,000,000 acres. The total area in crops last year was 11,257,870 
acres, producing a total crop of 240,000,000 bushe The uneccupied 
land in the future will produce at least 5,000,000,000 bushels. This is 
not the end. There is n great northern country, the McKenzie Basin, 
which is capable of protiucing grain. (Canadian Yearbook.) 


I cite the following as to wheat production in the United 
States and Canada, and the figures are taken from official Gov- 
ernment reports: 


Wheat statistics. 
Bushels. 
Wheat produced in United States, 1910 — 691, 707, 000 
Wheit exportell LL. 36 bushels__ 24, 257, 120 59, 923, 521 
Flour exported 8,370,251 barrels - bushels- 38, 666, 129 n 


Wheat consumed in United States — 631, 843, 479 


18-600550100,744, 500 
Flour exported___1,000,000 barrels—bushels_ 4, 500, 900) 88. 500, 000 
113, 244, 000 
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Wheat produced in Canada, 1900. 


Wheat produced in Manitoba bushels__ 52, 706, 00 
Wheat produced in Saskatchewun do 85, 197, 000 
Wheat produced in Alberta do 9,579, 000 


147, 482, 000 


Wheat produced in remainder of Canada 19, 262, 000 

The three Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 

produced this yield of wheat with less than 12,000,000 acres 

under cultivation. They have an available area suited to the 
cultivation of wheat of 220,000,000 acres. 


Bushels 
‘Aver: leld of wheat per acre, Canada, 1909 213 
AVENES Field of wheat per acre, United States, 1909__ — 1851 
Wheat statistics, 1910. 
[Crop Reporter, Department of Agriculture, 1910.] 
Bushels. 
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innen., 999990 

Oregon. =. ae —— if 1 
.:: ...... 12, 603, 000 
Morntana_...__-------...--—_---------.--.-----~-----—. 10, 470, 000 
20 — —— —— — 241, 994, 000 
Wheat produced in Southern States (including Kensas and Oklahoma). 

Bushels. 
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IVES EES Se Se EO oth 
North: nag... . eee 0, £58,000 
eae Se 83, 00 


New MORU k 
SRG eee 379, 000 
OCR SS cases rr te re ee ence ees 201, 438, 000 


AMERICAN FARMERS GO TO CANADA, 


But some one says, Mr. CANNON, our improved lands are sub- 
stantially the same price as Canadian improved land.“ Granted, 
The price of improved lands in the farming districts of New York 
is substantially the same, as I understand, as those in Ontario, 
and perhaps the price of land in Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire is substantially the same as the price of land in 
Quebec and perhaps in Nova Scotia. I am only approxi- 
mating; but let us see. When you lose an industrious farmer 
who understands the science of farming, with his wife and his 
children, you lose more than money. [Applatse on the Repub- 
lican side.] A few days ago Mr. Earling, manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad and brother of its 
president, did me the honor to call on me to pay his respects. 
I was glad to see him. I asked, “Are you carrying lots of home 
seekers on that great road of yours?” He replied, A good 
many.” I inquired, “Where are they going—to the Dakotas 
and on to Montana and Washington?” No,“ he replied, “we 
are carrying more than we ever carried, but we are only carry- 
ing them as far as Minneapolis.” I asked him why they stopped 
at Minneapolis, and he answered, They transship for Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan and Alberta.” One-half, two-thirds— 
yes; more than that—of the 200,000,000 acres of land in the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta—and a great 
portion of them are as good as the sun ever shone upon may 
be homesteaded, and if a man lives on the homestead for a 
year and turns over the sod on 30 acres, he takes title in fee. 
Then he can buy an adjacent quarter section, if it has not yet 
been taken up, at the Government price. In addition, there 
is much of the 55,000,000 acres of land granted by the Goy- 
ernment to the railways which is subject to settlement on 
fayorable terms. And yet Liverpool fixes the price of our 
grain say my friends who agree with the President, and all this 
will not make any difference in the price! 

Now let us inquire about that. The freight rate on wheat 
from Winnipeg to Liverpool is less than it is from Minneapolis 
to Liverpool, I have made inquiry about this, and I speak by 
the book. Will some gentleman be kind enough to explain to 
me in his own time why it is, under such circumstances, that 
the price of wheat, equal in quality, as shown by the report of 
the Tariff Board called for by a resolution of the Senate, ay- 
erages from 10 to 12 cents more per bushel the year round in 
Minneapolis than in Winnipeg? Last year the magnificent crop 
of wheat in the United States, amounting to nearly 700,000,000 
bushels, was all consumed in the United States except about 
60,000,000 bushels, 

What was the per capita consumption of wheat in the United 
States last year? Nearly 7 bushels. What a contrast that 
is to the condition In 1894. In that year, in spite of a good crop 
of wheat in the United States, conditions were bad. I am not 
stating why they were bad; I am not seeking to play politics by 
referring to what happened while the Democratic Party had 
full possession of the Government; but I call attention to it in 
order to illustrate the point. In the four years from 1893 to 
1897 there was 2 minimum of consumption of wheat—not more 
than about 4 bushels to each inhabitant. If I recollect aright, 
for one year, 1894, it was less than 3} bushels. In that year 
of lowest per capita consumption the price of wheat was the 
lowest we have had in 50 years—less than 50 cents a bushel to 
the farmer. What was the reason? Who buys the wheat after 
the farmer consumes his share? The other two-thirds of the 
people in the United States. A falling off in the consumption 
of wheat at the rate of 1 bushel to each inhabitant in the 
United States represents a loss of 92,000,000 bushels. Last year 
we had a great crop, and more than slx-seventlis of it was con- 
sumed here. Less than 70,000,000 bushels of it went abroad. 

Between 6 and 7 bushels per capita was retained in this 
country for consumption. Why? Because our people—the men 
on the railroads, the men in the factories, and in other 
branches—were fairly well employed. They received increased 
wages. ‘There was a great cry raised by politicians, by the col- 
lege professors, and others as to the high cost of living; and 
yet two-thirds of the people, I will say to the gentleman from 
New Jersey, earned suflicient wages to consume 63 bushels of 
wheat to each man, woman, and child, and they had the where- 
with to pay for it. In the four years from 1893 to 1897 the 
ayerage consumption was a little less than 4 bushels per capita. 
Why? Hundreds of thousands of men were tramping; three 
or four millions of men were out of employment, or on short 
employment. t 

FARM PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DECLINE. 


Let us pursue that policy whereby we adjust our production 
so that it is consumed substantially in the United States. Let 
us do as other nations do, and pursue that policy which is for 
our best interest, When a man says to me that Liverpool fixes 
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the price of grain for this crop of over 600,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, five-sixths of which is consumed in the United States, I 
say to him that I will believe him when he shows me that the 


tail wags the dog. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Since the election on the Sth day of Noyember last, when our 
Democratie friends succeeded in carrying the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a majority of over 60, the farm price of agricul- 
tural products in the United States has decreased more than 
25 per cent. The value of the product of labor and effort in 
other lines of industry, however, has not depreciated since that 
event. The wages of the employee in the factory, on the rail- 
road, and in the mine have not been reduced, and I hope they 
will not be, although I could wish that there were a surer 
foundation for the hope than at present exists. 

The cost of food products to the ultimate consumer, after 
they have passed through the hands of those who distribute, has 
not decreased in any commensurate proportion to the decrease 
in the farm price of agricultural products; in fact, prices at 
retail are almost as high, considering the season, as they were 
last November. 

The farmer is not to blame for this condition. Although the 
farm yalue of his products has decreased over one-fourth, there 
have been no strikes on the part of the farmer. He is patient, 
patriotic, loyal, and is willing to bear his share of Josses which 
come under the natural laws of trade. He is willing to sub- 
mit to that Jaw which should regulate all commerce in the 
United States, namely, the regulation of price by the supply 
and the demand. 

I ask the question, What would have happened in the United 
States if the compensation of those who employ labor had been 
reduced one-fourth and if the wages of labor on railway, in 
factory, and in other industries had been cut in proportion? 
All oyer the country men now employed would be idle. There 
would be strikes, disorder, and panic, involving bankers, mer- 
chants, and the whole body politic. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Democratic Party, with their 
enormous majority in the House, will pass this miscalled reci- 
procity bill, which will result in prosperity for our Canadian 
neighbors and bankruptcy for those engaged in agriculture in 
the United States. 

This result may not come in a day, a week, or a month, but 
if this bill is enacted into law so long as it remains upon the 
statute book the situation will grow more and more acute, and 
while the burden will rest primarily upon those engaged in 
agriculture, no man lives to himself alone. Whatever inju- 
riously affects the one-third of our population engaged in agri- 
culture must inevitably react on and injure the other two- 

_thirds. When the ability of the one-third to purchase the 
products of the other two-thirds is impaired, there must neces- 
sarily be a halting and slackening of production in all lines of 
industry, and we will have widespread panie and bankruptcy. 

Some one says the northern railroads want this bill. Yes; 
some of them do; in fact, many of them do. One of the great- 
est men, in my judgment, in the United States, Mr. James J. 
Hill, a great railroad and empire builder, for whom I have the 
highest respect, heartily advocates this bill. He has builded 
a great railroad system from the Lakes to the Pacific Ocean, 
running near our northern boundary. I would rather agree 
with James J. Hill, Democrat as he is, than to disagree with 
him; but in my opinion the man is worse than an infidel who 
cares not for his own household. [Applause on the Republican 
side.]! Here [indicating] is his railroad running up near the 
Canadian line, and you can count, as I have counted—and I 
think I have counted correctly—20 branch lines or spurs reach- 
ing over into this “poor” country of Manitoba, of Saskatche- 
wan, and of Alberta. How poor that country is! Why, the 
eloquent gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER], for whom 
I have great respect, in his speech made me wonder why there 
was so much fuss made about this proposed reciprocity agree- 
ment, for he seemed to prove, satisfactorily to himself at any 
rate, that this land would wear out in his lifetime or mine. 
Well, we have the reports in regard to it, and they show that 
it has a magnificent subsoil. 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO WHEAT, 

I went to the Weather Bureau to ascertain about the climate 
in these Provinces. I told them that I had read about the 
Japan current, that I had read about the long hours of sun- 
shine during the crop season in northern Canada, and that I 
wanted to know about it. I asked them to make me a map, 
and after a week they sent me this one [indicating]. These red 
lines [indicating] are the heat lines. This one [indicating] 
starts away down here, not a great way from the central part 
of northern New York, and runs away up almost to 54° 40“. 
These lines indicate that they have as much heat in Canada 
during the crop season, and more, than in North Dakota, These 


other lines indicate precipitation. I think I have asked the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Hanna] more questions, per- 
haps, than anybody else in regard to this matter in my effort to 
learn about the section of the country in which he lives. 

As I have said, the crop season is from April to August. I 
asked him, “ How about the wheat lands up there?“ “Why,” 
said he, “they are all right.” “ Well,” said I, don't you get 
nipped with the frost?” Ie said,“ Florida had her orange groves 
frozen a few years ago; you lost a wheat crop within your own 
recollection in Illinois and Iowa; you had the great corn crop 
in 1863 or 1864 absolutely killed before the middle of August. 
You have got to run those risks everywhere in the Temperate 
Zone, north or south.” 

Now, last year there was not enough moisture in North Da- 
kota, and the crop was short about 5 bushels to the acre—the 
gentleman from North Dakota will correct me if my statement 
is inaccurate—but in Alberta, here, and in Saskatchewan, a 
little to the north, I think they raised in the neighborhood of 
20 bushels to the acre. They had a little more moisture there. 
The dews were heavier. Farther north they had a little more 
sunshine. After the closest study I have been able to give the 
matter I have no hesitation in saying that in these three Prov- 
inces, without going into the McKenzie Basin, here [indicating], 
which reaches away up to the sixtieth degree of latitude and 
above, tempered by the current that comes from the Pacific 
Ocean and by the winds that down in the State of Washing- 
ton are called the chinook winds, with the Rocky Mountains 
lower, with the Coast Range almost obliterated—I say to you 
there is as much moisture during the crop season throughout 
all this country here, up to Prince Rupert, including British 
Columbia, as there is in North Dakota; as much as there is in 
South Dakota and northern Michigan; and as much as at Port 
Arthur, in the magnificent Province of Ontario, which reaches 
down like a wedge between New York on one side and Michi- 
gan on the other. 

The average temperature at Edmonton, 325 miles north of 
the border line between Canada and the United States, is the 
same as at Kalispel, Mont., and Port Arthur on Lake Superior. 

Calgary, 150 miles north of the border line, has the same 
nyerage mean temperature as Duluth, Minn, Alpena, Mich., 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., Cheyenne, Wyo., and Denver, Colo. 

here is more rainfall in the crop season 100 miles north 
of Edmonton than in any part of the States of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, or northern North Dakota, 
and Minnesota, and the same rainfall as in North and South 
Dakota. 

Calgary has the same precipitation as the northwestern part 
of the United States. 

WE SHOULD CARB FOR OUR OWN. 


Now, it is up to us to say whether we will care for our own. 
Will we continue to develop our own country from east to west 
und from north to south, or will we, without one iota of com- 
pensation, throw open our markets to all the agricultural 
products of the rapidly developing country in Canada? 

Nations care for their own, These 92,000,000 of people of ours 
not only have to be strong enough, but wise enough, to face the 
world and pursue that policy that is the best for them. 

Now, I want to say to the gentlemen from New York and 
Massachusetts and New England that in the last 10 years 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been added to the value 
of your farm lands—enough to make up for the loss sustained 
prior to 1900, while we were developing the great West. 

New York and New England had 7,200,000 acres of agricul- 
tural lands abandoned between i880 and 1900. There was a 
reduction of $260,000,000 in the value of farm lands and build- 
ings in the same States in the same period. 

Ohio also lost $91,000,000 in the value of farm lands and 
buildings in the same time. 

Illinois increased the value of farm lands and buildings in the 
same time $756,000,000. 

The losses in the East haye been recovered in the last 10 years. 

New England increased the value of farm lands and build- 
ings $183,000,000 since 1900. 

Connecticut had a loss of $24,000,000 in such values from 
1880 to 1900 and a gain of $39,000,000 from 1900 to 1910. 

Maine had a loss of $6,500,000 in such values from 1880 to 
1900 and a gain of $61,000,000 in the last 10 years. 

Vermont’s loss for the 20 years prior to 1900 was $26,000,000, 
and her gain since that year $29,000,000. 

New Hampshire lost $5,500,000 from 18S0 to 1900 and gained 
$15,500,000 in the last 10 years. 

Massachusetts lost $19,000,000 in the value of farm lands and 
farm buildings between 1880 and 1890 and gained $54,000,000 in 
the same values in the last 20 years, $33,000,000 of that in- 
crease being credited to the last 10 years. 
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Rhode Island lost $2,000,000 in similar values from 1880 to 
1800, and gained $4,000,000 from 1900 to 1910. 

The losses in value on farm lands and farm buildings from 
1880 to 1900 in New England alone amounted to $83,000,000, 
and the gains in the same section in the last 10 years amounted 
to $183,000,000. : 

New York’s farm lands. and farm buildings were worth 
$168,000,000 less in 1900 than in 1880 and $288,000,000 more 
in 1910 than in 1900. 

The Empire State in the last 10 years recovered her losses of 
the preceding 20 years and added $120,000,000 as a net gain over 
the values she had in 1880, when her farms began to decline. 

The average value of farm lands per acre increased in the 
last 10 years as follows: 


7 Per cent. 
Maine 75 
Massachusetts 32 
Vermont 30 
Sanne! eee 43 
Rhode gts r!!! eae ee — 1 
D .. UE iy eS 40 
New xork 31 
Pennsylvania — - 14 
Illinois -..-_ — 106 
Indiana ~- 94 
8 — 120 
en,; —, ,t, — 33 
e err — | 
Art!!!! ...... eI ain melee 104 


So I say that the renaissance in agriculture has come to the 
East as well as the West, and by this legislation you propose to 
check that return of the American farmer- to his old-time 
prosperity. 

HARRISON AND BLAINE ON RECIPROCITY, 


There has neyer been a time when Canada was not earnestly 
knocking at the doors of the United States for the admission, 
without tax or tariff, of her agricultural products. I do not 
care whether you call it reciprocity or free gift. Gentlemen 
will recall the treaty of 1854 and its subsequent repeal. I will 
not go back to that; that is behind us. In 1892 Canada, through 
the British minister, asked the administration of Benjamin Har- 
rison, Blaine being Secretary of State, to receive delegates from 
Canada to cooperate with the British minister in making a reci- 
procity agreement. They came. Harrison tells it in a few words: 

Here is what President Harrison said in his last message, 
December 6, 1892: 

During the past year a suggestion was received through the British 
minister that the Canadian Government would like to confer as to the 
possibility of enlarging upon terms of mutual advantage the commer- 
cial exchanges of Canada and the United States, and a conference was 
held at Washington, with Mr. Blaine acting for this Government and 
the British minister at this capital and three members of the Domin- 
ion cabinet acting as commissioners on the part of Great Britain. 

The conference developed the fact that the Canadian Government was 
only 9 to offer to the United States in exchange for the conces- 
sions asked the admission of natural products. ‘The statement was 
frankly made that favored rates could not be given to the United States 
as against the mother country. This admission, which was foreseen, 
necessarily terminated the conference upon this question. ‘The benefits 
of an exchange of natural products would be almost wholly with the 
people of Canada. r 


Now, what is a natural product? Oh, the air, the ocean, the 
mountains, the coal in the ground, the forest, the soil, the iron 
ore in the ground, the limestone for the flux, the clay for the 
brick. But when the coal becomes coke, when the cluy becomes 
fire brick, are these products natural products? No; because 
the mining of the coal requires labor; the coking of the coal 
requires labor. The man who digs the fire clay puts into it his 
labor; the man who mines the iron ore contributes his labor. 
Wherever the hand of man makes matter assume a shape that 
is useful to the human family, when it leaves his hand it has 
ceased to be a natural product and has become a finished prod- 
uzt. [Applause on the Republican side.! What temerity to 
call a product a natural product after it has been touched by 
the hand of Jabor! I believe this bill is greatly in the interest 
of Canada, without compensating benefit to the United States, 
In support of that view I want to quote from the report of the 
proceedings in the Canadian House of Commons. They have 
the English system in Canada, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been, 
I believe, prime minister for 16 years. He is a man of great 
ability and a candid man. 

PREMIER LAURIER SAYS IT BENEFITS CANADA. 

In addressing the Canadian House of Commons on March 7 
on this proposed, miscalled reciprocity agreement, amongst 
other things Sir Wilfrid Laurier said: 

We— 

Referring to Canada— 


nre, above all, an agricultural people. Our chief wealth is the 
of these products of the Temperate Zone. What are they? 


owth 
ruits, 
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cereals, and vegetables; and it is our boast—not an idle boast, but a 
boast founded on actual experience—that in cereals, vegetables, and 
fruit we can, without exaggeration, beat the world. 


Will you accept Mr, Laurier as a proper witness? Again, he 
says: 

All that we ask under these resolutions is to obtain for the man who 
works in the fleld the best possible remuneration for his labor. 

And then he compliments the minister of finance, Mr. Field- 
ing, and the minister of customs, Mr. Patterson, who negoti- 
ated in secret this agreement with our Secretary of State. If 
the people of the United States had been informed what they 
were up to, in my judgment, their indignation would have thun- 
dered throughout the country until no Secretary of State would 
have dared make the agreement. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier thanks these two men for having ob- 
tained from the United States such an advantageous arrange- 
ment, and having obtained it without the sacrifice of any 
Canadian interest. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side.] Again, Sir Wilfrid Laurier says: 

I stated a moment ago that the agreement we made is simply to get 
better prices for the products of the Canadian farmer. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, that is the statement of the man who is responsible for 
the Canadian Government. The man responsible in an executive 
capacity for our Government says: “No; Sir Wilfrid, you are 
wrong.” 

Again Mr. Laurier says, and I want your attention to this: 


Then there is the cattle trade. Years ago we had a cattle trade 
with Great Britain. We have some yet, but it Is not as large as it 
ought to be, because everybody knows that it has been constantly re- 
tarded by the exchange embargo put upon it some 20 years ago or so, 
and therefore if we are not able to sell all the cattle we can raise in 
Great Britain, there is a ready market in the United States, 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Again, the Canadian premier says: 

We are exporters not of manufactured products, but of natural prod- 
ucts, and we are large importers of manufactured products; and we 
have given to the Americans a free entrance to our markets only for 
their natural products, as they have given us a free entrance to their 
market for our natural products, 

Again, he says: 


It is not a great effort of imagination to suppose that the Americans 
were far more concerned about obtaining reciprocity in manufactured 
products than in natural products; but our negotiators would not con- 
sent to any reciprocity in manufactured products, but insisted on lim- 
iting the agreement simply to such manufactured products as agricul- 
tural implements. 


Mr. Laurier is a remarkably candid and square man. He 
wants this legislation for the protection and benefit of the 
agriculturists in Canada. I am against it, because I believe it 
will work grave injury to the one-third of our people engaged 
in agriculture and inevitably to all our people, because if the 
agriculturist does not prosper, if his lands are sold for taxes, 
if his numbers decrease, if his production falls off, if he be- 
comes a starvation consumer for the factories in Connecticut 
and in Massachusetts that weave the clothing, the whole people 
are bound to suffer. 


STEEL TRUST FAVORS PHE AGREEMENT, 


Now I want to refer to one or two other matters. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] represents that great 
district in which Birmingham is situated, where God Almighty, 
when he threw matter into space, placed side by side the iron 
ore and the limestone and the coal, It is said that the great 
United States Steel Corporation—and I have no abuse for it as 
long as it performs its functions for the benefit of all the 
people—has so large an interest in the district which my friend 
represents that it is very desirous that this bill should pass. 
My information is accurate, for I have it in black and white 
from a man who ought to know. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that I am not in the confidence of the United States 
Steel Corporation. They do own about one-third of the iron 
ore in my district, a very valuable property. I am satisfied the 
gentleman from Illinois can inform the House as to its plan of 
ey better than I can, [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. CANNON. After all, that is gratuitous. I did not speak 
of the gentleman personally in connection with this matter, I 
spoke of the factors in his district, which is being so magnifi- 
cently developed. I want to say that if he could construe what 
I said into a reflection on him personally, it seems to me he 
would have to strain the construction. 
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Now, I will look my friend in the eye and say that I never, 
directly or indirectly, had any interest in the United States 
Steel Corporation, nor did any relative of mine. That great 
corporation may or may not be violating the luw. If it is, let 
it be prosecuted. But, as it is a great corporation, and as I 
haye, as I think, been reliably informed that it believes this 
agreement ought to be ratified, I made that statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In what I said I intended to make no 
reflection om the gentleman’s personality, but merely meant to 
imply that the gentleman, speaking from the standpoint. of the 
Republican Party, must of necessity be very much closer to the 
Steel Corporation than I was, speaking from the standpoint of 
the Democratic Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is the case with all industries. 

Mr. CANNON. I am proud of all the industries in this great 
Republic—the railroads, the factories, and the furnaces. I am 
proud, also, of the great development brought about by that 
great organization the Standard OH Co., no member of which 
I have any personal knowledge of directly or indirectly. Its 
fleets are upon every ocean. Its production is magnificent. It 
reaches with its pipe lines into the districts represented by my 
colleague, Dr. Foster, and myself. Our constituents, Doctor, 
were exceedingly anxious to get them to construct their pipe 
Ines, and now that they have got them, I fancy that, while 
some of our constituents are very anxious to damn them,, they 
would not have them turned out. [Laughter.] The American 
people have worked and are working out their own salvation. 


TIB YREE-LIST BILLS OF 1808. 


Now, then, one word more. I hold in my hand the bill re- 
ported, as I understand, this morning by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], placing on the free Hst agricul- 
tural implements and yarious other articles. Already in the 
Payne law, which has been so cursed and damned, any country 
can have free trade with us in agricultural implements pro- 
vided it grants a like concession to us: You now propose to 
go further. You say to Great Britain, and you say to every 
foreign manufacturer of agricultural implements, come in with- 
out price and enjoy the markets of 90,000,000 of people without 
yielding anything in return. Canada levies, I believe, a tariff 
of from 12% per cent to 20 per cent on agricultural implements. 

This fs not the first. time the Democrats have passed pop- 
gun tariff bills through the House. I was here when the 
Wilson law was passed. F saw the virile Democratic ma- 
jority run the steam roller over the minority, and agree en 
bloc to 600 Senate amendments without dotting an i or cross- 
ing a t. That was pretty bad. Cleveland said the bill was a 
measure of perfidy and dishonor, and he let the bill become a 
law without signing it But it became a law all the same, and 
the present honored Speaker of the House [Mr. Crark] spoke 
and yoted for it. Then what happened? The gentleman from 


Illinois, Mr. Springer, 1 Democratic Member; rose in his place: 


and offered a popgun bill, putting iron ore on the free list. 
They just rushed it through by the aid of the steam roller. 
Then, I think, bills placing coal and several other articles on 
the free list were passed in the same way. The Democrats in 
the House said, “We will show the people that we are willing 
to make-a free list.“ They thought that was fine polities. We 
were just entering upon the campaign in the fall of 1894, and 
after that election the Republican Party came back into the 
House with a majority of something like 120. Oh, yes; you 
passed the Wilson bill as you propose to pass the reciprocity 
bill—without amendment—and you passed popgun bills putting 
numerous articles on the free list, just as you propose to do 
now. When I was a boy I read about that wonderful bird, the: 
ostrich, with its smail head and great body, and when it wanted 
to hide it stuck its head in the sand. I used to wonder how 
that ostrich looked. I saw how it looked when you passed 
those bills. [Laughter.] History repeats itself. 

Pass your popgun bills through, but they will not, in my 
judgment, serve you any better than similar bills seryed your 
ostrich brethren in 1894. 

“Oh,” it is said, “we must pass this bill as it is, because if 
it is amended Canada won't have it.“ Who is legislating for 
the United States—we or Canada? [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.J A treaty made under the auspices of Great Britain, 
between Canada and France, was hung up in the French Senate 
for months. It was said that it must not be amended or Canada 
would not have it; but the French amended it, and provided 
that fattened cattle coming into France on the hoof should not 
come in under the minimum tariff, but should pay the maximum 
tax. They amended it from the standpoint of the interest of 
the people of France. 

The treaty went back to Canada. The negotiations were 
ended if Canada did not accept the amendment, Canada did 


accept the amendment. Canada has not yet acted upon this 
measure. Would it not be well enough to let. Canada speak for 
herself? Gentlemen, you may pass this bill, and if it is en- 
acted into law and disaster comes on account of it, the American 
sovereign, as you will find out, has a keen eye and a long recol- 
lection. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It has been stated that the adoption of the reciprocity agree- 
ment will increase our trade with Canada. On eyidence that 
would be strong enough to impel me to act upon matters of 
great importance to myself or my country, I say that is not its 
object at all. Have you noticed the figures of our imports into 
Canada? 

CAN WE IMPROVE OUR TRADE WITH CANADA? 

To those who urge that the ratification of the proposed reei- 
procity agreement will expand our trade with Canada and 
widen the market in that country for American production, let 
me quote from the Canada Yearbook for 1909 the figures of 
imports. k : 

In 1909 the total imports. into Canada were $309,756,608. 
Of this amount, $192,661,360 came from the United States; 
$86,257,557 from the British Empire, including Newfoundland; 
and $30,887,691 from all other foreign countries. In. other 
words, the United States sent into Canada in the year 1909 
$75,566,112 more in products than all the rest of the world, in- 
eInding Great Britain and the British possessions. 

As showing the growth of the trade of the United States with 
Canada, the pereentages furnished by the Canada Yearbook are 
even more illuminating, showing, as they do, that the United 
States has gradually, year by year, increased its trade with 
Canada until in the year 1909 59 per cent of the total imports 
into Canada came from the United States. 

In 1868, when the Dominion Government was organized. the 
percentage of imports from Great Britain into Canada subject 
to duty was 64.78 of the total imports subject to duty; and the 
percentage of imports which came in free was 39.82 of the total 
imports which came in free. In the same year the percentage 
of imports from Great Britain and the British possessions duti- 
able and free to the total imports dutinble and free was 56.06. 

The percentage of imports from the United States to Canada 
for the same year subject to duty was 22.93 of the total imports 
subject to duty, and the percentage of imports from the United 
States which came in free was 53.96 of the total imports which 
were admitted into Canada without payment of duty. The per- 
centage of all imports from the United States dutiable and free 
to the total imports dutiable and free was 33.77. 

Since the year 1868 the proportion. of imports from Great 
Britain to Canada to imports from the United States has stead- 
ily decreased until in 1909 Great Britain sent to Canada only 
29.84 per cent of the total dutiable imports admitted to Canada, 
16.31 per cent of the total imports admitted into Canada free of 
duty, and 24.52 per cent of the total imports of Canada. 

The percentages of the United States, on the other hand, had 
inereased, until in 1909 we sent to Canada 51.76 per cent. of her 
total dutiable imports; 70.20 per cent of her total free imports, 
and 50 per cent of her total importation, dutiable and free. 

The average for the 42-year period from 1868 to 1909 for the 
respective countries of Great Britain and the United States is 
as follows: 

Imported from Great Britain. 


Per cont. 
Dutiable to total dut{ableo_._.___...__________._____.--_._..___._ 41. 24 
Free to total fi TTT 
Dutiable and free to all imports—— 4444. 34. 40 

Imported from the United States. 

Per cent. 
Dutinble to total dutiable — Sibu pr LED 
Kree to to — — TEE . 65. 76 
Dutiable and free to all imports——— 2 ĩꝗðĩU:ĩ— 51. 24 


It is interesting and instructive to note the average ad valorem 
rate of duty paid by American imports into Canada in com- 
parison with the average on imports into Canada from Great 
Britain and other countries. In spite of the Canadian preferen- 
tial tariff in favor of Great Britain, the figures show that the low- 
est average ad valorem rate is paid by imports from the United 
States. I quote the following figures taken from the Canada 
Yearbook, 1909 (p. 225): z S 

er cen 


Average ad valorem rate on dutlable imports into Canada from 
Great Britain, 8. k 287885 
Average ad valorem rate on dutiable imports into Canada from 


the: Gnited: States, 1000 a en 8 808 
Average ad valorem on all imports: into Canada from Great 

Bann 0 . ͤ—:. —.. vores seams ann, be WOE 
Average ad valorem on all imports into Cannda from the United 

e . ee 3. 247 
Average ad valorem on dutiable imports into Canada from all 

(eile [a r See Ra eS 27, 315 
Average ad valorem on all imports into Canada from all coun- 

777 E renin = wee Ot S RG ap Tie Aer NILE per 10. 586 


When Canada wanted to make a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States in Harrison’s administration they asked permis- 
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sion that they might come to Washington and treat. The pend- 
ing agreement was initiated upon our invitation, not upon 
theirs, and it is the first instance of the kind in the history of 
the country. 


FREE PRINT PAPER THE ISSUR. 

What are we to gain by such an agreement? We have the 
lion’s share of trade with Canada, and at a less ad valorem 
than any other country on earth. Why did this invitation go? 
What was there that caused this agreement to be initiated with- 
out the Secretary of State taking the American people into his 
confidence? Now, I am going to present the evidence to you, 
you being the jury. There has been a good deal of talk, run- 
ning over several years, about the price of print paper. I have 
not been under the tongue of good report with the publishers of 
our metropolitan newspapers and magazines. I only refer to it 
to illustrate the situation. I have no feeling about the matter. 
It B behind us. The publishers can not now change it, nor 
can I. 

The Committee on Ways and Means in the Sixtieth Congress 
was headed by Mr. PAYNE, Mr. MCOALL, Mr. DALZELL, and 
others being members. Joux Smarr WitrramMs introduced his 
free print-paper bill, and it went to that committee. As I am 
informed, the committee by a unanimous vote, including the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonaworty], then and now 
a member of that committee, postponed the bill for that session 
of Congress, and did not even hold hearings on it. I was 
Speaker. They unloaded on me. [Laughter and applause.] 
The minority in the House had inaugurated a filibuster that 
lasted to the end of the session. It was ably lead by Mr. 
WILLIAMS, now a Senator from Mississippi. We had a stormy 
time. Newspaper publishers, through their representatives, one 
of whom I will name, Mr. Herman Ridder, came to me, de- 
manding that I should do something which had never been 
done, so far as I know, in the history of the Republic—that I 
should recognize some Member, JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS or 
Some one else, on a Monday—suspension day—and move to dis- 
charge the Committee on Ways and Means from further con- 
sideration of that bill and pass it, 

I said that I could not do that; that it would not be just to 
my party. I said, This is no time, on the eve of a presidential 
election, to take such action, and by doing so, if I had any re- 
gard for my personal welfare, I would subject myself to legiti- 
mate criticism, lose the respect of the minority, receive the 
condemnation of the majority, and the disapproval of the coun- 
try.” [Applause.] 

There was some nasty talk, to which I will not refer, and it is 
not necessary to do so; but I have been hammered from that 
time to this, though I believe they have let up on me now, inas- 
much as I am no longer the Speaker, and I am enjoying a little 
season of rest. It is all right. I am 75 years old, and, whatever 
they do, when I appear at the gate of either of the places 
where men go hereafter [laughter], whether I go where they 
wear asbestos halos or those of muslin, I will walk with my 
head erect and say, “I retain my own self-respect.” [Loud 
applause.] 

I am not going far into the matter here. I am going to run 
over the personal part of it as rapidly as possible. Many 
things happened about that time, and threats were made that 
if the Republican Party did not promptly put print paper upon 
the free list that great and good man who headed the Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Mr. Herman Ridder, would support Mr. 
Bryan for the Presidency and contribute $100,000 to his election. 

We did not pass that bill, and when the time came Mr. Ridder 
was made treasurer of the Democratic national committee, and 
I guess he gave you boys on the Democratic side $50,000, did 
he not? [Laughter.] The newspapers say so, and I have 
never seen it denied. So much for that. 

COST OF PRODUCTION HERE AND IN OANADA. 


I recollect very well that under the hot attack upon myself 
personally, and upon the party of which I was a member, I 
looked about for some means of defense, and I introduced a 
resolution creating a special committee to investigate the con- 
dition as to print paper. When the resolution was agreed to, I 
appointed that committee, and my honorable colleague [Mr. 
MANN] was made chairman. The House will recall the high 
personnel of that committee, and will agree that it worked 
industriously. But from one end of the country to the other 
I was criticized for that action by resolutions passed by the 
Publishers’ Association and by denunciations in the newspapers. 
The committee made an honest investigation, and in the full- 
ness of time they submitted a report. They found that there 
was a difference of $2 a ton between the cost of production 
in Canada and the cost of production in the United States. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I recall, stated, if not in 
the report, on the floor of the House, that that was as near 


as they could get it to the actual difference. It was a unani- 
mous report, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] and 
the other Democrat on the committee concurring. 

This House in the consideration of the Payne tariff bill ac- 
cepted the recommendation of the Mann special committee and 
fixed the duty on print paper at $2. The bill went to the 
Senate, where there is no previous question. The Mann report 
was not accepted by that body, and they fixed the duty at $4 
a ton. In the compromise effected between the Senate and the 
House—and all legislation is a eompromise—the rate was made 
$3.75 a ton, a reduction from $6, the rate under the Dingley law. 

In this connection, allow me to eall the attention of the House 
to the difference between the Tariff Board and the Mann special 
committee on this matter. The Mann committee reported that 
$2 would represent the difference, whereas the Tariff Board 
said that $4.14 represented the difference. (S. Doc, 849, 61st 
Cong., 3d sess.) In this bill you reject both reports and pro- 
pose to let it in free. 

I hold no power of attorney to defend the paper industry. 
I have not a constituent, so far as I know, who has an interest 
in it. If it be trne that the difference in the cost of production 
of this material in Canada, or anywhere else on earth, and the 
United States is $2 a ton or $4 a ton, then that difference ought 
to measure the tariff rate. I say that because I am a protec- 
tionist. Beyond that I have no interest. 

The New York World claims that there is $798,000,000 capi- 
tal invested in the printing trades, and admits that the product 
last year was valued at $857,000,000. Is there any other indus- 
try in this country whose annual product is valued at more 
than its entire capital? 

By the industrial census of 1905 there were $385,000,000 capi- 
tal invested in these trades, including books, newspapers, peri- 
odicals, etc., and the annual product was $496,000,000. Three- 
fifths of the capital and product was credited to the newspapers 
and periodicals, as follows: 


OAOIL eee re ee — — 38239, 518, 524 
„ : :. a 47,128, 711 
N 59, 830, 768 
Incidental expenses 67, 638, 099 


Materigiss SoS 


70, 358, 000 
809, 327, 606 

The combined cost of production, including salaries, wages, 
materials, incidental expenses, amounted to $244,955,578. Sub- 
tracting this from the value of the product, $309,327,606, 
leaves $64,372,028, which is a trifle less than 27 per cent of the 
capital. 

Patent medicines and women’s clothing were the only other 
industries that equaled this percentage of profit on investment 
in that census. 

By the census of 1905 it was also shown that nearly 60 per 
cent of the income of newspapers and periodicals, including 
country weeklies, came from advertising and little more than 
40 per cent from subscriptions and sales. 

It is claimed by the New York World that the product of 
the printing trade is now valued at $857,000,000, or nearly 
double what it was five years ago, and it is admitted that the 
income from advertising yields a greater ratio of the whole 
income than it did it 1905. 

ADVERTISING AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

The advertising bill of this country is placed at more than 
$500,000,000 a year. This is from the printing trade alone. 
Add to this the cost of electric and mechanical advertising, and 
it is estimated that we are spending between $700,000,000 and 
$800,000,000 a year for advertising—to induce the people to 
purchase. 

So, my Democratic friends, advertising is one of the items in 
the high cost of living. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. And it is on the free list. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; absolutely on the free list. 

The total value of all farm property in 1900 was given at a 
little more than $20,000,000,000, and it is now estimated at 
more than $30,000,000,000, while the total value of all produce 
from the farms of the United States last year is given by the 
Secretary of Agriculture at a little less than $9,000,000,000. 

According to the figures given in the President's message, 
there was less than $6,000,000 worth of wood pulp and print 
paper imported from Canada last year, and we are asked to open 
the doors and jeopardize the farmers’ market for nearly $9,000,- 
000,000 worth of produce to enable the publishers to get less 
than $6,000,000 worth of paper and pulp at a less cost than 
they have had to pay, when they are making 27 per cent on 
their invested capital. 

This wood pulp and print paper is the one item in the agree- 
ment on which there is no reciprocity. Mr. Fielding, in his 
letter to Secretary Knox, made this perfectly clear. He said: 


In the meantime the present duties on pulp and paper imported from 
the United States into Canada will remain, 
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The Canadian duty on print paper is 15 per cent. 

The six cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Lonis, 
Boston, and Baltimore have one-half of the whole publishing 
business of the United States, and it is easy to account for the 
enthusiastic demands for the ratification of this agreement by 
the publishers of those great centers of population whether the 
dwellers in those cities are equally clamorous or not. 

The proposed reciprocity agreement should be labeled “the 
publishers’ pact,” whereby agricultural products are traded off 
for the publishers’ profits. 

I have inquired to some extent as to the capital and profits 
of some of the great newspapers and magazines. I recollect I 
made inquiry about one—the only one, perhaps, that ever 
perpetrated a criminal libel upon me in all my public or pri- 
vate life. The one to which I refer was committed by a man 
named Higgins, who published Success. I had a lawyer friend 
who agonized with me to bring a criminal action and civil 
action against him for libel. So I caused an inquiry to be 
made, and the information came back that the concern and 
some of its stockholders were so insolvent that nothing wonld 
be fonnd on execution to satisfy a judgment against them. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, I do not hate the newspapers. I know many of their 
publishers, editors, and correspondents. I have the highest 
respect for them. The metropolitan newspapers and magazines 
have access to the people. In my last campaign I covered my 
district by automobile, taking my constituency into my confi- 
dence. They knew, after the years I had represented them and 
lived with them, that I would tell the truth. When I could 
not get the truth into the metropolitan newspapers, fhe country 
newspapers came to my rescue, God bless the country news- 
papers. [Applanse.] They are a part of us. When we are 
married and given in marriage they tell the good news. They 
go to our weddings and our funerals. They rejoice with us 
when we rejoice and mourn with us when we mourn. [Ap- 
plause.] One reason why I am against the parcels post is 
because it is in the interest of strangers. We know the local 
merchant and the commercial traveler. They belong to our 
churches and to our clubs. ‘They help make our civilization; 
they are acquainted with our farmers and our farmers are 
acquainted with them; but we do not know the mail-order 
houses. 

I do not know the men who own the enormous metropolitan 
papers. They have heard of me, but they do not scem to care 
much about me. [Laughter.] I am not complaining. I am not 
seeking justification. If they do not let me alone, I will not 
quit public life, if I get my way about it, until my constituency 
asks me to retire. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

WHY THE PUBLISHERS WANT RECIPROCITY. 


I have referred to Herman Ridder. A friend of mine who 
publishes a country newspaper sent me this: 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
WORLD BUILDING, 
New York, March 15, 911. 


Dean Sm: May I invite your attention to the point that promptness 
in rat! e r agreement of the United States with 
Canada is of the utmost importance to newspapers? 

There is danger in nmendments, or changes, or delay. 

[Laughter.] 


The two Governments had a tacit understanding that the arrange- 
ment would go through as framed. The difficulties attending ratifica- 
tion on the Canadian side may be increased greatly if there hesita- 
tion or an yee on our part to make a new trade. 

WHI you kindly urge, through your publication and by letters to 
your Representative and Senators, that the agreement as made by the 
F be passed speedily by Congress and without amend- 
men 

Yours, faithfully, 
HERMAN RIDDER, 


President Amorican Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
[Applause and laughter on fhe Republican side.] 
Now, I have another: 
{Established 1844.] 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, 
Chicago, III., November 18, 1910. 


This is dated before the making of the reciprocity agreement— 

Mr Dran Sm:— 

I want the Democratic Members to listen to this and see if 
they will not recognize this delightful letter. Stand up now 
and bear testimony— 

I want you all to get up and sing “Renew my courage, 
Lord,” and say whether you got this letter. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 

My Dran Sin: The independent press 

This is one of the independent fellows. [Laughter.]— 


The independent press of the country, and a large part of the Re- 
publican eee, supported Democratic candidates this year because 


Republican Senators and Representatives did not keep thelr word in 
8 2 to removing the tarit on paper. 

n my opinion the way to insure the continued support of those 
publishers through the gampa of 1912 is to put all print paper, 
pulp, and all material entering into the manufacture of paper on the 
free list at the carliest possible moment, and to announce now that that 
WILL be the policy of Democrats in Congress. 

Yours, truly, Joun C. EASTMAN, 

Is there anybody on the other side of the House- who did not 
get one of these letters? [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side.] If so, let him arise and say so. No one arises. 

It does not make much difference to me what somebody said 
in the past or what somebody did in the past so long as they do 
not violate the law. What they said and did may sometimes he 
useful as an example and admonition, but it does not shed much 
light on the present or on the future. Yet there have been so 
many efforts to drag in the name of William McKinicy, by whose 
side I sat for 16 years when he was an honored Member of this 
House, that I want to clear the matter up a little bit. Some- 
body has got to defend the dead. 

M’KINLEY’S RECIPROCITY TOLICY. 


McKinley held to the Republican theory of reciprocity in non- 
competing products. In his opening speech on the McKinley 
bill in the House of Representatives, May 7, 1890, speaking of 
reciprocity, he said: 


We baye been beaten in every instance. From 1854 to 1800—12 
years of reciprocity with Canada—we bought of them twice as much 
as they bought of us. ee eter cent of their 8 came into 
the United States free of duty, w only 42 per cent of ours went into 
Canada free of duty. Mr. Chairman, what these other countries want 
is a free and open market with the United States. What wo want, if 
we ever have reciprocity, must be reciprocity with vA Seat 8 
that shall be falir, reciprocity that shall be just, re procy that shall 
give us our share in the trade or arrangement that we e with the 
other nations of the world. 

It be seen, Mr. Chairman, that wherever we have tried reci- 
procity or low duties we have always been the loser. 

President McKinley did not adyance upon any new ground in 
1901. He said at Buffalo substantially what he had said in 
his first inaugural address March 4, 1897. Were is the reci- 
procity paragraph from his inaugural address, and I challenge 
anyone to find any other or different policy set forth in his 
Buffalo speech: 

In the revision of the tarif especial attention should be given to the 
reenactment and extension of the reciprocity principle of the law of 
1890, under which so great a stimulus was given to our foreign trade 
in new and advantagcous markets for our 8 agricultural and 
manufactured products. The brief trial given this legislation anp 
justifies a farther expcriment and additional discretionary power in the 
making of commercial treaties, the end in view always to be 
ing of new markets for the products of our coun by_granting con- 
cessions to the products of other lands that we need and can not pro- 
duce ourselves and which do not involve any loss of labor to our own 
people, but tend to increase their employment. 

That is just what President McKinley said in the beginning 
of his administration when he gave notice that he would call 
the Congress to meet in extraordinary session on March 15, 
1897, to revise the tariff on protection lines, and it is substan- 
tially what he said in his last public utterance at Buffalo in 
September, 1901. 

What did McKinley say at Buffalo? Here it is: 

By sensible trade arrangements, which will not Interrupt our home 
production. we shall extend the outicts for our increasing surplus, 
> ẹ è We should take from our customers such of their products as 
we can use without harm to our industry and labor. What 
we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent abroad. 
The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and we should 
sell ecyorywhere we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our 
— and production, and thereby make a greater demand for homo 

abor. 

McKinley's idea of reciprocity was to provide an outlet for 
our surplus production; the pending reciprocity measure is an 
attempt to cheapen our consumption. 

McKinley sought to increase our exports; this proposes to 
increase our imports. The two schemes are radically different. 

Oftentimes when McKinley's Buffalo speech is quoted the 
words “ without harm to our industry and labor” are omitted. 
I indorse every word of that speech. It is in harmony with his 
official life and his action as a legislator. I have always been 
for that policy announced by McKinley and always expect to 
be for it. 

I recollect that a great candidate for office in 1904 read that 
extract; but he left out the words “without harm to our in- 
dustry and labor,” so that it would read, “ We should take from 
our customers such of our products as we could use.” I had to 
cet that quotation frequently, and I could always meet it in a 
sentence. Gentlemen will recall the old story about the infidel 
and the preacher. The infidel said that he could prove by the 
preacher’s own Bible that there was no God. Show me,” said 
the preacher. The infidel turned over and found one of the. 
chapters which David is supposed to-haye written, and he said, 
“There it is.” It read, There is no God.“ But the parson 


the open- 
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had read his Bible. He said, “ You scoundrel, take your thumb 


off and read it all.“ And when he did so, it read, The fool 
saith in his heart there is no God.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I had no idea I should talk so long. I ama 
Republican and a protectionist. I indorse the Republican policy 
announced in the Republican platform of 1908. I believe in it, 
and I will support it; but I beg gentlemen to recollect that there 
is nothing perfect that comes from the hand of man, and there 
never will be enacted a tariff bill satisfactory in every par- 
ticular to any man. Perfection comes from God alone, who has 
all wisdom and all power. 

I yoted for the Payne-Aldrich bill. I agree with the Presi- 
dent in what he said at Winona, that it is the best protective- 
tariff bill ever passed. I still believe that. If I had supreme 
power, I would wipe out some things in it. I could find duties 
here and there which might be lowered, and I want to tell the 
truth and say that I could find here and there an article on 
the dutiabie list with a duty that is not protective, or an article 
on the free list which, if placed on the protective list, would 
have founded great industries. 

TIYSTERIA MALTS PRODUCTION. 


Hysteria has been promoted by the great publishers. They 
can do a great deal in destroying parties and wiping out indi- 
viduals, but they can not do as much as they could have done 
two years or four years ago. [Applause.] When this pro- 
posed agreement is vitalized by legislation, when you hold the 
country up with the threat of tariff revision, to get rid of the 
Payne law, which the President said—and I think, substan- 
tially, all on this side agree with him—was the best protective 
tariff bill ever passed, though not perfect, you make men fear- 
ful. The farmer buys 5 per cent or 10 per cent less; the man 
with a fixed income buys a little less; and the laborer on the 
railway or elsewhere buys a little Jess; and when you reduce 
by 5 per cent the capacity of our 92,000,000 people to consume, 
you close factories, you cut down wages, you beget strikes, 
You ought to recollect that, my Democratic friends. Some of 
you were living in 1894, and some of you were here; but there 
are many of you who have come in since who will have to learn 
by kindergarten instruction, 

Now, I want to say to men on this side of the House that 
I am somewhat full of combativeness. Sometimes I seem to 
have temper when I have none, and sometimes I have temper 
when I think I am under unjust charge; but when matters are 
behind me, I say again, as I have said on a former occasion, 
there is nothing in animate nature that I would harm or pun- 
ish. I never expect to agree with all of you, and most of you, 
perhaps, will not agree with opinions I may hold; but we must 
cooperate; we must stand together or hang separately. [Laugh- 
ter.] We are in the minority. We are not responsible for 
legislation. The Democrats are responsible. Our office is criti- 
cism, and I think we are perfectly able to perform the duties 
of that office. [Laughter.] 

I want to say to my New England friends, to my Missouri 
friends, to my Illinois friends, and to all men who share the 
Republican faith, that if the Republican Party is to live, it can 
live only by being true to and supporting the policy of protec- 
tion, under which the men who live in the sweat of their faces, 
bearing the burdens of the most expensive civilization on earth, 
receive $2, as compared with $1 received by labor in other 
countries of the world; by equalizing production in our own 
country and keeping our own markets. 

Gentlemen from Massachusetts, gentlemen from the Keystone 
State, the citadel of protection, the great State that through 
evil and good report has always kept the Republican faith, may 
hug to their breasts the delusion, on account of all that has been 
said as to the high cost of living, that they want you to vote 
for this measure; but, Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, 
without regard to what others may think, God helping me, I 
will keep the Republican faith; and after the majority, sub- 
stantially in solid phalanx, vitalizes this outrageous legislation, 
I would sooner take my chances in 1912 as an adherent of 
Republican doctrine. 

To you gentlemen from Massachusetts I will say that I love 
Massachusetts. She has done more, perhaps, than any Common- 
wealth in the Union in shaping the sentiment and promoting 
the civilization of the people of the great Republic. Did you 
yote for Foss in the Inst election? Is he to represent the per- 
manent public sentiment in Massachusetts? When the penalty 
is paid, as it will be paid between this and the year 1912, and 
consumption and production are restricted and decrease, are 
you still going to support him? Is he your leader? This bill 
might well be labeled, “A bill by the grace—or punishment— 
of God, the aid of the Secretary of State, and Foss, of Massa- 
chusetts, and the almost solid vote of Democratic Members.” 
Choose ye! [Prolonged applause.] 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman takes 
his seat I will ask him if he will permit a question? 


LIVERPOOL DOES NOT FIX THIN PRICE, 


Mr. CANNON. Certainly; if it is apt. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I have been very greatly in- 
terested and entertained by the remarkably able speech of the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois. Toward the close of it 
he said he was a protectionist and a Republican. I, too, am 
a protectionist and a Republican, and I wish to ask him this 
question, and to say before asking the question this, that I 
never as a Republican claimed that the price of wheat in the 
United States was not fixed in Liverpool. The gentleman en- 
tered into a very astute and very carnest argument to show 
that the price of wheat in the United States was not fixed in 
Liverpool. Does the gentleman entertain that view as a Re- 
publican? 

Mr. CANNON. The price of wheat, I am satisfied, is fixed 
where the major part of the product is sold. [Applause.] 
Five-sixths of the wheat produced in the United States is sold 
to our own people in the United States. I will further answer 
the gentleman’s question by asking another: Will the gentle- 
man have the kindness to make things as plain by explaining 
why wheat of the same quality averages from 12 to 15 cents 
more in Minneapolis than in Winnipeg? 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
one other question? I recalled, while the gentleman was speak- 
ing, that I heard the gentleman from Illinois say that the price 
of American wheat was fixed in Liverpool. I remembered 
2 because it was my first term in Congress, and I found the 

ECORD——. 5 

Mr. CANNON. On what occasion? What was the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. It is page 994 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of the Fifty-third Congress, second session. 

Mr. CANNON. Read. 

Mr. COOPER (reading)— 

Mr. SIMPS0XN— 


Speaking to Mr. CANNON. 


Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Cannon, Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the gentleman not admit that we are now com- 
peting in Europe with the different countries of the Old World for the 
sale of our wheat? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly; with Roumania, Russia, and India. 

Mr. Stursox. Then the gentleman will admit that the price we re- 
colve there fixes the price of our article not only in the United States 
but in the foreign markets? 

Mr. Cannon. Certainly; all prices are regulated by the prevailing 
market, wherever it is. 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman then went on to say—I will be candid with the 
gentleman—that he thought we should protect by a tariff our 
market here so that we could develop a market and consume all 
we produce and not have any surplus, but he unequivocally 
stated, and I have always carried the impression and never 
heard it doubted, that the surplus in competition with the world 
fixed the price. If we could get more at home we would not 
sell the surplus over there. 

Mr. CANNON. I fancy that I might, on reading all that 
was said, possibly have nothing to apologize for in a speech 
made, I take it, in running debate in 1894. I have no pride 
in what I have said in former years. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, I can turn to the ConcrErssronan Record in the first Con- 
gress in which I served, the Forty-third Congress, and I can 
show him where I, too, believed that commerce knew no bound- 
aries, and that there should be universal free trade. I had 
not the benefit of a college education. I had practiced law for 
a living until I came down here at the age of 36. It did not 
take me long by study and observation to become a Republican 
in fact as well as in name, and, being converted to the true 
faith, I suppose I will dle in it. I have no pride in what I 
haye said heretofore touching the matter. The gentleman can 
find in an examination of 

Mr. DALZELL. There is no contradiction. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not care to discuss what I said althongh 
it seems to me what I said in 1894 does not conflict with what 
I have said to-day. The gentleman can go back, if he desires 
and has the interest, and hunt up my record, and he will find 
that in 1876, in Illinois, we made a contest for the free coinage 
of silver. There were only two points of difference in value 
between 16 of silver to 1 of gold, silver then being worth 98 
cents an ounce. The issue was not metallic money, but fiat 
money“ be thou a dollar.“ I voted to put out great quantities 
of “sound money.” It was not as sound, as subsequently de- 
veloped, but it had real value, and I recollect putting my con- 
testant out of business when I said to him, “If a fiat of the 
law can make a dollar, he is an infernally mean man who will 
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not let the Government issue millions of dollars and make us 
rich, inasmuch as it costs nothing.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] yield to his colleague [Mr. MADDEN] ? 

Mr. CANNON. I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just one word. 

Mr. CANNON, All right. 

Mr. MADDEN. As a matter of fact, what my colleague said 
in his speech concerning 1894 corroborates exactly what he said 
to-day, namely, that the price was fixed in the market where 
the bulk of the product was sold. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. CANNON. I care little about what I said then; I am 
standing by my vote on this measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, on the 26th day of Janu- 
ary last the President of the United States sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress embodying such legislation as would ratify and 
approve of what is known as the Canadian reciprocity measure. 
That message, Mr. Chairman, fell upon the ears of the Re- 
publican standpatters like the alarm of a fire bell at midnight. 
By their action and by their speeches they have constantly, on 
all oceasions since that, demonstrated that fact. Since that 
message was sent to Congress it has been very generally dis- 
cussed in the newspapers and the magazines and by the people 
throughout the country, and I verily believe that now it is more 
generally indorsed by the masses of the people than it was when 
Mr. Taft sent it to the Congress. 

It is a question that, in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, far ex- 
ceeds the personal or the political record of any public man— 
a wrangle about which we have just heard on the floor of the 
House. In that I agree with the distinguished ex-Speaker, who 
has just taken his seat after a long and elaborate argument, 
the solution and analysis of which is simply an argument that 
has been made for years past in favor of protection for protec- 
tion’s sake, that this reciprocity measure is of great importance. 
I confess, Mr. Chairman, that it is a difficult matter for me to 
believe that any man, whether he opposes or favors this meas- 
ure, can misrepresent or exaggerate its importance. It is far- 
reaching in its effects, and the more we study it the more we 
think abont it, the broader and more comprehensive it becomes 
as to its future beneficial effect, and for that reason, as an 
earnest Democrat, and believing in the realization in the early 
future of its mutual benefits to the Governments involved, as 
well as the present good effect of this reciprocity, I am now 
and have been a cordial advocate of the measure. 

But the question comes now, after this long discussion in the 
public press and in the magazines, as to what this message 
means. It plainly draws the lines between the two great po- 
litical parties of our country. It is a parting of the ways. 
Republican protection, which means a tariff that prohibits com- 
petition on the one hand, and a tariff for revenue, which stands 
for a reasonable, fair competition, on the other hand. That is 
really and truly what this reciprocity bill means. All the 
yoluminous talk can not disguise the real issue. I contend 
without any hesitancy that the standpat Republicans on the 
other side of this House are right when they assert that it is a 
menace against the doctrine of protection for protection’s sake, 
the foundation rock on which rests the creed of the Republican 
Party. I say that not only is it a menace to the doctrine of 
protection after the manner in which the Republican Party has 
upheld it, but it imperils the very existence of that party. [Ap- 
plause.] By no means does this reciprocity measure contain 
on its face all that will be wrought by it in the future. 

What is the proposition? Here we have lying on the north of 
us Canada with a boundary line of 3,700 miles and more, with 
not a popgun for defense or aggression to disturb our peace. 
This is no Mexican boundary to guard or to protect. There it 
is with more than 72,000 square miles larger than the United 
States. There it is with 180,000,000 acres of wheat land, 
6,000,000 acres of which are now in cultivation, with a people 
speaking our language, with our habits and customs, living 
under the same labor conditions that we are, with wages about 
equal to ours, and who has suffered for years by a tariff wall 
that this country has constructed and vigilantly guarded along 
that peaceful boundary line for years past. 

That measure which the President has sent in here, Repub- 
lican President as he is, the Democrats in the last Congress 
sustained almost unanimously, and a majority of the Repub- 
licans voted against it. What else do we find that encourages 
us to believe that it is right as patriots, from an economic 
standpoint if nothing else, that we should support this measure? 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], who has just 
taken his seat, said that we have a population of 92,000,000, 
and that Canada, the one section he did not favor trading with, 


had about 9,000,000 of people. What is the record of that 
Caucasian people? Fifty years ago they had a population 
scarcely exceding 3,000,000 people. Within the 50 years, while 
this country has reached a growth of population of 30,000,000 
to 35,000,000, Canada increased to only about 9,000,000 of 
people. What did it? It was because the natural lines of 
trade and of commerce which gave the least resistance led to 
the United States, and the tariff wall we constructed was the 
barricade, [Applause.] 

And let us look at it, Mr. Chairman, for a few moments. We 
can only judge of what this measure means by surronnding 
circumstances, conditions, and environment. The President in 
his special message enunciated a far-sighted policy when he 
called the attention of the Congress to our rapidly increasing 
population and our decreasing productivity, and especially in 
food products. Bread is just as necessary to the people as air 
and water, and the man, or men, who connives at its scarcity 
and speculates for the sake of money and deprives those who 
have to have bread commits a dastardly crime. [Applause.] 
The President in his reciprocity measure with Canada put wheat 
on the free list. What motive induced him to do that? Our 
country produces or did produce for many years over 500,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually. After using at home all we could 
consume the remainder was exported. It was eyident by the 
gradual decrease of productivity and export that a change was 
taking place in our economic position. 

In 1909 we exported 114,268,468 bushels of wheat, and in the 
same year we imported 48,082 bushels, and in 1910 we ini- 
ported 164,201 bushels, nearly four times as much wheat as we 
did the year before. Why should we not take steps to meet the 
inevitable congestion that will overtake us soon if some great 
change does not take place, by encouraging the development of 
the fertile wheat lands of Canada and let our people have it 
free of tariff. Another coneurring circumstance that tends to 
give light as to what this reciprocity measure means and why 
so many Republicans are against it—a great demand came up 
from the people in 1906-7 that the tariff duties must be reduced. 
Many, many were the excuses made by the Republicans why 
revision should not take place. Becoming alarmed, they at last 
reluctantly consented to put a paragraph in their platform of 
1908 to that effect and went to the country. A special session 
of the Sixty-first Congress was called to redeem that pledge, and 
when they went back to the country, on the 8th of November, 
1910, the voters told them in plain words how utterly faithless 
and untrustworthy the Republican Party and its leaders had 
been in redeeming their tariff pledges by electing an overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic Congress, and that is why we are here now, 
battling for reciprocity. [Applause.] 

They undertook to convince the country, by tariff-board prop- 
ositions and yarious other political devices, that if they got 
back into power once more they would certainly correct the 
mistakes they had made. What was the answer of the people 
to their suggestion, on the Sth day of November last? It was 
that they could not be trusted. That was it, 

And now let us see. When the worthy and honorable gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hixps] made his most learned and 
elaborate speech on last Saturday on this floor the result was 
simply to uphold the doctrine of “protection for protection's 
sake.” The speech of the gentleman from Maine showed labor 
and profound study. It was a carefully prepared dissertation. 
He told us that whenever you open up new areas of land that 
we must resort to the doctrine of protection to save the lands 
we have been cultivating. If we follow that up to its legitimate 
result, but few new countries would be opened up. His speech 
was a mournful echo of the past. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
whenever you separate, as this reciprocity bill proposes to do, 
protection for protection’s sake from the Republican Party it will 
languish and die. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That is 
the doctrine that the Republican Party stands for in every. es- 
sential respect. But, Mr. Chairman, this very doctrine of pro- 
tection for protection’s sake was, by a confession made by the 
President of the United States, admitted to be wrong, and it 
ought to be changed. Every standpat speaker has forgotten 
that. I refer to his celebrated Beverly letter, written at the re- 
quest of the national congressional Republican committee of 
August 20, 1910. What was it? I want you to listen to me 
while I read it. The President was making a promise, hoping 
to get his party back into line and power. He hoped that the 
people would listen to him, and he hoped in that way to reform 
and restore the broken and shattered ranks of his party. Par- 
enthetically, I will say that it seems to me as a political proposi- 
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tion his reciprocity measure has done as much as t 


ecnid possibly do to break down the old stand-pat Republican 
Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It has. What did 
he say in that Beverly letter? He said: 

The truth is— 


And emphasis is laid on that expression, The truth is“ —this 
is President Taft who is talking, talking to get his party restored 
to confidence, but he did not succced— 

The truth is that under the old protective idea the only purpose 
was to make the tariff high enough to protect home industry. The 
excess of tariff over the difference in the cost of production here and 
nbread was not regarded as objectionable, kecause it was supposed that 
competition between those who enjoyed the high protection would keep 
the price to the consumer down to what was reasonable for the manu- 
facturer. The evil— 

Of what? . 
of excessive tarif. 

That his party had been following since it originated— 
the evil of excessive tari rates, however, showed Itself in the temp- 
tutlon to manufacturers to combine and suppress competition, and then 
ta maintain the prices so as to take advantage of the oxcess tariff rato 
cyer the difference in the cost of production ebrcad and here. 

That is n clear-cut, plain admission by the leader of the Re- 
publican Party, the President of the United States, that the 
very tariff rates that we are complaining of to-day were 
“excessive ”—an “eyil’’—that all the great trusts had com- 
bined and had squelched out the small industries of the same 
character and then enjoyed the liberty and the privilege 
and the power to charge just what they_pleased; and they did 
it with the full knowledge and conniyance of the Republican 
Party, and they oppose this reciprocity because it stops this. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the wonderful accumulation of wealth 
und the wonderful growth of corporations in the last 15 years 
have come from that excessive tariff and under Republican 
administration. Do you suppose that honest people, people who 
have tried them heretofore, are going to trust the Republicans 
again? Why, no. They are not going to trust them, and the 

response of the people last November put the responsibility 
upon the Democratic Party. There are the words of the Presi- 
dent himself that the manufacturers took advantage of the 
consumer; that they combined, and that they abused the exces- 
sive tariff by combinations; and that they put up the tariff 
rates so that no foreign goods could come over here, and thereby 
built up these colossal fortunes that we are fighting. And yet 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hrnps] in his elaborate speech 
of several hours says that the great object in successful gov- 
ernment is to maintain the “ equilibrium“ between the factory 
a dividend-bearing affair—and the farm, which is a home of 
rens. That is his doctrine, to maintain the “ equilibrium”; 
to keep up and eurich the manufacturer and impoverish the 
farmer and make the life of the ultimate consumer one of 
labor and toil. 

Gentlemen, that is the true doctrine of the standpatter. 
That is what he means, and there has not been a speech made 
on either side against this measure that has not been in de- 
fense of the doctrine of protection for protection’s sake. A 
Republican who faithfully aflillates with his party can not 
consistently stand for anything but protection. All on a sud- 
den Republicans have become very considerate about the in- 
terests of farmers. I am not one of those who so largely 
believe that this reciprocity measure will at all militate against 
the interests of the farmers of this country. I remember the 
great words of Patrick Henry, “By the Nght of the lamp of 
experience shall my feet be guided.” 

If that be true, as uttered by that wonderful Virginian in 
the early days of the American Revolution, then what have we 
to go by to lead us to believe that this bill is not unfriendly to 
farmers? Don't you know that the reciprocal treaty made in 
1854 beween this Government and Canada was made by a 
Democratic Congress? The South at that time, it is true, was 
quite Influential in the conduct of affairs of the Republic. 
Who repealed that treaty? It was the Republican Party that 
repealed it. Yet they come here now and complain about the 
things that Mr Taft includes in his reciprocal pact. What was 
in that treaty of 1854? Let us look and see. Who repealed it? 
Undoubtedly history shows, as far us concurrent history can 
demonstrate anything, that it was the gathering of combined in- 
fluence of money that got together and repealed that treaty of 
1854, the repeal taking place in 1865. 

What did Mr. Taft put in the treaty that we are now support- 
ing? It ineludes cattle, fish, wheat, other grains, fresh vege- 
tables, fruits, and dairy products, and also rough lumber and 
raw materials useful to our industries. And for the benefit of 
some of our friends on the other side of the Hall I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the President, in his reciprocity message 
of January 26 last, said:“ We ought to have free lumber.” 
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What was in the treaty of 1854? It placed upon the free list 
these articles I have mentioned as being included in Mr. Taft’s 
message, with a good many others. The treaty of 1854 put 
the following articles and products on the free list: 


Grain, flour and breadstuffs, animals of all kinds, meats (fresh and 
otherwise), cotton, wool, seeds, vegetables, fruits (dried and undried), 
fish of all kinds, poultry, eggs, hides, furs, crude stone or marble, slate, 
butter, cheese, tallow, lard, horns, manures. ores of all kinds, coal, 
pitch, tar, turpentine, ashes, timber and lumber of all kinds, firewood, 
plants, shrubs, trees, pelts, wool, fish oll, rice, broom corn, bark, gyp- 
sa grindstonts, dyestuffs, flax, hemp, tow, unmanufactured tobacco, 
and rags. 


The repeal of this treaty was then considered a public calam- 
ity. The repeal of that treaty was most harmful to the rights 
of American citizens relative to Canadian canals. It broke up 
the rights of American fishermen, granted under the treaty, to 
fish in the Atlantic where they pleased, without any regard to 
limit as to distance. All these and other troublesome and long- 
pending questions were reopened by the repeal of the treaty 
and finally settled at The Hague. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with these lights before me can anyone 
dare say that the treaty of 1884 and the Canadian reciprocity 
bill’now being considered are materially different? It was the 
protection theory of the Republican Party that repealed the 
treaty of 1854 and they are struggling now to prevent its 
revival. [Applatuse.] 

Mr. Chairman, us I said, I have not the time to discuss this 
treaty from a political standpoint. I agree with the stand- 
pat Republicans that, so far as the political standpoint is con- 
cerned, if the President was playing only politics and seeking 
to adyance the political welfare of his party, it was a great 
blunder that he made to send in this reciprocity matter; but 
he was broader than that. He looked to the welfare of his 
home country, the economic blessings to us all, to the betterment 
of Canada. Mr. Chairman, we are in an extra session of Con- 
gress and should some one ask me if I thought it a wise political 
move for a Republican President to call into existence a hostile 
Congress cight months before due, I would say “No.” I was 
one of those Members who did not want any extra session, and 
I believe that if we had left it to the Democrats and the 
Republicans of the House to vote on the question there would 
have been hardly a baker’s dozen in favor of an extra session. 
But we are here, and the Democratic Members are ready to 
stay here until we ran into the regular December term of 
Congress if necessary to perform and carry out our program 
to relieve the people. [Applause.] What have we done?, I 
am more than gratified as n Democrat at the conduct of our 
leaders and our party here. 

In a few days we have passed the bill for the election of 
United States Senators by the people; we have taken up the 
eampaign publicity bill and put in a provision requiring report 
of campaign contributions before election as well as after. We 
have taken up, now, this reciprocity measure, and we will soon 
have up the“ farmers’ free list.“ All of these bills died in the 
Senate last session. More will be done by a Democratic Con- 
gress in this session than has been done in the last 40 years in 
this House in the same length of time. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We are following the wise policy of one schedule 
at a time.” Weare going to keep up the good work. We were 
not sent here to act like a “bull in a china shop,” to tear every- 
thing to pieces. We are exercising and we will continue to ex- 
ercise conservatism, prudence, and care. Mr. Taft, in his Bey- 
erly letter—written, as I said before, at the request of the Re- 
publican National Committee—strongly commended acting on 
one schedule at a time. He certainly can not complain at the 
course we are pursuing. In due time our people will put up to 
the President n reasonable, fair reduction on the wool schedule. 
The country knows that the President said publicly that the 
woolen schedule was indefensible. I say all we have to do is 
to keep to the course that we have started, permit no outside 
influences to guide us, keep up the care, prudence, and freedom 
from the extreme which has so far characterized our action and 
has won the commendation of the country and given trouble to 
political opponents, and just as sure as the election takes place, 
as it will next year, we will nominate either Harmon, Marshall, 
CLARK, Wilson, Dix, or some other good Democrat and elect 
him President of our country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

And you will never hear any more complaint about putting 
these articles on the free list. The people will welcome our 
conduct. We have suffered long, long years from the enerous 
imposition of Republican protection for protection’s sake. They 
talk about prosperity. Is it possible that a man can believe 
that prosperity would come to this country alone through pro- 
tection? I will tell you what I stand for, and I believe that we 
should avail ourselves of it, that when we work it out to the 
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full extent we will establish in Canada with this country of 
ours the same free commercial relations that exist between our 
States. I believe this country will weleome that hour when it 
comes. Let them have the same untrammeled free commercial 
relations that exist between the States, and I believe that this 
bill leads in that direction. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
If Canada can receive the blessings of this reciprocal agreement 
with a population of not an average of two citizens to the square 
mile, why can not our country barter and trade in the same 
way, when it is to our mutual benefit, with France, a country 
that has 200 people to the square mile, or with Germany, that 
has 300 people to the square mile? This is not impracticable. 
That is why in the beginning of my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I 
said I look upon and welcome this reciprocity measure as a 
wise menace to protection for protection’s sake. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DIES]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr, Chairman, the latest declaration of the Texas 
Democracy upon the question of free raw material is contained 
in the State platform of August 10, 1910, and is in these words: 

We reaffirm the tariff declarations of the Democratic State and na- 
tional platforms of 1896, and we expressly condemn the proposition to 
remove all duties from the manufacturers’ raw material so long as such 
duties remain on the manufacturers’ finished product. 

This, Mr, Chairman, is the position of the Texas Democracy 
upon the question of free raw material, and it is this position 
upon that question which has called down upon the Democracy 
of our State severe criticism in certain quarters. In my opinion 
the Democracy of Texas is eminently correct in its position, and 
I shall briefly address myself to an examination of the criticisms 
which have been directed against that position. 

One of the ablest and most recent assaults upon the position 
of the Texas Democracy upon the tariff question was set forth 
in a speech delivered by my colleague [Mr. Sstitm of Texas], 
and because his speech upon the doctrine of free raw material 
is the fairest and most logical that has attracted my notice, I 
shall use that speech as the basis of my remarks. 

The tariff is a tax. Whatever men may have thought and 
said about it in the past, we of this day, both Democrat and 
Republican, concede that it is a tax, All taxes are burdens, 
and particularly so is a tariff tax, because it is incapable of just 
and equal distribution. All enlightened men concede that or- 
ganized government can not exist without imposing the burden 
of taxation, and all good men are willing to submit to this bur- 
den so long as the tax is laid in accordance with the principle 
of equality. Favoritism and discrimination in tariff taxation 
as administered by the Republican Party is alone responsible 
for the disfavor into which the system has fallen in this coun- 
try, and therein lies the vice of the proposition to exempt the 
manufacturer from the payment of his taxes when he buys his 
materials, and which at the same time continues the tax against 
tthe people who buy the mannfacturer’s finished products, 

Asen means of protecting, fostering, and encouraging the 
manufacturing industries of this country, I shall concede that 
free raw material is an effective weapon. Indeed, there is no 
business in this country, whether it be farming, cattle raising, 
mining, or manufacturing, which would not be protected, fos- 
tered, and encouraged by being exempted from taxation. But 
the doctrine of Democracy has always been that it was an 
unjust and oppressive abuse of the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment to tax one man or one avocation in order to protect, 
foster, or encourage another man or avocation. For almost a 
hundred years the Democratic Party has warred upon Whig 
and Republican injustice in administering discriminatory and 
inequal laws of tariff taxation, so framed as to stimulate a 
certain class of industry at the expense of the general tax- 
payers of the country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The fear of injuring the manufacturing industries of this 
country has always been the excuse of the Republican Party 
for the imposition of burdensome and excessive import taxes, 
but it is indeed a strange doctrine to proceed from Democrats 
who profess to adhere to the Democratic principle of “ equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

Those Democrats who propose exempting domestic manufac- 
turing industries from taxation by means of free raw material 
rest their case upon the following grounds. They say: 

First, it is necessary to give the manufacturer free raw ma- 
terial in order to prevent injury, disaster, and handicap to his 
business. Second, they say, it is necessary to give the mann- 
facturer free raw material to enable him to build up an export 
trade and to suecessfully compete in foreign markets with for- 
eign manufacturers. Third, because, they say, it is futile to tax 
the manufacturer, inasmuch as he adds such tax into the cost 
of his finished product and it is paid by the consumer, 


My colleague [Mr. Sarn of Texas] very ably presents the 
position of those Democrats who adhere to these views. He 
assigns the following reason for the first contention: 

My remarks now shall be directed especially to the question as to how 
the duties must be laid under a reyenne-tarif! system so as not to 
handicap or injure any of the industries of the country. I shall un- 
dertake to show that this can be done only by placing the raw mate- 
rials of manufacture on the free list. I shall undertake to show that 
without the importation of such raw materials free of duty a tariff 
only for revenne, as contradistinguished from a tariff for protection, Is 
impossible without disaster to many of our industries, from which it 
will follow that the free raw material is the true Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposition to exempt the manufacturer 
from the payment of his taxes by means of free raw material 
for the purpose of saving his business from handicap, injury, 
and disaster, is, to my mind, but stating the Republican posi- 
tion negatively, To save from injury is but another name for 
encouragement; to hold harmless against disaster is but pro- 
tection negatively announced, and to insure against handicap 
is at least equivalent to fostering. Neither the Republican 
doctrine of protection nor this pseudo-Democratic doctrine of 
saying from injury, is the true principle upon which our tariff 
laws should be based. The use of the taxing power of the 
Government for the avowed purpose of protecting, fostering, 
and encouraging one man’s business at the general expense is 
an iniquitous abuse of power; and it is equally unjust to 
exempt one man’s business from the payment of its just pro- 
portion of taxes as a means of saving that business from in- 
jury, handicap, and disaster. It is an abuse of power to tax 
or untax any class of persons or enterprises for the purpose of 
affirmatively aiding or of negatively preventing injury, where 
such assistance is given by special privilege at the expense of 
all other classes of persons and enterprises. The Republican 
doctrine of taxing all the people for the purpose of encourag- 
ing a few, is not improved upon by the proposition to give the 
manufacturer exemption from taxation by increasing the taxes 
of everyone else. 

The second reason assigned in support of free raw material 
is that it will enable the manufacturer to build up an export 
trade. Quoting again from the speech of my colleague [Mr. 
Sarr of Texas], he says: . 

If our manufacturers were not burdened by a tax upon thelr raw 
material, they would need no protection, and the duty upon their 

roducts could be reduced to a revenue basis. ‘They could go into 
oreign markets and meet the competition of the world. 

The solicitude for the manufacturing industries entertained 
by those who desire to give them free raw material has already 
been anticipated by the Republican Party in the drawback 
provision, so far as articles manufactured for export is con- 
cerned. The present tariff law, written by the Republican 
Party, contains the provision— 

That where imported materials on which duties have been paid are 
used in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States there shall be allowed on the exportation of such articles 
a drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the material used, 
less 1 per cent of such duties. 

The effect of this provision is to relicve the domestic manu- 
facturer from the payment of his raw-material tax upon all 
articles manufactured for the export trade. In the light of 
the drawback provision above quoted from it is evident that 
those who now advocate free raw material for domestic manu- 
facturers do so as a means of giving the manufacturers a bounty 
not enjoyed by other people, and not for the purpose of increas- 
ing our exports. 

It is very evident to my mind, Mr. Chairman, that when the 
time arrives that our domestic manufacturers can pay freight 
and insurance and successfully compete in foreign markets, 
there will no longer be occasion for the anxiety manifested by 
protection Republicans or the solicitude exhibited by free-raw- 
material Democrats for the safety of our manufacturers in our 
home markets as against the competition of foreign manufac- 
turers with freight charges and insurance against them. 
shall not contend, Mr. Chairman, that it would not benefit 
the manufacturer to exempt him from the payment of his taxes, 
On the contrary, I know it would aid him greatly. There is no 
man or business that would not likewise be aided by exemption 
from taxation. I doubt not that if you exempt the manufac- 
turer from the payment of his taxes it would enable him to 
wage a more effective war with his competitors abroad in the 
markets of the world. It would also encourage the farmer, 
the stockman, and, indeed, all men, to free them from the bur- 
den of paying taxes. ‘The farmer, for instance, if relieved of 
the handicap of taxes, could more successfully invade the 
foreign markets with the products of the farm. 

But the point I wish to emphasize is that it is an abuse of the 
taxing power of the Government to exempt one class of men or 
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enterprises from those necessary burdens of organized society 
at the inevitable expense of the balance of the community, even 
though such fayoritism does operate aflirmatively to protect, 
foster, and encourage or negatively to save from injury, handi- 
cap, and disaster. Equal and uniform taxation is, and will ever 
remain, the watchword of true Democracy, and special privilege 
under this doctrine is equally hateful whether bestowed aflirma- 
tively by taxing all men for the benefit of a few or negatively 
by exempting a few men from taxation at the expense of the 
many. If the manufacturer demands a free market in which to 
make his purchases, he ought to be willing to give the people a 
free market in which to make their purchases. If the ex- 
igencies of government are such that both must contribute by 
tariff taxation to its maintenance, then let us divide and lighten 
the burden by imposing a part of it upon each. To take all the 
tax from the backs of the consumer and place it upon the backs 
of the manufacturer would be no more unfair than the reverse 
of that proposition, which would result from free raw material. 
If it is just and wise to relieve the manufacturer from the pay- 
ment of his indirect taxes, why should not State, county, and 
municipal governments avail themselves of the wisdom of this 
theory and exempt manufacturers from all taxes? If exemp- 
tion from taxation in the one case would afford some degree of 
insurance against injury, disaster, and handicap, then exemp- 
tion in all cases would vouchsafe greater assurance against 
those misfortunes which are likely to overtake any business. 

The statement that untaxed raw material would enable our 
manufacturers to successfully compete with foreign manufac- 
turers in the foreign markets proves entirely too much. It 
is not so much competition across the ocean that the American 
people demand as competition at home, in the very markets 
where they are compelled to buy and sell. But let us suppose 
that our manufacturers, if given exemption from taxation in the 
purchase of their materials, would be enabled to carry their 
goods across the ocean, pay freight charges and insurance, and 
still sell in the foreign markets cheaper than the foreign manu- 
facturer. What prospect would we then have of obtaining 
foreign competition? For surely if the foreign manufacturer, 
with freight charges and insurance in his favor, was undersold 
in his own market by our manufacturers, he could not pay 
freight, insurance, and even a moderate revenue duty and 
bring his goods from the abandoned market at home and hope 
to compete in this market with the riyal who had undersold 
him at home. So, if this contention were true the effect would 
be To destroy rather than to encourage a healthy foreign com- 
petition. 

The third reason assigned by those who would remit the 
taxes of the manufacturer is that it is futile to collect taxes 
from the manufacturer, because, they say, he will but add the 
tax thus paid into the cost of his finished product, and it must 
be paid by the consumer at last. Quoting from my colleague 
[Mr. Ssuru of Texas] upon this phase of the discussion, he 
says: 

If a manufacturer should import raw material for his own use, or 
if ho purchases raw material imported by some one else apon which a 


duty is paid, he adds such duty into the cost of his finished prod 
and it is paid by the consumer. = aner 


If this proves anything, Mr. Chairman, it proves that it is 
futile to tax any man or business that has the power to add the 
tax to the cost of the thing sold. Under such a system of 
emancipation the first great enterprises which would come in for 
freedom from taxation would be the great railroads and other 
public-service corporations, in whose behalf the Supreme Court 
of the United States has already announced the proposition that 
they can justly and legally add not only taxes, but all other 
operating expenses, and a reasonable profit as well, to the 
service sold the public. Under such a monstrous principle of 
taxation all persons and all property would be eXempt from the 
burdens of supporting the Government save and except the 
utterly defenseless. The Steel Trust, the Sugar Trust, the To- 
bacco Trust, the Oil Trust, and, in fact, all trusts would cease 
to pay taxes, because their ability to add the tax into the prices 
of the thing they sell is as great, if not greater, than the ordi- 
nary domestic manufacturer. Under this specious doctrine of 
special privilege it would be a waste of time to tax the mer- 
chant, because he would add the tax to his selling price. Nor 
would it avail to tax the professional man, because he would 
but add the tax to the charge for his services. Through the 
meshes of this net of favoritism all men would escape except 
the defenseless multitude who have not the power to pass their 
burdens along to the shoulders of others, But these defenseless 
victims of every scheme of privilege and inequality are not 
always able to pay taxes, and it is doubtful if any scheme of 
taxation could be devised which would afford sufficient revenue 
to maintain the Government based upon the principle of tax- 
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ing only those who were too weak and helpless to pass any part 
of the burden to the shoulders of others. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the manufacturer proposes to 
recoup himself for import taxes paid when he sells the finished 
product. He also purposes to add to the price of the finished 
product all the other elements of cost, such as freight, interest, 


insurance, and State, county, and municipal taxes. After add- 
ing all the elements of cost to the price of his finished product, 
he then adds, in addition, as much profit as the laws of competi- 
tion will allow. Ifa manufacturer suddenly found all his taxes, 
direct and indirect, and other fixed charges as well, remitted by 
governments and individuals, he would still exact for the fin- 
ished product as great a price as his customers would endure, 
It is true of all men under all circumstances that they seek to 
obtain the highest possible price for what they sell and to pay 
the lowest possible price for what they buy. In this regard 
the manufacturer is not unlike the farmer. If you were to 
free the farmer from the payment of his taxes, he would still 
demand the highest possible price for his produce. To expect 
a different course from merchant, manufacturer, or farmer 
would be to expect in vain a reversal of the laws of nature and 
the laws of trade. If an example of this apparent truth were 
needed, we have a very recent one fresh in the memory of this 
body. Until the enactment of the Payne tariff bill the manu- 
facturers of boots, shoes, harness, and other leather goods were 
paying in import taxes to the Federal Government on imported 
hides about $2,000,000 a year. By the terms of the Payne bill 
this $2,000,000 was remitted to the manufacturers by placing 
their raw material on the free list. It is undoubtedly true that 
the remission of their taxes reduced the cost of production of 
these manufacturers the $2,000,000 which they had formerly 
paid to the Government. But it is equally true that their sell- 
ing price has not been reduced, but, on the contrary, has actu- 
ally been increased. A tax was retained on the finished product 
sufficient to keep out the foreign manufacturer, and as a result 
the purchasers of leather goods not only did not receive any 
benefit from the remission of the manufacturer’s tax on his raw 
material, but was affirmatively injured, because the resulting 
loss of revenues to the Government were necessarily made up 
by increasing his taxes upon other articles. Free raw material 
means the exemption from taxation of the things the manufac- 
turer buys and an inevitable increase of the taxes paid by the 
people upon what they buy. If the emancipation of one man 
from the burdens of taxation could be effected without increasing 
the burdens of all other men, the operation would still be open 
to the charge of favoritism and inequality. But what must be 
said of a proposition to relieve one class of persons of their tax 
burdens by increasing the burdens of all other men? 

If the contenders for free raw material are correct in their 
position that it is futile to tax the manufacturer because he will 
in turn demand a return of the tax from his customers, then 
indeed must our system of taxation be reversed and remodeled. 
The manufacturer will always purpose to collect the tax he 
pays from the jobber to whom he sells. The jobber in turn will 
purpose to collect the tax from the wholesale merchant, and he 
in turn from the retail merchant and this last from his cus- 
tomers, the ultimate consumer. In this line of dealers, each of 
whom purposes to add the tax to his selling price, it is as 
futile to tax the one as the other, for they are each actuated by 
the common purpose to visit the burden upon the purchaser. 
The railroad company purposes to add its taxes to freight and 
passenger tolls, and the telegraph, telephone, and express com- 
panies operate upon the same principle. The farmer himself 
is equally solicitous to add his taxes to the price of the things 
he sells, and if be fails to do so it is not because he is de- 
terred by altruistic considerations. But the ability of the 
farmer, merchant, manufacturer, or public-service corporation 
to add taxes paid to the selling price of his or its goods or serv- 
ices depends upon a variety of circumstances to be considered 
in any proposition to remit taxes. If the farmer manages well 
and wisely and is not visited with disaster in the seedtime and 
harvest he is usually enabled to add his taxes into the selling 
price of his produce. But his ability to do so not only depends 
upon his skill and industry, but upon the condition of the 
markets and the elements of nature as well. The burden is 
upon him to do all in his power to keep down the cost of pro- 
duction to a point where he can meet competition, and eyen 
then he must take his chances with the weather and market 
conditions. If the farmer neglects to till his fields or is over- 
taken by storm or drouth he will not be able to add his taxes 
into the selling price of his produce. And the manufacturer 
should be willing to meet the same requirements and take his 
chances upon the same conditions. If the manufacturer wisely 
and economically conducts his business and is fortunate enough 
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to escape those disasters which so often befall all lines of 
human endeayor, he will be enabled to secure a return of his 
taxes in the thing he sells. But he has no assurance of the 
return. He must keep the cost of production down to a point 
that will enable him to meet competition if the taxes he paid to 
the Government is to be returned to him in the price of his 
finished product. No man purposes to sell without making a 
profit. Profit must include taxes as well as the other elements 
of the cost of production, and the ability of the seller to recoup 
himself should depend in all cases upon his ability to meet 
competition. Every tax paid by those whose business it is to 
acquire, produce, or manufacture for sale is treated as an 
advance and added into the cost of production with the purpose 
of securing a return from the buyer and a profit as well. The 
Government is under neither a legal or moral obligation to in- 
sure any class of persons or enterprises that taxes paid will 
be returned to them in the final sale of their goods. That is a 
risk which all men are justly obligated to assume, and the 
issue is one of business management and not of governmental 
favoritism. 
POPULATION IS DRIFTING TO THE CITIES. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole tendency of our tariff system has 
been to safeguard and encourage the manufacturing interests at 
the expense and to the discouragement of agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits. The result has manifested itself in a hundred 
harmful ways, but in none more striking than that exhibited by 
the census returns. Under this system of favoritism to the 
manufacturing industries and discrimination against the rural 
population, our cities have become overgrown and congested, 
while everywhere in the country is presented the spectacle of 
abandoned farms. Who can blame the farmer or the farmer’s 
son for leaving the farm for the city when he beholds his own 
avoeation discriminated against and neglected by a Govern- 
ment bent upon bestowing all its favors on manufacturing enter- 
prises of the cities. If the farmer is compelled to pay his own 
tax and that of the manufacturer as well, the tendency 
naturally will be for him to abandon his own avocation and 
engage in some other business less burdened. It is unfortu- 
nate for the well-being of this Republic that our population is 
drifting to the cities and manufacturing centers. The agri- 
cultural population is by far the safest and most stable con- 
stituents of free government. Mr. Chairman, I am utterly op- 
posed to favoritism in government. A just government will 
confer equal rights upon all and exact equal burdens from all 
the people. But if this Government is committed to the doctrine 
of favoritism and can not be dissuaded from that unjust course, 
then it is high time we select the agricultural class as the 
objects of our especial care. For a hundred years they have 
been compelled to bear a double burden under the pretext that 
it was necessary in order to foster and protect the manufactur- 
ing industries. The worst evils to flow from the pernicious 
doctrine of free raw material would be a further discourage- 
ment of pastoral and agricultural pursuits. If the manu- 
facturer is to be relieved of his taxes by this free raw-material 
device, thus inevitably laying added burdens upon all other 
classes of taxpayers, the farmers will continue to send their 
sons to the cities and manufacturing centers. When gentleman 
talk of imposing taxes for the purpose of encouraging, or remit- 
ting taxes for the purpose of saving from handicap the manu- 
facturing industries, they should remember that these artificial 
helps and aids to one class of people is at the inevitable expense 
of all the balance of the people. And for every encouragement 
they afford one man by exempting him from taxation, they do to 
that extent discourage some other man, whose burdens are in- 
creased in the operation. 

Mx. Chairman, I have no sort of prejudice against the strug- 
gling millions who flock to the cities in an effort to avail them- 
selves of the special privileges bestowed by this Government 
upon those engaged in manufacturing. I have no criticism to 
make against country people who flee from the farm to the city. 
So long as the Government pursues the policy of discouraging 
the pursuits of the country and encouraging the pursuits of the 
city we may expect this condition to prevail. What, sir, is the 
doctrine of free raw material but a command to the farmer 
and stock raiser to abandon his calling and moye to the centers 
of population? You say by this doctrine that farming and 
stock raising do not rise to the dignity of domestic industries, 
If the manufacturer wants to purchase materials for his busi- 
ness you remit his taxes as an encouragement to his industry. 
But when the farmer wants to purchase materials for his busi- 
ness you demand that he pay a double tax in the purchase. By 
this selfish contortion of the tariff laws you declare that farm- 
ing and stock raising are not such industries as are worthy to 
be encouraged.~ You go even further in your discrimination, 
for you demand that the producers of raw material shall pay 
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the manufacturer's tax as well as their own. What has been 
the fruits of this favoritism to those engaged in manufacturing? 
The fruits, sir, are the untilled fields and abandoned homes of 
ap nes and the congested slums and teeming millions of 

e city. 

Not only is our swelling tide of foreign immigration flocking 
to the cities as soon as they set foot upon our shores, but the 
native population are no longer content to remain in the coun- 
try. The recent report of the Immigration Commission reveals 
a startling state of affairs in this regard. A census of the 
pupils in the schools of 87 of our largest cities shows that 58.5 
per cent of the total are the children of foreign-born fathers, 
In the great city of New York 71.4 per cent of the pupils were 
the children of foreign-born fathers, and in the cities of Chelsea, 
Mass., and Duluth, Minn., the percentage was 74.1 in each city. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in his 1909 report strongly em- 
phasizes the depopulation of the farming districts in the follow- 
ing summary: 

With the rapid extension, also, of our industrial life and the cppor- 
tunities offered in the past in business and in the professions the cities 
have called upon the country for clear brains and vigorous bodics to 
such an extent that large arcas have become so depopulated of active 
and vigorous minds and bodies that the stock is insufficient to repeople 
the country districts. The result has been that some of the most 
fertile lands in our Eastern States, some of the most fertile lands of 
the world, have been left in a condition of practical if not actual 
abandonment, and the price of 1 has increased for the simple 
reason that there are not enough pople to actually work the soils and 
8 the crops necessary to feed the nonproducing population of the 
c . 

In the face of these conditlons gentlemen propose a further 
discouragement of the pursuits of the country by discriminating 
against the farmer’s produce, which they are pleased to arbi- 
trarily classify as raw material. 

I do not find fault with those who want to give legitimate en- 
couragement to domestic industries, but I do most seriously 
object to a classification which excludes the farmer, the stock 
raiser, the mechanic, and all others except those who giye the 
finishing touches to articles of commerce. The farmer whose 
products feed the world is as much engaged in domestic in- 
dustry as the manufacturer who converts the products of the 
farm into a more refined state. Stock raising is a domestic 
industry as important as the manufacture of leather. The great 
trouble with those who demand free raw material for the 
manufacturer upon the plea that it is necessary in order to 
save domestic industries from harm is that they omit all 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits from the list of domestic 
industries. 

THE OLD DEMOCRACY. 

Prior to the Civil War the Democratic Party very largely 
controlled the tariff legislation of this country. Under the ad- 
ministration of a long line of able Democratic Presidents the 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits were recognized as important 
avocations. Prior to the Civil War no man ever heard of a 
Democrat who advocated free raw material for the manu- 
facturer. Of all the ante bellum Presidents James K. Polk 
was by all odds the best equipped upon this question. He was 
for many years a Member of the House of Representatives, was 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, and Speaker of 
the House. Polk was the best informed man of his time upon 
the tariff question. In a work entitled “The Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents,” compiled under the direction of Con- 
gress by Hon. James D. Richardson, I find these statements as 
to President Polk’s position in the councils of the Democratic 
Party: 

ted with ever: g J 75 0 
1 keynote. ioe dhe auton of his 1 
During the whole period of President Jackson's administration he was 
one of its leading supporters and at times its chief reliance, 

It is a coineidence worthy to be set down that President Polk 
brought Texas into the Union, and that Texas has furnished to 
the Union the ablest defender of Polk's views and the views of 
Democracy upon the tarif question. 

In his first annual message to Congress President Polk de- 
fined with great care the position of the Democratic Party upon 
the tariff question. I quote from that message: 


In levying a tariff of duties Congress exercises the taxing power, 
and for purposes of revenue may select the objects of taxation. They 
may exempt certain articles altogether and permit their Importation 
free of An On others they may impose low duties. In these classes 
should be embraced such articles of necessity as are In general use, 
and especially such as are consumed by the laborer and the poor as 
well as by the wealthy citizen, Care should be taken that all the 
great interests of the country, including manufactures, agriculture, 
commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts, should, as far as may be 
practicable, deriye cqual e abe from the incidental protection 
which a just system of revenue dutics may afford. ‘Taxation, direct or 
indirect, is a burden, and it should he so imposed as to operate as 
equally 2s may be on all classes in proportion to their ability to bear 
it. To make the taxing power an actual benefit to one class necessaril 
increases the burdens of the others beyond their proportion, and woul 
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be manifestly unjust. The terms “protection to American industry” 
are of popular import, but they should apply under a just system to 
all the various branches of industry in our country. ‘The farmer or 
planter who toils yearly in his flelds is engaged in “domestic industry,“ 
and is as much entitled to have his labor protected as the manafac- 
turer, the man of commerce, the navigator, or the mechanic, who are 
engaged also in “domestic industry” in their different pursuits. The 
joint labors of all these classes constitute the aggregate of the “ do- 
mestic industry“ of the Nation, and they are equally entitled to the 
Nation's protection. No one of them can justly claim to be the exclu- 
siye recipient of protection, which can only be afforded by increasing 
burdens on the “domestic industry“ of the others. 


My colleague [Mr. Surnu of Texas], in his speech above 
quoted from, employs this language: 
So it is always safe to bet that the man who adyocates a tax on 


raw material is in his sympathies at heart a protectionist, and when- 
ever protectionists need his help they usually get it. 


By the side of that indictment against those of us who de- 
nounce the doctrine of free raw material I place the latest 
declaration of the Democracy of Texas, in which it is declared 
that— 

We expressly condemn the proposition to remove all duties from the 
manufacturer's raw material so long as such duties remain on the 
manufacturer’s finished product. 


As a further indictment against the Democracy of Texas my 
colleague [Mr. Smurn of Texas] says: 


Mr. Chairman, a tax upon raw material is distinctly and emphati- 
cally a Republican doctrine. 

If that statement is true, then Texas, the banner Democratic 
State of this Union, is intensely Republican. If that pronounce- 
ment is to be accepted, then this Democratic House finds itself 
under the leadership of a Republican. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee and floor leader of the 
Democrats in this body [Mr. UNprerwoop] distinctly condemned 
the doctrine of free raw material so recently as March 25, 1909, 
when the Payne tariff bill was under discussion. Upon that 
occasion Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us consider the bill before the House. I 
want to call the attention of the committee to these W thut 
ponga for free raw material. The chairman of the Ways and Means 

ommittee [Mr. PAYNE] announced in his opening statement that he 
was a bellever in the doctrine of free raw material. Being a protec- 
tionist, I believe he can justify his position in favor of free raw mate- 
rial. As far back as three-quarters of a century ago Henry Clay an- 
nounced that one of the ways in which you could protect the Industries 
of the 8 was to giye them free raw materials. Manifestly so. 
Protection looks to giving some one something, and it is of no impor- 
tance to the manufacturer at which end of the line you give him the 
protection, whether you raise the tariff taxes so high as to prevent 
competition from abroad and enable him to control the entire market 
at his own prices or whether, on the other hand, A exempt him from 
the taxation that is being paid by other people and give into the coffers 
of his treasury a free gift that other people are required to pay for. 
But I do say that if the theory of the Democratic Party Is a correct 
one, that we are only entitled to levy taxes for the purposes of raising 
revenue, then we should distribute taxation as broadly as possible, so 
that its burdens may be borne equitably and evenly by all. That bein 
the case, I do not sce how a Democrat can justify himself in the posi- 
tion that what the manufacturer buys should be free and what the 
people use should be taxed. When he comes to that proposition he ad- 
mits that he is giving the manufacturer an exemption from taxation 
for the purpose of making his business prosperous and refuses to levy 
tariff taxes for the same purpose. Is not the doctrine of free raw ma- 
terial exactly the same position the Republican protectionist takes when 
he proposes a high protective tariff to make business prosperous? But 
although the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] may be consistent 
in his theory in believing in free raw material as a Republican doctrine, 
I do not believe he has been consistent in his theory in applying his 
principles to the bill that is presented to the House. 


Mr. Chairman, I haye no quarrel to make with such of my 
Democratic associates as believe in free raw material. If they 
ean reconcile their consciences and constituents in the espousal 
of this device of protection, I shall patiently abide the day of 
their enlightenment and regeneration. But I do quarrel with 
such of them as seek to dress this old Republican fraud up in 
Democratic garments and parade it before the country as the 
first-born of Democracy. The doctrine of free raw material is 
either the legitimate progeny of the Whig-Republican Party 
or it is a political bastard. It was never conceived in Demo- 
cratic brains or warmed at Democratic breasts. 

Hon. CHAMP CLARK, always safe and true as a leader of the 
hosts of Democracy, is one of the innumerable and unques- 
tionable authorities for the statement that free raw material is 
not of Democratic origin. So recently as March 24, 1909, 
Speaker CrarK delivered a speech upon the floor of this House 
in which he made that matter clear in these words: 


A political remark about free raw_material may be apropos. There 
has been a great hullabaloo in later days about free raw material bein 
the Democratic doctrine. It is not true at all, I will tell you what i 
was. Henry Clay said, in the peek speech ever made in America in 
favor of a high protective-tariff system—and, by the way, if he and 
Alexander Hamilton could get hold of these schedules of woolen manu- 
factures, or hear of them, they would turn_over in their ves and 
curse the day on which they ever advocated the system. ut in the 
greatest speech ever made in America in favor of a high protective- 
tariff system Henry Clay put down free raw material as one of the four 
means of working protection. That statement can not be denied. There 
Is no sort of objection to any man's advocating free raw material if he 
desires, but he ought to give the correct reason for so doing. 


Mr. Chairman, the sooner Democrats cease to talk about free 
lists and begin a systematic and scientific adjustment of our 
tariff laws the better it will be for the Democratic Party and 
the country. Let us equalize the burdens of the tariff and the 
benefits will equalize themselves. If an equal and uniform tax 
is impossible, that affords no good reason for abandoning the 
principle of equality and uniformity in adjusting the tax. We 
should so levy the tax that it will be as nearly equal and uni- 
form as possible. A light tax upon a large number of articles 
is less burdensome than a heavy tax upon a few articles. If 
we will make the entire list of imports tax bearing, a light tax 
upon each article will suffice for the needs of the Government, 
but if a portion of the articles imported are given free-list im- 
munity from taxation the tax upon the remaining articles must 
inevitably be made to yield greater revenue. I would scatter 
the burdens of the tariff tax over a wide range of articles, and 
if incidental benefits to any class of persons or avocations result 
from the imposition of the tax, these benefits would likewise be 
widely distributed. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I leave my own seat because 
from that place it is impossible to be heard. Listening to the 
arguments that have been made against this reciprocity treaty I 
have been struck with one fact, and that is the fact that this great 
and glorious country of ours is the poorest country on earth in 
the sense that we are absolutely unable to compete on our own 
ground with the inhabitants of any other quarter of the globe. 
We can not compete in cattle or sheep with the warm regions 
of South America; we can not compete in farm products with 
the colder regions of Canada; we can not compete with the 
bleak plains of Siberia; we can not compete with the peon 
labor of Mexico; we can not compete with the pauper labor of 
Europe, nor can we compete with the high-priced labor of the 
New World. We can not compete with any people in any coun- 
try in any product under the sun, and Heaven itself is so cruel 
that the very minerals in the bowels of the earth and the trees 
in our forests can not compete in richness or growth with any 
other land. Under the same reasoning, the same class of gen- 
tlemen, if the Constitution in the beginning had not forbidden 
the levying of any duty between the States, would in each and 
all of our States have erected tariff walls against each other. 
In Texas they would contend that Texas could not compete with 
Kansas in corn and they would contend that Kansas could not 
eompete with Minnesota in wheat. They would contend that 
Minnesota could not compete with California in lumber or fruit; 
that Georgia could not compete with Florida in oranges, and 
so on through the long list. They would have had 46 different 
systems of protective tariff, erecting a wall around each and 
every one of our States. They would have had a system of petty, 
picayune protection that would have enabled the few in cach 
State to be enriched at the expense of the many. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] And perhaps in the magnitude of the 
splendid resources in such a State as Texas the protectionists 
there would have been pointing to the wonderful progress of 
Texas and saying that protection for Texas had built up its 
industries and made for its prosperity. 

The truth is that this country is so largely prosperous as it is 
to-day because it embraces the largest multitude of free-born, 
industrious citizens, among whom there is absolute free trade 
that was eyer in the history of the world given free com- 
mercial intercourse. Our country has greater natural resourees 
and a greater enlightened population than was ever gathered 
under the folds of any government of the earth before, and it is 
the free trade between these magnificent peoples that enables 
them to prosper, as they have prospered in spite of the ham- 
pering of your protective tariff. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Those gentlemen who sing the praises of protection do 
not compare Germany and France with England, where the 
natural conditions are similar, though one of these countries is 
under free trade, comparatively, and the others under protec- 
tion; but they always compare this country, the richest on the 
earth, inhabited by the most ingenious, industrious, and pro- 
ductive people in the world, with the peoples of the Old World, 
crowded down by the oppression of the classes for the centuries 
which have gone by, and tell us that our better condition here 
is due to protection. They never tell us that Germany is 
ruled by high protection, and that they term her labor pauper 
labor. They never tell us that England is almost free trade, 
and has prospered more than any nation in Europe since she 
adopted her free-trade policy. 

This discussion gives opportunity to measure this Congress, 
not only as to its grasp and conception of the questions of 
tariff and protection, but also as to how far it understands, how 
fully or how slightly it realizes the dawn of the new era in 
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polities and the awakening of the heretofore indifferent masses 
under which the people are more and more determined to 
tear down privileges, prevent wrong and oppression, and estab- 
lish justice. Do Members realize what is in the air? What 
does this talk about insurgents mean? What does the talk 
about progressives mean—progressive Republicans, progressive 
Democrats, set over as a force against standpat or reac- 
tionary Republicans and reactionary or standpat Democrats? 
What does all this volumeè of protest mean? What mean these 
sharp-tipped arrows of criticism and revolution flying through 
the air in every direction, arrows tipped with truth, winged with 
strength, and sure aimed against the high and mighty? What 
mean the speeches of statesmen who love their country and hu- 
manity more than they do party sign and symbol, or the lure of 
office?) We hear the watchmen with vision and voice to see and 
tell of the night; we read the newspapers every day, those argus- 
eyed ereatures of modern civilization, who pierce every nook 
and cranny of hidden things; we scan the pamphlets of the so- 
called muckraker and the magazine writer, the textbook of 
the political economist, the stories of the novelist, the ser- 
mons of the pulpit, and the essays of the humanitarian; the 
air is charged. What does it mean? It means that the people 
are in revolt against privilege, oppression, greed, and corrup- 
tion. Populism and socialism in this country in the nineties 
was in great measure a protest against the treason of the great 
popular leaders, who seryed their masters, not the people, 
too well. 

A wilder storm than Populism may sweep this land if we of 
this day do not put a curb on unholy greed and make sure that 
public servants shall indeed serve the people and not other 
masters. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I diverge too far. A local paper on April 
16 had this editorial: 

SENATE xo ADOPT OMNIBUS BILL PLAN—FINANCE COMMITTER WILL CAST 


ASIDE TARIFF PROGRAM PREPARED BY DEMOCRATIC MAJORITY IN HOUSE 
AND SO MAKE REVISION IMPROBABLE. 


When the House of Representatives has finished its tarit program 
has passed Canadian reciprocity, its free-list bill, and several schedule 
revision bills—the Senate Committee on Finance will throw the whole 
product to the winds and proceed on entirely new lines. 

The Senate program will be based on the omnibus bill plan. That is, 
instead of bringing out the different House bills as separate measures, 
the Finance Committee will take up the entire series of them, re-form 
pen, into a single general tariff-revision bill, and bring this before the 

enate. 

In doing this the Finance Committee will produce a situation calcu- 
— greatly to weaken the chance for any tariff legislation at all to 
pags. 


STRANGE MIXTURE OF MOTIVES, 


A strange mixture of motives will account for the Senate's adoption of 
this program. The regular Republican Senators, of course, favor the 
omnibus plan because it gives opportunity for that logrolling which 
has wee the determining influence in making tariffs. They 
will be able to trade among different interests and groups and indus- 
tries; to hold one group in line for high duties which it does not want 
with the threat that if reduction is made at one point it will have to 
be carried throughout the list. : 

* 


e a * * . * 
DEMOCRATIC DIVERGENCE. 

Then there are two elements of Democrats—progressive and conser- 
vatives—on tariff. Among these the division and the divergence of 
motives is no less acute than among the different stripes of Republicans. 
Some of them represent States in which protection sentiment has be- 
come a factor too important to be entirely ignored. It is crystallized 
about particular interests, industries, and localities. It is responsible 
for the bitter antagonism of powerful lumber interests in Arkansas to 
removal of the lumber duties. It accounts for the fact that Senator 
CLARKE of that State has lately been accounted a protection Democrat. 

This same influence has long made the Louisiana Senators frank pro- 
tectionists because of sugar. It is making itself felt powerfully in ex- 

ressions that come from the Hye-stock and rice industries of Texas. 

t has made Florida only second to Louisiana among Southern States 
as a protectionist Democracy because of the Florida fruit interests. It 
writes the story of Senator SIMMONS’S vote for the lumber duties. 

The article goes on—I will not read it further now, but I will 
simply say that it recalls to my mind the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota the other day, who wanted to 
inject into this bill an amendment adding our free-list bill to 
this, saying that if we were sincere we would accept the 
amendment. Ah, in doing that he is charging insincerity on 
the part of his President, it seems to me. But I say to him 
that if the Republican Senate should tack the free-list bill to 
this measure I would vote, when it came back to the House, to 
necept it, for it can not affect the treaty. I would trust that 
the President would not, in the face of public sentiment and of 
the vote of both the House and the Senate, veto that bill, but to 
put that measure on this bill in the House means to invite its 
defeat in the Senate, where surely that would then be its fate. 
I do not propose for this bill to be logrolled to its death. Put 
this bill and our free-list bill together and we almost guarantee 
the defeat of both. Separately, this bill will pass this House, 
and with the President earnestly urging it, it will surely pass 
the Senate; and then, if those Republicans who now profess to 


want our free-list bill and want to tack it to this are honest, we 
will pass that, too, both here and in the Senate, and if we do, I 
for one believe the President will sign it. In fact, when this 
bill has become a law I believe our agricultural Republicans 
will be foreed to vote for our free-list bill. 

LOGROLLING HAS BEEN THE POWER BEMIND PROTECTION, 

The history of tariff legislation shows, indeed, that it has 
been a Jong, fearful game in which every man has played for 
himself. Those whose interests were best organized always 
have and always will win in such a game. If no man could 
win an advantage under it, if every wan was equally benefited 
and equally burdened under it, no man would want it. If one 
man received a benefit of $10 from it only that he might bear 
the burden of paying $10 benefit to some other man, neither of 
them would ask for the law. But equal benefits and equal 
burdens are not a part of protection. 

Perhaps 10 per cent of all our people actually receive a 
benefit from the tariff. Perhaps 40 per cent of them think they 
receive such a benefit. Ninety per cent of them in fact bear 
the burden of the tribute that goes to the favored few. That 
is why those fayored few move heaven aud earth, spend money, 
bribe, and lie in order to retain a protective tariff. I represant 
that vast 90 per cent that bear all the burden; they are the 
blacksmith, the carpenter, the doctor, the lawyer, the shopgirl 
and the house girl, the clerk, the farmer who does not raise sheep 
or cattle or a special kind of wheat, and the workingman— 
those who toil with their hands by the day or by the month 
or by the year. I do not represent the capitalist whose personal 
and family consumption is but a fraction of his individual in- 
come, His interest is on the other side or is so comparatively 
small that it does not affect him. It may seem useless here 
to try to make plain what this tariff is—how it works and 
why it is so ardently defended. It is a tax; but if that were 
all no fight would be on in Congress over it now, nobody 
would urge it to be made higher, nobody could resist its reduc- 
tion. Let me illustrate the tariff: If Washington were a walled 
town such as existed in ancient days, including within its 
walls all classes of citizens, say to the number of 50,000, she 
might include 100 families who were gardeners. Now, these 
100 families could not raise on their ground all the potatoes 
consumed by the 50,000 people, and many bushels would be 
brought in through the gates of the city and sold at the general 
market price fixed by the law of supply and demand for the 
whole country round about. Just at this point there comes 
on the scene a gardener of great shrewdness and he says to the 
city council, „Our taxes to support this city government are 
grievous. We could make these people outside our gates pay 
these expenses by charging them 25 cents per bushel for every 
bushel they bring in.“ And the council, with glad acclaim, hall 
this proposed arrangement and put it into operation. What is 
the result? The outsider begins to take his potatoes elsewhere, 
to Baltimore or to Philadelphia, so the people begin to be short 
and the grocer here is compelled to go outside the gate and 
pay the same price for his potatoes that Baltimore does and 
pay that tax or charge of 25 cents himself in order to bring 
them in. Then if he pays the outsider 50 cents for them and 
the gatekeeper 25 cents entrance charge, they have cost him 75 
cents per bushel, and he must have a profit when he sells them 
to all the people of the city who cat them, so the people at last 
pay that tax. But, we have forgotten that wise, shrewd gardener 
who is raising potatoes inside. He gets a new idea, and taking 
counsel with himself, says: If the people who eat pay 75 cents 
for the potatoes shipped here they must pay 75 cents for my 
potatoes, therefore, I will raise my price,” and he does that 
very thing. Still finding that they can not raise enough potatoes 
to supply the city and that potatoes are still coming through 
the gates and paying this tax and the people seem to know noth- 
ing about it, and, finding further, that the city government are 
lavish spenders and want more money, and that some of them 
raise potatoes themselves, he comes before the council again, 
and tells them the land is much richer outside the city and 
potatoes grow much better outside, and a thousand other things, 
wherefore he asks that the tax for entrance be raised to 50 
cents per bushel and it is done. Now, the people in the city 
will pay, not 50 cents, not 75 cents, but $1 per bushel for all 
the potatoes brought in and for all the potatoes the gardener 
raises, and, therefore, Mr. Gardener defends and demands that 
this law be decreed sacred and that nobody touch it, unless it be 
to amend it by revision upward. This, Mr. Chairman, is “the 
tariff.” 

Of course it is readily seen that if there were so many gar- 
deners that they raised more potatoes than could be caten inside 
the city and they had to go outside the gates themselves to 
sell their surplus, they could not have had their prices raised 
by this charge at the gate unless, knowing about the gate tax, 
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all the gardeners inside the city combined together; and hay- 
ing tried the outside market and found the price there to be 
50 cents, they might come back into the city, put all their pota- 
toes together, and make the people pay 50 cents plus the gate 
tax per bushel for all they consume inside and send all their 
surplus out and sell that at 50 cents. That, also, is not so bad, 
and that is what our Steel Trust has done. That is the trust 
stage of protection, which is growing every year a heavier bur- 
den and curse on our people. We growers of wheat, corn, and 
cotton are very much out in the cold. “We never have been and 
never will be able to form such a trust. I very much fear that. 
if we were situated so we could ride on the backs of our fellow 
citizens we would be inclined to do just as I haye supposed 
the potato grower to have done in the walled city. On this 
point the speech of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY] 
is illuminating. He says that when his mills have cut all the 
lumber they can sell to home consumers at the price they are 
able or willing to sell them at, being protected against any out- 


side competition by the tariff wall, then it is right that they 


begin to sell their surplus at lower prices, not to home people, 
but to foreign markets, without profit or even at a loss, and 
keep their home price high enough to make a good profit on 
their entire output in that way, giving to the outsider the bene- 
fit of the great supply and cheap product and making the home 
consumer bear the double burden, Under this kind of protec- 
tion the donkey is a fitting party symbol of Democracy, be- 
cause the mass of the people bear the burden of it. We not 
only bear the burden of higher prices to us, but the burden of 
enough higher prices to enable the protected interests to go out 
into the outside market and by adding to the supply there still 
further lower the prices to the outsider. Our higher prices 
here help decrease home consumption and help to make a sur- 
plus in the home market, and that surplus is used to help sup- 
ply the foreign demand and lower the foreign price. What does 
the lumber-mill man care who pays him the money, so he can 
cut all his lumber and make the average price a very profitable 
one? That is what the gentleman from Michigan said the 
Lumber Trust did; in effect he said they made the home people 
pay the profit on all the lumber they sold both at home and 
abroad. 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, it were proposed to make a similar 
distinction and discrimination as between different classes of our 
home people. Suppose we should say that when dull times come 
and a surplus of lumber is on hand the mill man might still keep 
his prices up as to the countryman, the farmer, but lower it to 
the city home builder. Would we deem it just? Yet, is it any 
less just and right to favor some of our home people at the ex- 
pense of others of our home people than it is to favor foreigners 
at the expense of all our home people? No, sir; and I tell you 
we will never get relief from organized greed until we compel 
the great industries in this country to sell always, whether they 
are running long or short, at the same price to all buyers, 
whether for home or foreign trade. Then if Mr. ForpNry's 
supply shall be greater than the demand at high prices, Jet him 
lower his prices; and if his supply at the lowest price at which 
he can profitably cut lumber becomes greater than the demand, 
let him stop cutting. What right, Mr. Chairman, has the Ium- 
ber king to demand of you and me that we pay him more than 
we could buy his own lumber for anywhere else than in our 
own country? 

I want to tell you, however, what the largest cattle grower 
in my county said to me. My county has a little more thun 
50,000 inhabitants. ‘This gentleman, discussing with me the 
duty on hides, said that he rendered 600 head of cattle for 
taxes. He said that if the tax remained on hides and the cattle- 
men got all the benefit of it, it would probably amount to 50 
cents per head, or $300, to him, He also stated there were not 
over 300 men in the county whose cattle possession would aver- 
age 20 head. This would make 6,000 cattle belonging to 300 
mou, and the raised price for their benefit would amount to 
$3,000. “Now,” he said, “if they got the money, who had to 
pay it?” We thought the tanner could not lose it, so when he 
bought the hide he would charge it up when he sold the leather 
to the shoemaker and harness maker, and he would also have 
to have some profit or go broke—that the harness man and shoe 
man could not lose it; that they would haye to charge it up 
when they sold it to the man, woman, or boy who wore the 
shoes or used the harness—and so he said he thought the people 
who would ultimately pay him the $300 and the 300 small cat- 
tlemen their $10 each would be those 50,000 people of my 
county; and he finished by- saying that he had no right to take 
this money from his people or make them give it to him and 
that he was not a beggar or object of charity. Mr. Chairman, 
this plain statement that the ultimate consumer paid the tax, 
or the increased price by reason of the tax, was the teaching 


of every Democrat or professed Democrat until two years ago. 
The Republicans used to claim that the foreigner paid the tax 
on all imported goods, but even he never claimed that anybody 
but the ultimate consumer ever paid the increased price paid 
the home producer by reason of the tax. Even the high-tariff 
Republican has too much sense and conscience to deny that the 
original cost of any article must be carried on through its few 
or many stages of manufacture or transfer and finally un- 
loaded on the ultimate consumer. This has been Democratic 
teaching for over 40 years, but two years ago a leader of a cor- 
tain following among Democrats announced a new doctrine, 
to wit, that somewhere between the producer and the consumer 
this increase of price to the producer was absorbed and did not 
affect the price paid by the consumer. This new doctrine is 
neither Democratic nor true, but it is professed by every so- 
called Democrat who has some special interest or industry that 
he wishes to favor or help rob the people. 

I want to be perfectly fair, however, to this school of De- 
mocracy, and I grant that where the tariff on any finished 
product is left so high as to exclude all importation, and that 
product is made and its price fixed by a trust, then placing on 
the free list the material out of which the finished product is 
made will not affect the price of the finished product to the 
consumer, and will add to the profit of the manufacturer, but in 
that case putting back the tariff on the raw material would in- 
crease the profits of the producer of the raw material, but 
neither hurt nor help the ultimate consumer. The way to bene- 
fit the consumer, the ultimate consumer, is not by putting back 
the tariff on raw material, but by taking the tariff entirely off 
of the finished product, and let me warn hopeful friends of the 
ultimate consumer that until we find some efficient means of 
destroying monopolies and combinations all tariff reduction 
will largely fail to give the relief we look for, and the greater 
the number of the people and classes that become interested in 
profits derived from a tariff on what they produce the harder 
it will be to prevent these monopolies and combinations and to 
break the strangle hold of the special interests on the ultimate 
consumer. I make this statement partly to apply to the col- 
joquy between the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Days] 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krronix l. I am 
not sure that the price of some special grade of wheat may not 
be raised by a tariff. 

It may be that there is grown in Minnesota a peculiar grade 
of wheat, all of which is consumed in this country, and for 
which the demand in this country is even greater than the sup- 
ply. In my opinion, sir, a tariff tax on the importation of such 
wheat does have a tendency to raise its price, especially if there 
is a greater supply than there is demand for the same kind of 
wheat in Canada, our next-door neighbor, but in my opinion 
the effect would not be great. As its price increases the peo- 
ple, especially the poorer people, will use less and less of this 
superior grade and more and more of substitutes for it in poorer 
grades of flour and corn meal and other substances, while if 
the supply of this fine wheat increases and the price of it tends 
to fall, the people will use more and more of this and less and 
less of substitutes. Whether there be much or little of this 
superfor wheat, it would always be higher than inferior grades 
of wheat, but not very much higher, because the masses will 
use common flour or corn meal rather than submit to too great 
extortion, and we all know that the price of this common wheat 
both in Canada and America is fixed in Liverpool and must be 
substantially the same and can not be affected by this treaty 
agreement, so that the whole effect of this law or agreement, 
after it has passed and conditions have become settled, its 
operation become normal and natural, will be so slight as to 
make the narrowest protectionist wheat grower wonder and ask 
how it has hurt him or whether it has hurt him at all; but, Mr. 
Chairman, if it be admitted—and from all the evidence adduced 
and arguments made here on this floor it is substantially true— 
that the same class of labor receiving substantially the same 
wages produce this wheat in Canada that produce it in Minne- 
sota, and I can not see how the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroor] can contend that the President is wrong when he says 
that free trade with Canada in wheat does not violate the Re- 
publican doctrine of protection, because the Republican doctrine 
has been proclaimed to be that the tariff shonld only be high 
enough to equalize the cost of production in this country and 
abroad. 

I know it is argued that the price should be made higher 
here than in Canada, because the market price of Jand in Minne- 
sota is higher than the market price of land in Canada; but it 
has never been announced, Mr. Chairman, even by the Repub- 
licans, that protection ought to be made the means of equalizing 
the price of land or giving the landowner an equal income on 
the value of his land, unless the last paragraph of the last 
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Republican platform, which demands that a reasonable income 
on investments to be insured by the tariff be so construed, and 
that part of the platform I understand Mr. LENROOT to repudi- 
ute. Besides all this, sir, fhere is just as much difference in 
the value of lands in the different States of the Union as there 
is in the value of land between Minnesota and Canada. 

The difference between the Canadian yield and the Minnesota 
yield is not near so great as the difference between the Minne- 
sota yield and the yield in Texas. The difference in the quality 
of the wheat in Minnesota and Canada is not near so great as 
the difference in wheat in quality in favor of the Minnesota 
wheat over the Texas wheat. Greater yields of wheat per acre 
generally may be made perhaps in the North than in the South, 
and by the logie of the gentleman from Minnesota, if there is to 
be any justice in tariff, then we ought to haye a tariff between 
the States, so as to equalize the cost of production and equalize 
the value of land and the yield per acre in the different States. 
Again, Mr. Chairman, if those who oppose this treaty on the 
ground that it may enable somebody to compete with their 
wheat products and possibly lower their price by adding to 
the supply ef this fine wheat, if they are right, I say, they ought 
to oppose everything else that would have the same tendency. 
They ought to oppose every project for irrigating vast arid 
regions or for draining great swamp regions and thereby adding 
hundreds of millions of acres to our agricultural lands, because 
by these means we would increase, and vastly increase, the crops 
of corn, wheat, and other foodstuffs which help to feed the 
American people, and by this increase you will help to lessen 
the demand and price for the gentleman's fine wheat. We have 
spent millions and are spending millions more to redeem great 
areas of this arid and swamp land, and yet when a proposition 
arises under which without the expenditure of a single dollar 
we may have access for the purpose of raising wheat to millions 
of acres of land of good quality which has heretofore been cut 
off from us, the gentleman from Minnesota objects. There is no 
consistency in spending millions by the Government to irrigate 
a million acres of land to make it produce wheat for our people's 
consumption and refusing to accept a million acres of land 
already fitted for growing wheat when it is offered to us with- 
out money and without price. 

In the same way there is no excuse for spending millions to 
reforest land denuded of its trees and refusing to accept all the 
timber and lumber free of tax that might be shipped into our 
borders. I want to be fair with these gentlemen. ‘There is no 
question of any necessity of a tariff on wheat to equalize the 
Jabor cost of production; but there is a reason that may become 
powerful if our city population continues to grow and our rural 
population ceases to grow, under which the farmer, especially 
the producer of foodstuffs, may ask for a so-called protective 
tariff to greatly enhance the price of his products. 

If this country ever ceases to produce breadstuffs or food- 
stuffs of all kinds sufficient for its home consumption and be- 
comes an importer rather than an exporter of foodstuffs, then 
the farming interests of the United States, without any tariff, 
will get better prices than they ever have gotten for their prod- 
ucts, but if they do like the manufacturing interests have, done 
heretofore, they will combine and demand that a tariff wall be 
erected and a great tariff tax be imposed for their benefit, and 
this, even though they may be able to produce at a smaller labor 
cost than the countries against which they ask protection. 
They will see an opportunity to levy a tribute for bread upon 
every man, woman, and child in the United States, and they 
will find a reason to justify it, unless, before that day comes, we 
shall have been able to make right and justice and principle 
stronger than greed in the human heart or, unless before that 
day comes, we shall have abolished the system of collecting 
taxes by import duties and cease to hold before all our people a 
system under which part of the people are interested in making 
taxes higher and higher, because the higher the tax the greater 
the tribute collected by them, a system that must have been 
born in hell, because it tempts all men to gain the whole world 
at the loss of their souls. 

Beyond question, if we did not raise enough wheat of all 
kinds to supply our people’s demand for flour, corn would be 
resorted to as a substitute, and if we did not raise enough corn 
and wheat together to supply all our bread, then assuredly a 
tariff on corn and wheat would greatly raise the price of both— 
both to the grower and to the consumer. That leads me, Mr. 
Chairman, to the speech of the gentleman from Maine. He 
urged us to be guided by Germany and France, which both 
imposed high duties on farm products, so as to give home pro- 
ducers better prices. It is true that both of these countries 
do impose a high duty on wheat. Under what pretext I do not 
know, but surely not on the ground that their poorly-paid labor 
must be protected against the high-priced labor of America. 


Doubtless the high protectionist there makes the same patriotic 
professions he does here, but let us see how it works out. I 
speak from memory and not precisely. Germany raises only 
about half the wheat her people consume. Her yield per acre 
is far greater than our own. Her landowners belong to the 
higher classes and embrace the lords, who are a great compact 
political body, well organized, and long trained to uphold their 
own interests, These landlords combine with the mill owners 
and other manufacturers to help each other to levy a tribute 
upon the great masses, and together these German lords, land- 
owners, mill owners, and manufacturers have fixed upon Ger- 
many the most iniquitous tariff burdens to be found outside of 
the United States, and as a result of her system of laws under 
which the few are favored and the many are burdened, as we 
were told by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hl, her 
working people in the great cities scarcely know the taste of 
meat. He told us that in the city of Berlin an intelligent fore- 
man of a great factory, talking of the price of living for the 
employees in that factory, told him that they ate no meat, but 
lived on potatoes, rice, and the like. 

But back to German wheat. Germany has imposed a tariff 
of 60 cents per hundred on all imported wheat. To do this the 
landlord helped put on a duty for the benefit of the miller of 
$1.20 per hundred on flour, to say nothing of the duty he joins 
in imposing on other manufactures, Then, for the further help 
of the miller, in order that he might have a monopoly of the 
grinding for German consumption, and of grinding Germans as 
well as German flour, they give to the miller a drawback of all 
the tax he pays on wheat and, I think, even a little more than 
that on all the flour he makes and exports from imported wheat. 
This is done, they say, to encourage her mill industry. Under 
this German law the German miller, like our manufacturer, 
sells high at home and low abroad. In London German milled 
flour sells as cheap or cheaper than American flour, but not so 
in Berlin; that is, the German flour does not sell as cheap in 
Berlin as the American or German flour sells in London. But 
this lure of 60 cents duty on wheat has made the German farmer 
for protection. ‘The miller is for protection because of the $1.20 
per hundred duty upon his flour. All the strong organized man- 
ufacturing interests are for protection for similar reasons, and 
none are left to fight for simple equality but the unorganized, the 
weak, the defenseless. The artisan, the day laborer, the em- 
ployee, the hireling, the great multitude of the poor, these may 
sweat and toil and receive the drippings of protection as it 
trickles down to them through the tight-gripping but overfull 
hands of the favored classes. These may pick up the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table, but some day their wrongs 
will ery and ery aloud till Heaven hears them. One thought 
more, Germany raises half her wheat and imports the other. 
For her home wheat the price is raised by just about the 
amount of the tax on wheat imported, and the price of all the 
flour her people consume is raised by the amount of the tax on 
flour, or $1.20 per hundred. Therefore, wheat, but not flour, is 
imported into Germany. Now, if they consume 2,000,000,000 
pounds of flour, they pay $24,000,000 more for it than they 
would without the tax; but Germany only imports one-half her 
consumption, or, say, 1,000,000,000 pounds of wheat, on which 
the Government collects six millions of revenue, so by this 
wheat and flour duty the Government collects six millions of 
reyenue and the people pay just four times that much, or 
$24,000,000, one-fourth of which goes to the Goyernment, one- 
fourth to the wheat producer, and two-fourths to the mill 
owner. This is a fair sample of the workings of protection; 
but if it shall work in this country till strong men, though 
laboring hard, may cat no meat and but little bread, a day of 
reckoning will come when just indignation and hunger will tear 
down the palaces of greed and oppression. Instead, sir, of 
insisting on their high privilege of levying tribute on all the 
people, ought not the gentleman from Minnesota to join us in 
adopting this bill, which has so many reductions of duties, 
and then help us to further tear down the throne of this 
modern Moloch of special privilege? I might be tempted, Mr. 
Chairman, in some instances to agree with the gentleman that 
we might favor a protective tariff law whose duties were based 
on the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad if I did not know that, under the assertion of that 
principle, under the profession of that faith by the Republican 
Party for the last 50 years, we have been led first to the Dingley 
bill and then to the Payne-Aldrich bill. I know, and he knows, 
that no such protection as he proposes is possible. I know, and 
he knows, that lemon growers in Florida and California, sugar 
growers in Louisiana and in the West, woolgrowers in Texas 
and Ohio will unite with the timber kings on the Pacific and in 
the South, and the Steel Trust in Pittsburg, and the cattle 
barons of the West, and the manufacturers of the East, and alto- 
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gether they will work for and with each other and wring every 
possible dollar of tribute from the people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the subject I want most of all to dis- 
cuss in connection with this Canadian reciprocity bill is lum- 
ber. I believe that before long every legislator not blinded to 
the welfare of the people or wedded to the interests will real- 
ize that all natural resources which may be exhausted in time, 
or of which our supply is limited or less than our need, ought 
to be imported free from any country. They are not the prod- 
uct of man's labor. He can not make them. Nature has 
planted and matured them—some of them, like the forests, in the 
passing centuries; others, like iron, coal, crude oil, copper, in 
the passing of untold ages. If we, as a Nation, might be 
selfish—not selfish for the few, but selfish for all our people— 
We might have deemed it wise to impose an export duty on all 
these and thereby try to reserve them or make them cheaper 
for our people alone, but we have not done that. By our Con- 
stitution we have forbidden that and declared there shall be 
no export duty—that our riches may go out free into all the 
world. Nevertheless, the whole country is stirred with the 
talk of preserving these resources from untoward destruction, 
and conservation of our natural resources has become a na- 
tional watchword. If I could to-day double the number of 
standipg trees on every acre of our forest; if I could double 
the thickness and richness of every vein of coal, copper, and 
iron; if I could double the output of crude oil, and place all 
this increase in the ownership of the Government for the bene- 
fit of all the people, would I do it? Yes; a thousand times 
yes; and then I would place a guard with flaming sword over 
these riches, to see that the Carnegies, the Guggenheims, and 
the Rockefellers, and the Weyerhaeusers never come near them. 
If we would preserve all our natural resources—if we would 
spend, as we do, millions to increase them—why, then, do we 
put up a barrier to keep out these same riches when from the 
abundance of other lands they seek our shores? Why, indeed, 
except to serve the greed of the present holders of these 
great riches? The lumber story, which is only one of the 
stories to be told, shall tell you why. 

Mr. Chairman, the summary of the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, Herbert Knox Smith, on the lumber 
industry, part 1, gives a world of information. The author of 
that report, Mr. Smith, says that his investigations show— 

(1) The concentration of a dominating control of our standing tim- 
ber in a comparatively few enormous holdings, steadily tending toward 
a central control of the lumber industry. 

(2) Vast speculative purchase and Volding of timber land far in 
advance of any use thereof. 

(3) An enormous increase in the value of this diminishing natural 
resource, with great kna to its owners. This value, by the very 


nature of standing timber, the holder neither created nor substan- 
tially enhances. 


Another paragraph of his report reads: 


From Government to private ownership: Only 40 years ago a 
three-fourths of the timber now standing was (it 15 estimated enS 
licly owned. Now about four-fifths of it is privately owned. The 
great bulk of it passed from Government to private hands through (a) 
enormous railroad, canal, and wagon-road grants by the Federal Gov- 
ne (b) direct Government sales in unlimited quantities at $1.25 


Further on I read: 


tte! Rae Interval, and chiefly in the latter halt thereof, the value 


of stand timber has increased tenfold, twentyfold, 
sre oad fo Han 8 ave te Annual Guth te cant Stone 
one-third of the present annual cut. eplacem 
aa pie Dp ent by new growth is 
And this further: 
Control of the timber controls the whole industry: What 
over prices may arise from combinations in 1 and: fete. 


bution (as distinguished from timber owning), such power is insignifi- 

cant and transitory compared to the control of 

ftset a a dominati R pa Fe thereof. i the standing timber 
mount of standing timber: ere is now left in continent: 

States about 2,200,000,000,000 board fect of privately owned ding 

timber, of which 1,747,000,000,000 is in the “ investigation aren.” 


By “investigation area” he explains that he means the area 
fully covered by lis investigation. I read further: 


Tho present commercial value of the privately owned standing timbe 
in the country, not including the value of the land, is estimated 5 5 i 
such an estimate must be very 3 as at least 50,069, 008,808 
8 the consuming public will have to pay such prices for lum- 
ber as will give this timber a far greater value. 

Concentration of timber ownership: Three yast holdings alone, the 

atest in the country, those of the Southern Pacific Cò., the Weyer- 

neuser Timber Co., and the Northern Pacific Railway Co. (inclu ing 
their subsidiary companica), together have 238,000,000,000 feet, or 
nearly 11 per cent of all . owned timber. With the five 
next Jargest they have over 1 er cent of the total privately owned 
timber and over 19 per cent of that within the investigation area. 
Finally, nearly one-half (48 per cent) of the private timber in that 
area is held by only 195 great holders. The term “holder” covers any 
single interest individual, corporate, or group—which is so united as 
to be under one control. 

The Pacific Northwest: Five-elevenths of the country’s privately 
owned standing timber fs in the Pacifle Northwest (California, Oregon, 


Washington, Idaho, and Montana), 1,013,000, 


000,000 feet. One-half of 
this is now owned by 37 holdors; many of these ure closely connected. 
The three largest holders (named above) alone have nearly 9 
This section now furnishes only one-sixth of the annual cut. hus its 
timber is being largely held for the future, and the large owners there 
will then bo the dominating influence in the industry. 

The Southern Pacific Co. holding is the greatest in the United 
States—106,000,000,000 feet. It is difficult to give an adequate idea 
of its immensity. It stretches practically 680 es along that railroad 
between Portland and Sacramento. The fastest train over this distance 
takes 81 hours. During all that time the traveler thereon is passing 
through lands a large proportion of which for 30 miles on each side 
belongs to the railroad, and in almost the entire strip this corporation 
Is the dominating owner of both timber and land. 

The second largest holder is the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. (including 
its subsidiary companies), with 96,000,000,000 feet. This does not in- 
elude further very extensive timber ‘Interests of the Weyerhacuser 
family and close associates. 

These two holdings would supply the 46,584 sawmills in the countr 
55 3 ane two-thirds years. They have one-eleventh of our tota 

rivate timber. 
000 060 taira largest, the Northern Pacific Railway Cos has 30,000,- 
i ‘eet. 

These three holdings have enough standing timber to build an ordi- 
nary five or six room frame house for each of the 16,000,000 families 
in the United States in 1900. If sawed into lumber and placed in cars, 
their timber would load a train about 100,000 miles long. 

The holdings of the two railroad companies are Government 
and 80 per cent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. holdings was 
from the Northern Pacific grant, 

Southern pine region: In the southern pine region there are 634,000. 
000,000 feet of privately owned timber. Concentration in total timber 
is much less than in the Pacific Northwest. ‘There is, however, a high 
eoncentration in the more valuable species, longleaf yellow pine and 
cypress. Sixty-seven holders own 39 per cent of the longleaf yellow 
pine, 20 per cent of the cypress, 19 per cent of the shortleaf and lob- 
olly pine, and 11 per cent of the hardwoods. 

he Lake States: In Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan there are 
100,000,000,000 feet of privately. owned timber. In Wisconsin 96 
holders have three-fourths of all the timber. In Michigan 113 holders 
have 60 per cent. In Minnesota 6 holders have 54 per cent of the 
very valuable white and Norway pine, 16 per cent of the other conifers, 
and 2 per cent of the hard woods. Taking all three States, 215 holders 
have 65 per cent of all the timber. 


Is it any wonder that, influenced os we all are by our 
environments, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY] 
should be so intensely bitter against this reciprocity treaty, 
when the fact is that lumber alone is the great item that may 
no iiid by this reciprocity? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Now, let me go on further with this lumber business. Mr. 


‘ants, 
ought 


Smith says: 


Effect of concentration: Such concentration in standing timber, if 
ermitted to continue and increase, makes probable a final central con- 
tol of the whole lumber industry. A few strong interests, ultimatel 

holding the bulk of the timber, can set the poe of timber and its prod- 
ucts. The manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion recently said to lumbermen on the Pacific coast: 

“The day of cheap lumber is passing and soon will be gone, but the 
men who make the money will be those who own timber and can hold 
it until the 1 in other parts of the country is gone. Then they 
can ask and get their own price.” 


And I want to say, in connection with that, that in my State 
the thin remnant of standing timber is fast being cut down 
and sawed into lumber, and, not content to supply our own 
State from this fading supply of our timber, they seck for dis- 
tant markets, and they object to any increase of our supply; 
and by imposing a tariff attempt to prevent us from obtaining 
lumber from foreign lands, whereby our present prices of 
lumber would be cheapened and the timber we have would be 
further from exhaustion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I read further: 


Certain further factors, not exactly measurable, increase still more the 
real concentration. First, a further interweaving of interests, corporate 
und personal, connects a great many holdings which the bureau has 
treated as separate; second, there are very large totals of timber so 
seattered in small tracts through larger holdings that they are sub- 
stantially “blocked in“ or “controlled” by the 1 holders; third, 
the concentration is much higher in the more valuable species. 

General information obtained indicates a yery high concentration in 
timber ownership outside the investigation area. 

Policy of great holders: The largest holders are cutting little of 
their timber. They thus reserve to themselyes those incalculable profits 
which are still to accrue with the growth of the country, the diminish- 
ing of timber supply, and the further concentration and control thereof. 

The concentration already existing is sufliclently impressive. Still 
more impressive are the possibilities for the future. In the last 40 

ears concentration has so proceeded that 195 holders, many interre- 

tated, now have practically one-half of the privately owned timber in 
the ese pare area (which contains 80 per cent of the whole). 
This formidable process of concentration in timber and in land cer- 
rear involves grave future possibilities of impregnable monopolistic 
conditions, whose far-reaching consequences to socicty it is now cult 
to anticipate fully or to overestimate. 


Mr. Chairman, these statements I have been reading are not 
wild flights of fancy or the frothings of political oratory. 
They are sober findings of fact by a painstaking Government 
official acting under resolutions adopted by Congress asking 
for inyestigation into the causes of the high prices of lumber. 
Now, how any man claiming to represent the people can vote to 
favor these lumber interests, to deny free admission to lumber, 
as these lumber kings demand, passes my comprehension. And 
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If any man should profess to believe that these lumber and 
timber men are not fighting free lumber by every means in 
their power, we must either wonder at his stupidity and 
credulity or at the brazen effrontery of his profession. 

I want to read just a little more, and I want now to say 
that I shall not include in my reading some tables which I 
will insert with my remarks. I want to refer now to the 
amount of timber in the different regions. 


Total standing timber in the Pacific Northicest. 
[In billions of board feet. Thus, 1,512.0—1,512,900,000,000 board feet.] 


Not privately 
owned. 
States. 
National All 
forests. | other. 

Pacific Northwest 440.8 | 59.1 
California. 114.4 18.9 
Oregon... 135.8 11.9 
81.6 14.8 
71.0 7.7 
38.0 5.8 


1 Includes ngtional parks, mili reservations, unreserved public lands, Indian 
reservations, and timber land o by the States. 


In the southern pine region the total of 634,000,000,000 feet of 
privately owned timber is distributed as follows: Billion dect 
on feet. 


Fr — — oe ev a en 119. 8 
„ee Sw eral aly ence erred oy eC SAYS eS 95. 3 
Mtg tt) T ee ee Bee ee Le a ee ee 78. 7 
Ap Lah ng Co PGR I Tea Ep RS SS Re RE ERs FILS RT 73.9 
N ⁵ðJ ee pre ee a 66.0 
Ny UB ea CELI S E E E ET ees PS EGE SETS 56.3 
e een ag RE SRS 2 a a Sa 46.0 
North Carolina (part) — 42.9 
South Carolina (part 80.7 
Virginia (part) - 14.5 
Missouri (part — ER EIEE A T PEA IINE A 9.9 


In the Lake States the total of 100,000,000,000 feet of privately 
owned timber is distributed as follows: P 
on fect. 


Der rr a E ee eee 47.6 
Wisconsin ~~~ 29. 2 
MINDER  a  w . aa S 23. 2 


The lake region is the least Important of the three in quantity of 
timber, but much of its timber is exceedingly valuable. 


Concentration in the ownership of standing timber. 
SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL IIOLDINGS. 


The bureau's investigation has disclosed a remarkable concentration 
in the ownership of the country’s standing timber. A general in- 
dication of this great concentration is afforded by the following tables, 
in which the private timber holdings of the count are arranged by 
groups of holders according to size of holding in the investigation area. 

Group 1 contains the timber holdings of the Southern Pacific Co., 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
The other groups contain the holdings ranging between the limits 


shown below: 
Group 2: From 13,000,000,000 feet to 25.000.000,000 foet. 
Group 3: From 5,000, 000.000 feet to 13.000,000,000 feet. 
Group 4: From 3,500,000,000 fect to 5,000,000,000 feet. 
Group 5: From 2,000,000,000 feet to 8,500,000,000 feet, 
Group 6: From 1,000,000,000 feet to 2,000,000,000 feet. 
Group 7: From 500,000,000 feet to 1,000,000,000 feet, 
Group 8: From 250,000,000 feet to 500,000,000 feet. 
Group 9: From 125,000,000 feet to 250,000,000 feet. 
Group 10: From 60,000,000 feet to 125,000,000 feet. 


Group 11: Less than 60,000,000 feet. 
For the entire investigation area che extent of concentration, by these 
groups, is as follows: 


Concentration of timber oicnership by groups in entire investigation area. 


Amount 


Group. 


Group 9... 3 
Group 10.............. e 2 . e 


Rage 
DDD 


2 
E 
=) 
A 
= 
4 
: 
; 
4 
: 
: 
: 
f 
: 
; 
3 
: 
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From these tables it will be seen that 3 holdings include no less than 
227.5 billion feet, or nearly 11 per cent of the privately owned timber 
in the entire country, and over 13.5 per cent of the privately owned 


timber in the investigation area. These 3 holders are the Southern 
Pacific Co., the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. Five other holders ranking next in importance own in 
the Investigation area an aggregate of 102 billion feet, or 4.6 per cent 
of the total paien owned timber of the country and 5.8 per cent 
of that in the Investigation area. Thus the 8 laren holders together 
own approximately 340 billion feet of timber, or 15.4 per cent of the 
total privately owned timber of the country and 19.4 per cent of that 
in the investigation area. 

Twenty-two holders own 26.2 per cent of all the timber in the in- 
vestigation area; 195 holders own 48 per cent. Stated in another 
way, more than one-eighth of the total timber in the investigation 
area (this representing 80 per cent of the total privately owned timber 
of the United States) is owned by only 3 holders; more than one-fourth 
is owned by only 22 holders. Almost one-half is owned by 195 holders. 

The most marked concentration is in the hands of the comparativel 
few large holders of the upper groups; the lower groups control a muc 
less important percentage Thus, while the 385 holders in groups 1 
to 7, inclusive, control 55.6 per cent of the timber in the investigation 
area, the 273 holders in group § control only 5.5 per cent, the 489 
holders in group 9 only 4.9 per cent, and the 655 holders in group 10 
only 3.2 per cent. 


Furthermore, these 10 groups, 1,802 holdings, embrace nearly 70 
per cent of the total timber in the investigation area, while group 11, 
the remaining holdings, aggregating unnumbered thousands, have in 
all only 538.2 billion feet, or 30.8 per cent of the total. 

This pronounced concentration is discussed in detail later. At the 
moment it is essential to point out a few general considerations as to 
the significance of these figures. 

There are other matters in this report showing how. these 
large holders have locked in and hold at their mercy smaller 
holdings, and how at various times under various laws they 
have been able to exchange their poorly timbered for the choic- 
est timbered lands, how they never sleep, and so forth, but I 
must desist. I think I have shown enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. May I bave just a little more time, say, just 
10 minutes? How much did I have? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman had one 
hour. I promised to let the gentleman from Massachusetts in. 

Mr. HARDY. I can conclude in five minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, then I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr, HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to say that the great 
thing involved in this reciprocity treaty is the opportunity 
to be given to our people to get the benefit of cheaper lumber, 
one of the common necessities. I may say that there may be 
differences of opinion as to whether there will be a slight fall 
or rise in the price of wheat. It may be that if the tariff wall 
between us and Canada is down, when Canada’s crop fails our 
wheat growers may be benefited, and when our wheat crop 
fails that our consumers may be benefited by it; but shall we 
always be held between the upper and the nether millstones of 
extortionate prices on everything because some one interest may 
sometime in some slight degree be affected? If we can not start 
by giving our people free bread, when surely the great bulk of 
our wheat is priced by our surplus which goes abroad, where 
can we ever begin to stand for the forgotten man—the man 
who has nothing but his labor to sell, the man who needs pro- 
tection? Who among our fathers who framed the Constitution 
forbidding export duties, willing that our riches might flow 
into all climes, and trusting that the natural riches of other 
lands might find welcome here, could have dreamed, when 
he walked through the primeval forests of onk and pine in 
this country, as I have done in my boyhood days, gazing under 
the sheltering boughs of those vast giants with eyes searching 
the distant gloom through vistas resembling somewhat the 
pillared aisles of some ancient cathedral—who could have 
dreamed 30 years ago that the day would ever come when 
some yast monopolistic aggregation would gather into its 
control all the wealth and power of these great resources and 
would say to the people: “ We will fix the price of the shelter 
over your head”? [Applause on the Democratic side.] God 
planted the trees, and sent the rain and the sunshine that 
made them grow. The Government gave away vast areas of 
land covered by the forests in bounties to railroads, and some— 
a lesser part—it sold at $1.25 per acre, and these sold lands have 
been taken over, in the main, by the same stupendous combi- 
nations. And now these corporations, these magnates, these 
potentates, whose wealth puts to shame the heritage of emperors 
and kings, come to us and say: “It is true these lands, this 
timber, cost us little or nothing, but we ask that the Goyernment 
put its arms around us and shield us and protect us, and, by a 
tax upon importation of lumber, make our timberlands worth, 
not $10, or $25, but $50, $100, or $200 an acre.” And all 
this we are asked in order that we might pour into the laps 
of those already overwealthy individuals, from the toil and 
bounty of the poor, untold, unnumbered, and immeasurable 
millions, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Mr. McCALL. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HUBBARD]. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Chairman, I find myself standing very 
much alone. I am the twelfth juryman against the eleven obsti- 
nate fellows. I believe in this reciprocal agreement. I look for 
it to add to, not to detract from, the well-being of the United 
States. I come from a farming community. Our interests are 
agricultural. During the years that have immediately passed 
we have felt, in that country, that the tariff tax, as levied, has 
subserved the interests of a selfish few; that it meant nothing 
to us, but meant all to those from whom we had to buy. 

I came here pledged and bound to a revision of the tariff 
downward. My party promised a revision of the tariff down- 
ward. Our people demanded it. They had no doubt and no 
question as to the direction in which their demand lay, as to 
whether it called for a revision upward or a revision down- 
ward. We acted upon the tariff. The Payne bill was the re- 
po My people felt that such a result was a mockery and a 
ailure. 

We are called here by a Republican President for the purpose 
of redeeming, so far as we may, something of that failure. 

For these many, many years the farmer has been the drawer of 
the chestnuts. We have been assured of protection to us when 
protection to us was, in the very nature of things, an impossi- 
bility, and in return we were expected to gather in the ring 
which disposed of the question of tariff duties, take our share 
of the loot, and keep our mouths shut. There is an open door 
offering that which we have sought, an effective revision of 


the tariff. I shall not hesitate to enter upon the path and fol- 


low it to the accomplishment of our purpose. 

I do not care particularly to discuss the question whether 
the tariff on Canadian wheat or Canadian barley increases or 
leaves untouched the price of wheat and barley in the United 
States. It seems to me that when the surplus of Canada 
reaches the free paths of the ocean, and when the surplus of 
America reaches the free paths of the ocean, they stand there 
npon a level as to price. They pass to a common market and 
necessarily to a common price. 

And as long as a surplus lasts so long of necessity, with ex- 
ceptions here and there, must that market price be prevailing 
and controlling in this market as well as the other markets of 
the world. But what of it? But what if the price is raised 
here, what if the duty is added to bread? Can any man con- 
tend that the farmer is so poor and so hard pressed that this 
burden must be added to that of poverty? Are we, in the 
agricultural regions of these United States, in such miserable 
condition, as to our land and our labor, that we must, like a 
sick Caesar, cry to the protected interests: “Give me some 
drink, Titinnius! Give me some drink,” 

If scarcity oppresses the land, is it to be thought of that we 
shall drive bread from our doors that some may profit while 
others starve? [Applause and laughter.] 

Why, sir, what is the wonderful history of my country, of my 
State, if you please, almost the entire development of which 
I have seen within my brief lifetime? I drove over wild 
prairie into Iowa. The prairie fires had been raging. The 
country was a waste of blackness beneath, and as the night 
came on and the rain fell, looking upon it from the stagecoach, 
it was the “seat of desolation, void of light.” The,land was 
worth from $1.25 to $3 an acre, and $10 was high. But immi- 
gration poured in from all the quarters of the world. Scandi- 
navia sent her thousands and tens of thousands to us, and to- 
day it is a fenced-in land. There is no wilderness left in it. 
The land is worth from $100 to $200 an acre, and earns profit 
upon that price. And beyond us during all this time, the time 
of our great development, have lain the Dakotas. 

I have seen the time when on one side of the Sioux River 
Jand would sell for $40 an acre and $50 an acre, while imme- 
diately across, in South Dakota, just as excellent land, bearing 
just as much, would not sell for to exceed $12 to $15 an acre. 
Dakota was there. Her lands rose in value as our lands filled. 
Her prices went up. Her lands became peopled. She is be- 
coming a fenced-in land. To our detriment? No; to our bless- 
ing and to our benefit. We exchange one with the other, to 
and fro, across those State boundaries; her prosperity is our 
prosperity. The value of our Jands has advanced in equal 
step with the development of Dakota. 

So with Nebraska lying next to us. Did we lose anything by 
the prosperity of Nebraska? Where are conditions of farming 
most profitable, most sure? Where and when have they been 
best with us? In the pioneer days, on the edge of things, with 
Wilderness. beyond, or among peopled and developed States, 
cities, towns, market places? Why, my friends who have 
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argued this question seem to think that because across the 
border from North Dakota, for instance, Canada is selling 
wheat for possibly 10 cents less than on our side of the line that 
somehow we are prospering, that somehow our wheat is made 
dearer because Canada’s wheat is made cheaper. As if some- 
where, somehow, it must not meet our grain in competition. 
The influence that to-day, more than all others, is contributing 
to the splendid growth and well-being of Montana, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, is the rapid development of the great Northland. 
There they are no longer confronting an inhospitable waste, 
but a growing land filling with a friendly and kindred people. 
It is as sure as the course of nature that prosperity can not 
advance on one side of the line and not advance on the other, 
so long as wind blows and water runs. 

We have gone through one experience in the restriction of 
commerce between these kindred lands. We had a heritage of 
forest sufficient for all time. I shall not rehearse the miserable 
story of blind destruction. Our supplies are approaching the 
end. On the Canada side are now almost immeasurable forests 
We have forbidden our people to get their lumber from across 
the line. We have concentrated lumbering upon this side, aud 
the result of the concentration is that it has gathered itself 
into a few powerful hands that hold the price in the market for 
lumber in their grasp and fix it at their pleasure. Our posterity 
for many generations will foot the bill for our folly. Do we 
wish to repeat the same process with food? We have been the 
most wasteful people that the world has known. Step by step 
in our 200 years or a little more of history we have moved 
across the land leaving it a waste behind us. 

Here is Washington situated in the midst of a wilderness, 

The land once covered by fertile plantations is now grown to 
woods. All New England has been swept over, the fertility of 
her soil taken from her and carried away. In Illinois and Iowa 
we no longer hear of the great returns per acre in wheat which 
once were common. When you sell a bushel of wheat, of neces- 
sity you sell some of the soil with it, unlike the cultivation of 
corn, cloyer, alfalfa, and the feeding of stock, leaving each acre 
the richer for use. Taking the United States as a whole, leav- 
ing out these momentary and local interests that may be affected 
for the instant by Canadian competition, can there be question 
as to the advantage of these United States in haying this great 
body of wheat-bearing lands lying right along our northern 
border? 

Why, they say the Canada lands are cheap. Not for long; 
not for long. History will rapidly repeat itself. The human 
tide has flowed irresistibly from shore to shore. It is but a 
few years when even the waste lands among us will be peopled 
and cultivated. They must be. Suppose some great conyul- 
sion of nature were to happen to-morrow and the fields of 
Canada should be severed from us, covered and destroyed as 
to all possibilities of cultivation. According to these people 
who are pleading against this treaty such a calamity would be 
the greatest good fortune that could come upon our country 
and to our people. This would make us prosperous, add mil- 
lions to our wealth, because Canada could not then sell wheat in 
competition with us, either at home or abroad. [Applause.] 

Our people are pouring into Canada. We could not keep our 
land-hungry folks out of such lands, as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has described, with guns. We can not 
prevent this movement if we would. And why should we regret 
or resist? It is but a repetition of the historie flow of population 
that has developed the continent. Is it not an excellent and 
desirable thing that we should have friends and kinsfolk dwell- 
ing over the border and influencing the policy and commerce 
of our northern neighbor? 

Who deems it a misfortune that Canada is there? Who 
would replace her fertile fields and busy millions with waste 
and solitude? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts wish to yield to anyone else? 

Mr. McCALL. Not at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
how the division of time stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has used 
10 hours and 45 minutes, including the time allowed to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatr]. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has used 10 hours and 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. In reference to the time charged to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, does that include all of the 5 hours allotted 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
used 3 hours and 10 minutes, and the total time, including that, 
is 10 hours and 45 minutes, 
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Mr. DALZELL._ So there is 42 minutes difference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to have the time evened up 
on the two sides to-night before we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is 43 minutes difference in favor 
of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Hanna]. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, we have before us for considera- 
tion a proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada, the same propo- 
sition that was up for consideration by this House in February 
last, during the third session of the Sixty-first Congress. At 
that time I submitted some remarks against the proposed treaty, 
and I wish to-day to briefly make some additions thereto. 

The speeches that I haye so far heard upon the subject here 
in the Houe have been largely along the lines as to the effect 
the proposed treaty will have upon the consumers of the coun- 
try and upon the manufacturing interests. I wish to speak 
more directly as to the effect I believe it will have upon the 
farmers, especially the farmers of the Northern States from 
Maine to Washington. 

The State of North Dakota, which I have the honor of repre- 
senting in part here in Congress, is purely an agricultural 
State. The 350 miles of its northern boundary is bounded by 
the southern boundaries of the great Canadian Provinces of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Within the last three months I have received from farmers 
and business men of my State signed protests exceeding thirty- 
five hundred in number, protesting against the ratification of 
this proposed treaty, The great majority of these protests have 
been signed by farmers themselves, and I have only had five 
communications from my State asking or suggesting that I 
should support this proposed treaty. The farmers in North 
Dakota know from actual personal knowledge the difference 
between the prices which they receive for their grain upon the 
American side and the prices which the Canadian farmers re- 
ceive upon the Canadian side of the line. I stated last Febru- 
ary that at the town of Portal, on December 31, 1910—and that 
was before there was any talk of Canadian reciprocity—wheat 
was worth there that day 86 cents a bushel; across the street 
in North Portal, which is in Canada, wheat that same day was 
worth 75 ceuts a bushel. Barley that day at Portal was worth 
63 cents, and at North Portal, across the street, it was worth 
35 cents. Flax that day was worth in Portal $2.38, and at 
North Portal, across the street, it was worth $1.89. (These 
figures were furnished by the American customhouse officer.) 
The wheat that is raised upon both the Canadian and American 
sides of the line is exactly the same kind of wheat. 

The grades run the same and the freight rates to Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Fort William, and Winnepeg are the same. The tariff 
and the tariff alone gives the American farmer the larger price. 
There is no argument that can be advanced by any man upon 
the floor of this House that will convince the farmer living 
in the border States and who knows the difference in the 
prices of his products upon this side of the line and the prices 
for products upon the Canadian side of the line that this Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement is a good thing for him. 

There has been much said as to the price of wheat in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and Winnipeg. The wheat that is marketed in 
Chicago is not the kind of wheat that is raised in the Canadian 
Proyinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba and the 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Minne- 
sota. The quotations on Chicago wheat are entirely for what 
is known as soft winter wheat. No. 2 red is, I believe, the con- 
tract grade. The only States that produce spring wheat, from 
which the patent flour is made in any quantity, are the spring- 
wheat States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana, and the wheat that is preduced in the Canadian Proy- 
inces of Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan is the identical 
same kind of wheat. This spring wheat is a very hard, flinty 
wheat and makes the very best of flour, and naturally brings a 
somewhat higher price than the soft winter wheat; and, in fact, 
quite a large quantity of this spring wheat is used for the pur- 
pose of mixing with the winter wheat and thereby raising the 
quality of the flour made from winter wheat. There is prac- 
tically no spring wheat exported from this country, but it is 
almost all nsed here in the United States. Six years ago the 
Province of Saskatchewan produced about 5,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, now they produce over 90,000,000 bushels; the produc- 
tion of oats has increased from 1,500,000 bushels to over 
60,000,000 bushels; barley increased from less than 200,000 
bushels to nearly 8,000,000 bushels; flax increased from noth- 
ing to over 4,000,000 bushels; and the production of wheat, 
oats, barley, and flax in Manitoba and Alberta is going up by 
leaps and bounds. 
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In the summers in the Canadian northwest the days are ex- 
tremely long, and the same is true to a somewhat less extent 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas. In the city of Fargo, in which 
I live, in the summertime a person can see to rend out of doors 
at 9 o’clock in the evening. The daylight and twilight con- 


tinues even longer as we go farther north. The consequence 
is that the isothermal line extends a long way to the north 
and it is possible to mature grain in this northern country in a 
very short time. Wheat sown in April is harvested early in 
August; oats sown in May are harvested at the same time; bar- 
ley sown in May is harvested the last of July; flax sown the 1st 
of June is harvested the ist of September. I have traveled ex- 
tensively over the Canadian northwest and have seen its mil- 
lions of acres of virgin soil, much of it as yet untouched by the 
plow of the farmer, and I realize its possibilities. It is capable 
of producing wheat, oats, flax, and barley in great abundance, 
and this yast country, as yet in its infancy in the production of 
grain, will, with the admission of Canadian grains into the 
United States free of duty, have the effect of lowering the prices 
that are now received by the American farmer for grain of a 
similar character all over this country. 

The early part of this month there was a State convention 
held in the city of Grand Forks, N. Dak., for the purpose of 
protesting against this Canadian reciprocity agreement. Every. 
county throughout the State, some 50 of them, held county con- 
ventions and regularly elected delegates to attend this State 
convention. It was attended by some 1,200 to 1,500 delegates 
from all parts of the State, men who were representative farm- 
ers and business men, to enter their protest against this pro- 
posed treaty. They passed the following set of resolutions by 
a unanimous vote: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

We, the farmers and business men of North Dakota in convention 
assembled, protest against the ratification by the Congress of the United 
States of the ding trade a ment with Canada. In view of this 
attitude the following declarations were unanimously adopted: 

1. That it is unfair and unjust to the agricultural Interests, offering 
to them = semblance of reciprocal equivalent in return for what it pur- 
Po That te will bring suffering and disaster to a very large number of 
our producers, with no hope that the price of bread will be lowered to 
the consumer, 

3. That the duty on barley will accrue in benefit solely to the brewer, 


incurring great loss to the producer. 

4. That it places our farmers in the position of competing in our 
own home markets with an alien people, upon conditions most ad- 
vantageous to our competitors. 

5. That the Canadian producer, with his cheaper land, requires 
smaller investment, making the per bushel cost of his product much less 


than ours. 

G. That it “blazes the way" for the emigration of thousands of our 
people and millions of our wealth to a foreign field. 

T That it will reduce farm values, increasing the burden of the 
debtor, destroy incentive for the ter development of farm produc- 
tion, and lure to alien benefit untold millions of our wealth that should 
and would accrue to this and future generations if employed in the 
development of those vast untliled acres that lio between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Pacific within our own borders. 

g. That It will lower the standard of farm life, reducing it to one of 
drudgery, lessen the opportunities for the better education of farm 
children, and drive from Instead of encouraging them to remain on the 


tart chat it will lessen the purchasing power of our own producers, 
and by so doing the commercial interests will suffer n greater loss than 
can possibly be overcome by any gain in trade with Canada. 

10. That in trading our home markets of over 90,000,000 people 
(markets that are 8 eee by our own producers, markets 
that have been largely made and earned, and which, by right and 
heritage, belong to our own producers) for that of 8,000,000 Canadians, 
with its doubtful increased advantage to the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests, is not only unfair and unjust, but reprehensible. 

These resolutions express the sentiments of over 100,000 
American farmers living in the State of North Dakota. 

Recently I had a letter from Mr. C. B. McMillan, of my State, 
who lives within 5 miles of the Canadian boundary line. He 
writes me “that every farmer and every business man on the 
American side is against the proposed treaty.” He states that 
„very farmer and every business man across the line on the 
Canadian side are for it.“ Let me ask, Are we, the Members of 
Congress of the United States, legislating to help our own peo- 
ple or the people of Canada? 

I also have a letter from Mr. Frank H. Dickinson, of Ayr, 
N. Dak., a man who has liyed in my State for 30 years, and who 
is one of its most prosperous farmers. He has written me 
within the week that he intends to sell every acre of his North 
Dakota land. He says that he believes that this treaty will go 
through; that it will have the effect of lowering the prices of 
land, and that he had better get out now while he can get out at 
a fair price; and then he adds further on in his letter,“ land is 
cheap in Canada; I will go up there and invest.“ Another 
farmer writes me, and his letter was received yesterday, and 
says: — 

posed iprocity treaty is the burning question in North 
Dakota. T — tO af and the doksa tion in Congress from North 
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Dakota for the position you have taken against it. Everyone in the 
State, Republicans and Democrats, farmers and business men alike, are 
bitterly opposed to the ratification of the treaty. 

I have had hundreds of letters on this subject, and the ones 
quoted are fair samples of them all. I do not believe that if 
we go from Maine to California, throughout any of our northern 
States, we will find one farmer out of a hundred who is in 
favor of this reciprocity treaty. For 850 miles North Dakota 
borders upon Canada. Through the northern half of the State 
the Great Northern Railroad from St. Paul to Seattle crosses 
the State. Running north in North Dakota from the main line 
of the railroad to the Canadian line are 12 branch lines of the 
Great Northern Railroad, and only three of them cross over 
into Canada at the present time. 

The rest of them run up to within a mile, or 4 or 5 miles, of 
the boundary line and stop. The reason they stop there is be- 
cause of the tariff wall that now exists between the United 
States and Canada. Remove that tariff wall and this railroad 
will immediately push its branches across into Canada and 
bring down the Canadian wheat, oats, flax, barley, cattle, and 
everything else in competition with the farmers of this country. 

I see many of the Manitoba and some of the Saskatchewan 
Canadian papers, and they are without exception heartily in 
favor of this proposed treaty, believing that it will raise the 
price of their lands by the influx of Americans into their 
country and by opening up to them the great markets of the 
United States. My understanding as to the right way to in- 
crease the trade of a country by reciprocity is to trade some- 
thing we have and which the other country does not have for 
something they have and which we do not have, and I believe 
that is true’reciprocity. For instance: The United States uses 
a very large amount of coffee. We buy it largely from Brazil, 
and it is imported to this country entirely free of duty. We 
could enter into a trade agreement with Brazil, with the under- 
standing that we would continue to allow their coffee to come 
in free of duty, and they to make concessions to us for things 
we produce or manufacture and which they do not produce or 
manufacture. This would be true reciprocity. But, under 
this proposed treaty, we are entering into an agreement with 
an agricultural people—for Canada manufactures but little— 
and we intend to bring the 8,000,000 Canadian people, who are 
largely interested in agriculture, into direct conflict and com- 
petition with our own agricultural people and in the very same 
line of products. 

In the speech whick was made last Saturday by the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hinps] he stated the facts clearly and 
plainly; showed that while the United States at the present 
time, at least, was importing but little butter from Canada, 
yet at the same time Canada was exporting millions of pounds 
of butter to England. Naturally, if the tariff between the 
United States and Canada is removed, the distance being so 
much less and the freight rates so much lower, instead of ship- 
ping her butter to England she would ship to the United States, 
and the same analysis would apply to every other agricultural 
product. : 

I wish to quote the price of wheat on Thursday, April 13, 
1911. No. 1 northern at Winnipeg was 894 cents; No. 1 north- 
ern at Minneapolis was 98§ cents. This is exactly the same 
kind of wheat—hard spring wheat in both cases. Flax at Win- 
nipeg was worth $2.30 and flax in Minneapolis was worth $2.54. 
Would these figures indicate that the tariff was of no benefit to 
the farmers of the United States? 

Mr. Chairman, I am bitterly opposed to this proposed treaty. 
I consider it a one-sided treaty, and that Canada has a long 
way the best of the bargain. If it is ratified, it strikes the 
farmers of this country a deadly blow. It means that every- 
thing the farmer produces is placed on the free list, except 
wool—and that, I understand, is to go next. Free raw mate- 
rial seems to be the cry, and the farmer, producing nothing, it 
is said, but raw material, although to him, at least, that which 
he produces is the finished product, must suffer. For years the 
American farmer has been led to believe that a protective 
tariff was best for the development and building up of this 
country, and I have so believed and have so maintained, and I 
believe so now, where all interests and all classes are treated 
alike. The American farmer has been told that when the time 
came that the American people consumed the products of the 
farms that then the tariff would be of real and direct help to 
him. That time has now arrived. At the present time we are 
not producing any more barley than we consume; we are not 
raising as much flax as we consume; our wheat exports are 
dwindling down, and within the next four or five years we will 
no longer be an exporter of wheat; we are practically using 
all of the cattle we produce in this country, and the same is 
true as to butter, eggs, potatoes, and all farm produce; and 
the day has arrived when the tariff upon farm products is a 


real benefit to the farmer. But now, when this time has ar- 
rived and when the opportunity has come for the farmer to get 
a fair price for the products and the things he produces, then 
the tariff, which is to help him, is to be wiped out entirely. 

Under this proposed treaty wheat is placed on the free list, 
but a duty is left on flour; barley is placed on the free list, but 
a duty is left on barley malt; flax is placed on the free list, but 
a duty is left on linseed oil; cattle are placed on the free list, 
but a duty is left on beef. Where is the justice or the equity in 
a proposition of this kind? Who has put the larger amount of 
time and labor into any one of these articles—the farmer, 
who produces the wheat, barley, flax, and cattle, or the miller, 
the maltster, the crusher of flaxseed, and the packer? And who 
is most fairly entitled to a reasonable amount of protection? 
There is but one answer, and that is that right and justice are 
upon the side of the farmer, and as far as lies within my power 
I shall do my best to see that he gets a square deal. 

The farmer will not stand to haye his products placed on the 
free list and be content that the manufacturer alone shall have 
protection. The people have complained as to the high cost of 
living, but the high cost of living has not been caused by reason 
of the price that the farmers have been receiving for their 
products. The trouble has been, and is, that the high cost of 
living has been caused by combinations and monopolies, high 
freight rates and express rates, which have been and are be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. This proposed bill will 
not in anywise affect any trust or combination which exists 
for the purpose of raising prices, but will really help them by 
giving them all farm products free of duty. Farmers’ organiza- 
tions have been started. We have the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, the American Society of Equity, and others, and the 
time is not distant when the farmers will rise up in their might 
and will form an organization that will sweep over this country, 
and they will demand and will get their just rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in a fair protective policy—protec- 
tion that shall apply equally to all sections of the country, to 
all classes, and to all people. This proposed treaty strikes at 
the very foundation of the great principle of protection, which 
has been the solid rock upon which the Republican Party has 
stood for half a century and upon which it has had the con- 
fidence of the American people. Let us stand together now as 
Republicans, true to our time-honored principles, and vote 
against this bill; and if it must go through this House, let it go 
through by Democratic votes and as a Democratic measure, for 
that is what I believe it to be. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt in the 
minds of those of us who have read the statements made by 
representatives of farm organizations before the committees, or 
who have read the editorials of farm journals, or who have 
heard the speeches of Members representing agricultural States, 
as to what the American farmer thinks of this proposed pact 
with Canada. He is against it, so far and as fast as he is 
informed of its real provisions, of its total disregard of sound 
economic principle, of its total disregard of moral standards, 
and of its utter lack of the spirit of the square deal. 

NO BENEFITS FOR THE FARMER, 


The representatives of the American farmer have made it 
clear that so far as benefits to him are concerned in this tariff 
measure they are Utopian, imaginary, fantastical. They do not 
exist. But, so far as burdens are concerned, they are only too 
real and threaten to become heavy and grievous to bear. 

THE BARE-WIRE BUBBLE. 


When the masters of the National Grange of many Eastern 
States first sounded a note of warning to the farmers of this 
country Secretary Wilson was sent East to make a speech so as 
to allay the farmer’s fears. The great benefit to the American 
farmer that he found in this treaty was free barb wire. The 
American farmer may be naturally slow, possibly credulous, and 
yet he is no man’s dupe. He proceeds to look into this alleged 
benefit. What does he find? He finds it ridiculous to suggest 
that a saving in the small amount of barb wire used to fence a 
field or two for cattle would be any offset to his losses. More- 
over, he finds that Canada does not produce barb wire, and cer- 
tainly not in such quantities as to affect the American price 
of barb wire the least fraction of a cent. He finds that Canada 
has barb wire on the free list and imported last year over 
96,000,000 pounds of wire from the United States. This impor- 
tation has reached as high as 114,000,000 pounds of wire a year. 
So this benefit of free barb wire turns out to be a bubble that 
upon examination bursts and vanishes into thin air. But in 
the mind of the American farmer Secretary Wilson suffered on 
this same barb wire a severe rent in the trousers of his repu- 
tation which it will take him some time to mend, 
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FREE LUMBER A GOLD BRICK. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. My time is limited, but I will answer a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
whether in his investigations the farmer made any discoveries 
with reference to lumber. 

Mr. NELSON. He did. The next alleged benefit that was 
claimed for the farmer was free lumber. So the farmer set to 
work to find ont what benefit there is in that item. Being 
somewhat suspicious on account of barbed wire, he expected to 
find in it knots and slivers for him. And so he did. The lum- 
ber he does not use in any quantity—the rough lumber—is on 
the free list, but the lumber he does use—shingles, boards 
tongued and grooved—are taxed in this treaty. But suppose 
that the benefit of the average reduction made in the tariff on 
lumber that he does use gets by Jim Hill’s railway freight 
charges, through the benevolent associations of retail lumber- 
men, and reaches his pocketbook in safety, what would be the 
amount of saving when he comes to build a new house once in 
40 or 50 years? Any old farmer can figure out in his head that 
this saving, if it got to him, would not exceed $10 or $15. So 
that this benefit from free lumber turns out to amount to 
10, 15, or possibly 20 cents a year as an offset to his losses. 
Now, the farmer may be slow, credulous, and wear long whis- 
kers, but he is no man’s fool. He knows when some one is 
attempting to work off on him gold bricks. 

MOONSHINE MARKETS. 

Thereupon the farmers were told of the free markets of 
Canada for small fruits and yegetables. The farmer takes 
down his geography to look for these markets of Canada to 
which he may send his small fruits and vegetables and expect 
a reasonable profit after he has paid the freight. But he does 
not find them. They are Utopian. They do not exist. As 
well might these gentlemen go to the icemen of America and 
point out the profitable markets of Iceland for ice, or go to the 
coal men and suggest to them the markets of hades for coal. 
The farmer knows as well as anybody that his home markets 
are far to be preferred. He can not be fooled into the belief 
that he can profit by carrying coal to Newcastle. The farmer 
may be slow and credulous, but he knows as well as anyone 
else when some one is attempting to hand him a lemon. 

FARM LOSSES LEAL. 

But while his benefits in this pact are imaginary, his losses 
are renl. The representatives of the American farmer made it 
clear before committees that now when consumption had over- 
taken production and he stood to gain from the tariff his relief 
from Canadian competition is to be taken away from him. 
They also made it clear that his losses would come to him in 
three forms. 

FALLING PRICES. 

These representatives called attention to the falling prices in 
the crops now on hand. Gentlemen for the treaty may shut 
their eyes and their cars to the abundance of evidence that 
exists of its probable effect upon prices, but the farmer knows 
what is taking place to-day. At the very suggestion of the 
passage of this pact he suffers a severe loss in present prices. 
He knows what has happened to the wheat, barley, oats, hay, 
and dairy products. He asks himself, If this is the effect before 
its passage, what will be the result when this pact shall have 
become a certainty? Who can estimate the loss in dollars and 
cents to the American farmer that comes to him in the falling 
prices of crops now on hand? 

DECREASED CROP VALUES. 

But a more serious loss will come to him in the decrease of 
the average value of his crops per acre annually. The repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations, who know farm statistics, who 
know the cost of production of every crop, who know from bitter 
experience the effect of an oversupply in the markets, assert with 
intense conviction that when this Canadian competition shall be 
a fact, when the Canndian farmer with his special benefits, 
which, in general terms, they point out as consisting of greater 
farm areas, cheaper lands, fertile virgin soil, lower taxes, 
lower-priced farm labor, cheaper manufactured articles plus 
farm implements, plus the necessities and comforts of life under 
the favorable trade relations between Canada and England, and 
generally a much lower standard of living; when the Canadian 
farmer shall have free access upon equal tariff terms to Ameri- 
can markets in competition with the American farmer, who 
would.suffer under these special disadvantages; smaller farms 
requiring intensified farming, higher priced lands, the invest- 
ment required having doubled the last 10 years, worn-out soils, 
either producing smaller yields per acre or requiring more labor 
and fertilization, and rotation of crops and years of fallowness, 


higher and growing taxes, higher wages of farm hands that 
have increased 60 per cent in 10 years, 45 to 60 per cent tax on 
manufactured articles plus farm implements now protected by 
high tariff walls, the necessities and comforts of life, here con- 
trolled by monopolies which levy tribute at will, and, finally, 
the cost of production 50 to 100 per cent above 10 years ago 
and a much higher prevailing standard of living; when this 
Canadian farmer, numbering millions, shall flood American 
markets with his products, the effect must be inevitably a de- 
crease in the average value of American farm crops of at least 
$1.50, probably $2, and possibly $3 per acre annually. Who can 
estimate In dollars and cents this annual loss in the lessening 
values of his crops per acre that may come to the American 
farmer as a result of this Canadian pact? 

WISCONSIN HIT HARD. 


Such States as Wisconsin, it is asserted, will be hit hard by 
this treaty. Farmers fear that it will probably ruin the barley 
market and at times greatly affect prices on potatoes, oats, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, cheese, and dairy products. 

TUMBLING VALUES OF FARM LANDS. 


But the most serious loss, they fear, is tumbling values of 
farm lands. As a basis upon which to ground this point, I will 
read a few lines of testimony by Prof. Atkeson, of West Vir- 
ginia, before the Senate Committee on Finance. Prof. Atkeson 
testified, in part, as follows: 


Iam a practical farmer and u teacher of n in our agricul- 
tural college, I have been dean of the agricultural college for a good 
many yenrs. A good many years ago, when I was younger than I am 
now, I was a laborer on a Kanawha Valley farm that I still own and 
operate. That land was selling in the fifties, when I was a boy, at 
$100 an acre. Soon after the construction of the chee & Ohio 
Railroad, which reached Charleston from the farms of the West, that 
land could not be sold for $35 an gere. Lands that had sold 20 or 30 
years previous before the Civil War, at $100 an acre suddenly 
dropped to about $35 an acre, because all the lands of the West were 
brought into competition with this Kanawha Valley land in West 


Virginia. 
What I saw as a boy in the Kanawha Valley, in bringing into com- 


etition with that fertile valley the fertile fields of the West, this coun- 
55 will see and feel to a greater extent when we open the fertile, cheap 
lands of Canada to competition with these higher-priced lands of 
America. That is as certain as that twice 2 make 4. I do not know 
to what extent, I do not know how much, it will affect the price of 
wheat, but I feel absolutely certain that the opening of those cheaper 
lands to competition with ours must affect serlously the agricul 
interests of the country. 
Now, this dean of the college of agriculture was stating, from 
an abundance of experience and knowledge, what every man 


knows who is at all familiar with the history of agriculture in 


this country. 
A WARNING FROM EXPERIENCE, 


What he says of West Virginin was equally true of all North 
Atlantic States. With the development of the West, where lands 
were cheap and wild and homesteads free, with the building 
of the transcontinental railroads, which put the products of 
these western farms into eastern markets in competition with 
the products of the high-priced lands of the East, what were 
the consequences? The eastern farmer took the life out of his 
farm. He wore the soil to the bone, so to speak, in striving to 
meet that competition. But it would not avail him. The prices 
of farm values in the East fell, fell, and fell, until they reached 
the bottom, where they remained stagnant for about 30 years. 
There they remained until the West had settled up, until the 
farms of the West were taken up even in the arid and semiarid 
regions, until the prices of farm lands became so high that 
population commenced to drift back East and South, buying 
up these abandoned farms. Of recent years farming in New 
York, in New England, and in the Virginias has been picking 
up. There is now a fair living to be made out of these old 
farms, and with proper fertilization some profit. The equilibrium 
between East and West bas nearly been restored. But when 
you now tear down, as you propose to do, the tariff wall between 
the American farmer and the Canadian farmer, what will be 
the effect? The dean of the agricultural college, out of his 
experience and knowledge, has stated the farmers’ view. The 
effect of Canadian competition, he asserts, must be that the 
farm lands East and West will fall in value precisely as for- 
merly the East fell in competition with the West, 

A LONG PERIOD OF STAGNATION, 

To what extent they will fall no one can foresee. How long 
this condition will exist no one can know. It is probable that 
stagnation will exist until Canada, like the West, shall be popu- 
lated, all agricultural lands developed, the prices of farm lands 
in Canada equal prices in America, and general conditions in 
both countries assume a standard of equality. But in the mean- 
time, basing our experience on what happened in this country 
and what has happened under like conditions in every country, 
in the world, who can estimate the loss in dollars and cents 
that may come to the American farmers through this unspeak- 
able folly? 
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FARMERS’ SENSE OF RIGHT AND WRONG OUTRAGED, 


But the farmer is not opposed to this pact from material 
motives merely. It is not with him wholly a question of money. 
His sense of right and wrong has been outraged. 

REAL RECIPROCITY HELPFUL. 


At first these words, Canadian reciprocity, fell upon his ears 
with a pleasant sound. Reciprocity was suggestive to him of 
the golden rule. It was symbolic of all that is fair, equitable, 
and just in the dealings of the people of one country with the 
people of another country. He had not forgotten past Repub- 
lican platforms. He remembers more or less distinctly the 
speeches of American statesmen, notably McKinley and Blaine, 
on reciprocity. He had no fear of any harm, for it meant merely 
reciprocal arrangements between these two countries in tariffs 
on noncompeting products. He thought of it something like 
this: Canada will send over to us some things that we need 
but do not produce, or do not produce in suflicient quantities, 
and we will send to Canada that which Canadians need and 
do not produce in sufficient quantities. Thus no industry will 
be injured in either country and no class discriminated against, 
but there will be mutual benefit and service to the people of both 
countries. He neyer dreamed of a treaty going beyond non- 
competing products, because the moment it does so he can see, 
as anybody can see, that of necessity favoritism comes into 
play. Some industry and class will be selected for losses, 
other industries and classes will be selected for increased profits. 
Thus the very spirit of reciprocity is destroyed. The farmer’s 
dream was over when he found what this pact really contained. 
He found in it discrimination against him of the rankest sort. 

NOT RIGHT BUT MIGHT, 


“By what moral or ethical rule of right have they measured 
out to me my portion of probable losses?” he asks. “By what 
ethical standard of right have they selected my products for 
free trade? What right had they to cheapen the labor of my 
arm and my brain so as to give raw material to the manufac- 
turer, to relieve him of the payment of tariff revenues to Can- 
ada, and to help him to enlarge Canadian markets at my ex- 
pense? By what standard of ethics was the right or wrong in 
any of these 250 items determined? By what standard of right 
and wrong were any of these decreases or inereases of tariff 
rates established?” 

To these questions there has been given, there can be given, 
but one reply—the framers of this pact were evidently not at 
all disturbed over questions of right and wrong. ‘They had the 
arbitrary power to make what selections they pleased. Nothing 
in this pact is clearer than that there was no consideration had 
of questions of right; it was wholly a matter of might. 

TRUTII NOT WANTED. 

Moral standards of right having been disregarded, what ef- 
fort was made to avoid error and to ascertain the truth? The 
farmer is entitled to know the facts. 

“What light was had upon the items of this treaty?” he 
asks his Representative in Congress. 

We answer, None whatever.“ 

“But did you not have a Tariff Board, to which a quarter 
of a million dollars of appropriations had been made, whose 
duty it was to supply you with these facts?” ¥ 

“We had, but the Tariff Board was not consulted in the 
preparation of this pact. After the treaty had passed the 
House a Senate resolution by Senator CUuuixs called upon 
the Tariff Board for facts. Thereupon the board reported, but 
the facts furnished in no way sustained the President’s argu- 
ment for the treaty. Instead, it strikingly proves the injustice 
done by it to the farmers of the country.” 

“Did not some committee investigate the facts with refer- 
ence to these items?” 

„No,“ we reply. “Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee repeatedly stated upon the floor of the House that this 
treaty was prepared by some person in the diplomatic service, 
no inyestigation was had by the committee, and no detailed 
statement of facts furnished as to any item in the treaty. All 
testimony taken before the committee was given against it, with 
the single exception of the newspaper representative, who 
frankly stated that the newspapers wanted this pact, because 
it would give them free wood pulp and print paper. The news- 
paper association represented by him, he argued, would thus 
save $6,000,000 a year in the cost of print paper.“ 

THE INTERESTS FAVORED BY THE PACT. 


“What are the favored interests in this treaty?” the farmer 
wishes to know. 

We reply: “The Beef Trust seems a great favorite. Cattle 
on the hoof are put on the free list, but meats are taxed 12 
cents per pound. The flour combine is another favorite. It 
gets free wheat, but secures a tax of 50 cents a barrel on flour, 


Automobiles are given reduced rates into Canada. This looks 
like a gift to the General Motors Co., the automobile combine. 
Automobile manufacturers, at any rate, will save about $80,000 
a year in Canadian customs duties. Printers’ supplies are in 
the treaty for reduced rates. This seems to be in the interest 
of the American Type Foundry Co., which is the so-called 
Printers’ Trust. Aluminum is in the treaty for reduced rates. 
The American Aluminum Co. is a perfect trust. It has a plant 
in Canada, but has no rival either there or in the United States. 
Biscuits are in the treaty. This seems for the benefit of the 
Biscuit Trust. Fruit products are in the treaty for reduced 
rates into Canada, This may be for the benefit of the Canned 
Fruit Trust. Bituminous coal is in the treaty for reduced rates 
into Canada. There can hardly be any doubt as to this being 
in the interest of the Coal Trust. It will save at least $450,246 
a year in customs duties to Canada that will hereafter be re- 
mitted. Condensed milk is in the treaty. This seems to be in 
the interest of the Condensed Milk Trust. Cottonseed oil is in 
the treaty. Clearly this is for the benefit of the Cottonseed 
Oil Trust, which is given free Canadian markets. This trust 
will thus save annually the sum of $179,138 that it paid Can- 
ada last year in customs duties. Articles of glass, of leather, 
and of brass are in the pact for reduced rates into Canada. 
This is probably in the interest of the Glass Trust, the Smel- 
ter Trust, and the Leather Trust. Iron ore is in the treaty 
for reduced rates. This may be for the benefit of independent 
steel companies, but more likely it is in the interest of the 
Steel Trust. Cement is in the treaty for reduced rates into 
Canada. This is likely to be in the interest of the cement 
combine. Farm implements are in the treaty for reduced rates 
into Canada. This seems clearly in the interest of Morgan’s 
International Harvester Co., which gets reduced rates into 
Canada for farm machinery of all kinds, and saves at Ieast 
$100,000 a year in Canadian customs duties—thanks to this 
proposed pact.” 
FAVORITISM AND POWER. 

“But how in the name of common sense,” asks the now in- 
dignant farmer, “ were these items selected anyway?” 

We do not know, but we can form an opinion from the facts 
that haye come to our attention. We find, for example, that 
cream separators are singled out from all the machinery used 
in butter making and placed upon the free list. The creamery 
separator companies directly charge in their circular litera- 
ture that this industry was discriminated against through the 
influence of a prominent Canadian senator. A member of the 
Ways and Means Committee stated that he had requested that 
grindstones be included in the treaty. From such facts it is 
easy to infer that when these diplomats representing the United 
States met with the diplomats representing Canada they fa- 
yored their friends, their home interests, and political ends; 
they bargained with each other behind closed doors; and after 
the exercise of diplomatic ingenuity, skill, and political wire- 
pulling the items, industries, and classes in this treaty were 
finally agreed upon, some for probable losses and some for 
probable gains. Certainly the whole transaction smacks of 
rank favoritism. 

THE GENERAL WELFARE DISREGARDED. 

“But was there no consideration had,’ the farmer asks 
again, “as to the probable effect of this pact upon the woll- 
being of the American people?” 

NOT THR WELL-BEING OF Tur FARMER. 

The reply must be that a study of the pact reveals clearly 
that no thought was taken whatever of the well-being, the 
prosperity, and the good will of the American farmer. He gets 
no benefit out of it whatever, but stands to lose in every pos- 
sible way. 

NOT THE WELL-BEING OF THE CONSUMER. 

Nor will the consumer profit by it. Common sense and a 
careful study of the treaty will conyince anyone of the fact, 
admitted on both sides of this Chamber, that the reduction 
made in tariff rates on the farmers’ food products will not affect 
the cost of living to the consumer. He will be the most disap- 
pointed of mankind, if he expects to buy his bread, milk, meats, 
and beer any cheaper than he does now. 

The 10 or 15 cents lost by the farmer on a bushel of wheat is 
not likely to get by the railroad companies, but if it should it 
will be less likely to get by the Flour Combine, but if it should 
it will not get by the baker.. A loaf of bread will not be 
changed either in price or size. The loss the farmer suffers 
on his cattle is not like to get by the transportation companies, 
but if it should it will hardly get by the Beef Trust, but if it 
does it will not get by the butcher. ‘The price and size of the 
pound of meat will not be changed a particle for the consumer. 
The loss to the farmer in the price of barley will not get by the 
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railroad companies, but if it does it will not get by the brewer, 
and certainly it will not escape the saloon keeper. The price 
of a glass of beer will not be less for thirsty throats. 

That the consumer will gain nothing by the passage of this 
pact is so certain that no Member of this House has dared to 
assert that it would cheapen the cost of living. The farmers’ 
losses wiil be absorbed by the middlemen, who now get 65 cents 
to his 35 cents out of every dollar the consumer pays for food. 
The consumer expects bread, but he will get a bone. 

THE MANUFACTURING INTERESTS WILL GAIN. 


The manufacturing and monopoly interests will gain in three 
ways: The Beef Trust, the Flour Combine, the Steel Trust, and 
other interests will get raw material free, or at reduced rates 
from Canada. These interests are relieved entirely of payment 
of customs duties to Canada or given greatly reduced rates. 
In the case of the Coal Trust, this amounts to nearly $500,000 
a year, and, moreover, these privileged interests secure Cana- 
dian markets for themselves in return for American markets to 
Canadian farmers. 

NOT PRINCIPLE BUT FORCE. ` 

This traaty, therefore, is not based upon any economic prin- 
ciple, nor is it in accord with any ethical rule of right, and is 
wholly Jackiag in the spirit of the square deal. It is what law 
always comes to be when enacted by a combination of special 
interests—the expression of brute force and of arbitrary power, 
That and nothing more. 

POWER BACK OF PACT. 


Will the House pass this pact? Undoubtedly. There is back 
of it a combination of irresistible power. The President is 
back of it with all the power of his great office. The Demo- 
cratic Party, except 12 Representatives from farm districts, is 
back of this bill solidly, especially from the South, and party 
leaders frankly and consistently state that they are for it for 
two purposes: They desire the overthrow of the entire protec- 
tive system and the defeat of the Republican Party at the polls 
in the coming Presidential election. The big daily newspapers 
are back of this treaty, because this pact gives them free wood 
pulp and print paper. And, finally, there is back of this treaty 
most of the Representatives in Congress from New York, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and all the large cities, whose con- 
stituents mistakingly hold the farmers responsible for the high 
cost of living. Such is the combination of power that is about 
to run the steam roller over the American farmer. 

FARMER RESENTS UNFAIR TREATMENT, 


Now, the farmer resents this treatment of him as a class. 
Ie has the self-respect of a just and honorable man, and this 
discrimination touches his pride keenly. His hands may be 
callous, but his heart is not, nor his head. The American 
farmer asks only for a square deal. Why should he suffer such 
unfair discrimination? How has he deserved it? Certainly 
not from his own political party. 

BACKBONE OF TUR REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

The American farmer has been the backbone of the Repub- 
lican Party all these years. Cities might go Democratic, but 
when the votes were counted in the rural districts it was found 
that the farmer had saved the day. He has been the patient 
pack horse of protection, because he believed what the cam- 
paign orators told him repeatedly upon the stump, that he was 
getting relief from Canadian competition in American markets, 


GRUMBLED AT THD ALDRICH BILL. 


It is true that he grumbled when the overloaded Aldrich bill 
was placed upon his broad back, but even then he did not kick 
over the traces entirely on the protective principle. He still 
believed that he had his portion of relief from competition with 
the only country on earth that he had any cause to fear. His 
surprise may therefore be readily imagined when President 
Taft, contrary to his pledge in the Republican platform, pro- 
posed a pact that removes entirely the farmer's protection from 
competition with Canada. In his message the President, in 
effect, asserts that the American farmer has been the pack 
horse of protection all these years for nothing. 

Unfortunately this announcement comes to the American 
farmer when relief from Canadian competition would be of real 
benefit to him, because now consumption has overtaken produc- 
tion East and West; it comes to him at a time when the farmer’s 
yote is no longer dominant at the polls, because 55 per cent of 
the population of this country now live in the large cities of 
the land; it comes at a time when the abuse, the perversion, 
the misapplication of a great economic principle has so out- 
raged public sentiment that it calls for a scapegoat. So the 
farmer is selected as the sacrificial victim to suffer for the 
wrongs done by those privileged interests, Who even in this pact 
profit by his misfortunes, 


THE FARMER WILL DEFEND HIMSELF. 


These privileged interests may well beware lest they plague 
him beyond all patience. Shorn of his once kingly strength, 
there is yet remaining to the American farmer the strength of 
Samson, and Samsoplike he may some day pull down the 
whole tariff temple over the heads of privileged interests. Surely 
the Republican Party can not support free trade for the farm 
and protection for the factory. “A house divided against itself 
can not stand.” Hereafter the farmer will demand protection 
for every industry alike or free trade for all. 

LOYAL TO HIS COUNTRY. 

The farmer is loyal to his country. He has faith in Govern- 
ment. He believes that law must represent justice to all classes 
alike. He is therefore keenly hurt at the thought that the 
farmer class should thus be discriminated against. What justi- 
fication is there? The farmer is in no trust. His industry is 
the one in which there is still full and free competition. He 
does not declare dividends quarterly. His margin of profit is 
at most 24 to 3 per cent on his investment. As a rule he gets 
little more out of his year’s labor and the labor of his wife 
and children than a fair living for himself and family. There 
has been no rush from the cities to the farms. The farmer can 
not strike for an eight-hour day. He works eight hours—but, 
as has been said, eight hours before noon and eight hours after 
noon. He risks his year’s toil on wind and weather, heat and 
cold, bugs, worms, pestilence, and politics. As he sees it, this 
pact will but increase the per cent of mortgaged lands and of 
farm tenants. 

THE REAL PRODUCER, 

The farmer feels hurt at this proposed injustice, because he 
knows he is the real producer of wealth in this country. Farm 
investments represent twice the value of the inyestment of 
manufactures. The farmer has produced 75 per cent of the 
Nation’s wealth. He is the producer of necessities of life, and 
to discourage him is to reduce the purchasing power of 45 per 
cent of the population. Is not this a government for the great- 
est good of the greatest number? 

ROOSEVELT REVERSED. 

The farmer feels hurt at this injustice, because he knows that 
he is the salt of the land. Upon the farms must be reared the 
strong men and women, physically, mentally, morally, and spir- 
itually, that shall be the salvation of this Nation in the future. 
He knows the danger of centralized population in the great 
cities. He is familiar with the story of ancient Rome. He 
knows the history of the decay of nations. Why this suddeu 
reversal of a great national policy? What of the Roosevelt 
Farm Commission and its purpose of making a happy, contented, 
and prosperous people upon the farms of this country? What 
of the appropriations of millions yearly to encourage agricul- 
ture? Why, now, strike this body blow at the American farmer? 

CONCLUSION. 


Gentlemen advocating this treaty profess to believe that these 
fears and forebodings of the representatives of the American 
farmer will prove unfounded. Fervently we hope and pray that 
this may be true. But whatever the future may have in store 
it is certain that the farmer has nothing to gain by this pact 
and everything to lose. As a trade this treaty is a farce. Can- 
ada gives up revenues amounting to $2,500,000; America gives 
up revenues amounting to $5,000,000. The American farmers 
are given Canadian markets of only 8,000,000 people, but the 
Canadian farmers are given the American markets of 92,000,000 
of people. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, from the farmers’ point of view, this 
pact is not only a bad bargain, but most unfair when tested by 
eyery moral standard and utterly lacking in the spirit of the 
square deal. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, have I 15 or 17 minutes 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 19 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, being a new Member, I sat in 
my place during all the sessions of this term and listened closely 
to the several debates. Due modesty, as expected from a first 
termer, would probably require me to sit in eloquent silence 
throughout this discussion, but I represent a district essen- 
tially agricultural, in which all the sources of my people's thrift 
are to be affected by the final disposition of this bill. 

I heard the delightful three hours’ entertainment furnished 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krromix], and I 
wish that my constituents could have seen and heard it. Then 
came the Member from Maine, worthy successor of Thomas B. 
Reed, the greatest Speaker of the nineteenth century, and James 
G. Blaine, that unsurpassed statesman of any age. Blaine gave 
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us the name of the proposition here this day discussed, and I 
believe that if living they would indorse the doctrine so well 
yoiced by Maine’s eloquent son. I do not think either would 
indorse the substance of the proposition before us to-day. As 
I was taught reciprocity it was to be the sword of commerce, 
companion to protection, the shield. And while it might be 
used as a weapon of offense and even conquest, it should never 
be perverted into the suicidal blade. 

That speech of the new Member from Maine and the several 
other Members leave anything more than a fragmentary dis- 
cussion unnecessary. The first days’ proceedings of this bill 
will leave little question in the minds of the country why 
Maine, smaller in size, less fertile in soil, and younger in his- 
tory, has and does still exert a more powerful influence upon the 
times, the Nation, and the world than North Carolina. 

The proposition before this House is one vouched for by the 
President of the United States. That is the best thing that can 
be said of it. That is also, to my mind, the worst thing that 
can be said of the President. That my attitude may be thor- 
oughly understood, let me say, I regard our President as the 
best equipped chief magistrate who ever graced the presiden- 
tial chair. To his great heart, big brain, ripened judgment, and 
thorough experience as a jurist, diplomat, and executive, my 
admiration as a man, my allegiance as a citizen, and my zeal- 
ous support as a partisan have been faithfully accorded. Some- 
thing more than two years ago we elected him as President, and 
when we compare him with those who haye announced them- 
selyes as candidates against him for the election they all suffer 
by comparison. But this does not carry, express or implied, 
any right to control in the processes of legislation. In this 
matter his work was done when this treaty was negotiated, 
and I assume his interest now to be similar to that of any 
other public man in the country outside of the Senate and the 
House. The Members of this House and Senate should deter- 
mine this legislation and thus exercise our constitutional pre- 
rogatives, “wearing our rights as royal robes, our manhood as 
u crown.” 

And to those of the majority let me say that if we are indc- 
pendent under the circumstances, it should be easy For you; if 
we can meet the front of a presidential Cabinet, you ought to be 
able to brave the wrathful threat of a Kitchin cabinet, 

I am willing to bear my full share of public burdens. My 
people cheerfully bear theirs; but I dislike unwarranted dis- 
crimination. Last Friday this House passed a publicity bill. 
Publicity is all right, but it should apply to all. That bill 
should be called “An act to subject Republicans to publicity 
and exempt Democrats.” Well, maybe we could bear publicity 
better than they, but I did not like the discrimination. 

Another discrimination. I do not recall the action of any 
Republican national convention calling for free trade in our 
real competitive products and retaining a duty on those prac- 
tically noncompetitive. I know of no caucus of our party, 
House or Senate, that has said that all the protection the 
farmers have enjoyed shall be removed, without remoying or 
paving the way for the remoyal of all other protective duties. 
This at a time, as was stated by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. PETERS], when consumption is forging fast upon the 
heels of production; just when the protective tariff, insuring us 
control of the home market, would make farm life profitable 
and homes desirable. Now to lose it after the American 
farmer for a hundred years, the best buyer in the world, has 
been forced to buy from protected American factories and 
mines. Again, the gentleman from Massachusetts suggests 
that we will soon be able, through the adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment, to have an income tax; just when the 
farmers are becoming able to haye reasonable incomes they 
will tax them. I am in favor of a reasonable income tax, but 
its coming at this time, when foreign competing articles are 
not even taxed up to a reyenue basis, seems like “crowding the 
mourners.” And recollect that the farmer’s wealth is open to 
the view of his neighbors, the assessor, and the world; and he 
can not conceal his thrift as can others. 

To our Republican friends who fayor this proposition and 
still desire protection on articles in which they are interested, 
I recall the chivalrous offer of Artemus Ward, who was ready 
to sacrifice all his wife's relatives to put down the rebellion. 
History does not recall what the relatives said when the pro 
sition was put to them, and history is yet to be written what 
the great Northwest, where Republican congressional yotes, as 
the results of last fall’s election, are thickest, will do after the 
final passage of this act, should it receive material Republican 
assistance. Unfair discrimination may be endured from the 
majority during the brief biennium of their incumbency, but 
ae discrimination by Republicans should never be tol- 
erated, 


No farmers’ organization seems to have been consulted prior 
to the enactment of this treaty. Its immediate effect is against 
the farmers. They were entitled to a hearing. Altruistic and 
neighborly reasons have been suggested for our ratification of 
this measure, but to the 6,000,000 farmers this is an economic 
question and not one of altruism or philanthropy. It is sug- 
gested that we should give Canada better terms than we would 
any other Nation. If we desire to protect our own people and 
do so effectively, we must be more solicitous of our protection 
against our more immediate industrial and commercial com- 
petitor than those at a greater distance, because in the latter 
ease the additional freight charges amount to a degree of 
protection, 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker] said tlint it 
was unfortunate that some must live close to the Canadian 
border. That is true, and we can not widen that line in terms 
of miles, but we can widen it in terms of money. If we can 
not say that it shall be 500 miles wide, we can say that it 
shall be 10 to 25 cents per bushel wide. 

I desire to consider the leading reason assigned by the 
friends of the measure. To be perfectly frank with the country, 
the President, the majority, and this minority should state 
that the large purpose, both in negotiating the treaty and its 
passage through the Congress, is to reduce the cost of living; 
and to be equally frank in adding that the same shall be done 
at the sole expense of the American farmer. The majority 
say it will reduce the cost of living. I agree, although others 
opposing this bill do not do so. The only important question 
for debate then is, At whose expense? The products of whose 
toil, foresight, and prudence are affected? The various grains, 
forage, and meat and dairy products, all of which are produced 
by the American farmer, and which are practically all of the 
products of the American farm, are placed on the free list. If 
they were not to be reduced in price, then the negotiation of 
the treaty, the action of the last Congress, and the expense of the 
present extraordinary session would be all in vain, and if they 
are reduced in price to the purchasers, they must of necessity 
be reduced in price to the sellers. I know of no power in such 
a connection that will make the prices paid smaller and the 
prices received larger. That is a Herculean task fit only for 
the majority caucus of this House to attempt. This reduction 
is considerable; it should not be hastily imposed upon the 
farmers. If the reduction would be inconsiderable, this whole 
procedure would amount to “much ado about nothing.” 

The eloquent gentleman from North Carolina insisted that 
the price of wheat was the same in Canada as in the United 
States and therefore there would be no change, but the men 
who know how prices have run along the southern Canadian 
border and the northern American border and the testimony 
they give overwhelmingly establish the incorrectness of the 
general proposition. ‘There is not an owner of a thousand 
bushels of wheat who would risk its marketing on the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from North Carolina, but millions will 
be marketed upon the basis of the proposition of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. I marketed my wheat last fall right from the 
machine, and advised my neighbors to do the same. We heard 
from Vermont a short time after that, and wheat has been com- 
ing down ever since, and what has occurred in wheat has been 
true in other foodstuffs and meats and dairy products. The 
supreme confidence of the American people in the ability of the 
present majority to reduce prices seems firmly fixed. The first 
reduction came with Vermont’s defection. This was empha- 
sized when Maine slumped. It was intensified with the land- 
slide of the general election, and when reciprocity was an- 
nounced the toboggan seems to have been hit so that the prices 
now, compared with what they were, represent already count- 
Jess millions of dollars to the farmers of the land. These mar- 
ket movements and political results may or may not be closely 
related as to cause and effect, but they usually go together. 
Some of them feel like an eminent financier in 1904, when there 
was a sharp slump on the stock exchange of a great national 
system of railroads. He is reported as saying to his son, “ Well, 
Jay, $5,000,000 went to hell in the Wabash and Missouri Pacific 
to-day.” The comforting boy said, Never mind, father, grandpa 
will get it.“ The farmers can not take such a philosophie view 
of their losses, because they refuse to admit that they have 
grandfathers occupying coigns of vantage to catch the loss, 

No, my Democratic chanticleer, this is not your sunrise. The 
king of your brief day was up and beaming in your waking eyes 
before you, golden-throated herald of the morn, even thought to 
crow. And he will set regardless of your protest. The more 
or less warranted resentment of the people was against thea 
Republican Party. It was not in your fayor except as an inci- 
dent. The old remember how prices were smashed in the late 
fifties under the Elgin treaty and a Democratic administration. 
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The young remember the cheap man’s paradise under your last 
administration. Do you think for a moment had the majority 
last fall declared for this you now indorse—that is, throw down 
our bars to Canada—that you would be in a majority to-day? 
No. Tammany and Dixie would not have been given an oppor- 
tunity to combine against the country, 

i listened to the admonition of the gentleman from North 
Carolina not to fool our farmer constituents upon wheat prices. 
i will not. I could not. I did not. They told me and are 
telling me now in a storm of protest by letter, card, and peti- 
tion, demanding that I vote and speak against this bill, and 
from the farmers of my district I have not heard one favoring 
note on this proposition, and these people are from a State with 
the lowest per cent of illiteracy in the Union. My recollection 
is that it is a little less than 3 per cent, while that of North 
Carolina is 28.7 per cent, so that they probably do not need his 
solicitous aid. 

I asked one of my Democratic farmer friends if he thought 
I should, in the interest of my neighbor farmers, vote for the 
treaty. He said, “ Should the chicken vote for the ax?” 

Our market for wheat is to a large extent Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, where our winter wheat, which does not make the whitest 
of flour, is mingled at a lesser price with the high-priced 
northern wheat and commands uniformly a larger price in 
Nebraska than the high-priced wheat does in Canada, equi- 
distant from Minneapolis. Turn in competition the vast amount 
of Canadian product and it will drive our wheat from the Min- 
neapolis market. We are not permitted under the pure-food 
law to bleach our wheat, and we must then depend on the local 
and southern markets or export. Our friends from the South 
may be getting cheaper food, and we will be selling cheaper 
wheat. The millers of my district agree that it will very 
largely reduce the price of our wheat, and the amount of this re- 
duction will not be measured by the recént production of 
Canada. 

One gentleman discussed the advantage to the beef producer 
on the farm. A few hundred head of cattle which I annually 
feed, a few more hogs, the few hundred tons of hay I ship, and 
what wheat I have produced makes this question to me a practi- 
eal and familiar one. Especially as to beef. Canada can fatten 
her cattle on grass and hay and prepare them for slaughter just 
as well as can and do the cattle raisers of Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Montana, which cattle, well prepared, furnish a strong competi- 
tion for our corn and alfalfa fed beeves. I am careful not to 
send to the markets my corn-fed cattle when there are big 
runs of cattle from the Northwest fed on cheaper land, cheaper 
grain, and cheaper hay. 

And while we speak of cattle, I recall that under the Payne 
bill they got our hides—now they want to get our carcasses. I 
hear the threat of free raw wool. Mr. Farmer, prepare for 
your income tax. I wonder if there is any new hammer-lock, 
half-Nelson, strangle-hold, or any other political grip held in 
readiness for the man whose children have left his home and 
become a majority in the cities. It is the potential production 
of Canada, to be stimulated into activity by this agreement, that 
in the years to come will be the serious, grinding competition, 
lessening the prices of our products, decreasing the values of 
our land, draining our banks, destroying the thrift of our com- 
munities, and inyiting the means, enterprises, and the youth of 
best promise into a country, an empire in extent, which is to be 
developed by the drainage of American wealth and energy. 

This leads me to what I regard the most important objection 
to this bill; that is, in this day of progress, it is distinctly a 
step backward. This Goyernment and its people have lived, 
grown, and prospered because they have always had the cour- 
age to say that our home interests shall be protected and exalted, 
and upon that theory have our business and industries been 
upbuilt. 

The farmers believed that their protection was safe until at 
least some great political party declared against it. So, last 
Noyember they slumbered and slept. The Democratie platform 
of 1908 furnishes no basis for this act. The following is the 
Democratic declaration made at Denver. This, if you will 
recall, was the third epistle of William to the faithful. It was 
not to the Ephesians, as might be inferred from the Scripture 
lesson of the gentleman from Connecticut. Both the majority 
party and the Ephesians have gone out of the silver business, 
‘The first epistle of the same eminent author said the gold 
standard had slain ten thousands while the tariff had slain 
but a thousand. They are getting down to the small bunches 
now. 

First it says: We favor immediate revision of the tariff by 
the reduction of import duties.” How? First, “articles enter- 
ing into competition with trust-controlled products should be 
placed upon the free list.” Now, that is as far as the free list 


goes. Do our Democratic friends say that farm products are 
controlled by trusts? Are the farmers in the trust? And if 
they are not, will you punish them because they are not and 
somebody else is? 

Second. “ Material reduction should be made in the tariff 
upon the necessaries of life, especially upon articles competing 
with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home.” This measure is not under this clause, 
because it is a removal of the tariff and not a reduction. 

Third. “Gradual reduction should be made in such other 
schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a reyenue 
basis.” It can not be under that clause, because haying taken 
off all the duty, you could scarcely tell how many more gradual 
reductions you should make before you restore it to a revenue 
basis. Do you not think you should have warned the farmers 
before you took this oppressive step against them? You will 
not be heard to say that a Republican President vouched for it. 
The Constitution fixes the responsibility upon a majority of this 
House for revenue legislation. 

A large portion of this country was and appeared to be rich 
and fertile. These parts of the United States have been taken 
up and settled either through purchase or by the bestowal of 
the Government. As the American people looked for newer 
lands, the question seemed to present itself to the Goyernment 
as to whether the enterprising young people should be allowed 
or eneouraged to change their homes to the new lands of 
Canada, Australia, or elsewhere. It was concluded by the 
American people without partisan division, but by common con- 
sent, that between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans plains that 
seemed to be arid, mountain slopes that appeared to be rocky, 
swamps that were rich but undrained, presented an oppor- 
tunity which by reasonable amount of governmental assistance 
would add many millions to the arable lands of the United 
States without either conquest or purchase on the part of the 
Government. Under the advice of wise administrations and the 
assistance of generous Congresses, large projects for drainage, 
irrigation, conservation, and reclamation have been inaugu- 
rated and made effective in various parts of this country, and 
over $60,000,000 have been so spent. Large projects for drain- 
age in the South and for irrigation in the West are under con- 
struction now. The great mountain snows that have hereto- 
fore melted in the spring and tumbled down the slope, becoming 
great engines of waste by erosion and otherwise, and then run- 
ning purposeless to the sea, are now being captured and held 
in yast reservoirs to furnish water power at proper intervals 
and in the dry summer seasons to bathe the soll. The result 
of all these has been that throughout the West and South 
lands unproductive either through too much water or too little 
have been made productive. The deserts of the West have be- 
come in large sections as fertile as the Valley of the Nile, and 
the swamps of the South are being made as arable and produc- 
tive as the rich prairies of the Middle West. Out of these proj- 
ects more wheat has been raised per acre than anywhere or at 
any time in the history of this world. Greater fruit crops have 
been yieldéd than were yielded in the Promised Land, the final 
tempting fact which induced the Israelites to enter. Greater 
forage yield has come. Greater yield has come from these 
projects than was ever produced anywhere. There arose among 
the people of the United States, financial, philanthropic, in- 
dustrial, and educational, a strong cry and a mighty movement, 
“Back to the soil.” Men, considering carefully the social and 
industrial problems, welcomed this new movement. It also took 
on the form of redeeming and reclaiming the impoverished 
farms of the East and the saving and replenishing of the 
forestry throughout the United States. In fact, it seemed that 
so far as agriculture was concerned, the exploiting in a specula- 
tive way all new land and impoverishing the old had come to 
an end. 

Perhaps the greatest shock to those interested came with the 
announcement of this treaty, which, by its terms, prejudiced 
the farming interests in the United States. It invites men of 
wealth to make their agricultural investment in Canada in- 
stend of in America; the young men and women to seek Cana- 
dian farm homes rather than western farm homes; to draw the 
money from the banks in agricultural communities to invest 
it in Canadian properties, bringing the level of farm prices and 
farm products down to the Canadian leyel; and to divert atten- 
tion and interest from intensive conserving methods of farming 
and reestablishing the extensive speculative methods of farm- 
ing in Canada that were in vogue 25 and 30 years ago through- 
out the West. 

The purpose of all these projects was not speculative, but was 
to disperse the American people throughout its borders, where 
homes would be built and maintained and the drift from the 
farm lands of the eastern half of the United States to the 
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cities might be checked. Wise men, looking ahead, saw the ill 
results of gathering people into the great cities, every one of 
which has been well said to be a “ great evil.“ 

The United States has within its borders 3 cities containing 
collectively eight and a half million people. It has 8 cities each 
containing more than a half million, It has 19 cities contain- 
ing more than a quarter of a million each. It has 50 cities 
containing more than 100,000 each. It has 108 containing each 
more than 50,000; totalling nearly 25,000,000. Brond and inviting 
as are the valleys, fields, prairies, and forests, the current of 
human life in America is drifting toward the cities. When this 
country took its first census, only 84 out of every 1,000 peo- 
ple lived in cities or towns. Thirty years later that number 
increased to 49 out of every thousand; 60 years later it had 
increased to 125. In 1900 it reach 311, nearly 10 times what it 
was at the time of the establishment of our Government. Our 
urban population now is about 500 out of every thousand, or 50 
per cent. And this despite the fact that creative genius made 
the country, clothed it with beauty, and filled it with fatness; 
while the city was man made to pollute the air, befoul the crys- 
tal rivers, deforest the hills, rob and impoverish the soil. Yet 
paths to the city from every compass point are worn deep by 
the feet of farmers’ boys and girls, leaving staid and comfort- 
able farm life for the doubtful lure of the city’s uncertainties. 
Were this drift new and without historical precedent, no great 
concern might be excited, but the tidal drift of humanity into 
the cities from the beginning of recorded history has led to any- 
thing but desirable national results. 

Carlyle said, “A great city is a great evil,“ and few will ques- 
tion that statement. ‘True, there is wealth gathered, culture 
abounds, religion rears her greatest temples, and beauty basks 
in the light of loveliness. Yet there is more than a counter- 
balance of shadow. While Dives feasts, Lazarus, surnamed 
Legion, fasts and starves. While purity exists, vice is nurtured, 
debauchery stalks, and crime multiplies. There is the air putrid, 
the pathway foul, heat oppresses in summer, cold pinches in 
winter, while manhood and womanhood, weakened and emascu- 
lated, become ready victims to sinful and insanitary surround- 
ings. The white plague finds in congested tenements its multi- 
plied victims. Many thousands so atllicted children are in New 
York and other great cities, while ten times as many daily risk 
infection in their disease-breeding dwellings, named more po- 
litely apartment houses. There, too, the white slave dons her 
garb of degradation in an atmosphere and environment which 
forge, fit, and fasten the chains of her shortened life and render 
swift and sudden the loss of her soul. The metropolitan glare 
lures fatally the rural moths. They see the apparent warmth 
and splendor of mansion and saloon. They hear the clink of 
gold and are thrilled with the throb of the multitude. And 
these young men and women, like the ant and the swallow, 
gregarious in their instincts, leave the ozone of mountain, the 
pure air of the fields, and the beauties of the valley to herd 
with the multitude at a risk incalculable and a price often un- 
speakable. The American people were just making a good begin- 
ning to turn the tide back to the pure air, rich fields, and happy 
farm homes, and it seemed to have the support of the great 
thinkers and those in authority. 

Theodore Roosevelt has said: 

I warn my country that the great recent progress made in city life 
is not a full measure of our civilization, for our civilization rests at the 
bottom on the wholesomeness, attractiveness, and completeness, as well 
as prosperity, of life in the country. The men and women on the 
farms stand for what is fundamentally best and most needed in our 
American life. Upon the development of country life rests ultimately 
our ability, by methods of farming 3 the highest intelligence, to 
continue to feed and clothe the hungry nations, to supply the city with 
fresh blood, clean bodies, and clear brains, that can endure the terrific 
strain of modern life. We need the development of men in the open 
country, who will be in future, as in the past, the stay and strength 


of the Nation in time of war and its building and controlling spirit in 
time of peace. 


President Taft has said: 


If I were advising young men as to their future profession, I would 
say that there are greater opportunities in agriculture than in any other 
profession in our country. The farmer's life takes him away from that 
nervous exhaustion, that gambling propensity, and that bustle and 
rapidity that hurry men to their graves. 

It seems to me a pertinent inquiry under this consideration, 
Where are these greater opportunities in agriculture? Are they 
not the lands rapidly being reenriched and reclaimed in our 
East, rich still and productive in the Middle West, or that part 
being rendered especially desirable, profitable, and produc- 
tive in the great West and South in the United States? Or 
are they on the boundless plains of Canada? Are they 
among our home people, or are they among strangers? Are 
they under the American flag or under an alien flag? It seems 
to me that the choice is easy and nothing should be done to 
thwart it. We have lands fertile now and which can be made 


productive to accommodate and provide for the people of a 
mighty race for a thousand years to come. If American capital, 
American brains, American industry, and American youth and 
blood are to develop any lands, it should be our own. We own 
the pole at the north; we own the canal at the south. We own 
all that we want between, where there is ample opportunity for 
American industry and thrift, and ample room for free, health- 
ful, patriotic homes under the American flag. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH]. 

an CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to no one 
in my desire for the fullest and fairest trade relations between 
the United States and Canada. 

I honestly differ with anyone who is of the opinion that 
this agreement in its present form is fair, just, and equitable. 

In clear and unmistakable terms it discriminates against the 
farmer and for which I feel there is no just cause. 

I am unable to understand why in the making of a treaty 
of this nature it was necessary to place alone the products of 
the farm on the free list, while at the same time practically 
everything the farmer purchases remains upon the protected 
list, ranging from 45 to 60 per cent. 

It would be interesting to know— 

First. Who it was, acting for the United States, made this 
treaty with Canada; how much time was spent in the prepara- 
tion of the same; and what information was furnished, and if 
this is available. And I hope during this debate some one will 
discuss the legal features of the same. As I understand it, all 
revenue legislation is supposed to originate in the House of 
Representatives. 

Second. What data, if any, has the Tariff Board given the 
Committee on Ways and Means concerning this agreement, and 
where can the same be procured? 

We are paying each of five members of a Tariff Board $7,500 a 
year, whose business it is, among other things, to secure the 
best available information upon matters like the pending treaty 
and give the same to the President and Congress, and recently 
$250,000 was appropriated that the Tariff Board might have 
the fullest opportunity to make investigations and report. It 
does seem to me that if the Tariff Board has not been con- 
sulted, or has not had time to consider this measure, undue 
haste has been exercised. 

If the Tariff Board is to be ignored in this, then it will afford 
an excuse for so doing in all future tariff legislation, and we 
might as well abolish the board and save the expense. 

It is true that the Tariff Board has made a report (sce 
S. Doc. No. 849, Gist Cong, 8d sess.), but in their letter of 
February 28, this year, addressed to the President, it seems 
to me that they have made it clear that they have not had 
sufficient time to properly investigate the matter set forth in 
the report; and, as much as I admire the President, I am 
sorry he has called Congress in extra session at this time, for 
it does seem to me that neither the Tariff Board, Members of 
Congress, nor our constituents have had sufficient time and 
opportunity to investigate so important a matter as this treaty; 
and, for one, I would have been very glad to have had an op- 
portunity between the adjournment of the last Congress and 
the next regular session of this Congress to have mingled with 
my constituents, believing that frequent conferences and dis- 
cussion respecting this treaty would have been of mutual ad- 
vantage and perhaps would have avoided a good deal of un- 
pleasant feeling that exists in the country to-day, growing out, 
in part, of the feeling that too much haste bas been exer- 
cised in forcing this treaty upon the people of this country. 

I have the honor of representing a district stretching from 
the Detroit River (just across from Windsor, in Canada) 
beyond the State capital and more thun 40 miles wide. 

Four wards in the city of Detroit—the twelfth, fourteenth, 
sixteenth, and eighteenth; six townships, bordering in part 
upon these wards; my home city—Pontinc—of 15,000 people; the 
cities of Flint and Lansing, with populations in round numbers 
of 40,000 each—all three splendid manufacturing cities; 75 
villages, ranging in population from 50 to 3,000 or more; and 
the four fine agricultural counties of Oakland, Genesee, Ingham, 
and Livingston constitute the sixth congressional district of 
Michigan. 

Located as these wards are, just across the river from Can- 
ada, composed of thousands of laboring men, manufacturers, 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, and ministers, I have not received 
a dozen letters from the people residing in these four wards 
asking me to support this treaty, and from the 75 yillages and 
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three cities mentioned I have not bad 50 letters asking me to 
vote for it, but from the farmers and Jaboring men on the farm, 
receiving such splendid wages as they do and who seem to 
appreciate the same, I have received hundreds of letters and 
petitions from thousands, not simply asking but pleading that 
I work «and vote against this measure. 

Now, why have I not had more requests from the wards to 
vote and work for this bil? Because many of their citizens 
lived during the last Democratic administration and have 
heard it said many times that the last Cleveland administra- 
tion was mere costly than the Civil War, and they contributed 
their share. Many men and women living in those wards came 
from the adjoining country districts and they know from bitter 


experience how, under the last Cleveland administration the 


farmer was deprived of his Detroit market, the nearest and 
best one which he had—deprived of it because, under the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill, go as early as he might in the morning with 
the products of the farm, he would invariably find the Cana- 
dian farmer there, ready and willing to part with his products 
ata cheaper price. 

I have, however, received pessibly 30 letters from citizens 
and friends whose opinions I respect, in the other wards of 
Detroit, urging me to support the treaty, and in each and 
every case I replied frankly, stating my position, that I did not 
regard the agreement as fair, and in nearly every case where 
I received replies they were equally as frank in admitting my 
contention, but urging that we must be broad, generous, and 
magnanimous; others that it was only an entering wedge; and 
from others that it was but the beginning. I am unable to 
understand why we should begin by taking the whole pound 
of flesh from the farmer. 

The farmers residing in my district are greatly dissatisfied 
with the terms of this treaty, and have expressed themselves 
in no uncertain terms. To give you an idea of the sentiment 
among the farmers, I will say that it has been no uncommon 
thing for a canyass to be made of a rural route, and some of 
the results are as follows: One for the treaty; 32 against; 5 for 
the treaty; 49 against; 3 for the treaty; 62 against. 

At the recent spring election, April 8, in the township of 
Novi, Oakland County, 250 votes, in round numbers, were polled, 
as J am informed, and I have received a petition from more 
than 200 of that number who are opposed to the treaty. 

. J. Davis says: 

I have canvassed the townships of Farmington, Noyi, and Highland. 
with the following results: For reciprocity, 1; against reciprocity, 510. 

I want to add in this connection that the feeling among the 
farmers in my district is not confined to the border line, but 
appears to be practically the same all over the district. 

Many merchants, laboring men, and others who help to make 
up the consumers in the cities and villages sympathize with the 
copie ad eae share with him in his opinion that the treaty is jug 

n 

Let us at the outset not forget that our Nation’s prosperity 
comes from the soil. 

Do you think that by passing this treaty in its present form 
you are giving the farmer a square deal, when by its pro- 
visions everything the farmer produces is placed on the free 
list, while pork and other meat products and flour remain on 
the dutiable list? Why should barley be put on the free list 
and a tax retained on barley malt? Why is lumber in the rough 
placed on the free list, while manufactured lumber is retained 
on the dutlable list? Why are biscuits, costing over 15 cents a 
pound, taxed 32 per cent? Is this in keeping with your efforts 
to reduce the cost of living, and that while cattle, sheep, and 
hogs are free, meats, both fresh and cured, are taxed 1} cents 
per pound, and some say for the benefit of the Meat Trust, but 
I do not share in this opinion. Wheat is on the free list, but 
flour is taxed 50 cents per barrel. How much better it would 
— ba defeat the treaty outright or to so amend it as to treat all 

iy. 

The farmers of the United States have enjoyed the benefits 
of a protective tariff for many years and been free from Cana- 
dian competition, and yet in the Middle West and in the East 
for many years were not prosperous, and farm values steadily 
decreased because of the competition of the thousands of acres 
of new and cheap lands beyond the Mississippi River. The 
fertile fields of the West offered such attractive inducements 
that it was quite natural that the farmers took the advice of 
Horace Greeley and “ went West,” and as a result it was impos- 
sible for the eastern farmer to compete and prosper, and so 
there were thousands of abandoned farms and discouraged 
farmers who left their farms and went into the city and villages 
seeking other employment, 

This condition of affairs continued for 30 years or more; 
now that the western lands, in the main, have been taken up, 


farm values in the East have increased, while the increased 
demand for food products has so greatly improved the prices 
that farmers in the East have prospered as they never pros- 
pered before. Hlectrie railways, the automobile, good roads, 
rural free delivery of mails, the bicycle, and the telephone 
have all aided in making farm life much more attractive, so 
that for several years past there has been a marked decrease in 
the number of abandoned farms and the tide of young men and 
young women who were bent on going to the cities has turned 
backward. — 

There is no denying the fact that for some years, possibly 
10, farming has been regarded as a profitable business and 
farms were being sold and exchanged at remunerative prices. 
Now, what is going to happen? If this treaty is made effective, 


it will open up millions of acres of rich, fertile, and cheap lands 


in the Canadian Northwest, already proving very attractive, 
as is shown by the hundreds of thousands of people who have 
gone from the United States and settled on these lands, and to 
me it seems certain that we must pass through another period 


| of depression like unto that which existed east of the Missis- 


sippi River while the farm lands of the West were being taken 
up; and, as a natural result, Canadian lands must be greatly 
increased in value at our expense. : 

What the farmer asks for is a square deal. During the past 
few years a half million emigrants from the United States 
have settled in Canada, and they have taken with them hun- 
dreds of milHons of dollars. The Dominion of Canada has an 
area more than 700,000 square miles larger than the whole 
of the United States. The possible wheat belt of Canada is 
given at about 80,000,000 acres. Of this vast area 6,000,000 
acres are now under cultivation. 

The Canadian senate committee, after a scientific examina- 
tion a short time ago, reported an area of 656,000 square miles 
suitable for growing potatoes, 407,000 square miles suitable for 
raising barley, and an area of 816,000 square miles suitable for 
raising wheat, and pasturage lands covering an area of 860,000 
square miles. 

The farmer in Alberta and Saskatchewan will be as near the 
American market as the farmers of the West. He can farm on 
an extensive scale upon land which cost from $10 to $20 per 
acre, where in the Middle West similar land would be valued 
at frem $80 to $100 per acre. 

And again, the Canadian farmer finds a Government which 
is willing to loan him money for drainage, or to build elevators 
and storehouses, which belong to the people. 

Those who lived during 1893 and 1897 know full well about 
the dire disaster that came to the country under a Democratic 
administration and by reason of the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
bill, and I apprehend that there are none who witnessed those 
times who care for a repetition of the same. Who is there 
that does not remember also that after Mr. Cleveland was 
elected with a Congress Democratic in both branches, it was 
not necessary to wait for the enactment of the Jaw that the 
people felt sure would come under 2 Democratic administra- 
tion before business in all its branches began to Janguish, and 
there was no one business that suffered more than did the 
farmers of this country? Nature and nature's God were still 
good to them; better than the Democratic Party at that time, 
for they could raise horses, cattle, sheep, and abundant crops, 
but there was no market place where their products could be 
sold at a profit. 

Have you observed how already, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, conditions are similar to what they were at the time 
referred to? In the language of one of my constituents, who 
is deeply concerned: “If the real thing is as much worse as 
the agitation, I pity the farmer. The bottom is about out on 
the prices of our farm stuff, and you can not help but realize that 
when the farmers are getting a good price for their products 
every other business is all right. Let me give you some figures: 
Last year lambs were selling from $8 to $9.25, this year for $5; 
hogs sold last year at from $9 to $10, at present $6.50; last 
year cattle were selling at $6, now for $4.50 to $5; last year 
wheat sold from $1.10 to $1.22, wheat is now selling at 78 cents; 
last year eggs sold at 20 cents, now 18 cents. Everything 
else in proportion. Everything we have to buy is going the 
other way.” 

Jn this connection I hope I may be pardoned for relating 
an incident that occurred during the last month of the last 
campaign, One morning I had occasion to leave my hotel at 
Flint at 5.30 a. m. to take a train. On the way to the train I 
was overtaken by a farmer who lived near Flushing, and who 
knew me. After the morning salutation, he said, “Mr. SATH, 
do you think the next House will be Democratic?” I said, 
“Yes.” His countenance at once changed, and he seemed 
worried. I said, “ Why are you so much concerned?” After 
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a moment's hesitation, he said, “I will tell you; just before the 
last Democratic administration I bought a farm at a fair price, 
but had to run in debt for the same.’ Farm products were so 
low—and he named them one after another, wool at § cents, 
sheep at 50 cents—that he lost the farm, he said. 

After McKinley was elected President, following the last 
Cleveland administration, he purchased another farm at a good 
price, and proceeded to relate what he had received for farm 
products since that time, and as a result of the good times under 
a Republican administration and a protective tariff he had 
been able to pay for his farm and was out of debt, and he 
seemed glad, in addition, to tell me that he had come from his 
home to Flint that morning, 14 miles away, with his automobile. 
I thought the statement of this well-known and reputable gen- 
tleman was worth repeating often, and I proceeded from that 
time on to tell my audiences what this farmer had told me, and 
his statement was received with telling effect, for there were 
so many farmers, as well as others engaged in business, who 
had had similar experiences during that same period. 

I am wondering, if this agreement becomes effective, what 
proportion of the farmers will be riding in automobiles, and in 
this connection I can not refrain from saying that I can not 
understand why some manufacturers of automobiles and farm 
machinery do not take a different view of this proposition, for 
they are surely going to deprive themselves of one of the best 
markets when the American farmer is placed where he will be 
if this agreement becomes a law. I say this, representing, as I 
believe I do, the second, if not the first, largest automobile dis- 
trict in the Union. I have no hesitancy in saying that if the 
American farmer can be let alone millions of automobiles would 
be purchased by them in the next few years, and, better still, 
they would be able to pay for them; and I want to say further 
that by reason of their toil and labor I know of no class of 
people who are better entitled to the same than they, and I ex- 
pect to see in the next few years many farmers having what I 
call a combination automobile, in the nature of the old“ Demo- 
erat wagon,” which can be used for carrying either the products 
of the farm to market or used for passenger purposes, or both, 
and I say hasten the day when this will come, for it will be only 
another pleasure and attraction along with electric railroads, 
rural service, telephones, and so forth, all of which have helped 
to make farm life much more attractive, inviting, and agree- 
able, and has been a source of great help in keeping the boys 
and girls upon the farm instead of their going into the cities. 

And, by the way, what has become of all the efforts that have 
been made in recent years to encourage farming upon broad and 
scientific methods, and pleading with the young people to re- 
main upon the farm? It is only a short time ago when the 
magazines and newspapers of the country bristled with articles 
of this nature, and the best talent was sought for to speak upon 
this subject; and I recall that during his last administration 
President Rooseyelt went on a mission of this kind and spoke 
at the semicentennial celebration of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, located in the district which honors me with a place 
here. I was so impressed with that speech—and am now with 
the good that it has done and is continuing to do—that more 
than once, in public and private, I have said that I wish it 
might be read at least twice every year in every pulpit and 
school throughout the land. 

I want to make an appeal that more attention be given to 
the various agencies of distribution in this country, and when 
this is accomplished, the problem respecting the high cost of 
living will be largely solved. 

I want to make this prediction. If the proposed treaty goes 
through in its present form history will repeat itself in a 
measure. The farmer was just coming into his own, so to 
speak. He was improving his farm, notably his buildings and 
fences, and building up the soil by tile drainage and other 
ways. In order to keep pace with the Canadian farmer, he 
will have to return to a system of robbing the soil if he suc- 
ceeds in profitably meeting this new competition. 

CONSUMERS. 

What is the necessity for this legislation that we are now 
considering? We are told that it is in the interests of the 
consumer, that they may have cheaper food products. The 
farmer is told that by removing the duties on farm products 
the price will not be decreased. And the consumer is also told 
that by reducing the duty on farm products the cost of living 
will be cheaper. Are both of these statements correct? It is 
evident to me that if the duty on farm products is removed 
the same will be decreased in price, but I am not sure, nor do 
I believe, that the consumer is to get relief because of the 
prices which the farmer may receive for his products, nor do I 
believe it was on account of the tariff. During the last cam- 
paign the Republicans and some Democrats frankly told their 


audiences that the high cost of living was world-wide and that 
it was not traceable to the tariff, for if it were, why were they 
suffering from the high cost of living in free-trade England? 
A careful examination of this matter will disclose that the 
consumer has been paying high prices traceable, notably in 
many cases, to freight rates, cold storage, and middlemen. 

I want to quote from the report of Hon. James Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, 1910, page 19: 

“High prices was one of the subjects of my annual report 
for 1909. It was shown that for many years previous to about 
1897, or a little later, the prices of farm products received by 
farmers were even less than the cost of production, and often 
little, if any, above that cost, so that during a long period of 
years the farmer was not thriving. It was shown also that in 
the upward price movement, which began about 1897, the prices 
received by the farmer have advanced in greater degree than 
those received by nearly all other classes of producers. ‘That 
this should have been so was merely a matter of justice to the 
farmer to equalize the reward of his efforts with the rewards 
receiyed in other lines of production.” 

On page 25 and following of the same report, he says: 


„NO GROUND FOR COMPLAINT AGAINST THE FARMER. 


„From the details that have been presented with regard to 
the increase of the prices of farm products between farmer and 
consumer, the conclusion is inevitable that the consumer has no 
well-grounded complaint against the farmer for the prices that 
he pays. 

“PROBLEM FOR CONSUMERS, AND NOT FARMERS, TO REMEDY. 


“After consideration of the elements of the matter it is plain 
that the farmer is not getting an exorbitant price for his prod- 
ucts, and that the cost of distribution from the time of delivery 
at destination by the railroad to delivery to the consumer is the 
feature of the problem of high prices which must present itself 
to the consumer for treatment.” 

The high cost of living can not be traced to the farm, as 
statistics prove that the farmer receives less than 40 per cent 
of what the consumer pays for his product. 

In this connection I want to say that the high cost of living 
is too often mistaken for the cost of high, and many times, ex- 
travagant living. 

I want to give a recent experience of a farmer friend living 
in Ingham County, in my district, who, while visiting in Lansing, 
was asked to go to market and purchase a bushel of potatoes. 
At the market he witnessed the grocer purchase from a farmer 
a load of potatoes at 25 cents per bushel, and no sooner had 
they been unloaded from the wagon than the grocer charged 
the visitor 50 cents per bushel. I am not complaining at what 
the grocer received, but I do want to ask in all fairness, when 
you consider the time, trouble, and expense to which the farmer 
was put in raising and marketing those potatoes, at 25 cents 
per bushel—and I do not know how many miles he drew them 
to market—as compared with the labor and expense of the 
merchant, will it be claimed for a single moment that the 
farmer received an unfair price for his potatoes? Yet the con- 
sumer in this instance paid twice what the farmer received, and 
there were no freight rates and only one middle man. 

Also from an honored constituent of mine whose letter was 
received some weeks ago, wlio says: 

“T think the duty on potatoes is 25 cents per bushel. They 
are selling here at New Hudson for 30 cents per bushel. ‘They . 
are mostly put into sacks costing 74 cents each, or 3 cents per 
bushel; the cost of sacking is 2 cents per bushel; commission 
for the dealer here is 5 cents per bushel; so you see, loaded 
on the car at New Hudson here the cost is 40 cents per bushel; 
now add the railroad freight, say to Detroit, about 4 cents per 
bushel; cartage and commission by commission merchant we 
will say is 6 cents more; this makes a total cost of 50 cents 
per bushel in the hands of the commission merchant in Detroit. 

„The retailer buys of him at 50 cents per bushel, and we will 
say, to be conservative, he retails them at 15 cents per peck, or 
60 cents per bushel, and many of them make 5 pecks out of a 
bushel, and that would mean 75 cents per bushel to the con- 
sumer, So you see the tariff on this one product at the present 
time does not cut much figure; but remove the duty, and if Can- 
ada has a large supply it would glut the market and they 
would be practically worth nothing. One of the great questions 
now is, How can we eliminate these middle men—potatoes sell- 
ing for two and one-half times what the farmer receives?” 

Without wearying you, I want to add the views of another 
constituent who has expressed himself in no uncertain terms: 

“The boy who studies geography will tell you that the great- 
est populations exist in the Northern States, and there are 
above the Mason and Dixon line three-fourths of the population 
of the Union. Now, this market is to be open to the rich agri- 
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cultural lands of Canada; agricultural lands with $1-a-day 
labor against $2-a-day labor in the States, and more often, 
counting the board, $2.50 per day than $2. If the people wish 
to rob the Union of $2,000,000,000 yearly, they could have taken 
it from the Treasury, but the people in favor of this reciprocity 
treaty rob the people of the United States of this immense sum 
and more besides. As the agricultural lands of the Middle 
West and Eastern States were already on the decline and but 
lately on the advance, it means, with cheaper agricultural prod- 
uce, these lands will not only go back in price but also in culti- 
vation, and, in the end, subject to the better agricultural lands 
of Canada with its cheap labor. After this has been necom- 
plished, it will take a quarter of a century to rebuild our Jands, 
due to the beauty of the forensic popular orator. 

“The present high prices of our produce are due to excessive 
freight rates. A car at New York market quotations to-day 
for No. 2 timothy hay at $18 per ton, taking out $5.50 freight, 
$1 commission, $1 for the local dealer profits, $1.25 for pressing, 
leaves the farmer $8.75; No. 1 timothy hay on to-day’s market 
$15 would leave the farmer $9.25 after the farmer runs in debt 
for his farm, pays 6 per cent interest, pays his hired help, and 
taxes. Now, behold the beautiful angel of reciprocity. Canada 
comes in with an enormous crop and 84 a ton off, and the farmer 
has the munificent price, based on New York market to-day, of 
$4.75 for No. 2 timothy hay and $2.25 for No. 1 mixed, to pay 
interest, hired help, taxes, and live off of. It is a beautiful 
thing to enrich the farmer of Canada, open up the greatest 
market on earth, deplete our country of money, and reduce farm 
property one-third, if not more. This is all due to the great 
statesmanship of our leading politicians who, to favor a certain 
element, have advanced it. The laboring man repeats: ‘ Why, 
things will be cheaper.’ But he wants to bear in mind that if 
the farmer makes no money, the market for the manufacturers 
is one-third to one-half gone. This means many a laboring man 
will be turned away, and even if eggs are 5 cents a dozen and 
butter 10 cents a pound, a soup with a lemon must do for him. 
The selfishness of people is apparent. The laboring man has 
been getting good wages, but he wants more. He wants the 
agricultural lands to deliver the produce he eats to his door 
free of cost. The advocates of reciprocity repeat that in years 
to come the matter will readjust itself. 

“Why all this agitation for years; why a turmoil; why not 
leave well enough alone? The present good prices of farm 
products have done wonderful things. The people have gone 
back to the farms, finding a profit there where before there 
was none. The soil has become better, the latest and best im- 
plements of cultivation have been purchased, and the reliance 
on foreign lands to produce practically not needed. Twelve 
years ago, when hay was let in free, the farmer got $3 to $6 
per ton for his hay (buyers lost money at that), 12 cents to 
17 cents a pound for butter, and 10 cents a dozen for his eggs, 
and the result was—he left the farm. 

“If you want free trade for agricultural products, then the 
farmer wants free trade for manufactured articles. The idea 
of shouldering on the farmer the weight of the opulent and 
trusts, the excessive freight rates, and let the merry manu- 
facturing goat go free, as protected by a high tariff wall, is 
certainly the height of unfairness. If the price of farm produce 
was unnecessarily high and our lands could not produce the 
amount needed for the masses, then we had better have reci- 
procity. But at present—butter, 17 cents to 25 cents; eggs, 17 
cents a dozen; flour becoming normal and meat on the decline; 
$9 to $10 a ton for No. 1 timothy hay; rye straw worth $10, 
delivered, New York City—how much cheaper do you want the 
farmer to go and live? Let us look at the other side of it. Farm 
implements higher; all manufactured goods higher, amount- 
ing from $2 to $4 a suit; linens and cotton goods out of sight; 
coal higher; freight rates higher; shoes higher; wages 10 
years ago $1 per day, now $2 to $2.50 per day. Still the people 
high in office want to make a great swat at agriculture and 
prate great things, but they are not telling the people that their 
cost of living has been due more to excessive freight rates to 
pay dividends on watered stock, on manufactured goods and 
protection of trusts, who have raised the prices of every manu- 
factured commodity. This would not do at all. The people who 
have the money blind the rest with their great ideas of benevo- 
lence at the expense of the agricultural community. There is 
not one single good idea in reciprocity at present, and certainly 
none in the future, unless a famine should strike the country.” 

I want to give you now a practical illustration of what has 
been occurring and is now occurring right here in Washington, 
and where five middlemen are employed before the consumer 
gets his products from the producer. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. Louis Allen, president of the Co- 
operative Commercial Orchards of Virginia, for the same. Mr. 


Allen is known to some of the Members of this body, and espe- 
cially to the Members from his own State, and he is a man of 
high character and standing. At the present time he is the 
owner of an apple orchard in Montana with 7,200 trees, and 
who, by reason of his experience, believes that the Shenandoah 
Valley in Virginia is one of the best fields in this country for 
apple orchards. I have said this much of him that you may 
know who he is, and that what he has to say in this connec- 
tion ought to have weight, and I suppose his statement could 
be verified and duplicated over and over again, not only with 
reference to apples, but with practically everything else, that 
is the product of the farm, which clearly shows that the charge 
which is so often made that the farmer is receiving too much 
for his products is not true, when it can be shown that from 
two to five middlemen, with other causes, are the ones who 
have brought the high cost of living to the doorway of the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Allen says: 

“A few figures which show how little of the apple consumer's 
dollar really goes to the producer. The original letters from 
the growers mentioned are on file in my office. 

“F. S. Dunham, of Chelan, Wash., received 883 cents a box 
for Jonathans, which were sold by the fruit dealer at the 
rige of Fourteenth and G Streets NW., Washington, D. O., for 

a box. 

“G.B. Kinney, of Peshastian, Wash., received $1.52 a box for 
apples which were sold in this city for 75 cents a dozen. 

“W. B. Wright, of Peshastian, Wash., received $1.52 a box for 
apples which cost the Washington City retailer $3.25 a box, 
and which he sold for $4.50 a box. 

“S. M. Neher, of Wenatchee, Wash., was paid $1.41 a box for 
apples which were sold to Washington City consumers at 10 
cents each, three for 25 cents. 

„The first middle man in these transactions is the local fruit 
growers’ association. 

“The second, the commission merchant in New York City, 
such as Steinhart & Kelley and Rae & Hatfield. 

“The third, a broker, such as Samuel Haynes, of New York. 

“The fourth, the local wholesale dealer here in Washington 
City, like Mr. Engel; he gets his apples by local freight from 
New York. 

“The fifth, the local Italian fruit dealer or groceryman is 
the fifth middle man to sell the apples to the consumer.” 

Secretary Wilson asks this pertinent question: 

“Why do not consumers buy directly from the farmers? A 
distribution of farm products in this simple way has already 
begun in England, where cooperative organizations of farmers 
are selling by direct consignment to cooperative organizations 
of consumers in cities. 

Farmers cooperative selling associations are numerous in 
this country, but cooperative buying associations among the 
people of cities and towns are few. Aside from buying associa- 
tions, maintained by farmers, hardly any exist in this country. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the consumer has much to do to 
work out his own salyation with regard to the prices that he 
pays. Potatoes were selling last spring, in some places where 
there has been overproduction, for 20 cents, and in some places 
for even 9 cents per bushel at the farm, while at the same time 
city consumers in the East were paying 50 cents to 75 cents 
per bushel, although there was nothing to prevent them from 
combining to buy a carload or more of potatoes directly from 
the grower and for delivery directly to themselves.“ 

I am sure that further comment is unnecessary as to the 
prices which the farmer reccives for his products. 

An urgent appeal is being made to the toiling masses of the 
cities, and they are told that through the adoption of this treaty 
the cost of living will be greatly reduced. They are not told 
that the products from the farm required for the daily needs 
of the ayerage family do not form the principal cost of living, 
and that for every dollar which the laboring man spends for 
products from the farm which come to his table, he spends five 
times that amount for the actual necessities of life. 

I wish I could say to the great multitude of consumers in 
cities and villages that I believed that the enactment of the 
treaty into law would benefit them, but I do not. Grant that it 
will cheapen food prices for the sake of the argument, but you 
must not forget that it may bring about conditions like we had 
a few years ago, when it mattered not how cheap things were, 
you could not get them for yourself and family, for you could 
not sell your labor with which to buy the necessities of life. 

I can not but regard this treaty as one of the most important 
pieces of legislation that has been presented to Congress for 
many years. 

The people of the cities and yillages in some localities seem to 
have an eye single only to their own selfish interests, losing 
sight of the fact that when the farmer prospers it is a pretty 
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sure index that everybody else is prospering. I regret to say 
some manufacturers, still protected by a tariff averaging about 
40 per cent, are redoubling their efforts to have this treaty 
ratified. 

I have been diligent in searching for the best definition for 
reciprocity, but I never knew before that reciprocity means 
giving something for nothing. You, upon the other side of 
the Chamber, claim that reciprocity is an original Democratic 
principle, and that the Republicans have taken it from you. If 
this is Democratic reciprocity, I hope you will take it and 
make the most of it; but I warn you, like the Wilson-Gorman 
bill, it will come back to plague you. 

A word further to our friends upon the other side of the 
Chamber. The slogan of your party for years has been that 
you are a party for “tariff for revenue only ’—a tariff that 
will not give special protection and advantages to special 
classes, and thus build! up in this country great monopolies and 
unwarranted special interests. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, has introduced H. R. 4418, commonly known as 
the farmers’ free-list bill. Lou say you are going to pass it 
This applies to the whole world, which means that, so far as 
Canada is concerned, at Jeast, you are willing to abandon the 
principle of tariff for revenue only with reference to the 
articles mentioned in this free-list bill. 

Now, I want to invite you, as an evidence of your sinccrity 
and good faith, to offer an amendment to this bill, treaty, pact, 
agreement, or whatever you choose to call it, and pass it in 
that form. You can do it, for you have 63 majority, and you 
will get some votes from this side of the Chamber. Please do 
not make the excuse that this is not a bill, but a treaty, and 
that you can not do it, or that this treaty or agreement is so 
sacred that it can not be amended. 

There are those of us who feel that before the proposed treaty 
is enacted into law it should be substantially amended, and it 
seems that the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who, 
during the last session of Congress and for some years previous 
was a member of the Committce on Ways and Means, enter- 
tained similar views and evidently felt the necessity, as well as 
the fairness, of having the agreement amended. In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 14, this year, page 2520, I find 
the following: 

“Mr, CLARK. I wish to suggest to my party fellows that if 
this bill is passed [and that is the bill which is now under 
consideration] it is not the end of the chapter or the end of 
the world. At high noon on the 4th of March we shall 
come into the possession of this House, and if this treaty does 
not go as far as we want it to go, we can then make it go still 
further. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

“Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

“Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

“Mr. Dauzett, The gentleman says his party will come into 
power after the 4th of March. 

“Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In the House. 

“Mr. DALZELL. Suppose this treaty does not pass at this ses- 
sion of Congress. What will his party do with it if it is put 
up to them at the next session of Congress? 

“Mr. CLARK of Missouri. ‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’ [Laughter and applause.] 

“ Mr. DALZELL. Would you pass this bill? 

“Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I think we would amend it and 
pass it” 

So he did have in mind that it should be amended and many 
others are of the same opinion. But we are told when we make 
any suggestions of this nature that it would yitiate the agree- 
ment, and that to change it in any manner or form would pre- 
yent the acceptance of it by the Canadian Parliament. Well 
and good; let that be as it may. Are we more concerned in 
legislating for Canada, for whose people I entertain the great- 
est respect, who pay no taxes here and who are in no way 
interested in our Goyernment, or are we legislating for our own 
people? But to show you that we are entirely warranted in 
making such amendments as we feel in right and justice ought 
to be made to the same, I want to quote from the same date 
and page of the CONGRESSIONAL Record what the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] had to say in this connec- 
tion. The gentleman from Massachusetts was addressing a 
question to Mr. Cnark of Missouri, and said: 

“Ts the gentleman aware that when the reciprocity treaty 
was arranged between France and Canada in 1907 to 1909 that, 
us a matter of fact, the French Senate did amend the treaty in 
a vay important respect and that Canada promptly came to 
terms 


“Mr, Crark of Missouri. That might be. I do not say that 
Canada would not come to terms. 

“Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Then it will not destroy the 
agreement. 

“Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not say that Canada would 
not come to terms if we changed it and I do not say we would 
not come to terms if Canada changed it, but what I do say is 
that if either one of us changes it it must go back to the com- 
missioners again, and that is an endless-chain performance that 
I have no use for.” 

In view of the manifest discrimination and unfairness of 
the treaty, it does seem to me that we are fully warranted in 
making at least one trial, as did the French, to amend this bill. 

In the name of thousands of farmers in my district who, in 
the main, without regard to party, are strongly opposed to the 
passage of this treaty in its present form, and in behalf of the 
millions of farmers in this country, who are entitled to be 
accorded the same treatment as manufacturers and others, I 
protest against the adoption of this treaty. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Remy]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, it is entirely fitting that the 
debate on this measure, which is likely to prove the beginning 
of a reyolution to free the people from industrial bondage, 
should be in progress this day, April 19, the one hundred and 
thirty-sixth anniversary of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, 
that marked the beginning of the American Revolution and was 
the first fight for national freedom. 

This is Patriot’s Day, a legal holiday in Massachusetts, as it 
should be throughout the Union. This is also patriots’ day in 
the House, and may the battle here result as gloriously as the 
memorable one in 1775. 

Some of the new Members of the House who have spoken 
on this most important subject have felt obliged to apologize 
for doing so. It does not appear to me, as one of the new 
Members, necessary to do so, for it is my firm belief that it 
was the desire of the people of this country to see enacted just 
such legislation as this bill proposes that resulted in so many, 
new Members being elected to this Congress. They sent us 
here to help by voice and vote make changes in legislation that 
will bring relief from the burden of trust rule that has en- 
riched the few at the cost of the great mass of the people. 

There is not time in the few minutes allowed me, nor desire 
after the able presentations of the general benefits of this reci- 
procity pact that haye been made, to go into a lengthy dis- 
cussion of this bill. I simply desire to show to those who ap- 
pear to be so solicitous about the farmers; who believe, or, at 
least, say that farmers haye not had opportunity to know what 
this agreement means; who state that the farmers are unor- 
ganized and helpless, how the farmers of Connecticut, a New 
England State, almost a border State, feel and act about it. 

In the Connecticut Legislature, now in session, are 94 mem- 
bers who are farmers. They have there and haye had for 
several sessions a farmers’ club or association, to which only 
those making farming their business can belong. They hold 
stated meetings during the session, at which all matters affect- 
ing farmers, directly or indirectly, are considered carefully, 
They have faithful and competent officers and an executive com- 
mittee who keep watch of all legislation of interest to them 
when introduced and during committee stages. They know 
their business and know it well. 

A resolution was introduced in the present session of the 
Connecticut Legislature indorsing this reciprocity bill when it 
was before the last Congress, scarcely more than a month ago, 
and it passed the house, in which there are more than 90 
farmer members, without a dissenting vote and passed the 
senate with only 6 votes in opposition. That is the record of 
the Republican Legislature of Connecticut and its farmers’ 
association. [Applause.] 

This is not a partisan question, in my opinion. I do not care 
if itis. I do not care whether you call it a Republican measure 
or a Democratic measure. The fact that it was arranged on 
the part of this country by a Republican President makes no 
difference to me. It is a measure along Democratic lines; is 
in accord with Democratic campaign promises that are being 
kept; is in accord with Republican campaign promises that were 
not kept. 

It is a measure that the people of this country, irrespective 
of political belief, are demanding for their relief, and any party 
that may be responsible for its defeat will have to suffer the 
consequences. 
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Good Republicans, basing support on party lines, can vote for 
it because it has the Republican President for its sponsor. 

Good Democrats can yote for it because it has the indorse- 
ment of two party caucuses and the record of years of advo- 


eacy. All can and should vote for it, because it is right and 
calculated to be of benefit to the country at large. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Suertey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4412, 
the Canadian reciprocity bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Waite, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of B. F. Jackson, Sixty-first Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr. UNpERwoop (at 6 o'clock and 45 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until Thursday, April 20, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 258) for the relief of Thomas W. Best; Commit- 
tee on Agriculture discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 742) for the relief of the survivors of the ship- 
wreck of the steamboat Sultana; Committee on Military Affairs 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6080) granting pensions to 
widows of soldiers and sailors of the War with Spain; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 6081) to amend 
the act approved March 23, 1906, entitled “An act making it a 
misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or willfully 
neglect to provide for the support and maintenance by any per- 
son of his wife or of his or her minor children in destitute or 
necessitous circumstances”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 6082) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Bath, in the State of New York; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 6083) to amend an act entitled 
“An act for the widening of Benning Road, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 16, 1908; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 0084) amending section 1608 of the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to amend chapter 55 of an act entitled 
‘An act to establish a Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia, ” approved February 23, 1905; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNBDSSY: A bill (H. R. 6085) providing for 
the discontinuance of the grade of post noncommissioned staff 
officer and creating the grade of warrant officer in lieu thereof; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6086) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Middletown, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 6087) granting pensions to 
members of the military organization of 1862, known as 
“ Squirrel Hunters”; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6088) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge of the district court of the United 
States for the eastern district of Missouri; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 6089) to amend section 1 of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 6090) to further amend 
an act to amend an act to amend section 4400, title 52, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, concerning the regula- 
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tion of steam vessels, approved August 2, 1882, and also to 
amend section 4414, title 52, of the Revised Statutes, “ Regula- 
tion of steam vessels,“ approved March 1, 1895; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6091) to extend the provisions of the ex- 
isting bounty-land laws to the officers and enlisted men, and 
the officers and men of the boat companies, of the Florida Semi- 
nole Indian War; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6092) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to grade and fill certain ponds and lowlands on the military 
reservation at or near Fort Taylor, Key West, Fla. and to 
9 money therefor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. à 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6093) providing for the marking and pro- 
tection of the battlefield known as Dade's massacre,” in Sum- 
ter County, Fla., and for the erection of a monument thereon; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6094) increasing the pensions of those now 
receiving or entitled to pensions under the acts of Congress 
approved July 27, 1892, and June 27, 1902; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: A bill (H. R. 6095) te 
amend section 1044 of the Revised Statutes relating to limita- 
tions in criminal cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 6096) in relation to 
claims arising under the provisions of the captured and aban- 
doned property acts, and for other purposes, and to amend and 
revive the same; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6097) to amend an 
act to compel officers and employees traveling in the interest of 
the Government to file a verified itemized sworn statement of 
their travel allowance with heads of departments, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 6098) to authorize the 
Campbell Lumber Co. to construct a bridge across the St. 
Francis River from a point in Dunklin County, Mo., to a point 
in Clay County, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Resolution (H. Res. 108) for investigation 
of plans of organization and system of deliberative divisions 
in vogue in foreign parliaments, with a view to maintaining the 
deliberative functions of such bodies and the privilege of in- 
dividual members to participate in legislation during its forma- 
tive stages; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS: Resolution (H. Res. 109) to investigate 
the Post Office Department and service; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

By Mr. SIMS: Resolution (H. Res. 110) authorizing Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to prepare certain 
index in relation to advances in rates by carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 71) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 6099) for the relief of 
Charles S. Kelley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6100) granting 
an increase of pension to Lewis Bloom; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6101) granting an increase of pension to 
Adolph Billhardt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6102) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6103) granting an increase of pension to 
James Beistle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6104) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael G. Clapsaddle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6105) granting an increase of pension to 
George D. Edgeton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6106) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Ennis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6107) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6108) granting an increase of pension to 
David Henderson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6109) granting an increase of pension to 
John Herndon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6110) granting an increase of pension to 
Uriah Huber; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6111) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Huff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6112) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Inman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6113) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Karr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6114) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Maskey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6115) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6116) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Mackey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6117) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper D. Ooley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6118) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6119) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey B. Ragon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6120) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua H. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6121) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred J. Reiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6122) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6123) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Tuorrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6124) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel F. ‘Troup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6125) granting an increase of pension to 
eae M. Van Marter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6126) granting an increase of pension to 
John Zedeker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6127) granting a pension to Annie E. 
Farber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6128) for the relief of Hewson L. Peeke; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 6129) granting a pension 
to II. C. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6180) granting a pension to John Lilly; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6131) granting a pension to William C. 
Stanford; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6132) granting a pension to Peter Minor; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6133) granting a pension to Clara W. 
Grlego; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill H. R. 6134) granting a pension to Antonio 
Salazar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6135) granting a pension to Leonisco 
Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6136) granting a pension to Nemecio 
Valencio; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6137) granting a pension to Juan Deciderio 
Valdez; to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6138) granting a pension to Theodor 
Reimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6139) for the relief of Alfred Miller; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6140) for the relief of Rayes Salas; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6141) for the relief of Serapio Romero; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 6142) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Oliver P. Black; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6143) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank O. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 6144) granting a pension to Amanda S. 

Telchman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 6145) correcting military 
8 of Joseph R. Williams; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 6146) granting a pen- 
sion to Peter Miller; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6147) granting a pension to Otto Mehl; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6148) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Friedeck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 6149) for the relief of 
Robert J. Scott; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 6150) granting an increase 
of pension to Willet Teller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6151) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Baughan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6152) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry ©. Zurner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6153) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin C. Rosencrantz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 6154) granting 
a pension to Alice Rothe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6155) granting a pension to George W. 
Erway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6156) granting an increase of pension to 
Math. L. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6157) granting an increase of pension to 
Duane R. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6158) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Older; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6159) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Munn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6160) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bennet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 6161) granting a pension to 
Samuel W. Pescay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 6162) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Waller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6163) granting a pension to Florence 
Chinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 6164) granting an increase 
of pension to Roy E. Knight; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 6165) granting an increase of 
pension to Dennis H. Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6166) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stephan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 6167) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna ©. Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. _ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6168) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Walburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (II. R. 6169) granting a pension to 
Martha Langeley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6170) granting a pension to Jacob B. S. 
Rice; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6171) granting a pension to William P. 
O'Haver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6172) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Bernard F. Morrow; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6173) granting an increase of pension to 
Adeline Summerville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6174) for the relief of E. H. Hoult; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6175) for the relief of Charles L. Barnes; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6176) granting an increase 
of pension to James C. Wildes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6177) for the relief of the estate of H. J. 
Royal, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginin: A bill (H. R. 6178) granting an 
increase of pension to James Manning; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 6179) granting an increase 
of pension to James Earley; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6180) granting an increase of pension to 
Ross M. Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6181) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6182) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Mitzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6183) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin S. Chisman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6184) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Jeffery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6185) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpha H. Shildtz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6186) granting an increase of pension to 
Cicero Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6187) granting an increase of pension to 
E. B. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 6188) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6189) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6190) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph C. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6191) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel B. Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6192) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Hoskins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6193) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6194) granting an increase of pension to 
John Seals; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6195) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Swartwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6196) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Stid; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6197) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Chamberlain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6198) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Hagerman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6199) granting an increase of pension to 
George Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6200) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6201) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Hefling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6202) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Grissinger; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6203) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6204) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander D. Bevan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6205) granting an increase of pension to 
Alex Rhodes; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6206) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses W. Edgar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6207) granting an increase of pension 
Lindley Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensigns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6208) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Dock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6209) granting an increase of pension 
C. L. Poorman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6210) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Host; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6211) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Gooding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6212) granting an increase of pension to 
John Melville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6213) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Kinkade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6214) granting an increase of pension 
Simeon J. Stone; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6215) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6216) granting an increase of pension 
John N. Hanna; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6217) granting an increase of pension 
David Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6218) granting an increase of pension 
Cyrus Spriggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6219) granting an increase of. pension 
George II. Berstler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6220) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6221) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry P. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6222) granting an increase of pension 
Leven B. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6223) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Penn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6224) granting a pension to Hannah J. 
Alexander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6225) granting a pension to Caroline A. 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6226) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 6227) granting an increase 
of pension to Victor M. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ~ 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 6228) granting a pension to 
Lucy Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: A bill (H. R. 6229) re- 
tiring Thomas Harrison, a clerk in the Naval Observatory, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (II. R. 6230) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Henry L. Armstrong; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6231) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Dalrymple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 6232) granting an increase of 
pension to W. C. May; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6233) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles D. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6234) granting an increase of pension to 
Weston Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6235) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin G. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6236) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 6237) for the relief of 
James Coey; to the Committee on War Claims. 

My Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 6238) granting an increase of 
pension to James Dougherty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6239) granting 
an increase of pension to Arthur Branagan; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6240) granting an increase of pension to 
Albin F. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 6241) granting a pen- 
zen to Mrs, Forest Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6242) granting a pension to B. K. Shep- 
herd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6248) granting an increase of pension to 
David S. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6244) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Pierce; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6245) granting an increase of pension to 
David C. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6246) granting a pension to John H. Cald- 
well; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6247) granting a pension to James H. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6248) granting a pension to Lewis A. Coff- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 6249) granting an 
inerease of pension to Daniel B. Boynton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6250) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick A. Galvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 6251) granting an increase of 
pension to Patrick Crowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 6252) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Ella Fales; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6253) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucien E. Kent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6254) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (II. R. 6255) for the relief of Charles 
C. Baumann; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6256) for the relief of George A. Smith; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6257) granting a pension to Paul Kempter; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 6258) granting a pension to 
Adam Hartman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6259) granting a pension to C. W. Barnes; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6260) granting a pension to Fannie F. 
Clark; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 6261) granting an increase of 
pension to David Curfman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6262) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman H. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 6263) granting a pension to 
Phillip D. Hensley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6264) granting a pension to John T. 
Hensley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6265) for the relief of George H. Smythe; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 6266) granting an increase 
of pension to Cornelia A. Mobley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6267) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorin B. Ohlinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6268) granting a pension to Joseph H. 
Waters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6269) for the relief of James D. Butler; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6270) for the relief of Samuel B. Ried; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6271) for the relief of the heirs of Adam 
L. Eichelberger; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6272) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of J. Hill Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (II. R. 6273) granting a pension to 
Robert D. Me Million; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6274) granting a pension to Mary E. Mar- 
shall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

. By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 6275) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob W. Moffitt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6276) granting an increase of pension to 
II. C. Kightlinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6277) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Beck; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6278) granting a pension to Theodore 
Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6279) granting a pension to Charles J. 
Nelson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6280) granting a pension to Lydia Erwin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6281) granting a pension to Mary Terry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A Dill (H. R. 6282) granting an 
increase of pension to James M. Totten; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6283) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles Rossiter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
gions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6284) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6285) for the relief of Thomas B. Smith; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6286) for the relief of the heirs of Adam 
and Noah Brown; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WICKLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 6287) for the relief of the 
estate of Vamalle Basile, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. WEDEMBYER: A bill (H. R. 6288) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Albert Morseman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6289) granting an 
increase of pension to Charlie C. Bane; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6290) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maryin A. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6291) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Porter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6292) granting a pension to Amelia M. 
Lacy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, PTC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Petition of citizens of the State 
of Pennsylvania, requesting the withdrawal of the troops from 
Mexico border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of Cleveland Chamber of Commerce request- 
ing tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Case Bros. and five other 
merchants of Shreye, Ohio, in opposition to the enactment of 
the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BURRE of Wisconsin: Papers to accompany bills 
granting pensions to Duane R, Moore, Henry M. Older, and 
William Bennett, and increasing pension of Frank Munn; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 3299; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 8296; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Women’s Club of West Bend, Wis., for 
the passage of a law for the inyestigation of the communication 
of tuberculosis by dairy products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the Irish-American and German-American 
societies of Kansas City, Mo., against the enactment of a new 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Also, resolution of Association of Army Nurses of the Civil 
War, requesting an increase in monthly allowance of pension to 
$30 per month; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of citizens of the twelfth congres- 
sional district, State of Indiana, protesting against parcels- 
post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Harriet Walburn, for increase pension; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of Women's Club of Monroe, Wis., 
fayoring the repeal of the tax on oleomargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Women’s Club of Monroe, Wis., requesting 
legislation providing for the inspection of dairy and meat ani- 
mals and their products, and of all food products known to 
harbor and spread germs of disease; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, j 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Petitions of business men of Salem, 
Washington County; New Albany, Floyd County; Mitchell, 
Lawrence County; and Paoli, Orange County, all in the State 
of Indiana, against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Resolutions of Berlin Grange, No. 966, 
against the reciprocity agreement; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 2 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petition of employees of the 
Eastern Tale Co. in the State of Vermont, against Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petitions of J. M. McConnell and 11 
others, of Cadiz, Harrison County; Frank Murphy and 15 
others, of Steubenville; H. B. Robinson and 6 others, of Toronto, 
Jefferson County; and M. M, Webster and 5 others, of Scio, 
Harrison County, all in the State of Ohio, against parcels post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Victor M. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petitions of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, of Buffalo, N. X., favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petitions of Henry P. Oxnard, New York; William M. 
Ward, Boston; and John H. Eastwood, of Belleville, N. J., 
Aan Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 

Jeans, 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions of New 
England Shoe Wholesalers’ Association, opposing the proposed 
legislation to place boots, shoes, and leather on the free list; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Niagara Falls Council, No. 51, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Papermakers, against Canadian reci- 
procity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Fisher Grange, No. 790, of Harris- 
ville, Mich., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rey. John R. Gregory and 62 other residents 
of Bay City, Mich., urging the passage of House bill 383, of the 
Sixty-first Congress; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Trafic. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Resolutions of Highland Grange, 
No. 364, Patrons of Husbandry, North Penobscot, Me., against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of A. P. Bradley and others, of 
Carthage, N. Y., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POST: Resolutions of New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
requesting that bagging and ties used in the baling of cotton 
be placed upon the free list; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Resolutions of the Senate of New Jersey 
and New Market Grange, No. 152, Patrons of Husbandry, 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of Savona (N. Y.) Grange, 
No. 802; Pomona Grange, Steuben County, N. X.; and Pratts- 
burg (N. X.) Grange, No. 112, against Canadian reciprocity; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHDEMEYER: Petition of various citizens of the 
State of Michigan protesting against Canadian reciprocity; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Jackson, Manchester, and North- 
ville, all in the State of Michigan, protesting against the rate 
imposed on the Women’s National Weekly; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Albert Morseman, Tipton, Lenawee County, 
State of Michigan, for increase in pension; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 
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SENATE. 


Tuunspay, April 20, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approyed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICH PRESIDENT presented petitions of the congrega- 
tions of the Church of the Brethren, of Harrisonburg, Va.; the 
Church of the Brethren, of Stillwater, Okla.; of the Spring 
Branch Church, of Avery, Mo.; of the Arcadia Congregation of 
the Church of the Brethren, of the Church (Dunkard) of the 
Brethren, and of the National Christian Congress Association of 
America, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict the sale and trafice in opium, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of Local Union No. 51, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Niagara Falls, 
N. V., and of sundry citizens of Ossipee, Swanzey, Franklin, and 
Berlin, all in the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of South Kenil- 
worth and Hampton Park, D. C., praying for the enactment of 
legislation authorizing the construction of a grade crossing at 
Mead Street NE., connecting Minnesota Avenue and Kenilworth 
Ayenue, in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented memorials of Geneseo Grange; 
Lake View Grange, No. 970, of Westport; Stockton Grange, No. 
816; Angelica Grange, No. 108; Akron Grange, No. 903; Still- 
water Grange, No. 681; Honeoye Falls Grange, No. 6; Dewitt- 
yille Grange, No. 480; Cayuga County Pomona Grange; Mara- 
thon Grange, No. 455; Tonia Grange, No. 903; Bristol Valley 
Grange, No. 1080; Canisteo Grange, No. 460; Sylvan Grange, 
No. 825; Columbia County Pomona Grange; Gergen Grange, 
No. 163; Camden Grange; Gowanda Grange, No. 1164; Han- 
over Grange, No. 595; Pittsford Grange, No. 424; Elma Grange, 
No. 1179; South Bristol Grange, No. 1107; Emerald Grange; 
Stafford Grange, No. 418; Alfred Grange, No. 1097; Granger 
Grange; Onondaga County Pomona Grange; Heuvelton Grange, 
No. 047; Gates Grange, No. 421; Bethlehem Grange; Westville 
Grange, No. 540; West Laurens Grange, No. 782; Richfield 
Grange, No, 771; Franklinyille Grange; Bloomingburg Grange, 
No. 1197; Cape Vincent Grange, No. 599; Denmark Grange, No. 
535; Byron Grange, No. 895; La Fargeville Grange, No. 15; 
Sandy Creck Grange, No. 127; Dresden Grange, No. 1167; 
Berlin Grange, No. 966; Highland Grange, No. 22; West Groton 
Grange, No. 818; Perry Grange, No. 1163; Alsten Grange, No. 
1138; Mapleton Grange, No. 613; Phoenix Grange, No. 920; 
Settlement Grange, No. 706; Kent Grange, No. 1145; Elkdale 
Grange; Cazenovia Grange, No. 1048; Clarendon Grange, No. 
1083; Mentz Grange, No. 1156; Susquehanna Valley Grange, 
No. 1182; Upton Lake Grange, No. 802; Glendale Grange, No. 
548; Mertensia Grange; Wallkill River Grange, No. 983; 
Orange County Pomona Grange; Seneca Castle Grange, No. 
859; Russia Grange, No. 680; Hurley Grange, No. 963; Albion 
Center Grange; Plessis Grange, No, 629; Seneca Grange, No. 
284; Cassadaga Grange, No. 659; West Groton Grange, No. 
818; Fiye Corner Grange, No. 1000; Ulster Grange, No. 1065; 
Wawarsing Grange, No. 956; Weedsport Grange, No. 995; 
Floyd Grange, No. 665; Chaumont Grange, No. 855; Mapleton 
Grange, No. 1207; Scotch Bush Grange, No. 699; Pittstown 
Grange, No. 1811; Cottage Grange, No. 829; Ellery Grange, No. 
853; Amherst Grange, No. 1131; Orange County Pomona 
Grange; Tully Grange; Kingsbury Grange, No. 1085; Rathbone 
Grange, No. 656; Clifton Park Grange; East Freetown Grange, 
No. 1187; Kent Grange, No. 1145; Whallonsburg Grange, No. 
954; Westville Grange, No. 1047; Pamelia Grange, No. 68; 
Brockport Grange, No. 93; Subordinate Grange, No. 462; 
Cronomer Valley Grange, No. 982; Amherst Grange, No. 1131; 
Stockbridge Valley Grange, No. 1804; Machias Grange, No. 994; 
Granby Grange, No. 927; Rushville Grange; Marilla Grange, 
No. 1188; Newfane Grange, No. 1159; Darien Grange, No. 1063; 
Towlesyille Grange, No. 430; Bethany Grange, No. 748; Fair- 
port Grange; Almond Grange, No. 1102; East Schuyler Grange, 
No. 576; Gansewort Grange, No. 832; Perch River Grange, No. 
626; Red Hook Grange, No. 918; Little Falls Grange, No. 611; 
West Sandlake Grange, No. 949; Pierstown Grange, No. 793; 
Watertown Grange, No. 7; Wolcott Grange; Delaware County 
Fomona Grange; Clintondale Grange, No. 957; North Manlius 
Grange; Saratoga Grange, No.1209; Merley Grange, No. 988; El- 
bridge Grange, No. 220; Wiccopee Grange; Champlain Grange, 
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No. 383; Penfield Grange, No. 750; Transit Grange, No. 1092; 
Clarksyille Grange, No. 871; Owasco Lake Grange, No. 1074; 
Scottsburg Grange; Orwell Grange, No. 66; Chase Mills Grange, 
No. 985; Otisyille Grange, No. 1020; Jasper Grange, No. 619; 
Albion Grange; Mount Pleasant Grange, No. 349; Barnes Corners 
Grange, No. 85; Ausable Valley Grange, No. 973; Old Chatham 
Grange, No. 925; and Jefferson County Grange, of the Patrons 
of Husbandry; and of sundry citizens of Solvay, Ballston Spa, 
Fort Edward, Syracuse, Albany, Medina, Otisville, Niagara 
Falls, Clay, Westtown, Ithaca, New York, Hillsdale, Belfast, 
Albion, Highland, and Oswego, all in the State of New York, re- 
monstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of John F. Godfrey Post, No. 93, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of California, of 
Pasadena, Oal., praying for the passage of the so-called Sullo- 
way old-age pension bill, which was referred to the Committce 
on Pensions. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented memorials of Narragansett Grange, 
No. 46, Patrons of Husbandry, of Bedford, and of Prospect 
Grange, of Mount Vernon, and sundry citizens of Swanzey, 
Ossipee, Franklin, Berlin, and Walpole, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a joint resolution passed by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado, which I ask may be 
printed in the Record and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 2. 


Resolved by the Senate of the Bighteenth General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Members of the Congress of the United States for the State of Colorado 
be, and they hereby are, requested to advocate in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress the time-honored principle of a tarif for revenue only, in that 
they demand an immediate revision of the tariff by the uction of 
import duties; that articles in competition with trust-controlled prod- 
ucts be placed upon the free list, and material reductions be made in 
the tariff upon the necessities of life, especially upon articles competing 
with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more 3 than 
at home, and graduate reductions be made in such other schedules as 
may be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue basis and render it 
impossible for private monopolies to find shelter behind high protective 
duties, whereby they are enabled to make combinations in restraint of 
honest trade and to raise the prices of the necessities of life to the 
American consumer; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be entered of record of the general 
assembly and copies be forwarded to the Representatives of Colorado 
in the Congress of the United States. 

STEPHEN R. FITZGARRALD, 
President of the Senate. 
GEORGN MCLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved, March 17, 1911. 
SR f OHN F. SHAFROTH, 
the State of Colorado. 
Filed In the office of the secretary of state of the State of Colorado 
on the 18th day of March, A. D. 1911, at 9.40 o'clock a. m. 
JAMES B. PEARCE, Secretary of State, 
‘ By-Titouas F. DILLON, Jr, Deputy. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 34. 


Resolved by the senate, the house concurring, That the governor is 
hereby authorized and requested to protest His Excellency President 
William H. Taft against his approyal of the Weeks bill, passed by the 
United States Senate on February 15 and now before the President for 
his approval or veto, as in the opinion of the General 1 of 
Colorado such bill, if it becomes a law, would be inimical to the best 
interests of the West, as set forth in the senate joint memorial No. 11, 
which passed the senate on February 13, to which reference is hereby 
made. 


J 
Governor of 


STEPHEN R. FITZGARRALD, 
G EARRA of the Senate. 
zonen MCLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


Joux F. SHAFROTH, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Colorado 
on March 7, 1911, 10.46 a. m. 

JAMES B. PEARCE, Secretary of State. 
By Tos. F. DILLON, Jr., Deputy. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a joint memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Forest Reserya- 
tions and the Protection of Game. 


Approved, March 3, 1911. 
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profit to the Government to an extent in keeping with the long- 
established custom and practice of the Government in the sale of lands 
and timber; and except, also, its retention and administration of actual 
timber lands for forestry purposes. 
firming, however, that this State will willingly and effectively pre- 

serve and develop to their greatest efficiency the forests within its 
borders whenever afforded a proprietary right thereto. 

To these features of vital importance to our social, industrial, and 
8 existence we point you, and respectfully pray for relief and 
protection. 


There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 11. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, 
respectfully represent: 

(a) That upon April 28, 1909, this body memorialized you, setting 
forth the injury and injustice inflicted upon the State through the 
maintenance and the administration methods of the forest reserves 
within its exterior borders and praying for relief therefrom. 

(bV) That such prayer has not been granted, nor any indication 
afforded of its favorable consideration. 

(c) That, to the contrary, the officials of the Forest Service have, 
since that date, undertaken to correct the boundaries of the reserves, 
and while haying caused the ellmination of certain of those lands, con- 
temporanecous with such proceedings, they have selected, designated, and 
recommended the addition of other lands—very largely strictly non- 
forest lands—far in excess of the climinations, and which would thereby 
effect a net enlargement of the forest reserves within the State. 

(a) ent the President, in lis message of December 6, 1906, recom- 
mended— 

That the limitation now Imposed upon the Executive which forbids 

_his reserving more forest lands in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Colorado, and Wyoming be repealed.” 

This, presumably, for the purpose of acting upon those recommenda- 
tions and adding such lands to the reserves. 

We feel justified in this conclusion by the evidence of his having so 
proceeded in the Territories, where the said act did not apply. 

In addition to and in enlargement upon that said memorial of April 
23, 1909, we, your memorialists, respectfully represent : 

First. That H. R. 11798, commonly known as the Weeks bill, now 
pending before the Senate, while transparently masquerading as a meas- 
ure pertaining to the navigation of navigable streams, as an excuse for 
violating the Constitution, is in reality an undertaking to extend the 
system of Federal feudalism, under the guise of forest reserves, through- 
out the United States. 

Second. That the provisions of the said bill, if put into effect, would 
deprive the people of this State of the ownership and control of the 
waters of our streams from the head of navigation to their extreme 
source; would place the lands of the forest reserves practically out- 
side the jurisdiction of the State; and would terminate and annul all 
unperfected lands and mining claims on such lands, 

hird. That the waters and the right to their use belong to the people 

of the State under the terms of our constitutlion—a compact accepted 

ot approved by the Federal Government when Colorado came into the 
nion. 

The enjoyment of that ownership and right by the people of the State 
the officials of the Federal Government now undertake to deprive them of, 
because, incidentally, some of the public lands are in proximity thereto, 
and the application of the right of eminent domain by the paramount 
ownership denied. 

The plan of these officials, as pertains to water powers, as cnunciated 
in the last report of the Forester, is a provision for a tax of $1 per 
horsepower per year, by virtue of the arbitrary demand for Federal 
consent to the enjoyment of the people's ownership and right in those 
waters. Any provision whatsocver—as a possible benefit to the people 
in return therefor—in the nature of “ conservation,“ a guarding against 
monopolies, or the protection of the consumer against exorbitant prices, 
is ignored and omitted. It is wholly and entirely a measure to impose 
a Federal tax upon our pepole in the enjoyment of their natural re- 
sourecs. 

The United States Geological Survey estimates the possibilities of 
the water-power development of Colorado at from 1,000,000 to 2,117,000 
horsepower. Accordingly, an annual tax of $1,000,000 to $2,117,000 on 
the 5 8 of our State to the Federal Treasury is of no mean 
proportions. 

Fourth. That the principles involved in the above example, respecting 
Water powers, are no more unjust to the people of our State than those 
forming the basis of the contemplated measures for imposing a like 
Federal tax upon our other natural resources, viz, coal, oll, natural gas, 
phosphates, and other minerals. 

Had these principles been applied from the first, in the administration 
of the public lands of Colorado, and with such royalty as is proposed 
for Alaska, viz, $0.05 per ton, our people the past year would have paid 
into the Federal Treasury $600,000 for the privilege of digging their 
own coal. And, eyentually—based upon the United States Geological 
Survey estimate of Colorado tonnage viz, 371,000,000,000 tons—we 
would pay as stich tax $18,500,000,000. This would effect a perpetual 
tax, und no less unjust than to tax the product of our wheat fields, 

We would further respectfully pe you to reflect that ours is not 
exclusively an agricultural State, nd, in lieu of our territory being a 
vast and rich farming country, to afford us rpetual revenue, with 
which to maintain State governmental institutions, we, as a State, are 
entitled to whatever governmental revenue there may be arising from 
our natural resources, 

Fifth. That the vast territory of public domain assumedly ordaincd 
to be administered in perpetuity; the great diversity of governmental 
undertakings incident thereto; the enormous business interests of our 
people involved; and the large number of penis affected thereby de- 
mand that the government of the public domain be through definite 
laws and with readily available judicial hearings. 

As an Instance in illustration of this we po nt to the recent ruling 
of the Secretary of the Interior, reversing the ruling of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, permitting settlement upon the former 
lands of the Ute Indians, in the western portion of our State. ‘This, like 
hundreds of others, was purcly a legal question and should have gone 
to the courts in the first instance. 

When it is contemplated that our mines, water power, oll, gas, phos- 
phates, and other industries are to be subject to the supervision and 
domination of subordinate Federal 8 provision for the application 
of definite laws and relief through readily available judicial hearings 
should likewise be contemplated. $ 

Sixth. That, in the ultimate, we adhere to the principle—and we 
believe it sustained by the Constitution—of Government ownership of 
the public lands as a trust, for their disposal; State authority in the 
regulation of the use of, and State bencfit to all governmental profit or 
revenue arising from, the natural resources within the State, except 


STEPHEN R. FITZGARRALD, 
President of the Senate. 
GEORGE MCLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved, March 8, 1911. 
Joun F. SHAFROTH, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado, which I ask may be printed 
in the Record and referred to the Committee on Forest Reserya- 
tions and the Pretection of Game. 
here being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 22. 


Be tt resolved by the Senate of the Legislature of the State of Colo- 
rado (the House of Representatives concurring) : 7 

Whereas the Yellowstone National Park is nature's great wonderland, 
of very great interest to the whole people, and therefore has become 
the summer Mecca of many hundreds of persons of yaried financial 
condition; and 

Whereas it has come to our knowledge that certain concessions have 
been granted therein which are Jae monopolistic of the hotel 
and transportation business, and that said hotels make it a rule not 
to furnish accommodations to such people as see fit to travel in their 
own conveyance or who W in any way to enjoy the 3 of 
the park without patronizing the transportation lines; an 

Whereas travel by automobile has become quite universal and as 
safe as by horse and carriage, and the roads of the park are suitable 
to both means of conveyance; and 

Whereas the good-roads movement is resulting in the building of 
roads through the States surrounding the park, aided and fostered 
largely by reason of the demand therefor by automobile owners touring 
the scenic routes through those States to the park: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the honorable Secretary of the Interior Department 
be, and he is hereby, 8 requested to require said hotels to be 
conducted in the interest and for the accommodation of the traveling 
public regardless of their means of conveyance in, about, or bees So 
said park, and that said transportation lines be conducted in the in- 
terest and for the accommodation of the traveling public regardless 
of whether or not such travelers patronize said hotels; and be it further 

Resolved, That said Secretary be, and he is hereby, requested to 
change the rules of the Interior Department regarding the present 
limitation upon means of conveyance which may be used in the park, 
so that automobiles may hereafter be used by the owners thereof or 
others in the park. 

The secretary of state Is hereby directed to send a certified copy of 
these resolutions to the Secretary of the Interior Department and to 
ench Member of the congressional delegation in Congress from this 
State. 


STEPHEN R. FITZGARALD, 
President of the Senate. 
GEORGE MCLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved, March 3, 1911, 
Jonx F. Srarnorn, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 
Filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Colorado 
on March 7, 1911, 10.45 a. m. 
James B. Pearce, Secretary of State. 
By Tuos. F. DILLON, Jr., Deputy. 


Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Trade of Brockton, Mass., remonstrating against placing boots 
and shoes on the free list. I ask that the resolutions be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


BROCKTON, MASS., April 17, 1911. 
Senator Henry Canor Lope, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sin: Pursuant to a vote of the Brockton Board of Trade, 
the following resolutions are respectfully submitted for your earnest 
consideration: 

“Whereas advices from Washington are to the effect that the farm- 
ers’ free-list bill, so called, includes a provision to place boots and shoes 
on the free list, thereby enabling manufacturers in Canada and other 
ARE 3 to bring their product into the United States free of 

uty; an 

“ Whereas the passage of the bill with this provision would operate 
greatly to the detriment of one of New England’s most important indus- 
tries, namely, the manufacture of boots and shoes: 

“Resolved, That the Brockton Board of Trade registers its emphatic 
protest against this proposed legislation, on the ground that it would 
most serlously cripple this important industry without furnishing ade- 
quate compensating good to this or any other part of this country. 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to Senators Henny 
CABOT LODGE and WINTHROP Murray CRANR and Representative ROBERT 
O. Harris, and that a copy be sent to the secretary of the New England 
Federation of Business Organizations, with a request that the matter 
be put before that body and its affiliated organizations and similar 
action requested at once.” 

Very respectfully, A. H. ANDREWS, President. 
ELkOY S. THOMPSON, Secretary, 
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Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions adopted by the New Eng- 
Jand Shoe Wholesalers’ Association, remonstrating against 
placing leather, boots, and shoes on the free list. I ask that the 
resolutions be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Boston, Mass., April 1}, 1911. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE. 


Dear Sin: I beg to notify you that the following resolution in oppo- 
sition to the proposal to place Jeather and boots and shocs on the free 
list was unanimously . by the New England Shoe Wholesalers’ 
Association at a meeting held in this city yesterday: 

“Whereas it appears from the published reports from Washington 
that the Democratic majority in the National House of Representatives 
contemplates making an effort to place leather and boots and shoes on 
the free list: Be it 

“Resolved, That the 8 of this association is hereby instructed 
to communicate with our New England Senators and Representatives in 


Congress, urging them to strongly oppose such a proposal as being a 


menace to the prosperity of our American leather and shoe manufactur- 
ing adnate aag to the welfare of the thousands of wage earners em- 
si ‘trusting you will do everything in your power to avert this threat- 
ened blow to our American shoe and leather industry, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
Tiros F. ANDERSON, Scerctary. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry farmers and 
business men of Minnesota, remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of Hurricane Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Overbrook, Kans, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a petition of Peidmont Lodge, No. 
136, International Association of Machinists, of Salisbury, N. C., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union of 
Asheville, N. C., remonstrating against any intervention on the 
part of the United States in Mexico, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of 2,141 citizens of New York 
City, 1,854 citizens of Albany, 1,172 citizens of Cohoes and 
Waterford, 452 citizens of Troy, 308 citizens of Long Island 
City, 257 citizens of Oneida, 145 citizens of Schenectady, 134 
citizens of Syracuse, and 51 citizens of Glens Falls, all in the 
State of New York, praying for the establishment of a national 
department of public health, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a memorial of sundry farmers and 
business men of Minnesota, remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of Local Union No. 51, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers, of Niagara Falls, N. X., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco, Cal, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
equalize the duty on tea, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. PAGE presented memorials of C. M. Belden and sundry 
citizens of Milton, Vt., remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

OFFICIAL MAIL OF THE ORGANIZED MILITIA. 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 844) to extend the free trans- 
mission through the mails of official mail matter of the Organ- 
ized Militia of the several States, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, which was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 1828) for the relief of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 1329) for the relief of Daniel W. Boutwell; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1330) for the relief of Joseph B. Riley, alias 
Thomas B. Keesy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1331) granting an increase of pension to Agnes 
Puckett; and 5 

A bill (S. 1332) granting an increase of pension to Dudley C. 
Rutledge (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr, GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 1333) to provide for the erection at the National 
Capital of a monument to the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 1334) to authorize the extension and widening of 
Colorado Avenue NW., from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth 
Street, and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot No. 800, square 
No. 2718 (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1335) to create a board of accountancy for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1336) to provide for the payment of the debt of the 
District of Columbia, and to provide for permanent improve- 
ments, and for other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 1337) authorizing the President to nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
Lloyd L. R. Krebs, late a captain in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army, a major in the Medical Corps on the re- 
tired list, and increasing the retired list by one for the pur- 
poses of this act (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 3 

A bill (S. 1338) granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
Wigger (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 1839) for the promotion of Capt. Lewis D. Greene, 
of the Regular Army of the United States; 

A bill (S. 1840) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of John Murtaugh; and 

A bill (S. 1341) to correct the military record of Isaac W. 
Reed; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1342) to renew and extend certain letters patent; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 1343) for the relief of the heirs of Joannis O. 
Harris; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1344) for the relief of John Mullin; and 

A bill (S. 1345) for the relief of Elizabeth L. W. Bailey, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of David W. Bailey, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1846) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
V. Carey; 

A bill (S. 1847) granting an increase of pension to Marion 
Campbell; 

A bill (S. 1848) granting a pension to James C. Moorhead; 

A bill (S. 1849) granting an increase of pension to James J. 
Poyner ; 

Fa A bill (S. 1350) granting an increase of pension to Daniel C. 
rover; 

A bill (S. 1351) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Burgett; 

A bill (S. 1852) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Foster; 

A bill (S. 1383) granting an increase of pension to Newton T. 
Burnett; 

A bill (S. 1354) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Curtis; 

A bill (S. 1855) granting an increase of pension to Mollie E. 
Jenkins; and 

A bill (S. 1356) granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. 
Wilkey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 1357) granting an increase of pension to Orson P. 
Matthews (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1358) granting an increase of pension to Benajah 
P. Stubbs (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1859) granting an increase of pension to Anderson 
C. Jones (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1860) granting an increase of pension to George 
Hollederer (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 1861) for the relief of John H. Dawe; and 

A bill (S. 1362) for the relief of Frances Gurley Elderkin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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A bill (S. 1363) granting an inerease of pension to John E. 
Cram; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 1864) granting a pension to Mary A. Dodds; and 

A bill (S. 1365) granting an increase of pension to Gottlieb 
Ruge, alias George Ruge; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. CURTIS. At the request of the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Carp] I introduce a bill amending section 1608 
of the act of Congress entitled “An act to amend chapter 55 of 
an act entitled ‘An act to establish a Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’” approved February 23, 1905. 

The VIGE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, if there be no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood that it was to go to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Those bills have always gone to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Minnesota indicated on the 
bill that he would like to have it go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the refer- 
ence will be to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I will have to object. It has been 
the uniform custom to send those bills to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I suggest that the bill be withdrawn 
until the Senator from Minnesota comes in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be withdrawn for the 
present. 

By Mr. CLAPP, subsequently: 

A bill (S. 1866) amending section 1608f of the act of Con- 
gress entitled An act to amend chapter 55 of an act entitled 
‘An act to establish a Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia,’” approved February 23, 1905. 

Mr. CLAPP. I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Minnesota 
what the bill particularly relates to. The title does not de- 
velop it. 

Mr. CLAPP. It relates to changing the code with reference 
to serving notice in condemnation proceedings. My clerk had 
it noted to be referred to the Senator's committee. Relating 
to the code, I thought it naturally should go to the Judiciary 
Committee. The Senator from Kansas having advised me of the 
desire of the Senator from New Hampshire, I have changed it. 
The matter of its reference is wholly immaterial to me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have in the District of Columbia 
Committee a subcommittee on the judiciary, and I think the bill 
ought to go to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 1867) granting an increase of pension to William 
J. Perkins; and 

A bill (S. 1868) granting an increase of pension to J. W. 
Barnes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 1309) to provide for an increased annual appro- 
priation for agricultural experiment stations, to be used in re- 
searches in home economics, and regulating the expenditure 
thereof; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 1370) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Moylan O. Fox, executor and trustce of 
eine of Joab Lawrence, deceased; to the Committee on 

aims. 

A bill (S. 1871) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Weaver (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1372) granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Brobst; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1373) amending section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal of 
public Jands in certain States and Territories to the construction 
of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands,” approved 
June 17, 1902; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands. 

A bill (S. 1874) giving to the soldiers and sailors of the wars 
of the United States a preference right to enter lands hereafter 
thrown open to settlement and entry; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 1875) authorizing the increase of the limit of cost 
for a site for the public building at Bayonne, N. J., to $75,000; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 1876) to provide for a commission to investigate 
commissions and to make recommendations concerning the 
same; to the Committee on Public Expenditures, 

A bill (S. 1877) to prescribe the conditions under which cor- 
porations may engage in interstate commerce, and to provide 
penalties for otherwise engaging in the same; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. s 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 1378) requiring alien immigrants to come to the 
United States in vessels of American registry, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 1879) making appropriation to compensate Key 
West, Mla., for lands of the city taken for the use of the Gov- 
ernment; and 

A bill (S. 1380) to authorize the location of a branch home 
for disabled volunteer soldiers, sailors, and marines in the 
State of Florida; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1881) providing for a survey of the unsuryeyed 
lands known as the Everglades of Florida; 2 

A bill (S. 1882) providing for the releasing of the claim of 
the United States Government to arpent lot No. 87, in the old 
city of Pensacola, Fla.; and 

A bill (S. 1383) for the relief of A. Purdee; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 1884) for the relief of William Mickler; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1885) providing for the construction of a sea wall 
on Santa Rosa Island, Fla.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1886) to provide for a site and a public building 
at Lakeland, Fla.; to the Committee on Public Bulldings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1387) granting a pension to Palen S. Colson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 1388) to provide for the construction, maintenance, 
and Improvement of post roads and rural delivery routes 
through the cooperation and joint action of the National Goy- 
ernment and the several States in which such post roads or 
rural delivery routes may be established; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

A bill (S. 1389) for the relief of Arsene Camille Flory, widow 
of Elie Henri Flory, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

(For Mr. FOSTER) : ' 

A bill (S. 1390) providing for an increase of salary for the 
appraiser of merchandise at the port of New Orleans; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A pill (S. 1391) providing for an increase of salary for the 
United States marshal for the eastern district of Louisiana; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1892) for the relief of Charles P. Johnston, his 
heirs or assignees, to locate outstanding and unsatisfied mili- 
tary bounty-land warrants and unsatisfied certificates of loca- 
tion heretofore issued by the United States under the closing 
part of section 3 of the act of June 2, 1858 (11 Stats., 294) ; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 1393) for the relief of John Wise; 

A bill (S. 1894) for the relief of John G. Young; 

A bill (S. 1395) for the relief of William Foy and H. B. 
Lane, executor of Mrs. II. B. Lane; 

A bill (S. 1896) for the relief of W. B. Whitfield; 

A bill (S. 1897) for the relief of John Burke Morris; 

A bill (S. 1898) for the relief of the heirs and distributees of 
H. W. Hargrove; 

Fe bill (S. 1399) for the relief of the estate of William O. 

Wis; 

A bill (S. 1400) for the relief of Sidney T. Dupuy and 
George R. Dupuy the only surviving heirs of George R. Dupuy, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1401) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in favor of Harriet Andrews; 

A bill (8. 1402) for the relief of George A. Russell, adminis- 
trator of Stephen Chadwick, deceased; 

y A bill (S. 1403) for the relief of the estate of W. F. San- 
erson; 

A bill (S. 1404) for the relief of Mary J. Tatham, heir of 
Robert D. McCombs, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1405) for the relief of heirs or estate of William 
R. Tatum, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1406) for the relief of the heirs of Isaac Brown; 

A bill (S. 1407) for the relief of the heirs of William Parks, 
deceased ; 
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A bill (S. 1408) for the relief of the heirs of Felix B. Parks, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1409) for the relief of the estate of Thomas W. 
Maides, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1410) for the relief of Thomas Monteith; 

A bill (S. 1411) for the relief of Frederick Pate; 

A bill (S. 1412) for the relief of William Lewis Bryan; 

A bill (S. 1413) for the relief of Frank Gibble; 

A bill (S. 1414) for the relief of the heirs of Mary Leecraft; 

A bill (S. 1415) for the relief of Fannie E. Gardner; 

A bill (S. 1416) for the relief of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co.; 

A bill (S. 1417) for the relief of the estate of L. G. Smith, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1418) for the relief of George Jerkins; 

A bill (S. 1419) for the relief of Ben Pigott; 

A bill (S. 1420) for the relief of L. A. Garner, administrator 
of Samuel C. Garner, deceased; 
B is bill (S. 1421) for the relief of I. F. Hill, executor of W. E. 

A bill (S. 1422) for the relief of James F. White; 

A bill (S. 1423) for the relief of J. A. Denny; 

A bill (S, 1424) for the relief of W. J. Craddock; 

A bill (S. 1425) for the relief of the heirs of Mary Everitt, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 1426) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy Barfield, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1427) for the relief of Franklin Foy; 

A bill (S. 1428) for the relief of Walter T. Dough; 

A bill (S. 1429) for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt, widow of 
Eli A. Moffitt; 

A bill (S. 1430) for the relief of the estate of H. D. Coley, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1431) for the relief of John L. Brown and the 
estates of A. T. Redditt and William G. Judkins; 

A bill (S. 1482) for the relief of the estate 0 Thomas S. 
Howard, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1433) for the relief of E. M. Felts; 

A bill (S. 1434) for the relief of David J. Middleton; 

A bill (S. 1435) for the relief of the estate of John Henry 
Jackson, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1436) for the relief of Mrs. A. M. Bacon; 

A bill (S. 1487) for the relief of the heirs of Lemuel Free- 
man, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1438) for the relief of Joseph B. Banks; 

A bill (S. 1439) for the relief of the estate of D. L. Pritch- 
ard, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1440) for the relief of the heirs of John H. Rich- 
ardson, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1441) for the relief of the heirs of Cicero M. 
Davis; 

A pill (S. 1442) for the relief of C. G. Perkins; 

A bill (S. 1448) for the relief of the widow of R. D. Hay; 

A bill (S. 1444) for the relief of the heirs of John S. A Akin, 
Arthus Ipock, and John T. Ipock; 

A bill (S. 1445) for the relief of the heirs of D. W. Morton; 

(By request.) A bill (S. 1446) for the relief of William C. 
Staples; 

A bill (S. 1447) for the relief of Thomas D. Meares, admin- 
istrator of Armand D. Young, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1448) for the relief of Sidney Maxwell; and 

A bill (S. 1449) for the relief of Calvin J. Cowles; 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1450) for the relief of John E. Griffin; 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1451) granting an increase of pension to Jacob ©. 
Ramsey; 

A bill (S. 1452) granting a pension to James Carroll; 
z A bill (S. 1453) granting an increase of pension to Hezekiah 

. Rice; 

A bill (S. 1454) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Freeman; 

A bill (S. 1455 
Clark 

A bill (S. 1456) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Madison Pruitt; 

A bill (8. 1457) granting a pension to Jerry Ramsey; 

A bill (S. 1458) granting a pension to Robert H. Cowan; 

A bill (S. 1459) granting a pension to Stephen Rice; 

A bill (S. 1460) granting a pension to Edward W. Trice; 

A bill (S. 1461) granting an increase of pension to Malinda 
Bradburn; 

A bill (8. 1462) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
H. Revis; 

A bill (S. 1463) granting a pension to Mary Church; 


to the 
to the 


5) granting an increase of pension to John 


A bill (S. 1464) granting a pension to Mary E. Gosnell; 

A bill (S, 1465) granting a pension to Henry Young; 

A bill (S. 1466) granting an increase of pension to Silas A, 
Carpenter ; 
eee bill (S. 1467) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 

ite 

A pill (S. 1468) granting an increase of pension to William 
Norton; 

Sa bili (S. 1469) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


Ai bin (S. 1470) granting an increase of pension to Enoch 
ector; 

A bill (S. 1471) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Stanley; 

A bill (S. 1472) granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. 
Wilson ; 

A bill (S. 1473) granting a pension to Christopher M. 
Saunders (with accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 1474) granting a pension to Greenwood Griffin 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 1475) granting an increase of pension to Amos Hoy ; 
and 

A pill (S. 1476) granting a pension to John Devinney; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 1477) granting an increase of pension to Milton I. 
Woodard ; 

A bill (s. 1478) granting a pension to Anna Gewinner; 

A bill (S. 1479) granting an increase of pension to John 
Dineen; 

A bill (S. 1480) granting a pension to J. L. Cooper; and 

A bill (S. 1481) granting an increase of pension to James 
Tompach; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 1482) granting an increase of pension to Mary S. 
Tucker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 1483) for the relief of Thomas Jory, Jarry, or 
Jury; 

A bill (S. 1484) for the relief of Ferdinand Tobe; 

A bill (S. 1485) for the relief of William Mullally; and 

A pill (S. 1486) to correct the military record of George G. 
Patterson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1487) for the relief of David W. Stockstill; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1488) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
McElroy; and 

A bill (S. 1489) granting an increase of pension to William 
L. Morris; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. "ROOT: 

A bill (S. 1490) to give effect to the fifth article of the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, signed January 
11, 1909; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 1491) to make further provision for the accommo- 
dation of the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce and 
Labor; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A vill (S. 1492) granting an increase of pension to Ashel E. 
Dickinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (S. 1493) for the relief of the Georgia Railroad & 
Banking Co.; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 1494) for the relief of Eugene J. O'Conner and 
J. B. Schweers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 1495) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Greer; 

A bill (S. 1496) granting an increase of pension to George 
Richards; 

A bill (S. 1497) granting an increase of pension to James 
Deselm ; 

A bill (S. 1498) granting an increase of pension to Simon C, 
Strickland ; 

A bill (8. 1499) granting an increase of pension to Clem 
Reid; 

A bin (S. 1500) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Grisinger; and 

A bill (S. 1501) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Stratton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A pin (S. 1502) to correct the military record of Robert D. 
Magill; 

A bill (S. 1503) to correct the military record of Daniel ©, 
Graeber; and 
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A bill (S. 1504) to grant an honorable discharge to John 
Flaherty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1505) for the relief of certain officers on the retired 
list of the United States Navy; and 

A bill (S. 1506) to correct the naval record of John Lindsay; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1507) for the relief of the Pennsylvania Engineer- 
ing Co., of the city of Philadelphia; 

A bill (S. 1508) for the relief of the estate of Eliza B. Hause; 


and 

A bill (S. 1509) for the relief of Mary Cairney; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1510) granting a pension to Sarah M. Chandler; 

A bill (S. 1511) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Larkins; 

A bill (S. 1512) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Henninger; 

A bill (S. 1513) granting an increase of pension to Samuel A. 
Wehr; 

A bill (S. 1514) to increase the pension of those who have 
lost limbs or have been totally disabled in the same in the 
military or naval service of the United States during the War 
of the Rebellion; 

A bill (S. 1515) granting a pension to Lucy M. Cooke; 

A bill (S. 1516) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
F. Deivert (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1517) granting a pension to James H. Foote (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 1518) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
5 (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 1519) providing an additional 1,000,000 acres of 
land for the State of Oregon under the provisions of the Carey 
Act, permitting the drainage of certain swamp and submerged 
lands, and granting such lands to said State; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 1520) to remit the duty on pictorial windows to be 
imported by the Gate of Heaven Church, South Boston, Mass. 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 1521) granting a pension to Seth H. Shurtleff (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1522) granting an increase of pension to Woodbury 
Day (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committce on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 1523) to constitute intoxicating liquors a special 
class of commodities and to regulate the interstate-commerce 
shipments of such liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A Dill (S. 1524) to authorize the construction and main- 
tenance of a dam or dams across the Kansas River in Western 
Shawnee County, or in Wabaunsee County, in the State of Kan- 
sas (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

A bill (S. 1525) for the relief of John C. Farrell; and 

A bill (S. 1526) for the relief of E. N. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1527) to correct the military record of William H. 
Gage; to the Committce on Military Affairs. 
ors 1 (S. 1528) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 

. Duff; 

A bill (S. 1529) granting an increase of pension to Smith A. 
Nicholson; 

8 A ee (S. 1530) granting an increase of pension to Simpson 
ossett; 

ae bill (S. 1531) granting an increase of pension to John 
ge; 

A bill (S. 1532) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Carpenter; 

A bill (S. 1533) granting an increase of pension to B. A. 
Makepeace; 

A bill (S. 1584) granting an increase of pension to James 
Dodwell (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 1535) granting a pension to Mrs. F. S. Cowan 
(with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 1536) granting a pension to Laura K. Briggs (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THORNTON (for Mr. Fosrer) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to return to the State of Louisiana the original ordi- 
nance of secession; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to discontinue the printing 
of private pension bills; to the Committee on Printing. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. BURTON, it was 


Ordered, That Lena D. Nickerson be authorized to withdraw from 
the files of the Senate the papers in the ease of Azor II. Nickerson 
(S. 5144, Gist Cong.), no adverse report haying been made thereon. 

On motion of Mr. CURTIS, it was 


Ordered, That permission is hereby granted to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the papers in the case of Samuel D. Jarman, late of 
Company F, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, no 
adverse report haying been made upon the same. 

Ordered, That permission be hereby granted to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the papers in the case of Lucinda P. Fayette (S. 
2642, GOth Cong., ist sess.), granting a pension to, no adverse report 
having been made upon the same. 


AFFAIES IN MEXICO, 


Mr. CULBERSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
21), which was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


Resolved, It is the sense of the Senate: a That intervention by 
the United States in the existing revolution in Mexico would be without 
justification and contrary to the settled principles of this Government 
of noninterference in the domestic concerns of other countries; (2) that 
the extent to which the United States should go in the present emer- 
gency in Mexico is to enforce their neutrality laws with vigor and 
fully protect life and property within their limits along the Mexican 
boundary line. The rights of citizens of the United States residing in 
Mexico are those of neutrals in belligerent territory. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 22), which was read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiclary, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be authorized, during the Sixty-second Congress, to send for 
persons and pers, to administer caths, to employ a stenographer to 
report such fearing as may be had in connection with any subject 
that may be pending before said committee, and to have such hearings 

rinted for the use of the committee; that the expenses of such hear- 

s be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the 
said committee and all subcommittees thereof may sit during the ses- 
sions of the Senate. 


CHUGACH NATIONAL FOREST LANDS, ALASKA. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 23), which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he Benoy 5 
directed to transmit to the Senate a list of all claims, locations, filings 
or entries made under lands withdrawn from the Chugach National 
Forest in Alaska and “restored to the public domain” by the Execn- 
tive order of October 28, 1910 (No. 1260), giving the date of cach 
claim, location, filing, or entry, and the name of the person or persons 
who made the same and any and all action taken thereon, and if sol- 
dicr’s additional homestead scrip was used in acquiring any right 
therein to give the name of the soldier to whom each scrip certificate 
so usod was issued, the amount of land taken under such certificate, 
and the name of each claimant or entryman who used the scrip cer- 
tificate. Also what, if any, assignments of any of such claims, loca- 
tions, filings, or entries have been made, and to whom. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I call up the motion en- 
tered on Monday last to refer the joint resolution respecting 
the election of Senators by the people to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas moves to 
refer to the Committee on the Judiciary the joint resolution 
referred to, which will be read the second time by its title. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be 
elected by the people of the several States was read the second 
time by its title. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I do not rise to oppose 
the motion; but I do think that a statement should be made so 
that there may be no confusion in the future regarding the 
reference of resolutions of this character. I think that an ex- 
amination of the record will show that for 40 years every 
resolution of this character had been referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections until the last session of Congress, 
when, at the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, a similar resolution was referred to that com- 
mittee. No debate was had at that time, and no objection was 
made. 

If it is to be the policy of the Senate in the future to refer 
resolutions providing for amendments to the Constitution on 
questions relating to elections to the Committee on the Judiciary 
rather than to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I 
think it ought to be fully understood, so that there may be no 
confusion whatever. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections during these 40 
years has been presided over by men like Senator Morton of 
Indiana, from the year 1872 to 1877, followed by Mr. Wadleigh 
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until 1880; by Mr. Saulsbury, from 1880 to 1881; by Mr. Hoar, 
from 1882 to 1893, a period of 11 years; by Mr. Vance, from 
1893 to 1894; by Mr. Gray, from 1894 to 1895; by Mr. Mitchell 
of Oregon, from 1896 to 1897; by Senator Chandler of New 
Hampshire, from 1897 to 1901; and from 1901 to 1911 by the 
former Senator from Michigan, Mr. Burrows. 

During that period a number of different resolutions of this 
character have been referred to that committee. Elaborate re- 
ports have been made upon them, some favorable and some 
adverse. Were it not for the fact that, through an inad- 
vertence, during the last session a similar resolution went to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I do not think any question 
as to the reference of this joint resolution would have been 
raised. But that resolution went to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, received the consideration of that committee, was 
reported and debated, and now at this session several resolu- 
tions introduced into this body have also been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, while the House joint resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 

Mr, CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, in order that the facts 
from the record may go in with the statement of the Senator 
from Vermont, I will ask his leave to say that I have a memo- 
randum, furnished by the Assistant Librarian of the Senate, 
which shows that since 1871 out of 22 resolutions on this subject 
which have been presented and referred, 3 of them have 
been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, the first in 
1886, the next in 1898, and then the one to which the Senator 
from Vermont has just now alluded. I simply make that as 
a statement from the record of the Senate itself. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. What became of the other 19 reso- 
lutions? 

Mr. CULBERSON. They were referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Yes. Mr. President, as I stated in the 
beginning, so far as I am concerned personally it makes very 
little difference to which committee the joint resolution shall 
be referred, as I am a member of both of these committees, 
but I did think it better that before this motion should be 
adopted the Senate should be fully informed of the action of 
the Senate during the 40 years I have mentioned. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, in my judgment every pro- 
posed amendinent to the Constitution ought to be considered by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and the fact that such 
resolutions as this haye heretofore been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections does not affect my judgment 
in that respect. It happens now to be true that the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections is composed of lawyers, and that is 
always apt to be the case; but if a resolution of this character 
must go to that committee, then an amendment of some other 
character would be referred to the committee supposed to have 
jurisdiction over that subject. The other committees may or 
may not be composed of lawyers, and yet I hardly think that 
any Senator will gravely doubt the advisability, not to say the 
wisdom, of haying matters so vital as proposed amendments to 
the Constitution considered by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. That committee always has been and is now composed 
of excellent lawyers, and it is to be hoped that it will always 
include in its membership the ablest lawyers of this body. 

Without intending to invite any debate on another question, I 
am moved to say that if the amendment to the Constitution pro- 
posing an income tax had been subjected to the scrutiny of the 
Committee on the Judiciary it would not have since its sub- 
mission been subjected to some of the arguments which haye 
been urged against it. That circumstance, concurring with 
what I believe to be general propriety, moves me to believe that 
the motion of my collengue [Mr. CuLperson] ought to be 
adopted; and I say that the more readily because, unlike the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILILINGHAN], I am not a member 
of both committees. I am a member of the committee to which 
the joint resolution has been referred, and I am not a member 
of the committee to which, in my judgment, it ought to be 
referred. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] to refer 
the joint resolution to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONSTITUTIONS OF NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is my intention to address the 
Senate to-day on the resolution I offered Monday last respect- 
ing the relations of this country with Mexico. But the Senator 
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from California [Mr. Works] has given notice of his intention 
and desire to address the Senate at this time on another sub- 
ject, and as a matter of courtesy to him I will yield the floor 
until he has concluded. 

Mr. WORKS. I desire to express my appreciation of the 
kindness and courtesy of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
STONE] in giving way to me on this occasion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) approving the constitutions 
formed by the constitutional conventions of the Territory of 
New Mexico and the Territory of Arizona: 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am a new Member of this body. 
There is a belief abroad on the outside that it is an unwritten 
law that a new Member should remain silent in his seat until he 
becomes better informed as to the affairs of government and be 
guided by the wisdom and better understanding of those who 
have been longer in the public service. It would be most pleas- 
ing to me to sit at the feet of the distinguished Members of this 
body who have served their country here for so many years 
and who are so much better informed as to the history and 
needs of the Nation than I can possibly be; but, Mr. Presideut, 
as I understand my duties and responsibilities as a United 
States Senator, they commence when I assume the duties of 
office and continue until I give way to my successor, and during 
all of that time the people of my State and of the whole country 
are entitled to the best service I am able to render as their 
servant, 

It so happens that at the very beginning of that service this 
body is confronted with a great problem in which I personally 
and the people of my State, yea, the people of every State in 
the Union, are profoundly and vitally interested. A Territory, 
constituting a part of the great domain now under the dominion 
of this Nation, is asking to be admitted as one of the States of 
the Union, and to be allowed to take on the powers and respon- 
sibilities of a free and sovereign State. Her plea for admission 
is met not with the claim that she does not possess the neces- 
sary territory or population, or is otherwise not within the 
constitutional provision authorizing the admission of States into 
the Union—that has been determined by the enabling act pro- 
viding for her admission—but solely because her constitution 
provides for direct legislation. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 


The National Constitution provides, Article IV, section 3— 


New States may be admitted by the Congress Into this Union; but 
no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 
States or parts of States, without the consent of the legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

This provision of the Constitution, with the exception of the 
limitations therein stated, which haye no application here, 
leayes the question of the admission of a new State wholly to 
the judgment and discretion of Congress. Acting upon the 
authority thus given it, Congress passed an act providing for 
the admission of the Territory of Arizona into the Union of 
States. ‘That act, amongst other things, provides for a constitu- 
tional convention to form a constitution for the State and the 
submission of such constitution to the people of the Territory 
for their approval; and, further— 

After organization they (the delegates to the convention) shall 
declare, on behalf of the poopie of said proposed State, that they 
adopt the Constitution of the United States, whereupon the said con- 
vention shall be and is hereby authorized to form a constitution and 
provide for a State government for sald PURUA State, all in the 
manner and under the conditions contained in this act. The consti- 
tution shall be republican in form and make no distinction in civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, and shall not be repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United States and the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

This enabling act requires that the convention shall provide 
by an ordinance, irrevocable without the consent of the United 
States and the people of the said State, amongst other things: 

First. That perfect toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured, 
and that no inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person 
or property on account of his or her mode of religious worship; and 
that polygamous or plural marriages, or polygamous cohabitation, and 
the sale, barter, or giving of intoxicating liquors to Indians, and the 
introduction of liquors into Indian country are forever prohibited. 

* * * * * $ * 

Fourth. That provisions shall be made for the establishment and 
maintenance of a system of public schools which shall be open to all 
the children of said State and free from sectarian control; and that 
said schools shall always be conducted in English. 

Fifth. That said State shall never enact any law restricting or 
abridging the right of suffrage on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, and that ability to read, write, speak, and 
understand the English language sufficiently well to conduct the 
duties of the office without the aid of an interpreter shall be a neces- 
sary qualification for all State officers and members of the State 
legislature. 


It is further provided: 


Src. 22. That when said constitution and such provisions thereof 
as have been separately submitted shall have been duly ratified by the 
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eople of Arizona, as aforesaid, a certified copy of the same shall 
é submitted to the President of the United States and to Congress 
for approval, together with the statement of the votes cast thereon 
and upon any provisions thereof which were separately submitted to 
and voted upon by the people. And if Congress and the President ap- 
prove said constitution and the said separate provisions thereof, if any, 
or it the President approves the same and Congress fails to disapprove 
the same during the next regular session thereof, then and in that 
event the President shall certify said facts to the governor of Arizona, 
who shall, within 30 days after the receipt of said notification from 
the President of the United States, issue his proclamation for the 
election of the State and county officers, the members of the State 
legislature, and Representative in Congress, and all other officers 
provided for in said constitution, all as hereinafter provided; said elec- 
tion to take place not earlier than 60 days nor later than 90 days 
after said proclamation by the governor of Arizona ordering the same. 


The right of Arizona to be admitted as a State, subject only 
to a compliance with this act, was established by the act itself. 
Therefore the only question here is whether the Territory has 
complied with the conditions imposed or not. The one and only 
objection urged against its admission is that it has not formed 
a coustitution “republican in form.” If it has not done this, it 
must be admitted that this is a valid reason for refusing to 
allow the Territory to come into the Union as a State. 

WHAT IS REPURLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT? 


The Constitution provides that “the United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” It contains no definition of a republic or of a 
republican form of government. This can only be determined, 
so far as the Constitution is concerned, from its whole scope 
and tenor. But the assailants of this proposed constitution go 
further, and maintain that the republican form of government 
must be a representative form also, and as we shall see a little 
further along the only objection to the constitution presented 
here is that it is destructive of or inimical to the representative 
form of government that they claim is included in the term 
“republican.” As the Constitution throws no direct light upon 
the question, we must look elsewhere to ascertain, if we can, 
what is meant by and included in the term “republican form of 
government“ within the meaning of the Constitution. As the 
Constitution does nut attempt to define it, we must assume 
that it was used in the generally accepted sense, if there be any. 

Much learning and labor have been expended in the effort to 
determine what is a republic. In the general division of the 
forms of government into monarchies, aristocracies, and democ- 
racies a republic is classed with the latter, and is sometimes 
defined as a representative democracy to distinguish it from 
what is termed a pure democracy, where the people act directly 
and as a whole. It would be impracticable and profitless to 
enter here into any extended discussion of the yaried and differ- 
ent views of the many writers on this subject. 

I have chosen, for my present purpose, to take the late work, 
Introduction to Political Science, by Prof. Garner, as containing 
all that is needed to develop what I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. I call attention to some of its definitions. 

First is the general divisions of states, as follows: 

On the basis of the number of persons in whom the sovereign power 
is vested, states may be classified as monarchies, aristocracies, and 
democracies. A monarchy is a state directed by a single supreme 
will; an aristocracy is one in which the exercise of sovereignty resides 
in a comparatively small number of persons; while a democracy is one 
w 8 the exercise of sovereignty rests with the mass of the popu- 
ation. 

Coming nearer to the matter we haye in hand, the author 
says: 

Democracies are of two kinds—pure or direct and representative or 
indirect. A pure democracy is one in which the will of the state is 
formulated and expressed directly and immediately through the people 
acting in their primary capacity. A representative democracy is one 
in which the state will is ascertained and n through the 
. of a small and select number who act as the representatives of 

e people. A pure democracy is practicable only in small states 
where the voting population may be assembled for purposes of legisla- 
tion and where the collective needs of the people are few and simple. 
In large and complex societies, where the legislative wants of the 


people are numerous, the very necessities of the situation make gov- 
ernment by the whole body of citizens a physical impossibility. 


Coming down to our own country, he has this further to say: 


The Constitution of the United States Imposes upon the National 
Government the duty of guaranteeing to the component States a repub- 
lican form of government, but it does not attempt to define the essen- 
tial characteristics of such a government, simply assuming that they 
are too well understood to admit of a difference of opinion. Madison, 
in The Federalist, said it was a government in which there was “a 
scheme of representation.” It was, he said, a government which 
derives all its powers, directly or e from the great body of 
the people and is administered by persons n offices during 
pleasure, for a limited period, or during good havior.” The two 
great points of difference,” said Madison, between a republic and a 
democracy are: First, the governing power in a republic is delegated 
to a small number of citizens elected by the rest; and, second, a 
republic is capable of embracing a larger population and of extending 
over a wider area of territory than is a democracy. In a democracy 
the people meet and exereise the government in person; in a republic 
they assemble and administer it by their representative agents.” 


As to the effect of such a government upon the people and 
the state the comments of the author are interesting and in- 
structive, particularly in yiew of the almost universal demand 
of the people for a fuller share in the conduct of public affairs 
and the widespread dissatisfaction with and disapproval of 
the manner of selecting representatives and the almost universal 
distrust of the representatives so selected. He says: 


By no one has the strength of democratic government in its repre- 
sentative form been so ably set forth as by John Stuart Mill, who 
defined it as that form in which “the whole people, or some numerous 

ortion of them, exercise the governing power through deputies period- 
cally elected by themselves.“ There is no difficulty in showing, he 
asserts, that the ideally best form of government is that In which the 
supreme controlling power in the last resort is vested in the entire 
aggregate of the community, every citizen not only having a voice in 
the exercise of that ultimate sovereignty, but being at least occasion- 
ally called on to take an actual part in the government, by the per- 
sonal discharge of some public function, local or general. The only 
government, he continues, which can fully satisfy the exigencies of 
the social state is one in which the whole people participate, and the 
degree of participation should everywhere be as great as the general 
degree of improvement of the community will allow, and ultimately all 
should be admitted to a share in the sovereign power of the state. 
So far as the welfare of the community is concerned, the superiority 
of popular government, Mill poes on to say, rests upon two principles 
of as universal truth and app cabllitx as any general proposition which 
can be laid down respecting human affairs. The first is that the rights 
and interests of the individual can only be safeguarded when he is able 
to “stand up” for them himself; the second is that the general pros- 
erity attains a higher degree and is more widely diffused in proportion 

0 ne aes and varlety of the personal energies enlisted in pro- 
moting it. 

But the greatest glory of democratic government, in the opinion of 
its votarles, does not flow so much from its own inherent excellence 
as a political contrivance as from its influence in elevating the masses 
of the people, developing their faculties, stimulating Interest among 
them in public affairs, and strengthening their patriotism by allowing 
them a share in its administration. Democracy refuses to concede that 
some are born to rule and others to obey, and that some should be citi- 
zens and others subjects. It recognizes no privileged classes, but puts 
all on a footing of political equality. 

* * „ 


+ * s 

De Tocqueville has justly remarked that almost all revolutions which 
have changed the face of the world have had for their purpose the 
destruction of inequality. 

The same author, in his study of democracy in America, dwelt re- 
peatedly upon the interest which the American people take in public 
affairs, their high state of intelligence in regard to political matters, 
and their natural patriotism. He pointed out that one of the great 
advantages of a democracy is that it serves as a sort of training school 
for citizenship. Mill likewise laid great stress upon the Influence of 
democracy in elevating the character and intelligence of the masses. 
The “ most important point of excellence,” he said, Which any form of 
government can possess is to promote the virtue and intelligence of the 
people themselves, and the first consideration in judging of the merits 
of a particular form of government is how far they tend to foster in- 
tellectual and moral qualities in the citizens.” The government which 


does the best, he continues, is likely to be the best in all other respects. ~ 


Government is thus an agency of education as well as an organization 
for managing the collective affairs of the community. 

No careful observer of the times and the conditions that have 
led us up to this controversy can fail to see the dangers that 
confront the Nation and the several States if the Federal author- 
ities shall refuse to admit a Territory into the Union of States 
for no better reason than that the people must be confined to a 
strictly representative form of government; and any attempt to 
extend the power of the people to the enactment of laws, under 
reasonable limitations and regulations, in order to protect them 
and the State from the corrupt election of representatives, and 
against the failure of such representatives to perform their 
duties as such, is an offense against our principles of representa- 
tive government that must exclude them from entering into 
statehood. And yet that is precisely what is proposed by the 
opponents of this effort to bring the Territory of Arizona into 
the Union. 

WHAT IS THH ISSUER? 

Mr. President, this controversy presents an issue of tran- 
scendent importance to the people of this country. The eyes of 
the Nation are upon us. If the Congress shall refuse to approve 
the proposed constitution of Arizona on any such grounds as 
this, it is assuming a grave responsibility. The consequences 
may be far-reaching and disastrous. The people are aroused 
and most earnest in their demand for just such legislation as is 
contained in this proposed constitution. The conditions are 
such as to call for the most careful and conscientious considera- 
tion of the important questions involved. 

My sense of the importance of the issue is my excuse for go- 
ing more particularly into the real issues involved and what I 
believe may be the consequences of a refusal to approve this 
proposed constitution. 

What is the real objection to the constitution? No one need 
be in doubt on that subject. It is one phase of the struggle 
that has been going on in this country between the common 
people and the privileged self-seeking interests, affecting the 
right to govern the Nation, the States, and the municipalities. 
The people are insisting that they shall be permitted to govern 
their own country and that it shall not be corrupted and goy- 
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erned by the power of money in the hands of men who care 
nothing for the Government except as a means of increasing 
their vast wealth. ‘They insist that this country shall be a 
government of the people and not a plutocracy of wealth. 

THE LORIMER CASE, 


Mr. President, this widespread uprising against the corrup- 
tion that, if persisted in, must eventually overthrow our repre- 
sentative form of government, is founded upon the most con- 
yincing evidence that corruption is eating at the very vitals of 
the Republic and threatening the perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions. We need not go outside of this Chamber to find evidence 
of this fact. The pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 
past few months will disclose a condition that has brought the 
whole Nation to shame. It was charged that the election of a 
Member of this body had been procured by corrupt practices 
and the bribery of votes in the legislature. An investigation 
was made by a committee of the Senate, and it was found by 
a majority of that committee that the Member was entitled to 
his seat. A minority of the committee reached a different con- 
clusion and submitted a resolution declaring that the Senator 
was not entitled to a seat in this body. 

Mr. President, I need not enter upon a discussion of the eyi- 
dence in that case. It is enough to say that it was clearly and 
sufliciently shown that corrupt practices had been resorted to in 
the election and that some votes had been purchased. By a 
small majority the Senate decided that the incumbent was 
entitled to his seat, and that was all that was decided. It was 
perfectly evident, however, that the case turned upon the ques- 
tion, not whether there had been corruption, not whether 
bribery had been committed, but whether or not enough votes 
had been bought to change the result. The rule of law, and of 
precedent in this body, that the title of a Member to his seat 
could not be forfeited by corruption or bribery unless it be 
shown ‘that the corruption was such as to have resulted in an 
election, was invoked, and the most ingenious means of counting 
the yote and considering its effect were urged by distinguished 
Senators on this floor to save the Member's seat. 

Mr. President, in an investigation of this kind, not being a 
contest between claimants for the office, this Senate was not 
bound by strict rules of law. In the consideration of such a 
resolution it is not sitting as a court to try an issue of law or 
fact. The proceedings of the Senate show conclusively that 
Senators so considered it. Evidence was received, without 
question, that would not have been allowed in a court of 
justice, There is no appeal from a decision of this body. If 
there were, and the proceedings were submitted to the review 
of a court, controlled by rules of law, error enough would have 
been found to reverse the case a dozen times over. But, Mr. 
President, when the final test came, when a decision was to be 
rendered, and that upon evidence much of which had been re- 
ceived in violation of well-settled rules of law, and then for the 
first time, the strict rule of law that enough votes to change the 
result must have been purchased to unseat the Member whose 
mre to the office was in question was insisted upon and pre- 
valled. 

Mr. HET BURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
pe 3 — Senator from California yicld to the Senator from 

aho 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 
It is not in order for a Senator in discussing any question upon 
the floor to impugn the honor or integrity of either a Member 
of the Senate or any committee of the Senate. 

Mr. WORKS. Neither have I done so, nor intended to do so, 
Mr. President, as I shall show further on. 

Mr. HBYBURN. I call attention to the rule: 

acd XIX. 
* $ L * 

No Senator in debate shall, alreetiy or indirectly, by any form of 
a impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 

To charge that Senators comprising a committee of this body 
have disregarded evidence, or that they have refused to receive 
evidence that should be received, is within that rule. 

Mr. WORKS. I will remind the Senator from Idaho that I 
have made no such statement at all. 

Mr. HBYBURN. I will not pursue it further than to say 
that when the Senator reads his remarks in the Rxconp to- 
morrow he may probably have his memory refreshed. 

Mr. WORKS. My memory is clear on the subject. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am amazed, Mr. President, that a 
question should be raised as to any violation of the rule on 
the language which the Senator from California has used in 
reference to the case which was under contest in the last ses- 
sion. No word or line in the paragraph which has just been 
submitted by the Senator as a part of his argument here is 
a reflection upon any Member of the Senate or upon any com- 
mittee of the Senate, and no strained construction of what he 
said conld possibly put the Senator in that embarrassing 
position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, the 
Senator from California understands the rule of the Senate, and 
he will proceed in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, as to the manner of pro- 
cedure, I did not ask for any action. I merely called the atten- 
tion of the Senator, as is proper, to the rule more in the nature 
of a suggestion of warning. 

Mr. WORKS. I am greatly obliged to the Senator for his 
suggestion and warning, but I desire to say, Mr. President, that 
I have in no way violated the rule that has been read by the 
Senator, nor have I had any intention to do anything of that 
sort. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator from California will per- 
mit me, I would ask the Senator from Idaho if he contends that 
the rule which he has just quoted is applicable to a case involy- 
ing the validity of the seat of a Member of the Senate, which 
necessarily involves a discussion of the manner of his election? 
If corruption is charged in the action of the legislature of the 
State from which he is credited, necessarily the very nature of 
the question involves a discussion of the integrity of the legis- 
lature of that State. Does the Senator from Idaho contend 
that such a rule would apply to that case? 

Mr. HETBURN. I think that question was not within the 
controversy. I referred to the remarks of the Senator from 
California as applied to members of a committce of the Senate, 
not as applied to the person who might be under consideration. 

Mr. WORKS. I desire to remind the Senator from Idaho that 
I have not in any way referred to a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Has the 
Chair ruled upon the point of order raised by the Senator from 
Idaho? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Iowa that the Chair was not asked to rule 
upon it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The Senator from Idaho presented a point 
of order. It is either well taken or it is not well taken, and 
unless he withdraws it, I ask for a ruling of the Chair upon it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I read a standing rule of the 
Senate in support of the proposition that it is not in order to 
speak disrespectfully of a Member of the Senate in discussion. 
The words, I presume, are taken down, or the Senator may have 
them in manuscript. 

The Chair, in order to rule upon that point of order, would 
of course have to pay attention to the expressions used, so as 
to determine whether or not they were in violation of the rule. 
It was no personal sensitiveness on my part; it was merely in 
the interest of orderly procedure. It is not customary, and it 
very seldom occurs in this body, that a Senator speaks with 
disrespect of another Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. It has not occurred in this instance, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Idaho rose for a purpose. 
He stated his purpose to be to state a point of order. His point 
of order was that the Senator from California had violated 
the rule, which he proceeded to read. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has either violated the rule in what he has said or he 
has not, and he is entitled and the Senate is entitled to a ruling 
of the Chair upon the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would state to the 
Senator from Iowa that he understood the Senator from Idaho 
when he rose to a point of order, as he stated, simply to state 
a rule of the Senate, and he did not insist that the Senator 
from California had violated that rule. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I called attention to the rule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not understand that there is anything 
in this Chamber such as admonition and warning on the part 
of one Senator toward another. I very clearly understood 
the Senator from Idaho to rise to a point of order and to 
state it. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if the Senator will. pardon me 
a moment, the ruling which the Senator from Iowa calls for 
could only be made in case the Senator from Idaho called the 
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Senator from California to order, which he did not do. He rose 
o a point of order for the purpose indicated by him, to make 
a statement, and there is nothing to be decided unless the Sena- 
tor from Idaho calls the Senator from California to order. If 
he does that, then, under the rule, it is the duty of the Senator 
from California to take his seat, and for the Senate, and not 
the Chair, to rule before he proceeds. But he has not been 
called to order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
will proceed. 

Mr. WORKS. It is not my purpose to reargue that case or to 
reopen it in any way. It is not for me to question the correct- 
ness of those proceedings or the conclusion reached. Iam citing 
the case to show why the people of this country may justly 
claim a larger share in the selection of their officers and the con- 
trol of legislation. It is one out of hundreds of cases where cor- 
rupt and illegal influences have been brought to bear to control 
elections and the enactment of legislation detrimental to the pub- 
lic at large. If such influences are allowed to control an election 
to the high office of United States Senator, if powerful influences 
are at work to control legislation by representatives chosen by 
such means, and otherwise amenable to such influences, what 
is the remedy? Are the people of this country helpless to pro- 
tect themselves from such results under our representative 
form of government? Is there no way by which such evil 
influences may be met and overcome? Some Senators here 
seem to think not. When the people attempt to limit the power 
of their representatives and assume some of that power tlem- 
selves by ignoring the unfaithful representative and acting 
directly at the polls, or by recalling him and substituting an 
honest and capable representative in his place, the cry is raised 
that this effort to control their own representatives and their 
own government is a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States and an encroachment upon the principles of our 
representative form of government. 

Mr. President, this is the issue that confronts us to-day. 
The proposed constitution of Arizona provides for the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall. Objection is made to the admis- 
sion of this Territory as a State on this ground and this alone. 
I assume that no Senator on this floor will maintain that the 
ultimate power, the sovereignty of this Nation, does not rest 
in the people. Therefore it is not a question of power in the 
people, but as to how that power may be exercised. We have 
a written Constitution. It came from the people. The simple 
question is: Have they by their own act in forming the Con- 
stitution deprived themselves of the right of self-government 
through direct legislation? Are they compelled to submit wholly 
to the acts of representatives selected, not by them but by the 
powerful interests that are menacing the life of the Nation 
and forced upon them in many instances by fraud, corruption, 
and bribery? 


POWER OF THE PEOPLE. 


This is a grave question that reaches the foundation of the 
Government and threatens the integrity of our free institutions. 
It is not only the people of Arizona that are demanding the 
right to goyern their State. Many other States already in 
the Union have enacted just such laws as are authorized in 
the proposed constitution of Arizona, and many other States 
are demanding and will soon enact such or similar laws. In 
my own State an amendment to the constitution authorizing the 
initiative, referendum, and recall has been, by the legislature, 
submitted to the people, and it will be adopted by an over- 
whelming majority. Congress need not delude itself with the 
belief that this demand for direct legislation comes from fa- 
naties and radical reformers only. The demand is universal and 
is supported by the best citizens in the country without regard 
to party. Itis the result of the widespread and well-founded be- 
lief that the affairs of state and of the Nation are, to too great 
an extent, goyerned by interests adverse to the best interests of 
the whole country and controlled by fraud and corruption. The 
absolute necessity for some legislation that will put the people 
in possession and control of their government and drive the 
interests and the political bosses out of polities and the official 
life of the Nation is too evident to admit of question. 

The power to govern exists in the people. The necessity for 
a more direct exercise of that power is manifest. Therefore 
the sole question is: Have the people the right to enact and 
enforce the laws proposed to effect their objects, or are they 
precluded from so doing by the Federal Constitution? 

In commenting on the clause of the Constitution providing 
that “the United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government,“ the Supreme Court, in 
Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall., 162, 175), said: 


It is true that the United States guarantees to every State a repub- 
lican form of government. It is also true that no State can pass a Dill 
of attainder, and that no person can be deprived of life, liberty, or 


property without due 
the Constitution must 
of the instrument and in the light of the surrounding circumstances. 


rocess of Jaw. All these several provisions of 
construed in connection with the other parts 


The guaranty is of a republican form of government. No particular 
government is designated as republican; neither is the exact form to be 
guaranteed in any manner especially designated. Here, as in other 
parts of the instrument, we are compelled te resort elsewhere to ascer- 
tain what was intended. 

The guaranty necessarily implies a duty on the 
themselves to provide such a government. All the States had govern- 
ments when the Constitution was adopted. In all the people partici- 
pated to some extent through their representatives elected ju the man- 
ner specially provided. These governments the Constitution did not 
change. They were accepted precisely as they were, and it is there- 
fore to be presumed that they were such as it was the duty of the 
States to provide. Thus we have unmistakable evidence of what was 
republican. in form, within the meaning of that term as employed in 
the Constitution. 


In In re Pfahler (150 Cal., 71) the Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia had under consideration the constitutionality of a provision 
of the charter of the city of Los Angeles providing for the 
initiative in the passage of an ordinance. It was held that the 
charter was not repugnant to either the Constitution of the 
United States or of the State of California. In passing upon 
that question and in commenting on the decision in Minor v. 
Happersett, just mentioned, the court used this language: 


It is unnecessary to here do more than to refer to the widely known 
and well-recognized form of local government that prevailed in several 
of the States at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, known 
as the New England town . Which all the inhabitants 
In town meetin . exercised such legislative power as was essen- 
tial to the conduct of local affairs. No difference material to the ob- 
8 under discussion is to be found in the fact that they did this 
n public meeting rather than by secret ballot at the polls, as under 
the provision before us. The objection here made is that, under the 
republican form of government guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, such power can not be directly exercised by the people, and, so far 
as that objection is concerned, if the Reopls ney legislate directly in 
town meeting, they may do so by their votes at the polls, The consti- 
tutional provision was framed and adopted with full knowledge of this 
system of local government that then obtained in four of the States, 
and that system was continued under the Constitution without any 
question as to its validity. R 

Mr. President, the town meetings in the several States where 
they prevail constitute the most direct and democratic action 
by the people that could be possible. This manner of conduct- 
ing elections and transacting public business was recognized by 
the Constitution as a valid and constitutional exercise of the 
power vested in the people. Its validity never has been ques- 
tioned and probably never will be. But when a Territory pre- 
sents a constitution for its government as a State expressly 
providing for this same direct exercise of power by the people 
it is denounced as not republican or representative in form. I 
submit, Mr. President, that this objection is wholly without 
force or reason, and should not influence the yote of a single 
Senator against the admission of the Territory as a State. 

The referendum has been in force for certain purposes in 
almost, if not quite, every State in the Union from the begin- 
ning, and that in the most important of all questions—the adop- 
tion and amendment of constitutions—besides many other 
things. 

Mr. Bryce, in his admirable work on the American Common- 
wealth, has this to say on that subject: 

So far back as 1843 we find Wisconsin referring it to the voters to 
decide whether or no banks shall be chartered. Minnesota declares that 
a certain class of railway laws shall not take effect unless submitted to 
and ratified by a majority of the electors. And she provides, by a 
later amendment to her constitution, that “the moneys belonging to 
the internal n land fund shall never be appropriated for 
any purpose till the enactment for that purpose shall have been ap- 
proved by a majority of the electors of the State yoting at the annual 
general election following the passage of the act.” In this last instance 
the referendum goes the length of 9 the voters the ultimate 
financial authority for the State, withdrawing from the legislature 
what might seem the oldest and most essential of its functions. So in 
not a few States no debts beyond a certain specified amount may be 
contracted. except in pursuance of a yote of the people; and In others 
the rate of taxation is limited to a certain ratio to the total valuation 
of the State, subject to a power to increase the same by popular vote. 
And in California no law changing the seat of the State government is 
valld unless approved by the people. 

Direct legislation has been in force in Switzerland for nearly 
50 years, and has been adopted in many of the States and made 
a part of the law of a large number of the cities of the country. 

The initiative and referendum has been in force in Oregon 
for some time, and the question of the constitutionality of such 
legislation has been before the supreme court of that State more 
than once, and the question as to what constitutes a republican 
form of government has, in some of the decisions of that court, 
received careful consideration. Of these decided cases I refer 
particularly to Kadderly v. Portland (44 Oreg., 118), in which, 
after a full statement of the scope and effect of the laws of that 
State on the subject, the court uses this language: 

Nor do we think the amendment void because in conflict with the 
Constitation of the United States, Article IV, paragraph 4, guarantee- 
ing to every State a republican form of government. The purpose of 
this provision of the Constitution is to protect the people of the several 


States against aristocratic and monarchical invasions, and against 
insurrections and domestic violence, and to prevent them from abollsh- 


art of the States 
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aranty of a 
republican form of 1 which supposes a pre ting govern- 
ment of the form w Ag long therefore, as the 

es, uar- 
005e 


imposed on them is that a shall not exch: 
he Federalist, 342. 


simply reserved to th 
but the 


eg. 
rts! are discharged by 8 selected by the people. 


Laws proposed 
tiative clause of the amendment are subject to the same constitu- 

tional limitations as other statutes, and may be amended or repealed 

by ‘the legislature at will. 

OREGON SUPREME COURT CITED. 


The same question came again before the Supreme Court of 
Oregon in the case of Kiernan v. The City of Portland (112 
Pac. Rep., 402). In that case the court said: 


definition. cially is this true when sought to applied to the 
constitution of different States, concern. which Mr. James ae 
we 


go 
oy ney or 8 the great body of the people, and 

administered by persons holding their offices ater pleasure for a 
Tt is essential to such 


f society and not 
any inconsiderable portion or a favored class of it * .“ 


overn- 
State 
tion of such a govern- 
ment—one constructed on this (br nciple, that the supreme power re- 
sides in the body of the people.” From which it follows that the con- 
verse must be true; that to sly, any government in which the 
wer resides with the people is republican in form. 


supreme r (See also 
Mr. J ce Wilson's remarks to the same effect, reported in 5 Eillott's 
Dehates, 100.) 


Measured in the light of the above, it is dificult to concelye of any 
stem of lawmaking coming nearer to the great body of the people of 
e entire State, or by those comprising the various municipalities, 
than that now in use here, and, being so, we are at a loss to under“ 
stand how the adoption and use of this system can be held a departure 
from 2 ublican form of government. It was to escape the oppres- 
sion resulting from governments controlled by the select few, so often 
ruling under the assumption that might makes right,“ that gave birth 
to republics. Monarchical rulers refuse to recognize their accountability 
to the people governed by them. In a republic the converse is the 
rule. e tenure of office may be for a short or a long period, or even 
for life, yet those in office are at all times answerable, elther directly 
or indirectly, to the people and in proportion to their responsibility 
to those for whom they may be the public agents, and the nearer the 
poir to enact laws ard control public servants lies with the great 
ody of the people the more nearly does a government take unto itself 
the form of a republic—not in namo alone, but in fact. 


When the question was before the Legislature of New Jersey, 
the question of the constitutionality of such legislation was 
referred to the attorney general of the State for his opinion. 
He declined to give an opinion of his own on the ground that 
the question presented was a purely political one. But he did 
present in his opinion an interesting account of the views ex- 
pressed by other distinguished gentlemen that are worthy of 
our consideration. He says, in part: f 


The amendment proposed is, of course, inconsistent with our 
State constitution an 
nothing to B hee the people mom chan 


restri 
Constitution of the United States. That C 
Article IV, provides that The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in the Union a republican form of government, and shall pro- 


resent 
ere Is 


tect each of them against inyasion, and, on application of the legis- 
lature or of the executive (when the legislature can not be convened), 
against domestic violence.” 

Whether the constitution of a State is republican in form is a po- 
litical question which has been much discussed, and the opinions of 
statesmen have varied with the exigencies of the occasion. The anti- 
republican restrictions upon the right of suffrage in Rhode Island in 
1841-42 were supposed by some to warrant the interference of the 
Government of the United States, but this view was not accepted by 
su department of the Government. 

t was insisted in the arguments on reconstruction that a constitu- 
tion which excluded a large portion of the people from suffrage on ac- 
count of color was not republican in form. Others have insisted that 
the only object of the clause was to exclude the possibility of a mon- 
archical government. form of the governments of the several 
States compo: the Union, as they stood at the time of their admis- 
sion, ft has also been insisted, was the proper standard by which to de- 
termine whether any afterchange in any of them makes its form of 
government other than republican. It is said that in the admission of 
a new State no judicial question is raised on which the courts could 
act, because the power is vested exclusively in Congress, and that no 
change in its government after its admission can make a State con- 
stitution other than republican which does not essentially alter its 
form or make it different in some cssential particular from those of the 
Siha 1 at the time of their adoption. 

r. Madiso’ 


republican form of & Suppo 
ment of the form which is to be guaranteed. As long, therefore, as the 


the forms of Lhe ei under which the compact was entered into 
should be substantial 

On December 14, 1567, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, one of the ablest de- 
baters and best constitutional lawyers of his e, in the Senate of 
the United States expressed his views on this subject. He said, among 
other things: 
“By some 


mitted 
D in the government been the color of the skin. 
e exigencies of the times made this doctrine fo pone The re- 


3 and establishing impartial suffrage. 
structio: 


leading 


was not republican in form and therefore should not 
such State or its citizens could have any appeal to the 
It was not doubted that if the case was one of a 
newly organized State applying for admission to the Union the de- 

s admission, however erroncous, unjust, or 


Our Government is a representative government. It has been called 
a representative democracy. Representation is one of the essentials of 
a 1 form of government, and the United States can not 
fulfill that obligation without guaranteeing representation in the House. 

fewer 5 case, 3d Feb., 1863, Dawes's Rep., 3 Contested 
Elections, A 

Mr. Cooley says: “The power of the poopie to amend or revise their 
Constitution is Iimited by the Constitution of the United States in tho 
n particulars : 

1) It must not abolish the republican form of government, since 
such act would be revolutionary in its character, and would call for 
and demand direct intervention on the part of the Government of the 
United States. 

“(2) It must not provide for titles of nobility, or assume to ylolate the 
obligation of any contract, or attaint persons of crime, or provide ex 
post facto for the punishment of acts by the courts which were inno- 
cent when committed, or contain any other provision which wonld, in 
effect, amount to the exercise of any donor expressly or impliedly pro- 
hibited to the States by the Constitution of the Union; for while such 
8 would not call for the direct and forcible intervention of 

he Government of the Union, it would be the duty of the courts, both 

State and national, to refuse to enforce them and to declare them alto- 
gether void, as much when enacted by the people in thelr primary 
capacity as makers of the fundamental law as when enacted in the 
form of statutes through the delegated power of their legislatures.” 
(See Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, p. 44.) 

Prof. Parsons, in his chapter entitled “Twenty reasons for 
the referendum,” gives the following synopsis of benefits likely 
to flow from legislation of this kind: 

It will e the representative system by eliminating serious mis- 
sah be roe n. 

etter men will be attracted to political life. 

It will bd rac elections, separating the jud 
ju ent on issues, and disentangle issues so 
on its own individual merits, 


ent of men from the 
t each may be judged 
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It will lessen the power of partisanship. 
It will eleyate the press, voting will turn more on reason, and mud 
will be less in demand in the political market. 


It will educate the ple, intellectually and morally, 

It will stop class legislation and give labor her rights. * * * 
Farmers and artisans are not fairly represented in legislative bodies, 
but at the polls they will have their due prepondcrance and can pass 
such laws as they please. 

Direct legislation (i. e., the initiative) tends to stabillty * * * 
acting as d safety valve for discontent. 

It favors wealth diffusion by depriving the wealthy of their enormous 
overweight in government and giving preponderance of legislative power 
to the common people whose interests are opposed to the vast aggrega- 
tion of private capital, 

Experience here and in Switzerland has proven the measureless value 
of SE legislation and the utter futillty of all objections raised 
against it. 


STABILITY OF GOVERNMENT DEVENDS ON INTEGRITY OF PEOPLE. 


Mr. President, for myself I am not expecting the millennium 
to come in politics if direct legislation shall be universally 
adopted in this country. After all and in the final analysis the 
stability of our institutions must and does depend upon the 
honesty and patriotism of our people. No form of government 
will save the country from ultimate downfall if the people in 
whom the power to govern is vested are yenal and corrupt. 
Late developments in some of the States indicate widespread 
corruption and buying of votes in some localities. If this kind 
of corruption has become general throughout the country, then 
indeed is this Republic in deadly peril of ultimate dissolution. 
The interests and the men who haye cultivated this tendency to 
bribery and corruption are traitors to their country and should 
be hunted down and surely and severely punished in every 
community where votes are bought and sold. No change in the 
form of government, no increased power in the hands of the 
people to the exclusion of their representatives will remedy this 
deadly evil. The beneficial effects of direct legislation must, at 
last, depend upon the integrity of the people themselves. If 
the increased responsibility placed upon the individual voter 
shall make him a better, more loyal, and more trustworthy 
citizen, as I believe it will in most cases, then this reform legis- 
lation will have accomplished much for the country. 

HOW FAR REFORM LEGISLATION SHOULD GO. 

Mr. President, as to the extent to which such legislation 
should go, I am particularly anxious not to be misunderstood. 
I do not believe in a pure democracy. It is a form of govern- 
ment too weak and unstable to meet the demands of a Nation 
like our own, with the many great and conflicting interests that 
are struggling for supremacy, the important problems that must 
be met with judgment and firmness, and with our relations, as a 
great world power, with the other nations of the world. If our 
Government should degenerate into a pure democracy it will 
surely, inevitably, go to pieces. If I believed that the direct 
legislation reforms I am advocating would bring us eventually 
to that kind of government, I could not give them my support. 
But surely there is a happy medium, a middle ground between 
the unwarranted and corrupt power now exercised by our rep- 
resentatives, under our present system, which has created such 
nation-wide distrust on the part of the people, and a system 
which destroys our representative form of government and es- 
tablishes a pure democracy in its place. 

It is that middle ground that will preserve the rights of the 
people and so control the conduct of representatives as to 
render them amenable to the source of their authority that I 
am seeking. There must be some system of checks and bal- 
ances whereby the people may act in a proper case where the 
representative wrongfully or corruptly refuses to act, may de- 
feat action wrongfully taken by him in defiance of the interests 
of the public, and remoye him from office and power where he 
has been unfaithful or corrupt. This much the people have a 
just right to demand. They are asking no more than this in 
demanding the initiative, referendum, and recall. 

Mr. President, does any Senator on this floor entertain any 
doubt as to the necessity for these reforms in legislation? Is 
there a lingering doubt in the mind of any observing citizen 
of this great Republic that the power of the special interests 
and corrupt political bosses must be met and overthrown in 
some way to preserye the political freedom and independence 
of the people? Can any Senator suggest a better way than that 
of giving greater power to the people through the direct pri- 
mary and the initiative, referendum, and recall? 

BOSS RULE IN CALIPORNTA. 


I speak from knowledge when I say that the corporate in- 
terests and political bosses of my own State have been utterly 
routed, our politics purified, the standard of citizenship ele- 
vated, and the confidence of the people in better conditions 
vastly increased, through these reforms alone. They have ban- 
ished the political caucus and convention, the convenient tool 
of corruptionists, and made every voter independent to do his 
own will at the polls. It has enabled them to nominate their 


own candidates to offices where before the voter had no choice 
but to vote for candidates nominated by the machine or not 
vote at all. The result has been all that any good citizen could 
desire. Whereas, before, one great corporation, with its allied 
forces of evil, nominated and elected our officers, and the officers 
elected were its servants and not the servants of the people, 
at the first election after a primary election law went into force 
we elected an honest, courageous, and independent governor, 
a man who takes orders from no corporation machine or boss, 
n lieutenant governor of the same caliber, and the best legisla- 
ture the State has ever had in its entire history. It was a com- 
plete transformation from corrupt, machine politics, dominated 
by special interests, and ruled by political bosses of their choos- 
ing, to honest, independent politics ruled by the people them- 
selves. The Republican Party is again governed and coutrolled 
by Republicans and not by a railroad company and its hired 
political bosses, Does anybody suppose that this work of re- 
demption, this work that has made the Republican Party and 
the people of our State free and independent, could have been 
accomplished without the aid of this reformative legislation 
that substituted the secret ballot at the polls for the caucus and 
convention that enabled political bosses and designing poli- 
ticians to manipulate nominations and control elections as they 
pleased? 
PROUD OF THE PEOPLE OF ARIZONA. 


Mr. President, I am proud of the people of Arizona who have 
come here with this constitution, so framed as to protect them 
and their new State from fraud, corruption, and bribery in 
elections and in public office. I am glad they had the courage 
and the manhood to stand by their convictions and refuse to 
temporize and submit a constitution satisfactory to the inter- 
ests and machine politicians in order to become a State. Ari- 
zona had better remain a Territory for all time than to stultify 
her citizenship and American manhood by surrendering her 
convictions and bowing down to the powers that be in the 
polities of the day. I hope, if the Federal authorities shall 
refuse them admission under such a constitution as this, they 
will stand on their manhood, as good and true American citi- 
vens, and stay outside until the politics of this country is 
purified, regenerated, and elevated so that their progressive 
and enlightened constitution will be their sure passport to 
statehood. They can afford to wait. The time will not be 
long. The issue presented here will be fought and won by the 
people yery soon. The American people are alive to the situa- 
tion. ‘They see the eyil that has dominated them and that 
threatens the very life of their country, and they know the 
remedy and have learned by the experience of a few of the 
more advanced States that they have the power to apply the 
remedy, and they will apply and enforce it. 

THE RECALL. 


But, Mr. President, the recall is singled out as the one inde- 
fensible provision in the proposed constitution and the right 
given to recall judicial officers is denounced as particularly 
obnoxious. I am in entire sympathy with the objection to the 
recall of judges. I objected to it in my own State in a letter 
written by me on the subject, in this language: 


I am glad you had the courage and good judgment to oppose the 
application of the recall to judges. ‘The future of this country is 
greatly dependent upon a fearless and independent judiciary. Any 
conscientious man, who has served as judge, will tell you that he has 
been compelled by his oath and his sense of duty to render decisions 
that were unpopular with him, and if left free to exercise his own 
desires no such decisions would have been rendered. Indeed, the most 
dificult thing a judge has to do is to control his own feelings and 
decide cases acco’ g to law and not according to his own feelings of 
sympathy or the reverse. 

Such a judge will, of anf render decisions that are unpopular 
with the public as well as himse f in the Poa hy of his imperative 
duty. It will be just such unpopular decisions that will arouse public 
resentment and induce the recall of the judze who hns the honesty and 
the courage. to do his auty, often against his own feelings. The judge 
who will bow to his own feelings or to public clamor, often ill found 
will never be recalled, while the judge who docs his duty will fall a 
victim to the Prone indignation based on wholly false ideas of the duty 
of a judge. We will still have judges that will do their duty fearlessly 
in spite of the big stick in the form of the recall. hope we have 
8 men enough in the legislature to resist the public clamor 
that pressing for this legislation that will make the weak judge 
weaker and encourage the dishonest judge to decide cases in such way 
as to secure public fayor instead of deciding the law without fear, 
favor, or affection. It will be a sorry day to this State when a law is 
passed that must, in the nature of things, degrade the judiciary and 
make it less honest, less fearless, less independent. No poranio good 
can come of such legislation, while much harm may, and almost cer- 
tainly with, result if any such law is enacted and attempted to be 
enforce 


I still maintain the views then expressed. But neither the 
governor of my State, whose absolute sincerity and honesty of 
conviction on the subject no one who knows him will question, 
nor the legislature, agreed with me. Much to my astonishment 
some of the judges of the State did not agree with me cither, 
but seemed to want to have the legal right to be recalled. The 
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Legislature of California passed the resolution submitting a 
constitutional amendment providing for the recall of all officers, 
including judges, almost unanimously; the governor approved 
it, and the people of California will adopt it at the polls by an 


overwhelming majority, in my opinion. They believe in it 
whether I do or not, and they have a right to it if they want 
it and believe it to be right, however much some of us may 
regret it. ‘ 

But, Mr. President, what has the question whether I or any 
other Senator does or does not believe in the recall of judges 
to do with the right of Arizona to be admitted as a State? The 
provision for the recall of judges and other officers is not in 
violation of the Constitution or any law of the United States, 
It is not in violation of any provision, requirement, or limita- 
tion of the enabling act. It is a question that affects Arizona 
alone and one that her people have a right to settle for them- 
selves. I have no right to set up my judgment against theirs. 
It is not a matter that gives me any right to object to her ad- 
mission as a State, and I shall not allow my own convictions as 
to the wisdom of such legislation to warp my judgment in so 
important a matter. 

RECALL IN LOS ANGELES. 


In my own city the recall of other officers has been in force 
for 10 years. I haye seen the urgent necessity for it there and 
baye seen it tested. In the beginning I was opposed to it. 
Experience has convinced me that it is one of the best agencies 
for the purification of politics and the elevation of the standard 
of oflicial duty, obligation, and integrity that has yet been 
devised. 

May I, Mr. President, give two instances in proof of what I 
say? A gentleman of good standing as a business man was 
elected mayor of the city. The city was largely Republican. 
He was a Democrat. He was elected by the political boss, 
the employee of the railroad company, at the last moment turn- 
ing the machine Republican vote over to the Democratie can- 
didate. Everybody who knew anything about politics in Los 
Angeles at that time—happily they have improved since—knew 
that this meant that the patronage of the office had been turned 
over to the political boss, and that the railroad company and 
its allies might plunder the city at their will. As a natural 
and inevitable consequence the city administration soon became 
so Profligute and corrupt as to create a public scandal. The 
recall was invoked. The necessary petition was quickly ob- 
tained and an election called. But the mayor, who had so 
betrayed his trust, was not willing to submit his case to a 
vote of the people. He resigned the office and refused to be a 
candidate at the election, as he might have been under the 
charter. To make it still worse he confessed, in a public state- 
ment, that he took that course on the advice of the political 
boss who had elected him and ruined his good name. The other 
case was that of a member of the city council who corruptly 
yoted to give the public printing to the newspaper making the 
highest instead of the lowest bid therefor. He clung to the 
office and was ousted from it by the vote of the people at the 
recall election. These are the only cases of the exercise of 
the power of recall in our city. They both were aggravated 
cases, and the right of recall was imperatively needed and 
righteously used. 

The recall is not a matter of speculation or experiment with 
us. We have tried it and know its value and efficiency in deal- 
ing with corrupt public officials. 

Mr. President, it should be admitted and carefully borne in 
mind that these are all extraordinary remedies, and should be 
resorted to only in extreme cases, and then with deliberation 
and caution. The one great danger to these great reform meas- 
ures lies in the too frequent and unnecessary resort to their use. 
So far with us this has not been done, and I hope will not be 
in the future. Our people know their value, and nothing would 
induce them to surrender the right of their own free will. 

There is one other phase of this question of the admission of 
Arizona that I wish to consider very briefly. It is maintained 
in some quarters that because the enabling act provides that 
Congress and the President may “approve” the proposed con- 
stitution, either would be justified in refusing to admit the 
Territory if there is any part of it that does not meet with 
their approval; for example, if the President shall not approve 
the recall of judges, it is claimed that he can not consistently 
approve the constitution or consent to the coming in of the 
Territory thereunder. In my judgment this is an unwarrantable 
construction to place upon the enabling act, and the refusal to 
approve the constitution on any such ground would be entirely 
unjust and illegal. The enabling act provides specifically what 
shall be done by the people of the Territory to entitle it to be 
admitted as a State. That statute is the full measure of its 
absolute right to admission. No official or representative of the 


National Government has any right to impose any other, further, 
or different condition or limitation of the right. It is too late 
now to impose new conditions, If the people of the Territory 
have complied with the terms upon which they were allowed 
to form a constitution, the Territory is entitled, as a matter of 
law and justice, to have the constitution approved, and no 
representative of the Goyernment has any right to refuse to 
“approve” it. He has no right to impose any other test. 

Now, Mr. President, may I in conclusion 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator from California 
concludes his remarks, will he permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was absent from the Chamber dur- 
ing a portion of the remarks which the Senator from California 
has made. Do I understand it to be the position of the Senator 
from California that the only duty which the President or Con- 
gress has to perform in this matter is to determine whether or 
not the constitution adopted by the people of Arizona provides 
for a government republican in form? 

Mr. WORKS. And conforms to the enabling act. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And conforms to the specific provisions 
of the enabling act? 

Mr. WORKS. That is it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I recall the provisions of the en- 
abling act, it authorizes the submission to the people of separate 
provisions—that is, any provision which the constitutional con- 
vention may desire to have submitted to the people separately 
from the main constitution may be so submitted. The language 
of the enabling act, in section 22, is: 


Sec. 22. That when said constitution and such provisions thereof as 
have been separately submitted shall have been duly ratified by the 
people of Arizona, as aforesaid, a certified copy of the same shall be 
submitted to the President of the United States and to Congress for 
approyal, together with the statement of the yotes cast thereon— 

And so on. 


And if Congress and the President approve said constitution and the 
said separate provisions thereof, if any, or if the President approves 
the same— 

And so on, then the State shall be admitted. 

I ask the Senator from California whether that does not con- 
template that Congress shall have an active duty to perform 
with reference to the separate provisions which are submitted? 

Mr. WORKS. As I understand, the separate provisions are 
not a part of the constitution. They are in form of ordinances 
or an ordinance that accompanies the constitution. I may be 
wrong in that construction, but that is my understanding of it. 
It might be possible that Congress or the President might refuse 
to approve some of those separate propositions which are sub- 
mitted by way of ordinance. But, ag I understand, that is not 
a part of the constitution and would not prevent the coming in of 
the Territory in case it should be disapproved. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I perhaps did not read 

Mr. WORKS. I included the whole of that in my remarks, 
but it was not read, because I did not care to take up the time 
of the Senate and because I thought Senators were perfectly 
familiar with them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But the language is, if I may still 
further interrupt the Senator 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The language is: 

And if Congress and the President approve said constitution and the 
said separate provisions thereof À 

That is, if Congress and the President approve not only the 
constitution, but in addition to that approve the separate pro- 
visions thereof, then the proclamation shall issue and the State 
be admitted. But is not the converse of that true, that if Con- 
gress does not approve either the constitution or the separate 
provisions, then the proclamation shall not issue and the State 
shall not be admitted? 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator from Utah take the position 
that if Congress or the President should disapprove one of the 
separate articles contained in the ordinance, it would defeat 
the whole constitution? : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am asking the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. That seems to be the language. 

Mr. WORKS, I am asking the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say that seems to be the language. 

Mr. WORKS. That is not the construction I place upon it, 
if you ask me. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not definitely made up my own 
mind upon it. I am only calling the attention of the Senator 
from California to it. But the language seems to be susceptible 
of that construction. 
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Mr. WORKS. I am much obliged to the Senator from Utah 
for calling my attention to it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to ask the Senator from 
California whether he has considered the question of the power 
of Congress to admit the State of Arizona or any other State 
whether the enabling act has been complied with or not? It 
seems to me to be entirely competent for this Congress now to 
admit this State whether any provisions of the enabling act 
have been complied with or not. It is a violation of no provision 
of the Constitution and of no law of the United States, It is 
for Congress now to say whether or not this Territory is entitled 
to admission, and I am of opinion that Congress is not limited 
or restricted, so as to be unable to admit a State if it chooses to 
admit it now whether it has complied with the provisions of 
the enabling act or not. 

Mr, WORKS. I agree with the Senator from Virginia that 
it is not necessary that any enabling act should be passed at all. 
I think Congress has the absolute power to admit the State 
without any such preliminary enactment of a statute, but in 
this case we are proceeding under the enabling act. Possibly 
the Congress might disregard that act at the present time, but 
I have taken it for granted that this matter would be presented 
upon the act that has already been passed by Congress. How- 
eyer, upon the question of law submitted by the Senator, I agree 
with him entirely, 

WORD OF CAUTION AND WARNING. 


And now, Mr. President, may I, in conclusion, indulge in a 
word of caution and warning? As I have said, I am a new 
Member here. I am sent by one of the great Western States 
that is growing rapidly in population and importance, I have 
communed with the people in every part of the State and know 
their sentiments on these important questions of political re- 
form. The initiative, referendum, and recall are loudly and 
earnestly demanded by an overwhelming majority of our people 
of all political parties. I want to say to Senators on this side 
of the Chamber, representing the great Republican Party, that 
unless the party heeds this demand and responds to it by enact- 
ing and enforcing these reform measures, it will go down to 
defeat and final destruction and oblivion. I come from one of 
the great progressive cities in this great State of California. 
That city and the whole State had for years, until the last 
election, been in bondage, politically, to one powerful corporation 
and its corrupt political allies and bosses. It held not only our 
city but the whole State in its grip and dictated the policies of 
both the Republican and Democratic Parties, and controlled the 
election and appointment of oflicers—municipal, State, and Fed- 
eral. At the last city election the good people of our city, both 
Republicans and Democrats, after enacting a nonpartisan elec- 
tion law, joined together and wrested the government of the 
city from corporate control and elected one of the best city 
governments of any city in the country. Our people were not 
content with this victory. 

The State was yet to be redeemed from this same condition of 
bondage to the interests. Republicans who stood for independ- 
ence and purity in politics formed an organization within the 
party, known as the Lincoln-Rooseyelt Republican League. The 
league made its fight for the regeneration of the Republican 
Party and for the deliverance of the party and the State from 
corporate and boss rule. The movement was entirely successful, 
The league nominated its candidates at the primary election 
with few exceptions, and elected them at the final election by 
large majorities. The Republicans were not alone in this 
great work of redemption. ‘They were aided by thousands of 
good, patriotic Democrats, who joined their forces because they 
believed in the principles of reform that the league stood for 
and were unable to bring them about in their own party that 
was not in power. 

Mr. President, I had my share in this work of purifying the 
politics of my party, my city, and my State. But for the ald 
given this movement by me, however feeble my efforts may have 
been, as compared with other patriotic and devoted citizens, I 
would not be here to-day. I believe in these reforms. I know 
what they have done for my city and State. They may do the 
same for the whole Nation. If I did not, in my capacity as a 
United States Senator, defend them with all my mind and with 
all my heart and with all my strength, I should feel myself 
recreant to those great principles, to the people who sent me 
here, to the Republican Party, and to my country. 

Mr. President, what I have said in the way of warning to 
this side of the Chamber may be said with equal force and per- 
tinency to Senators on the other side. The Democratic Party 


needs to be redeemed as well as the Republican Party. If 
either of these great parties see the light, and in good faith 
takes up these reforms, it will sweep the country if the other 
party fails to respond to the popular demand. If neither of 
them shall conform to public sentiment on these great ques- 
tions, both will be consumed by the fire of public condemnation 
and a new party will be built upon their ashes, a party that 
will represent the people and not the interests. [Manifestations 
of applause in the galleries.] 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday. 
The motion was agreed to. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the resolution (S. Res. 19) I submitted Monday last 
respecting the relations between the United States and Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate the resolution indicated by the 
Senator from Missouri, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. STONE on 
the 17th instant, as follows: 


Whereas a condition of turbulence and disorder prevails throughout 
the Republic of Mexico; and 

Whereas as a result of such turbulence and disorder, it is reported 
that the lives of a large number of American citizens resident in Mexico 
are imperiled, and that their property is in danger of lawless appropria- 
tion by bands of irresponsible men; and 

Whereas in conflicts between the military forces of the Mexican 
Government and revolutionists near the border line between the United 
States and Mexico several American citizens on the American side of 
the boundary line have been slain as the result of Mexicans firing across 
the line, and other American citizens while peaceably pursuing their 
nvocations or while in their homes have been wounded; and 

Whereas a great and important public work on the Colorado River in 
Lower California is being constructed by Americans, and for which work 
Congress has made a large appropriation, and which work is being con- 
structed on the Mexican side by American engineers and contractors 
under an agreement made with the Mexican Government, is being ob- 
structed and endangered by repeated interferences of lawless bands of 
Mexican revolutionists who have at different times appropriated prop- 
erty of the contractors engaged in the work and have so seriously de- 
layed the work as to greatly endanger it by threatening the lives of 
workmen and thus disorganizing the working force; and 

Whereas numerous leading newspapers in Europe, especially in Lon- 
don, report that certain 2 Governments, many of whose sub- 
jects and citizens reside in Mexico and have large prope interests 
there, are contemplating some intervention by force in the affairs of the 
Mexican Republic, ostensibly for the protection of the lives and interests 
of their people; and 

Whereas one European power has already landed on Mexican territory 
an armed force of marines from one of its warships under the pretense 
of preventing an attack upon a Mexican town by revolutionary forces; 


Ont oreas this unfortunate condition in the governmental and political 
affairs of Mexico appears to grow worse and more acute from day to 
day: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Forcign Relations be, and hereby is, 
directed to make 8 a pied into the facts recited in the preamble 
hereto and into such other facts as said committce may deem necessary 
to a complete explanation and exposition of the actual conditions pre- 
yailing in Mexico, and said committce is directed to make report of its 
findings, with such recommendations as the committee may deem ad- 
visable, respecting the duty of the United States in the premises, and 
which report may be made to the Senate in open or executive session, 
as the said committee may deem most expedient in the public interest. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it will require only a short time for 
me to say what I have in mind to say at this time, but because of 
the international importance of the subject in hand it behooves 
me, as it does all others, to speak with the utmost deliberation and 
caution. This is an hour when every responsible official of this 
Government should speak and act with deliberation, and not 
impulsively. The condition of public affairs prevalent in Mexico 
must, of necessity, be a source of profound regret to those con- 
nected with the Government of the United States, as well as 
to the people of this country as a whole. Mexico is our near- 
est neighbor on the south, being separated from us for a part 
of the way by a river and for a part of the way by what may 
be called an imaginary line, as it certainly is an imperceptible 
line. The Government of Mexico is republican in form, in large 
measure fashioned after the Government of the United States. 
The relations between the two countries, commercial and other- 
wise, are close. They are connected by international railways, 
which traverse the domain of each in continuous and unbroken 
lines. A large number of American citizens, estimated at more 
than 60,000, are residing in Mexico, scattered over and doing 
business in yarious States constituting the Mexican federation. 
These people, under our treaties with Mexico and the comity of 
nations, are lawfully there, and as long as they are peaceable 
and orderly are entitled to protection by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Americans have enormous property interests in that Re- 
public. It is said on apparently reliable authority that these prop- 
erty possessions aggregate approximately $1,000,000,000, and it is 
estimated that American holdings in Mexico are substantially 
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double those of all other foreign peoples combined. In these cir- 
cumstances it is but natural that this Government and the Amer- 
ican people should have a profound concern in whatever affects 
the happiness, prosperity, progress, and well-being of Mexico. It 
not only accords with our national sentiment, but also with our 
national interests, to maintain relations of amity and good will 
with the people of Mexico, and to contribute whatever we can to 
the development and welfare of that Republic. Our interest in this 
neizhboring state, sentimental and material, is yastly greater, 
and, I believe, is founded on higher considerations than that 
of any nation over the seas. We do not want war in Mexico, 
but peace; we do not want disorder, but order. We want peace 
and order to prevail there because of our interest in the mate- 
rial growth and spread of the country; but above that also 
because of our deep anxiety to see all experiments in repub- 
lican government on this hemisphere successful, and because we 
view with alarm all conditions, however arising, which seem to 
threaten the stability of such experiments and which tend to 
bring them into disrepute. 

Mr. President, in what I have said I am confident I voice the 
feeling and judgment of the American Government and the 
American people. Nevertheless, we can not close our eyes to 
the unfortunate conditions now existing in Mexico; and, more- 
over, we not only can not close our eyes, but we can not remain 
passive and inactive and permit disorder to run riot to the 
peril of the lives, liberty, and property of American citizens 
lawfully resident in that Republic. ‘There is unquestionably a 
solemn duty resting upon us in this regard which we can not 
ignore, however delicate it may be or however great the re- 
sponsibility it may impose. But here I will take occasion to 
say that in the discharge of our duty and responsibility in this 
behalf we should move, and we will move, in our own time and 
according to our own way. We are both willing and able to 
fully perform the duty resting upon us, and in due time and on 
proper occasion we will perform it in all its bearings, both as it 
relutes to Mexico and to other countries; but we will do it in 
our own way and will not be precipitately driven into any dif- 
ferent course by any kind of outside pressure. I hear talk, 
mostly newspaper talk, that certain European powers are con- 
templating an interference in the affairs of Mexico. As to 
that, perhaps, at this time it is sufficient to say that in my 
opinion the American Government and people would view any 
effort, certainly any effort on an extensive scale in that direc- 
tion, as an act of unfriendliness to the United States. The 
Government of the United States has not and will not shirk the 
full and proper performance of its duty, and whatever European 
powers might feel inclined to undertake in the direction indi- 
eated should only be undertaken in conjunction with and under 
the lend of the United States. Mexico is an American country 
with a republican form of government, and the world knows 
how sensitive the people of this country are on the subject of 
armed intervention by European or Asiatic powers in the affairs 
of American nations. In the main I coneur in what the senior 
Senator from Maryland said in his interesting address before 
the Senate last week, in which he declared that the Monroe 
doctrine was not involved in the existing Mexican situation. 
But should European powers contend that if the United States 
insist upon carrying the Monroe doctrine to the point of regard- 
ing with pronounced disfayor any armed interference whatso- 
ever in the affairs of American Governments, and especially of 
any armed occupation of the territory of any such Government, 
that we are thereby obligated to see to it that peace and order 
are maintained in the Central and South American Republics 
and in Mexico, we may still well answer that we must ourselves 
be the first judge as to when we should interfere and how we 
should proceed. We have not yet assumed the office of a police- 
man patrolling these American Republics, and even if other 
countries insist upon thrusting that station with its responsi- 
bilities upon us, we will at least object to those countries 
exercising a supervising jurisdiction over us and directing us 
when and how to proceed. Whenever grave questions arise, 
such as confront us now, I think that other foreign powers 
with whom we happily sustain relations of amity and friend- 
ship should recognize the fact that we understand and ap- 
preciate our duty, and that in the end we will so discharge 
it as to command universal approyal. I indulge the belief 
that the reports of a contemplated interference by any Euro- 
pean power in the affairs of Mexico are unfounded. The 
landing a few days ago of an armed force of marines from 
the British warship Shearwatcr at San Quentin, Mexico, is the 
only incident so far occurring that would give color of truth to 
these reports. The papers report that the landing of this force 
was for the purpose of preventing or resisting an attack by 
reyolutionists on the town of San Quentin, and also that the 
battleship stopped at San Quentin for the purpose of taking 


aboard an English subject and two American citizens who 
desired to get away from the zone of danger. If this report be 
true, I have this to say about that incident: That the landing 
of that force was not necessary to enable the three men in 
question to board the vessel, and hence if the marines were 
landed merely to prevent a Mexican force attached to the revo- 
lutionary movement in Mexico taking possession of this Mexican 
town, the act was arbitrary, and being a hostile demonstration 
on Mexican territory was in effect an act of war if authorized 
or approved by the British Government. It was, perhaps, in 
itself an act of too little consequence to invite serious attention 
or to warrant particular criticism, nevertheless I express the 
opinion that it will be generally regarded with disapproval by 
the American people. Outside of this single incident I am in 
possession of no facts that would support the press reports of a 
purpose on the part of European powers to thrust themselves 
speedily into Mexican affairs. For the present I am disposed to 
regard these stories as fictitious and sensational. And here, Mr. 
President, I will digress long enough to confirm what the senior 
Senator from Illinois, the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce], a distinguished member of that committee, took occasion 
to say last week respecting widely circulated and oft-repeated 
stories connecting Japan with Mexico. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations I was invited by the President, as 
were other members of that committee, and also members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to examine the diplomatic 
correspondence had between the State Department and American 
officials in Mexico, and between the State Department and the 
official authorities of Mexico, and all other papers and documents 
relating to the present disturbance in that country. I scrutinized 
these documents with the utmost care, and in addition to that I 
talked with the President at considerable length respecting tlie 
Mexican situation, and I wish to state in the most positive terms 
that there was not a word in this voluminous correspondence 
which indicated even remotely that Japan had aught to do with 
the troubles of Mexico, or that Japan was secking any conces- 
sion from or alliance with Mexico. Moreover, I violate no 
confidence in saying that the President assured me in the most 
positive terms that he had no information whatever connecting 
Japan with Mexican affairs, and that he regarded the news- 
paper stories to the contrary as the purest of fabrications. Mr. 
President, I have been greatly puzzled to know who it is or 
what interest it is that is so wantonly persistent in the dastardly 
and criminal enterprise of fomenting discord and hostility be- 
tween the United States and Japan. I can not escape the 
belief that there is some powerful interest behind this activity, 
beut upon promoting ends most monstrous and criminal. This 
Government maintains a small army of detectives and inspectors 
of many kinds, and I venture to suggest that some of these 
high-salaried officials, many of whom have little to do, and 
much of that little mischievous, might be better employed than 
they now are if they should be detailed to discover and unmask 
this conspiracy against the peace of nations. 

Mr. President, while I believe it to be true that these reports 
of a contemplated interference by European powers or by Japan 
are unfounded, that alone does not relieve us from, nor in any 
degree lessen, the obligations incident to our own duty and re- 
sponsibility. I have said that widespread disorder prevails in 
Mexico. In the circumstances of the situation, as we see it and 
know it to be, what is the duty of the United States in the 
premises? This is a question we can not lightly put aside. We 
must answer it, and upon that answer we must uct. What is the 
situation with which we are confronted? Let me summarize 
the facts, or the main facts, of the case. For a period covering 
the life of a generation Gen. Porfirio Diaz has occupied the 
Presidency of Mexico. For reasons that should be manifest, I 
think it best, in the circumstances of the hour, to withhold the 
expression of any opinion as to the wisdom of the same indi- 
vidual occupying and exercising the powers incident to the 
chief executive office of a great Republic for so long a period; 
but I can with propriety say that the progress of Mexico in all 
the arts of peace during the long incumbency of President Diaz 
has challenged universal admiration, But in spite of the fact 
that during the last three decades Mexico has in many important 
respects advanced with marvelous strides, it is not surprising 
that the long continuance in power of the same man, Surrounded 
by his personal and political adherents, should result in such 
governmental conditions, and possibly such abuses, as would 
arouse intense opposition and excite resistance thereto even to 
the point of turbulence. However, it is not within the scope of 
my purpose to discuss the points of controversy between the 
opposing factions in Mexico, or to express an opinion upon the 
merits or demerits of their respective contentions. The issues 
between these factions do not enter into the questions I am 
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discussing. I think we can well afford to pass all that as being 
of less immediate concern to us. I am talking about American 
Interests and the rights of American citizens, not about quarrels 
between warring factions in Mexico. It is sufficient at this time 
for us to deal with the situation which has grown up out of this 
controversy as it affects the people of this country. This contro- 
yersy has resulted in a widespread insurrection or revolutionary 
uprising against the established Government of Mexico. This 
reyolutionary movement is headed by Francisco Madero, jr., who 
is in general command of a large force, more or less organized 
and equipped, and operating in numerous Mexican States. There 
is no need to dwell upon this feature of the subject, as the entire 
reading public is well informed as to the extent, character, and 
progress of this insurrectionary assault upon the Diaz régime. 
The disorder incident to it is so great that in several States 
there is no responsible government in fact capable of main- 
taining the peace and protecting the lives and property of people 
who are taking no part in the sanguinary disturbances sweeping 
over the country. In some sections the conditions border upon 
absolute anarchy, and lives and property are at the mercy of 
roving bands of lawless men. In many of the cities and States 
of Mexico there is a strong anti-American feeling, and frequent 
expressions of graye apprehension on the part of Americans 
have come to our State Department that the Mexican Govern- 
ment would be unable to protect American citizens against hos- 
tile and vicious elements in case of an uprising against them. 
Demonstrations of hostility against Americans have been made 
on several oceasions and at different points. These demonstra- 
tions have occurred at such large centers of population as 
Guadalajara, and even in the City of Mexico itself. A few 
weeks ago the governor of the State of Jalisco made a most in- 
flammatory public speech at Guadalajara, accusing Americans of 
inciting and participating in the revolution, thus accentuating 
the strong anti-American feeling already existing there, and 
tending to foment riotous outbreaks. As a consequence, Amer- 
icans in Guadalajara were in a state of fear amounting almost 
to panic, and naturally they sought the protection of their own 
Government. There are thousands of Americans scattered over 
the Mexican Republic, engaged in numerous employments and 
without means of self-defense. Numerous instances have been 
reported of the forcible confiscation and appropriation of the 
property of Americans by revolutionists or by bands of men sup- 
pesed to be of the revolutionary party. In Lower California a 
state of practical anarchy exists now, and has existed for some 
time past. The great work being done for the reclamation and 
Preservation of the Imperial Valley, for the construction of 
which Congress appropriated $1,000,000, has been greatly inter- 
fered with and endangered. That part of the work which is on 
the Mexican side of the boundary line is being done by American 
contractors, under the direction of American engineers, by vir- 
tue of an agreement with the Mexican Government. On several 
occasions bands of armed men have taken possession of con- 
struction camps and forcibly appropriated arms, commissaries, 
live stock, wagons, and so forth, belonging to the contractors, 
and have taken forcible possession of and used the cars and rail- 
road tracks employed by contractors in the necessary prosecu- 
tion of their work. They have threatened the lives of Ameri- 
cans and of Mexicans employed as workmen, and by these 
means have greatly disorganized the working force and seriously 
delayed the work of construction. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have already been expended upon this work, and by rea- 
son of these interferences and consequent delays the entire work 
already done is greatly endangered by the floods that always 
sweep down the Colorado River during the spring months. The 
work is at a critical point in its progress, and the contractors 
and engineers complain that these repeated interferences make 
it almost impossible for them to prosecute it with that diligence 
necessary to avoid probable disaster. Contractors have tele- 
graphed that if not protected it would be next to impossible to 
go on with the work, and that in all probability these enforced 
delays would result in enormous losses, amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. In addition to all these complaints 
from American sources, the Mexican Government has preferred 
complaints on its own account. That Government has repeat- 
edly protested that the Government of the United States was 
not sufficiently active in enforcing its neutrality laws, or suffi- 
ciently obseryant of its obligations as a neutral power under 
international law. Among other things it has been charged by 
the Mexican Government that revolutionary forces were organ- 
ized on American territory and were permitted to cross the line 
to wage war against the Mexican Government. 

This summary, Mr. President, is sufficient to afford a reason- 
ably clear insight into conditions in Mexico, and discloses the 
situation which confronted the President during the month 
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of March. Such facts as I have detailed, and others of like 
import, were brought home daily to the attention of the 
President and his advisers. In view of this situation the 
President ordered a section of the Army, comprising about 
20,000 men, to the Mexican border. ‘These troops are dis- 
tributed along the border in Texas, Arizona, and California, 
engaged chiefly on patrol duty. It was given out at the time by 
the President that these troops were sent down upon the border 
for the purpose chiefiy of military training and maneuvering. 
I accept the President’s statement that this was one of the ob- 
jects he had in view in directing this Army movement; but, 
speaking for myself, I declare that in my opinion the President 
would have been fully justified in ordering these troops into 
positions near the boundary line for the purpose of better 
enforcing our neutrality obligations and to be in readiness for 
the better protection of American interests—by which I mean 
the protection of American citizens against assault and the pro- 
tection of American property against wanton and lawless de- 
struction—in case the emergency for quick and aggressive action 
should arise. I believe the country would, as it should, have 
supported the President if he had stated without qualification 
that that was the prime object he had in view. He is not only 
the Commander in Chief of the Army, but he is also the Presi- 
dent of tht United States. In view of the turbulent conditions 
prevalent in Mexico, and the ever-increasing menace to Ameri- 
can lives and property, I believe the President would have been 
derelict and fallen short of his duty if he had not put the forces 
at his command in position and readiness for quick and effective 
action if unhappily the necessity for using force should arise. 
In emergencies of this kind, involving grave international com- 
plications, partisanship has no business in our counsels. There 
are times, and this is one of them, when we must rise above the 
plane of partisanship and view the questions before us solely 
from the standpoint of Americans. As a Democrat, esteemed by 
some friends on both sides of this Chamber as being some- 
times somewhat too partisan, I wish unqualifiedly to indorse 
this action of President Taft in ordering troops to the Mexican 
border. In this connection, however, I must not neglect to say 
in ordering troops to rendezvous on our southern border it was 
not the intention of the President to initiate any offensive dem- 
onstration against either the federal or revolutionary forces in 
Mexico. The President, of course, is not clothed with power to 
declare war—that power being vested by the Constitution in 
Congress—and I will venture to say that the President ques- 
tions, if he does not disclaim, his constitutional right to take 
any step which in itself would amount to an act of war without 
the express authority of Congress. I do not think I will violate 
any confidence if I say that when the President ordered these 
troops to the Mexican boundary he had no intention of inter- 
vening in Mexican affairs, or of using the troops to invade 
Mexican territory, except possibly in the event of the Diaz 
government falling during the recess of Congress without being 
succeeded by any responsible government able to maintain order, 
and then only to an extent absolutely necessary for the protec- 
tion of American citizens. The President has in nowise author- 
ized me to make this statement, but I assume the responsibility 
of making it on my own account as expressing my understand- 
ing of the President’s attitude. As I understand his attitude, 
he does not believe that he is authorized under the Constitution 
to employ force against a foreign state unless authorized 
thereto by Congress, except to resist attack or to meet a situa- 
tion the exigencies of which will not admit of delay. Believing 
this to be the attitude of the President, I give to it my hearty 
approval. I feel that the President has acted with wise discre- 
tion and has exercised a degree of good judgment that should 
command universal commendation. 

Mr. President, since these troops were massed in Texas and 
along the border, and within the last few days, circumstances 
of a very serious nature, to which I have not yet adverted, 
have arisen. Both the Mexican Federal forces and revolution- 
ists have been and are being concentrated in large numbers 
close upon the boundary line between that country and this. 
Some two weeks ago, in skirmishes along the Rio Grande 
below El Paso, Tex., bullets fired by one side or the other fell 
among American troops standing guard on the American side 
of the river, but fortunately without casualty. At Juarez, 
across the river opposite the city of El Paso, a Mexican Fed- 
eral force in large numbers is encamped. A revolutionary 
force, reported to be numerically greater than the force in 
Juarez, is advancing upon that city, and a battle upon the out- 
skirts of that city is daily threatened. A conflict at that point, 
of the magnitude this one would probably assume, would im- 
peril the lives of thousands of Americans in the beautiful city 
of El Paso. Douglas, Ariz., and Agua Prieta are opposite to 
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cach other and practically adjacent on the very edge of the: 


houndary line. The revolutionists, a thousand strong or more, 
were in peseession of Agua Prieta and fortifled the town. Last 
week a Federal force of equal or greater strength attacked the 


rerolutionists: at Agua Prieta, and in the battle: bullets: fired: 
by the contending forces were showered: upon the American) 


side, resulting: in the death of several American citizens. and 
tio more or less: serious wounding: of others. The President, 
through the State Department, notified the Mexican Govern- 
ment at the City of Mexico of this tragedy, and the revolution- 
ists were also notified, and both were warned against any repe- 
tition of the outrage which caused it; but in spite of this warn- 
ing; and:seemingly oblivious or indifferent to the peril to which 
they subjected our people on their own soil and in their own 
homes and places of business, these contending forces renewed 
the battle only a few days ago and during the present week, 
again resulting in the serious injury of several American citi- 
zens, and from the same cause. Mr. President, I presume 
these Mexican: people have an inherent right to fight if they 
want to figlit, and, generally speaking, to fight wherever they 
please: on Mexican: soil, but I deny that they have any shadow 
of riglit to deliberately enter into a furious conflict on the 
border Une and within easy gunsliot of populous: American 
towns and cities, thus unavoidabiy and imminently endanger- 
ing tlie lives and property of American citizens, I belleve that 
un act of that kind is in eſfeet an attack on Americans, and that 
it presents a. case where the President would be justified in order- 
ing our troops to take such action as miglit be necessary to put a 
stop to the figliting, even though it might lend to .a struggle be- 
tween the United States aud Mexican forces. Mr. President, in 
situations like this, where two countries are separated as these 
two are separated; it should be a rule incorporated in the law 
of nations, if it is not by fair interpretation already so—a 
rule founded on high and just considerations of humanity and 
on the respect always due a neutral sovercign—that a zone of 
safety should be established and observed, within which the 
belligerents: should not engage in battle. <A. violation of? this 
rule should of itself be regarded! as an act of such offensive 
and hostile indifference to the rights of the neutral nation as 
would justify it in taking instant and effective steps for its 
own protection. 

The duties resting upon a neutral and a belligerent are recip- 
rocal; and the duty of the one is as imperative as the duty of the 
other, William Edward Hall, in uis work on international law, 


in speaking of the mutual obligations resting upon two sovereign |; 


States, one of which is engaged in war and the other of which 
is neutral, lays down this rule: 

Both are affected by the same duties as in peace time. The bellig- 
erent: therefore remains under obligation to respect: the sovereignty of 
the neutral. Tue neutral is under an, equal obligation not to ald 
directly, or indireetly,. and within: certain limits. to preyent.a State or 
wiyate person from aiding in places under his control. the enemy of the 
ligerent in matters immediately bearing on the war. If a wrong is 
done, the remedy is, of course, international. 

Applying this sound and reasonable doctrine to the case im- 
mediately in hand, various, and sometimes intricate obligations, 
more or less particular in their nature aud character, are im- 
posed, upon the United States to fairly and Honesty maintain 
its attitude of neutrality; for example, it is the duty of the 
United’ States to use every reasonable precaution to prevent 
tlie organization of a hostile force on American territory. for tlie 
purpose of invading Mexico to wage war in that country. On 
the other hand, it is equally the duty of Mexico to respect the 
sovereignty of the United States; for example, Mexico can not 
deploy its troops on American territory or use American terri- 
tory in any way for the prosecution of the war upon which it is 
engaged, and the same rule is equally applicable to the Mex- 
ican reyolutionists. The United States would have an undoubted 
right to regard suclt an inyasion of their territory as an offen- 
sive and hostile act, and this Government would have an un- 


doubted right to use whatever force might be necessary to resist: 


such aun intrusion: Reasoning from analogy, can it be contended 
that the opposing forces in Mexico can: engage in battle on tlie 
very line separating: the two countries, and employ their arma- 
inents—rifles, machine guns, and heavy artillery—in such a 
reckless manner as to result in the murder and dangerous 
wounding of American citizens and the destruction of American 
property on the American side of the dividing line?) Can it be 
said that to cross the line on to American territory, not to 
attack Americans, but to obtain some advantage over the domes- 
tie enemy. would be an offense against the sovereignty. of this 
country of so grave a character as would justify, and even make 
it the duty of our Government on its own account and for the 
defense of its own integrity to use force in resisting and ex- 
pelling: the invaders, and yet have it said that to inflict such 


grievous injuries upon American citizens as I liave indicated, 
and in the way indicated, does not afford a sufficient provocation 
or justification for offensive action on tlie part of our Govern- 
ment for tlie protection of its people? If that be true, then the 
territory of the United States is of higher concern and more 
sacred than the lives of our people. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator, I should 
like to ask him a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. BACON. I do not wish the Senator to understand me 

as controverting his proposition, It is a very delicate question 
he is discussing, but wliile he has been presenting the picture 
from one side; the other side has occurred! to me, and I would 
ask the Senator what would be the view he would take if con- 
ditions were reversed? Suppose that In the city of El Paso 
there was a rebellion against the authority of the United States 
and tlie rebels had taken possession of NI Paso, including the 
Government buildings, the customhouse, courthouse, and so 
forth, and defied the authority of the United States. It is per- 
fectly manifest that that authority could only be reinstated and 
made good by the United States through armed force driving 
tliose rebels out of EI Paso, and it could not possibly undertake 
to do so without in some way in the contlict endangering Mex- 
ican citizens on. tiie other side of the border, I should like: to 
inquire of the learned’ Senator repeat; not for the purpose 
of controversy, but for the purpose of getting his view on the 
subject—what would le think would be the duty of the United 
States. under such cireumstances—to desist. from tlie effort to 
recover its authority in Eli Paso on the ground that American 
troops might possibly injure some Mexican. citizens on the other 
side of the border? Would it be justified in saying that for all 
time—because what is true of a day would be true of a year 
or of ten years, or of a hundred years—these rebels shall be 
permitted to set up an independent government in EI Paso, to 
defy the authority of the United States Government, to resist 
its authority, and to maintain themselves in that condition of 
defiance and rebellion, because in the effort to reestablish its 
authority the United States must necessarily in such conflict 
endanger some persons on the opposite side of the Mexican 
border? I should like to know what the Senator would think. 
‘would be the duty of the American Government under such 
\cireumstances? 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I think the actual cases stated, 
by me and the supposititious one stated by the Senator from 
Georgia are parallel. I premise what I have to say by way of 
answer with this observation: That I would be most grievously 
surprised and disappointed if the United States, whatever else 
they might do, sliould; in the case supposed, so use their forces 
as to endanger tlie lives of the people of Mexico across the 
border or to destroy their property. I would consider the obli- 
gation upon the part of the United States to respect the sover- 
elgnty of Mexico in every respect as great as I hold it to be the 
duty of Mexico to respect the sovereignty of the United States. 
‘We would have no better right to endanger the lives of Mexican 
‘citizens than they haye to endanger tlie lives of our citizens. 
As to what we could do in the case supposed, I will sax, to 
begin with, that the United States would be abundantly able 
in their own way to take possession. of DL Paso without inflict- 
ing such an injury as I have described upon the neighboring. 
and neutral sovereign. We could resort to some means of iso- 
lating the town of El Paso and so controlling its approaches 
that its carly fall would be inevitable. Moreover 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, the only way. 
by which you could isolate the town so as not to endanger the 
Mexican people would be to move it away from the Mexican 
border, which T do not suppose would be practicalile. 

Mr. STONE.. I do not see why it would be necessary, to move 
it away to isolate it. We could 

Mr. BACON. To- isolate it so that a fight going on between 
contending. parties would not endanger the adjacent territory, 
you. would have to move it away from, the adjacent terri- 
‘tory. 

Ar. STONE. I think not; but in any event. T hold that 
unless in the case stated. the United States could advance and 
attack. from one side or the other, or from two sides, instead, 
of in the front, and so as not to. endanger the lives of the 
people in. Mexico, then the United, States would do botter. not 
to move at all. If our forces should: make an attack like that 
made by Mexicans near Douglas, and with like effect, I hold 
that the Government. of Mexico would haye not only a right 
to protest, but, If the protest proved unavailing, to take such 
steps as that Government might deem necessary for the pro- 
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tection of its own people and its own sovereignty, and in so 
doing would be justified by the considerate judgment of man- 
kind. The United States could not, in order to maintain its 
own peace and sovereignty, invade the territory of a neighbor- 
ing neutral State, or do any act that would amount to a hostile 
and offensive intrusion upon its rights or the rights and safety 
of its people. In a possible case like that it has been supposed 
might exist at EI Paso, the forces of this Government could 
surround the city, provided it could not be attacked without 
danger to the peaceable residents of Jaurez and thus cut it off 
from all communication with or aid from the outside in the 
American interior. As to the opposite side of the line we would 
have a right, in the circumstances of the case, to ask and to 
expect Mexico, as a friendly neutral power, not to give aid to 
our enemy, directly or indirectly, by permitting the rebellious 
forces resisting our authority to use its borderland and re- 
sources so as to thwart our efforts to suppress the revolt. It 
would be the duty of Mexico to aid us in that behalf to the 
fullest extent. The obligations of two friendly sovereignties 
are always mutual. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me, I would say 
that my view would be this: Every government has the right 
to protect itself against insurrection, and it has the right to go 
to any extent and resort to every means that shall be necessary 
to accomplish that result. If, in the accomplishment of that 
result, it injures its neighboring sovereignty, it is, of course, 
liable for the damages; but to say that if there is—— 

Mr. STONE. The Senator will permit me to say that he is 
undoubtedly right that in such a case the Government would be 
liable in damages, but that would afford poor comfort to the 
citizen who had been slain or to his dependent family. 

Mr. BACON. That is all true, Mr. President. Every coun- 
try has a right to go to war with any other country whenever, 
in its judgment, circumstances warrant; and if in the effort to 
reestablish the authority of the United States Government in 
the city of El Paso the United States in attacking the rebels 
in El Paso should inflict such injury upon the people of Mexico 
as to make the Government of’Mexico think that it was a 
casus belli, that would be, of course, a circumstance under 
which they would be acting on their own responsibility, and 
the same is true with the conditions reyersed. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. STONE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BACON, If this is a sufficient casus belli, we have a 
right to go to war upon it; but the point about which I differ 
from the Senator is his suggestion, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, that under such circumstances the President would have 
the right, upon his own motion, without a declaration of war 
by Congress, to invade the territory of Mexico with the Army. 
To that I do not agree, and I have no idea that the President 
would do so. 

Mr. STONE. I have already stated what I understand the 
President's view to be upon that subject, and have also stated 
my Own impressions as to his limitations, and this it is unneces- 
sary to repeat. 

The President’s restraint in the face of the exasperating cir- 
cumstances I have recounted illustrates his judicial tempera- 
ment, and perhaps shows that he acted more wisely than 
my suggestion would imply he might properly and constitution- 
ally have acted. But, without stopping to quibble about that 
or about any other minor consideration, we face the fact that 
Congress is now in session. Because the Congress is in session, 
no doubt the President thinks he has already gone as far as he 
should go without congressional sanction and authority, and in 
that he may be fundamentally right. The question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is now up to Congress, What are we going to do about 
it? I have presented the pending resolution directing the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to make speedy inquiry into and 
report upon the facts connected with this graye and momentous 
international situation. When considerations so serious as 
those we are now considering are involved, it becomes us to 
move with caution and deliberation; but the exigencies of the 
situation likewise demand that we should act with reasonable 
dispatch. I framed the resolution as it is, rather than to put 
it In a more drastic form, so that the subject might be temitted 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, among the membership 
of which committee are many of the most erudite and distin- 
guished Members of this body, and so that the Senate might 
have the benefit of their united wisdom in outlining the policy 
our Government should adopt in this emergency. Perhaps I 
should refrain from going further at this time in expressing an 
opinion as to what the Congress ought to do. Nevertheless, I 
am going to say, whether I do right or wrong in saying it, that 
the Congress should at once and without delay authorize the 


President to employ whatever force may be necessary to pre- 
vent a repetition of the bloody outrage committed at Douglas, 
Ariz., and a repetition of which is threatened at El Paso, Tex. 
The President should be authorized by formal action, and the 
Congress should express its opinion in positive terms that it is 
his duty to use whatever force the circumstances may require 
to protect our people on their own territory and in their own 
homes from danger. His authority in this behalf should be 
extended far enough and have suflicient Jatitude to fully war- 
rant him in using our military forces in whateyer way he may 
deem expedient and necessary to accomplish the desired end, 
even though it should lead to an intrusion upon Mexican terri- 
tory. Moreover, if any act done under this authority by the 
President for the proper protection of our own people on our 
own soil should Jead to hostile demonstrations against American 
citizens resident in the interior of Mexico, the President should 
be authorized, not now perhaps, but later on, to use the military 
forces of the United States, if that is found to be necessary, to 
protect the lives and liberty of peaceable American citizens, 
wherever domiciled in any quarter of Mexico. Perhaps, as I 
hu ve said, I might better have deferred this expression of opinion 
until a later date; but, after all, it seems to me that the time 
is here when no harm can come, but possibly good may come, 
in speaking out without too much reserve. I appreciate the 
importance of not offending the pride and sensibilities of 
others, but, above that, I am still more concerned about the 
protection of American men, women, and children from dan- 
gers that can well be characterized as the outgrowth of reck- 
lessness and brutality. 

Mr. President, I greatly hope that the occurrence at Agua 
Prieta will not have its counterpart at any other point on the 
border line. I greatly hope that if the authority I have indi- 
cated should be given to the President by act of Congress no 
occasion will arise for asserting it. As a neighbor and friend 
of the Mexican people I view with genuine sympathy and sorrow 
the spectacle of their country being torn by warring factions, 
its great industries prostrated, and all of its wonderful possi- 
bilities of progress indefinitely arrested. The injury being done 
to the good name and material welfare of Mexico can not be 
overestimated. I would be rejoiced to see the storm beating 
on this Republic pass away, and to see the sun of peace and 
prosperity shine upon that unhappy land again. No man 
more than I could more deeply regret any breach of the peace 
between the United States and Mexico, or more regret any 
interruption of the amicable relations so long existing between 
the two countries; but intelligent Mexicans must recognize the 
gravity of the situation and realize that no Government can owe 
a higher or more imperative duty than that of protecting its own 
people against wrongs from any source or however committed. 
If without fault of ours the Mexican people themselves create a 
condition that makes it necessary for this Government to assume 
an offensive attitude, they can not complain. If we are com- 
pelled against our own desire and even against our own in- 
terests to assume an attitude of hostility, then the just judg- 
ment of mankind will approve what we do. Whatever we do 
must be right, and being right we can safely proceed without 
fear. 

Mr. President, it was my intention, at the conclusion of the 
remarks I gave notice I would make, to move the reference of 
the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BACON. Before the motion is put, I desire to say a word. 

Mr. STONE. Just let me say what I have in mind. 

On reflection I recall that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has not been organized for service at this session of Congress. 
There are several vacancies on the committee yet to be filled. 
When that will be done is somewhat problematical. I have no 
particular objection to having the resolution go now to the com- 
mittee, if that course is desired. 

Mr. CULLOM. There will probably not be a meeting of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations until the committee member- 
ship is filled, unless an emergency requires it. 

Mr. STONE. I was going to suggest that possibly it might 
be as well to let the resolution lie on the table until the com- 
mittee is organized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. BACON. I desire, before the matter passes from the con- 
sideration of the Senate, to be heard for a moment. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss this question at the 
present time, and would prefer, really, not to say anything 
about it until after it has had the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, by which committee I know It will 
receive the most careful and conservative consideration; and I 
only trespass for a moment upon the time of the Senate in or- 
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der that a position taken by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
STonE] may not go out to the country, by reason of any failure 
of expression to the contrary, as one shared unanimously, at 
least, I will say, by the Senate. 

I do not yield to the Senator from Missouri in my recogni- 
tion of the duty of the United States Government to protect its 
citizens both within our territory and, so far as may be proper, 
when they are within other jurisdictions; but I am not pre- 
pared to go to the extent of the Senator in the statement which 
he has made as to what he would conceive to be the authority 
which we should vest in the President at this time. So far as 
concerns the authority to protect citizens within our own bor- 
ders, the President now has all the authority which Congress 
conld confer upon him, so far as those acts are limited to ac- 
tions within our own territory. 

I do not desire to discuss it, for reasons which are manifest, 
and I make this statement now only for the reason I have 
already suggested, to prevent misconstruction as to the views 
which some of us may have upon this subject. I do not think 
the time has come, or that any events which are reasonably to 
be anticipated will bring that time, when Congress should vest 
in the President of the United States, in his discretion, the 
power to use the Army in Mexico for any of the purposes which 
have been indicated by the Senator from Missouri. That is a 
declaration of war. Whenever Congress authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States to use the Army and Navy of the 
country in a foreign country, it is a declaration of war, and that 
is the most solemn and serious act which Congress can at any 
time take. 

There are other methods of redress for wrongs which have 
been committed, and there are other methods of protection than 
the one suggested by the Senator from Missouri. I do not in- 
tend, as I repeat, to elaborate this or discuss it. I wish simply 
to express my dissent to that suggestion on the part of the 
Senator. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will lie on the table. 

Mr, ROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator from New York permit me for 
just a minute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to say that the resolution by its. very 
terms proyides that the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
considering it should report such recommendations as the com- 
mittee deems advisable. My suggestions were merely an ex- 
pression of my own views. But I have already said that I not 
only preferred but would insist upon taking the united judgment 
of this committee. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, before the subject is passed over 
and the resolution laid upon the table, I wish to express my 
entire dissent from the assumption which seemed to me to be 
carried by the expression of opinion ou the part of the Senator 
from Missouri. Granting that injuries have been done to 
American citizens which ought to be redressed, that wounds 
have been inflicted, that lives haye been taken, that property 
has been destroyed, it does not follow, sir, that we should be- 
gin the process of securing redress for those injuries by a 
threat of force on the part of a great and powerful nation 
against a smaller and weaker nation. That, sir, is to reverse 
the policy of the United States and to take a step backward in 
the pathway of civilization. 

There is no reason whatever, sir, to assume, if injuries have 
been done of the kind described, that the Government of Mexico 
is unwilling to make due redress upon having those injuries 
and claims for redress presented to her in the ordinary course 
of peaceful negotiation; and the passage of such a resolution 
as has been described, equivalent to a declaration of war, would 
be to preface the ordinary demand—the demand whieh it is 
the duty of every civilized power to make upon a friendly 
nation—with a threat that if the demand is not complied with 
force will be used. 

Sympathy with the people of Mexico in their distress, a just 
sense of the duties that we owe to that friendly people, and the 
duties that we owe to the peace of the world must forbid our 
assenting to or yielding to any such course, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not rise with any purpose 
of discussing the question which has been before the Senate, 
for T deprecate all such discussion, and I regret that there 
should have been any discussion about it. I think it most desir- 
able that the condition of affairs in Mexico and our rela- 
tions with those affairs should net be discussed in Congress at 
present. It seems to me to be in the interest of peace and of 


harmonizing the difficulties that now exist in Mexico that 
there shonld not be discussion in either branch of Congress 
about it. 

I desire to call attention to one important point that has 
been somewhat overlooked. When the President remits to Con- 
gress a question of difference with another country, the last 
step but one has been taken before a declaration of war. The 
Congress can carry on no negotiations; it can do nothing of a 
diplomatic character. Congress has but one power in dealing 
with another nation, and that is the war power. And when a 
President remits to Congress a question of that character and 
Congress gives him the power to intervene, it is a practical 
assertion of the war power. 

That is the exact course which was pursued in relation to 
Cuba when the war with Spain began. President McKinley 
remitted the question to Congress, saying substantially that 
diplomatic methods had failed, and we conferred upon him the 
right to intervene, and that amounted to war. 

Mr. President, we have nothing but the kindest of feelings 
toward the Republic of Mexico. We all, I think, universally 
regret the disturbances that now exist there. We have no out- 
standing grievances against Mexico. We have no questions 
between the two countries. The unfortunate incidents at Doug- 
lass and on the border nre the results of the disturbed conditions 
in our neighbor to the South, and it seems to me that in every 
possible way we should use our best efforts to help Mexico to 
settle those differences; that we should show the greatest con- 
sideration, and that we should avoid in every possible way any- 
thing that looks like a threat or a resort to force. 

I sincerely hope that the question will not be discussed in 
Congress, because when the time comes that it must be dis. 
cussed in Congress we shall have reached a very serious point, 
indeed, and therefore I trust that the matter may end here, for 
the present, at least. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of discussing the resolution at this time, but merely to a 
question of practice, nor haye I any objection to the resolution 
lying on the table if the Senator from Missouri desires to have 
it lie there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was the request of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. CULBERSON. My understanding, however, is that at 
the Inst session a resolution was adopted in effect continuing 
the committees of the Senate as organized in the Sixty-first 
Congress, and that it is proper to refer all these resolutions to 
committees now. That is the course I suggested this morning 
in introducing a resolution on this subject. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. During the absence of the Senator 
from Texas, the Senator from Missouri requested that the reso- 
lution lie on the table. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I say I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator from Missouri will move 
the reference of the resolution to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection to its being referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is right. 

Mr. STONE. It is immaterial to me whether the one course 
or the other is taken, and if it is satisfactory to the Senator 
from Ilinois—— 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator will now move to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator from Illinois, as the head of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, so desires, I ask that the reso- 
lution be referred to that committee. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply desire to say that in my judgment 
all matters of that sort, if discussed by the Senate, ought to be 
taken up in executive session. I did not think of making the 
necessary motion at the time, and I haye no reason to feel now 
that we ought to have had the discussion in executive session, 
but in my judgment that ought to be the rule always. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULILOM, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After cight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock 
and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
April 24, 1911, at 12 o’cleck meridian. A 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
Lieut. Charles E. Courtney to be a lieutenant commander. 
Lieut. Edward C. Kalbfus to be a lieutenant commander. 
Capt. Randolph C. Berkeley to be a major in the Marine Corps. 


Each of the officers herein named for advancement in grade 
in accordance with the rank he would have been entitled to 
hold had promotion been lineal throughout his arm since the 
date of his entry into the arm to which he permanently belongs: 


CAVALRY ARAL. 


Maj. William C. Brown, Third Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911. 


INFANTRY ARM, 


Maj. Harris L. Roberts, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from March 11, 1911. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. N 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Maj. Walter K. Wright, Eighth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 10, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Robert F. Ames, 
Twelfth Infantry, retired from active service March 9, 1911. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


Charles Lee Beeching, of Washington, D. C., to be first licu- 
tenant from April 19, 1911. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander John H. Dayton to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy from the 7th day of March, 1911, upon the completion of 
six years’ service as carpenters: 

Thomas O. Covell, and 

Caleb Whitford. 

PosTMASTERS. 


IOWA. 


Eugene C. Haynes to be postmaster at Centerville, Iowa, in 
place of Eugene C. Haynes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1910. 

MAINE, 

Abial H. Jones to be postmaster at Wilton, Me., in place 

a 3510 H. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired January 


MINNESOTA, 


Nicholas J. Kohn to be postmaster at Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. : 


OHIO. 


Abraham L. Miller to be postmaster at Liberty Center, Ohio. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 
OREGON. 
Lawrence M. Scholl to be postmaster at Hubbard, Oreg. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


W. Z. Clay to be postmaster at Emlenton, Pa., in place of 
Wiliam D. McGinnis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1911. . 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Frederick Webley to be postmaster at Greystone, R. I. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1911. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Carrie M. Hackett to be postmaster at Parker, S. Dak., in | 


piace er John D. Cotton. Incumbent's commission expired May 
7, 1906. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Bæecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate April 20, 1911. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
John J. Deane to be receiver of public moneys at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. N 
Ira L. Bare to be receiver of public moneys at North Platte, 
Nebr. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Truman G. Danuiells to be register of the land office at San 
Francisco, Cal. 
John E. Evans to be register of the land office at North Platte, 
Nebr. 


PosTMASTERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Lizzie McGann, Richmond. 
Winifred C. Sheldon, Fairfield. 
W. E. Walker, Biggs. 
COLORADO. 
Carrie James, Loveland. 
F. M. Smith, Holyoke. 
William M. Thorne, Lyons. 
FLORIDA. 


Susie M. Bryan, Fort Lauderdale. 


IDAHO, 
William S. Brainard, Wardner. 


ILLINOIS. 
William Knigge, Rockefeller. 
INDIANA, 
Seward S. Watson, Winchester. 
IOWA. 
James D. Hicklin, Wapello. 
L. H. Hinkley, Sigourney. 
Erastus T. Roland, Eldon. 
C. E. Wallace, New Sharon. 
KANSAS. 
James A. Schilling, Sylvan Grove. 
KENTUCKY. 
W. Sherman Ball, Hardinsburg. 
Rebecca Green, Barbourville. 
Jesse C. Speight, Mayfield. 
Thomas Sympson, Franklin. 
MAINE, 
Whitfield B. Hallett, Ashland. 
MICHIGAN, 
Benjamin F. Oakes, East Tawas. 
MINNESOTA. 
J. D. Haradon, Park Rapids. 
NEBRASKA, 
Timothy C. Cronin, Spalding. 
E. S. Davis, North Platte. 
Charles S. Hughes, Pender. 
James H. Logan, Ponca. 
Aaron W. Loucks, Falls City. 
Wiliam W. McGaw, Wilsonville, 
John H. McGuire, Benson. 
Lewis H. McLaughlin, Emerson. 
William B. Swindell, Minatare. 
Otto Zuelow, Schuyler. 


NEW MEXICO. 
William H. Parker, Fort Sumner. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Bert B. McCall, Walter. 
OREGON. 
E. R. Ware, Echo. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
M. J. Spears, Lamar. 
VIRGINIA. 
Waverly S. Barrett, Dendron. 
Annie E. Martin, Waverly. 
James T. Waddill, Victoria. 


WASHINGTON. 
James Cadzow, Malden. 
Walter W. Cloud, Conconully. 
Elliott S. Moore, Ione. 


WITHDRAWAL, 
Bæecutive nomination withärawn April 20, 1911. 


Charles Brown to be postmaster at Montello, in the State of 
Wisconsin. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuorspay, April 20, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the 
earth, who hast set Thy glory above the heavens. Open Thou 
our spiritual eyes, that we may behold the light of Thy counte- 
nance. Unstop our spiritual ears, that we may hear the music 
of Thy voice. Make more sensitive our hearts, that we may feel 
the fructifying influences of Thy love; that as we pass on we 
may strew our paths with the flowers of golden deeds, and at 
the end hear the words, which will be sweeter than all music, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of Thy Lord.” For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory forever. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I desire to submit the 
following privileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas, chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, submits a privileged report (H. Rept. 9), 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 103. 

Resolved, That the Committees on Expenditures in the State Depart- 
ment, in the Treasury Department, in the War Department, In the 
Navy Department, in the Post Office Department, in the Interior De- 
partment, in the Department of Justice, in the Department of Agri- 
culture, in the Department of Commerce and Labor, and on Public Build- 
ings be, and they are hereby, Instructed to proceed to examine into all 
the affairs of said departments as fully as is permitted to them and 
made their duty to do by the Rules of the House relating to said com- 
mittees, respectively. And the investigations of said committees may 
cover such period in the past as each of said committees may deem 
necessary. And said committees, or any subcommittees thereof, shall 
have power to subp@na and compel the attendance of witmesses and to 
examine them under oath, and send for records, books, and papers and 
all other evidence that may be necessary to make the investigation full 
and complete, and that the REONE shall haye authority to sign and 
the Clerk to attest subpæœnas during the recess of Congress. Said com- 
mittecs or any subcommittees thereof shall have authority to sit during 
any recess of this Congress. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
of the resolution. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Texas if this resolution is in the form in which it was sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, and in reply to his question I will say that it is in 
the exact form which we agreed upon. The gentleman under- 
stands why I submit it at this time, and I ask for the adoption 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption 


As the Clerk seems to have had some difficulty 
in reading the resolution, I ask unanimous consent to authorize 
the Committee on Rules to employ a stenographer, so that reso- 
lutions may be presented in such form that the Clerk may be 
able to read them readily. j 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's request is out of order. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. Those in favor 
of it—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I rise for the purpose of asking the gentleman 
in charge of this resolution a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas, I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the resolution provide for the necessary 
expenses of this investigation? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It does not include that, because that 
is left to the Committee on Accounts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. ; 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. MANN. I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker started to put the question. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas must either fish or 
805 bait. He can move the previous question or yield the 

oor. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I did not understand that the gentle- 
man desired any time. If he wants it, I will be glad to yield 
him some. There is no controversy, as I understand, about it. 

Mr. MANN. All I wish to do is to ask a question. 

5 Mr. HENRY of Texas, I shall be glad to yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MANN. But when the Speaker starts to put the ques- 
tion, and the previous question has not been ordered, of course 
any gentleman is entitled to recognition. Does this resolution 
do anything that is not now authorized by the rules, except 
the matter of subpœnaing witnesses? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. And authorizing the committees to 
sit during the recess of Congress and to go as far back in time 
as they may deem proper. I suppose they have that authority 


now. 
Mr. MANN. I think they have that authority under the 
rules. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think so; but we thought there 
might be some question about it and we put it in the resolution, 
It is a unanimous report of the Committee on Rules, and we 
think we have got about all the matters in that should be 
included. 

Mr. MANN. Is one of the purposes of the resolution to lay 
a preamble for the bringing in of further resolutions for the 
appointment of clerks for these committees and to give them 
the power to print at the Government expense? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. There is no purpose in view except 
what is expressed in the resolution; that is all that is intended 
by it. The committees have certain power to print now. 

Mr. MANN. I apprehend that it will be followed shortly by 
a resolution to provide clerks for these committees. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose that is a part of the economy program. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman from Ilinois 
imagine that these committees will be able to do any great 
amount of labor in investigating these departments for the last 
15 years without several clerks to do the work? In the last 
Congress, although these committees did no work at all, they 
all had session clerks. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that the gentleman from New York 
reported a resolution yesterday authorizing the appointment 
of seven or nine session clerks, some of which were employed 
heretofore by committees that are now abolished. I suppose 
that is a part of the economy program, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman from Texas will yield 
we will discuss that question when it is reached. 

Mr. MANN. If we get a chance. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And we will be able to satisfy the 
country, if not the gentleman from Illinois, of the propriety 
of these clerks. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. You probably will be able to satisfy that side 
of the House that a little more patronage is to be distributed, 
but not the country that it is economy. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Does the gentleman from Illinois de- 
sire to ask any further question? If not, Mr. Speaker, I will 
ask a yote on the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Henry of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 112. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions be 
authorized to have such printing and binding done as may be necessary 
for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
just reported. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, my recollection is 
that this committee has enjoyed this privilege heretofore. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Gray, by unanimous consent, was giyen leaye of absence 
on account of sickness. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. WICELIFFE, by unanimous consent, was given leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Robert L. Pruyn, Sixty-first Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolye itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with Canada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SHERLEY in 
the chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Honson]. 

Mr. HOBSON, Mr. Chairman, this measure should be adopted 
for two general and fundamental reasons. First, because it is 
in line with evolution, with the laws of progress, and the spirit 
of the times. Secondly, because it is a step in the reform of our 
fiscal and economic policies. 

Our generation has witnessed unprecedented progress in me- 
chanical science and in the mechanic arts, and the greatest 
progress of all has been in the domain of transportation. This 
progress has largely removed the physical barriers which sepa- 
rate the peoples of the earth. In every case the bringing of 
peoples closer together, whether within the same nation or of dif- 
ferent nations, has proved beneficial to all concerned, verifying 
the lesson of all history that anything that promotes the 
friendly intercourse of peoples has been of general benefit. 
The full control of nature's forces through science can only 
come from the full cooperation of man. The widening realiza- 
tion of this great fact is speedily undermining the destroying 
spirit between men and nations and is bringing forth a new 
era for the whole world. In this era it will be realized by all 
that it is not necessary to harm others in order to help oneself; 
not necessary to kill others in order to live. The bird of prey 
is fast disappearing; the beast of prey has scen his day; the 
man of prey is fast being crushed; the business of prey is being 
uprooted; nations of prey are losing their commerce and their 
colonies. The real test for fitness to survive is no Jonger the 
might and brute force to destroy, but the capacity and willing- 
ness to cooperate and to serve. The greatest among men is to 
be no longer the conqueror, but the servant of all. 

This great principle of cooperation and service should more 
and more dictate the policies of nations in their relations with 
each other. A nation should desire the prosperity and seek to 
promote the happiness of its neighbors, and the service rendered 
in such a spirit is sure to come back manyfold like bread cast 
upon the waters. It sounded like a chapter from medievalism 
when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] read from the 
speech of the Canadian premier of the advantages that would 
accrue to Canada from reciprocity, and urged the advantages 
to Canada as a reason why this bill should not be adopted by 
America. It indicated the baleful effect of our high-tariff wall 
policy upon the political education of our people, that this semi- 
savage argument should have received even the limited ap- 
plause it did receive from Republicans. America, of all nations 
in the world, should be the first, and not the last, to adopt 
toward other nations the policy of commercial as well as 
political good will. As every other nation prospers, just so it 
will be able to afford and will consume more and more of the 
great world staples of which we are the foremost producer; 
“prosperity and progress for all other nations” should be the 
very foundation maxim for our foreign relations. It is not only 
true moral ethics, but also sound business policy. 

The Dominion of Canada and the United States have the 
longest contiguous frontier of any two peoples in the world—a 
frontier offering Jess of physical barrier than that offered by 
the Mississippi River between the peoples on its east and west 
banks. The two peoples are more closely bound by ties of 
blood and ties of institutions than any two peoples of the 
world. The sociological barriers are about as invisible as 
those between our peoples east of the Mississippi River and 
those west of it or those north of the Mason and Dixon line and 
those south of it, Both peoples look across the Atlantic to the 
nations of Europe and across the Pacific to the nations of Asia, 


Both are marching along parallel paths of destiny, and it was 
decreed at the foundation of the world that they should march 
hand in hand. 

Whom God and nature have joined together would blinded 
man put asunder. The thought of maintaining a permanent 


artificial wall between these people is abhorrent. This treaty 
does not go far enough, but it does begin the work of demoli- 
tion, and should be ratified. 

The second fundamental reason why this measure should be 
adopted is that it starts us in the direction of placing our in- 
dustries on n sound economic basis and of rendjusting our 
fiscal policies. I will not at this juncture discuss the ques- 
tion of taxation, but will enunciate for the purpose of sug- 
gestion this proposition—that the indirect system of taxation 
in this country must progressively give way to the direct 
system, ‘The indirect system is fundamentally out of accord 
with republican institutions, for it practically eliminates the 
people from the control of taxation, as they never know or 
realize when they are being taxed, or how much they are 
being taxed, or who amongst them is being most or least 
taxed, or who is getting the tax money, whether the Govern- 
ment or special individuals or interests, It is true the indirect 
method is the easiest method of getting tax money, and all 
the monarchical governments of the world resort to it, as they 
raise money without the people realizing it. But the very 
fact that the money comes easy and without the consciousness 
of the people, makes the governments less accountable to 
the people and tends to extravagance and even the use of the 
people’s money to keep the yoke upon the people’s neck. It 
is untenable to hold that the money necessary to maintain the 
Federal Government could not be raised by direct taxation. 
A patriotic people are willing to pay the money needed for a 
just and economical administration of a government which 
they themselyes control. 

The question of taxation lies deep in the body politic of every 
Nation. The power to tax becomes the power to govern, and 
is the greatest source of gain the world has ever geen. Such 
a power should rest in the hands of the people. In a republic 
the people must regulate and control it, or special interests 
will seize it and threaten the Nation’s prosperity and its 
liberties., Heretofore America has adopted the indirect system 
for its Federal taxation, and as a consequence to-day we have 
a condition of Federal taxation about which the American 
people are ignorant behind our tariff wall. Wor every dollar 
of customs reyenue that the Government collects to-day, it is 
estimated that private interests collect $7. No people would 
submit to such a system of taxation if they knew about it. 
This reciprocity bill is the first step along the path that will 
lead to the needed change in our system of taxation, and it is 
a step toward placing our industries on a more permanently 
sound basis. 

The foundation for prosperity and greatness for a people of 
high industrial capacity is close access to nature's resources, 
from which to supply the means for snbsistence and the ma- 
terials for manufacture. Throughout the opposition to this 
mensure and to all reform of the tariff runs the fear that we 
can not compete with the people of other lands. 

Who are the American people that we should fear to accept 
competition with the world? 

The eloquent remarks of the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois, lately the Speaker of this House [Mr. Cannon], on 
this floor yesterday give a complete answer. He stated that 
the people of the United States, about 92,000,000 in number, 
produce in agricultural products and in manufactured products, 
constituting the two great classes of products, about as much 
as the 850,000,000 of the peoples of Europe. He also stated that 
we spend for the education of the American people four and 
one-half tenths, nearly half the money spent for education in 
all the world. 

Prof. William G. Clark, a noted economist, estimates that the 
annual output of the average American producer is $2,450 
worth of wealth n year; the average for the Canadian is $1,456; 
the average for the Australian is $900; for the Frenchman, 
$640; for the Englishman, $556; for the German, $460; which 
gives the American a ratio of more than flye times the produc- 
tiveness of the average German, more than four times the pro- 
ductiveness of the average Englishman, more than three and a 
half times the productiveness of the average Frenchman, two 
and a half times the productiveness of the average Australian, 
and more than one and a half times the productlveness of the 
average Canadian. 

To maintain and even increase this relatively great industrial 
capacity of our people we should not only continue to develop 
our educational system, particularly for the masses of our 
people who only reach elementary grades, turning our atten- 
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tion in these grades to industrial instruction, but we should 


bring in a wider market and keener competition. Our great 
industries should no longer be confined to the home market 
and relieved of competition, but should get the discipline of 
universal competition and should conquer the great markets of 
the whole world and escape the wide fluctuations of booms and 
depressions that are inevitable with a single market. Being 
sure of the industrial capacity of our people, the supreme con- 
sideration for our statesmen is to furnish them access to the 
natural resources of the world. For the undeveloped lands of 
the world our true policy is equal opportunity guaranteed by 
the “‘open-door policy,” fair chance for all, colonization and 
political control by none. Toward the occupied and developed 
lands of the world our true policy is reciprocity. The most 
important people of all with whom we should have reciprocity 
are the people of Canada, whose products are largely supple- 
mental to our own, who possess boundless resources within the 
shortest distances along natural lines of communication. 

It seems almost incredible that any sensible man could 
maintain that haying access to these vast and new resources 
would harm the American people. Under such a theory the 
great domain of the Western Reserve should never have been 
opened up for fear of adverse effects upon New England and 
the Atlantic seaboard. Under such a theory it was a grave 
mistake to open the vast stretch of country beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River, a fatal mistake to make the Louisiana purchase, 
the Florida purchase, the Gadsden and Alaska purchases. 
Under the same theory it was fatal to the people of Kansas 
that Oklahoma was opened up; it is a fatal mistake for us 
to proceed with the extension of irrigation and the reclamation 
of arid regions of the West and Southwest. 

The facts are that in every case the opening up of new re- 
sources not only built up the new country, but added to the 
prosperity of the older sections. 

It is semiludicrous to hear such Members as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] pleading the cause of the 
American farmer. The chief opposition to this measure does 
not come from the consistent friends of the farmer, but from 
the apostles of a high prohibitive tariff, who in their zeal for 
the manufacturer have always fought the farmers. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] If you analyze the motive behind 
the limited but desperate resistance to this measure you will 
find that it comes from those who fear to let the levee of high 
protection be broken even by a crawfish hole, and their fear is 
well grounded. This reciprocity treaty is the first real break 
in the leyee of high protection. It will be followed by other 
breaks in rapid succession, and will lead to the revision of our 
fiscal policies and the placing of our industries on a sound 
economic basis by giving us, through a widening policy of 
reciprocity, a wider access to the natural resources of this 
hemisphere, and by giving our industries the discipline of com- 
petition and the conquest of the markets of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend at this juncture to discuss at 
length the unsound position in which our industries haye been 
placed by the persistence of the policy of high protection. I 
will only point out what must be clear to anyone with a 
knowledge of human nature, that an Industry getting the large 
profits within a high protective wall will not be interested in 
the business of world’s markets beyond, where the profits under 
competition are comparatively small. Instead of going out for 
the larger markets, the men controlling the industry will spend 
most of their time stifling competition at home, so as to gain 
full benefit of these tariff walls. After filling the home market 
the industry stops developing. For more than 10 years the 
industries of America have been hampered in their develop- 
ment. With our great natural resources supplying the raw 
materials and the power, and with the wonderful skill and 
adaptability of our people, our industries ought to have gone 
out these last 10, 12, or 15 years to the conquest of the markets 
of the world. The profits on a single article would have been 
smaller but the volume of business would have been much 
greater. The industries would have grown beyond anything in 
their experience, while the whole American people would have 
gotten the benefit of lower cost of liying. They would have 
required vastly more laborers and the increased demand for 
labor would have raised the price of wages far beyond the 
present leyel. The astounding fallacy is advanced that this 
policy of continued high protection has been adopted for the 
protection of American Jabor, when in all the legislation on the 
books of the land you will not find one clause imposing a tariff 
on the importation of labor, [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Labor is the one thing in this country that has never re- 
ceived the real consideration of the priest of high protection. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] On the contrary, the eyi- 


dence is full and complete that vast interests getting the benefit 
of the high tariff wall, and relieved of competition themselves, 
are the very agencies that have encouraged, if they haye not 
subsidized, the influx of vast hordes of Jabor from Europe all 
on the free list. They have encouraged the sending over of the 
cheapest Jabor of Europe. They have gathered up the paupers 
in the highways and byways, and, dumping them on our shores, 
they did not guide them to the fields in need of cultivation, but 
directed their footsteps to the mine and the factory, and there 
the pauper labor of Europe has stood upon the neck and shoul- 
der of American labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I have been accused of being afraid of other nations in be- 
half of my own country. I have studied America in compari- 
son with other nations, and our civilization in comparison with 
theirs, and two great facts stand out. First, the weakness of 
our civilization, a weakness shown by every Republic since the 
world began, is the lack of preparation for military defense. 
Secondly, the strength of our civilization is economic, and lies 
in our commercial and industrial productiveness, 

In what is being added to the increase of the world’s wealth 
by industrial labor, America to-day is adding the equivalent of 
almost all of the rest of the world combined. We need never 
fear for our country in a fair competition in the markets of the 
world. The American who can produce four times as much 
us any man in the world need not fear the labor competition 
of the pauper. I will tell these gentlemen who plead for 
American labor that an American unarmed can not meet even 
a pauper armed. We need not fear for our country in the 
domain of its irresistible commercial and industrial strength, 
but our concern should be to safeguard the Nation in the line 
of its great weakness, lack of measures for defense. Our con- 
cern should be to see to it that our American man of peace who 
goes unarmed has a fair chance in the markets of the world, 
and is allowed to continue unmolested his peaceful productive- 
ness which places him beyond the competition of all of the 
rest of the people of the earth. The true, sound, and wise 
policy for us to pursue at this juncture is to try to insure 
that this peaceful civilization of ours shall not be interfered 
with in its progress by the military power that others have 
prepared, though weaker in resources, and then, to lay the 
foundation for a permanent industrial greatness through the 
further educational development of our people, through the dis- 
cipline of competition in the markets of the world, and through 
access to the great natural resources and the markets of the 
world. And this would dictate the adoption of this resolution. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Doremus]. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time to ex- 
press to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] my 
appreciation of this opportunity to say a few words upon the 
pending question, As a new Member of this House, conscious 
of my inability to add anything new to this discussion, I am 
loath either to occupy your time or ask for your indulgence. 
My only excuse is that I represent a constituency that is per- 
haps interested more directly in this measure than any other 
community in the United States. 

The district I haye the honor to represent is practically 
unanimous for the passage of the pending measure. The city 
of Detroit, with a population of 465,000 people, is perhaps more 
directly and vitally interested in the ratification of this agree- 
ment than any other community in the United States. Our 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, and laboring classes gen- 
erally, with complete unanimity, are asking for freer commercial 
intercourse with Canada. The people of Detroit are an intelli- 
gent people; they haye given careful and earnest consideration 
to this question. They do not ask for Canadian reciprocity 
solely because they believe it will benefit them, but because it 
will prove an advantage to the entire country. They recognize 
it as a national and not a local question, They are intelligent 
enough to realize the community of interest that exists between 
the city and the farm. If they believed the ratification of the 
proposed agreement would seriously affect the great agricul- 
tural classes they would not favor it. In short, they understand 
that the prosperity of agriculture is essential to the happiness 
and contentment of all our people. ; 

The city of Detroit is but 2,600 feet away from our Canadian 
neighbors. It is estimated by the immigration authorities that 
about 3,500 people from Windsor, Walkerville, and Sandwich cross 
the Detroit River daily and earn their livelihood in Detroit. It 
is also estimated that about 1,400 Detroit people cross the river 
each day and earn their livelihood upon the Canadian side. 
The freest thing that crosses and recrosses that great artery 
of commerce is labor, and with free trade in labor we feel that 
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we have a right to insist upon free trade in the products of 
labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I wish to advert to the statements made by enemies of reci- 
procity on the Canadian side that this measure is merely the 
forerunner of annexation, If there is any sentiment in this 
country in favor of annexation with Canada it ought to be 
found in Detroit; but it can not be discovered there, because 
it does not exist. This talk of annexation is inspired merely 
for the purpose of frightening the people of Canada and defeat- 
ing the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement. 

Much has been said upon this floor of the disaster that will 
overtake the farmers if this measure becomes a law. Much has 
been said of the eyil effects of opening our markets to Canadian 
wheat, grown, as the opponents of this measure tell us, upon 
cheap land by cheap labor. To my mind these fears are un- 
founded. I have always believed, and believe now, that when 
a country produces more of a given commodity than it can 
constinie the surplus must find a market abroad and the price 
abroad will regulate the price at home. If this be true, it 
matters not, so far as the effect upon our market is concerned, 
whether Canadian wheat is grown upon cheap land or dear 
land. Both the United States and Canada produce a surplus 
of wheat which must be sold abroad. The Canadian surplus 
meets the American surplus in the markets of Liverpool and 
London. Does anybody in these markets ever inquire whether 
this or that particular wheat was grown upon cheap land or 
dear land; by cheap labor or dear labor? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] In many of the counties of Michigan you 
may find farms valued at $50 per acre and farms yalued at $100 
per acre. The wheat grown upon each of these farms is hauled 
to the same market and sold at the same price. 

In considering the price of wheat we are considering a world- 
wide proposition. If my position is correct, the importation to- 
morrow of every bushel of Canadian wheat into the United 
States would not break the American market. There would be 
the same number of bushels of wheat and the same number of 
mouths to feed. The abnormal demand created in Canada by 
the withdrawal of her wheat would maintain the price here. 
The farmer does not fix the price of his wheat. He does not 
figure the interest on his investment, the cost of seed and labor, 
and say to the consumer, “ You may have it for so much.” ‘The 
price of wheat is fixed by the law of supply and demand, and 
speculation is the only thing that can interfere with the opera- 
tion of that law. A tariff upon wheat benefits no one except 
the gambler who would corner“ his country’s supply of wheat. 
[Applause.] 

The distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAMIL- 
Ton], for whom I have the highest respect, and whose popular- 
ity at home is attested by his long-continued service here, con- 
tended that the tariff upon wheat raised the price. With much 
eloquence he declared that he was opposed to farming “ on 
shares“ with Canada and selling the surplus abroad. I think 
perhaps the gentleman’s argument is influenced somewhat by 
environment and force of habit. I have lived all my life among 
Michigan Republicans. Knowing them as I do, and having wit- 
nessed the regularity with which they roll up their 100,000 
majority at every election, I am convinced that they are op- 
posed to doing anything on shares. He declared in the course 
of his eloquent speech that as the Canadian farmers paid noth- 
ing to support our schools and build our highways and bridges, 
they should be forced to contribute something to maintain the 
Government when they availed themselves of our markets. If 
the gentleman is correct when he says the tariff upon wheat 
raises the price, it may be pertinent to inquire who does 
the contributing, the Canadian producer of wheat or the 
American consumer of bread? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 2 

If the opponents of this measure are right and the tariff does 
actually raise the price of wheat, it ought not to be imposed. A 
high price for wheat means a high price for flour, a high price 
for flour means a high price for bread, and, Mr. Chairman, a 
tax on bread is a crime against humanity. The loaf is small 
enough now. Had I the power I would make it larger instead 
of smaller. 

While the ratification of this agreement will not and can not 
lower the price of wheat, it will, in my judgment, have a tend- 
ency to reduce the cost of living, especially in the towns and 
cities adjacent to the Canadian border. I certainly hope so. 
At certain seasons of the year, and when market conditions are 
favorable, we ought to be able to get more butter, more eggs, 
more potatoes, more poultry, more vegetables. In the consid- 
eration of this question we ought to look conditions squarely in 
the face. It was but a few years ago when the farmers consti- 
tuted one-half our population. ‘To-day they constitute but one- 
third. Population has been centralizing in the large industrial 
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centers, and this country to-day is short on food and long on 


manufactures, What we need is more food and a broader mar- 
ket. I am in favor of this measure because I belleve it will 
have a tendency to give us both. [Applause.] 

The distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hinps],-in the 
course of one of the most scholarly speeches on this question 
to which it has been my good fortune to listen, declared that 
the farm was a home as distinguished from a factory. I 
think that is true. The American farm is the finest home upon 
which the sun shines—and the American farmer is the most 
independent man within the confines of the two oceans. In all 
his experience he has never felt the pangs of hunger, and never 
will. With his broad, fertile acres he is never called upon to 
worry over where the next meal is coming from for his wife 
and his children. I do not believe the time will ever come in 
this country when, in order to make one-third of our population 
prosperous and contented, it will be necessary to visit priva- 
tion and want upon the remaining two-thirds. If so, there is 
something fundamentally wrong with our industrial and social 
system. 

Free trade has made the United States a great manufacturing 
and agricultural Nation. More commerce passes through the 
Detroit River in eight months than enters and clears the ports 
of New York, Boston, Liverpool, and Glasgow in an entire year. 
If you seek the great contributing cause of this country’s 
maryelous growth, you will find it in that provision of the 
Federal Constitution which guarantees free trade between the 
States. What reasons exist for freedom of commerce between 
the States which can not be urged with equal force for freedom 
of commerce between the United States and Canada? To my 
mind there is no more excuse for a commercial barrier between 
these two countries than there is for a commercial barrier 
between Ohio and Michigan or between the upper and lower 
peninsulas of Michigan. [Applause.] 

This measure would benefit the American farmer by enlarg- 
ing the market for many of his products. Canada is not, and 
never will be, a great fruit-producing country. For the year 
ending March 31, 1910, we sold to Canada 59,000 barrels of 
apples against a tariff of 40 cents per barrel. We sold her 
peaches to the amount of 4,797,000 pounds against a tariff of 
$1 per 100 pounds. We sold her quinces, apricots, and pears 
to the amount of 4,941,000 pounds against a tariff of 50 cents 
per 100 pounds. We sold her cherries to the amount of 318,680 
pounds against a tariff of 2 cents per pound. We sold her 
clover and timothy seed to the amount of $748,742 against a 
tariff of 10 per cent ad valorem. With the tariff against these 
and other products removed we would be able to sell Canada 
much more. 

Some gentlemen on the other side are worrying over the 
future of the bean growers of this country if this measure 
should become a law. ‘The total Canadian bean crop for 1909 
was 1,824,600 bushels. Why, Mr. Chairman, the State of Michi- 
gan alone raises annually five times this quantity of beans. 
The production of beans in Canada is so small, compared with 
our own production, that the farmer has little to fear on that 
score, 

The distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], 
whose judgment I would be willing to accept on almost any 
question except the tariff, is much worried over the fate that 
will befall the hay producers of this country in the event this 
reciprocity agreement is ratified. He fears the Canadians will 
be able to flood our markets with cheap hay. Let us consider 
the hay question for a moment. In 1909 the Canadian farmers 
produced 11,877,100 tons of hay and sold it at an average price 
of $11.14 per ton. In 1909 the total American yield was 
64,938,000 tons, the product selling at an average price of $10.62 
per ton. In 1908 the total Canadian yield was 11,450,000 tons, 
selling at an average price of $9.96 per ton. In the United 
States the total yield for that year was 70,798,000 tons, selling 
at an average price of $8.98 per ton. My authority for these 
statements are the Canada Yearbook for 1909 and the Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States for 1909. It would not 
appear from these figures that the American hay producer 
would be in any immediate danger from ruin by Canadian com- 
petition, In this connection I wish to direct attention to the 
fact that progressive American farmers to-day are not raising 
hay for the market, but are feeding it to their stock, and thus 
putting it back upon the land. They have learned by experi- 
ence that they can make more money by this process than by 
selling their hay. 

Reciprocity with Canada is no experiment. Under the reci- 
procity treaty of 1854 both manufactures and agriculture pros- 
pered as they never did before. In 1854, the year the treaty 
was ratified, our exports to Canada were $15,533,101. In 1862 
they had increased to $25,178,157. In 1854 Canada sold to us 
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to the amount of $8,649,002. In 1862 she sold us to the amount 
of $15,063,730—a balance of trade in our favor for that year 
of ever $10,000,000. In 1853, the year before the treaty, our 
imports from the Provinces were $7,550,718, and our exports 
thereto were $13,140,642—a balance in our favor of less than 
$6,000,000. The change was so great in 1855, the year after 
the treaty, that our exports increase to $27,806,020, or more than 
double those of 1858. As our imports in 1855 from the Prov- 
inces were $15,136,784, the balance of trade in our favor was 
$12,600,000, or more than we ever sold to Canada before in any 
single year, except one. 

Mr. Chairman, if this measure will increase the Nation’s sup- 
ply of food, it ought to be passed without delay. [Applause.] 
The millions who reside in our large cities are entitled to some 
relief from existing conditions. They are at the mercy of the 
great trusts that stifle competition and fix the price of nearly 
every item of human necessity. They buy their cotton goods at 
prices fixed by the Cotton Goods Trust; woolen goods at prices 
fixed by the Woolen Goods Trust; hosiery at prices fixed by 
the Hosiery Trust; products of iron and steel at prices fixed 
by the Iron and Steel Trust; rubber goods at prices fixed by 
the Rubber Trust; meats at prices fixed by the Meat Trust. 
They work for wages fixed by the law of supply and demand 
and buy the plainest necessities of life in a restricted market 
controlled to a large extent by these great combinations. Rap- 
idly advancing prices have so decreased the purchasing power 
of a dollar during recent years that the struggle for existence 
has become a particularly hard one. 

Mr. Chairman, I belleve the days of high protection in this 
country are almost numbered. Henry Clay, the ablest apostle 
of protection in American history, entered the Senate of the 
United States in 1806, and for 30 years contended that the 
Government should protect by tariff legislation our young and 
growing industries. He never contemplated, however, that a 
high protective tariff would be imposed forever. He believed 
that the time would come when our manufacturing industries 
would be upon an independent footing and be able to defend 
themselves successfully against foreign competition. In 1832 
he introduced a tariff bill which provided for a gradual reduc- 
tion of duties until 1842, by which time he estimated that the 
tariff would be upon a revenue basis, or an average ad valorem 
duty of about 20 per cent. Imagine his surprise, could he re- 
turn to earth, upon learning that the so-called stand-pat ele- 
ment of the Republican Party, masquerading as the friends of 
American labor and assuming to be advocates of the principle 
for which he contended nearly a hundred years ago, had suc- 
ceeded in fastening upon this country a tariff largely in ex- 
cess of that for which he contended when our industries were 
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cen as represented by the Payne-Aldrich bill is an 
instrument of oppression and a badge of dishonesty. It fetters 
legitimate business, curtails the world’s markets for our prod- 
ucts, burdens the consuming millions, and robs labor of its 
honest reward. It was not designed to protect American labor. 
It was designed to give to the American manufacturing and 
producing trusts an advantage to which they are not entitled, 
and by which they are to-day plundering the American people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let us pass the pending measure and relieve, if we can, the 
oppressive conditions that burden our great industrial classes, 
Why continue to legislate against trade, the only thing that 
eyer made a nation industrially or financially great? The time 
has gone by when the American people can live by trading 
mmong themselves. The much-vaunted home-market theory of 
30 years ago will not do to-day. The great need of the present 
is a larger market for our surplus products. It is said that 
our cotton mills ean turn out in six or seven months enough 
goods to supply the American people for a year. The surplus 
must find a market abroad or the mills will close. The pros- 
perity of this country is dependent upon the prosperity of other 
countries. Strike down, if you please, one-third or one-quarter 
of the manufacturing industries of England and Continental 
Europe and the fires will die out in our own furnaces and the 
American farmers’ surplus will go a begging in the markets of 
the world. . 

Let us abandon the policy of exclusion and retaliation and 
usher in the spirit of peace, commerce, and friendly trade rela- 
tions with our neighbors. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCALh, I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Nxxo AAL]. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Mr. Chairman, I propose in the time allotted 
me to confine myself strictly to the concrete proposition which 
is now before this body. This is a bill to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada. Under the terms 


of the Payne Tariff Act the maximum tariff of the United States 
would have become effective against Canada on April 1, 1910, un- 
less prior to that time the President of the United States had pro- 
claimed that the Canadian tariff did not discriminate against the 
United States. It should be remembered that the last tariff bill 
as it passed the House provided for a maximum and minimum 
tariff, and that all countries should be entitled to our minimum 
tariff, and the maximum tariff was to be applied only to countries 
that practiced tariff discrimination against the United States. 
The Senate, however, amended the theory of the maximum and 
minimum provision so that the maximum tariff should be ap- 
plied to all countries unless the President of the United States 
should be satisfied, and so proclaimed, that no undue discrimina- 
tion existed in the tariff of any country against the United 
States. The difference between the House bill and the Senate 
bill in this regard was radical, and, in my humble judgment, the 
position of the House upon the question was more consistent 
with our theory of the tariff than the position of the Senate. 
However, the adoption of the conference report on the last 
tariff bill carried with it the adoption of the Senate provision 
in regard to the maximum and minimum tariff. 

The negotiations between the Dominion of Cannda and the 
United States, with a view of giving the former the benefit of 
the minimum tariff rates of our law, offered an opportunity for 
the President of the United States to indicate to the representa- 
tives of Canada the willingness of the administration to take 
up the question of an agreement between the two countries for 
reciprocal trade relations between them. I am convinced that 
the President, in making this suggestion to the representatives 
of Canada, acted in conformity with the overwhelming publie 
sentiment of the people of the United States. I am convinced 
that, disregarding all selfish interests and looking at the ques- 
tion from the brond standpoint of national policy, the President 
of the United States in taking the initiative in negotiating and 
in consummating a trade agreement with our neighbor, Canada, 
which provides mutual trade advantages, rendered a service 
which will stand out as a conspicuous accomplishment of his 
administration. [Applause.] 

In prophesying the effect upon the commerce between the two 
eountries which the ratification of the pending agreement will 
have we have the record of the years between 1854 and 1866, 
when the Elgin-Marcy reciprocity treaty was in force. Notwith- 
standing that during the greater portion of that period the 
growth of our commerce with all countries, owing to the Civil 
War, was necessarily seriously interrupted, yet the record of 
the increase of trade between Canada and the United States 
under this reciprocity treaty is indisputable. The opponents 
of the present legislation have intimated that the abrogation 
of the Elgin-Marcy treaty in 1866 was due to a depressing effect 
upon certain American interests by reason of Canadian compe- 
tition. I think, however, that a fair consideration of the ques- 
tion will lead the unbiased mind to the conclusion that the chief 
factor which led to the abrogation of that treaty in the year 
1866 was because of the attitude of Great Britain toward the 
United States during the Civil War. It can hardly be disputed 
that the intense antipathy of the people of the United States 
toward Great Britain and Canada because of the attitude of 
the British Empire toward the United States during the Civil 
War contributed largely to the abolition of this treaty, and thus 
marked a historical step backward in the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

The agreement with Canada now before us is more compre- 
hensive than the Elgin-Marcy treaty and includes commodities 
of yarious classes, 

Briefiy speaking, the provisions of the agreement now pending 
may be summarized as follows: 

First. Reciprocal free lists on leading primary food products, 
such as wheat and other grain; dairy products; fresh fruits 
and vegetables; eggs and poultry; fish, cattle and sheep, and 
live animals; and tin plate. Also certain commoditics now 
free in one country are to be made free by the other, for in- 
stance: Cotton-seed ofl will go free into Canada, and rough 
lumber will come free into the United States. Barbed-wire 
fencing is to be admitted free into the United States. 

Second. Mutual reduced identical rates on secondary food 
products, such as fresh meats, canned meats, bacon and hams, 
lard and lard compounds, canned vegetables, cereals, and other 
foodstuffs partly manufactured. 

Third. Mutual reduced rates on a list of manufactured com- 
modities, including motor vehicles, cutlery, clocks and watches, 
sanitary fixtures, satchels and leather goods, plate glass, brass 
band instruments, printing ink, and miscellancous articles. 
Under this head, also, Canadian duties on agricultural imple- 
ments are reduced to the present United States rates. 
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Fourth. On certain commodities special rates by each coun- 
try are made, as, for example, Canada reduces her duty on 
coal and cement, while the United States reduces its duties on 
iron ore, dressed lumber, aluminum products, and so forth. 

In order to get a comprehensive idea of the effect of the 
agreement in a broad sense, it is necessary to refer somewhat 
briefly to statistics and figures. 

The following statistics and figures are taken by me from a 
speech delivered by John Ball Osborne, Chief of the Bureau of 
Trade Relations, Department of State, before the. Economic 
Club of Portland, Me., on March 15 last, and they show that 
the present foreign trade of the Dominion of Canada amounts 
to $655,000,000, of which the imports are valued at $375,800,000 
and the exports at $279,200,000; exactly 50 per cent, or one-half 
of the total trade of Canada, to wit, $327.700.000, is with the 
United States, while 36 per cent, or $234,800,000, is with the 
United Kingdom, the balance of the trade being with other 
countries. 

Of the total importations into Canada just given above, and 
amounting to $375,800,000, the United States furnishes $223,- 
500,000, or 59.4 per cent, of the total imports into that country; 
the United Kingdom imports 25.3 per cent, amounting to $95,- 
800,000; the balance of the imports are from other countries. 

Of the total Canadian exports Great Britain and the United 
Kingdom receive approximately one-half, or $139,500,000; the 
United States comes next, with 87.3 per cent, amounting to 
$104,200,000; while the balance goes to various countries. 

A study of our foreign markets shows that the Dominion of 
Canada stands third as a foreign market for the exports of 
the United States, being in this respect surpassed only by the 
United Kingdom and Germany. However, as a source of our 
imports Canada stands sixth, being surpassed by five countries, 
namely, the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Cuba, and 
Brazil. 

These statistics show the great importance of our trade with 
the Dominion of Canada. The showing is remarkable when we 
consider both the highly protective and the preferential fea- 
tures of the Canadian customs tariff. Since 1897 Canada has 
had highly protective rates, and at the same time has had 
preferential tariffs to the mother country and conventional 
tariffs with other countries, which have undoubtedly hampered 
the freedom of commerce between Canada and the United 
States. 

The preferential rates which Canada offered to the mother 
country in 1897 were, first, a flat rebate of 12.5 per cent. This 
preferential rate was increased in 1898 to 25 per cent and then 
again in 1900 to 33.33 per cent in favor of the mother country, 
and has ayeraged about that rate since. Notwithstanding these 
preferences, the commerce of the United States with Canada 
has constantly grown, and, with the removal of the barriers 
provided for in the pending agreement, I am satisfied that the 
growth of commerce between the two countries will be by leaps 
and bounds. [Applause.] If the commerce of the United States 
with Canada has actually increased as statistics show, and 
we have, in fact, a greater share in the markets of Canada than 
the mother country, who can predict the share in that commerce 
which the United States would obtain should the agreement 
under consideration be enacted into law? [Applause.] 

I said a moment ago that the United States now furnishes 
59.4 per cent of the total imports into Canada and the United 
Kingdom 25.3 per cent. In 1884 England furnished approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the Canadian imports, while the United 
States at that time furnished between 46 and 47 per cent. In 
other words, the percentage share of England in the imports of 
Canada decreased, notwithstanding the preferential tariffs 
granted, from approximately 40 per cent of the total imports 
in 1884 to approximately 25 per cent in 1910, while during the 
same period, notwithstanding the highly protective tariff of 
Canada, the percentage share of the United States in the im- 
ports of Canada increased from approximately 46 or 47 per cent 
in 1884 to nearly 60 per cent in 1910. 

These extraordinary, striking figures, under the conditions, 
demonstrate the enormous advantage and value of our com- 
merce with Canada, and they clearly indicate that the mutual 
advantages to the two countries will be of incalculable benefit to 
each when freer trade relations, such as is contemplated by the 
agreement under consideration, are made a reality. 

The large and important commerce which the United States 
now enjoys with the Dominion of Canada, notwithstanding the 
tariff barriers between the two countries and the preferential 
convention tariffs granted by Canada to other nations, justifies 
the belief that with the removal of these barriers to the extent 
provided in the agreement which we are now considering the 
commerce will be enormously augmented to the mutual ad- 
yantage of both countries, 
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The policy of reciprocity has been a subject that has come 
before the American people frequently. I can not recall of a 
proposal for reciprocity with any country within recent years 
but what has met with violent opposition. A study of our vari- 
ous reciprocity agreements which haye been presented for con- 
sideration fails to disclose with any degree of accuracy that 
they have been based upon any definite policy; that is, it can 
not be accurately stated that the reciprocity agreements here- 
tofore negotiated by Republican Presidents have been confined 
to noncompeting products. Certainly all of the reciprocity 
treaties negotiated by the McKinley administration and known 
as the “ Kasson treaties” provided for reciprocity in competing 
articles. I have a very vivid memory of these treaties, because 
they were pending for ratification at the time I entered Con- 
gress, 12 years ago. A large number of these treaties ruthlessly 
sacrificed many important California industries, and I had 
occasion to study their terms with a considerable degree of 
care, and pride myself that to some extent I had something to 
do with their defeat. To declare, therefore, as it has been done 
on this floor during the consideration of this agreement, that 
McKinley stood only for reciprocity in noncompeting articles 
is certainly not historically true, if we are to consider, as we 
must, that he approved of the acts of his own administration. 
It seems to me that the conclusion which every fair-minded 
man must rench is that the only safe way in considering reci- 
procity agreements is to consider each agreement by itself. In 
other words, each reciprocity agreement must stand alone. 

The language of McKinley, in his last Buffalo address, in no 
sense bears out the assertion that he was opposed to reciprocity 
in competing products. I quote the gist of that speech: 

A system which provides a mutual exchange of commoditics—a 
mutual exchange—is manifestly essential to the continued and healthful 
growth of our export trade. 

We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell every- 
thing and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible, it would 
not be best for us or for those with whom we deal, We should take 
from our customers such of their products as we can use without harm 
to our industries and labor. 

Neciproeity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial 
development under the domestic policy now firmly established. What 
we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent abroad. 
The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and we should 
sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our 
2 and productions, aud thereby make a greater demand for home 
abor. 

The period of exclusiveness is past. 
commerce is the pressing próblem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. 
A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. 
Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the times; 
measures of retaliation are not. 

If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or 
to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may have been the position of the 
Republican Party in the past, and whatever may have been the 
real sentiments of McKinley and the other great leaders of the 
party upon the question of reciprocity, it seems to me that at 
this time there is no occasion for division of sentiment upon 
this question because the Republican Party, in its last national 
convention, which is the last authoritative declaration of the 
party upon the subject, and should therefore be the guide of 
the party, made a definition of the policy of protection, when, in 
substance, it declared that the tariff should be limited for the 
purposes of protection to the difference between the cost of 
production in this country and the cost of production abroad, 
with a reasonable profit to the American producer. 

I am willing, Mr. Chairman, that my vote for or against the 
pending measure shall be determined by the principle of the 
last Republican national platform. [Applause.] If anyone 
can convince me that the difference in the cost of production of 
any of the articles mentioned in the pending agreement is sub- 
stantially less in Canada than the cost of the production of the 
same articles in this country, then I should feel that under the 
definition of protection in the last national platform, as a 
Republican, I was bound to vote against the measure. But 
my study of the agreement and the evidence submitted con- 
vinces my mind that there is no substantial difference. I agree 
with President Taft, who said in his speech at Springfield, III., 
on February 11 last. 

The conditions of production and of manufacture in the United 
States and Canada are substantially the same. Wages may differ 
in one part of Canada from another part, just as wages differ in dif- 
ferent States in this country, but taken by and large, the character of 
the laborers, their intelligence and their skill, and the price paid them 

er unit of work, are not substantially less in Canada than they are 
n this country. With that in view, still adhering loyally 
and sincerely to the principles of protection where it is needed to main- 
tain our important industries, I did not hesitate to give the widest 
latitude to the Secretary of State and the commissioners who repre- 
sented this country in offering to Canada a reduction of duties on goods 
and products coming into this country from Canada in consideration 
of the establishment of the same duty, or freedom from duty, on similar 
goods going into Canada. 


The expansion of our trade and 
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After having made several visits to Canada myself I am con- 
vinced that the advantage is with the producer in the United 
States in competition with his competitor in Canada, generally 
speaking. The long, severe winters of Canada, the distance of 
the Canadian producer from the consuming centers of popula- 
tion, place a handicap upon the Canadian that greatly inures 
to the benefit of his American competitor. Of course there may 
be exceptions to this rule, but I am satisfied that, speaking 
broadly, the cost per unit of production of the competing articles 
Provided for in the agreement under consideration are at least 
no greater, if not less—and, in my opinion, less—than in 
Canada, and in this view the report of the Tariff Board, set 
forth in Senate Document No. 849, Sixty-first Congress, third 
session, is a substantial confirmation. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. DALZELL. I wish to ask the gentleman whether or not 
this measure conforms, so far as paper is concerned, with the 
last Republican platform? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. I think it does. 

Mr. DALZELL. You think there is no difference between the 
cost of making paper in Canada and in this country? 

Mr. NEEDIIAM. I think there is no substantial difference, 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, no substantial difference! 

Mr. NEEDHAM. The report of the board, however, is De- 
fore the Congress, and Members can determine it for themselves, 
but my study of the agreement and of this evidence convinces 
me that there is no substantial difference. 

I find quite a few of the Members of this House who are 
now violently opposed to the pending agreement on the ground 
that it is an abandonment of the policy of protection were 
very substantial promoters and sponsors in passing through 
this House the legislation necessary to provide for reciprocity 
with Cuba. How the gentlemen referred to can reconcile their 
action is quite a mystery to me. Who will pretend that the 
labor conditions in Cuba are in any sense equal to our own, 
or that they in any degree approach the labor conditions in 
Canada? I opposed with what little ability I possessed the 
legislation providing for reciprocity with Cuba, because I felt 
it was an abandonment of the principle of protection, and 
because I felt an apprehension that the competition of the in- 
dustries of that island would be injurious to the industries of 
the State of which I have had the honor to, in part, represent 
upon this floor for over 12 years. But our experience thus far 
under the policy of reciprocity with the Cuban Republic has 
not as yet had the effect such as I feared, and I have a strong 
conviction that the disastrous results which I apprehended may 
never materialize, and I am constrained to prophesy that the 
aire disasters which are apprehended by those on this side of 
the Chamber as a result of the enactment of the legislation 
now under consideration will also fail to materialize. 

Now that we Members of the Republican Party have adopted 
a definition limiting the application of the policy of protection 
so that in fixing tariff duties they shall equalize the cost of 
production in this country and abroad with a fair profit to the 
American producer, and as there is no other country in the 
world where the conditions of production are as near an equal- 
ity with our own as the Dominion of Canada, I sincerely trust 
that we may enact this measure into law and thus test the 
productive capacity and the competing ability of our people 
along lines of production and competition on substantial equal- 
ity of terms. 

Firmly believing that the putting into effect of the agreement 
under consideration will harm no substantial industry, but, on 
the contrary, will bring mutual benefit to both Canada and our 
own country, I shall support this creat measure of a Republican 
President and a Republican administration. [Applause] Tf, 
however, this measure should be put into force and effect and 
shall proye by its actual operation that the prophesies of those 
who now oppose it haye been well founded and that we who now 
support it are mistaken, I will be the first to join in a movement 
for its abrogation. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill was before the House at the last 
session there was much discussion as to the effect the entering 
upon the pelicy of reciprocity with Canada would have under 
“the most-farored nation clause” of our treaties with other 
countries. It was vehemently asserted at that time, and may 
be again reiterated, that those nations which haye treaties with 
the United States containing what is known as “the most- 
fayored nation clause” would have the right under such clause 
to demand admission for their products into the ports of the 
United States upon payment of the same duties granted to 
Canada. I have given some study and attention to this matter, 
and I find that the decisions are uniform in the Supreme Court 


to the effect that under such conditions the clause does not ap- 
ply. The Customs Court handed down a decision within the 
last 10 days unanimously affirming this policy. This question 
is treated quite exhaustively in volume 5 of Moore's Digest of 
International Law, pages 257-288, and I will not take the time 
to read any of these decisions, but anyone interested can ex- 
amine these references if he desires. 

The effect of these decisions and holdings is to make it the 
policy of the United States to refuse to grant the rates of duty 
provided for under reciprocity to any other nation than the one 
with whom the treaty is made. “The most-favored-matlon 
clause“ does not apply, because the rule is “Identity of treat- 
ment under identity of circumstances and conditions,” and the 
conditions and considerations which would prompt our Goy- 
ernment to grant tariff concessions to oue nation under reci- 
procity are not the same, and in the nature of things can not 
be the same, as would induce the granting of similar rates to 
other countries with whom we have “the most-fayored-nation 
clause” treaty. 

Thus.far I have not discussed, except in the most general 
way, the schedules of the proposed agreement. I have not at- 
tempted to analyze the effect which the treaty muy have upon 
any single industry. My belief is that under the policy of pro- 
tection, as defined in our last national platform, the cost of 
production in Canada being substantially the same as in this 
country, a tariff duty upon any of the articles enumerated in 
the agreement above that provided is not demanded in the 
interest of protection, and therefore my hope and belief is that 
the agreement itself will not, when it becomes operative, be 
disastrous to any American industry. 

If incidentally the enactment of this legislation shall prove 
that the definition of protection limiting it, as was done under 
the terms of the last national platform, is insuficient for the 
play of industrial forees and the development and maintenance 
of our industrial conditions on a plane of healthfulness and 
prosperity, then that in itself will be an experieace worth the 
experiment which this agreement contemplates. The people of 
this country will never continue any policy which will hamper 
our means of production and development or in the slightest 
degree imperil our standard of living. The American Nation 
is irrevocably committed to the policy of protection. [Applause.] 
We on this side of the Chamber may differ, and honestly differ, 
as to the amount of duty that should be granted to an industry 
to enable that industry to maintain the American standard 
and to meet the competition of the same industry of another 
country of lower standard. There are no differences here as to 
the necessity of maintaining the principles of protection. While 
I do not desire to assume to be opinionated, I venture to assert 
that those adherents of very high tariff rates are not the best 
supporters and advocates of the protective policy. In other 
words, rates in excess of what is known to place the domestic 
producer on a par with his foreign competitor may furnish an 
incentive, especially under present trade and industrial condi- 
tions, to monopolistic tendencies which would unduly burden 
the domestice purchaser and consumer. ‘The true protective 
policy at no point requires its advocates to demand or defend 
excessive or unnecessary duties. [Applause.] I am persuaded 
that the following from a recent speech of President Taft should 
be most carefully considered by all protectionists, when he said, 
in spenking of the agreement now under consideration: 


There are those conservative 3 who hang back from an 
approyal of this agreement on the ground that It is a de re from 
the principle of protection and is the opening wedge to let in frec trade. 
My own yiew is that no step could be taken more in the interest of a 
reasonable policy of protection than the approval of this treaty. The 
very existence of the policy depends on our abolition of the turiff 
where it is not really needed under the fae le of the last Repulifean 

in these times of high prices 


{Applause.] 

But it is contended with great earnestness by those who op- 
pose this legislation, that it will prove disastrous to the farm- 
ing interests of our country. An attack upon the farmers of 
this country, or even a failure to properly guard their interests, 
would prove disastrous, and rightfully so, to those responsible 
for such a movement. I represent a district and in part a 
State where the leading industry is that of agriculture. The 
varlous branches of agriculture in my State, coming as they do 
in direct competition with the lowest paid labor in the world, 
where the conditions and where the standard of living is among 
the lowest, I fully appreciate that the farming industries of my 
State could not exist for a season with such competition except 
for the imposition of an adequate tariff. I would be the last 
individual upon this floor to cast a vote, and my State would 
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never tolerate a vote by any of its Representatives that would 
imperil or seriously affect the farmers of any portion of our 
country. [Applause.] I freely concede to every Representative 
upon this floor who may feel constrained to oppose this meas- 
ure the utmost sincerity and honesty of purpose, and I only 
claim for myself the same honesty and sincerity which I freely 
concede to others. But after the best attention which I have 
been able to give to this subject in all its bearings I am unable 
to find that its enactment into law will imperil or appreciably 
affect the farming interests of the country, or of any particular 
section. 

I appreciate the tremendous force which is included in any 
rallying cry made in behalf of the farmers of the country, but 
not being convinced that it is based upon truth and, further- 
more, haying a suspicion that there is possibly behind it some- 
thing of selfish interests not allied with agriculture, I may be 
pardoned if I look with some degree of suspicion upon the 
forces and the motives of those who have inaugurated this 
protest. [Applause.] 

There has been during the last few years a great prominence 
-given to the subject of conservation. Tremendous interest has 
been created in the subject, and there is a widespread public 
sentiment that, with the enormous growth of our population 
and the consequent drawing upon our natural resources, the 
augmentation of these resources, and thereby to some extent 
prevent their exhaustion and impoverishment, is the part of 
wise statesmanship. Reciprocity with Canada must of neces- 
sity be chiefly confined to food and forest products, and the 
addition of these two great natural resources, bringing them 
within the reach of our fast-growing population, is a measure 
of conseryation of greater importance than any that have yet 
been suggested. 

Mr. Chairman, I have purposely refrained from discussing 
this legislation from the standpoint of any community or from 
the standpoint of any particular industry. This is an agree- 
ment between the Dominion of Canada and the United States 
of America which reqnires concurrent legislative action by both 
countries in order that it may be made effective. Any change 
by amendment, however strongly I might favor certain changes, 
would of necessity throw the whole proceedings into negotia- 
tions again between the two countries, with the consequent 
delay and possible failure of any agreement at all. We are 
therefore compelled to either accept or reject the agreement. 
That is the practical question before this body. We have got 
to either vote it up or vote it down. Anyone pretending to be 
in favor of the agreement, but who is desirous of amending it. 
is in reality opposed to the agreement. Such an attitude will 
not deceive anyone acquainted with the real situation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as a protectionist and a Republican, I find no 
dificulty in bringing myself to the support of this great eco- 
nomic measure of the administration of President Taft. Long 
after the petty bickerings and jealous criticism of his admin- 
istration shall have been forgotten the action of our President 
in bringing this measure before the Representatives of the 
American people will stand out as among the great accomplish- 
ments of an administration singularly conspicuous for the con- 
structive measures which have become enacted into law. [Ap- 
plause.] My judgment tells me that from the standpoint of the 
national welfare we should enact this legislation. I believe 
with President Taft when he said: 

Now is the accepted time. Now Canada is in the mood. She Is at 
the ne of the ways. Shall she be an isolated country, as much 
separated from us as if she were across the ocean, or shall her people 
and our people profit by the proximity that our geography furnishes? 

[Loud applause.] 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
teman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BOWMAN]. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, this measure has been very 
ably debated from every side excepting possibly one, and that is 
from the standpoint of a Member from the State of Pennsyl- 
vanin and of a miner or producer of fuel. I rise only from a 
sense of duty to express to this body, the greatest representa: 
tive body in the world, some sense of the obligation which the 
State of Pennsylvania and the district I represent owes to 
the Province of Canada. I represent the heart of the anthra- 
cite coal regions of the State of Pennsylvania. I liye in the 
Wyoming Valley, the land celebrated by the poetry of Camp- 
bell, celebrated through the life and work of the Moravian 
missionaries among the Indians, celebrated as the birthplace of 
the greatest race of aborigines the world ever knew, and cele- 
brated, I believe it will be, as the birthplace of the greatest 
race that this country will ever produce. We have there to- 
day as the basis of our population the English, the Irish, the 
Welsh, the German, and the Scotch. There has been intro- 


duced within the last decade new elements of the best laboring 


blood of Europe. We have the Piedimontes and others of the 
best from Italy, the Lithuanian, the Pole, and the Slovak, and 
I tell you as one who has had opportunities to observe, that 
they will make as good citizens as any that this country has 
heretofore produced. 

The State of Pennsylvania sent into the Province of Canada 
in the year 1910 a large part of over $33,000,000 worth of fuel 
bought by that country. Over $14,000,000 of that amount was 
anthracite, upon which we did not pay a cent of duty. They 
also used over $17,000,000 worth of bituminous coal, and up- 
ward of $2,000,000 worth of coke, upon which the inhabitants 
of that country paid over $3,000,000 in duty for the sake of 
burning it. That country, gentlemen, can neyer become an 
industrial nation. Why? Because they have no adequate sup- 
ply of fuel. What can we get from them? That country is 
fitted by nature to produce food to help feed our industrial 
population. Boundless natural resources fit this country, with 
their help, to support an industrial race beyond computation. 

Less than $98,000,000 covers the total imports of Canada 
into this country. You will note they paid us for fuel alone 
over one-third that amount and over $182,000,000 more for other 
merchandise. Should we not have some feeling of gratitude 
toward them? 

Continue to build the tariff wall that now exists between us 
higher and wider and before you are through with it you will 
only have openings through it from which cannon will point 
from each side to the other. 

This is not a question of a tariff; it is a higher and broader 
question; it is a question of the universal advancement of the 
human race, I listened with a great deal of interest to what was 
said by the gentleman from New York City [Mr. Grorcr]. The 
population in my city is very much like it; they need sympathy 
and help. But I will say to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, who called attention to the low wages paid in the State 
of Pennsylyania, that in the district that I come from we pay 
as good wages for labor performed as are paid in any place in 
the world. 

We have serious accidents that excite the deepest feclings in 
man’s nature. I once walked up to a shaft where a child was 
sitting and said to her, ‘What are you sitting here for, my 
child?” “Iam waiting for my father.“ Her father had been 
buried in that mine through an accident that happened more 
than n week previous, 

A fund was raised to relieve the necessities of those who 
were dependent upon the men who lost their lives in that dis- 
aster. I will say for the bankers of New York, however they 
may be traduced, we found their hearts open to the plea of 
distress. They, with the other good people of this country, 
established a fund which has been distributed in that mining 
district from that day to this, nearly 15 years. 

In that connection I want to say that a lady from one of 
the principal cities of this Nation came to our city to ascertain 
what the conditions were, and whether it was necessary for her 
to do anything to ameliorate them. After visiting the whole 
community, she said to me, There is more distress in one alley 
in my city than in your whole district.” She visited homes that 
for months had not had a male protector to help them. 

Gentlemen, I repeat, this is not a tariff question. 

We are protectionists in my district. We believe in the pro- 
tective tariff to the limit of competition, with a fair percentage 
to protect the manufacturer from surplus stocks. We claim 
that this is a protective measure, presented by one of the great- 
est Presidents this country ever produced—not the greatest 
politician, but a man with a broad judicial mind, deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of the people—and I submit that a fair 
majority, in my district ninety-nine one-hundredths of the Re- 
publicans and most of the Democrats, are with him. 

Gentlemen, I shall vote for this measure [applause] because 
I do not believe it transgresses a single Republican principle, 
the principle of protection to American industries, and I do 
not believe it transgresses a single principle that protects the 
farmer in the best market for his product, the home market. 
Look oyer the reports of prices, the prices for to-day, of farm 
products in the United States, and there will be found as much 
difference in the various parts of this country as there is be- 
tween those of this country and Canada. In the words of our 
Chaplain this morning, “Let our spiritual ears be unstopped 
and spiritual eyes be opened,” that we may see in this measure 
one that is far above local conditions, one that tends to the ad- 
yancement of the race, bringing together these two peoples who 
are one in lineage, one in their purpose—the elevation of the 
human race. [Applause.] 

Mr. D L. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], 
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Mr. GOOD. ‘Reciprocity is only an international form of 
protection.” This definition from the Standard Dictionary cor- 
rectly describes reciprocity. It was this conception of reciproc- 
ity that caused the Republican Party to write in its platform: 


We favor the associated policy of reciprocity so directed as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for that which we do not ourselves 
produce in return for free foreign markets. 


This bill, introduced by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD], contains none of the elements of reciprocity. It 
provides not for protection but for free trade in the United 
Ae and protection in Canada. [Applause on the Republican 
side. - 

A DEMOCRATIC MEASURR, 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hirt] has said that 
this bill presents a political and not a partisan question. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KirrcuHrn] contends that 
it is both political and partisan, and that it is a Democratic 
measure, presented to this House in response to a resolution 
passed by a Democratic caucus, and that it is in full harmony 
with the declarations of the Democratic platforms. 

I am inclined to agree with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrenrn], and I, for one, am perfectly willing that 
the Democratic Party shall stand sponsor for this bill and shall 
be held responsible for its evil effects should it become a law. 

The advocates of this bill content themselves with an aca- 
demie discussion of reciprocity. They fail to point out wherein 
it is reciprocal and decline to analyze its provisions or the real 
effect which its enactment will have on the producer and con- 
sumer alike. 

PROPOSED TRADE NOT RECIPROCAL. 

By the provisions of this bill all the products of the Cana- 
dian farm are brought into competition with the product of the 
farms of the United States. It surrenders to the farmers of 
Canada the markets of the United States for all their produce. 
Yor the surrender of these markets it is proposed to reduce the 
duty on the farm implements manufactured and imported from 
Canada. This is practically the only reciprocity provided for 
in this bill. 

Let us place in parallel columns, first, a list of the produce 
of the farm, and, second, a list of the farm and other machinery 
on which it is proposed to reduce the tariff, with the amount 
of such proposed reduction, and see if it is a fair and equal 
trade and if it is reciprocal. On the other side we have a list 
of practically everything grown on the farm, from which all 
tariff is removed and which is brought into direct competition 
with the cheaper farms and the cheaper farm labor of Canada. 
On the other side we have a list of manufactured articles upon 
which the duty is reduced and by which it is alleged the farm- 
ers of this country will profit all that they have lost through 
the placing of farm products on the free list: 


What the American farmer gives What the Canadian farmer gives 
and what the Canadian farmer and what the American farmer 


gets. gets. 

FRED LIST, REDUCED DUTIES OF FARM IMPLE- 
ë MENTS. 

Per cent ad valorem, 
Cattle, horses, swine, sheep, mules, Farm wagons. 2 
poultry, wheat, rye, oats, buck- Plows 5 
wheat, barley, dried peas, cow- 5 
peas, beans, corn, hay, straw, 23 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, 23 
turnips, onions, cabbages, and 5 
all other vegetables; apples, 2 
peaches, pears, grapes, and ber- Horse rakes.-....__-________ 5 


Cultivators 2 —4 5 

Thrashing machine parts, bag- 
gers, weighers, etc 

Parts of thrashing machines, 
ie ie coe 

Portable and traction engines, 
no change, 

Horsepowers for farm use, no 
change. 

Hay loaders, potato diggers, 
fodder cutters, grain crush- 
ers, fanning mills, and hay 


ries; butter, cheese, milk, cream, 
eggs, honey, cottonseed, linseed, 
and other oil seeds, including 
clover and timothy seed, and 
other articles. 


Who can discover any real reciprocity in this trade? The 
injury it would work to the agricultural interests of this coun- 
try is apparent. The benefits which we would receive are so 
small that they can not be discovered. No one has pointed 
them out. 

CANADA'S DEMAND, 

For more than a century the Dominion of Canada has knocked 
at our door for the free admission of her agricultural products, 
and at all times she has maintained the right to protect her 
manufacturers, as well as the manufacturers of Great Britain. 
She has desired free trade in agricultural products. At the 
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same time she has demanded that her manufacturers be pro- 
tected from importations by the American manufacturer. 

Let us not, therefore, delude ourselves into believing that the 
reduction of from 24 to 5 per cent in ad yalorems on farm ma- 
chinery will be of any benefit to the farmers of the United 
States. The Canadian farmer desires to enter into free compe- 
tition to feed the 100,000,000 people of the United States and 
Canada, but the Canadian manufacturer is unwilling to enter 
into free and open competition with the American manufacturer 
in supplying the market of the two countries with manufactured 
articles. As long as Canada maintains her present position 
there can be no such thing as reciprocity between Canada and 
the United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The simple fact is that it costs more to produce the products 
of the farm in the United States than it does in Canada. As 
shown by the report of the Tariff Board, farm labor and farm 
land is higher in the United States than it is in Canada. Under 
these conditions it can not truthfully be said that the cost of 
production is the same in the two countries. 

LOWER PRICES TO FARMER NOT FOLLOWED BY LOWER PRICES TO CONSUMER. 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that the price at which the 
farmer will be compelled to sell his produce will be affected 
by the enactment of this law. The extent to which the value 
of our farm products will be affected no one can say. But it 
does not follow that because the farmer will be obliged to ac- 
cept lower prices for his produce that the ultimate consumer 
will be able to purchase his food supply any cheaper. 

These positions are not inconsistent. By our complex method 
of production and distribution big interests profit by the loss to 
the original producer, and the price to the consumer is seldom 
affected. The best example of this is to be found in the remoyal 
of the duty on hides. I recall the argument of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE] when he discussed the provisions 
of his bill. He contended that the duty on hides did not benefit 
the farmer, but, as he expressed it, only benefited the “big 
four,” and that the removal of the duty on hides would not 
lessen the price of hides to the producer. 

By the Payne tariff law hides were taken from the dutiable 
list and placed on the free list. On August 7, 1909, the Shoe 
and Leather Reporter gave the wholesale price of hides, No. 
1 packers’ native steers, at 17 cents per pound. On Vebruary 
4, 1911, the same grade of hides was quoted by the same au- 
thority at 14 cents per pound. Everyone who is familiar with 
the subject knows that the farmer received 4 cents per pound 
less for his hides on February 4, 1911, than he received on 
August 7, 1909; but where is the buyer of shoes or of any other 
article manufactured from leather who could purchase such 
article cheaper on February 4, 1911, than he could on August 
7, 1909? 

HIGIT COST OF LIVING—IS TARIFF RESPONSIBLE? 

In the memorable campaign that ended on the 7th day of 
Jast November the principal issue was the high cost of living. 
The Democratic Party contended that the Payne tariff law was 
responsible for high prices. That election is fur enough in the 
past and the next election is far enough in the future so that 
we ought to be able to consider the question of the high cost 
of living dispassionately and purely as a business proposition, 
separate and apart from factional strife and political clamor. 

The argument presented by our Democratic friends in support 
of this measure is a most ingenious and conflicting one. It all 
depends upon the person making the argument. Many of the 
arguments are based on the theory that this bill will not re- 
duce prices, while others bottom their arguments on the express 
proposition that cheap food products will flow from the agree- 
ment authorized by this bill. By this bill they would lower the 
cost of living. 

HOW DEMOCRACY WON. 

I desire, therefore, to consider the question of the effect that 
recent tariff legislation has had on prices, First let us inquire 
if the issue of the high cost of living was fairly and honestly 
presented in that election. What are the facts? A few days 
before election, in practically every congressional district of the 
North our Democratic friends distributed circulars entitled 
“High cost of living,” in which was placed in parallel columns 
a two weeks’ store bill for October, 1896, and October, 1910. 
Such a circular was used in the district I have the honor to 
represent in this House. But, mind you, this circular was dis- 
tributed only in the cities and towns. Our Democratic friends 
were very careful to see that this circular should not fall into 
the hands of the farmer, for it was only the price of farm 
products that this circular assailed, 

DEMOCRACY WOULD town PRICES ONLY ON FARM PRODUCE. 

If the statements contained in this circular were good argu- 

ment to the wage earners on the subject of the high cost of 
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living before the election, they ought to be good argument to 
the farmers after election. I shall, therefore, for the benefit 
of Democratic and Republican farmers alike, print this circular 
in the Recorp. It assails only the product of the farmer, and 
points to the year of 1896 as a year presenting ideal conditions 
and ideal prices. The circular is as follows: 

VOTERS AND HOUSEHOLDERS, READ THE WITHIN CAREFULLY—-HOW TO 


SAVE YOUR MONEY—TAKE INTO BOOTH WITH YOU WHEN YOU VOTE— 
VOTN FOR YOUR FAMILIES, 


High cost of living facts—Read carefully—Ponder well—vVote right— 
Prices, 1896 and 1910. 

The Republican Party has been in complete control of every depart- 
meat of the Government since 1896—President, Senate, and Congress. 
They have given you a government of trusts—Beef Trust, Sugar Trust. 
Fleur Trust, Clothing Trust, and the “daddy” of them all, the Tarif 
Trust. See the result below: 

St, Louis prices. 
Two Weexs’ Sronn Bft. 


OCTOBER, 1898. OCTOBER, 1910. 
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2 ponnds salt por $0.10 2 pounds salt pork_.__..- $0.40 
5 pounds pork chops_._-_._ 50 5 pounds pork chops--.._ 1.25 
5 peunds pork ribs 30 5 pounds pork ribs 75 
4 pounds smoked shoulder— 30 4 pounds smoked shoulder. 54 
2 pounds sausage ~~~. = 185 2 pounds sausage —-----.- 35 
5 pounds lard n- 2 36 S pounds ard 85 
5 pounds corned beef- — 25 5 pounds corned beef — 02 
4 pounds butter 40 4 pounds butter 1. 20 
2 dozen egg = 20 2 dozen eggs 50 
I pound cheese — 13 1 pound cheese eo 
1 barrel flour. = DO- “barrel: totrs. . 8 
4 pounds chicken — 40 4 pounds chicken — 72 
21 pounds sugar a „00 21 pounds sugar 1. 16 
2 pounds steͤk _ 20 2 pounds sten — 35 
5 pounds roast beef 50 5 pounds roast beef 1.00 
8. 28 15. 593 

Look at these two store bills. Vote to protect your cketbook. 

Your table bill has doubled; have your wages doubled? You pay 100 


per cent more for your clothing, blankets, and household goods; has 
your salary kept pace with the increased cost of living? Your rent is 

igher and your fuel is higher; how much higher fs your weekly wage 
check? Don't you think you had better help put the trusts that have 
doubled the cost of living out of business? Congressman Goob's vote 
helped to make the bill 818.593 instead of 88.28. 


FARMERS NOT ENTHUSIASTIC OVER DEMOCRATIC PRICES OF 1896. 

I hope the farmers will study this circular. When they come 
to read it, let them take the first item, “ Two pounds of salt pork, 
10 cents,” and ask themselves how much they would be obliged 
to sell their hogs for, allowing for offal, packers’, jobbers’, and 
retailers’ profits, in order that salt pork could be bought at 5 
cents a pound retail. Let me appeal to them to apply the same 
test to every item in this circular and then ask themselves the 
question, without regard to political affiliation, if they are in 
favor of this Democratic demand that the price of farm prod- 
ucts that prevailed in 1896 shall be restored and shall perma- 
nently prevail. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

DID PAYNE TARIFF INCREASE PRICES? 


But is the Payne tariff law responsible for the cost of these 
articles? How can it be honestly charged that it increased the 
cost? The Payne tariff bill did not increase the duty on a single 
article named in this circular. One of the articles named in 
the circular was placed on the free list. On 8 of the 15 articles 
the duty was reduced 25 per cent and on the 6 remaining arti- 
eles the duty was unchanged. So we have presented here the 
very amusing claim of our Democratie friends that by placing 
1 of the 15 articles on the free list, by reducing the duty on 8 
25 per cent, and by allowing the duty on 6 to remain unchanged 
we hnve thereby increased the cost of these articles to the con- 
sumer. For lack of a better name, I can only call this kind 
of reasoning Democratic logic. 

It is a familiar saying of our Democratic friends that “the 
tariff is a tax, and the consumer has to pay it,” and as 
corollary to this proposition it is also claimed that the re- 
moval of the tariff on an article by that much does it reduce the 
price to the ultimate consumer. 

Let us apply this rule to some of the notable reductions in 
the Payne tariff law and ascertain if there has been a corre- 
sponding reduction in the price to the ultimate consumer. 

Of the articles cnumerated in this circular, the duty on pork, 
lard, and beef was reduced 25 per cent, and yet the retail price 
of these articles for 1910 advanced, if the information set forth 
in this circular is correct. 

The tariff on cabbage was reduced 83 per cent, and yet where 
is the householder who is able to buy cabbage more cheaply 
because of the reduction in the tariff? The tariff on bituminous 
coal was reduced 83% per eent and on agricultural implements 
25 per cent. There was a reduction of 55 per cent on harness 
and of 60 per cent on boots and shoes, yet the purchasers of 
these articles at retail saw no reduction in the price after the 
tariff was lowered. 

The tariff on barbed wire was reduced 87 per cent; on nails, 
spikes, and tacks from 20 to 50 per cent; and on starch 33 per 
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cent; but where is the person who purchased any of these arti- 
cles at retail who experienced any of the benefits of lower 
prices, which our Democratice friends proclaim would flow 
from a reduction in tariff duties. 

But our friends on the other side of the aisle will say that 
these reductions were too slight, and that in order to benefit 
the ‘ultimate consumer by lower prices the reduction should 
have been greater. The answer to this argument is that we 
took the tariff all off of several things which, or the products 
of which, are in general use, and in those cases there has been 
no reduction in the price to the ultimate consumer. 

We placed hides, posts, and petroleum and its products on the 
free list. What was the result? The farmer is compelled to 
take 4 cents per pound less for his hides, but who receives the 
benefit of the reduction? Certainly not the ultimate consumer. 
The ultimate consumer is not interested in the price of hides. 
He is interested in the retail price of boots and shoes or of 
harness or of some other manufactured product of leather. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we took all the tariff off of hides, 
to the detriment of the farmer, and took 60 per cent of the 
tariff off of shoes and 55 per cent off of harness, the ultimate 
consumer of boots and shoes and of harness is obliged to pay, 
more for both of these articles to-day than he could buy them 
for before this reduction. Fence posts were placed on the free 
list, but the purehaser of fence posts at retail realizes no re- 
duction in the price. 

Petroleum and its products were placed on the free list, but 
the users of kerosene and gasoline oils are looking, and will 
continue to look, in yain for a corresponding reduction in the 
retail price of these articles because of this reduction in the 


tariff. 
TRUSTS AND NOT CONSUMERS BENEFITED, 

Should the agreement which this bill authorizes be entered 
into, the unorganized and unprotected farmers of the North 
will have strong competition and will be forced to sell their 
raw materials at reduced prices, but the ultimate consumer— 
the user of shoes, not hides or leather; the purchaser of oatmeal 
by the package, not oats by the bushel; the buyer of flour by the 
sack or bread by the loaf, and not wheat by the bushel; the 
user of starch and not the purchaser of corn in the shock or in 
the erib—will find that the Canadian farmer has a better mar- 
ket and a better price for his product. Yes; he will then learn 
that the American farmer is compelled to sell his product in 
a more restricted market and at a reduced price, but that he, 
the ultimate consumer, will be compelled to pay the same price 
for what he eats and for what he wears that he paid before the 
enactment of this law. 

The result is that the farmer who raises and sells the raw 
product of the farm must take a lower price. The manufac- 
turer and the jobber, who are organized and control the situa- 
tion, secure a larger profit; the ultimate consumer pays the 
Same or a higher price. 

This is a condition to be deplored and to be corrected, but the 
tariff, except where it is excessive and on noncompetitive arti- 
cles, is not responsible for it. Large manufacturers, importers, 
and distributers practically control the output of the necessi- 
ties of life and dictate the price. Take coffee, for instance, 
which has been on the free list for years. Rio No. 7 on August 
1, 1909, sold for 74 cents per pound at wholesale. On Febru- 
ary 4, 1911, the wholesale price of the same grade of coffee was 
1210 cents per pound. The cause of the advance in price in 
coffee can not be attributed to the tariff; nor can the increase 
of the price of the articles named in this misleading and un- 
reliable circular. 

HIGH PRICES WORLD-WIDE—WORLD-WIDE CAUSES. 

If gentlemen on the other side of the aisle have any real de- 
sire to get to bottom of the question of the high prices, and 
the relation of the tariff to them, they will not proceed far with 
their investigation until they discover that the tariff, except in 
cases of excessive duties and duties on noncompetitive articles, 
has little, and in almost every case absolutely nothing, to do 
with the retail prices to the ultimate consumer. ‘They will also 
find that supply and demand, overproduction and shortage in 
crops, cold storage and monopoly—these and other agencies con- 
trol the entire question of the rise and fall of prices. They will 
find that these same causes obtain in free-trade England as well 
as in the United States. 

The difficulty in considering the question of the tariff and its 
relation to prices is that we have considered it from a very nar- 
row and restricted viewpoint. We have not considered the 
question of the prices of food from the standpoint of the mar- 
kets of the world. We have not compared our market of food 
products with the market of like products in other countries. 
‘Phe only comparison that has been made compares the price of 
articles at a time when the country is prosperous with prices of 
like articles at a time when the country was locked in the 
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“paralysis of hard times, when everybody had labor or the prod- 

uct of labor to sell, and when but few had the money with 
which to buy. In 1896 prices were low, and there was no mar- 
ket for many of the products of the farm or the factory, even 
at bankrupt prices, and I hope and pray that those times and 
those prices shall never again come to this country. [Applause.] 
It means hardship and suffering. 


WIIAT AN AGE OF CHEAPNESS MEANS. 


Is it an age of cheapness that is desired? 
doubt it. ` : 

Where shall we begin in this crusade for cheaper things? 
Some one says cheaper rent—cheaper homes. The home is the 
foundation of our institutions, the bulwark of our Republic, and 
nothing is more to be coveted than homes at fair and reasonable 
prices. But what does this mean? Cheap rent and cheap 
homes mean cheaper labor in the stone quarry, cheaper labor 
in the limekiln and the cement factory. It means lower wages 
for the stonemason, the bricklayer, the carpenter, the lather, the 
plasterer, the plumber, the painter, and the laborer. Rent is 
high, but the labor that built the house is high, and all the 
material that went into it is high, and that material in turn 
was largely the product of labor. - 

We can not have high prices for labor and low prices for the 
product of labor. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Cheap homes mean cheap labor, and so it is with everything 
that we eat and everything that we wear—it is largely the 
product of labor. Cheap food and clothing mean cheap labor 
on the farm, in the factory, and in the shop. Laborers of this 
country, do you want it? 

I do not want to be understood as approving all of the in- 
creases in the cost of the necessities of life, nor do I contend 
that labor has always had its just share of that which it, jointly 
with capital, has produced. It too frequently happens that the 
avarice and selfishness of men robs labor of its just share in 
the progress of its time. All too often men in their avarice 
exact too high prices for the necessities of life. It was always 
so; it always will be so. These inequalities and injustices are 
seen in every period of the world’s history. They have ex- 
isted, not by virtue of any law but in spite of statutory en- 
actment. Much as these conditions are to be deplored, no 
political party and no government has yet discovered an easy 
or a complete remedy. 

Our Democratic friends say that this is a proposition of give 
and take. I admitit. It takes protection from the farmer and 
gives it to the trusts. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I have compiled from Bulletin 77 and from the bimonthly 
bulletin of the Bureau of Labor a comparative table, showing 
the increase in prices of 11 principal products, and also the 
increase in wages in 11 principal occupations for the years 1899 
to 1907. I shall append this table to my remarks, for it shows 
that the increase in the price of labor has kept pace in the cost 
of food products. 

The increase in the prices of food is not confined to the 
United States, but is a world-wide movement. A comparison of 
the retail prices of the necessities of life in this country with 
prices of similar articles abroad will reveal the fact that the 
increase in prices abroad has been as rapid and almost, if not 
fully, as great as in this country. 

In an editorial in the Independent the editor says: r 

The fact that prices have risen the world over—in England, in 
Russia, in China, and South America, although not as much as here— 
proves a warld-wide cause. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and one of the best posted men on the conditions of labor 
and the prices of the necessities of life in the world, says: 


Montany contemplating the many cities I have visited, and havin 
in mind the conversations I had with workingmen who had lived bot 
in Europe and America, I believe that I may assert that whether the 
cost of living in Europe or America is greater to the workingman de- 
ends entirely upon the standard of living he adopts while in America. 
Ve he voluntarily lives the life of self-denial in this country that he 
compulsorily lived in his native land, his outlay in money will remain 
nbout the same. Even then he will hardly be able to escape galning 
pomerne from the superior supply of the good things of life in 
America. 

Living is cheap to the wage earner of Europe only because he does 
without what in America soon becomes a necessity to him—food in 

od quantity and quality, presentable clothes among his aspiring 
cliow workmen and their families, and a comfortably furnished home 
in quarters responding to his awakened desire for * with his 
American neighbors, and in general a larger and freer life. 

* * 3 * * s * 

How often do these people eat meat? is a question the American in 
Europe finds himself asking when looking about among wage workers. 
Meat is usually from 25 to 100 per cent higher in price than in the 
United States. 


I very much 


* + > * * * . 
The immigrant coming to America finds that if he can buy in 
quantity (in cases where he need not) his flour, fuel, potatoes, oll, 
sugar, coffee, salt—the essentials for his plain table—all cost less than 
they ordinarily do in the land he left. he cheapness and abundance 


of many varieties of fruits and of our melons and tomatoes is a sur- 
prise to him. Closely after the most pressing necessities comes a line 
of things cheaper than in Europe—cotton clothing, including overalls, 
jumpers, shoes, 

* * * $ * „ 


* 
The main conclusion as to housing is the same as that relating to 
food: If the immigrant to this country is willing to continue living 
here at the same level he is obliged to accept in his native land, he can 
find it for the same money. 


WHAT DEMOCRACY PROPOSES. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuin], a member of the Ways and Means Committee which 
reported this bill, says: This is a step, and only a step, in 
the right direction.” The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
DERWOOD] has introduced another bill, which has been favorably 
reported to this House by the Ways and Means Committee, in 
pursuance to the action of the Democratic caucus. This bill is 
the next step which our Democratic friends propose to take to 
reduce the price of the products of the farm. Under the guise 
of putting farm machinery on the free list, when they know or 
ought to know that the American farmer would profit nothing 


by the enactment of such a law, for but few foreign-made im- 


plements are suitable for or would ever be used on the Ameri- 
can farm, it places the American stock raiser in direct compe- 
tition not only with the farmers of Canada, but with the farm- 
ers and stock raisers of the entire world. This farmers’ free- 
list bill places beef, veal, mutton, pork, and all kinds of meat 
on the free list. If this free-list bill proposed by our Demo- 
cratic friends shall become a law, the stock raisers of Iowa 
and the Middle West—and every farmer in that section is a 
stock raiser—will be forced to compete with the cheap land, 
cheap labor, and cheap live stock raised in Mexico, in Argen- 
tine Republic, and the other South American countries. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 
WHY PROTECTION FOR SOUTHERN PRODUCTS ONLY? 

This Democratic program is the most unreasonable and 
unfair proposition ever submitted to the Congress of the 
United States. If these two Democratic measures shall become 
laws, everything that is grown on the farms in the North will 
be on the free list, while everything that is grown on southern 
farms will be protected by tariff duties. Is this fair? 

The Republican policy of protection provides for the “ impo- 
sition of such duties as will equal the cost of production at 
home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to Ameri- 
can industries.” It measures the protection that the farmers of 
the South shall enjoy with the same rule that it measures the 
protection granted to the farmers of the North. 

And this is as it should be. If we are to have free trade in 
the farm products of the North with all the world, then let us 
have free trade with all the world in the farm products of the 
South. If we are to have free wheat, free flour, free corn, free 
hay, free oats, and free barley, why not have free oranges, free 
lemons, free bananas, and free citrus fruits? If free beef, free 
veal, and free meats of all kinds are so much to be desired, 
why not free sugar, free rice, and free tobacco? 

Why should we grow free popcorn in the North and pro- 
tected peanuts in the South? [Applause and laughter.] In a 
word, why free trade for the products of the farms of the 
North and high protection for the products of the farms of the 
South? Real reciprocity with Canada is a good thing for 
both countries, but reciprocity between the different sections 
of our own country is better. 

PROTECTION JUSTIFIES WISDOM OF THE FATHERS. 

The United States and Canada! What untold possibilities 
are embraced in these! Separated only by an imaginary line, 
the people of the United States and Canada, having a common 
ancestry, engaged in common pursuits, living under natural con- 
ditions in all respects similar, speaking a common language, 
having a common religion, have not enjoyed, either individually 
or nationally, the same degree of prosperity. Why? 

The early settlements in these two countries were made about 
the same time. The area of the United States is less than that 
of Canada, yet under the policy of protection to American in- 
dustries our country’s growth has been unparalleled, and to- 
day we number 92,000,000 people. Under a policy of granting 
to the mother country preferential rates of duties, which stimu- 
lated manufacturers in Great Britain and gave but little or no 


encouragement to them at home. Canada’s growth and develop- 


ment has been so stunted and retarded that to-day her total 
population numbers less than 7,500,000 people. 

The annual yield of our farms aggregates over sixteen times 
more than does the farms of Canada. The value of our farm 
animals is eight times more than the value of the farm animals 
in Canada. The value of the manufactured products in the Do- 
minion of Canada in 1905 was only $1,308,000,000, while in the 
same year, under the policy of protection, the products of our 
factories aggregated the stupendous sum of $14,802,000,000. 
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PROTECTION ASKS FOR NO APOLOGIST. 


Mr. Chairman. I have no desire to defend the policy of pro- 
tection. ‘That policy needs no champion, no apologist, no de- 
fender. In the beginning the fathers laid deep and wide the 
foundations of protection. The first law signed by George Wash- 
ington as President of the United States was a statute provid- 
ing for protection to American industries, and from that day to 
this protection has been our beacon light, lighting the way to an 
industrial and commercial supremacy unapproached in ail the 
history of the world. The record of our achievements under 
this policy is the industrial history of the Republic, portraying 
a progress unrivaled and unchecked, except when the policy of 
protection was abandoned. Under this policy ours has become 
a nation of individual prosperity, a land of opportunity, a coun- 
try of such marvelous industrial and commercial achievement 
that it is the hope and inspiration of the world. Others may 
tamper with these foundations, but I, for one, shall vote to keep 
the faith, [Applause on the Republican side.] 


APPENDIX. 


Comparative table showing the increase in the price of 1— products 
one: ue price of labor from 1899 to 1907 (increase shown in per- 
centages). 


[Compiled from Bulletin 77 585 ai Bimonthly Bulletin, Bureau of 
or. 


PER CENT OF ANNUAL INCREASE IN THE RETAIL PRICE OF FOOD. 


Beef roasts. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, as a Republican and an ad- 
mirer of our great and good President I frankly confess that I 
enter upon the discussion of the measure before us with some- 
what of embarrassment. But if as a Republican and a believer 
in reciprocity I have some embarrassment in opposing this bill, 
which has been labeled a reciprocity measure, how much greater 
must be the embarrassment of the gentlemen on the other side of 
the aisle, who but recently commissioned by the American 
people, as they understand it, to revise the tariff along Demo- 
cratic lines—whatever that may be—find themselves confronted 
at the very threshold of their opportunity and responsibility 
with the necessity of accepting from a Republican President 
this measure which they present as the first fruits of their 
promises to the American people in the last campaign. If we 
recollect what they promised aright, it was that they were to 
remoye the duty from certain trust-made goods, that they were 
going to reduce certain so-called “iniquitous schedules” of the 
Payne tariff bill, but loand behold, this triumphant and vocifer- 
ous majority, immediately upon being convened in special ses- 
sion, accept from a Republican President a measure prepared 
under his direction and present it without the opportunity of 
amending it by so much as a word, a line, or a syllable. It 
occurs to me that this must be a trying situation for the gentle- 
men on the other side. 

I have no criticism to make of anyone connected with the 
executive departments of the Government with regard to the 
fiegotiation of the agreement, the fruit of which is presented 
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in the measure before us. The President in his message to 
Congress presenting the agreement gave to us the reasons which 
actuated him, and referred to the conditions and circumstances 
which in his opinion warranted an effort on his part to make a 
trade agreement with Canada which he hoped, of course, would 
be advantageous to the people of both countries. The President 
haying secured the best agreement he could under the circum- 
stances—and how far that agreement before us differs from 
the hopes and expectations with which the negotiations were 
undertaken we can not say—it became his duty to transmit the 
finished product to Congress for its consideration. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS WITH CONGRESS. 


Hie did his duty, he accepted his responsibility. The measure 
is before us, the responsibility is now ours. We have now our 


duty to perform, and it occurs to me that what we shall do with 


regard to this measure depends very largely upon what we view 
to be our duty and responsibility under the circumstances. This 
being the case, I would like to propound this query to gentlemen 
on this side of the Chamber. 

Had this measure come as an original product of the labors 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, had they 
initiated the legislation and presented it to us without oppor- 
tunity to amend, how many votes would there have been on 
this side of the Chamber for the measure when the vote 
came upon its passage? In my opinion, very few. On the 
other hand, is there anyone who in the wildest flight of fancy 
can picture a condition under which the Democratic majority, 
elected on the promises that temporarily swept them into power, 
would upon their own motion and their own volition have pre- 
sented to the House this measure in its present form? Had 
anything of that kind occurred, had this been the handiwork 
and product of a Democratic Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, and presented without the opportunity of amend- 
ment, how many votes would there have been for it on that 
side of the Chamber? And, gentlemen, our duty and responsi- 
bility is in nowise lessened or affected by the fact that this 
“pact,” as it is called on the other side—and it is “packed” 
with disaster to American industries, from start to finish—that 
this pact did not originate in the House of Representatives, 
where under the Constitution it should and by the law it must 
originate, but originated elsewhere. Our duty remains the 
same as though it had originated in a constitutional way and 
been presented in the ordinary course of business. Whatever 
others may think about it, Mr. Chairman, I shall deem it my 
duty, touching this measure, to yote against it, as I would have 
yoted aguinst it had it originated in a committee of this body. 

NOT TRUE RECIPROCITY, 


This is called a reciprocity agreement; but who ever heard 
of a reciprocity agreement in competing articles? That is a 
curious and jaundiced view of reciprocity which says to the 
farmers along 3,000 miles of our border, “ You must surrender 
your magnificent markets to your only formidable competitor, 
because, forsooth, the Canadian Government proposes to lower 
the duty on coal for the benefit of its own people in central Can- 
ada.” What sort of reciprocity is that which assumes that the 
stockmen throughout the length and breadth of the land shall 
be pleased with the arrangement because, while their industry 
is to suffer from the competition of all of the surplus of Cana- 
dian live stock, at the same time and in the same pact the 
Canadian Government is endeayoring to give its people cheaper 
cottonseed oil and carly tomatoes? There is no reciprocity in 
the measure from a Republican standpoint, but rather the sur- 
render of the markets of our farmers and stockmen in the hope 
of helping not them but other classes of our citizens. 

AS TO “SPECIAL INTERESTS.” 


Few arguments have been made for the measure, that I have 
heard; but in lien of arguments there has been a lot of declama- 
tion, and some gentlemen have suggested that we should support 
the measure because certain “special interests” are said to be 
against it. 

The only “ special interest“ I have heard from that is against 
the measure unanimously and everywhere is the special interest 
upon which rest the foundations of this Republic, the special 
interest which is the bone and the sinew, the hope and the de- 
fense of the Union—the farmers and the stockmen of the 
United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But while we are talking about “ special interests,” let us not 
forget that there are powerful special interests moving heaven 
and earth in its support. For instanee, there is the special 
interest that speaks every day with a million tongues that is 
for the pact because of the hope that it will give them, the 
great newspapers, temporarily at least, cheaper print paper. 
though it may destroy American industries employing tens of 
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thousands: ef American workingmen. Great railroad systems 
on both sides of the international boundary are for it because 
it will increase their business. Great coal interests in Pennsy!- 
yania and West Virginia are for it because they indulge the 
fond hope that of the 8 cents reduction in the Canadian coal 
duty they will get a small crumb; I hope they, at least, will not 
be disappointed, for they are the only American citizens who 
can ever get any benefits under this bill without injury to their 
fellow citizens. The great. milling interests. are for it because 
they believe it will help their business. 

WORSE. TITAN IT APPEARS. 


The agreement is bad enough on its face in all conscience— 
the surrender of five: millions- of duty upon the remission by 
Canada of half that sum; the surrender of the splendid market 
of 92,000,000: people in the hope of obtaining the uncertain mar- 
ket of 7,500,000 people, 65 per cent of which we already have in 
spite of the preferential tariffs in favor of other countries. But 
these facts, writ in letters so plain that he who runs may read 
and the wayfaring man, though a fool, may not err therein, tell 
only half of the story. The fact is that for those products to 
which we give free entry into-our ports we furnish an absolutely. 
unlimited market, while as to those products for which Canada 
gives us free trade or a lower duty we either have the market 
now or conditions are such that it is utterly. impossible for us 
to increase our trade there. 

Does anyone doubt who understands the-great grain and mill- 
ing business of the country that with this agreement in foree all 
the surplus of Canadian wheat will come through our ports, 
and that, great exporting nation that we are, we will purchase 
all those grains and give them the benefit of our splendid chan- 
nels of export, and that the same thing will occur with. regard 
to live stock? As for print paper we will furnish an unlimited 
market. And what do we get in return? 
duty on cottonseed oil, a slight reduction of the duty on coal, 
reductions that by no possibility can be of any advantage to 
American citizens or extend American trade. 

MIGI COST OF LIVING. 


But the gentlemen have said that we must not mind that, that 
this pact or agreement was entered into for the purpose and 
with the expectation of reducing the high cost of living; and 
that it will havea wonderful effect in that direction. 

A month ago it might have been worth while to have spent 
some time arguing against that proposition, but it is scarcely 
neccessary now, for the proponents of the measure have them- 
selyes been spending all the time they have spent in argument in 
trying to prove that they did not mean what they originally 
said and to assure us that by no possibility can the tearing 
down of the tariff wall as against Canadian products reduce the 
price of American farm produce. Ah, the trouble is the gentle 
men started in originally to prove too much, and now they nre 
endeavoring to prove too mucli in the other direction: The fact 
is that this agreement will not furnish the ultimate consumer 
any product of the farm, the mine, or the forest cheaper than 
he is now obtaining it, but will largely reduce the income of the 
American producer in those: lines. 

Ereryone who knows. anything about the farming business 
knows that a difference of 10, 15, or 20 cents a bushel in the 
price of a farmer's wheat means the difference between a fair 
profit and absolute loss. We all know that the difference of a 


dolar or S2 u head in cattle or ef BO cents or a dollara head for 


sheep menns: to the stockman the difference between success 
aud disaster. And yet whe is there who believes that such 
reductions would ever reach the table of the ultimate consumer 
or benefit those who consume the products? 

Wheat must pass through the hands:of the miller, the jobber, 
the retailer, and to the baker, and the difference in price, Which 
to the Dakota farmer spells ruin, will neyer be discovered in 
the price of the loaf of bread upon the table of the consumer, 
Cattle and sheep must go to the packing house and pay heavy 
freight charges on the way, pass on to the jobbers, to the 
butchers, and finally come to the table of the consumer; and 
a reduction in price, which to the stock growers in my country 
means disaster, will never be noted in the price which the con- 
sumer pays for the product in the butcher shops of the country. 

ENCOURAGING CANADIAN DEVELOPMENT. 


There is an objection to this agreement which appeals very 
strongly to the people of the intermountain States who are de- 
sirous of seeing: their country settled and developed: For a 
number of years: past there has been a strong tide of immigra- 
tion from the United States into the Canadian northwest; 


mostly of substantial farmers and business men of some means, 


the very classes we need tle most for the settlement and de- 
velopment of our region. These people have been passing 
through our territory by the thousands, lured to Canada by 
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extensive advertising, setting forth the liberality of Canadian 


land laws compared with ours and therefore the better oppor- 
tunity of securing a home and a farm cheaply. This agreement, 
providing, as it does, that the immigrant to the Canadian north- 
west shall enjoy additional advantages by having free access to 
our markets for his produce and his live stock, will tend to 
further encourage and increase the settlement of Canada by 
American farmers, thus retarding and delaying the settlement 
and development of our Intermountain States. 

I take off my hat to the gentlemen who, on behalf of the 
Dominion of Canada, negotiated this treaty. [Applause om the 
Republican side.] No longer may the Yankee: pride himself on 
being the great trader of the world. I commend to him our 
Canadian cousin. Those gentlemen knew the trade and indus- 
tries of their country, and they drew an agreement every line 
of which gave them the advantage of the wonderful markets of 
the most wonderful country on earth in exchange for seeming 
advantages in the markets of a land where, in spite of all pref- 
erential tariffs against us, we now practically control all the 
markets worth while. 

INTERESTING DETAILS; 

Here is an illustration of one of the minor matters not 
overlooked in. this pact. Up on our northern boundary, west 
of Lake Superior, is a great railway line, and the heroic builder 
of that great overland system is an exceedingly earnest sup- 
porter of this measure. That railroad is, I believe, the largest 
single importer of coal from Canada into the United States. 
Under the Dingley bill the duty on lump or run-of-mine bitu- 
8 conl was 62 cents and on slack or fine coal 15 cents 
per ton. 

It so happened that by certain Treasury decisions the im- 
porter of coal came to receive the slack rate upon an estimate 
of all the fine coal in every. shipment, with the result that the 
importer was only paying the higher rate upon about two-thirds 
of our importations. 

This, of course, was a fraud on the Treasury, for commer- 
cially slack is the fine dust, cuttings, and broken coal produced 
in the process of mining and screening. It is sold at a low 
price.. Oftentimes there is no market for it, but at any rate it 
is always. cheap. compared with commercial grades of coal sell- 
ing at from one-fifth to one-third of the price; therefore this 
being a cheap product is entitled to a comparatively low rate. 
Under the Treasury ruling referred to, however, the importer 
received the slack rate on as great an amount of every shipment 
of the higher priced coal as he could badger the customs officials 
into accepting as being fine enough to pass through a half-inch 
screen. In order to put an end to this practice a provision was 
placed in the Payne: bill in which the rate on coal was reduced 
to 45 cents per ton and the slack rate remained at 15 cents, to 
the effect that the slack rate should only apply to slack pro- 
duced at the mine and shipped as such; and behold, the per- 
centage: of slack in our importations decreased from about one- 
third to about one-sixth or less of the total importations, 
thougli the same proportion of netual slack was imported as be- 
fore. In this agreement we find a provision which, while it 
does not change the slack rate, does restore the language of the 
Dingley bill. 

The railroad to which I refer imports, I think, about three- 
quarters of a million tons of coal à year, and if under this 
change of phraseology we shall go back to the old practice under 
the same language, I estimate that the difference in duty paid 
will amount to a very neat sum of money per annum, possibly 
somewhere between $60,000 and $75,000 on the importations of 
that one railway. 

This is only one of the details which indicate that while no 
one here seems to have known anything about the details: of 
this agreement during the time that it was under consideration, 
yet some interested people must have known much about it dur- 
ing the days of its negotiation. 

REVIVAL OF DOCTRINE OF MACHIAVELLI. 


Mr: Chairman, if I had time I should like to go into the 
agreement in some considerable detail, but my time is brief, 
and I want to close by referring to the fact that the considera- 
tion of this measure has developed a very remarkable philoso- 
ply, a philosophy pronounced and promulgated some centuries 
ago in Florence, but against which the good sense and the fair- 
ness of the world rebelled, a philosophy at this late date resur- 
rected and reincarnated, apparently to serye the purposes 
of a temporary majority on the other side of the aisle, This 
philosophy has been stated in varying terms by several gentle- 
men on the other side, among them the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Konor]. But the gentleman who most clearly stated 
it to the House was the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Parmer] in his speech to the House when this measure was for- 
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merly under consideration. Before I refer to what he said, I 
want to refresh your memory with the fact that it has been 
admitted by speakers who are defending the measure on both 
sides of the Chamber that it is unfair, unjust, inequitable, and 
full of inequalities, but nevertheless ought to be passed. This 
is the contribution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania: 


Again, while many features of the agreement reached by the parties 
will work injury, at least temporary, and possibly injustice to some 
particular sections of each country, if the common good of the entire 
people of either country is subserved by the agreement as a whole, it is 
the part of statesmanship for the Government of the country so af- 
fected to disregard the local or sectional disadvantages and injuries and 
consider only the total net result of the contract. 


THE COMMON GOOD. 


When did it happen, gentlemen, that the common good was 
onght else but the sum of individual and local well-being? 
When did it occur that common good could be founded upon 
inequality, upon injustice, upon the destruction of industry? 
When was it considered good governmental policy to sacrifice 
a part of the people for the benefit of others? Not since the 
days of Machiavelli, whose name has become synonymous with 
that discredited philosophy which would sacrifice a large por- 
tion of the people in the hope of benefiting others. According 
to this philosophy, American citizens, American industries, 
American communities are to be considered as pawns upon the 
chessboard, to be sacrificed without mercy and without consid- 
eration if by their sacrifice some temporary gain shall be had 
in a desperate political game. From this doctrine of Machia- 
velli, from this doctrine of selfishness and injustice I appeal to 
the Republican doctrine of true reciprocity and protection for 
all citizens and all industries. [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] 

Mr. Chairman, under Republican reciprocity the people of both 
countries, of both peoples to the agreement, are benefited, and 
no one is injured. Under Republican reciprocity and protection 
the benefits extend to every citizen and every industry. We seek 
the common good, not through injustice and discrimination, but 
through benefits conferred upon all alike, by surrounding this 
great Nation with its high standard of living, with its high- 
wage scale, with its splendid opportunities, on all sides by the 
tariff wall of protection, without which you can not keep out the 
inundating tides of the products of pauper labor and peon 
conditions and maintain American standards and promote 
American ideals. From the new doctrine of the temporary 
majority on that side—that it is proper and right to sacrifice 
American communities here and there, in the vain hope that 
other American communities may prosper thereby—I appeal to 
the beneficent policy that for the last 50 years, under the lead- 
ership of the Republican Party, has built up, established, and 
maintained here the most universally prosperous conditions ever 
known among men. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provuty]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I belong to that verdant class 
known as the new Members. I recognize the courtesies and 
precedents of this floor, which dictate that new Members should 
be seen and not heard, and I came here with a chastened resolve 
to respect that custom; but the course of this debate has simply 
made it impossible for me to keep still, and this is my only ex- 
planation or apology for fracturing a custom or breaking my 
own chaste and strong resolves. 

I come from a section of the country where agriculture is its 
principal source of wealth. While we are not all farmers in 
Iowa, we all realize that it is impossible to injure the agricul- 
tural interests without affecting every department of business. 

This fact makes this situation embarrassing to me. I am a 
firm believer in Canadian reciprocity, and for years have been 
a humble advocate of it on the prairies of Iowa. I advocated 
it, however, because I believed that it would be of benefit to 
the agricultural interests of my State; that it would have a 
tendency at least to break the power of some large organizations 
that had monopolized the American market, and were exacting 
unreasonable prices from the farmer. I never advocated it for 
the purpose or with the hope that it would reduce the price of 
agricultural products. í 

I am now puzzled with the dilemma of supporting or opposing 
a measure that represents the principles I have advocated, but 
so applied as to produce exactly opposite results from what I 
had intended should be accomplished by it. 

Instead of putting upon the free list the articles of monopo- 
listic manufacture in this country, this bill safely protects and 
guards them, while the agricultural products alone are made 
to feel the withering effect of free competition with the cheap, 
fertile fields of Canada. The advocates of this bill now haye 
the affrontery to tell us that because we have been advocating 
reciprocity we are now getting just what we asked for. They 


seem to overlook the fact that we asked for bread and they 
have given us a stone, or, at least, a lemon. 

They pass the bottle with the good old label on it, but the 
real thing has been removed and the bottle has been refilled 
with a bitter eoncoction, and when some are disposed to make 
faces and grimaces they simply point with an assuring smile to 
the good old label. 

Now, even in Iowa, prohibition Iowa, I am not quite certain 
that all of her people would be satisfied with a mere label, and 
I am suspicious that the constituents of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina and the gentleman from Kentucky 
would not be satisfied with mere labels, however assuring or in- 
spiring. We are not satisfied with a bottle labeled “ reciproc- 
ity,” we want some of the real thing in it. 

My objection to the Payne tariff bill was not so much that 
the duties were too high, but that they were adjusted in such a 
manner as to be unfair; unfair, if you please, to the great agri- 
cultural Middle West, of which my State is a part. 

I never could see any justification in putting hides upon the 
free list while retaining the products manufactured from them 
upon the protected list. 

The farmers of my section of the country, however, were con- 
soled by the assurance that if they allowed the tariff to be 
taken from hides that they would be recompensed for their loss 
by an equal or greater reduction in the price of boots, shoes, 
and other leather products which they bought. 

The agricultural West has certainly waked up and found that 
they were handed a lemon in that matter. While hides have 
steadily gone down, boots, shoes, and all other leather products 
have speedily gone up. While being compelled to sell their own 
products for less, they are compelled to pay more for what they 
buy. They have been hit both coming and going. 

Now, gentlemen, that is unfair. I find lurking in this pro- 
posed reciprocity agreement the same element of unfairness. 
In fact, it is accentuated. The Payne bill only puts hides on 
the free list. This measure, now fathered by the majority, puts 
not only hides, but hoofs, horns, and tail, and all between on 
the free list, and still leaves boots and shoes on the protected 
list. Can anyone tell me why wheat should be on the free list 
and flour on the protected list? Are not the millers of this 
country, with their large capital, extended experience, splendid 
mills, and latest improved machinery as able to compete with 
the millers of Canada in the manufacture of flour as are the 
farmers of the United States able to compete with the farmers 
of Canada? If not, why not? 

The tenets of my party prescribe that we shall have a tariff 
sufficiently high to equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad. Every man, I believe, who has 
spoken upon this subject in this Congress or the last, has ad- 
mitted that the cost of production of wheat is less in Canada 
than in the United States. Why is not wheat, under the tenets 
of our party, entitled to that much protection? Practically 
every man who has spoken upon the subject, either at this ses- 
sion of Congress or the last, has admitted that articles could be 
manufactured in this country, on the whole, as cheaply as they 
could in Canada. If this is true, the tenets of our party, hon- 
estly applied, would remove protection from manufactured ar- 
ticles rather than from agricultural products. 

The advocates of this measure make this strong argument in 

its defense on the ground that it will bring cheaper food to the 
laboring man. If that is the real object, why should there be 
protection upon flour? The laboring men of this country eat 
flour, not wheat. [Applause.]} 
It is plain that there is a combination between the large mill- 
ing interests of this country to maintain prices on flour. If that 
is true, what advantage can the consumer of flour receive by an 
agreement that allows wheat to be bought by the miller cheaper 
but protects him from competition? ‘The miller can still hold 
his price just as high as he did before. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. PROUTY. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman vote with us for free flour? 

Mr, PROUTY. With Canada? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; and with the balance of the world. 

Mr. PROUTY. No, sir. 

Again, if the stock raisers of this country are compelled to 
raise cattle and sell them in competition with those raised in 
Canada, why should not the American packer be compelled to sell 
meat products in competition with the Canadian packer? Is it 
possible that the American packer can not compete with the 
Canadian packer, if he gets cattle at the same price? 

What are the conditions which make it necessary to protect 
the packer and leaye the stock raiser open to the effects of 
competition? 
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It is not an idle guess that the grent packers of this country 
are in a conspiracy to maintain prices and throttle competition 


in this country. They are under indictment for that very act, 
and the only defense that they have so far offered is that they 
have been at it so long that it is now barred by the statute of 
limitation, and that the Government knew it so well that it is 
now entrapped. [Laughter.] Is the Government under obliga- 
tions, while prosecuting them for conspiracy, to maintain prices 
to shield them from foreign competition so that they may be 
able to hold up prices? Our recently elected United States 
Senator from Iowa is going to stop at Chicago on his way from 
Des Moines to Washington long enough to put some of those 
fellows in the penitentiary. [Laughter.] What good will that 
do the consumer if the monopoly is still protected? 

I would like for some one to show us how it will make 
cheaper beef to the consumer if the packers have a monopoly. 
If they have a monopoly, as soon as cattle come into their pos- 
session, whether from Canada or the United States, they are 
subject to the same conditions, and they can, they have, and 
they will fix the price to the consumer with very little regard 
to the original cost of cattle. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I would like to yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, but I can not spare the time. 

If the United States is going to secure cheaper meat products 
to the laboring men of this country, they must devise a system 
that will maintain competition not only at the point of produc- 
tion, but clear up to the point of consumption. If they want 
to help the laboring man, they must keep in mind that laboring 
men eat beef, not cattle; they eat pork, not hogs; they eat 
mutton, not sheep. [Laughter and applause on Republican 
side.] Why, then, put upon the free list the things they do 
not use and leave protected the things they do? 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. PROUTY. No; not answer. That should be in the gen- 
tleman’s own time, not mine, 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say that we do not think it necessary 
to give a duty on meat; that we favor free meat, too. 

Mr. PROUTY. Why, then, do you not put it in the measure 
that you propose to railroad through with the gentle assistance 
of the steam roller? 

Mr. HARDY. Because we know that some of you on that 
side want to kill the treaty by adding something that will not 
go through. That is, it will that way be held in the Senate. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PROUTY. Again, if by this reciprocity treaty it was 
intended to furnish cheaper lumber to the farmer as an offset 
for those losses that he sustains, it, in a large measure, fails in 
its purpose. While it puts rough lumber on the free list, it 
leayes all kinds of manufactured lumber still on the protected 
list. Everyone familiar with the consumption of lumber in this 
country knows that by far the greater per cent of it is used 
in manufactured form; that is, it is planed on one side or both; 
on one edge or both edges; grooved, flanged, or otherwise pre- 
pared. This necessarily must be done by the mills. The rough 
lumber will therefore be bought by the mills in Canada, and 
before distribution in the United States, as is claimed, the lum- 
ber of Canada will be subject to the same conditions as the 
American product is now. While it will enable the mills to 
secure cheaper rough lumber, I fail to see how it will assist 
very materially in enabling the ultimate consumer to receive 
cheaper dressed or otherwise manufactured lumber. Take the 
duty off all kinds of lumber, and then you will enable the 
farmer to get cheaper lumber, because it will enable the Cana- 
dian mills to ship their product direct to the farmyard in 
the United States, and thus avoid the combination of the 
American lumbermen. i 

It is claimed that the manufacture and sale of agricultural 
implements in this country is monopolized; that one concern 
controls the trade. Can anyone tell me why the Government 
is under obligations to protect their product from competition 
while leaving exposed to competition the man who uses them? 
Can anyone give me a rational reason why the man who makes 
the plow should be protected more than the man behind the 
plow? 

The Government has recently indicted and is pressing for 
trial the members of the Bathtub Trust. : 

This is a trust that controls plumbers’ supplies in the United 
States. What justification can there be for the Government to 
prosecute these people for combination to maintain prices and 
at the same time afford them protection from competition so 
that they may maintain prices? I venture the assertion that 
the remoyal of the duty on plumbing material would do more 


in a nighttime to destroy that trust than all the grand juries 
and district attorneys could do in 10 years. 

The reason I am not satisfied with section 3 in the bill pro- 
posed by the majority is because it is indefinite. It does not 
declare for any policy. It simply authorizes and requests the 
President to continue ‘negotiations, without marking out any 
course along which these negotiations should proceed. I be- 
lieve it is not only within the province but it is the duty of 
Congress, as the representatives of the people, to declare for a 
national policy. 

If it is the judgment of this Congress that the President of 
the United States should continue negotiations for the purpose 
of putting upon the free list pumpkins, turnips, and popcorn— 
which seem by accident to haye been omitted from the free 
list—let us do so; but if, on the other hand, we believe these 
negotiations should be continued with the view to putting on 
the free list some articles which would, in a measure, compen- 
sate the agricultural interests of this country, let us have the 
courage to do so. 

In the substitute I shall offer for section 3 I have described 
with detail the articles that I believe should be put upon the 
froe list, if it is intended to secure compensating benefits to the 
agricultural interests of this country. If the amendment I offer 
shall carry, I believe it will compensate the farmers of my sec- 
tion of the country sufliciently to warrant me in supporting the 
measure; but if it is not so amended, I shall be constrained to 
vote against it. 

I can easily understand and comprehend the situation on that 
side cf the House [pointing to the Democratic side]. Its ma- 
jority and leadership come from a section of the country whose 
staple products will not be affected materially by this measure. 
They can not raise cotton, cane, rice, or peanuts in Canada. 
But I apprehend that if there was a large and fertile tract of 
land skirting the Southern States where these commodities 
would grow better and could be raised cheaper than in their 
own territory, and it was proposed to tear down the tariff wall, 
we would be permitted to witness girations and contortions on 
that side of the House [pointing to the Democratic side] that 
we will not be permitted to see to-day. 

In the high and patriotic ideals of Democracy there still 
seems to be room for the homely rule “that it makes a differ- 
ence whose ox is gored.“ But I wish to remind the gentlemen 
from the South of the eternal truth that “what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.” If we of the North are to 
furnish free popeorn for the boys of the South, you gentlemen 
of o South should furnish free peanuts to our girls of the 
North. 

There are some men on this side of the House [pointing to 
the Republican side] who are opposed to this measure for ex- 
actly the opposite reason that I am. They fear that it will 
establish a precedent that will lead to the ineluding of manu- 
factured articles as well as agricultural articles in the free list 
with Canada. I am frank to say to you that if I were sure that 
it would lead to that result I would favor it. 

I might be able to say to my agricultural friends in Iowa 
that while they had lost in the price of the product they had for 
sale they were perhaps reaping a substantially equal benefit 
from the reduced price of the things they had to buy. 

The agricultural districts of the United States are simply 
asking for justice, not favors. They simply insist that that 
which they sell and that which they buy must be either on the 
free list or on the protected list. Now, that is fair. 

The agricultural interests of this country have been held to 
the cause of protection from the time of the institution of the 
systom by the argument that it was to the advantage of the 
farmer to build up a home market; that is, to bring the factory 
alongside the farm. With full belief in that theory, and with 
full faith in their Government that when they had once built 
up that market they would be allowed to preserve it for them- 
selves, the agricultural interests of this country have for more 
than half a century borne the burden of protecting American 
manufactures, and I can not help but feel that it is grossly 
unfair to this industry to take away this market, that their own 
sacrifice has built up, and open it up to the foreigners, who 
never contributed a dollar for its upbuilding, and just at a time 


| when the conditions of national production and trade makes 


its market of special atlvantage and interest to the American 
farmer. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentlemen who are now offering this bill seem to admit 
its unfairness to the American farmer, for they announce that 
they have another bill putting upon the free list most or all the 
items of which I have made complaint. Now, these gentlemen 
know that while that measure may possibly pass the House 
it can not pass in its present form the Senate, and if perchance 
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it should pass both Houses of Congress it can not pass the veto 
of the President. And this Congress will adjourn with farm 
products on the free list and everything the farmers buy still 
on the protected list. The gentlemen in charge of these mens- 
ures know that. But they only smile, and think it a good joke 
on the Republicans. It may be a good joke on the Republicans, 
but it is a hard one on the farmer. 

While there are many things in that bill for which I should 
be glad to vote, there sre some things in it that will prevent its 
receiving my approval. I might be willing, as a reciprocal ar- 
rangement, to have the American farmer put in competition 
with the Canadian farmer, but I am not yet willing to allow 
the American farmer to come into competition with the world. 

This bill, which they have designated as the “farmers frec- 
list“ bill, puts upon the free list beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and all kinds of meat. This would throw the American farmer 
into direct competition, not merely with Canada, but with Mex- 
ico, Argentine Republic, and the other countries to the south 
of us, where everybody knows cattle can be raised for less than 
one-half what they can in this country. If you will take the 
tariff off the beef and mutton from the Argentine Republic, it 
will drive the product of Iowa, Illinois, and Nebraska from the 
markets of all the eastern cities. Right now mutton in re- 
frigeration is being shipped from Argentina into the New 
York markets, and after paying a duty of a dollar and a half 
per hundred is still able to compete with the American product. 
How long would it take to drive out the American mutton if 
the tariff was removed? 

The reason I favor putting these matters in the reciprocity 
agreement is that we could not include it in the general tariff 
law and make it applicable to Canada alone. This would be a 
violation of what is known as the “favored nations” clause in 
our treaties with the principal nations of the world. It could 
be put into a reciprocal agreement with Canada without open- 
ing up the markets of the South. American farmers could 
probably stand the competition from the north, but they are 
not able to stand the competition of the south, and for that 
reason I am not able to give my support. 

‘The reason I do not like this treaty is that it is unfair to the 
agricultural industry of this country. It puts upon the free 
list practically everything that the farmer produces and puts 
scarcely nothing on the free list that he consumes. Now, this 
is unfair. Very many able men have, however, said upon this 
floor that this reciprocity agreement would not materially 
injure the farmers; that it would not reduce the price of their 
commodities. That may be true, but I am afraid of it. To 
say the least, it is experimental, and it seems to me that it is 
time some of these experiments should be tried on some other 
department of industry. 

This whole situation reminds me of a condition that existed 
in a certain family in the neighborhood of my early childhood. 
There was a wealthy and aristocratic family that had an un- 
fortunate, demented girl. Her name was Sally. Everybody 
called her Silly Sally.“ The family used her as a kind of an 
experimental station. When they had a mess of greens, and 
were not quite certain whether they were mustard or poison 
weed, they first tried them on Sally. If they had a mess of 
parsnips and were not quite certain whether they were tame or 
- wild, they first tried them on Sally. If they had edibles from 
the timber and were a little bit in doubt as to whether they 
were toadstools or mushrooms, they tried them on Sally, and if 
they did not kill her, then the rest of the family partook. Poor 
Sally, even in her demented condition, finally comprehended the 
purposes for which she was being used, and one day in ler 
desperation kicked over a pan of real mushrooms. 

Now, I want to serve a notice—a mild and possibly verdant 
notice—upon the Members of both sides of this House, that the 
American farmer is getting rather tired of playing the rôle of 
“Silly Sally,’ and is now demanding that these experiments, 
or some of them at least, be tried on other members of the 
family. [Long laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
provides for the approval of the so-called Canadian reciprocity 
treaty. If this bill becomes a law and the Canadian Parliament 
enacts corresponding tegislation, the agricultural products of 
Canada will be admitted into the United States free of duty, our 
farmers will be placed in direct competition with the farmers of 
Canada, and agriculture, the most important industry in the 
United States, will be robbed of any direct benefit from our pro- 
tective-tariff policy. 

This measure comes to us with the indorsement of a Repub- 
lican President. I entertain the highest regard for our present 
Chief Executive, the Hon. William Howard Taft. I have 


confidence in his judgment, respect for his opinion, admira- 
tion for his ability, faith in his sincerity of purpose, and recog- 
nize that in negotiating this trade agreement and in urging 
its approval he has been actuated by the purest of motives, 
With no other object in view than to render to his country and 
countrymen the highest service possible. I regret exceedingly 
that in this matter I can not follow his leadership. 

Free trade in farm products with Canada will result in irrep- 
arable loss to the farmers of the United States. Agriculture is 
the foundation of our wealth, the bedrock on which rests our 
industrial fabric, the pillar that upholds our free institutions, 
and the mainstay of our national strength and greatness. 

Depression in agriculture means paralysis in trade transpor- 
tation, mining, and manufacturing. Prosperity to the 10,000,000 
persons employed on our 6,000,000 farms means prosperity to 
all—prosperity to the 5,000,000 persons employed in trade, 
commerce, and transportation; prosperity to the 7,000,000 per- 
sons employed in mechanical pursuits and manufacturing 
estnblishments; prosperity to the 1,000,000 employed in our 
mines; prosperity to the 5,000,000 persons employed in per- 
sonal and unclassified service; and prosperity to the one and a 
quarter million of persons employed in professional pursuits. 

Any legislation, any national policy that Iays the hand of 
adversity upon the farmers of our country, will start in motion 
a great tidal wave of disaster, that will go on and on, in- 
creasing in force, until it envelops every industry and business 
in the land. 

Canadian reciprocity as exemplified by the proposed legista- 
tion has not been in recent times an issue before the American 
people. It was not an issue in the campaign of 1908. It was 
not an issue in the campaign of 1910. No national convention 
of any political party has made a declaration thereon. Sena- 
tors and Representatives in this Congress, as a rule, were not 
elected on this issue. We have not discussed this question be- 
fore our constituents. It is a new question. The facts have not 
been presented to the people. The farmers and others who feel 
that this measure would affect them injuriously have had no 
opportunity to be heard. No intelligent, trustworthy public 
sentiment has been formed on the subject. In great questions 
like this, affecting vitally the national interests of the people, 
Congress should follow public opinion. It is our duty to crys- 
fallize public sentiment into law. As Representatives in Con- 
gress there is no safer guide for us than the will of the people. 
In this matter no man can say he ts following public sentiment, 
for no real public sentiment has been formed. Without an in- 
telligent public sentiment to guide us, without opportunity to 
fairly discuss this question before the American people, the 
advocates of this measure propose to enact legislation that will 
be more far-reaching in its influence upon the business inter- 
ests of this country than any other law that has been passed 
since the close of the great Civil War. 

There is no emergency calling for immediate action. Our 
country is facing no crisis. No great national peril confronts 
us. We are at peace with the people of Canada and with all 
the rest of the world. Times are good. Our workmen are em- 
ployed at good wages. Internal commerce is flourishing. Our 
railways are busy. Our industries are active. The country is 
prosperous. Under these conditions it is unwise to hastily enter 
upon a long voyage of doubt and uncertainty, knowing not 
whether we shall Jand in a harbor of peace and safety or go 
down in a wreck that will be the result of our own folly and 
madness. 

FARMERS’ WORK IN BUILDING NEW STATE. 


I have no apology to offer for standing here in defense of my 
farmer constituents. I was born and reared on a farm. I 
know something of the difficulties with whieh the farmer con- 
tends. I know from personal experience the hardships he must 


| endure, and the struggle he must make to maintain himself and 


family. 

Twenty-two years ago to-day I stood on the border, near the 
line between Kansas and Oklahoma. I was waiting for the gnn to 
be fired at 12 o'clock noon, April 22, 1889, giving the sizu! 
for the start in the first great race for homes in the new prom- 
ised land of Oklahoma. With that great rush I went into the 
new Territory and have resided there continuously ever since, 
In this 22 years I have been intimately associated with the 
farmers of that country. I know the sacrifices our homesteaders 
have made in the founding and building of the new State of 
Oklahoma. I know that it has been through the industry, the 
toil, the sacrifices, the persistence, the pluck, energy, and intelli- 
gence of our farmers that Oklahoma has attained such eminence 
in wealth and population and has made such a splendid record 
in the building of homes, churches, and schools, and in the 
founding of social and political institutions. 
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CONSTITUENTS IN CITIES. 


All my constituents are not farmers. Oklahoma City, within 
my congressional district, contains 70,000 or 80,000 population. 
I haye many smaller cities. I owe to my constituents residing 
in the towns and cities the same consideration that I do those 
residing upon the farms. I can not, however, comprehend how I 
can help those residing in cities by injuring those who reside 
in the country. Oklahoma is essentially an agricultural State. 
The merchants, bankers, clerks, professional classes, as well as 
all those engaged in mechanical pursuits, manufacturing and 
transportation, must realize that they are dependent for their 
own prosperity on the prosperity of our farmers. I am informed 
that in Oklahoma City there are nearly 5,000 men who are 
members of trade unions and labor organizations. But not a 
single one of these men has written me asking me to support 
this trade agreement with Canada. 

GYPSUM ON FREE LIST, 

Before I discuss this bill as to its general effect upon our 
country, I desire to register my objection to the provision that 
places erude gypsum upon the free list. I regard this provision 
a discrimination against Oklahoma, and especially against the 
industrial interests of the second congressional district. There 
are gypsum deposits in 16 States of the Union and also in 
Arizona and New Mexico. But in no State are the deposits so 
abundant and of such excellent quality as in the State of Okla- 
homa. ‘The greater portion of this lies in my congressional 
district. The use of gypsum has largely increased in recent 
years. In 1897 there were but 188,000 tons of gypsum produced 
in the United States, while in 1909, only 12 years later, 
2,252,785 tons were produced. The value of the product in 1909 
was $5,906,738. The use of gypsum is being rapidly extended. 
and in view of the abundance of the deposit in the United 
States it is apparent that the further extension of its use will 
prove a blessing to mankind. Under the Dingley tariff law, 
approved in 1897, a tariff of 50 cents per ton was placed on 
crude gypsum. This was the first duty that was ever levied 
upon gypsum. Under this law there were large importations 
of gypsum from Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, 
Canada. This gypsum was not manufactured in Canada, but 
brought down by cheap water transportation to gypsum mills 
in New York and other ports along the northeastern Atlantic 
coast line. These manufacturers and the owners of gypsum 
beds in Canada demanded that gypsum be placed on the free 
list. Under the bill as reported from the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and as it finally passed the House, 
the duty on gypsum was reduced from 50 cents to 40 cents per 
ton. But this was further reduced by the Senate bill to 20 
cents per ton; but as the bill finally became a law the duty on 
crude gypsum was fixed at 30 cents per ton. 

The reduction of the duty on gypsum resulted in about 20 
per cent increase in the imports of crude gypsum in the year 
1909 compared with the year 1908. With crude gypsum on the 
free list the importations of crude gypsum from Canada will 
largely increase. This will mean that just so much less of our 
own gypsum will be mined, manufactured, and consumed in the 
United States. In 1910 the United States collected over 
$100,000 in duty upon crude gypsum. The placing of gypsum 
on the free list will rob the Treasury of that much revenue. 
Canada will be several hundred thousand dollars richer in dis- 
posing of an increased amount of her crude gypsum. But the 
people who consume gypsum products in building and other 
purposes will get gypsum products no cheaper, as the gypsum 
mills of New York and other eastern cities will have in that 
section a monopoly of the trade. 

My State, and especially my congressional district, has an in- 
exhaustible supply of gypsum. In my district there are now 
some eight or nine gypsum mills in which large capital has 
been invested. These mills give employment to a large number 
of persons. It requires no argument to show that the increase 
in the importation of Canadian gypsum into the United States 
will decrease the demand for the products of the gypsum mills 
of Oklahoma, retard the expansion of the industry, and reduce 
the amount paid out for wages. In brief, free gypsum from 
Canada will to some extent at least injure the gypsum industry 
of my congressional district, and this is one of the reasons why 
I can not vote for the so-called reciprocity treaty with Canada. 

GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. 

Before we pass this bill we may well pause and consider 
what results must follow if this reciprocal trade agreement 
shall be put in operation. 

First. How will it affect the farmers of the Untied States? 

Second. How will it affect the farmers of Canada? 

Third. How will it affect the masses of the nonfarming popu- 
lation of the United States? 
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Fourth. Who will reap the chief benefits from Canadian 
reciprocity? 

Firth. The general effect and influence this new policy will 
haye upoa us as a Nation. 

RECIPROCITY WILL INJURE OUR FARMERS. 

Free trade with Canada in agricultural products will in- 
evitably injure the American farmer. There is no escape from 
the result. 

If the proposed reciprocal trade agreement shall be put in 
force, its effect upon the farmer of the United States may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Reduction in the extent of his market. 

2. Reduction in the price of his products. 

8. Reduction in the value of his Jand. 

4. Reduction in his annual profits. 

5. Reduction in his ability to support his family. 

6. Reduction in his value as a citizen. 

These results are so certain, sure, and inevitable that they 
seem to be outside the realm of discussion. We can not, of 
course, determine to what extent these reductions will be made. 
But reductions all along the line will come. 

REDUCTION IN MARKET. 


First. There will be a reduction in the market of the farmers 
of the United States. This proposition needs no argument. 
There are over 90,000,000 of people in the United States. Two- 
thirds of these people are nosfarming population. These people 
are customers of the farmers. ‘Through their ability to con- 
sume, the market of our farmers is created. With this law in 
effect the farmers of this country must divide their customers 
with the farmers of Canada. ‘This means a reduction in the 
number of customers which our farmers now have. It means a 
division in the market. If you divide this market, you make it 
smaller. Our farmers can not give away part of what they 
have and still retain all they have. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF PRODUCTS. 


Second. There will be a reduction in the price of our farm 
products. This will come, first, as the result of increased com- 
petition, and, second, under the inexorable decree of the law 
of supply and demand. Free trade in Canadian farm products 
will place our farmers in direct competition with Canadian 
farmers. Free competition always means lower prices, Com- 
petition, even on equality of conditions, may mean loss, Even 
if our farmers have equally as good conditions, there is still 
danger in competition. There would still be the absolute cer- 
tainty that this competition must, from the nature of things, 
reduce the prices of the products of our farmers. The very 
object and purpose of the tariff on farm products is to relieve 
our farmers from foreign competition. The assertion, so often 
repeated, that the tariff upon farm products does not in any 
way affect the price of these products is untrue. There are 
two markets for everything we produce—the home market and 
the foreign or world’s market. The protective tariff protects 
the farmer in the home market. It gives him that market 
practically free from competition abroad. Our home market 
is the best market in the world, because the customers in that 
market have the ability to buy and to pay good prices. With 
the home market largely free from competition, our farmers are 
then better equipped to go into the world’s market and com- 
pete with all other nations in disposing of their surplus 
products, 

The protective tariff affects the farmer in precisely the same 
way that it affects the manufacturer. It is said that the price 
of wheat in Liverpool fixes the price of wheat paid to our 
farmers. I do not concede this proposition. Our manufactur- 
ers sell their surplus products abroad. In 1909 our manufac- 
turers, in finished products, sold in the world’s markets goods 
valued at $440,229,407. They had to compete with the manu- 
facturers of all other nations in the markets of the world. 
They met these foreign competitors in prices, in quality of 
goods, and in ability as salesmen. But no one pretends that 
these foreign markets where our manufacturers sell their sur- 
plus products control the prices our manufacturers receive at 
home, 

If Canadian farm products come into our market free of duty, 
importations will be largely increased. In other words, the 
supply of farm products in our markets will be largely in- 
creased. ‘There will, however, be no corresponding increase in 
the demand for these products. Then the law of supply and 
demand comes in and decrees that the price must go down. 
We may repeal the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, but neither the 
Congress of the United States nor the Imperial Parliament of 
Canada or Great Britain can repeal the law of supply and 
demand in its effect upon prices. 


1911. 
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REDUCTION IN VALUE OF FARM LANDS. 

Third. There will be a reduction in the price of farm lands in 
the United States. The price of farm products is the greatest 
factor in measuring the value of the land. This is demon- 
strated by what has taken place in the last 15 years in this 
country. There has been a large increase in the price of all 
farm products and a corresponding increase in the price of 
farm lands. 

Eleven years ago the total value of our annual agricultural 
products was but $4,417,000,000. In 1909 these products in 
value reached the enormous sum of $9,000,000,000. In the 
meantime there had been a large increase in the value of farm 
lands, this per cent of increase being practically in the same 
ratio as the increase in the value of agricultural products. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Houston). Does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to ask the gentleman one question. 
The gentleman says it would affect the price of the farmer's 
products in this country. How would it affect the price of the 
farmer’s products in this country if this reciprocity measure 
were adopted? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the effect would be to make 
prices lower; it will put them down. 
= Mr. CULLOP. Are prices in Canada lower than they are 

ere? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I understand that prices in 
Canada, as a rule, are lower on farm products than they are 
in the United States. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, I can not stop for a number 
of questions. 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to be right, and I suppose the gentle- 
man does—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
further? 

Mr. MORGAN. For one more question. 

Mr. CULLOP. Wheat was quoted yesterday at Winnipeg, 
Canada, at 93 cents a bushel and only 86 cents in St. Louis. 
Now, would the higher price of wheat in Canada lower the 
American farmer’s price? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know what the quotations were yes- 
terday at St. Louis; but, generally, wheat in the United States 
averages in price about 12 cents per bushel higher than the 
average price in Canada. 

REDUCTION IN PROFITS. 

Fourth. There will be a reduction in the profits of the farmers. 
This follows naturally the other three propositions. A reduc- 
tion in the farmer’s market, a reduction in the price of his 
products, and a reduction in the value of his land must mean 
a reduction in his profits. 

To what extent the proposed Canadian reciprocity will reduce 
the general profits of the farmers of the United States no one, 
of course, can definitely determine. But whether a reduction 
of these profits be great or small, it will in the aggregate be of 
utmost importance to the farmers of this country. Last year 
the total value of our farm products amounted to $9,000,000,000. 
If the loss should be 1 per cent on the total value of products 
produced, it would mean a loss of $90,000,000 to the farmers of 
this country. If the losses amounted to 5 per cent, based upon 
the total value of farm products, the losses would amount to 
$450,000,000 per annum. But Whatever the loss may be, the 
Congress of the United States should under no circumstance 
enact any legislation that means the loss of a single dollar to 
the farmers of the United States. 

REDUCTION IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT IIIS FAMILY, 

Fifth. Canadian reciprocity will reduce the ability of the 
farmer of the United States to provide for his family. The 
welfare of the family of the farmer may well challenge our 
most earnest consideration. On an average the boys and girls 
of the farmers of the United States do not have equal oppor- 
tunity with the boys and girls in the family of the nonfarming 
population of this country. The family of the farmer is greatly 
restricted in social, educational, and religious advantages. 
They are often remote from the school, from the church, and 
from the social center. These conditions make farm life non- 
attractive and to a large extent are responsible for the deser- 
tion of our farms. 

REDUCTION IN VALUE OF TITE FARMER AS A CITIZEN. 


Sixth. We reduce the value of the farmer as a citizen of the 
United States. When you have divided and circumscribed the 
market of the farmers, reduced the prices of his products, re- 
duced the value of his land, curtailed his profits, reduced his 
ability to provide his family with the necessary comforts and 


advantages of life, it must then follow that you have thereby 
made the farmer a less yaluable citizen. Not less valuable 
because the farmer will cease to be patriotic, but because by 
legislation you haye shorn him of the means whereby he might 
serye his country. 

EFFECT ON THE CANADIAN FARMERS, 


Having determined what this reciprocity agreement will do 
to the farmer of the United States, let us briefly consider what 
effect this trade agreement, if put into force, will have upon the 
Canadian farmers. Naturally, the very reverse will come to the 
Canadian farmers. Free trade with Canada in agricultural 
products will have the following effect upon the Canadian 
farmer: 

1. It will increase and extend his market. 

2. It will increase the price of his products. 

3. It will increase the value of his land. 

4. It will increase his annual profits. 

5. It will increase his ability to provide for his family. 

6. It will increase his value as a citizen of his country. 

Before this bill passes the title of the bill should be 
amended so as to make it read: “A bill to encourage Canadian 
agriculture, extend the market of the Canadian farmer, increase 
the prices of his products, augment the value of his land, mag- 
nify his annual profits, and make him a more yaluable citizen 
of the British Empire.” 

For one I shall cast my vote for the farmers of the United 
States rather than for the farmers of Canada. I stand for a 
policy that will extend the market of our farmers, increase the 
price of their products, augment the value of their land, increase 
their profits, and make them more independent, prosperous, 
contented, and happy. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. MORGAN. I decline to yield. F 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to ask you just one other question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I decline to yield. 

Sin The gentleman from Oklahoma declines 
to yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would be glad to do so if I had more time. 

EFFECT ON THE NONFARMING POPULATION, 

The proposed reciprocal trade agreement will not greatiy 
benefit the great masses of the nonfarming population. The 
hope of a reduction in the cost of living will not be realized. 
The high cost of living is not mainly due to the prices the 
farmer receives for his products. The farm prices of products 
are not now too high. On the average, the consumer pays 
double the price the farmer receives. The middlemen are re- 
sponsible for any exorbitant prices that are paid for food prod- 
ucts. The cost of distribution is excessive. 

The real difficulty lies in the fact that food products after 
leaving the farmer's hands too frequently go into the hands 
of monopoly. The farmers are unorganized. There is free com- 
petition between the 6,000,000 of our farmers. Why not Con- 
gress strike at the real disease with which our Nation is suf- 
fering? Why not enact laws that will control all the private 
monopolies of our country? 

If we have not the power now, let the Constitution be 
amended so as to give the National Government the power to 
control our great industrial corporations that have it in their 
power to control the prices of the necessaries of life. ‘This 
would be a step in the right direction, and a step that would 
be effective. Canadian reciprocity, as now proposed, will reduce 
the prices our farmers receive for their products, but will not 
reduce the price the consumer pays, because the great cor- 
porations fix the prices paid by the consumer. Canadian reci- 
procity in farm products simply means untold injury to our 
farmers, with no benefit to the masses of the nonfarming popula- 
tion of this country. 


WHERE TIE BENEFITS GO. 


All will concede that the proposed agreement if ratified would 
greatly augment the trade and commerce between the two 
countries. The material advantage from this increased trade in 
this country must go largely to those engaged in trade and 
commerce. Transportation companies, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants are the persons that will be benefited by this additional 
trade and commerce. Our great railway lines will be benefited, 
because it means an increased volume of business. The great 
cities will be benefited, because there our railways center, and 
it is from these centers that trade and commerce proceed. 

This reciprocity agreement if put into effect means greater 
dividends for owners of stock in our railways, more business 
for our merchants in our great cities on the north, and greater 
profits for that portion of our population engaged in trade and 
commerce. It means to our great cities lying within reasonable 
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proximity to the Canadian border more business, increased 
trade, additional commerce, larger population, enhanced values 
in real estate, more wealth, and better opportunities in life. 
These benefits will go to the men of means rather than the 
poor; to the directors of corporations; to merchants with 
capital; to men employed at large salaries; and to professional 
classes. The men employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits and by transportation companies will receive no special 
benefit from the proposed reciprocal trade agreement. 


WILL DESTROY OUR INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE. 


The United States is to-day the most independent nation on 
earth. We have the ability to feed and clothe and house and 
equip our own people. We produce an abundance of all the 
necessaries of life. From an industrial standpoint we are in- 
dependent of the world. We lead all other nations in the four 
great industrial pursuits—internal commerce, mining, manufac- 
turing, and agriculture. We are well balanced in our industrial 
strength. We were first a nation of farmers. Agriculture was 
the chief pursuit of our people. That day has passed. Manu- 
facturing has overtaken and surpassed agriculture. Our annual 
manufactured products are valued at $14,000,000,000; our an- 
nual agricultural products are valued at only $9,000,000,000. 
It is not our manufacturing interests but agriculture that needs 
encouragement to-day. But instead of encouraging agriculture 
by this bill you are enacting a law that will depress agriculture. 

If we pass this bill and the reciprocal trade agreement shall 
go into effect, from that time on the United States has lost one 
of the chief props that makes her to-day the greatest nation 
on earth. We have lost our industrial independence. We cease 
to feed our own people. We look to Canada for bread. In 
peace and in war we look to a foreign nation to supply us with 
the “staff of life.“ Think of the folly of a great country like 
the United States, blessed with a soil and a climate that should 
always make agriculture her chief industry, giving up in the 
contest.and entering upon the policy of buying her bread from 
a people that owe allegiance to a foreign flag. If such a policy 
is to be pursued, if such a result must come, it must come 
without my vote, without my support, and without my approval. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Murray]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Muvsgray] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that I might be 
able simply to say Amen“ to the splendid sentiments that 
were so eloquently expressed by the Democratic Member from 
Massachusetts on the Ways and Means Committee of this House 
of Representatives [Mr. Perens], and that has been my purpose 
during the long time since this debate has been going on. But 
although I am unable to get in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
to-day a transcript of the remarks of the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois, the former Speaker of this House [Mr. Cannon] during 
the course of the debate yesterday said: 

And now I want to say one word more to you men of Massachusetts. 
I love Massachusetts. She has done more than any other State in 
shaping the sentiment and promoting the civilization of the Common- 
wealths of the country; more than any other State in the great IKepub- 
lle. Did you vote for Foss? 

That was the query of the former Speaker. 


He was elected. Is that fhe permanent sentiment of Massachusetts? 
When the penalty comes, as it will between now and 1912, and con- 
sumption and production are narrowed, are you still going to support 
Foss? Is he your leader? 

This agreement might well be Iabeled— 

Continued Mr. Cannon, in his inimitable manner— 

“By the grace or the punishment of God and the aid of the Secretary 
of State and Foss of Massachusetts.” Choose ye. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to say, in reply to those questions, that 
we, the people of Massachusetts, have chosen, not after the 
short season of an autumnal campaign, but we have chosen 
after a contest for Canadian reciprocity that has covered at 
least 10 of the last years in the political history of the Com- 
monwealth which I have the honor in part to represent; and it 
is only because I know something of that political history and 
because I have been permitted to have some small share of 
leadership in the campaigns that have been conducted that I 
crave the indulgence of the House for the limited time at my 
disposal to address myself to these queries. 

Did we yote for Foss—Foss, who in 1902 and 1904, as a 
Republican candidate for Congress in the Back Bay district of 
Boston, tried to come to this Congress on the issue of reciprocity 
with Canada? He was practically driven out of the Republican 
Party because of the insistence with which he supported resolu- 
tions in Republican conventions favoring this doctrine of Cana- 
dian reciprocity. I say he was practically driven out, because, 
while the gentleman himself has always insisted that he was 
driven out by our brilliant senior Senator, Henry CA nor Lopce, 
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I have lately discussed the matter with the Senator, and he 
says that there never was any driving, but that he always had 
the most kindly sentiments for Canadian reciprocity. 

I suppose that reciprocity became a live issue in the politics 
of Massachusetts in 1892. I have found that in the national 
platforms of the Republican and Democratie Parties of that 
year, 1892, reciprocity was first mentioned; that in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1892 the language used was: 

Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advantages to the coun- 
tries participating is a time-honored doctrine of the Democratie faith, 
but we denounce the sham 5 Which juggles with the people's 
desire for enlarged foreign markets and freer exchanges, by pretending 
to establish closer trade relations for a country whose articles of ex- 
port are almost exclusively agricultural products, with other countries 
that are also agricultural, while erecting a customhouse barrier of 
prohibitive tariff taxes against the richest countries of the world, 
that stand ready to take our entire surplus of products and to ex- 
change therefor commodities which are necessaries and comforts of 
life among our own pcople. 

I conceive that was good Democratic doctrine in 1892, and I 
believe, sir, that it is equally good Democratic doctrine now in 
1911. I want to contrast, in the record of this House, as I have 
contrasted in my own mind, the declaration of the Republican 
Party in that same year on the “triumph of reciprocity.” 
Why, you would believe, from reading the Republican platform 
of 1892, that reciprocity then had ultimately triumphed, and 
that under no possible condition of circumstances could it be a 
matter which in 1911 would engage the attention of the Ameri- 
can Congress for the length of time that we have given to it 
during the past weck or 10 days. 

We point to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity— 

Says the Republican platform— 


under which our export trade has yastly increased and new and en- 
larged markets have been opened for the products of our farms and 
workshops. We remind the people of the bitter opposition of the 
Democratic Party to this practical business measure, and claim that, 
executed by a Republican administration, our present laws will even- 
tually give us control of the trade of the world. 


Mr. Chairman, the limited study that I have been able to 
give to the history of this question makes me believe that pos- 
sibly there was a time in the history of our country when 
reciprocity was a live thing in our commercial system, but that, 
sir, was before it was “ executed ” by a Republican administra- 
tion. 

It was nearly 10 years after these party platform declara- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, that the matter of Canadian reciprocity 
came entirely to the front in the political and economic discus- 
sions of our State, but by that time it was clear to all that the 
matter would have to come to a final settlement. 

Mr. Foss, Mr. Henry M. Whitney, the men who composed the 
Reciprocity League and the Free Trade League, and many 
others kept insisting that the making of an agreement like that 
contained in the pending bill would be of tremendous advan- 
tage to the Commonwealth and to the country, and their views 
were given wide publicity by the great newspapers of Boston 
and the State. 

Senator Lopce was the chief spokesman of the many who 
were opposed to the views of these men, at least to the form 
in which those views were presented, if not, indeed, to the sub- 
stance of them. I want to have printed in the record of this 
debate certain speeches that I have read again with interest 
in the wonderful Library of Congress that we have here, during 
the short time since this session has been sitting. I believe 
these speeches will do more to clarify the minds of the country 
and of this Congress than any words or original thoughts that 
I might attempt to contribute to the discussion at this time. 

Let me read, therefore, so much of Senator Lopdk's speech 
before the Home Market Club on April 2, 1903, as relates to 
reciprocity with Canada, that you may determine for yourself 
the extent of interest that he had at that time in the measure 
and the kind of interest that he was taking. 

It is very evident that the Democratic’ Party In the failure of all 
their other issues propose to fight the next national campaign upon the 
tariff and its allied questions. Under the soft and deceptive name of 
tariff reform or tarii reyision they propòse to renew their old attack 
upon the protective ponga Signs of their purpose abound on all sides, 
not the least significant being the pleasing recrudescence of Mr. Cleve- 
land. So high, indeed, is their enthusiasm rising that evidence lately 
taken in the city of Boston indicates that zealous tariff reformers in 
certain parts of this city, not content with a single vote, have severally 
yoted, three four, and as often as seven times for the promotion of the 
cause the: Therefore, Mr. President, it will 
not be out of place for me to say a few words in regard to a phase of 
the tarif question which has been the subject of some recent discussion. 

I refer to Canadian reciprocity. From the utterances of the free- 
trade newspapers one would suppose that Canadian reciprocity was 
some solid, tangible object, which, If obtained, would shower wealth 
upon the United States, and that we are prevented from grasping it in 
our hands solely b. the mali opposition of the Republican Party. 
Another idea emana meco e same source and which I saw repeated 
in a speech the other day in our legislature, appears to be that Canada 
is longing to ober her markets to American manufacturers, and that 
the Republican Party will not permit her to doit. All this is, of course, 


ve so much at heart. 
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an utter misconception. Reciprocity with Canada, as with any other 
country, is a commercial agreement reached through negotiations in 
which cach country makes concessions in return for similar concessions 
on the part of the other. Canada is not seeking to open her markets 
to our products. On the contrary, she has, thus far, steadily refused 
to do so, and reciprocity with Canada has not only not been prevented 
by the Republican Party, but the Republican Party is the only party 
which has made and is making any effort to bring it about. Let me 
briefly trace the history of Canadian reciprocity, for that will give us 
the facts, which are, on the whole, more comfortable to live with than 
large 3 and ramte vaporings. 

In 1854 the Elgin treaty of reciprocity went into effect for 10 years 
and was terminated by notice in 1866. In the treaty of Washington 
in 1871, under the administration of Gen. Grant, a Republican, there 
were reciprocal provisions with the Dominion relating to export duties, 
wrence, and the fisheries, 
imited to 12 years. In 1883 the United States notified Great Britain 
of her intention to terminate the fishery clauses, and they were accord- 
ingly terminated on July 1, 1885. President Cleveland, Democrat, then 
made a fishery treaty which was so ices to our fishing industries 
that it was rejected by the Senate, 30 Senators voting against ratifica- 
tion and 27 in favor. When it is considered that a treat 
two-thirds majority in order to pass, the magnitude of the 
be easily understood, 

Mr. Cleveland, however, made no effort to bring about a treaty of 
general reciprocity with the Dominion of Canada. President Harrison, 
a Republican, through Mr, Blaine, his Seeretary of State, also a Repub- 
lican, opened negotiations for a treaty of reciprocity with Canada, but 
the negotiations were broken off because Canada declined even to con- 
sider Spean her markets to our manufacturers, You will observe the 
Republican Party tried to obtain reciprocity at that time, but was 
thwarted by Canada, and it is well for those who shout loudly for 
Canadian reo procit to remember that the United States does not make 
a treaty by itself alone, but with another country, and that the other 
country has something to say. So the Harrison attempt failed through 
the refusal of Canada to admit our manufacturers at reduced rates. 
During the next four years of Mr. Cleveland, a Democrat and a free 
trader, no attempt was made, so far as I am aware, to establish reci- 
procity with Canada. 

President McKinley, a Republican, came in in 1897. He immediately 
took measures for a reo et ore with Canada to establish reciprocity 
und to settle certain other pending differences. The joint commission 
appointed for this purpose met in the summer of 1898 and akain the 
folowing winter. The insistence of Canada upon certain claims in 
regard to the Alaskap boundary, which our commissioners regarded as 
untenable, and her refusal to separate the Alaskan question from the 
other matters under discussion, led to the adjournment of the joint 
commission without action. Again the negotiations had failed through 
the action of Canada. President McKinley then endeavored to make 
other arrangements for the Alaskan question, and England refused. 
The same effort was made a 4 ago 1 President Roosevelt, a Repub- 
lican, and that likewise falled through England's refusal. 

This year Mr. Hay, a Republican, succeeded in negotiating n treaty, 
under which the Alaskan question has been referred to a separate com- 
mission. This was an absolutely essential sep, toward making possible 
any negotiations for a convention of reciprocity. I had some part in 
securing the ratification of this Alaskan treaty by the Senate, and one 
of my principal motives was that it cleared the way for a renewal of 
the negotiations of 1898 and the establishment of reciprocity thereby, 
so far as reciprocity was possible. It seems to me that the negotiation 
of this treaty by Mr. Hay and its ratification by the Senate, thus remov- 
ing the obstacle to reciprocity negotiations, was a more practical 
service to the cause of Canadian reciprocity than talking about it in 
resolutions, 

The commission of 1898 will soon be called together, and among other 
questions they will consider that of reciprocal trade between Canada 
and the United States, and will endeavor to reach an agreement upon 
that and other points. Thus it will be seen from this statement of 
facts that the Republican Party and Republican Presidents alone have 
done all that has been done to bring about Canadian reciprocity, and 
that the failure of the negotiations since 1888 has in every instance 
been due to the attitude of Canada. These plain facts will haye, I am 
aware, no effect upon those servants of truth who discuss Canadian 
reciprocity in the columns of the Boston Herald and the Springfield 
Republican. ‘They will continue to rtray the Republican Party as 
endeavoring to prevent Canadian reciprocity and myself in particular 
as its bitter opponent. Personally, I have always supported the Repub- 
lican policy of reciprocity with Canada, and I have not only done this 
winter what I could to remove the obstacle to reciprocity negotiations 
by securing the ratification of the Alaskan treaty, but I introduced a 
bill for reciprocity in coal and should have pressed it as an amendment 
to the bill removing the duties on coal for one year, if I had not been 
convinced that to do so would have delayed the passage of that measure 
so much desired by the country at that moment of stress and exigency, 

Experience has convinced me that reciprocity by convention with com- 
peting countries generally in competitive products is impracticable, and 
pene result we desire in that direction can be reached only by 
egisiation. 

But I have felt, and still feel, that with Cuba and Canada, which 
adjoin the United States, we still might make reciprocity agreements. 
We have made a reciprocity treaty with Cuba. Apart from all moral 
and political considerations, that treaty in its reciprocal provisions was 
the most advantageous to the United States of any reciprocal treaty I 
have ever seen, yet the extreme difficulty of securing reciprocity with 
Cuba, either by law or treaty, has been made nmnifest to the country, 
and it is well for the Democratic newspapers and orators who are try- 
ing here to make an issue out of Canadlan vecipracity to be reminded 
of the fact that with a single exception every vote in the Senate against 
that Cuban treaty of reciprocity was cast by a Democrat. I hope that 
the commission which is to meet again to consider our differences with 
Canada will be able to make a reciprocity arrangement beneficial to both 
countries, but I do not propose to mislead anybody by painting bright 
visions of the prosperity which is to pour in upon us under such a 
trenty. I was told this winter by a leading member of the Canadian 
Parliament that Canada would never make a reduction on manufactured 
products, for she desired to continue her preference to England; that 
all Canada wanted was reciprocity in natural products; and, with the 
exception of coal, I do not see much advantage to.New Eugland in that 
I have seen it stated also in the newspapers that the coal 
nterests of Canada have passed resolutions against reciprocity in coal. 
Nevertheless I hope we shall be able to make some mutually adyan- 
tageous trade arrangements with Canada. 

I do not think they are likely to be very extensive, and none will 
be made that does not giye to the United States an adequate return for 
any concessions made by us. I have now stated the whole case of 
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Canadian reciprocity. If it is ever brought about so as to be In any 
measure beneficial to our industries and our trade, it will be through 
the efforts of the he bs te Party alone, for the party of protection 
is the only ss that will ever make reciprocal arrangements, because 
the free-trade Democratic Party is by the very nature of their belief 
opposed to a policy like reciprocity, which can of necessity come only 
through the existence of a tariff. 

Let me pass next to a particul e of reciprocity with our neigh- 
bors on this continent, as embodied in the convention now pending in 
the Senate between the United States and Newfoundland. This is a 
treaty of reciprocity in tariff duties. Some people appear to think that 
reciprocity means that some other country will admit our products free 
of duty or at lowered rates if the Republican Party out of pure maleyo- 
lence does not prevent it. 

Other persons scem to suppose, if we may judge by what they say, 
that a reciprocity treaty consists in admitting the products of some 
other country to our markets at lowered rates of duty or entirely free. 
The first conception is ridiculous and the second is merely an effort to 

t free trade in spots. True ä is neither of these things. 

eciprocity in trade, as I have said, is an arrangement between two 
countries by which, in consideration of mutual concessions, mutual ad- 
vantages in tariff rates are supposed to be given. There is, therefore, 
only one test to be applied to a convention of this kind, and that is 
whether in return for the concessions which we make we reccive a 
proper equivalent. We must examine first the concessions made by us 
and weigh their cffect upon the domestic industry or industries involved, 
and we must then see whether we receive in return adequate concessions 
from the other party to the convention. 

In the Hay-Bond treaty the price which we pay to Newfoundland for 
the concessions which she is supposed to make to us is at the expense 
of a single industry. Under this convention we agree that substantially 
all the important products of the deep sea and shore fisheries, as well 
as salmon, trout, and salmon trout, shall be admitted to our markets 
free of duty, with the single exception of fresh codfish. This is a very 
sweeping and a very large gitt, and in it are inyolyed the fortunes of a 

at industry. The men who carry on that industry, without a dissent- 
ng voice, testify that this removal of duty means to them substantial 
ruin, and they are the people who can judge best and who must first be 
considered. will not enter into the details of their case, for time 
88 I will merely state the principle involved and one fatal 
objection. 

he removal of all protective duties from cured or salt fish will result 

in the transfer of our SATUR and curing establishments to Newfound- 
land, because Newfoundland is nearer the fishing grounds and the labor 
there is cheaper. But that is not all. Where the great 5 and 
curing establishments are placed there will the fishermen go, and if the 
acking and curing establishments are transferred to Newfoundland 

e fishing fleet of New England will follow them and become English 
and Canadian. This is the united testimony of the men whose all is at 
stake on the fisheries, and it can not be disregarded or brushed aside. 
I have been accused of neme sectional and local and of abandoning the 
interests of the country at large to Gloucester, because I have opposed 
this sacrifice Do you imagine that it is Gloucester alone whose in- 
terests are at stake? I would fight long before I would sacrifice the 
interests of Gloucester, that historic, gallant town, even if she stood 
alone; but she does not stand alone, and those who think she does 
simply disclose their ignorance of our fisheries. When you strike 
Gioucester you strike the men of Essex, who build her fishing fleet; 
the men of Swampscott, who build her dories; the factories which make 
her nets; the paper mills of Springfield and Holyoke, which make labels 
for her products and the boxes in which her fish are packed; and the 
Freak 3 Ten she helps to feed with freight and passengers. 

at is Gloucester alone. 

Now, come down here to Boston. Forty-eight of the firms who deal 
in fresh fish in this city and own your fishing fleets protest against 
this treaty. Ninety captains, who go out from the port of Boston and 
from Cape Cod to reap the dangerous harvest of the Grand Banks and 
the Georges, have protested to the Senate against this treaty. Province- 
town protests against it. Pass out beyond our borders; the State of 
Maine, with 17,000 fishermen, protests against it through the repre- 
sentatives of the industry and hrough her Senators and Members of 

ongress. The fishermen of the Chesapeake in Maryland have been 
heard against it. The menhaden fisheries, whose establishments dot the 
coast from Rhode Island to North Carolina, have formally protested 
against this removal of the duties on fish. The Pacific coast, with its 
great and growing fisheries in Alaskan waters, joins with their brethren 
of the Atlantic and protest. These are some of the facts, and yet some 
persons say it is a local interest and we must not sacrifice everything 

o a single town. 

I repeat, these fishing industries declare that the removal of the 
duties will be ruinous to them. Bear that in mind, for one great in- 
dustry must not be sacrificed in the mere hope of helping others or on 
the vague promise of general ae ow, what do we get in 
return? First, the privilege to take bait without a license. The only 
people who use bait are the fishermen, and they are the only people 
entitled to speak on this point. They declare unanimously that the bait 
privilege is of no value. y 
thirty-five from Gloucester took out bait licenses at a cost of something 
over $4,000. The amount was trifling and the fishermen do not care 
whether they pay or not. 

They do not need licenses now, and they do not care whether New- 
foundland refuses them bait or not, for with modern refrigerating ar- 
rangements they can supply themselves perfectly well from Eastport or 
Gloucester. It is but yesterday that Provincetown shipped two cargoes 
of bait to the French fishermen at tt Mage Therefore, so far as the 
fishermen are concerned, they get nothing whatever for the removal of 
duties which now protec’ their product. Let us pass next to what the 
United States at large will get by sacrificing her ari industries. 
Seventy-one articles are enumerated in this treaty as on the free list. 
I asked the gentlemen who appeared in support of the treaty how many 
of these articles were already on the free list. They did not know. [ 
did, for I had taken the trouble to look it op ‘ 

Sixty-three of the 71 articles enumerated In the treaty as on the free 
list are on the free list now. f the remaining eight, seven are agri- 
cultural implements, and those can only be imported free by residents of 
Newfoundland when not for sale; ar Is, we can not export them frec 
of duty to Newfoundland, and the apparent concession fs nothing. 
There remains one article, “ gas engines covered by patent,” taken by 
the treaty from the dutiable list and placed on the free list. 

Do you think we can build up a trade in 4 engines covered by 

atent" sufficient to compensate for the loss of the fisheries? I take 
Fave to doubt it. We now come to the dutiable list mentioned in the 
treaty. There are 16 of these articles. On bacon, ham, tongue, smoked 
beef, and sausages there is a reduction of three-quarters of a cent a 
pound, of 20 cents a barrel on peas, and 10 cents a barrel on oatmeal. 
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The other 9 articles remain at the present rate. I asked the gentlemen 
who appeared in behalf of the treaty whether there was any reduction 
in flour. They sald no; that 25 cents a barrel was the existing duty, 
and so far they were correct, but they were so ignorant of their own 
case that they apparently were not aware that there was a ponere 
duty on flour of 50 cents a barrel directed against any nation placing a 
duty on Newfoundland fish. 

The punitive duty would come off if the treaty was ratified, but I do 
not believe in making concessions to any people in return for the removal 
of punitive, discriminating duties. I believe in giving advan s to 
our friends and discriminating against those who discriminate against 
us. Does the treaty provide t these rates shall remain? Fot at all. 
It simply provides that if rates are raised or. shall not be raised 
against us higher than against anybody else. . did not Newfound- 
land admit to her free or reduced list ts and shoes, rubber boots or 
woolen blankets? That would have been of some benefit to the in- 
dustries of New England and the United States. But those are left un- 
touched and with a preference to England on both blankets and rubber 
boots. What does the Newfoundland market amount to? There are 
210,000 people in Newfoundland, according to the last census. 

In Massachusetts and Maine alone there are 100,000 directly depend- 
ent on the fisheries, without adding those who live by the allied indus- 
tries, and they are consumers who give you an exclusive market. Of 
this Newfoundland population 55,000 are engaged in the fisheries, 1,547 
are farmers, 2,682 mechanics, 1,258 miners. How many farm imple- 
ments or gas engines do you think we should sell to that population? 
And on the articles chiefly used by three-quarters of the population, 
who are engaged in the fisheries, we get no reduction. The total tm- 
— of Newfoundland in 1900 were $7,500,000 from all countries. 

When you remember that the e rts of domestic products from the 
United States in 1902 was $1,300, „000, the amount of the entire New- 
foundland import does not seem yery imposing, and our actual export to 
that Island of $2,000,000 stiil less so. 

But I will give you a better comparison. The manufactured shipping 
value of Gloucester’s products alone was $6,000,000 in 1901. we 
should get the entire value of all the Newfoundland imports it would 
not much more than cover the value of the fishcrics of Gloucester alone, 
and the valne of the product of the fishermen of the United States is 
$46,000,000. We want to think carefully before we endanger an in- 
dustry whose annual product is $46,000,000 In seeking a market where 
we now sell only $2,000,000 and to which this treaty opens no addi- 
tional door. ‘The gentlemen who appeared before the committce were 
the representatives of a Newfoun sree A company, an Ene 
lishman enga in Newfoundland business In New York, Mr. Ha 
representing the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Osborne Howes. 
who is connected with the business of Insurance and Is the principal 
editorial writer on the Boston Herald. The first three gentlemen 
general ground that it would improve our 
and tend to prevent t island 


ty which shall be of advantage to us and satisfactory to our fisher- 
men. Mr. Osborne Howes, the last advocate of the treaty before the 
committee, used one argument 8 to himself and which I can not 
pass over in silence. He said that the fishing vessels of Gloucester 
were no longer manned native-born Americans, but largely by men 
of foreign birth. He explained this fact by the statement that “it is 
a dangerous business, and that is the reason Americans do not care to 
enter into it.“ In my opinion he exaggerates the fact, and I am cer- 
tain that his explanation is utterly —.—. 

Native horn Americans have abandoned many employments because 
they can find others more remunerative, but they never abandoned any- 
thing through cowardice and fear of danger, either in war or peace. 
He also undertook to show from a single death roll that these men 
were not, as a rule, natural . This last proposition is incorrect. 
There is a large percentage of foreign-born men among our fishermen, 
but most of them are naturalized and a ve e proportion remain 
in the United States and bring up their families there. Three hundred 
and thirty men from Gloucester enlisted in the War with Spain. Of 
these 287 resided in Gloncester. One hundred and sixty were American 
citizens, many of them native born. Of the 170 remaining more than 
half had taken out their first pa „ leaving about 85 to be e 
ns foreigners. This, I think, is a fair statement of the proportion. 

Mr. Hoves's argument was that the fishermen hening ceased to be 
in large proportion native born, were no longer entitled to protection. 
That to me is a new doctrine. The man who carries the naturalization 
papers of the United States has the same rights in every way to the 
protection of the Government as the man born on the soil. Mr. Howes, 
who Das the temptations which beset all great rhetoricians. referred to 
these men as the mercenaries of the sea,” who are willing to face 
perils which the native born. according to Mr. Howes, are too cowardly 
to encounter. He has a well-known faculty of making telling phrases. 
It is to his vivid pen that we owe the sentences that “the Ig a 

fece of textile fabric" and “patriotism is a virtue of barba x 
But. Mr, President, when we talk about “the mercenaries of the seas,” 
it seems to me thet, although he declared that he used the word with- 
out disrespect, he applying a harsh term to men who gain their 
lying in a hardy and dangerous pursuit, too dangerous, as Mr. Howes 
says, for the native born. 

The “mercenaries of the sea!“ Why, then, any man who works for 
ns not to have been born on American 

Men who come to New gland and toil in our mills are, under 
his teaching, the “ mercenaries of the factories.” Mr. President, I con- 
fess that I revolt against such an idea, and I think it would be just as 
fair to say that the man who earns a large income by instructing us in 
the columns of the Herald how this Government ought to be run is a 
mercenary of the press. Just one word in conclusion before I leave 
this matter of the fisheries. There is something more to me in this 
question than balancing dollars and cents and imports and exports. 

Mr. Hawes sneered at the argument for the fishermen based on sentl- 
ment. I do not. I can not forget that before Endicott landed at 
Salem the New England fishermen were established on Cape Ann. I 
can not forget the record of tho Gloucester men in the Revolution and 
the War of 1812. I know that whether native born or foreign born 


wa is a mercenary if he ha 
soil 


they sent more men In proportion to their population into the Navy of 
the United States in the Spanish War than any other city or town In 


the country. I know that of thelr recruits 76 per cent passed the 
8 ee against 14 per cent in Boston and 7 per cent in 

w York. 

I know from the lips of sapan and admirals that they were men 
fit for any duty as soon as t 5 came on board the ship. ‘There are 
6,000 of them on that fishin cot, and when you want them in the 
day of t stress you can have them for the asking. Do not forget 
the peril of their calling. Over 2,000 men from this one town have 
given up their lives in this industry in the last 25 yenrs—nearly a 

undred a year. Go down to Gloncester in the autumn and you will 
hear the annual death roll called. 
Kipling In Captains Courugeous.“ 


You may read of it in the worda of 
If you had been there a month ngo, 
you would have seen the other yearly ceremony of Gloucester. They 
can not Jay wreaths upon the ground where their dead sleep, but the 
children go out by the edge of the sounding sea and cast flowers upon 
eee for there in that pathless, unmarked waste their dead are 
uried. 

Gloucester represents only part of the great American fisheries, but 
I say again—nond you may call me local. if you will—that if Gloucester 
with her history stood all alone I would not in the face of that history 
desert her, and I would plead her cause as best I might at the bar of 
the Senate of the United States. I shall not be called upon to de so, 
but if I were I should not plead in vain. Massachusetts would be with 
me, and the United States from California to Maine. They weuln be 
with me, because the patriotism in war and the silent courage in peace 
of these poor fishermen ranging daily throuch gray northern seas are 
known to the world, and patriotism and courage are beloved of the 
American people and never are out of fashion. 


I commend this speech to the Republican Members of this 
House who are disposed to be timid about supperting the pend- 
ing legislation, for, whatever charges we Democrats of Mussa- 
chusetts have at any time been disposed to make against Mr. 
Lobak, we have always known that he is a most brilliant expo- 
nent of regular Republicanism; and when he assures us, ss he 
does in the speech that I have read, that the Republican Party 
has always stood for reciprocity with Canada, but that Canada 
has always stood in the way of it, we have the right to expect 
at this time, when Canada stands not in the way, the vote of 
every Republican who would stand true to the teachings of his 


y. 
Can it be that in this instance Mr. Lopee was wrong in his 
exposition of Republicanism on the matter of reciprocity? 
Surely the Republican speeches that we have listened to in this 
Chamber during the sessions of this Committee of the Whole on 
the state of fhe Union bear some testimony against his views. 

Can it be that the Republican Party has only stood for reci- 
procity with Canada when Canada has stood in the way of it? 

Those of us who hail from Massachusetts would not be greatly 
surprised to find that this is so, for we know the treatment that 
was accorded to Mr. Foss in Massachusetts when he tried to 
put the Republican Party there on record in favor of it. We 
have not forgotten that he, was hooted down in a Repubiican 
State convention when he tried to exercise his right as a dele- 
gate to have a resolution adopted in favor of it, and we have 
not forgotten that he told those who hooted him down that some 
day the people of the Commonwealth would listen with interest 
to his words. 

We have not forgotten the points that he made in speeches 
and in writings in favor of reciprocity, and I am glad to be able 
to read to you from another bound pamphlet that was given to 
the Boston Public Library, as the bookplate says, “by Eugene - 
Noble Foss.” 

This pamphlet has an address on the “Trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada,” which was made in 
Boston, Mass., in 1904, while Mr. Foss was yet active in the 
ranks of the Republican Party. Let me read this speech to you, 
rather than tell you what it says, so that you may know exactIy 
what the views of Mr. Foss at that time were: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND Mxunzus or THE CANADIAN CLUB : 
I confess that I am beginning to feel nt home here. This is tho 


third time I have been made the recipient of your courtesy, and I 
believe that our meeting has helped us to understand each other 


tter. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not assuming that your members and 
guests are on one side of the reciprocity fence and I on the other; or 
even that our distinguished guest from ever the line is so far from 
our point of view that he can hold nothing in common with the friends 
of commercial reciprocity in the United States. 

You will recall that at a former mecting of this club your guests 
were a leading Canadian paaa and a prominent manufacturer 
from Ontario; and you will remember that after we all had had our 
say, we discovered that the ideas, or fundamental principles, for which 
each of us stood were broad and liberal enough to enfold us nil. I 
trust we will reach the same conclusions to-night. 


CANADIAN SENTIMENT NOT MISUNDERSTOOD. 


It is a mistake to suppose that we who have led in the movement 
for closer trade relations with Canada do not understand what present 
conditions are. In fact, the logie of the situation, the unmistakable 
index of the facts bearing upon it, has eompelled us to accept very 
much of the Canadian view. Notwithstanding our wealth, our power, 
our resources, our influence, we have regarded the small group o 
neighbors at the north as competitors to be feared and excluded, not 
as friends and customers to be given the hand of commercial welcome. 
We have massed our seventy-five millions of people against their five 
millions and entrenched ourselves behind a wall over which the frichtful 
shapes of our supposed commercial enemies conld not climb, They have 
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planted a 25-foot wall against our trusts and we haye builded a 50-foot 
wall against their farmers and fishermen.* 

I am neither unpatriotic nor unrepublican in thus admitting the mis- 
taken course which the United States has pursued with respect to 


Canada. I quote these facts merely to show to some of our Canadian 
friends who apparently think otherwise, that many of us who have 
been foremost in the reciprocity movement haye not been blind to the 
unequal conditions which exist. In all the agitation which has been 
going on so incessantly the past few years, our main request has been 
that our own people appreciate these conditions. I have no sympathy with 
the political Jingoism which would make these conditions an excuse for 
doing nothing to correct them, 

We have not the ughe to ask anything of Canada that is not for 
her Interest. We shall only make ourselves ridiculous if we do. The 
burden is upon us to prove that freer trade between the two countries 
wiil benefit both; for times have changed, and it is not now Canada 
that is seeking reciprocity. 

I belleve in the principle of protection, which is fundamental in this 
country. By the same token, can have no criticism to offer of the 
growing desire of the Canndian people to protect themselyes from 
destructive foreign competition. I can, however, properly point ont 
that protection carried to the point of exclusion is not protection, it is 
imposition; and I can suggest that our Canadian friends will do well 
to learn this truth from our experience and not from their own.“ 


EXCLUSION IS NOT PROTECTION, 


I would Uke to ram this fact home with another; and we can also 
supply the object lesson in this case. We have built up our own coun- 
try in spite of domestic competition fiercer than Canadian industries 
ever can be called upon to suffer. If we can do this here, what can 
we not do for Canada under fair and reasonable trade conditions? So 
far the Dominion has shown her wisdom in refusing to cut herself 
of from the facilities with which we can help her to develop her 
immense resources. Does she now contemplate fastening upon herself 
the heaviest possible form of indirect taxation merely because we have 
refused her tariff favors which other countries are disposed to grant? 
Or, on the other hand, shall the blindness and arrogance of our own 
stand-pat contingent be permitted to force such a policy upon a 
friendly customer? 

Granted that the markets of Great Britain are of more present 
Importance to Canada than those of the United States, shall we forever 
continue to ignore the value of our Canadian trade, whether it be 
coming or going? These are questions which the people of both coun- 
tries will do well to ponder. 

Wortunately for a partial solution of the vexed question of trade 
relations, our own necessities bid fair to force our Government to look 
the Canadian question squarely in the face. In several commodities 
our demand already has outrun our supply, and we are buying heavily, 
regardless of tariff taxes. In others the exchanges between the two 
countries are so general, for geographical and other reasons, that a 
lively trade in competing products has developed both ways. In 
practically all these products the tariff serves no useful purpose, hut 
adds a burden of Sateen which is without profit to either party to the 
transaction. In still other cases where the demand is great, the United 
States tariff is yet so high that no purchases are attempted. 


HERR IS A BASIS FOR RECIPROCITY, 


These three classes furnish the basis upon which a consistent scheme 
of tarit revision must rest. You will notice that I use the current 
phrase, “tarif revision," but by it I mean “reciprocity.” And 
wish to say right here that I do not believe in any kind of tariff 
revision or tariff legislation which docs not recognize reciprocity as 
a fundamental yanapis I wish to declare, and this is as good an 
opportunity as any, that reciprocity is just as much and just as great 
a principle, a system, a primary economic policy, if you will, as free 
trade or protection, as they are commonly understood. 

I believe that it will not long hence become recognized as a practical 
working system infinitely superior to either stand-pat protection or free 
trade. It will recognize your friends, customers, and allics in a common- 
sense and common-justice fashion, instead of attacking them as docs 
stand-pattism, or favoring your enemies at your own expense, as docs 
doctrinaire free trade. Any good business man or good neighbor will go 
a great way and sacrifice much to favor and beneit these by whom he 
lives or profits largely, Hence, I go in for some system of tarif 
revision in the future which shail aim to benefit, as well as ourselves, 
countries which make their prosperity ours. This is simply good busi- 
ness as well as good morals, Gen. Draper and William Whitman to the 
contrary notwithstanding, 

I have said that the basis of tariff revision, or reciprocity, as far as 
Canada is concerned, must rest upon three classes of articles; that is to 
Say, articles which cach country must buy of the other, duty or no duty, 
or asad they make a mutually profitable interchange under natural 
con ons. 

As an illustration, I have prepared a table showing the princtpal 
articles in which the two countries have an interchangeable trade. 
These figures show our exports to Canada and dutiable Imports there- 
from of practically identical articles in 1903: 


United States exchanges with Canada, 1903. 


Imports 
Exports. | (dutlabie). 


Horses r eee $295, 000 
Sheep R 174,000 986, 000 
Breadstuffs 1. 5, 532, 000 843, 000 
9, 668, 000 4,811,000 

78,000 18,000 

743, 000 2,859, 000 

1, 008, 000 133, 000 

108, 000 2, 236,000 

521,000 , 186, 000 

000 000 

192,000 24,000 

g aoa 651,000 493,000 
Wood, unmanufactured .. 4,766,000 | 13,830,000 
Wood pulp . 38,000 1,867,000 
e e AT E 319,000 


25,864,000 | 30,220,000 


1 Exclusive of corn. 3 Varieties common to both countries, 


‘interests of both. 


ABOLISH SOME TARIFFS, REGARDLESS OF CANADA, 


Now, here is a natural and necessary trade of $55,000,000, and which 
might be two, three, or four times that amount, hampered and harassed 
by tariff restrictions, which are of no possible benetit, but, on the con: 
trary, work absolute Injury to eye intereat concerned. 

Now, I believe for one—and I intend hereafter to insist upon the 
belieft to the limit of my SNA Agee making a start toward reciprocity 
by either abolishing or radically reducing the duties on all the articles 
in this list. If Canada prefers to keep on her more moderate dutics, 
where she levies them, to her own privation, let her do it, but that is a 
poor reason why we should. 

The Home Market Club has finally been forced to concede us coal and 
iron ore, and William Whitman gives us lumber. Everybody but Col. 
Clarke wants free hides; and here you have at once accounted for three- 
quarters in amount of the products under discussion. 

In regard to hay, meats, vegetables, frult, and eggs, I doubt if a 
government could stand against the demand for a removal of the duties 
on thonn if the people should make this a distinct issue—as they will 

efore long. 

In regard to one more prominent item, breadstuffs, it is now fully 
recognized among those whose opinion Is worth anything, that we must 
either make wheat free, and promptly, too, or prepare to suffer disaster 
in our milling industries. 

As to barley, the outrageous 0 upon that and upon the malt made 
from it is the heaviest burden which our great brewing Industries are 
called upon to bear, = 

Where can there be any argument or controversy on this great ques- 
tion as I have here presented it? 

SOME QUESTIONS FOR THE POLITICIANS. 


It is the evident purpose of some of our legislators at Washington to 
refuse to reduce the tarit on Canadian goods because, as they will say, 
Canada will make no concessions. This will be the pretext on which 
they will maintain the status quo, 

The only real thought in their minds is to discover the cleverest excuse 
for standing pat. We understand very well the purpose of these statesmen, 
and I want to ask some of them who are beginning to profess a tardy 
love for reciprocity, what they intend to do to show their good faith. 
They profess to believe in id Sth in competitive articles. Will they 
introduce bills lowering our schedules to somewhere near Canada’s, or 
will they prefer to relicve the necessities of the country by direct 
legislation and place on the free list coal, iron, lumber, wheat, hides, 
wood pulp, ete? 

This is the practical question we business men purpose to put right 
up to these politicians until we know exactly where they stand and 
what they are going to do. We purpose to find out whether those pro- 
fessions made just before election meant anything or not. It is not 
enongh for them to say that they are in favor of reciprocity which will 
be “ mutually advantageous " to both countries. We are willing to con- 
cede that the United States should take the initiative. We not only owe 
it to Canada, in view of her attitude in the past, but we owe it to our- 
selves as the larger of the two countries, and from the further fact that 
Canada is our best customer in manufactured goods and our neighbor 
at that; and from the further overshadowing fact that Canada’s com- 
mercial policy still remains liberal toward us and gives us such generous 
access to her markets. 

HOW TO MAKE A START. 

Now, let us make a start Las putting some of these things which we 
are in desperate need of on the free list, whether Canada reciprocates 
or not. By so doing we will be not only helping ourselves, but we will 
be helping Canada to pay a portion of her debt, at least, in commodities 
Instead of cash. 

Every business man here knows that treatment of that sort on our 
part will not conduce to less purchases on the part of Canada. On the 
contrary, where we are now selling her one hundred and thirty millions 
we should soon be selling her two hundred millions per annum, if we 
would only show a disposition to take in payment what she has to 
offer and what we stand in need of. 

Every business man knows that this is the soundest kind of business 
sense. No one of us ever lost anything yet in trying to help a good 
customer sell his product. As President Roosevelt sald in his Minne- 
polis speech, “ We must also remember that in dealing with other na- 
tions, benefits must be giyen where benefits are sought.” 


SHALL WE FOLLOW SPAIN AND PORTUGAL? 


Both in the United States and in Canada we find those who are no 
doubt conscientious in their opposition to reciprocity between the two 
countries, In the United States they are known as the standpatters,” 
and are represented by the Home Market Club, They represent the 
ultrahigh-tarif clement in the Republican Party. They honestly con- 
fuse protection with prohibition. 

In Canada they are represented by the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. To my mind these two elements propose to do for the United 
States and Canada practically what Spain and Portugal once did in 
8 a policy of selfishness and exclusiveness which, as Hon. John 
A. Kasson has shown, other nations would not tolerate, and long- 
continued wars followed—wars of conquest, which led to the im- 
poverishment of the nations which persisted in their career of inter- 
national selfishness. Spain and Fortugal,“ continues Mr. Kasson, 
* once in the forefront of national prosperity and greatness, are now at 
the rear of the column and apparently without the power of recupera- 

on.“ 

Now, Mr. President, the policy of the Home Market Club and the 
Canadian Manufacturers" Association, carried to its logical conclusion, 
would bring these two countries to the same end. 

From an economic point of view there appears to be every reason 
why Canada and the United States should come together commercially. 
We must all admit that the vere all over the world is toward 
amalgamation and consolidation, in the interest of economy and the 
elimination of ruinous competition. We all know that the United 
States and Canada are competitors in the markets of the world, and 
are to be so more and more cach year as the development of Canada 
goes on. ; 

COMMERCIAL UNION A NATURAL POLICY, 


For instance, Liverpool makes the price for the export wheat, not 
only of the United States but of Canada. And so of the other exports, 
whether natural products or manufactures, of both countries. Now, 
the natural and logical 8 for these two contiguous countries is com- 
mercial union; an amalgamation, if you please, which will protect the 
If a complete commercial union were possible, it 
would be the best solution of the whole problem. That is, that trade 
should be as free and unrestricted between the United States and 
Canada as it is between the several States of our own country, 
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This is what I should like to see, for it would mean not only the 


frente possible development of both countries In every direction, but 
t would furthermore insure for all time peace and good will. 


IMPROPER SYSTEM OF TAXATION THE BASIC FAULT. 


But I recognize that at the present time commercial union may not 
be practicable from the fact at Canada, like ourselves, has not yet 
been educated to the principle of direct taxation. When we shall have 
advanced in civilization to the point where we will not shrink from 
levying our taxes upon the sources from which they are justly duc, and 
not through class legislation, we can then treat this great business 
proposition on a business basis. The systems of taxation of the two 
countries are to-day the only obstacle to the fulfillment of one of the 
Freatest and most beneficent unions in the history of the world. I have 
aith to believe that before long the people of both countries will re- 
move this artificial barrier to their greatest happiness and prosperity. 


Mr. Chairman, the Foss of those days was the Republican 
of Massachusetts who was crying in the wilderness for the 
recognition of this doctrine. I do not know whether or not he 
was driyen out of the Republican Party for daring to express 
these views; but I do know that he became convinced that 
within the ranks of the Republican Party in Massachusetts 
there was no opportunity for him to develop this doctrine, and 
in 1909 he joined hands with the Democrats of Massachusetts, 
became our candidate for lieutenant governor on the ticket with 
Hon. James H. Vahey for governor, and the Republican major- 
ity of many thousands of previous years was, in the short limits 
of a six weeks’ campaign, cut down to six or eight thousand 
votes. 

I know, too, that in the spring of 1910 he was impressed into 
service as a Democratic candidate for Congress in the district 
long represented here until his death by the late Hon. William 
O. Lovering, and we went into that district and we preached 
the doctrine of reciprocity with Canada and honest revision of 
the tariff. And the fourteenth Massachusetts district, that had 
been sending a Republican Congressman by nearly 15,000 ma- 
jority, sent here Eugene Noble Foss, a Democrat, by nearly 
10,000 majority. [Great applause on the Democratie side.] 

I know, too, that in the fall of 1910, because of the forceful, 
businesslike way with which he had presented this and other 
similar issues to the people of our Commonwealth, he was 
chosen by the Democrats of the State to be our candidate for 
governor and was triumphantly elected under most unfavorable 
ir ae circumstances during the early part of the cam- 
paign. 

You might say that these yictories are entirely personal; you 
might say that these things mean only that our standard bearer 
has been a great success as an individual candidate. Let me 
refer you, then, to the Manual for the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts of this year, 1911, where may be found the official 
votes for Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress in each 
of our 14 districts. I took time to-day to total the vote for 
Democratic candidates for Congress as well as the vote for 
Republican candidates for Congress at the last election in our 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

We have in this Chamber 10 Republican Congressmen from 
Massachusetts and only four Democratic Members. You might 
well suppose, as I have learned in conversation with many of 
you that you really believe, that we are only able to get an 
occasional victory here and there in our State. But, sir, I find 
that the total Democratic vote for Congressmen in Massachu- 
setts last fall was 204,639 as against a total Republican yote for 
Congressmen of 203,136. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And when I point out to you that in the ninth district, which I 
represent and which is the most strongly Democratie district in 
the State, I not only had to compete with the Republican candi- 
date, but also with an Independent, who had served as a Demo- 
crat for eight years in this body, you will readily see that these 
totals do not altogether tell the story. The fact is that last 
fall we were at least 10,000 yotes stronger on the matter of 
sending men to this Congress than our Republican brethren, 
although they have a large majority in the delegation here. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I make the point not because of any vainglorious spirit, but 
simply to show you how Massachusetts stands to-day on current 
political questions as a result of the campaign made these many 
years by Eugene N. Foss and Henry M. Whitney and the mem- 
bers of organizations like the New England Reciprocity and 
Free Trade Leagues. I make the point, too, that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] may know. 

Yes, sir; we did vote for Mr. Foss, and we say that he typi- 
fies the permanent spirit of the old Commonwealth, about which 
the former Speaker seems to be solicitous. I subscribe most 
heartily to the splendid tribute that he paid to the old State 
that has done so much in the development of this country, 
and I say to him he need have no fear that the spirit of that 
Commonwealth differs to-day from what it has been in the 
great historic past. è 


The spirit of Massachusetts yesterday, on the 19th of April, 
1911, when he asked his question, was the same spirit that 
characterized the Minute Men at Concord and Lexington on 
the 19th of April, 1775. [Applause.] The spirit of Massachu- 
setts yesterday, on the 19th of April, was the same spirit that 
characterized the men of Massachusetts on the 19th of April, 
1861, when they marched through the streets of a then hostile 
Baltimore and began a long line of brilliant achievements in 
the great Civil War. [Applause.] The spirit of Massachusetts 
yesterday, on the 19th of April, was the same, sir, as it was on 
the 19th of April, 1898, when we started out to fight our War 
with Spain. [Applause.] 

And I believe it is because he so vitally typifies that splendid 
Massachusetts spirit that Eugene N. Foss was the Democratic 
Congressman elected from an overwhelmingly Republican dis- 
trict, and is to-duy the wise chief executive of a great State in 
a great Union. [Great applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I regret more than any Democrat 
in this House can regret the necessity which impels me to make 
a speech on this subject. I had intended to say nothing on the 
floor of the House in reference to the Canadian treaty. I had 
intended to content myself with casting my vote according to 
my conscience and my duty to my people and no more. But 
certain recent strictures from my own colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcnin] have made it imperative that we who 
differ with him should say something with reference to our 
position in order that our people may know why we are opposed 
to this measure. 

I want to offer my sincere thanks to my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop] for yielding to me the 
time to address this House. He is in favor of the treaty, but, 
like the magnanimous gentleman he is, has yielded enough 
time for me to state my position in order that my fellow Mem- 
bers and my constituents may know why I oppose it. f 

Mr. Chairman, I have never regarded modern reciprocity as 
a Democratic doctrine. If I had the time, I believe I could 
convince any fair-minded Democrat or Republican that it is not 
Democratic doctrine. I believe that in 1854 reciprocal free trade 
between the United States and Canada was a Democratic doc- 
trine, but mark you, my friends, the wonderful difference be- 
tween the reciprocal free-trade agreement between Canada and 
the United States in 1854 and this so-called reciprocity treaty, 
which is no more than a revision of the tariff laws between the 
United States and Canada. Reciprocal free trade of 1854 put 
practically everything that was produced in the United States 
and Canada on the free list. 

That was genuine reciprocity, fair to both countries and to 
all the people concerned. In that agreement flour, breadstuffs, 
bread, meats, coal, and lard, and all of the people's necessities 
were placed on the free list, which is not so in the present meas- 
ure, but on such necessities a high protective tariff is left. 

That is the last we heard of reciprocity from the Democratic 
Party until about 40 years afterwards, in 1892. In the mean- 
time, James G. Blaine appeared upon the scene with his modern 
doctrine of reciprocity, which was like the sample we are now 
discussing. I do not wonder that my young friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Murray] stands here and sings the praises of 
reciprocity. It is strictly a New England cult and of New 
England origin. It was born in that section of the country 
which has always clamored for cheap or free raw materials 
which she has to buy and for a high protective tariff on what 
she manufactures and has to sell. That is why New England 
to-day is advocating so strongly free trade in farm products 
aud raw material. They are willing to put the other fellow's 
preducts on the free list, but whenever you take away some 
of their protection on what they produce then you will hear 
them squeal loud and protest much. New England has always 
had free cotton for her big cotton mills and high protection on 
her cotton manufactures. She secured free hides two years ago 
in the Payne bill and held to protection on shoes, and she now 
hopes to put all other farm products on the free list. Then her 
selfish plan will be consummated. James G. Blaine is the father 
of modern reciprocity. He first presented the scheme to Ben- 
jamin Harrison in 1890. He urged Mr. Harrison to send his 
message to Congress in 1800 advocating reciprocity. President 
Harrison did so, and who was it that introduced the reciprocity 
provision as part of the Republican tariff law of 1890? None 
other than Nelson W. Aldrich, highest protectionist, I sup- 
pose, that this country ever saw, He was responsible for sec- 
tion 3 of the McKinley Act of 1890, which has ever since been 
known as the reciprocity provision of that tariff law. When 
that section was voted on in the Senate my recollection is that 
eyery Democrat in that body voted against it, including the 
two great Senators from North Carolina, Vance and Ransom, 
while all the Republicans, led by Mr. Aldrich, voted for it. 
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Under this section 3 various reciprocity agreements or treaties 
were negotiated by the President. I might say, in passing, that 
Gen. Grant was for reciprocity, and so was President Arthur, 
and certain treaties were negotiated by that administration. 
When Mr. Cleveland came to be President he withdrew them, 


so much opposed to sham reciprocity was he. In 1892 the 
Democrats carried this country and elected a Democratic Con- 
gress, What happened? At that time, when they met here in 
Congress on the 4th of March, 1893, various reciprocity treaties 
were in operation, and when the Wilson-Gorman law was passed 
those treaties were, ipso facto, repealed by the Democrats. In 
1892, 38 years after the real reciprocity treaty with Canada 
in 1854, the Democrats put in their platform a provision which 
said that trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advantages 
to the countries participating is a time-honored Democratie doc- 
trine; that is, reciprocal free trade between countries, which 
was the only reciprocity ever theretofore advocated by the 
Democratic Party, and hence the only kind referred to as being 
time honored; but here is what our party, in the same clause, 
rete about modern reciprocity, the genus we are now consid- 
ering: 

We denounce the sham reciprocity which juggles with the people's 
desire for enlarged foreign markets and freer exchanges by pretendin, 
to establish closer trade relations for a country whose articles of expo 
are almost exclusively agricultural products with other countries that 
are also agricultural, while erecting a customhouse barrier of pro- 
hibitive tarif taxes against the richest countries of the world that 
stand ready to take our entire surplus of products and to exchange 
therefor commodities which are necessaries and comforts of life among 
our own people. 

Mr. Chairman, I interpret that Democratic declaration as a 
condemnation of the present treaty, and that is why I say this 
treaty appears to me to be a sham and a fraud. I quoted that 
portion of the Democratic platform in a recent published inter- 
view for the purpose of showing the party had condemned this 
kind of treaty, which I consider to be a sham and a fraud and 
essentially unjust. 

When the Democratic Party repealed the reciprocity treaties 
in 1894 the Republican Party in their platform condemned the 
Democrats for it. Not only that, but they congratulated them- 
Selves on the success of the reciprocity treaties in the following 
language: “ We [the Republican Party] point to the success of 
the Republican policy of reciprocity.” In 1897 various bills 
were referred to the Ways and Means Committee after the Re- 
publicans had regained control of the House, and this book 
which I hold in my hand contains practically the history of reci- 
procity legislation in this country. A majority of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, which was Republican, brought in a 
report to the House of Representatives in which they stated that 
the repeal by the Democratic Party of the reciprocity treaties 
was “a public calamity, and that the policy that they repre- 
sented shall be permanently adopted in our tariff legislation.” 
Who signed that report? Nelson Dingley, Jr., who was the 
father of the Dingley tariff law that every Democrat in the 
United States has denounced; Mr. Sereno H. Payne, the progen- 
itor of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and who now favors this treaty; 
Mr. JohN DALZELL; Albert J. Hopkins; Charles S. Grosvenor; 
Jonathan P. Dolliver; George W. Steele; Martin Johnson; Wal- 
ter Evans; and our high-protectionist friend, James A. Tawney. 
That was the Republican view of modern reciprocity as ex- 
pressed by the Republican Ways and Means Committee, and 
that is the view Mr. Taft now seems to take. Now, what did 
the Democrats on that committee say about reciprocity? Here 
is what they said in concluding their report: 

We conclude that there is little evidence of any marked benefits fow- 
ing from reciprocity agreements, We conclude that uniform rates of 
duty, applying equally to the products of all nations, is the only safe 
policy to pursue, ag it can give occasion to no complaint of unfair treat- 
ment such as must arise under a scheme of discriminating duties. 

That minority report was signed by Benton McMillan, of Fen- 
nessee, a Democrat who served on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee probably longer than any other southern Democrat; 
Joseph Wheeler, another great Democrat from the South; and 

H. G. Turner, of Georgia. 

It is not fair to other nations to give Canada this advantage 
while at the same time refusing to give it to other countries. 
We believe in equal justice to all nations, as well as equal 
rights to all men. This treaty violates that great principle. 
The object of free farm products, as found in this Canadian 
reciprocity, is to give somebody an adyantage over somebody 
else, and this is just as undemocratic and unfair as protection, 
which is nothing more nor less than giving one class of people 
an advantage over another class. 

J quote from the Democratic campaign handbook of 1902: 


Moreover, suchen policy disregards Washington's wise advice and sub- 
stitutes for this noble rule of conduct the sordid bargains, the unequal 
and cyer-changing discriminations of trade treaties. This great Re- 
public ought to govern Its foreign policy by principles of justice and 
sound economic laws and treat all nations alike, hen it would need 
no commercial treaties and few political ones. 


I say, therefore, that I have never regarded this kind of 
reciprocity as 2 Democratic doctrine. I know this treaty is not 
a Democratic measure, and my Democratic friends on this side 
will agree that it is not. Is there a Democrat on the floor of 
the House who will stand up here and say this treaty is Demo- 
cratic doctrine—a Democratic measure? I have no idea there 
is. But it is said that it is a slight step, a mere step, in the 
right direction. My colleague from North Carolina [Mr. 
KITrCHINI—and I am sorry he is not here—wrote a letter a 
week or two ago to a personal friend, Mr. McMichael, in our 
State on this question, and this friend published the letter in 
a newspaper and I have here a copy of the letter, and in that 
letter my friend [Mr. Kireurn] says “that the Canadian reci- 
procity agreement is a short hobble-skirted step, but still a 
step.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, ever since that particular kind of feminine 
dress was introduced into this country I have despised it. I do 
not like hobble-skirted dresses and I do not like hobble-skirted 
treaties. [Applause.] And yet my colleague from North Caro- 
lina—who made his strenuous effort here Saturday, lasting 
three hours—I thought, tried to convince the country that this 
is a simon-pure, genuine-blown-in-the-bottle Democratic meas- 
ure; and yet he writes to a friend in North Carolina that it is 
only a short hobble-skirted step.” I noticed a woman walk- 
ing down the Avenue yesterday who had on a hobble skirt. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

I wanted to see just what distance this treaty carries us in 
the Democratic direction. Now, mark you, it is not a hobble- 
skirted step, but it is a “short hobble-skirted step”; and I 
picked out the tightest-skirted woman I could find [laughter and 
applause], and while I did not have a policeman’s cyclometer to 
measure the length of each step she took, yet, according to my 
eyes—and I am a reasonably young man—she did not step more 
that 6 inches. [Laughter and applause.] I say again that it 
appeared to me she did not progress more than 6 inches each 
step; so, if that is the actual distance this treaty is to carry us 
toward the Democratic goal, it is a ridiculously short one to 
1 so much ado made about it in the Halls of national legis- 
ation. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WHBB. If the gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. SIMS. Without the treaty the woman can not even step 
6 inches. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, my friend says he would rather 
take 6 inches than no step at all. The doctrine of de minimis 
lex non curat—the law does not regard little things—applies here, 
and the people care nothing for a distance of 6 inches on the 
long road from a Republican tariff law to a Democratic meas- 
ure. Iam not admitting, however, that it is a 6-inch step in the 
right direction. I think it several miles in the wrong direction. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman says he measured it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, I measured with my eye the distance the 
woman stepped; but what I am talking about is the infinitesimal 
distance, according to my colleague, that this treaty carries us 
toward the goal of Democratic doctrine, and I do not even admit 
that it is in the direction of Democratie doctrine at all, but I 
strongly deny it. I say it not only carries us no distance toward 
Democratic doctrine, but, on the contrary, it is toward Repub- 
licanism, for it is a species of reciprocity which Republicans 
haye always advocated since the Civil War, and it was drawn 
by a Republican Secretary of State, urged upon us by a Repub- 
lican President of the United States, and advocated by many 
distinguished Republicans of the House and Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I was first elected to this body in 1902. It was 
a proud honor the good people of the ninth North Carolina dis- 
trict conferred on me. I carried with me throughout the dis- 
trict in that campaign what most young men think is the 
regular Democratic Bible, namely, a Democratic campaign hand- 
book. That is where I received my first “larnin,” as the darky 
would say, in reciprocity. And here are some expressions in 
that handbook. In that year, mark you, the national Demo- 
cratic congressional committee was composed of Gov. W. W. 
Kitchin, of North Carolina, Goy. Harmon, Clark Howell, and 
many other distinguished Democrats, among them my friend 
from Texas, Mr. RAN DELL, who is now a distinguished member 
of the Ways and Means Committee. They sent out this hand- 
book, which I hold in my hand, to the yoters of the country, that 
contains these expressions about reciprocity, and, in my opinion, 
they size up exactly this treaty we are considering: 

Reciprocity ‘looks like free trade, but tastes Hke protection. It is 
really a new sugar coating prepared by the Republican tari doctors 
for many patients who are refusing to take their protection pills 


straight. 


In practice reciprocity is worse than protection. 
Our farmers are not sending delegates to Washington to threaten 
Congress if it does not pass reciprocity legislation. There is nothing 


in it for farmers. To them it is a sham and a fraud. 
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And I say, with all the emphasis I am capable of now, that 
this treaty, as far as the farmer is concerned, is a sham and a 
fraud. [Applause.] 

Reciprocity is based upon the same false theories as is protection, and, 
like protection, is a sham and a humbug, and to most people has been 
and will ever continue to be a delusion and a snare. 

That expression describes this treaty precisely. All the argu- 
ments that have been made in behalf of this measure are to the 
effect that it will not hurt the farmer. I have not heard any 
Member argue that it will help the farmer, but before I get 
through I will point out how the big manufacturers and trusts 
of this country are going to be benefited and how it appears 
to me that the farmers’ interests are being traded off for the 
benefit of the big trusts and manufacturers of the United 
States. 

Another expression from the handbook: 


Reciprocity is put forward to save protection and to stave off the 
demand for genuine tariff revision. 


I say that when Mr. Taft sent this reciprocity bill to Con- 
gress, in January, on the eve of the assembling of the Demo- 
cratic Congress, it was sent here, it seems to me, for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing the Democratic Congress; and I say here 
now, with no idea of being contradicted, that it has embar- 
rassed us. It has embarrassed you, and you, and you, and a 
hundred, probably, of good Democrats of this Congress. Many 
Democrats are going to vote for it who do not want to do so. 
I do not like President-made laws, anyway. The people of the 
United States pay Congressmen about $4,000,000 a year to make 
laws. This is exclusively the function of Congress under the 
Constitution, and it is the duty of the President to execute those 
Jaws when so made; but this tariff-Inw treaty was made by 
the President and his Secretary of State and sent to Congress 
for our ratification, with a careful warning that the people's 
elected representatives must not change it, even to dotting an 
“i” or crossing a “t.” This is usurping the duties of a great 
lawmaking body, and I object to it seriously. 

Daniel Webster once said: 


The contest of the ages has been to rescue liberty from the grasp of 
executive power. 


The Chief Executive, Mr. Taft, not only directed the making 
of this treaty law, but is now actively using all his tremendous 
influence and power to have it ratified by Congress. 

James G. Blaine said that reciprocity was the handmaid of 
protection, and I could quete on and on from leading Repub- 
lican authority, Mr. Chairman, if the clock did not warn me 
that my time is fast running away. Here are the Republican 
platform declarations in 1896 in reference to reciprocity : 

We believe that the repeal (by the Democrats) of the reciprocity 
arrangements negotiated by the last Republican administration was a 
national calamity, * * Protection and reciprocity are twin meas- 


ures of Republican policy, and go hand in hand. Democratic rule has 
recklessly struck down both, and both must be reestablished. 


Hon. E. J. HIT, a distinguished Republican Member of this 
body and who is thoroughly versed in the history of his party, 
in a speech a few days ago, fervently advocating this treaty, 
said on the floor of the House that the treaty “is in full accord 
with the practice of the Republican Party in the past and also 
with the provisions of the national Republican platform at the 
present time, and that It (the treaty) squares with the Repub- 
lican doctrine of protection.” 

My Democratic colleagues, we were elected last fall in a tarifi- 
revision-campaign fight, and I declare to you that it does not set 
well on me to have us assemble here in extra session and begin 
our cuttings and revisions, begin our, tariff reductions by placing 
all Canadian farm products in free competition with our own 
farmers—the tillers of the soil—wwhose labors feed the world and 
whose chivalry and bravery have fought all the battles this coun- 
try has won. [Applause.}] The little tariff on farm products 
hurts no one, yet the first gun is aimed at him. There are 
glaring, monstrous inequalities in the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
that we might attack first and foremost; but, no; they are left 
for another day, and we are led by the President to an attack 
on the little tariff there is on the farmer's products and induced 
by him to place all he produces on the free list. 

Mr. Chairman, there are four or five different classes of adyo- 
cates of this reciprocity treaty, it seems to me, and the first of 
these advocated which I shall mention are those who believe in 
the annexation of Canada to the United States. Among that 
distinguished class I would place my Republican friend from 
Connecticut, Mr. EBENEZER J. HIL. And there are others, not 
only on the floor of this House, but all over this country who 
want this trade-treaty agreement with Canada, thinking that 
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it will bring about annexation finally. For my part, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to annexing Canada. Fisher Ames once 
said that “this country is big enough.” And it is too big 
now. Continental United States is capable of sustaining a thou- 
sand million souls, and then owr country would not be as 
thickly settled as Massachusetts is to-day. Continental United 
States could sustain every human being in the entire world, and 
then our population would be no more dense than Belgium’s. 
We have enough territory at present; we do not need any more, 

Mr. POU. Or the Philippines. 

Mr. WEBB. No; I would like to swap them off or give them 
away. I fear they will be a source of unending trouble. 

In addition to this there is a large proportion of Canadians 
of the Latin race, and it is an historical fact that no Latin race 
has ever accepted a republican form of government with any 
staying fidelity. They are natural monarchists; they will 
always look to a king and to the monarchy. There is no reason 
why we should annex Canada. We do not need her, and there 
is no reason, in my mind, for giving Canada an advantage, as 
we do in this treaty, over other friendly nations. Why should 
we not give to the people of England, our Anglo-Saxon brethren, 
the same privileges and benefits as we extend to this mixed 
population in Canada? 

There is another class of men advocating this treaty who 
believe in what is known as the doctrine of free raw materinl, 
with a revenue tariff or a protective tariff on all manufactured 
articles. For my part I do not believe in this doctrine. I 
believe in the doctrine of that great statesman, Robert J. 
Walker, the father of our tariff faith, who worked out a policy 
which, if steadily pursued, would have put us as a party in 
power more often in the past and would carry us into power 
more surely in the future; who believed in putting a tariff on 
practically everything that is imported, whether raw material 
or manufactured articles, making the tariff low according to 
the necessity of the article and high in proportion to its luxury, 
so that if a tariff is a blessing everybody shares it, and if it is 
a burden everybody bears it. 

My Democratic friends, when you abandon that doctrine and 
go to substituting for it the doctrine of putting a lot of products 
on the free list that men produce in this country, then there is 
no end to the possible free list, and the ultimate extreme to 
which you are driven is free trade. And I conceive that, under 
the Constitution that we have lived by and have loved for 120 
years, and under which we live to-day, that so long as that 
Constitution exists in its present form we are compelled to levy 
a tariff tax in order to raise revenue to run the Government. 

I look upon the tariff as a tax, and therefore I would make 
that tariff fail equally and justly and impartially upon the 
shoulders of all our people, not giving to some men the right to 
buy in the cheapest market and sell their products in the highest 
market and compelling some to sell their products in the cheapest 
market and buy in the dearest, because that is unfair and un- 
just. Whenever you create a long free list and retain a long 
protected list you thereby give to some an advantage over others. 
if you put all raw material on the free list, you give the manu- 
facturer a double advantage, an advantage at both ends—the 
right to buy in the cheapest market and the privilege of selling 
in the highest market. I believe in the historie Democratic doc- 
trine of a tariff for revenue, so levied as to make the burdens 
of the tax fall equally and justly upon all. 

Mr. Chairman, there is still another class advocating the 
treaty, and that class consists of those extreme free traders 
who are willing to swallow the big protection hook that is hid- 
den in this treaty in order to get the free-trade bait. My friend 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. George], I believe, said in 
his speech that he was a free trader. Now, free trade is a 
Utopian dream at present. The Constitution will have to be 
amended materially before we can adopt free trade. We are 
now legislating under conditions that actually exist and not 
under those that may be hoped for. Every Democrat and every 
Republican knows that as long as we have to raise $350,000,000 
annually by import duties we are compelled to levy a tariff tax. 
Therefore in levying the tariff tax we should levy it on prac- 
tically everything and giye no one an advantage over anybody 
else, and not give to some the right to buy their goods from a 
free list and require that others must buy protected articles. 
That would be taxing some and Jetting others escape taxation 
altogether. That would be as unfair as taxing all farm lands 
and letting city property escape altogether. 

There is still another class, and that class is composed of 
those who favor this treaty from purely selfish motives. Gen- 
tlemen, all life nowadays seems to be selfish. You can scarcely 
go about the streets of this city, you can scarcely moye any- 
where, without seeing selfishness stick up its ugly head. 


1911. 
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And I tell you, my friends, I believe that selfishness and 
privilege and advantage are doing more to ram this treaty 
through Congress than any other single cause. Selfishness? 
Yes. Where is the man who will deny that the great metro- 
politan newspapers in the United States to-day who are advo- 
eating this treaty, many of them because they expect to get 
free wood pulp and print paper, are actuated by pure and 
unadulterated selfishness? I declare unto you, my friends, and 
. unto them, that the great newspapers of this country are no 
more entitled to free wood pulp and print paper than is the 
poor toller on the farm in my country and the poor laborer 
entitled to free woolen clothes or free sugar. And yet you will 
not think for a moment of putting these necessities of all the 
people, poor as well as rich, on the free list. If not, why not? 
They are as much entitled to cheap sugar and cheap clothes as 
the newspapers are entitled to cheap paper. Yes, we have 
many of the great city newspapers back of this treaty because 
there is a big saving in it to them by taking the tax off their 
print paper. There is no promise on their part to reduce the 
price of the paper to their readers or the cost of advertising 
space, but they see cheaper print paper and therefore bigger 
profits if the treaty passes. I do not blame them. This is such 
a selfish world that every man has to look out for self, just as 
many of the big newspapers are doing in supporting this treaty. 

There is still another class of individuals who are support- 
ing this treaty for selfish purposes. I am going to charge, and 
do charge, that the United States Steel Corporation, the biggest 
trust in the world, organized by J. Pierpont Morgan, the wizard 
of finance, who received $100,000,000 for organizing it, favors 
this treaty and is helping to pass it. I make the charge that 
that great corporation is advocating, this treaty. I call upon 
my friends from Pennsylvania, the whole congressional delega- 
tion, many of whom I see before me, to deny that all the steel 
corporations in Pennsylvania are backing this treaty to-day and 
are advocating it. Why are they advocating it? I will show 
you a little later that it is because they are getting a big ad- 
vantage in it. In the treaty Canada reduces her tariff barrier 
against United States iron and steel manufactures, which are 
exported to Canada, and as a quid pro quo Canada induces 
us to reduce our tariff barrier against her farm products in 
order that she may export them into the United States with 
greater ease and at bigger profits to her farmers. 

The General Electrice Co. wants this treaty ratified. This com- 
pany is controlled and owned by J. P. Morgan and John D. 
Rockefeller, and is probably the closest trust in America, be- 
cause many of its trust advantages are based upon patents. 
Why are they for it? They have to use a great deal of mica in 
the manufacture of electrical machinery and appliances. They 
get their mica duty free under this treaty, although mica has 
never before been placed on the free list since it was discovered 
in the United States. It was put on the dutiable list in the tariff 
law of 1890; it was put on the dutiable list in the Democratic 
tariff law of 1894; it was put on the dutiable list in all the other 
tariff bills since that time. Zeb Vance, the great commoner 
from North Carolina, one of the best-loved men that ever sat 
in the Senate of the United States from my country, assented 
to a duty on mica; Gov. Jarvis, that noble old Roman from North 
Carolina, Matt Ransom, who defended our State in war and 
peace, John T. Morgan, of Alabama, Senator Vilas, and other 
great Democrats voted for a duty on mica, and where their foot- 
steps lead I gladly follow. This treaty puts mica absolutely on 
the free list and allows Morgan’s trust to buy it from Canada 
without any tax, while retaining the same high Payne-Aldrich 
tariff rates on all of the trust's finished products, electrical ma- 
chinery, which people everywhere are compelled to buy at the 
same extortionate prices. 

Mr. PALMER. Where is mica mostly produced in this coun- 
try? 

Mr. WEBB. It is produced in North Carolina and in Mr. 
Winn's district. [Applause.] If the trusts are fighting for their 
interests in the treaty, I shall not forget my people in the fight, 
for I haye never gotten any bigger than the people of my dis- 
trict. [Applause] It is contrary to human nature to get too 
big to represent your own folks, they who love and honor you, 
and whenever any man gets too big to do so, he ought to be put 
out of Congress. That is the doctrine that Zeb. Vance laid down 
awny back more than 20 years ago when twitted about the 
tariff on mien, and I reiterate it here to-day, and when I get 
too big to represent the interests of my district I hope my peo- 
ple will beat me. I need not express the hope, for I know they 
will do it. [Applause.] 

There is another group of interests back of this treaty, known 
as the Hill railroad interests. James J. Hill said in an inter- 
view that he did not see how a man with any sense could op- 


pose it, or something to that effect. That was selfishness again 
speaking. Mr. Hill’s railroads run into Canada and the United 
States, back and forth, and he wants to increase the trade be- 
tween the two countries in order that dividends on his railroad 
stock may be enhanced and more money put into his pocket. 
Oh, yes; Mr. Hill, with all his power and influence, controlling 
about 80,000 miles of railroad, enough to girdle the earth, is ad- 
vocating the treaty, and we can easily understand his interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. May I have 15 minutes more? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should be glad to give that time to 
the gentleman, but I have not got it. I will yield him ten, and 
that is all I have to my credit. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield the gentleman 15 minutes, 
and we will have to run a little longer. 

Mr. WEBB. I thank the gentleman very much. I realize 
that I am speaking under high pressure, because I have to put 
two hours’ talk into 40 minutes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another class of citizens anxious 
to have the treaty passed, who, I believe, are deceived as to 
its effect on the cost of living, and that is the big-city dwellers. 
If every Member of this body were left to vote on this ques- 
tion without caucus action or other influence, I believe it would 
be the first time in the history of the United States that the 
big cities would be arrayed against the country districts. I be- 
lieve the rural districts would vote against the treaty and the 
cities would vote for it, because the “interests” and many big 
dailies have put it into their heads that the cost of living is 
going to be reduced; and yet advocates of the treaty on this 
floor tell us that it will not affect the cost of living, for they 
know if they do so argue it is bound to be reduced at the cost 
of the farmer, and this they do not want the farmer to believe. 
If the framers of the treaty really wanted to reduce the cost 
of living, instead of taking the duty off wheat alone they would 
also have taken it off flour, too. The laboring man can not eat 
wheat, but he can eat flour. Wheat is put on the free list, while 
flour is taxed, And yet they leave the duty on flour instead of 
taking it off, and thus tax the people’s bread. Then instead of 
taking the duty off cattle they would have taken it off meat 
also. You can not eat a steer, but you can eat beef. The man 
who drew the treaty, a former employee of the Steel Trust, 
left beef on the protected list at a cent and a quarter a pound, 
which will enable the Beef Trust to collect a royalty of more 
than a cent a pound on all beef the poor man carries home in 
his tired hands. Let me point out how the Beef Frust shows its 
fine hand in the making of this treaty. Cattle, the Beef Trust's 
ray material, are put on the free list, so that thousands can be 
driven across the Canadian border or shipped on the Hill rail- 
roads into the United States to be sold to the trust at the lowest 
competitive prices; but after the cattle are converted into meat, 
see what a tight grip the trust holds on the consumer. It 
generously consents to a reduction of one-fourth of a cent a 
pound tax on dressed meats coming into the United States, 
which is prohibitive and will keep out all Canadian competition 
in this great article of food, for last year Canada only sold the 
United States $84,000 worth of meats and lard: but this is not 
all, The friends of the trust induce Canada to reduce her tariff 
against American meats and lard three-fourths of a cent a 
pound on lard, and on meats 1} cents per pound, while last year 
the trust sold Canada 10,000,000 pounds of lard and large quan- 
tities of fresh meats, all aggregating—that is, Jard and meats— 
$2,400,000 worth. Therefore the treaty keeps out of the United 
States trust competition in meats and lard and makes the 
Canadian market easier and freer for the trust. 

If you want sincerely to reduce the cost of living, put things 
that men eat on the free list—meat and bread. This treaty will 
give the trust cheaper cattle and wheat, but continues the power 
of the trusts to rob the people, as heretofore, on flour and meat 
and bread. 

I take the position that the treaty is unjust to the farmer. I 
said this when I first read it, and I am more firmly convinced 
now than ever that it is an injustice to him. In fact, the Ways 
and Means Committee have this morning brought from the press 
their report on the free-list bill which we will be called to yote 
upon pretty soon and which I wanted to make a part of this 
treaty as section 2, and in that report they admit that it is an 
injustice to the farming class of this country. I want to read 
you briefly an extract from that report: 

In fact, action on the Canadian agreement involves the necessity of 
further and immediate action in removing a number of duties on im- 
ports from other countries, in order that justice may be done to the 


great army of our great agricultural producers, who in the Canadian 
agreement are to haye all the allegeck protection removed from their 
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products without a corresponding or reciprocal removal of the pro- 
tective duties most burdensome on the commodities they must purchase 
as necessary to sustain their lives and industries. 


Now, gentlemen, I declare unto you that this is an admis- 
sion by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNnpEerwoop], Mr. 
KrrcHIn, and the other Democrats of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that this treaty, which is nothing but a new tariff law 
between us and Canada, is an injustice to the farmers of this 
country. I take the position that it is unjust, for the reason 
that all of the farmers’ products are put absolutely on the free 
list, while the Canadian farmers now sell to the United States, 
eyen with the present tariff tax against them, more than our 
farmers export to Canada. However, of the manufactured prod- 
ucts the reverse is true, and our exports into Canada are a 
thousand fold more than Canada sends into the United States, 
making the market for American manufactured articles easier, 
but making the competitive struggle of the American farmer 
with Canada fiercer. 

The treaty places practically all agricultural products on 
the free list, thereby giving the large manufacturers and 
trusts of the country the right to buy farm products at the 
lowest price and compel the farmers to pay the manufacturers 
for finished products the highest price. The Republican Party 
for 40 years has maintained a system of tariff taxes which has 
enabled manufacturers to charge our people not only the world 
price for their manufactured articles, but the world price plus 
the tariff, while on the other hand the tolling farmer of the 
country, who has been producing more than our home market 
could consume and therefore shipping much abroad, has been 
compelled to receive only the world price for the product of his 
toil. Naturally they have not shared in the legislative-made 
prosperity, and many of the farmers and farmers’ boys during 
the last two decades, feeling the inequality in the race for the 
accumulation of anything in life, have left the farms and gone 
to the cities and manufacturing centers where they might enjoy 
some of the artificial tariff profits. 

This movement has drained the farms of splendid laborers 
until now the time has arrived when the farmers’ products have 
not kept pace with the increasing population, and therefore our 
exports of farm products are smaller, and necessarily the price 
of our farm products has risen during the last few years and 
the farmer has been getting fairer prices. But now what do 
we behold? These great tariff-made barons and millionaire 
manufacturers are not willing that the farmer should receive 
an increased price for his products, and so in order to hold him 
down and compel him to accept the world price for his goods 
they propose to turn all the farm products of that great Domin- 
jon to the north of us into the United States to compete with 
every farmer that earns his living by the sweat of his face, and 
compel him to work harder and remain poorer than the tariff- 
protected industries of the country which have fattened at his 
expense. 

Former Goy. Bachelder, of New Hampshire, now master of 
the National Grange, composed of 6,000,000 farmers, said that 
these 6,000,000 farmers were united in opposition to this treaty, 
and said he volced this protest against free trade in farm prod- 
ucts while protection was continued on manufactured articles, 
which the farmers were compelled to buy. 

It has been truly said: 

The farmer is the progenitor of the human race, and was the first to 


stand in the presence of the Creator to receive from him the decree of 
the Divine mind on the question of labor. 


Mr. Chairman, all human progress and prosperity depend upon 
his industry and success, and our mighty commercial fabric, 
which dazzles the whole world, rests upon his broad back. All 
of the splendid ships sailing all the seas and docking at all the 
ports of earth are absolutely dependent on the corn fields, wheat 
fields, and cotton fields of the farmer. Without his industry 
and prosperity the railroad irons of our great national highways 
would soon turn to rust and the scream of the locomotive would 
soon become a strange noise in the land. Were it not for the 
humble tiller of the soil the owls and bats would infest the lofty 
spires of our magnificent cities, and they would soon fall to 
rnins as complete as those of Herculaneum or Pompeii. 

The President of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union thinks 
this treaty unfair and unjust to the farmer. He is one of the 
most intelligent and fair-minded men in that great State, and 
after careful study of the treaty here is what Dr. H. Q. Alex- 
ander, president of this great organization, says: 

I approve of your course in opposing the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada as it was presented to the House by the President. That treaty 
is not fair or just. It seeks to lower the cost of living, but taxes the 
farmer with the reduction without In any way compensating him for 


his loss, And I am not sure that it would even lower the cost of food 
products to the consumer. All articles put on the free list are in the 


raw state. No manufactured products are admitted free. The farmers 
and laborers produce the raw materials. Capital converts it into the 
finished product. - Capital is protected, The man must fight unaided 
for his living. The dollar is placed above the man. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer does not demand any special privi- 
leges, but he demands equal justice. This he is entitled to and 
with nothing less will he be satisfied. 

Lands are undoubtedly cheaper in Canada, hence taxes are 
lower, and the Canadian farmers’ cost of living is cheaper than 
to our farmers, for the Canadian pays a lower tariff tax on his 
necessities. The following table shows this: 


Tariff paid | Tariff paid 
b 25 b p: 


y y 
Article. Canadian | American 
farmer. farmer. 
Per cent Per cent. 

5 45 

20 55 

35 80 

25 87 

221 45 

20 45 

15 45 

§ 15 45 

Chains (iron) 5 45 

Knives and forks 60 

Window glass... è 7} 60- 75 
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Glass ware 15 60-100 

Lamp chimne 60 

amps 20 45- 60 

Rubber coats os 15 35 

Rubber boots and shoes ieee 15 35 
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Thus the Canadian farmer can produce farm products cheaper 
than our farmers, for his burdens are lighter, expenses less, and 
this treaty throws our farmers absolutely into the unequal 
struggle for competition with his Canadian rival. ‘The treaty 
places on the free list, which will reduce our revenue about 
$5,000,000, something like 54 articles produced on the farm, 
including wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, butter, eggs, and so 
forth, while the Democratic Walker tariff Jaw placed a tariff 
on all the farmer’s products as well as on the manufacturer's; 
the Wilson-Gorman Democratic tariff law of 1894 did the same 
thing. 

My friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] yesterday spoke in 
glowing terms of the fact that barbed wire was put on the free 
list in the treaty. Oh, my friends, what a ridiculous proposition! 
Does anyone think the farmer can be thus fooled? We have not 
imported a pound of barbed wire from Canada since it became a 
province of England; but we do export into Canada about a 
million dollars’ worth a year. Now they take the tariff off 
barbed wire in order that it may come into the United States 
from Canada to compete with the Steel Trust in the farmers’ 
interest. The only barbed-wire manufactory in Canada is a 
subsidiary corporation belonging to the United States Steel 
Trust. Now, when you have the United States Steel Trust in 
Canada competing with the United States Steel Trust in the 
United States will it not be a glorious competition and will not 
the price fall rapidly? This is a joke. To mention it is to laugh. 

Yes; the Coal Trust gets in its work, too. The duty on coal 
going into Canada is 53 cents a ton. This treaty reduces the 
duty on coal going into Canada from 53 to 45 cents a ton, but 
keeps the same strangle hold on the people on all coal coming 
into the United States by retaining the Payne-Aldrich duty, 
The Coal Trust, of course, wants the treaty because it is giving 
easier access to Canadian markets, but keeps the same exclusive 
tariff on all coal coming into the United States; and the price 
of coal will not be reduced to our people. Canada shipped only 
$512,000 worth of coal last year to the United States, while the 
United States Coal Trust sold into Canada $11,000,000 worth. 
This treaty keeps out material competition with the trust, but 
makes the Canadian market easier and freer for the trust. 

Let us take up the Agricultural Implement Trust. That trust 
has had the people of the United States by the throat, especially 
the farmers, for years. It gets the lion’s share in this treaty, 
Plows, hoes, rakes, diggers, thrashing machines, drills, and all 
sorts of agricultural implements are going into Canada hereafter, 
when this treaty is passed, at a reduced Canadian rate. The ordl- 
nary Canadian rate against agricultural implements is from 25 to 
174 per cent. This treaty reduces the Canadian tariff against 
agricultural implements down to 15 per cent. Therefore, the 
Agricultural Implement Trust will sell more of these articles 
to Canada and reap bigger profits, 
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But, mark you, the treaty gives this trust the same Payne- 
Aldrich protective duty on all agricultural implements coming 
into the United States, so as to insure the old-time robbery of 
our farmers. Our entire purchases from Canada of agricultural 
implements during the year 1910 were only $74,000, if this book 
which I hold in my hand is correct, while the trust sold to 
Canada $2,230,000 worth of agricultural implements in that 
year, and this treaty simply makes the Canadian market larger 
and freer to that trust by lowering the Canadian tariff wall, 
but enables the Agricultural Implement Trust to rob the Amer- 
ican farmer as it has in the past. 

The Cement Trust was remembered, too, when this treaty was 
being framed, you might say, in secret, for the public and all 
Congress was kept in ignorance of it until it was ready to be sent 
to us, with orders that it must not be amended in the slightest 
particular, but that it must go through Congress with a hop, 
skip, and a jump or a dire extra session would be called. Well, 
the Cement Trust induces Canada to reduce her tariff on cement 
14 cents per hundred pounds, but the obliging treaty makers 
were careful not to lower the protective duty on cement coming 
into the United States, but kept the same Payne-Aldrich rate 
on it. So cement will sell no cheaper to our people, but the trust 
gets an easier market in Canada. 


In the few remaining moments that I have I desire to make a 
personal explanation. Last Saturday my friend and colleague 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kircrin], against whom I have no 
unkind feeling and with whom the most cordial relations exist, 
delivered somewhat of a lecture to those of us who could not 
see the situation as he does. He said that we were in mighty 
bad company, and even suggested that Mr. DALZELL had actually 
come over and influenced or fooled—I have not seen his speech, 
for it has not yet been published, and do not recall his exact 
words—the North Carolinn Democrats in Congress, six of whom 
are against the treaty. Now, my friend Mr. Kircuin did not 
mean that. He could not haye meant it, and yet it has gone 
over my State that he said it. I do not have any idea that 
he meant that Mr. DALZELL could corrupt Mr. Guparr, or Mr. 
Pace, or Mr. Pov, or Mr. DouGuton, or Dr. FAISON, or myself, 
or anybody else from North Carolina. However, so far as the 
company is concerned, in view of the gentleman’s present com- 
panions in support of this treaty, I must conclude that even Mr. 
Joux DAIZELL is pretty fair.company, because it has not been 
two months ago since we had up what is known as the tariff 
commission board bill, and when the vote was taken on the 
meusure I find my good friend, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, the 
Democratic Speaker, and Mr. Oscar UNDERWOOD, the present 
Democratic floor leader, broke away from Mr. KircHin and 
voted with Mr. Jomn Darzert. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. DalzELL did not corrupt or fool Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. 
CLank; of course not. That kind of reasoning on the part of 
my colleague is not argument, but it is a species of an attempt 
to prejudice people's minds, and if I were as gifted in that sort 
of suggestion as my friend Mr. Krircnr is, I would say that 
he is in rather bad political company, too, because around him 
stand the progenitor of the Payne-Aldrich bill, Mr. PAYNE, and 
our friend Nelson W. Aldrich is very anxious to have this 
treaty passed. The horrible Aldrich is for the treaty and so is 
Mr. Kirenrn. [Laughter.] The Steel Trust is for the treaty 
and so is Mr. Krrcnrn. Andrew Carnegie, who boasts that he 
has made 43 millionaires in his lifetime and who is afraid that 
he will die rich, so much money has he made off the people, is 
for the treaty, too. The Beef Trust is for the treaty and so is 
Mr. KrrcHIN. The Cement Trust wants it, too. Judge CRUM- 
PACKER, Who has always ardently favored cutting down southern 
representation in Congress on account of the Negro vote, is for 
the treaty, and Mr. Kircurn is going to vote with him. The 
Agricultural Implement Trust is bending every energy to have 
the treaty passed and so is Mr. Kircnry. Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, who wields more power and influence than any throned 
monareh and whose financial will Presidents of the United 
States dare not contrary, supports the treaty. In that bouquet 
of great financial wizards, powerful, heartless trusts, and 
high-protection Republicans my friend Kirenin at present 
finds himself safely ensconced as the central flower, [Laughter 
and applause.] 

He twits me because I am not willing that mica should go on 
the free list. Here again I refer to my former statement. Yes; 
mica is produced in North Carolina, in the mountains of my 
good State and district. Many poor people up there are pay- 
ing the Steel Trust a high tariff tax on their picks, axes, and 
shovels with which they dig out this mineral, and are selling it 
for the best price that monopolistic buyers will pay them. Now 
comes along this treaty, this new tariff law, framed by friends 
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of the great trusts, and places mica on the free list, although 
mica is the best revenue producer in all the list in comparison 
with the amount produced in the United States and imported. 
Why, in 1907 there was paid $435,000 duty on. mica. Now a 
large portion of this reyenue will be destroyed and remitted 
to the trust, and the taxes will be increased on the necessities 
of the poor in order to make up this loss of revenue. He stated 
that if you scratched a little deeper into my position on the 
treaty you would find mica. No; you do not have to scratch to 
find where I am on any question. 

I told my fellow Democrats in the caucus that last fall when 
my people in the mountains wanted to know how I stood on 
the tariff and mica that I said to them that I would not promise 
that I would not yote for a reduction of the duty on mica, but 
being a Democrat and believing in a tariff for revenue, as the 
fathers of our party believed, and as there had always been a 
duty on mica, and since the Wilson-Gorman Democratic tariff 
law put a tariff on mica, that in view of this record of my 
party that I would not vote to put that article on the free list, 
and, my friends, I am not going to do it. [Applause.] Cer- 
tainly not at the behest of a trust and a Republican adminis- 
tration. The caucus at once excused me from yoting for the 
treaty. 

Now, my friends, I do not care to be personal, but if I had 
the gift of innuendo and was willing to use it against political 
friend and foe as my colleague did in his long speech on Sat- 
urday, I might say that if you will scratch a little deeper under 
his advocacy of this treaty you might find peanuts. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire 
to call the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina to 
the fact that Mr. Krreutx is out of the Chamber. 

Mr. WEBB. I am very sorry he is not present. I did not 
know when I was to speak; if I had, I would have notified Mr. 
Krronin; but, after all, Mr. Chairman, I am saying no more 
about my colleague than he said about me. I understood from 
a colleague that he would be here to-day. This hour is the only 
time I could get to speak, and I must avail myself of it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say I am sorry that my friend and 
colleague from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcenrn] is not here. 
There is no feeling between him and myself. We married in 
the same town, we attended the same church, graduated from 
the same institution, belonged to the same college society, are 
members of the same church and affiliate with the same political 
party, so there is absolutely no feeling between us. [Laughter.] 
I am only replying to him in kind and in the kindest way, and 
as he suggested mica as the moving cause for my position on 
this treaty, I would suggest that my colleague from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kirrew1n] has a large peanut-growing district. More 
peanuts are produced in his district, possibly, than in any dis- 
trict in the United States. Now, I do not insinuate that a little 
thing like a peanut would influence a great big man like my 
friend Kitcnrn. [Laughter.] But it is a fact that Canada now 
levies a tax of 2 cents per pound on imported shelled peanuts 
and 2 cents a pound on unshelled peanuts, and by this treaty 
Canada is to reduce the duty on peanuts 75 per cent, and it 
should be remembered that she is the greatest purchaser of 
American peanuts, But, mark you, the duty of 193 per cent 
protection on peanuts coming into the United States is retained 
in the treaty, which is the Payne-Aldrich protection duty. 

Mr. KircHin says, in the McMichael letter, that the treaty 
will enlarge the peanut market and not hurt United States pea- 
nuts, because Canada produces none. 

I do not say that this fact is the moving cause behind my 
colleague’s zeal for the treaty, but I do say that it seems to 
me to be a little unfair for him to accept a protective tariff of 
193 per cent on his peanuts and then use every effort to tak 
all the tariff off mica produced in my district and place it on 
the free list. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] to even up the time. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, we in the State of California are 
somewhat familiar with the subject of reciprocity. We know 
from actual experience how detrimental reciprocity treaties are 
to home industry. We are protectionists in that State, for the 
doctrine of protection as applied to the products of our State 
has brought great material prosperity to that Commonwealth. 

I was an insurgent in this House in the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress when Cuban reciprocity was before it. At that time Cuba 
was producing about 600,000 long tons of sugar per annum. 
The beet-sugar industry in this country, and especially in the 
State of California, was an important and a growing one. We 
felt that if Cuban reciprocity should be enacted into law 
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it would materially injure the beet-sugar industry in that 
State. But Cuban reciprocity was enacted, and in 1910 
1,800,000 long tons of sugar were produced in Cuba, much of 
it controlled by the Sugar Trust. The cost of sugar to the 
cousumer has not been reduced a fraction of a cent, and the 
20 per cent reduction on Cuban sugar under the Cuban reci- 
procity bill, which, according to the statement of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] on this floor the other day, 
amounts in all to about $77,000,000 up to the present time, has 
practically gone into the pockets of the Sugar Trust. The 
people of the United States as consumers have not profited a 
single cent as the result of Cuban reciprocity. 

Some years before that the Hawallan Islands entered into a 
reciprocity treaty with the United States, and sugar came free 
from those islands, The consumer did not get the fraction of a 
cent benefit, but a half dozen men became multimillionaires. 
They, and they alone, were the beneficiaries under Hawaiian 
reciprocity. So that we have had actual experiences that 
ought to have taught the American people a lesson on the subject 
of reciprocity agreements. During the McKinley administra- 
tion some half dozen reciprocity treaties were negotiated with 
as many countries, and those treaties were sent to the Senate 
for ratification. They were negotiated by Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, 
on behalf of the United States. Every one of them contem- 
plated the reduction of duty on some product of California, and 
the Californians in this House and in the Senate fought with 
all their might to prevent the ratification of those treaties. 
We helped to defeat them, and the people of California ap- 
plauded our course. And I feel to-day that every other State 
in the Union is equally entitled to that measure of protection 
for its industries that those industries may require. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

I was rather entertained the other day when this reciprocity 
question came up on the floor of this House by the colloquy 
that occurred between the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrenix] and some of my Republican friends on 
this side of the Chamber who are opposed to the pending meas- 
ure. It seems to me that some of my Republican brethren are 
not altogether consistent. They want to put wheat on a pedestal 
because it happens to be the product of their particular section 
of our country, but they are willing to sacrifice the industries of 
other sections, which said industries probably require protection 
just as much as does wheat. I believe that the industries of 
every section of this country, if they require protection, should 
be protected. I do not believe that because my district happens 
to produce something that requires protection that that com- 
modity should be protected and that the duties on products of 
other districts should be lowered simply because my constitu- 
ents have to purchase those commodities. That kind of near 
protection— mercerized protection,” if you please does not 
appeal to me. Either the protection principle is right or it 
is wrong. I believe it to be right, and in my humble judg- 
ment it must either stand or fall as a principle and in its 
entirety. 

The bill now before this House materially affects some of our 
industries in the West. We have in California a comparatively 
new one, an infant industry in the true sense of the word, one 
that has been built up within the last three or four years, the 
industry of manufacturing whale oil. Under this bill whale oil 
will be admitted from Canada absolutely free. Under the Payne 
bill it pays 8 cents a gallon duty. Whale oil is used largely in 
the manufacture of soap. Now, the ships that are engaged in 
that industry in the State of California are built in American 
shipyards. They cost about $80,000 apiece. The Canadian 
ships, on the other hand, are built in Norwegian shipyards, and 
they cost about $23,000 apiece. The crews that man the Ameri- 
can ships get wages of about $75 a month per man, and the 
owners of the vessels have to feed the men. It is claimed that 
the expense of feeding the men is about $1 per day per man. 
The crews on the Canadian ships get about $40 a month per man, 
and they feed themselves, because they are principally Chinese 
and Japanese, 

On the other hand, the men on the American ships are prin- 
cipally American citizens, Besides, the harpoons, bombs, and 
other paraphernalia used in this industry are manufactured 
abroad, and when brought into this country pay a duty to our 
Sovernment, On the other hand, the same kind of implements 
brought into Canada for use on Canadian whaling vessels pay 
either a much lower duty or none at all. If this bill should pass, 
either the industry will be destroyed, so far as the United 
States end of it is concerned, or those engaged in the industry 
In this country wili have to hie themselves to Canada, put their 
yessels under the Canadian flag, and thus give another blow to 
the American merchant marine. 
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The following letters set out the situation regarding the 
whale-oil industry quite fully: 


Tne CHAMDER OF COMMERCE Ov San Francisco, 
San Francisco, April $, 1911. 
Hon. JULIUS KAHN. 


2712 Webster Street, San Francisco. 

Stn: The inclosed copy of a letter received by this chamber from the 
Barneson-Hibberd Co., protesting against the enactment of the legista- 
tion which will permit the free entry from Canada of whale oll into the 
the United States, has received the unanimous indorsement of the board 
of trustees, and by their direction it is referred to you for your favor- 
able and courteous consideration. 


Yours, very truly, C. W. BURKS, Scerctary. 


Banneson-Hinpenp Co., (INc.), 
149 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, Cal., March $1, 1911. 
r MATSON, 


resident Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Dean Sin: We desire to invite your attention to a clause in the reci- 
procity act with Canada which, if passed, will permit of the importation 
of whale oil into the United States of America free of duty. 

At the present time there is a duty of 8 cents per gallon on this 
article, and, as we are manufacturers of whale oil, we desire to obtain 
the assistance of your honorable Rody in an endeavor to have this article 
stricken out of the reciprocity act, for the following reasons : 

We have invested up to this time the sum of $400,000 in steamers 
and plant in southeastern Alaska, which includes our two whalers. 
Our annual cost of operation is $150,000. all of which money is spent 
In San Francisco and on Puget Sound. To build boats for the purpose 
of this work we are compelled, under the laws of this country, to have 
them constructed in the 8 of the United States, where they cost 
us $80,000 fully equipped for the purpose of whaling. At our station 
we pay a wage of 25 cents an hour and bonrd to from 75 to 100 em- 
ployees during the season. a 

On the west coast of Vancouver Island there are situated three 
whaling stations in operation, and at this time these people are build- 
ing three more stations, They have just brought out from Norway 
5 Norwegian-bullt whalers, making a total of 12 boats, which they 
will operate this season, and, we understand, plans are already drawn 
for more boats for next season. These boats cost them in the neighbor- 
hood of about £4,000 in Norway, or $20,000 American money. To operate 
their stations they empio Japanese and Chinese coolies, to whom they 
pay a wage of about $40 per month, these men boarding themselyes, 
as against our cost of $75 per month and board, which amounts to $ 
per day per man. Their expense of Tero Rae stcamers is also 
one-half of what it costs us to operate our boats. 

At the time we formed the compy for operating tħis whaling in- 
dustry we went into the matter carefully, and while we fully realized the 
vast difference in the cost of lah lc on the American side, as com- 
pared to that on the British side, we concluded that the 8 cents per 
galion duty on this product protected us enough so that we could make 
a success of the business. Should this dF be removed we will be 


oous we 


nto the 
country. 

The Tyce Co. are the Roncone for making this class of whale oil 

nited States, and in addition were compellca to create their 
own market. 

When this company. first commenced to manufacture this product we 
we not able to sell a single barrel in the United States, and were forced 
to send our output to Glasgow, where it was sold at a heavy loss. 

In competition with the product of the cheaply operated forcign 
plants, as we have only 2 steamers against 12 of our competitors, you 
can readily see there is not much chance for this infant industry If it 
is not afforded this protection, particularly as at the present time the 
American markets are not taking care of our whole production. 

We have gradually educated the consumers of America to the fact 
that they can use this product for the manufacture of soap, and at the 
present time the different soap manufacturers, both on the Vaelfic 
coast and Atlantic seaboard, are using the greater part of our output, 
but still making it necessary for us to dispose of a portion of our out- 
put in the foreign market at a loss. 

Our annual output is about 10,000 barrels, on which the duty is 
86,000. This amount represents more than our season's profit for 
he work of the entire plant, which is an investment of $400,000. If 
this duty is withdrawn, we will not only lose the profit, but our markets 
will be invaded by several times that amount of oll from British 
Columbia, and the value of our plant will thereby be entirely destroyed, 
as the markets at the present time will not take up all of our output; 
and if our competitors, with their cheap Re are allowed to come 
in and compete with us they will be able to drive us entirely out of 
business an 5 8 the value of our plant. 

In view of the foregoing facts we respectfully ask that 28 body 
take prompt action to protest against the admission of whale oll into 
the United States from Canada of duty. 

We ae our ae industry under the name of ‘The Tyce Co. 

ours, respec 
ht ye BARNESON-Hinperp Co., — 
I. N. HInnEnp, Vice President. 


Take the paper industry, and in that very connection let me 
call your attention to that feature of the Republican platform 
that has been so often referred to on this floor, that the meas- 
ure of protection should be the difference between the cost of 
production here and abroad plus a reasonable profit. The re- 
port of the Tariff Commission, submitted by the President to 
the Senate on February 28, 1911, shows that as to news print 
paper alone in varlous sections of this country there is a varia- 
tion in the cost of production of $14.19 a ton. In other words, 
news print paper can be manufactured in some sections of our 
country at $14 a ton cheaper than it can be produced in some 
other sections of the country. 
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Now, how are you going to get at the true measure of the 
difference in the cost of production of a commodity abroad and 
in this country when the variance in our own country is as 
great as that? [Applause.] This is what the Tariff Commis- 
sion has to say about it: 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF NEWS PRINT PAPER. 


As will be seen from Tables 8 and 4, the total cost of production of 
news print paper in bulk at the mills varies from $25.58 to $39.57. 
This represents a variation of $14.19, equal to an excess of 55.9 per 
cent over the lowest cost. To account for this difference we d 
that the difference between the highest and lowest cost of ground 
wood is $10.75, and that $7.58 represents the difference in cost be- 
tween the highest and lowest for sulphite, making a total difference in 
cost of pulp per ton of paper equal to $18.33, or more than the entire 
difference in the total cost of production of Taper: The differences in 
the cost of production of pulp, both ground and sulphite, have 
explained above. 

he cost of other materials per ton of paper ranges from 31 cents to 
$3.08. These other materials are made up of fillers, alum, bleach chem- 
icals, color, and sizing. The difference in the cost of these items per 
ton of paper is due partly to the difference in prices paid by various 
concerns and partly to the lack of uniformity in practice in the use of 
these materials resulting in a great deal of waste in some mills. 

The cost of e labor per ton of product equals $3.25 on 
an average for the entire industry. It represents a variation from 
$2.19 to $6.06 per ton 

Other costs, representing miscellaneous supplies, repair labor, operat- 
ing expenses, eto, vary from $5.44 to $8.55, the average for the entire 
industry being $7.07. The most important item included in this group 
is the expense for repairs, consisting of repair materials and repair 
labor. On the item repair materials (Table 4) the cost per ton of 
paper varies from 6 cents to $2.14. This wide divergence has been 
referred to in the Se AL AE AL statement preceding the tables. ‘Taking 
the unrevised figures, the high charge may be due to the fact that 
extensive repairs were made in a single year, instead of being dis- 
tributed, or the differences may be due to divergence in equipment and 
age of machinery in the various plants. 

The average cost of pronnag a ton of paper for the entire industry 
is $32.53. early one-fourth of the tonnage investigated was produced 
at an average cost of $26.07 per ton; nearly one-half was produced at 
a cost of $32.99; and the remainder at an average cost of $37.25. All 
of these costs represent the charges actually carried on the books of 
the companies, Including any profit charged on wood pulp, and without 
allowance for depreciation. 


But a still more interesting statement, which shows the 
difference of the cost of production in the mills of the United 
States and Canada, is the following: 


Table 9 gives the comparison of lowest cost, highest cost, and ayer- 
age cost in the mills of the United States and Canada. Attention 
should be called to the fact that in these tables * * * the 
totals do not equal the separate items, except in the case of the 
column for average cost. This is to be expected, as where lowest costs 
are given, the lowest figure is taken for each separate item, and no 
single mill has the lowest cost on all items. Consequently, the lowest 
total cost must be in excess of the sum of the preceding items. Por 
exactly similar reasons, in the column giving highest costs the highest 
Ree cost will be below the sum of the separate items in the same 
column. 


` Lowest, highest, and average costs of production of pulp and news print 
paper in the United Statcs and Canada. 


Lowest cost per Highest cost per Average cost 
ton of product, | ton of product. | ton of peas 


Items. 


Ground wood pulp: 
Mood odes ae se cen cnveseens 


Manufacturing, labo: 
Other costs 


Total cost in bulk at mills.. 


Manufacturing, labor... 


Other cot 
Total cost in bulk at mills.. 
News print paper: 
Ground wood pulp 
Sulphite pulp 


Manufacturing, labor... 
Other costs 


From this it would appear that the difference in cost of pro- 
duction of news print paper in the United States and Canada 
is $4.14 per ton in favor of Canada. This does not include the 
reasonable profit referred to in the Republican platform, but 
simply the difference of cost of production. And yet the duty 
on news print paper is only $3.75 per ton under the Payne law. 
Small wonder that the paper manufacturers of the United 
States, with their $300,000,000 of invested capital, are vigor- 
ously protesting against this Canadian reciprocity measure. 
And I honestly believe that if it were not for this particular 


item of print paper and its twin sister, wood pulp, there would 
be “none so poor to do it“ — the pending measure—“ reverence.” 

The attitude of the Pacific coast paper manufacturers is well 
stated in the following letter: 


WILLAMETTE PULP & Parer Co, (INC.), 
San Francisco, Cal., March 27, 1911, 
Hon. JULIUS KAHN, . 


> 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Please note the inclosed copy of a letter which we under- 
stand has been sent to the Senators and Representatives of the State 
of Washington by Mr. Howarth, president of the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co. The arguments set forth therein have our thorough approval, and 
the facts as stated are not only correct as regards the effect upon the 
general paper industry, but are especially pertinent when considered 
with reference to the manufacture of news print paper. 

The difference in cost of stumpage in Oregon or Washington and 
British Columbia is equivalent to about $2.50 per ton of finished paper 
in favor of British Columbia, and the exemption from taxes and from 
labor restrictions, also from duties upon articles used in manufacture, 
constitutes enough more difference to warrant the present tariff 9 
$3.75 per ton. If that tarif! should be taken off, British Columbia 
would have at least that advantage over manufacturers of the Pacific 
coast located within the United States. 

We therefore ask that you do your utmost to protect one of the im- 
ortant industries of this coast by opposing the reciprocity treaty and 
eaying the duty on printing and other at as it now stands, so that 

future expansion of the industry on this coast will not be confined 
entirely to British Columbia, and the capital which might otherwise be 
invested in the United States be diverted there. 

Asking your thoughtful consideration of these questions and your 
support of the tariff upon our manufactured product, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ww. Pierce JouHnson, President. 


The President having called an extra session of Congress expressly 
for the patente of considering the Canadian reciprocal treaty, we de- 
sire to lay before you facts bearing upon the same as affecting the 
pulp and paper industry, 

As manufacturers of paper and pulp we are vitally interested in this 
so-called reciprocity, and danger lies in the different interpretations 
of the proyisions which can be put upon same by Congress or the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Paper makers might contend that paper or pulp can not come in free 
unless all restrictions are taken off by all the Provinces on wood cut on 
Crown lands, while the other interpretation would be by the publishers 
and users of paper that it can come in, Certain Canadian Provinces 
absolutely prohibit the export of pulp wood from Crown lands and re- 
fuse unconditionally to modify or in any way change from that posi- 
tion. There is snfliclent wood and water power, other than the Crown 
lands of the different Provinces of Canada, to produce enough paper, 
mechanical and chemical pulp, to make inoperative many of our well- 
5 concerns if Canadian paper products are permitted to come 
u free. 

The whole paper ar a (he this country, in which there is invested 
some $300,000,000, would in great danger in the future without a 
more definite understanding. 

The manufacture of high-grade book papers, which next to news: er 
is the most important fh “this country and in which great 1 Of 
money have been invested under the protective system, find a clause 
In the proposed treaty in the McCall bill “ provided such paper and 
board valued at 4 cents per pound or less is to be admitted free.“ 

The foregoing affects all paper and pulp industry of this country 
making paper from wood pulp below the value of 4 cents per pound. 

Particularly in regard to the manufacture of book and magazine 
papers, of which grade this concern is the only one west of the Mis- 
souri and located on the Pacific coast, would we submit these facts, 

During the investigation of the paper industry by the United States 
Government in 1908, a full report of which is now on file at Washing- 
ton, D. C., this company made a sworn statement, as will be found on 
pages 1862 to 1866, inclusive, of such record, in which, on page 1865, 
we give reasons why the placing of newspaper, book, and magazine 
111 975 on the free-tariff list would mean the crippling, it not the anni- 

Hat on, of our industry. (Excerpt from report hereto attached.) All 
of which reasons hold good to-day. 

In consequence of the proposed free tariff being only with Canada, 
this makes our case more aggravated and furnishes stronger reasons 
A maing out our contention, viz, the seeking of a location in British 

‘olumbia, 

The further reasons other than those as contained in the attached 
excerpt are: 

First. The concessions or subsidies offered by the British Columbia 
Government to . the establishing of pulp and paper industries 
in that Province, by which certain pulp-wood limits are assigned upon 
a nominal stumpage of 15 cents per cord for all pulp wood used dur- 
ing the first 21 years of operation, the stumpage to be paid thereafter 
being a matter of agreement, with privilege of cutting the timber on 
said wood limits into lumber upon paying a nominal rental as provided 
under timber limits, and a further 3 charge of 50 cents per 
thousand on whatever is cut. In that way the best part of the tree is 
used for lumber and the balance for pulp and paper making, thus gain- 
ing two advantages. 

Second. The granting in fee simple of water powers without cost 
other than cost of development. 

The stumpage value to-day in the Pacific northwest of the United 
States of America for pulp wood not suitable for lumber is from 50 
cents to 60 cents per cord, with yearly increase, and even if present 
concerns own their individual . due to interest on invest- 
ment and taxes, the difference at present values makes an advantage 
of about $1 per ton of paper made in favor of Canada, on pulp wood 
only, without aog into account the further advantage of lumber 
operation in connection with a pulp and paper mill. e stumpage 
value in Puget Sound district of the State of Washington to-da 
of similar class of timber to that in British Columbia, equall avail 
üble to transportation by rail or water, is from $2 to $3 per thousand 


feet. 
Third. Certain raw materials used by us in the manufacture DEDA r 
upon which there is a duty into the United States are admitt ee 
into Canada, and which makes an increase in our cost of raw materials 
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compared with Canada of about $12,845 per year, or 51.50 per ton of 
paper produced, viz: 


Duty into Canada.] Duty into United States. ee aten 


English china clay...... 33, 7. 

Bleaching powder 4,800 

N oes} D y 725 

Copper wire cloth... . 17} per cent 1,000 

Aniline dyes, ultrama-| Free........+..... 1,000 
tine colors. pound. 

Paper makers’ feltings | 30 per cent 44 cents per pound and 60 1,500 
and jacketings. per cent. 


Fourth. The employment of Japanese, Hindustani, and oriental labor, 
which are not employed in the States of 1 Bae or Oregon in paper- 
mill operations, means an advantage in British Columbia of approxi- 
mately $6 per ton of paper made. 

It is surprising that in such an important matter, affecting as it docs 
one of the largest industries of the country. viz, paper industry, the 
facts recited have been overlooked and, briefly stated, arc: 

1. Subsidies or concessions granted by Canada to encourage the locat- 
ins — paper industries placed the United States paper industries at a 

sadvantage. 

2. Unequal duties on raw materials entering into the manufacture of 
paner placing United States pulp and paper Industries at a disad- 
vantage. 

3. The employment of cheap oriental labor. 

4. Tho am indus language as to the export duty on wood used in the 
manufacture of paper, rd, or wood pulp applying to Crown grant, 
pulp licensed, leased, or any other timbered lands. 

he action of the President in suggesting 1 free trade be- 
tween Canadian Provinces and America on paper will, if followed by an 
act of Congress agreeing thereto, be a decided blow and serious menace 
to manufacturing of that kind of product on the Pacific coast of the 


United States. 
At the time of the investigation by the United States Government in 
igation of the conditions and ad 


1908 we made an exhaustive inv 

vantages of location of pulp and paper industries in British Columbia, 
with the view of making all our additions in that Province, and we were 
then and are now prepared to consider seriously the removal of our 
ye to that country In case of the removal of the Roe duty, for 
n addition to the adverse tarif action proposed by the President we are 
harassed on this coast by very stringent labor laws, labor commissions, 
and employers’ liability laws, extraordinary taxes, both franchise and 
other, and, fact, a generally arbitrary assailment of a legitimate 
manufacturing enterprise. y contrast the Canadian Government is ex- 
tending all sorts of concessions to investors in that country. 

A rae lant is now under construction in British Columbia a Little 
north o ancouver, and will be absolutely unrestricted as to labor, 
whether white or oriental, will have practically no taxes to pay, a 
has reccived the most flattering con ions regarding timber limits from 

= dian Parliament. 

ese 


suggestions of the President become law, we look for no 
weet Roan aot of the paper industry on the Pacific coast of the 
nite ates. 
We most respectfully ask your kind consideration of the facts as 
stated herein, and if after fully satisfying yourself that the gencral 
d of this 3 can be better served by the elimination of that 
eature of the Canadian reciprocal treaty ere i the pulp and paper 
omy we then believe your sense of duty will rightly direct your 
ston. 
Yours, sincerely, 


But, sir, this reciprocity measure strikes another important 
industry of the United States a serious blow. In the last Con- 
gress the enuse of the New England fishermen was admirably 
presented by the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Garpyner] Now, the Pacific coast codfisheries represent 
un industry of no mean proportions. The men engaged in that 
industry on our western seaboard are just as bitterly opposed 
to this Canadian reciprocity bill as are their colleagues on the 
Atlantic seaboard. ‘This is what one of the leading concerns 
in the codfishing industry on the Pacific coast has to say about 
the matter: 


Tun Camber or COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco, March 1}, 1911. 
Hon. Jourius Kany 


United States House of Representatircs. 

Dran Sir: The inclosed communication received by this organization 
from the Union Fish Co., protesting against the enactment of Federal 
legisintion having for its object the free entry of Canadian salt fish 
into the United States, has received the unanimous approval of the 
board of trustees. 

In behalf of the board the undersigned begs to commend the matter 
to your favorable and courteous consideration: 


Yours, very truly, 
= 4 C. W. Burxs, Seeretary. 


SAN FRANCISCO, January 37, 1911. 
Mr. C. W. BURKS, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco. 

Dran Sir: There is a matter which we would like to bung personally 
to your attention and to that of your officers and members of the 
chamber of commerce, but the absence of our 8 4 and vice presi- 
dent from the city prevent our doing so, and we are therefore com- 
pelled to present the subject to you in writing. 

The matter referred to is in the nature of a poar against the Cana- 
dian reeiprocity treaty now before Congress, Is treaty provides for 
the free entry into the United States o fish; that is, fresh fish, 
or fish salted and not dried, and would include codfish bulk, as 
usually brought into port by r r codfishing vessels, and means n 
direct and unrestricted competition between the American codfshing 
firms and the codfishing vessels of Newfoundland, Canada, the Cana- 
dian Proyinces, and British Columbia, 


Our own interest lies, first, in our competition with the Atlantic 
coast. The present duty prevents any competition from there except 
with the American-caught fish. In very good years their nearness to 
the fishing grounds enables them to produce codfish more cheaply in 
Massachusetts than we can here, and enables them to sell quite close 
up to the Pacific States. When they have short catch we find a con- 
siderable market for Pacifie-const product through the Middle West and 
sometimes clear on to the Atlantic seaboard. Should this treaty become 
ratified the American codfish man on the Atlantic would be driven out 
of business entirely and the market there would be supplied by the 
Csnadian and Provincial fishermen. The stil! shorter distance that 
they would have to go for their fish and, more particularly, the lower 
cost of labor in those countries would enable them to produce the fish 
so much more cheaply that they would not only displace the Massachu- 
setts fishermen, but thelr fish would be shipped into our Pacific coast 
markets at such pria as would be almost sure to drive us out of the 
business. Any little trade that might otherwise remain to us would 
undoubtedly be absorbed by codfish caught in the North Pacific Ocean 
and the Bering Sea by vessels fitted ont from British Columbia. The 
certainty of this would necessitate our cither going out of the business 
or removing our headquarters to some British Columbia port and trans- 
ferring our vessels to the British flag. This, of course, would enable 
us to import Canadian fishermen to the British Columbia side and 
prosecute our business over there, utilizing for our product the markets 
of the United States, which would be made free to us by this treaty. 

The figures of the Pacific coast codfishing industry are given in the 
telegram annexed to this, which has been forwarded on to our Nepre- 
sentatives in Washington, being as follows: 


Amount invested in Pacific coast codſisherles 
Amount employed in outfitting, annual 150, 00 
Amount of disbursements at close of season, annually__--- 250, 000 


Our interests, of course, are entirely on the American side cf the 
Pacific coast. We are all American citizens, and are attached by ties 
of birth, sehen and patriotism to this country. We do not want to 
surrender our business and our Investments in favor of any of the 
Canadians, nor do we want to remove ourselves and our investments 
into their territory. 

Hence, our request to you that the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merece voice our protest on behalf of our city and State and of the 
Pacific coast. We would add that we have forwarded telegrams to our 
Representatives, as per copies herewith, and in doing this we bave been 
joined by all the other codfishing companics on the Pacific coast, and 

y some of the fresh-fish producers, who have themselves sent similar 
telegrams, all of which efforts we hope to have seconded by your body. 

As a further general reason for this action we would add that there 
are even now too few American sailors and too few methods of increas- 
5 their number. That one of these few yet remaining is the deep-sea 
fisheries of the United States. And to ruin these or drive them from 
would be to remove this last nursery of the American sea- 
men and still further lessen our chance and our hope of ever getting an 
American merchant marine or American sailors for an American Navy. 

We trust that the reasons advanced in the foregoing will be sufficient 
to warrant official action of your body in making this protest and in 
urging it upon our Pacific coast Representatives, both in the House and 
in the Senate. 

We remain, very truly, yours, 


1, 000, 600 
$ 0 


this coun 


UNION Frsu Co., 
J. W. Pew, President. 
C. P. OVERTON, 

Vice President and Manayer. 


Mr. Chairman, if we are to judge of the future by the expe- 
riences of the past, the farmers of the Northwest have every 
reason to be fearful of the consequences if this measure should 
become a law. With free entry of their cereal products into 
the United States and a greatly reduced rate of duty on prac- 
tically all of their farm products, the output of the Canadian 
Provinces will increase enormously and will literally swamp the 
American farmer. The large increase of the production of 
sugar in Cuba after the enactment of the Cuban reciprocity law 
gave a staggering blow to the beet-sugar industry of the United 
States. Many of these beet-sugar refineries, secIng no future 
in the business in this country, sold out to the Sugar Trust, and 
it is universally known that the Sugar Trust now controls a 
large number of the beet-sugar refineries in this country. And 
so, in my judgment, this enormous increase of the products of 
the Canadian farmers will not reduce the cost of living to a 
single “ultimate consumer” in the United States, but it will 
largely increase the profits of the trust magnates. It will un- 
doubtedly help to demoralize the farming industry of the West 
and the Northwest, just as the rapid development of those sec- 
tions of our country demoralized the farming industry of New 
England and New York in the years gone by. But the New 
Englander and the New Yorker turned their attention to manu- 
factures, and they have prospered. The farmers of the West 
and the Northwest have cheerfully stood for the protective 
tariff on the manufactures of the eastern section of our country, 
for they realize that with the mills, the factories, and the 
workshops busily engaged in turning out American wares there 
was a home market created for the products of the American 
farmers that would enable them to sell those products at remu- 
nerative prices. 

If now the manufacturers of New England and elsewhere re- 
fuse to stand for the protection of the products of the Ameri- 
can farmer against those of his Canadian competitor, those 
yery manufacturers may awake to find that the American 
farmer, for his part, will refuse to stand for the protection of 
the products of the American manufacturer. The passage of 
this measure will, I fear, lead to reprisals. You are sowing the 
wind; take heed that you do not reap the whirlwind. 


1911. 


During the progress of this discussion I have heard many 
references made on this floor to the iniquitous trusts, and I 
believe that every effort should be made to destroy those trusts 
that seek to throttle and ruin competitors in order to be able 
to advance prices and control monopolies. Many of the gentle- 
men on the other side of this Chamber persist in charging up 
these trusts to that protective-tariff system that has brought 
such a great measure of prosperity to the American people. 
But let me remind them that England, which is generally 
looked upon as a free-trade country, is thoroughly honey- 
combed with trusts. In fact, it was there, I believe, where the 
trusts originated. And I would not be surprised to learn that 
much English capital is invested in American trusts. I would 
not be surprised to hear that English financiers and English 
capitalists own large percentages of the bonds and stocks of 
American trusts. Naturally, this English capital wants to see 
this Canadian reciprocity bill passed. I venture the predic- 
tion that the trusts, and the trusts alone, will reap all the 
reward if this measure shall be enacted into law. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Dakota is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, when this 
measure was before the House in the last Congress I was op- 
posed to it, but contented myself with simply voting against its 
passage, having faith in a Republican Senate that it would 
fail of enactment during that Congress, and that before the 
Sixty-second Congress would convene in regular session the 
sentiment of the people would be crystallized into such an 
opposition against it that the President would not again submit 
it. It happens, however, that the President, in his wisdom, has 
assembled the Congress in special session and has submitted 
this. measure and urged its ratification. It is with great re- 
luctance that I am compelled to oppose any proposition put 
forward by the President of my own party, and by one for 
whom I entertain as great an admiration and respect as I do 
for President Taft. I do not blame him for favoring this 
measure, and am disposed to take the same view as my good 
friend from Wyoming has taken in his remarks to-day, and that 
is to give him the credit of doing what he believes to be his 
duty, and having secured the best agreement that could be ob- 
tained, and being in a sense committed thereto, he has felt that 
he ought to submit it to Congress and recommend its accept- 
ance. In doing this I say he is probably following what his 
conscience suggests to be his duty in the discharge of the high 
obligation resting upon him as the Executive, but having done 
what he has, namely, sent the agreement with his message to 
Congress, his obligation for the present ceases, as stated by the 
gentleman from Wyoming, and it is now for Congress to exercise 
its judgment and perform its duty as the Members thereof may 
in their best judgment decide. As one Member of the House, 
actuated by a feeling that otherwise I can not honestly and con- 
scientiously discharge that duty in justice to my constituents 
and the people of the whole United States, I shall not only op- 
pose it but vote against it, as I did in the last Congress. My 
reasons for opposing the proposition, and why in my opinion it 
should not be accepted, in a very brief way are as follows: 

It is a mensure inconsistent with the position of the Repub- 
lican Party, as repeatedly declared in its platforms, and its en- 
actment will be an injury to the agricultural interests of the 
country, and that will mean disaster to our general welfare, for 
you can not legislate against the prosperity of our farmers with- 
out indirectly affecting all our industries and injuring all of the 
people. That it is not a Republican measure admits of but little 
argument, and I shall not enter into any extended discussion 
to demonstrate this fact. I maintain, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that the Republican Party has never declared for 
reciprocity upon noncompeting products, neither has any great 
Republican, prior to the presentation of the pending proposition, 
ever taken any other position. President McKinley, in his in- 
augural address in 1897, defining reciprocity, said: 

The end in view 25 he to be the opening up of new markets for the 
roducts of our country by granting concessions to the products of other 
ands that we need and can not produce ourselves, and which do not 

involve any loss of labor to our own people, but tend to increase their 
employment, 

Charles Emory Smith, who was Postmaster General in the 
McKinley administration, in defining it, said: 

When rightly understood, the principle is axiomatic. Brazil grows 
coffee, but makes no 8 We make machinery, but grow no 
coffce. She needs the fabrics of our factories and forges, and we need 


the fruits of her tropical soil. We agree to concessions for her coffee; 
she agrees to concessions for our machinery. That is reciprocity. 
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This, I think, most clearly and accurately states the position 
of the Republican Party on what reciprocity is, and that is what 
the people haye been taught to understand is meant by it. 

Much is said about President McKinley’s last speech at Buf- 
falo, and it is asserted by the proponents of this measure that in 
that speech he modified his position on the subject of reci- 
procity, but a reference to his words fails to disclose anything 
to indicate that he would favor the reciprocity proposed by this 
proposition, and this one statement clearly indicates to the con- 
trary, namely: 

We should take from our customers such of their products as we can 
use without harm to our industries and labor. 

He could not have made that statement if he intended that 
he would favor a measure that would benefit and promote the 


manufacturers of the country at the expense of the farmer, and 
if anything is to be gained by accepting this measure it will be 
by the manufacturers. 

That it is not a Republican measure is further demonstrated 
by the fact that in the last Congress it was opposed by a ma- 
jority of the Republican Members of this House, 87 voting 
against it, while only 78 voted for it. The Democrats made it 
their party measure by adopting it in a caucus, and on the pas- 
sage of the bill, with the exception of five, they all yoted for it. 
A Republican Senate refused to consider it. 

In this Congress I apprehend a majority of the Members on 
this side of the House are still opposed to it, and most of them 
will so vote, while the Democratic majority has again declared 
for it in a caucus and it is said that nearly all of them will 
vote for it, 8 

The distinguished gentleman from Missouri who to-day is 
the recognized leader of his party, in fact the most prominent 
Democrat in the country and who may be chosen in the next 
campaign as the standard bearer of his party, and I am sure 
he has the respect and the good will of every Member on this 
side of the House, a man who is recognized as a partisan in 
politics, at present the Speaker of this House, in a newspaper 
interview on the 5th instant, stated that this is a Democratic 
measure, and I know of no one better capable of properly 
christening it from a Democratic standpoint than he, and there- 
fore, so far as I am concerned, I am willing to accept his de- 
nomination of it and to regard it as a Democratic measure and 
to accord to him and his party the full responsibility for its 
enactment and the full benefit of any good that may come 
therefrom. 

I may say in passing with reference to the distinguished gen- 
tleman, to whom I have just referred, that he represents the 
true position of Democracy upon the tariff question, as will ap- 
pear by his frequent utterances in this House during the last 
20 years. If he can have his way in dictating the legislation 
that will be enacted by this Congress relative to the tariff, it 
will mean his defeat in the next election, if he is nominated for 
the presidency, and the retirement of his party from control of 
this House for many years to come. 

The distinguished gentleman from North Carolina, in a three- 
hour speech in this House on Saturday last, declared it to be 
Democratic doctrine, as did the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, who declared himself for absolute free trade with 
all the world. 

I have the honor of representing, in part, in this body an agri- 
cultural State and an intelligent people—a people who read and 
think for themselves and a large majority of whom usually 
vote the Republican ticket. In 1896, however, I regret to say, 
we elected for the first and only time in the history of our 
State two Members of this House who occupied seats on that 
side of the Chamber, and our electoral vote was cast for the 
Democratic candidate for the presidency. 

In 1898 we redeemed the State and sent to the House two 
Republicans, of which I had the honor of being one. As our 
people had an opportunity to experience the benefits of Repub- 
lican legislation, the McKinley tariff law, and to contrast the 
times with the four years of Democratic misrule, from 1893 to 
1897, they became stronger and stronger in thelr Republican 
faith, each year giving a larger majority to the Republican 
ticket. I will not take the time to go into details as to our 
wonderful progress during the last few years, but I do want to 
mention that the last census discloses that in 10 years there has 
been an increase in the value of farm lands in South Dakota of 
876 per cent, and there is also a very large increase in the yalue 
of farm buildings, farm implements, and live stock; our bank 
deposits are enormous and our people as a whole are prosperous 
and happy. 

As an evidence of the conditions in our own State at present 
relative to the yalue of farm lands, I want to say that within 
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the past 30 days the commissioner of school and public lands 
disposed of about 20,000 acres of school land in the different 
counties, all unimproved, and it sold at an average price of 
$52.60 per acre, and most of it was purchased by the farmers 
living in the localities, buying it for actual farming purposes. 

Much has been said about the Payne tariff act passed by the 
last Congress. It was criticized and condemned probably more 
than any other tariff measure ever enacted, due largely to a 
hostile press. My colleague and I in the last campaign went 
before the people of our State and defended the measure, and, 
while admitting that it is not perfect, we declared it to be the 
best tariff act ever enacted, and we had the satisfaction of 
being returned to this House by an increased majority of about 
5,000 over the majority we received in 1908, notwithstanding 
that was a presidential election. We each had a majority of 
more than 32,000 over our Democratic opponents. This shows 
what our people think of the Payne tariff law. They will be 
satisfied at least for the present if it is left alone. The Presi- 
dent, in his Winona speech, denominated it the best tariff law 
ever enacted, and certainly there was no reason to believe that 
he would suggest any legislation changing or affecting the agri- 
cultural schedule, at least not in advance of a report from the 
Tariff Board, or until there is evidence that the schedules are 
too high. In presenting this proposition, judging from the Presi- 
dent's speech at Springfield in February, he assumed that the 
tariff plank in the platform of the last Republican convention 
carried to its logical conclusion would lead to substantial free 
trade with Canada, and in his speech he said: 

With that In view, still adhering loyally ond sincerely to the 
ciples of protection where it is needed to maintain our importan 
dustries, I did not hesitate to give the widest latitude to the Secretary 
of State and the commissioners who represented this country in offering 
to Canada a reduction of duties on goods and products coming into 
this country from Canada in consideration of the establishment of the 
same duty, or freedom of duty, on similar goods going into Canada. 

He also said: 

The conditions of production and of manufacture in the United States 
and in Canada are substantially the same. 

In other words, he assumed that conditions here and in Can- 
ada are the same. In this he is in error, as can easily be demon- 
strated, but I will only briefly comment thereon. Owing to an 
advantage in the tariff the Canadian farmer can buy manufac- 
tured articles lower than can the American farmer; he also 
has an adyantage in cheaper land, cheaper farm labor, and, 
against our eastern farmers, a soil that does not require ferti- 
lization. The National Grange asserts that by official reports 
it is established that the average value of farm lands in Canada 
is less than one-half the value of lands in the United States, 
and that the wages of farm labor in this country are from 20 
to 25 per cent higher than in all of Canada except in the north- 
western Proyinces, where the wages are about the same as in 
our Northwestern States. 

We hear it said that wheat is not affected by the tariff and 
that the price is fixed by Liverpool. No one will deny but 
what there has been an average difference of 10 or 11 cents 
in the price of wheat in Minneapolis and Winnipeg in favor 
of Minneapolis, and it dropped to less than four when it was 
known that this treaty was in negotiation and to less than 2 
cents within a few weeks after the treaty was signed. My dis- 
tinguished friend from North Dakota [Mr. Hanna], who speaks 
from personal knowledge on the subject of the price of wheat, 
gives us the prices at Portal and North Portal, the two places 
being one and the same—Portal in North Dakota and North 
Portal in Canada, across the street. On December 31, 1910, 
the price of wheat on the North Dakota side was 86 cents, 
while on the Canada side it was 75 cents, a difference of 11 cents 
in fayor of the United States. That prices on farm products 
are high it is admitted, and yet not higher in proportion to 
labor and practically everything else. 

Mr. HANNA also gives us the prices paid on January 9, 10, and 
11, 1911, on barley and flax between points in North Dakota 
and Canada, only a short distance apart, and without repeating 
. all of the towns that he mentions I will simply compare Pem- 
bina, in North Dakota, and Emerson, in Canada. The price 
paid for barley on the dates named at Pembina was 67 cents; 
Emerson, 42 cents; flax, Pembina, $2.82; Emerson, $1.93. 

I want to briefly refer to the barley industry of this country 
and how it has developed since it was protected by a duty of 30 
cents per bushel, and show what an injustice it would be to the 
barley growers of the United States to take away from them 
that duty and compel them to grow barley in competition with 
Canada. 

In the report of the Tariff Board, submitted in response to 
Senate resolution of February 23, 1911, Senate Docnment No. 
849, on page 99, Table 15, it gives the production of barley and 
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farm prices in 1910, per bushel, in specified States, 
with Canada. The table is as follows: 


Barley—Production and farm price in 1910, per bushel, in specified States, 
compared with Canada. 


compared 


8 Average Farm 
Production. | yield per | price per 
acre, bushel. 
United States: Bushels. Bushels. 
Maine. oscewssesocesscesceusseses 248, 009 31.00 $0. 700 
New Hampshire 52,003 26.00 -770 
LA EET A T a E A 465, 000 31.00 659) 
New York 2,207,003 28. 30 709 
Michigan 1,742,000 26.00 550 
Wisconsin 22, 429, 000 25.90 649 
Minnesota 26, 985, 000 21.00 w 
P 15, 045, 000 29. 50 -5600 
ERa e e E Tr , 423, 5.50 50 
Poth PAKON Eeer arsa eee eeaee „ 18.20 510 
Monti 28.600 620 
Kol sses ntes arsts 162,227,000 | 22.40 | 57 
Canada: 

Prince Edward Island. 59,600 28.00 572 
Nova Scotia 264,000 30, 33 766 
New Brunswick 73, 000 35. 29 470 
Quebec........ 2, 547, 000 24. 49 713 
Ontario 209,727, 000 29. 75 533 
Manitoba 13, 826, 000 20.21 san 
Saskatchewan 3, 598, 000 26.18 358 
Alberta 3,953, 000 20.32 3383 
MOA se cacduyecsdse ( ( ss 45,147, 000 24. 62 474 


It will be noted that there is an average difference in price 
of 10 cents per bushel. The production in the United Stites, 
in round numbers, as shown by this table, is 162,000,000 
bushels, which is about double the production prior to the 
enactment of the Dingley law, putting on a duty of 30 cents a 
bushel. The Tariff Board confirms this statement, and I quote 
the following from page 105: 

Previous to 1897 the rate of duty on barley was 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 56 the law of 1897 this duty was changed to 30 cents a 

Under the former rate of duty there were arga importations 
of mney from Canada to the United States. In 1894 more than 
2,000,000 bushels were imported; in 1897, over 1,000,000 bushels. 
After the imposition of the duty of 30 cents per bushel the importa- 
tions dropped to somewhat more than 124,000 bushels, and In 1900 only 
2,420 bushels were imported. 

The price of barley in Canada is generally below the price in the 
United States. 

I would like some one to tell me how, in the face of these 
statistics and the statements of the Tariff Board, the enactment 
of this measure is not going to harm the farmers of the United 
States who are engaged in raising barley. Perhaps those who 
support this proposition can justify it on the grounds of lower 
prices. I presume they are concerned to cheapen the manufac- 
ture of beer, in order to increase the profits of the brewer, for 
certainly no one will contend that to cheapen barley 10 cents a 
bushel will affect the price of a glass of beer. 

We hear a great deal about lower prices. We had low prices 
from 1893 to 1897, but no one will say that anyone was bene- 
fited thereby. What difference does it make how low prices 
are if you have no money? A man when he is hungry must 
eat, and the price does not cut any figure if he has not the 
wherewith to buy a meal. I maintain that when prices are 
high prosperity usually prevails and there is little complaint 
of lack of money to buy with, and the people live better than 
ever before. Who, if anyone, is going to benefit if this measure 
is enacted into law? Principally the packing houses, the millers, 
the brewers, the large users of wood-pulp manufactures, and 
those who will directly profit by the transportation of Cana- 
dian farm products. I doubt if it will directly benefit the ulti- 
mate consumer, for in my judgment the tariff on food products 
is too small to directly affect the retail price. No one will say 
that 10 cents on a bushel of wheat will cheapen the price of a 
loaf of bread or even a sack of flour, and so by cheapening 
the price to the producer, if there is any gain, it is to the 
manufacturer and the middleman. 

I said that I represent an agricultural constituency and a 
thinking people. The American farmer generally thinks for 
himself, and I want to say to those who represent manufactur- 
ing and city constituents that before they strike down the 
small amount of protection that the farmers now enjoy they 
had better think twice, for there is likely to be retaliation, and 
you who believe in protection want to remember that you never 
would have had any McKinley law or any Dingley law and that 
the Payne law would not now be upon our statutes if it were 
not for the farmers of our country, 
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Mr. Chairman, the farmers of the Northwest, particularly in 
the States of Minnesota and North and South Dakota, have 
recently been holding conyentions in the different parts of 
those States and adopting resolutions showing what they think 
of this measure, and now that this debate is about to close, 
and before a vote is taken on this bill, it seems to me proper 
and appropriate that the farmers of the Northwest should be 


heard. Therefore in order that they may have that oppor- 
tunity, in order that this House may know their position, and 
in order that the country may know it, I send to the Clerk's 
desk and ask to have read a copy of the resolutions adopted by 
the farmers of Brown County, at Aberdeen, in my State, on 
Friday last, the resolutions being substantially the same as 
those adopted in mass conventions by the farmers of the other 
States that I have named. 
The-Clerk read as follows: 


We, the farmers and business men of Brown County, S. Dak., in 
mass meeting assembled, do most carnestly and sincerely protest against 
the ratification by Congress of the pending treaty with Canada in its 
present form. 

In doing so we nero announce and publish the following reasons: 

First. That the treaty is unfair, unjust. and discriminating against 
the agricultural interests of the United States, giving these interests 
practically nothing in_return for what it deprives them of. 

Second. That it will inure to the disadvantage, loss, and suffering 
of our producers without any prospect of cheaper manufactured products 
to the consumer. 

Third. That the remoyal of the duty on wheat will accrue solely to 
the benefit of the miller, that of barley to the brewer, that of flaxseed 
to the linseed mills, and that of live stock, hogs, poultry, and dairy 
preducts to the packers and middlemen, and while not benefiting the 
consumer will mean a great loss to the producers. 

Fourth. It creates an unfair competition, inasmuch as it will compel 
our farmers to compete in our own markets with cheaper-produced 

roducts of micen competitors. We contend that our home market 
langs in the first instance to our own citizens. 

Fifth. This pact, if agreed to, will retard and set back the progress 
toward a higher and better standard of farm life, which has become 
so noticeable during the recent prosperous times; it will tend to bring 
on again that struggle for existence, so well remembered by our pioneer 
farmers, a struggle in which many went under; it will lessen the 
opportunities for a better education of our farmers’ children, and thus 
encourage them in leaving the farm. 

Sixth. It will lessen the purchasing capacity of our American produc- 
ers to the extent of millions of dollars 9 by depriving them of a 
legitimate and fair price for their products. Ail of this will represent a 
corresponding loss to the commercial interests of our country, as the 
farmer's profit invariably finds its way into all the channels of trade. Our 
commercial and manufacturing ifterests stand to lose as much in this 
way as they will gain by the expansion of their business. 


FARMERS MAKE COUNTRY. 


Seventh. Our American farmers, by their thrift, energy, and frugality, 
have made this country what it is; they have made it possible for the 
great commercial interest to become wealthy and powerful; without the 
farmer this would have been impossible. In view of this our commercial 
interest should now stand by the farmer. To do otherwise lays them 
open to the charge of commercial greed and selfishness. 

Eighth. The term “reciprocity ” as applied to the Canadian treaty is 
a misnomer. Reciprocity means an equitable trade or exchange between 
two countries of products one country produces and the other docs not 
or which it produces only in insufficient quantities. We produce every- 
thing in this country that is produced in Canada. 

Ninth. It constitutes an agreement made secretly and without re- 

rd to any settled polices of our tarif laws. It means free trade for 

e farmer and protection for the manufacturer, and as such is dis- 
crimination in its rankest form. 

Tenth. That in trading off our home market of more than 90,000,000 
people, a market that is, and has been, abundantly supplied by our own 
producers, a market that has been built up by American thrift and fru- 
gality, and which, by every inherent right and heritage, belongs to our 
producers, for that of 8,000,000 Canadians, with its doubtful increased 
advantages to commercial and manufacturing interests, would not only 
be unfair and unjust to our own producers, but foolish and reprehensible. 

Eleventh. This proposed treaty, when divested of its sentimental 
features, can and will appeal only to those who are selfishly interested 
and who expect to gain thereby. As a whole, it will be a damage 
rather than a benefit to our country. We are opposed to its 3 In 
any form which puts agricultural products on the free list and protects 
manufactured interests, 

Twelfth. We repudiate the action of President Taft, large manufac- 
turing, chambers of commerce, and the management of the Great 
Northern Railway, in attemptin to force the so-called reciprocity 
agreement through Congress without giving the people at large an 
opportunity to give it duc consideration or to express their opinions. 

Ye regret exceedingly that the city press has failed to give publicity 
to both sides of this most important question. 


WILL NOT REDUCE LIVING COST. 


Thirteenth. The pipers pact would not reduce the cost of living. 
It would not benefit the laboring man, the mechanic, or artizan in the 
great cities, as the exorbitant prices paid by them for produce is not 
occasioned by the price reccived by the farmer, but is the result of the 
excessive E made by the railroads and middlemen, ‘The farmer 
only receives 35 per cent of the 1 6 — pald by the consumer, While the 
transportation companies and middlemen receive the other 65. 

Fourteenth. We hereby express our thanks to all those newspapers of 
our State who in this controversy have risen above considerations of 
selfishness and have defended farming interests against this threaten- 
ing danger, and we mention expressly the Aberdeen Daily News, and 
zi also 1 7 those citizens who have interested themselves in calling 
nis meeting. 

Fifteenth. We urge on all of our citizens who are in favor of fair 
play and equality before the law to continuous and effective agi- 
ation against this treaty. 

Sixteenth. That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States and to each of our Senators and Representatives 
in the Congress. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, it is evl- 
dent that this measure will pass this House, but let it pass 
unassisted by Republican votes and be understood that it is 
Democratic doctrine. I appeal to the Republican member- 
ship of this body to stand loyally by the principle of pro- 
tection which hitherto has been applied by Republican ad- 
ministrations to American industries without discrimina- 
tion as to class, Let us keep fath now with the American 
farmer, who has been the bulwark of the Nation since the 
foundation of the Government and without whose allegiance no 
Republican administration ever was inaugurated at the National 
Capital. Our defeat will be but temporary if we reniain true to 
Republican policies, policies that haye made the Nation great 
beyond the dreams of prophets. Let us on this side of the 
House realize that dishonor can come to us in defeat only to 
the extent of our acceptance of this strange faith. Those who 
stand faithful in this trial will retain their self-respect and in 
the near future will form the nucleus of an inyincible party 
that will again carry the Republican banner to victory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


Mr. DAYIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I regret that only a 
few minutes’ time has been allotted to me to discuss this great 
question which is now before the House. Had I been permitted 
to enter into this discussion earlier, the limited time now given 
me would have been more appropriate, for I should not have 
desired to have said as much as I now feel like doing, for as 
each day and hour goes by many facts and statements are made, 
wholly or partially true. On the other hand, much misinfor- 
mation has been spread upon the records. Hence to even do the 
subject partial justice would require hours instead of minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in what I shall say I shall endeavor, as far 
as possible, to refrain from indulging in any statements of a 
partisan nature. This proposed legislation deals with matters 
that are purely nonpartisan, for it is a subject in which the 
American people as a whole are vitally interested. Much has 
been said during this discussion on both sides of the Chamber 
as to who is responsible for the initiation and the continued 
insistence of this legislation. Aside from any political advan- 
tage to be obtained therefrom or any responsibility therefor, 
be it a Republican or Democratic measure, it is immaterial, as 
far as its beneficial or nonbeneficial qualities to the American 
people as a whole are concerned. While it is a fact that this 
measure during the last session of Congress was presented to 
us by our esteemed President and was reported to the House 
by 2 Republican Ways and Means Committee and passed by 
this branch of Congress while the majority was Republican, 
yet it failed of ultimate passage. Now it comes before us from 
a Democratic source, reported by a Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee, and indorsed by the majority party as a 
caucus measure. On our side of the Chamber there is a great 
division of sentiment as to its merits, and with less division on 
the Democratic side. Be it Democratic or Republican, to my 
mind it is manifestly unjust, and wherever the votes come from, 
North or South, East or West, Democratic, Republican, or 
Socialist, {f this so-called reciprocity measure is enacted into 
law, I believe it ought to be named the legislative mistake of 
1911. I predict that every man who votes for it will in the 
future regret that he did so. 

All of our great leaders haye designated and proclaimed reci- 
procity as a trade agreement between foreign countrics in non- 
competing products. That is, products that are indigenous to 
one country and not to the other. In no instance haye I been 
able to find where free trade between two countries in the same 
products was ever considered or designated as reciprocity. 
This pact or trade agreement is chiefly confined to agricultural 
products between the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States upon a free-trade basis. Hence, our farmers are asked to 
compete with the farmer of the great Dominion lying imme- 
diately to the north. 

The great industries of our country have been fostered and 
built up under the protective system for more than 50 years. 
At this time in nearly all the manufacturing industries we are 
equal to, if not greater, than any in the world. Originally our 
industries were small and needed protection against the older 
countries of Europe, and the great majority of our people 
cheerfully granted this aid. The agriculturist and the profes- 
sional man, the clerk and the laborer were of one mind, believ- 
ing it to be better to convert the raw material into the finished 
product within our own borders than pay for transportation to 
and from the foreign factory. By this protective system we have 
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been enabled to pay the laborer in our factory just wages, thus en- 
abling him to purchase the produce of the farm ata living price, 

For many years our farmers have been told that with the 
increase of our manufacturing industries and the many work- 
men who would be employed that the time would come when 
consumption on this continent would equal the production of 
their farms and thus they would greatly profit thereby. That 
doctrine has proyen true. At this time the production of the 
farm is very little, if any, in excess of home consumption. 
Heretofore while the tariff schedules show that a high pro- 
tective duty was placed upon the cereal and live-stock pro- 
duction of the farm, yet until recently the direct benefit to 
the farmer was only negligible, for he had no competitor. 
Within the past few years, however, our neighbor on the north, 
with his vast area of fertile land, is producing millions of 
bushels of all kinds of grains and great herds of live stock, 
This Canadian production is also at greatly reduced cost. While 
the cost of labor is comparatively equal, yet the value of the 
farm lands is hardly one-half in Canada to that of our own, 
while the production per acre, owing to the newness and fertil- 
ity of soil, is about one-third greater, 

Let us examine as to the magnitude and quality of our 
Canadian competitor. There are five great fertile Provinces 
in Canada, any one of which is almost equal in area to four or 
five of our Middle West States. I shall describe only three 
of them, howeyer. Manitoba has 27,000,000 acres of as fine 
tillable land as any on this continent. Saskatchewan, with its 
total area of over 160,000,000 acres, has 86,826,200 acres of 
tillable land surpassed by none, while Alberta has 100,000,000 
acres of the same kind of land. The average production of 
wheat per acre during the year 1909 in all of these three 
Provinces was 21.1 bushels; that of the United States for the 
same year was 15.8 bushels per acre. Thus it appears from 
these figures that the productive quality of the Canadian land 
is much greater than our own. This same ratio of productive- 
ness applies to the yield of barley, oats, and flax, while the 
value of the land per acre is almost double in the United States 
as compared with Canada, There is but one conclusion—the 
American farmer can not successfully compete with his Cana- 
dian neighbor. But one result can follow—the Canadian land 
must raise in value or the American land must decline. Probably 
one will go up and the other down, to the great detriment of our 
people and the advantage of our neighbor. The statistician and 
the expert in figuring percentages inform us that the Canadian 
in the past has produced very little compared to us; but let us 
examine into the truth of this assertion. The Canadian crop 
of wheat in 1909, in round numbers, was 167,000,000 bushels, 
grown upon about 8,000,000 acres of land. The total yield of 


oats for that year was 353,466,000 bushels; barley, 55,398,000 
bushels; and flax, 2,232,000 bushels. To show the rapidity 
with which the cereals of the Canadian farmer in the Province 
of Saskatchewan alone have advanced in the total yield, I will 
118 5 an the Recor, with permission of the House, the follow- 
ng table: 


Growth of wheat production, Saskatchewan. 


Flax. 


2, 589, 352 
4) 448, 700 


It may be interesting to note that in this Province, in 1898, 
with only a very small portion of its land under cultivation, 
there was raised only 4,780,000 bushels of wheat. Eleven years 
later, with only about 12 per cent of her occupied land under 
cultivation, there was raised over 90,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The increase from 1908 to 1909 was nearly 40,000,000 bushels, 
The increase in the yield of oats from 1908 to 1909 in this 
Province, in round numbers, was 57,000,000 bushels. 

Without reading this schedule, I call the attention of the 
House and country to it, that it may be seen how rapidly pro- 
duction in Canada is increasing. Should this proposed measure 
become a law and the Canadians be given the great advantages 
of our home market, it would be folly to assert that this ratio 
of increase in production would not continue. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the free-trade competition that we are 
tendering to our agriculturists. We are asking them to share 
with the stranger the market which they have built up by over 


a hundred years of sacrifice and toil. We say to the Canadian: 
Enter into this paradise, with your immense area of cheaper 
and more fertile Jands, and reap the reward which should be- 
long to our own people, without price. I for one, Mr. Chair- 
man, can not subscribe to this doctrine. 

The section of the country from which I come and the district 
I represent is in the spring-wheat, barley, and oats belt of 
the great Northwest. It is sometimes designated as the home 
of the No. 1 hard and No. 1 northern wheat. My own State of 
Minnesota is the banner wheat-producing State of the Union. 
This Northwestern section can have only one competitor, and 
that is the Dominion of Canada, for that is the only other terri- 
tory on this continent where this most excellent quality of 
grain is grown. It is frequently asserted on the floor of this 
House that Liverpool fixes the price of our grain, and especially 
of wheat. This I deny. The price of this wheat is now and 
always has been fixed at Minneapolis and Duluth, Minneapolis 
being the largest primary wheat market in the world and its 
flouring mills the greatest. Liverpool does at times have a 
tendency to fix the price upon a considerable portion of the 
winter wheat and other soft grades of wheat raised in the 
United States. 

But for the No. 1 northern and No. 1 hard spring wheat it 
never has and never will, unless perchance it does after the 
passage and enactment into law of the measure now under con- 
sideration. Without wearying the House with voluminous sta- 
tistics I assert that for many years past the price on this grade 
of wheat has been higher in Minneapolis than in Winnipeg or 
Port Arthur on an average of at least 10 cents per bushel. Fre- 
quently during many years the differences in price has been as 
great as 15 cents. Again, I am informed that the distance from 
Winnipeg to Liverpool is about 500 miles nearer than from 
Minneapolis to Liverpool, with equal rail and water transporta- 
tion facilities. Such being the case, if Liverpool fixes the price 
and Liverpool is the destination for the surplus grain of Canada, 
why is it that the Minneapolis and Duluth price is from 10 to 15 
cents per bushel higher? Why is it that all along the border 
line between Canada and the United States at every point where 
wheat is purchased the Canadian price is from 9 to 15 cents per 
bushel lower than on the American side? I assert that this 
difference in price did exist just prior to the day when this 
Canadian reciprocity agreement was submitted to the House for 
its consideration on January 26, 1911. At many points where 
this difference in price existed the distance between them was 
only from 2 to 30 miles. 

Mr. Chairman, in proof of my statement I shall insert in the 
Record a statement showing comparative prices in wheat and 
barley in the United States and Canada. 

Comparative prices of wheat and barley in United States and Canada. 


WHEAT, 
Name of town | Price | x; Price | Differ-| Dis- Tariff 
Date. in United per 8 n| per |mcein | tance | per 
States. bushel. bushel | price. | apart. | bushel. 
1910. Miles 
Dec, 31 | Kermit $0.90 Estevan.......] $0.76] $0.14 15 $0. 25 
-97 Emerson 82 15 4 25 
90 Gretna 81 15 2 +25 
90 | North Portal.“ 75 15 (0) +25 
96 | Haskett....... 83 13 6 25 
. 9¹ 81 10 15 25 
90 TI +13 4 +25 
91 . 8¹ 10 «25 
31 89 75 14] 0) -25 
1.00 | Colter... 85 15 15 225 
1.00 | Lyleton. .S4 16 20 25 
1. 00 alita... e 80 14 30 25 
-96 | Bolssevan - 86 10 15 +25 
.90 | Cartwright. 77 13 25 
91 Lyleton 78 13 5 25 
92 | Boscurvis..... 75 17 15 25 


Just across line. 


1911. 


This statement was conipiled by Senator McCumner, of North 
_Dakota, the figures having been obtained by him from responsi- 
ble parties at the points designated and indicating the actual 
cash price paid for wheat on the days mentioned, é 
I wish particularly to call attention to that portion of the 
schedule pertaining to Portal and North Portal, showing the 
comparative prices on both wheat and barley, Portal and 
North Portal being a village on the border line between Canada 
and the United States. North Portal is on the Canadian side 
aiid Portal on the American side, with only a street dividing 
them. On December 31, 1910, the price of wheat in Portal was 
90 cents per bushel, and on the same day the same wheat in 
North Portal was 75 cents per bushel, a difference of 15 cents. 
You will notice that this difference of about 15 cents per bushel 
exists between all the points mentioned in the schedule. Does 
Liverpool fix the price? 

Mr. Chairman, the message of our President and the bill 
under discussion was submitted to Congress January 26, 1911. 
On that date the price of this grade of wheat in Minneapolis 
was $1.04§ per bushel, and in Winnipeg on the same day it was 
944 cents. Two days after, on January 28, 1911, the price of 
this grade of wheat in Winnipeg went up 14 cents a bushel, and 
in Minneapolis it went down 5 cents a bushel. The cause as- 
signed for this sudden change was noted in the Minneapolis 
Journal as due to the possibility of this reciprocity bill being 
pissed. A few days later in these same markets the Minne- 
polis price went down to 988 cents and the Winnipeg price 
remained virtually stationary. On February 11, and after about 
a 10-cent decline in the Minneapolis market, the Minneapolis 
Journal, which reports the daily proceedings of the market, 
stated: 

This decline has put the United States nearer an export basis, but 
still further declines will be necessary to allow this country to enter 
the European markets with any profit, and many of the local traders 
of the chamber of commerce predict that domestic prices would con- 
tinue to decline until this country was put on an export basis. 

Mr. Chairman, this is what this form of reciprocity means to 
the farmers of the Northwest, who are producers of this grade 
of wheat. All that I have said with reference to wheat applies 
with equal force, if not greater, to barley. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a common statement outside of this Cham- 
ber that one of the great blessings which the farmer will re- 
ceive under the provisions of this pact is free lumber. In my 
limited time I shall not attempt to fully discuss the provisions 
‘in regard to lumber in this bill. In brief, I will say that the 
duty upon partly finished or finished lumber is somewhat re- 
duced, while rough boards are placed on the free list. This can 
be of little benefit to the farmer, since unfinished boards are 
used by him in small quantities only. His house is constructed 
chiefly of finished lumber. The difference in weight is consid- 
erable, the finished product being scarcely more than three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, while the rough board is a full 
inch. Hence the item of freight is so considerable that very 
little of it would be imported any considerable distance. It 
might be imported from Canada to the nearest American mill 
free and there finished by planing and otherwise, and then sold 
to the American consumer under the tariff schedule of rates 
prescribed for that grade. I am unable to see how the Ameri- 
can consumer can possibly receive any benefit from the removal 
of the tariff on rough boards. 

Mr. Chairman, right here I will digress a moment from the 
subject I have been attempting to discuss. During the discus- 
sion this afternoon a friend of mine on this floor, in a serious 
but friendly manner, somewhat criticized me as to my ideas 
on the subject of protection, and particularly called attention 
to a controversy between myself and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrowin] concerning free lumber. During that 
controversy the gentleman from North Carolina asked me if I 
yoted for free lumber at the time our recent tariff bill was 
under discussion. Upon my informing him that I did and that 
I should do so again if opportunity presented, the gentleman from 
North Carolina stated that he yoted for free lumber and would 
do so again. Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the vote I east for 
free lumber and trust that I may be given the opportunity to 
do so again, for I firmly believe that the lumbering interests 
of this country do not at this time need any protection. 

In this connection I wish to say that the States of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin a few years ago had immense quantities of very 
fine pine and other timber suitable for manufacture of lumber, 
und there still remains considerable. We have many of the 
finest and best equipped sawmills in the country, Minneapolis 
being at one time the great lumbering center of the United 
States. In my State we have some of the leading lumbermen, 
and I mention in this connection the names of Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser, Thomas Shevlin, C. A. Smith, and T. B. Walker. I am 
informed that these men are among the leading manufacturers 
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of lumber and stumpage owners in the United States. I speak 
of them for the purpose of showing that by reason of the con- 
ditions surrounding them and aided by a high protective tariff 
they succeeded admirably in their enterprises. I do not know 
the opinion at this time of any of these gentlemen on the sub- 
ject of the lumber tariff, whether they all desire its retention 
or not, yet Mr. Shevlin has expressed himself on the subject 
recently and has stated that he did not think that any further 
protection on lumber was needed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, believing that Mr. Shevlin is correct, 
and according to my settled convictions on the subject of a 
protective tariff, that it should be withdrawn whenever and 
wherever it is unnecessary, I therefore voted against further 
protection, and shall continue to do so in the future until cou- 
ditions change materially from what they are at present. 

Mr. Chairman, my people and myself were among the carly 
pioneers in the great State of Minnesota. Aside from a few 
small cities and villages along the border the great interior was 
one vast wilderness of timber and prairie land occupied almost 
solely by the Indians. Our settlement was made near the cen- 
ter of this magnificent area in the timber belt. I know per- 
sonally the hardships and trials of a pioneer on a timber 
farm. For more than 50 years these farmers haye worked 
unceasingly from early morn until Jate at night in order to 
subdue nature, build up their farms, and make a home for 
themselves and families. ‘To-day they are enjoying the fruits 
of their labor. 

I will venture the assertion concerning the farmers of the 
Middle West and the great Northwest who went upon their 
farms 50 or 75 years ago that if you will estimate their services 
at 50 cents a day and the sérvices of the housewife and grown 
sons and daughters at 25 cents per day, their total earnings 
would greatly exceed the present value of their farms. They 
own their farms simply and solely because they haye worked un- 
ceasingly all the day and part of the night, and thus have im- 
proved their farm and home, and to-day they are beginning to 
reap the reward for their labor. The great home market is 
and ought to remain their market, and not given over with- 
out compensation to the stranger across the border. 

My friend the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] is in 
favor of this bill and asserts that the farmers of his State are 
prosperous and desire its enactment into law. Mr. Chairman, 
the farmers of Oklahoma haye only recently occupied their 
land and under the most favorable condition, It is only within 
the past few years that they began the arduous task of devel- 
oping their farm and building their home. From the very 
first—and I am glad it is so—they enjoyed this splendid home 
market which had been provided for them many years before, 
and they are now reaping the speedy benefit of what their prede- 
cessors in adjoining States had worked for generations to 
build up. It is only within the Jast few years that the grain 
and stock raiser in the United States had any competitor. The 
Canadian competitor had not developed. Until this recent de- 
velopment and enormous production became manifest, the pro- 
tection accorded the farmer by our tariff laws was of negligi- 
ble value, yet he was informed, and I believe correctly so, that 
the building up of the manufacturing industries would ulti- 
mately be of great benefit to him, for the reason that it would 
give him a sure and more profitable market for his grains and 
live stock. Now the time has come when that condition has 
arrived. In fact, consumption in the United States about 
equals production. It is proposed in this bill to strip the farm- 
ers of all protection whatever, force him backward, open up 
this great market to the stranger, while he is compelled to sell 
his product in the cheapest market and purchase the product 
of the factory in the highest. 

This, my friend, is unjust, inequitable, and to my mind 
wholly unwarranted. I shall never vote for such a measure. 

Some of my political friends have come to me and said, 
“Davis, you have been talking for revision of the tariff down- 
ward.” I responded, “ Yes; and always have been since the day 
of my election to Congress.” They then said, Why do you pro- 
pose to vote against this measure, because it certainly is a re- 
vision downward, and it is an entering wedge for further re- 
vision downward?” ‘True, it is an entering wedge, but is this 
the proper time and proper place to force an entering wedge? 
More than 50 years ago the East, the manufacturing section, 
began its very successful enterprises under a high protective 
tariff system. It has reaped rich benefits therefrom. Now that 
the farmers are just beginning to receive a part of this benefit, 
it is proposed to strike them down and enter the wedge and 
crush those who have received the least from this system. Yes, 
my friends, I believe in this entering wedge, but why net begin 
in such schedules as the woolen, cotton, sugar, steel, and other 
related ones? Give to the farmer cheaper clothing, cheaper 
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building materials, cheaper fuel, at the same time you are 
demanding of him cheaper food products. Thus you will benefit 


the great mass of the producers and consumers alike. But, 
Say, our Democratic friends, we propose to follow tùis reci- 
procity measure by another placing many articles of consump- 
tion for the benefit of the consumer on the free list. That 
sounds well, and if it could be accomplished, in my judgment, it 
would be well. Yet the discussion thus far has revealed the fact 
that our Democratic friends and all assert the great improba- 
bility of the passage of this other measure. While it may pass 
this branch of the Congress, yet obstacles apparently unsur- 
mountable probably will defeat it during the life of the Sixty- 
second Congress. Hence I pause and shall not vote for the 
bill under discussion or any similar measure until conditions 
warrant the belief of the passage of the other. 

When this trade agreement was presented by the President to 
the Congress during the last session of the Sixty-first Congress, 
considerable stress was laid in the message accompanying it 
upon the necessity of lessening the cost of food products to the 
consumer. In fact, that was the main consideration assigned 
for urging the passage of this bill. From the context of the 
message the President assumes that while the consumer would 
be much benefited yet the producer of grains and live stock 
would not be injured. 

It is difficult to comprehend how the consumer can be fur- 
nished a cheaper food unless some one produces and sells it 
cheaper. While it is very apparent that the cheap land of 
Canada can and does produce food products in greater quan- 
tity per acre and at less cost than the American farm, yet it 
has not been shown that the consumer will receive any benefit. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that while the farmer in 
the two countries must sell his produce on equal terms in 
a free-trade market, the manufacturer of flour still retains 
a high protective duty. The 44 bushels of wheat which enters 
into the manufacture of a barrel of flour, after it becomes 
flour, the miller is protected in at the rate of 50 cents a barrel. 
While the farmer’s fat cattle must be sold in this cheap com- 
petitive market, yet the meat therefrom in the hands of the 
American packer receives the benefit of 11 cents per pound 
when dealing with the consumer. Such is the case with all 
other products of the farm. In all instances the interest of 
the manufacturer is highly protected, to the disadvantage of 
the consumer, while the producer of live stock and grains must 
sell in the cheapest market, to his loss, which in no way bene- 
fits the consumer. Many examples might be given showing that 
the farmer receives very little benefit, even under existing con- 
ditions, from the high price paid by the consumer. For ex- 
ample, at present prices throughout the United States the farm- 
er's wheat nets him about 80 cents a bushel. The flour from 
this bushel’ of wheat will make at least 60 loaves of bread, 
which retails to the consumer at 5 cents a loaf, showing that 
the consumer has to pay $3 for what the farmer receives but 
80 cents. A bushel of oats, for which the farmer receives 
from 30 to 35 cents, will make 23 packages of Quaker Oats, 
which retails to the consumer at 10 cents per package, or $2.30. 

Mr. J. R. Cahill, an investigator for the labor department of the 
Board of Trade, London, England, came to this country to in- 
yestigate cost of living. After visiting several of our large 
cities and before his departure he stated that he found that the 
consumers in this country paid 5 cents for a 14-ounce loaf of 
bread, while in London a 64-ounce loaf retailed for 10 cents, 
the London loaf being made out of American flour. Thus the 
fact is apparent that the middlemen, including the miller and 
retailer and the baker, should not be overlooked in our effort 
to lessen the cost of food products to the consumer. I might 
cite many instances as showing that the price paid the farmer 
is very small compared to that paid by the consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this measure for another 
good reason. Ever since the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862 
the Federal Treasury has materially assisted in the establish- 
ment of agricultural colleges and experiment stations in every 
State in the Union. In addition thereto each State has contrib- 
uted immense sums to educate the agriculturists in scientific 
farming. Our great Department of Agriculture, with all its 
ramifications—which, in my judgment, is the greatest depart- 
ment of our Goyernment—employs thousands of scientists and 
spends millions of money annually to further the science of 
agriculture. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been appro- 
priated by the National and State Governments in furthering 
agricultural education. While this system was inaugurated by 
the Federal Government, yet the various States have re- 
sponded nobly, and are continuing to do so. Increased agri- 
cultural production of superior quality is of the greatest con- 
sideration. Its benefits are numerous and manifold. The 
building up of the home in rural communities, dignifying the 


labor of the farm, so that it becomes a science, adds to the 
health, wealth, prosperity, and manhood of the yeomanry, aside 
from generally benefiting our entire population. Again, it is 
apparent to all that the congested population of our larger cities 
is an actual menace to the welfare of our country. The best 
solution of this problem is to keep our agricultural population 
in the highest possible state of prosperity and happiness. This 
can not be done by the enactment of the legislation contem- 
plated by this bill. In my judgment this proposed legislation 
would defeat the very object for which the Department of Agri- 
culture, schools and colleges of agriculture, and experiment 
stations were established. Should this legislation be enacted, 
the slogan Back to the farm“ or “ Remain on the farm” would 
lose its force. Depreciate the value of the land and the price 
of the products therefrom and inevitably the migration from 
country to city will greatly increase. 

Our President in his message has alluded to the sentimental 
side of this proposed legislation. The Canadian is pictured in 
glowing terms. It is urged that this proposed agreement should 
be entered into because of the Canadian's racial affinity to us as 
well as his proximity to our border. His temperamental and 
social similarity and kindly feeling toward us is put forward 
as a further argument for the enactment of this measure. 

No standing army need guard our borders against him, no 
battleships’need float the great inland seas that divide us; but, 
on the contrary, we should welcome and invite him to enter 
our land and partake of this great home market without price. 
This, to my mind, is unjust to our own people, and furnishes 
no reason for the passage of this bill. I assert and believe that 
while the Canadian is peaceably disposed and one whom we 
should at all times treat kindly and justly, yet, at the same 
time, the welfare of our own people should be uppermost in 
our minds. I do not understand that by this legislation we 
propose to make him one of us, for he belongs to another na- 
tion. His Government is a monarchy. His allegiance is to his 
King, and not to our Government or its institutions. His 
allegiance binds him to give preference to the British Crown, 
and while he will accept our hospitality and the great benefit 
which he will derive from this proposed legislation, he will be 
a stranger to us in all things governmental. 

I am strongly opposed to this bill and shall yote against it. 
Yet, if it must become a law—which seems probable—then I 
trust that a divine Providence who shapes the destinies of na- 
tions may so use this so-called reciprocity treaty, this entering 
wedge, to further amalgamate these two countries and eventu- 
ally make them one, with but one flag—the Stars and Stripes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Minnesota proceeds, I desire to suggest that this debate has 
now been proceeding since last Friday, and I am wondering 
whether we could not prevail upon the gentlemen who are man- 
aging the enterprise to take the committee into their confidence 
as to when a vote may be expected. It seems to me that that 
is a proper inquiry to make at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am in hopes that we 
can take the bill up under the five-minute rule at 3 o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is it the design of the gentleman to con- 
clude debate to-night? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say candidly to the gentleman 
that I have had an understanding with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] to close the general debate, except 
the closing speeches, to-night, and that to-morrow, when the 
closing speeches are made, we will then take it up under the 
five-minute rule for consideration. 

Mr. KENDALL. What time this evening will the committce 
rise? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am willing to let the debate go on. I 
hope we will get through by 6 o'clock. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I think it is proper for me 
to say to the gentleman that if the committee continues after 6 
o’clock a quorum of the committee ought to be present. 

Mr. JAMES. I would suggest to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the proceedings 
are by unanimous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, by unanimous consent 
I will say to the gentleman that I have tried to be very liberal 
with that side of the House. I have not only yielded to the 
other side of the House, but I have yielded to gentlemen on 
that side of the House who were in favor of the bill. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has had considerably more time 
than we have had, and I was in hopes, as the debate has run 
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for many, many hours longer than it was allowed to run when 
it was before the House at the last session, that the gentle- 
man would allow it to run longer without interruption in order 
that as many Members may have an opportunity to get in as 
possible. 

Mr. KENDALL. I think no possible complaint can be made 
against the gentleman from Alabama with respect to time al- 
lowed for discussion. The only thing in the matter to me is this, 
that where the discussion is so general, that a quorum of the 
committee ought to be present to hear the arguments—that is, 
after 6 o'clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I regret very much if the gentleman 
sees proper by reason of no quorum here to cut off any Mem- 
ber’s privilege to be heard, but the responsibility will then rest 
with him and not with me. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, that is not my proposition 
at all. here is no need of haste with reference to concluding 
this discussion and limiting men to two, three, or five minutes 
and from the clamor for opportunity to discuss this bill. I think 
we ought to take another day. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, the complaint heretofore made 
by gentlemen on that side of the House was that they had not 
had time enough to debate questions up for consideration. Now 
the complaint is because they have too much. 

Mr. KENDALL. Not at all. The-gentleman, with his usual 
obtuseness, fails to understand the substance of my complaint, 
What I am suggesting is that these arguments are of impor- 
tance to the country and there ought to be a quorum to listen 
to them. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman, with his usual desire to make 
complaint when there is nothing to complain about, is pursuing 
his old course. 

Mr. DALZELL. As this matter is proceeding by unanimous 
consent, I desire to say that, as debates go in this House, the 
gentleman from Alabama has been exceedingly fair from the 
beginning to the end of this debate. [Applause.] He has not 
only been fair, but he has been generous in this respect, that 
while he believes it to be the wish of his side of the IIouse, 
which is in the majority, to close this debate substantially to- 
night, he has permitted the people whom I represent to continue 
until each of them has had an opportunity to be heard, even 
though slightly, and if there is any complaint to be made, as I 
have no doubt there is complaint being made, the complaint is 
due to me for my distribution of the time on this side, in which 
I have endeayored to be as fair as circumstances would permit. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
rise? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise to inquire 
what arrangement has been made with regard to extension of 
remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. Permission was given in the House to all 
persons who have spoken to extend their remarks. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] is recognized for 15 
minutes, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill 
because I regard it as a very unjust and unfair bill from the 
standpoint of the people for whom I especially speak, and it is 
also unfair and unjust in other particulars as relates to the 
whole people of the United States. My district is specially in- 
terested in this, and we think we know something about the 
facts embraced in this agreement, or this arrangement, because 
my district, on the northern boundary, joins Ontario and Mani- 
toba. I have lived within a short distance of that line for more 
than 80 years, and have observed the difference in the conditions 
of employment and of production and prices on both sides of the 
line. I will not take time to go into a discussion of the proposi- 
tion which has been advanced here by some of the alleged friends 
of the farmers that the prices of wheat are just as high in 
Canada as in the United States. I know absolutely from per- 
sonal knowledge and experience that it is not so. They are mis- 
taken, and there has been a difference on this side fo the ad- 
vantage of the farmers on wheat alone of more than 10 cents a 
bushel, and sometimes a great deal more, for many, many years. 

I do not think we can take the time here to analyze the rea- 
sons for this, ‘The principal reason is that the wheat that we 
raise in the Northwestern and boundary States is spring wheat, 
is hard wheat, and that is principally consumed in the United 
States to mix with other kinds of wheat so as to make a more 
valuable and strong flour for bread making, and it commands a 
higher price than soft wheat, and, therefore, commands a price 
that is very much above the price at Liverpool. 

I will say, further, that it seems to me that this bill is un- 
fair to the people at large, to the consumer in eyery occupation 
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of life. It is strange to me that the Democratic Party has not 
discovered that they are on the wrong track so far as legislation 
for tariff reform is concerned in this instance. They are, so to 
speak, trying to reduce the tariff by raising it, for the reason 
that in this bill you are taking away the duty on the raw 
material, the price of which was higher by reason of a pro- 
tected market at home, and you do not remove the manufac- 
turer’s differential, or you very slightly change it. 

Now, it is self-evident that there are two ways of increasing 
the protection of the manufacturer by changing customs duties. 
One is by leaving the duty as it is on the manufactured article 
and reducing the duty on the imported raw material; the other 
by raising the duty on the finished article while leaving un- 
changed the duty on the raw material. When I first came here 
it was at the beginning of the Fifty-eighth Congress. An extra 
session was called by the President to ratify the Cuban treaty. 
And I want to say right here that that was a treaty and not a 
pact or agreement which has no authority or yalidity in law. 
It was a treaty ratified by two-thirds of the Senate and printed 
in the statute books of the country, and we were called upon 
to put that into execution by proper revenue laws. 

The Democrats were led by Mr. Jonn SHARP WILLIAMS and 
Mr. De Armond. It was my first experience in this House, and 
I remember it as if it were yesterday. What was the motion 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? Why, to amend the bill, to 
carry the treaty into effect. But here you say this “pact” 
can not be amended. What was the amendment then proposed? 
It was to wipe out the differential of the Sugar Trust, which 
amounted to 1} of a mill per pound—12} cents upon 100 pounds. 
And they alleged in forcible and eloquent speeches that that 
123 cents on 100 pounds was the cause of the great monopoly, 
the Sugar Trust, having a strangle hold upon the Republican 
Party, and if we could wipe out the refiner’s differential we 
would liberate the people of the United States from the grasp of 
the sugar monopoly. What a change has come over the spirit of 
our dreams! The leader of the Democratic Party comes up here 
now and proposes a differential of $1.25 a hundred, or 1} cents 
a pound, on beef and removes the duty entirely upon the raw 
material, Why, if it had been suggested to the Democratic. floor 
leader at that time that we were to take off this duty on raw 
sugar entirely, thereby making the entire duty flow into the 
pockets of the Sugar Trust, he would have justly said that we 
were candidates for an insane asylum. And yet here is a 
proposition that is more than ten times as bad, because the dif- 
ferential is increased from 123 cents per 100 pounds to $1.25 
per 100 pounds on raw material absolutely free. Have you ever 
thought of that? The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] struck the keynote when he said this raised the duties of 
the Payne bill. Of course it does. It does not do it directly, 
but indirectly, by removing the duty on raw material all around. 

And you do not seem to know it yet. I would like to have 
somebody debate the merits of this bill and answer this, because 
I have not heard any discussion of it on the floor so far. The 
carcass of a steer on the hoof, say, weighs 1,200 pounds, and 
when dressed it weighs 800 pounds. It costs $1 to slaughter 
that in the slaughterhouse. You can hire it done for that 
price. And here is a differential to the manufacturer of $10— 
1,000 per cent—10 times more than the total cost of production, 
What are you thinking about? 

This bill was never prepared in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It must have been prepared by some amateur clerks 
up in the department. Who can tell how many jokers there 
are in it? But the thing goes on. It is not meat alone. There 
is flour, as has been pointed out. There is 50 cents a barrel 
on flour, and the total tariff on the raw material is wiped off. 
And so it is with barley. The brewer gets his barley free, as 
does the maltster, but there is a duty on the beer and the malt. 
The effect of this is not to reduce duties, but to raise them, and 
you build a tariff wall around the manufacturers who are or- 
ganizing trusts a mile high—higher than it has ever been before. 
It is a reward for combination, monopolistic combination, by the 
strength of which it is sought to rob the ultimate consumer in 
every walk of life. Cheap food, cheaper cost of living! Free 
raw material with duties on the finished product is revision 
downward, not for the consumer but for the trusts at the ex- 
pense of the Treasury. You are tying us hand and foot and 
delivering us over to the meat trust and the flour trust and 
Say other trust in the country. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] . 

Now, there is one remarkable thing that I have noticed in 
this debate, and that is that there is a dispute between gentle- 
men on that side and on this side as to whether this is a Re- 
publican or a Democratic measure. Why, bless your soul, it 
is neither one nor the other. It has all the faults of protection 
gone mad and of destructive free trade. It is the Democratic 
donkey, tail end first, and the rear end of the Republican ele- 
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phant. [Laughter and applause.] That is what it is. It has 
all the faults of both sides and none of the merits. [Laughter.] 

A great deal has been said to the effect that we can not 
amend or change this bill because, as has been said, it is a pact. 
There is something sacred about the word “ pact.’ What is 
this agreement? Has anybody signed it? No. It is a yerbal 
agreement, and the Canadian minister writes, “That is my un- 
derstanding,” and our Secretary of State says, “ Yes; that is 
right; that is my understanding.” It is not an instrument in 
writing, and yet they come in here and say it is so sacred that 
you can not change it by crossing a “t” or dotting an “i.” 

It is said in the Jetter of the Canadian ministers to the Sec- 
retary of State, “It is agreed that the desired tariff changes 
shall not take the formal shape of a treaty but that the Gov- 
ernments of the two countries will use their utmost efforts to 
bring about such changes by concurrent legislation at Washing- 
ton and Ottawa.” Both the President and the ministers knew 
that there could be no treaty because the treaty power—the 
President and two-thirds of the Senate—would not agree to any 
such proposition. Now while I contend that the action of the 
President in agreeing to use his “utmost efforts” to secure this 
legislation was outside and beyond the limitations of the Con- 
stitution which yests the legislative power in Congress and re- 
quires that all bills raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives, yet I admit that the Canadian ministers 
were differently situated as to their Government, and for this 
reason: They, like Great Britain, are under the parliamentary 
system where there is almost complete merger of executive and 
legislative power in the House of Commons. The premier is 
a member and leader of the House, and virtually chief executive 
at the same time. The ministers of the Canadian Government 
who occupy this dual position might with propriety make this 
agreement, while on account of our Constitutional limitations 
the President seems to be without legal authority to do so. 

While the President may recommend to our consideration such 
measures as he shall“ judge necessary and expedient,” he may 
not use the appointing power to persuade us, or his power to 
call or adjourn Congress to secure this or any other proposed 
legislation. 

If he has authority to make such an agreement regarding 
trade and to carry it out in this manner, he would have the 
same right as to other subjects—such as the liquor traffic, 
marriage and divorce, child labor, strikes, and so forth. Would 
not the inevitable result be that our fundamental law would 
be so changed as to give the President not only the negative in 
legislation but the initiative also, and the power of the Presi- 
dency increased at the expense of the Congress? Laws would 
be submitted to us complete in form, and all we would have the 
right to do would be to say yes or no, 

It is a tendency to merge both the legislative and executive 
power in the President, a tendency directly opposite to the 
change which has gradually taken place under the British 
Constitution, where the executive power has been merged in the 
House of Commons. 

The one augments the power of the people, the other leads to 
autocracy. 

The letter of the Canadian ministers speaks of the “ Govern- 
ments of the two countries,” just as if it were a treaty, and it 
is not even preliminary to a treaty. While the ministers may 
be the Government“ of the Dominion, it is incorrect to speak 
of the President as the Government,“ except when he is 
executing the treaty-making power, which confessedly was not 
intended. The object of this agreement was legislation by Con- 
gress and Parliament and not a treaty. 

Mr, FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. FINLEY. Where does the gentleman think the President 
stands on this proposition? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The President has evidently been mis- 
led, and he has succeeded in deluding the Democrats more than 
they have ever been deluded before, and more than I hope they 
will eyer be deluded again. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Where and how did this bill originate? According to the 
President's message, it originated when the question of enfore- 
ing the maximum and minimum proyisions of the Payne law 
against Canada came up. The first words of the reciprocity 
message reads as follows: 

In my annual message of December 6, 1910, I stated that the policy 
of broader and closer trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 
which was initiated in the adjustment of the maximum and minimum 

rovisions of the tariff act of August 1909, had proved mutually 
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eficial and that it justified further efforts for the readjustment of 
the commercial relations of the two countries. 
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The maximum and minimum provision is one that levies a 
25 per cent higher rate of duty on commodities coming from a 
country that discriminates against our goods and refuses to 
treat us as fairly as the most favored nations are treated. 
Apparently, Canada refused to so treat us, but our Government 
did not enforce the penalty required by the act of Congress in 
question, but began to negotiate. It was a delicate situation, no 
doubt, but these Canadian friends of ours persisted in refusing 
to relieve us from discriminatory treatment in their markets. 
Here is what the Canadian minister says of the origin of this 
matter and what happened. 

Referring to his first meeting with Mr. Taft in connection 
with the operation of the maximum and minimum tariff imposed 
by the Payne bill, among other things Mr. Fielding stated the 
following, as given on page 2500 of the official record: 

[Extract from speech made by Hon. W. 8. Fielding, minister of financo 
of the Dominion of Canada, before the House of Commons, as reported 
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I wil frankly say that I do not think Mr. Taft eyer desired to 
impose the maximum tariff upon the products of Canada. The mis- 
fortune was that Congress had imposed the tarif. It was not a question 
of Mr. Taft doing it, as Congress had put that tariff on and declared 
that on and after a given date the products of all countries not ex- 
empted by special action of the President should become subject to the 
maximum tariff. The maximum tariff existed and was coming into 
operation in a few days. It was not a question of Mr. Taft putting it 
on, but of Mr. Taft being induced to take it off, as he had the power 
Nn ae a ve already said, it was not a question of 
utting on the maximum tariff, it was n 1 yp pep of taking it off, and 
found that the President of the United States was willing to take 
It off, if we could give him some decent excuse to do so under the 
terms of the American tariff law. We made a few changes, a few 
concessions of no earthly importance, so small and trifling that I am 
sure hardly any of us in the House could remember to-day what they 
were. But they served the purpose; they were enough to give Mr. 
Taft the reason and excuse he desired; and, „ he issued his 
proclamation that Canada should not be placed under the disadvantage 
of the maximum tariff, which, if applied, would undoubtedly have done 
harm on both sides, most certainly to large business interests in Canada, 
Out of the negotiations at that time haye sprung the larger negotin- 
tions of a more recent date. 


I think by this time the farmers of the United States regret 
there ever was a maximum and minimum provision in the tariff 
law. ‘That the opening up free of a market of 92,000,000 
people—the greatest and most profitable market in the world 
should be the reward of the Canadians for refusing to give us 
the most-favored-nations treatment will go down as the most 
remarkable diplomatic achievement in all history. After this, 
is it any wonder that some people say that the absorption of 
the United States by the British Empire is far more likely than 
our annexation of Canada? 

We have had experlence on the point that it is not every 
“yeyision downward” that benefits the people. Did free hides 
lower the price of shoes? No; not at all. What did it do? It 
lowered the farm price of hides all over the country, and every 
farmer in the land can tell you so. What else did it do? It 
deprived the United States Treasury of the two or three million 
dollars a year it had theretofore collected on imported cattle 
hides and turned it into the pockets of the shoe and leather 
trust, just exactly as this reciprocity arrangement will first 
reduce the farm price of all that the farmer produces and de- 
prive the Treasury of the five or six million dollars a year here- 
tofore received from duties on Canadian imports and turn it all 
over to combinations and trusts in this country. Our expe- 
rience was exactly the same when we had a reciprocity treaty 
with Hawaii, whereby their sugar was admitted free. The 
Treasury lost the revenue and the people paid just exactly the 
same for sugar as they did before. 

According to the logic of the advocates of this bill, that man 
in New York who inyented the springs to put in the scales of 
the customhouse so as to underweigh the sugar imported was 
really engaged in a meritorious work; he was trying to reduce 
the cost of living by getting in cheaper sugar. He certainly 
reduced the duties; he revised the tariff downward—to the 
Sugar Trust. The trouble was that the trust forgot to pass the 
reduced price on to the consumer. He was engaged in doing 
exactly what this bill proposes—increasing the difference be- 
tween the price at which the manufacturers’ raw material and 
his finished product can be brought in. 

The representatives of manufacturing interests in the Fast 
are again learnedly arguing that this pact will not injure the 
farmer, but the farmers think they know their own business 
as well as anybody. The device of assuming the guise of 
farmers’ friend for an ulterior purpose will not work, for that 
trick can be played only once in an evening. To show just 
what the farmers think of reciprocity, I will insert in the 
Record resolutions passed in a mass meeting in Kittson County, 
right on the boundary line of Canada, and a mass convention 
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held recently at St. Paul, and also a letter from Justus C. Berg, 
one of our most prominent and representative farmers. 

I say to you as earnestly as I can, that the injurious effects 
ef this law go beyond the comprehension of most of us. It 
strikes at the industries of 30,000,000 people, and I believe 
eventually it will inerease instead of diminish the cost of living 
to every man, woman, and child in the United States. How 
can a Congress elected by the people enact such a law in the 
exercise of their unbiased judgment? Well might we exclaim— 

O jedgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men haye lost their reason 
tf they will approve so monstrous a proposition as this. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 


APPENDIX. 


A BIG MEETING—FARMERS AND BUSINESS MEN HOLD BIG ANTICANADIAN 
RECIPROCITY MEETING. 


HESLLOCK, MINN., April J, 1911. 


The mass meeting called b. 
Commercial Club, last Satur 


Though vase ‘Sah the gathering was made 


masses 
greed of the capitalistic and manufacturing classes. The — 8 
e on 


ary, the two were 
elected delegates to the St. Louis meeting, which met at the old er ng 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 


We, the pie of Kittson County, Minn., in mass meeting assembled, 
believing t Canadian reciprocity, as mere by the McCall or ad- 
ministratlon bill now pending before the United States Congress, is 
unjust and unequal, in that it brings the products of the farm into 
direct competition with Mke products of agricultural Canada, while pro- 
viding no compensatory benefits fm any of the articles of manufacture 
which we buy and consume, do hereby most earnestly protest ee 
the passage of the said reciprocity pact, and unanimously unite in 
voicing our denunciation of the said act as unpatriotic, unjust, din- 
bolteal, and discriminatory, sacrificing the interests of the agricultural 
masses of the country to the insatiable and predatory aggrandize- 
ment of the capitalistic and manufa g classes. And in furtherance 


of said protest, be it 
Resolved, That we regard the said reciprocity treaty as Inimical to 
our best interests and destructive of the only vestige of berefit that 
the farmer has ever received, or ever expects to receive, from the pro- 
tective tem which he has patriotically helped to maintain for what 
he con ed to be for the best Interests of our common country. 
Resolved, That we view, in the f the Canadian reciprocity 


passage o 
act. a deliberate p se to discriminate against the farming interests 


sided measure, and y urg 

such opposition, to the end that the sald proposed bill may either be 
entirely defeated or at least so modified as to yield compensatory bene- 
fits to the agricultural interests of the country, for the protection of 
which they alone, as a class, are sought to be deprived. 

Resotccd, That the secretary of this meeting be instructed to forward 
to cach of our United States Senators and to cach Member of Congress 
from this State, as well as to the chairman of the mass meeting held 
at the old capitol building in the city of St. Panl on Tuesday, the Lith 
day of April, A. D. 1911, a copy of these resolutions. 

ELMER C. YETTER, 
W. E. FORD. 
GEORGE BAKER. 


RESOLUTION OF PROTEST. 


We, farmers and business men of Minnesota in mass mecting assem- 
bied, do most earnestly and sincerely protest against the ratification by 
Congress of the pending treaty with Canada in its present form. 

In doing so we hereby announce and publish the following reasons: 

t the treaty is unfair, unjust, and Iminating against 
ericultural interests of the United States, giving these interests 
practically nothing in return for what it deprives them of. 


Second. That it. will inure to the disadvantage, loss, and suffering of 
our producers without any prospect of cheaper manufactured products 
to the consumer. 

That the removal of the duty on wheat will accrue solely to 
the benefit of the miller; that of barley to the brewer; that of flaxseed 
to the linsced mills; and that of live stock, hogs, poultry, and dairy 
products to the packers and middlemen, and, while not benefiting the 
consumer, will mean a great loss to the producers. 

Fourth. It creates an unfair competition, inasmach as it will compel 
our farmers to compete in our own markets with the cheaply produced 

roducts of allen competitors. We contend that our home market be- 
ongs, in the first instance, to our own citizens. 

Fifth. This pact, if agreed to, will retard and set back the progress 
toward a higher and better standard of farm life which has become so 
noticeable during the recent prosperous. times; it will tend to bring on 
again that struggle for existence so well remembered by our pioneer 
farmers, a struggle in which many went under; it will lessen the op- 
portunities for a better education of our farmers’ children, and thus 
encourage them in leaving the farm. 

DECLARES PACT WILL CAUSE LOSS. 

Sixth. It will lessen the purchasing capacity of our American po 
ducers to the extent of millions of dollars annually by ve them 
of a legitimate and fair price for their products. All of s will rep- 
resent 2 corresponding loss to the commercial interests of our country, 
as the farmer’s profit invarfably finds its PaE into all the channels 
trade. Our commercial and manufacturing interests stand to lose as 
much in this way as they will gain by the expansion of their business. 

Seventh. Our American farmers, by their thrift, energy, and fra- 

lity, have made this country what it is; they have made it possible 
or the great commercial interests to become wealthy and powerful. 
Without the farmer this would have been impossible. In view of this 
our commercial interests should now stand by the farmer. To do other- 
wise Jays them open to the charge of commercial greed and selfishness. 

Eighth. The term “ reciprocity as rd to the Canadian treaty fs 
a misnomer. Reciprocity means an equitable trade or exchange between 
two countries of products which one: country produces and the other 
does not, or which it produces only in {nsuflicient quantities. We pro- 
duce everything in this country thet is produced in Canada. 

Ninth. It c tutes an agreement made seeretly and without regard 
to any settled policies of our tarif laws. It means free trade for the 
farmer and protection for the manufacturer, and as such is discrimina- 
tion in its rankest form. 

ASSERTS RIGHT TO HOME MARKET. 


- Tenth. That in tradi 
a market that is and 
‘ry Inherent ri to our 

0,000 Can 


be unfair and unjust to our own pauo 

gan eon treaty, when divested of its sentimental fea- 
tures, can and l appeal only to those who are selfishly interested 
and who expect to gain thereby. As a whole, it will be a damage rather 
In its present form it sho not be 


an o 
t opinions. We 
to give publicity to 


REAMES THE MIDDLEMEN. 


Thirteenth. The proposed pact would not reduce the cost of living. It 
would not benefit the laboring man, the mechanic, or artisan in the 
great cities. as the exorbitant prices paid by them for produce is not 
occasioned by the price received by the farmer, but fs the result of the 
excessive charges made by the railronds and middiemen. The farmer only 
receives 35 per cent of price paid by the consumer, while the trans- 
portation companies and middlemen reccive the other 85. 

Fourteenth. We hereby express our thanks to all those newspapers 
of our State who in this controversy have risen above considerations of 
selfishness and haye defended the farming interests against this threat- 
ening danger, and we mention expressly the Northwestern Agricultnrist, 
the Farm, Stock, and Home, and the Farmer, and we also thank all 
members of our legislature and ether citizens who have interested them- 
selves in calling this meeting. 

Fifteenth. We urge on all our citizens who are in favor of fair play 
= 8 eee the law to make continuous and effective agitation 
agains 8 treaty. 

ixteenth. That copies of these resolutions: be sent to the President 
of the United States and to ench of our Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress. = 


HENDRUN, MINN., April 1t, 1911. 
Hon. Hatyor STEENERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I feel moved to address vou and thank you for the 
stand you took last session of Congress In opposition to the Canadian 
reciprocity agrcement, and hope you will do aH within your power to 
prevent its passage this session. 

In my capacity as an officer of a farmers’ organization covering three 
of the Northwestern States and other local cooperative concerns I 
have come in contact with many representative farmers. 

I was deeply impressed with the spontaneous opposition the intro- 
duction of this Canadian agreement created. This opposition is nearly, 
if not entirely, unanimous among the farmers of the Northwest. ‘The 
reasons for this o Hopes are common and identical. And I can assure 

ou that no mending or changing of the reciprocity bill, even to abso- 
ute free trade with Canada, w 

this measure is being foreed upon the farmers ag an excuse for condi- 
tions for which they can not justly be held responsible. 

The sentiment is so topia gaining force that should this bill or 
nor other bill placing agricultural products on the free list pass 
only 


change the common conviction that 


„tho 

consistent course for the farmers to take is to stand for absolute 

free trade with the entire world, and compel, if they can, this country 
to resort to direct tion. 

It is conceded by all parties that the agricultural sections of the 
Central and Northwestern States hare been the manufacturers’ stanch- 
est supporters in building and supporting the policy of high protection. 
Is this our reward? If so, we have come to the parting of the ways. 
We have stood for protection in the past, and have been the least 
benefited. Now that the time has come when we to n limited degree 
share its benefits, are they to be taken away from us? 
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Production on land already under cultivation can easily be multiplied 
by three if farming is sufficiently profitable to warrant the necessary 
9 and investment of capital. I belleve with others that have 
studied agricultural conditions carefully that the United States will be 
self-supporting for generations to come if farming should prove suffi- 
ciently profitable to be attractive. 

No vocation, or profession either, attains a high degree of efficiency 
unless its remuneration is commensurate with capital and energy ex- 
pended. Nor are the American farmers an exception to this rule. To 
make farming attractive it must have the means to make it com- 
fortable, and that makes for contentment—in other words, share the 
Nation's prosperity. 

Economists and sociologists view with serious apprehension the moye- 
ment from the farm to the larger cities. The bill in question, or any 
other legislation adverse to the farmers, can only augment this move- 
ment. There may be a few of us so situated that we need not con- 
Haue F business, but what per cent of the farmers are 
80 situate: 

The only excuse offered In introducing or recommending this Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement was that it would reduce the cost of living. 
But have the consumers of farm products any assurance that their 
wages will not be correspondingly reduced? If the farmer suffers, will 
it not sooner or later react on the city laborers? The adjustment will 
surely follow when the country boys offer themselves on the labor 
market in competition with others that sell their labor. 

These are a few points the farmers would like Congress to consider 
carefully before they pass a bill that is unpopular to nearly one-third 
of the country’s voters. 

If we can assist you in any way, you have but to address us. 


Yours, respectfully, Jüris È Brian 


Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the agree- 
ment or informal treaty between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada which it is intended to ratify on the part 
of the United States by this bill proposes to change the economic 
and commercial relations of the two countries upon the basis of 
alleged mutual and reciprocal advantage. Stripped of its senti- 
mental considerations, it presents a purely business proposition 
of whether or not the commissioners haye made an intelligent 
bargain. 

Briefly stated, for the purpose of the determination of this 
question, the bill presents a proposed reciprocal free list, which 
includes only the raw products of the farm, such as wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, flax, butter, and cheese, designated as Schedule 
A, and a proposed reciprocal dutiable list which contains cer- 
tain specified articles of manufacture, designated as Schedule B. 

The proposition is not a new one, and fortunately may, at 
lenst in part, be determined by the light that is furnished by 
the experience of the past, and it is worth while in this con- 
nection to consider the trade relations which have heretofore 
existed between the two countries. 

In 1854 the Democratic Party, flushed with victory, as now, 
presented a proposed reciprocal agreement between the two 
countries for the assent of Congress which provided for free 
trade between the two countries in natural products. This 
treaty was identical with the free list proposed in this agree- 
ment, with the exception that it included flour and breadstuffs; 
fresh, smoked, and salted meats; hides; stone and marble; ores 
and metals; lumber of all kinds; rice; gypsum; unmanufactured 
tobacco; and rags, and in this respect offered to the consumer 
and the farmer some advantages which this treaty does not. 

It will be noted that in the treaty of 1854 not an article the 
value of which had been enhanced by manufacture was in- 
cluded in the agreement, 

The contemporaneous statesmanship of that period is unani- 
mous as to the disastrous effects upon the commerce of the 
United States of the treaty of 1854, and upon its final abroga- 
tion in 1866 the resolution providing for its abrogation was 
supported by such men as John Sherman, of Ohio; Senators 
Morrill, of Maine; Chandler, of Michigan; Doolittle, of Wis- 
consin; Henry Wilson, of Massathusetts; and many others. 
Manufacturing New England was among the first to demand 
the abrogation of the treaty. 

The resolution to abrogate the treaty passed in the Senate by 
a vote of 88 to 0. In the debate upon the resolution to abrogate 
the treaty Senator Foote, of Vermont, said: 

I believe it to be very generally conceded that while this reciprocity 
treaty, so denominated, bas proved highly beneficial to the interests of 
the people of the British Provinces, and has contributed very largely to 
their interest and prosperity, it has at the same time proved 8 ous 
and prejudicial to the interest and prosperity of the people of the 
American States. The very title of the treaty itself is a misnomer, 
There is nothing reciprocal about it; there is nothing reciprocal in Its 
operation; it produces no reciprocity of benefits between the two Gov- 
ernments. It is beneficial to one only of the contracting parties and 
injures the other. Such are the practical results of the opinion of the 
American people, who now, after an experience of its effects for 10 
years, demand as with one voice the abrogation of a contract which they 
regard as partial, unjust, inequitable, and one-sided, as soon as it can be 
done through the forms prescribed in the treaty itself. 

I propose now to consider some of the effects of the treaty of 
1854 upon our commerce, In the four years immediately pre- 
ceding the going into effect of the treaty our importations from 
Canada, free of duty, amounted to $4,107,392. Those paying 
duty amounted to $15,002,034, or nearly four times greater. In 


the four years immediately succeeding the commencement of 
the treaty our imports from Canada, free of duty, increased to 
$59,419,926, while those subject to duty decreased to $2,150,394, 
or 1 in 28, a total importation of 561,570,320, as against 
$19,110,026 in the four years preceding the treaty. On the other 
hand, our exports to Canada dwindled from $20,771,691 in 1855 
to $15,243,834 in 1866, and in the same period Canada’s exports 
to us increased from $12,000,000 to $46,000,000, of which 
$25,000,000 was farm products. In this connection Senator 
Collomer, speaking in favor of the abrogation of the treaty, said: 

The amount received by them (Canada) under the treaty free of duty 
since it went into operation, was $73,000,000, and the amount received 
by us from them $115,000,000— 

A balance of trade in favor of Canada of $41,000,000— 
and yet we had at that time 30,000,000 people to produce, while Can- 
ada had but 3,000,000. 

When the treaty began, upon all exports and imports between 
the two countries, we had a balance of trade of $8,000,000, 
which, at the expiration of the treaty, had turned into a balance 
of $30,000,000 against us. 

Immediately upon the abrogation of the treaty of 1854 the 
statesmen of Canada began again to knock at our doors for the 
admission of her farm products, beseeching us for a resumption 
of reciprocal relations in the products of the farm, but its dis- 
astrous effects were still fresh in our memory, and up to the 
present time we have steadfastly refused to be drawn into any 
proposition looking to the free admission of the natural products 
of the Dominion. 

President Grant, in his first administration, declined to con- 
sider such a proposition, giving as his reason that the advan- 
tages of such a treaty would be wholly in favor of the British 
producers, excepting in the case of a few engaged in transporta- 
tion. In his second administration he offered to make a new 
treaty which should include the free admission into Canada 
of a large number of manufactured products, but the Dominion 
officials, adhering then as now to the policy of protection of 
her manufacturing industries, refused to make a treaty upon 
that basis. 

Again, in the administration of President Harrison, the matter 
of a reciprocal arrangement contemplating the free admission 
of natural products was considered; and, in a message to the Con- 
gress, President Harrison denounced the proposition in the 
following language: 

A reciprocity treaty limited to the exchange of natural products 
would have been such only in form. ‘The benefits of such a treaty 
would haye inured almost wholly to Canada. Previous experiments 
on this line had been unsatisfactory to this Government. A treaty 
to be reciprocal in fact and of mutual advantage must necessarily 
have embraced an important list of manufactured articles and have 
secured to the United States a free or favored introduction of those 
articles into Canada and against the world. 

In another message to Congress referring to reciprocity be- 
tween the two countries, he said: 


The conference developed the fact that the Canadian Government 
was only prepared to offer to the United States in exchange for the 
concessions asked the admission of natural products. This admission, 
which was foreseen, necessarily terminated the conference upon this 
question. The benefits of an exchange of natural products would be 
almost wholly with the people of Canada. 


The Republican platform of 1904 provided: 

We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe in 
the adoption of all practicable methods for their future extension, 
including commercial reciprocity wherever réciprocal arrangements can 
be effected consistent with the principles of protection and without 
1 American agriculture, American labor, or any American 

It will be noted from the excerpts which I have read that 
the policy of the American statesmanship of the past has been 
to decline the overtures of the Canadian Government looking to 
reciprocity in natural products, in view of the disastrous results 
to our commerce and the experiences of the treaty of 1854, un- 
less our concessions in the opening of the American market 
to the natural products of Canada were met with a reciprocal 
concession on the part of Canada proyiding for the free or 
fayored admission of our manufactured products into the 
Dominion. And that, so far as the Republican Party is con- 
cerned, it has never contemplated reciprocity with Canada unless 
it could be effectuated without injury to any American industry, 
including agriculture. 

The present treaty attempts to anticipate the-objection that 
no reciprocal advantages are offered to our manufacturing in- 
dustries, by injecting into this agreement what is denominated 
a reciprocal dutiable list and described as Schedule B. An 
examination of this schedule, however, discloses the fact that 
the shadow has been substituted for the substance. It discloses 
further that no attempt was made to so arrange these schedules 
of the treaty that it would permit the entry into Canada upon 
equal terms of any of the manufactured products of this country 
which compete with the industry of the Dominion or with im- 
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portations from Great Britain. On the contrary, Schedule B 
is a compromise between the duty upon specified articles pro- 
vided by the Payne-Aldrich bill and the duties provided by the 
general tariff laws of Canada. 

But in no case is the reduction in duty sufficient to war- 
rant the assumption that any substantial benefit or increased 
trade will inure to the American manufacturer. The unques- 
tioned statements of the Canadian statesmen upon this proposi- 
tion are convincing. 

As Jate as 1903 Sir John Charlton, in an address to the Cana- 
dian Parliament, said: 

Something must be done to change the trade conditions that exist 
between the United States and Canada. Free trade in natural products 
would sfford a reasonable adjustment. Nothing short of this will do, 
and this condition of free trade of natural products must be granted by 
the United States without a solitary concession from Canada further 
than she has already made. We can not afford any more. 

How close the pending agreement approximates the Canadian 
ideal I shall make plain Iater on in an analysis of the trade 
relations between the two countries. 

In addressing the Canadian House of Commons on March 7 
of this year, speaking on the reciprocity agreement, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said: 

We (Canada) are above all an 1 Mitel dae people. Our chicf wealth 
is the growth of these products of the Temperate Zone. * 1 
stated n moment ago that the agreement we made fs simply to get better 
prices for the products of the Canadian farmer. * * Tears ago we 

ad a cattle trade with Great Britain. We have some yet, but it Is not 
as large as it ought to be, because cyerybody knows t it has been 
constantly retarded by the embargo put upon it some 20 years ago or so, 
and, therefore, if we are not able to sell all the cattle we can raise in 
Great Britain there is n rendy market in the United States. * 
It is not a great effort of imagination to suppose that the Americans 
were far more concerned abont obtaining reciprocity in manufactured 
products than in natural products, but our negotiators would not con- 
sent to any reciprocity in manufactured products, but insisted on 
limiting the agreement simply to such manufactured products. as agri- 
cultural implements. 

To my mind this indicates beyond any question that however 
the treaty may be regarded on this side of the line, on the 
Canadian side of the line it is regarded as relating only to 
natural products and as making no concession whatever to our 
manufacturing interests. To what extent a free exchange of 
natural products is reciprocal in its advantages. to the United 
States can be gathered from the tables submitted in connection 
with the message of the President of the United States, Janu- 
ary 21, 1911, in transmitting the treaty to Congress, from which 
I take the figures which follow: 

During the fiseal year 1910 the American tariff upon wheat 
was 25 cents a bushel. Canada’s tariff upon wheat was 12} 
cents 2 bushel. In spite of the fact that our tariff as against 
the Canadian wheat was twice that of the Canadian duty 
upon American wheat, Canada imported from us only 55,139 
bushels in 1910, while we imported: from Canada 2,817,191 
bushels, which does not take into consideration the 12,000,000 
bushels which were brought into the United States and turned 
into flour and then shipped back into Canada under the draw- 
back and bond provision of the Payne-Aldrich law, without 
the payment of any duty, and which, of course, under this 
treaty would come into competition with the wheat produced 
in this country. 

The tariff upon butter in the United States was 6 cents per 
pound. The Canadian tariff was 4 cents per pound. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Canadian tariff was 2 cents less than 
ours, we exported to Canada but 61,0S1 pounds, while Canada 
exported to the United States, paying a tariff of 6 cents per 
pound, 980,036 pounds. 

Our tariff on cheese was 6 cents per pound. Canada’s tariff 
was 3 cents per pound. We exported to Canada 215,681 pounds. 
Canada exported to us 163,355 pounds. This, however, tells 
but a small portion of the story. In the same year Canada ex- 
ported to Great Britain 164,090,903 pounds of cheese and 
5,853,770 pounds of butter. What will be the result when this 
butter and cheese is diverted to the nearer market of the United 
States, as it will be when these articles are placed on the free 
list? 

Taking the figures submitted by the President in connection 
with his message transmitting the treaty to Congress, the arti- 
cles which are now dutiable but which will be free when ex- 
ported into Canada from the United States under Schedule A 
nmount to $21,957,605, while the articles now dutiable and 
which it is proposed to make free under the agreement coming 
from Canada amount to $39,811,560, a balance of trade in Can- 
ada’'s favor of $17,653,055. This, of course, is applying the terms 
of the treaty to the trade between the two countries as if it 
nad been in force during the year 1910. When you add to this 
balance of trade the tremendous amount of natural products of 


Canada's 800,000,000 acres of farm land which will seek the 


nearer American market under free trade, it becomes at once 
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apparent that the balance of trade in Canada's favor under 
the free-trade provisions of Schedule A must reach tremendous 
proportions and will constantly increase. 

Having disposed of the advantage which will inure to Canada 
by the adoption of this agreement, it becomes necessary to de- 
termine what reciprocal advantage, if any, will inure to the 
benefit of the United States. 5 

The determination of this question involves an inquiry into 
the effect of the treaty upon our manufacturers, our consumers, 
and our farmers. It will be remembered from what I haye said 
heretofore that Canada’s position in the past has been to de- 
cline to consider any proposition looking to the admission into 
Canada of our manufactured products. i think I shall be able 
to show that she has adhered strictly to that policy in the 
pending agreement. 

Immediately upon the abrogation of the treaty of 1854, and 
beginning with 1866, our exports to Canada greatly increased. 
In that year our exports amounted to $28,794,000; in 1903 they 
had increased to $137,600,000; in 1910 they reached the enor- 
mous total of $239,000,000. Of the latter amount, nearly $100,- 
000,000 consisted of manufactured products. Our exports to 
Canada are 56 per cent of her total imports from all countries, 
Our balance of trade against Canada in 1910 amounted to 
$141,000,000, proving conclusively, to my mind, that Canada is 
how buying in our market nearly 60 per cent of all that she 
buys from all foreign countries, including Great Britain, and 
that she prefers to buy of us. There is no reason to assume 
that she will buy more under the proposed arrangement; but 
if this treaty had been in force at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1910, out of the $133,000,000 worth of goods subject to 
duty which we shipped into Canada in 1910 only $25,000,000 
worth would have received the benefit of reduced duties pro- 
vided in the law, and these would have received the benefits of 
an average reduction of duty of only 17 per cent. While our 
manufacturers of carpets, clothing, collars and cuffs, cotton 
print, sheets, telephone and telegraph instruments and fixtures, 
firearms, furniture, window glass, gloves, knit goods, leather 
goods, leather beltings, sewing machines, boots and shoes, silk 
goods, typewriters, ribbons, velvets, woolen blankets, flannels, 
cloths used in the production of men’s clothing, granite, marble, 
slag, mill machinery, scales, organs, pianos, harness, harness 
hardware, and a hundred and one of our great lines of prodtc- 
tion in the United States would still have been obliged, and will 
still be obliged, should this treaty become operative, to pay the 
duties which they haye heretofore had to pay when these goods 
were exported to Canada. They not only get no reduction of 
duty upon their products, but must compete with the products 
of Great Britain imported into Canada under a preferential 
tariff of 333 per cent. How much the markets of Canada will 
be opened by this agreement to the manufactured products of 
the United States may be imagined when we stop to consider 
that upon the few articles mentioned in the so-called reciprocal 
dutiable list in the agreement the average reduction of duty 
made by Canada on products of American manufacture is 17 
per cent, while the average reduction made by the United 
States upon the manufactures of Canada is 39 per cent. 

How small a concession has been made to the manufacturers 
of the United States may be gleaned from the fact that while the 
total trade between the two countries amounted to $326,963,231 
in 1910, the amount of that trade which would have been 
affected by the reduction in this bill amounts to $33,591,952, or 
in fact slightly in excess of 10 per cent of the total trade be- 
tween the two countries. This so-called concession, it seems to 
me, hardly justifics us in subjecting our farmers to the compe- 
tition not only to the constantly increasing production of 
Canada’s 800,000,000 acres, but as well to the competition of 
the $100,000,000 in value of the surplus farm products of 
Canada which now seck the markets of England, but which 
under free trade with the United States must inevitably turn 
to the free-trade market in this country. 

We come now to the consideration of the effect of the treaty 
upon the consumer of this country. President Taft in his 
message disposes of that feature of the case in the following 
language: 

I do not wish to hold out the prospect that the unrestricted inter- 
change of food products will greatly and at once reduce their cost to 
the people of this country. 

Mr. Taft might have gone further than that, He would 
have stated the truth had he said that with the exception of 
one or two articles, such as butter and eggs, which are consumed 
in their natural state, there is not the slightest ground to be 
found in the treaty for the belief that the consumer would get 
any benefit whatever from its provisions. He might have said 
that as far as the consumer is concerned it perpetuates all of 
the inequalities and injustices of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
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While the agreement does remove the duty on wheat it re- 
tains a duty upon flour. While it removes the duty upon cattle, 
hogs, and sheep it still retains a duty of 14 cents per pound upon 
fresh and salted meats, bacon, and ham, and it may be confi- 
dently asserted that while the duties upon these manufactured 
food products have been slightly reduced, taking into consider- 
ation the fact that the raw products out of which they are 
manufactured are upon the free list, the duties imposed by this 
bill are actually higher, from the standpoint of the consumer, 
than were the duties of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, and pro- 
vide a greater rate of protection to the manufacturers. 

It must be remembered that duties upon manufactured prod- 
ucts are of two kinds—a compensatory duty which is intended 
to compensate the manufacturer for the duty which he is 
obliged to pay for the raw products contained in the manu- 
facture when they are imported from a foreign country and 
a protective duty upon the manufactured articles themselves. 
The latter is called the differential duty. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law the duty upon wheat was 25 
cents per bushel. It takes 4} bushels of wheat to make 1 barrel 
of flour. So that in order to compensate the miller for the 
dnty upon the wheat in the flour it is necessary to impose a 
tariff upon the barrel of flour of four and one-half times 25 
cents, or $1.12. So far the miller has had no protection what- 
ever to cover the difference, if any, of the cost of making the 
flour. The actual tariff imposed by the Payne bill upon the 
barrel of flour was 25 per cent ad valorem. ‘The average price 
of the flour imported from Canada to the United States in 1910 
was $5 per barrel, making a specific tariff upon a barrel of 
flour of $1.25. Taking from this $1.25 of actual duty imposed 
the $1.12 which represents the compensatory duty on the wheat 
in the flour leaves an actual protection to the miller of 13 cents 
per barrel. 

Now, then, under the proposed reciprocity agreement wheat is 
on the free list, so that it is unnecessary to compensate the 
miller for any duty upon wheat, and it becomes at once appar- 
ent that the 50 cents per barrel imposed upon flour by the 
agreement is a purely protective duty and is nearly four times 
as great as the protection afforded the miller under the Payne 
law. Indeed, the tariff of 50 cents a barrel is more than twice 
the total cost of manufacturing a barrel of flour in this 
country. 

This situation is not confined to flour. The same demon- 
stration could be made in the case of meats, bacon, and ham, 
and all other manufactured products considered in the agree- 
ment, which are manufactured in whole or in part from the 
products of agriculture. It is a fitting monument to the sagacity 
of the Canadian commissioners that in this agreement they have 
so arranged the duties that they (Canadians) can ship the cat- 
tle, hogs, and sheep raised upon the cheap and fertile lands of 
that empire of the Northwest into the United States without the 
payment of any duty whatever, but that when our packers and 
our millers have manufactured them into beef, hams, bacon, and 
mutton, they can not sell these manufactured products in Can- 
ada except upon paying a duty of 1} cents a pound, but in 
selling to the American consumer they still get the benefit of the 
duty as against any competition from Canada. 

There is no great amount of comfort for the consumer in the 
placing of the products of agriculture upon the free list, as it 
has been ages since the human race has been accustomed to eat 
the raw product of the farm in its natural state. And it is 
worth notice that the same duty which prevents the American 
miller and the American packer from shipping his product into 
Canada prevents the American consumer from getting one cent 
of reduction in the price of these products. 

I come now to the consideration of the effect of the agreement 
upon the agricultural sections of this country. I do not con- 
sider it last because I consider it less important than the 
others, for I consider it the most important feature of the entire 
proposition. 

I remember when as a boy I heard the great Republicans of 
State and Nation telling the farmers of the benefits they had 
derived and would derive from the policy of protection upon 
farm products. You have been telling them this for 40 years. 
Now you propose to tell them that they never needed any pro- 
tection and do not need it now. You expect them to believe 
you, because, forsooth, you haye been lying to them for 40 
years. Whatever others may do in this situation, I do not pro- 
pose to be a party to the deception. I am convinced that the 
farmer has derived a benefit from protection upon his product 
in the past, and I am unwilling that these products should be 
placed upon the free list now without any reciprocal or com- 
pensatory advantages whatever. I am opposed to placing the 
farmers’ products upon the free list without any investigation 


of the effect of placing them there and without any demonstra- 
tion of the propriety and justice of doing so. 

I have always had a great deal of confidence in that saying 
of the great emancipator, so often and so unctiously displayed 
in the Republican campaign textbooks of the past: 

I do not know much about the tariff, but I do know that when we 
buy our goods in foreign countries we get the goods and the foreigner 
gets the money, but when we buy our goods in this country we keep 
both the goods and the money. 

And I apply that doctrine alike to the farmer and the manu- 
facturer to the country merchant and the jobber. In fact, the 
experience, not only of this country, but of all countries of long- 
established prosperity—such countries as France and Ger- 
many—demonstrates beyond the power of any present consid- 
eration to abrogate it the proposition that protection to be 
effectual must commence with protection to the farmer. 

The last platform of the Republican Party proyided: 

The aim and purpose of the Republican policy being not only to pre- 
serve, without excessive duties, the security against foreign competition 
to which American manufacturers, farmers, and producers are enti- 
tled, but also to maintain the high standard of living of the wage- 
workers of this country— 
demonstrating conclusively that up to 1908 we had not aban- 
doned the theory of protecting the products of the farm. That 
protection to be effectual must so limit- the supply and conse- 
quently affect the price that the farmer shall be able to main- 
tain a balance of trade in his favor against the world. In other 
words, it must so regulate the competition of foreign countries 
that the farmer shall be able to sell his product at such a price 
and buy what he uses in his business at such a price that he 
will always have a balance with which he can improve his farm, 
educate himself and his family, preserve the fertility of his soil, 
and improve his methods of cultivation. This is the basis of 
the prosperity of not only the farmer, but the Nation. You may 
dig deep in the well of memory, you may go back far in the 
pages of the history of the world, and you will find that the 
prosperity of nations has been in a large measure the result of 
the prosperity of the farmer. 

You propose to maintain this prosperity by compelling the 
farmer to sell his product in a free-trade market in competi- 
tion with one of the greatest agricultural sections in the world 
and to buy his goods in a highly protected market. 

Now, it is claimed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CRUMPACKER] that the benefits which the farmer receives from 
protection is an indirect benefit, arising from the larger em- 
ployment and higher wages of the laborer and the larger pro- 
duction of the factory under protection, but I do not under- 
stand the philosophy that concludes that the farmer's direct 
protection should be reduced because he has an indirect pro- 
tection. 

The very process which removes the direct protection de- 
creases the indirect benefit by decreasing the purchasing power 
of the farmers, and consequently reducing the production and 
wages of the employees of the factory. 

It might be pertinent to inquire in this connection where 
it is that the prosperity expert gets his facts. Does he go to 
the factory and inquire what men are employed, and at what 
wages? No. He goes out to the farm and learns that the 
crops are well put in, that the weather conditions are good, 
that there is no prospect of drought, that the ehinch bugs have 
not devastated the crop, and he comes back and makes the 
report, and the factory owner increases his product, raises the 
wages of his men 5 per cent, and adds 20 per cent to the price 
of his goods, because he knows that this year the farmer will 
have the money to buy a new pair of felt boots, a new over- 
coat, build a new hog house, and buy his wife a new spring 
bonnet. 

He goes out again next year and he finds that in one section 
there has been too much rain and that the black rust has at- 
tacked the crops, that the grasshopper has devastated the 
fields, and the prospects are for a lean year in agriculture. He 
comes back and makes his report. The factory owner cur- 
tails his production, shortens the hours of his men, because he 
knows that this year the farmer will have no felt boots, will 
use his last year’s overcoat, that he will make last year’s hog 
house do still another year, and that the farmer’s wife will 
wear last year’s styles. 

Canada is preeminently a country of protection. 

Under that policy 184 factories with a combined American 
capital of $233,000,000 have been established. The logic of the 
situation does not lead me to conclude that she is now relin- 
quishing any part of the policy which has enabled her to bring 
about a situation which must be so gratifying to her. She is 
not relinquishing under this agreement one iota of protection 
which she has afforded to her manufacturers in the past. We 
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must not forget that the protection afforded by this agree- 
meut is ample to protect her industries. 

Canada to-day is adopting the identical policy which we adopted 
50 years ago, and which we now propose to abandon; a policy 
under which we attracted to our new and fertile lands the farm- 
ers and tradesmen of England, France, Germany, Norway, and 
Sweden; a policy under which we built up our agriculture and 
at the same time provided the industries which should make a 
home market for the farmers’ products. During the same period 
we sold our surplus food products in the markets of free-trade 
England, To-day under that free-trade policy agricultural land 
within 10 miles of the world’s market, London, is selling for 
$125 per acre. 

Under this agreement Canada is providing herself with a 
free-trade market in the United States for her surplus farm 
products. At the same time she is protecting the home market 
made by her manufacturing industries by an amply high tariff 
against the competition of the United States. 

She will attract to her new and fertile lands the farmers and 
tradesmen of the States and provide for them both a home 
market in Canada and a free market in the United States under 
this agreement. For 30 years, from 1860 to 1890, the agricul- 
ture of New England stood still. She was feeling the competi- 
tion of the cheaper lands in the Mississippi Valley. Under this 
agreement the agriculture of the United States will stand still. 

I want briefly now ‘to consider the effect of Canadian competi- 
tion in farm products upon the price to the farmer. 

It is claimed that the incoming tide of foreign farm products 
will not affect the prices to the farmer by reason of the fact that 
in foodstuffs and farm products we are an exporting Nation. It 
requires no figures to demonstrate the fallacy of that conclusion 
to any man who is familiar with the facts. However, there is 
abundant evidence, including the report of the Tariff Board re- 
cently submitted in response to a resolution of the Senate 
(S. Doc. No. 849), that the price of land in Canada is much 
lower than the price of land in agricultural sections of this 
country; that the price of farm labor is from 17 to 25 per cent 
lower in Canada than in the United States; and, taking wheat 
as an example, that the price of wheat in Winnipeg, as com- 
pared with Minneapolis, both of which have the same freight 
rate to Liverpool, is from 11 to 15 cents Jower in Winnipeg than 
in Minneapolis. A proportional difference in the prices of farm 
products to the producer in Canada and the United States is 
found practically in all farm products, 

It seems to me inevitable that under these conditions, includ- 
ing the difference in the price of land, of labor, and of greater 
production—the average production of spring wheat in this 
country being 11.7 bushels and in Canada 15.83 bushels, and 
winter wheat in this country 15.8 bushels and in Canada 23.49 
bushels (report of Tariff Board, p. 94) —these prices must neces- 
sarily seek a common leyel. But assuming that the price of 
wheat in this country should be decreased only 1 cent a bushel 
the loss of purchasing power of the American farmer will aggre- 
gate nearly $7,000,000 annually, and if the price in Canada 
should be increased 1 cent a bushel, which is by no means 
necessarily true, there would be an increase in the purehasing 
power of the Canadian of a little over a million and a half dol- 
lars. This situation will be found all through the entire schedule 
of agricultural products, and it should illustrate the absurdity 
of trading the purchasing power of 90,000,000 people for the 
purchasing power of 9,000,000 people. 

Men will tell you that the competition of Canada will not 
affect the price. I shall not recite any figures of exports to set 
aside this conclusion, though a careful examination of our 
exports in farm products leads me to the contrary conclusion, 
for the experience of every man will tell him that if he has all 
of a product that will be consumed within the limits of his own 


market and considerably more, for that matter, which can be 


exported to other markets, and some competitor should flood his 
market with a large quantity of the same product, that the 
inevitable result must be a depression in the price. 

No man can tell, or has attempted to tell, how much Canadian 
produce will break our markets. But the laws which govern 
this proposition are as immutable as the laws of nature. 
Gregory King, the noted political economist and mathematician, 
lays down the following rule: In a commodity a surplus of one- 
tenth lowers the price below the common rate three-tenths; 
two-tenths lowers the price below the common rate eight-tenths; 
three-tenths lowers the price below the common rate sixteen- 
tenths; four-tenths lowers the price below the common rate 
twenty-eight tenths; five-tenths lowers the price below the com- 
mon rate forty-five tenths. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the importance of the application of this principle to our pro- 
posed opening of our markets to the products of Canada, 
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Many men on this floor have deplored the tendency of cen- 
tralization of population in the large cities, the movement from 
the farm to the large city; not one of them but would decrease 
that tendency if it were possible. To my mind there are two 
ways by which it can be done. One is by increasing the pros- 
perity of the farmer, enabling him to surround himself in so far 
as it is possible with the conveniences of the city; the other is 
to make him so poor that he can not move away. ‘The states- 
manship that adyocates this bill seems to prefer the latter 
method. 

In my own district, one of the oldest and most thickly settled 
of the agricultural sections of the great agricultural State of 
Minnesota, the agricultural population in the last 10 years has 
decreased nearly 15 per cent as a result of the exodus which 
has taken place in that time to the cheaper and consequently 
more profitable lands of North and South Dakota and Montana, 
where profits may be secured with less labor and with less capi- 
tal, This exodus will not be discontinued. On the contrary, it 
will be accelerated, but it will be diverted from the lands of 
the United States to the virgin prairie of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, and, to my mind, the greatest asset which Canada will 
secure by this agreement will be the American farmer. My 
State is spending thousands of dollars annually to repopulate 
her abandoned farms—thousands of dollars to make fertile her 
farms—for she realizes that every farmer that settles upon one 
of her farms brings an added wealth and added buying capacity 
of $1,000 annually. 

I have been unable to secure definite figures showing to what 
extent immigration from this country to Canada has taken 
place in the past, but I think it may be confidently asserted 
that 400,000 Americans haye gone to Canada in the last five 
years. This immigration càin not but be accelerated under the 
provisions of this agreement which enable the Canadian farmer 
to raise his product upon the cheap lands of Canada and sell 
it in competition with the product of the American farmer, in 
the American market upon an equal basis. 

In concluding these remarks let me say that from the consid- 
eration which I have laid down I can not come to any other 
conclusion than that the advantages of this agreement inure 
wholly to the benefit of Canada; that the progress of the in- 
dustries of this country will be very greatly retarded; that the 
prosperity and independence of our farmers will be decreased; 
that there is an entire and absolute lack of any reciprocal ad- 
yantage to any of our people or our industries in the agreement. 

I would be glad, indeed, if we might obtain a wider market 
either for the production of our farms or our factories. I think 
I should be, willing even to concede a part of our market if we 
were offered any share in the Canadian market. 

But I can come to no other conclusion than that the pros- 
perity and independence of the American farmer is much too 
high a price to pay for the concessions which Canada offers in 
the pending agreement, 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. HELGESEN]. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Chairman, coming as I do from one of 
the greatest agricultural States in this country, a State that up 
to the present time has been almost wholly dependent upon agri- 
culture for its success and its prosperity, it is but natural that T 
should be highly interested in the speeclies that have been made 
on both sides of this great question. I have been particularly 
interested in the speeches that have been made by the gentlemen 
who favor this proposition; and were it not because the conse- 
quences will be so serious, I should be highly amused, because 
from those speeches we are led to believe that the farmers of 
this country are a lot of ignoramuses, who do not know either 
what they want, or what is for their own good, or what makes 
for their own welfare. 

Now, my friends, I want to say to you that the farmers of 
to-day are not what they were 50 years ago. At that time 
there were comparatively few educated farmers, few men who 
read the daily press, few men who studied the agricultural 
journals that are now spread abroad over this country, and 
then it was easy to fool the farmer; but, my friends, to-day 
you can go out over the broad prairies of the West, and you 
will find a different class of people; men who have been edu- 
cated in the high schools, academies, and universities of the 
country, and tens of thousands of whom have been educated in 
the agricultural colleges that are standing to-day as a perpetual 
monument to the wisdom and patriotism of the Republican 
Party. You can not fool those men as you did before, and they 
know that this bill that is now before the House will, if it 
passes, give them the worst end of the bargain. I live in a 
locality that is only 20 miles from the Canndian line, and I do 
not have to go to statistics; I do not have to go to the daily 
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press. I know what the farmer is getting on both sides of the 
line for farm products. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I know, and any man who has had any experience in the 
matter knows, that for several years the farmers on this side 
of the line have been getting an average of from 8 to 12 cents 
per bushel more for wheat and in the neighborhood of 30 cents 
per bushel more for barley and about 25 cents per bushel more 
for flax than the farmers on the Canadian side. In all the 
speeches that have been made on the floor of this House no 
man has attempted to deny this fact, and what has troubled 
them has been to find a plausible reason for the existence of such 
a difference in the price of the products of the farm in primary 
markets that are only from 1 to 10 miles apart, outside of the 
duty that is levied on foreign farm products. This does not 
trouble the people in our State, for they all know that it is 
caused by the duty, and the duty alone. 

In order to show you the 1 ative value of the three prin- 
cipal crops that are raised in both countries—wheat, barley, 
and flax—I have here a table showing the prices paid on the 
yarious dates mentioned in the table. I will have this table 
inserted in the Recorp, but I will call your attention now to 
the fact that for the week ending December 31, 1910, wheat 
was sold on this side of the line for from 10 to 11 cents more 
than it was on the other side in towns that Were only from 2 to 
10 miles apart. On January 10, 1911, the difference in the price 
was 15 cents in favor of the North Dakota farmer. On January 
9, 10, and 11, 1911, the difference in the price of barley in favor 
of our farmers was from 24 to 29 cents. On the same dates, 
January 9, 10, and 11, 1911, the difference in the price of flax 
averaged fully as much as the amount of the duty—25 cents per 
bushel, As a conerete example, take Portal and North Portal, 
which are really one town, in which the boundary line between 
North Dakota and Saskatchewan forms one of the principal 
streets. Here you will find that there was the same difference 
in the price of wheat, barley, or flax on the two sides of the 
street that there was in all the other towns mentioned in the 
table. Is there any man on either side of this House who is 
foolish enough to believe that the American miller would pay 
from 10 to 15 cents per bushel more for wheat, about 30 cents per 
bushel more for barley, and about 25 cents per bushel more for 
flax on the south side of a certain street in Portal than they 
could buy it for on the other side of the same street if the duty 
was removed? This idea is so absurd that it needs no argu- 
ment before an audience as intelligent as this, 


WHEAT. 
Prices paid for week ending Dec. 31, 1910. 


UNITED STATES. CANADA. 

Cents. Cents. 
Pembina ~---.-..---...-. 89-01 [Emerson — 91 
Neche = 91 Gretna 
Hannah —_ 90 | Snowflake 
Walhalla 89-91 | Haskett __ 
1 $94 | Crystal Lites 
Hanshore 22S 90 Cartwright 
S rr 90 8 —̃̃— 
F 91 Fr 
Portato 86 Norik Portal — — — — 
S T 
j a T PV ee eee 


Prices paid Jan. 10, 1911. 
UNITED STATES. 


Cents. 
97 | Emerson 
96 Gretna 
OT aeRO ere 1 
BARLEY. 
Prices paid Jan. 9, 10, and 11, 1911. 
CANADA. 
Cents. Cents, 
ees Ln Y r ee 0 
68 66 67 Gretna -_-__ — 87 38 38 
a= ae 84) Crystal City a — 88 38 38 
64 64 O64 | Cartwright 36 36 36 
Hansboro —._-_-_--~. — 67 65 66 | Boissevain —---------=— 40 40 40 
Sti Onn See ee 68 66 G7 | Lyleton__----_______ — 40 40 40 
Portal saws se Sse 63 63 63 | North Portal — 35 35 35 
Difference, 24 to 29 cents. 
FL Ax. 
Prices paid Jan. 9, 10, and 11, 1911. 
UNITED STATES. CANADA, 
8 aS: 32 F POOP BON tos nic $1. 93 $1.93 $1.93 
eche 2.32 82. 26 $2.26 7 ms 2.06 2.06 2.06 
35 2.25 2. 32] Haskett a 2. 03 2.03 2.08 
2.42 2.42 2.42 Crystal City. 2.10 2.10 2.07 
34 2.31 2.31 Carpre .00 2,00 2.00 
2.31 2.24 2. 31 Boissevain 2. 14 2.12 2.17 
33 2.33 2,33! North Portal- 1.89 1.89 1.89 


The burden of all the eloquent speeches that haye been made 
in favor of this measure has been to prove that if this bill be- 
comes a law it will cheapen the products of the farm to the con- 


sumer, but will not reduce the price to the farmer. I am aston- 
ished that men as intelligent as those who are occupying seats 
on the floor of this House should make such an absurd state- 
ment or think for one moment that this will be believed by 
even the most ignorant farmers in the country. It will not 
hurt the farmer” is a statement that has been made repeatedly 
the last few days by those who favor this measure. If this is 
true, how do you account for the fact that every farmers’ 
organization from Maine to California whose members produce 
the products that are put upon the free list by this so-called 
pact are bitterly opposed to the measure and are earnestly 
pleading for its defeat? You say there is no reason why there 
should be a duty on farm products between countries whose 
people are operating on an equal basis in every respect. I deny 
that they are operating on an equal basis. A great denl has 
already been said about the cheaper Canadian lands and the 
smaller investment per acre that this necessitates over there 
and about the virgin soil and the greater yield that it produces, 
and I will not now burden you with a repetition of these argu- 
ments, but there is another matter to which your attention has 
not yet been called that I wish to refer to for a moment. Can- 
ada has three kinds of tariff rates—general tariff, intermediate 
tariff, and British preferential tariff. As the greater part of the 
manufactured good imported into Canada comes from Great Brit- 
ain, and as the goods imported from other countries must be as 
low in price as those coming from Great Britain, else they would 
not be purchased, it is only fair to take the rates of duty on 
British goods as the standard of comparison with our tariff 
rates. I will therefore insert in the Record a table showing 
the duties paid by the Canadian farmers on the things that he 
uses in his everyday life and the duties paid by the American 
farmer on the same articles: 


Canadian tarit. | United States 
15 per cent. GO per cent. 
Free 45 per cent. 
-| 45 per cent. 


75 cents per .100 
junds. 155 


ee 60 per cent 
1 10 per cent 
3 45 per cont. 
S 11 cents per 100 
pounds. 
45 per cent 
45 per cent. 
45 per cent. 
45 per cent, 
Chains, iron 45 per cent and up. 
Knives and forks. . 50 to 65 per cen 
Agato ware 0 t 0 per cent. 
Sewing machines. 30 per cent. 
Oranges e F. 1 cent per pound 
ma 30 per cent 
n the package. 
TT. EIO AA o „ 155 cents ed pound 
per cent 
05 on package. 
Where —2—2 Iz per cent. o pere 5 8 to 75 
Ries be e e eee 50 cents per 100 $2 per 100 pe 
pounds. 
40 cents per 100 | $1 per 100 pounds, 
pounds. and 35 per cent. 
15 per cent 45 per cent. 
17} per cent. 45 per cent. 
15 per cent. 60 to 100 per cent. 
20 per con GO per cent. 
20 per cent. -| 45 per cent. 
20 por con 45 to 60 per cent. 
. 40 to 60 per cent. 
15 per cent 35 per cent. 
15 per cent 35 per cont. 
15 per cent 25 per cent. 
—— 5 25 conts per pound. 
20 per cent 40 to 60 per cent, 
20 per cent 45 per cent. 
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This table shows that on articles generally used the Cana- 
dian farmer pays an average duty of from 20 to 35 per cent 
less than is paid by our farmer. If this measure becomes a 
law, it will place our farmers in a position where they will 
have to sell their products in the open markets of the world, 
Canada being our only real competitor, and purchase what they 
need from the highly protected industries of the East. I know 
you Democrats will say that you are going to remedy this by 
“ reyising the tariff downward,” but you will find yourselves in 
a position where you will be unable to furnish much relief 
along this line. True, there are some important schedules that 
are entirely too high, and these can be revised and adjusted 
down to a fair and proper basis, and I promise you that I shall 
yote with you on every proposition of this kind; but you must 
not forget that under our present constitutional provisions you 
will be compelled to raise by duties on imports a vast amount 
of money for the necessary expenses of this Government, and 
that during 11 months of 1910, 48.7 per cent of our imports 
came in under the free list and only 51.3 per cent was dutiable. 
After “revising the tariff downward” to the best of your 
ability, you will find that, in order to raise the amount of 
money that must of necessity be raised by a duty on imports, 
our manufactured products will still be highly protected. And 
I venture the prophecy that you will not be able to bring our 
duties down to anywhere near the Canadian preferential duties 
with which our Canadian neighbors are now favored. The 
Democratic slogan of “a tariff for revenue only” is a mean- 
ingless and misleading phrase, as every intelligent student ought 
to know. Senator Wittrams, of Mississippi, when he was 
Democratic floor leader in this House, in speaking of this 
phrase, said, in substance, that, applied to those things which 
we can produce in our own country, there is no such thing as 
“a tariff for revenue only,” as every duty on such articles is 
protective to the extent of the duty, whether it be 1 per cent 
or 100 per cent, and Senator WIIIAus was absolutely right. 
I am therefore satisfied that you will not be able by tariff re- 
vision to give the American farmer compensation for one-tenth 
of the amount that you propose to take away from him by plac- 
ing his products on the free list. z 

If, then, the Constitution compels you to give protection to 
our manufacturers, why do you insist on discriminating against 
our farmers by placing their products on the free list? Is it 
because you think they are making their money too fast or too 
easily? If so, I would advise you to read the bulletin just 
published by the Agricultural Department, in which they say 
that after thorough investigation they are satisfied it is no 
longer an easy task to make our American farms pay. Or is it 
because you think that our farmers are getting more than their 
just share of the amounts paid by the ultimateconsumer? If so, 
let me read to you the opinion expressed by Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Hon, James Wilson, before the administration lash 
induced him to support this measure. In the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for 1910, pages 19-26, you will find 
that after a careful investigation of the increase of prices of 
farm products in their transfer to the consumer Secretary Wil- 
son shows that the difference between the price paid the farmer 
und the cost to the consumer is in many cases from 40 to 50 
per cent. For instance, it was found that poultry growers re- 
ceived only 55.1 per cent of the price paid by the consumer; 
that the dairyman receives but a scant 50 per cent of the price 
paid for milk; the apple grower, 55.6 per cent; that beef cost 
the consumer 88 per cent more than the price paid the great 
slaughtering houses; and other farm produce from 41 to 50 
per cent over the original cost. The conclusion of this section 
of Secretary Wilson's report is: 

From the details that have been presented with regard to the in- 
crease of the prices of farm products between farmer and consumer, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the consumer has no well-grounded 
complaint against the farmer for the prices that he paye: 

After consideration of the elements of the matter, it is plain that the 
farmer is not getting an exorbitant price for his products, and that 
the cost of distribution from the time of delivery at destination by the 
railroad to delivery to the consumer is the feature of the problem of 
high prices which must present itself to the consumer for treatment. 

No; it is not the tariff on farm products that is responsible 
for the high cost of food, but the excessive freight charges of 
the railways and the exorbitant profits of the commission houses 
and wholesale dealers through whose hands farm products must 
pass to reach the consumer. 

To show you that Secretary Wilson was right when he ex- 
pressed what I have just quoted, I will insert another table in 
the Recorp showing the advance in prices on some of the 
farmer’s necessities, and these are only examples showing the 
general advance in everything the farmers have to buy. 

The following statement was prepared by the Department of 
Labor in Washington. The average wholesale price in New 


York and in other primary markets of each article for the 
years 1890 to 1899, inclusive, is taken as the base price, and is 
represented by 100. The relative price is the average whole- 
sale price for each year from 1898 to 1909, inclusive, compared 
with the base price. The relative price in March, 1910, is added; 

Clothing, 96 to 126; cotton prints, 72 to 145; boots and shoes, 96 to 
128; cotton sheetings, 86 to 134; cotton shirtings, 83 to 126; cotton 
tickings, 84 to 132; wool blankets, 107 to 131; wool flannels, 07 to 124; 
wool dress goods, 88 to 140; cotton flannels, 81 to 128; cotton hosiery, 
83 to 93; miscellaneous, 92 to 132; fuel and lighting, 95 to 130; metals 
and implements, 86 to 128; lumber and building material, 95 to 151; 
house furnishing goods, 92 to 109; crude petroleum, 100 to 153; re- 
fined petroleum, 99 to 127; wool carpets, 100 to 117; eat horse 
blankets, 00 to 185; cotton thread, 98 to 126; cotton yarns, 90 to 131; 
cotton ginghams, 83 to 124; cotton 2-bushel bags, 95 to 143. 

I. after you have, considered all this, you still insist upon 
handicapping our agricultural industry, the one industry upon 
which the success and prosperity of the whole country depends, 
it must be because reason and logic, justice and fairness do not 
appeal to you, or because the political game you are now playing 
for high stakes is tempting you beyond your power to resist. 

The gentlemen on the other side of this House have tried to 
justify a revolution in our economic and industrial world by 
claiming that this measure, if enacted into law, will help the 
poor by reducing the cost of living. Now, let us see what there 
is in this. While the farmer loses millions of dollars every 
year on barley, no one has attempted to claim that the brewers 
will sell a glass of beer for less than the regulation price of 5 
cents per glass. The farmer is to be subjected to a loss of mil- 
lions of dollars per year on flax, and no one has tried to show 
how this will in any way benefit the poor. The whole argu- 
ment here has been made on wheat, while, as a matter of fact, 
wheat is by no means an overshadowing factor in the opposition 
to this agreement. But suppose that American wheat should 
drop to the Canadian level, or about 10 cents per bushel, and 
the ultimate consumer would get the whole benefit, what would 
it amount to? Our statistics show that, as a people, we con- 
sume from 5 to 6 bushels per capita. Now, if the consumer 
could buy this at a reduction of 10 cents per bushel he would 
save from 50 to 60 cents per year, or about 1 cent per week. 
For this infinitesimal amount per capita—which the consumer 
would not get, because this agreement amply protects the millers 
so they will not need to pass it on to the consumer—the farmer 
is to be subjected to competition with the world, although he 
always has and probably always will have to pay tribute to the 
consumers of his products whenever he has to buy anything 
that is produced by them. As long as the American people pay 
each year four times as much for liquor as they do for bread, 
and four times as much for tobacco as they do for potatoes, 
there is little need of revolutionizing our political and industrial 
systems and unsettling farm values and farm profits in order to 
save 1 cent per week on our bread. 

If this measure must become a law, I would like to so amend 
this agreement that all importations from Canada would be ad- 
mitted free of duty. But the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House declare they will not permit the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t” for fear Canada might not accept it if we did. 
Who, let me ask, is legislating for the United States? Is it this 
House and the Senate at the other end of the Capitol or is it 
the Canadian Parliament? If Canada will not accept as a free 
gift the greatest market in the world, she does not have to take 
it, for we can get along without her better than she can without 
us. But that is not the reason for refusing to permit amend- 
ments. 

The real reason is that your Democratic political machine, 
working in harmony with the interests affected by the admis- 
sion of manufactured products free of duty—and both have 
selfish reasons for supporting this measure—are too powerful 
for the farmers and their friends to overcome. 

I know you are trying to cover your tracks by saying you 
are going to provide for this free list in a separate bill, but the 
gentleman from New York “let the cat out of the bag” when 
he said you felt sure your free list would not become a law. 
If you were sincere you would attach your free list to this 
agreement as it would then stand ten times the chance of 
becoming a law that it does as a separate bill. 

With the gentlemen on the other side of this House I have no 
fault to find as they are true to their traditions and consistent 
in their position, for they have never been friendly to the 
farmers, but haye always looked to the congested cities for 
their political strength. A striking example of this is New 
York, where the Democrats nearly always carry the city of 
New York by about 100,000 majority, and the farmers of the 
State just as often roll up a Republican majority large enough 
to more than offset the city vote. The distinguished gentleman 
from New York, the Hon. Francis BURTON Harrison, in a 
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speech ou this same subject delivered on the 18th of February 
last, indicated so plainly where the sympathies of the Demo- 
cratic Party lie that I shall quote him. He said: 

The recent election, bringing about the first overthrow the Repub- 
licans have sustained in many years, was freighted with one great 
demand—the demand by the people of our congested cities to take the 
taxes off from food and clothing. In response to that mandate we 
are now taking the first step. From the east side of New York City 
a million voices are raised in appeal to you that you should make this 
bill a law. From every city of the East they cry out to you for relief. 

If this is not evidence enough of the unfriendliness of the 
Democratic Party for the farmers of the Northwest, we have 
but to remember the fact that the Democfatic majority, repre- 
sented by its floor leader, has absolutely refused to grant the 
farmers a hearing before the final vote is taken. In order to be 
heard in their own cause, the farmers will have to go to the 
Republican Senate, where they will be recognized. 

Gentlemen, it is a plain case of the cities against the farmers, 
and with the cities are leagued nearly every trust and monopoly 
in the country, together with the great financiers that control 
them. It is a great combination, and it now looks as if it will 
be a winning one, in this end of the Capitol, at least. 

To you, my Republican colleagues who are supporting this 
measure, I want to sound a note of warning. The Republican 
platform of 1908 declared for duties equal to the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad and a reasonable 
profit to the manufacturer. Are you now by your votes going 
to so interpret this platform that the farmer who invests his 
all in the farm upon which he lives and where he and his family 
work, not 8 hours but 16 hours a day, is not to be included in 
the provision for guaranteed profits that you give to the manu- 
facturer? If so, the Republican Party will never recover from 
your actions. Applied to the things we can produce in abun- 
dance at home, this country can not exist half protection and half 
free trade; it must be wholly one or the other, and upon your 
yotes on this measure will depend largely what it is to be in 
the future. You may entertain the fond hope that the farmers, 
after you have done your utmost to assassinate their industry, 
will continue to vote for protection for the factories, shops, and 
milis you represent; but if so, let me disabuse your minds of any 
such foolish notions. For 50 years it has been the farmer vote 
that has maintained the principle of protection to American 
industries, and he has always been promised that he would get 
the direct benefits that the manufacturers have always had 
when the consumption of his products would equal the supply. 
Now, after all these years of loyal support, are you going to 
break faith with him? If so, can you give me a single reason 
why the farmers should continue to vote for protection on any- 
thing they have to buy? 

President Taft has persistently urged the creation of a per- 
manent nonpartisan tariff commission, taking the position that 
no intelligent action can be taken on any subject involving the 
tariff without a thorough scientific investigation of the subject 
by a competent commission. In response to his demand, Con- 
gress gave him a Tariff Board composed of five men, who are 
perhaps as competent and impartial as any men in this country. 
When President Taft went to work on this Canadian tariff 
agreement, did he first have the Tariff Board investigate the 
subject for him and advise him as to the probable effect it would 
have on the farmers of this country? No! He first initiated a 
tariff agreement that will not only have a tremendous effect on 
our. agricultural industries, but will entirely revolutionize our 
tariff laws and in all probability entirely wipe out protection 
as a principle. He then put the Tariff Board to work on the 
matter, and when they reported and he discovered their findings 
were against his reciprocity theories he ignored their report. 

Are you, my Republican colleagues, going to put your stamp 
of approval upon such a measure as this? In order to do so, 
do not forget that you will have to absolutely ignore the find- 
ings of the Tariff Board, whose complete report on this subject 
has finally been published and whose findings are absolutely 
against the passage of this measure. The Democrats have 
loudly proclaimed that this is a Democratic measure, and, 
smarting under this claim, the gentleman from Connecticut and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and others have tried to 
show that it is not contrary to Republican doctrine. I think 
you will concede that ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed was one of 
the greatest exponents of protection that ever lived in this 
country and that his definition of Republican protection prin- 
ciples would be accepted by every Republican protectionist. I 
therefore want to quote a few lines from an article he wrote 
shortly before he died, in 1902. He said: 

Protection rests Apon 3 or it does not. If it docs not, then 
it is a mere bestowal of bounty and is no part of the business of goy- 
ernment. If it rests upon principle, then that principle must be that 


the American markets belong to the Americans. You can not maintain 
your system and sacrifice anything to which it is applicable. 
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If we propose to abandon any industrics, we had better not let it be the 
agricultural industries. Between the Atlantic and Pacifice streteh vast 
regions still untilicd. The next victory of protection should be there. 

Our system of protection is not for the manufacturers alone. It is 
for farmers also. Whoever deprives our farmers of all the Amcrican 
market they can occupy is false to their principles and must meet with 
defeat, or the system must be surrendered which proclaims that Ameri- 
can markets arc, first of all, for American citizens who are engaged in 
developing the country we already have. 

Blaine was the author of reciprocity, and he crystallized it 
in a letter he wrote to President Harrison in 1891, in which he 
said: 


It is of the highest possible importance that there be no treaty of 
reciprocity with Canada. Tuer aim at natural products, to get all the 
products of the farm on us in exchange for heaven knows what. I 
would cut the whole thing up by the roots. It would be considered a 
betrayal of tho agricultural interests: ‘The fact is, we do not want 
any intercourse with Canada except through the medium of a tariff. 
We are tending to have the great majority of the farmers with us. 
Let us encourage them by every means we can use and not discourage 
een pa sodun „ We will break that alliance before six months if we 
main this policy. 

The present proposed “ betrayal of the farmers” was foreseen 
by Blaine. He pleaded 20 years ago that we should encourage, 
not discourage, the farmers. 

McKinley learned his lessons in reciprocity from Blaine. He 
also believed in protecting the farmers. ‘There is not a line to 
be found in his writings that shows to the contrary. His ideas 
of reciprocity were placed in the Republican national platform 
of 1900, on which he made a campaign. In that platform reci- 
procity reads as follows: 

We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so dirccted as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce 
in return for free foreign markets. 

In his last inaugural McKinley referred to this matter, using 
the language of the platform on which he was elected. This 
is what he said: 


The end in view must always be the opening up of new markets for 
the products of our country by granting concessions to the products of 
other lands that we need and can not produce ourselves and which do 
not involve any loss of labor to our own people, but tend to increase 
their employment. 


In his Buffalo speech McKinley said: 

By sensible trade agreements which will not interrupt home produc- 
tion we shall extend the outlet of our increasing surplus. 

And again, in this same speech: 

We should take from our customers such of their products as we can 
use without barm to our industries and labor. 

The language and the meaning of the three great advocates of 
reciprocity in the past is clear and plain. What now passes 
for reciprocity is not reciprocity. It is not fair exchange. It 
is simply a sacrificing of our agricultural interests to gain 
benefits for other interests. 

If this is a correct interpretation of the Republican doctrine 
of protection—and who will dare to say it is not—how can any 
man claim to be a Republican who works and votes for this 
measure which violates the principles of protection thus inter- 
preted both in letter and in spirit? I am not pleading for any 
specific amount of protection on farm products, but I do claim 
that the great agricultural industry affected by this measure, 
the greatest and most important industry we have, is entitled 
to the same consideration and the same benefits under protec- 
tion that are extended to our manufactured products. No one 
has denied that the farmers operate our most important indus- 
try, and they produce almost wholly raw material, in which the 
profit is comparatively small. 

I agree with John R. Mauff, of the Wisconsin Equity News, 
who, in speaking of the farmers, says they are the producers of 
a very large percentage of all the so-called raw material, From 
these raw materials are developed all of the foodstuffs, includ- 
ing bread, the dairy products, the poultry products, sugars, 
vegetables, and fruits, all of the grains used in the manufacture 
of malt and distilled liquors. From these raw materials are 
also developed the fabrics which the common people use as rai- 
ment and for the various household needs, such as cotton, 
woolen, and linen goods. 

These are the people who have cleared the forests, built the 
highways, erected the schoolhouses, and built the farm resi- 
dences and splendid barns that dot the landscape. They 
changed the face of nature and converted the wilderness 
into a world of peace and plenty, teeming with all the cle- 
ments of life that enable that other percentage of the Nation’s 
population to liye in luxury unknown to the masses in any other 
country. It is this percentage of farmers that has produced 
the wealth of the Nation in the main and who feed and clothe 
the other percentage, including those who consume without pro- 
ducing, as well as other millions who labor in the factories and 
workshops and in the fields of transportation and commerce, 
They have filled to overflowing from field and farm and garden, 
from all over the land, the horn of plenty that pours out so 
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copiously the richest and sweetest of beef and pork and mutton 
and bread and butter and fruits into the larder of the housewife 
in every kitchen in every hamlet and village and city through- 
out the length and breadth of the Jand. 

I speak of these things to show that a class engaged in an 
industry of such magnitude and the product of whose toil is so 
absolutely necessary to producer and nonproducer alike should 
at least be fairly dealt with in matters of legislation: 

Mr. Chairman, I will accuse no man of deliberately trying to 
ruin the farmers of this country, but I think that you fail to 
understand the importance of the uninterrupted prosperity of 
our agricultural industry and to realize that anything that 
tends to reduce the legitimate profits of our farmers will affect 
in a still greater degree the success and prosperity of the toilers 
in our factories, shops, and mills, and, in fact, the welfare and 
prosperity of every industry in this country. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with deep 
interest and marked attention to remarks of the various gen- 
tlemen upon this very important question and have yet to 
observe where it would be of benefit to the great people of the 
United States to adopt it. No one has undertaken to say how 
it will be of benefit to the American farmer, and that task, I 
apprehend, will not be demonstrated upon the floor of this 
Chamber. 

NO ‘BENEFIT TO THA FARMER. 


It is not satisfactory to them to say they will not be injured. 
The question is, How will they be benefited? Do you think 
that by admitting the farm products free into their market you 
will benefit them? As well might it be claimed that you benefit 
the great sheep industry, of this country by admitting Australian 
wool free of duty. How will it benefit the American farmer by 
admitting hundreds of thousands of tons of hay into his market, 
by, admitting millions of bushels of wheat, barley, beans, and 
farm products; or the great American laborer by admitting the 
cheap pauper labor of England, Germany, France, Italy, Japan, 
and Mexico into this country unrestricted? 


FARMERS PROTEST. 


T hold in my hand more than 40 telegrams, received yesterday 
and to-day, all protesting against the enactment of this pro- 
posed treaty into law. I admit that there are a few of them 
Sent by merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen, but the ma- 
jority are sent by farmers and granges; and I want to admit 
another thing, lest I forget it, and it might escape your atten- 
tion, and that is that they are all hot ones, You say that the 
farmers do not know what they want. You claim the right to 
give them what they want and not even consult them. Do you 
claim the right to take away any man’s property or his mar- 
Ket without giving him anything in return? Do you think the 
great, intelligent American farmer would trade his birthright 
for a mess of Canadian porridge? He has endured the hardship 
of frontier life; le has not only done his part, but he has done 
more than any other class to clear up and improve and beautify 
this magnificent Republic; he has paid his taxes willingly to 
build our churches and schools; he has built the crossroads and 
the people’s highways. 

CAN NOT POOL Tun FARMERS. 

There are four college centers in my district, Kalamazoo, 
Albion, Hillsdale, and Olivet. The farmers.of my district pay 
liberally and are taxed handsomely to support the great Uni- 
versity of Michigan, represented on the floor of this House by a 
larger number than any other institution of learning in our land. 
Within 4 miles from my district and in the very heart of the 
State is the first and greatest agricultural college in the United 
States. We have the free rural delivery of our mails, and I will 
not insult the Intelligence of the great American farmer by 
saying that he does not know what he wants. 

One-third of the population of this country are engaged in 
agriculture. ‘Their eyes are to-day upon this body. We may 
have our way to-day, we may have our way here, but they will 
have their way to-morrow if you strike this blow at their ma- 
terial welfare. Their profits are below that of any other branch 
of industry. Fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre; 80 cents a 
bushel is the price; $12 the reward; $2 profit for your inyest- 
ment, your days’ work from sun to sun, and you are lucky to 
get that. 

PURPOSE OV Tun PROPOSED TREATY. 

It was inspired by a desire to reduce the cost of living, to 
build up a more friendly relation between the two countries and 
to extend the market for our manufactured products. 

The farmer is now getting low prices for his farm products, 
barely enough to pay for his toil and leaving very little for his 


investment. I am not impressed with the low cost of living: 


idea: or the low cost propaganda. Labor is more cheerful and 
better contented when it is well paid; the manufacturer is more 
prosperous when his prices are fair and he gets a just return 
for his endeavor.. The farmer is no exception and is entitled 
to a just compensation. for his work. It is admitted on all 
hands that times are better when prices are high and the pur- 
pose of the agreement to reduce the cost of living can not be 
based upon the cost received by the farmer for his products. If 
so, please put it in on the record. Eren the threat of enact- 
ing this agreement has cost the farmers already more than a 
million of dollars, I will place on record the prices of farm 
products obtained from one of the most reliable sources in this 
country by a person who has spent 50 years a grain and wool 
merchant of Charlotte, Mich., and in close touch with the farm- 
ers, who writes me under date of April 7, 1911: 


Apr.7, 1911. 


Apr. 7, 1910. 
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And a like reduction for other and similar products. 
MORE FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 

If it is claimed that it is necessary to pass this reciprocity 
agreement in order to establish better relations with Canada, 
upon what ground are you going to refuse a similar treaty with 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Spain, Japan, Mexico, and 
the other great sister nations? You propose to tear down the 
fortress of protection to the farming industry of this country 
because there is upon the rampart no guns pointed toward our 
Canadian neighbors. I am for peace, but I am not for peace at 
any cost, and when you destroy the market of the agriculturists 
of this country it is at a great sacrifice, which reflects itself 
not only as to his market but as to his home, his rights, and 
his independence by allowing this foreign competition. 

AM FoR TAFT. 


I do not understand that in framing this proposed Canadian 
reciprocity agreement that the farmer was anywhere consulted. 
Who had anything to do with the creation and instigation of 
this proposed treaty who is directly engaged in or concerned. 
with that particular branch of industry? I am in favor of 
extending to that great class, which is so directly concerned, 
the right to be heard upon this great question. I am for the 
President, and I trust he may be elected in spite of himself, 
and the farmers of this country will haye no better place to 
cast their lot than with the Republican Party. He is a pro- 
tectionist and not a. free trader, and we should nominate and 
elect him in spite of himself. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL.. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I sat here the other day and 
listened with great interest to my friend [Mr. KITCHIN] from 
North Carolina. Mr. KITTCHIN is always interesting, even when 
his logic is wholly bad. He declared that reciprocity is a Demo- 
cratic doctrine and that the Democratic Party stands for a 
still wider application of that doctrine than that contemplated 
in the pending bill. This question I shall not discuss. 

I wonder at the logic of my friend, however, when he argues 
for reciprocity and its advantages, and then argues that the 
price of American products will not be disturbed: by the recip- 
rocal agreement and that the price that the American farmer 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas will receive for his No. 1 wheat 
will not be less by reason of the dumping into this country of 
Canadian wheat of the same quality. If this is true, then we 
are pretending to be giving to Canada something that, as a 
matter of fact, we are not giving her. We are pretending to 
give her people a market which, after all, is no better than the 
Canadian home market, according to his contention. If this is 
so, why not end the consideration of this question here and 
now? Why carry it further, for all that it amounts to after all 
is that we are handing to Canada that which I gather from 
his own words amounts to a gold brick and in return therefor 
receiye what I believe is a gold brick? 

But I do not agree with my friend. I believe we are actually 
making concessions to Canada, and are not receiving sufficient 
concessions in return. I wish I could favor this pending bill. 
I like the word “reciprocity,” and believe that a reciprocal 
treaty, could be drawn between the United States and Canada 
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that would be of benefit to both lands. That is the only kind 
of reciprocity bill that is worth while;-that is the only kind 
of bill that should be considered. 

The pending reciprocity agreement has the support of different 
Members of this body for various reasons. Republicans support 
it who, believing in the policy of protection, believe as well in 
reciprocity, and that the pending measure will perfect our sys- 
tem of protection. Republicans support it who believe the tariff 
law contains many imperfections, and that the pending measure, 
imperfect though it may be, is a wedge that will mark the be- 
ginning of tariff modification. It has the support of Democrats 
who announce that they believe in free trade, and of Democrats 
who believe in wholesale tariff modification and that the present 
reciprocal proposition will open the way to such modification, 
and they even stand for a still wider application of the doctrine 
than is contemplated in the pending bill. All unite in the desire 
to scale down the cost of living. 

As for myself, I frankly confess that I believe that the present 
tariff law contains provisions that should be modified at the 
earliest possible time, but I am afraid that the pending reci- 
procity bill will be a disappointment to all those who believe in 
the policy of protection and yet believe in tariff modification. I 
recognize merit in the proposed reciprocal agreement, and yet, 
since an agreement of this character is in the nature of a bar- 
gain or trade, we must look to our part of the bargain and 
consider how it will affect every person in our country. Look- 
ing at the proposed agreement from the standpoint of the 
beginning of tariff modification, I fear we are not touching the 
important schedules that need attention, but are laying the 
lash upon the poor fellow’s back who said that imperfections 
exist in the tariff law. And, again, our proposed modification, as 
I see it, is so unbalanced as to fail to scale down the cost of 
living, as I think I can demonstrate. 

The pending bill provides for placing upon the free list of each 
country for the benefit of the other many articles and commodi- 
ties that are produced in both countries. I shall insert in my 
speech at this point a list that I have taken from the bill that 
is now pending: 

Live animals: Cattle, horses and mules, swine, sheep, lambs, and all 
other live animals. 

Poultry, dead or alive. 

1 rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat, dried peas and beans, 
edible, 

Corn, sweet corn, or maize. 

Hay, straw, and cowpeas. 

Fresh vegetables: Potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, turnips, onions, 
cabbages, and all other vegetables in their natural state. 

Fresh fruits: Apples, pears, peaches, grapes, berries, and all other 
edible fruits in their natural state, except lemons, oranges, limes, 
grapefruit, shaddocks, pomelos, and pineapples. 

Dried fruits: Apples, peaches, pears, and apricots, dried, desiccated, 
or evaporated. 

Dairy products: Better, cheese, and fresh milk and cream: Provided, 
That cans actually used in the transportation of milk or cream may be 
passed back and forth between the two countries free of duty, under 
such regulations as the respective Governments may prescribe. 

begs of barnyard fowl, in the shell. 

oney. 


The bill fails to place on the free list certain other commodities, 
mention of which I shall make in my printed speech, and which 
list is closely related-to the free list, and yet for some reason 
is granted the benefit of protection: 


#resh meats: Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh 
or refrigerated meats excepting game, 14 cents per pound. 

Bacon and hams, not in tins or jars, 14 cents per pound. : 

Meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prepared or 
8 in any manner, not otherwise herein provided for, 14 cents per 
pound. 

Canned meats and canned poultry, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Extract of meat, fluid or not, 20 per cent ad yalorem. 

Lard and compounds thereof, cottolene and cotton stearin, and ani- 
mal stearin, 13 cents per pound, 

Tallow, 40 cents per 100 pounds. 

Egg yolk, egg albumen, and blood albumen, 74 per cent ad valorem. 

Tomatoes and other vegetables, including corn, In cans or other air- 
tight packages, and including the weight of the package, 14 cents per pound. 

ace flour and semolina, and rye flour, 50 cents per barrel of 196 

ounds, 3 
2 Oatmeal and rolled oats, Including the weight of paper covering, 50 
cents per 160 ponas. 

Corn meal, 123 cents per 100 pounds, 

Barley malt, 45 cents per 100 pounds. Barley, pot, pearled, or pat- 
ent, one-half cent per pound. 

Buckwheat flour or meal, one-half cent per pound 

Prepared cereal foods, not otherwise provided for herein, 173 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Bran, middlings, and other offals of grain used for animal food, 124 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Pickles, including pickled nuts, sauces of all kinds, and fish paste or 
sauce, 32 per cent ad valorem. 

Farm wagons and finished parts thereof, 224 per cent ad valorem. 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills 
and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators; thrashing machines, in- 
cluding windstackers, baggers, weighers, and self-feeders therefor and 
finished parts thereof imported for repair of the foregoing, 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Portable engines with boilers, in combination, horsepower and trac- 
tion engines for farm purposes; hay loaders, potato diggers, fodder or 
feed cutters, grain crushers, fanning mills, hay tedders, farm or field 


rollers, manure spreaders, weeders, and windmills, and finished 
thereof imported for repair of the foregoing, except shafting, 2 
cent ad yalorem. 

I have not pretended to give a complete list, but from an ex- 
amination of the most important items which I have given 
this fact stands out; That the raw material is not protected, 
while the manufactured product has practically the same pro- 
tection that it has when imported from any other country. 

Now, let us look this matter over just as we would look over 
any other business proposition. If it is a good thing, let us 
avail ourselves of it. If it is bad, let us reject it. There is 
nothing whatever in the name “reciprocity.” It may include 
everything that is good, or it may include everything that is 
bad. It may be wholly a giving without a compensation. 
What of the pending agreement, and how will it affect our 
country? 

Our country has a population of approximately 90,000,000 
people. Canada has a population of approximately 8,000,000 
people. Our imports from Canada to-day of dutiable goods 
amount to $47,827,959, and Canada’s imports from the United 
States of dutiable goods amount to $47,833,158. From this 
Canada’s revenue is $7,776,236 annually and our revenue 
$5,649,826. 

The pending bill has to do with commodities that are in very 
large part produced in both countries, and yet through the de- 
mand from year to year and notwithstanding the present duties 
our country is furnishing a market for many of these products. 
Last year nearly 1,000,000 bushels of oats were shipped into the 
United States from Canada and found sale in our markets after 
paying a duty of 15 cents per bushel. Nearly 100,000 tons of 
Canadian hay were shipped and sold in our markets after meet- 
ing a duty of $4 per ton. Last year nearly 1,000,000 pounds of 
butter were imported and upon the same a duty of 6 cents per 
pound was collected, and upon all the commodities that were 
shipped over the line we collected last year in duties, that we 
are now asked to surrender, $4,849,938. With the removal of 
the duties the same commodities would be able to bear down 
the prices of like commodities in the United States to at least 
the amount of the duty, and the farmer would lose accordingly. 
As against this we can not hope for compensating markets in 
Canada. Nine-tenths of the population of both countries is on 
the side of the United States, and it takes pcople to make a 
market. 

But what I have suggested with respect to our imports from 
Canada upon the theory that if we import the same amount an- 
ually in the future our markets would be depressed to that 
extent is only the small part of this problem. At this time 

‘anada is shipping to us a comparatively small amount of her 
products of which I am speaking, while she is shipping to Eng- 
land many times this amount, and here lies the difficulty. Be- 
tween England and Canada there is no tariff, and does anyone 
doubt that with 3,000 miles cut off from the distance of trans- 
portation that Canada would immediately consign the goods 
that she has to sell to American markets instead of sending 
them to markets on the other side of the Atlantic? If anyone 
doubts this he certainly has a wrong conception of business 
principles. 

On this head we need not feel so much disturbed for the pres- 
ent year or for next year. Nor need we feel disturbed on 
account of the $5,000,000 in revenues that we are surrendering. 
The imports within the next year or two would necessarily 
mean something of a loss to our farmers, but it would be scat- 
tered over a large population, and thereby would not be so 
keenly felt. More than this consideration, a consideration ap- 
peals to me that has to do with a condition that, as I see it, is 
just a few years ahead, should this treaty become effective, and 
the effect that the condition that will exist then will have in 
preventing the rightful increase in land yalues within our own 
country. Our farmers have with care and patience built up 
their Jands, and it is not right that they should now be denied 
the legitimate value that belongs to such lands by reason of 
the opening up in competition lands that are now of little value 
upon the Canadian side of the line. 

Within the United States the public lands have been very 
largely acquired by private individuals through the generous 
public-land laws of our country. Lands that have a value for 
agricultural purposes haye passed to private ownership. Our 
great grazing plains are gone. Extensive farming upon the 
part of the individual must more and more give place to inten- 
sive farming in order that values may be produced upon the 
investment. No one can deny that the extensive areas of un- 
appropriated public lands that the Goyernment has offered free 
under the homestead laws have played an important part dur- 
ing the last half century in discouraging intensive farming and 
as well in keeping down the price of lands in the older sections 
of the United States. Intensive farming means more of cost to 
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the farmer, just as stall-fed stock mean a greater expense to 
the stockgrower than the range-fed cattle of 20 years ago. 

I am opposed to this bill, because I believe it will spell dis- 
aster to the American farmer, for the reason that large areas 
will be opened to settlement in Canada within the immediate 
future, and the cost of production in Canada for the next 20 or 
80 years will be found to be cheaper than the cost of production 
within our own country. Canadian land is new, it is virgin, it 
will produce such an acreage with the minimum amount of labor 
as will enable the farmers there to flood our markets with their 
hay, their cats and other grains, their butter and eggs and other 
farm produce, and the price that will be received will be re- 
muneratiye to the Canadian, but meager to the farmer of our 
own land. This is a proposition that is easy of demonstration, 
Canadian land that is avilable for farm purposes is worth on an 
average Jess than one-half what it is worth on this side of the 
line. A farmer who has $6,000 to invest in land and can buy 
100 acres of $60 land in the United States can buy 200 acres of 
the same quality of land across the Canadian border. A school- 
boy can figure out that the producer on the cheap land can sell 
his products at a remunerative price, and that the same price 
would net a small margin of gain to the farmer raising the crop 
on a more expensive land. 

But this is not all. The supplies which the Canadian buys 
he buys at a less cost. In the United States there is a uniform 
tariff upon the products imported from foreign countries, while 
in Canada, in addition to the tariffs between Canada and for- 
eign countries, there is a British preferential tariff. This pref- 
erential tariff being less than the tariff between Canada and 
other countries, must necessarily set the price. The tariff on 
the goods that the American farmer must buy is from 25 per 
cent to nearly 50 per cent more than this preferential tariff that 
is available to the Canadian, and the farmer of the United 
States is compelled to pay that much more for the commodities 
which he would buy. 

On rubber boots and shoes and on rubber coats the Canadian 
pays 15 per cent duty, the consumer in our country 35 per cent; 
on jute bags, in which the farmer in my State sells his grain, he 
pays a duty of 45 per cent, while his Canadian competitor 
across the line pays 15 per cent; on a sewing machine for his 
wife our farmer pays a duty of 30 per cent, the Canadian 20 
per cent; on a stove for the kitchen our farmer pays 45 per 
cent, the Canadian 15 per cent; on shovels and axes it is the 
same; on dress goods our farmer pays 60 per cent, the Cana- 
dian 15 per cent; on wire our farmer pays 75 cents per 100 
pounds, while the Canadian buys his wire at not to exceed 10 
per cent, and much of it is free of duty. Our farmer pays 55 
per cent duty on his hat, the Canadian only 20 per cent; our 
farmer 45 per cent duty on his underwear, the Canadian 22} 
per cent, or just one-half that amount; and so I could con- 
tinue if I had time, and I could show that the farmer on this 
side of the line is placed at a distinct disadvantage when 
compared with his Canadian brother because of the prefer- 
ential duty between Canada and the great manufacturing coun- 
try of Great Britain. Yet if this treaty shall go into effect, you 
will expect the American farmer, the farmer of your State 
and mine, to compete in our own markets in the sale of his 
hay and his oats, his eggs and his butter, his fruits and his 
vegetables. 

And when it comes to labor it is almost the same. It is true 
that the wages paid in the part of Canada immediately north 
of my own State and the State of Washington is about the same 
as the wages paid to the Canadian laborers across the line, 
but, taking all the other parts of Canada and comparing them 
with the United States, the wages paid are nearly 25 per cent 
higher, on an average, in the United States than the wages paid 
for similar labor in the parts of Canada of which I speak. 
Certainly, wages on the farms of the United States must come 
down to meet the Canadian wage scale or else the American 
farmer must incur a loss. 

I am opposed to this treaty for, as I see it, it is reciprocal in 
name alone. No one can deny that in revenues we are sur- 
rendering approximately twice as much as is Canada. On this 
point I shall not speak, because I think it is a small considera- 
tion. The treaty is reciprocal in name only, because its benefits 
are not reciprocal. On the one side the Canadian is benefited 
by being offered a market at home for his products. He is 
benefited because this will build up his lands, stimulate railroad 
development, and give him other business enterprises from 
Halifax to Vancouver. But what is given to the citizens of 
the United States in return for all this? It is useless to say 
that the markets of Canada aré thrown open to his products, 
The Canadian markets are already overstocked; there are no 
extensive markets there for American goods. What other com- 
pensation is offered? Why, that the cost of living will be low- 
ered. Now, on this head let us make a little inquiry. It is 


proposed to place wheat, oats, and other grains upon the free 
list. But it is also proposed to leave a duty upon flour, prepared 
eereal foods, and other products of grain. The housekeeper 
does not buy wheat for her family; she buys flour or bread. 
She does not buy oats or corn; she buys prepared cereals. If 
a duty is retained upon the flour and the cereal foods, even 
though grains are admitted free, do you suppose the consumer 
will buy his flour or his bread or his cereal food cheaper? Not 
a bit of it. The consumer will pay just as much, but some one 
else besides the farmer will receive the benefit. The middle 
man, the broker, the manufacturer will receive the difference. 
Let us inquire further. It is proposed to place cattle, hogs, and 
sheep upon the free list; but the duty is still maintained with 
slight modification on fresh and cured meats and on the other 
products of live stock. Can anyone seriously argue that the 
consumer would pay less for his ham, or his bacon, or his 
beefsteak, or chops, because the live stock is admitted free? I 
think not. What would compel the great packing plant to sell 
its products cheaper? It has no additional competition. On 
the other hand, it will be able to make a larger profit because, 
while buying the cattle, hogs, and sheep in a cheaper market, it 
will sell its manufactured products in the same old market and 
at the same old price. 

Again, I say the housekeeper does not buy beeves, she buys 
meat; she does not buy hogs, she buys ham or bacon; she does 
not buy sheep, she buys mutton. And so I conclude that that 
which the friends of the treaty call a benefit will prove elusive. 
Elusive to the farmer, because while it offers markets to him, 
there are small markets in Canada that he wants; and elusive 
to the consumer, because while the duty is removed from the raw 
material it is retained in almost its original form upon the 
manufactured product. 

The desire upon the part of the administration to do some- 
thing that will lower the cost of living is most commendable, 
yet I believe that whatever may have been the idea when the 
reciprocity question was first considered, that the working out 
of the agreement will not attain this end. More than this, even 
if it should attain this end, it is at the expense of the farmer. 
Of all those in our country who have stood by the policy of 
protection, the farmer up to the present has received the small- 
est returns. Within the last few years the wisdom of the policy 
is justifying itself to the farmer, and at this time, with the 
farmer coming into his own as never before, we propose to 
take from him the benefit that in all justice to him rightfully 
belongs. 

The farmer is not selfish in this fight. More than one of them 
have said to me that they would be willing to make the sacrifice 
necessary to bring down the cost of living providing a similar 
sacrifice be made by our other producers and by the manufac- 
turers. More than this, more fhan one have said to me that 
they would stand for the Canadian treaty with all the loss that 
it means to them providing in that treaty may be incorporated 
reciprocal agreements touching not the raw products alone, but 
manufactured products as well. If you are going to throw down 
the bars on his products, let us throw them all down and let 
business intercourse and freedom be complete between our own 
country and the great nation to the north of us. 

Yes; but some one says the Democratie Congress proposes to 
pass a bill placing upon the free list some of the articles men- 
tioned on the protection list with Canada. I am asked if that 
might make some difference with my vote. In answer I would 
gay that it might, providing the items were included in the 
present bill. This, however, is impossible. More than this, 
there is no certainty of the passage of the bill that has been 
proposed. What is less certain than the outcome of a Congress 
one branch of which is Democratic and the other Republican? 
Who is here to promise that the bill will be followed by another 
that will correct injustices in this one? Who can give as- 
surances that it can pass? Here is a bill that, as I see it, works 
an injustice upon the farmers of my State and upon our coun- 
try, and I can not sacrifice their interests upon a promise that 
no one here is able to fulfill. I must consider the pending bill 
providing for reciprocity with Canada upon its own merits, 
and, considering it upon its own merits, I am compelled to be 
opposed to its passage. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Focut.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, during the debate on this ques- 
tion of reciprocity there has been every opportunity to make 
observations concerning the sentiment prevailing throughout 
the country as reflected in the expression of Members residing 
in all parts of the Republic. In the face of the President’s 
desire, as expressed in his several messages, there were recorded 
against this bill when last before us 87 Republican yotes, and 
so uncertain were-the managers of the treaty as to its probable 
fate as a party measure, that a caucus was not called to con- 
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sider its merits. In fact, I have not learned of a single Senator 
or Member with whom the Chief Executive counseled before 
presenting this treaty or trade agreement to Congress. It is 
evident from the wide divergence of opinion and utter lack of 
unanimity on the part of the Republican representation here 
that the objections to this measure are founded on logical and 
rational reasons, this conclusion being reached, if in no other 
way, by the fact that 87 Members, or a majority of 9 Repub- 
licans, cast their votes against it. Coming directly from the 
people, as did the Members of the House which convened in 
December, the vote of that body in February on this measure 
carries with it the weight of extraordinary significance. 

We believe the President to be thoroughly honest and sincere 
and surely hopeful of the result of the enactment of this legisla- 
tion; but it is not to be expected that even a President of this 
great Republic is either infallible, immortal, or immaculate, 
and error with him is within the range of possibility. 

From a political standpoint it may after all result in much 
good to the Republican Party, for it has been demonstrated 
during the discussion of this measure that when fundamentals 
of the Republican Party are assaulted insurgent and stalwart 
can and do stand together. The kind of insurgents we have in 
this House I can now regard from a different angle aud a 
different measure of respect than I did when I first came here 
and witnessed the petty and inconsequential rows over minor 
and collateral matters. Now, in the time of real trial, when the 
party has been outvoted and is without power to take the initi- 
ative or achieve direct results, they stand like oak and rock, 
side by side with the stalwarts of the faith of our party’s 
immortal leaders; and in the face of the rising, triumphant 
shouts of Democracy take their ground when loyalty is best 
demonstrated and true party pride and patriotism are most 
needed. 

I come from the Republican State of Pennsylvania, a State 
that is true and certain in her Republican majorities, never 
wayers, is always stalwart, yields to no State in freedom of 
suffrage, universal primary law, and triumphs under the un- 
beaten leadership of the Senate’s new head. Notwithstanding 
my own affiliation during more than a quarter of a century and 
tendencies toward centralized strength within party council, I 
am ever ready and willing to recognize what is just and right, 
and from what I have seen in recent days of the attitude of the 
so-called insurgents I am impelled to make these passing obser- 
vat ions. 

The Democratic Speaker long ago claimed this reciprocity 
treaty to be a real Democratic baby, and I have heard his suc- 
cessor lay like claim, while Mr. Kircutn on last Saturday made 
a similar modest challenge. 

From a political standpoint, what is the Republican Party 
to get out of this measure by way of political advantage in 
case it should be enacted into law? 

Observing this Republican minority and recalling last fall's 
election reverses, it is evident that we not only need to hold the 
farmer yote, but we must first get him back into the fold if 
we are to win the presidential election in 1912. I submit that 
if it is agreed we must have him back, will we accomplish that 
purpose by removing the tariff from the products of his farm 
and retaining a tax on what he buys? 

We already have 60 per cent of Canada’s import trade, while 
80 per cent is made up of teas, coffees, spices, champagne, dia- 
monds, and other luxuries which we do not produce, leaving a 
beggarly 10 per cent of business to compete for. For the mere 
chance, which we already have, to get part of this remaining 
10 per cent we propose removing the tariff from 76 per cent 
of Canada’s exports, with only approximately 17 per cent of 
our export articles to be admitted free into Canada! 

This is truly a one-sided pancake, although the working out 
of such a policy might be of unusual interest to the Beef Trust, 
the Harvester Trust, and the Milling Trust. Therefore, if 
there is only ruin ahead for the Republican Party in abandon- 
ing the tenets of the past, of turning from the principles which 
made the country great and rich and strong, what is there if 
viewed from the position taken by the President in his mes- 
sage? It is declared, on the one hand, that reciprocity is to 
give the poor man a better breakfast at lower cost than at 
present, while, on the other hand, the farmer is told—and we 
were told right here even yesterday—that reciprocity would not 
reduce the cost of food products to the ultimate consumer. 

There seems to be a contradiction here that thoroughly ex- 
plodes any theory that will definitely fix the outcome of this 
trade agreement, excepting that it is certain to give away the 
world's greatest market with nothing in return, and yet the 
bill is labeled reciprocity, which is a misnomer and a miscon- 
ception. 


As illustrating the fallacy of this whole breakfast theory 
and that the farmer is not the man to be pursued because of 
high prices for food, I bring before you an object lesson which 
must carry conviction. I hold in my hand a small catalogue 
issued from the Pennsylvania State College, which contains the 
names of the students and a few advertisements. State College 
is located in the heart of Pennsylvania, in a rich agricultural 
district and farms virtually abutting the campus, and not a 
cold-stornge plant is within 50 miles of the place. There is a 
free, normal market for agricultural products; in fact, prices 
should be necessarily a little higher than normal, with 1,800 
consuming students creating the demand, and yet I find in this 
little book an advertisement asking to take boarders at $3 per 
week. Three dollars per week, or 21 meals at less than 15 cents 
each, and these meals must necessarily be substantial, as they 
are served for hungry professors, hungry, growing schoolboys, 
and football players. In this locality the consumer deals di- 
rectly with the farmer; in Washington and other cities the 
consumer deals with the cold-storage baron, and pays 45 cents 
per pound for calf’s liver and 10 cents each for apples. 

If you break down this tariff which protects the farmer; if 
you break down the tariff which protects the manufacturer, then 
we instantly face in field and in factory competition with 
Europe's cheapest labor and Asia’s worse than slavery. But 
do not break it down. Keep up protection, not so high that it 
will be a menace to anybody, but, in any event, if the plan 
works, keept it up so that it may show the difference of cost 
of production at home and abroad. But, while protective tariff 
laws are making the country as a whole mighty with wealth, 
and it can not be so without protection, let us see to it that 
the rewards are better divided. Let us see that the great com- 
binations of wealth which have sprung into existence are prop- 
erly regulated. You can quickly break these mighty combina- 
tions of capital called trusts by the ruinous remedy of free 
trade, but by the application of this method you will at the 
same time break the country. There must be Federal power great 
and strong enough, and a power exercised, to meet this trust 
situation, to bring up with a turn this invisible, insidious power 
which has been getting most of the reward and the toiling 
masses so little. 

Yes; protection to the farmer, protection to the capitalist, 
protection to.the manufacturer, all in fair and equitable meas- 
ure; but the place protection is now most needed is around the 
bending back of labor. The sequel to this suggestion is written 
against the horizon each day as the great ocean liners emerge 
from the mists off of Sandy Hook, and from the deck of each 
great racer of the seas there may be seen from 1,000 to 2,000 
hopeful faces peering into the promised land. 

Immigrants, immigrants, millions of them, coming to our shores 
to do what—develop America? No; not the kind who are com- 
Ing now, for, according to the President's message, the country 
is overdeveloped already. What then? To help the steamship 
companies? Yes; that is it; the steamship companies, to make 
them rich that they may build more ships abroad, fly them 
under a foreign flag and receive a foreign subsidy, while the 
millions they bring turn countless thousands of Americans into 
the streets. Had our great and good President suggested the 
enactment of some measure that would divert this stream of 
foreign immigration now coming to this country into Canada, 
instead of proposing that a stream of Canadian products shall 
swamp our markets and thereby drive hundreds of thousands 
of American farmers and their families from under the pro- 
tecting folds of the American flag to find new homes under the 
hanner of the British Empire, the uplifted hands of not only 
the agriculturist, but of the American laborer, would haye 
called down from on high a divine blessing. 

With the spectacle witnessed on this floor Inst week of the 
Democratic majority rejecting real election reform which might 
have effected the peculiar election system prevailing in the 
South; with a northern college professor teaching his students 
to respect the red flag of anarchy instead of the Stars ani 
Stripes; and a Democratic Cabinet member belittling and de- 
meaning the old veterans of the North who hurled back treason 
and saved the Nation from dissolution, it is indeed high time 
that Republicans took seriously the issues of the hour and 
declined to follow misguided leadership. 

So far as my constituents are concerned, Pennsylvania, where 
independence was born, the State which furnished first defend- 
ers for all the wars and money without limit, and on whose 
sacred soil, by the yalor of her sons, was determined the fate of 
independence in Revolutionary days as well as the fate of the 
Nation from 1861 to 1865, shall not be misunderstood. 

My constituents believe in the old nationalism, the old patriot- 
ism, the old progressive republicanism, They people the yalleys 
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where Lee's mighty army marched forth to expected triumph 
and retreated in defeat, where McCausiland’s marauders applied 
the torch and exacted tribute, but did not conquer the national 
spirit of that brave, true people whose humble spokesman I am 
proud to be to-day. 

The Republican Party, if it will stand bravely united against 
this un-Republican and un-American policy, which is but the 
forerunner of free trade, and are determined to fuse for that 
final and ultimate battle for the firesides of the farmer and the 
workingman, the party will again be triumphant, its messages 
will be heard to-day and in the long future, and posterity will 
ever sing its praises. 

X FARMERS OPPOSE TAFT RECIPROCITY. 

To the EDITOR or THE Press: 


Sin: Why oppress the American farmer, who has been between the 
devil and the deep sea for; lo, these many years, prior to the last one 
or two, and now that consumption of wheat has about overtaken pro- 
duction in the United States, and therefore a faces of hope for 
better times in the future appears to give him heart to struggle on, 
why, I ask, should his hopes be dashed to the Paes by this reciprocity 
bill? Why should his, of all the industries of the country, be deprived 
of all protection? Do you think the country can prosper with the basic 
indust in ruin? Do you think the newspapers will prosper then 
even with free pulp wood? 

My dear sir, mark you, if the farmer is deprived of all protection, 
will he vote protection to other industries? Or does the Press no 
longer believe in protection? 

The negotiation of this astonnding so-called reciprocity by a Re- 
publican administration, and supported by Republican newspapers is 
the most astonishing occurrence within the span of my 70 years of 
life. Public opinion here—and, I believe, throughout all rural re- 
tbl orth practically unanimons against the measure, and fiercely 
against it. 

This bill provides for the free dumping of 500,000,000 bushels of 
wheat into our land in the very near future, besides oats, barley, flax, 

Otatoes, etc. In 1909, the Canadian northwest raised 125,000,000 
ushels of wheat. That region is filling up rapidly with settlers, many 
of them Americans, and it is not a wild prophecy that in five years 
thelr wheat yield will be quadrupled. This n being enacted 
into law, means 50-cent wheat for 50 years and correspondingly low 
prices for the other agricultural products admitted free. 


CALVIN M. HAYES. 
HARTLETON, Pa., April 15, 1911. 
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DENOUNCED RY KNIGHTS OF LABOR—-AN APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AGAINST FREE TRADE WITH CANADA—DO NOT 
DESTROY A GREAT INDUSTRY. 


Tun CONGRESS OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 
Neto York, April 2, 1911. 
To the President and Members of Congress: 


The paper industry is one of the greatest single industries in the 
United States of America. The capital invested exceeds $300,000,000. 
With an annual business of over $200,000,000, with something like 
4,000,000 tons of annual production, the paper industry furnishes to 
the railroads in the way of freight and raw materials upward of 
20,000,000 tons of freight annually. They consume 3,000,000 tons of 
coal, all from our domestic mines. They sustain a large number of 
establishments which supply them with machinery and supplies used 
only in paper mills, They furnish 8 Gai directly to over 100,000 
men in their plants and 1 40,000 in getting out raw material 
in the woods and mines, besides indirect! n an army of men 
engaged in supplying them with material which they use in their 
manufacturin epartments. 

For every dollar which the consumer pays for paper it is estimated 
that nearly 70 cents goes to the wage fund of the country. 

The whole agitation for Canadian reciprocity is due to a small syn- 
dicate of unscrupulous and selfish newspaper and magazine publishers 
who are desirous of increasing their already enormous profits by $5,000,- 
oo 8 through reciprocity at the expense of American labor and 
ndustry, 

If finished paper is to be imported into this country free of duty, 
the great paper industry will be crippled, and the man who is a paper 
maker by trade has got to go to Canada to follow his trade, and take 
his wife and family into the wilderness to live, where there is no com- 
pulsory education law and not one of the comforts of civilization. It 
means the death blow to many communities clustered about the paper 
mills and the breaking up of American homes and migration of our 
skilled labor to Canada, and we are going to have a lot of mills on our 
hands that won't sell for money enough to pay the bondholders, and 
the Canadians are going to have our business and our profits. 

Any downward revision of the tariff such as the McCall bill pro- 

ses would be unjust to both the manufacturer and the farmer of 
he United States, and would ultimately mean one of two things—the 
closing of American factories, mills, and workshops, or the American 
workmen will have to accept a reduction in wages to correspond with 
the cheaper elements of cost In foreign countries. We would therefore 
urge that you use your influence to defeat this iniquitous and un- 
American agreement. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
THE CONGRESS OF THE KNIGHTS OF Lanor, 
J. R. MANSION, Secretary and Treasurer. 


NATIONAL GRANGE APPEALS. 

NATIONAL GRANGE, Patrons OF HUSBANDRY, 
Concord, N. H., March 28, 1911. 
To the PRESIDENT: > 

I would submit that the facts show conclusively that the cost of 
producing the staple farm crops put on the free list by the Canadian 
reciprocity arrangement is lower in Canada than in this country. 
Among these facts, which can not be disputed, are the following: 

1. The price of farm lands, as shown by official reports, is much 
lower in Canada, thus subjecting the Canadian farmer to much smaller 
fixed charges on his investment. 

2. The wages of Canadian farm labor, as shown in an official state- 
ment prepared by the Department of Commerce and Labor, are on an 
fiyerage much lower than in this country. This statement gives figures 
showing that in the Northern and Eastern States the wages paid farm 
workers are from 20 to 25 per cent higher than in all sections of 


Canada, with the exception of the Canadian Northwestern Provinces, 
where wages are practically the same as in our Northwestern States. 
As against this equality of wages, the value of farm lands in those 
Proyinces is not one-third the value of lands in Iowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, and other neighboring States. 

3. The cost of the manufactured articles which the Canadian farmer 
buys is much, lower than that of similar articles used by our farmers, 
because of the lower tarif taxes Imposed by Canada on foreign goods, 
An examination of the Canadian tariff laws and preferential trade ar- 
rangements shows a difference of at least 20 per cent in favor of the 
Canadian farmer. 

4. Owing to the fact that the farm lands of Canada are chiefly virgin 
soll the Canadian farmer does not find it necessary to use fertilizers 
to any extent, while our farmers are forced to use hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of fertilizer each year. 


Respectfully, J. BACHELDER, 


Chairman Legtslative Committee National Grange. 

Mr. McCALE. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. Fakr]. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to disagree with my 
colleague and good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur] on 
this question, but there has been in evidence in the last few days 
in this House the fact that every man is thinking for himself, 
regardless of party, and for the best interests of the people of 
this great country as he conceives them. 

We have farmers in Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties, as 
good farmers as there are in any part of this country. [Ap- 
plause.] Their fields may not be so fertile or extensive as in 
some other portions of the country, but they make up largely 
for this by their industry, energy, and the careful study and 
intelligent use of soil conditions. And we have a great market 
there for them. As a result of protection to American indus- 
tries that market has become so great that the farmers of those 
two counties, and of all northeastern Pennsylvania, can fur- 
nish but a small part of the food necessary for them. [Ap- 
plause.] Carloads of produce come daily from New York, the 
West, and South to make up the deficiency. 

Now, I want to say to the farmers of this country that where 
the wheels turn and the furnaces are burning is your market, 
Originally, as I understand protection, the thought was not so 
much to protect the farmer against some competitor; it was to 
give him a market, and the Republican Party has done that. 
So long as the Republican Party is in power so long will the 
farmers of this country have a market. 

Now, I am an ardent protectionist. No State in the Union 
has been more steadfast to this principle than the grand old 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. But reciprocity with Canada 
will in no way violate that principle. Wages and the standard 
of living in that country are practically the same as in this 
country. This opening of the markets between us and Canada 
is not going to hurt the American farmer. It is going to in- 
crease our opportunities to manufacture, as our lists of ex- 
portations there show conclusively, increase our employment, 
and enlarge our market both at home and in Canada. The 
farmer in Canada has not any advantage on account of the great 
area in land up there. He is paying fancy prices for good 
farm land to-day, and if you go, through that wonderful 
country, as I had the privilege of doing some five years ago, 
you will see that real estate values are booming. In the little 
town of Edmonton, with 12,000 people, the most northerly 
point reached by a railroad, business property sold there five 
years ago for $1,000 a foot front, and all around that place, 
for 2 or 3 miles, town lots were staked out; and the secretary 
of the board of trade told me that they had to go into British 
Columbia to get the products with which to feed their people. 

We are not going to be harmed by this reciprocal arrange- 
ment with Canada, but will be greatly benefited. We are sell- 
ing from the hard-coal lands of Pennsylvania upward of 
$14,000,000 worth of hard coal and $19,000,000 worth of bitumi- 
nous coal and coke. We are going to make that country grow. 
You will see Canada grow faster than it ever grew in any period 
of its history—so fast that it will astound the world; and the 
faster it grows, the greater Canada becomes, the greater will 
be our market. [Applause.] 

First, we ought to make this arrangement with them on 
account of our neighborly relations. It practically means the 
addition of a new State. Then there is one question that has 
not been sufficiently dwelt upon, and that is that we will be at 
peace with that nation; that not one gun or one cannon will be 
necessary on the boundary line between us, and making un- 
necessary the expenditure of vast millions in the future for 
that purpose. It will be a step forward to peace with the 
nations of the world. I want to commend President Taft for 
showing that he has the courage of his convictions in present- 
ing this matter to the House with a majority against him, so 
far as partisan lines are concerned. 

I want to commend him on account of his valor, and it will 
be a ten-strike in the platform on which he will be nominated 
and elected in 1912. [Applause on the Republican side.] And 
I want also to commend him for his attitude on the question 
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of a commission of tariff experts, showing that he is high-minded, 
farsighted, and nonpartisan, and that he has some faith, at 
least, in the good judgment of the Democratic Party on that 
question. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And I want to say to Democrats from the Southland, be care- 
ful how you move on the tariff question, because if you do what 
your party did a few years ago, the South, on account of its 
great recent industrial development, will be hurt more than the 
North. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

From my county millions of dollars haye gone into West Vir- 
ginia, into Texas, Alabama, and other Southern States. I be- 
lieve, however, much of this money would have been more suc- 
cessfully and usefully invested in Scranton and Lackawanna 
County, but it is now yours, and if you tinker with the tariff 
you are going to hurt these and other investors; you are going 
to deter other millions of northern money from going to your 
land, and without northern money and northern energy and 
some northern brains you can not develop the magnificent re- 
sources and utilize the splendid opportunities in your great sec- 
tion of country. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

One man in my county, my friends, has $600,000 invested in 
West Virginia coal lands. If the wheels do not turn and the 
furnaces do not burn, that coal does not come out of the ground. 
Another constituent of mine has upward of a million dollars 
invested in a stretch of railroad in Texas. You must have the 
mills and furnaces and factories going in order to give employ- 
ment to the people to make railroads pay, in order to get divi- 
dends on anything, and in order to make business worth the 
while. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NYE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. Chairman, I can not hope, perhaps, to add 
anything that is substantial to this very remarkable debate, a 
debate which has been interesting and able. But I may offer 
a suggestion or two in the 10 minutes that I have. 

The barbarians of old looked upon a stranger as an enemy. 
I think the old Romans had but one word to indicate both 
“stranger” and “enemy.” But as civilization advances and 
men come nearer together and know each other better the 
tendency is in spirit always reciprocal. And if we were to trace 
the march of civilization from the primitive days until to-day 
we should find that humanity has marched toward reciprocity, 
at least in spirit. 

This is not a perfect bill. I am frank to say that in some 
respects I consider it far from perfect. But I believe it is in 
keeping with the spirit of our age and a move in the right 
direction. I do not believe the subject can be disposed of by 
splitting hairs or even by a careful analysis of trade balances. 
I believe the question is ethical as well as economic, and I 
believe the solution of great economic questions should always 
be in the light of ethical or moral principles. Sound economic 
policies must be consistent with sound morals and with just and 
generous dealings between man and man. 

I have been reminded a good deal, while thinking on this 
subject, of a story I used to tell about a fellow who went West 
from Maine. I can with propriety locate the story in Maine 
because I was born there, and I know something of the charac- 
teristics and peculiarities of some of the people. This was a 
case where a man went west and was very fortunate and 
made lots of money, and 40 years later went back to visit an 
old neighbor of his, and to visit generally those neighbors whom 
he knew and with whom he went to school. On one occasion 
he dropped into a little store and saw an old friend whom he 
had not seen for 40 years. The home-staying merchant was 
anxious to know how much his friend was worth and how many 
millions he had accumulated, and as the two sat and talked 
together the western man helped himself to an apple that was 
in a barrel by his side and ate it. Finally, when he had fin- 
ished his visit, which they both had enjoyed, the western man 
started to go. “By the way,” he said, “I took an apple here. 
How much are they?” The merchant stopped and hesitated a 
minute, and then said, “Oh, they are two for a nickel. Take 
another one.” [Laughter.] They had not seen cach other for 40 
years. They had gone to school together and been boys together. 

Now, in the philosophy of the thing there was a genuine senti- 
ment of gladness in the breast of each to meet the other. There 
was fhe old-time sentiment of friendship at the bottom, but it 
finally had to be measured on the basis of “two for a nickel.” 
[Laughter and applause.] 

It is no new commentary on human nature. Strive as we 
may to give freer breath to the social and generous sentiments 
of our being, we fall back at last to a financial basis of action. 
According to the philosophy of many, sentiment is fancy. 
Only selfishness is fact. With our growth will come a clearer 


and wider vision of life. Future generations who read the 
record of this debate will wonder at the fear and alarm of 
those who to-day picture disaster and ruin because of this 
well-meant effort of neighboring nations to come into closer and 
more friendly relations, relations mutually beneficial and health- 
ful to both Nations. 

I remember when I was a boy on the farm a couple of neigh- 
bors could not agree on a line fence. There was a variance of 
about 24 inches between them as to where the line was, and they 
finally built a narrow lane that people used to call the Devil's 
Lane. I remember it well. I believe in future years we will 
look back at this devil’s lane that stretches 3,000 miles across 
this great continent, a continent bearing the impress of an 
Infinite Father's hand, and wonder that neighbors of one blood 
and kindred, with one hope, one ambition, and one destiny, could 
not come to terms of-real reciprocity. [Applause.] 

But it is the same old story. I guess they are just the same 
over in Canada as we are here. New Brunswick is afraid of 
her market for potatoes and Maine is afraid, and both legisla- 
tures have passed hostile resolutions concerning this treaty. 
So it is all along the line, here and there, in spots; some fellow 
whose experience leads him to believe that he will lose a little 
stands against this measure. I had just as soon my boy, if 
he thought his future required it, would go to Alberta or Sas- 
katchewan as to go to the Dakotas or Montana, much as I loye 
my own country and my own flag. But there is a life, a future 
development of mankind on this continent that human legisla- 
tion can not control. [Applause.] These great, magnificent 
countries are going to develop side by side one common people, 
and they do not need to be under one flag. A neighbor can be 
a neighbor under his own flag. And I believe that in spirit and 
principle this is right. It is even worth a sacrifice on both sides. 
It is a farsighted policy. It is a goal of high statesmanship. 

I was born on a farm. I lived and worked on a farm until 
I was 22 years of age. I would not knowingly or consciously 
enter upon a new economic policy that would be burdensome 
to the great agricultural class of this country. I would not do 
so intentionally. I do not believe this measure will operate to 
the detriment of any class or any industry. Local and tempo- 
rary disadvantages may result, but the general welfare will be 
promoted, and the permanent good of both countries will be 
advanced. 

The social tendency of mankind is toward the cities, and it 
is destined to be so, for aught I see, for generations to come. 
There is some attraction about the city. I often wonder what 
itis. I often wish I could go back onto the farm, and I guess I 
will when I get through Congress; but the mouths to consume 
are increasing in proportion to our power of production of 
agricultural commodities. The farmer is not going to suffer in 
the future. The best opening and the best destiny, industrially, 
of any man or of any industry in this country is the future of 
the sound, honest, thrifty farmer, in my judgment. IApplause.] 
His prosperity will, I believe, be permanent. Nothing short of 
famine or pestilence seems likely to impede it, and even these 
will bring him less suffering than will come to the millions who 
throng the cities and who depend upon him. 

I know that some strictures have been laid upon this measure 
as un-Republican. My good friend who sits here [Mr. DALZELL], 
who has led the battle for many years for protection, whose 
ability and courtesy I have always respected, and whom I ad- 
mire as a man, seems to fear that this is not good Republican 
doctrine. I tell him that the Republicanism that has given life 
to the party is not altogether its industrial policies. It is the 
party of freedom and progress. The Republicanism that lives, 
the Republicanism of freedom, does not rest on any mere 
domestic policy. 

I believe that with all our strength of production, with our 
yigor of diversified industry, we can reduce tariffs substan- 
tially and in some industries to the point of a revenue basis, 
and I do not believe that the future of our country or of our 
neighbor to the north will be adyanced by longer impeding the 
flow of natural commerce and natural trade between these two 
great peoples. [Applausc.] 

Others haye presented figures and analyzed tables and dwelt 
upon statistics. These may be ingeniously employed to the 
advantage of either side and to some extent have been during 
this debate. I have neither time nor inclination to dwell upon 
them. From as fair and impartial a summing up as I am able 
to make one thing appears. That is, the cost of production in 
Canada and the United States of the commodities affected by 
this bill is so nearly identical as to bring the measure within 
the doctrine of the Republican platform of 1908. 

Imperfect though it may be, it is in the main in line with 
modern thought and with modern and progressive Republican- 
ism. I shall support it in the firm faith that the future will 
justify it, and that vast and general benefits will flow to all 
our people and to the generations yet to be. 
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Mr. DALZELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted to me I 
wish to talk on one or two points. I did not intend to take any part 
in this discussion, because I have stated my views quite freely on 
other occasions. As preliminary I might say that my friend who 
just spoke [Mr. Nye] appealed to sentiment, and in his inimi- 
table style ridiculed as sordid those who oppose this treaty. It 
is true generally that in this discussion there has been an appeal 
to sentiment rather than sense, ridicule rather than reason. 
But, gentlemen, it seems to me the question for us to settle can 
not be solyed by such means. Sentiment will not satisfy the 
man that is robbed nor ridicule deter him from retaliating 
against unfair treatment. Reciprocity between our people 
should be our first consideration. ‘This is an act to help special 
interests at the expense of our farmers and to help the cities 
at the expense of the country. Yes, but they tell us that the 
farmers can not be hurt, because it is insisted that the price of 
farm products are fixed in foreign markets. This assertion, 
though absolutely ridiculous as to most of the products with 
which this treaty will place us in competition with Canada, has 
been repeated over and over again in this discussion. 

If the domestic price of wheat is fixed by the export price, then 
the price at Minneapolis should be the foreign price less the 
cost of placing it on the foreign market. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a day or two ago gave me the export freight 
rate from Minneapolis to New York at 18.8 cents per bushel by 
the all-rail route and 11.8 cents by the lake-and-rail route; and 
the Department of Commerce and Labor says the ocean rate 
from New York to Liverpool has been from 4 to 5 cents per 
bushel during 1910. This makes a total freight rate of 18 cents 
per bushel, rail and ocean, and 16 cents by lake, rail, and ocean 
routes. This is just about what it has been in the years past. 
I will print in connection with these remarks tables which I 
obtained from the Department of Commerce and Labor, These 
tables give the prices of wheat at Minneapolis, Winnipeg, 
and Liverpool since September 1, 1909, They show that dur- 
ing 18 out of the 20 months wheat at Minneapolis was too high 
priced to permit of the export of a single bushel. For three 
months it was higher than the Liverpool prices. In the face of 
this fact, can anyone contend that Liverpool fixed the price of 
our wheat during that time? Like tables can be had for a num- 
ber of years in the past. Everybody who has lived in my section 
of the country and paid any attention knows that this is true, as 
newspapers in their market reports have constantly called at- 
tention to it, 

In the Minneapolis Journal, one of the leading newspapers of 
that section, which I received this morning, is a statement that 
wheat is still too high for foreign export. 

Canada exports nearly all the time, and their prices are con- 
sequently much lower than the United States. 

The President in two different speeches has stated that prices 
of wheat and other cereals are from 10 to 15 cents higher in 
Minneapolis than Winnipeg. He might have called attention to 
the fact that in 1905 the difference in price of wheat was 22 
cents and that Minneapolis then imported-from Canada more 
than 3,200,000 bushels, upon which a duty of 25 cents per bushel 
was paid. Only about half a million bushels of this was after- 
wards exported. The recent report of the Tariff Board, made 
upon careful investigation of prices, sustains the statement of the 
President as to this difference, not only as to wheat but also 
barley, flax, and other farm products, and no one has seriously 
attempted to dispute the fact. Some cheap attempts have been 
made to deceive the farmers by comparing prices of some prod- 
ucts in eastern Canada with prices on this side in the Middle 
West, but such comparisons deceive no one, not even those who 
engage in that pastime. Some have claimed that the difference 
in prices only applies to small localities, but this is clearly dis- 
proved by the President’s statement and by the report of the 
Tariff Board, 

That report shows higher prices than Winnipeg, not only at 
Minneapolis but also at Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
other large grain markets of this country. To talk about 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg, the two greatest primary wheat 
markets of the world, as local in character, is about as absurd 
as anything can be. Anyone that knows anything about the 
wheat trade knows that Minneapolis fixes the price of nearly 
all our spring wheat and buys large quantities of winter wheat 
from Kansas and Nebraska. Winnipeg is the gateway for all 
of western Canada, and dominates that market. Equally ridic- 
ulous is the suggestion made by some that the difference be- 
tween Minneapolis and Winnipeg is due to lack of elevator or 
transportation facilities. This suggestion is a mere insinuation. 
The Tariff Board found nothing upon which such a claim could 
be based. The wheat prices of Winnipeg are for wheat in store 


at elevators in Fort William or Port Arthur, and not for wheat 
located at Winnipeg. These great terminal elevators are as 
able to handle grain as Minneapolis, and they have the same 
freight rate for foreign export as Minneapolis and Duluth. 

But the argument mainly relied upon to show that prices are 
not affected by the tariff is that we export large quantities. 
This fallacy has done duty for many years, and I presume we 
ought to approach it with the reverence due to its age. The 
vice of the argument is that it entirely ignores actual conditions. 

If all the wheat was of one quality, located at the same 
spot, and had to be sold on the same day the contention would 
be very persuasive, but that is not the situation. You may 
overload and depress the market for a month or two until it 
gets low enough for export and a few bushels may be exported, 
still during the rest of the year, while more than four-fifths of 
the crop is being marketed, our prices may be too high for 
export. This surplus may be in Kansas or Nebraska without 
affecting the prices at Minneapolis or other large markets. 
This is the usual situation. Then again you may have a wheat 
that can not be sold to advantage in this country, because of 
its character. This is true of the durum wheat; as a conse- 
quence it does not compete to any great extent with our other 
wheat in the domestic market. It is about the only export that 
has come from the, spring-wheat section in years. The Agri- 
cultural Department says that for the year ending June 30, 
1911, more than 20,000,000 bushels of this wheat either as 
wheat or flour was exported. 

The total export of wheat and wheat flour during the cal- 
endar year of 1910 was equal to about 62,000,000 bushels, of 
this about 24,000,000 bushels was exported as wheat, the bal- 
ance as flour. The Pacifie coast exported last year wheat and 
wheat flour amounting to approximately 17,000,000 bushels, 
This wheat does not come in competition with wheat raised 
east of the Rocky Mountains where you propose to dump 
Canadian wheat, as the freight rates are too high to make 
such competition possible. 

Now, let us deduct from the 62,000,000 bushels this 17,000,000 
bushels. ‘This leaves 45,000,000 bushels. Deduct from this the 
durum wheat, 20,000,000, and you have left some 25,000,000 
bushels. Nearly all of this 25,000,000 bushels goes out as 
a low-grade flour, for which there is a very poor market 
in the United States. The reason why the higher grades do 
not go to foreign countries is well known. Nearly all the wheat 
that enters the foreign trade, except that from Canada and 
the durum from the United States, is a soft winter wheat of 
poor quality. To make a good flour from this it is necessary 
to mix it with a higher grade. For some years Europe imported 
high-grade flour for this purpose, but soon found it more profit- 
able to mix the high grades of wheat with the low grades of 
wheat. This not only gives better results, but is otherwise more 
advantageous. 

When you come to consider that this export comes in small 
lots, at different times of the year, and is of the character that 
I have suggested, there is no difficulty in understanding why the 
tariff affects the price of wheat. The difference in prices be- 
tween Canada, the United States, and Liverpool is an absolute 
demonstration of this effect. But let me call your attention to 
other farm products. Wheat is but one and to many sections 
not the most important, 

No one has contended that any foreign market fixes the price 
of our barley, flaxseed, rye, buckwheat, oats, hay, potatoes, 
butter, cheese, eggs, and the like. Barley is in many sections 
more important than wheat. The United States produced some 
162,000,000 bushels last year. Of this an amount no greater 
than that produced in a single township in my section was ex- 
ported from the east half of the United States. A small amount 
was exported from the Pacific coast, but that barley can not 
come in competition with barley raised in the great agricultural 
section of our country, as the freight is 50 cents a hundred 
pounds from the Pacifie coast to Minneapolis. The brewers are 
about the only ones that will profit by Canadian barley. We 
produced 33,000,000 bushels of rye last year. Of this less than 
20,000 bushels went beyond our borders during that time. The 
distillers of rye whisky smile over the prospects that cheaper 
Canadian rye will add to their profits. Flaxseed is another im- 
portant crop. Until last year we produced enough for home 
consumption, but as prices had not been suflicient to pay for 
production, the acreage decreased; this in connection with a 
small crop in North Dakota left the home market short. We 
exported Just year less than $7,000 worth and imported more 
than $18,000,000 worth. Canada has the soil and situation to 
put our farmers out of the business of raising flaxseed. Barley 
and flax usually sell in Winnipeg for about 20 cents per bushel 
less than in Minneapolis. 

Our production of buckwheat, oats, potatoes, hay, butter, 
cheese, eggs, and the like is just about equal to our home con- 
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sumption. ‘There is no export of any consequence of any of 
these. Those who are in fayor of this treaty haye studiously 
tried to force wheat to the front as the only article affected. 
Is not this a trick to divert attention from the real issue? It 
will not only affect every article that I have enumerated, but 
every farm product, both North and South. The opening of the 
Mississippi Valley took from eastern farmers hundreds of 
millions of dollars. It gave you ruined farms, deserted homes. 
You propose to open another empire of rich soil, in whieh plant 
food has been stored for untold centuries, and let our farmers, 
who are compelled to fertilize their soil and expend on it very 
much more labor than is required on new land to produce a 
crop, compete, and at the same time you expect them to sup- 
port a system of protection for the factory. You have promised 
him different treatment. You may have the power to make him 
submit, but are you sure that it will profit you? If he was get- 
ting an undue advantage he might not find fault; but there is 
no class of our citizens that receive as little reward for toil oe 
priyations as does the farmer. The Agricultural Department, 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No, 437, just issued, says thut 

Tn actual practice and for may reasons not foreseen at the outset the 
average profits in farming, aside from the rise in the value of the land 
itself, are not large, but on the other hand extremely modest, 

This was also the judgment of the Senate committee that 
recently investigated this subject. 

This proposition is not fair and should not pass. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 
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compared with Winnipeg quotations of No. 1 northern “in store,“ 
Fort William or Port Arthur terminal elevators, and Liverpool quota- 
tions of No. 2 northern Manitoba. 
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Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, this debate on Canadian 
reciprocity has had a wide range; it is well that it has, and 
proper that it should. This is a momentous question, and one 
affecting for benefit or injury all of our people. 

I protest against the attempt to close this debate or the fix- 
ing of a date to close until each and every Member on both 
sides of this Chamber who so desires has had ample time to 
express his views on this great measure. Neither the Demo- 
cratic nor the Republican Party can afford to suppress full and 
free discussion in debating a question of such importance as 
this. I haye no apology to offer for having asked for an hour 
on this question, eyen though a new Member. I am as much 
concerned, and my constituents as much interested, as if I had 
served here for 80 years, I can not help feeling, as I hear men 
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asking for time and unable to secure time enough fully to ex- 
press themselves, that they have the right to demand it. 

What is the pressing need for a hurried vote on this question? 
Wil] it not stand investigation? Do you think you are currying 
any favor from the farmer or anybody else by shutting off de- 
bate on a question of such vital importance to him as is this? 

SOMEWHAT OF A nung“ MYSELF, 

One of the gentlemen on that side of the Chamber referred to 
the farmer yesterday as a “Reuben.” Well, I am a “Rube” 
myself, 

When this report reaches the Farmers’ Cooperative Union 
and the great grange organization of this country, they will 
have something to say about the short time given to debating a 
question of such importance that a special session of Congress 
was called to consider it. The distinguished gentleman from 
Connecticut, and others here, have given a great array of fig- 
ures to justify the passage of this measure, covering the rela- 
tive conditions in the two countries, scale of wages paid, and 
so forth, attempting to show that there is no discrimination 
against the farmer, but there was one item they failed to take 
into consideration. Otherwise I would pay no attention to 
their glittering array of figures. 

They failed to count in the cost of the fertilizer that thon- 
sands and thousands of our farmers haye to use. The North, 
East, and the South are full of fertilizer factories, The great 
packing houses of our country put it out by thousands of tons. 
The newspaper farmer, the banking farmer, the factory farmer, 
and, very often, the statistical farmer do not always take this 
item into account, but the bona fide farmer does, 

I venture to say that thousands of our farmers pay out more 
per acre for fertilizers than it costs thousands of Canadian 
farmers to put in and harvest their crops per are. Do you 
think in cases like that they can compete on a free-trade basis 
with him? 

WHAT PRICES DOES LIVERPOOL FIX? 

We have heard much about Liverpool fixing prices. Liver- 
pool dees not fix the price on apples in the United States, 
does it? It does not fix the price of barley, does it? It does 
not fix the price of hay, does it? Or of potatoes? No; nor of 
wheat, except to a limited extent, and every intelligent farmer 
knows it. There are many factors affecting prices all the 
time, but the farmer does know that 25 cents tariff on the 
bushel protects him against the competition of Canadian wheat. 

I am only a plain farmer, one of that class whom the gen- 
tlemen on that side of the Chamber and some of those on this 
side are trying so hard to conyince will not be hurt by the 
passage of a measure of this kind. 

I wish to say to those on this side of the Chamber, who are 
mostly high protectionists for the manufactured products of 
their States and communities, and who are now arguing this 
heresy of the farmer’s product going on the free list against 
the only country he has any need to fear as a competitor in 
nearly all that he produces, that they are either inconsistent 
now or else must admit they have for many long years been 
attempting to flimflam the farmer by word, act, and acquiescence 
in this protection to his industries. 


CAN FARMERS BE BLAMED FOR SUSPICIONS? 


Can you blame the farmers of this country for doubting your 
sincerity? Who constituted you the arbiters of his fortune and 
the judge of what would be his benefit? And I will say to 
the gentlemen on that side of the Chamber, who are arguing 
along the same lines, that as a party they are as inconsistent. 

Under your great Wilson bill, when you had the opportunity 
to carry out these free-trade heresies, did your party improve 
it? No. 

That law carried protection to all farm products, as did the 
McKinley law. It is true it reduced the rates on those products, 
as it did in common with other schedules. Did those reductions 
help anybody or the Government? No. 

The effect was exactly the opposite. Why did not your party, 
when it had the opportunity, put all farm products on the free 
Ust, including hemp, cane, cotton, peanuts, with all the products 
of the South and North? You are very solicitous for the 
welfare of the farmer, and you also desire to tickle the con- 
sumer. It is politics you are playing, and you no more desire 
free trade as a party than do these proselytes, now your col- 
leagues on this side of the Chamber, and you are attempting to 
buneo the farmer as well as they are. 

Mr. Chairman, some of the gentlemen on that side of the 
Chamber and the Democratic press of the country have criti- 
cized the insurgent Republicans for working hand in hand with 
the Hon. Josern G. Cannon and other so-called standpat Re- 
publicans on this great question. 


I have no doubt it gives them a pain to find that most of those 
insurgents who rebelled against so-called usurpation of power 
by not only Mr. CAN NON, but by other Speakers who preceded 
him, who took different views on methods of procedure and re- 
vising the rules of the House that he and other gentlemen did, 
to find that when it came to great questions like the present 
one, a proposition that carries with it a vital principle inyoly- 
ing not only the financial but the moral interests of the country 
that these insurgents were still Republicans. 

INSURGENTS WOCLD C RRECT ABUSES. 

The so-called insurgent Republ ans are progressive. They 
want to see the Republican Party correct any abuses that haye 
grown up within the party and the Nation during its long and 
I will say glorious life. No other political party on earth can 
poiut with pride to the achievements along all lines of human 
endenyor as those that have been written on history's pages 
during the life of this great party. If the Democrats of this 
country thought a difference of opinion on some questions was 
going to cause a split in the Republican Party, that progressives 
would forsake the party of Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley, 
those three great martyrs, the party of Grant and Sumner, of 
James G. Blaine, Oliver P. Morton, and other noted statesmen, 
they must have been grievously disappointed. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Republican Party is to be con- 
gratulated that it contains an element of progressiveness, just 
us I think the Democratic Party should thank God that they 
have insurgents and progressives in their party, for they are 
the balance wheels that prevent parties from going to destruc- 
tion, and it is necessary that we have great political parties. 

Mr. Chairman, the South has thousands of farmers, broad- 
minded, well-informed men, who have within the last few Mears 
awakened to the necessity of cooperation. I have met many of 
them and have the good fortune to belong to the same fraterhal 
and economic unions that many of them dd. I haye learned to 
appreciate their sterling qualities, their sense of honor, and 
their liberality in reciprocal relations between cur order in 
different parts of our common country. 

I have traveled to some extent in the Southland, through the 
Virginias, Carolinas, and through Georgia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky. It is a wonderful land. But much of it shows the effects 
of one to two hundred years of use. The farmers who are so 
bravely trying to meet the responsibilities of life, rear their 
families, and maintain their high moral and social standards 
under the conditions incident to a depleted soil are worthy of 
all honor and consideration and the highest respect of their 
countrymen. 

SENTIMENT HOLDS SOUTHERN FARMERS. 


As I traveled through parts of the South and contrasted their 
farms and farm land with that of the boundless West I was 
prone to say: “ God pity them; their condition in life is hard 
indeed. Why do they stay here when they can do so much better 
in the West or in Canada?” And then the words of Scott’s 
poem, in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, came into my mind: 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 

And the question was answered, this was home—the magie 
word “home.” To-day, as ever, every rightly constituted man 
and woman, wherever they are and whatever their station, long 
for home, sweet home. Thousands have left the Southland to 
make their homes in the North and West, and while they have 
prospered and grown rich there, they still exclaim of the States 
of their birth: That “is my own, my native land!” 

I have talked with many of them and heard their stories, 
contrasting the ofttimes struggle for existence on many of the 
farms of the East and South with their condition of peace and 
plenty in the West. 

Mr. Chairman, being a farmer myself and, I think, under- 
standing farming conditions fairly well in all sections of this 
Union, I will never knowingly support a measure that dis- 
criminates against the farmer or strikes at his welfare as a class, 
even though I know some of them would be benefited thereby. 

NO WHEAT, BUT POLITICIANS, 

The gentleman from North Carolina said they did not raise 

wheat down in his State; and his own lack of knowledge of the 


| industry proves that he at least never raised it, or is in any 


way informed on the subject. But they do raise wheat, cotton, 
corn, hemp, sweet potatoes, tobacco, fruit, and many other 


' products, and some of their politicians do raise h“ with a dash 


and an “I” 


I desire to warn the Members from West Virginia, Virginia, 
nnd all of those States that are putting out thousands of acres 
of apples that Canada raises apples, and has hundreds of thou- 
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sands of acres of as good apple land as there is in the world, 
and their apples are better keepers than those raised in south- 
ern climes. I will give you apple statistics a little later. 

I think your southern apple and tobacco raisers, your grow- 
ers of cane, cotton, and rice, of cattle, sheep, and wool, and all 
other products are deserving of protection against the products 
of any- foreign country that might come in competition with 
them. Your country raises some of the products that Canada 
does. In tobacco and apples she would become a great competi- 
tor with Canada under free trade. As far back as the year 
1901 Canada produced 11,266,732 pounds of tobacco, as shown 
by the Canadian Year Book of 1909, and the same authority 
shows that in 1906 she had 155 tobacco manufactories capital- 
ized at $15,274,923. 


WHY NOT FREN-LIST SUGAR? 


In this famous compensation bill which you have introduced 
as a sop to the farmer are you putting tobacco and tobacco 
products on the free list? Thousands of them use it, as well 
as do other thousands of our citizens. Canada also has sugar 
factories and can raise sugar beets in any quantity. You could 
probably benefit Canada and the American consumer if you 
would put sugar on the free list. Do you intend to do it in this 
compensation bill of yours? 

Our farmers all use sugar when they have the money to buy 
it; so does the great mass of the people you call the consumer, 
though the farmer is the heaviest consumer of any one class 
because there is more of him. If you want to help those poor 
consumers in the tenements and factories, do you not think they 
would get as much benefit from free sugar as from free 
potatoes? 

The farmer is not altogether a hog, although he raises a few. 
He does not ask for special reductions in his favor. All he 
asks is a square deal for all the people. You can not fool 
him with this compensation bill of yours that does not com- 
pensate. Quit playing politics and play ball. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Carolina points 
with pride to this as a Democratic measure. I am very willing 
they shall father it, and I very much regret that a Republican 
President has seen fit to champion so unjust and nonmeritorious 
a measure as this so-called reciprocity fiasco. He is a great 
lawyer, an eminent jurist, and an authority on government, 
pur doubtless has had but little time to give to economic ques- 

ons. 

His environment and occupation have been such that, evi- 
dently, he has given little thought to agricultural questions, 
and in this case we consider he has been very unfortunate in 
his advisers, 

If we refer to the table of articles on which Canada would 
haye to remit to us on 1910 business under this agreement, we 
find that United States coal shippers would be benefited to the 
extent of $455,246, a little more than one-sixth of the money 
that Canada would have to remit under this act. 


GOOD THING FOR MINE OWNERS, 


And while this would be a good thing, no doubt, for some of 
the American mine owners, and so forth, it is no help in the 
world to that large coalless region lying contiguous to Canada's 
immense coal fields, Canada has a rate of 53 cents the ton 
against the United States rate of 45 cents the ton, and Canada 
did make a rate reciprocal with ours, or 45 cents the ton, but 
no consumers of coal in the United States are benefited thereby. 
Still, one-sixth of the business on which Canada remits is coal. 

I have heard much said about this measure, but as yet I 
have never heard one word that shows any crying need for it 
or any valid reason why it should not be amended and made a 
just reciprocity measure, or else defeated. 5 

The cry is made that the exactions of the Paper Trust nre 
grievous. Are they more grievous than a great many others 
whose products are really benefited by this measure? I have 
not heard any reason assigned for the fisherman’s products be- 
ing placed on the free list. The framers of this measure have 
tried to justify themselves with the farmer, but not the fisher- 
man. I presume the difference is caused by the farmer’s much 
larger voting number. They need to fool him, but the fisher- 
man politically can not figure very heavily, so it is not neces- 
sary even to apologize for placing his products on the free list. 

When this measure passed the House last winter, 2,100 
Gloucester fishermen placed their flags at half-mast, and well 
they might. Canada, with its relatively smaller population, has 
the same fishing possibilities as this country, and our fishermen 
already feel its competition. According to the statistics we 
have here, Canada exported of dutiable fish of all kinds to the 
United States in 1910 more than 73,000,000 pounds, while the 
United States sent into Canada less than 4,000,000 dutiable 
product, 


SACRIFICES FISHERMEN FOR MANUFACTURER? 


Does the sponsor of this bill in the House [Mr. MCCALL] feel 
that the fishermen of his State are not as worthy of considera- 
tion and protection as are its manufacturers? 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the principle of protection to 
American manufacturers on the basis we have conducted it has 
been shamefully abused, but as against that abuse and absolute 
free trade for our country, I think the latter would work to our 
people far greater calamity than have the abuses under the 
former. 

I believe in tariff revision. I believe in an effective tariff 
commission that will check the abuses that have long years 
existed under the system. But while I think absolute free 
trade would be a calamity, yet from the viewpoint of justice 
and right, is much more defensible than this attempt to single 
out three or four of our industries and arbitrarily place them 
on the free list. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not consider it justifiable to try and cor- 
rect something we regard as a commercial mistake by com- 
mitting an ‘act of injustice or a moral wrong. I raise my 
yoice here against the attempted rank injustice done to each 
and every interest being discriminated against under this treaty. 
As I have said, I am a farmer. I am a member of the Grange 
and the Farmers’ Union, and have been a member of eyery 
farmers’ organization of any scope we have had in the United 
States for the last 30 years. I know how they as a class feel 
about this measure. I am in receipt of petitions that represent 
the desires of thousands of farmers on this question, and those 
in favor of this measure are in the proportion of about 1 to 
1,000. These petitioners are farmers who represent all political 
parties. 

The Farmers’ Union and Grange of the North, East, West, 
and a part of the South are against this discriminating treaty. 
Even though in some cases it might benefit some of them, they 
object to the unjust features of the measure, 

Mr. Chairman, the cry of the Members on that side of the 
House that this is a blow at protection is not borne out by 
the effect of the Democratic reciprocity measure which was 
on the statute books of this country from 1854 to 1805. 

It had the same free trade provisions, and the only thing it 
demonstrated to this country was that Canada had yastly the 
better of the deal, and that at a time when its agricultural 
production was not a drop in the bucket to what it is now, 
and when its chance for the better of the treaty was nothing to 
what it is at the present time, nor is it now a drop in the 
bucket to what it will be in the future. 

On most of the articles Canadians can not raise Canada 
refused to reciprocate. It puts some fruits and vegetables on 
the free list, for it, in a greater or less degree, raises most of 
them, but oranges, lemons, pineapples, and fruits of that kind 
it refused to let in free. They were entirely too good revenue 
getters, and it would likewise offend some other nations with 
which Canada does business if it discriminated in favor of the 
United States. 

CANADA WINS BY TEMPTING SOUTH. 

The only wonder is that Canada put cottonseed oil on the 
free list. Those long-headed Canadian statesmen must have 
realized that they would have to concede something to our 
Southland or fail of its support for this measure. Accordingly 
they put cottonseed oil on the free list and made a very sub- 
stantial reduction on peanuts. Thus on the basis of 1910 busi- 
ness Canada would remit on those two products $219,223.85, 


which is between 114 and 12 per cent of the entire amount 


Canada would have to remit. 

Now, while I have referred to this I do not for one minute 
think this is influencing the vote of any Member on that side of 
this Chamber, whatever I may think of other motives, probably 
not so worthy, influencing some of them. 

I am sure of one thing, and that is that it did not influence 
Senator Joseru W. Battey, of Texas, when he said on the floor 
of the Senate last winter that he would never support a measure 
so unjust to the American farmer as this one. 

Mr, Chairman, in looking up the meaning of the word recip- 
rocate, in order to be sure that I was giving to the word its true 
meaning and not simply what I myself thought it should mean, I 
found that Webster gives as the logic of reciprocating, “A propo- 
sition which asserts subject and predicate to be equal and iden- 
tical in extent.” 

Taking Webster as an authority for the meaning of the word, 
I want to say that the title of this bill is a misnomer; that in 
few particulars are there any truly reciprocating features in it. 

In my judgment it should be entitled ‘‘An act of discrimination 
against certain classes of our people in favor of Canada.” 

There are seyeral propositions involved in this question, and 
the one that naturally appeals to us is the financial side, but 
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in passing laws the Congress of the United States is never 
justified in passing them purely for financial rensons when there 
is a moral consideration at stake of vastly more importance 
to the Nation than is the mere question of dollars and cents. 
By what ethics can we justify the singling out of three or 
four of our industries and putting their products or output on an 
absolutely free-trade basis, leaving other industries as fully 
protected as before? Is there any justice in such action? 


FEW CLASSES SACRIFICED, 


Yet this is what the proposed measure does. By what right 
do we, as Representatives, take a measure of this kind, negoti- 
ated by men, but few if any of us ever heard of until this meas- 
ure came up—I mean those who represented the Department of 
State—Mr. Pepper and Mr. Davis, who went up to Ottawa and 
there framed this measure that would depreciate in value the 
property of part of our people for the benefit of another part of 
our people and the Canadians and their Government? 

Mr. Chairman, a measure of this kind, of such vital impor- 
tance to our governmental welfare and the welfare of vast num- 
bers of our people, is a thing which should not be entered into 
hastily, its essential features trusted to untried and uninformed 
men. Neither should it be passed through Congress by any 
such hurry-up methods and urging against the amending and 
correcting of the unjust features of the measure as was prac- 
ticed and urged at the last session of Congress. I also question 
the moral right of any political party to go into caucus and 
agree to pass a drastic and unreasonable measure like this for 
political expediency, or to make such an attempt. 

Mr. Chairman, I found on my desk a few days ago a pam- 
phlet from the Government Printing Office, headed Canadian 
reciprocity; extracts from the Daily Congressional Record 
from January 26, 1911, to March 4, 1911.” Among these ex- 
tracts I find one from the speech of the Hon. Oscar W. UNDER- 
woop, of Alabama, in the House of Representatives, February 14. 
I desire to read an excerpt from that speech. The gentleman 
from Alabama says: 

Now as to agricultural machinery and meat. Of course I recognize 
that this bill is not properly balanced when you cattle on the free 
list and leave n prohibitive tax on meat, as you do in this bill. But I 
want to call your attention to this fact: Suppose you pui meat coming 
from Canada on the free list, would you get any meat the consumers 
in this country? Not at all. The Canadians do not produce enough 
meat for their own people. A little might come over the border here 
and there, but it would not affect the price of meat in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not the pleasure of Mr. UNDERwOop's 
aequaintance. I haye no doubt but that he is an honorable, 
upright gentleman, and I would not for one minute impugn his 
motives in making this declaration; but I am inclined to think 
he made that statement from some preconceived ideas in the 
matter and not from any statistical facts. While, no doubt, he 
thought he was right, I think, Mr. Chairman, that I hold in my 
Handen document which will prove to the satisfaction of the 
gentleman from Alabama that he was wrong. I have here a 
copy of the Canadian Yearbook for 1909. On page 124 of this 
book I find, under the heading of Trade and Commerce, Table 
XXIX,” information regarding the total amount of meat 
Canada exported to all countries during the years 1905 to 1909, 
inclusive. 

CANADA LARGE MEAT EXPORTER. 

According to this table put out by the Canadian Government, 
the minimum amount of all classes of meat Canada has ex- 
ported in any one of the years from 1905 to 1909 is 83,909,745 
pounds, and the maximum amount exported in any one year 
163,481,589 pounds, and a total for five years of 574,427,970 
pounds. a 

We find in the list of meats shipped by the United States to 
Canada last year that all kinds of meats—fresh, dressed, dried, 
salted, barreled, and canned, including chicken—only a total of 
18,119,642 pounds, less than one-fourth of the amount Canada 
exported in any year from 1905 to 1909, both years inclusive. 

The gentleman from Alabama was under the impression that 
Canada could not raise enough meat for its own consumption. 
You can not judge of the possibilities of a country altogether by 
its exports and imports, and the fact that Canada imported 
some meat from the United States was no proof that it could 
not produce enough meat for its own use. Some of the speeches 
made in the Sixty-first Congress, as well as in the present Con- 
gress, in favor of this measure show an amazing lack of in- 
formation as regards Canada, or else a willful desire to fool the 
American people, and this is another reason I am against this 
principle of attempting to decide the fate of a measure like this 
or any other by a caucus. 

A few men generally control these caucuses, fix their policy, 
and largely destroy the incentive of their members to investi- 
gate conditions for themselves. In other words, the caucus de- 
stroys their initiative, and they become automatons or pawns 


on the chessboard. This for the defenders of that system on 
both sides of this Chamber. 

Mr. Chairman, in this same pamphlet of extracts, already re- 
ferred to, I find a speech of Senator Carter, of Montana, de- 
liyered in the United States Senate, in which he presented some 
excerpts from the statements made by Mr. Pepper and Mr. Davis 
as to where the Canadian reciprocity measure benefits the 
farmer; they tell how many more vegetables the United States 
ships to Canada than Canada to us, and how this is going to 
help the farmer. He also refers to shipments of fruits. 

WHAT PERSONAL EXPERIENCE SHOWS. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a fruit and vegetable grower for 
some 14 years, and I have exported by the carload into Canada, 
and presume I understand Canadian conditions and possibili- 
ties as well as Mr. Pepper and Mr. Davis do. I will not at- 
tempt to say that there will not be some cases where American 
shippers would benefit under a reciprocal agreement that puts 
fruits and vegetables on the free list, but on the whole, with 
my knowledge of Canada’s possibilities as to production of 
those fruits and vegetables that can be raised in that climate, 
in my judgment the United States producer will lose infinitely 
more than he will gain by this arrangement. 

There is a widespread opinion that Canada can not raise 
fruit to any extent, and while part of the data I have on this 
subject is somewhat old, much of it is up to date. This is 
what Canada produced in fruit from 1871 to 1901, according to 
the Canadian Yearbook of 1909: 


1871 1881 1901 


In 1910 Canada shipped 8,126,984 pounds of dried apples, 
1,604,477 barrels of apples, which is nearly 5,000,000 bushels. 

If Canada has increased in the same proportion in the last 
10 years that it did in the other decades referred to, it produces 
now something more than 30, 000,000 bushels of apples, and we 


suppose other fruits in proportion. While this is not much 
fruit the possibilities of enormous accessions to this supply are 
staring the United States producer in the face, and even now 
the throwing of 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 bushels on the American 
market would materially decrease the price of apples to the 
United States producer in the fall of the year when the 
majority of these fruits are marketed. 

He refers to cottonseed oil, and there, Mr. Chairman, I admit 
there will be a distinct gain to our people. Already Canada is 
using large quantities, and putting this on the free list should 
help the cottonseed oil mills, and Canada can not produce it 
under natural or adyantageous conditions, and if the United 
States could allow some product of Canada that would not in- 
terfere with the living or welfare of some of our own people to 
come in free as an offset, it would be fair and just reciprocity, 
and carrying out the ideas of reciprocity as advocated by James 
G. Blaine and William McKinley. Neither of them ever hinted 
at such reciprocity with Canada as is contemplated by this 
measure. 

Mr. Pepper and Mr. Davis refer to sheep as follows: 


The sheep raisers of the United States would be materially benefited 
by getting their sheep into Canada free. The Dominion, through its 
department of agriculture, is now taking means to increase the Cana- 
dian supply of pasop: Under the present tariff of 25 per cent sheep to 
the value of $220,000 imported into Canada from the United States 
have paid duties in excess of $50,000. 


INTERESTING FACTS OVERLOOKED. 

These gentlemen failed to tell in this connection that the 
United States, on sheep imported into this country from Canada, 
collected duties amounting to $103,519, and that Canada ex- 
ported to this country about three times as many sheep as we 
sent there. If this becomes a law the United States sheep man 
is certainly worsted, as under this act vast herds can be driven 
down from Canada in the early spring into the United States, 
for there is no restriction. After shearing time they can be 
driven back into Canada, thus putting large quantities of Cana- 
dian wool on the free list as well as sheep, and becoming equal 
competitors in wool sales with our American growers. 

The statement has been made on the floor of this House that 
the American negotiators of this measure desired to put meats 
and meat products, as well as flour, on the free list, but that 
Canada would not agree to it. The idea that Canada, which 
is trying to build up its industries and manufactures, would 
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reject a proposition that would give employment to labor and 
open up a 92,000,000-people market against their 7,000,000 who 
have immense quantities of grain in excess of their own needs 
and have only made a start on their possible production, would 
refuse to put flour on the free list. is too incredible for belief. 
The same might be said of meat products. If Canada can 
furnish the United States with the animals, they surely need 
not fear for their home market, but shculd jump at the twelve- 
fold greater one. 

17 Canada did so refuse, our representatives at the drafting 
of this measure would have been perfectly justified in refusing 
to indorse the agreement. I maintain, without any fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the admission of thelr raw products 
aboye mentioned into the market of the United States gives the 
great milling industries of our country, the Meat Trust, and 
other protected industries a chance to use the Canadian product 
to hammer down the price of the United States product without 
any necessity whatever for their giving to the consumer an equul 
reduction. : 

ADVOCATES OF MEASURE INCONSISTENT. 

These reciprocity disciples say in one breath that our people 
neci all the flour and breadstuffs they can get, and in the next, 
“We are the largest exporters of wheat in the world.” 

If this is right, why this crying need? One assertion refutes 
the other. If it is true, there is only one need we could possibly 
have for Canada’s products, and that is to use as a club to 
hammer down American prices, which it would naturally do. 

Let us be honest with each other and the country. No indi- 
vidual or party can afford to carry a measure by misstatement 
of facts or by attempting to mislead the class which has all to 
lose by this urrangement. 

Mr. Chairman, the two subordinates of the State Department 
who negotiated this treaty for our country, these gentlemen to 
fortune and fame unknown, give us“ Wheat values and reci- 
procity ” as follows: 


The wheat crop of the United States In recent years has varied from 
550,000,000 to 750,000,000 bushels per annum. The present production 
of Canada is from 100,000,000 to 160,000,000 per annum. Optimists as 
to Canada’s possibilities In wheat raising go so far as to estimate her 
wheat crop, when the Northwestern Provinces have been more thor- 
oughly settled, at twice and even three times her pioen production. It 
is safe to assume that the Canadian surplus of wheat for the immediate 
future will amount to from 40,000,000 bushels to 100,000,000 bushels 
per dnnum. ‘The price of whent in the United States generally averages 
as to the northwestern crops ay 10 cents per bushel, and sometimes 
so much as 15 cents per bushel, higher than in the corresponding sèc- 
tlons of Canada. The effect of the removal of the duty on wheat will 
be advantageous to Canada in that her wheat will be placed substan- 
tially on a parity with values in the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, I have given these figures of the negotiators 
of this treaty as to wheat values In the United States and 
Canada especially for the benefit of the gentleman from North 
Carolina IMr. Krrcuin], who so persistently, and I might say 
so insolently, branded all those asserting this difference in price 
as falsifiers. 

Now, as to their claim regarding Canada’s possibilities in 
wheat raising, I wish to read an excerpt from the report of a 
Canadian senate committee to their Parliament after scientific 
examination into Canada’s lands and other resources: 


Within the scope of the committee's inquiry there is a possible area 
of 656,000 square miles fitted for the growth of potatoes, 407,000 
square miles suitable for bariecy, and $16,000 square miles suitable for 
wheat. * There is a pastoral area of 860,000 square miles, 
26,000 of which is open prairie with occasional proton the remainder 
being more or less wooded. Throughout this arable and pastoral land 
latitude bears no direct relation to summer isotherms, the spring flow- 
ers and the buds of deciduous trees appearing as carly north of Great 
Slave Lake as at Winnipeg, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, or Ottawa, and 
earlier along the Peace River and some minor western ailluents of the 
B River, where the climate resembles that of western 
Ontario. 


CANADA HAS BOUNDLESS FARMS, 

And again: 

Three years ago Mr. Conroy, of the department of Indian affairs, re- 
ported to a Canadian parliamentary committee that he had found cx- 
cellent farms in the latitude 62 degrees 3 minutes, which Is almost as 
far north as Iceland, farther north than the southern end of Greenland 
and some 800 iniles north of the upper boundary of Minnesota, where 
nie saw heavy crops of wheat, oats, barley, and peas. Before he started 
south, on July 28, barley cutting was already under way. He reported 
all kinds of wild fruits In the country, with the exception of apples, 
which can not be grown north of Edmonton. But even as far north 
as Fort. Providence he picked with his own hand fine strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, and cranberries. And this is the territory even 
beyond that territory which Gen. Sherman once contemptuously desig- 
nated as “the frozen belt." 


We find that this 656,000 square miles fitted for the growth 
of potatoes amounts to 419,840,000 acres, and at 100 bushels 
to the acre—a low estimate for potatoes—gives a possible 
41,984,000,000 bushels of potatoes. Yet there are people already 
beginning to bemoan the starvation of future generations for 
the lack of food. We find that the 407,000 square miles suitable 
to barley production is equivalent to 245,828,000 acres, which at 
the yery low estimate of 10 bushels fo the acre gives a produc- 
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tion of 2,458,280,000 bushels of barley. Need anybody fear that 
future generations will run out of that very essential article 
from which to make beer? 

We find that the 816,000 square miles suitable for raising 
wheat equals 522,240,000 acres, which, at the very low estimate 
of 12 bushels to the acre, amounts to 6,266, 880,000 bushels of 
wheat; and yet some of our pessimistic economists are already 
lying awake nights pondering where future generations are going 
to obtain their white loaf. If but one-half of this territory were 
used for purposes enumerated, still at Canada’s average produc- 
tion per acre, it would not reduce these figures, 

We find that their 860,000 square miles pastoral area equals 
550,400,000 acres, which, allowing 10 acres to the head, would 
pasture 55,040,000 head of stock. And it is quite evident that 
Canada will always be able to furnish its own meat supplies. 

The timber, the mineral, including coal, the fisheries, and 
other natural resources of Canada are probably unequalled by 
any like-sized territory on the face of the globe, and we want 
to remember that it has 750,000 square miles more territory 
than is contained within the boundaries of the United States. 

WHEAT RESOURCES OF CANADA ENDLESS, 

There is one valley up in Canada that is capable of raising 
more wheat, or as much wheat, as Mr. Pepper claims optimists 
estimate for all Canada. This is known as the Peace River Val- 
ley, und is made up of 65,000,000 acres of first-class agricultural 
land. Of the nature of its soil Prof. Tanner, the great English 
laberatory agriculturist, has reported as follows: i 


We have hitherto considered the black earth of central Russia the 
richest soll in the world. That land. however, has now to yield its 
distinguished position to the rich, deep, black soll of western Canada. 
The earth here is a rich vegetable humus of from 1 to 4 feet In depth, 
with a surface deposit rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 


This one valley, which, as compared to the whole of Canada, 
is as the State of Missouri to the United States, is capable of 
producing nearly as much wheat as is now produced by the 
United States. It is this wonderful country, filled with such 
marvelous future possibilities, that our distinguished friends 
here who are favoring this bill desire to place in competiton 
with onr farmers and their too-often depleted soil. 

In return for the privilege of shipping their raw products 
into the United States free, among other things, Canada has 
graciously made a reduction of some 14 per cent in her tarifit 
rate on automobiles. The poor manufacturers and the con- 
sumers of that luxury will receive the benefit, and this alone 
should console the fishermen of Gloucester, potato raisers of 
Maine, dairymen of New York, and apple raisers of Michigan. 

The reciprocity treaty which existed between the United 
States and Canada from 1854 to 1565 has been both lauded and 
criticized, but whether or not this was a wise or beneficent 
mensure or a weak and discriminating one there is one fact of 
mathematical accuracy, and that is that the Government of 
Canada was the financial beneficiary and the Government of the 
United States the heavy loser. 

SUMNER'S VIEW OF OLD TREATY, 

Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, in a speech in the United 
States Senate, January 11, 1864, said: 

I come, in the last place, to the influence of the treaty on the revenue 
of our country; and here the cusfombhouse is our Tos al witness, 
The means of determining this question will be found in the authentic 
tables which have been published from time to time in reports of the 
Treasury, and especially in the report made to Congress at this session, 
which I have in my hand. 

Looking at these tables we find certain unanswerable points. I begin 
with an estimate founded on the trade before the trenty. From this it 
appears that if no treaty had been made, and the trade had increased 
in the snme ratio as before the treaty, Canada would have paid to the 
United States in the 10 years of the treaty at least $16,373,880, from 
which she has been relieved. This sum is 8 lost to the United 
States. In return Canada has given up $2,650,890, being the amount 
it would have collected if no treaty had been made. Here is a vast 
disproportion, to the detriment of the United States. 

Hers is another illustration, derived from the tables: During the 10 
years of the treaty the United States have actually paid in dutics to 
Canada alone $16,802.962, while during this same period Canada has 

aid In duties to the United States the very moderate sum of $030,447. 
Piere again is a vast disproportion, to the detriment of the United 
States. 

The same inequality may de seen in another way. During the 10 
years of the treaty dutiable products of the United States have entered 
Canada and the other Provinces to the amount of $83,847,019, while 
during this same period dntialle Jarane of Canada and the other 
Provinces have entered the United States only to the amount of $7,750,- 
482, During this same period free products of the United States have 
entered Canada and the other Provinces to the amount of $118,853,972, 
while free products of Canada and the other Provinces haye entered the 
Tnited States to the amount of $178.00,184. Here again is a vast 
disproportion, to the detriment of the United States. > 

dd to these various results the statement in the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which has just been laid on our tables, in the 
following words: 

“The treaty has released from duty a total sum of $42,333,257 in 
value of goods of Canada more than of goods the produce of the United 
States.” (Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1864, p. 93.) 

This conclusion is in substantial harmony with that which I had 
reached from an independent examination of the tables. 
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From these various illustrations it is clear that the revenue of the 


United States has suffered by the treaty in question, and that in this 
important particular its advantages have not been shared equally by 
the two countries. Here, at least, it loses all title to its name. 

There is an old saying that we can only judge the future by 
the past, and if such was the result to our Government under 
that treaty it would be only reasonable to suppose that the same 
conditions will occur again, 

In this case we have only to take the tables prepared by our 
Government for our guidance in considering this bill to see that 
a like condition would exist under this treaty. We have sta- 
tistical data covering all articles exported and imported from 
and by the two countries from each other for the year 1910 
that would be in any way affected by this treaty, together with 
the present duty rate charged by each country; also giving the 
proposed reciprocal rate and the amount of money levied by the 
two countries on articles imported and the amount that would 
have to be remitted on 1910 business by each country under 
this agreement. 

CANADA DRIVES GOOD BARGAIN, 


We find that Canada imported from the United States in 1910 
reciprocal products to the amount of $47,827,959, on which she 
collected tariff duties of $7,776,286. Of this amount Canada 
would have to remit under this reciprocal agreement $2,560,579. 
Take this from the duties collected and it leaves Canada a bal- 
ance of $5,215,657 tariff revenue. We find that the United States 
imported from Canada during the same year products to the 
value of $47,383,158, on which we collected customs duties of 
$5,649,826. Of this amount we would have to remit under this 
proposed agreement $4,849,933, leaving a balance in favor of the 
United States of $779,893 tariff duties collected on more than 
$47,000,000 of business done with Canada, as against Canada’s 
$5,215,657 on practically the same amount of business it did 
with this Government. 

Where is our Government's reciprocal benefit from a measure 
like this? 

We have indisputable proof here that the United States on 
practically the same amount of business done in Canada that 
Canada did with us only receives a little more than one-sixth 
the revenue Canada receives from us under this proposed treaty. 
Is it wise for our Government to go into any such treaty with 
these indisputable figures staring us in the face? 

This is, in my judgment, not only a great moral wrong we 
are attempting to do a certain class of our citizens, but from 
the standpoint of sound business policy it looks to me to be 
indefensible. Canada puts on the free list all commodities on 
which it knows it will be able to compete with us, but with 
few exceptions on those articles which Canada considers are 
not competitive it retains duties that bring in as much revenue 
under this treaty as the United States collected from Canada 
under the old system. 

I maintain that from a financial viewpoint this is not fair 
to our Government as an executor, and from a moral view- 
point it is not fair to our people. This measure is only reci- 
procity in name. It is a travesty on justice, executed for the 
benefit of special interests under the guise of a benefit for the 
masses, 

Mr. Chairman, the President of the United States has been 
quoted as having said that it would check and reduce the 
cost of living 


that it will not hurt the American farmer, will help the Canadian 
farmer, and reduce the cost of living to the consumer. 


He may be able to fool some American producers with a 
paradoxical declaration of that kind, but he can not fool all 
of them. 

BOUND TO HURT PRODUCER. 

The law of supply and demand, the commercial training of a 
lifetime, teaches that by no natural conditions can such a thing 
be possible. How is it going to lower the price of food products 
to the consumer, yet not hurt the United States producer? 
There is nothing the producer can buy from Canada that would 
reduce his cost of living commensurate with his sacrifices, The 
entire line of commodities that he buys bears the same old 
tariff rate, with the single possible exception of rough lumber, 
so he can not help but suffer, the President's assertion to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Is it not possible that it is largely other things our people 
have to buy that are responsible for their burden of high cost 
of living and not the food supply? 

In Secretary Wilson's report for the present year he brings 
his discussion on the high cost of living to a close as follows: 


From the details that have been presented with regard to the increase 
of the prices of farm products between farmer and consumer, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the consumer bas no well-grounded complaint 
against the farmer for the prices that he pays. 
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After the consideration of the elements of the matter it is plain 
that the farmer is not getting an exorbitant price for his products, and 
that the cost of distribution from the time of delivery at destination 
by the railroads to 8 to the consumer is the feature of the 

roblem of high prices which must present itself to the consumer for 
reatment. 

Note again that this statement is from the annual report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson. 

Some great statesmen in their wisdom, in order to get an 
increased business for certain manufactured articles, have 
seen fit to put farm products on the free list, thereby depriving 
the United States producer of protection against the only coun- 
try he had any reason to fear—this without consulting him or 
giving him any representation on the supposed commission that 
framed this agreement. 

Now they add insult to injury and belittle his intelligence by 
telling him that it will not hurt him, but will benefit the con- 
sumer. 

WHEN FARMER IS HURT COUNTRY IS HURT. 


Let us reason together and figure out whether we show sood 
statesmanship and wise policy to treat one class of our citizens 
in such a high-handed and arbitrary manner. Will it pay even 
from a financial point of view? Suppose this agreement was 
entered into, and there is a consequent reduction in the cost of 
living. There is also bound to be a consequent reduction in 
the purchasing power of the United States farmer. The United 
States is dotted over with smiling towns and villages, the pros- 
perity of which is directly influenced by the purchasing power 
of the farmer. ‘ 

If this purchasing power is reduced you have immediately 
struck at the greatest single factor in our American prosperity. 
The consumer may live cheaper, but he will immediately find 
that his wage has decreased and his certainty of employment 
diminished. The trade of the retail stores of all kinds will be- 
gin to fall off, consequently it will be felt by the wholesaler in 
the city. The sales in agricultural machinery and other manu- 
factured products will decrease along with diminished trade in 
all other lines, and the reduced purchases of home products 
will greatly offset the increased sale of products in Canada un- 
der this reciprocity agreement. 

There will be an immediate shrinkage in farm values to keep 
pace with the decrease in the price of farm products. There 
will be an increased value of Canadian lands to correspond 
with the relative value of a 92,000,000-people market opened at 
their door. We will immediately suffer a great decrease in our 
circulating medium caused by the influx of American capital 
into Canada, as well as the loss of a great many of our good 
citizens who will go over there to reside and partake of their 
greater prosperity. 

The moral effect upon our country will immediately be felt. 
The farm, becoming unprofitable, will cause an immediate exo- 
dus of farmers’ sons and daughters to other avenues of life, 
thus accelerating a condition that has long been causing anxiety” 
and commiseration among our thoughtful scholars and econo- 
mists. If, in order to benefit a few manufacturers and special 
interests in the United States, we force this condition on the 
American producer, what assurances have that class that in a 
year or two the same interests, desiring to increase their trade 
with Argentina, will not enter into a similar agreement with 
that country, with a promised decrease in the cost of living 
to our consumers and assurance to the American farmer that 
it will not hurt him? 

The American farmer has as much to gain by reciprocity 
with South America as with Canada, and is bound to lose in 
either case. The American manufacturer and special interests 
of all kinds would probably be willing to trade the exchange 
of the United States agricultural products in return for the 
admission of their own wares on the same principle that a man 
is willing to sacrifice all his wife’s relatives for the good of his 
country. 

PRIVILEGED CLASSES CRUSH AGRICULTURISTS. 


It has been the history of all nations that the wealthy and 
privileged class controlled the Government and worked their 
own sweet will on the agricultural classes. This policy was 
usually carried out until that class became a debased peasantry. 
When they arrived at that point those countries speedily had 
their fall. This has been the history of all nationalities, and 
unless the governments of the present day can profit by the 
experience of the ages they will follow to the same end. 

Some of our European countries are realizing this, and have 
made vast strides in amending economic laws and changing 
conditions among their agricultural classes. The most noted 
of these is Germany. 

Great stress has been placed on the benefits that would 
accrue to the American farmer from the cattle that would be 
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sent down from Canada to be corn fed in the United States. 
It is true there might some cattle be brought into this country 
for that purpose, but, in my judgment, they would be few and 
fur between. 

Canada may not be able to raise much corn, although in 
Ontario they cam raise corn equally as well as in New York and 
Michigan, and better than in Wisconsin or Minnesota. Canada 
can raise oats, wheat, and barley galore, and can fatten cattle 
on those grains the beef quality of which is hard to surpass, 
When the reciprocity bill passed the House last winter cattle 
immediately took a tumble in price, on account of the increased 
supply that was going to be obtainable, and an Iowa repre- 
sentative, who was an extensive feeder of cattle; told me that 
he had ordered his sold at once, at a loss of $1,000. He was of 
the opinion that he would lose more if he held his cattle and 
the measure passed the Senate. . 

Wheat immediately declined some 5 or 6 cents the bushel and 
never rallied, but the price of flour and beef made no corre- 
sponding: decline. The consumers of those two commodities 
received no benefits. 

Tf gentlemen think that the Canadians would allow their cat- 
tie to go into the United States as feeders when they haye un- 
limited feed: of a splendid quality, they underestimate the 
shrewdness of our Canadian brother: Some gentiemen arguing 
on this reciprocity measure allude to the tariff between the 
United States and Canada as a wall, am unnatural barrier. 
Why any more unnatural than that between this and other 
nations with which we haye ‘commercial relations? 

WHY ONE LIND BARRIER MORS TITAN ANOTHER? 


There is no more excuse for calling the line between an Eng- 
lish colony and us an unnatural barrier than one between us 
and England herself, though an ocean rolls between. We can 
do business. more expeditiously with England than. we can with 
x large part of Canada. Even though there is only an imagi- 
nary line between us, that line is as broad as the Atlantic 
Ocenn when it comes to a question of nationality. 

There is nothing in this imaginary line bearing on the jus- 
tice, injustice, or wisdom of this measure. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if we are going to hammer down 
the price of our own products with Canadian products, give the 
woolen industry, the cotton manufacturer, the Sugar and To- 
baceo Trusts, the United States Steel Trust, and all other pro- 
tected industries free trade. They are as able to stand it as 
the American farmer, and there is more justice in this demand 
than there is in forcing this so-called reciprocity measure on 
the United States producer. I again reiterate there can be no 
gain for any part of our people that would compensate for the 
rank injustice done to another class. 

The greatest mistake the United States can. make is to start 
in to trade even the partial prosperity of her agricultural 
lasses for the benefit of any other industry. If justly handled, 
they will be for all time to come the bulwark of this Nation, 
her leaders in honor and virtue. They who hold communion 
with nature and nature’s god are apt to be good citizens, and we 
need the help of that lenven to keep the entire loaf wholesome. 

Mr. Chairman, there are sure to be some who would benefit 
from a measure of this kind, for all could not lose from a 
financial viewpoint. Reciprocity in most any form is sure to 
help somebody. The question. is whether or not We, as a Nation, 
can afford to pass a measure like this simply for a financial 
consideration. The principle of the thing is more to be con- 
sidered than anything else. The taking away from the United 
States farmer all protection as against his most dangerous 
competitor in the manner contemplated by this act is as unjust 
to him as was King George's acts against the American eolonies. 

It is natural for all of us to be selfish in our viewpoints. on 
questions like this: If it benefits us financially, it is easy for 
us to think the other fellow’s view is wrong and his loss largely 
imaginary, while our loss or gain is very real, indeed. 

WESTERN. FRUIT: MAN DECEIVED. 


In the far West the fruit man thinks he will gain by an in- 
erensed demand for his products in the Canadian treeless region. 
In the fruitless sections of our country it is a matter of indif- 
ference. In the East, where United States fruit products have 
to come into direct competition with Ontario, they are bitterly 
opposed to it. Anyone who is benefited by this measure con- 
siders the contention of the producers of other kinds of products. 
as hardly worthy of consideration. All of our people who own 
Canadian mines or Canadian lands naturally favor this measure, 
and it is hard for them to see wherein it could do harm. 

The people who buy paper products hope for a benefit from 
free pulp wood! and free: paper, and while they think there is 
concrete argument for their being benefited, it is easy for them 


to think the other fellow’s contentions of damages are weak 
and unreasonable. There are some who care nothing for the 
losses of others if they are only sure of bencfiting themselves, and 
there axe those who say they expect to suffer a personal loss, but 
are willing to stand it for the sake of striking a blow at the 
principle of protection. They admit that this reciprocity agree- 
ment is very unjust in its provisions, but ave willing to see this 
wrong committed in order to destroy what they regard as an 
unwise commercial policy.. 

This. class is little, if any, better than those who look at it 
solely from the yiewpoint of self-interest, for they utterly fail 
to take the moral effect into consideration. This is not a local 
question, but 2 national one, even though it is a question which 
affects every local community, and its effects should not be consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of its benefit to the individual, com- 
munity, or district. 

What the effect is going to be upon our entire Nation, not 
only financially but morally, is more important, and the least 
thing worthy of consideration is the question of political ex- 
pediency as affecting political parties or preferment. The actual 
welfare of the Nation is more worthy of consideration. [Loud 
applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I may be pardoned 
for engaging the attention of this body so carly in my legislative 
experience in this Chamber when I say that, in my judgment, 
there has not been in the last generation brought before the 
American Congress so far-reaching and enormously vital a 
proposition, that so universally affects the whole interests of 
every class of people I have the honor to represent here as this 
so-called reciprocity compact. 

Not only is it true of my people locally, but. to a greater or 
less degree the whole of the American people elsewhere, and 
especially is it true of the 30,000,000 of them who are engaged 
in our agricultural industry and who are producing annually 
food products to the fabulous value of nearly $9,000,000,000. 

Kansas being chiefly and almost exclusively an agricultural 
region and not lagging in the good work proudly carries the 
banner above all other States in the production and annual 
yalue of her wheat crops, and stands near the head of the 
column of States in the production of corn, beef, pork, and other 
foodstuffs. It is not, therefore, strange that her farmers are 
yery deeply and vitally interested in what is going to happen to 
their great business of stock raising and farm productions, 
amounting annually in value to $640,000,000, and to their bank 
deposits, now aggregating $150,000,000 more, when the last 
anchor of protection they have on their industry shall be swept 
away by the passage of this bill, bringing them face to face with 
an unknown and unascertninable competition that will come to 
them from the incalculable possibilities of a rapidly developing 
agricultural empire across our northern border, where labor is 
paid far less, lands one-half or less cheaper. with a fertility 
much greater than their own. And all this without a reciprocal 
morsel in return. 

It may be wise to remember that we have been delegated 
and are here solely to legislate for the benefit of our citizens, 
and not foreigners, which thought should be paramount in 
every conscience before trying this extremely doubtful experi- 
ment that, in the light of the past, will become an additional 
burdensome yoke upon him who daily goes forth before the 
rising of the sun and is at this hour tilling the soil, and until 
the close of the day, for the very necessities of life which all 
must haye—the merchant, the mechanic, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the preacher, the teacher, and the banker, all wait until in the 
sweat of his brow he has plowed, sowed, and reaped. He feeds 
them all. 

The farmer’s trade is one of worth; 
He's partner with the sky and earth, 
He's partner with the sun and rain, 
And no man loses for his gain, 

Men may rise and men may fall, 
Yet, the farmer, he feeds them. all. 

Tt is of the rights of this great army of American toilers, who 
are contending with the very elements day by day, in sun- 
shine and rain, in heat and cold, that should be defended from 
assaults from every source. They are in their fields and are 
not here. In this they are greatly handicapped for legislative 
consideration in competition with the well-organized manufac- 
turers, wage earners,and the corporate interests af the country, 
for the farmers are almost wholly without organization, here- 
tofore depending upon the inexorable law of compensittion, 
which has always met with favor in their sight—receiving an 
equivalent for what they confer—and content to work out an 
industrial destiny without special governmental fayors. 
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They are willing at all times to do the square thing, even 
to conceding some things not to their advantage if in the inter- 
ests of the city toilers, but if protection is taken off of all their 
products, as this bill does, they want and are demanding to see 
it come off of the packers’ products and all trust-made goods 


which they are compelled to buy. If it is protection, they want 
their share of it; if it is free trade, they want their share of 
that; and if it is to be reciprocity, they want it to be reciprocity. 

The farmers of this country, and especially the western farm- 
ers, believe that in trade if you increase {he purchasing power 
of a customer you thereby increase your own prosperity; and 
therefore they well understand that the more laborers employed 
and better wages paid in the mills and factories of the East 
and South the niore consumers there will be and better prices 
will they obtain for their wheat, corn, beef, pork, and other 
food materials, the finished product of their industry. 

Believing thus, they have stood firmly in the past for every 
measure that would throw a wall of protection around the 
mills, factories, and workshops in the East and South and the 
laborers and wage earners employed therein as against all for- 
eign competitors; and they are now willing, if fairly treated by 
them, that all such industries shall be protected by that rea- 
sonable Republican doctrine, namely, the imposition of such 
tariff duties as will equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad with a fair profit to the in- 
vestor. 

Protectionists have always claimed that home competition 
prevented prices from becoming excessive. In recent years 
this natural law has been curtailed in its operation, so far as 
many manufactured articles are concerned, by the action of the 
trusts In preventing real competition in trust-made articles, and 
progressive Republicans have demanded not a destruction of the 
protective principle, but a lowering of the duty until it meas- 
ured but slightly more than the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad. But no one has claimed that there 
was not real competition in the home market as to agricultural 
products. The farmers have not combined. The prices of their 
products are still regulated by the law of supply and demand. 

If this be true—and it is true, and no one will deny it—pray 
tell me then why the protection on the farmers’ products should 
be the first to be destroyed? Pray tell me why it is inconsist- 
ent in those who haye demanded a reduction of the tariff on 
trust-made articles to oppose a measure for reduction which 
carefully—I may say studiously—excepts them from its pro- 
visions? 

The farmers are not demanding class legislation; they are 
asking no special favors; they are only contending that the 
same standard should be applied to the measure of their pro- 
tection that is applied to others. They contend that the true 
measure of protection is the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, and demand that a no more favorable 
method be applied to those interests which have stifled com- 
petition than to theirs, where home competition is free and 
unobstructed. 

“ Equal rights and special privileges to none.” 
farmers this and they will ask no more. 

But, let me warn the gentlemen on this floor representing 
the manufacturing districts of our country, who are pressing 
so ardently the passage of this so-called reciprocity measure, 
which robs the farmers of every line of protection they now 
enjoy. That they may cease to be liberal to your interests, be- 
come impatient under the burden you have laid upon them, for- 
getting the golden rule, and say unto you, “An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth,” and with some Elijah to lead them on, 
strike back by encompassing your walls of protection, assaulting 
them so fiercely that there will not be one stone left upon an- 
other, and you too will face the avarice and greed of every 
nation of the earth and then feel the sting of the like burden 
you have placed upon them. 

zentlemen of the South on this floor, who are so numerously 
favoring this bill, I ask you where is your fairness or con- 
sistency in hugging to your bosoms an ample protection on 
your sugar, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, of which last year you 
produced but $150,000,000 worth, and demanding and pressing 
the passage of this measure that will sweep away the last ves- 
tige of protection the farmers elsewhere have, who for the 
same period produced cereal crops alone of more than $3,000,- 
600,000 in value. With child-like fondness you cling to a 
tariff on one-twentieth of this great production, and insist that 
the farmers elsewhere shall lose all on the remaining nineteen- 
twentieths, and then declare here and upon the stump with 
vehemence that protection is a robbery, thereby convicting you, 
not as accessories to the alleged crime, but as principals. 
Wherein can there be any justice to force the farmer to sell 
his cereals in a free-trade market and retain an amply pro- 
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tected market in which to sell your cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
peanuts? 

Pass this bill and you legislate in favor of the corporations, 
trusts, and combines everywhere by compelling the American 
farmer to sell his wheat in a free-trade market, so far as 
Canada is concerned, and when converted into flour, save to 
the Flour Trust a protected market of 50 cents per barrel in 
which to sell its products; it will force him to raise and sell 
his steers, the finished product of his labor, in the same free- 
trade market, while you give to the packer and the Beef Trust 
a protected market of $1.25 per hundred pounds in which to 
sell its meats at exorbitant prices to every family in the land; 
and it will force the farmer to sell all his other food products 
in a like free-trade market, and at the same time you carefully 
give an amply protected market to all manufactured food 
products now so completely controlled by the numerous other 
trusts of the country that are daily exploiting the poor of the 
city, the family on the farm, and everyone, by demanding an 
unjust tribute from them all. 

Charles Sumner once said that reciprocity was a beautiful 
word and very pleasing to the ear, and then showed how dif- 
cult it was to put into practice generally, and condemned the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement of 1854, which was very sim- 
ilar to the proposed measure, covering like products from each 
country, as this one does, and which proved so disastrous to and 
was by the United States abrogated in 1865. Canada has been 
knocking at our doors ever since for a renewal of the old agree- 
ment. She has pressed her claims upon every administration 
from Lincoln to the present time, without avail until now. If 
our experiences with a like Canadian reciprocal agreement in 
the past is of any value, then we should not hesitate, if for no 
other reason, to set our disapproval upon it. Enact this measure 
into law and we again reverse the policy of this Government 
since its foundation, and especially is it true that it will over- 
turn the policy pursued by it in the last 50 years, which has 
brought to it unbounded prosperity by increasing the property 
of the Nation from $16,000,000,000 to more than $116,000,000,000, 
or more than one-fourth of the wealth of the entire world. It 
will reverse the policy of a great majority of the leading states- 
men of our country from the beginning of our Government, as 
adyocated by Washington, Hamilton, Sumner, Morrill, Grant, 
Sherman, Harrison, Garfield, Blaine, McKinley, and many others 
who stood for a complete protective policy for the American 
farmer and reciprocity in such commodities only as were not and 
could not be produced in this country. In the light, then, of 
our past teachings, history, and policies, how does the proposed 
reciprocal agreement square itself, for it requires us to freely 
open up the greatest market on earth of 92,000,000 of people for 
an unimportant market of less than 9,000,000 of people, which is 
unequal, unreciprocal, and unfair? 

It puts upon the free list every product of the farmer of the 
North and West, composing one-third of our great population, 
to the direct competition of an empire of farm lands as large 
as our own, with greater fertility, more than one-half cheaper 
in price per acre than American farms, with labor far lower 
than our own, and destined at no distant day to be producing 
an equal amount of farm products to that of the American 
farmer, if not much more. 

George Harcourt, deputy minister of agriculture for Alberta, 
one of the several Proyinces of Canada, in 1909 made this 
report: 

Of the country which is known the area of producing grain Is 220,- 
000,000 acres. The total area in crops last year was 11,257,870 acres, 
5 a total crop of 240,000,000 bushels. This is not the end. 

here is a great northern country, the McKenzie Basin, which is 
capable of producing grain. (Canadian Yearbook.) 

It has been estimated that within a comparatively short 
time, with the encouragement this measure gives, this vast 
territory will produce bread enough to feed the people of 
the whole North American Continent. In this connection I in- 
vite attention to an address delivered in the House of Commons 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, for 16 years prime minister of Canada, 
on March 7, 1911: 

We [referring to Canada] are above all an agricultural people. Our 
chief wealth is the growth of these products of the Temperate Zone. 
What are they? Fruits, cereals, and vegetables; and it is our boast— 
not an idle boast, but a boast founded upon actual experience—that in 
eaten vegetables, and fruit we can, without exaggeration, beat the 
world, 

This, too, is manifestly unfair to the American farmer, to 
now bring him up against such conditions, who for many weary 
years struggled against depression and adversity in building 
up the vast wealth of the Nation, and after the long-looked-for 
day of prosperity to him had dawned, when he was just com- 
ing into his own and reaping fair and remunerative prices for 
his patience, labor, and toil, to be thus sorely smitten by him 
whom he has in the years that are agone defended with his 
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strong arm, to now be forced to stand with helpless hands 
while his lands decline in price, see the fruits of his toil sell 
for less, compelling him to work more and to produce more and 
sell more for the same amount, in order to keep the home and 
the farm running. This is not only unjust and unfair to him, 
but is gross ingratitude. The farm home is an institution and 
not a factory, and must go on from year to year; the same ex- 
penses must be paid from day to day. He therefore can not 
shut down his farm and close his home, like the mills and fac- 
tories, when hard times and low prices prevail, and wait for 
better times as they can do. 

The American farmer knows he can not close down and 
wait, that his industry must go on, and with courage he faces 
the future and with a loyal devotion to his home, country, and 
ang, excelled by none, every emotion of his heart pulsating 
W. — 
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west lang of iiverty 
and realizes he owes a patriotic duty to preserve the home and 
farm, the hope of the land, without which this country will 
weaken, fail, and finally perish as nations have done in the 
past and be known only as they on the historical pages of time. 

The American farmer is the chief factor that has created 
our great American market, built on her soil, in trade and com- 
meree over her rivers and lakes and railroads of which we 
proudly boast, which exceeds $25,000,000,000 per year, with a 
production in agricultural and manufactured products four and 
one-half times greater than all Burope and spending more for 
education than all the rest of the world combined, the foreigners 
contributing not one cent in taxes for the maintenance of our 
schools, churches, roads, bridges, and all other internal im- 
provements that go to make this great market for the use of 
which he heretofore has had to pay a tariff in order to enjoy the 
benefits thereof; but this bill, in effect, proposes to compel the 
American farmer to tax himself to build roads and bridges and 
highways, so that the Canadian may conveniently travel over 
them to every American farmer’s door as his competitor without 
money or price. How reciprocal(?). 

It has been admitted in debate by friends of this measure 
that the price of wheat in recent years in the United States 
has ayeraged somewhat over 10 cents per bushel more than in 
Canada, and that this proposed measure, if put into foree, would 
either lower the price of American wheat or raise the price of 
Canadian wheat. If the former should happen, as intended in 
the bill, it would have produced a direct loss to the American 
wheat raiser of $74,000,000, applied to that crop of 1909, and a 
loss to the Kansas wheat grower last year of the vast sum of 
$8,500,000. And applying this to the middle and western por- 
tion of Kansas, where by skillful farming, the production of 
whent, oats, and barley has been developed second to no other 
portion of our country, driving the arid boundary westward be- 
yond the Colorado line, will work an irreparable injury and 
perhaps destruction to that industry there. 

What loss would come to the American farmer on other 
products of his can not now be ascertained, but, as affecting one 
interest alone, again I want your attention to the words of Mr. 
Laurier when he said, in the aforesaid address: 

Then there is the cattle trade. Years ago we had a cattle trade with 
Great Britain. We have some yet but it is not as large as it ought to 
be, because everybody knows that it has been constantly retarded by 
the exchange embargo put upon it some 20 years ago or so, and there- 
fore, {f we are not able to sell all the cattle we can raise, in Great 
Britain, there is a ready market in the United States. 

Great Britain, to whom Canada owes her allegiance, places 
an embargo on the cattle trade from Canada, and we are here 
now removing all embargoes as a gracious gift to her Cann- 
dian daughter. How generous(?). How reciprocal (2). How 
fair(?). 

A few comparisons will be suflicient to establish the fact that 
this so-called reciprocal measure is not reciprocal in any re- 
spect, but wholly unilateral in spirit and effect: 

(1) It gives to Canada a market of 92,000,000 of people, valued 
annually at $25,000,000,000, for a market of less than 9,000,000 
of people, which is far Jess in proportion to her people than that 
of our own. 

(2) It gives free trade in our great market for all Canadian 
farm products and refuses free lumber, coal, iron ore, and the 
like to the American farmer. 

(3) It opens our markets freely, but does not require Canada 
to remove the export duty on her wood and wood pulp that we 
buy from her. 

(4) As to the reciprocal nature of this agreement, the opin- 
ion of Sir Wilfrid Laurier is worth considering. In the same 
address above referred to he compliments the Canadian minister 
of finance, Mr. Fielding, and the Canadian minister of customs, 
Mr. Patterson, who negotiated the agreement with our Sec- 
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retary of State, and thanks these two men for haying ob- 
tained from the United States such an advantageous arrange- 
ment and “haying obtained it without the sacrifice of any 
Canadian interest.“ In other words, he means to say the 
United States gave all and Canada gave nothing in return. 

(5) Pass this bill and we take a step backward among the 
nations of the earth, for Germany, France, Belgium, and the 
rest of the world have long since discarded the old reactionary 
policy of giving free trade in farm products, that even free- 
trade England is anxious to discard, which will bring dearth 
and depression to our agricultural industry; our rural popula- 
tion will surely decrease and the slogan “ Back to the farm” 
will become-obsolete, and “ Go West, young man,” will not take 
him to Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, or the great Middle West, 
but will be unheeded by him, and he will turn his back on the 
old home and country and either face toward Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, or Alberta, to there swear allegiance to n king and 
live under another flag, or toward the overcrowded cities, to 
abide where slums and saloons abound, as breeding places of 
ignorance, lawlessness, crime, and anarchy. Such is not con- 
ducive to, but dangerous to the country's welfare. 

It has been urged that this measure will lessen the price of 
food products and cheapen the cost of living to all; that it will 
lessen the value of food products of the producer, yes; but to 
the consumer, no. The consumer does not eat wheat, but the 
product of the Flour Trust; he does not ent fat cattle, but the 
products of the Beef Trust. Neither does he eat other raw ma- 
terials of the producer, but the manufactured food products so 
completely controlled by the other trusts of our country. It is 
apparent, therefore, that this measure is not in the interest of 
the producers nor the consumers of manufactured food prod- 
ucts, but in the interest of the conspiracy of organized avarice 
and greed; and the trusts, combines, and corporations will ab- 
sorb, as additional profits, all reductions it will force from the 
producer of farm products long before it reaches the consumer 
of food products. 

The greatest beneficiaries under this measure will undoubt- 
edly be the trusts, combines, and corporatons who buy and sell 
the food products, both of the producer and consumer, together 
with the railroads who will transport these products from the 
Canadian ficlds to our midst in competition with our own home 
products. It is perfectly natural, therefore, that the Hils, 
Rockefellers, Morgans, Vanderbilts, and other captains of high 
finance are reported as favoring the passage of this measure, 
which is not only unreciprocal, but class legislation against a 
large body of our American citizens in favor of a foreign peo- 
ple, and is obnoxiously discriminative in character as against 
one class of our own people in favor of another, for it gives to 
the American farmer a free-trade market in which to sell his 
products and amply protects the trusts and combines of the 
country in their methods in the handling of the food products 
of our people. It forces the farmer to compete with free wheat 
and protects the Flour Trust on its flour at 50 cents per barrel. 
It gives free competition in barley for the farmer and 45 cents 
per hundred pounds protection to the brewer on malt barley; 
free competition in live stock for the farmer and $1.25 per hun- 
dred protection to the Beef Trust for its meats; free competl- 
tion in free flaxseed and other oil seed for the farmer and 
ample protection on linseed oil and such products for the Oil 
Trust; free competition in horses and cattle for-the farmer and 
protection at $1.25 per thousand on lumber for the Lumber 
Trust to house them; free competition in dairy products for 
the farmer and protection on coal at 45 cents per ton for the 
Coal Trust. Besides the Sugar Trust, the Steel Trust, and all 
the other products of the numerous other trusts seemed to be 
fayored as against the American farmer, which is unfair, un- 
unjust, un-Republican, and un-American. 

In placing myself in opposition to this measure, along with 
many others of like belief, I am not unmindful of the sensation 
that awaits our experiences beneath the most powerful ma- 
chine of the times—the steam roller of the opposition—which 
is operated so skillfully by the gentlemen on the other side of 
this Chamber. Unpleasant for a time it may be, but the con- 
scientiousness of having stood for and defended the rights of 
the people we represent will be satisfaction everlasting, [Loud 
applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Currey]. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of the 
Canadian reciprocity bill one would be justified in the assump- 
tion that the paper manufacturers and lumbermen of the coun- 
try would be forced into bankruptcy in the event of the passage 
of this measure. I am in favor of the Canadian reciprocity bill 
because the Lumber Trust and all its allied interests are oppos- 
ing it and because it typifies the most advanced character of pro- 
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gressive legislation in behalf of the great masses of our people. 
[Apphiuse.] The activity of the special interests in their en- 
deavor to defeat this measure is a sign of the times. 

We find the best thought of the Democratic Party of the 
Nation favoring this Canadian reciprocity bill, and there seems 
no question in my mind that its passage will eventually lower 
the cost of living to our people. 

I do not think that God in His wisdom ever intended that an 
unnatural barrier should rise as a monument to greed, avarice, 
and the lust of wealth between the people of this country and 
their neighbors across the Canadian border. [Applause.] 

What matters it if the earnings of the Lumber and Paper 
Trusts and their satellites are reduced if a market for the 
exportation of our products and the interchange of Canadian 
goods makes lighter the burden borne by the great masses of our 
tollers. [Applause.] 

But above and beyond all else there is absolutely no question 
in my mind but what the present high and intolerant cost of 
living to our people can be lowered materially if we remove the 
present tariff walls existing between the United States and 
Canada and allow the wage earners of the land to enjoy the 
benefits to be derived from Canadian staple products. 

To say that there can be no advantage in opening to the 
Widest extent the great market upon our borders is the sheerest 
folly. Let me present for a moment as a fair and well-drawn 
illustration the actual conditions in the city of New York that 
have come about under the present high cost of living. 

New York City has a population in round numbers of 
4,700,000. It is estimated that these 4,700,000 persons spend 
about $2,850,000 a day for food. According to the tables of the 
United States Bureau of Labor the price of beef in 1909 showed 
an increase of 32 per cent over the average price for the 10 
years between 1890 and 1900. 

Bread showed an increase of 24 per cent. 

Butter showed an increase of 35 per cent. 

Eggs showed an increase of 42 per cent. 

Flour showed an increase of 54 per cent. 

Milk showed an increase of 41 per cent. 

Mutton showed an increase of 35 per cent. 

Fresh pork showed an increase of 68 per cent. 

Salt pork and bacon showed an increase of 80 per cent. 

Ham showed an increase of 45 per cent. 

Potatoes showed an inerease of 20 per cent. 

Veal showed an increase of 30 per cent. 

This means that the people of the city of New York are 
paying $180,000 a day more for meat, or $66,000,000 a year, 
than they would pay under the prices of the previous decade. 

They are paying $34,000 a day more for eggs, or $12,000,000 
a year. 

They are paying $20,000 a day more for milk, or $7,000,000 
a year. 

They are paying $84,000 a day more for butter, or $12,000,000 
a year. 

They are paying $7,000 a day more for potatoes, or $2,600,000 
a year. 

They are paying $267,000 a day more for other articles of 
food, or $101,000,000 a year. 

Thus the people of New York are paying $542,000 more a 
day for food, or $200,C00,000 more a year for food, under the 
present prices than they would pay under the average prices 
of 1890-1900. 

My friends, let us soberly realize the great problem that con- 
fronts us with the people of one American city paying an in- 
crease of $200,000,000 on foodstuffs in a single year. 

The passage of the Canadian reciprocity bill will realize a 
double gain for the American people. For we will put raw ma- 
terials upon the free list which will save our small manufac- 
turers 2 substantial part of what it now costs them to run 
their factories, and also let in the food products from the great 
harvest fields of Canada which will ameliorate the conditions 
in our cities, such as I have just illustrated, by reducing the 
cost of living. 

I believe also that there is a great and important side of 
this question that has not as yet been considered in the debate 
upon this tremendously vital economic issue, and that is the 
opportunity that lies for moving a new and yastly important 
commerce of another Jand through the ports of the United 
States. 

And I beg in connection with this proposed gain in American 
commerce that you will note how almost entirely dependent 
Canada is upon lier eastern and western terminals for the move- 
ment of such commerce, while the United States has so many 
outlets necessary for this new trade. 

No adequate defense can be presented for the trade barriers 
we have erected against the Canadian Dominion. The trade 


of our country with Canada should flow as freely as between 
the States of the Union, for we need the raw materials, the 
food supply, and the taking advantage of the wonderful natural 
resources of the Dominion. 

To-day all over the land may be noted the demand of hundreds 
of small manufacturers that they may have the free raw mate- 
rials of Canada in view of the rapidly increasing competition 
which they are feeling more and more each year. For the full 
measure of prosperity will only come to the small manufac- 
turers when they realize an ability to secure the necessary free 
raw materials for their factories on the fairest and most equi- 
table terms. 

The most grievous fact that appears in the trade relations 
between the United States and Canada is that In the main we 
have taxed the people of the Dominion on the majority of goods 
a duty nearly twice as large as that which Canada places upon 
American goods. 

We are establishing a system of continental freedom of trade 
in the passage of this measure. We are realizing for the first 
time, as we should have realized years ago, how important— 
yes, how vitally necessary to us—are the products of the Cana- 
dian forests, the earth, the sea, and the mines, and we will allow 
the American workingman to freely exchange his products with 
the Canadian lumberman, farmer, fisherman, and miner and pay 
for them, in reality, with products of our own, for you must 
bear in mind that the people of Canada are as yet little engaged 
in manufacturing pursuits and form an ideal people for us to 
trade with. 

The people of Canada, by reason of our greater development 
in manufacturing, are to-day vitally in need of the things we 
are most engaged in making, and which we must sell more and 
ee to foreign buyers if we are to continue to grow in pros- 
perity. 

With trade flowing as freely between the United States and 
Canada as between the States of our Union, we shall realize 
again that great prosperity which followed the trade centers of 
the East and the great agricultural centers of the West, and 
find history inevitably repeating itself between the manufac- 
turing centers of the United States and the great and rapidly 
developing agricultural districts of the Dominion. 

Never in the history of this Republic have the conditions of 
great aflluence upon the one hand and extreme poverty upon the 
other been so strongly paralleled, and the only protest that now 
rises in the country against the passage of this measure is the 
voice in behalf of special interest. 

The marvelous economic awakening of our people that caused 
the recent upheaval in politics and gave so wonderful a Demo- 
cratic victory was the voice of the people crying out for relief 
from the exactions of a high and intolerant cost of living, and 
the very presence of many new faces upon the other side of this 
historic Chamber and a few new ones also at the extreme end 
of this Chamber, can be considered in no sense as the result of 
a personal victory, but rather the righteous demand of the peo- 
ple for 2 new order of things in the economic life of our 
country, 

The result of the recent elections was as pleasing to those 
Democrats chosen to carry the message of the people as it 
proved displeasing and disastrous to many men who heard the 
voice of the people during the days of the Sixty-first Congress 
and heeded it not, 

The tremendous increase in population in this country during 
the past 20 years and the gradual decrease in the purchasing 
power of the American dollar has been such that every thinking 
man realizes that a stronger and better economic policy is 
vitally necessary to our people. 

It is a very narrow line that marks the difference between the 
purchasing power and the income of the American laborer, and 
this reciprocity measure, in giving a wider market to our ex- 
ports, will aid the well-being of those who produce with their 
brains and hands the wealth of the Jand. 

The American workingman should rejoice to find in the Re- 
publican ranks men of the type of MCCALL, of Massachusetts, 
Hitz, of Connecticut, CRUMPACKER, of Indiana, and others who 
are to-day placing loyalty to the people above all else. 

When the present governor of Massachusetts yoiced the needs 
of the people in a Republican convention he was advised by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts to leaye the 
purty, and in turning his back upon his party and becoming a 
Democrat and leading the people's cause he was elected by a 
tremendous majority last year and will be reelected by the 
largest majority this year ever received by a Democrat in 
Massachusetts. 

There is no turning back from the signs of the times, [Loud 
applause.] 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHertey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state‘of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4412 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Farson was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of A. M. Williams, Sixty-first Congress, no 
adverse report haying been made thereon, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Henny of Texas, indefinitely, on account of sickness in family. 
Also to Mr. Draren, indefinitely. 


CONCLUSION OF GENERAL DEBATE. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that after three hours’ debate in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to-morrow on the bill 
H. R. 4412, general debate shall close, and that one hour of 
that time shall be controlled by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Meal, one hour by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DALZELL], and one hour by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on this bill shall run for 
three hours to-morrow—one hour to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], one hour by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCarr], and the other 
hour by himself. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 44 
minutes), the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Friday, 
April 21, 1911, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill for improvements at Edgemore Light- 
house Depot, Del. (H. Doc. No. 21); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
recommendation as to disbursements of appropriations for cer- 
tain exigency work in connection with the care of publie build- 
ings (II. Doc. No. 22); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 6293) to divest intoxicating 
liquors of their interstate-commerce character in certain cases; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6294) providing 
for the allotment of the Camp McDowell Indian Reservation; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 6295) to amend sections 
2304 and 2305 of the Revised Statutes of 1878 of an act provid- 
ing for soldiers and sailors acquiring homesteads in public lands 
of the United States, and deductions of military and naval 
service from the time required generally to perfect title; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 5 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6296) to diminish the expense 
of proceedings on appeal and writ of error or of certiorari; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 6297) increasing pensions 
of Indian War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 6298) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 5, 1909; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6299) to provide for the eree- 
tion of a public building at Naugatuck, Conn.; to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6300) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Seymour, in the State of Connecticut; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 6301) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish-cultural station within Cherokee County, in 
the third congressional district, State of Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 6302) to remedy in the line 
of the Army the inequalities in rank due to the past system of 
regimental promotion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 6303) to repeal section 
40 of the act approved August 5, 1909, which authorizes the is- 
suance of certificates of indebtedness; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6304) to apply a 
portion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands to the en- 
dowment of schools or departments of mines and mining, and 
to regulate the expenditures thereof; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6305) to establish a biological and fish- 
cultural station in the twenty-third congressional district of 
5 to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 6306) granting pensions to all enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War or the War 
with Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 6307) for the relief of the Ken- 
tucky drafted men; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6808) to establish in 
the Department of Agriculture a bureau to be known as the 
Bureau of Public Highways, and to provide for national aid in 
the improvement of the public roads; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 6309) to amend section 
647, chapter 18, Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas (by request): A bill (H. R. 
6310) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claims of Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 6311) for the establish- 
ment of a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 6312) to repeal an act 
entitled “An act granting the use of certain lands in the Hot 
Springs Reservation, in the State of Arkansas, to the Barry 
Hospital,” and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (II. R. 6313) to provide an eight- 
hour workday for United States penitentiary guards; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6314) to provide payment for overtime to 
United States penitentiary guards; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6315) providing for a military highway 
between Forts Leavenworth and Riley, Kans.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 6316) authorizing the designa- 
tion and employment of a medical officer of the Army as director 
of snnitation of the government of Porto Rico, and prescribing 
compensation therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6317) to prevent the sale or 
transportation in Interstate or foreign commerce of articles of 
food held in cold storage for more than the time herein speci- 
fied, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 6318) to provide for the 
assignment of certain water rights acquired by the United 
States under the laws of the different States and Territories; 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6319) to amend section 2139 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States of 1878; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6320) providing for the allowance of com- 
pensation to the members of the United States Land Commis- 
sion to the Territory of New Mexico, created under the act of 
Congress of June 21, 1898; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6321) to amend section 3 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the allotment of land in severalty,” etc., 
approved February 28, 1901; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 6322) for the relief of the 
State of South Carolina; to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6323) to regulate and fix the fees of United 
States commissioners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6324) for the erection of a public building 
at Winnsboro, S. G.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6325) for the erection of a public building 
at Cheraw, 8. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6326) for the erection of a public building 
at Yorkville, S. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6827) for the erection of a public building 
at Lancaster, S. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6328) to provide for a substitute list of 
storekeeper-gaugers in the Internal- Revenue Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6329) providing for the erection of a mon- 
ument at Cowpens battle ground, Cherokee County, S. C., com- 
memorative of Gen. Daniel Morgan and those who participated 
in the Battle of Cowpens on the 17th day of January, 1781; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6330) relating to the removal of civil 
cases from the State courts to United States courts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 6331) to set aside a portion 
of certain lands in the new State of Arizona now known as the 
Grand Canyon National Monument and Coconino National For- 
est as a public park, to be known as the Carnegie National Park, 
in commemoration of the name of the founder of some of 
Americn’s greatest institutions and the benefactor of mankind 
by the promotion of everlasting peace among all nations of 
the earth without the use of arms; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6882) to further increase the 
efficiency of the Organized Militia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6333) to cooperate 
with the States in encouraging instruction in agriculture, the 
trades and industries, and home economics in secondary schools; 
in preparing teachers for those vocational subjects in State nor- 
mal schools, and to appropriate money therefor and to regulate 
its expenditure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 113) calling upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury for information relative to ex- 
penses of the Monetary Commission; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Treasury Department. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 114) 
amending Rules X and XI; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution (H. Res. 115) providing for an 
investigation of the undervaluations, frauds, and other mal- 
practices of the persons controlling the American Sugar Co.; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIMS: Resolution (H. Res. 116) providing for a 
stenographer to the Committee on War Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Resolution (H. Res. 117) providing for a 
clerk and messenger to the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers; to the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 118) providing for clerical and 
messenger service to the several committees on expenditures in 
the execntive departments; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 72) for the appointment of n committee to investigate com- 
merce on the high seas; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 6334) granting an increase of 
pension to David Whitehead; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 6835) granting an in- 
erease of pension to William J. Taylor; te the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6836) granting 
an increase of pension to Jacob Arntz; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6337) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin H. Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6338) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Blackford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6330) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Chaney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6840) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Covell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6341) granting an increase of pension to 
James Carper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6342) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Chance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6343) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 6344) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 6345) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Dennis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6346) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Dale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6347) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6348) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Gish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6349) granting an increase of pension 
John Gruver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6330) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Hurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6351) granting an increase of pension 
Frederick K. Hewitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6352) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin H. Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6353) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6354) granting an increase of pension to 
Erwin M. Harley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6855) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard M. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6856) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6857) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Lonsway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6858) granting an increase of pension 
Helen Longley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6359) granting an increase of pension to 
John Lutz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6360) granting an increase of pension 
Ruben V. Lott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6361) granting an increase of pension 
Alfred C. McClead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6362) granting an increase of pension to 
Vinel E. McCreary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6363) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Mohler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6364) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6305) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6366) granting an increase of pension to 
1 H. MeLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6367) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6368) granting an increase of pension to 
William. Newson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6369) granting an increase of pension to 
George P. Ogg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6370) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Olds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6371) granting an increase of pension to 
Erwin A. Ogden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6372) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Rohla; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6373) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6374) granting an increase of pension 
Edwin F. Spink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6375) granting an increase of pension to 
John Shellhouse; to the Committee on Invalid P&nsions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6376) granting an increase of pension to 
George Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6377) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6378) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Shindorff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6379) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 6880) granting an increase of pension to 
William Swaney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6381) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Strouss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6382) granting an increase of pension 
Giles J. Titus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6383) granting an increase of pension 
William Updegraff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6384) granting an increase of pension 
Wilson S. Van Horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6385) granting an inerease of pension 
David Warner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6386) granting an increase of pension 
Frederick H. Winiker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6387) granting an increase of pension to 
Celius W. Worman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6388) granting an increase of pension to 
David Wertz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6389) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Waltemire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6390) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Youngblood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6391) granting an increase of pension to 
George Zabriskie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6392) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. Bulger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6393) granting an increase of pension to 
Nobert S. Blaine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6394) granting an increase of pension to 
Everett E. Garner; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6395) granting a pension to Mary A. Har- 
rison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6396) granting a pension to Alice J. Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6397) granting a pension to Desdamona T. 
Perin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6398) granting a pension to Margaret Pat- 
terson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 6399) granting an increase 
of pension to Margarita B. Ryan; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6400) for the relief of Emiliano Martinez; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6401) for the relief of Jesus Gallegos y 
Vigil; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6402) for the relief of Pedro Rafael 
Trujillo; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6403) for the relief of Nicolas Apodaca ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6404) for the relief of Jose Salazar y 
Ortiz; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6405) for the relief of the estate of Martin 
Vigil, deceased, and the administrator of said estate, Eslavio 
Vigil; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 6406) granting a pension 
to Catharine Crockett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 6407) to pay to the city 
of Leavenworth, Kans., taxes with interest assessed against the 
lots on which is located the Federal building for street improve- 
ments adjacent thereto; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6408) to pay the city of Topeka, Kans., 
taxes, with interest, assessed against the lots on which is 
located the Federal building for street improvements adjacent 
thereto; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6409) for the relief of James Stanton; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6410) for the relief of John T. Glynn; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 6411) granting an increase 
of pension to Wiliam S. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 6412) granting a pension to 
Edward Waldo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 6413) granting an increase 
of pension to John Hornbeck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, , 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6414) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward H. Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6415) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Soules; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6416) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel C. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6417) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Sherman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6418) granting an increase of pension to 
Pethuel Dorcas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6419) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Gelston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6420) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse W. Whitmore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6421) granting a pension to Susan Bab- 
cock; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 6422) granting an increase of 
pension to David H. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 6423) for the relief of B. H. 
Davis, administrator of the estate of Enos Davis, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6424) for the relief of the heirs of Glad- 
ney, Gardner & Co.; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6425) for the relief of the estate of R. C. 
Bumpass, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6426) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Holdson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6427) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert M. Patrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (II. R. 6428) granting an 
increase of pension to Erie Oleson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENVER: A bill (H. R. 6429) granting an increase 
of pension to Richard A. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6480) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Gough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6431) granting an increase of pension 
Phillip P. Anderson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6432) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6433) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Everhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6434) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas L. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6435) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Luce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6486) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas J. Gustin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6437) granting an increase of pension 
David Gough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6488) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel N. Weeks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6439) granting an increase of pension 
Frank L. Dunlap; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6440) granting an increase of pension 
Henry N. Bushnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6441) granting an inerease of pension 
William Frye; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6442) granting an increase of pension 
George A. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6448) granting an inerease of pension 
John I. Barrows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6444) granting an increase of pension 
Mary L. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6445). granting an increase of pension 
William Barrow; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6446) granting an increase of pension 
Edward M. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6447) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel F. Welshimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6448) granting an increase of pension to 
David Montgomery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6449) granting a pension to Ellen Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6450) for the relief of C. C. Shearer; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. DONOHOEH: A bill (H. R. 6451) for the relief of 
Annie McColgan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 6452) granting a pension to 
Henry Langley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6453) granting a pension to Wiliam L. 
Hicklin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6454) granting a pension to Theresa J, 
Sowell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6455) for the relief of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, at Winnsboro, S. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6456) for the relief of U. G. Des Portes, 
administrator of the estate of S. S. Wolfe, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6457) for the relief of J. M. Moore; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6458) for the relief of the estate of A. E. 
Hutchison; to the Committce on War Claims. 
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By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6459) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Benthall; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6460) granting an increase of pension to 
J. C. Judy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 6461) granting an increase 
of pension to Recorder M. Mudgett; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6462) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Bigham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, A bill (II. R. 6463) granting an increase of pension to 
Spencer C. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6464) granting an increase of pension to 
Blockmon E. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 6465) granting a pension 
to Albert Pruffner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6466) granting a pension to John Zilkie; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6467) grant- 
ing un increase of pension to Jacob R. Zuck; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 6468) granting a pension 
to Laura J. Grant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES; A bill (H. R. 6469) granting a pension to 
William Alexander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 6470) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank Cleaves; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 6471) granting an increase 
of pension to William F. Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6472) granting a pension to Albert G. 
Jenkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6478) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of the estate of Benjamin Lillard, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6474) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of the estate of Lewis M. Maney; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6475) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
H. Thompson; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6476) for the relief of F. S. McRady; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6477) for the relief of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, of Tullahoma, Tenn.; to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6478) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Henry Pepper 
and Elizabeth H. Cleveland, heirs of William Pepper, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (II. R. 6479) 
granting an increase of pension to Ferree Pirtle; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, > 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 6480) 
granting an increase of pension to 8 II. Merritt; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6481) antn an increase of pension to 
Simeon Lockwood Coen: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6482) granting a pension to Jenkins Mor- 
gan; to the Connnittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 6483) granting a pension 
to Frank Doering; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 6484) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles Rutty; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6485) granting an increase of pension to 
Orlando English; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6486) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6487) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a pill (II. R. 6488) granting an increase of pension to 
Randolph M. Manley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6489) granting an increase of pension to 
Minor Hooyer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6490) granting an increase of pension to 
P. Fleming Lent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6491) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Merrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6492) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6403) granting an increase of pension to 
L. W. Kelly; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6494) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles R. Green; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6495) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6496) granting an increase of pension to 
Eldridge G. Van Dyke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6497) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah E. Vansice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6498) granting an increase of pension to 
Dallas J. Sweet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6499) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Hurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6500) granting an increase of pension to 
Berlin F. Myer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6501) granting an increase of pension to 
William Kintner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6502) granting an increase of pension to 
J. D. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6503) granting a pension to James H. 
Sawyer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6504) granting a pension to Harvey G. 
Van Horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6505) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Hembury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 6506) granting an increase of 
pgn to Robert Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill aL. R. 6507) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGB: A bill (H. R. 6508) granting a pen- 
sion to Martin M. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6509) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry D. Lively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 6510) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Frank Cooper; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6511) granting a pension to Clarence M. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6512) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis G. French, alias Frank Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (II. R. 6513) granting 
a pension to Amelia Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also a bill (H. R. 6514) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Frazee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 6515) granting an increase of 
pension to L. Alonzo Dennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6516) granting an increase of pension to 
John McMahon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 6517) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Samuel Fulks; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6518) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Van Horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 6519) granting an increase 
of pension to MeArthur W. Brittingham ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6520) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius E. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

"Also, a bill (H. R. 6521) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Bauswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6522) granting an increase of pension to 
William McClure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aa a bill (H. R. 6523) granting a pension to Margaret Dick- 

; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

9160 a bill (H. R. 6524) granting a pension to Hugh J. Me- 
Kane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 6525) for the relief of the University of 
Kansas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 6526) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elipha M. Field; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6527) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6528) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Randall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6529) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Lyghton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 6530) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret T. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6531) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 6532) granting an increase of 
pension to Christopher U. Rumpf; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6533) granting an increase of pension to 
George Henson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6534) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Staley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6535) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Riordan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6536) granting an increase of pension to 
John O'Harrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6337) granting a pension to William H. 
Lowry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6538) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert A. Love; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6339) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Cameron, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6540) granting a pension to McCullough 
Tally; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6541) granting a pension to William Fos- 
ler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6342) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Samuel E. Calyert; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 6548) granting a pension to 
Gertie Lec Davis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 6544) for the 
relief of the heirs of John W. West, deceased; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (II. R. 6545) granting an increase 
= pension to Jennie Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6546) granting a pension to Ophelia 
McKay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6547) granting an increase of pension to 
Benton Braden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 6548) for the relief of the 
heirs of George S. Thebo; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 6549) granting an increase 
of pension to Edwin L. Hoopes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6550) for the re- 
lief of J. M. Gurley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6551) for the relief of the heirs of J. D. 
Bellah, sr.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6552) for the relief of Samuel E. Howell 
and James H. Howell, in their own right and as sole heirs of 
Mary Ann Thomas, deceased, and William T. Howell, deceased ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6553) granting a pension to Louis H. 
Dowd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 6354) for the relief of Nicholas 
©. Buswell; to the Committee on War Calims. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6555) for the relief of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6556) granting a pension to William 0. 
Manning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6557) granting an increase of pension to 
John Speers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 6558) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eugene Davenport; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, 2 bill (II. R. 6559) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Wirebaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6560) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6561) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6562) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Clay Corbett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6563) granting an incrense of pension to 
Josiah Ketchum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6564) grant- 
ing. an increase of pension to Thomas B. Heiser; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 6565) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Lombard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6566) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnathan Erdman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6567) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Sheets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6308) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Freer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6300) granting an increase of pension to 
Job Wetmore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6570) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Lane; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6571) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. McGinness; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6572) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene B. Guild; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6573) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Gurr; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, A bill- (H. R. 6574) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Robb; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6575) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6576) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Stamets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6577) granting an increase of pension to 
William Cook Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
“Also, a bill (II. R. 0578) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Brimmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6579) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis McGinnis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6580) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Poust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6581) granting an increase of pension to 
William Willoughby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6582) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Metzgar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6583) granting an increase of pension 
James Steen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6584) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6585) granting an increase of pension 
Horatio P. Keyte; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6586) granting an increase of pension 
Percey H. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6587) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Dayton, alias William Ross; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6588) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard H. Brady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6589) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Schaddle; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6590) granting an increase of pension 
William Lessinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6591) granting an increase of pension 
Harriet M. Ritter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6592) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6593) granting an increase of pension 
David O’Brien; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6594) granting an increase of pension 
Eli Webb; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6595) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Musto; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6596) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick R. Smith; to the Commitfee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6597) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. McCowan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6598) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry T. Peet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6599) granting an increase of pension to 
John Maneyal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6000) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie K. Noll; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6601) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Bird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6602) granting a pension to Marie de 
Planque; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6603) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan C. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6604) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Hoof; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6605) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel Osman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6606) granting an increase of pension to 
John Sweeds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6607) granting an increase of pension 
Robert Karstetter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6608) granting an inerease of pension to 
Ebenezer Mott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6609) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac A. Brosius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6610) granting an increase of pension to 
Ashbell C. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6611) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6612) granting an inerease of pension to 
Elias Merrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6613) granting an increase of pension to 
John Koch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6614) granting an increase of pension to 
Abram Robbins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6615) granting an increase of pension to 
John Brinser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6616) granting an increase of pension 
Philip Kohler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6617) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli K. Peastey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6618) granting an increase of pension to 
Zachariah T. Woodward; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6619) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernest G. Treat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6620) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon W. Shadle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6621) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Haneen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 6622) granting an incrense of pension to 
Henry C. Livingston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6628) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas E. Cummings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6624) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6625) granting an increase of pension to 
Oren M. Card; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6626) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter F, Reeser; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6627) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Shank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6628) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6629) granting an increase of pension 
George Couch; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6630) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Reece; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6631) granting an increase of pension to 
Squire L. Gage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6632) granting an increase of pension to 
John Lyman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also a bill (H. R. 6633) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac Shemery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6634) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Fessenden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 6635) granting an increase of pension 
John Ludwig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6636) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpheus Johnstonbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6637) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6638) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Pfoutz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6639) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Strunk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6640) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Chilsou; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6641) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew Brimegin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6642) granting an inerense of pension 
Thomas H. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6643) granting an increase of pension to 
David Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6644) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac Zeller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6645) granting an increase of pension to 
Howard D. Avery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6646) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnston R. Lambright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6647) granting an increase of pension to 
John Croak; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6648) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph S. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6649) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Hillman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6650) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Harer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6651) granting an increase of pension to 
Cecile O. Hamill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6652) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Douglass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6653) granting an increase of pension to 
Norman M, Ostrander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6654) granting an increase of pension to 
John Kennedy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6655) granting an increase of pension to 
Emer E. Irons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ~ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6656) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Burkhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6657) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6658) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob S. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6659) granting an increase of pension to 
M. J. Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6660) granting an increase of pension 
William C. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6661) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Corle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 6662) granting an increase of pension te 
Henry ©. Holter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6668) granting an increase of pension to 
Willian Coder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6664) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob H. Moon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6665) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson Tibbens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6666) granting an inerense of pension 
Charles Bruner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6667) granting an increase of pension 
G. W. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 6668) granting an increase of pension 
George J. Horton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6669) granting an increase of peusion to 
Andrew J. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6670) granting an increase of pension to 
Hurlbutt L. Farnsworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6671) granting an increase of pension to 
Ebenezer A. Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6672) granting an increase of peusion to 
William Haneock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 6673) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Eddy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6674) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Everhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 6675) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey Fravel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6676) granting an increase of pension 
John S. Schuyler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6677) granting an increase of pension 
James A. Roche; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6678) granting an increase of pension 
Hiram L. Yoder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6679) granting an increase of pension 
George S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6680) granting an increase of pension 
John Shroat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6681) granting an increase of pension 
John L. G. Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6682) granting an increase of pension 
David McClintock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6683) granting an increase of pension 
John Bossinger; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6684) granting an increase of pension 
Henry D. Smead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6685) granting an increase of pension to 
William Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6686) granting an increase of pension 
Wesley Doyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6687) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel W. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6688) granting an increase of pension 
Josiah W. Harding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6689) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Bonnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 6690) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac S!enker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6691) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac Knepp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6692) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel Grafius: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6698) granting an increase of pension to 
Clayton P. Wiute; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6694) granting an increase of pension 
David Rorabaugh; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6695) granting an increase of pension 
John Abott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6696) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Clarke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6097) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Casson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 0698) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. W. Lawrance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6699) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Buckbee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6700) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Crissman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6701) granting a pension to Mary A, Row- 
land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 0702) granting a pension to William Lam- 
merhirt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6703) granting a pension to Martin V. 
Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6704) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Brace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 6705) granting a pension to Paulina L. 
Klepper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6706) granting a pension to Emma J. Huff; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6707) granting a pension to Sara Jane 
Staddon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6708) granting a pension to Lou Pedigree; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6709) granting a pension to Edward H. 
Presit; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6710) granting a pension to Katie E. 
Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6711) granting a pension to Chauncey G. 
Tripp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6712) granting a pension to William T. 
East; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6713) to correct the military record of 
John H. Smith, alias Henry H. Smith; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6714) to correct the military record of 
George P. Bailey; to the Committce on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6715) to correct the military record of 
John A. O'Dell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6716) to correct the military record of 
Hiram B. Willson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6717) to correct the military record of 
Joseph G. Young; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6718) to correct the military record of 
George O. Pratt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6719) to correct the military record of 
Dennis Haneen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6720) to correct the military record of 
C. W. Walker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6721) for the relief of James R. Brown; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6722) for the relief of Stephen Campbell 
and Isaac Overdorf; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6725) for the relief of William S. Rote; to 
the Committee on War Claiins. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 6724) for the relief of John L. O'Mara; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

My Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6725) granting an 
increase of pension to Apollas W. Moffit; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6726) granting an increase of pension to 
Matthew Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6727) granting a pension to Fidel Borer; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: Petition of workers in paper 
mills at Glens Falls, N. Y., against reciprocity with Canada; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany bill for increase 
of pension of William J. Taylor; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Cantwell Shoe Co. and 20 
other merchants of Coshocton, Ohio, against parcels post; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petitions of Spingarn Bros. and of Wash- 
burn, Crosby & Co., both of New York, in fayor of parcels post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition of citizens of the tenth con- 
gressional district, State of Indiana, against the parcels post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of Baptist Church of Penfield, 
Monroe County, N. Y., favoring the passage of H. R. 1620, to 
prevent the nullification of State antigambling Jaws by inter- 
national or interstate transmission of race-gamlliug bets or of 
racing odds; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreigu Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Fairport Grange, No. 467, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Fairport, Monroe County, N. X., against the passage 
of the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Petition of citizens of McLeod 
County, Minn., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Resolutions of Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, N. X., favoring Canadian reci- 
procity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, earnestly declaring that all bagging and ties used 
in the baling of cotton should be placed upon the free list; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany bills for the relief of 
Joseph W. Adams (H. R. 6359), Beneville De Long (II. R. 
5862), Jacob A. Wolfe (H. R. 5864), William H. Bobbs (H. R. 
5361), Peter Beicher (H. R. 5360), John R. Leffard (H. R. 
5363), and Jackson Taylor Vaun (II. R. 5440) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petitions of Manufacturers of New York 
Association and Niagara Falls Local, No. 51, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, against Canadian reciprocity; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pratts Patent (Ltd.), against H. R. 4413, 
putting dog biscuits and other domestic food for animals on 
the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: Petition of G. M. Ward and 
other citizens of Mount Vernon, III., against the parcels post; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation, against the Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of La Salle, III., for the creation of a 
national department of health; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petitions of Querns Bros., of Philadelphia; G. C. Hetzel 
& Co., of Chester, Pa.; John Thompson, editor of Farmer and 
Breeder, Sioux City, Iowa; George F. Tullock, secretary County 
Grange, Rockford, III.; and numerous other citizens, against 
the Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petitions from 994 
residents of Gloucester, Manchester, Beverly Farms, Salem, 
and Haverhill, Mass., favoring a national department of public 
health; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment. 

By Mr. GORKE: Resolutions of Holly Start Grange, No. 
1718, of Canton, Ohio, and Auglaize Grange, No. 347, Allen 
County, Ohio, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of Lankin, N. Dak, 
seansi Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 8 

Also, petition of J. D. Lammle, of Ashley, N. Dak., against 
parens post; ta the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Enderlin, N. Dak., favoring in- 
crease of salary to the rural frec delivery carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of William R. McHaffie and 49 other 
citizens of San Francisco, Cal., who are dependent upon the 
pulp and paper industry for their income and support, protest- 
ing against the passage of the reciprocity agreement with 
Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of citizens of 
Bellingham, State of Washington, for the observance of Sunday 
in the District of Columbian; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of William R. MceHaffie and 49 other 
residents of San Francisco, Cal., against Canadian reciprocity; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions by San Francisco Labor Council, protesting 
imprisonment without trial in Rostov and Noyocherkaska, Rus- 
sia, of 500 Armenians, for political causes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of the financial board of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, now in session in Wash- 
ington, D. C., against the Hardwick bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of residents of 
Omaha, Nebr., asking that lemons be placed on the free list; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Herbert F. Hagadorn and others, 
of Carthage, N. X., and Martin Nolan and others, of Hainsville, 
N. V., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, O'SHAUNESSY: Resolution of Carpenters’ District 
Council, Providence, R. I., to repeal the 10-cent tax on oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution of New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, favoring the placing on the free list of all bagging and 
= used in the baling of cotton; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, resolution of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, Buffalo, N. X., favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Irish-American and German-American so- 
cieties of New York, which have also been indorsed by their 
respective divisions in Kansas City, Mo., protesting against a 
new arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of board of di- 
rectors of the produce exchange of Los Angeles, and the mem- 
bers thereof, protesting against the passage of Senate bill 7649, 
whereby the time of carrying butter, eggs, and poultry in cold 
storage is to be limited to 90 days; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Spratts Patent, America (Ltd.), 
of Newark, N. J., protesting against putting dog cakes and other 
foods for domestic animals on the free list; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of George C. Edwards, Bridgeport, Conn., favor- 
ing Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Tioga County 
Pomona Grange, No. 30; Bert Tuttle and others, of Austenburg; 
Tioga Valley Grange, No. 918, of Mansfield; and Lookout 
Grange, No. 1426, Keating Summit, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
yania, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of A. G. Graham and others, of Jersey Shore, 
Pa., and Charles Anderson and others, of Sheffield, Pa., request- 
ing the withdrawal of troops from Mexican border; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fnmax, April 21, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, fountain of wisdom, source of all good, 
keep us, we beseech Thee, in touch with Thee through the re- 
maining hours of this day that we enter not into temptation, 
that we do wrong to no man, but with high resolves and noble 
purposes we may go forward with the work Thou hast giyen 
us io do. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Hint was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of Kate Malioi, Sixty-first Congress, no ad- 
verse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin was granted lenve to withdraw from 
the files of the House the papers in the case of Jake H. Wackert, 
Sixty-first Congress, no adverse report haying been made 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Swirzer was granted leave of 
absence for 10 days, on account of important business, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


By unanimous consent, the Committee on War Claims was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6096) relating to claims arising under the provisions of the 
captured and abandoned property act, and for other purposes, 
and to amend and reyise the same, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY BILL. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4412, a bill to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The motion was agreed to. ` 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4412, the Canadian reciprocity 
bill, with Mr. Suertry in the chair. 

Mr. MCCALL. Mr. Chairman, in arising to close the debate in 
behalf of those Members upon this side of the House who believe 
in the policy of the present bill, I desire to say that I think the 
House is to be congratulated upon the illuminating discussion to 
which it has had an opportunity to listen. The speeches delivered 
upon both sides of the question and upon both sides of the aisle 
have been worthy of the subject—a subject which, as was said 
by the gentleman from Illinois yesterday, is one of the most im- 
portant ever before the American Congress. The bill has impor- 
tant international aspects and features of an economic character 
that call for the careful consideration of every Member. It 
does not make an appeal for the use of the heroics of the hust- 
ings, but for the best thought each one of us is capable of giy- 
ing it. 

I listened with great interest to the speech of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hryns]—the first speech that he has had an 
opportunity to deliver in this House, of which he has been 
almost the directing agency for nearly 20 years. It was a 
speech beautiful in structure, such a speech as is made out of 
a full mind, and it was entirely worthy of the subject which he 
discussed. I say that, although I profoundly disbelieve in the 
conclusions which he maintained. I regretted to notice, how- 
ever, the pessimistic tone that the gentleman adopted with ref- 
erence to the American farmer. But it is not strange that, hav- 
ing been in a position where for 20 years he could not escape 
from listening to the debates, he should have caught the minor 
key in which the praises of the farmer are usually sung upon 
this floor. [Applause.] 

According to his eulogists here, the American farmer is a 
very serious-minded individual, with his wife and numerous 
progeny gathered about him—and I observe that these eulogists 
usually bless him with a bountiful offspring—desperately and 
with great solemnity endeavoring’ to cling to a precarious 
existence. These orators lament over his rugged qualities, they 
almost brood over his virtues, and as for his faults, he has 
none, for he is a being to whom it is impossible to sin. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had some experience with the Amer- 
ican farmer. I have seen him in his native lair. It was 
my great good fortune to live for a number of years in my 
boyhood upon one of those glorious farms in northwestern 
Illinois—a $200-an-acre farm, as the gentleman from Indiana 
called it—one of those prairie farms, not the flat farms that 
you have farther to the west, but where you have the billows 
of the prairie tumbling about you. One of those farms which, 
when they are under cultivation, present a scene of pastoral 
beauty and of fertility such as can scarcely be found anywhere 
in the world. I haye seen farmers actually burn corn for fuel, 
as has been so dramatically stated in this debate. Why, it 
has been presented here, as if it showed the destitution of the 
American farmer and his straitened circumstances, that he 
actually burned corn for fuel. I have seen him burn corn. 
Sometimes ke would overcrop with one grain and could not 
sell it profitably, but he was pretty sure to get even on some 
other grain; and instead of brooding over the burning of corn, 
more probably the farmer would sit cheerily smoking his pipe 
in the light of its blazing fire and his sons would rejoice that 
they did not have to chop wood. [Laughter and applause.] 

The American farmer is not the sad-eyed monstrosity, always 
staring destiny in the face, that we have had painted here. The 
farmers, as I knew them, were a prosperous, independent, and 
happy race of men. I have known many farmers, and I have 
known some men even on Wall Street, and I have made up my 
mind that they both belong to the same race, and that there is 
about as much human nature in the one class as in the other. 
I have sometimes thought that if the numbers were reversed 
and that if we had 5,000,000 voters on Wall Street and only a 
few hundred farmers, our statesmen would sing the homely 
virtues of J. P. Morgan and his crew and would bestow upon 
them some of these lugubrious eulogiums of which the Ameri- 
can farmer has been so long the patient victim. [Applause and 
laughter.] And their worst enemy could hardly wish them a 
harder fate. 
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Now, it is argued against this bill—and I do not propose to 
weary the House with a repetition of the statistics we have 
heard—that just as the opening up of the Western States de- 
pressed agriculture in New England so the opening up of our 
markets to Canadian produce will have the same effect upon 
the agriculture of the country, and especially upon the agricul- 
ture of the West. There is no similarity whatever between the 
two cases. From 1870 to 1890, you will remember, we built 
railroads simply for the sake of building railroads. We threw, 
sometimes in a single year, many thousands of miles of railroad 
across the most fertile land on the face of the globe, land that 
was uninhabited. Railroads went in advance of civilization, 
und in order to get business they sent their agents all over 
Europe stimulating immigration; and it so happened that the 
financial and commercial depression from 1873 to 1878 threw 
hundreds of thousands of men out of employment in the East, 
and they found places upon the western farms. We had brought 
under cultivation, and their produce thrown upon our markets 
almost, as it were, in a day, great and fertile States of this 
Union, and in order to permit the farmers to live the railroads 
gave them unnaturally low rates to the markets of the country 
and to those abroad. 

It was said by Prof. Meyer that a bushel of wheat could 
be carried more cheaply from Chicago to Liverpool than from 
Budapest to Prague, a distance in a straight line of only 175 
miles. A man in Illinois could get into the markets of Boston 
more cheaply than a man who lived in Worcester County in 
Massachusetts. The result of this abnormally low rate was 
practically to transport the prairies of the West into the suburbs 
of New York and Boston. And, of course, agriculture was de- 
pressed in New England, not merely from that circumstance, 
but because of the conditions there which were adverse to agri- 
culture as it was then conducted. 

I saw agriculture not only in the West, but when I was a 
young boy my father sent me to New England to school, and I 
had an opportunity there to see how they farmed in New Eng- 
land. In the West a farmer could turn a furrow for a mile, 
if his farm went that far, without taking his hand from the 
plow; but in New England the farmer would urge his horses, and 
more often his oxen, for a few feet and then would have to 
turn out for a stump or stone. [Laughter.] He would try 
to select smooth little patches upon the hillside. While a New 
England hillside, with its alternation of little rye fields and 
cornfields and pasture and meadow and woodland, presents a 
yery beautiful mosaic to the eye, it certainly is not favorable to 
agriculture. [Laughter.] And it was inevitable that under 
the adverse natural conditions and with the antiquated methods 
which the New England farmers employed they could not com- 
pete with the rich and fertile prairie lands of the West. 

Now, how is it with Canada? Why, there is, as I have said, 
no parallel between the two cases. Champlain laid the founda- 
tions of Port Royal and Quebee before the Pilgrims landed 
upon Plymouth Rock. That country is as old as this country. 

For 150 years it has been a part of the wealthiest empire in 
the world, and yet to-day it has less than 8,000,000 people, and 
instead of capitalists putting in their money, thrusting rail- 
roads neross the cold fields of Canada, Canada has been com- 
pelled largely to build her railroads out of her own treasury, 
and although she has given enormous land grants and vast 
sums of money she to-day has only about 25,000 miles of rail- 
roads in the whole Dominion. 

Canada has not the slightest advantage over the West in fer- 
tility or in aptitude for agriculture. The advantage is all the 
other way. The part of Canada gentlemen fear is a country of 
a single crop. <A single crop will sack the soil. The farms in 
the Canadian northwest are scarcely habitable for a good many 
months in the year. Agriculture in our West can be carried 
on under far better conditions than there. 

The lands there are not so cheap as they were in the West 
when it was settled. Rich prairie land sold in the United States 
for $5 and less an acre. I happen to know a case where a very 
intelligent business man of New England desired to buy a half 
section of unbroken land for each of his two sons. He bought 
it nearly two years ago, selecting it with great judgment and 
care, and he was compelled to pay the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road Co. $25 an acre, and another young man bought some land 
two weeks afterwards and it had risen to $30 an acre; and that 
prairie land has since been going up in price. These young gen- 
tlemen who started out to build their fortunes found that they 
had to pay a very high price for their horses, had to hire a man 
to look after their farms in the winter, began with a drought 
and a poor crop, and at the present time they still have their 
fortunes to acquire, 

But suppose our young men do go to Canada, and many of 
them haye already gone there. Why, the State of Iowa, that 


wonderful agricultural State, during the last decade lost in 
population. Does that mean that it declined in prosperity? 
Not at all. It is one of the greatest, and is destined to continue 
to be one of the greatest, and richest agricultural regions in 
the world. But young men haye gone from Iowa because they 
could get more land in Canada than at home. The land of their 
own State was all taken up. Suppose they shall found upon the 
eastern slopes of the Canadian Rockies a newer and a fairer 
Iowa? Who is there who will not wish them Godspeed? [Ap- 
plause.] They go there to win their fortunes, just as their 
fathers made their fortunes, by selling in the open markets of 
the world; and if they deserve to prosper and if the country 
is so favorable to agriculture, they will repeat the prosperity 
of their fathers, 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hinps], in the course of his 
speech, alluded to the agricultural conditions in Germany, and 
to the fact that Bismarck established agricultural duties there. 
I fancy that Bismarck did not establish agricultural duties so 
much for the sake of agriculture as to placate the powerful 
agrarian element and establish generally in Germany the policy 
of protection. But they have had, ever since the time of Bis- 
marck, high protection upon agricultural products in Germany. 

Let us see what the effect has been. ‘There is this singular 
law, pointed out by Prof. Fawcett, of Cambridge University, 
England, that while in a great many articles of common use the 
demand does not increase the price, yet in the case of agricul- 
tural products the demand does increase the price, and he reached 
that conclusion upon a line of argument something like this: 

A man may be producing manufactures of cotton or flax or 
some other article in which labor is the chief element of pro- 
duction, and if there is a demand for twice as many goods of the 
kind he makes, he doubles the size of his factory and can manu- 
facture even more cheaply than he could before. But in a 
country like Germany, which normally supports its population, 
when you come to increase that population under the stimulus 
of protection, by building up great manufacturing cities and 
making a strain upon the resources of the soil, there is a 
greater demand for agricultural produce than the farmer nor- 
mally has raised. Now, there are in every country some lands 
that ordinarily are not cultivated because prices do not make it 
profitable to cultivate them. ‘They are called valueless, but 
when you raise the price of farm products it pays to till the 
best of these lands, and the higher the price the poorer the 
land it will pay to cultivate. There is an “oscillating margin,” 
upon which you may or may not be able profitably to raise 
farm produce, according as farm produce is high or low. The 
man who cultivates must get prices that will warrant him in 
doing so. These prices enable the man who has fertile land 
to make still more money, and the increased demand for agri- 
cultural produce drives people into the cultivation of lands 
previously unprofitable, and in order to induce them to do it 
they must of necessity be paid a higher price for their produce. 

Now, let us see what has happened in Germany, which rela- 
tively to us has a very large population per square mile and 
which, with a growing population, has had high protection in 
agriculture for a great many years. The growing demand for 
foodstuffs has greatly increased prices. I noticed the other 
day an address made by the chancellor of the German Empire, 
who is a rigid and uncompromising protectionist. At a meeting 
of the National Society of Agriculture he said: 

I am especially grateful to the president— 

That is, the president of that society— 
for his frank admission that the pace of many farm products have in 
the past year reached an unhealthy height, burdening in a deplorable 
manner a great number of people. 

That comes from the chancellor of the German Empire with 
reference to this artificial increase in the price of food. He 
declares that it burdens in a deplorable manner a great number 
of people. 

Let us look further at the situation in Germany. The agra- 
rian element there, who own the land, are a very powerful 
element. They not only enjoy high and unnatural prices for the 
common articles of food, but they have great power in directing 
the German Empire. As you all know, the State owns the rail- 
roads. At a certain time of the year the sugar-bearing lands 
along the Elbe make special demands for agricultural labor, 
and so it used to be the custom at that time of the year for 
laborers living along the Oder to go and help in the harvest of 
these sugar-bearing lands, where they would get better wages, 
and then when the harvesting was over to come back again. 
The German railroads gave them excursion rates. Those agra- 
rians who lived along the Oder made a complaint to the German 
Government in effect that they had a natural right to employ 
the labor of their locality, and that for the Government to give 
these laborers excursion rates made it necessary for the agra- 
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rians to pay higher wages to their men; and although the min- 
ister of finance admitted that it was a good thing for the Ger- 
manu laborer, although it gaye him more money temporarily, 
although it enabled an untraveled class to get away from home 
and to see another part of the Empire and have their outlook 
brosdened, yet the Government yielded to the demand of the 
agrarian element and refused longer to sell the excursion tickets. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hrxps] alluded to the law 
called the Gregory King law, by which he showed that as the 
supply of an article of common use increased at an arithmetical 
ratio, the price decreased at practically a geometrical ratio. 

That is, you increase the surplus of a necessary article and 
you depress the price out of all proportion to the amount by 
which you increase the surplus. It readily occurred to me that 
there is a reverse to that law, and the other side is illustrated 
in the case of Germany. If you decrease below the natural 
demand the supply of an article of common use in an arith- 

metical ratio, you increase the price of that article in prac- 
ticaliy a geometrical ratio. [Applause.] I think there is no 
escape from that conclusion. 

Then about the static equilibrium of which he spoke, in na- 
-tions between agriculture and manufactures, It is a very good 
thing if you can secure the equilibrium naturally, but it is a 
very bad thing to pay too much for it. Suppose there is a 
nation that has coal mines, iron mines, water powers, great 
facilities for manufacturing, and a poor soil. Is it wise for her 
to take her people from the operation of the great natural re- 
sources and facilities for manufacturing with which she has 
been blessed and put them to the cultivation of an infertile 
soil? Is it not better for them to work the mines, to build up 
manufactures, and exchange their products with some other 
nation that does not have these resources but has a fertile soil? 

Carry it out to extremes on this theory and every household 
should maintain an equilibrium, and each should have its own 
blacksmith, its own shoemaker, and its own spinner. The law 
of modern trade is for men and nations to do the things they 
are best fitted to do and to exchange products with each other. 

[Applause.] 

I paid close attention to the argument of the gentleman from 
Maine, because I have a high respect for him and because I 
was greatly attracted by his speech. There is one other thing 
to which I wish to call attention. He referred to the British 
tariff commission, and quoted them as in favor, practically, of 
reenacting the corn laws. That would strike an ordinary man 
as an admission almost from the Cobden Club itself in favor of 
the policy which the gentleman from Maine was advocating. 
I thought from its name, as very likely the gentleman from 
Maine thought, that it must be a royal commission, or if not 
a royal commission it must be a sort of Government commis- 
sion. I have looked it up, and in Hazell’s Annual, which 
tells you briefly everything about the Empire, you will find the 
British Tariff Commission tabulated with other similar organi- 
zations. On the one side it frankly states the organizations 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, which was to tax food com- 
ing into England, and there we have the Free Trade League and 
the Cobden Club and others. In the other column they have 
catalogued the organizations for Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, 
and among them is the tariff commission, established by Joseph 
Chamberlain in the beginning of 1904 in order to push along 
his particular ideas. ‘That is practically the protective-tariff 
league of the British Empire, and if you read the names you 
will find there a collection of gentlemen, some of them very 
comfortable manufacturers, who are deeply concerned, as are 
the manufacturers in this country, for the poor farmer, [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

I could construct a tariff commission like that here, and it 
would be a commission of more eminent ability. I would put 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon], my distinguished, 
and I may say my illustrious, friend at the head; I would put 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzern} upon it; I 
would giye a place upon it to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. ForpNey]; and then I would add to it the secretary of the 
American Protective Tariff League and of the Home Market 
Club of Massachusetts. And we should have a fine collection of 
gentlemen, of great ability and great knowledge; but if I wanted 
to hold forth anything they said in favor of protection as an ad- 
mission of an ancient enemy to protection I think some of our 
narrow-minded partisans on the other side would reserve the 
right to object. [Laughter and applause.) 

This whole discussion has revolved about the price of wheat. 
But first I wish to say a word about the price of land. I do 
not think the effect of this legislation is going to be to decrease 
the price of land, but to keep it from going up too rapidly in 
value. So far as competition with Canada is concerned, if 
North Dakota, which has a longer summer and a shorter winter 
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than Canada, can be a part of the same agricultural domain 
and can compete with Kansas and Iowa and Oklahoma and 
those wonderfully rich Iands toward the South, lands as fertile 
as those in Campania, where, as Virgil said 

Summer borrows’ months beyond her own; 

Twice the teeming flocks are fruitful, 

Twice the laden orchards groan— 
if North Dakota can compete with lands like those, what has 
she to fear from the more frosty, Alberta? What has Minne- 
sota to fear from Manitoba whe» she can prosper side by side 
with Iowa and Nebraska? 

The debate has been chiefly about the farmer, and I have 
wondered whether he was really so much agitated over this 
bill as we haye been led to believe. I have wondered, since in 
1865 patriotism was the pretext which certain great interests 
employed to terminate the Elgin treaty, whether after all there 
was not something masked behind the farmer here. People 
have been industriously sending telegrams to Members. Evi- 
dently there has been a great campaign of education, and the 
suspicion that the farmer was being put where he did not de- 
serve to be has reminded me of that old fort near Panama 
which was captured from the Spaniards by Morgan and his 
buecaneers, and it is said the way they captured it was to drive 
in advance of their charging columns the nuns and the sisters of 
charity. The Spaniards did not wish to fire upon these good 
women and so the buccaneers captured the fortress. [Applause 
and laughter.] I do not wish to say that there have been any 
other gentlemen behind the American farmer, but I have had 
just a suspicion that there were some interests behind him 
pushing him to the front to take the brunt of the fire or to 
silence it. 

But this whole question revolves about wheat, and it seems to 
me that we can decide it upon wheat alone. I think there is no 
doubt that in any country which exports a considerable surplus 
of wheat the price is fixed in the market that takes the surplus. 
We have been for many years one of the great granaries of the 
world, selling in the open market, and our wheat has sold on a 
parity and is selling to-day on a parity, freights being adjusted, 
with the wheat of Argentina, of Australia, of Canada, of India, 
and Russia. Although it would seem hardly necessary to quote 
an authority upon so clear a proposition, I have here Prof. 
Dondlinger’s interesting book on wheat. He has evidently writ- 
ten with great sympathy for the farmer, and he lays down this 
Proposition: 

As soon as a country has a surplus for export and recelves more for 
exported wheat than the home price, plus the exporting, the export will 
increase, the home price will rise, production will increase, and the 
price is no longer within country. The country which buys 
the 5 may thus fix the price of wheat for the country which pro- 
duces it. * It Js as a consumer of the world surplus that Eng- 
Tand has held a position of such commanding importance in fixing the 
price of wheat. 

Gentlemen present here some discrepancies in the price of 
wheat upon one side of the line and the other. I can find simi- 
Iar discrepancies between neighboring towns in South Dakota. 
It depends upon elevator facilities, it depends upon competition 
in buying, and you can find those differences in towns in the 
same State, They are simply little backward whirls and eddies, 
that you will find in the most rapid onrushing stream. They 
are simply the exceptions that prove the rule. 

The man in North Dakota does not compete with the man 
across the line in Manitoba directly, but he competes with him 
4,000 miles away in the Liverpool market. We have an ex- 
portable surplus of something like 100,000,000 bushels a year, 
and Canada has an exportable surplus of, perhaps, half that 
amount, and those surpluses are both taken by the Liverpool 
market. It makes no difference whether the wheat is swept 
from Canadian or American thrashing floors, when it goes to 
Liverpool, according to its quality, one kind brings the same 
price as the other. And so we witness this spectacle on ac- 
count of the high tariff wall; we sce these two broad, golden 
rivers of wheat flowing in parallel lines upon either side of the 
boundary and seeking the level of a common market. It seems 
to me quite beyond our capacity to understand that any other 
law can operate where we export such an enormous yolume of 
this necessary article, not controlled by a trust, than that the 
price is fixed in the country which takes the surplus. 

Let us take the reverse of that, and we have an illustration to 
prove the truth of this rule. Take sugar. We do not produce 
aS much sugar as we consume, We consume some 3,500,000 
tons every year, and we need to import a great deal from the 
outside world. Some years ago we had before this House a 
proposition to give a preferential duty of 20 per cent to Cuban 
sugar over other sugars. It was alleged here that the Cubans, 
for whom we designed this arrangement, would get no benefit 
at all, but that it would go to the Sugar Trust, and what do we 
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see? We see precisely the result that-the adyocates of that 
reciprocity bill pointed out at that time. 

The sugar market of the world is Hamburg. The price of 
sugar in New York is the Hamburg price plus the freight across 
the ocean plus the full duty into New York. And the Cuban 
planters, providing they show reasonable intelligence and do 
not glut the market at a given time, can reckon on the Ham- 
burg price with the freight and full duty added. Since we have 
to make up our deficiency in the production of sugar by large 
importations, our home price is the world’s—or Hamburg— 
price with the duty added, and there is a parity in price be- 
tween Hamburg and Cuba and Sumatra when the differences 
in duties and freights are considered. , 

I read this morning in the New York Sun an article upon 
sugar written, I believe, by Mr. Robinson, one of the most ac- 
complished economic writers upon the American press. He took 
importations from Sumatra and from some other countries and 
he carried out the prices into thousandths, and then an impor- 
tition from Cuba, which had a preferential duty. When they 
were finally landed in New York they all appeared at pre- 
cisely the same price, each paying its freight and particular 
duty. ‘That price is adjusted, although I am not quoting him 
us an authority upon that, with reference to the Hamburg price. 

What is going to happen to wheat if this bill passes? Gen- 
tlemen say, if the effect is not to decrease the price of bread, 
why do we want to pass the bill, and if it is going to decrease 
the price of bread, it will injure the American farmer, and 
they repeat this very ancient tariff riddle. I will tell you 
what I think will happen. We are going to reach just the 
same condition in regard to wheat as we are in to-day in re- 
gard to sugar. When we cease to raise as much as we con- 
sume, and when we shall have to bring wheat in from other 
nations for our own consumption, then we shall see the law 
I have been talking about illustrated from the reverse side. 

Instead of our exporting at the world’s price to Liverpool, pay- 
ing our freight, we shall buy at the world’s price at Liverpool and 
pay in addition the freight and the cost of overcoming any other 
obstacles in order to get into our own market; and when you 
reach that point the tariff for the first time—this tariff that 
has looked so magnificent upon the statute books to the American 
farmer—will become operative to increase the price of wheat 
above the world’s price. Now, is there any American farmer 
who would desire to add to the price he is getting in Liverpool 
25 cents a bushel of tariff plus the freight rate from Liverpool? 
He has prospered on wheat growing on the basis of prices in the 
markets of the world. Do you imagine that when the time of 
our scarcity comes and when we are not raising as much as we 
consume that the American farmer will desire to have this price 
artificially raised in order that he may make more money? He 
certainly wiil make as much then if the tariff is not on as he 
does now. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota 
an inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. McCALL. Just a brief one. I am afraid I shall not have 
time to conclude, 

Mr. MARTIN of Sonth Dakota. It is precisely upon this 
point. All I desire to know is the gentleman’s conclusion from 
his argument. The gentleman argues the price of wheat is fixed 
at Liverpool, and supposing it will continue to be fixed at Liver- 
pool I desire to know whether in the view of the gentleman the 
price of wheat in this country will be affected by this Canadian 
reciprocity agreement? 

Mr. McCALL. When I say the price of wheat is fixed in 
Liverpool, of course that is only popularly correct. The price 
of wheat is fixed compared with the world’s demand and the 
world’s supply. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota rose. 

Mr. McGALL. Now, just wait a minute. If the effect of this 
treaty or bill is to increase the world’s supply of wheat, then 
to that extent you will keep down the world’s price of wheat; 
but inasmuch as Canada has access to the same market it has 
now, it is not probable that the effect of this bill will be to 
increase her production of wheat. Consequently the passage 
of the bill will haye no effect upon the world’s price of wheat. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will it have any effect upon 
the price of wheat in the United States? I desire to have the 
gentleman’s opinion on that. 

Mr. McCALL. Now, I think I reasoned that point out. The 
gentleman may not have done me the honor of paying atten- 
tlon 
ü Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I have paid very close atten- 

on. 


Will the gentleman permit 


Mr. McCALL. I think I have suggested that this will become 
operative and keep the price down at the time when we have 
to import a surplus, and then it will be more convenient for us 
to buy from Canada; and—I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. It is a very important sub- 
ject, and I want the gentleman’s views upon it. 

Mr. McCALL. I know it is a very interesting subject, with 
many ramifications, but I can hardly be turned from the main 
course of my argument in the time which I have. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does the gentleman decline 
to yield on that point for a question? 

Mr. MCCALL. The gentleman wants me to appear ungracious 
by declining to yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. No. 

Mr. McCALL, I think I answered the gentleman's question. 
For that reason I would prefer not to yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman think that if ever in the 
fullness of time we do not produce wheat in the United States 
sufficient for our own consumption, the future Congresses, 40, 
50, or 100 years from now, will not be competent to deal with 
this question? [Applause.] 

Mr. McCALL. If the gentleman is here at that time [loud 
applause and laughter], and the universal hope is manifested in 
the universal applause [applause], and it appears that the 
farmer is getting 25 cents a bushel out of this duty on his 
wheat, and the proposition is made upon this floor to strike off 
that duty, and therefore to reduce the farmer's price, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois will seize the pillars of the temple of pro- 
tection and will threaten to pull them all down if we touch the 
farmer’s duty upon wheat. [Applause.] 

A great deal has been said about the Elgin treaty. It has 
been argued that it was unfavorable to the United States. 
Let me call your attention to this circumstance, that in 1850 
the trade going both ways between Canada and the United 
States only amounted to about $5,000,000 a year. This treaty 
was put in force in 1855 and remained in force for 11 years, 
and yet in that time it covered nearly a half billion of trade 
between the two countries. Why, it practically created trade 
between Canada and the United States, and Canada for a gen- 
eration after we abrogated that treaty stood in our antecham- 
bers asking that we make another reciprocity arrangement with 
her. She continued to do so for 80 years, until at last Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier said, “No more pilgrimages to Washington.” 

Sir John Macdonald made it the fundamental policy of his 
party to have reciprocity with the United States and, at the 
same time, incidental protection. And when he came into 
power, about 1880, for, I think, the second or third time, he 
established the policy of protection for Canada and attempted 
to secure a reciprocity treaty. That policy of protection had the 
effect of stimulating Canadian manufacture, and in 1893 Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the present prime minister, said that “If you 
give us Liberals power we will destroy protection, which is a 
sham and a delusion and a robbery,” showing that there was 
complete reciprocity in political rhetoric and that he had gotten 
that “free of all duty” from the Democratie Party in the 
United States. [laughter and applause.) 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier three years afterward was intrusted with 
power. He is a sound and sagacious statesman, and I wish to 
eall the attention of my enthusiastic friends upon the other side 
of the aisle to the fact that he has done nothing whateyer to 
reduce protective duties in Canada except simply to create the 
British preferential, And I trust thut his sound sense and mod- 
eration will be imitated by gentlemen upon the other side if 
they ever have the responsibility of dealing with the tremendous 
industries of the United States. 

I think it is not necessary to say anything upon the most- 
favored-nation aspect of this treaty. We heard a great deal 
about it when the question was discussed in the last Congress, 
and the fact that that objection has not been urged by gentle- 
men in the present debate is pretty conclusive evidence that 
there was no foundation whatever for their former contention. 
I think, also, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Howranp] has 
finally disposed of the argument, or, rather, the objection, that 
we should not have reciprocity in competitive articles. 

I am rather surprised to find gentlemen representing border 
States of the Union opposed to this treaty. A high-tariff wall, 
however beneficial it may be to a country as a whole, throws a 
very deep shadow. People can only trade upon one side of the 
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will. They are shut ont from their neighbors upon the other 
side. If the men in North Dakota would look at this a little 


more broadly, they would see that it would be far better for 
their State, for the farmers there, to trade across the line and 
acquire farms across the line and not be upon the outer rim of 
the country where the circulation of the trade current is feeble, 
as is that of the blood in the extremities of the body. I would 
suggest that they should not want to continue to be the extremi- 
ties of the body politic, but that they might more profitably 
wish to annex Canada industrially, so that they might trade 
and extend their farms to the north as well as to the south. 

Now, it has been denied that the policy of reciprocity, such 
as this bill presents, is a Republican policy. We have had it 
shown in this debate that the administration of President Grant, 
who was a pretty good Republican and did not come from New 
England, negotiated a reciprocity treaty upon the lines of the 
Elgin treaty. We have seen that Garfield, afterwards Presi- 
dent, was in favor of the Elgin treaty. We had it asserted upon 
the authority of Mr. Curtis that Mr. McKinley was in favor of 
the policy. Certainly the amendment proposed by Mr. Blaine 
tended strongly to show that he was in favor of the policy. 

And now I want to quote from a yery distinguished man, a 
man who was governor of a leading State and who has since suc- 
ceeded a great statesman as the political leader of his State. I 
refer to ALBERT B. CuMMINS, who was at the time governor of 
Towa. I-am going to quote from a speech of Gov. CUMMINS, 
made to the Boston Merchants’ Association on December 10, 
1903. I will not read all of the extract, because it is somewhat 
long, but I will read what he says in conclusion: 


Suppose we could to-night add Canada, from ocean to ocean and from 
her southern line to the North Pole, to the territory of the United 
States, so that when some courageous American explorer plants the 
banner of the Republic upon the axis of the world and its beautiful folds 
fill with the air of the North it will proclaim the eternal sovereignty of 
the United States. * * How many are there here or elsewhere 
who would look upon this accession of power and population upon land 
and lake and sea as a misfortune to our country or a blow inflicted 
upon her prosperity? 

I go further and eliminate national pride. How many banks would 
fail on that account? How many factories would close because the 
Stars and Stripes were flying over this vast domain? What acre would 
be worth less? What man would be without work or receive less com- 
pensation? * * + 


Mark you, I am not dreaming of annexation, nor am I advocating free 
trade with Canada, for the former Is more remote than ever before, and 
the latter is whoily impracticable. I have used the figure only to show 
that we can safely draw nearer to our neighbor and safely enter upon 
the negotiation of a reciprocal treaty. 

[ Applause. ] 

I commend that to the attention of some of our agricultural 
friends from the West. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it appears from some of the arguments made 
in this House, and from some of the arguments thut are ad- 
vanced in Canada, that this bill is to be mutually destructive to 
the agriculture of both countries, and that the deplorable condi- 
tion of the American farmer under it is only to be equaled by 
the wretched squalor which the Canadian farmer will haye to 
face. [Laughter.] As the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
Nye] so eloquently said yesterday, this bill presents a great 
ethical question. It presents an enlightened policy. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is simply asking this country to obey 
the laws of nature, which no great nation can violate with 
impunity. 

Here these two countries lie side by side for over 3,700 miles. 
The lines of trade naturally run north and south, and we are 
attempting to force them to run east and west. 

And it is the policy of justice. Remember that during the 
last dozen years our balance of trade against Canada has 
been nearly $1,000,000,000. She is buying of us this very year 
more than $250,000,000 in value, and 70 per cent of that trade 
goes there absolutely free of duty. Her average duty against 
the goods that we send her is only half as much as the average 
duty that we impose against her; and of this you may be cer- 
tain, that after this bill shall pass the average duty of the 
United States against Canada will still be higher than the aver- 
age of the duties levied by Canada against the United States. 

The President is recognizing the laws of nature. The fact 
that that country buys from us nearly twice as much as she 
does from all the other nations of the world shows most power- 
fully how the ties of nature are drawing us commercially 
together. It is not wise to try to float upstream. We should 
permit the Jaws of nature to work without obstruction, and 
they will work, for the benefit of both countries. The size of 
our planet is dwindling every year. The discovery of all of the 
Jands of the world, the wonderful inventions of the last century, 
the railroad and the telephone and the telegraph make this 
world to-day as small, compared with the world of the time of 
Columbus, as one of Jupiter’s satellites is as compared with 
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Jupiter. We are rapidly growing smaller, and here is this 
great neighbor of ours that is industrially a part of the United 
States. I say it is wise for us to recognize that fact and to 
pass this bill. It does not go far enough, but it takes a long 
step in the right direction. 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 

Mr. McCALL. I have about three minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. McCALL. It is simply a matter of saying a few things 
in three minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply want to ask the gentleman one 
question. He spoke during the course of his remarks on the 
question of the most-fayored-nation clause. He said that noth- 
ing in this bill as it stands would violate the most-favored- 
nation clause. Suppose, however, an amendment were offered 
changing a duty in this bill; as, for instance, suppose that an 
amendment were offered putting Canadian meat on the free list 
without any reduction on the part of Canada. In his opinion 
would thut violate the most-fayored-nation clause? 

Mr. McCALL. I think that would violate the most-favored- 
nation clause. 

I regret that I have only three minutes more. It is argued 
in effect by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] in his 
very able speech: 

Add this farmers’ free list to this bill. Load it to the gun- 
wales with amendments and sink it if you can. 

Consider for a moment the sort of a measure this bill would 
become. Here is a proposition to carry out an international 
agreement. The first section of the act says that flour shall be 
admitted at a certain rate of duty from Canada when Canada 
shall admit flour at the same rate coming from this country, 
and the same thing with regard to meat and other articles. 

The trade is carefully carried out in the first article. Then, 
in the fourth article, with contemptuous levity we say that all 
these things, coming from all the rest of the world, for which 
Canadian statesmen have paid a consideration to get a reduc- 
tion of duty upon them, shall come into our markets free of 
duty. Webster said, “Politics should cease at the water’s 
edge”; but this would be playing politics upon an international 
scale. It would treat with levity the negotiations between the 
Canadian commissioners and the President of the United States. 
It would attest, at the same time, their inability to make a bar- 
gain and the ability of the President of the United States to 
drive a hard bargain, because, without any consideration what- 
ever, in a subsequent section, we freely give better terms to 
the rest of the world. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may have just two or three minutes 
more, the boundary line between these two conntries stretches, 
as I have said, for 3,700 miles. There is no modern fort along 
that line. After the war of 1812, by the Rush-Bagchot treaty, 
we agreed to have no further armaments upon the Great Lakes, 
although two of the chief battles of that war had been fought 
upon them. Great cities, with billions of dollars of property, 
with fabulous wealth, have grown up along that boundary. They 
are not defended by a single gun, but there are no cities in all 
the world that are more safe, because they are fortified and 
guarded by the good sense, the common interests, and the 
friendly sentiments of two great nations. [Applause.] We have 
forts, it is true, and guns along that line, but they are anti- 
quated and the survivals of a time long past. And we have 
made the dreams of the poets come true, for the boys wage 
mimic wars in the crumbling embrasures of the forts, the birds 
build their nests in the lips of the cannon, and little children 
play upon them and clasp their silent throats. We can just as 
safely dismantle the tariff forts between the two countries. 
Canada is one with us in sentiment. She is one with us in all 
the strongest ties that can draw nations together; and I trust 
that this side of the House will vie with that side of the House 
and support the President of the United States in the enlight- 
ened and civilized policy proposed by this bill. [Prolonged 
applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALzELL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the gentle- 
man who preceded me Mr. McOatr] in believing that the ques- 
tion now under discussion in this House is one of vast im- 
portance. I quite agree with him also that the debate has been 
of a high order, quite up to the best traditions of the House of 
Representatives. 

During the last Congress I took occasion to make some ob- 
servations upon the pending measure, and I shall endeavor so 
far as I can to avoid any repetition now. 

With such knowledge as I was able to gain at that time, of 
its purposes and probable effects, I felt it my duty to oppose it. 
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Investigation and reflection have strengthened me in the con- 
viction that the best interests of our people call, and call Jondly, 
for its defeat. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I shall not waste time by way of preliminaries. I ask, in 
the first place, what necessity was there for the making of this 
agreement at this time? 

Our trade relations with Canada had been adjusted under 
a tariff law only recently passed. The President had an- 
nounced that they had been satisfactorily adjusted. The table 
of exports and imports between the two countries showed that 
existing conditons were most favorable to our people. Our 
trade was large and increasing and the balance was in our 
favor to the extent of many millions annually. It is shown 
by the schedules accompanying the President’s message that 
under this agreement we will surrender two and one-half mil- 
lions of revenue yearly in excess of the amount surrendered by 
Canada. If any necessity therefore existed for new trade con- 
ditions, it was on the part of Canada and not of the United 
States. So far, then, the agreement is undeniably to our 
disadvantage. 

Who suggested the making of such an agreement? We had 
only recently enacted a new tariff law. Business was gradually 
adjusting itself to new conditions. True, there was dissatisfac- 
tion with the new law, as there always is with a new tariff 
law. The publice press wanted to have free paper, but contained 
no suggestion of free trade for our farm products. The Presi- 
dent and others found fault with the wool schedule, but even 
so, the President declared the law the best tariff law ever 
placed on the statute book. He did not intimate any desire for 
free trade for our agriculture. 

What political party outside of Massachusetts suggested reci- 
procity with Canada? What political convention, in what State 
of the Union, proposed the opening up anew of our tariff law 
so as to institute free trade in any form between the United 
States and Canada? 

What national convention suggested it? Where in the plat- 
form of the Republican Party upon which the President made 
his appeal to the people and secured his election do you find, 
Seely or indirectly, that reciprocity with Canada is a party 
policy? 

It would appear, then, that in the absence of any discovered 
necessity and without any popular demand for it this agree- 
ment was made by the President and made in secret, for it is 
not contended that any narty leader was consulted with respect 
to it. 

I approach now a question which is of fundamental im- 
portance as bearing upon the constitutional relation of the 
executive and legislative departments of the Government. I 
do not need to enlarge on the necessity of compelling each of 
our coordinate departments to confine itself within its own 
sphere. Any invasion by one department of the rights and func- 
tions of another disarranges the whole scheme and operates 
to deprive one of the powers granted and to clothe another 
with powers denied. Too much, I fear, in recent years has there 
been a concentration of power in the executive department. 

Whence comes the constitutional power of the President, let 
me ask, to make an agreement with a foreign nation which 
shall revise our revenue laws? 

And whence comes the power of the House of Representatives 
to approve such an agreement, in bulk, without exercising its 
right of judgment and of amendment, unless it renounces its 
constitutional prerogative to inaugurate revenue mensures? 

What is the Canadian pact, as the public press has termed it? 
The President said in his message recently sent to Congress: 

In my annual message of December 6, 1910, * © è I also in- 
formed you that, by my direction, the Secretary of State had dis- 
patched two representatives of the Department of State as 
commissioners to Ottawa to confer with representatives of the Domin- 
jon Government, that they were authorized to tako steps to formulate 
a rcoinrocal trade agreement, that the Ottawa conferences thus 
begun had been adjourned to be resumed in Washington. 

On the 7th of the present month two cabinet ministers came to 


Washington as representatives of the Dominion Government, and the 
conferences were continued between them and the Secretary of State. 
The result of the negotiations was that on the 2ist Instant a reciprocal 
trade agreement was reached, the tert of which is herewith transmit- 
ted, with accompanying 3 and other data.. 

Ay purpose in making a reciprocal trade agreement with Canada has 
been not only to obtain one that would be mutually advantageous to 
both countries, but one which also would be truly national in its scope. 


I feel I have correctly interpreted the wish of the Amcrican people 
by capressing in the arrangement now submitted to Congress for its 
approrat their desire for a more in te and cordial relationship with 
Canada. I therefore earnestly hope that the measure will be promptly 
enacted into law. 

That which is now before us is called in the message “a 
reciprocal trade agreement,” an “arrangement,” and a “ mens- 
ure.” It is said to have been made by authority of the Presi- 
dent, and it is submitted to Congress for what? To be debated, 
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deliberated upon, to be amended, to be finally passed upon in 
such form as Congress may determine? Not at all—to be ap- 
proved and enacted into law. 

It is safe to say that the President has no constitutional 
power to make an “agreement” or “arrangement” with a for- 
eign power to reyise our reyenue law, especially in terms which 
preclude the exercise of any judgment upon the part of Con- 
gress or either branch thereof. 

The President made a carefully prepared speech at Spring- 
field, from which it is apparent that he assumed he had such 
power. 

He snid: 


The Constitution provides that the President may make treaties— 
The President may make treatics— 


by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and the treaties 
when thus made shall constitute the law of the land. Jt has always 

a question, however, whether it was not necessary, in order to 
carry treaties affecting tariff and revenue measures into effect, to have 
action Ly Congress in the form of legislation recognizing and enforc- 
ing the treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the law. No treaty can be made relat- 
Ing to our revenues that will be effective until it subsequently 
be indorsed by the Congress of the United States. At the time 
when the Cuban treaty was indorsed Congress said: 

And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be treated 
or construcd as an admission on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives that customs duties can be changed otherwise than by an act of 
Congress originating in said House. 

To continue now the President's speech: 

Because of this doubt it was thought wiser on behalf of both Gov- 
ernments not to make a formal treaty. 

I do not find in the Constitution of the United States any 
distinction between a “treaty” and a “formal treaty.” 

Not to make a formal treaty, but to make an agreement between the 
Executives by which cach, excercising his constitutional power in his 
Government, should submit the agrecment in the form of a statute to be 
enacted and K into force on condition that a similar statute was 
passed by the legislature of the other country. 

It is apparent from what the President here says that he 
assents to the proposition that a treaty relating to tariff 
changes must receive the indorsement of the House of Repre- 
sentatives before it can go into effect, and it is apparent also 
that he claims to have a power ns Executive, beyond the treaty- 
making power, to make an agreement with a foreign executive 
changing our tariff laws in terms which shall not be subject to 
legislative review or amendment. 

it dees not require any argument to demonstrate that the 
President has no such constitutional power. 

In both the McKinley law and the Dingley law certain powers 
were conferred on the President to make tariff changes, but the 
terms were prescribed by Congress, otherwise the changes 
would haye been held unconstitutional as being a delegation of 
legislative power that Congress could not make. 

There are no provisions in existing law similar to those which 
were in the McKinley and Dingley laws. 

In a subsequent part of his speech the President used these 
terms: 


In other words, the great bencfit of this treaty is the profit in mutual 
exchange, etc. 


Further on he says: 


My own view is that no step could be taken more in the interest of a 
reasonable policy of protection than the approval of thia treaty. 

The President's view of his own powers was shared by the 
Canadian representatives. In their written stipulation accom- 
panying the agreement they provide: 

3. It is agreed that the desired tarif changes shall not take the 
formal shape of a treaty, but that the Governments of the two countrics 
will use their utmost endeavors to bring about such changes by con- 
current legislation at Washington and Ottawa. 

4. The Government of ihe countries having mado this agreemcnt— 

And so forth. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that both the President and 
the Canadian representatives entered into what they both recog- 
nized as an informal treaty, but what they called an agreement, 
Whether the Canadian representatives had power to make either 
a trade agreement or 2 treaty I do not undertake to say, but I 
do assert with the ntmost confidence that the President had no 
power to make any agreement changing our revenue laws ex- 
cept such as is conferred on him by the treaty-making clause 
of the Constitution. And any agreement so made, to be effec- 
tive, must receive, first, the approval of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate and, second, the indorsement of the Congress. 

Should the pending bill be passed by a majority of the votes 
of both Houses, you will have as the result only the unauthor- 
ized legislative indorsement of an unauthorized Executive act, 
and I apprehend that the constitutional powers of the House 
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and the constitutional power of the Executive are not beyond 
the power of judicial definition. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

But you say this is “a bill to promote reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes.” 
But that is not true. Jt is a bill to validate a reciprocal trade 
agreement made by the President with certain Canadian ofi- 
cials so as to make changes in our revenue law. But the Con- 
stitution provides “all bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives.” To say that this bill origi- 
nated in the House of Representatives is merely to juggle with 
words. The bill, even in form, originated in the Executive de- 
partment. The form, however, amounts to nothing. It is the 
President’s agreement that you are called upon to ratify. That 
is the substance; that originated with the Executive, 

The power to originate revenue measures comprises the power 
(1) to choose the subjects of taxation and (2) to name the 
rate of tax. In this measure, whereby you are asked—to use 
the language of the President—to put “the agreement in the 
form of a statute,” the President and the Canadian commis- 
gioners have selected the objects of taxation and also the rates 
of tax, and you can not dot an “i” or cross a “t.” So bound 
and helpless is the House of Representatives in dealing with 
this measure that in the last Congress it was jammed through 
the House under a drastic rule, which not only prohibited 
amendment but prevented its being read. Now, in this Con- 
gress, open proclamation is made by the majority that no amend- 
ment will be permitted, because such amendment would jeop- 
ardize the agreement. 

In all its history the House of Representatives never before 
knew so humiliating a day as this, called upon, as it is, to 
S its constitutional prerogative and register an Executive 

ecree. 

It remains to be seen whether the Senate will renounce its 
constitutional prerogative as sharer in the treaty-making power. 

Of course it is the sheerest sophistry to contend that the 
adoption by Congress of the President's agreement is equivalent 
in law to its inception in Congress. To adopt is not to originate. 

But suppose that both House and Senate renounce their con- 
stitutional functions, pass this measure by majority votes, and 
that it be signed by the President. What then? Ostensibly it 
becomes a law. The correction of the Members of the House 
and Senate who haye failed in their duty belongs to their con- 
stituents, The law, however, will still require the approval of 
a competent tribunal before it can be effective. 

I have challenged an answer to the question, What necessity 
existed for the making of this agreement at this time? And to 
the other question, What popular demand was there for it? I 
proceed further to ask, What do its advocates urge in its be- 
half? Very little; very little. They have spent all of their 
time in trying to demonstrate that it will do us no harm. ‘They 
have been and are strictly on the defensive. 

Men on the other side of the Chamber haye been loud in its 
praises as a Democratic free-trade measure, and have enthu- 
siastically supported it as the first step in the destruction of the 
protective system. Men on this side of the Chamber have de- 
voted their efforts to show that free trade in farm products will 
not hurt the farmer, and furthermore is in strict accord with 
the policies and platforms of the Republican Party. All of 
them have avowed themselves protectionists. All of them have 
opposed free trade except when it was baptized “ reciprocity.” 
Of course the catchword in the mouth of the advocates of this 
iniquitous measure is the high cost of living—an appeal to the 
populace—pass this measure and you will get free food. These 
are the gentlemen who perform the equestrian feat of riding 
two horses going in different directions at the same time. Free 
trade with Canada will reduce the price of the farmer's product 
to the consumer, but it will not reduce the value of the farmer's 
product to the farmer. Other gentlemen are honest enough to 
follow the President, who tells us in his message that this 
measure will not have any perceptible present effect upon 
prices, that high prices are world-wide, due to many causes, 
and that any effect thereon must be looked for in the future. 
If this statement were made to the kind of people whose sup- 
port of this measure is gained by their belief in it as a relief 
from high prices, I apprehend there would be a sudden and 
wholesale desertion. 

There is no intelligent man who does not know that there is 
nothing in the suggestion of relief from high prices by this 
measure that would justify a reyolution in our revenue system, 
such a revolution as the enactment of this measure would in- 
evitably bring about. 

But there is a necessity to increase our foreign trade; hence 
we must have free trade with Canada in farm products. Here 
again I find myself in an impenetrable maze of argument, hope- 
lessly groping for the light. The gentleman from Massachusetts 


[Mr. Mc@arx] tells us in one breath that our surplus is rapidly 
diminishing and that in the future we must draw from Canadian 
surplus or starve; and then, when he has recovered his breath 
from that statement, he tells us that we must build up Canada, 
so as to procure customers for our surplus. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] The gentleman from Massachusetts is en- 
titled to credit for an original plan for securing foreign trade. 
Build up the foreigner. “Remove this tariff,” says the gentle- 
man, speaking of Canada, “and she will soon gain the strength 
and stature of a great nation.” “You increase the purchasing 
pewer of a customer, and you thereby increase your own pros- 
perity,” says the gentleman. I recall, in this connection, a 
quotation from Mr. McKinley’s introduction to Mr. Curtis's 
book, “ Protection and Prosperity.” He says: 

The people of no nation in the history of the world has eyer pros- 
pered under a policy which sacrificed home industries to build up and 
gavalon the resources and give employment to the labor of foreign 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

We do not need this measure to secure the Canadian market. 
That market is already ours. The President tells us in his 
message that the entire foreign trade of Canada in the fiseal 
year 1910 was $655,000,000 ; that her imports were $376,000,000, 
and of this amount the United States contributed $223,000,000. 
In point of fact, to be exact, our exports to Canada last year, 
1910, were $241,809,233. Our imports from Canada were $103,- 
256,955. The balance of trade in our favor was $138,552,278, 
or 134.20 per cent of exports over imports. Our exports to all 
other countries were $1,622,682,411, and our imports were 
$1,459,667,296, the balance of trade in our favor being $163,- 
015,115, or 11.17 per cent of exports over imports. We already 
have 60 per cent of Canada’s trade. Talk about passing this 
meusure for the purpose of securing foreign trade! That for- 
eign trade we already have. 

We do not need this measure to increase our trade with Can- 
ada. She is now our best customer. Why? Because she can 
not help herself. She is our best customer, not as a matter of 
sentiment, but because she can buy to better advantage in our 
markets than in any other. Self-interest compels her to deal 
with us. Why, our exports to Canada have increased from 
$28,000,000 in 1866, when the former treaty was denounced, to 
$241,000,000 last year. And they will go on increasing as the 
demands of the Canadian market increase and the ability of the 
American producer to supply increases, and nothing can prevent 
it unless it be some such bungling piece of statesmanship as 
this proposed treaty. [Applause on the Republican side.] Why 
antagonize the great farming interests of every State of the 
Union to pursue a mere will-o’-the-wisp? It is not statesman- 
ship, it is not common sense. 

But failing to find any other reason why we should abandon 
our ancient landmarks, the advocates of this measure rise to 
the plane of a lofty altruism, beautifully demonstrated by 
my friend from Massachusetts in his peroration. The Cana- 
dians, it is urged, are our neighbors; for 3,000 miles their 
boundary is our boundary; we are the same race, spenk the 
same tongue, inherit the same traditions, and have similar 
institutions. 

Well, what of it? What is this arrangement—a treaty of 
peace and amity, an arbitration agreement, or what the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut calls it—a plain business proposition, 
a question of national revenues, of common everyday dollars 
and cents? Sentiment is not business. Revenue measures are 
not made on sentiment. The Canadians do not pay our taxes, 
maintain our schools, our churches, or our charities; they do 
not build our roads, maintain our Army, or contribute to our 
Navy. They do not fight our battles. True, living alongside 
of us, they have been decent enough not to require us to main- 
tain an army to keep them in order. [Applause.] But, true 
again, living alongside of them, we have not compelled them to 
maintain an army to keep us in order. True, we are coin- 
heritors of the traditions of English liberty, but only down to 
the point where our fathers, through blood and sacrifice, ex- 
tended that liberty to and established it in the United States, 
while the men of Canada remained still English dependents. 
Because in common we claim kinship with the great names of, 
English literature, with Shakespeare, and Milton, and Byron, 
and Tennyson, with the exponents of English statesmanship— 
Burke and Fox and William Pitt—we may well rejoice. But it 
is a subject of rejoicing and not of business. It furnishes no 
reason why we should exchange a good American dollar for a 
Canadian half dollar. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Sentiment is a grand thing; it rules the world of civilized 
intercourse, but among cool-headed business men it has no 
place in the world of trade. It played no part in the long and 
bitter fisheries disputes with our dear Canadian brethren. It 
played no part in the settlement of Canada’s irritating, arro- 
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gant, and unfounded elaim in connection with the Alaskan 
boundary line. 

If neighborhood and kinship of race and language and his- 
tory furnish reasons why trade barriers should be removed, 
they furnish equally good reasons why political barriers should 
be removed and the two peoples consolidated under one flag. 
And disayow much as we may any intention in that direction, 
if we adopt this measure the force of events will ultimately 
assert itself to that end. This bill itself in its new section 
proposes another step toward bringing together the two peoples 
under one flag, and that flag will bear the Stars and Stripes. 

O no, my friends, when it comes to a matter of sentiment my 
heart goes out to my own people; my patriotism is American, 
not Canadian patriotism; my brotherly love is for my own kin, 
for the American farmer, not for his Canadian competitor. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

In the absence of any good reason why this bill should pass 
there are many and potent reasons why it should not. 

It is unnecessary, not responsive to the popular demand, dis- 
turbing of the business interests of the country. 

But more than that, it is unfair to the farmer, whose inter- 
ests in particular it attacks. 

I do not want to weary the committee with a restatement of 
the argument which has been so well presented by many of 
those who have preceded me. The history of American agri- 
culture, its gradual extension westward to the possession of 
new and fertile flelds, with the result that older and less fertile 
fields had to be abandoned, has been vividly portrayed. The 
similarity of the situation now, if the vast luxuriously fertile 
fields of Canada are to be brought into competition with our 
western farms, to the situation as it existed in our earlier 
years has been pointed out. The same economic law that 
worked to the disadvantage of eastern agriculture when western 
farms were established will operate as to Canadian and western 
farms, and in like manner and with like result. 

It is easy to juggle with figures and by a proper selection of 
them establish almost anything. Doubtless there are some Cana- 
dian lands as high in price as some American lands, some places 
where there is little difference between Canadian wages and 
Canadian prices and our wages and prices, but they are the 
exception and not the rule, and anyone who will be honest 
with himself must agree that as a general proposition Canadian 
lands are cheaper than American lands, Canadian wages less 
than American wages, Canadian prices less than American prices; 
that Canada has a territory of vast proportions, capable of pro- 
ducing almost limitless quantities of grain from a soil fertile 
beyond any soil on this side of the international boundary line. 

It seems to me, discarding special pleas, the conclusion must 
inevitably be that the possibilities of Canadian agriculture are 
such as to put Ameriean agriculture in competition with it at 
a great disadvantage. As a consequence, free trade with 
Canada in farm products must inure to the disadvantage of 
the American farmer. Taking the agreement as a whole, it can 
not but inure to the advantage of Canada and to the disad- 
vantage of the United States. 

We do not need to rely on theory to establish that proposi- 
tion. It has already been established in actual experience. I 
need not enlarge upon this point, because it has been fully dis- 
cussed both by myself in the last Congress and by various gen- 
tlemen in the course of this debate. I then asserted and now 
assert that the reciprocity treaty of 1854, which was denounced 
in 1866 and which is similar to the proposed agreement, worked 
disastrously to the United States and was denounced for that 
reason. 

Gentlemen have denied both propositions. Without adduc- 
ing any figures by way of proof, they dogmatically assert, first, 
that it did not operate against our interests, and, second, that 
it was denounced for political and not for economic reasons, 
one gentleman asserting that it was denounced on account of 
our indignation because of Canada’s friendship to the Southern 
Confederacy. But there are two things that have not been 
and can not be denied: First, that under the operation of that 
treaty in 12 years our exports to Canada dwindled from nearly 
$20,000,000 to a little over $15,000,000, while Canada’s exports 
to us grew from $12,000,000 to $46,000,000; that in the last two 
years of that treaty’s life we remitted to Canada duties amount- 
ing to over $70,000,000 and lost the balance of trade by over 
$28,000,000. 

These facts have not been and can not be denied. Nor can it 
be denied, in the second place, that every contemporancous 
statesman of note in our history declared the treaty to have 
been disastrous to the interest of the United States and that it 
was denounced for that reason. 

I recur to this proposition at this time only because in states- 
manship, as in everything else, it is wise to take the lessons of 
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experience. And if that treaty, through its 12 years of life 
under like conditions to those presented now, was disastrous to 
the interests of the United States, to all the interests of the 
United States, both her industries and her reyenues, we have 
the right to assume—we would be foolish not to assume—that 
the enactment of this law now would bring about precisely the 
same results. 

In this connection I ought to refer to the fact stated by the 
gentleman who preceded me, that ever since the denouncement 
of the Elgin treaty Canada has been importuning us to enter into 
a similar treaty, and to call attention to the fact that every ad- 
ministration, from that of Franklin Pierce down to the present 
administration, has refused to enter into negotiations with 
Canada for a treaty for the exchange of natural products. 
Why, so late as the administration of Mr. Harrison, in 1892, Mr. 
Blaine told the Canadian envoys that we would not entertain 
any proposition for an agreement looking to the exchange of 
natural products, because, he said “the benefits of such an 
exchange would be almost wholly with the people of Canada.“ 

Talk about reciprocal treaties in competitive articles! Why, 
in the very nature of the case there ean be no reciprocal treaty 
in competitive articles. Exchange of competitive articles means 
competition. Reciprocity means the trading of the things that 
we have for the things that we do not have. 

But, Mr. Chairman, you may discuss the question of prices, 
you may discuss the question of agricultural interests, and 
many other incidental questions, and you will not, after all, 
have reached the fundamental and dominating issue in this 
ease. Until this bill was introduced it was the universally 
accepted belief that the protective system, against that of free 
trade, was the accepted economic policy of the United States. 
Parties divided on rates of duties. The Republican Party stood 
for such duties as would furnish protection to American capital 
and American labor. The Democratic Party stood for rates of 
duty levied for revenue only. This bill looks neither to protec- 
tion nor revenue. It deprives us of revenue. It is an open, 
avowed free-trade measure. It is such upon its face, and it is 
so declared to be by the Democratic Party. 

Its significance lies in the fact—mark me, its significance 
lies in the fact—that this is the first step in the destruction of 
the protective system. That system is a complete logical whole, 
and it admits of no exceptions. It must apply to all industries, 
or it will not be permitted to apply to any. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] If the farmer can not have adequate protec- 
tion for his industry, the manufacturer will not have protection 
for his. No system of protection is practicable or would be 
just some of whose schedules are protective and some of which 
are nonprotective. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenin], who 
honored me with so much of his attentions, portrayed me as 
shedding tears for the farmer while I had in mind the manu- 
facturer. The gentleman from North Carolina in part was 
right. I had both the farmer and the manufacturer in mind. 
When you direct my attention to the subject of a tariff I always 
have in mind the great city, dear to my heart, whose interests it 
is my highest ambition to serve. I recall its pillar of cloud by day, 
its pillar of fire by night, the roar of its machinery, its myriad 
workingmen in the receipt of the highest wages paid any work- 
ingmen in any place on earth [applause], a city which is a 
shining exemplar of the beneficent results of the system of pro- 
tection. And when I have in mind the fact that if the farmer 
be robbed of his protection my great city will be robbed of its 
protection I refuse to participate in the robbery. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

This measure rises high abeve mere considerations of tem- 
porary profit. It means more than bookkeeping and a balanc- 
ing of accounts. It involves the integrity of a system whose 
foundation was laid in the first legislative act of the First Con- 
gress, which has received the indorsement of the most distin- 
guished names in our history, and under which we have grown 
to a height of prosperity unprecedented in the world’s annals. 
The system is essentially 2 Republican system. From the hour 
of its birth until this present hour the Republican Party has 
stood for protection; protection for American capital, for Amer- 
ican labor, whether in the field, the factory, or the mine, to 
the end that there should be established a great home market 
which should be for Americans, and that the high standard of 
merican civilization should be preserved. 

Under its fostering influence cities have been founded, have 
grown and multiplied. North and South, East and West have 
been bound together in inseparable brotherhood by bands of 
steel. Progress has taken its resistless march across the conti- 
nent, overcoming all the barriers of nature, planting fields and 
reaping harvests, until even the desert has been made to blos- 
som like the rose. [Applause on the Republican side.] Its 
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encouraging inspiration has given birth to a hardy race of 
pioneer sons, whose singleness of purpose, whose energy and 
Aggressiveness and patriotism have given to the world the won- 


derful story of the winning of the West. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Are we going to turn our backs on those hardy 
pioneer sons and their sons by the abolition of a system to 
which they owe their success and which is essential to its con- 
tinuance? Already hundreds of thousands of them, lured by 
the promises of the tuxuriantly fertile fields of Canada, have 
left their western farms to become a part of our neighbors 
population and add to her wealth. Shall we tempt other thou- 
sands upon increasing thousands to abandon our fields for Cana- 
dian fields, taking with them the virtues that constitute good 
citizenship? Any policy that takes from us our boys and girls, 
the good red blood of American manhood and womanhood, that 
depletes the valley of the Mississippi and the plains of the West 
and lowers farm values here while increasing them across the 
border, robs us of our dearest and most valuable possession. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

I can not stop to demonstrate at length why no Republican, 
in my judgment, can consistently vote for this measure. I would 
like to ask him one or two questions: 

First. Do you not believe that the cost of production of farm 
products is less in Canada than it is in the United States? And 
if yeu do, then how can you escape the conclusion that to put 
farm products on the free list is to violate the pledge of the 
last Republican platform? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Second. Do you believe the testimony of the Mann committee 
and of the President’s Tariff Board (and neither of these has 
been contradicted) to the effect that it costs from $2 to $4.14 
more to make a ton of paper in the United States than it does in 
Canada? 

If you do, then how can you escape the conclusion that to put 
paper on the free list is a violation of the pledge of the last 
Republican platform? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I beg for a conscientious reply to these queries. It is vital. 
The Republican Party as the party of protection is on trial here 
to-day. You and I, my Republican brethren, are on trial. As 
we respond, so shall we and our party, the party of McKinley, 
be dealt with in the great forum of the American electorate. 
Sometimes it is swayed by popular clamor, sometimes by the 
shadow of a great name, but in the end its deliberate judgment 


is true to righteousness; its last verdict invariably loyal to the | 


loyal. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the enactment into law 
of this bill, in my judgment, marks the end of an era in the 
economic policy of our country so far as our customs laws affect 
the industrial conditions of the Nation. 

The period of exclusion has passed; the era of honest compe- 
tition is here. [Applause.] 

For 50 years the Republican Party has maintained the policy 
of excluding from the home market, as far as it has been able 
to do so, competitive products from other countries. 

In the beginning this policy was inaugurated with the ex- 
press declaration that it was intended to ‘develop new indus- 
tries until they were strong enough to stand alone and face in 
the open markets of the world the rivalry of our productive 
competitors, but the greed for gain has driven the advocates of 
this theory far beyond the position they maintained at its in- 
ception. ‘To-day there is hardly a great American industry 
that is not exporting its surplus products to the open markets 
of the world and selling them in free competition with the 
manufactured goods and crops of our foreign competitors. 

Our agricultural implements supply the farmers’ wants be- 
yond the seas. Our boots and shoes are worn by people who 
speak many foreign languages and who tread the highways of 
the Occident and the Orient. The looms of our factories clothe 
the people of distant lands. The freight of our foreign rivals 
is carried to market on American rails, drawn by American 
engines, across chasms spanned by American-built bridges. [Ap- 
plause.] The harvests of our farmers feed the toiling masses 
of Enrope. We would be the unrivaled masters of production 
and industry in every land where free competition can be 
obtained if we would but strike off the shackles that bind us 
to the dead and unnecessary economic system maintained by 
the Republican Party, that creates false standards and waste- 
ful conditions at home. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I recognize that these false standards have been engrafted 
on our industrial life and that we can not strike them all off 
in an hour or a day without serious danger. What I contend 
for is that we turn our faces away from them and gradually 
and carefully adjust our laws to mect the new conditions that 
face us, without serious injury to either labor or capital, in order 
that we may reduce the cost of living at home and be prepared 
to dispose of more of our surplus products in the markets of 


the world, to the end that we may give constant employment to 
labor and maintain stable prices at home. 

The Democratic Party does not intend to abandon the custom- 
houses, but fayors a policy of levying custems duties for revenue 
purposes only, at rates that will not destroy fair and honest 
competition in the home market. [Applause.] This position 
will be accomplished by the reduction of tariff taxes provided 
for in the laws now on the statute books to a point where fair 
competition will bring about reasonable prices and destroy 
monopolistic tendencies. [Applause.] 

I say that this bill marks the end of an era in the economic 
life of the Nation. Why? Not that the immediate results will 
be far-reaching, but because it takes one step in the right direc- 
tion, a step away from the exclusive protective policy, a step 
toward an honest competitive policy. 

The advocates of the Republican policy of protection have 
always heretofore insisted that reciprocal trade agreements 
should only be made to affect noncompeting products. ‘This 
bill embraces in its terms competitive products of both nations 
and recognizes the Democratic position that no tariff Jaw is 
either warranted or just that protects the profits of the pro- 
ducer and destroys honest competition. 

The bill under consideration will carry into law a reciprocal 
agreement negotiated by our Government with the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada. In the year 1910 the trade of 
Canada with all the world was $693,211,221; her total imports 
were $385,835,103; the people of the United States sending her 
$233,071,155 of this amount, and from the rest of the world 
she received only $152,763,940. 

As the population of Canada is about 7,500,000 it appears 
that she bought from us about $30 worth of goods for cach per- 
son living in the Dominion of Canada. This is a remarkable 
showing considering the fact that our trade is held back by 
tariff laws that as to the mother country discriminate against us. 

Our own import figures show for the same year imports com- 
ing into this country from Canada to the amount of $95,128,310, 
about $1 per capita. They take of us $30 per capita and we take 
of them $1 per capita. They are-a new country and a growing 
country. Of necessity they will take our products in excess of 
our taking theirs. Did not the great Eastern States three de- 
cades ago live and thrive on the development of the West? 
Will not the already developed States of the Union grow and 
prosper on the development of the new Provinces of Canada if 
you tear down the artificial wall and give us an opportunity 
for fair trade? 

There has been a great deal said in the debate in the House 
about the farmers in the Northern States being opposed to 
this pact. It has been contended that the opposition to this 
pact comes from the agricultural classes of America. My 
friends, there is no doubt that to-day a number, and possibly 
a large number, of the farmers of the Northern States are op- 
posed to this pact. Why? Because they have been assidnously 
campaigned by certain great protected interests that do not 
dare show their own hands above the surface. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

They have been misled by false facts and false statements 
coming from men who desire to maintain the high protective 
principles of the Republican party, which protected their profits 
and made the toiling masses serve them as their masters. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.]! We have not had the sug- 
gestion made by those who oppose the bill that the real opposi- 
tion was coming from the great protected lumber interests of 
this country [applause on the Democratic side], but we know 
it and you know it. I hold in my hand a circular letter, sent 
out by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which Edward Hines, of Chicago, is the President—Edward 
Hines, of recent uncertain fame. Let me read it: 


Tun NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, II., March T7, 1911. 
To members of affliated associations: 
Dear Sir: As a member of an association affiliated with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association you are doubtless interested in the 
propana so-called reciprocity agreement with Canada and the action of 


National Lumbér Manufacturers’ Association against its adoption 
in its present form. 
Lumber producers of the United States are doubtless Interested in 


different degrees in this subject, but we believe that all feel that the 
2 out of the sawmills of the country to bear so large a share 
of the burden of this reciprocity, without any compensating advantages 
whatever, is in the highest degree unfair, and that we may be justi 
indignant, regardless of the degree of harm inflicted upon us, by treat- 
ment so discriminatory. The protest made to the Senate, a copy of 
which is sent you, contains a condensed statement of the chief grounds 
of objection to the arent 

The agreement which, chiefly because of our efforts, failed to become 
a law at the last session of Congress, will, of course, be presented at 
the opening of the extra session, ‘April 4, and we wonld call for your 
immediate personal assistance in so presenting the objections to the 
agreement to your Representatives in Congress and Senators, of what- 
ever party, that this ill-considered and unrcciprocal arrangement shall 
not become law. 
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Whatever the ultimate effect of the arrangement may be, it Is eyi- 
dent that for the time being it will disturb business, upset values of 


lumber, tend to increase the value of Canadian stumpage at the expense 
of American, and will affect the credit of American lumber Institutions. 

We would suggest that you see your binks and discuss the agreement 
with them along these lines: 

First. The credit of lumber concerns in the United States. The past 
three Fears have been severe ones in the lumber industry generally, 
and in some sections almost disastrous. The agreement will make mat- 
ters worse, rather than better. Should not the banks use all their in- 
fluence on those In power to prevent a further demoralization of a 
business which in some sections furnishes so large a portion of their 
business and revenues? And should not they protest against that 
A will inevitably tend to depreciate the value of the securities they 

ole 

Second. The agricultural features of the agreement tend directly to 
put American and Canadian agricultural land values upon an ba bela : 
American farmers have been going by the tens of thousands to Canada 
within the last few years because they could there get low-priced lands 
which are as productive or more productive than those at home, unless 
the latter are to be artificially fertilized at much expense. The extent 
and character of this moyement of American farmers to Canada is suffi- 
cient proof of the facts. Our banks, insurance companies, private in- 
vestors, and other financial interests have immense amounts of capital 
invested in American farm securities, Do they want the value of these 
securities depreciated? 

Further, great efforts have been made during the last two or three 
ears, with some success, to arouse renewed interest in American land 
nvestments, and therefore to check the movement of American farmers 
and capital to the Canadian Northwest. Great progress has been made 
in arousing interest in the long-neglected farm lands of the East, the 
cut-over lands of the South, North, and West, the swamp lands of the 
East and South, and the irrigated lands of the West. his movement, 
so promising to all our American interests, wili receive a setback 
which will not be recovered from for years if the reciprocity agreement 

goes into effect, for with all the tariff barriers removed the cheaper 
Canadian lands will be as attractive, acre for acre, as those in this 
country. 

American farmers who wish the value of their farm lands as well as of 
their products maintained should interest themselves in this matter, as 
indeed they are already doing, and the thousands of protests which 
came in from farmers and farmers’ organizations during the last two 
Mira of the session did much to prevent the adoption of the reciprocity 


Your customers among the retail lumbermen in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the North should be especially interested in the above argu- 
ments, for the passers of the reciprocity bill is certain, because of 
the feeling and apprehension it will cause among the farmers, with its 
reflex action upon the banks, to lead to a material curtailment of busi- 
ra and therefore lessen the demands of these customers upon your- 
self. 

We would therefore ask you at once to take up this question with 
your banks and trust companies, land companies, and farmers (and 
with your retail yard customers, if you think it wise), and have them 
reach their Congressmen and Senators before the opening of Congress 
and continue the work after it convenes. 

Your own protest, of course, will be emphatic, and we would suggest 
*that you secure the cooperation of other lumber manufacturers who are 
not members of your association and so far as possible interest your 
workmen in the matter, as the adoption of the agreement, which admits 
Canadian lumber free into the United States, while Canada retains her 
restrictions on log exports, will necessarily stimulate the construction 
and jouer avon of mills in Canada at the expense of those in this 
country. A 

I should be glad to be adviscd of how you feel about this matter 
and what you are doing . it. I ineclose list of the Representa- 
tives from your State and the Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the new House, which is now at work on tarit 
revision, 8 the reciprocity measure. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Tun NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LEONARD BRONSON, Manager. 


I call to your attention two paragraphs. He goes on to ex- 
plain to his brother lumbermen the dangerous straits in 
which they find themselves, and urges them to call on their 
bankers and their grocerymen and their farmer friends to 
come to their rescue and save the downtrodden lumber inter- 
ests. I read again one’of the paragraphs in his letter: 

American farmers who wish the value of their farm lands as well as 
of their 8 maintained should interest themselves in this matter, 
us indeed they are already doing, and the thousands of protests which 
came in from farmers and farmers’ organizations during the last two 
weeks of the session did much to prevent the adoption of the reci- 
procity bill. 

He refers to the last session of Congress, That is, the farmer 
who is contending for free lumber with which to build his hum- 
ble home, the farmer for whom the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin says he stands, for whom he is calling for free 
lumber—this same farmer is appealed to by this Lumber Trust 
to defeat the legislation that gives him free lumber with which 
to build his home. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But 
the trust goes further. Here is one of the concluding clauses 
of this letter: 


We therefore ask you at once to take up this question with your banks 
and trust companies and land companies and farmers and with your retail 
yom customers, if you think it wise [laughter], and have them write 

heir Congressmen and Senators before the opening of Congress, and 
continue the work after it convenes, 

My friends, have you ever before heard of the great protected 
interests of the country, the great monopolistic interests, ap- 
pealing to the bankers to put the pressure on the poor devil 
that has a loan to force him to stand for their interests? [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] 

Asking the banker! Here it is in black and white, a letter 
from Mr. Hines, the president of the Lumber Trust, appealing 


to the bankers of this country to put the screws to the farmers 
who had borrowed money from them, to appeal to their Repre- 
sentatives In Congress to maintain a Figh protective tariff for 
the lumber interests. That is not all, 

I wish to read from the New York American a statement 
which a reporter gathered from Mr, Wakoman, the president of 
the American Protective Tariff League, the league that stands 
for prohibitive taxation for protecting profits in the Interest of 
of monopoly. Mr. Wakeman issued a statement, sent out to 
those who stand with him, and his statemeni reads as follows: 

Will you and your connections kindly wire the following Congress- 
men at Washington quick, urging them to vote against the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement? 

I shall omit the names. It was an appeal to those protected 
interests to wire to you gentlemen on that side 9f the center 
aisle and to you geutlemen on this side of the House to vote 
against this bill because it was an attack on the protected in- 
terests of this country. > When the newspaper repovter asked 
Mr. Wakeman if that was an oflicial letter and if ho stood 
for it, this was what he said. 


That telegram was sent out Menday afternoon, after the evecuitva 
committee of the league had met and authorized me to send it. 


Ile further said: 

We designated the men named because wer have reason to believe 
they have been carried off their Republican faith by President Taft. 
and are about to commit hara-kirl for themselves and the country 
by Joining the Democratic House In Indorsing the Taft un-Republican 
measure of reciprocity with Cansde. What we aim at is to ally ths 
Republican majority of the House as solidly as possible against rect- 
procity and thus make the unpatriotic Demoeratic monty wholly 
responsible for its passage. It will then go to the Republican Senate 
as a distinctly Democratic proposition, and then let the Republican 
Senate, if it dare, give its sanction to It. 

Listen to your masters! [Prolonged applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The Senate of the United States. the body that in times past has 
protected the liberties of the American people, are told by the head 
of this Protective Tariff League that they dare not pass this bill, 
Afraid of whom’? Not the people; afraid of the trusts. Ah, my 
friends, but it comes nearer home than that. The protected inter- 
ests of this country know well that this bill will make a break 
in the dike; that whenever the protective tariff is removed and 
the northern farmer stands out alone without pretense of pro- 
tection to his products that le can no longer be counted on to 
stand in the ranks of the monopolistic interests of this country, 
[Applause on the Democratice side.) That is why they are 
afraid of it. It is not so much what is in the bill, but they 
know that the death knell of the protection system will have 
soundedi—that protection that menns the protection of enormous 
profits and the creation of monopolies in this country—when 
the farmer understands and abandons the Republican Party to 
those alone who have fattened upon his hard-earned dollars, 
They are using, my friends, every effort in the districts on that 
side of the House aud in your district, my fellow Democrat and 
in my district to break the column. I ha ve protected interests 
in my district, but I do not represent them. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I represent the great mass of my constitu- 
eney who want honest treatment and fair play. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Two years ago, when the proposition came before the House 
to cut the tariff on iron and steel products, in many cases about 
half, I favored the proposition because I thought it was just 
and fair, buf some of the protected interests in my district met 
and passed resolutions, and resolve that they would rebuke 
me if I voted to reduce the tax on iron and steel. I voted to 
make the reduction [applause on the Democratic side], but they 
did not turn me out of Congress [applause on the Democratic 
side], and they will not turn you out of Congress if you stand 
true to the people you represent. [Applause on the Democratia 
side.] The distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
won], when he addressed the House several days ago, stated 
that the United States Steel Corporation was in fayor of this 
bill and asked if I did not know it, or if that was not the reason 
why I favored it. As I then stated to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, I was not informed as to the wishes of the United States 
Steel Corporation, As a mutter of fact, I am interested in the 
iron and steel business myself. Everything I have in the world 
is in the iron and steel business except my home, but not with 
the United States Steel Corporation. My people are independ- 
ent manufacturers. We meet the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion every day of our existence in a competitive battle on the 
industrial fields of America. My people have not asked me to 
vote for a protective tariff on iron and steel. 

I stated to the gentleman from Illinois that I did not know 
the position of the United States Steel Corporation in refer- 
ence to this bill, and at the time I stated it I did not know, 
but I will say to him to-day I do know. I know where they 
stand to-day. I am in receipt of telegrams from my district 
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to-day stating that the United States Steel Corporation have 
stopped work on some of the great plants in my district, have 
turned 3,000 men ont of employment, and have given as their 
reason that I was supporting the Democratic tariff bills that 
are before the House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I 
regret that this great trust should punish the constituency that 
I represent because of the position I take here, but I can say 
this to you: I stand to-day where I stood two years ago—for an 
honest revision of the tariff schedules. I propose to vote for 
this bill and the free-list bill without amendment because I be- 


lieve they are right [applause on the Democratic side], and | 


I care not what may be the effect on my personal fortunes if 
we can put on the statute books even the first step toward 
breaking down the system of monopolistic protection. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] If you want to vote for the 
trusts and the monopolies of this country, vote against this bill. 
If yon wish to take this one step in breaking down the pro- 
tective wall, there can be no question as to what your duty is 
to yourselves and your constituencies. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.) 

They say that this bill is unfair because it brings the Ameri- 
can farmer into competition with the Canadian farmer. Why 
should he not be brought into competition? Is there any 
reason? Members on that side of the Chamber may give as 
the reason that they believe in protecting the producers’ profits, 
favoring special classes, and allowing the Government to guar- 
antee to their favorites the right to tax the people. 

They may make that statement, but we have never stood for 
such a proposition. I have never been able to see why the great 
manufacturers in my district, or the farmers, or anybody else, 


should have their profits protected any more than I can see why | 


the grocer, or the mechanic, or the merchant, or the lawyer 
should have his profits protected by the Government. 

Whenever you enter the realm of protection, of necessity you 
must enter the zone of protecting profits. And whenever you 
enact a tariff bill high enough to protect a man’s profits, you 
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have a tariff levied, not for revenue, but for the sole purpose of | 


protection. 

But why should we fear competition from these Canadian 
farmers? 
They are our people. There is no difference between us. 
Canadian farmer lives in as good a home as the American 
farmer. His children go to as good a school and wear as good 
clothes. He has as much meat on the table and he indulges in 
the same luxuries. He lives up to our standard of life and liv- 
ing. Therefore, when we have him as a competitor we are 
not tearing down American standards in any way. 

But they say he can produce cheaper. The climatic condi- 
tions of his country are more rigorous than are ours. Every 
year that he plants his crops he is in more danger of losing 
them, because the spring commences later and the fall begins 
earlier than with us. He must harvest more hay and grain to 

take care of his cattle in the winter and keep them in the barn 
longer than our farmers do, because there are nearly two months 
more of winter that the Canadian farmer has to contend with 
than does the farmer in the States. Can you say that this does 
not go into the cost of raising his crops? Is he not at that dis- 
advantage? Why, no man can deny the proposition. 

But they say he has cheaper land. The argument has been 
made repeatedly here that the cheap lands of Kansas and Min- 
nesota 10 years ago did not destroy the high-priced land of 
Indiana and Illinois. You know that. Instead of the land of 
IIIinois and Indiana being destroyed by the farm products that 
came from the cheaper lands of the West, the lands doubled in 
value. There is a greater difference in value in this country be- 
tween the land in the Dakotas and Minnesota and Illinois and 
Indiana than there is between the land in the Provinces of 
Manitoba and Alberta and the land of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. The reason the land is cheap in Canada is because they 
either can not produce as much per acre or, for the better rea- 
son, because they are farther away from the market and it costs 
more for freight to bring their commodities to the market of 
ultimate sale and to dispose of them than it does from the 
higher-priced Jand near the center of population. That is all 
there is to it. 

There is not a single argument that can be advanced legiti- 
mately to show that the Canadian farmer can produce a crop 
of any kind cheaper than the American farmer can. Then, if 
that is the case, the sole argument that can be contended for on 
that side of the House in favor of maintaining this tariff in the 
interest of the American farmer is that his profits should be 
protected. 

I wish my friend, my insurgent friend, my progressive friend 
from Wisconsin, were here. I would like to ask him if he stands 
for protecting the profits of the farmer. He stood with us last 


Their standards are the same as our standards. | 
The | 
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year on a great battle field for the rights of this House. But 
that was merely a parliamentary battle field. He proclaimed 
himself a progressive, a man that was in advance of his party. 
He said that he would not vote for the Payne tariff bill because 
it put unjust taxation upon the American people, 

But when the gentleman faces the question of cutting off pro- 
tection to the profits of his own constituency, he falters at the 
gate, and is unwilling to make those reductions for his own 
constituency that he desired to make for the constituency of 
other men. Ah, my friends, you may call that “ progressive,” 
but you only call it “ progressive." I say to you that no man 
can reform the world unless he first be willing to reform 
himself. 

Mr. CULLOP. TI notice yesterday wheat in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, was quoted at 92% cents per bushel while in Chicago it 
was 890 cents a bushel, in St. Louis it was 86 cents and in 
Kansas City 84 cents per bushel, This seems to be about the 
difference daily of the Winnipeg market over the Chicago mar- 
ket, Now, if wheat is higher in Canada, as the quotations 


| daily show, will removing the duty on wheat in any manner 


injure the farmers of the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It will not. 

Mr. CULLOP. Under the drawback clause of the Payne 
tariff bill, which provides that all duties on raw material 
brought into this country for manufacturing products for ex- 
portation are relieyed of all tariff charges except 1 per cent 
of the tariff levied, which the Government charges for handling 
the transaction, is it not trne that the miller can import wheat 
for the manufacture of his export flour, and instead of paying 
the tariff of 25 cents a bushel it is only 1 per cent of 25 cents 
a bushel, and he can thereby secure all such wheat from 
Canada or any other country practically without any tariff at 
all, so that the tariff on wheat, because of this fact, is prac- 
tically removed now under the Payne bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. CULLOP. Chicago being the initial wheat market for 
the Mississippi Valley, does not the difference in price between 
places like St. Louis, Kansas City, and similar points represent 
the cost of transportation charges from said points to Chi- 
eago and the middleman's profit in handling the grain? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; that is true. 

Mr. Chairman, we have discussed the wheat problem so much 
during the last few days in the House that I hardly feel as 
though I were justified in saying anything further in reference 
to that matter, but I want to call attention to this fact, that 
in the year 1910 the production of wheat in the United States 
amounted to 695,443,000 bushels. We exported 46,679,876 bush- 
els, or 6.71 per cent. Canada that year produced 149,000,000 
bushels of wheat and exported 49,741,350 bushels, or 33 per cent. 

Now, I want to ask the other side this question: If the out- 
side world, the markets of Europe, had not absorbed that 
49,060,000 bushels of export Canadian wheat, if Canada had 
sent to this country every bushel of her export wheat, what 
would have been the result? The European market of neces- 
sity would have been 49,741,850 bushels behind the demand. 
They consumed that 49,741,350 bushels, and if you had taken it 
away from them and put it into this country, they would have 
been short that amount. If the European market had been short 
49,741,550 bushels, would they not have been ready to consume 
49,741,350 bushels of wheat from us at the world’s price? 

My friends, one strange thing about your party on that side 
of the House is that you are prepared at any time to deny the 
economic laws of the universe when it suits your purpose, 
and to reassert them when you desire to do so. [Applause 
and laughter on the Democratic side.] Fifteen years ago you 
denied—your leaders on that side of the House denied—the 
quantitative theory of money. You said that it did not make 
any difference how much money you had in circulation; it did 
not measure your yalues, And yet last year a distinguished 
committee of Senators representing your party filed a report 
on the cost of living in this country and asserted that the cost 
of living had increased because the amount of money in the 
country had increased and sent up prices by decreasing the 
purchasing power of the money, 8 

Fifteen years ago you were on one side of the question and 
to-day you are on the other. Until this debate commenced, 
I never heard any man assert the theory that as to the great 
world crops, like those of wheat and cotton, the surplus crop, 
where a nation was continually exporting a portion of the 
crop, did not fix the price. And yet the exigencies of the day, 
the difficulties of the hour, have driven you to a position where 
you deny all economic Jaws and say that the value of your 
crop is not fixed by the surplus that you send to the markets of 
Liverpool and London. If they are—and they are, and you 
know it is true—then what difference does it make whether 
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you have an artificial tariff barrier between this country and 
Canada or not, so far as your wheat crop is concerned, because 
the price of the wheat crop will be fixed by the price you ob- 
tain for the wheat that you send to European markets, just as 
our cotton crop in the Southern States is fixed by the world’s 
Bho and the world’s demand. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from North Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. HELGESEN. If the gentleman will answer this one 
question, I think he can satisfy the farmers of this country 
that his side is right and that they are wrong on this ques- 
tion. I live in the State of North Dakota. Up there we have 
a town where half of the town is in North Dakota and the 
other half in Saskatchewan. One of the principal streets 
forms the boundary line. How do you account for the fact 
that the millers for years haye been paying from 10 to 12 
cents a bushel more for wheat, and the maltsters have been 
paying from 10 to 25 or 30 cents more for barley, and the mer- 
chants have been paying from 20 to 25 cents more for flax on 
the American side of that street than on the Canadian side? 
If the Liverpool market or the markets of the world control 
the price, how do you account for that fact? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is easy enough. I am not talking 
about local markets or local conditions. I of necessity recog- 
nize the fact, for example, that if the District of Columbia 
were the only market a farmer had in which to sell his pro- 
duce in this neighborhood, and you put a policeman on the 
outer border of this District of Columbia and forced the farmer 
living in Maryland or Virginia to pay a tax for the privilege 
of bringing his produce into this particular town, it would 
be true that he could, not sell his produce for as high a price 
outside as he could ingide, because in the immediate local neigh- 
borhood his market is limited, and for him to take his produce 
to Baltimore or somewhere else would cost him additional 
freight charges. What I say does not apply to immediate local 
conditions. I have no doubt that, if this bill passes, there may 
be some towns in North Dakota where the price may be affected 
slightly. On the other hand, I haye no doubt there will be 
some towns in Canada where the price will be affected ad- 
yersely; but we as a Nation can not limit our legislation to 
the village from which the gentleman from North Dakota 
comes [applause°on the Democratic side], nor can we fix our 
theories of the world’s commerce from the standpoint of villuge 
wisdom. [Langhter and applause], 

Mr. LANGLEY. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
Republican Party had changed its position on the quantitative 
theory of money from what it was 15 years ago. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It certainly has. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he and 
his party have changed their position from what it was 15 years 
ago on the question of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that the theory that we advanced 15 years ago has re- 
eently been adopted as correct by a Republican Senate commit- 
tee. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


I want to say this about these farm products. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hinps], in his carefully- prepared and able 
argument the other day, stated that the cost of living was not 
governed by a tariff wall, that the farmer did not get the bene- 
fit of the prices, but that the price was made by the middleman; 
and in order to sustain that position he asserted that an onion 
sometimes sold to the final consumer at a thousand per cent 
more than the farmer got for the onion when it left the farm. 
Now, that may be true as to onions, It may be true as to a 
few commodities, but I want to call your attention to one great 
commodity that goes on the table of every man, that is neces- 
sary to sustain the life of the Nation, and that is meat. 

The difference between the wholesale price and the price to 
the consumer, as shown by the census figures in 50 cities, varies 
in different localities, In the North Atlantie States the increase 
above the wholesale price to the consumer is 31.4 per cent. In 
the South Central States it is as much as 54 per cent, but in 
50 cities of the United States the average increased retail price 
to the consumer over the wholesale price is 88 per cent. 

Does that sustain the argument of the gentleman that the 
wholesale price does not affect the value when it goes to the 
ulimate consumer? And the same thing is true in many other 
commodities. 

I do not contend for a moment that the value of this treaty 
is in the fact that we are going to reduce the price of wheat 


either in this country or in Canada; I believe, though, that we 
will make a more stable market in both countries, I believe 
that we will preyent, to a large extent, speculators and manipu- 
lators from cornering markets and at times forcing exorbitant 
prices upon the people of the country. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] That may not be a good reason from the stand- 
point of you gentlemen who believe in protecting profits, but it 
is certainly a good reason from the standpoint of men on the 
Democratic side of the House who are opposed to any proposi- 
tion that leads to monopoly or oppression. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

My friends, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dar- 
ZELL] complains of the fact that the President of the United 
States sent this pact to Congress. Why, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and his colleagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the last Congress are responsible for its being here. 

The President called Congress in extraordinary session two 
years ago to reyise the tariff downward, not because he feared 
the people, but largely because certain large manufacturing 
interests were demanding changes that had become burdensome 
to them and the development of their foreign trade. The Presi- 
dent was honest and ignorant; the standpatters were informed 
and cunning; the natural result followed, and they handed the 
President a “gold brick,” that glittered without and was false 
men within, when they induced him to sign the Payne-tariff 

But the complaining manufacturer was not to be put aside 
so easily; he knew the rates were still left as prohibitive as 
they were under the Dingley bill, and he wanted concessions 
made to advance his trade in foreign markets. ‘Chey therefore 
agreed to give the President a “ big stick,“ to be used for the 
manufacturer’s benefit in the nature of the minimum and 
maximum provision of the Payne tariff law, whereby the rates 
provided in the bill were made the minimum rates and the 
maximum rates were an advance of 25 per cent ad valorem 
over the minimum rate and were to take effect at a later day 
if foreign nations did not make concessions in the interest of 
our foreign trade demanded by the President. 

The end of the history is a short and sad one. The President 
went abroad with his “big stick,” demanding concessions, and 
he came back without any material concessions and without the 
“big stick.” Our stand-pat friends were advised that the 
coercion method would not work before they tried it. They 
knew France had made a failure of such a plan over two decades 
ago, but they could not put the tariff any higher than the Payne 
bill put it; they were unwilling to allow the President a chance 
to reduce it by making the Payne rates the maximum rate and 
authorizing the President to reduce it to a minimum rate. If 
they had done so, this legislation could have been avoided, and 
he could have probably accomplished his purpose in the main 
by conceding to Canada the minimum rates. 

In the meantime the temper of the American people was such 
that the President dared not impose the maximum rate on Cani- - 
dian products. So the President was forced to get out of the 
difficult position as best he could. The manner in which he did 
it was best told by the Hon. Mr. Fielding, Canadian minister 
of finance, when introducing the pending reciprocity agreement 
at Ottawa: 

The President of the United States— 

Says Mr. Fielding 
as one evidence of his sincere desire to avoid trouble with Canada, did 
us the honor of davis a member of this Government to proceed to 
Albany to, meet him and discuss the matter. + + Jt was not a 

uestion of putting on the tariff, but a question of taking it off, and I 
ound the President of the United States was willing to take it off it 
we could give him some decent excuse to do so. “ * We made a 
few changes, a few concessions of no earthly importance, but they 


seryed the purpose and gave Mr. Taft the excuse he desired to refrain 
from imposing the maximum tariff against Canada. Out of this nego- 


tiation grew the larger negotiation of a more recent date. We were 
invited then to take up the greater question of the reciprocal trade 
agreement. 


Now, is not that pathetic, the straits these bad stand- 
patters placed their President in because they did not know 
how to arrange a maximum and minimum tariff rate, or were 
they again deceiving the President? Perish the thought! 

Mr. Fielding says: 

It was not a question of putting on the tariff, but a question of taking 
it off, and I found the President of the United States was willing to 
take it off if he could be given an excuse to do 80. 

It was an outrage that any political party should put our 
great country in such a humiliating position in the eyes of the 
world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] > 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House, general 
debate is now closed, and the Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fresh meats: Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh or 
refrigerated meats, excepting game, 11 cents per pound. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the paragraph just read by striking out of lines 11 and 
12 the words 14 cents per pound.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 fens pase 1, lines 11 and 12, strike out the words “13 cents per 
ound. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I will state 
frankly to the members of the committee that the purpose of 
offering thig amendment and others which will follow, if they 
shall receive the support of the committee, is to strike out 
these products from the tariff list and to offer in their stead, 
when we reach that portion of the bill, an amendment placing 
meat and all meat products on the free list. 

As I do not desire to speak at different times on this subject 
when the paragraphs are reached, I want to state my position. 
Tf there is one fundamental policy that ought to be adopted by 
the American Congress at this time, independent of politics, it 
should be a policy to curtail the power of the trusts, particu- 
larly those trusts which are, beyond dispute, in control of 
many of the common necessaries of life, It is a matter of cur- 
rent history that the chief operations of the great trusts at this 
time apply to the food products of the people, those things that 
must enter into the consumption of practically every home. 

That the Meat Trust is a combination, an unlawful monopoly, 
we only need to refer to the records of our own courts where 
the prominent members and officers of these combinations are 
at this time under indictment for oyerworking their opportuni- 
ties to corner and monopolize the meat products between the 
time they leave the farm and reach the table of the consumers, 

This agreement places the farmer on the free list, and then 
keeps a liberal protection for the miller, the packer, the tanner, 
and leather manufacturer, and for everybody that is organized 
to reap big profits between the farmer and the consumer. It is 
about as bad as it could be framed to give further advantage 
to the middleman, who does his business between the producer 
and the consumer. ‘Those people are doing pretty well now. 
About the only additional boost we could give them would be a 
larger free-trade market in which to buy while still protecting 
them liberally in what they have to sell. This the proposed 
agreement will do. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT. The Payne-Aldrich bill provided for a duty 
of 14 cents a pound on meat. Did the gentleman from South 
Dakota offer an amendment then to put meat on the free list? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota, 
that if it had been offered, the gentleman on the floor from 
South Dakota would have supported the amendment, if we had 
been compelled, as here, to put live cattle on the free list. He 
will support it here and now, and if you gentlemen will follow 
and sustain the products of the farm through the intermediate 
combinations that control prices to the consumer, and place the 
ultimate products of the farm free from the control of these 
monopolistic combinations I will support the amendment and 
support the reciprocity measure. Will the gentleman recipro- 
cate and yote for the amendment that will give free food 
products to the consumer? 

Mr. GARRETT, Will the gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Within a few days there will be a bill before 
the House to put upon the free list beef, mutton, veal, lamb, 
pork, and so forth. I shall vote for it; will the gentleman? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman has answered 
my question in a manner that would have done credit to a part 
of the country north of the place where the gentleman resides. 
Ile has answered my question by asking another. I asked 
him whether he would support the amendment in this par- 
ticular bill. < 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. e 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have five minutes more. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, if various amendments to be offered are to be 
followed by a discussion of this kind I shall object, if the pur- 
pose is to mutilate this bill and ultimately to defeat it in that 
manner. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
object? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the question of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] to the gentleman who 
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has just yielded the floor fully answers all that can be said 
on the subject. The gentleman tries by his amendment to put 
meat on the free list coming from Canada. We have a bill 
prepared and reported to this House to put meat on the free 
list coming from all the world [applause on the Democratic 
side], and the gentleman will not vote for it when it comes up, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Well, the gentleman may be 
surprised on that score. 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope I will be. 
gentleman with open arms. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. There are seyeral surprises 
that may be due the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this. I 
can say, on the authority of the President of the United States, 
that the only reason that meat is not on the free list in this bill 
is because the commissioners of the Dominion of Canada refused 
to allow it to be placed there. If you adopt the amendment 
offered, you will defeat the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have him explain why. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Because it has got to go back, if it fs 
changed, to the commissioners for a renegotiation, and that will 
| destroy it at the present time and possibly for all time to come. 
Mr. LENROOT. Has the gentleman read the Canadian bill? 
| If he has, he will not make that statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have read the Canadian bill, and the 
gentleman and I evidently differ in our construction of it. 
| Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he understands that this pact prevents the Govern- 
-ment of the United States from declaring free trade in meats 
between Canada and this country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does at the present time, as far as 
the agreement goes now. We have a third section added to the 
bill that I hope will ultimately Jead to very much freer trade with 
Canada than this bill contains now. But I want to say once for 
all, the purpose of offering amendments to this bill is to defeat 
it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] No man on this side of 
the House need fear that his vote will be misunderstood when 
he votes against amendments to this bill, no matter in what 
form they may come or from what source, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman did not un- 
derstand the purport of the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Possibly not. 

Mr. GARRETT. He asked if this treaty would prevent put- 
ting meats on the free list from Canada; that is to say, if it 
would defeat the purpose of the bill that is to come hereafter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, not at all. I did not understand 
the gentleman's proposition. Of course, the second bill will be 
passed if it becomes a law after this is signed. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I would like to know what 

obligation we have with Canada in connection with this par- 
ticular legislation that would deprive us, in honor and comity 
between nations, from amending this pact or legislation so as to 
place meat on the free list in this bill, which would not be of 
like force if on to-morrow we seek to accomplish the same thing 
by another bill, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, it is very simple. This is in the 
reciprocal free list. If we change it here we force Canada to 
put meat on the free list herself, which she declines to do, and 
we will destroy the pact; but when this is adopted, if a Repub- 
lican Senate will adopt and pass a Democratic bill, we will put 
meat on the free list from all the world. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate on this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
debate on this paragraph be now closed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And all amendments thereto. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is not debatable. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
LENROOT) there were—ayes 125, noes 60. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


I shall welcome the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Mar- 
TIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk began the reading of the next paragraph. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, which I 
desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man from Nebraska had an amendment to offer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend in line 12, 
page 1, by striking out the word “ pound” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “100 pounds.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 12, strike out the word “pound” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words 100 pounds.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I moved to close debate 
upon the paragraph and all amendment thereto, but I do not 
wish to cut off the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Alabama to move to cnt off debate on the pending amendment, 
but if the Chair is in error debate is closed on all amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Nebraska may have five minutes in which to 
diseuss his amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the Chairman in stating the mo- 
tion to state that the motion was to close debate upon the para- 
graph, and the Chairman, as I understood it, did not say “all 
amendments thereto.” 

The CHAIRMAN. To be frank with the gentleman, the 
Chair’s impression was that the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama was to close debate on the amendment, but if the 
action of the House was to close debate on the paragraph and 
all amendments, Why 

Mr. MANN. But the House votes on the motion as stated by 
the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Exactly; but the Recorp will show how 
the question was put to the committee, and that controls the 
committee. 

ror UNDERWOOD. I will not take up the time of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. KENDALL. It ought not to be done by unanimous con- 
rent but the gentleman ought to have the time as a matter of 
right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam willing, Mr. Chairman, to take the Chair- 
man's word for it. If he so stated the motion, I did not under- 
stand the motion made or hear it stated that way, but I may be 
mistaken, being so far back in the Hall. If the Chair says that 
he stated the motion to include all amendments thereto, I will 
admit that the Chair has the right 


The CHAIRMAN. The Recorp itself will disclose the actual |’ 


fact, and in the absence of that the Chair, without objection, 
will recognize the gentleman from Nebraska to discuss the 
amendment he has just offered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, if adopted, 
would in effect put the items included in the paragraph here, 
“Fresh meats: Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other 
fresh or refrigerated meats excepting game” on the free list. 
Tt will reduce the tariff to such a low amount that it would 
practically be free. I want briefly to reply to what the gentle- 
man from Alabama has said in regard to the proposed amend- 
ments to this bill. I want to say to the gentleman and that 
side of the House that if this bill could be amended in certain 
respects, so as to make it, as I believe it would be then made, 
just and fair to the men and the classes from whom you take 
all the protection they now have, I would be willing to support 
the bill and yote for it. I want to say to the gentleman that 
he certainly must have misunderstood this bill when he says the 
adoption of such an amendment would defeat the so-called 
agreement with Canada. The agreement, or the bill, says we 
shall charge on the meats mentioned in this paragraph a rate 
of duty at 1} cents per pound. Why can Canada object and 
why under heaven should she have any reason to object if, 
instead of charging her 1} cents per pound, we said to Canada, 
“We will not charge you anything; you can bring it in free.“ 
There can be no reason given why any item named in the bin 
that is included in the imports coming from Canada should not 
be lowered or made absolutely free. There is no objection and 
there can be none. I know that the gentleman said that he 
is going to follow this bill by another one that will put these 
particular articles on the free list, but in order te make that 
sure and get the relief that he professes he wants to get by 


this bill—beeause, as he himself intimated, there is no assur- 
ance that the bill in which he intends to put that item will be- 
come a law [applause on the Republican sifle]—then he should 
favor this amendment. You compel the farmer to sell his 
product on a free-trade market, but protect the Beef Trust as 
soon as it gets possession of the farmer’s steers. This amend- 
ment will put the Beef Trust on the same level, and it may 
give the consumer of meats some benefit, a thing he does not 
get as the bul stands. 

So, if we run no risk, why not put those items in this bill 
that everybody admits and understands is going to be placed 
upon the statute books? I offer the amendment in the best of 
faith. I would be willing, as I said, if the bill were sufficiently 
amended along these lines, to support it and to vote for it, as 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Mantrn] said he would. 
But, ff you go on the theory that by caucus action you are 
going to control a majority of this House on matters of legisla- 
tion and give to your fellows the simple promise that you are 
going to give us relief in a different bill which you do not be- 
lieve yourselves is going to be enacted into law, it seems to me 
that you are not acting wisely, at least. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. [Cries of Vote!“ ] The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bacon and hams, not in tins or jars, 14 cents per pound. 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend by striking out the words “1} cents per pound.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “ 1} cents per pound.” 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I may say 
to the members of this committee that it is not my habit to 
take up the time of the House by offering amendments for the 
purpose of delay, and if I am not interrupted in these five 
minutes I can say all I desire to say on this subject. It is to 
my mind so vital if this legislation is to be of any benefit to 
the people that I think one or two minutes should be given to 
this partienlar phase of the question before we pass to a final 
vote. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If the gentleman will as- 
sure me that if I have to have a little more time it will not 
be objected to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course I can not give that assur- 
ance. If the amendment that the gentleman is proposing, to 
put articles on the free list, is adopted, will he vote for this 
bill? 

Mr. MARTEN of South Dakota. Yes; I will, if the gentleman 
will aid me in putting them on this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not in this bill, but in the other bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is there any probability of 
that bill becoming a law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. From the complexion of the Senate, 
controlled by the gentleman’s party and the way they have 
acted in the past, I will say no. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, this col- 
loquy has disclosed the real purpose of the Democracy in this 
matter. They are willing to vote to cripple the trusts in a 
proposition and upon a bill that they themselves know has no 
chance of passing, but they are not willing to come forward 
and do it in a bill that may pass. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of this committee 
to a fact that, so far as I have observed, has not been called 
to the attention of the committee at all. The Canadian treaty 
that went into effect in 1854 not only provided that cattle should 
go on the free list, but that all meat products should go there; 
not only that wheat should go on the free list, but that all 
flour and products of grain should go on the free list; not only 
that hides should go on the free list, but that products of 
leather should go on the free list. We are here proposing to 
give to the trusts of this country an advantage which they very 
much desire but do not need. We are not striking at a single 
trust in this legislation, except the Print Paper Trust. We are 
fortifying the powers of the Meat Trust, of the Cereal Trust, 
of the Leather Trust, of the Flour Trust, and of the Barley 
Trust by assuring them of a free-trade market in which to buy 
their products and protecting them by a high-tariff wall against 
selling their products to the American people. I would like to 
see the gentleman display a loyalty as great as his frankness 
and agree with his colleagues to vote for a measure that is 
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likely to become a law in order that we may give real relief. 


What will be the operation of this bill? Let us see. It will 
probably reduce the price of wheat in this country something 
like 10 cents a bushel, from the best statistics. How many 
bushels are there in a barrel of flour? Practically four and 
one-half. 

The wheat that goes into a barrel of flour after this bill 
passes will probably cost the miller about 50 cents less by rea- 
son of this agreement—+44 bushels, at a reduction of 10 cents 
per bushel. And, with remarkable cleverness, exactly 50 cents 
per barrel of flour is given to protect the millers of Minne- 
polis when they sell it to the American consumer, No redte- 
tion of the price of flour is likely to result, therefore, from 
this legislation. 

It is proposed to put cattle upon the free list, but protect the 
packer’s fresh meat at $1.25 per hundred pounds. The preker 
will buy the farmer's 1,000-pound steer from Canada free of 
tariff duty. The steer will make, approximately, 650 pounds of 
fresh beef, upou which the packer is at once protected to the 
umount of $5.12}, which is a larger profit than the American 
furmer has made on a like steer after three years of care and 
expenditure. This $8,124 protection to the packer on the meat 
is but little less than the present tariff duty on the live steer. 
There is little probability, therefore, that any reduction in the 
price of cattle will filter through to the ultimate consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
two minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COVINGTON. Regular order! 

Pee CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the hypocrisy of gentle- 
men on that side of the House is very apparent. They pretend 
that they wish to protect the American consumer from the 
operations of the Beef Trust, and yet they are now engaged in 
a performance which, even if successful, would bring no relief 
whatever to the American people from the exactions of the 
Beef Trust. Canada refuses to put meats on the free list be- 
cause Canada is afraid that the Canadian consumer would be 
placed at the mercy of the Beef Trust of this country if Amer- 
ican beef was allowed to go free of duty into Canada. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
me to interrupt him for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Just one moment. The one thing that 
will bring relief to the American people will be to put on the 
free list fresh meat coming from every country of the civilized 
world, so as to permit the importation of meat from Australia, 
the South American countries, and from every other great meat- 
producing country in the world, in order to have effective com- 
petition with the Beef Trust. But, Mr. Chairman, with an in- 
genuity for which gentlemen on that side of the House are 
famous, they pretend to be endeavoring to give relief to the 
American people by demanding that beef be allowed to come 
into this country from Canada free when all Canada and everyone 
else knows thut no beef would come here if Canadian beef were 
put on the free list, but that the Beef Trust would go into 
Canada and take charge of that industry there, if it had a free 
market in Canada, and still hold the American market. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I will ask the gentleman, 
Has Canada any objection to the importation of meat from 
Canada to this country free? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is what I am trying to make very 
clear, Canada knows that no beef will come into this country, 
no matter what the tariff rate from Canada is, and inasmuch as 
this is a reciprocal agreement, the duties and rates are the same, 
whether articles come from one country or the other. 

The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Martin] and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] both voted against this 
reciprocity agreement in the last Congress when it was pending 
in the House. It may be that some gentlemen have heard them 
raising their voices in fayor of free meats when the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was under consideration here, or under considera- 
tion in another body, but my recollection does not bring to 
mind the figure of the gentleman from South Dakota discussing 
that question or urging it upon the Members of this House. 
The attempts to amend this bill are, in my opinion, made for 
but one purpose, and that is to arouse so much antagonism 
against this agreement in Canada and to create so much distrust 
and opposition there against it that, while it will not be beaten 
in the United States, it will fail to receive the approval of the 
Canadian Parliament. That, in my opinion, is the purpose of the 
gentlemen on that side who are endeavoring to amend this 


Will the gentleman allow 


measure and attempting to persuade Members of this House 
that in so doing they are seeking to relieve the American people 
from the high prices that are exacted for food products. 

If the gentleman from South Dakota desires to help in reliev- 
ing the people of this country from the exactions of the Beef 
Trust, let him hold his soul in patience and vote for the free-list 
bill that will be offered here, and which will provide for the free 
importation of meat, so that the Beef Trust will no longer be in 
a position to extract money unjustly from the American people. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I would say to the gentle- 
man, Yes, I will vote for thut bill; but the gentleman may rest 
assured that it will not pass. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. JAMES. Why will it not pass? Will the gentleman’s 
party defeat it in the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairinan, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from New York, if the proposed bill does not become a law, 
will this other proposition become effective? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not expressing my opinion as to 
whether that measure will become a law in the future, because 
my experience with the party with which the gentleman has so 
long been associated leads me to believe that nothing but a 
supernatural agency would convert certain gentlemen in his 
party to the policy of serving the interests of the people, and I 
do not look for that in the immediate future. [Laughter and 
applanse on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the gentleman from New York, 
Why not permit a yote to be taken on amendments to this 
measure in order to avoid that very contingency, no matter 
from what side it may come, whether from my party or from 
his party? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, the gentleman’s suggestion is plaus- 
ible, but the applause which he receives comes from those who 
have been opposing this bill during this debate. 

Mr. DALZELL. Does the gentleman not know that there are 
already two amendments on this bill as it came originally from 
the State Department? —5 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, I do; and I know that the adminis- 
tration of which the gentleman from Pennsylyania has been a 
wheel horse for some years assured this side of the House that 
those amendments will not jeopardize the enactment or ap- 
proval of this Jaw, either here or in Canada; and the criticism 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Marrin] should bave 
been made in the White House and not in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? E 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. 
a question. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York bas expired. [Cries of “ Regular order!“ 

Mr. CANNON. I rise to oppose the amendment. I have 
heard the thunders roar before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is not in 
order. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from New. Tork [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
counsel that no amendment shall be offered to this bill, for the 
reason that they say the bill covers the pact or agreement made 
by the President of the United States with the Canadian com- 
missioners, and that this is an effort to vitalize that pact or 
agreement by legislation, and that it can not be amended with- 
out the permission of Canada, that Canada would not consent, 
and that the agreement would fail. Now, I want to ask the 
gentleman what assurance he has that, in section 2 of this bill, 
page 23— 

Pulp wood, mechanically ground— 

And so forth, which is not according to the pact or agree- 
ment, but an amendment to that agreement, will be accepted? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield to allow me to 
state the assurance we have? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My understanding of the history of that 
amendment is that at the request of the executive department 
of the Goyernment, either directly or indirectly, that particular 


I shall be glad to be recognized, just to ask 
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amendment to section 2 was prepared by the distinguished gen- 
tleman who now heads the minority of this House, and assur- 
ances were received from the Executive, after consultation with 
the representatives of the Canadian Government, that this 
amendment would not jeopardize the pact, but would be accepted 
by Canada. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. When gentlemen get through applauding I 
will try to take the remainder of my time without interrup- 
tion. By what grapevine telegraph has that assurance been 
given? In what public document does it appear? If you can 
amend the agreement in one respect, why can you not do so in 
another? It is proposed to amend it in section 2, and if that 
amendment is adopted the pact is broken, unless Canada accepts 
the amendment. [Laughter.] I will discuss section 2 when we 
come to it. I think I know why you amend section 2. You 
have not stated the reason, I will ask you to state it later; 
but I think it is a very thin argument to make in the American 
House of Representatives, which originates revenue bills—ex- 
cept this one [laughter]—that the pending bill can not be 
amended because Canada will not have it. Great heavens! 
Let us bring Canada down here and surrender the Hall of the 
House to her. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment of the gentleman from IIinois will be withdrawn. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Canned meats and canned poultry, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend line 6 by 
striking out“ twenty“ and inserting “ one.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, in line G, strike out “ twenty“ and insert “one,” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the Democratic majority 
are in desperate straits. [Derisiye laughter on the Democratic 
side.] I say the Democratic majority are in desperate straits 
indeed when the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] feel forced 
to resort to the arguments they have made upon the preceding 
amendments. The gentleman from Alabama stated first that 
if this amendment was adopted the bill would have to go back 
to the Canadian Parliament. If the gentleman had examined 
the Canadian bill carefully, as a lawyer, he would never have 
made that statement, for I have too much confidence in his 
fairness to this House to believe that he would intentionally 
have misled it. 

Day before yesterday I read a portion of the Canadian bill 
into the Recorp. I challenged then any lawyer in this Chamber 
to rise and say that putting a free list of imports into this 
country would affect that bill in the slightest degree. I renew 
that challenge now. The gentleman from Alabama next said 
that if we adopted this amendment that this was reciprocal, 
and that we would have to make the Canadian side of the bill 
the same. I want to say that if the gentleman had read his 
own bill carefully he would not have made that statement, 
because this does not purport to be reciprocal in any degree, for 
the proyiso is as follows: 

Provided, That the duties above enumerated shall take effect when- 
ever the President of the United States shall haye satisfactory evidence 
and shall make 1 that on the articles hereinafter enumerated, 
the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, or any of its 
possessions (except the Eines Islands and the islands of Guam 
and Tutuila), when imported therefrom into the Dominion of Canada, 
duties not in excess of the following are imposed, namely: 

We do not propose to touch the Canadian side of the agree- 
ment upon these duties. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Gentlemen of the majority, you are trying to deceive the coun- 
try this afternoon in your action of to-day. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] There is no reason, if your are acting in 
good faith in desiring to lower duties, why you should not vote 
for these amendments, and the reason you are not is because 
you do not want to legislate for the country. You propose a 
little later to support a bill which you belleve will be vetoed 
and not become a law. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. THAYER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. ‘THAYER. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the same solicitude for the Canadian people which moved him 
ani his associates to offer these amendments is the same solici- 
tude which moves them to vote against this reciprocity treaty 
with Canada? [Applause.] 


Mr. LENROOT. I want to say to the gentleman that I am going 
to vote for the amendments, every one of them, and I am going 
to yote for the free list, although without having any confidence 
that we shall secure the legislation. But if we would adopt 
these amendments, we would have legislation of some benefit 
to the consumers of the country, instead of only supposed po- 
litical issues for you. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDY, Mr. Chairman, just for a moment I want to 
engage in a little uncovering of motives. I saw the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] vote for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota to put meat on the free 
list. When I saw that I began to think of his record in the 
past. I think I have heard him say that he was for the free 
admission of nothing into America. He wanted the tariff wall 
so high that nothing could get over if. What reason has tlie 
gentleman for wishing to inject into this reciprocity bill these 
free-list measures? It must be along these lines that they 
know that every man who conscientiously will support one of 
these amendments putting certain items on the free list in this 
bill will likewise vote for it on the free list introduced by the 
gentleman from Alabama and now pending here, and they 
know that every Member who is at heart opposed to this bill 
will vote to put these items on the free list in this bill and 
then yote to defeat the bill. If they get these items on this bill 
here, they will kill this bill in the Serate, or else, if there are 
enough Members in the House and Senate honestly in fayor of 
the free items now urged by them, then our free-list bill will 
go through the Senate. You can not be for the free-list items 
in this bill and against them in the other. And Senators in 
the other end of the Capitol can not be for free items in this 
bill and against them in the next bill on the calendar. If this 
bill will pass the Senate with the free-list items in it, so will 
the free-list bill introduced by the gentleman from Alabama. 
When the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] voted to 
put meat on the free list in this bill, I looked with suspicion 
upon the motives of the whole party back of him. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOTI may be honest 
and sincere, but when he sees the company he is moving with 
he ought to know he is blind. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do so for the purpose of stating my reasons for 
opposing the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. There seems to be some question as to the exact effect 
of that amendment, together with the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska and the gentleman from South 
Dakota. These gentlemen say that the effect of the adoption 
of their amendments would be merely to change the duty im- 
posed by this bill upon Canadian products and not change the 
duty imposed by Canada upon the American products. Now, 
if that is true, Mr. Chairman, the effect of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin is simply that canned 
meats and poultry coming from Canada into this country would 
be received at a duty of 1 per cent ad valorem, and the meats 
and poultry going from this country to Canada would be 
charged 20 per cent ad valorem. But the gentleman from Wis- 
consin says that Canada will not object to this; that Canada 
would be glad to have her canned poultry come in here at a 
less duty than she imposes on our product. Of course, that 
would be for the benefit of Canada. Of course, Canada would 
not object; but, Mr. Chairman, how about all the other coun- 
tries of the world with whom we have the most-favored-nation 
clause in our treaties? ‘The effect of this amendment would 
be simply this: We would be giving to Canada a preferential 
of 95 per cent which we accord to no other nation and for 
which Canada gives us no adequate consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it be true that that would be giving Canada 
something for which we get no consideration, then is it not true 
that the bill unamended would have the same effect that the 
gentleman is afraid of, because we are giving to Canada some- 
thing and getting nothing in return? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary; in my view there is 
abundant consideration for this agreement on both sides just as 
it stands. Therefore, we must not by amending this bill give 
Canada much lower duties than she gives us on the same arti- 
cles, so that some other foreign nation can say that we are dis- 
criminating in favor of Canada in that particular, giving Can- 
ada advantages which we do not accord to them. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The duties are not all the same. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I decline to yield further, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is perfectly apparent that it is just as dangerous to 
the suecess of this bill to put Canadian products on the free list 
where Canada does not reduce her duty against us as to 
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reduce or raise other duties which we have reason to believe 
Canada would not accept. That is one other way of beating 
this bill. There are two ways of defeating the bill. One is to 
make an amendment which Canada will not agree to, and the 
other is to make an amendment which will violate the most- 
favored-nation clause with other nations. I am speaking, Mr. 
Chairman, as a Republican, and as one who is in favor of this 
bill as it stands. I propose to vote against any amendment 
offered for whatever purpose which may result fatally to this 
bill. I am content in this matter to follow the President of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against every amend- 
ment proposed to this bill, including even the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio to strike out the last word, now pending. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will withdraw that pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; I am speaking in opposition to it, and 
the gentleman can not withdraw it. I do not take this view 
under the mistaken apprehension that it is not within the 
power of Congress to amend the bill without in any way affect- 
ing the agreement entered into by the two countries. [Ap- 
plause.}] I do not disguise from myself the fact that it was 
wholly within the spirit and the letter of the agreement to adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenxoor], now pending, or any other amendment which reduces 
the rate of duty on articles coming from Canada into the 
United States without in any way affecting the rate of duty 
on articles coming from the United States into Canada. There 
are a number of items in this bill that are not at all reciprocal, 
a number of items in the bill in regard to articles coming from 
Canada into the United States that are not mentioned in the 
list of articles going from the United States into Canada. There 
are a number of articles mentioned in the list going from the 
United States to Canada that are not mentioned in the list of 
articles coming from Canada to the United States. For in- 
stance, we put a duty of only 10 cents a ton on iron ore coming 
from Canada into the United States, in consideration of Can- 
ada putting a duty of only one-half a cent a pound on unshelled 
peanuts and 1 cent a pound on shelled peanuts coming from the 
United States into Canada, because neither of those items is 
found in the corresponding list of the other country. 

It would be quite within our power under the favored-nation 
clause, in my judgment, to admit meats free of duty coming 
from Canada into the United States in consideration of Canada 
admitting meats at a cent and a quarter a pound coming from 
the United States into Canada. It is quite within the province 
of the favored-nation clause and the agreement to do this, but 
it would not be good sense, in my judgment, and I shall vote 
agu inst that amendment and other amendments. I appreciate 
the difficulties on the other side of the House in voting down 
these amendments which are in order, which would not inyali- 
date the agreement, in my opinion. 

I am in favor of carrying out the agreement and entering into 
reciprocal relations with Canada, but I appreciate the faet 
[applause] that while amendments might be made, they would 
result in defeat of the bill in the end, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MANN. In just a moment. My distinguished colleague 
from IIlinois, distinguished in many ways, has stated that sec- 
tion 2 of the bill relating to pulp and paper was not in accord- 
ance with the agreement. With what little knowledge I have 
been able to gain, after partly, if not at least helping in, pre- 
paring the amendment or the section in the bill and in part the 
provision in the agreement, I am prepared to say that section 
2 of the bill to the letter carries out the agreement entered into 
between the two executives and does not depart in the slightest 
degree from the terms of the agreement. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted; debate is 
now proceeding by unanimous consent and—— [Cries of 
“Regular order!”] Regular order is demanded. The ques- 
tion is upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lard and compounds thereof, cottolene and cotton stearine, and ani- 
mal stearine, 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, having had no time dur- 
ing general debate, I avail myself of the privilege of offering 
the pro forma amendment to strike out the last word, for the 
purpose of reading or having read into the Record a poem on 
reciprocity composed by the poet laureate of the city of Wash- 


ington, Col. John A. Joyce; and I may be pardoned for sug- 
gesting that our poets are not usually inspired by what is bad, 
but generally by what is good. I ask the Clerk to read it in 


my time. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
RECIPROCITY. 
Reciprocity is good 
In the field and farm and wood 


To intertwine our brotherhood. 


Reciprocity is best 
For each honest, loving guest, 
From the East unto the West. 


Reciprocity fs grand 
To tie us to a brother land, 
Equality of heart and hand. 


Reciprocity is wise, 
Without greed or base disguise, 
And no secret, liquid Hes. 


8 Is love, 
Gentle as a cooing dove, 
Born from glorious climes above. 


Reciprocity to feel, 
In our woe or in our weal, 
That we get a strong, square deal, 


Reciprocity, fore and aft, 
With all nations, scorning graft, 
Through the voice of big Bill Taft! 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri a question. The gentleman states the verses are 
signed by John A. Joyce. Does that settle the question between 
John A. Joyce and Ella Wheeler Wilcox as to who is the author 
of “Laugh and the world laughs with you”? [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Egg yolk, egg albumen, and blood albumen, 7% per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh or 
refrigerated meats excepting game; bacon and hams, not in tins or 
jars; meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, or prepared or 
preserved in any manner; canned meats and canned poultry; extract 
of meat, fluid or not; lard and compounds thereof; cottolene and cotton 
stearine, and animal stearine; tallow; egg yolk, car albumen and blood 
albumen, the growth, product, or manufacture of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, shall be imported therefrom into the United States free of duty. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
der that the amendment is obnoxious to paragraph 3 of Rule 
XII with which, perhaps, the gentleman is not familiar. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Vermont de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. I do not if the gentleman insists 
upon his point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We can not waste time on these friyo- 
lous amendments. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. I ask for a ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. The 
amendment undertakes to put upon the free list certain articles 
being imported from the Dominion of Canada. The paragraph 
just read is part of the section relating to the dutiable list of 
articles imported into the United States from the Dominion of 
Canada, and the amendment is not germane to it. The Chair, 
therefore, sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Barley malt, 45 cents per 100 pounds. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, there are two distinctive, 
fundamental principles of government, upon the one or the other 
of which all governments are founded and rest. These princi- 
ples are directly the opposites of cach other. In one the theory 
of concentration of power and authority prevails, and in the 
other the diffusion of the power and authority of government 
prevails. In the monarchy the sovereignty of government is 
concentrated largely in the hands of a few, while in the de- 
mocracy the sovereignty of government is disseminated among 
the masses of the people, who exercise the power and control of 
government. Where power is vested in a few the theory pre- 
yails that the few possess and are entitled to have superior 
privileges and benefits and that the authority of government 
can rightfully be used to foster and benefit the business and 
the welfare of the favored few. In the democracy the cherished 
idea of equal rights and exact justice to all and special privileges 
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to none pervades and should dominate its institutions of govern- 
ment and the legislation of the country. 

There are also two theories of taxation and two distinctive 
lines of public policy along which the taxing power is exer- 
eised. The Democratie Party teaches and boldly asserts that 
the taxing power of the Goyernment—that power which the 
Government has aud exercises to take the private property of 
the individual citizen—cean only be exercised rightfully for the 
purpose of raising revenue for governmental purposes to main- 
tain the Government honestly and properly administered, and 
that when this purpose is accomplished the taxing power of 
the Government ceases; but the Republican Party disputes this 
limitation of the taxing power and asserts that the Government 
has the right and should exercise the taxing power for purposes 
other than the governmental purpose of raising an adequate 
revenue to maintain the Government. In keeping with these 
assertions, for more than 40 years the Republican Party has exer- 
cised the taxing power for purposes other than revenue pur- 
poses. It boldly aserts that the Government has not only the 
authority, but that it should exercise the taxing power for the 
purpose of protection. 

Let us clearly understand and illustrate what the doctrine of 
protection means and how it operates. 

For illustration, we will say that in New York. or New Jer- 
sey, or Ohio, or Tennessee, or elsewhere in the States of the 
Union, certain individuals are engaged in business, and the 
profits realized are not as large as they think they are entitled 
to, and in order to increase their profits it is proposed, under 
the theory of protection, to exercise and use the taxing power of 
the Government so as to require the purchasers and consumers 
of their goods to pay a larger price and yield a larger profit. 
For instance, we will say that an importer of hats can buy them 
abroad at such a price that they can be sold to the consumer at 
a reasonable profit at $1 each. When he arrives at the port of 
entry he is met by a customs officer who informs me that before 
he can enter the goods into this country he must pay a certain 
duty, and he mquires why and for what purpose. A Demo- 
crat tells him that he is to receive the benefits of the markets 
of our country and that it is just and proper that he should 
pay a reasonable amount toward raising the revenue necessary 
to properly maintain the Government; but a Republican says to 
him that independently of the question of revenue for govern- 
mental purposes he must pay a tax for the sake of protecting 
and fostering the business of the manufacturers of hats in New 
York or Tennessee, and that these manufacturers desire to sell 
their hats at a dollar and a half each, and in order to enable 
them to do so a duty will be levied upon his hats to force him 
to sell his hats at a dollar and a half each, and thereby enable 
the home man to exact a larger price and larger profit from his 
customers. This simple illustration brings out forcefully the 
difference in principle between the exercise of the taxing power 
for revenue purposes under the Democratic theory of govern- 
ment and the exercise of the taxing power for the purposes of 
protection under the Republican theory of government. It will 
be borne in mind that the increased price of the hat made here 
does not inure to the benefit of the revenue of the Treasury, but 
goes wholly into the business of the private manufacturer, and 
when it is further remembered that for every imported article 
upon which the Government receives revenue there are at least 
10 times as many homemade articles, it is easy to understand 
how the taxing power of the Government is used to levy tribute 
under the Republican policy upon the labor and toil and the 
production of the masses of the people for the purpose of build- 
ing up the fortunes of a favored few; and when we enlarge 
this illustration to embrace the vast number of articles used in 
this country, amounting to billions of dollars each year, we 
can have some idea of the enormous tribute paid by the masses 
of the people under this perverted use and exercise of the tax- 
ing power, and which goes as tribute into the coffers of the 
protected classes, and we can get a further insight into the 
methods by which the colossal fortunes have been piled up in 
this country. 

I wish also to call attention to the fact that when one indus- 
try is protected every other industry demands similar protec- 
tion, and the individuals receiving these benefits bind them- 
selves together and cooperate under a community of interest, 
not only for the maintenance of their own favored position, but 
to encourage others to join with them and thereby strengthen 
and insure the continuance of the policy of protection by which 
they fatten and grow rich; and thus it is—the political poison 
spreads, and one artificial condition succeeds another until the 
natural laws of supply and demand as regulators of trade and 
commerce are largely destroyed and supplanted by the agree- 
ment of combinations formed in restraint of trade; and thus it 


is that trusts spring up and prosper in every department of 
business which receives this protection, and the great mass of 
the people are continually paying tribute to these trusts and 
combines through the wrongful exercise of the taxing power of 
the Government. The history of tariff legislation in this coun- 
try has been that the tariff taxes have continued to grow higher 
and higher, and the stronger and richer the enterprises become 
which receive the benefit of tariff protection, the more insistent 
they become that it shall be perpetually continued and main- 
tained at a higher rate. Right economic laws can not be vio- 
lated continually with impunity, and we have to-day, and haye 
had for years, many illustrations of wrongs and grievances done 
to the American people because of these abuses of the taxing 
power and using the Government as an agency to take the money 
of some of the citizens for the benefit of others. Conditions 
became so intolerable and public sentiment became so incensed 
that the mass of the people at the last election revolted against 
this policy and in no uncertain terms have demanded a return 
to n proper and rightful exercise and use of the taxing power of 
the Government, and have commissioned the Democratic Party 
to discharge this trust, and the President of the United States, 
realizing the demand of the people that the tariff tax shall be 
lowered and the wrongs righted, has submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Congress the Canadian reciprocity treaty, and 
it is my purpose to state my position with reference to the 
pending legislation. Some of my people have requested me to 
vote against Canadian reciprocity legislation, and, as I was 
unable to do so, and desire to place before them and this body 
some of the reasons why I was unable to do so, I shall use as a 
part of my remarks my letter in reply to their petition, which 
letter is as follaws: 

“I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th instant inclosing 
a petition bearing 261 names asking me to work and vote against 
the passage of the pending Canadian reciprocity treaty legis- 
lation. 

“In reply I beg to say that I am always glad to have an 
expression from all of my constituents of their views on pending 
legislation and always give careful and conscientious considera- 
tion to their yiews and wishes. I fully realize the high char- 
acter of the signers to the petition, and that very many of them 
are my warm personal friends. 

I wish to observe that I am now and baye all my life been 
interested in farming and everything I have is invested therein, 
nnd my son, just starting in life, has chosen farming as his 
life work, and I am sure that you will appreciate that from 
every standpoint I am deeply interested in the welfare and pros- 
perity of the farmers, and that it is my desire to do all I can to 
promote and advance their interests and success, However, it 
is my mature judgment, after much consideration, that you and 
they are unnecessarily agitated over the supposed results of this 
legislation, and I will give you some of the reasons which move 
me to pursue the course which I do. And, as it is impossible 
for me to write personally to each of the signers of the petition, 
I shall take the liberty of publishing this letter to you as my 
reply to each of them. : 

“ First. During the last session of Congress the Democrats 
met in caucus and gave full consideration to this legislation, 
and by an overwhelming vote adopted it and made it a Demo- 
cratic measure. During the present session of the newly elected 
Congress another caucus was held and the matter again con- 
sidered, and again, by an overwhelming yote, was made and 
declared to be a Democratic measure. I may add that it has 
the support and indorsement of all the Democratic leaders of 
the country. Now, if I should work and vote against the bill 
I would not in the least change the result of anyone's vote other 
than my own. But I would, by so doing, subject myself to 
exclusion from the future caucuses of the party and from par- 
ticipation in its future councils, and I would be placed in a 
position of political alignment with the high protective tariff 
wing of the Republican Party. I feel confident that it is not 
the desire that I should be placed in this position. 

“Second. For time out of mind the Democratic Party has 
declared that the tariff on farm products in this country was 
of no advantage to the farmers of the country, and did not 
affect in any way the price of farm products. The Democratic 
Party has uniformly declared that as this country was a large 
exporter of farm products which were sold in open market 
competition of the world that the price of farm products in this 
country was controlled and governed by the price of the sur- 
plus sold abroad. This is a fundamental, economic proposi- 
tion, which, it appears to me, will not be controverted. For 
more than 25 years throughout my district and in other places 
of the State and in other States I have advocated this political 
doctrine and have declared for these political principles and 
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policies of tariff legislation, and, so far as I haye been able to 
observe, they have always met the cordial and enthusiastic 
Support and indorsement of the Democrats of all vocations. of 
life. The Democratic Party has repeatedly declared—and so 
have I—that the tariff on farm products was levied for the 
n 0 of attempting to justify what we consider excessively 

gh duties upon other articles which are affected in price by 
the tariff. Now, I am asked to reverse this position and, by 
my vote, assert that the tariff on farm products does affect and 
control prices, and thereby to approve and indorse the political 
teachings of the Republican Party. I feel confident that, upon 
reflection, I will not be asked or expected to do this. When I 
call your attention to the fact that during the last 10 years we 
exported and sold abroad §12,239,651 bushels of wheat and, in 
addition, 144,045,543 barrels of flour, or, if I call your attention 
to the fact that during the same time we exported and sold 
abroad $1,975,278,025 worth of breadstuffs, made of farm prod- 
ucts, you will at once realize not only the vast magnitude and 
importance of our foreign trade to the farmers, but you will 
realize that the prices of these sales abroad fix absolutely the 
prices of farm products at home. 

“Third. But let us deal especially with Canada. During the 
last five years ending June 30 last, in goods of all kinds— 


ane eh ee aa $886, 417, 376 
Cannan ee ee. — 393,913, 073 


Difference in our favor 492, 503, 703 


“These figures show that Canada is a good country for us to 
trade with. Any country which buys from us more than it sells 
to us is a good country to trade with. No tariff wall should 
stand between us and such a country. 

Horses: 


Wümme Soeso deta auaeeeeu nomen $14, 172, 075 


Canada sold to us 2, 549, 201 
Difference in our favor 1-22 11, 622, 874 
C 
Cattle: 
Saane !.. 1, 578, 179 
Canala sold to) tis ac — 1, 193, 796 
Difference in our favor 384, 383 
Meat and dairy products: 
De sold m aas... — 


17, 011, 017 
904, 191 


, 


Diference in our favor. 16, 106, 826 
—Ss= 

Breadstuffs : 
We ‘sold mensa. . 898,888 
Canada sold to us — 6, 679, 884 
Difference: in our favor 2 — 24,916, 072 


Corn: 
We sold in Canada 
Canada sold to us 


21, 704, 572 
14, 350 


Difference in our favor ⁊äĩ]— 2, 600, 222 
= 


eat: 
Nee — 
Canada ehrt,, ..... 766, 254 


Difference in our favor 3, 676, 053 


“ These official figures of our trade with Canada for the last 
five years show that she is a pretty good customer of the farm- 
ers of the United States, and that she is a country whose trade 
the farmers should cultivate and seek. 

“Tt has been shown that a mixture of Canadian wheat and 
American wheat makes a higher and better grade of flour which 
commands a better price in the markets of the world than the 
flour made from either alone. Canada ships her surplus wheat 
to Liverpool and other foreign markets the same as we do, and 
the only difference is the question of freight rates, elevator 
facilities, ete. It is claimed by those who are competent to 
judge that if the United States could control through her own 
ports the shipment and export of Canadian wheat that it would 
enable this country to better regulate and control the price of 
whent and steady its price and prevent corners and excessive 
fluctuations. 

“Canada raises grass-fed cattle, but is unable to make corn- 
fed beef. The farmers of the United States have a surplus of 
corn and other cattle-feeding products, purchase the grass-fed 
Canadian cattle and corn-feed and sell them to a greater advan- 
tage, thereby utilizing their farm products to a better profit. 

Let me illustrate: The farmers of our section likewise raise 
corn and hay. They go into other States and purchase young 
mules and feed them and ship them, when grown and fattened, 
to other States at a nice profit, thereby making their farms 
more profitable and furnishing use and consumption for their 
corn and feedstuffs. Would our farmers think it a wise policy 
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to be compelled to pay a tax of $25 or $30 per head on each 
mule which they bring in from other States for feeding purposes 
and then when the mule is ready for shipment to be required to 
pay another $25 or $30 for the privilege of shipping and selling 
in another State? ‘This forcibly illustrates the truth and cor- 
rectness of the Democratic theory and policy of government 
which stands for larger trade and commercial peace and facil- 
ities, believing that there is profit both in buying and selling 
and that the prosperity of the country will be best promoted to 
all the people when there are few shackles upon trade and 
artificial conditions are destroyed, and competition and sale 
and purchase shall be afforded to all the people. I wish to say 
again that, in my opinion, which is reenforced and supported by 
the almost unanimous opinion of the Democrats in Congress, 
that the legislation which we propose will be of immense benefit 
to the farmers of the country, and I am confident that it will 
not injure the farmers of our section. 

In your letter you refer to the fact that there has been 
lately a decline in the price of farm products, and you charge 
it to the discussion of Canadian reciprocity. It is only neces- 
sary to call your attention to the fact that for time out of 
mind prices have risen and fallen. I might call your attention 
to the fact that on June 10, 1909, wheat was $1.51; August 26, 
$1.06; October 14, $1.27; October 21, $1.21; January 13, 1910, 
$1.83; June 16, 51.033; November 10, 96 cents, I could call 
your attention to the same fluctuations in the prices of corn, 
oats, and other products, showing greater fluctuations, and that 
Canadian reciprocity has nothing whatever to do with it. 

“I may add that the caucus adopted and the House proposes 
to pass a companion bill placing on the free list all farm and 
agricultural implements and machinery and vehicles of every 
kind, leather, saddles and harness, boots and shoes, cotton bag- 
ging and ties, and many other articles which enter into the use 
and consumption of the farmers and the price of which is con- 
trolled more or less by the tariff; and I fail to see wherein 
the farmer has any cause of complaint at the program of legis- 
lation proposed by the Democratic Party. 

“The doctrine of protection has been talked so long that its 
political poison has spread much throughout the country and 
artificial conditions of trade have been created, one artificial 
condition demanding the creation of another, and so on, until 
trade conditions have become so artificial and abnormal that 
trusts and combinations to control prices and restrain trade 
have infested the land; and the Democratic Party—true to the 
principles which it has always proclaimed with reference to the 
tariff—pledged itself to reduce the tariff, and should it not do 
so it would be false to its promises and betray the trust which 
the people reposed in it. 

“after many years of difference and dispute and quarrels 
and defeat the Democrats finally united and won a glorious 
yictory in the last congressional election. I believe in Demo- 
cratic harmony and unity and cooperation. I deplore dissen- 
sion and strife and division. Now is the time for unity of ac- 
tion and cooperation of purpose, and, all over the country, 
Democrats everywhere are demanding unity of action and that 
we shall subordinate our local and personal differences and 
stand united as a party. This I indorse, and such is my 


purpose. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to say that I might 
have gone further into the details of our trade relations with 
Canada and reasons why I support this legislation, but it occurs 
to me that I have said enough to make my position plainly 
understood. Let the Government return to a rightful and proper 
use and exercise of the taxing power; let normal trade and com- 
mercial conditions be restored ; let every man and every industry 
have a fair chance and unhampered opportunities in the strug- 
gles of life; let everyone receive and enjoy the full benefit of the 
results of his toil, industry, and capacity. Then will the coun- 
try prosper and the blessings and benefits of labor and trade 
will be justly and more equitably distributed among the masses 
of the people and labor will receive and enjoy its reward. Dis- 
content will largely disappear and happiness will bless the 


people. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills 
and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators ; rashing machines, in- 
cluding windstackers, baggers, welghers, and self-fecders therefor and 
finished parts thereof imported for repair of the foregoing, 15 per cent 
ad yalorem, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer the follow- 
ing substitute. I wish to transfer from page 4 the amendment 
that I have sent to the Clerk’s desk to line 4, on page 16. The 
paragraph that I offer the amendment to has been read. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the substitute. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Forney: 
Pages 4 and 5, strike out the paragraph beginning on line 21, page 4, 
and ending with line 2, page 5, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing 
machines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts, and all other 
agricultural implements of any kind and description, whether s 
cifically mentioned herein or not, whether in whole or In part, ela 


repair parts.” 

= UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I offer this as a substitute for the para- 
graph just read, and on that I would like to say a few words. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order. I do not know what the amendment is. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I reserve a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan offers a 
substitute 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentlemen will permit, I will explain 
to ae committee what I mean by the substitute for that para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan will sus- 
pend for a moment. The Chair will undertake to state the 
amendment offered by him. It is in lieu of lines 21, 22, 23, and 
24, on page 4, and lines 1 and 2, on page 5, to insert the amend- 
ment read from the Clerk’s desk as a substitute, and as to 
which a point of order has been reserved by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDEnwoop] and the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, in support of the substitute 
I wish to say that I am offering it for the reason that by the 
transfer of that paragraph to page 16, line 4, after the 
word “namely,” it places the farm machinery described in that 
paragraph, or substitute, upon the free list coming from Can- 
ada into the United States, without affecting the duty on that 
class of goods going from his country into Canada. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneawortn] stated a 
while ago that his objection to a certain amendment was be- 
cause it was not reciprocal. I would call his attention to see- 
tion 2 of the bill and ask him where there is a word in the 
entire section or bill that is reciprocal between this country and 
Canada. Section 2 provides for letting into our market free of 
duty all print paper and pulp without asking anything in re- 
turn for it. On the other hand, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MANN] said he would vote against all amendments to 
the bill, and that he would vote for the measure. Now, I want 
to offset that vote by saying that I will vote for any amendment 
that will destroy it. > 
The gentleman from Illinois said that he believed that all arti- 
cles were reciprocal, for the reason that we were trading a ton 
of iron ore for peanuts. That is about the size of the measure, 
gentlemen. This bill is Just about the size of trading a ton of 
iron ore, representing one of the great industries of this coun- 
try, for peanuts from North Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, we are taking away from the farmer every 
vestige of protection on every article produced by him. And 
no man on that side of the House or this side of the House will 
contend, if he is fair in his argument, that there is a single 
thing in the substitute which I have offered that will in any 
way jeopardize the success of this measure except, my friends, 
that you are not willing to trade the farmer something for some- 
thing that you are taking away from him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the gentleman's amendment 
propose to increase the duty found in the bill under considera- 
tion at present? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I say, is not the effect of the gentle- 
man's amendment to increase the duty found in the pending bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If that is the effect, then I do not under- 
stand anything that I am talking about. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] But I will say to the gentleman that when 
I want to reach a conclusion in making up my own judgment I 
will not go to the gentleman from Brooklyn, or New York. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman would be much more 
fortunate if he did, rather than rely on himself and his own 
judgment. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is very fortunate for me, perhaps, that 
I am not a resident of Brooklyn. I haye the honor to come 
from a better district—a district where Republicans grow, 
and where the farmers raise the products that feed the mouths 
of the people of Brooklyn. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

A MEunrn. Brooklyn no longer exists. [Laughter.] 


Mr. FonDNET. Yes; but it is still on the map, and it 
belongs to the free-trade element. No man can come to Con- 
gress from the district represented by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD] who does not express the sentiment 
expressed by him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is right. They represent the will 
of the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, well, if my friend wants anything 
good to eat he will come to Michigan, and there he will get it. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the substitute. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On that, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a 
word. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
shows how sincerely honest he is in trying to defeat this bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is what I said. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Michigan not only 
offers un amendment to change the terms of the bill, and so 
defeat it, but he proposes to raise the duty on the articles men- 
tioned beyond the rates of the reciprocity duty and put those 
articles back at the old Payne-bill rate, because in offering his 
amendment he strikes out all rate of duty, and necessarily, as 
no rate of duty is mentioned, the articles would fall again 
under the terms on the Payne bill, which are above the rates of 
duty fixed in this bill, and that would of necessity defeat this 
bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman from Alabama allow 
me to reply to that suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. By transferring this paragraph from the 
protected list to the free list, does the gentleman mean to say 
that it will increase the duty on that article? € 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The gentleman gives no duty, and that 
would follow necessarily therefrom. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will permit me, I will 
read the Janguage prior to that. Will the gentleman permit me? 
I would like to set myself right on this. On page 15, line. 24, 
the bill says: 

That the articles mentioned in the following paragraphs, the growth 

roduct, or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, when imported 
herefrom into the United States or any of its possessions (except the 
Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), shall be 
exempt from duty, namely: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that the gentleman trans- 
fers it from the free list of this bill to the dutiable list. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. It is just the reverse. I transfer it 
from the dutiable list to the free list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is the protected list, and the gen- 
tleman transfers the item from that without naming any duty, 
and in consequence the present rate of duty fixed by the Payne 
law would be effective. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oli. I beg to differ with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Laths, 10 cents per 1,000 pieces. 


Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 24, strike out the paragraph, 


Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, no one in this House can 
accuse me of lack of good faith in offering this amendment. 
No one can accuse me of offering this amendment for the pur- 
pose of defeating this bill. I voted for the bill before, and 
whether my amendment carries or not, I will vote for it again. 
[Applause.] I am offering the amendment in the interest of 
the people, not alone of my district, but of the entire country; 
because you have admitted upon the other side that if the 
amendment does not prevail now it will not be written into the 
law of this country during this session of Congress. ‘This is 
your one opportunity to give our people absolute free lumber 
from Canada, and the question is whether or not you will em- 
brace it. This bill goes far toward free trade in luinber with 
Canada, but it ought to go all the way. 

I am one of the few gentlemen on this side who come from 
the Middle West who have been earnestly insisting upon a 
revision downward of the tariff law of this country who are now 
standing consistently for the same thing in this Congress that 
they stood for in the Sixty-first Congress. 

There is a declaration made in the report of the minority on 
this bill, filed in the last Congress, signed by the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forpney], that this bill is an abandonment of the 
policy of protection. I am not in favor of the abandonment 
of the policy of protection as William McKinley defined it, as 
William H. Taft and other great leaders of my party define it, 
that it is the application of a duty equal to the difference of 
the cost of production at home and abroad, but I am in fayor of 
abandoning protection as defined by Mr. Darzern and Mr. 
ForpNey, und I will not join with them in maintaining their 
kind of protection. [Applause on the Democratie side.! I 
am sorry that I must differ with my friends from the Middle 
West, but in my judgment the consistent thing for us to do 
is not to rally round these gentlemen whose brand of protec- 
tion we were so recently repudiating, but that instead we 
should stand with the President of the United States in this 
matter; because he is right and I am sure no Republican Presi- 
deut ever did, and no Republican President ever will propose 
a measure to the Congress of the United States that is an 
abandonment of the policy of protecuon: [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. MADISON. No; I have only five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MADISON. Illness prevented me from being here and 
discussing this bill as I wished and showing as best I could that 
this bill would not, as has been represented, be detrimental but 
beneficial to the agricultural classes of the Middle West. I have 
only five minutes now to discuss my amendment, and can not 
yield for interruptions. You gentlemen on the other side admit 
that your so-called“ farmers’ free-list“ bill is not to become a 
law. You say it will be defeated in the Senate. Why are you 
passing it? In order that it may go to the Senate and be de- 
feated—in order that you may cry that it was defeated by a Re- 
publican Senate? That is playing politics. That is not rising 
to the high standard to which you as a responsible party ought 
to rise, and when you are offered the opportunity to give the 
people of this country free lumber, as you can in this bill, and 
you refuse to do it, and pass through this House a bill including 
free lumber that you know will not pass the Senate, you are 
absolutely convicting yourselves in the eyes of the American 
people of the fault of inconsistency when you say you want to 
give them free lumber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADISON, I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Regular order! 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama renews the 
request that the gentleman from Kansas may proceed for two 
minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADISON. My amendment is only the first of a num- 
ber that I propose to offer. If you are honest in your desire for 
complete free lumber I feel sure you will yote this amendment 
through, and it will be the first one along the line of giving free 
lumber to the American people from Canada, a country that 
ranks third among the countries of the world in the quantity of 
its mature marketable timber. 

Gentlemen, this bill is going to the other end of this Capitol, 
and the Senate of the United States will make the bill. As in 
the historic summer of 1909 this House will hurry through the 
bills it is now considering, send them to the Senate, and abdi- 
cate the responsibilities and duties placed upon it by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The time will come when the repre- 
sentatives of the people of this country in this House will 
institute a contest to restore to the House the fundamental rights 
and privileges of the House. And I say, let it begin now and in 
the making of this bill. Let us assert our rights under the 
Constitution to originate bills to raise revenue, and let us make 
the bill as the gentlemen on the other side would make it, at 
least as to lumber, if they expressed their own desires. Why, 
nine out of every ten of you on the other side are in favor of 
free lumber, and yet you say your free-list bill will not go 
through, that this bill will go over to the Senate, and that the 
Senate will do with it as it pleases; and I say to you that, in 
all human probability, when it comes back here no man will 
recognize it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have a sincere regard 
for the gentleman from Kansas who has just taken his seat, 
but through some misapprehension or misconception he has 
made a statement that I must challenge. He states that we 
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propose to pass a bill through this House with the statement 
that we do not recognize that it has a chance to become a law. 
I deny that proposition. I tell you, sir, that the free-list bill 
that we have introduced in this House and propose to pass will 
become a law [applause on the Democratic side] or the men 
who sit in the United States Senate on the Republican side 
will vacate many a seat, and the President of the United States, 
if he does not sign it, will never be heard of again in the po- 
litical history of this country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side]. 

Mr. MADISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MADISON. Was the gentleman in the House and did 
he hear the statement of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but I thought the gentleman's 
statement was facetious, 

Mr. MADISON. Never was the gentleman from New York 


more serious. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I will say to the gentleman that 
the bill puts on the free list agricultural implements, fencing 
wire, and salt and free lumber for your northern farmers. It 
puts on the free list free cotton bagging and free hides for 
the southern farmer. It puts on the free list free meat, free 
bread, and free salt for the people who live in the cities and 
who are crying for chenper food products to reduce the cost of 
living. I say to you that when that bill arrives in the United 
States Senate if it is not acted upon, there will be a judgment 
day in the Republican side of the Senate, and if the President 
does not sign it, there will be a judgment day at the White 
House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman says that the farmers’ free- 
list bill puts salt on the free list for the northern farmer, I 
live in a northern State and I can purchase a ton of salt for 
75 cents in my home city. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That does not controvert the state- 
ment I made. 

Mr. FORDNEY. A ton of salt will last you 100 years. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman probably lives near a 
salt mine. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman spoke of a judgment day. 
I want to ask if that side is not a little more anxious for a 
judgment day than it is for legislation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all; if there has been a Con- 
gress that has met in two decades that has shown itself willing 
to pass remedial legislation, not partisan legislation but reme- 
dial legislation in the interest of the people, this Congress has 
done so. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, 
I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

12101 DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The gentleman has just sald that 
he is desirous to pass remedial legislation and one of the 
items is free salt. I agree with him that that is proper, but is 
that other great necessity, sugar, on the free list? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD.. It is not. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. If not, why not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When we get to the sugar schedule we 
will legislate as to that matter, but it carries $60,000,000 reye- 
nue, or thereabouts, and we can not abandon $60,000,000 to 
run the Government until we provide something to take its 
place. [Applause.] 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment. Gentlemen of the House, I do not 
desire to unnecessarily weary you. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
men on that side of the House will not be so tumultuous as 
they are now when they are put up against a proposition of vot- 
ing on the real merits of the questions which are here before 
us to-day. Having occupied no time in general debate and 
being in favor of the amendment which 25 colleague says he 
intends to offer on the subject of lumber, I want to avail my- 
self of a few minutes to express my views on the amendments 
to this bill. 

Gentlemen of the House, I desire to assure you, and I hope you 
will believe me in that much, that I do so with the same good 
faith which has been expressed by my colleague. I believe that 
if you would avail yourself of your constitutional rights to 
write this bill here, you would write a bill which would give 
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justice to every American citizen under the flag, and which 
would give due credit to President Taft and his administration 
for negotiating this pact, which would preserve every jot and 
tittle of it as it was negotiated and would at the same time 
write into the policy of our Nation true reciprocity with our 
neighbor upon the north, and extend northward from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the frozen zones of the Hudson the great zollverein 


= American trade which now exists in the Republic. [Ap- 
Plaus. ] 4 

Mr. Chairman, you can not mention reciprocity with Canada 
in that part of this country west of the Allegheny Mountains 
unless you bring to mind immediately two things, and they are 
free lumber and free wheat. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, by insisting on this bill without amendment, give 
us free wheat but deny us free lumber. They say to us that 
they proposé to put lumber on the free list, but in the same 
breath tell us they do not believe that bill will become a law. 
In other words, gentlemen, you say to us you have the courage 
to assail “the best tariff law ever made“ 1 believe I quote 
correctly—in the House of its patron saint and defender and 
expect to succeed. Not only that, but I doubt whether you will 
find Brutuses enough, Democratic Brutuses, who will be will- 
ing to stab their Cæsar in the halls of the Senate. These are 
things upon which you will be doubted by the American people, 
and I say to you that if you are in favor now of free lumber 
and giving the western farmer a squaré deal you will yote for 
the propositions advocated by my colleague from Kansas [Mr. 
Mapisonx]. . 

We are urged to vote for reciprocal relations with Canada on 
the grounds that our neighbors on the north are of the same 
blood, Hive under the same system of laws, and have the same 
industrial and commercial customs we hare; but, sir, there can 
be but one reciprocity, founded on justice between two such 
peoples, and that is the reciprocity of free trade between those 
peoples. I am ready to vote for that. But even then it would 
be necessary to have a readjustment of other rates, tariff rates 
with which Canada has no concern, in order to do justice to 
farmers and others who have built up their businesses under 
the promise of the present tariff duties. 

I am one of those who believe the danger which will come to 
the farmer under this bill has been greatly exaggerated, but 
this much must be admitted: The new policy, if adopted, means 
a readjustment of prices and investments, and consequent losses 
for the farmer. What do you offer as a compensation for these 
losses? No reduction in the tariff of any consequence from 
the same country on the things he buys, and free competition 
with a farmer living under the preferential tariffs granted by 
England to Canada. 

In order to give you a Canadian view of the concessions made 
by this bill to the farmers on our side of the line, I desire to 
read a paragraph from Albert R. Carmen, a noted writer, of 
Montreal, in the National Review of last month. He says, 
speaking of the Canadian commissioners: 

They were life-long leaders of the “ school!“ which held tenaciously 
that some sort of a reciprocity between Canada and the United States 
ought to be possible and profitable without political menace. One of the 
first doctrines of this school“ has always been that we should strive 
to get free access for our farm products into the American market, and 
a companion for this has always been that we should get “free fish” 
for “free fishing.” For the aforesaid free trade in farm products this 
school“ has usually been willing to grant some concessions on manu- 
factured goods. With these points in their minds our ministers went to 
Mf coon daca they were offered free trade in farm 1 Without any 
1 of on manufactured goods and free fish” without 

We can imagine them—with their eyes solely on the business side of 
the subject—hardly able to believe their own good fortune. 

The duties which these gentlemen insist shall follow the so- 
called Canadian pact give the American farmer only the same 
relief which the Canadian commissioners gaye to us; they insist 
that they shall be the same; they amount to nothing to speak of. 

If the Senate amends the bill, as I fully expect it to do, giv- 
ing the West some measure of compensation for what you take 
away by this bill, or if you will write into it Mr. MADISON'S 
amendments and treat the Lumber Trust, the Steel Trust, and 
Harvester Trust as you treat the American farmer, I will vote 
for the bill, but I will not vote to take all away from the farmer 
and to take none of the high protective duties away from the 
trusts. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to elabo- 
rate npon this question. To my mind, Members of this House 
ha ve been so thorough in their investigation and so lucid in their 
expositions that, after having listened with attention to the de- 
bate, I find myself restricted to very narrow limits, lest I annoy 
you with useless repetition. 

Among other things that have impressed me is the non- 
partisan manner of the debate, which demonstrates that the 
gentlemen here present are true to the trust imposed in them 
by thelr constituents, that they have the promotion of the best 


interests of the Nation as a whole at heart, and are here to 
enact legislation that will prove in their judgment the grentest 
good to the greatest number. However, it is only natural that 
some should differ in their conclusions regarding this measure, 
as it has a peculiar bearing upon the industries of every State 
of the Nation. Therefore, after weighing the merits of this 
bill, by which it must necessarily rise or fall, I have, after due 
study, taken the liberty to anticipate its probable effect upon 
the Nation at large and inevitably came to the conclusion that 
the enactment of reciprocity with Canada will prove of in- 
estimable good and benefit. 

An argument advanced by those who are opposed, and one 
upon which they have laid much pressure, may be stated briefly 
in this manner: That the barrier between Canada and the 
United States withdrawn, the large yield and extensive produc- 
tion of wheat in western Canada would prove a very formi- 
dable competitor with the production of wheat in the United 
States. Now, if I understand the arguments of the gentlemen 
from Minnesota correctly, they haye maintained that the price 
of grain at Minneapolis is usually higher than the market prices 
of the world, transportation charges being considered. Now, 
usually there is a reason, and when we examine this proposition 
we find there is a very satisfactory explanation underlying this 
condition, 

Ex-Goy. Lind, of Minnesota, while a Member of this House 
from that State, who has rendered great service to his State 
and to the Nation by his usefulness and statesmanship, speak- 
ing on tariff revision and Canadian reciprocity, stated on this 
floor, December 14, 1903, that: 

I speak to my colleagues from the Northwest with full assurance 
that they will not deny the statement that the one factor that has 
contributed the most to make Minneapolis great is the development of 
her milling industries—through the development of that magnificent 
industry, the greatest in the world, and through the ener, und fore- 
epee 5 5 earlier business men, Charles Pillsbury and others, living 
an: ead, 

Minneapolis has become the greatest primary wheat market in the 
world, It makes every bushel of wheat raised in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas worth 2 to cents a bushel more than it would be if our 
section were dependent upon Beta or any other eastern point. 
Some of us know what has made ilwaukee famous. [Laughter.] 
All of us know what has made Minneapolis famous—* Pillsbury’s Best.“ 
To maintain the standard of that magnificent bread and of all of our 
flour our mills must have a certain proportion of hard wheat; and, let 
me tell you . that wheat ralsed in Iowa and southern 
Minnesota and South Dakota is deteriorating somewhat from year to 
year, both in quantity and quality. 

. 


s s . . > > 

What has made Minneapolis flour great? What has given it a world- 
wide market? Is it not its superior quality and the faithful mainte- 
nance of that quality? But to maintain that standard we must have 
the stronger wheat, that wheat rich in gluten, which comes now only 
from the prairies of the Dakotas and from the northern part of our 
State, aid. in decreasing amount, but which we must obtain from 
Manitoba and from the other Canadian Provinces in the future. 

If for possible present temporary gain you think that our millers 
should be prohibited from maintaining the quality of their goods and 
maintaining their world-wide market, where will your farmer neigh- 
bors and mine land when“ Pillsbury’s Best“ has ceased to stand for 
what it now stands? You know, as I know, that our local wheat com- 
mands the price that it does only because our milis can as yet obtain 
enough of the stronger northern wheat to mix with it. 

From this it may be inferred that the gentlemen from Min- 
nesota who oppose this bill by reading the speech of the great 
son of Minnesota would be enlightened regarding the causes 
which produce the above-mentioned effect. In my own city of 
Omaha we have been laboring earnestly for several years and 
have established a great grain market. We have also gone into 
the milling business. Our winter wheat of Nebraska is rich 
and splendid in quality, and a large amount is shipped annually 
to Minneapolis to be mixed with the hard wheats of that vi- 
cinity in order that it may be made into a superior selling grade 
of white flour. z 

In the daily press of my city this week an important news 
item states that a large railroad project, on account of the 
belief that reciprocity with Canada will be enacted, with ample 
capital, has been formed to construct a railway north and 
soutk through Nebraska, the Dakotas, and into Canada. With 
the completion of this proposed railway the farmers of Ne- 
braska will be enabled to haye shipped in from Canada the 
hard wheats, and thus the milling industries of Nebraska and 
the Middle West will be benefited and saye the producers the 
necessity of paying the freight charge to the railroads to carry 
their wheat to Minneapolis, and instead of our farmers paying 
the freight the Canadians will ship to our mills and pay the 
freight. 

It has been stated here that the prices for wheat are fixed in 
Liverpool. This is substantially true. However, to be accurate, 
it must be stated that this rule is subject to the convenience of 
grain gambling kings of the great cities who drive the prices 
up and down to suit their purposes. But it is a fact that the 
price of wheat is fixed by the world’s supply. Every day there 
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is quoted in the grain markets the production or supply of wheat 
in the Argentine Republic, the supply in Europe, and the Black 
Sea ports. Therefore excepting in so far as local milling condi- 
tions in Minneapolis may have an effect locally the export 
supply of every wheat-producing nation is ruled by the demand 
at Liverpool. 

At South Omaha, Nebr., there exists the third largest stock 
market in the world. The cattle feeders of Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and adjoining States come to Omaha to purchase young 
cattle for their pastures and feed lots. With the barriers between 
the United States and Canada removed and the anticipated devel- 
opment of the railroad facilities, Canada will ship to our markets 
in the United States her stock—cattle and feeders—which will be 
bought by the cattle feeders of the corn-growing States and 
fattened for food purposes. 

Considerable emphasis has been laid on the importations of 
sheep, The corn-growing States of the Middle West can feed 
and fatten all the sheep Canada can raise without injuring the 
eattle-raising industry of the country. Especially so when we 
know that the total number of sheep imported by Canada in 
1909 was only 103,000, while at the South Omaha market as 
high as 67,000 have been marketed in a single day. This fact 
estublishes to a certainty that the importation of sheep from 
Canada will not prove disastrous. 

Some gentlemen have expressed concern over the effect this 
bill will have on flax production. As a young man in central 
and northern Towa I observed that flax was usually sown on 
virgin soil; that is, on land just broken by the plow. This was 
because the roots of the flax rotted the soil and made it fit for 
wheat the following year. But after the soll became sufficiently 
adapted no more flax was sown, as it was too severe on the soll. 
For the same reason, in the developed regions of the Dakotas, 
flax seeding was used to great advantage, and it is now used in 
western Canada for the preparation of similar soils for farm- 
ing purposes. Therefore, reciprocity with Canada will prove 
beneticial on account of the small amount of flax raised and the 
great amount needed in the United States. 

The illustrious gentleman from Illinois pointed out on the 
map of Canada in his inimitable way the direction of the heat 
Waves meandering around the southern edges of Hudson Bay 
and Mackenzie Basin. It seems that he evidently forgot to 
mention the cold waves that get busy in the neighborhood of 
Medicine Hat and Swift Current, in the wheat regions of 
Canada. Why, Mr. Chairman, in Nebraska when we look at 
the Government weather reports and see that the cold waves 
commence to do business at Medicine Hat we take it as a signal 
to drive our cattle and sheep to shelter and prepare ourselves 
for the coming ordeal. Medicine Hat is reputed as the most 
likely place from which a cold wave is likely to emanate, and 
when my friends from the Dakotas who oppose this bill hear 
that Medicine Hat has begun its deadly frost-biting work they 
hibernate or seek shelter, and often we do not hear from them 
for weeks. 

Another thing that strikes me as being a principle of equity 
and justice is that we should be fair to our friends, our neigh- 
bors, and our relatives who haye, with the courage character- 
istic of our people, crossed over into Canada to develop that 
country. And, Mr. Chairman, why should we not lend a help- 
ing hand to these large numbers of our brothers by means of 
this reciprocity with Canada, which without doubt will prove 
very 3 in securing their permanent success and pros- 
perity 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I have heard considerable 
about the effect the passage of this bill would have on different 
districts. Let me say that I represent one of the greatest 
manufacturing and agricultural districts of the Middle West, 
a district in which the cities of Omaha and South Omaha are 
located, whose census in 1910 totaled 124,096 and 26,000 people, 
respectively. Since coming to Washington I have not received 
a single protest from my district against this bill. Not a manu- 
facturer, jobber, or farmer has requested me to vote against it. 
To show you that my district, which is inhabited by an intelli- 
gent and enterprising people, has sufficient manufacturing, agri- 
culture, and so forth, to be interested, and to protest if they 
so desired, I will quote you a few statistics: 

Omaha during 1910 sold $132,262,000 worth of merchandise. 
The manufacturing products of Omaha and South Omaha 
amounted to $200,968,541. Our bank clearings were $842,000,000; 
real estate transfers, $15,273,455; our live stock receipts were 
6,152,451, divided into 1,223,533 head of cattle, 1,894,814 hogs, 
2,984,870 sheep, and 29,734 horses and mules, In South Omaha 
we packed 3,746,454 head of live stock, comprising 798,950 cattle, 
1,656,246 hogs, and 1,291,258 sheep. 

The grain receipts of Omaha were 43,607, 400 bushels, repre- 
senting 9,212,400 bushels of wheat, 23,494,200 bushels of corn, 
and 10,023,600 bushels of oats, 


We also have at Omaha one of the greatest butter markets 
in the world. 

These figures show that with reciprocity with Canada and the 
proper railroad facilities there is a strong possibility for still 
greater development of the resources throughout the Middle 
West. It is only right and just that we should send our sur- 
plus products into Canada and receive in exchange commodities 
which we can use to good adyantage. Thus the Great West 
will become an empire of richness whose greatness can not be 
estimated. 

The farming lands in my district, with these developments, 
are as fair and as productive as any under the sun. Our schools 
are of the best. My people are intelligent and are fully able 
to understand the value of reciprocal trade with their brethren 
who have gone to Canada to develop that country, and so at 
the close of this great debate, which has so fully covered all 
lines of thought, I do not agree, Mr. Chairman, with the gentle- 
man from Kansas that this is the proper time to place into the 
treaty any amendments, for reasons fully stated by the friends 
of the treaty. I am in favor of reciprocity, and I am in favor 
of this bill, but I am not in favor of defeating it by adding on 
any amendments here to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer one word that 
strikes particularly at the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mapison]. He moves to strike out line 24, 
which is a provision of 10 cents per thousand on lath. Now, 
with that section stricken out the old Payne tariff rate attaches 
of 20 cents a thousand, so the gentleman’s amendment is not 
worth consideration for even a moment. 

Mr. MADISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not yield. If the gentleman had moved 
to put lath on the free list, it might at least have been con- 
sistent, but as he offers to strike it out he accomplishes noth- 
ing and increases the rates from 10 cents, as provided in this 
pact, to 20 cents, as provided in the Payne bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen upon 
that side of the House seem to get all their consolation to-day 
from the misinterpretatlon of a statement made by me. The 
doubt as to whether the free-list bill would eventually become 
a law was not expressed or initiated by myself. The gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. Martin] and the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and other gentlemen on that side of 
the House offered amendments putting upon the free list cer- 
tain commodities, the products of the Dominion of Canada, 
because, they assured this side of the House, in that way 
alone could such articles be placed upon the free list. In the 
confidence, as they have been in the past and are now, of those 
directing the Republican Party, both in this House and in 
another House, they seem to have positive information that a 
free-list bill can not pass the present Republican Senate. When 
these gentlemen asked me if, in my opinion, the free-list bill 
was likely to pass and become a law, in view of the record of 
the Republican Party and in the face of the statements and 
the assertions made upon that side of the House, I expressed 
a doubt, and I said to them that unless some supernatural 
agency intervened it was very doubtful if the Republican Sen- 
ate would within the very near future act in any way for the 
relief of the people or the country. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. However the gentleman arrived at the opinion, 
whether it comes from this side of the House or not, would not 
the gentleman advise his side of the House to clinch it by put- 
ting it in this bill which is likely to become a law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at all; the gentleman and myself 
are in hearty agreement. We know that those who are pro- 
posing such amendments are not friends of the bill, but those 
who desire its defeat. Let me read from the controversy in- 
dulged in between the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mantin] and myself: 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I would say to the gentleman, Yes, I 
will vote for that bill— 


Referring to the free-list bill— 
but the gentleman may rest assured that it will not pass. 


And in view of the assertion made by the gentleman from 
South Dakota and his well-known and generally expressed 
views in favor of high-tariff rates, I could not withhold an 
expression of opinion that even at this time another branch of 
this Legislature had not awakened to the rising indignation of 
the American people, and that it would perhaps take another 
storm, the cleaning out of some other places, before the relief 
demanded by the people would be obtained from the Con- 
gress, Whatever lack of legislation there may be here in the 
interest of the people will not be due to the Democratie Party 
or to a Democratic House; it will rest upon the Republican 
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fae that body which is now controlled by a Republican 
majority. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted upon the pend- 
ing amendment. [Cries of “Regular order!”] The question is 
upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it, 

Upon a division (demanded by Mr. Mapison) there were— 
ayes 48, noes 140. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Shingles, 30 cents per 1,000. 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of enunciating this proposition. Frequent 
and unwarranted reference is being made to the position of this 
side of the House. No matter what might be the opinion of the 
gentleman from New York, or any other gentleman on this side, 
except the majority leader, his expression of opinion is only an 
expression for himself individually and does not in itself repre- 
sent the position and attitude of this side. When this side 
wishes to express an opinion it will do so through the gentleman 
from Alabama, the majority leader, Mr. UNDERWOOD. [Laughter 
and applause.) 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer. an amend- 
ment 

Mr. MANN. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that the Clerk 
has no right to read so that nobody can hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was endeavoring to obtain 
order. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The Clerk should cease reading while the Chair 
is endeayoring to obtain order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Order in the committee depends not so 
much upon the efforts of the Chair as upon the efforts of mem- 
bers of the committee. The Chair is endeavoring to obtain and 
keep order. 

Mr. MANN. We are not criticizing the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will not read during disorder. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. MALBY. For the purpose of making an inquiry with 
reference to what the Clerk has just read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MALBY. ‘The gentleman from Alabama has stated that 
we are not to be directed by what the gentleman from New 
York has said, but the gentleman from Alabama—— [Cries o 
“Regular order! “J : 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York is not in 
order. 

Mr. MALBY. Well, the Chair can not determine whether I 
am in order until I have made my inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. MALBY. I move to strike out the last paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I ask to have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, strike out line 25. 


Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, I am not so particular how it 
may read here as how it will read to the country. The gentle- 
man from Alabama suggests we are not following the lead of 
ad colleague from New York, but of his colleague from Ala- 

ma. 

I am not so particular as to whom we are to follow as to 
ascertain exactly what we are to follow. I would like to haye 
my friend from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] state 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Marny] yicld to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]? 

Mr. MALBY. Not yet. I would like to make an inquiry. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman is not discussing the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ceed in order. 

Mr. MALBY. I always proceed in order if I get a chance to 
proceed. In order that the House may know and that the 
country may know the position of the majority in Congress 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
that the gentleman is not proceeding in order. 


The gentleman from New York will pro- 


Mr. MALBY (continuing). 
bama [Mr. Unpberwoop] in reference to this particular para- 
graph and amendments I proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of order that the gentleman is not discussing the amend- 


I ask the gentleman from Ala- 


ment. Under the rules pertaining to debate under the five- 
minute rule debate must be confined to the amendmeut or 
proposition before the committee. The gentleman will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. MALBY. I understand that. I am trying to do that, 
but my friend from Florida [Mr. Crank] does not seem willing 
to have me proceed. I was simply trying to ascertain from 
the authoritative leader of the House of Representatives 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I must insist that 
the gentleman is not proceeding in order. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. MALBY. Not until I have completed my interrogatory. 

Mr, HUGHES of New Jersey. Wil! the gentleman please state 
his amendment? 

Mr. MALBY. The Clerk will report it again if there is any 
question about it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask nuani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, I would like a little further 
time. I suppose this is not being taken out of my time. Now 
that we have the policy of the House of Representatives fairly 
well understood, I would like to inquire specifically of the 
genticman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] whether or not the 
Democratic Party is in favor of placing lumber on the free list. 
I would just like an answer to that inquiry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Democratic Party more than two years ago announced its posi- 
tion on that question in its platform, and the Members of Con- 
gress representing the Democratic Party are trying to carry 
out the platform. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, that is hardly a specific answer 
to my inquiry. I want to know—— 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is the best anyone can do 
with that kind of inquiry. 

Mr. MALBY. I want to know specifically, so that we may 
carry the answer home to the people of the United States who 
are not 

Mr. CLAYTON. Just swear the witness. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MALBY (continuing). In favor of free lumber. I want 
the Democratic Party through their authority, through the 
gentleman who represents them on the floor of this House, to 
state specifically whether they are in favor of free lumber 
or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman, in order 
that I may save time, that we have introduced a bill putting 
lumber on the free list. I am for it, and I am sure this side 
of the House is for it, and we expect to pass it within the next 
few days or weeks. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MALBY. I think, Mr. Chairman, that fairly answers 
my question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will present the gentleman with a 
copy of the bill if he has not seen it. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. MALBY. Oh, I haye seen the bill. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I am very much pleased, indeed, to receiye from such authori- 
tative source the fact that our friends on the other side are in 
favor of free lumber. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the Clerk has not 
been taking out of my time all of this loose talk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair timed the gentleman, and the 
gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for a couple of minutes more. 

Mr. ADATR. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, my recollection is thut the 
Clerk read line 25. Is not that true? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has read line 25. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out line 25. 
I understand the gentleman from New York IMr. Matrny] 
moved to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman from New York just made 
that motion to strike out line 25. 


The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understood the motion of 
the gentleman from New York, it was to strike out the last two 
words just read. If so, the motion of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Maprson] is in order. 

Mr. MADISON. I desire to move to strike ont the para- 
graph, but do not desire to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does anyone desire to be heard in oppo- 
sition to the amendment? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do, Mr. Chairman. I desire to be heard in 
opposition, simply for the purpose of putting these lumber ex- 
perts straight. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

J understand these gentlemen from Kansas are making these 
motions because they stand for free lumber. I understand also 
that the gentleman from New York made his motion because he 
stands for free lumber. 

Mr. MALBY. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He made his motion because he is op- 
posed to it. It seems they are making these motions for oppo- 
site reasons. [Laughter on the Democratie side.] : 

Mr. RAINEY. They make these motions because they do not 
know anything about the tariff on lumber. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

I want to explain the matter to them, so that they can square 
themselves with their constituents. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich bill laths are taxed 20 cents per 
thousand pieces. Under this bill laths are taxed only 10 cents 
per thousand pieces. And yet a while ago a gentleman from 
Kansas got up on the floor and moved to strike out line 24, and 
if hie had succeeded in his motion he would have doubled the 
tariff on laths and would have restored the 20 per cent rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraskn? 

Mr, RAINEY. I ean not yield. The pending motion, for 
which the gentleman from Kansas also stands, is to strike out 
Hine 25. Under the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill shingles were 
taxed 50 cents per thousand. Under this paragraph, which the 
gentleman proposes to strike out, they are taxed 30 cents per 
thousand, so that if the motion which the gentleman stands for 
prevails he would put back the Dingley rate, 50 cents per thou- 
sand, which is 20 cents more than they now are. 

Mr. MADISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADISON, Mr. Chairman, it seems the gentleman did 
not do me the kindness to listen to my remarks. Everybody 
else in the House understood what I said distinetly, which was 
that this is but one of a number of motions which I propose to 
make leading to the putting of lumber of every kind on the free 
list, and the Rxconp will show it. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman is proceeding in the opposite 
direction, and when he makes these motions he is increasing, if 
his motions prevail, the tariff on Iumber. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
understand, as I think the House does, that the gentleman from 
Kansas had in view the striking out of this paragraph here, 
and when we came to the free list putting it in there? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know what the gentleman had in 
view. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us be consistent. If we want to get free 
lumber, let us strike out the duty where the duty fs prescribed, 
and put it in the free list. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman’s time 
expired? If so, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MADISON. I want to say this, that the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris} understood me clearly, and I want the 
House to understand me. I haye this amendment already pre- 
pared and will offer it in due time when it is in order: 

After the word “ wharves,” In line 25, page 17, strike out the period 
and insert a comma and add the Words“ shingles, laths, fence posts, 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except 
boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of NMgnum-yitw, lancewood, 
ebony, box, te Scere at mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other 
cabinet wo 

That is, put on the free list all the Iumber that Canada pro- 
duces. I tried to make myself clear to the House. Of course 
in order to get all classes and kinds of Iumber from Canada 


on the free list it was necessary to strike out those paragraphs 


and then offer the amendment E have just read. E propose to 
offer it, but I shall have nothing further to say on this subject. 
It has been pretty well discussed, and I do not desire to take 
up the time of the House. We all understand the situation. 
The bill as it stands admits rough Iumber free and materially 
reduces the duty on manufactured lumber. That is a great 
deal, but I would make it absolutely free. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest this to the 
gentleman, in view of the impossibility of amending this bill, 
which he himself will admit, which I believe he did admit a 
while ago—— 

Mr. MADISON. Oh, I did not. 

Mr. RAINEY. If he should succeed in carrying these amend- 
ments and then fail to get his free-list amendment in when we 
get to that, what position will the gentleman then occupy? He 
will have increased the tariff 100 per cent over the amount 
which this bill now proposes, = 

Mr. MADISON. I did not admit for one moment that this 
bill could not be amended. 

Mr. RAINEY. I thought the gentleman had found out by 
this time that it can not be amended. 

Mr. MADISON. I said that this House ought to amend it, 
and that in all probability it will be amended in important 
particulars in another body. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentieman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. MADISON. Yes; if my time has not expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If it is improbable that the Senate would 
pass the proposed free list, does not the gentleman think it 
would be equally unlikely that the Senate would pass this bill 
if articles on the proposed free list were incorporated in it? 

Mr. MADISON. I do not know. I know that when the op- 
portunity is presented to me to do my duty, I ought to do it 
without regard to what other men may do about it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. ‘That is what we are going to do with the 
free list. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 


to do. 

Mr. MADISON. That is the privilege of the gentlemen. I 
haye no quarrel with them as to what they are about to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MALBY]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move, on page 7, line 25, to 
strike out 30 cents“ and insert “1 cent.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ree T, line 25, strike out “30 cents“ and insert in lieu thereof “1 
cent.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, considerable has been said 
back and forth here about what is going to happon to this bill 
and to the so-called free-list bill after they get through this 
House, I do not pretend to know what will happen to either 
one; but every man here knows, from what has been said, that 
there is considerable doubt about the free-list bill becoming a 
law. That doubt has been expressed on both sides. It is gen- 
erally conceded that this so-called reciprocity bill will become 
a law. Now, if we do not want to play politics, if we want to 
get results, then let us put onto the bill that everybody knows 
will become u law the legislation that we want. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. If we put that on, will the bill become a 


law? 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment will become a law if the bill 
becomes a law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the question. Will it become a law? 


That is what we are going 


Mr. NORRIS. Does the gentleman doubt that this bill will 
become a law? 
Mr. CLAYTON. No. 


Mr. NORRIS. Nobody doubts it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I beg the gentleman’s pardon 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the gentleman doubt that this bill will 
become a law? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think it will if it is not amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman wants free lumber. 
give it on this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. But if we put it into this bill, does the gen. 
tleman think this bill will become a law? 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, yes. I do not see why it will not be- 
come a law if we pass it, for then it will be in the bill, and the 
bill will become a law. 


Let us 
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Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from Nebraska is one of the 
keenest men in this House. Does he not know that an amend- 
ment to the bill will defeat the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. On the other hand, I do not believe any such 
proposition. In view of the high intelligence and wisdom of the 
gentlenien who have made that statement here, I can not under- 
stand why they should make a statement of that kind. 

The gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, speaking against the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas, said that it would increase the rates. I think 
we understand what the parliamentary procedure would have 
been had the gentleman's motion prevailed, and had it carried 
we would have put lumber on the free list. If we pass this 
amendment I have offered, or in the consideration of it the 
arguments made by these gentlemen against it do not prevail, 
it will reduce the tariff on lumber from the country that we 
want to get it reduced from, practically the only country on 
earth that would do us any Zood to get free lumber from. 

Now, then, if reducing duty on shingles from the Payne bill 
to the amount named in this bill—from 50 cents to 30 cents—is 
good, and we want free lumber and free shingles, let us reduce 
it from 30 cents to 1 cent. [Applause.] If you want free 
lumber, for God’s sake yote for it instead of trying to make 
political capital out of the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I have not taken the time 
of the House during this debate, and therefore I ask your in- 
dulgence for five minutes. The Democratic Party does not pre- 
sent this bill as its ideal of tariff legislation. It is by no means 
all that we desire. We present it, though, on account of the 
political situation in the country, the House being Democratic 
and the Senate being of the opposite political complexion, and 
with a Republican President, 

If we were playing politics, as some gentlemen have sug- 
gested during the progress of this debate that we were, we 
would present our tariff measure complete and as a whole and 
let the Republican Senate and President turn it down, so as 
to bring upon those branches of the Government the same just 
condemnation of the public that has already been yisited upon 
this branch, which has made so many absent seats on the Re- 
publican side of this Chamber. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

We are giving the people of the United States a half loaf, 
which is better than none. We are giving them now, so far as 
we have the power to give them anything, something that can 
pass both branches of this Legislature and be approved by the 
President of the United States. 

We can not shut our eyes to the fact that there is violent 
opposition, not only on this floor but at the opposite end of the 
Capitol, not only in this country but in another country that 
is affected by this reciprocal agreement, to its passage.. Some 
gentlemen have raised the question that the President had 
acted beyond his power in this matter. We say in answer to 
that that it is not a question of power, but a question of policy 
that is involved in this matter. No man on this side contends 
that the President of the United States has the power to at- 
tempt to originate tariff legislation, and no man on that side 
or on this side can truthfully say that he has attempted to 
do it in this case. He has simply suggested to the Congress of 
the United States that he has been able to secure an agreement 
with certain executive authorities of the Dominion of Canada 
by which the parties have agreed to recommend to the legisla- 
tive branches of both Governments laws to carry out this 
agreement for reciprocal reduction of tariff duties between the 
two countries. 

If the House passes this bill it will be legislating on its own 
initiative and in accordance with its own will entirely. So 
that when the Democratic majority in this Chamber stands by 
the President in this matter, when we say we will take this 
proposition as it comes to us from him unamended, we will 
take this agreement for lower tariff duties as recommended by 
the executiye departments of both countries, we also say we 
will not load it down with amendments, in this Chamber at 
least, where we have both the power and the responsibility. 
We will not give to the Republican Senate an excuse to kill it; 
we will not give to the opposition party in the Dominion of 
Canada a pretext to slay it. Therefore, although this legisla- 
tion is not perfect, although we favor free lumber and many 
more tariff reductions that can not be carried in this bill, which 
is intended to carry out a reciprocal agreement already nego- 
tiated, yet we will give the people of the United States a chance 
to get at least these tariff reductions on Canadian products, if it 
can be accomplished during the present session of Congress, 
without delay, and we will not play politics with it and load 
it down with amendments that might give its enemies at the 


other end of this Capitol an opportunity as well as an excuse 
to kill it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Norris) there were—ayes 46, noes 110. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, planed or finished on 
one side, 50 cents per 1,000 feet, board measure; planed or finished on 
one side and tongued and grooved, or planed or finished on two sides, 
75 cents per 1,000 feet, board measure; planed or finished on three sides, 
or planed and finished on two sides and tongued and grooved, $1.124 
per 1,000 feet, board measure; planed and finished on four sides, 81.50 
per 1,000 feet, board measure; and in estimating board measure under 
this schedule no deduction shall be made on board measure on account 
of planing, tonguing, and grooving. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, strike out lines 1 to 12, inclusive. 


Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, I have no further remarks to 
make about the matter. I have no desire to delay the House. 
There has been full expression of opinion in respect to it, and so 
far as I am concerned I have no further discussion to make. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of op- 
posing this amendment, because of the avowed purpose of its 
author to ultimately move to place lumber upon the free list. 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] stated that we 
want lumber upon the free list. I do not know to whom he re- 
ferred when he said “ we.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not refer to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. I hope not, but I beg to inform the gentle- 
man that there are a great many on this side of the House—— 

Mr. NORRIS. And a great many on the other side, too. 

Mr. LANGLEY (continuing). Who are protection Repub- 
lienus, and who do not want lumber on the free list; and I want 
to say that I am reliably informed that there are a good many 
gentlemen upon the other side of the House, too, who do not 
want lumber upon the free list. [Applause.] I believe that if 
gentlemen yoted untrammeled, voted their real sentiments—the 
way they actually feel about it—on that side as well as upon 
this side of the House, there would not be the ghost of a chance 
of this reciprocity treaty passing the House of Representatives. 
I claim the same right to stand for the local interests of my 
district as gentlemen on that side do for the local interests of 
theirs. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Not now. The wishes of the people inter- 
ested in the lumber industry in the mountains of Kentucky ap- 
peal to me just as much as do the wishes of those interested in 
the mien or peanut industries in North Carolina or the fish in- 
dustry in Massachusetts or in any other industry in any other 
section of the country that may be affected by this measure. 
I come from what is generally considered a Democratic district. 
Three times I have been elected on a platform favoring protec- 
tion to lumber. I am glad to have the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Unperwoop] state here to the House and to the country 
that the Democratic Party stands for free lumber now. A good 
many who opposed me for Congress contended that the Demo- 
cratic Party did not and would not. I was elected two years 
ago over a gentleman nominated by the Democratic Party who 
announced that he was not only in favor of protection to lumber, 
but that he was in favor of doubling the Republican rate of pro- 
tection upon it, and the rate then was higher than it is now— 
the Dingley rate being then in force. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Well, you ought to have defeated 
that kind of a man. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, I thought so, too, although he was not 
as bad as some of you are on this tariff question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY (continuing). And if all of the people in my 
district had believed what the gentleman from Alabama stated 
awhile ago, my majority last fall, notwithstanding the Demo- 
cratic landslide over the country, would have been 4,000 instead 
of 2,000, as it was. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield to gentle- 
men on either side of the House. I do not want to be dis- 
courteous to anybody, and especially to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts and my friend from New Jersey, but I have not the 
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time. The gentleman from Massachusetts says that he wants to 


help me by asking mea question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. He did not have anything on 
me. I wanted to do the same thing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am exceedingly obliged to 
my friend from New Jersey, who is always courteous to this 
side of the House, and also to my friend from Massachusetts, 
who seems to desire to help me, but I do not feel that I need 
any help. [Laughter.] The people of my district have commis- 
sioned me, Mr. Chairman, to yote against any proposition look- 
ing to the placing of lumber upon the free list, and I pro- 
pose to carry out their commission and cast my vote accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Chairman, the prosperity of the lumber industry involves 
a living for many a poor man and his family in my district, and 
I know that it means the same thing in many other States of 
this Union. It is the second or third greatest industry in the 
United States, involving millions and millions of dollars and the 
wages of thousands and thousands of men. If free lumber from 
Canada will depress the lumber industry, as I believe it will, 
then I am opposed to it; if it will not have that effect, then it 
will not help or hurt anybody, and the only result will be the 
presentation to Canada of that much revenue which would other- 
wise go into the Treasury of the United States to help bear the 
expenses of our Government; and all foreigners look alike to 
me when it comes to injuring our home markets by letting 
foreign products in. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Coal, bituminous, round and run of mine, including bituminous coal 
1 will not pass through a three-quarter inch screen, 45 cents 
per 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Because of the great demand for time on the Republican side 
of the House, I failed to secure an opportunity to discuss this 
measure during the general debate; and I shall not attempt any 
general discussion of the measure now under the five-minute 
rule. But I feel that it is due myself and due the farmers of 
my district that I repudiate the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCArL]. In closing the general de- 
bate in behalf of those Republicans who favor the measure he 
strongly intimated his belief that the farmers of the country, 
in opposing reciprocity with Canada, were not acting in good 
faith, were not expressing their own convictions, but were being 
made the cat’s-paw by the big interests. I hold no brief for 
the farmers of the country at large; but I can speak for the 
farmers of my district and for the farmers of Vermont. And 
so far as they are concerned, the insinuation of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is slanderous in the extreme. The farmers 
of Vermont are opposed to reciprocity because of their convic- 
tion that it is an utterly unfair discrimination against them 
and against the farmers of the country as a class. Let me read 
to you a letter written on the 20th of last January, before the 
details of the provisions of the agreement were generally known. 
The writer is one of the progressive farmers of my district, 
and the letter voices the convictions of the farmers of Vermont: 

Sr. ALBANS, VT., January 30, 1911. 
Hon. D. J. Foster, Washington, D. C. 


My Dean Mr. Foster: I believe that portion of your constituents 
Which is made up of the farmers of Vermont has a genuine cause for 
alarm in the prospect of the passage of the proposed reciprocity trea 
with Canada, and I would like to give you my reasons for this belief. 

I realize that in the just settlement of this tariff question there 
should be a patriotic consideration of the greatest good for the greatest 
number, but from the newspaper reports of this treaty we can see no 
just distribution of its burdens or its benefits. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Journal of Commerce says that the plan of the com- 
mission has been to select the commodities for reciprocity In such a 
way as to arouse the smallest amount of antagonism on either side of 
the border. I presume that it was in keeping with this policy that the 
articles which are on the proposan free list are, with the one exception 
of fish, made up of products of the farm. I am fully aware that 
the agricultural interests haye the least effective business organization 
of any Industry in the country, and for that reason they are the least 
prepared to offer effective resistance to any encroachment upon their 
rights, but_we can at least appeal to the sense of justice of the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States. 

As farmers we would not greatly object to free trade with Canada or 
to a reciprocal agreement which would enable us to benefit by the lower 
cost of many things which, as consumers, we could purchase in Can- 

„ because we realize that we would have little to fear from a free 
Interchange of commodities with a people having a standard of living 
and economic resources similar to our own, but we maintain that a 
treaty like the one proposed, which throws the whole burden upon agri- 
culture and gives no benefits in return, is manifestly: unfair. 

If the farmers of this country were unduly prosperous and were ac- 
eumulating large fortunes, we could see some piece in such a course, 
but I maintain that such is not the case. We invite the fullest investi- 
gation into the profits in farming, even where it is conducted in the 
most careful and scientific manner, with the full knowledge that the 
profits, after deducting labor, interest, and other fixed charges, would be 


very small in comparison with the profits in the manufacturing Indus- 
tries which you are asked to favor by this treaty. 

I ask you to consider the 55 ot American See for the past 
century. The inducements oTe: by the Federal Government for the 
— settlement of the new lands of the West, the invention of ma- 
chinery to till these lands and to harvest the crops grown upon them 
and the building of railroads to transport these crops to market all 
worked to cause a production of foodstuiffs far in excess of the demand. 
A system of farming based upon soil robbery resulted, and much of the 
time farm products were produced at a loss if labor and depletion of 
soll fertility had been taken Into account. Farmers became discour- 
aged, boys who could get away left the farms, and the business was 
considered a good one to Ret out of. All this time, when the prices of 
our farm products were determined by the surplus sold in free-trade 
markets, we were allowed a high protective tariff on foodstuffs. In the 
past few years a change has taken place. Population has increased so 
that ee has overtaken production and prices have Increased 
so that the farmer is able to get a living wage for his work and some 
interest on his investment. We have passed from the soil-robbery stage 
of our agriculture to the higher stage. which requires trained men who 
see the need of maintaining the fertility of the soll. 

The past 10 years of higher pence have witnessed the employment of 
more capital and better methods, and the farms have responded with a 
larger and surer production to meet the need of the increasing popula- 
tion, but the record so far but points the way to what the farms of this 
country may do by the employment of yet more capital and generally 
Improved methods. 

maintain that our experiment stations and good farmers In every 
State have demonstrated that the producing power of our farms may 
be made several times what It is now and that we can take care of our 
population for centuries to come. Now, to satisfy the demand of con- 
sumers for cheaper food, it is proposed to place upon us the burden of 
competition with millions of acres of cheap virgin soll. Out of every 
dollar that the consumer now pays for food we get but 35 cents, the 
other 65 cents going for transportation and distribution, and this 35 
cents is not now giving us more than a fair compensation for our work. 

We ask you to consider if it is wise to interrupt the development of 
our own agricultural resources, which has now been so well begun, while 
once more the process of soll robbery and profitless agriculture is car- 
ried on in a forelgn country. We farmers of Vermont have everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by this treaty, and we are expecting you to 
protect our interests. 

With kindest regards to you in every way, I am, 

Very truly, yours, E. L. Bryean. 


My colleague Mr. Pruutzr has handed me two letters ad- 
dressed to him, one of the 25th and one of the 26th of last 
January, by one of the leading farmers in his district, showing 
that when the news of the reciprocity agreement with Canada 
reached the Vermont farmers they did not wait to hear from 
the “ big interests,” but promptly sent in their protest. Let me 
read these letters: : 

WATERBURY, VT., January 25, 1911. 
Hon. Frank PLUMLEY, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I inclose clipping from yesterday’s Boston Globe, which 
leads me to ask you if 72 5 are earnestly looking after the interests of 
the farmers of Vermont in connection with reciprocity with Canada. 

This man GARDNER, and all other Massachusetts Representatives in 
Congress and such representatives outside of Congress, as the notorious 
Loss, are demanding an open market for Canadian farm products, but 
all their own interests must be 8 Not for 25 years, until 
within the last 3 or 4 years, have Vermont farm products returned the 
cost of production. 

No one seems to know what kind of a trade the President has made 
with the representatives of Canada, but I suppose we shall know after 
to-morrow, and I hope and believe that you will not fail the Vermont 
farmer, for he is going to need your best efforts now and in the next 
Congress as never before. 

Very respectfully, yours, GEORGE G. Grant. 


WATERBURY, VT., January 26, 1911. 
Hon. Frank PLUMLEY, Washington, D. O. 


Dean Sim: These people are more sensitive In their pockets than in 
their stomachs where their own pockets are affected, but they will be 
ust as insistent in their demand that they be fed at the expense of the 
Vermont farmer as they are in their demand for protection at the 
expense of all the people. 

We do not ask for free fish; we are willing they should hare all the 
protection they need. But we do ask for a square deal, and that we 
shall not be compelled to feed their mill hands on farm products that 
do not i the cost of production that they may thereby hire those 
same mill hands at a lower wage. 

Can — send me a copy of 

y, yours, 


e present tariff law? 


GEORGE G. GRANT. 

The farmers of Vermont do their own thinking. They carry 
their own convictions under their own hats. They know by 
reputation the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCALL]. 
They recognize his ability, his scholarship, his high standing in 
Congress and out of Congress. But they could remind him that 
two years ago, when we were attempting to revise the tariff, he 
was one of a small coterie of “elder statesmen” that stood like 
a stone wall to prevent such a reasonable downward revision 
of the tariff as the people of the country had reason to expect 
at the hands of the Republican Party. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Live animals: Cattle, horses and mules, swine, sheep, lambs, and all 
other live animals. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 5, page 16, strike out the word “sheep,” and, in line 6, the 
word “lambs.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, yesterday, you will 
remember, it was contended on the floor of this Chamber that 
this bill put all the products of the farmer on the free list 
except wool. I want to call the attention of the Members of 
this House to the fact that it puts wool to a large extent on 
the free list. There is nothing to prevent sheepmen in Canada 
driving any number of sheep over the line before shearing time 
and after shearing drive them back again into Canada. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] That is all right, gentle- 
men, you laugh, and you simply laugh because you do not 
understand the conditions. 

A MEMBER. Tell us about them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to say that for 2,000 miles along 
the border sheep are run in bands from 1,000 to 5,000 head. 
There is nothing in the world to hinder the sheepman from 
running the sheep a hundred miles. He can drive down into the 
United States by slow stages to James Hill's railroad, shear 
them there, and take his time and drive them back again into 
Canada. You fellows laugh at this, but it is simply because 
you do not understand the conditions. That means the market- 
ing of millions of pounds of wool from Canada that loses to the 
Government of the United States from 11 to 12 cents per 
pound duty. I simply wanted to call attention to this. You will 
not pay any attention to it, but the people of the United States 
will pay attention to it. [Laughter and cries of Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “cattle” in line 5, page 16, the following: 
“Except cattle fattened for slaughter.” 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to consume 
the time of the House in discussing the merits of this ameud- 
ment. I want to call attention, however, to this fact, that when 
the convention between the Governments of Canada and France 
but a few years ago was negotiated by the representatives 
of their respective countries, the Senate of France refused 
to concur in it unless an amendment such as this was first 
incorporated. 

And Canada acceded to it. Here is a precedent that we can 
amend this treaty; here is a precedent, in substance, where 
Canada has acceded to a similar amendment by another coun- 
try. And while I do not expect this amendment will prevail 
here to-day, in view of the caucus action of the majority of 
this House, I want the Recorp to show, and I want the issue 
to be clearly presented, whether the people of this country, 
through their Representatives in this House or through their 
other responsible oflicials, are less concerned in the protection 
of the farming interests of this country than was the Govern- 
ment of France for the farming interests of France. I want 
the Recorp to show whether you gentlemen upon that side of 
the Hall are less in sympathy with our farmers than were the 
representatives of the French people in their Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PICKETT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 6, on page 16, after the word “animals,” insert the following: 
“Fresh meats: Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other fresh or 
refrigerated meats; bacon and ham; meats of all kinds, dried, smoked, 
salted, in brine, or prepared or preserved in any manner; canned 
meats; extract of meat; lard and compounds thereof; and tallow. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I think the record of this 
afternoon’s proceedings should show that when the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Lonaworty] a short time ago made certain ob- 
jections to placing these articles upon the free list he made 
one which was applauded upon the other side of the House, 
which was that to place these articles upon the free list in this 
bill would conflict with the favored-nation clause in our treaty. 
And yet, although they approved that sentiment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortu], they say that in three or four 
days they are going to pass a bill through this House placing 
these articles, all of them, upon the free list for the entire 
world. How do you reconcile that statement? Only in one 


way—that it is still your hope that that free-list bill that you pro- 
pose will never become a law, und you are opposed to these 
amendments to this bill because you know if they are adopted 
in this bill they will become a law. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] a short time 
ago said this would mean the defeat of the bill, but gave no 
reasons for it. How will it mean the defeat of the bill? Where 
will it be defeated? In the Senate? The Senate will have an 
opportunity to amend it, striking these out, if they desire to do 
so. Will it be vetoed by the Presideut? Remember that the 
President, in his message transmitting this agreement to Con- 
gress, stated that in his judgment there was no difference in 
the cost of production between this country and Canada, either 
in agricultural products or manufactured products. With that 
statement upon record, is President Taft going to veto this 
bill if we place these articles upon the free list, where he has 
said there is no difference in the cost of production between this 
country and Canada? No, gentlemen upon the other side of the 
House, you have got to find some further excuse than you have 
yet given for defeating these amendments. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, right here and right now I 
believe that we ought to keep the record straight and to make 
it right. It is hard for me to believe that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who last addressed the House, and 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Maprson] can not see what seems so clear, 
They talk about sincerity, and they insist so earnestly upon 
their amendments that I must give them credit for their sin- 
cerity, but they certainly know If we inject in this bill items of 
free imports in favor of Canada, that under our treaties with 
other nations, the fayored-nation clause will make the items 
we put on the free list in this bill entitled to the free admis- 
sion from every country, because every other nation will insist, 
and properly, that under our treaties with them they are entitled 
to the same rates accorded freely to Canada. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Not yet. Knowing, then, that anyone who will 
yote conscientiously and honestly for the admission of one of 
these items into the free list in this bill will likewise vote for 


the same item in our free-list bill, and that those who are op- 


posed to our general free-list bill will vote against this bill with 
these amendments in it—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. HARDY. Not yet. I say, Mr. Chairman, they must 
know that to load this measure down with these additional items, 
making this bill, as I have explained, a free-list bill with all 
the world, under the favored-nation clause of our various 
treaties, we will give every man who is at heart opposed to this 
measure in the Senate a club with which to put it to death; and 
they must know this. Knowing that—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the Senate will not haye an opportunity, if it chooses, to strike 
out all of these amendments? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly it will; but, on the other hand, the 
Senate will also have an opportunity to vote on this measure as 
it comes from the House and, by these very amendments the 
gentleman is now insisting on, an excuse to kill it. 

Now, the gentleman knows that if the Senate should really 
have a majority in favor of these items that he proposes on 
the free list, they can put them onto this bill and pass it in the 
Senate. I believe if they could ever get them onto this bill 
and pass the bill through the Senate we might vote on it here, 
and we would vote for it unhesitatingly if you will assure us 
that your President will not veto it. We will vote for every 
free item here that comes from the Senate. But we will not 
load the bill down here so that the Senate will kill it, and we 
will not give a chance to the President for vetoing it by load- 
ing it down at all. We will give the President his bill just as 
he has asked it and we will make the Republican Senate swal- 
low it or repudiate their own President. [Cries of * Vote!” 
u Vote ! s 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARDY. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman whether he 
thinks he has got a better opportunity to get his free list 
through in a separate bill or on this bill, so far as the action 
of the President is concerned? 

Mr. HARDY. I am glad the gentleman asked that question. 
I feel sure we will get what is in this bill if you do not kill 
it by amendments. I feel sure that if we pass this bill just as 
it is the Senate will pass it; and, as expressed in the Demo- 
cratic caucus the other night, I believe if we get this bill 
through and place it on the statute books and then pass our 
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general free-list bill in the House and put it up to the Senate, 
that neither the Republican Senate nor the Republican Presi- 
dent will have the nerve to veto it. Pass this bill as it is and 
I believe we will get both this bill and our free-list bill. Put 
these amendments on this bill and we will get nothing. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side and cries of “ Vote!” “Vote! “ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wheat, rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat, dried peas and beans, edible. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all of lines 8 and 9, page 16, providing for 
placing wheat, rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat, dried peas and beans, 
edible, upon the free list. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, in support of that amend- 
ment, I would refer to what I have already said, that we are 
not granting to the consumer a reduction in the cost of living, 
because we maintain an almost similar duty under the terms 
of this bill to that which is placed on the manufactured com- 
modities in the Payne tariff bill. I maintain that it is unjust 
to the producer to remove the duty from his raw material and 
to retain the duties upon the manufactured products, and that 
the argument for cheaper food is delusive to the consumer, be- 
cause he will need to pay the price of the commodity in its 
manufactured state, and not as it is when it comes from the 
farmer. For that reason I offer this amendment. [Cries of 
“Vote!” “ Vote! “1 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fresh vegetables: Potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, turnips, onions, 
cabbages, and all other vegetables in their natural state. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 16, line 12, strike out the item“ potatoes.” 

Mr. EDWARDS. What kind of potatoes, sweet or otherwise? 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment for .the 
reason that there are various sections in the Northern States 
where the only crop of the farmer is potatoes, and I measure 
my words when I say this; and because of the further fact 
that northeastern Canada can raise enough potatoes to feed 
the world. It is a well-known fact to those who have inyesti- 
gated the subject that we can not compete with the Canadian 
furmers to-day, when they pay 25 cents a bushel on every 
bushel of potatoes that they bring into this country, and so 
how can we hope to compete, with potatoes on the free list? I 
make this motion because I believe that the farmers who are 
engaged in raising potatoes are entitled to have their interests 
protected, at least to the extent of some one offering here an 
amendment in their behalf. [Cries of “Vote!” “Vote! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Korr]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fresh fruits: Apples, pears, peaches, grapes, berries, and all other 
edible fruits in their natural state, except lemons, oranges, limes, grape- 
fruit, shaddocks, pomelos, and pincapples. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
un amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 16, strike out the word “except” and strike out lines 
17 and 18. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, there are 
several legislative curiosities in this so-called reciprocity agree- 
ment. This is one of them. In the provision regarding the 
admission of fresh fruit from the United States, on page 20, all 
fresh fruits grown in the United States are admitted free of 
duty into the Dominion of Canada; but when we come to the 
subject of the admission of fresh fruit from the Dominion of 
Canada into the United States, in line 16, page 16, this re- 
markable exception is made: 

Except lemons, oranges, limes, grapefruit, shaddocks, pomelos, and 
pineapples, 
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That was not done by accident, Mr. Chairman. The reci- 
procity treaty of 1854 was evidently before these commissioners 
and our so-called agents when this pact was making; yet they 
deliberately added this exception, giving protection against the 
Dominion of Canada for the fruits grown in our Southern 
States. After taking good care of the peanut industry of North 
Carolina, then, for fear that up on the Mackenzie River or 
somewhere along the Pacific coast of Canada there might be 
grown some semitropical fruits like oranges and lemons, they 
put in this provision. They have taken away from the north- 
ern fruit grower all protection against the fruits grown imme- 
diately across the line in Canada. They deny to the northern 
farmer the benefit of whatever southern fruits might be 
brought in from Canada to insure full protection in the South. 
It is one of the legislative absurdities of the bill which I com- 
mend to our Democratic brethren. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, and fresh milk and cream: Provided, 
That cans actually used in the transportation of milk or cream may be 
passed back and forth between the two countries free of duty, under 
such regulations as the respective Governments may prescribe. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out lines 21 to 25, inclusive, on page 16, 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, as the committee knows, 
these lines have special reference to butter, cheese, fresh milk, 
and cream. At the present time we have a duty on butter of 
6 cents a pound. Notwithstanding that protection we imported 
butter from Canada last year to the amount, I believe, of some- 
thing like 1,000,000 pounds, and after it had paid this duty of 
6 cents per pound it competed with the butter produced by the 
American farmer on this side of the line. I shall not prolong 
this debate, but in justice again to the American farmer, I offer 
this amendment and trust it may prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, I had an amendment prepared similar to that 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho taking dairy products 
from the free list. If there is any one branch of the great farm- 
ing industry that is affected more than all others by this reci- 
procity agreement, it is the dairy industry. If there is any 
one thing that the Canadians can do better than anything else, 
it is to produce butter and cheese. Canada is one of the great- 
est producers of cheese in all the world. She has been produc- 
ing it for many, many years, while the dairy industry in this 
country as we now know it is of comparatively recent origin. 
Twenty years ago there was no dairying as we speak of it to- 
day. Of course every farmer made butter and cheese on his 
farm, but there was no modern dairying as we know it to-day. 

Since that time, by virtue of dairy instructions in our State 
universities and agricultural schools, and the scientific study 
of soils and grasses, the farmers in the Northwestern States 
haye been able to deyelop a great industry. 

The great dairy countries of the world, Mr. Chairman, are 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Norway, and Russia. Many years 
ago expert cheese makers and butter makers from most of these 
countries settled in Canada, and there they have developed this 
great industry. Only in recent years have we developed it in 
this country, and thereby we have added hundreds of millions 
of dollars to our wealth. We have been enabled to take farms 
in the rough country where nothing could be produced and by 
grazing them haye developed great dairies. 

Now, this last year there was exported by all countries that 
export cheese a total amount of 485,000,000 pounds, of which 
Canada exported 172,000,000 pounds, over one-third, while the 
United States exported but 10,000,000 pounds. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, the proposition is to throw open our markets to 172,000,000 
pounds of Canadian cheese, to say nothing of the 6,000,000 
pounds of butter which she also yearly exports, as compared to 
9,000,000 pounds exported by us. 

A great deal has been said as to the difference in the cost of 
cheese, or the price of cheese and butter in Canada and here. 

In order to remove all doubt I went to the Library yesterday 
and went through the files of the Toronto Grocer, one of the 
lending dairy papers in Canada, and took the quotations on the 
28th of every month, and took the same prices in Elgin for 
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butter and Chicago for cheese for that day. I will read you the 
results. Take butter: 


Average price of creamcry butter for the ycar 1909, in Elgin and Toronto. 


Elgin. Toronto. 


Cents. 
255 
21 


Bes BeB N 


On cheese the price differed from 2 to 4 cents a pound every 
single month in the year 1909, which is the last year for which 
we haye the figures. The following shows the prices in detail: 


Average price of full cream cheese for the year 1000 in Chicago and 
Toronto. 


Chicago. | Toronto. 


If this agreement is adopted it will destroy these great in- 
dustries. It is said that he is a coward who will not turn 
back when first he discovers that he is wrong. We are likewise 
cowards if we perpetrate this injustice upon a great industry 
of our country, an injustice so great that it will paralyze the 
industry. 

When we throw open our markets to the 170,000,000 pounds 
of cheese and 6,000,000 pounds of butter which Canada annually 
exports we are saying to our dairymen, “You must make up 
your minds to take from 5 to 7 cents per pound less for your 
butter and 2 to 4 cents per pound less for your cheese than 
heretofore.” This will practically ruin these producers. Is 
this just? Has the Republican Party ceased to be the party of 
protection? When did you, who are classed as Republicans, 
cease to believe in the theory of protection as promulgated in 
our last party platform? We pledged to the American manu- 
facturer and the American farmer a protective tariff equaling 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad. We, who are classed as progressives, ask no greater 
protection than this, but we insist that we are entitled to that 
amount. Now you propose to throw this doctrine to the winds, 
and without even attempting to ascertain the cost of production 
at home and abroad you say to the farmer, Tou must meet 
your competitor in our home markets whether you can produce 
as cheaply as he or not.“ In the preliminary report filed by the 
Tariff Board it is shown conclusively that the American dairy- 
man can not produce a pound of butter or a pound of cheese as 
cheaply as his Canadian brother, but you ignore this. Whether 
it wrongs the farmers or not, you pay no attention to the fact 
that thousands of farms through Wisconsin and Minnesota can 
be made profitable by dairying when they could not be made 
profitable in any other way. 

In the name of the dairymen of this country I protest against 
such action. I realize that the Democratic Party is going to 
put this through, assisted by a few Republicans, and it is folly 
for me to offer any amendments in behalf of these dairymen. 
Be that as it may, I should feel derelict in my duty if I did 
not voice their protests in as positive language as I can com- 
mand. Again, I wish to protest in behalf of the thousands of 
firesides in our dairy States against this injustice. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Eggs of barnyard fow), in the shell. 

Mr. LANGLEY. On page 17, line 1, I move to strike out the 
paragraph, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 17, line 1, strike out the paragraph. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do this for the purpose of 
putting myself on record in opposition to this provision. The 
egg industry is an important one in my district, as well as in 
other agricultural sections of the country. A great many eggs 
are already imported from Canada under the present tariff rate. 
It will necessarily follow, if they are placed upon the free list, 
that a much larger number will be imported, and, according to 
the law of supply and demand, this will necessarily reduce the 
egg market in this country; and on behalf of the farmers who 
will be injured by this provision I have offered this amendment, 
although I know from what has occurred here this afternoon 
that it is fruitless for me to offer it, because I already hear the 
machinery of the steam roller starting up, and the gentleman 
in charge of it is becoming impatient to roll it over this amend- 
ae as he has over all others of a like character that have been 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Seeds: Flaxseed or linseed, cotton seed, and other oll seeds; grass 
seed, Including timothy and clover seed; garden, field, and other seed 
not herein otherwise provided for, when in packages weighing over 
1 pound each (not including flower seed). 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 17, strike out all of lines 4, 5, G, 7, and 8. 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, flaxseed is a product of the 
Northwest. When ground is broken up in a new country that 
is the first crop that is raised. It is the poor man’s crop. This 
industry has grown in this northwest country and the duty 
should be left on flaxseed to protect and to help the new settlers. 
I hope my motion may prevail, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fish of all kinds, fresh, frozen, packed in ice, salt or preseryed 
in any form, except sardines and other fish preserved in oil; and 

of all kinds, including oysters, lobsters, and clams in any 
state, fresh or packed, and coverings of the foregoing. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I moye to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Beginning on line 9, page 17, strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Seal, herring, whale, and other fish oll, including sod oil: Provided, 
That fish oll, whale oll, seal oil, and fish of all kinds, being the product 
of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of the United States, Wall bo 
admitted into Canada as the product of the United States, and, simi- 
larly, that fish oll, whale oil, seal oll, and fish of all kinds, being the 
product of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of Canada, shall be 
admitted into the United States as the product of Canada. 

Mr. KAIIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 17, line 14, after the word “herring,” strike out the word 
BT hy cod ; and also, on lines 15 and 19, strike out the words whale 
oll. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the ships in Canada that are 
engaged in the whale-oil enterprise are constructed in Norway 
and cost $23,000 each. The American ships that compete with 
them are manufactured in American shipyards, by American 
workmen receiving American wages, and fly the American flag, 
and cost $80,000 each. 

Mr. SISSON. Then buy them in Norway. 

Mr. KAHN. The men who man the Canadian ships are 
Chinese and Japanese. The men who man the American ships 
are white men. The Chinese and Japanese get $40 a month 
and feed themselves. The white men on the American ships 
get $75 a month and are fed by the companies that manufac- 
ture the whale oil. If you allow the product of Canada to 
come in free, as contemplated by the pending measure, you wipe 
out an American industry and you again drive American ships 
off the seas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Timber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by sawing, and round 
timber used for spars or in building wharves. 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, strike out lines 24 and 25. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, let me explain here that I 
am also going to move to strike out the four succeeding para- 


graphs on page 18 of this bill. All five of these paragraphs, 
you will observe, propose to put lumber, in some form or other, 
upon the free list. I am opposed to all of it. I think we have 
little enough protection to lumber now. I have already indi- 
cated, as fully as I could in five minutes, my views upon this 
question, and I thought I would explain now that it is my pur- 
pose in offering all five of these amendments to take lumber in 
any form off the free list embodied in this treaty, so that when 
I offer these four amendments I can do so without explana- 
tion. Moreover, it is evident that it is perfectly useless to 
make an argument in support of all of these amendments, as 
those favoring the treaty have already demonstrated that they 
do not proposed to-permit an amendment to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, MADISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ wharves,” in line 25, page 17, strike out the period 
and insert a comma, and add the words a shingles, laths, fencing posts, 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except 
boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of lignum-vitæ, lancewoou, 
ebony, box, grandilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other 
cabinet woods.” 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to 
say upon this matter. It is simply one of a series of amend- 
ments that I stated that I would offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manufac- 
tured than sawed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out lines 
1 and 2 on page 18. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, Iines 1 and 2, strike out the words “not further manufac- 
tured than sawed.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, this in effect is the same propo- 
sition again, and if adopted will give free lumber. I am not go- 
ing to take up the time to discuss it [applause] except to say— 
well, Mr. Chairman, since there seems to be such a unanimous 
expression of delight that I am talking I think I will discuss 
it. I am in hopes you brethren over there will have by this 
time been able to solve the proposition properly and have given 
sufficient consideration to the reasoning that has been poured 
out here for your benefit that if you really and truly are in 
favor of free lumber you will adopt this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the amendment 
. offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manu- 
factured than sawed. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike ont lines 1 and 2, on page 18. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I see the steam roller is operating 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not in order. The 
amendment was properly put and acted upon by the committee. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


l posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric-light, and 
telegraph poles of cedar or other woods. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 3 and 4 on page 18. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, as I said a while ago it is 
evident the House does not want to hear any further debate—— 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. That is right. 


Mr. LANGLEY. I started to say, I see that the steam roller 
is oiled and ready to roll over all these amendments, and I do 
not desire to detain the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wooden staves of all kinds, not further manufactured than listed or 
jointed, and stave bolts. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 5 and 6 on page 18. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to discuss 
the amendment for the reasons already stated. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the item the gentleman 
is trying to strike out has been passed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I understood the Clerk had 
read down to “stave bolts,” in line 6, and I moved to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is in time. If there is any confusion it was due to the 
Chair’s fault. The question is upon the amendment of the 
gentleman, which is to strike out lines 5 and 6 on page 18. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pickets and palings. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Kentucky ought to give his reasons—— [Cries of “Oh, no! 0 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I think there ought to be 
some display of the intelligence that lies behind such a motion. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the gentleman 
from Tennessee, who is always courteous and amiable, does not 
mean quite what his language might imply. He will recall 
that I said to the committee a little while ago that I would 
offer a motion to strike out all these paragraphs to place any 
lumber in any form on the free list, because I did not think that 
we have any too much protection on lumber now. Moreover, 
out of consideration for gentlemen on that side who have been 
protesting against debate on all these amendments to the treaty, 
I have refrained from debating these other motions to strike 
out the free lumber provision. I could debate them and give 
an intelligent reason, I think, why the motions should be 
adopted. But I know the gentleman from Tennessee and the 
other gentlemen on both sides have made up their minds to vote 
down all of these amendments, and there is no need of my 
wasting any more breath upon the subject. I merely wanted 
to put myself and the majority of the House on record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Plaster rock, or gypsum, crude, not ground. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in line 8, page 18, the following words, to wit: 
rock, or gypsum, crude, not ground.” 

[Cries of “ Vote! “] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of the 
Members of this House for only a few moments in order to say 
a few words which I think I am in duty bound to say in defense 
of what I think is justice to my congressional district. Under 
this paragraph of the treaty crude gypsum is placed on the free 
list. As some of you know, doubtless, gypsum is the substance 
from which, at the present day, common wall plasters for our 
houses are made. It exists in abundant quantities in many of 
the States of this Union. When, at the last session of Con- 
gress, the Ways and Means Committee had under consideration 
what is known as the Payne-Aldrich bill, there were extended 
hearings on the question of how much duty should be levied 
upon gypsum. Under the Dingley bill the tariff on crude 
gypsum was 50 cents per ton. ‘The bill, as it passed the House, 
reduced it from 50 cents to 40 cents a ton. I thought there was 
no demand for that, but the bill went to the Senate, and there 
the duty was reduced to 30 cents a ton. Under this trade 
agreement crude gypsum is placed on the free list. 

I want to say that the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent is great in many respects, Great in agriculture, 
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because there is no State in the Union that grows so abund- 
antly such a yast variety of agricultural products. I am op- 
posed to this bill because I believe it does an injustice to the 
great agricultural interests of my State. But Oklahoma is a 
great State from the standpoint of its wealth in minerals—coal, 
oi), gas, iron, asphalt, glass sand, gypsum, and many other 
minerals, In my congressional district Providence has de- 
posited absolutely unlimited deposits of gypsum. My congres- 
sional district has the crude gypsum sufficient to supply not 
only the United States, but the entire world with gypsum. 

Now, then, in 1910, the little tariff of 30 cents per ton upon 
crude gypsum brought into the Treasury of the United States 
over $100,000. You gentlemen who believe in a tariff for 
revenue only ought to support the little tariff of 30 cents per 
ton upon crude gypsum. The effect of this bill will be to take 
$100,000 out of the Treasury of the United States and put it 
in the hands of a few manufacturers of gypsum in the north- 
eastern portion of the United States. People who build houses 
will not get plaster for their houses any cheaper. This is a 
discrimination against the gypsum of the West. It appears to 
me that the men who prepared this so-called treaty, or pact, 
could not look down into the Southwest a thousand miles away 
and see the gypsum in the second congressional district of 
Oklahoma. They did, however, look up north and see the 
gypsum beds of Nova Scotia, New Breton, and Newfoundland, 
and placed gypsum on the free list for the benefit of the owners 
of Canadian gypsum deposits, and the owners of gypsum mills 
in the northeastern portion of the United States. I enter my 
solemn protest against this injustice. I believe in the policy 
of protection. I love my great new State, where I have lived 
ever since its birth. We have magnificent opportunities for 
agriculture, and we haye magnificent opportunities to become a 
great manufacturing State. No measure shall haye my support 
that I believe will retard the growth and development of my 
State or that discriminates against the industries of my people. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fluorspar, crude, not ground. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, on page 18, line 13, I move 
to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, strike out line 13. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the Payne tariff law placed 
a protective duty upon fluorspar. Prior to that time this in- 
dustry was not protected. The question was fully considered 
at the last session, and it was found that there are fluorspar 
mines in Kentucky, IIlinois, and a number of other States, but 
that the ruinous competition of the foreign mineral prevented 
these mines from being successfully operated. This protective 
duty was accordingly imposed, justly, I think, and the wisdom 
of it has been demonstrated by the profitable operation of these 
mines since then. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Are the gaugers interested in 
this? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gaugers are probably interested, I will 
say to the gentleman; they are good Kentuckians and naturally 
want to see all of Kentucky's industries prosper. This is an 
important industry in Kentucky. I am satisfied that you are 
going to vote this amendment down, of course; but I have the 
right, I think, to offer it and be heard a moment on it, if I de- 
sire to be heard. [Cries of “Vote!” “Vote! “] 

It has been only two years since this question was consid- 
ered by Congress and this duty fixed as a result. I for one am 
opposed to nullifying by a treaty action so recently taken by 
Congress, after due deliberation, and therefore I move to strike 
this paragraph out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Rolled round wire rods in the coll, of iron or steel, not over threc- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and not smaller than No. 6 wire gauge. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Add after line 14, page 19, the following: 

“Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, Mite 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horscrakes, cultivato threshing 
machines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts and all other 
agricultural implements of any kind and description, whether specifically 
5 herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, including repair 
parts. 

“Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, 
or coverings, suitable for covering and baling cotton, composed in 
whole or In part of dete jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russlan seg, New 
Zealand tow, Norwegian tow, aloc, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other 
materials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps and bags 
or sacks composed wholly or in pert of jute or burlaps or other ma- 
terial sultable for bagging or sacking agricultural products. 

“Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cuf to lengths, punched 
or not punched, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or tics, 
coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or without 
buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity; and 
wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. 

“Grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather mads 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight,“ 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
enough has been read already to show that the amendment is 
not in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut makes 
the point of order that the amendment is not in order. The 
Chair will examine the amendment. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut will state his point of order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the point is that the amendment 
is in violation of the rule, in that it is not germane to the ques- 
tion or paragraph 

Mr. BARTLETT. Or to the subject matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], if he desires to be heard on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if there is any point as to its 
being in violation of that portion of the rule which proyides 
that no amendment shall be in order which is not germane to 
the subject matter in the bill, or which does not directly relate 
to the item to which the amendment is proposed, then, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask Jeave to change the amendment I have offered 
by offering it as a new paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman did. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is substantially that; and as to that, if 
the point of order is still made, I would like to be heard upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving a point of 
order, as I understand the proposition, the gentleman offers an 
amendment relating to duties between this country and Canada, 
not the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin is one 
enumerating numerous articles that shall be free of duty when 
imported from the Dominion of Canada into the United States. 
The bill before the committee is one arranging reciprocal trade 
relations between the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States. Had the amendment been one to put the articles 
enumerated on the free list, no matter from what country im- 
ported, it would have been clearly out of order. But in the 
opinion of the Chair, it being confined to articles imported from 
the Dominion of Canada, the amendment is in order, and the 
point of order is therefore overruled. The Clerk will proceed 
with the reading of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


„Ot cattle of the bovine species, 8 enlfskins; and harness, sad- 
dles, and saddlery, in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or 
yamps or other forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles. 

“Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, including wire staples. 

“Beet, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved fn 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds and lard 
substitutes; and sausage and sausage meats. 

“ Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye, flour, bran 
middlings, and other offals of grain, oatmeal and rolled oats, and all 
prepared cereal foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar articles 
not sweetened. 

“imber, hewn, sided, or squared, round timber used for spars or in 
bullding wharves, shingles, laths, fencing posts, sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except boards, planks, deals, 
and other lumber, of lignum-vite, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods. 

“Sewing machines, and all parts thereof. 

“Salt, whether in bulk or in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages.” 


[Cries of “Vote!” Vote! “J 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this bill is the free-list bill 
proposed by that side of the House, which it is now proposed to 
apply to imports from Canada. : 

I am well aware of the fact that there is no attempt being 
made this afternoon to legislate upon this very important bill. 
Every Member on that side of the House, from the hustings all 
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over this country, has charged that this House has ceased to be 
a deliberative body. But, gentlemen, with your majority here 
this afternoon, I say that this House never was less delibera- 
tive since I have been here than it is at this moment. [Ap- 
plause on the Republicau side.] Your majority does not dare 
to consider these amendments upon their merits. You are 
bound and shackled by a party caucus, and if it was not for 
5 55 some of these amendments would be incorporated in this 

ill. 

Now, gentlemen of the majority, if your free-list bill that 
you propose shall fail of passage, upon you will fall the respon- 
sibility before the country of refusing to secure some relief to 
the consumers of this country in reduction of duties. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have only a few words 
to say. It is apparent that the free-list bill that we intend to 
bring before the House next week means in many of its items 
a reduction of the cost of living to the people of the United 
States, because we put the articles on the free list as coming 
from all the world; but, so far as Canada is concerned, it is 
absurd to claim that agricultural implements or meats or many 
of the other-products named in that bill would ever come from 
Canada in any considerable quantities if those articles were 
included in this bill. If the gentleman really desires to enact 
this free list into law, I hope after this bill has passed the 
House he will use his influence with the Senators of the United 
States who agree with him to enable us to send the bill to the 
President. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. The Senators from his State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the articles above enumerated, the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, shall be exempt from dut 
when the President of the United States shall have satisfactory evi- 
donce and shall make proclamation that the following articles, the 
growth, product, or manufactnre of the United States or any of its 
possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and 
cater! are admitted into the Dominion of Canada free of duty, 
namely: 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, after the word “Provided,” 
in line 15, on page 19, I move to insert the words “ That this act 
shall not become operative before January 1, 1912,” and after 
the word “ duty,” in line 17, I move to insert the word “ only.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “Provided,” in line 15, on page 19, insert the words: 
“That this act shall not become operative ore January 1, 1912,” and 
after the word “ duty,” in line 17, on said page, insert the word “ only.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of or- 
der on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr, Chairman, my reason for offering 
this amendment is that this act affects principally the products 
of the farmer, and that there is now in the hands of the farmer 
a considerable part of the crops that were grown and produced 
with no suggestion that there would be any legislation that 
would materially affect the prices of these commodities, and 
that under those circumstances, if this bill should become a law, 
which I hope it will not, unless it is so amended as to equalize 
its provisions to all industries alike, it is only fair that its 
operation should not take effect upon the products that were 
grown while the present Jaw existed, for, even in the prospects 
of the passage of this bill, there has been a lowering of the 
prices of the farm products, and the farming industry of this 
country has been injured to a very appreciable extent without 
any corresponding advantage to that industry. 

If there was a general adjustment of the tariff so as to dis- 
tribute the general effect, it would be quite a different proposi- 
tion than that which here confronts us. 

If this bill is to be enacted into law, let it be so amended that 
its provisions do not apply to the products of the last season, 
but.to those only to be produced which have been planted with 
a knowledge that this bill is likely to become a law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, and hope the amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LI xpnEnH]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PICKETT, Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend line 18, page 19, by inserting, after the word “ evidence,“ the 


following: 

A That the Dominion of Canada has so revised its patent laws as to 
give to inventors of the United States Pacug Canadian patents the 
same privileges as are now given by the United States to inventors of 
Canada hol United States patents, and shall have satisfactory 


evidence.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order that that 
amendment is not germane to this bill. It relates to the patent 
laws, and this is a treaty relating to tariff duties between the 
two countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, as pointed out two or three 
days ago, the patent laws of Canada are such that they re- 
quire an American holding a patent from Canada either to sell 
his patent or to come to Canada for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing the article. Therefore, so long as these laws obtain, the 
concessions granted under this agreement are absolutely inef- 
fective. It is an idle ceremony for this House to pass an agree- 
ment under which Canada proposes to give us concessions so 
far as access to her markets are concerned when she still re- 
tains within her internal legal system the power to render 
those provisions prohibitive and ineffective. Therefore, it seems 
to me, it is not only germane but necessary to adopt this amend- 
ment if we desire to make this agreement effective so far as 
Canadian markets are concerned. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard briefly on 
the point of order. While I shall not vote for the amendment 
if it be placed before the House, it seems to me that it is not 
subject to a point of order. As I understand the amendment, it 
is proposed to amend the proviso so that it will read that when 
the President of the United States shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence that—relating to the patent laws—he shall make procla- 
mation that the following articles, and so forth. In other 
words, to make the dutiable and free list provided in the bill 
dependent in part upon the duties fixed by Canada and in part 
upon the revision of her patent laws. Clearly, it seems to me 
germane, in order to provide that our duties shall be reciprocal, 
and that we would have a right under this bill to add any pro- 
vision as a condition precedent to our granting a lower rate of 
duty or the free list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite get the 
reading of the amendment in full, but I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. 8 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Pulp of wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemi 
bleached, or unbleached; news print paper. A o er paper, 5 
board, manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood 
pulp, or of which such pulp is the component material of chief value. 
colored in ae pulm or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 
cents per pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper, being 
the products of Canada, when imported therefrom directly into the 
United States, shall be admitted free of duty, on the condition prece- 
dent that no export duty, export license fee, or other export charge of 

er in the form of additional charge or 
license fee, or otherwise), or any prohibition or restriction in any way 
of the exportation (whether by law, order, lation, contractual re- 
lation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly), shall have been imposed 
npon — 3 or wood pulp, oe tee Eea ged in — manu- 
a re of suc r, board, or wo ulp, or e ed 
the manufacture of such paper or board. = 2 gren m 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following substi- 
tute for section 2. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. Pulp of wood mechanicall ound; pul f d, chemical, 
bleached, or unbleached; news-print 1 Sni ot By 8 ‘ena Pape 
board, manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood 
pulp, or of which such pulp is the component material of chief value, 
colored in the pulp, or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 cents 
per pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper, being the 
8 of the Dominion of Canada, when imported therefrom directl 
nto the United States, shall be admitted free of duty, on the condi- 
tion precedent that no export duty, export license fee, or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever (whether in the form of additional 
charge or license fee or otherwise), or any prohibition or restriction 
in any way of the exportation (whether by law, order, regulation, con- 
tractual relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly), shall have been 
Imposed upon paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood used in the 
manufacture of paper, board, or wood pulp by the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, or any Province or other subdivision of govern- 
ment thereof, where the same was in whole or in part produced (either 
in the form of wood or pulp or otherwise) or manufactured: Provided, 
however, That the rates of duty as now collected upon the articles in 
this section mentioned shall in no case be increased. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, the only difference between 
the substitute I have offered and section 2 of the bill as now 
written is that before Canada can enjoy our markets free of 
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duty on print paper she must remove from euch and every 
Province in Canada her embargo on pulp wood. I believe that 
it is only fair that, if we are to take the finished product from 
Canada or any other country in the world, that country should 
let free raw material come into our market unrestricted. This 
section is not as the bill was originally introduced at all. 
Therefore it is subject to amendment without affecting the bill. 
Section 2 as now in the bill was prepared by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] and presented to the committee and 
adopted as a substitute for the section that was in the bill 
when it was first introduced by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Mears, because that section was not properly 
worded. The only difference between the sections in the bill 
and the one I offer is that Canada is required to remove her 
restrictions on pulp wood. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the situation in regard to pulp 
and paper is a little different in the bill from the situation as 
to any other article named. There is no prohibition of ex- 
portation on the other articles named in the bill. There is no 
export duty on pulp and paper coming from Canada into the 
United States. The Dominion of Canada has levied no charge, 
made no restrictions, fixed no export duty on pulp or paper 
coming from Canada into the United States. Most of the pulp 
paper probably will be made in the future at least from pulp 
wood cut on the public lands known as the Crown lands. 

Those Crown lands are not owned by the Dominion of Can- 
ada; they are owned by the individual Proyinces. Some of 
those Provinces are very much opposed to permitting any pulp 
wood to be exported from the Dominion into the United States. 
The Province of Ontario, for instance, whenever it sells pulp 
wood upon the Crown lands, puts into the contract the specific 
provision that that wood shall not be sent out of the Dominion 
of Canada for manufacture. The result of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], if he 
states it correctly, would be that any one Province of Canada 
conid absolutely prohibit the taking effect of the provision in 
the bill and render entirely nugatory all of the legislation in 
reference to pulp and paper. It would no longer be the action 
of the Dominion of Canada, but any one Province by putting 
into a contract for the sale of its pulp wood the provision that 
that pulp wood should be manufactured in the Dominion of 
Canada would entirely prevent the operation of the law, if 
this be enacted into law, and the Province of Ontario or 
some other Province would take advantage of that power and 
entirely prohibit all benefits to come from this provision of the 
law. 

In my judgment, it is to the Interest not only of the paper 
consumers in the United States, but of the paper-manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States, that the great forests of 
black spruce in Canada may be utilized by exporting from 
Canada for the benefit of our paper mills that pulp wood con- 
trolled by these Provinces. If the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan should prevail, so far as paper and pulp are 
concerned, the bill might just as well be thrown into the waste 
basket, because it would never have any effect. 

The proposition contained in section 2 is identically the lan- 
guage of the agreement. 
not follow out the agreement. Somebody made an error in 
drawing the bill. While this section 2 has been called the 
Mann amendment, all I did was to take the language of the 
agreement, write it out, and present it to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and the only thing left out of the agreement 
in the section as presented with reference to pulp and paper 
were these words, which were supernumerary: 

Provided, That such paper and board, valued at 4 cents per pound or 
less, and wood pulp. 

That was a repetition of language already in the agreement, 
so in drawing the section that language was left out. In other 
respects it is in the identical language of the agreement, and 
carries out not only the intent of the agreement, but makes a 
law which will be of benefit, in my opinion, both to the con- 
sumer and manufacturer. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman will admit that he pre- 
pared the amendment that I haye offered? It was prepared by 
the gentleman, and I give him credit for preparing an exceed- 
ingly intelligent amendment to that bill. He brought the two 
amendments to the committee, and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HILL] offered the one that is now in the bill, and 
I offer this one. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


The first bill that was presented did. 


(By unanimous consent leave was granted Mr. MANN to pro- 
ceed for five minutes.) 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I was not able to be certain 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
was the other provision which I had prepared. I thought it 
was as it was read, but the gentleman misstated or erroneously 
stated its effect. 

Mr. FORDNEY, Not intentionally. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; not intentionally. The provision in 
the bill will admit, if this becomes a law, at once, free of duty, 
paper or wood pulp made from pulp wood cut on private 
lands in Canada, on which there is no restriction of exportation. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
would admit paper and pulp from Provinces only as each Prov- 
ince removed all restrictions on the exportation of pulp wood, 
and would not treat the entire Dominion of Canada as an en- 
tity, but treats each Province by itself. There may have been 
doubt as to which was the better provision. While I think, 
under the terms of the agreement and under the terms of the 
bill, it is quite competent for the House, without disturbing 
the arrangement between the two Executives, to adopt either of 
those provisions, still, in my judgment, it is better, now that 
the provision which is in the bill is in the agreement, to fol- 
low the language of the agreement and admit the paper made 
from private-lands pulp wood free of duty without leaving the 
Provinces the power to control it. If I felt that it was neces- 
sary, and if it were not for the lateness of the hour, I would 
be glad to discuss the matter more at length, but I do not feel 
at this time at liberty to detain the House further in regard 
to the proposition. [Cries of “ Vote!“ 

Mr. FORDNBY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
me, I ask unanimous consent for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Thank you, gentlemen; I will not take more 
than a minute. Instead of the gentleman's [Mr. Mann] state- 
ment being correct that the language in the bill is exactly as 
agreed upon by our representatives and the representatives of 
Canada, he is mistaken. I think the gentleman makes a mis- 
take, an honest mistake, of course, because Mr. Fielding, on the 
floor of the House of Parliament in Canada, stated that the 
Government of the United States demanded this very same 
thing, but they were unable to agree to it because they could 
not bind the Provinces, showing conclusively that the matter 
had been discussed and that our representatives had aimed to 
get the very thing that I am asking for, but the Canadian rep- 
resentatives were unable to bind the Provinces. That was his 
statement and the substance of his (Fielding's) letter to our 
Secretary of State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 3. That for the purpose of further readjusting the duties on 
importations into the United States of article or articles the growth, 
product, or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, and of the exporta- 
tion into the Dominion of Canada of article or articles the growth, 

roduct, or manufacture of the United States, the President of the 
Inited States is authorized and requested to negotiate trade agreements 
with the Dominion of Canada wherein mutual concessions are made 
looking toward freer trade relations and the further at ery expan- 
sion of trade and commerce: Provided, however, That said trade agree- 
ments before becoming operative shall be submitted to the Congress of 
the United States for ratification or rejection. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk's desk, to be added as an addi- 
tional section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. Nothing In this act shall be construed to prevent the United 
States from amending or or age the same at any time without notice 
to the Dominion of Canada, nor shall the Dominion of Canada be 
required to give to the United States any notice before amending or 
repealing any law responsive to this act. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I have 
just offered authorizes either this country or Canada to with- 
draw from the reciprocal trade arrangement now proposed at 
any time without notice to the other. The pending so-called 
Canadian reciprocity bill occupies a peculiar position. It is not 
a treaty, as some Members have seemed to suppose it is. It is 
merely a bill, which, if passed, will become a law of the United 
States. Then, if Canada passes a similar law, as specified in 
this act, the President is to issue a proclamation putting our 
law into effect. We authorize him to do so in the bill. But not 
one word is said in the bill as to how it is ever to be repealed, 
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if perchance we should be dissatisfied with it after a few years’ 
trial. Neither is any method provided for its amendment. 
Manifestly, Canada has some interest in what we shall do in 
the way of amending or repealing this bill in the future. Our 
bill admits the products of Canada into this country upon cer- 
tain terms, provided Canada shall pass a law admitting certain 
of our products into that country upon certain terms that we 
have specified. 

Now, when the bill we are passing to-day becomes a law, and 
Canada has passed an act containing exactly the schedules 
upon our imports into that country that we have stipulated in 
our bill that she shall pass, it seems to me that a sort of a 
contract will haye been entered into between the two countries. 
Neither country should arbitrarily withdraw from the agree- 
ment after it is entered into without giving some notice to the 
other, unless it is provided in the bill at the time we pass it 
that such a thing can be done. This is exactly what I propose 
by the amendment I have offered. 

Reject this amendment and you may have a hard time getting 
out of the agreement you are now entering into, if you should 
ever want out. This country will at least desire to change the 
schedules of this trade arrangement, or some of them, from 
time to time, and unless this additional section be added no 
express power will be reserved to do so. Adopt the amendment, 
and either this country or Canada will be at liberty, without 
any specified notice to the other, to amend or repeal these re- 
ciprocal trade laws at any time. It would certainly be the part 
of wisdom to do so. 

This afternoon I heard the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], the leader of the Democratic ma- 
jority in this House, request his party followers to vote against 
all amendments that shall be proposed to this bill. Therefore, 
I can have no hopes that the amendment I have proposed will 
be accepted. But it is something that has been overlooked, and 
I feel it is my duty to the country to offer it. Maybe if it is 
voted down here it will be added to the bill when it reaches the 
Senate, so that we will not tie our hands for all time to come 
to what may be a bad bargain, 

Tf the Democrats had not held a caucus in advance of the con- 
sideration of this bill and decided on a set program, Members 
offering amendments at this time could have them fairly con- 
sidered. For that reason I want to say in passing, that I am 
unalterably opposed to caucuses. I believe in leaving Members 
free to exercise their best Judgment at all times, otherwise 
we are reduced from a deliberative body to a mere set of par- 
rots repeating the votes of our so-called leaders. 

I am friendly to the Canadian reciprocity bill, and am going 
to vote for it on the roll call. The amendment is not offered to 
embarrass those in charge of the bill on the other side of the 
House; it is offered to cover what appears to be a palpable 
omission. True, I believe the United States will have the right 
to repeal or amend this law at any time without having it so 
expressed in the bill, but it does appear that it would be much 
better to haye that matter made clear and certain by having it 
stipulated in the bill. That is the sole object of the amendment 
I have offered in the form of an additional section to the bill. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. LAFFERTY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House without 
amendment, with a recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of Union, reported that the com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4412, the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, and had instructed him to report the 
same to the House without amendment and with the recom- 
mendution that the bill do pass. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move the previous question on the bill 
to its final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, with instructions to report 
the same back forthwith amended by placing on the free list 
lumber of all kinds, whether rough, dressed, planed, or grooved; 
shingles and lath, the product of the Dominion of Canada, when 
imported from Canada into the United States; and on that I 
demand the previous question, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the gen- 
Ueman from Nebraska. T 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To recommit the bill to the Committee on Ways and Means with in- 
structions to report the same back forthwith amended by placing on the 
free Ust lumber of all kinds, whether rough, dressed, planed, or grooved; 
shingles and lath, the product of the Dominion of Canada, when im- 
ported from Canada into the United States, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska for the previous question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman is not entitled 
to make that motion. There is no debate permitted on a motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Tue previous question, I think, is proper in 
order to prevent amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No amendment can be offered. 

The SPEAKER. Without the previous question amendments 
will be in order. The point of order is overruled. The ques- 
tion is on the previous question on the gentleman’s motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. On the motion to recommit I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
Heman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to recommit, and on that 
motion the gentleman demands the yeas and nays. All those 
who are in favor of ordering the yeas and nays will rise and 
stand until counted. [After counting.] Fifty gentlemen have 
arisen—a sufficient number, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting. 
Two hundred and thirty gentlemen have arisen, and the yeas 
and nays are refused. 

The question is on the motion to recommit the bill. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. DALZELL, and several other Mem- 
bers demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. Those in favor of the passage of the bill will answer 
“yea”; those opposed “nay.” The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 268, nays 89, 
answered “present” 3, not voting 29, as follows: 


YHDAS—268. 
Adair Covington Gould Lewis 
Adamson Cox, Ind. Graham Linthicum 
Alken, S. C. Cox, Ohio Greene Littlepage 
Alexander Crago Gregg, Pa. Lloyd 
Allen Cravens Gregg. Tex. Lobeck 
Ames Crumpacker Griest Longworth 
Anderson, Ohio Cullop Hamill Loud 
Ansberry Curley Hamilton, W. Va. McCall 
Anthony Danforth Hamlin eCo 
Ashbrook Daugherty Hardwick McCrear: 
Austin Davenport Hard McDermott 
Ayers Davis, W. Va. Hartis MeGillicuddy 
Barchfeld Denver Harrison, Miss. McHenry 
Barnhart Dickinson Iarrison, McKinney 
Bartholdt es Hay Macon 
Bartlett Difenderfer Heald Madden 
Beall, Tex. Dixon, Ind. Heflin Madison 
Bell, Ga. Donohoe cim Maguire, Nebr. 
Berger Doremus Higgins Maher 
Bingham Driscoll, D. A. Hill Mann 
Blackmon Dupre Hobson Martin, Colo. 
Bochuo Dyer Holland Matthews 
Booher Edwards s Houston Miller 
Borland Ellerbe Howard Mitchell 
Bowman Estopinal Howland Moon, Pa. 
Brown Evans Hubbard Moon, Tenn. 
Buchanan Faison Hughes, N. J. Moore, Tex. 
Bulkley Farr Hull Morrison 
Burke, Pa Ferris Humphreys, Miss. Moss, Ind. 
Burke, Wis. Fields Jacoway Murdock 
Burleson Finley James Murray 
Burnett Fitzgerald Johnson, Ky. Needham 
Butler Flood, Va. Johnson, S. C. Nro 
Byrnes, S. C. Floyd, Ark. Jones Oldfield 
Byrns, Tenn, Fornes Kent Olmsted 
Calder ‘Oss Kindred O'Shaunessy 
Callaway Foster, III. Kinkead, N. J. Padgett 
Candler Francis Kitchin Vage 
Cantrill Fuller Knowiand Palmer 
Carlin Gallagher Konig -arran 
Carter Garner Kono Patten, N. Y. 
Ca Garrett Korbly Pepper 
Catlin George Lafferty Peters 
Clark, Fla, Gillett Lamb Porter 
Clayton lass Lawrence Post 
Cline Godwin, N. C. „Ga. Pou 
Collier Goeke Lee, Pa. Rainey 
Connell Goldfoglo Legare Raker 
Conry Goodwin, Ark. Lever Randell, Tex. 
Cooper Gordon Levy Ransdell, La. 
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Rauch Sheppard Stephens, Tex. Turnbull 
Reilly Sherley Stevens, Minn. Tuttle 
Richardson Sherwood Stone Underhill 
Roberts, Mass. Sims Sulloway Underwood 
Roberts. Nev. Sisson Sulzer Utter 
Robinson Slayden Sweet Watkins 
Roddenbery Slem Switzer Weeks 
Rothermel Smal ‘Talbott, Md White 
Rouse Smith, N. L. Talcott, N. X. Wickliffe 
Rubey Smith, Tex, Taylor, Ala Wilder 
Rucker, Mo. Sparkman Taylor, Colo. Wilson, III. 
Russell Speer Taylor, Ohio Wilson, N. X. 
Sabath Stack Thayer Wilson, Pa. 
Saunders Stanley Thomas Witherspoon 
Scully Stedman Tilson Young, Mich. 
Shackleford Stephens, Cal. Townsend ee Tex. 

harp Stephens, Miss. Tribble The Speaker, 

NAYS—89. 

Akin, N. Y. French La Follette Pujo 
Anderson, Minn, Gardner, Mass. Langley Rees 
Bathrick Gardner, N. J. Lenroot Rodenberg 
Bradley Good Lindbergh Rucker, Colo. 
Burke, S. Dak, Gudger McGuire, Okla, Simmons 
Campbel Guernsey McKinley Sloan 
Cannon Hamilton, Mich. McLaughlin Smith, J. M. C. 
Claypool Hammond MeMorran Smith, Saml. W. 
Copley Hanna 15 Steenerson 
Currier Hartman Martin, S. Dak. Sterling 
Dalzell Haugen Mondell Thistlewood 
Davis, Minn, Hawley Moore, Pa, Towner 
De Forest Hayes Morgan Volstead 
Dodds Helgesen Mott Warburton 
Doughton Hinds Nelson Webb 
Driscoll, M, E. Howell Norris Wedemeyer 
Dwight Humphrey, Wash. Patton, Pa. Whitacre 

isch Jackson Pickett Willis 
Fairchild Kendall Plumley Woods, Iowa 
Focht Kenned Powers Young, Kans. 
Fordney Kinkaid, Nebr. Pray 8 
Foster, Vt. zopp Prince 
Fowler Lafean Prouty 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—3,. 
Kahn Langham Riordan 
NOT VOTING—29. 

Andrus Draper Latta Redfield 
Bates tray Lindsay Sells 
Brantley Henry, Conn Littleton Smith, Cal. 
Broussard Henry, Tex. Loudenslager Vreeland 
Burgess Hensley McKenzie ood, d 
Davidson Hughes, Ga Mays 
Dent Hughes, W. Va. Morse, Wis. 
Dickson, Miss. Kipp Payne 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 


The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 


yoted in the affirmative. 
So the bill was passed. 
The following pairs were announced: 
For this session: 
Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. ANDRUS. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Huaues of Georgia with Mr. Woop of New Jersey. 
Mr. Henry of Texas with Mr. VREELAND. 


For to-day: 


Mr. BRANTLEY with Mr. BATES. 

For to-day and ending in three weeks: 
Mr. Larra with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
On the reciprocity bill: 


Mr. Henry of Connecticut (in favor of) with Mr. Kaun 


(against). 


Mr. Kier (in favor of) with Mr. LANGHAM (against). 
Mr. Setxs (in favor of) with Mr. DAvinson (against). 


Mr. LITTLETON (in favor of) with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER (against). 
Mr. Payne (in favor of) with Mr. 


(against). 


Mr. LANGHAM. 


The SPEAKER. In the negative. 


Mr. LANGHAM. 


Morse of Wisconsin 
Mr. Speaker, how am I recorded? 
I am paired, Mr. Speaker, with Mr. KIPP, 


and I wish to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. LANGHAM, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The announcement of the result was received with applause. 

On motion of Mr. UnpEerwoop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
just taken was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave of absence until April 26, on account of death in 
his family. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Younca of Kansas, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Anna F. Shepherd, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, no adverse report haying been made thereon, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mrz UNDER- 
woop] moves that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet on Monday, April 
24, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers report of examination of 
Great Pedee River at Gibson Dam, S. C. (H. Doc. No. 23); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a copy of a letter from the Auditor of the Treasury 
Department relating to the destruction of certain papers not 
needed for public business (HI. Doc. No. 24); to the Joint Select 
Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and or- 
dered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers report of examination of 
harbor at Knife River, Minn. (H. Doc. No. 25); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Seeretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers report of examination and 
survey of New Haven Harbor, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 26); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6728) 
granting pensions to teamsters of the War of the Rebellion, 
from 1861 to 1865, inclusive; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6729) to provide for the 
selection and purchase of a site for and erection of a monument 
or memorial to the memory of Gen, George Rogers Clark; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (II. R. 6730) to authorize the leasing of 
the Batan Island Military Reseryation for coal-mining pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (II. R. 6731) to provide for the 
sale of the surface and mineral deposits of the segregated coal 
and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 6782) providing for 
the erection of a public building in the city of Centralia, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN; A bill (II. R. 6733) to accept and fund 
the bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard; to the Committee on the 
Library. A 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (II. R. 6734) to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the con- 
sular districts of the United States in China; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 6735) to authorize the ex- 
change with the Coconino Cattle Co. of lands within the Coco- 
nino National Forest; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 6736) to 
provide for holding terms of United States courts at Hatties- 
burg, Miss.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R, 6787) granting pen- 
sions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6738) to authorize 
the St. Louis-Kansas City Electric Railway Co. to construct a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near the town of St. 
Charles, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, A 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6739) to grant medals to sur. 
vivors and heirs of volunteers of the Port Hudson forlorn-hope 
storming party; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 6740) to provide for a sur- 
yey of the lake front at Fairport, Lake County, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 6741) to provide for the eree- 
tion of a monument to the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 6742) providing for the dis- 
continuance of the grade of post noncommissioned staff officer 
and creating the grade of warrant officer in lieu thereof; to the 
Connnittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (II. R. 6743) to provide Ameri- 
can registry for the steamer Minnesota upon certain conditions; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6744) granting 
pensions to widows and minor children of deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the War with Spain and the Philippine insurrection; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 6745) to 
remit the duty on pictorial windows to be imported by the Gate 
of Heaven Church, South Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (II. R. 6746) to give 
effect to the fifth article of the treaty between the United 
States and Canada, signed January 11, 1909; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6747) to 
authorize the Wisconsin Central Railway Co, to construct a 
bridge across the St. Croix River between Wisconsin and 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LEVER: Resolution (H. Res. 119) asking for certain 
information of the President; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. McCOY: Resolution (II. Res, 120) directing the Sec- 
retary of War to furnish information in regard to a water 
supply for Staten Island, N. X.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 121) directing the Department of 
Justice to furnish information in regard to a water supply for 
Staten Island, N. X.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAVISNS; Resolution (H. Res. 122) authorizing 
the appointment of an assistant clerk to the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
73) providing for the termination of the treaty between the 
United States of America and Russia, concluded at St, Peters- 
burg December 18, 1832; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 5) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce and Labor and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics to collect and compile 
statistics relating to wars, etc.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations,. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 6748) granting an increase of 
ü to Dayid K. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 6749) granting an increase of pension 
Morgan M. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio; A bill (H. R. 6750) granting an 
increase of pension to Harrison Barber; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. x 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6751) granting a pension to Barbara A. 
Bauman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6752) granting an increase of pension 
Elias Babione; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6753) granting an increase of pension to 
Melanchton Binkley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6754) granting an increase of pension 
Romanes Binkley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6755) granting an increase of pension 
James W. Beckwith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6756) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Cloud; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6757) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Cushman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6758) granting a pension to James <A. 
Dickinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6759) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Diedler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6760) granting an increase of pension to 
John Florkowski; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6761) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Grundy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6762) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6763) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Homan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6764) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron B. Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6765) granting an increase of pension to 
John Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6766) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6707) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi B. Leedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6768) granting an increase of pension to 
Absalom Mowery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6769) granting an increase of pension to 
John Z. Macon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 6770) granting an increase of pension to 
James McNary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6771) granting an increase of pension to 
Tillman McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6772) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel S. Moses; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6773) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Overmyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6774) granting an increase of pension to 
William Poorman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6775) granting an increase of pension 
Nicholas B. Querrin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6776) granting an increase of pension 
Burton S. Rathbun; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6777) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel Reineck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6778) granting an increase of pension 
Orrell P. Rarick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6779) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6780) granting an increase of pension 
John A. Shively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6781) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob R. Sprout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6782) granting an Increase of pension 
Maria A. Sinclair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6783) granting an increase of pension 
Erasmus D. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6784) granting an increase of pension 
Markus Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6785) granting an increase of pension 
Christina Younkman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6786) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Zender; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6787) granting a pension to Anna Rose 
Petty; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. G78S) granting a pension to George Flora; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. ANDREWS: X bill (H. R. 6789) granting a pension 
to Juan Bautisto Duran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 6790) for the relief of 
Charles I. Dague; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6791) for the relief of James W. Morgan; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6792) for the relief of Phil Sours; to the 
Connnittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6793) for the relief of Charles A. Bess; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6794) for the relief of Lottie Rapp; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6795) for the relief of Katherine Ratch- 
ford; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 6796) for the relief of Drs. Langworthy & 
Langworthy and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6797) to correct the military reedrd of 
Judson N. Pollard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6798) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Hampton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6799) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6800) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry D, Sally; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6801) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew T. Kyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6502) granting an increase of pension to 
William Copeland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6803) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank B. Honza; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6804) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Keeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6805) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Roe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 0806) granting a pension to Franklin Bar- 
bour; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6807) granting a pension to Rebecca J. 
Billingslea; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6808) granting a pension to Alice Davis; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6809) granting a pension to Alexander R. 
Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 6810) for the relief of 
Charles J. Callahan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (II. R. 6811) for the relief of John 
Moynihan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 6812) granting an increase 
of pension to Ambrose Langley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6813) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Conklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6814) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6815) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Fox; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRANTLEY: A bill (H. R. 6810) granting an in- 
erease of pension to William Bennett; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6817) granting a pension to Jahn W. 
Bolt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6818) granting a pension to Alice A. D. 
Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6819) granting a pension to William F. 
Patten; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6820) for the relief of James I. Fountain; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (II. R. 6821) to correct 
the date of discharge of Jerome L. Brown; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 6822) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of William F. 
McKimmy, administrator of the estate of John McKimmy, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 6823) for the relief of 
Pedro Fuentes, administrator of the estate of Guadalupe Lujan 
de Fuentes, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 6824) for the relief of 
John Carr; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 6825) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles M. Burt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 6826) granting an 
increase of pension to Jolin Crew; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6827) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6828) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Tungate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6829) granting an inerease of pension to 
William H. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6830) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel A. Chadwiek; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6831) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hicks; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 6832) granting an increase of pension to 
Anton Ohnesorg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6833) granting an increase of pension to 
Meredith T. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6834) granting an increase of pension to 
J. F. Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6835) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Hines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6836) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenzo D. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a binn (H. R. 6837) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin P. Jefferries; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6838) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Rule; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6839) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. McGary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6840) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Farishon; to the Committee on Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6841) granting a pension to Jerry Fitz- 
patrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6842) granting a pension to Frances E. 
Gibbs; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6843) granting a pension to Christina 
Kraft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6844) granting a pension to John William 
Willbrandt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6845) granting a pension to J. Frank 
Cornman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6846) granting a pension to Rachel Pearson; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6847) for the relief of George P. Thomas; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. GS48) for the relief of Henry Mersch; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6849) for the relief of George W. Morgan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6850) for the relief of Eli Parks; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6851) for the relief of John Blackston; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6852) for the relief of Levant C. Dingman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6853) for the relief of John Ziegler; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6854) for the relief of Joseph Rutter; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6855) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Warrenton, Mo.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6856) for the relief of the treasurer of 
0 8 Hospital No. 1, at Fulton, Mo.; to the Committee on War 

laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6857) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Alexander Andrae, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6858) to reimburse Marion Williams; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6859) referring to the Court of Claims 
the claim of John H. Frick; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6860) to correct the military record of 
Philip Sappington; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 6861) granting a pension to 
George P. Cross; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 6862) granting a pension 
to Mary P. Haddaway; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6863) for the relief of the estate of Capt 
Thomas E. Boone, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6864) to equalize the pension of Edwin D. 
Bates from March, 1883, up to the time of the special act 
granting him $24 per month; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6865) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lucien E. Payne; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6866) for the relief of John A. Trowbridge; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6867) for the relief of the estate of Larkin 
H. Penny, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6868) for the relief of Henry C. Emmerke; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6869) granting an inerease of 
pension to John Bonhome; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6870) granting an increase of pension to 
Riley Liston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6871) granting a pension to Lewis N. 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6872) granting an increase of pension to 
David E. Garey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 6873) granting 
an inerease of pension to Charles H. Webster; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6874) for the relief of Everett H. Corson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. GST) granting an increase of pension to 
James Skelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 6876) for the relief of the 
estate of John Pemberton, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6877) for the relief of the estate of Philip 
Felix Herwig, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 6878) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward P. Rice; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6879) granting a pension to Henry Briggs; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 6880) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James A. Darrin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6881) granting an increase of pension to 
Dustin W. Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6882) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman J. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6883) granting an increase of pension to 
William Borst, alias William Pierce; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6884) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Parks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6885) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward G. Waring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6886) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Oakley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6887) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles N. Merrill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6888) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Van Horne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6889) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6890) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6891) granting an increase of pension to 
John Pogue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6892) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. De Groff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6893) granting an increase of pension to 
Lot Smalley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6894) granting an increase of pension to 
Ainer Munson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6895) granting an increase of pension to 
Delos Sitts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6896) granting an increase of pension to 
Manfield Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6897) granting an increase of pension to 
David Parris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6898) granting an increase of pension to 
Richmond White; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6899) granting an increase of pension to 
J. Delos Pruyn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6900) granting an increase of pension to 
William H, Maxfield; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 6901) granting an increase of pension to 
John, C. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6902) granting an increase of pension to 
George C. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6903) to correct the military record of 
Augustus York; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 6904) for the relief of the 
estate of Benjamin C. Smith, deceased, W. W. Smith, adminis- 
trator; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6905) for the relief of the estate of Seth 
Waters; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6906) for the relief of Samuel J. White; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6907) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
S. Howard, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6908) for the relief of W. T. Hawkins; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (II. R. 6909) granting an increase of 
1 to Levi H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6910) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo F. Stalker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: A bill (II. R. 6911) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph A. Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 6912) for the relief of 
Lewis Myshrall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6918) 
granting an increase of pension to Alexander Morrow; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 6914) for 
the relief of the estate of J. M. Fortinberry, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6915) for the relief of the estate of Capt. 
John Bolino; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6916) for the relief of the estate of Harris 
Barnes, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 6917) for the relief of Frederick 
Hughson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 6918) for the relief of 
Thomas Cassidy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 6919) granting an increase of 
pension to Sherwood C. Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6920) for the relief of Thomas Johnson or 
his legal representatives; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6921) for the relief of David R. Mister; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6922) for the relief of the heirs of Lemmis 
J. Spence, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6923) for the relief of Edward 
S. Salomon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 0024) authorizing the President to appoint 
Alexander Shiras Gassaway a second assistant engineer in 
the Reyenue-Cutter Service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6925) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jacob Coleman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6926) granting an increase of pension to 
William McClain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6927) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore T. Sperling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6928) granting an inerease of pension to 
George Mudgett; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6929) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Hands; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6930) granting an increase of pension to 
Stalnaker Marteney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6931) granting a pension to William W. 
Maroney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (II. R. 6932) granting an increase 
of pension to William P. Mayles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (II. R. 6933) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles Wibert; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a biil (II. R. 6934) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen O. Underhill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NYE: A bill (H. R. 6935) granting an increase of 
pension to Eleanor Staller; to the C&mmittee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6936) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6987) to remoye the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Roswell W. Gould; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (II. R. 6988) for the relief 
of Nathan P. Randall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6939) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Larvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 6940) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Staples; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PATTEN of New York (by request): A bill (H. R. 
6941) for the relief of the heirs at law of Addison C. Pletcher, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 6942) granting nn increase of 
pension to James M. Newland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6943) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Knoop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6944) granting a pension to George R. 
Pensyl; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 6945) granting an increase 
of pension to Dayid W. Dalrymple; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 6946) for the correction of the 
military record of Zephaniah Squires; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. e 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H, R. 6947) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint Robert H. Peck a captain 
in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 6948) to restore to the 
active list of the Marine Corps the name of Albert Hamilton; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (II. R. 6949) granting an increase of 
pension to James R. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a Dill (H. R. 6950) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron M. McCown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6831) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. MeNew; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6952) granting an increase of pension to 
John Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6958) granting an increase of peusion to 
James R. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (IH. R. 6954) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander R. Blazer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 0085) granting an Increase of pension to 
Joseph Laughters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6956) granting an increase of pension to 
James White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6957) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bMI (H. R. 0038) granting an Increase of pension to 
P. A, Cobb; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6959) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6960) granting an Increase of pension to 
W. II. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6961) granting an increase of pension to 
Creed Owens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6962) granting an increase of pension to 
W. B. C. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a Dill (H. R. 6983) granting an increase of pension to 
J. F. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6964) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6965) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah McQueen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6966) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Ingle; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6967) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Proffitt; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6968) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar H. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6969) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 0970) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Cornett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6971) granting a pension to Ed. G. Beal; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6972) granting a pension to Bascom M. 
Meyers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6973) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6974) granting a pension to Richard Craw- 
ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6975) granting a pension to Nancy West; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6976) granting a pension to James K. 
Bowman; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6977) granting a pension to Tide Owens; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6978) granting a pension to Elizabeth L. 
Bayless; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6979) granting a pension to Daniel P. 
Hensley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6980) granting a pension to Manley W. 
Capps; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6981) granting a pension to William II. 
Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 
-Also, n bill (H. R. 6982) granting a pension to John Ward: 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, 2 bill (H. R. 6983) granting a pension to Monroe Trent; 
to the. Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6984) granting a pension to Thomas R. 
Trent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6985) granting a pension to John R. P. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6986) granting a pension to Absalom L. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 6987) granting a pension to Lemiel A. 
Ragan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, n Dill (II. R. 69585) granting a pension to Isaac A. 
Wampler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6989) granting a pension to Aaron W. 
Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a Dill (H. R. 6990) granting a pension to Ada Hurst; to 
the Commiftee on Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6991) granting a pension to Joseph Case; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6992) granting a pension to Charles X. 
Bible; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6993) for the relief of James B. Leedy; to 
the Conmmittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bilt (H. R. 6994) for the relief of Willis M. Kent; 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a Dill (II. R. 6995) for the relief of William Vance; 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 6006) to correct tlie military record 
Thomas Earls; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6997) to correct the military record 
William B. Jenkins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 699S) to correct the military record 
W. G. McKinzie; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6999) to correct the military record 
Thomas Ownby; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7000) to correct the military record 
Isaac G. Osborn; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7001) to correct the military record 
George Bragg; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7002) to remove the charge of desertion 
against T. N. McKinnis; to the Cominittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7008) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Andrew Potter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7004) for relief of the heirs of William 
M. Piper; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7005) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of William Raines; to the Committee 
on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7006) granting a pension to certain east 
Tennesseeans engaged in the Secret Service of the United States 
during the War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. z 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 7007) for the relief of Mrs. 
James M. Jett; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr, SPEER: A bill (H. R. 7008) making an appropriation 
for defraying losses sustained by lumbermen on the Allegheny 
River, Allegheny County, Pa., caused by the erection of a dam 
on said river in said county; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 7009) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles IZ. Benson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7010) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Richard S. Higgins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7011) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7012) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry Morey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7013) granting an increase of pension to 
Austin P. Thayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7014) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7015) granting an inerease of pension to 
Henry 8. Byers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a DU (H. R. 7010) for the relief of James B. Jewett; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 7017) for the relief of James 
R. Evans; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 7018) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward A. Bushnell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 4 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM:; A bill (II. R. 70190) granting u pen- 
sion to Laura Boysen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7020) granting an 
inerease of pension to James Henderson; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WOODS of Towa: A bill (H. R. 7021) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jesse Woodruff; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7022) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Prentice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7023) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitious and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of Palmer Local Union, 
Palmer Falls, N. Y., and Thomson Local Union, No. 158, Inter- 
national Paper Makers, of Schuylerville, N. X., in cpposition to 
the proposed Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. BERGER: Petition of 63.285 individuals, and by 
Officials of organizations comprising 24,315 members (the indi- 
yidual signatures are of citizens of every State and Territory, 
except Alaska and Delaware), requesting the recall of the 
American Army from the Mexican border; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers accompanying bill to 
correct the record of the discharge of Jerome L. Brown; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BURLESON: Resolutions, petitions, letters, etc., from 
various organizations throughout the country, protesting against 
the 10-cent tax on colored oleomargarine and asking Congress 
to repeal it; also asking Congress to investigate and endeavor 
to check spread of disease carried through dairy products, 
especially to prevent tuberculosis: Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, Local Union No. 126, Joplin, Mo.; 
Richmond Typographical Union, No. 90, Charles J. Hughes, sr., 
secretary-treasurer, 614 Spring Street, Richmond, Va.; Branch 
No. 14, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada, F. W. W. Brennan, secretary, 38 Penn Street, 
Woodbury, N. J.; Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. C. D. G. 
Granger, chairman of Industrial Conditions of Women and 
Children, Atlanta, Ga; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Mayflower Lodge, No. 547, Des Moines, Iowa; 
District of Columbia Federation of Women's Clubs, Miss 
Frances Graham French, the Cumberland Apartment, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; The Woman's Club of Sykeston, N. Dak.; Divi- 
sion No. 154, Order of Railway Conductors, F. E. Tewksbury, 
secretary and treasurer, Binghampton, N. Y.; Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, Lodge No. 38, M. A. Gooley, 212 Hol- 
land Street, Erie, Pa.; Fortnightly Club, Oconomowoc, Wis., 
Mrs. Celestin L. Edwards, president, Mrs. Charles Cottrell, 
secretary; Carpenters’ District Council, T. F. Kearney, sec- 
retary-agent, Room 23, 96 Mathewson Street, Providence, R. I.; 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Mary J. Ward, corresponding secretary, 
Charlotte, Mich.; Building Trades’ Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, William J. Spencer, secretary-treasurer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Branch 106, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada, Columbus, Ohio; Ouakesup Club, 
Mrs, Hattie A. French, president, and Mrs, Gertrude Sanders, 
secretary, Hot Springs, Ark.; National Expeller Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, D. G. Dumas, secretary, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Journeymen Stonecutters’ Association of North America, 
John Rankin, secretary, 2175 East Thirty-ninth Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; International Union of Steam Engineers, Local No. 
66, E. B. Schenck, recording secretary, 911 Clarissa Street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Cigarmakers’ International Union of America, Local 
No. 457, Amos D. Hill, secretary, 808 Michigan Avenue, St. 
Joseph, Mich.; Musicians’ Protective Union, Local No. 161, C. P. 
Huestis, recording secretary, 421 B Street NE., Washington, 
D. C.; Menominee-Marinette Shingle Weayers’ Union, Local 
No. 1, Marinette, Wis., James J. Williams, secretary; Woman’s 
Club of Monroe, Wis., Mrs. Jessie Weirich, president, Mrs. Mary 
L. Lucksinger, acting secretary; Kansas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Mrs, Catherine Hoffman, president, Enterprise, Kans. ; 
Travel Class of Albert Lea, Mrs. George H. Mueller, correspond- 
ing secretary, Albert Lea, Minn.; to the Committee on 

griculture. 

By Mr. CALDER: Resolutions of Local No. 158, Schuyler- 
ville, N. V., and Local No. 7, Palmer, N. V., International Broth- 
erhood of Paper Makers, against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of St. Louis Stereotypers Union, No. 
8, city of St. Louis, Mo., favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 2 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolutions of Local No. 158, Schuylerville, 
N. Y., and Local No. 7, Palmer, N. Y., International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Resolution of New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, against present tariff rates on stecl cotton ties and 
bagging; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Chamber of Commerce and Manufactur- 
ers’ Club of Buffalo, N. X., favoring Canadian reciprocity; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petition of the employees of 
the Eastern Tale Co., operating in the State of Vermont, against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Levi H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of George C. Edwards, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
fayoring the Canadian reciprocity bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petitions of N. J. Batchelder, master of National Grange, 
Cleveland; master of Union Grange; and Clift & Goodrich, of 


New York, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Alonzo F. 
Stalker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Pratts Patent (Ltd.), in opposition to House 
bill 4413, relative to foods for domestic animals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petition of 125 resi- 
dents of Haverhill and Bradford, Mass., favoring a national 
department of health; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY : Resolution of Aroostook County Pomona 
Grange, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of F. W. Heidel, of Fargo, N. Dak., 
against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Grafton, N. Dak., against Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Niagara, N. Dak., favoring the 
increase in salary to rural free-delivery carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of citizens of Naugatuck, Conn., 
against arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to the Committce 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany bill authorizing the 
President to appoint Alexander Shiras Gassaway a second assist- 
ant engineer in the United States Revenue-Cutter Service; to 
the Committee on Interstate aud Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of South Branch Grange, South 
Branch, Mich., protesting against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rey. Charles E. Marvin and 30 other residents 
of Bay City, Mich., favoring the passage of House bill 383; to the 
Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. NYE: Resolutions of Minnesota Millers’ Club, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Robert P. Brown, of 
Providence, R. I., favoring H. R. 26541, relative to trusts and 
combinations; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, resolutions of Grand Army of the Repubile, Providence, 
R. I., favoring building additional battleships; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POST: Resolutions of Irish-American and German- 
American societies of New York, against closer relations with 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution 16 of California Legisla- 
ture, relating to Deadmans Island; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

Also, petition of William P. McHaffie, of San Francisco, Cal., 
against the Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Legislature of State of California, favoring 
parcels posts to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Knight & Lyle and others, of Dunsmuir, Cal., 
against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the L. B. Tibbetts Chapter of American 
Women’s League, composed of 60 members, against suppressing 
magazines; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of William Simpson and others, of California, 
against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. A. I. Strawn, of Corning, Cal., against 
raising the postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Petition of citizens of 
the seventh district of Massachusetts, protesting against the 
establishment of a national board of health; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, resolutions of New England Shoe Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, of Boston, in opposition to the proposal to place leather 
and boots and shoes on the free list; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions of New Orleans Cotton Exchange, asking 
that all bagging and ties used in the baling of cotton be placed 
upon the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petitions of Local No. 158, Thomsons, 
N. X., and of Local No. 7, International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, of Palmer, N. Y., against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of tea importers of the city of New York, rela- 
tive to the duty on tea; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, resolutions of Merchants’ Association of New York 
elie Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

By Mr. UTTER: Petition of sundry citizens of Rhode Island, 
fayoring the establishment of a department of public health; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, resolutions of the Carpenters’ District Council of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and vicinity, favoring repeal of the tax on oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 24, 1911. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Assistant Secretary read the following: 


OFFICE OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 24, 1911. 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. WILLIAM 
ALDEN Smirnu, Senator from Michigan, to perform the duties of the 


Chair, 
WX. P. FRYE, 
President pro Tempore. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan thereupon took the chair as Presid- 
ing Officer, and directed that the Journal of the last legislative 
day should be read. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read 
and approved. 


SENATORS FROM IOWA AND FLORIDA, 


Mr. CUMMINS. I present the certificate of election of WII. 
LIAM S. Kenyon as Senator from Iowa for the unexpired term 
of my late colleague, Jonathan P. Dolliver, and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
credentials. 

The credentials of Wittras. S. Kenyon, chosen by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Iowa a Senator from that State to fill 
the vacancy in the term ending March 4, 1915, caused by the 
death of Jonathan P. Dolliver, were read and ordered to be 
filed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present the certificate of election of my 
colleague, Mr. NATHAN P. Bryan, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
credentials. ‘ 

The credentials of NATHAN P. Bryan, chosen by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida a Senator from that State for 
the term beginning March 4, 1911, were read and ordered to be 
filed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. Kenyon is present, and I ask that the 
oath of his office be now administered to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator eleet from Towa 
will present himself at the Vice President's desk and the oath 
will be administered to him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make the same statement with refer- 
ence to my colleague [Mr. Bryan]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator elect from Flor- 
ida will present himself at the Vice President’s desk. 

Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Bryan were escorted to the Vice 
President's desk by Mr. Cunuixs and Mr. FLETCHER, respec- 
tively, and the oath prescribed by Jaw was administered to them 
by the Presiding Officer. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a letter from the Auditor of the Treasury Depart- 
ment relative to the destruction of certain papers*on the files 
of the department which are not needed in the transaction of 
public business and have no permanent value or historical 
interest. (H. Doc. No. 24.) 

The communication and accompanying papers will be referred 
to the Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Papers In the Executive Departments. The Chair appoints as 
the committee on the part of the Senate the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Cranke] and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER]. The Secretary will notify the House of Rep- 
resentatiyes of the appointment of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(II. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER presented a resolution adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the 
enactment of legislation placing appointments and promotions 
in the Consular Service upon a merit basis, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of 
citizens of the northwest section of Chicago, III., remonstrating 
against any further action being taken in the case of the elee- 
tion of a Senator from Illinois, which were referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Robert Emmet 
Memorial Association, of Buffalo, N. V., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Chureh of the Brethren of Pasadena, Cal., and a petition of the 
Union Sunday School, of Neutral, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation for the suppression of the opium evil, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 286, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Hillsdale County, Mich., and a memorial 
of sundry citizens of Brace, Tenn., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of Local Union No. 249, 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, of Villa Ridge, III., 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Ganada, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of 98 citizens of Frank- 
Jin and Berlin, in the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Takoma Park Citizens’ 
Association of the District of Columbia, praying for the adop- 
tion of a universal transfer system for the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. LODGE. I present a letter in the nature of a petition, 
signed by the president of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, of 
Boston, Mass. The letter is short. I ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Door AND Snon Workers’ UNTON 


Boston, Mass., April 22, 1911, 
Hon. Hexny Canor LODGE, f r, 


1765 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: Speaking for the shoe workers who are employed in the 
rincipal industry of New England, 1 venture to solicit your vote and 
nfluence against any tariff legislation which would put finished leather 

and shoes on the free list. 

The greater efficiency of labor in the shoe industry in the United 

States, as against any foreign country, is not suficient to offset the 
lower standard of living in all foreign countries, as compared with the 
United States, notwithstanding the cheaper labor prices which prevail 
in foreign countries. To put shoes and finished leather on the free list 
or to in any way reduce the present tariff would compel American shoe 
manufacturers to meet forcign competition through the only avenue 
open to them, namely, to attack the wages of the shoe workers and 
thereby bring about a standard of wages Jower than at present exists, 
which would result in industrial warfare and no doubt eventually 
eee the lower standard of wages, consequently the lower standard 
of living. 
We therefore trust that your vote and Influence will be directed 
against any legislation which will reduce the tarif on shoes. The shoe 
workers who would be directly and adversely affected by a reduction of 
the tarif! on shoes number at a very conservative estimate 150,000, 
who, with those dependent upon them, would make at least three- 
quarters of a million people who are directly concerned. 

We will be glad to bave your views upon this question. 


Respectfully, yours, 
7 2 Joux F. Tonix, General President. 


Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of Gaspee Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of Providence, R. I., 
praying for the ratification of the treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 


1911. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a joint resolution passed by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post 
Oflices and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 28. 


Whereas Congress has provided in the Post Office appropriation bill 
for an additional railway mail service division headquarters; and 

Whereas at present railway mail service division headquarters are 
located at St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis, Fort Worth, San Francisco, and 
Seattle, leaving Denver with railroads radiating in every direction, 
almost in the S center of the vast territory surrounded by these 
cities, making it the logical place from a geographical standpoint and 
also from the standpoint of railway mail service, being the only avall- 
able important railroad terminal covering service over the following- 
named roads: Union Pacific, Kansas City, Julesburg, and Cheyenne di- 
visions; Rock Island; Burlington; Rio Grande; Missouri Pacific; Santa 
Fe; Colorado & Southern; Northern, Southern, Clear Creek, and South 
Park divisions ; Colorado Midland; Denver, Northwestern & Pacific; and 
Denver, Laramie & Northwestern, Denver is already the division head- 
quarters for the post-oflice inspection bureau, and when the new build- 
ing is completed will be the distributing headquarters for supplies, 
stamped paper, ete., making it the only logical piace for the location of 
ene nat ional railway mail service division headquarters: ‘Therefore 
e 


Resolved, That the Legislature of Colorado, now in session, urgently 
requests our Senators and Representatives in Congress to use all honor- 
able means to secure from the honorable Postmaster General the loca- 
tion of the additional division headquarters in the city of Denver. 

TEPHEN R. FITZGARRALD, 
President of the Scnate. 
GEORGE MCLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved, April 14, 1911. g 
HN 


JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 
Filed in the office of the eee! of state of the State of Colorado 
on the 14th day of April, A. D. 1911, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. Recorded 


in book —, page —. 
JAMES B. PEARCE, Secretary of State. 
By Tuomas F. DILLON, Jr., Deputy. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the Lebanon 
Farmers’ Club, of St. Johns, Mich., and a memorial of the Cen- 
tral Paper Co., of Muskegon, Mich., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presenter a petition of Local Union No. 457, Cigar- 
makers’ Union, of St. Joseph, Mich., praying for the repeal of 
the present cleomargarine law, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
` He also presented a memorial of the Grant Creamery Co., of 
Grant, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to regulate the sale and transportation of articles of food 
held in cold storage, which was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented the petition of J. W. Hitchcock and 
84 other citizens of Kansas, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Sulloway old-age pension bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Centralia, 
Valley Falls, Denison, Nortonyille, Woodstock, Stockton, Wood- 
ston, Seneea, Sabethe, Oskalooke, McLorth, Oskaloosa, Effing- 
ham, and Morrison, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of Lehigh Division, No. 376, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Lehighton, Pa., and 
a petition of Local Union No, 870, International Molders’ Union 
of North America, of Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the repeal of 
the present oleomargarine law, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. , 

He also presented a memorial of East Lynn Grange, No. 1263, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Chester County, Pa., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agrec- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was referred 
to the Coinmittee on Finance. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented memorials of George W. Russell, 
of Atkinson; of 62 citizens of Berlin; and of 35 citizens of 
Franklin, all in the State of New Hampshire; of Felts Mills 
Local Union, No. 6, of Felts Mills; of Marble City Local Union, 
No. 67, of Natural Dam; of Local Union No. 7, of Palmer; and 
of Thomson Local Union, No. 158, of Schuylerville, all of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, in the State of 
New York; and of District Assembly No. 80, Knights of Labor, 
of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 90, 
of Richmond, Va., praying for the repeal of the present oleo- 
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margarine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented petitions of Local Grange of 
Columbia; Wangumbaug Grange, of Coventry; Local Grange of 
Suffield; Good Will Grange, of Glastonbury; and of Local 
Grange of Somers, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the passage of the so-called parcels- 
post bill, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Union Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Southington, Conn., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Danbury, 
Conu., remonstrating against the ratification of the treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Peace Society, 
praying for the ratification of the treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


an 
g has been so favorably received Earl G 
and the English 1 generally: Therefore be At ay ZH 
e house (the senate concurring), That we aT 
express our aep. interest in the cause of peace and arbitration; 
ermore 


Resolved, That we especially approve of the action of our President 
in su ting the unrestricted arbitration treaty with Great Britain, 
and that we heartily favor its ratification ; and finally be it 

Resolved, That these resolutions be sent by the chief clerk to the Hon. 
Mr. Taft, to Senators NELSON and CLAPP. 

Adopted April 19, 1911. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry railway postal 
clerks in the State of Minnesota, praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting relief to employees of the post-office sery- 
ice from certain arbitrary orders issued from time to time, 
mia was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

on 

He also presented the petition of Foley Bros. & Kelly, of 
St. Paul, Minn., praying for a more equitable settlement be- 
tween the United States and Canada regarding the duty on 
tea, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of the Conneeticut Peace 
Society, of Hartford; of the Patrick Sarsfield Club, of Water- 
bury; and of sundry citizens of Danbury and Naugatuck, all 
in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Local Grange of Hillstown, 
of Local Grange of Farmington, and of Eureka Grange, of 
New Hartford, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State 
of Connecticut, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of 300 citizens of Hartford, East 
Hartford, and Bridgeport, all in the State of Connecticut, pray- 
ing for the establishment of a national department of public 
health, which were referred to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a resolution adopted by the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association, which I ask may be printed 
in the Record and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
sarees perp 1—Protesting against advance in rates and urging Congress 


declare the rates in efect January 1, 1910, to be reasonable maxi- 
mum rates. 


Whereas the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association stands for just, 
fair, and reasonable treatment of rallroad corporations, their stock- 
holders and employees, and at the same time demands fair, just, and 
reasonable rates to the shippers and the public; and 

Whereas the railway companies of the United States, by concerted 
action, are attempting to make a general advance in thelr rates; and 

Whereas this association believes that, with the Increased population 
and trafe and with the present basis of net earnings, the railroads of 
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the United States are in a prosperous condition and receiving on an 
average as much net profit on their investment as farmers, stock 
raisers, and producers generally are making upon their investment: 
Now. therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That we protest against the general advance in rates by 
the railroads of the United States. 

2. That we protest against and oppose advances in rates in particular 
cases, except where the railroads, after full and fair investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, can show that they do not re- 
ceive reasonable compensation for the service performed. 

3. That we indorse the action taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in suspending the general advances in rates that have been 
proposed by the railroads. 

4. That we favor the amendment of the present interstate-commerce 
law which now places the burden of proof on the railroads to fhe Med 
advances in rates made after ee 1, 1910, so that the rates whic 
were in effect on January 1, 1910, shall be declared by law to be rea- 
sonable maximum rates, and which shall not be exceeded by. the rail- 
roads except where the railroads, upon complaint and after hearing, 
shall show to the Interstate Commerce Commission that it is Just and 
reasonable that they be Pee to advance any of the said rates in 
effect on January 1, 1910. 


Resolution 2—Urging valuation of railroads, 


Whereas the railways of the United States are demanding an in- 
crease of freight rates In order to raise their carnings to a higher stand- 
ard of return than the average of the past; and 

Whereas the basis of the claim is that their properties have largely 
increased in value; and 

Whereas the question of the value of railway property is made an 
important factor in all rate litigation; and 

Whereas the shippers and the public have no means of showing, and 
the commission has at present no adequate means of ascertaining, the 
value of such property: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, That we urge 
upon Congress the enactment of a law providing for the immediate valu- 
ation of railway properties and the ascertainment of all details of cost 
and investment, 

Resolution 3—Relative to furnishing cars to transport live stock and 
other perishable freight, and to give prompt and efficient seryice. 

Resolved by the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association in convention 
assembled April 4, 1911, at Cheyenne, Wyo., That we respectfully urge 
the Congress of the United States to enact suitable legislation com- 
pelling the railroads to provide sufficient facilities to perform with 
dispatch their duties as common carriers in furnishing cars and trans- 
porting all freight, including live stock, and to promptly transport same, 
and to exchange loaded and empty cars, and otherwise to provide sufi- 
cient facilities, fixing penalties for failure of such duties, and giving to 
the shipper the right to recover, in any court of any State or Terri- 
tory havin jurisdiction, his damages and attorney’s fees; and also em- 
powering the Interstate Commerce Commission to enforce penalties for 
violation of the act, and to make rules and regulations with respect to 
the time and manner of giving notice for cars, furnishing cars, 3 
and interchange of cars, and all needful rules and regulations in tlie 
administration of such law, and providing rules applicable to the differ- 
ent classes and kind of freight and the varying circumstances and con- 
ditions of shipment, 


Resolution 4—Speed limit on live-stock trains. 


Resolved by the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association in convention 
assembled April 4, 1911, at Oheyenne, Wyo., That in order to secure 
better service from railroads in the transportation of live stock we 
recommend to Congress the enactment of a law giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to prescribe a minimum speed limit for 
stock trains to suit the conditions in different localities. 


Resolution 11—Urging Federal control óf the unappropriated semiarid 
grazing lands. 


The Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association in convention assembled at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., April 4, 1911, hereby declares that— 

We believe that the prosperity and development of the stock-raising 
industry on the public grazing lands of the arid and semlarid West 
is seriously threatened by the present indiscriminate methods of grazing 
and we strongly recommend the carly passage by Congress of a bill 

roviding for Federal control of these unappropriated public grazing 
A finds and a just and reasonable method of leasing such lands. 

We favor a bill to operate either under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior or of Agriculture and along the general lines 
definitely recommended by this organization at its annual convention 
in Denyer in 1908, and approved at all its conventions since that date, 
This measure would be of great practical advantage to the stockmen of 
the West, gives full protection and encouragement to the actual settler 
and home maker, and, through the distribution of the net revenues 
received in the construction of schools and good roads in the districts 
from which the funds are obtained, would be of great public benefit. 


Resolution 12—Urging classification of public lands. 

To better facilitate the leasing and control of the grazing lands, as 
outlined in the bill approved by this assoclation, we vigorously urge 
Congress to provide without delay for the classification of the unap- 
8 unreserved public lands into grazing and agricultural dis- 
rlets. 


Resolution 8. 


Whereas there was introduced in the Sixty-first Congress, and to be 
further legislated upon at the special session now convened, a reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada; and 

Whereas this agreement proposes to import into the United States 
from Canada all the products of the farm, such as grains and vegetables 
and all classes of live stock, free of duty; and 

Whereas all the products of the manufacturer, Including those articles 
monufactured from the hides of cattle, sheep, and from wool, are re- 
tained on the tax list at their present rates; and 

Whereas we believe that if agricultural implements, harness, saddles, 
heots, shoes, wool, and woolen goods are to remain protected for the 
benefit of the manufacturer and the skilled laborer, the Goyernment of 
the United States is asking the farmer and stock raiser to submit to a 
very unfair agreement by puting our products on the free list to com- 
pete with the same products produced at a better advantage in Canada 


in order that we may induce the Canadians to buy more freely of our 
protected manufactured articles: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, this 4th day 
of April, 1911, does hereby protest against a policy that is not evenly 
drawn. We claim an equal protection with manufactured articles or 
that all be placed on the free list, especially those manufactured from 
our products: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be immediately sent our Sen- 
ators and Representative in Congress. 


Mr. WARREN presented memorials of Local Union No. 158, 
of Thomson; df Local Union No. 67, of Natural Dam; of Local 
Union No. 6, of Felts Mills; and of Local Union No. 7, of 
Palmer Falls, all of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, in the State of New York, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented the memorial of H. H. Heydlauff 
and 21 other citizens of Day County, S. Dak., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zeus of Maine, praying for the establishment of a national 
department of public health, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Gardiner 
and Burlingham, in the State of Maine, praying for the passage 
of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials of Pomona Grange, of South 
Paris; Perham Grange, of Perham; Cushnoe Grange, No. 204, 
of Riverside; Belgrade Grange, No. 292, of Belgrade; Chelsea 
Grange, No. 215, of Chelsea; Amity Grange, of Amity; Pomona 
Grange, of Excelsior; and Pomona Grange, of Aroostook County, 
of the Patrons of Husbandry; of the Rumford Light and Water 
Co., of Rumford, and of sundry citizens of Orono, Webster, 
Bradley, Livermore Falls, Chisholm, Oldtown, and Bangor, all 
in the State of Maine, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a memorial of Taneytown Grange, 
No. 184, Patrons of Husbandry, of Maryland, remonstrating 
against the passage of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BROWN presented sundry papers to accompany the bill 
(S. 1868) granting an increase of pension to J. W. Barnes, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented sundry papers to accompany the bill (S. 48) 
granting an increase of pension to L. D. Forhand, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 1537) granting an increase of pension to Charles I. 
Krickbaum; 1 

A bill (S. 1588) granting an increase of pension to Joseph W. 
Frank; and 

A bill (S. 1539) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
Caswell (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 1540) granting an increase of pension to Osbern 
Dillari (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1541) granting a pension to James M. Williams; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 1542) providing for the purchase of land for the use 
of the Reform School for Girls of the District of Columbia 
(with accompanying paper); and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 1543) to incorporate the National 
Christian Congress Association of America; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 1544) for the relief of the estate of 
Mary II. S. Robertson, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1545) granting a pension to Ellen Kirkpatrick; 

A bill (S. 1546) granting an increase of pension to Jolm C. 
Carpenter; 

A bill (S. 1547) granting an Increase of pension to William 
Turner; 

A bill (S. 1548) gteating an increase of pension to F. M. 
Keith; 
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A bill (S. 1549) granting an increase of pension to Thomas D. 
Dick; and 

A bill (S. 1550) granting an increase of pension to William 
Stringer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 1551) providing for the deposit of the funds of 
the United States; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 1552) granting an increase of pension to Oliver 
W. Sweet (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1553) granting an increase of pension to Christina 
Murrell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1554) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
V. Mitchell (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1555) granting an inerease of pension to Charles 
M. Gregory (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1556) granting an increase of pension to Allen H. 
Benton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1557) granting an increase of pension to Simon 
Ridenour (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1558) granting a pension to Hattie Pearson (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1559) granting an increase of pension to John Me- 
Donald (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1560) granting a pension to Isabella J. Loser (with 
acconipanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 1561) providing for the erection of a monument to 
Maj. Francis L. Dade and others in Sumter County, State of 
Florida; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 8 i 

A bill (S. 1562) for the relief of William Walters, alias Joshua 
Brown (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 1568) to apply a part of the proceeds from the 
sale of public lands to the support and maintenance of farm- 
life schools for the benefit of agriculture and to increase the 
knowledge of farming; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 1564) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building thereon at Rockingham, N. C.; 

A bill (S. 1565) to provide for the erection of a public buid- 
ing at Burlington, N. C.;: 

A bill (S. 1566) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Rocky Mount, N. C.: 

A bill (S. 1567) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Shelby, N. C.; and 

A bill (S. 1568) fixing the limit of cost for the erection and 
completion of the United States post office and customhouse 
building at Wilmington, N. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (S. 1569) to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
State of North Carolina; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

By Mr. COAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 1570) for the relief of J. E. Bruce (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1571) construing the provisions of section 2 of the 
pension act of June 27, 1890, and section 1 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1907; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (S. 1572) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
McCann; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 1578) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of an electrical power plant for irrigation purposes in Deming, 
N. Mex., or vicinity; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 1574) granting a pension to Joseph Frick; 

A bill (S. 1575) granting a pension to Emma A. Poland: 

A bill (S. 1576) granting an increase of pension to James J. 
Hasson; 

A bill (S. 1577) granting an increase of pension to Fenton 
Algard; and 

A bill (S. 1578) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Patterson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 1579) to grant an honorable discharge to James 
Rodgers; and 

A bill (S. 1580) to grant an honorable discharge to George 
W. Hahn (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 1581) granting an increase of pension to Leroy T. 
Hills; and 

A bill (S. 1582) granting an increase of pension to Stephen J. 
Gray; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. GRONNA: 

; bill (S. 1583) to provide for the disposal of coal and coal 
ands; 

A bill (S. 1584) to provide for the classification of the public 
lands of the United States; 

A bill (S. 1585) relating to the use and occupation of lands 
of the United States for the development of water power and 
other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1586) to provide for the sale of timber and timber 
lands; and 

A bill (S. 1587) to authorize the disposal of phosphate, oil, 
asphaltum, or natural gas; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 1588) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Torrey; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WARREN. 

A bill (S. 1589) to authorize the exchange of conveyances be- 
tween the Florida East Coast Railway Co. and the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THORNTON (for Mr. Foster) : 

A bill (S. 1590) providing for an increase of salary for the 
United States district attorney for the eastern district of 
Louisiana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1591) for the relief of John R. Bisland; 

A bill (S. 1592) for the relief of the heirs of Marcelin 
Tauzin ; 

A bill (S. 1593) for the relief of Katherine Smith; 

A pill (S. 1594) for the relief of the estate of Thomas W. 
Abney, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1595) for the relief of the estate of Leandre Campo 
& Co.; 

A bill (S. 1596) for the relief of the heirs of Felix Dejean; 

A bill (S. 1597) for the relief of heirs of J. Casimir Le Blanc; 

A bill (S. 1598) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph D. 
Guidry; 

A bill (S. 1599) for the relief of the estate of Elennor B. 
Vinson, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1600) for the relief of the Stone, Sand & Gravel Co., 
of New Orleans, La.; 

A bill (S. 1601) for the relief of the heirs of Frazine (or 
Josephine) Delharte; 

A bill (S. 1602) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas John- 
ston, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1603) for the relief of Leonise Gonzales, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Lawrence Montero, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1604) for the relief of the heirs of Rudolphe 
Chachere; 

A bill (S. 1605) for the relief of the estate of E. W. Sewell, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1606) for the relief of Octave Simonecaux; 

A bill (S. 1607) for the relief of Louisa Dornier; 

A bill (S. 1608) for the relief of the estates of Gustay May- 
ronne, Alfred Mayronne, and Fergus Mayronne; 

A bill (S. 1609) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. T. H. Mad- 
dox, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1610) for the relief of John M. Kelly; 

A bill (S. 1611) for the relief of the heirs or legal representa- 
tives of Eugene Senette, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 1612) for the relief of Thomas Kennedy, executor 
of the estate of Margaret Kennedy, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1013) authorizing the President to appoint Francis 
Asberry Awl, late a first lieutenant of the Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, as a first lieutenant of Infantry; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 1614) granting a pension to Florinda Butler Evans; 
and 

A bill (S. 1615) granting a pension to Clementine Chapman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 1616) for the relief of the contributors to the Ellen 
M. Stone ransom fund; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 1617) to pay Maj. Horace P. Williams amount 
found due him by Court of Claims; and 

A bill (S. 1618) for the relief of the Norcross Bros. Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1619) to improve the navigation in the Connecticut 
River between Hartford and Holyoke; to the Committee on Com- 
merece. 


A bill (S. 1620) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Dolloff; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. CUMMINS: 


A bill (S. 1621) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Wills (with accompanying papers) ; and 
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A bill (S. 1622) granting an increase of pension to Marquis 


D. Usher (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on | work or pacification? 


Pensions, 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 1023) authorizing the purchase of additional lands 
for the Fort Meade Military Reservation, in the State of South 
Dakota, and making appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 1624) to authorize the sale and disposition of the 
surplus and unallotted lands in the Crow Creek Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of South Dakota, and making appropriation to 
carry the same into effect; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1625) to extend the benefits of the act of June 27, 
1890, to the members of the company of Indian scouts under 
command of Brig. Gen. Alfred Sully, in 1864 and 1865; and 

A bill (S. 1626) extending the provisions of existing pension 
laws to the oflicers and privates, their widows, children, and 
dependent parents, of the“ Dakota militia of 1862 and 1863"; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 1627) to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across and over the Arkansas River, 
anti for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 
mane (S. 1628) granting an increase of pension to Mary R. 

obbins; 

1 — bill (S. 1629) granting an increase of pension to Frances A. 

‘all; 

A bill (S. 1680) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Gaffney; 

A bill (S. 1631) granting an increase of pension to Sophronia 
E. Sawyer; and 

A bill (S. 1682) granting an increase of pension to Reuben R. 
Wilkinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 1633) granting a pension to Patrick L. Owens; 

A bill (S. 1634) granting an increase of pension to Anderson 
Wright (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1635) granting an increase of pension to George S. 
Pauer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 1636) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
sore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 1637) to provide for the purchase and distribution 
of the reports of the court of appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1638) for the relief of the heirs of Charles N. 
Gregory, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1639) granting an increase of pension to Junius 
Thomas Turner (with accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

ALASKA COAI-LAND CASES, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senate or- 
dered printed as a document the decision rendered by Judge 
Hanford, of the United States district court for the western 
district of Washington, in reference to the coal-land laws of 
Alaska. A few days after that the United States judge for 
the eastern district of Washington rendered a decision in a 
ease involving the same state of facts, but taking just the oppo- 
site view from that of Judge Hanford. I present a copy of 
that decision with a view to having it printed as a document. 
I will not ask unanimous consent of the Senate to have the 
decision printed at this time, but that it be referred to the 
Committee on Printing for action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the decision 
will be referred to the Committee on Printing for recommenda- 
tion. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 

The bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations 
with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in answer to inquiries 
from various Senators concerning the matter of the committees 
of the Senate, I desire to say that the probabilities are that the 
committee on committees will be able to report to the Senate on 
Thursday next, There is a bare possibility that it may go 
beyond that a day or two, but I feel pretty safe in making the 
suggestion I have made. 

In view of the fact that a good deal of work is yet to be done 
by the committee on committees, I move that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Thursday next. 


Mr. BAILEY. I should like to ask the Senator if he means 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, both. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not believe that the Senator 
means pacification. I do not think he would waste any time 
in that way. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, before the motion is 
put I simply desire to say that, so far as the committee assign- 
ments of the minority are concerned, the list has been practi- 
cally completed and is ready for submission to the Senate at any 
time when it is the pleasure of the majority party to present 
a list for the consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The motion was agreed to, ; 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agrecd to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 18 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o’clock 
and 88 minutes p, m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
April 27, 1911, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 24, 1911. 


Enyoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY, 


Henry S. Boutell, of Illinois, now envoy extraordinary and 
minister plénipotentiary to Portugal, to be enyoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Switzerland, vice Laurits S. Swenson, nominated to be enyoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Norway. 

Edwin V. Morgan, of New York, now envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Paraguay and Uruguay, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Portugal, vice Henry S. Boutell, nomi- 
nated to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Switzerland. 

Laurits S. Swenson, of Minnesota, now enyoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Switzerland, to be envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Norway, vice Herbert H. D. Peirce, resigned. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from April 21, 1911, 

John Dallas Blake, of Maryland. 

John Samuel Fulton, of Maryland. 

Nathan Winslow, of Maryland. 

St. Clair Spruill, of Maryland, 

Roger Sylvester Morris, of Maryland, 

Fenton Benedict Turck, of Illinois. 

Hewitt Leonard Ballowe, of Louisiana, 

Amos Walker Barber, of Wyoming. 

John Fletcher Denton, of Georgia. 

Edward Dowdle, of New York. 

Brayton Earl Failing, of New Jersey. 

Louis William Falkner, of New York. 

Harlow Grosvenor Farmer, of New York, 

Alfred William Haskell, of Maine. 

Harris Ayres Houghton, of New York, 

Joseph Howard Langworthy, of Kansas, 

Frank Rutledge Maura, of Florida: 

Joseph Yates Porter, Jr., of Florida. 

George Douglas Ramsay, of Rhode Island. 

William Henry Seemann, of Louisiana. 

William Edward Shea, of Montana. 

Herbert Alexander Smith, of New York, 

Andrew Victor Stephenson, of Nebraska. 

Frederick Caesar Augustus Kellam, jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Harry Hoagland Blodgett, of Nebraska. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 

Lieut. Adolphus E. Watson to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy from the 29th day of December, 1910, upon the completion 
of six years’ service as machinists: 

Herbert E. Fish, and 

Barnett B. Bowie. 

Machinist Bernhard Christensen to be a chief machinist in 
the Nayy from the ist day of January, 1911, upon the comple- 
tion of six years’ service as a machinist, 
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_ The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy from the 7th day of March, 1911, upon the completion of 
six years’ service as carpenters: 

Charles J. Kerr, and 
Ernest L. Bass. ; 
Maj. Cyrus S. Radford, assistant quartermaster, United States 
Marine Corps, to be an assistant quartermaster in the Marine 
Corps with the rank of lieutenant colonel from the 11th day of 
February, 1911, to correct his rank and title as confirmed on 
March 2, 1911. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA. 
Wiliam R. South to be postmaster at Baypoint, Cal. 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 
FLOBIDA, 
A. B. Tull to be postmaster at Titusville, Fla., in place of 


55 75 M. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 
11. 


Office 


IOWA. 

H. E. Deater to be postmaster at Shenandoah, Iowa, in place 
of H. E. Deater. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1909. 

O. C. Hill to be postmaster at Clearfield, Iowa, in place of 
Henry T. Swope, resigned. 

Almon C. Steele to be postmaster at Coon Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of Samuel D. Henry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 7, 1910. 

LOUISIANA. 

B. F. Edwards to be postmaster at Marksville, La., in place 

of Henry C. Edwands, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chestina B. Robbins to be postmaster at East Templeton, 
Mass. Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 
MICHIGAN. 


Frank Friedrich to be postmaster at Traverse City, Mich., in 
place of Oscar P. Carver. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 6, 1910. 

2 MINNESOTA, 

Cornelius Berghuis to be postmaster at Clara City, Minn. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Sarah Dahl to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Minn., in place 
of Sarah Dahl. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1911. 

MISSOURI. 

Charles H. Grissom to be postmaster at Dexter, Mo., in place 
of Thomas J. Ulen, deceased. 

George W. Reed to be postmaster at Albany, Mo., in place of 
George W. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired March 23, 
1910. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

John B. Powell to be postmaster at Warrenton, N. 

place of Benjamin C. Green, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Frank Merle Altland to be postmaster at Dillsburg, Pa., in 
place of George W. Mullen, deceased. 

Horace S. Carpenter to be postmaster at East Downington, 
Pa., in place of Joseph H. Downing, resigned. 

Samuel J. Gundry to be postmaster at Lattimer Mines, Pa. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 

Charles Seger to be postmaster at Emporium, Pa., in place 
of Charles Seger. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 
1910. 

W. A. Terrill to be postmaster at Clairton, Pa., in place of 
Roscoe C. Keefer, resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Robert S. Burlingame to be postmaster at Newport, R. I., in 
place of Albert C. Landers, deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Ernest B. Yule to be postmaster at Alexandria, S. Dak., in 
place of John H. Dobson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1911. 


C., in 


TENNESSEE, 


Allen D. Keller to be postmaster at Union City, Tenn., in place 
of George T. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired June 28, 


1910, 
WISCONSIN. 


Nicholas A. Lee to be postmaster at Colfax, Wis., in place of 
Nicholas A, Lee. Incumbent's commission expired January 10; 
1911, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 24, 1911, 
AMBASSADORS. 


William Woodville Rockhill to be ambassador to Turkey. 
Curtis Guild to be ambassador to Russia, 


MINISTER, 
Henry S. Boutell to be minister to Switzerland. 
CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSIONER. 


Maj. Sherwood A. Cheney to be a member of the California 
Débris Commission. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants, 


Edward Sinnet Bowman, 
Marion Sunsari Lombard, 
Ralph Charles Matson, 

Warren Pear! Morrill, 

Lewis Beers Porter, 

Thomas Houston ‘Dow Griffitts, 
Charles Loftus Grant Anderson, 
Joseph Milton Heller, 3 
John Adam Metzger, 

John George Ingold, 

Douglas Wiltz McEnery, 
William Patrick Joseph Ruddy, 
Samuel Jay Turnbull, 

Alfred Parker Upshur, 

Anton Robert Schier, 

Charles John Boehs, 

William Culbert Lyon, 

Charles Spencer Williamson, 
Maurice Rubel, 

Albert Hurlbut Roler, 

Frank Worthington Lynch, 
Philip Pietersen Schuyler Doane, 
James Alexander Harvey, 
Junius Clarkson Hoag, 

Jacob Frank, 

Carey Culbertson, 

Carl Wagner, 

William Cuthbertson, 

Rufus Winfield Bishop, 
William Louis Baum, 

Joseph Grindon, 

William Paul Glennon, 
Frederick Charles Esselbruegge, 
Edward Lee Dorsett, 

William Sidney Deutsch, 
Russell Daniel Carman, 
Holdsworth Wheeler Bond, 
Charles Wyche, 

Frederick Eno Woodruff, 
William Otto Winter, 

Carroll Smith, 

Nathaniel Meacon Semple, 
Henry Joseph Scherck, 

Francis Le Sirellé Reder, 
Amand Nicholas Ravold, 

Harry Morgan Moore, 

George Elmer Lyon, 

William Henry Luedde, 
Clarence Loeb, 

Abram Chittenden Leggat, 
Frederick Carl Emil Kuhlmann, 
Arthur Campbell Kimball, 
Walter Charles George Kirchner, 
Downey Lamar Harris, 
William Augustus Hardaway, 
Henry Skillman Atkins, 
Frederick Bagby Hall, 

Conrad Weil, 

Alanson Weeks, 

Stanley Stillman, 

William Parsons Read, 

William Evelyn Hopkins, 
Samuel Johns Hunkin, 

George Herbert Evans, 

James Alexander Black, 

John Henry Barbat, 

Charles Andrew Powers, 

Henry Richardson McGraw, 
Clarence Bancroft Ingraham, jr., 
Thomas Edward Carmody, 
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Alpha John Campbell, 
Frederic Wolcott Bancroft, 
John William Amesse, 
Jolin Edgar Welch, 
Prince Albert Morrow, 
James Ewing, 

John Augustus Hartwell, 
Julius Carl Bierwirth, 
Edward Quintard, 

George Norton Miller, 
Max Ballin, 

Guy Leartus Connor, 
Arthur Dayid Holmes, 
Louis Jacob Hirschman, 
William Edward Keane, 
George Edwin McKean, 
William Albert Spitzley, 
Henry Rockwell Varney, 
John Walter Vaughan, 
William Stevenson Baer, 
Julius Friedenwald, 

Cary Breckinridge Gamble, jr. 
Duncan MacCalman, 
Rupert Norton, 

Tsanc Rosenbaum Pels, 
Arthur Marriott Shipley, 
Martillus Louis Todd, 
Walter Dent Wise, 
Randolph Winslow, 
Hubert Clement Knapp, 
Frank Martin, 

Charles Edmund Simon, 
Louis Hamman, 

Marshall Langton Price, 
John Almy Tompkins, jr., 
Joseph Albert Chatard, 
Thomas Rodney Chambers, 
Charles French Blake, 
Harvey Grant Beck, 
Standish McCleary, 
Charles Woodward Riley, 
Alexius MeGlannan, 
Edgar Bar Friedenwald, 
Charles Alfred Dukes, 
Arnold Schwyzer, 

Anton Shimonek, 

Edward Avery Newton, 
Joseph Cushman Breitling, 
Charles Frye Sanborn, 
Walter Franz yon Zelinski, 
William Holland Wilmer, and 
John Edwin Rhodes. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


To be first licutenants. 
Jolin S. Coulter, 
Frederick H. Foucar, 
Paul W. Gibson, 
George B. Lake, 
Frank N. Chilton, 
Horace M. Roberson, 
Leo C. Mudd, 
Leonard S. Hughes, 
Jay D. Whitham, 
Henry P. Carter, 
James L. Robinson, 
Francis X. Strong. 
Robert C. McDonald, 
Howard Clarke, 
Alleyne von Schrader, 
Clemens W. McMillan, 
Harry G. Ford, 
Raymond W. Mills, 
James F. Johnston, 
Henry C. Maddux, 
Samuel S. Creighton, 
Bert R. Huntington, 
Henry C. Michie, jr., 
Tauren S. Eekels, 
Albert P. Clark, 
Charles E. MeBrayer, 
Eugene G. Northington, 
Harley J. Hallett, 
Josiah H. Holland, 
Sanford W. French, 
Thomas J, Flynn, 


George E. Pariseau, 
Robert II. Gantt, 
Daniel F. Maguire, 
Edward C. Register, 
John M. Willis, 
Joseph L. Siner, 
William Denton, 
Joseph O. Walkup, 
Fred R. Burnside, 
John J. Reddy, 
Herbert H. Sharpe, 
Lloyd A. Kefauver, 
William J. Cade, jr, 
John R. McKnight, and 
George G. Divins, 
INFANTRY ARM. 
William Allison Reed to be second lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


Capt. Clement C. Whitcomb to be major. 
Capt. George H. Crabtree to be major. 
QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut. Col. Isaac W. Littell to be assistant quartermaster gen- 
eral with the rank of colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Gonzalez S. Bingham to be assistant quartermaster 
general with the rank of colonel. 

Maj. Winthrop S. Wood to be deputy quartermaster general 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Chauncey B. Baker to be deputy quartermaster general 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. George McK. Williamson to be deputy quartermaster 
general with the rank of licutenant colonel. 

Maj. Thomas H. Slayens to be deputy quartermaster general 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. David S. Stanley to be deputy quartermaster general 
with the rank of lleutenant colonel. 

Capt. Harry B. Chamberlin to be quartermaster with the 
rank of major. ; 

Capt. Louis F. Garrard, jr., to be quartermaster with the 
rank of major. 

Capt. Bertram T. Clayton to be quartermaster with the rank 
of major. 

Capt. Ira L. Fredendall to be quartermaster with the rank of 
major. 

Capt. Harry L. Pettus to be quartermaster with the rank of 
major. 

Capt. Frank A. Grant to be quartermaster with the rank of 
major. 

Capt. Archibald W. Butt to be quartermaster with the rank 
of major. 

Capt. Kensey J. Hampton to be quartermaster with the rank 
of major. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Maj. Colden L'H. Ruggles to be lieutenant colonel, ° 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Hornsby Evans to be first lieutenant, 
PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. William H. Armstrong to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Daniel Rodriguez to be first lieutenant. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
Second Licut. John Magruder to be second lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. E. Francis Riggs to be second lleutenant. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Col. Erasmus M. Weaver to be chief of Coast Artillery with 
the rank of brigadier general. : 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
First Lieut. Clarence H. Knight, to be captain. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
LIEUTENANTS TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS. 
Harry L. Brinser, 
Farmer Morrison, 
Claude C. Bloch, 
Cyrus W. Cole, 
John W. Greenslade, 
Victor A. Kimberly, 
William R. Sayles, jr., and 
James H. Tomb. 
Carpenter James J. Murphy to be a chief carpenter. 
Maj. Cyrus S. Radford, assistant quartermaster, Marine 
Corps. 
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POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 


William H. Bloom, Limon. 
Frank . Griffith, Blanca. 


IOWA. 
Joseph H. Luse, Mystic. 
Harry Williams, Sheffield. 


MINNESOTA. 
Oscar E. Linquist, Dassel. 
NEBRASKA. 
Will A. Needham, Bloomfield. 
Roy E. Thomas, Osmond. 


NEW YORK, 


George H. E. Aring, Long Beach. 
John G. Cole, Waterford. 
William L. Connor, New Dorp. 
James K. Cowan, White Plains. 
Joseph A. Crane, Rochester. 
Harrold R. Every, Athens. 
Bruce F. Martin, Watertown. 
Owen B. Mulholland, Dunkirk. 
Jetur R. Rogers, Southampton. 
John II. Scofield, Scottsville. 
John E. Stevens, Spencerport. 
Edith Wallace, Lisbon. 

Seneca D. Zek, Hillsdale. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Menzo M. Burt, Roulette. 

W. Z. Clay, Emlenton. 

Wimam A. McMahan, West Pittsburg. 
Henry M. Stetler, Wyomissing. 

James H. Wells, Wilcox. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


R. S. Burlingame, Newport. 
Frederick Webley, Greystone. 


TEXAS. 


Malvina M. Anderson, Roby. 
Clara A. Boynton, Anson. 

E. N. Browning, Center. 

E. G. Crabbe, Corpus Christi. 

N. E. Dorsey, McLean. 

J. F. Henry, Stratford. 

A. D. Hollingshead, Ganado. 
Leander Hopkins, Ferris. 
Florence F. Kellogg, Carizzo Springs. 
Wilson I. Lawler, Deport. 
Frank E. Osborn, McAllen. 
Benjamin F. Robey, Coleman. 
George W. L. Smith, Henderson. 
George W. Walker, Blessing. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. . 


Monpvay, April 24, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for that broad, gen- 
erous, godlike spirit which is gradually coming into the world, 
the fruits of which are righteousness, truth. justice, mercy, 
peace, good will toward men, and which tend to solidify the 
peoples of all creeds and of all races into one great family, and 
which will Snahy bring the answer to that prayer which falls 
daily from the lips of thousands: “ Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done in earthas it is In heaven.“ 

And now, O God our Father, in whom are centered all our 
longings, hopes, and aspirations, be very near to the Member 
of this House who has been bereft of the companion who has 
walked lovingly and sympathetically by his side through many 
years, sharing his Joys and sorrows. Comfort him and the rest 
of the stricken family by the blessed hope of the gospel, that 
they may look forward to that realm where neither death nor 
sorrow ever come; and Thine be the praise, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, April 21, 1911, was 
read and approved. 


CLERK AND MESSENGER TO COMMITTEE ON DISPOSITION OF USELESS 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 117). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers n reso- 
lution, which will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Reaolved, That there shall be paid out of.the contingent fund of the 
House compensation, at the rate, respectively, of $6 per day and $60 
per nionth, for the services of a clerk and messenger to the Committee 
on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers during the remainder of the 
present session. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
that this resolution and all like it, proposing to pay money out 
of the contingent fund of the Honse, must under the rule be 
considered in Committee of the Whole. I do this for the pur- 
pose of establishing a precedent which has hitherto been estab- 
lished in Democratic Houses but not followed in Republican 
Houses. 

Now. if the Chair will hear me a moment, I call attention to 
Rule XXIII. section 3, of the new rules adopted by this House, 
which reads as follows: 


3. All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the 
people; all proceedings touching appropriations of moncy, or bills 
making appropriations of money or property, or requiring such a he 
priations to be made, or authorizing payments out of appropriations 
already made, or releasing any liability to the United States for money 
or property, or referring any claim to the Court of Claims, shall be first 
considered in a Committee of the Whole, and a point of order under this 
rule shall be good at any time before the consideration of a bilt has 
commenced. 

Referring to the construction that has been placed on this 
rule of the House by Democratic Speakers, I call the Chair's 
attention to a line of decisions in volume 4 of Hinds’ Parlia- 
mentary Precedents, page 1058, beginning with section 4862: 

Mr. Hinds says: 


Resolutions from the Committee on Accounts authorizing expenditures 
from the contingent fund do not, according to the later ruling, require 
consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Now, to sustain the point I make, I quote: 


On December 19, 1888. Mr. Walter I. yes, of Iowa, from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, presented a bill providing clerks for Members, pay- 
be made out of the contingent fund of the House. 


Rule XXIII, being 

made.“ 
The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

wishing to converse will retire to the cloak room. 

Mr. TURNBULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the resolution 
again reported. 

Without objection the resolution was again reported. 

Mr. BARTLETT. On March 2, 1893, Mr. Harry W. Rusk, 
from Maryland, from the Committee on Acconnts, submitted a 
privileged report on the following resolution: 

Resotced, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be directed 
to pay out of the contingent fund of the House to John W. Almarade, 
the father of Ernest Almarade, deceased, late an employee of the House 
of Representatives, a sum equal to six months of the salary being paid 
to him at the time of his death. 

And so forth. 

Mr. William S. Holman, of Indiana, made the point of order 
that the resolution should be considered in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Speaker, Mr. Crisp, sustained the point of order. 

Now, it is true, Mr. Speaker, that during the Elfty-first Con- 
gress and at the beginning of the Fifty-fourth Congress there 
are two instances in which the point of order was not sustained 
by Speaker Reed. I raise the point of order because it occurs 
to me that it is in strict compliance with the rule, which pro- 
vides that a proposition for the payment out of an appropria- 
tion already made shall first be considered in Committee of the 
Whole, and if the Chair follows the precedents that have been 
made by Speakers Carlisle and Crisp, and in three instances by 
Speaker Randall, he will sustain the point of order. 


Gentlemen 
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I care not particularly about the proposition now before the 
House, and I am content if the Speaker sustains the point of 
order and follows the precedents that have been laid down by 
the different Speakers when presiding in Democratic Houses 
with reference to this rule, and I will be content as to this kind 
of a resolution if the House considers it in the House as in 
Committee of the-Whole. 

However, we have a rule here which provides that appro- 
priations of money out of the Treasury shall first be consid- 
ered in the Committee of the Whole House. That rule is a 
salutary one, and I invoke the decisions I have read to the 
Chair in reference to it in order that as we begin this session, 
and as resolutions may be offered from time to time for the 
payment of money out of the contingent fund, or the payment 
of any of the money of the people out of the Treasury, they 
shall first be considered in Committee of the Whole, where it 
has been the practice and the policy of at least the Democratic 
Houses, time out of mind, to first consider them. This is done 
to protect the Treasury of the United States, to protect it so 
that the House may have an opportunity in the Committee of 
the Whole to consider the matter and to amend it, and not be 
confined to the strict parliamentary rules that apply to the 
consideration of questions in the House. 

This particular matter may be immaterial. It is not insig- 
nificant, it is true, but the amount appropriated is not large, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I have at present no suggestions 
to make why it should not pass, but I have objection to con- 
sidering propositions to pay out of the contingent fund of the 
House amounts of money, small or large, until they shall 
have been first considered, if it is so desired to be considered 
by any Member, in the Committee of the Whole House, and as 
sustaining that proposition I have read to the Chair a number 
of decisions made upon this point by the Speakers whose deci- 
sions and whose names I have called to the attention of the 
Chair. It is in direct conformity with the rule, which has been 
the rule in every House and is the rule in this House, that, al- 
though appropriations have already been made, as in this case, 
for the contingent fund, yet resolutions of this character shall, 
under the rule, not be paid out of appropriations already made 
until they are first considered in the Committee of the Whole. 

I happen to know that the contingent fund had to be in- 
creased a large amount at the last session. I do not think 
that the appropriation for this was anticipated; it could not be 
anticipated, because at the time that the deficiency bill was 
passed there was no certainty—although there might be some 
expectancy of it—that an extra session of Congress would be 
called or would be in session now. So that it is likely that all 
appropriations made out of the contingent fund at this session 
must necessarily be appropriated for by a deficiency bill to be 
passed by this Congress. That is all I desire to say at this 
point, It occurs to me if the Speaker is to follow the precedents 
I have read of Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Crisp upon the identical 
proposition of payment out of the contingent fund, the point of 
order should be sustained. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] would in time past 
have been decided as well taken, Recent decisions, however, 
have been to the effect that it was not necessary to go into the 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of such resolu- 
tions as that which is now pending before the House. The 
money that we seek to provide for in this resolution has already 
been provided for in an appropriation bill. The contingent 
fund has been provided for for the current year and also for 
the year which begins on the Ist day of July, 1911, and all that 
is sought to be done here is to direct the expenditure of that 
money which has already been appropriated by this House. 

Mr. BARTLETT, May I interrupt the gentleman to ask him 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, this is to be a payment out 
of the appropriations already made. 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The rule which I read to the Chair as 
part of Rule XIII contains the clause: 

Or authorizing payments out of appropriations already made. 

As I understand, the gentleman says the rule does not apply, 
because this resolution provides for payment out of appropria- 
tions already made, although the real rule says: 

Or authorizing payments out of appropriations already made. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this is not a new question. The 
gentleman from Georgia very properly stated, in closing his 
remarks, that he must rely upon decisions that have been made 


in years gone by. Recent decisions made by Mr. Speaker Reed 
and by Mr. Speaker Cannon have been to the effect that it was 
not necessary to go into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Will the gentleman cite decisions made by 
Mr. Speaker Cannon? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker CAN NON has followed the decisions 
of Mr. Speaker Reed. Mr. Speaker Reed’s decisions are several 
in number. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Yes; I stated that. A 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I read from Hinds’ Precedents, 
on page 1060, section 4807, volume 4: 

On December 18, 1896, Mr. Benjamin B. Odell, jr., of New York, 
from the Committee on Accounts, reported resolutions authorizing the 
employment of additional folders at stated compensation, to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House, and also authorizing other pay- 
ments out of the same fund.“ 

Mr. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, made the point of order that the reso- 
lutions should be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

The Speaker said: 

“The Chair thinks recent rulings have been the other way. This Is 
out of the contingent fund of the House, is a part of its expenditures, 
and does not affect the United States beyond that.“ 


That has been the decision by which this House has been 
governed for a number of years past. I have nothing further 
to say. It is true that there was a time, a number of years ago, 
when an adverse decision was made. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, does the Chair desire to hear 
further? I desire simply to state that as far as I am concerned, 
construing for myself the rule, which in plain language provides 
for both instances where appropriations haye not been made 
for payment out of appropriations already made, I prefer to 
follow the precedents set by John G. Carlisle and by Charles 
F. Crisp in determining parliamentary questions and deciding 
the construction of rules than to follow that of even so illus- 
trious a Republican as Thomas B. Reed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the amount involved in the 
pending matter is small but that fact has no sort of relation 
to the merits of the proposition of order. I have not heard as 
yet anyone cite in the course of this discussion advance reason 
in support of the later ruling that can be relied upon to over- 
throw the precedents cited by the gentleman from Georgia, and 
overthrow the point of order which he has raised. I do not see, 
Mr. Speaker, that anything can be clearer than the language 
of the rule in regard to a proposition authorizing a payment 
out of an appropriation already made. It is conceded that in 
this instance the appropriation has been made. The proposition 
of the gentleman from Missouri is a proposition to authorize 
payment out of this appropriation. Upon what conceivable 
view can it be held that this proposition, which clearly comes 
within the rule requiring that payment out of an appropriation 
already made, should be first considered in the Committee of the 
Whole should not follow the plain requirements of the rule, 
and be considered in that committee? Sound reason and plain 
common sense support the former rulings, and no reason has 
been offered to support the later rulings which are relied upon 
to overrule the antecedent precedents. When reason supports 
parliamentary precedents those precedents should be followed 
as against later precedents not so well supported, or not sup- 
ported at all, in reason, When a proposition is presented which 
challenges the later ruling and that proposition is in conformity 
with the plain language of the rules of this Mouse, that psopo- 
sition should be sustained, and the erroneous precedent reversed. 
The language of the rule is so clear that there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to its meaning. Here is the rule: All propo- 
sitions authorizing payments out of appropriations already 
made, shall be first considered in Committee of the Whole. See 
Rule 23, subsection 3. As I have said, the amount involved 
here is small, but we may have propositions hereafter involving 
amounts of such magnitude, that we would appropriately de- 
sire to consider the questions relating to them in the Committee 
of the Whole. Therefore at this time, and in this connection 
the ruling of the Chair on this point of order is a matter of 
some interest to the House, and I submit anew as I have sub- 
mitted heretofore, that whatever may be said as to the exist- 
ence of later rulings by recent Speakers, every consideration 
of sound reason is with those Speakers who ruled theretofore 
that such a proposition as has been submitted to-day, should in 
conformity with the rules, be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole for consideration, and disposition. 

The SPEAKER. This is one of the happy situations in which 
the Chair can cite great names on both sides of the proposition. 
If it were an original question, the present occupant of the 
chair would hold that the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia was well taken, but for the last 10 or 15 
years resolutions similar to this one have been considered in 
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the House with the universal nequiescence of Members on both 
sides. Therefore, the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the resolution now before the 
House is similar to that which has been presented at the be- 
ginning of every session of Congress for several years. It pro- 
vides simply for a clerk to the Committee on Useless Papers at 
a salary of §6 per day during the session, and also provides a 
messenger for that committee at n salary of $60 per month, 
This committee is an exceedingly important committee, and a 
Clerk is u very necessary adjunct to that committee. 

The committee is charged with the responsible duty of going 
to the departments and ascertaining what paperg are useless, 
and the determination of this committee is final as to whether 
papers are useless or not. The clerk of the committee must 
necessarily be charged very Jargely with the work of that com- 
mittee, because it will devolve upon him to investigate carc- 
fully the papers that are presented and to report to the com- 
mittee whether the papers shall be destroyed or not. In my 
judgment it requires a very high-class man to perform prop- 
erly the duties of the clerk of this committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LLOYD. It is a $6 a day place, and it seems to me that 
6 a day is not an unreasonable compensation for an expert— 
and it ought to be an expert—who passes upon the question as 
to whether papers in the departments shall be destroyed or not. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Loyn] yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGER- 
ALD]? 

Mr. LLOYD. Les, sir. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘This committee heretofore has been al- 
lotted a clerk out of the nine clerks provided in the legislative 
bill. 

Mr. LLOYD. I beg your pardon. The gentleman from New 
York is mistaken. There are nine places beside this. There are 
10 session clerks, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from New York is not 
mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lor] is mistaken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have the record here, and it contains a 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts distributing the 
clerks for the session, carried in the legislative bill. I simply 
wish to say this: If the Committee on Accounts proposes to 
take care of these committees out of the contingent fund, there 
will be no reason for the Committee on Appropriations to re- 
tain in a bill which will be called up in a little while the nine 
clerks similar to the nine carried in the legislative bill, and 
there should be some understanding of what the Committee on 
Accounts proposes to do. 

Mr. LLOYD. If it be true that it is included in your Dill, 
there is no disposition on the part of the Committee on Ac- 
counts to press this resolution, because, as I stated to the 
gentleman privately, we would consider it a personal favor if 
it were carried in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was not carried as a personal favor 
I will gay to the gentleman from Missouri. It was carried there 
because it lad been carried there for 84 years, and was be- 
lieved by both the gentleman from Missouri, myself, and the 
Committee on Appropriations to be required for the efficient con- 
duct of the public business. 

Mr. LLOYD. I do not wish to be understood that I asked 
you to do anything as a personal fayor to me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that, but the statement of 
the gentleman might be misunderstood. The practice has been 
for these clerks to be carried in an appropriation bill and to be 
allotted to the various committees under resolution from the 
Committee on Accounts, and it seems to me that until the House 
determines whether it will provide for these nine clerks for the 
balance of this fiscal year, it would be wise for the gentleman 
from Missouri to await the action of the House. 

Mr. LLOYD. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] intends to follow at once with the appropriation bill, I 
linye no objection at the present time to asking to withhold con- 
sideration of this resolution until after the appropriation bin 
has been considered. 

Mr. MANN. Before you do that, I would like to ask the gen- 
tieman to yield me five minutes of time. 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield to the gentleman from IIIinois five 
minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
LLorp] has already suggested that we postpone the considera- 
tion of the pending resolution until after another mattor has 
been disposed of. I would suggest to my friend from Missouri 
that we postpone the consideration of all of these propositions 


in the House until we have really given them consideration in 
committee, z 
The gentleman stated a moment aro that this resolution was 


the usual one. On that he is mistaken. There never has been 
such a resolution passed before. It is true that the Committee 
on the Disposition of Useless Papers has had a clerk, and that 
for the last few years it has had a janitor and messenger. 
Formerly it had a janitor in connection with another committee, 
but when it was moved out of this building to the other build- 
ing the chairman of the committee finally got a janitor pro- 
vided for that committee. And there was a resolution at the 
last Congress to give a janitor or messenger to this conimittee, 
ond I do not doubt that the committee needs one. But as to 
the clerk, what was the situation? The legislative bill for 
years has carried the provision for nine session committee 
clerks, and at the beginning of cach session the Committee on 
Accounts has brought in a resolution distributing those session 
clerks to the nine different committees. What were the com- 
mittees that had these session clerks in the Jast Congress? 
They were the Committee on Mannfacturers—which has been 
abolished—the Committee on Education, and the Committee on 
the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers—for which it is now 
proposed to provide an additional clerk—the Committee on the 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress, the Committee on the Militia—which has been abol- 
ished—and the Committee on Mines and Mining 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Levees and Improvements of 
the Mississippi River, which has been abolished, and 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will wait for a moment; the 
Committee on Railways and Canals, and the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. Of the nine committees which have 
these nine legislative clerks heretofore, three have been abol- 
ished, and the joint resolution would provide an additional 
Siete outside of the nine, although this committee has formerly 
iad one. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman certainly has not read this 
resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, but the gentleman has read it. 

Mr. LLOYD. ‘There is no attempt whatever, Mr. Speaker, to 
increase the force of the Committee on the Disposition of Use- 
less Papers. Heretofore they have had a clerk and they haye 
had a janitor. We ask that they now have a clerk and a 
janitor. We are asking nothing new. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, but the point is this: Formerly they had a 
clerk out of the nine carried in the legislative bill. Those nine 
are still carried in the legislative bill. They are carried in the 
bill reported by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Prrz- 
GERALD] from the Committee on Appropriations. Now it is 
proposed to provide for an additional clerk, in addition to the 
nine carried in the legislative bill, in the bill reported by the 
gentleman from New York, so as to provide for an additional 
clerk, although three of the committees which had these clerks 
before have been abolished. That is economy for you! 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. Now, I read in the resolution 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ilinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; certainly, certainly. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the gentleman 
from Illinois wants to be accurate. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman is accurate. 

Mr. LLOYD. I call attention to the resolution which was 
formerly introduced: 


Resolvcd, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
compensation at the rate, respectively, of 80 per Cay and 800 per 
month for the services of a clerk nnd messenger to the Select Committce 
on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers from the time such 
clerk and messenger entered upon the discharge of their duties, which 
shall be ascertained and evidenced by tho certificate of the chairman of 
snid committee. 


Mr. MANN. My friend from Missouri suggests that I should 
be accurate. I am necurate. I am not reading from a pub- 
lished book; I am examining the records themselves. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more if he desires it. 

Mr. MANN. I want only a minute. The resolution which 
was passed before expressly and only referred to the janitors, 
and the resolution passed with reference to the clerks was for 
the assignment of the nine clerks carried in the legislative bill, 
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payable out of the contingent fund. This is an additional clerk, 
payable out of the contingent fund. Now, when you have 
abolished three committees out of those that had the nine clerks, 
what on earth do you want to provide an additional clerk for 
in addition to the nine you had before? [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I read a moment ago the resolu- 
tion that was offered at the beginning of the Sixty-first Congress, 
which is a resolution framed almost in the exact words of the 
resolution offered now. The gentleman is certainly not fair to 
this House when he undertakes to conyey the idea here that 
never before had such a resolution been offered to this body. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask that this resolution be temporarily 
set naside., 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that his resolution be temporarily set aside. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman has the right to withdraw it. 

Mr. LLOYD. I will withdraw it, Mr. Speaker. That is 
practically the same thing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri withdraws 
the resolution which he offered. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN ENROLLMENT. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
at the Union for the consideration of House joint resolution 
Jo. 1. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion 5 joint resolution No. 1. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution 1. to correct errors in the enrollment of cer- 
tain appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 


Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman move to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
call up all four of his resolutions in that committee without 
going through a separate procedure to go into Committee of the 
Whole on each one of them? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask to modify the 
motion, so as to go into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the purpose of considering bills and joint 
resolutions on the Union Calendar reported by the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering bills and joint resolutions on the Union Calendar, re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropriations, with Mr. TALBOTT 
of Maryland in the chair. 

1295 TALBOTT of Maryland took the chair amid general ap- 
plause. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, I call up House joint 
resolution 1, to correct errors in the enrollment of certain ap- 
propriation acts approved March 4, 1911. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sundry civil appropriation act appr 
March 4, 1911, is amended as follows: 888 pproved 

So much of said act as appropriates $30,000 for an electric lighting 
plant, including the enlargement of the power house and one new boiler 
at the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak., is repealed. 

The appropriation made in said act for SDL SE and testing of the 
coals, lignites, ores, and other mineral fuel substances belonging to or 
for the use of the United States is reduced from $135,000 to $100,000. 

The appropriation made in said act for protection and improvement 
of 9 Rainier National Park, Wash., is reduced from $5,400 to 

000. 

So much of the general deficien e act 8 March 
4, 1911, as appropriates the sum of $500 to reimburse the State board 
of regents of the University of Idaho for the premium paid on an in- 
demn 4 bond is repealed. 

Tre ost Office appropriation act, approved March 4,1911, is amended 
as follows: 

So much of said act as appropriates the sum of $50,000 for expenses 
of or authorizes the appointment of a commission to inquire and report 
touching the cost to the Goyernment of the transportation of all classes 
of second-class mail matter is repealed, 

The appropriation made in said act for trayel allowance to railway 
postal clerks is reduced from $1,750,000 to $769,000. 

So much of said act as authorizes the Postmaster General to allow 
railway postal clerks and the employees of the mail-lock and mail-bag 
repair shops an annual yacation of 30 days with pay is repealed. 


A noe naval appropriation act approved March 4, 1911, is amended as 
‘ollows : 

So much of the paragraph appropriating for * Contingent, Navy,” in 
sald act as reads as follows: 

“And provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he 
hereby is, authorized, in his discretion, to muke partial pnyments from 
time to time during the progress of the work under existing contracts 
and all contracts hereafter made under the Navy Department for powie 

urposes, but not in excess of 90 per cent of tlie yalue of work already 
one; and the contracts hereafter made shall provide for such insurance 
as the Secretary of the Navy may deem sufficient, and for a lien in 
favor of the Government, which lien is hereby made paramount to all 
other liens, upon the articles or thing contracted for on account of all 
payments so made, provided that partial payments shall not be made 
under such contracts except where stipulated for, and then only in ne- 
cordance with contract provisions," is repealed. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, during the closing hours 
of the last session of Congress a condition existed in the eu- 
actment of legislation which had been unprecedented in many 
years. Some of the appropriation bills were not presented to 
both houses for final enactment until the morning of the 4th 
of March. As a result of the conditions which existed it was 
impossible to compare some of the appropriation bills, and in 
other instances the comparison was made so hastily that errors 
were made, as a result of which items were enrolled to which 
the two Houses had not given their assent. 

The importance of haying the proceedings of the two Houses 
of Congress beyond any suspicion and the integrity of our pro- 
ceedings beyond question resulted in the introduction of this 
joint resolution. . 

Three errors were made in the sundry civil bill, one in the 
deficiency bill, three in the Post Office bill, and one in the naval 
appropriation bill. 

Of all the departments affected by this legislation, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy alone sent to the Commitee on Appropria- 
tions a request that the last item in the bill, which affects par- 
ticularly the Navy Department, be considered either as hay- 
ing received the assent of both Houses of Congress and haying 
been enacted into Jaw or else be considered upon its merits 
and amended in certain ways outlined in his communication. 
It seemed to the committee, however, that it was of so much 
greater importance that the proceedings of the Congress should 
be beyond any question and that the integrity of the proceed- 
ings be preserved that the most imperative thing for the Con- 
gress to do was to repeal these various items which, through 
error, were enrolled in the appropriation acts. 

Unquestionably, these errors were made through inadvert- 
ence, It might be at some time, however, that errors of a 
similar character might be made by design, and in order to pre- 
vent any such occurrence at any time it seemed wisest to treat 
these errors as we have treated them and ask for their repeal. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Kausas? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is the history of the item at the 
bottom of page 2 for travel allowance to railway postal clerks? 
As shown in the bill, the amount is $1,750,000, and the repeal 
reduces it to $769,000, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The item to which the gentleman from 
Kansas refers was a Senate amendment. In conference the 
Senate receded from its amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is, the amount, $1,750,000, was a Senate 
amendment, and there was a recession by the Senate from that 
amount? Then, how did it become law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘Through an error in the enrolling room. 
Under a misapprehension that that amendment had been agreed 
to by the two Houses the enrolling clerks included that in the 
bill. ‘Che gentleman from Kansas may recall that the first or 
second conference report on the Post Office appropriation bill 
was presented to the House between 3 and 4 o'clock on the 
morning of the 4th of March. The final conference report, as 
I recall, was presented to the House about half past 10 or 11 
o'clock on the morning of the 4th of March. In the enrolling 
room—the bill had been set up—the paragraphs which were 
not agreed to were taken out so as to expedite the enrollment. 
Through an oversight this particular item and others were 
inadvertently left in the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the committee made inquiry to find out 
whether a change in the item at this time in amount will affect 
any ruling or regulation made by the department since the ad- 
journment of Congress? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I sent a copy of this resolution, which 
was introduced on the first day of the session, to the heads of 
the various departments which might be affected by it. I have a 
letter from the Postmaster General, in which he states: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 6th instant, inclosing 
copy of House joint resolution No. 1 of the present session of Congress, 
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which proposes to correct certain errors in the enrollment of appropria- 
tion acts approved March 4, 1911. ‘The errors were apparent to this 
department, and I beg to assure you that no action will be taken tending 
to defeat the purpose of the resolution, > 
Very truly, yours, FRANK HITCHCOCK, 
Postmaster General. 

The same is true of every other department affected except 
the Navy Department. The Secretary of the Navy requested 
that the provision in the naval bill be considered on its merits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of looking at the report. Will the gentleman explain the 
circumstances in regard to the appropriation in reference- to 
Mount Rainier, page 2, line 6? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was an appropriation made by the 
House, as I recall it, of a little over $3,000. The Senate in- 
creased it to 88,000 and the conferees agreed to $5,000. Through 
an error the amount was fixed at $5,400 in the enrolled bill. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the paragraph relating to the appropriation in regard to 
second-class mail matter. If I remember correctly, when the 
conference report was agreed upon it carried an appropriation 
of $25,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that a joint resolution 
was introduced and passed creating a commission for this pur- 
pose and carrying $25,000, and that the item in the Post Office 
appropriation bill was eliminated by agreement. ‘This item in 
this bill merely repeals the provision in the Post Office appro- 
priation act and does not affect the commission created by the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I did not recollect whether the Post 
Office bill carried this item or not. The statement of the gen- 
tleman from New York is that it does not affect the commis- 
sion or the amount appropriated. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does not affect the $25,000 carried in 
the joint resolution authorizing the joint commission which is 
now in operation. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. But it only affects the appropriation in 
the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; under the law at present there are 
two commissions, for one of which there is appropriated $50,000 
and for the other $25,000. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. FINLEY. I wish to state my recollection as to the 
history of this legislation. In the Senate the language such as 
is carried in the Post Office appropriation bill was inserted by 
way of amendment. It went to conference and the conferees 
did not agree, and it came back to the House and we thrashed 
it out and instructed the conferees, so to speak, to insist on a 
disagreement. It was stricken out and an independent resolu- 
tion carrying $25,000 was put through. So that this is clearly 
duplicate legislation, and I am sure that the department does 
not wish it. 8 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Will the gentleman from New 

. York yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New Tork 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I would like to inquire about the 
paragraph on the top of page 2, with reference to lignites, and 
so forth. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The House appropriated $100,000 for 
this purpose and the Senate increased it to $185,000, and in the 
conference the Senate receded from its amendment, so the 
amount agreed to by the two Houses was $100,000. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Has the gentleman any opinion 
as to whether or not the $100,000 is sufficient to do the work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is immaterial at this time, I 
happened to be a member of the committee which reported the 
bill, and I think the appropriation is ample. Even if it were 
not, it is of much more importance that the integrity of the 
appropriations be beyond question and that the provision 
should be repealed. 

“Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The Senate receded from its 
amendment? à: 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentieman. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from New York the reasons for the repeal of the provision at 
the top of page 3 of this resolution, regarding the annual yaca- 
tion with pay of the postal clerks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is for the same reason that all of 
the others are proposed to be repealed. Congress never assented 
to that provision. It became a part of the law through the 
error of a clerk in the enrolling room, and however merito- 
rious any of these propositions may be, it is of more impor- 
tance that legislation be enacted by Congress than by clerks. 

Mr. SULZER. Then, I understand it was never agreed to in 
conference? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was never agreed to at all. 

Mr. SULZER. And it got into the bill through an error? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Through an error due to the conditions 
that existed in the closing days of the last session. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, after listening 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrratp], that I 
cordially agree with all that he has said in respect to this 
resolution, and this, too, without regard to the merit or the 
demerit to these various propositions. Gentlemen, understand 
that in the closing days of a short session of Congress which 
makes, in the aggregate, appropriations of many, many hundreds 
of millions of dollars, with the great confusion that exists, it is 
wonderful that more mistakes are not made in the enrolling 
room than are made, as referred to in this joint resolution. The 
enrolling room of the House, and perhaps of the Senate also, 
has been wonderfully efficient. From time to time a mistake 
has been made. Of course, this is the law, but it is the law 
through a mistake made by a clerk, and, so far as I recollect, 
invariably under conditions such mistakes haye been corrected 
by legislation like unto this. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. FRENCH. The report of the committee does not show 
why the paragraph referring to t.e amount appropriated for 
the University of Idaho is repealed, on page 2 of the resolution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was Senate amendment No. 9 to the 
general deficiency bill, and the Senate receded from its amend- 
ment; it was not agreed to by the House. It was included in 
the general deficiency appropriation bill through an error, 
There is no reason why it should be paid under such circum- 
stances, 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course, I would say that the claim itself 
is meritorious, but I am willing to let it rest upon its merits, 
and not try to take advantage of any technicality. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is not taking advantage 
of any technicality. Those who endeavor to get the benefit of 
this legislation would be trying to take advantage of a techni- 
eality. None of these items has ever received the assent of 
Congress, and are simply in the statutes as the result of errors. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is what I say. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, we tried to hear over here, 
but we could not, what the gentleman’s explanation was of the 
postal commission to investigate second-class matter, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the general Post Office 
appropriation act contained a provision providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission and an appropriation of $50,000 to 
pay its expenses. The conferees on the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill reported about 8 or 4 o’clock of the morning of the 4th 
of March, and an arrangement was made by which it was 
agreed that that item should go out of the bill or it would haye 
been impossible to pass the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the $50,000 item? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. Later a joint resolution was passed 
providing for the creation of a commission and appropriat- 
ing $25,000 for its expenses. That commission is not affected 
by this bill, but the provision which was erroneously included 
in the Post Office appropriation act is repealed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, as a matter of fact, the commission 
was twice created, with two appropriations? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Two appropriations. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And this repeals one of them—the larger? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMALL] was to be recognized. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be recognized 
at 1 time, in view of the explanation which has just been 
made. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, then I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, at the last session the enrolling 
clerk, Mr. McKenney—and there never was a better enrolling 
clerk, in my judgment—came to me and other Members of the 
Tionse on a number of occasions in the closing days of the 
session and said to us that if we did not hurry along the 
appropriation bills and the other important bills it would be 
simply impossible for the enrolling clerks to take the responsi- 
bility of properly enrolling the bills. It is not possible for any 
men, however gifted they may be, to examine everything at 
once in the course of a few hours’ time. It was not anybody's 
fault, in my judgment, in the House or outside. The instance 
in reference to the postal commission is a very good instance. 
It was about half past 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning, as I recol- 
lect, and not 2 or 3, as stated by the gentleman from New York, 
when we persuaded the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
not to make a point of no quorum if we would vote down the 
motion to coneur In the conference report. We voted that down 
and everybody supposed, everybody possibly except the gentleman 
from Tennessee, that when it came back to the House it would 
come back precisely in the same condition it was, and it would 
come back when there was 2 quorum present. If the point of 
no quorum had been insisted upon at that time, none of the 
appropriation bills then not passed could have been passed. 
The enrolling clerks do this. They enroll bills in advance 
based upon conference reports, and there is no other way of 
doing it, relying upon striking out the item that is not agreed 
to in conference, and they haye to be reprinted in the Printing 
Office hastily, without delay, and in this instance the postal bill 
was enrolied as the conferees had once agreed to it and in the 
haste, the final conference report not being agreed to until 
within an hour or so of the final adjourninent of Congress, 
that item then reported in the final agreement not agreed to 
was not stricken out by the enrolling clerks in the haste of 
examining a number of bills. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Concressionat Recorp show it 
was not agreed to? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; the conference report shows it was not 
agreed to. The conference report shows that all of these items 
in this joint resolution were not agreed to. While they stand 
upon the law books as the laws and can not be attacked col- 
laterally, I am inclined myself to the opinion that an adequate 
attack could be made to impeach the law as not according to 
the Journals of the House and the Senate, because these laws 
are not according to the Journals of the House and Senate. 
The Journal of the House will show that this item was not 
agreed to in conference, never agreed to by the House, and has 
no place in the law. Now, whether these items are just or not 
is not a question in controversy. The integrity of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress ought to be beyond all question, and when 
we have made a mistake by certifying that something was 
passed that was not passed we ought to remedy it at once in 
some way, and the simplest way here is to repeal the apparent 
laws. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp the letters received from the heads of 
the yarious departments in reference to the communication 
which I sent them calling attention to the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Rercorp certain letters. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, April 6, 1911. 


Hon. Jonx J. FITZGERALD, 
House of Representatives. 
Dran Sim: I am in receipt of your communication of the 5th instant, 
transmitting copy of “* Joint resolution to correct errors in the enroll- 
ment of certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911.“ and re- 
questing suspension of action by this department as to any of the appro- 
priations affected by the resolution until Congress may have jad 

pote uty. for the consideration and disposition of the Mater. 
n reply I have the honor to state that this department will suspend 
action upon the appropriation measures involved and await legislation 

by the Congress upon the pending resolution. 


Respectfully, 
FRANKLIN MAcCVeAGn, Sceretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Aprit 7, 1911. 
Hon. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


* 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Your letter of oer 6, 1911, has been received, inclosing copy of 
House joint resolution No. 1, to correct errors In the enrollment of cer- 
tain appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911. Lon direct attention 
to the portions thereof providing Appropriations for analyzing and test- 
Ing of the coals, lignites, ores, and other mincral fuels of the United 


States and for the protection and improvement of Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Wash., and request that no action be taken with reference 
to the apparent increases in the n for these objects from 
$100,000 to $135,000 and from $5,000 to $5,400, respectively, until 
Congress shall have had reasonable opportunity to consider and cnact 
the resolution. 

In response thereto I have to state that proper instructions have been 
giyen to comply with your wishes in the premises. 

Very respectfully, 
FRANK PIERCE, Acting Secretary. 


NATIONAL HOME For DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, 
346 Broadicay, New York, N. T., April II, 1911. 
Hon. Jonx J. FITZGERALD, 
Chairman Committee on- Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: Upon my return to the office I find your letter of the 6th 
instant, relating to the proposed repeal of the appropriation of $30,000 
made by the last Congress for an electric-light plant at the Battle Moun- 
tain Sanitarium, and confirming the Information contained in the letter 
of the general treasurer of the Sth instant, have the honor to advise 
we that no action in relation to the RE hee will be taken until 


ouse joint resolution No. 1 has been po: of. 
yery truly, yours, 
J. W. WADSWORTH, 
President Board of Managers. 


— 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1911. 
Hon. Joun J. FITZGERALD, 
Chairman Committee on 5 
Touse of Representatives. 


Dran Str: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the Oth instant, 
inclosing a copy of House joint resolution No. 1 of the present session 
of Congress, which proposes to correct certain errors in the enrollment 
of appropriations acts approved March 4, 1911. 

The errors were apparent to this department, and I beg to assure 
you 3 1 no action be taken tending to defeat the purposes of the 
resolution. 

Very truly, yours, Frank H. HITCHCOCK, 
Postmaster Generat. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 10, 1911. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
pe letter of the Gth instant, inclosing a copy of House joint resolution 
o. 1 of the present session of Congress, which provides for the repeal 


of the ovision in the naval appropriation act of March 4, st, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make partial payments under 
ublic contracts up to 90 per cent of the value of the work already 


done, and requesting that, so far ns en no action be taken by 

this department under said vision the naval act until Congress 
shall have had reasonable time to consider and enact the proposed 
resolution. 

It is noted that the purpose of said joint resolution, as stated in the 
| preamble, is to correct errors made in the enrollment of certain appro- 

priation acts approved March 4, 1911, as evidenced by the conference 

reports submitted to and adopted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and it is realized that at the time of the passage of the 
naval bill it was intended to omit all provision relating to partial pay- 
ments under Navy Department contracts. 

Owing to the lack of time for deliberation during the closing days of 
the session it is belleved that this matter did not recelve the consid- 
eration it deserves, and on account of its Importance to the public in- 
terests the department requests that the provision as it stands in the 
bill be retained and considered upon its merits as a needful piece of 
legislation requiring perfection by amendment instead of eliminating it 
because of its inadvertent enrollment as part of the act, 

In connection with this matter the following is submitted for your 
information : 

Section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, which fs taken almost verbatim 
from the act of January 31, 1823 (Stat. 3, p. 723), reads: 

“No advance of public money shall be made in any case whatever. 
And in all cases of contracts for the performance of any service or 
the delivery of articles of any description for the use of the United 
States, payment shall not exceed the value of the service rendered or 
of the articles delivered previously to such payment. * * e» 

It has, however, been the practice to provide In the contracts for 
building naval vessels or the machinery therefor that the price should 
be paid in installments during the progress of the work, but under such 
contract provisions delivery to the Government of the work done was 
not efftcted as the partial payments were made, This practice is shown 
by the department's records to. have been followed since an early period 
and is supposed to have prevailed from the beginning, but a statement 
of the principle upon which it was based and the relation thereof to 
section 3648 can not now be found. 

Originally a reservation of 10 per cent or more was made from each 
installment and the last installment in entirety was held back until 
preliminary acceptance and delivery as a protection for the Govern- 
ment against the contingency of having to pay for any minor defects 
or deficiencies in the vessels or their mach nery Recently, however, 
owing to the great Increase in the cost of the larger yessels, running 
up 4 5 5 $3,000,000, it was found that the customary reservation from 
the installments as earned provided a greater sum than was considered 
necessary for the Government's protection and added an expense to the 
financing of the work that had to be paid by the Government indirectly 
ns part of the price bid. Therefore the method was adopted for ail 
vessels of dividing the contract price into nargo number of install- 
ments to be paid without reservations and s g the necessary pro- 
tection against defects and deficiencies by withholding the last two or 
three installments, as the case required, until preliminary acce ce 
and delivery. Payments are restricted to, though in fact they rarely 
equal, the value of the work already done, and further protection against 
failure of the contractor or loss by fire or other accident has been se- 
cured by bond with satisfactory surety, insurance, and provision for 
lien in favor of the Government on the vessel so far as completed and 
materials on hand, and by giving the Government the right to forfeit 
the contract and take possession of the work and the contractor's plant. 

Inclosed herewith, for your convenient reference, is a typical form of 
contract for naval yessels—that for battle ship No. 35, authorized by the 
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ack of 5 24. 1910 — which has been marked so as to point out par- 
eularly: 

Kirst. The eighth clause providing for insurance. 

Second. The ninth clause providing for the Government's lien. 

Third. The twelfth clause providing for reservations to insure com- 
pletion in all respects, and the return of all payments made in case of 
rejection of vessel. 

Fourth. The fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth clauses providing 
that in case the contractors fail the Government may finish the vessel 
and charge them with any additional expense incurred. 

Fifth. The twentieth clause providing for certificate or affidavit from 
the contractors that the Government's lien is paramount, which certifi- 
cate or afidavit is, In practice, required with the contractors’ applica- 
tion for each and every Installment. 

The accounting officers of the Treasury have uniformly acquiesced 
in the making of partial payments under said contracts, and that ar- 
rangement has had the support of the Department of Justice, as eyi- 
denced by opinions of Attorneys General, wherein it has been at the 
least indirectiy approved. The department had, consequently, enter- 
tained no doubts as to the legality of the contract provisions mentioned, 
but recently the accounting officers of the Treasury decided that, under 
a contract entered into by the War Department for powder, the making 
of paran payments before delivery was contrary to the provisions of 
section 3648 and therefore illegal. 

Apprehending that this rule would be applied to the contracts for 
naval vessels, the department, under date of the 3d of February last, 
addressed letters to the chairmen of the Committees on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate and House of Representatives requesting, with a brief 
statement of the reasons therefor, that the department be given ex- 
press authority, by a provision as follows, for making partial payments 
under its contracts, viz: 

“That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby is, authorized, in 
his discretion, to make partial praa from time to time during the 
progress of the work under existing contracts and all contracts here- 
after made under the Navy Department for public purposes, but not in 
excess of the value of work already done; and the contracts hereafter 
made shall proyide for such insurance as the Secretary of the Navy may 
deem suficient and for a lien in favor of the Government, which lien is 
hereby made paramount to all other liens, upon the articles or thing 
contracted for on account of all payments so made: Provided, That 
partial payments shall not be made under such contracts except where 
stipulated for, and then only in accordance with contract provisions.” 

This paragraph is identical with the provision propos to be re- 
pealed by said joint resolution, except the words “90 per cent ot,“ 
occurring in the twelfth line, page 3, of the resolution. 

It is not known by the department why, or at whose suggestion, a 
restriction of payments to a fixed per cent of the value of the work 
already done was incorporated in the r by it, and 
after learning that such limitation was contemplated it again requested 
that payments be authorized not In excess of the value of the work done. 

If such limitation be now repealed, the accounting officers would, it 
is assumed, disallow the payments already stipulated for in existing 
contracts and inhibit provision for such payments in future contracts. 

Should such a situation arise, the Government would be exposed to 
suits for damages, whether the claims were valid or not, on account of 
nonpayment, as stipulated in the existing contracts, and it would be 
obliged to pay under future contracts the cost of financing the under- 
taking in each case. For the vessels last authorized this item, made up 
of sums ranging from $3,000 for each $500,000 submarine boat to 
$50,000 for a $6,000,000 battleship, would amount to approximately a 
hundred thousand dollars in excess of their cost under the previous 
plan of makin artial payments. For these burdens no compensating 
advantage would be derived by the Government from the proposed re- 
peal of the provision under discussion, 

The department feels warranted in saying that the Government's in- 
terests have not been disadvantaged or jeoparded in any respect by 
making partial payments under the contracts for nayal vessels or by 
withholding a réservation from each of such payments; that the cost 
of every vessel paid for in installments has been actually less than it 
would have been otherwise; that competition for the contracts has been 
enlarged and additional pecuniary advantages thereby painea and that 
no useful purpose can be served from other considerations by limiting, 
as said act does, payment to a sum less than the value of the work 
already done. 

In view of the foregoing it is urgently recommended that the provi- 
sion in question be not repealed, but that it be retained and amended 
by striking out the words “90 per centum of,” occurring in the 12th 
line, page 3 of the joint resolution. 

Faithfully, yours, 
G. v. L. MEYER, 


on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

The bill was read under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be 
laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the bill was laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


EXPENSES INCIDENT TO FIRST SESSION SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, I call up House joint 

resolution 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 2) making appropriations for the payment 
of certain expenses Incident to the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

Resolved, etc., That the following sums are hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


Hon, Jonx J. FITZGERALD, M. C. 
Chairman Committee 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


For stationery for Members and Delegates and Resident Commis- 
740750 at $125 each, for the first session of the Sixty-second Congress, 
ton, 5 
For the following employees during the first session of the Sixty- 
Record Congress, but not longer than until and including June 30, 1911, 

namely : 
For 46 pages, including 2 riding pagea, 
he 


4 telephone 
gallery page, and 10 pages for duty at 


ages, 1 press- 
entrances to 


e Hall of the 


House, at $2.50 per day each; 7 8 in the post office, at the 
rate of $100 per month each; 3 telephone operators, at the rate of $75 
er month each; and 9 clerks to committees, at $6 each per day; in all, 
17,554.20, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


On page 2, after line 14, insert: 


“For folding speeches and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 


per thousand, to continue available during the fiscal year 1911, $2,000." 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this resolution provides 
stationery for Members, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners 
in accordance with the law for the present session of Congress. 
It also provides for certain session employees. They are the 
same employees as are provided in the legislative appropria- 
tion act which was enacted in the session of Congress just 
closed for the next regular session. There is nothing further 
to add, unless some gentleman desires information as to some 
of the items, 

Mr. MANN. I would like a little time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I notice, if I may have the at- 
tention of the gentleman, that the bill carries an item for 
nine clerks to committees at $6 per day each, which is the 
same number of clerks carried in the legislative bill for the 
regular session of Congress. As I recall it, this is the first 
time that there has been a bill carrying these committee clerks 
at a special tariff session of Congress. There was no such 
resolution or bill passed two years ago, and there was no 
such resolution passed at the time the Dingley tariff bill was 
passed, as I recall it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact that in neither of those 
two sessions of Congress the committees of the House were 
appointed until just before adjournment? 

Mr. MANN, It is a fact that the committees were not ap- 
pointed at that Congress, and it is a fact that at this Congress 
the caucus of the gentleman’s party determined that the com- 
mittees should not work 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. MANN. Oh, let us find out whether I am mistaken or 
not. ‘Time will tell. They have decided, in effect, that these 
committees shall not work. ‘There is no intention that they 
shall work. Now, what is the fact? These nine clerks hereto- 
fore were apportioned to the Committee on Manufactures, the 
Committee on Education, the Committee on Disposition of Use- 
less Executive Documents, the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress, the Com- 
mittee on the Militia, the Committee on Mines and Mining, the 
Committee on Leyees and Improvements of the Mississippi 
River, the Committee on Railways and Canals, and the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. Three of those com- 
mittees have been abolished and the other six will make no 
report at this session of Congress, unless it be that the gentle- 
man now happily occupying the chair, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Documents— 
and it is proposed to give him another extra clerk, not out of 
this fund at all—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is there anything in this resolution which 
says that these clerks shall be assigned to the committees the 
gentleman has named? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly not. 

Mr. SHERLBY. Why does the gentleman state they are going 
to be so assigned? . 

Mr. MANN. I did not say they were going to be. They could 
not be so assigned, because three of the committees have been 
abolished. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the gentleman draws the inference that 
we are appointing new clerks for six committees. 

Mr. MANN. I did not draw any inference at all. I stated a 
fact. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. I say to the gentleman that he is absolutely 
mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. I am not mistaken as to the fact. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. Three committees to which clerks in the past 
have been assigned have been abolished. 

Mr. SHERLET. As to the future he is quite wrong. 

Mr. MANN. What do they propose to do? Do they propose to 
assign these $6-a-day clerks to committees that have not had 
these clerks in the past? That is economy for you. I am per- 
fectly willing for that side of the House to have all the clerks 
it wants. I believe in the committees having clerks and mes- 
sengers, but I have very little regard for the hurrah about 
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economy and the abolition of committees to save expenses, and 


then provide the same employees for some other purpose. 

The last Democratic caucus adopted a resolution providing 
for the abolition of these six committees, and if I am not cor- 
rect in this statement—I was not present at the caucus—I 
would be glad to have some gentleman on that side of the 
House correct me. But I have what purports to be a resolu- 
tion which, as I am informed, passed the Democratic caucus, and 
I think I shall insert it in the Recorp as a resolution of 
economy. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I hope the gentleman will insert 
it, because it is a good resolution. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. MANN. I say I will insert it in the Recorp as a resolu- 
tion of economy, so that hereafter I may be able to call the 
attention of Members on that side of the House to the fact 
that they are not living up to the terms of the resolution. 

Here is one instance: They say they propose to save $12,000 
by the abolition of these six committees, The only expenses 
these six committees had were these three clerks and the clerks 
of these committees and the two janitors. Now, they have not 
reduced any of the clerks. They propose to appropriate for the 
same number of clerks that were appropriated for before. They 
may assign them to some other committees. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is not the gentleman presuming that the Com- 
mittee on Accounts will report sufficient bills to take up the 
nine positions? 

Mr. MANN. I am. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman justified in drawing that 
presumption? 

Mr. MANN. I think I am justified in drawing that inference 
when the Committee on Accounts has reported a resolution this 
morning to provide an extra clerk in addition to the nine. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 3 

Mr. MANN. In just a moment. If it is not intended to as- 
sign these nine clerks to committees, why do you want to 
appropriate for them? 

Mr. GARNER. I will say to the gentleman that when an 
opportune time comes I propose to offer an amendment to this 
bill, not only cutting down the number of clerks but placing 
their salaries at 8125 a month instead of $6 a day. 

Mr. MANN. I am with the gentleman as to that. I hope 
that side of the House will be with him. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from Illi- 
nois will not further misrepresent me on the floor of this House 
as before, 

Mr. MANN. Certainly not. I do not think I did misrepresent 
the gentleman, and I certainly do not wish to misrepresent him. 

Mr. LLOYD. I said before, Mr. Chairman, and I say now, 
that we do not want to provide two places for the gentleman 
who at the present time occupies the position of chairman of 
that committee. 7 
Hoe MANN. I understand that. I would like a little more 

me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from 
Missouri is here, I want to say that a few moments ago he 
said this was the same resolution that had heretofore passed, 
und 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I said it was a resolution passed 
in 1909, and I read the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. 
from Missouri will have time enough of his own. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, all that I ask is that the gentle- 
man will read the resolution which I read. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I will read it 
and give the gentleman some information about it, which I do 
not blame him for not haying. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] 

What was the fact? The gentleman read a resolution passed 
at the last extra session, two years ago, when the committees 
were not appointed, when there was no appropriation for these 
nine committee clerks, when there was no provision for the 
nine clerks such as is carried in this bill, which has been pend- 
ing in the House since the first day and was reported before the 
gentleman’s resolution came in; and at that extra session of 


The gentleman 


Congress, when no committees were appointed, but when there 
was a standing committee created by law for the disposition of 
useless documents, there was a resolution passed giving to that 
committee a clerk and a janitor for that session. But as soon 
as the other session came, when the nine committee clerks were 
appropriated for, one of them was assigned to this committee. 
The gentleman proposes to have the nine clerks created and 
assign another clerk to this committee. If I am not correct, I 
will be glad to have the gentleman correct me. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I have repeatedly said that 
there was no purpose on the part of anybody to provide two 
E for the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 

apers. 

Mr. MANN. Everybody knows the gentleman from Missouri 
too well to believe that he would want to provide two clerks 
for one committee unless there was need of it. I am not criti- 
cizing the gentleman for endeavoring to provide a clerk for this 
committee. I think the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers ought to have a good clerk and a messenger. 
It has a good chairman. It ought to have the accompaniments 
that go with the chairman. [Applause.] 

Mr. LLOYD. Then there is no difference between us. 

Mr. MANN. Not in the slightest degree about that; but what 
I object to is the ery of economy on the one hand, and then an 
appropriation for all that has been appropriated for before, and 
then some in addition, on the other hand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mli- 
nois assumes, because in the past Republican Congresses have 
maintained useless committees and provided clerks for them, 
that that is the purpose of this Democratic House. Of course, 
in that he is very greatly mistaken. 

In the legislative appropriation act passed in the last session 
of Congress, when the Republicans were in control, provision was 
made for nine session clerks for committees. These nine ses- 
sion clerks have been carried since 1877 for various committees 
of the House. They have not always been allotted to the same 
committees in every Congress, but provision has been made for 
them in the appropriation acts, and the Committee on Accounts 
have submitted their resolutions distributing the clerks among 
the committees to whom, after investigation, it was deemed ad- 
visable to allot clerks. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. At the beginning of this session it was an- 
nounced that the majority proposed to save about $180,000 from 
the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; it did not make any such state- 


ment. 

Mr. MONDELL. In a reduction of the employees of the 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. . 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume that there was included in this 
sum of $180,000 the compensation of the clerks to the com- 
mittees that were abolished. Now, is it not rather early in the 
session to begin to restore the clerks that were stricken out, 
or who were not to be proyided for, who were included in the 
reduction of $180,000? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is that the gentleman's question, or is 
the gentleman simply getting rid of something that was trou- 
bling him, as to what the Democratic House was going to do? 

Mr. MONDELL. I simply ask that question. It was an- 
nounced that the majority reduced the expenses of the House 
about $180,000 by dispensing with the services of certain em- 
ployees. Now, I assume that included in that $180,000 were the 
employees of the committees that were abolished. Am I not 
correct in that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is quite true. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, the gentleman in his resolution pro- 
poses to provide for the clerks whose services were supposed 
to have been dispensed with in that economy program. I sim- 
ply ask if it is not rather early in the session to begin to in- 
crease the employees? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘The gentleman has not read the resolu- 
tion or he would not haye made such an absurd statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
stated that these committees were not intended to do any work, 
and he asserted that a Democratic caucus had decided that the 
committees should do no work. The gentleman is very much 
mistaken. If he had read the resolution adopted by the cau- 
cus, he would have known that no such resolution was adopted 
and that no such inference could be drawn. 

In order to concentrate the attention of the country upon 
this Congress and to place the responsibility for the failure to 
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enact the legislation that the country demands, the Demo- 
cratic caucus determined not that the committees of the House 
should do no work, but that they should not report legislation 
to this House until after the important legislation upon which 
the attention of the country was concentrated had been dis- 
posed of and until further action by the Democratic caucus; 
but it was not supposed that these committees would be or- 
ganized, have bills referred to them, receive communications 
from the various departments of the Government, have resolu- 
tions of inquiry sent to them requiring attention, and then sit 
idly by doing nothing, instead of preparing their legislation 
to be reported to the House at the earliest moment when it was 
deemed advisable to present the legislation to the House. So 
the Committee on Appropriations provided for nine session 
clerks for committees. It will be time enough for the gentle- 
man from Illinois to criticize these clerks and their assignments 
when the attempt is made to assign them to the respective com- 
mittees. 

This bill provides for those clerks until the 30th day of June. 
When the resolution was under consideration a conference wis 
held with the chairman of the Committee on Accounts. I have 
no hesitation in stating all the facts in connection with these 
items. Prior to this time various committees on expenditures in 
the different departments have been useless and idle committees. 
I do not recall any very effective work that has been done by 
them since the Belknap impeachment back in 1876; but they 
bave been carried along in this House and session clerks for 
them appointed at $125 a month. They have done no useful 
work for the benefit of the House or useful service to the coun- 
try. It was stated by the chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
counts that in view of the resolution adopted by the Democratic 
eaucns and the determination of the Democratic House to make a 
thorough and searching investigation of all the departments of 
the Government it would be necessary to supply competent help 
to these committees, and it was stated that if the clerks were 
carried in this resolution the Committee on Accounts would 
probably allot them to the committees whieh would undertake 
the work of investigating the various departments of the Goy- 
ernment, 

So far as I am concerned, I desire these committees to be 
thoroughly and properly equipped for the important work 
devolved upon them. Not in a great many Fears have these 
departments been overhauled as they should be. I have already 
supplied some of the committees with information which has 
come to me in connection with my work on the Committee on 
Appropriations, and which leads me to believe that valuable 
results will come from the investigations to be made by these 
committees. 

If these clerks are not to be allotted to these committees, or 
some other committee requiring them, they should be eliminated 
from this resolution; but if these committees are to do efficient 
work, if they are to make the searching investigations that it Is 
proposed they should make, they should be equipped with clerks 
who will be competent to render the assistance that the com- 
mittees will require. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understood the gentleman, the object in 
including the nine clerks was to give cach of the committees on 
expenditures in the departments a clerk? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; the chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts stated that they could be utilized in that way, and 
that they desired to give these committees clerks at a compen- 
sation of $6 n day. 

Mr. GARNER. In order that the gentleman from New York 
may understand the situation in reference to the Committee on 
Accounts I will say that they provided in the last Congress a 
session clerk for each committee on expenditures at a salary 
of $125 a month. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that. 

Mr. GARNER. There were session clerks for nine other com- 
mittees at $6 a day. If the gentleman is undertaking to pro- 
vide committee clerks for expenditures in the departments, he 
is giving them $6 a day in this Congress when they only re- 
ceived $125 a month in the last Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But they did not have any work to do 
at the last Congress. It is proposed to make the committces 
now important and useful, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Accounts stated that if these nine clerks were carried they 
would be allowed to the committees which were to do this 
important and useful work. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not understand it that way. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understood it that way, because I par- 
ticularly inquired of the chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
counts as to the advisability and propriety of carrying the nine 


clerks, and called his attention to the fact that some commit- 
tees heretofore which had clerks assigned to them had been 
abolished, and the chairmen of others had made the statement 
that these clerks would not be necessary for their committees 
during the present session. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from New York yield so 
that the House may understand the situation? Is it the inten- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations to appropriate the 
money for the use of the different committees on expenditures 
in the departments—10 in number? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nine. 

Mr. MANN. Nine departments and the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. We have only had 9 heretofore, but 
we will have 10 hereafter, 

Mr. GARNER. I say, was it the intention of the Committee 
on Appropriations that the Committee on Accounts should not 
give, for instance, the Committee on Education, the Committee 
on Disposition of Useless Documents, the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, the Committee on Railways and Canals, the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service, the Committee on Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic any session clerks at this time? I asked 
this question so that the House might understand the situation, 
so that the Committee on Accounts will not be put in the atti- 
tude of refusing to assign these committee session clerks, but 
let it be settled to-day as to whether or not these committees 
are to have session clerks. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM, The information I want is from the gentle- 
man from Texas as to the comparative cost of a session clerk at 
$6 a day and a regular clerk at $125 a month, As I understand 
it, those who got the $125 a month are on the pay roll all the 
year round, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. FITZGZERALD. No. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is in error, 
They were session clerks at $125 a month each, and I propose 
at the opportune time to offer an amendment to pay these clerks 
at the rate of $125 a month, rather than $6 a day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from New York to the fact that on last 
Thursday this House by a unanimous vote instructed each one 
of these nine committees to inaugurate an efficient and com- 
plete investigation of each of the nine executive departments 
of the Government, and that if those committees carry out the 
instructions of the House they will have to have not only 
elerical help of the kind suggested by the gentleman, but, per- 
haps, even additional help, 

Mr. GARNER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. One of the reasons I requested the 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. LLorp], this morning to defer pressing the reso- 
lution which he offered was for the reason I haye already 
stated. After these nine committee clerks have been allotted, 
if they are authorized by the House, and it be then decided to 
give a clerk to some of the committees which hitherto had ses- 
sion clerks at $6 a day, and they were not included in the reso- 
lution allotting the nine carried in this resolution, it would 
more easily have been possible for the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to have explained the action of his committee and to sat- 
isfy the House about it; but I repeat, now that the gentleman 
is here, that in a conference with him the statement was made 
that if these clerks be carried, in view of the work to be done 
by these Committees on Expenditures, the Committee on Ac- 
counts would allot the clerks to those committees instead of the 
clerks heretofore allotted, and if there were one or two other 
committees which needed clerks at this particular time they 
would then be authorized in addition by the Committee on 
Accounts. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with the state- 
ment that has been made by the gentleman from New York 
about the conference which we had. I think it is the disposi- 
tion of this side of the House, and, as far as I have knowledge, 
the disposition of the other side of the House, to investigate 
these various departments, and if it is done, it is very necessary 
to have assistance in doing it. I have heard no objection from 
any source to providing the necessary help for that kind of 
work. I believe that every man on this floor will with pleas- 
ure vote for a proposition that provides the necessary clerks 
for the chairman of any committee on expenditures. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] and myself, both anxious for 
economy, agree to that, and every member of the Committee on 
Accounts is in sympathy with that view. We want to provide 
these expenditure committees with every clerk that is neces- 
sary, and if one clerk is not enough, we have the courage to 
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come on this floor and ask for more clerks to assist in Investi- 


gation, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I have only one addi- 
tional statement to make. In 1877 there were 21 session clerks 
to committees at $6 a day. Five of the committees of the House 
had annual clerks. Since that time as committees have been 
created or as their usefulness has departed the number of 
session clerks has either increased or diminished; and, in addi- 
tion, annual clerks have been substituted for session clerks for 
a great many of the committees of the House. In the fiscal year 
1909 the number of session clerks was reduced from 11 to 10, 
and 2 additional annual clerks were provided for committees. 
In 1910, while there were 10 session clerks, they were reduced in 
the legislative bill for the next fiscal year to 9, and an annual 
clerk was provided for another committee. So far as the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is concerned, it has no desire to pro- 
vide these clerks if they be not needed for committees. They 
were included in this resolution upon my statement to the 
committee of what was clearly and distinctly stated by the 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts to be the intention of 
that committee in allotting these clerks. No provision is made 
for these clerks now until the regular session, which commences 
the first Monday of December next. This resolution provides 
the money which can be utilized until the end of this fiscal year, 
June 30. If the clerks be not allotted, then the money will not 
be utilized. 

Mr. HAMLIN, I would like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations if he has any other resolution that 
carries an appropriation to provide for this expenditure for 
clerks specifically. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, None whatever. Unless it is -provided 
for here, it would have to be provided for out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand the gentleman's idea was that 
these nine clerks that the gentleman does provide for here will 
be assigned to these expenditure committees. Is that the gentle- 
man’s idea? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. That was the statement of the chairman 
of the Committee on Accounts. If some of these other commit- 
tees which had these session clerks require them at this session 
of Congress, provision could be made for them out of the con- 
tingent fund. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I would like to say, if the gentleman will 
yield me about two or three minutes, right in this connection, 
perhaps a couple of minutes—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield-three minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I simply want to say,as chairman of one of 
these committees, I am more concerned about the time the clerk 
will be employed than about what the clerk is paid. Now, it is 
the intention under the direction of the caucus that these com- 
mittees shall get busy. They have never been busy heretofore, 
and it seems to me it illy becomes the other side of the House to 
criticize the employment of the clerks, because I have been a 
member of one of these committees for four years, and that 
committee has had only three meetings in the four years, and 
yet they have had a session clerk at $125 per month. Now, I 
am chairman of the committee to which I refer, and we pro- 
pose to get busy and to stay busy until we have completed our 
work. This House only a few days ago adopted unanimously a 
resolution providing for this very thing and giving these ex- 
penditure committees the right to sit during the recess of Con- 
gress. Now, it seems to me that there ought to be some pro- 
vision made at some time, so that, in case this work is not 
completed by the 30th of June, this work can go on and these 
committees may not be without a clerk; because, of course, his 
services will be indispensable when these committees are at 
work. I am not specially concerned whether the compensation 
is $125 per month or $6 per day. It seems to me these clerks 
will be the busiest of all the session clerks and ought to be 
placed on an equality with all the other clerks and their com- 
pensation either raised to $6 a day or the others brought to 
$125 per month. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman aware that these clerks for the 
expenditure committees have been entirely provided for since 
the gentleman’s services in Congress commenced? 

Mr. HAMLIN. When I was first placed on the Committee 
on Expenditures in the State Department they had a clerk. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is mistaken. They had a 
clerk at that session of Congress, provided after the gentleman 
was placed on that committee. These provisions for clerks for 
these expenditure committees have been only in the last three or 
four years, 


Mr. HAMLIN. I said four years; I have been a member of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the State Department for 
four years. 

Mr. MANN. For three or four years, or some such matter. 
It was done on a statement following an investigation made 
by Mr. Littlefield of Maine, chairman of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Agricultural Department. The statement 
was made here by nearly every chairman of one of the expen- 
diture committees that they were going to do, oh, a lot of 
work in that Congress, and we finally gave them a session 
clerk. Now, I suppose it will be an annual clerk. 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; not the gentleman who now has the 
floor. We do not want an annual clerk, because I do not think 
we need one, 

Mr. MANN. I am glad the gentleman says that, because I 
apprehended they might want annual clerks for those com- 
mittees, 

Mr. HAMLIN. In reply to what the gentleman has just 
said I will relate a little instance which occurred when I was 
first put on the Committee on Expenditures in the State De- 
partment. I went in search of the committee room. I found 
it on the gallery floor in the center of this building. When I 
was seeking to meet the chairman, whom I had never met, I 
was greeted by a gentleman who said that he was the clerk to 
that committee, and I told him I had been assigned to that 
eee and I wanted to know when the committee would 
meet. 

He looked at me commiseratingly, and laughed and said, 
“This committee is a dead committee and never has any meet- 
ings;” and he further vouchsafed the information that it had 
not had a meeting for 30 years. But he informed me that he 
was clerk of the committee, and I have in my possession now 
the records that contain the minutes of three meetings. I think 
I have attended all of the meetings of that committee, but have 
only attended three meetings in four years. 

This committee has made preparations to get busy now, and 
is going to be busy, if I can keep it busy, during this session 
of Congress, or until we complete our work. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
bas expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
ginja [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, all the criticism which hag 
been directed against the action of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations is much ado about nothing.. There is no purpose on the 
part of the Appropriations Committee to provide two clerks for 
any one committee, and such will not be the effect of the pas- 
sage of the pending resolution. The criticism of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] might be well taken, should we pass 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from Missouri, and then 
enact the pending bill. In that eyen there might be duplica- 
tion. But there is no purpose to pass both of these measures, 
Had we adopted the resolution offered this morning by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lroyp] such action on our part 
would merely have rendered it necessary for us to amend the 
present proposition by striking out “nine” and inserting “ eight.” 
This amendment would have put both the Lloyd resolution and 
the pending one in perfect harmony. Asa matter of fact, the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lroyp] is not be- 
fore this body, and if we enact the pending proposition it is 
uot likely that it will be returned to us, So I say this criti- 
cism is a matter of moonshine. 

Mr. MANN. If it had not been for the criticism, they would 
have been both before the House and both have been passed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Not at all. If we had acted upon and 
adopted the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, then 
when this bill came up in order, it would be simply necessary 
for us to reduce the number of clerks provided for, from nine, 
to eight, and then both propositions would be completely ac- 
eordant, 

Mr, Chairman, it is the purpose of the Democratie Party, as 
it has illustrated already, to abolish whatever positions are un- 
necessary. It is also its purpose to provide whatever positions 
may be necessary, for the effective conduct of our work. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. If I am correctly informed 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Saunpers] yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. MANN. The Democratic caucus provided for the aboli- 
tion of a large number of policemen—34 privates. Can the gen- 
tleman inform us whether they have been abolished or not? 


I yield to the gentleman from Vir- 
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Mr. SAUNDERS. I am informed that this abolition is de- 
pendent on the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, but is it not a fact that the official of 
the House who has the power to appoint these officers can dis- 
miss them? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I am not apprised as to that. 

Mr. MANN. I can apprise the gentleman that it is wholly 
within his power to dismiss them, in which case they could not 
draw their salary. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, I will say to the gentleman that if this 
authority exists, it will be exercised. There is too much of the 
work of your party for us to undo, to expect it all to be undone 
at once. In due season it will be overhauled, and the gentleman 
need not be exercised in mind. It will be done, and effectively 
done—you may be assured on that point. 

But I simply wish to conclude what I have to say in respect 
to the action of the Appropriations Committee. We reported 
this resolution, because it was suggested to us, and I will say 
in this connection that our report was the unanimous action of 
the Appropriations Committee, that the work of the investigat- 
ing committces for the different departments would be a matter, 
not only requiring time, but requiring on the part of those 
charged with the work, something in the way of skill, and in 
the way of technical knowledge. For that reason we desired 
to aid these committees by providing them with clerks that 
would be of service to them in the progress of these inquiries. 
Therefore, we agreed on the salaries that are included in the 
recommendation of the committee, in the pending proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
me for a question? A 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will say to the gentleman from Virginia 
that I understand we have abolished three committees that 
had these session clerks and janitors and messengers, and that 
at the Demo¢ératic caucus the Democratic Members took credit 
to themselves for reducing the expenses of the House $12,000 
by that action. Now, if you simply assign these clerks to other 
committees—and this resolution provides for the same number 
of clerks—how will the “demnition total” of expenses of this 
House be reduced? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Has the gentleman concluded? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes, That is the question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That is a proposition that the gentleman 
may offér in the way of an amendment to the pending resolu- 
tion if he thinks it is a workable proposition. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is the question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It seems to me it is a proposition in the 
way of an amendment. I do not understand, I will say in 
answer to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that the situation 
is at all such as he says it is. 

Mr. OLMSTED. ‘The situation is this: That this pending 
resolution provides for just the same number of session clerks 
us were provided in the last Republican Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman, yes; but it 
will obviate the employment of the same number of session 
clerks payable out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have no doubt there will be plenty of 
room found for a whole lot of extra clerks before you get 
through this session. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lioyp] has already indicated that by his resolutions. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the gentleman from Virginia think 
it would be an appropriate question to ask of gentlemen on that 
side, why they object so strenuously to the departments being 
investigated and the committees being equipped with the proper 
help to investigate them? 

Mr. MANN. Nobody has objected. 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; nobody has objected. What we object 
to is the insincerity of the ery of reducing expenses. Nobody 
has objected. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] to the fact that the 
resolution to inyestigate the departments went through by. 


unanimous consent. There was no objection whatever to it on 


this side. So far as I am concerned, I do not care how much 
investigating there is. It can not do any harm and may do 
some good. 


Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania states that 
the resolution provides for the same number of clerks as were 
provided for when the Republicans were in charge in the last 
Congress. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is what I understand. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to state to the gentleman that he is in 
error as to that. The last Congress carried an appropriation 
for 12 session clerks at $6 a day and 9 clerks at $125 a month. 
This provision provides for only 9 clerks at $6 a day. It pro- 
vides for 3 clerks less at $6 a day and 9 clerks at $125 a month. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If there is any reduction involved in a 
change from $125 a month to $6 a day, I am not good enough in 
arithmetic to find it. I think it is an increase. 

Mr. GARNER. There is a reduction of all the $125 clerks 
and a reduction of three at $6 a day. For instance, there was 
at the last Congress a session clerk, at $6 a day, on the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures. There was a session clerk on the Com- 
mittee on Education at $6 u day. There was a session clerk to 
the Committee on the Disposition of Useless Documents at $6 
a day. There was a session clerk to the Committee on Militia 
at $6 a day. There was a session clerk to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining at $6 a day. There was a session clerk to 
the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi 
River at $6 a day. There was a session clerk to the Committee 
on Railways and Canals at $62 day. There was a session clerk 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service at $6 a day. 
There was a session clerk to the Committee on Pacific Railroads 
at $6 a day. There was a session clerk to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims at $6 a day. There was a session clerk to 
the Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic at $6 a day, and 
there was a session clerk to each of the nine committees on 
expenditures in the different departments at $125 a month, in 
addition to those I have mentioned 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. One hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a month each. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. Now this appropriation bill provides 
for only 9 clerks at $6 a day, in lieu of the 12 clerks at $6 a day, 
and the 9 clerks at $125 a month, as provided at the last session. 

Mr. OLMSTED. This appropriation bill provides for just the 
same number of session clerks as were provided for in the appro- 
priation bill the enrollment of which it strives to correct, with- 
out any change in that respect. 

Mr. GARNER. There may be the same number appropriated 
for in the legislative bill; but, as a matter of fact, there 
were carried on the roll, whether paid under the appropriation 
bill or out of the contingent fund, the number of clerks that I 
have mentioned—21 instead of 9, as here provided. 

Mr, SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, may I say once for all, in 
response to all that has been said on that side, that every com- 
mittee that has been abolished will remain abolished, and that 
every clerk heretofore carried for one of those abolished com- 
mittees, will be abolished. The appropriation for the clerks in 
this bill has no relation whatever to the clerks for the com- 
mittees that haye been wiped out. I hope I make myself suff- 
ciently clear in that connection. This appropriation, as has been 
pointed out, is simply to enable us to give the committees ex- 
pert clerks, for the purpose of enabling them to do the work of 
the character that is to be done. That is the whole purpose of 
the resolution. 

Mr. OLMSTED. 
Virginia 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Whether it is not a fact that in the extra 
session of Congress which passed the Dingley tariff bill, and in 
the extra session of Congress which passed the Payne tariff 
bill, there were no session clerks appointed? 

Mr. FITZ GERALD. That is a fact, and it is also a fact that 
there were no committees appointed until ea day or two before 
the adjournment of each of those sessions of Congress, a fact 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania has probably over- 
looked. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I am quite aware of that fact. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They were do-nothing sessions, and so 
far as the country was concerned the only thing they did was 
to pass two infamous tariff bills, and it was because of the 
passage of the last one that the country sent the present Demo- 
cratic majority to this House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 


I should like to ask the gentleman from 
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Mr. OLMSTED, The country has prospered under those two 
Sea it never prospered before. [Applause on the Republican 
Side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The country did not seem to have that 
opinion last fall, In this Congress all of the committees have 
been appointed, and they are all going to do effective and 
useful work. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. They are not, not one of them, permitted by 
the Democratic caucus to make a report. 

Mr. JAMES. It would have been a heap better if your com- 
mittees had been under the same rule. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman ean not even state ac- 
curately what the Democratic caucus has determined, although 
it has been twice stated by myself on the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Whether, in the gentleman's opinion, it is ex- 
pected that these nine clerks are necessary to be assigned to 
the Expenditure Committees at this session? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the information which has been 
given to me. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose, then, there will be no other assign- 
ments out of the contingent fund? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no authority to make any such 
statement as that. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman has no authority to 
speak for the contingent fund, and yet the gentleman is, in the 
main, in charge of matters of appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will state again, so there will be no 
misunderstanding: The chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
counts [Mr. Lroyp] made this statement, that if these nine 
clerks were carried in this bill and the money was made avail- 
able until the 30th of June, the Committee on Accounts would 
allot these clerks to the nine Committees on Expenditures in 
the Departments, and if any of the committees which heretofore 
had had clerks of this character could show the necessity for 
having clerks during this session they would be taken care of 
out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
Committee on Accounts, as I understand it, has ordered reported 
a resolution to provide committee clerks for the expenditure 
committees, payable out of the contingent fund? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know what the committee has 
authorized unless it has actually made a report. 

Mr. LLOYD. The misfortune in connection with all this 
matter is the fact that there has been very great confusion in 
the minds of all of us about the salaries of these various session 
clerks, I confess at the time I had the conference with the 
gentleman from New York that I had the impression that the 
clerks on the Committees on Expenditures had previously been 
receiving $6 a day. I find on investigation that heretofore they 
have received $125 a month, and, just like the gentleman from 
New York, I believe they received $125 a month too much, be- 
cause I do not believe that they rendered any service. 

Now, this bill proposes that there shall be nine session clerks, 
and that they shall receive $6 a day. I do not suppose that 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations had in mind 
just what committees these clerks were to be assigned to, and 
I do not suppose that this side of the House to-day cares what 
committees shall receive the benefit of this appropriation, as 
long as the committee that receives a session clerk does the 
service which will be of benefit to this House and to the country. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate is closed, and the Clerk 
will report the bill. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the following er during the first session of the Sixty- 
ee 8 but not longer than until and including June 30, 
, namely: 

For 46 pages, including 2 riding es, 4 telephone pages, 1 rons 
7 5 page, and 10 pages for duty at the entrances to the Hall of the 

ouse, at $2.50 per day each; 7 messengers In the post office, at the 
rate of $100 per month each; 3 telephone operators. at the rate of $75 
per month each; and 9 clerks to committees, at $6 each per day; in 
all, $17,554.20, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 2, line 11, strike out the words “9 clerks to 
committees at $6 per day” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “15 clerks to committees at $125 per month.“ 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the amendment reported. 

The Clerks read as follows: 


Page 2, lines 11 and 12, strike out the words “9 clerks to committees 
at $6 each per day” and insert in lieu thereof the words “15 clerks to 
committees at $125 each per month.” 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s amendment is not complete, 


Mr. GARNER. The total is a matter of very easy calcula- 
tion. Now, Mr. Chairman, under the present statute I want 
to call the attention of the committee to the committees of the 
House under the last Congress that had session clerks. I may 
say in this connection that nearly every chairman of these 
committees have already called the attention of the Committee 
on Accounts to the fact that they need a session clerk. I may 
say that I violate no confidence when I say that the committee 
on organization of this House has taken into consideration the 
fact that they will have session clerks, 

Now, then, if we are going to give these other committees 
session clerks in addition to giving the expenditures commit- 
tees session clerks, the appropriation ought to be made in this 
bill. If the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, of which my 
distinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] is chair- 
man, is to have a session clerk, then it ought to be included in 
this bill. If the Committee on Education, of which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman on my left [Mr. Lever] is chairman, is to 
have a clerk, it ought to be included in this bill. If the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless Documents in the Executive 
Departments, of which the distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
inittee of the Whole at present is chairman, and for which we 
considered a resolution this morning, is to have a clerk for his 
committee, it ought to be included in this bill. If the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining, of which the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois is chairman, is to have a sessison clerk, it ought 
to be included in this bill. If the Committees on Railways and 
Canals and Reform in the Civil Service are to have session 
clerks, they ought to be included in this bill. If the Committee 
on Election of President and Vice President and Representatives 
in Congress is to have a session clerk, it ought to be included 
in this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
an annual clerk. 

Mr. GARNER. That will have to be considered later. I 
admit that the gentleman from Missouri and his committee 
haye brought in sufficient legislation to justify him in having 
an annual clerk. [Applause.] I want to call the attention of 
the committee and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OutmsTepD] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to 
what my amendment will do in the way of a saving. My amend- 
ment, if adopted, will give each of these committees the clerks 
they ask for, and will save in this Congress fourteen hundred 
and ten dollars a month from what it was in the last Congress. 
In other words, if you give these clerks I propose to these com- 
mittees at $125 a month, you will save each month the sum of 
$1,410. At the last session of Congress there were 12 session 
clerks at $180 a month, amounting to $2,160 per month. There 
were 9 session clerks at $125 each a month, making $1,125 per 
month, making a total of each month’s expenditure for session 
clerks of $3,285. My amendment would provide for 15 clerks 
at $125 each, which makes a total of $1,875 per month. I make 
this statement so that our Republican friends may see that we 
are keeping good faith in our proposition to cut down the 
expenses of the Government. 

We do not propose to have a sesssion clerk for the Committee 
on Manufactures, which has been discontinued; we do not pro- 
pose to haye a committee clerk for the Committee on Militia, 
which has been abolished, or the Committee on Levees and 
Improyements of the Mississippi River, which has been abol- 
ished, or the Committee on Pacific Railroads, or the Commit- 
tee on Private Land Claims, which have also been abolished. 
These committees each had a clerk at the last session of Con- 
gress at $6 per day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the proposition presented by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], if it were adopted, would 
have the effect of making the salaries uniform, but I doubt the 
propriety at this time of undertaking to amend this bill in this 
way. The Appropriations Committee has pursued the course 
that has usually been pursued in these matters. It has pro- 
vided for these session clerks, and I am perfectly willing that 
the resolution shall remain as it now stands, providing for 
the clerks at $6 per day. Then whatever other session clerks 
are necessary can be provided for in the usual way by resolution 
from the Committee on Accounts, providing that the sum shall 
be taken out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What does the gentleman say as to 
this proposition: Will the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas cripple the service of the House in any way? 

Mr. LLOYD. I do not know whether there is any difference 
in the effectiveness of a clerk that may be employed at $125 
a month and one that may be paid $6 a day. 


It ought to have a regular clerk, 
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Mr. COX of Indiana. If there is not any difference in effi- 
tiency of a clerk employed at $6 a day and a clerk at $125 a 
month, then, in the interest of economy, does not the gentleman 
feel that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
ought to be adopted? 

Mr. LLOYD. I have not said it will secure the same degree 
of etliciency. It may be that you could secure a very much 
better clerk at $6 a day than at $125 a month. I do not know, 
but there is this one thing about it that I am interested in, and 
that is we shall have effective service. I am not concerned as 
to whether the clerk shall receive $6 a day or $125 a month for 
this short session. What I do want is that these committees, 
when they shall receive their clerks, shall use them and make 
them effective and useful to this House and to the country. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The debate is exhausted on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then I move to strike out the last 
word. Briefly, I want to support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. I have listened to this debate care- 
fully and attentively for the last hour and a half, and it strikes 
me the gentleman from Texas has solved the problem. I have 
no doubt, nor do I have any question in my mind, but that all 
of these small committees can get good and efficient clerks at 
the rate of $125 per month. There seems to be some question 
on both sides of the House as to whether or not these small 
committees—and I designate them as such for lack of a better 
word—will do their duty. That is up to the committee, and if 
we can save fourteen hundred dollars per month, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas figures out, without crippling the efficiency, 
without crippling the service of any of these various commit- 
tees, it is in line with the policy our party has started out to 
pursue, and I am at a loss to understand how any tangible, 
sound argument can be made against the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. I believe it ought to become a 
law, and right now is the time to do it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the situation in the 
House illustrates a couplet of poety, which, if I remember 
rightly, runs something like this: 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive. 

Now, the gentlemen on the other side find themselves all 
tangled up and at cross purposes in the consideration of a very 
simple resolution relative to some clerks to certain committees 
of the House. 

There is not a gentleman on either side who is at all disposed 
to deny to any committee of the House all the clerks that it 
needs for the transaction of its business; and, therefore, ordi- 
narily there would not have been a word of discussion on this 
resolution, but it so happened that on the opening day of the 
session the triumphant majority temporarily occupying the 
other side announced that they were going to begin in the exer- 
cise of their new-found temporary authority to give the country 
a splendid example of economy, and by reducing the expendi- 
tures of the House $180,000. Now, I do not know who the 
bookkeeper of the economy book of the gentlemen on the other 
side is, but whoever he is, when this resolution passes, he 
should strike $12,000 off the $180,000, as that is the amount of 
this first item against the credit of the proposed saving of 
$180,000. The truth is the gentlemen understood that the an- 
nouncement of the saving of $180,000 per annum would go broad- 
east over the country, and they would be applauded for 
beginning their administration of affairs by such a splendid 
example of economy, and they did not think that when they 
came in with these resolutions one after another to restore all 
of the places they had proposed to abolish that anybody would 
pay any attention to them, and so in the course of time, while 
having the credit for economy, they would have not only all the 
places that we had when we controlled the House, but a few 
more. Strange as it may seem, the gentleman from Missouri 
this early in the session has not only proposed to restore several 
places which were to have been abolished, but he brought in a 
resolution to provide for a brand new place that we never had 
before. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman from Wyoming permit? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman from Wyoming has heard that 
statement contradicted often enough, and there is no excuse for 
him here making the statement that he has just made because I 
have offered one simple resolution which provided that the clerk 
who has charge of the Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers shall receive a salary of $6 a day. No] 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman is making a speech in 
my limited time. 


Mr. LLOYD (continuing). And now he charges that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri not only wipes out the whole $180,000, 
but in addition to that he is asking that there shall be a new 
clerk who never has been provided for by law. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, the trouble is the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is trying to differentiate between the in- 
tent and the fact. We have all heard.the old saw about the 
road to a certain locality we all hope to escape having been 
paved with good intentions. The gentleman’s intentions were all 
right. I do not think that he intended to provide for a second 
clerk for the Committee on the Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers, but the fact is that had the gentleman’s resolution 
passed, and had the resolution of the gentleman from New 
York passed, there would have been two clerks instead of one 
for that committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman did not intend to do it. 
They will create enough places, heaven knows, by intent, but 
this is one created through inadvertence. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, in order to be fair, the gentle- 
man must correct that statement, because if the resolution passes 
which the gentleman presents it does not necessarily follow that 
one of these committee clerks will be for the committee presided 
over by the present Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact we reported to the country and, as he says, we pro- 
posed to save $12,000 by abolishing five committees—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. I ask that his time be extended five minutes, 
Mr. Chairman, if he desires it. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman’s time be extended five min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. GARNER. That we intended to save the expense of 
$12,000 a year by abolishing those committees. Now we pro- 
pose—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, if the gentleman will allow me, I 
did not say that, that perhaps was part of the widely adver- 
tised cut of $180,000 to which I referred. I did not refer to 
the saying with regard to those particular committees. 

Mr. GARNER. If I may be permitted, then, I will suggest 
that one item in that was $12,000, which was saved by virtue 
of the discontinuance of these six committees, 

Now, I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fig- 
ures—— 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman was very kind about secur- 
ing me five minutes. Does the gentleman intend to use it all? 

Mr. GARNER. Under my amendment you will save $1,410 a 
month instead of $12,000 a year. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, the question of 
whether the gentleman’s amendment saves a penny or not de- 
pends upon how long the gentlemen on the other side propose 
to keep us here. If Congress is in session eight months out of 
the year, there is no difference between a clerk at $6 a day 
and an annual clerk at $125 a month; and Congress has been 
in session for years on an average of about seven months in 
the year. So, as a matter of fact, on the record we have been 
making for years past the saving in the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], instead of being $1,400 a 
month, would amount to, for 15 places, to about $3,000 a year. 
Of course, it is well to economize, gentlemen, but we will not 
reduce the billion-dollar appropriations of Congress very fast 
at the rate of $3,000 per annum. 

Now, I am in favor of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas, if I understand it aright, because I think 
you get better work and more efficient work out of a clerk who 
is paid the same sum by the month for the year than you do 
out of a clerk who is paid by the day and who feels under no 
obligation to do any work for the committee during the vaca- 
tion. But the proposition that the gentleman’s amendment is 
going to saye any amount of money worth considering I do not 
think is borne out by the facts. And if the gentlemen on the 
other side propose to amend the tariff to the extent that they 
say they are going to amend it, we will not only be in session 
8 months this year, but we will be in session the entire 12 
months. In that event the pay of an annual clerk at $125 
per month would be considerably less than a session clerk at $6 

r day. 

9 Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SAUNDERS] complains because he suggested that some one was 
eriticizing the provision for these clerks. Why, there is no one 
in the House criticizing a resolution for the necessary clerks for 
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the committees, No one has any disposition to do that, and 
no one has done it. The gentleman said that his party pro- 
posed to reduce the expenditures of the House, and were now 
giving an illustration of it. They are, but it is this sort of an 
illustration, namely, that whereas they have abolished three 
committees, they do not propose to reduce any of the expendi- 
tures of the House in abolishing those three committees—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS. If the gentleman will pardon me—— 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). Because the proposition of 
both the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzceranp] and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] is to provide just as many 
clerks as you had before the committees were abolished. Now, 
how there is going to be any saving by simply abolishing com- 
mittees and striking them from the Recorp, except the saving 
in printer’s ink necessary to print the committee list, I can 
not see. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I made no complaint or criticism of that. 
What I said was this: That you were misapprehending the 
situation, and taking adyantage of that misapprehension to 
create a false impression. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, we are not misappre- 
hending the situation at all. The situation is just this: The 
gentlemen on the other side, in order to give the country the 
impression that they were going to be economical, that they 
were going to save a lot of money, gave it out that in the ex- 
penditures in the House itself there was to be a saving of 
$180,000. Now, we know that no such saving can be effected 
and efficient work performed, and so we are well aware of the 
fact that as the days pass we will have one resolution in here 
after another, so that at the close of the present Congress the 
expenditures made by the gentlemen on that side will at least 
equal the expenditures which were made in the last Congress, 
when the control was on this side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the gentleman 
from Wyoming is a prophet, but if he is no more accurate as 
a prophet than he is in giving his reasons in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] his 
prophecy will not be realized. He stated he would support 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas because a session 
clerk at $125 a month will do more work than a session clerk 
receiving $6 a day, because the per diem clerk will not do any 
work during the yacation. I do not expect that a $125 session 
clerk will do any work during a vacation, either; so that if all 
the gentleman’s predictions are as accurate as that statement, 
they will not give him much satisfaction when he has finished. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understood the gentleman to say—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Just one moment. The gentleman has 
unintentionally misstated some matters in connection with this 
resolution. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
stated that if the resolution reported by the gentleman from 
New York were to pass and if the resolution reported by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lrorp] were to pass, then the 
Committee on Useless Documents in the Executive Departments 
would thereby have two clerks. I called his attention to the 
fact that such was not the fact, and it is not a fact. 

The resolution reported by myself and now under considera- 
tion does not allot to any particular committee any clerk what- 
ever. Gentlemen should inform themselves of the contents of 
resolutions before they attempt to criticize Members in the 
House or say what the resolutions purport to do. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Les. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did not the gentleman from New York 
expect that, if his resolution passed, the Committee on the Dis- 
position of Useless Papers would be one of the committees pro- 
vided for, as it has heretofore been provided for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have stated three or four times 
already during the discussion that these nine clerks were pro- 
vided in this resolution because of the statement of the chnir- 
man of the Committee on Accounts that that committee desired 
to allot these nine clerks to the respective Commitees on Ex- 
penditures in the various departments, and I stated these mat- 
ters in such a manner that there could not be much misunder- 
standing about what I said. Now, if that is not the purpose of 
the Committee on Accounts, not only should the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas be defeated, but these nine clerks 
should be stricken from this resolution. There should be no 
misunderstanding whatever as to what is proposed here. This 
resolution proyides, up to the close of this present fiscal year, 
the 30th of this coming June, for the nine session clerks car- 


ried in the legislative bill for the next regular session. Inas- 
much as the Committee on Accounts, since the conference be- 
tween its chairman and myself, has decided that these Commit- 
tees on Expenditures shall not have clerks at $6 a day, the nine 
clerks should be eliminated from this resolution, and the Com- 
mittee on Accounts should bring in resolutions providing for ses- 
sion clerks to the various committees in the manner they have 
always been provided. This House can then judge for itself 
whether this side of the House proposes to make improper and 
unnecessary and wasteful expenditures. 

The gentleman speaks as though these 9 clerks would 
necessarily be allotted to the same committees as were sup- 
plied with clerks in the last Republican House. I haye taken 
the time and endeavored to point out that it was not the inten- 
tion in reporting this resolution to provide clerks at $6 a day 
for any of the committees that had them heretofore under allot- 
ments made by the House, and I wish to say to the House now 
that whether the amendment of the gentleman from Texas be 
adopted or not I shall move to strike out either the 9 clerks 
provided for in the resolution or the 15 clerks at $125 a month, 
if the amendment be adopted. The adoption of that amendment 
would have the effect of permanently increasing the number of 
session clerks from 9 to 15. Before that be done, I believe that 
the Committee on Accounts shouid be compelled to justify the 
authorization of clerks to any additional committees that it 
proposes to authorize. If the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] presses his amendment, I am indifferent whether it 
be adopted; but whether it be inserted, or whether the 9 
clerks remain, so long as the Committee on Accounts has deter- 
mined that these expenditure committees will not require clerks 
at $6 a day for the balance of this fiscal year I shall ask that 
they be stricken out. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman accept 
an amendment substituting $125 a month for $6 a day, and not 
providing for 15? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I think they should all go out. 
This resolution provides the same number of clerks provided 
in the legislative bill for the next session of Congress, and if 
the Committee on Accounts does not propose to allot these nine 
clerks for the balance of this fiscal year they should not be 
appropriated for at this time. Clerks can very readily be pro- 
vided out of the contingent fund as they are needed. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman evidently 
did not understand my question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did understand it. 
asked to provide nine clerks at $125 a month. 

Mr. HUMPHRDPYS of Mississippi. Instead of the nine clerks 
at $6 a day; in other words, a simple change of compensation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it would be much better under 
all the circumstances to have them all go out and be provided 
in the regular way. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FITZGERALD] seems to misunderstand me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I do not misunderstand the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LLOYD. I had the conversation that he says I had with 
him, but I find upon investigation that I was mistaken about 
the amount that these Expenditures Committee clerks received. 
I thought they receiyed $6 a day. It turns out, on investigation, 
that heretofore they have received $125 per month. Now, in 
order to avoid this tangle I would be very glad if the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], who now understands that I 
was mistaken, would accept an amendment making this $125 a 
month for these nine clerks, and then there would be no misun- 
derstanding about it anywhere. It is no reflection on the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to suggest to the gentleman that 
this session of Congress will probably run beyond the 80th of 
June, and no provision will be made during the period from the 
Ist of July until the first Monday in December, and if it is pro- 
posed to give these clerks $125 à month it would be much better 
to do so out of the contingent fund. It would be much better 
for the gentleman and his committee to bring in their resolu- 
tion apportioning the various clerks to the committees when 
provision is made for their payment, so that they can be sub- 
jected to whatever criticism it may be the desire of the House 
to indulge in. 

Mr. LLOYD. May I call the gentleman's attention to another 
fact which is exceedingly embarrassing at this time? The con- 
tingent fund of the House is very low. There is not enough in 
that fund to meet the current expenses, even without adding 
any expenses to it. There is at this time less than $10,000 in 
that fund, and the demands on it, according to the statement 
made by the disbursing clerk, will amount to about $18,000, 


The gentleman 
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leaving somewhere near $8,000 of a deficiency, and I am very 
anxious that this contingent fund shall be protected in every 
way possible to protect it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not unusual during an extra ses- 
sion of Congress, not contemplated when the appropriation was 
made, to provide a deficiency appropriation for the contingent 
fund; and all that would be necessary would be to provide 
whatever money would be necessary to carry this fund until the 
end of the fiscal year, but if these nine clerks are not to be 
allotted in the manner in which it was understood they would 
be when this resolution was reported by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, then in justice to the committee they should be 
eliminated from this resolution. Regurdless of what happens 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], 
I shall offer such a motion. If the gentleman’s amendment be 
adopted, I shall move to strike out the 15, so that all these 
matters can be determined in the proper way. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I understand the gentleman also that he 
proposes now to strike out the 9? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall make a motion to strike out the 
9 clerks, or the 15, if the 15 be adopted as an amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. You propose to strike out the 9 whether 
the 15 are adopted or not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has moved to amend by 
inserting 15, at $125 a month, instead of 9, at $6 a day; and 
whichever proposition is adopted I shall move to strike out. 
If the amendment is not adopted, I shall move to strike out the 
9; and if the amendment is adopted, I shall move to strike 
out the 15. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Under what parliamentary procedure will the 
gentleman from New York move to strike out an amendment 
after it is adopted? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the procedure of Jefferson’s 
Manual, section 464. When a motion is made to amend by strik- 
ing out certain words and inserting others in their place, a 
motion to strike out the words is in order. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe it is, although I may be mis- 
taken. 


Mr. MANN. The motion is not in order. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, we will discuss that when the 
time comes. 


Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I am personally inclined at pres- 
ent to vote for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas, although I suggest to the gentleman from Texas that his 
amendment only provides for 15 clerks where, under my count, 
it should be 17 clerks. I do not know what committees the gen- 
tleman means to discriminate against. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not intend to discriminate against any 
committee. I will say to the gentleman that the chairman of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice 
has suggested to the Committee on Accounts that he believes 
that when his committee in the course of time bas had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the situation it might be advisable to get 
the services of a good lawyer. 

Mr, MANN. I think it is very certain that the House will 
never give the gentleman from Missouri a lump sum to expend 
for clerk hire. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say that it was not the intention 
of the chairman to appropriate a lump sum, but to provide for a 
clerk at a better salary than $125 a month, but for a less num- 
ber of months, not to exceed the amount that might be required 
for the session clerk, and that he would get more efficient service. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the gentleman knows that that is im- 
practicable. Now, let us be square about the clerks for these 
committees. 

Mr. SABATH. We always are. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Illinois, who says “We 
always are,’ knows nothing about it. He never has been the 
chairman of a committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this amendment has ex- 

ired. 
z Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, I have been chairman of a committee of this House 
for a number of years. The last two years I was chairman of 
a committee and we had three or four clerks busily engaged 
all the time. Before that I was chairman of Committee on 
Elections No. 1 for four years. Probably the committee did a 
few days’ work during that four years; yes, it did more than a 
few days’ work, but the committee had a clerk at $2,000 a year 
and a messenger at $1,000. It was well worth the Government's 
while to give us those officials. When gentlemen have served 
here for long years and acquired knowledge and information 


and influence in the House it is well worth the while for the 
Government to give them some additional help. The only way 
it can be done is by making them chairmen of committees and 
giving the committee a clerk. It would be a wise provision if 
the Government could giye to the Committee on Appropriations 
more clerk hire than the average Member has. Some of these 
gentlemen who have acquired through experience positions as 
chairmen of these committees are entitled to some additional help, 
not because the committees will use the clerks, not because the 
committees haye much work to do, but because the Members 
have the work outside of committee work which is of value to 
the House and to the country. The Committee on Education is 
a great committee. 

Formerly, at one time since I have been here, it was presided 
over by Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, Speaker of this 
House more than half a century ago. I donot think it has had 
a meeting in that half century; and yet I would be glad to give 
to the distinguished gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever], chairman of that committee, a clerk for the committee, 
knowing that it would be profitable to the House and to the 
Government for him to have that extra help, not for committee 
Weri but for work which comes to him as a Member of the 

ouse. 

There are other Members in the same condition. Here is the 
chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining. They meet 
occasionally, and it is a valuable committee, but regardless of 
that I would give to the chairman of that committee a com- 
mittee clerk. The Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic never 
had a clerk until out of the fullness of our hearts we gave to 
that committee a clerk because Mr. Sperry, the oldest Member 
of the House, over 80 years of age, was its chairman. 

It was not because the committee had any use for the clerk, 
but because we thought we could profitably give to Mr. Sperry 
an additional clerk, and we gave it in the form of a committee 
clerk. The expenditure committees propose to work. I hope 
they will. I have heard that song ever since I have been here, 
but whether they work or not, I am glad to give to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri a committee clerk, which I 
know will be of value to the country. If I had my way about 
it, I would have kept the six committees that you have abol- 
ished and give to the chairman of each of them a committee 
clerk, to work, not for the committee, but in the interest of the 
country. Why, gentlemen here who receive a salary and allow- 
ance of fifteen hundred dollars a year for clerk hire, each one of 
them on the same basis, know that various Members of the 
House require more assistance than the average Member does, 
and this is the only way that assistance can be given. In the 
body at the other end of the Capitol nearly every Member of it 
is the chairman of a committee, including the members of the 
minority, and why? Because it is a method of providing help 
that is needed and is of value. When you gentlemen take 
credit for having abolished six committees you do not exhibit a 
great knowledge of economy, but a lack of legislative wisdom. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the sub- 
stitute by striking out the word “ fifteen” and substituting the 
word “nine.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the word “fifteen” and in- 
serting the word “nine.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do that for the purpose of 
enabling the committee to properly express its wishes. The 
substitute, being a substitute, would not be divisible, and yet 
it presents two affirmative propositions, one being the change 
from $6 per day as compensation to the clerk to $125 per month, 
and the other being an increase from the number 9 to the num- 
ber 15. By the amendment that I have offered the committee 
will be able to pass upon both of these questions. Believing 
that the questions are such that each member of the committee 
ean for himself determine, I will not waste the time of the 
committee in discussing the merit of the amendments them- 
selves, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, just one word before the yote 
is taken. I want to call the attention of the committee to the 
effect of this amendment, at least upon one member of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky is adopted, I will take it as the voice of this com- 
mittee that it does not believe that these various committees 
ought to have session clerks, and I for one member of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts shall oppose any resolution to give these 
various committees a session clerk. Now, I do believe—in 
fact, I know—that there are some of these committees that 
ought to have session clerks. The Committee on Disposition 
of Executive Papers ought to have a session clerk, but if you 
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adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SHERLEY], taking into consideration the statement made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, it must be convinc- 
ing that it is the judgment of this committee that only nine 
committee clerkships should be provided, and that those should 


go to the committees on expenditure in the departments, Let 
us not misunderstand each other, but let us know exactly what 
the effect of the adoption of this amendment is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there have been a 
number of committees provided with session clerks never car- 
ried in one of these resolutions, but always paid from the con- 
tingent fund. 

Mr. GARNER. Just so, Mr. Chairman, and there can be no 
reason why the appropriation should not be carried here, if you 
should have these clerks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They should not be carricd here unless 
it is the intention of the Committee on Accounts to allot the 
clerks already provided, and which have been provided for a 
number of years, in this session of Congress to some other com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I want 
to call attention to the fact that I called attention to a moment 
ago. It is no secret, as I understand, that the committee on or- 
ganization of this House has taken into consideration the fact 
that these committees that have session clerks now will be 
provided with session clerks at this session of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I heard the gentleman use the term committee 
on organization.” 

Mr. GARNER. I did. 

Mr. MANN. I read the rules carefully, and I did not catch 
it. What is that committee? 

Mr. GARNER. That is a committee the gentleman had no 
part in creating. 
Mr. MANN. 

what is it? 

Mr. GARNER. And I imagine the gentleman from Illinois 
will haye no oceasion to interview that committee or bring 
anything before it; but, if he will note, I was addressing myself 
particularly to this side of the House, that they may know 
the effect of failing to provide these committees with their 
proper session clerks; and let us not be misunderstood in regard 
to the effect of this amendment. Now, it does seem to me, 
gentlemen, that we ought to give these various committees ses- 
sion clerks. If they are so insignificant and have no work to 
do, it would be our duty to do in this instance like we did in 
the others and discontinue the entire committee. What is the 
object of having a committee of this House if it has no power 
to do work? If it has no work to do, then it ought to be abol- 
ished. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why can not we appropriate for these 
session clerks out of the contingent fund of the House just as 
we have been doing? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, we can do that. Certainly, we 
ean strike out this entire section and come in and appropriate 
for them; but the chairman of the committee 

Mr. HARDWICK. I used the word “appropriate”; I meant 
provide for them. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; and in providing for them we appropri- 
ate for them. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly, 

Mr. MANN. Can we pay them out of the contingent fund? 

Mr. GARNER. I was just going to remark, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lroyp] has already advised 
this committee that the contingent fund of the House is at its 
lowest ebb. It is something Hke the Treasury of the United 
States, it is barely able to go from day to day, and there is no 
telling when they will have to come to this House and ask for 
an additional amount. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Very likely. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
grom Kentucky to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

exas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. SHERLEY) there were were 
ayes 87, noes 11. 

So the amendment was adopted. 


I had no part in creating any of them; but 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out, 
commencing in line 11, page 2, from the word “and” down to 
and including the word “day,” in line 12, and strike out, in 
lines 12 and 13, the words “seventeen thousand five hundred 
and fifty-four dollars and twenty cents” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ twelve thousand eight hundred and fifty-six 
dollars and twenty cents.” 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have that amendment reported. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the Chair that 
the substitute as amended is the order of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. We do not know what it is, 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote will be taken on the substitute 
as amended. The question is on agreeing to the amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. OLMSTED, Mr. Chairman, may we have it again re- 
ported? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York offered an amend- 
ment which we are entitled to have reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. But it is not before the House yet. The 
yote will be taken on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas as amended by the committee by the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. The Clerk will again report 
the amendment. 

The amendment as amended was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
amended, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. FITZGERALD) there were 
ayes 33, noes 36. F 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move to amend, page 2, line 11, begin- 
ning with the word “and,” down to the word “ day,“ in line 12, 
included. Also, in lines 12 and 13, strike out the words“ seyen- 
teen thousand five hundred and fifty-four dollars and twenty 
cents” and insert “ $12,856.20.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lines 11 and 12, strike out the words “and nine clerks to 
committees at $6 each per dax.“ and in lines 12 and 13 strike out 
$17,554.20" and insert 512,880.20.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LLOYD. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes S0, noes 0. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 14, after the word “ necessary,” insert That the char- 
women be paid out of said contingent fund the sum of 75 cents per 
day each in addition to the amount they are at present receiving, 
during this session only, for the extra services they are required to 
render,” 


Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. LIDTLEPAGH. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to say a 
word to my brother Congressmen in reference to this measure. 

A few days ago I came out of my office in the House Office 
Building late in the eyening. There were a number of women 
there going around on their hands and knees, scrubbing the 
floor. I asked them what they received, and they said they 
received 75 cents a day. They informed me that they were re- 
quired to clean up eight rooms each, and nine, if they could, 
each day. In addition to that they were required to do the 
scrubbing, for all of which they only received 75 cents each per 
day. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a Democrat and in favor of retrench- 
ment, but I am not willing to go upon record in this Congress or 
elsewhere as doing such an injustice to that class of people, as 
they are not, in my judgment, receiving fair and just compensa- 
tion in proportion to work faithfully done, and I hope this 
committee will adopt the amendment which I have offered. 
Let us help the poor, needy, and deserving and go after the 
bad trusts which are playing hayoc with our country and people. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the charwomen in the 
House Office Building receive $20 a month. A large number of 
them are also employed as charwomen in the Congressional 
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Library. It is an unfortunate thing that women are compelled 
to work in order to earn money in such a manner in order to 
support themselves, but this compensation is very gladly ac- 
cepted by them and, unfortunately, there are great numbers of 
them who are only too glad to get this employment. In the 
place of these charwomen we might substitute political janitors, 
who would not keep the building clean and who could not be 
located when they were wanted. It seems that the compensation 
for this service was fixed after investigation as to what would 
be considered reasonable and proper compensation for the class 
of work done; and, as a member of the House Office Building 
Commission, I have never heard complaint from anybody en- 
gaged in this work because of the compensation. I do know 
that a number of women in the District are very anxious and 
glad to obtain the employment at the compensation offered. I 
insist upon the point of order that the amendment is not in 
order, as it provides for payments out of the contingent fund 
and is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill and committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be 
laid aside with a favorable recommendation, 

The motion was agreed to. 


MILEAGE, 
Mr. Chairman, I call up House joint 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 
resolution 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York calls up 
House joint resolution 8, which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
House joint resolution 3—making immediately available the appropria- 


tions for mileage of Senators and of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatiyes. 


Resolved, cte., That the appropriations for mileage of Senators, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and Delegates from the Terri- 
tories, and expenses of Resident Commissioners, made in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1912, a 
proved March 4, 1911, be, and the same are hereby, made immediately 
available and authorized to be paid to Senators, Members of the House 
of Representatives, Delegates from the Territories, and Resident Com- 
missioners for attendance on the first session of the Sixty-second Con- 


gress. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the mileage of the Sixty- 
second Congress is carried in the legislative appropriation bill. 
Under a decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury, made July 
22, 1893, mileage is not available at an extra session of Con- 
gress convened before the first regular session unless specific 
authority is made for its payment by Congress. ‘This resolution 
is in conformity with resolutions heretofore adopted by Congress 
in extra session, and makes available the money already appro- 
printed, so that it may be paid to the Members who have been 
called here to an extra session prior to the regular session of 
Congress. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the debate is closed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That the appropriations for mileage of Senators, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and Delegates from the Territories, 
and expenses of Resident Commissioners, made in the legislative, execu- 
tive, and ee N peanon net for the fiscal year 1912, approved 
March 4, 1911, be, and the same are hereby, made immediately ayailable 
and nuthorized to be paid to Senators, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Delegates from the Territories, and Resident Commissioners 
for attendance on the first session of the Sixty-second Congress. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. 
lowing amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The amendment is not in order yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wili report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by inserting after the word “ Congress.“ line 3, page 2, the 
following: Provided, That hereafter Senators, Members of the House 
of Itepresentatives, and Delegates from the Territories, and Resident 
Commissioners from Hawail, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands 
shall receive mileage at the rats of 10 cents per mile in going from 
their homes to Washington City and 5 cents per mile for returning to 
their homes, to be computed by the usual route of travel. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman reserve the point of order? 


Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes. 


The amendment will not be in order until 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


Mr. COX of Indiana. 
the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I make the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. I would like to hear the gentleman from 
New York on the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this joint resolution pro- 
vides that the appropriation made for a specific purpose shall 
be made available for payment at the present time. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] proposes as a substitute for 
that resolution a provision which attempts to fix the rate or 
amount of compensation for mileage to be paid to Senators, 
Representatives in Congress, Delegates, and Resident Commis- 
sioners in place of the one making the appropriation available. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, is not this amendment in 
order under the rules that we recently adopted? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. The so-called Holman rule ap- 
plies to general appropriation bills. This is not a general ap- 
propriation bill. And besides that, I do not know whether the 
amount of compensation provided by the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Indiana would be fair and just. This 
money has already been appropriated. 5 

On a preyious occasion I advocated an amendment to the law 
allowing mileage which would change the rate of mileage. I 
can speak frankly on this question, Mr. Chairman, because I am 
less interested, perhaps, than most other Members of the House. 
The amount of money paid to me as mileage at each session of 
Congress is not as much as $100, so that the amount that I shall 
personally receive is not sufficiently large to justify anybody in 
harboring the belief that I favor the expenditure of $145,000 
in order to be personally benefited to the extent of my mileage, 

The question of mileage was well thrashed out in the early 
sessions of Congress at the very beginning of the Government, 
and mileage was paid to Members, and the rate of mileage was 
fixed so that Members would be given different amounts, in 
the belief that the compensation of Members of Congress should 
be the same, and that they should also be paid the expenses 
they incurred in coming and going between their homes and the 
seat of Government. Eight cents a mile, as I recall, is the 
compensation or amount allowed to officers of the Army and 
Nayy as mileage when traveling on official business. The 
amount allowed to Members of Congress is supposed not merely 
to cover the personal expenses of the Members in traveling to 
and from the seat of Government, but it is supposed to cover 
all the expenses incident to the Members bringing their families 
to Washington for the session of Congress. Where, in some 
instances, because of the very great distance at which some 
Members reside from the Capital, the amount allotted to them 
may be somewhat in excess of their actual expenditures, yet 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, a Member of Congress 
with an average family who moves from his residence to Wash- 
ington for the session of Congress and brings his family and 
such household utensils, as many of them are required to bring, 
is not compensated more, or very little more, than his actual 
expenses. Until some committee of the House shall make an 
investigation to ascertain by proper inquiry whether the amount 
now paid is excessive, or what would be a proper allowance 
under existing conditions, it seems to me that what should now 
be done is to make available for Members who are assembled 
here the mileage already appropriated. If at the next session 
of Congress it is determined that the amount should be changed, 
then when the appropriation is to be made the amount can 
very readily be fixed at such sum as may be proper under all 
the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
This only makes avallable money already appropriated. 

Mr, COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that it is 
a very difficult matter to change the opinion of a court when he 
has once made up his mind, and that it is much harder to con- 
vince the court, when he has once made a ruling, that his ruling 
is erroneous. 

With all due deference to the ruling of the Chairman, I do 
not believe that the amendment which I have offered to this 
resolution applies to the appropriation that is sought to be 
made available for the present session of Congress. 

The resolution which I have offered, and which has been read 
by the Clerk, provides that hereafter Members of Congress 


I would prefer that the gentleman make 
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shall be allowed mileage at the rate of 5 cents per mile in 
going to and returning from their homes. I can not understand 
how that can possibly apply to the appropriation made at the 
last session of Congress, which appropriation the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
undertakes to make immediately available. The word used 
in the amendment is “hereafter.” It is not for the present at 
all, but it is something to occur hereafter. It does not apply 
to the appropriation made at the last session of Congress, but 
for the mileage to be paid to Members of Congress at the next 
session, Therefore, I do not believe that the ruling is correct. 

The gentleman from New York spoke about the mileage al- 
Jowed to Army officers and to Naval officers at the rate of 8 
cents per mile while traveling on official business. I think the 
gentleman from New York and every Member upon the floor 
of this House will agree with me that that mileage is too much, 
and if I am not mistaken in the membership of the Committees 
on Expenditures in the War Department and Expenditures in 
the Navy Department we will have a chance, before the ad- 
journment of Congress next spring, to vote on a proposition to 
cut down that mileage. It was not my purpose to speak to the 
merits of this resolution, but to confine myself to the point of 
order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. One of my colleagues from 
the State of Washington pays about $500 a year more to bring 
his family down here than he receives in mileage. Does the 
gentleman think he.is getting too much? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The family of the gentleman’s col- 
league are not Members of Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman think, 
then, because a man resides far from Washington City he ought 
to be punished by having a portion of his salary taken from 
him every year in that way? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. It may be unfortunate that the gentle- 
man lives in the State of Washington. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman advocate leaving Mem- 
bers’ families at home? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
a Member of Congress living in the State of Washington should 
leave his family at home? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. No; I do not. I think the gentleman 
ought to bring his family here. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman want 
me to pay that out of my salary? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I do; absolutely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then if the gentleman is 
so patriotic and wants to cut down the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, why does not the gentleman be fair about it and 
offer an amendment or a bill to reduce the salary, so as to put 
himself on an equality with the other Members of the House? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I do not know that I am getting any- 
thing extra over the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think the gentleman's 
patriotism is measured very largely by his distance from Wash- 
ington City. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, on the question as to 
whether or not this amendment which I have offered is in order, 
I want to call the attention of the Chairman to clause 2 of 
Rule XXI, which provides as follows: 


2. No appropriation shall be reported in an general appropriation 
bill, or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not 

reviously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations 
Ter such public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor 
shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing 
existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the subject 
matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the 
number and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduc- 
tion of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by 


the bill. 


And so forth. 

I contend, Mr., Chairman, that under this rule, recently 
adopted by this House, this amendment which I have offered is 
germane, and is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That rule relates to general appropriation 
bills. This is not a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In effect it is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is not a general appropriation bill; 
the rules specifically define general appropriation bills. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The point is made, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is not an appropriation bill. In effect it is because it car- 
ries forward an appropriation made at the last session of Con- 
gress and proposes to make that appropriation immediately 
available. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But it is not a general appropriation bill. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, Mr. Chairman, as to its being 
germane to the subject matter of the bill, the question recurs 
whether the amendment I have offered is germane to the resolu- 
tion. If it is germane, it is in order under this rule. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman tell us whether this 
mileage question was brought up and considered in the Demo- 
cratic caucus, and whether it was passed upon there or not? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can not give 
away the secrets of the caucus, [Laughter.] I will say to the 
gentleman, however, and I am justified in saying, that it was 
not. Now, on the question of whether it is germane, whether or 
not it can come under this rule, I call the Chairman’s attention 
to section 17 of the United States Statutes at Large, Twenty- 
ninth Congress, volume 14, which provides that the compensation 
of Senators and Members of the House shall be $5,000 a year 
and that they shall be allowed 20 cents a mile going and return- 
ing home. What does that rule mean? If it means anything, it 
means that anything is in order that will save expense. If it is 
germane, it is in order, and it is germane because it seeks to 
reduce the expenditures of this House and to reduce the ex- 
penditures of the National Treasury. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. As I understand, the only effect of the 
resolution before the House is to make available now the ap- 
propriation for mileage which would be available next Decem- 
ber if no special session was held. Is that the gentleman’s 
understanding ? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is not the gentleman willing that we may 
go on and have it now when we need it [laughter] and then 
take up the question and deal with it when it comes to be ap- 
propriated for next December, when we do not need it? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The difference between the gentleman’s 
construction and the resolution is that I do not believe the 
amendment I have offered will in any way touch the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from New York so far as making the 
appropriation immediately available is concerned. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I arise to a point of order, 
or, rather, to two points of order. First, the Chair said he 
would hear the gentleman from Indiana briefly, which he has 
already more than done, and, secondly, the gentleman is not 
addressing himself to the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], but he is addressing 
the people of the third Indiana district. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is well taken that the gentleman from Indiana is not 
talking to the point of order. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then I will speak to the point of or- 
der. To sum the matter up, Mr. Chairman, the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from New York seeks to make imme- 
diately available an appropriation made at the last session of 
Congress. I contend that the amendment I have offered does 
not in any way affect that resolution. 

In other words, if the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from New York, together with my amendment, both become a 
law, the amount appropriated at the last session of Congress 
to pay the mileage for the next session would be immediately 
available. But after that the rate of mileage will be only 5 
cents a mile. I realize, Mr. Chairman, the difficulty a man is 
laboring under when he is trying to convince the Chair after 
he has already ruled. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED, I was unable to hear all that the gentleman 
has said. Do I understand that the gentleman from Indiana 
claims that his amendment is in order because of the adoption 
of the Holman amendment to the rule? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes; I think so; that is my construc- 
tion of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has not been convinced by the 
argument of the gentleman from Indiana, and he sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the various resolutions to the House 
with a favorable recommendation, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the Speaker 
laying resumed the chair, Mr. Targort of Maryland, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration House 
resolutions Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and had directed him to report reso- 
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lutions Nos. 1 and 3 back without amendment, and No. 2 with 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to, and that the resolutions do pass. 


CORRECTING ERRORS IN ENROLLMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution No, 1, to correct errors in the enrollment of 
certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911, without amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


SUNDRY EXPENSES, FIRST SESSION SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution No. 2, making appropriations. for the payment 
of certain expenses incident to the first session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, with sundry amendments thereto. 

The SPPAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? [After a pause. If not, the vote will be taken on the 
amendments en grosse, 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to, 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MILEAGE, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution No. 3, making immediately available the appro- 
0 mileage of Senators and of Members of the House of 

epresentatives. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The question was taken, and the House joint resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the 
resolution to the Committee on Appropriations, to report forth- 
with with the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Indiana opposed to 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am as it is now. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Recommit the joint resolution to the Committee on Appropriations, 
with instructions to report the same forthwith with e following 
amendment: 

“Provided, That hereafter Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives and Delegates from the Territories and the Resident 
Commissioners from Hawali, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands 
shall receive mileage at the rate of 10 cents per mile in going from 
their homes to Washington City and 5 cents per mile for returning to 
their homes, to be computed by the usual routes of travel.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the motion to recommit as submitted by the gentleman 
from Indiana is not in order. It is not germane to the resolu- 
tion and would not be in order if offered as an amendment, and 
under the well-settled practice of the House it is not in order 
as 2 motion to recommit if not in order as an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FITZGERALD, motions to reconsider the votes 
by which the last three several resolutions were passed were 
laid on the table. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call up House joint reso- 
Iution 38, to grant authority to the American Red Cross to erect 
temporary structures in Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 38. 

Be it enacted, cte., That authority be, and is hereby, given to the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, to grant pe ion, under 
such conditions and restrictions as he may deem necessary, to the execu- 
tive committce of the American Red Cross to erect for exhibition pur- 
poses at the meeting of the International Red Cross in 1912 temporary 
Structures In Potomac Park or other public ground in the city of Wash- 
ington, on a site to be 8 by the Chief of Engineers: Provided 
That the United States shall be put to no extra expense of 1 kind 
thereby and that the structures shall be promptly remoyed by the 
American Red Cross at the close of the meeting and the site cleared of 
— 2 and put in as good condition as before the erection of the 
structures. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to say where it is ex- 
pected that these buildings will be placed? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The statement is made by the secretary 
of the Red Cross that they will probably be placed in the yicin- 
ity of the Daughters of the American Revolution Building, 
where, I believe, the convention is to be held. Miss Boardman, 
the secretary of the Red Cross, after a conference with Col. 
Cosby, indicated that the buildings would be erected at a point 
probably in the vicinity of the place where the convention is 
to be held, or if that were not suitable, or, if it were deemed to 
be advisable to have it and the Army hospital exhibit building 
together, it might be necessary to put the buildings in some 
part of Potomac Park. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will remember that a few years 
ago we passed a resolution giving to the Railway Supplies 
Association, or whateyer the title was, authority to construct 
exhibition buildings on the park down by the Washington 
Monument. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I made an error; it is in the vicinity of 
the Pan American Building. 

Mr. MANN, It is about the same place; the Daughters of 
aoe American Reyolution and Pan American Buildings are to- 
gether. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I made the statement the convention 
was to be held in the Daughters of the American Revolution 
Building; it is the Pan American Building. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a vote. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Frrzcrerarp to reconsider the vote by which 
ms resolution was agreed to was, on his motion, laid on the 
table. 


SETS OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a resolution for which I 
ask immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

House resolution 126. 

Resolved, That the 8 of documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to issue to the 
library of the House, for use in said library, 10 complete sets of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, including indices, of the Fifty-third Congress, 
first and third sessions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. FINLEY. The purpose of the resolution is this, that the 
supply of Recorps of that Congress in the House library is very 
small, and during the present session there is great demand for 
them; in fact, the demand is greater than can be filled. 

Mr. MANN. And has the Public Printer got them in bound 
form? 

Mr. FINLEY. He has over 50 sets of each. If the gentleman 
will recall, the resolution only says for the first and third ses- 
sions. Of course we would like to have those of the second ses- 
sion, which was the tariff session, but he has none of them to 
furnish, but he has over 50 sets of the first and third sessions. 
It will cost nothing, and there can be no objection that I can 
see to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask immediate consideration of 
the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 125. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be authorized to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House and to have such printing and binding 
done as shall be necessary in the transaction of its business during the 
Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.J] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the following leaves of absence were 
granted: 

To Mr. Taytor of Alabama, indefinitely, on account of im- 
portant business, 
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To Mr. Epwarps, indefinitely, on account of illness of father. 
To Mr. Craco, indefinitely, on account of sickness in family. 
To Mr. Tuayer, for eight days, on account of important 
business. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr, GALLAGHER was granted leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaying copies, 
the papers in the case of William H. Mayo, Sixty-first Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Norris was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers submitted in support of H. R. 16298, Sixty-first Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. CAN NON, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of J. T. Kirkman (H. R. 25844), Sixty-first 
Congress, second session, no adverse report haying been made 
thereon. 

PRINTING INVESTIGATION COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following appoint- 
ments to the Printing Investigation Commission. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FINLEY, Mr. BARNHART, and Mr. FOCHT. 
TARIFF, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I intended to call up the 
bill H. R. 4418 for debate to-day, but on account of the lateness 
of the hour I do not intend to ask the House to go into debate 
to-day. However, I desire to arrange the disposition of time 
and dispense with the first reading of the bill this evening be- 
fore we adjourn, so we can go promptly into debate to-morrow. 
For that reason I now move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 4413, a bill to place on the 
free list agricultural implements and other articles. 

Pending that motion, I desire to ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this bill be divided equally between the two sides 
of the House, and that the gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
DALZELL] be allowed to control the time in opposition to the 
pi and that I be allowed to control the time in favor of the 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4413, and pending that he asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
control the time against the bill, and that he, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], control the time in favor of 
the bill, and that the time be equally divided. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. Is there any disposition at this time to limit 
general debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is not, on my part. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to know if the gentleman can 
tell at this time whether he has any idea as to the length of 
time that will be consumed in general debate on the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can only state that from the requests 
I have had on this side of the House, and assuming that there 
will be as much time consumed on the other side of the House, 
it is likely to take four or five days. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman this question, 
further: Will there be any disposition to confine general debate 
to the bill itself? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a matter of the ruling of the 
Chair, Any gentleman 

Mr. NORRIS, Heretofore the ruling has always been that 
you did not have to talk about the bill. 

Mr. MANN. You do not have to do so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, It will be determined by the Chairman 
when we get to it, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas will state his 
point of order, z 

Mr. MURDOCK, Rule XXV gives the Speaker control over 
the official reporters of debates. Now, in the printing of speeches 
in the Recorp, speeches printed separately are annotated in two 
different ways by the editors of the Recorp, I call the Speaker’s 


attention to page 448. In that case a speech is printed with 
this annotation: 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote 
reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes— 

r. So-and-so sald: 

Now, I call the Speaker’s attention to page 450, where a 
speech is printed with this editorial annotation, a briefer one 
than the former: 

On the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes— 

Mr. So-and-so said: 

Now, I desire to ask the Speaker if it is the practice of the 
official reporters of debates to use the longer annotation on 
speeches actually delivered on the floor of the House and the 
shorter annotation on those which are printed under general 
leave to print and are not delivered on the floor of the House 
at all? 

Mr. MANN. It is not. 

The SPEAKER. In the first place, the Chair hardly thinks 
it is a parliamentary inquiry, but will answer it. The Clerk 
informs the Chair that the headings on these speeches were 
put on at the Government Printing Office and the reporters had 
nothing to do with them. And the Chair is absolutely certain 
that the Chair is not going into the business of writing head- 
notes for other people’s speeches, [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. We have no other source of inquiry except 
the Speaker in this matter. Then the House is to understand 
that this difference in annotation does not really denote whether 
the speech was delivered in fact or merely printed? 

The SPEAKER. It does not, and the Chair understands 
from the uniform practice of the last 18 years, and to the cer- 
tain knowledge of the present occupant of the chair, there is 
no sort of way of finding out from reading the Recorp itself 
whether a speech is delivered here or not, except where it is 
cut up with debate. That is generally the test. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then parenthetical applause or laughter 
does not denote it? 

Mr. MANN. I saw a speech printed during the last session 
of Congress, where permission was obtained to insert it while 
I was in the chair, prepared so as to read that the“ Clerk 
read so-and-so” and the gentleman's time “was extended so- 
and-so” and filled with applause. Not a word of it had been 
uttered on the floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request made by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unberwoop]? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 4413. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural m- 
plements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, 
fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, breid, timber, lumper, sewing 
machines, salt, and other articles, with Mr. ALEXANDER in the 
chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER took the chair amid general applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4418. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 4413. A bill to place on the free list agricultural Implements, 
cotton bagging, cotton tles, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, 
cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other 
articles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading 
of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4413) 
to place on the free list agricultural implements, etc., and had 
come to no resolution thereon, 
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ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 25, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, è 

Mr. DALZELL, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R, 4413) to place upon the 
free list agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, 
leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread 
timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles, sub- 
mitted a minority report (No. 4, pt. 2), which said views 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


BILLS AND 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on War Claims 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6823) 
for the relief of Pedro Fuentes, administrator of the estate 
of Guadalupe Lujan de Fuentes, deceased, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (II. R. 7024) granting pensions to 
widows and minors of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7025) granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and 
the War with Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 7026) for a public building 
at Two Harbors, Minn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7027) granting the pub- 
lic lands belonging to the United States and situated in the 
State of Arkansas to the State of Arkansas for the use and 
benefit of the common schools of that State; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 7028) authorizing the 
President of the United States to appoint certain persons in the 
Regular Army and place them upon the retired list; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 7029) for the erection at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. of a monument to the memory of 
Col. Alexander William Doniphan; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (II. R. 7030) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (H. R. 7031) to place on the 
free list sugar, other than maple sugar, rice, lemons, oranges, 
pineapples, almonds (unshelled), filberts (unshelled), walnuts 
(unshelled), and peanuts or ground beans (unshelled) ; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (II. R. 7032) to authorize the exchange 
of conyeyances between the Florida East Coast Railway Co. 
and the United States to adjust the boundary line between Key 
West Barracks Reservation and the land filled by said railway 
company in front of same; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. FORNES: A bill (H. R. 7033) providing for the 


establishment of the United States National Bank of America, 
in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 7034) to check the ravages 
of the cotton-boll weevil; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 7035) increasing the 
cost of erecting a public building at Hinton, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7036) to estab- 
lish a fish-cultural station at Mobile, in the State of Alabama; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ELLERBE: A bill (H. R. 7037) to provide for the 
erection of a monument to Brig. Gen. Francis Marion; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (II. R. 7038) authorizing desert- 
Jand entrymen who haye complied with the proyisions of the 
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acts of Congress approved June 27, 1906, and June 17, 1902, to 
assign the same or any part thereof in tracts of not less than 
5 acres; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 7039) providing for the de- 
posit of the funds of the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AIKEN of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7040) to In- 
crease the compensation of carriers on rural free-delivery 
m routes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 7041) to limit the effect of the regulation 
of commerce between the several States and Territories as to 
certain commodities; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7042) to provide for refunding to lawful 
claimants the proceeds of the cotton tax unlawfully collected; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7043) to amend 
section 15 of an act entitled “An act temporarily to provide for 
the administration of the affairs of civil government in the 
Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,’ approved July 1, 
1902; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 7044) to repeal the several 
acts authorizing an internal tax on cotton and relating to the 
same and providing for the payment to the treasurers of the 
respective States wherein said tax was levied and collected the 
amounts so collected for the use and benefit of the common- 
school fund of said respective States and for purposes of gen- 
eral education; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7045) providing 
for the adjustment of the claims of the Wisconsin band of 
Pottawatomie Indians for annuities and other moneys under 
treaty stipulations, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 123) directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish information relative to 
the new building authorized for the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CARTER: Resolution (H. Res. 124) authorizing the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to investigate the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes by the different 
departments of the Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 7046) granting 
an increase of pension to James West; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7047) granting an increase of pension 
David Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7048) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7049) granting an increase of pension to 
Darwin Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7050) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Steible; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7051) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7052) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Roeder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7053) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 7054) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph T. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7055) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Marka; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7056) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred A. Magill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7057) granting an increase of pension to 
Hosen H. Meek; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7058) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7059) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Kobel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7060) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7061) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha E. Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7062) granting an increase of pension to 
William Frederick Howard; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7068) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred Groch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7064) granting an increase of pension to 
ʻ Romeo W. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7065) granting an increase of pension to 
Isanc Furman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7066) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Frisbey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7067) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7068) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua B. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7069) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert B. Cavalier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7070) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel T. Cockerill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7071) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7072) granting an increase of pension to 
Sherman A. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7073) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur L. Bird; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7074) granting a pension to Daniel 
Burkey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7075) granting a pension to Emogene 
Marshall; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7076) granting a pension to Margaret 
Metzgar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7077) granting a pension to Rollin King; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7078) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Heimlich, alias Charles H. Henderson; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 7079) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Simon Fockle; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 7080) granting an increase 
of pension to Guy Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7081) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Wesley Appleton, alias Nelson Myers; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURK® of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7082) granting 
an inerease of pension to George A. Whalen; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 7083) to remoxe the charge 
of desertion from the nayal record of Herbert W. George; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7084) to reimburse Matthew J. Munster; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 7085) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth J. Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7086) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Marshall; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7087) granting a pension to James Saul- 
paugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7088) granting an increase of pension to 
Asa Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 7089) for the relief of 
Margaret Tucker; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7090) for the relief of Sallie E. Barnes, 
administratrix of the estate of Joseph Barnes, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7091) for the relief of Joseph B. Tucker; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7092) granting an 
increase of pension to Philip Shay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7093) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenzo D. Hays: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7094) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Hines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7095) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7096) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar J. Kempinsky; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7097) granting a pension to Thomas Pal- 
mer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 7008) retiring Thomas Harri- 
son, a clerk in the Naval Observatory, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. x 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A biil (H. R. 7099) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James H. Colvill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7100) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Ohr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7101) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram S. Kenyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7102) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Wotring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7103) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Cottingham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7104) granting an increase of pension 
Louis A. Kellar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7105) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Gigantet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7106) granting an increase of pension 
Enoch Conner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7107) granting an increase of pension 
Alfred S. Oxley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7108) granting an increase of pension 
Alpheus D. Coulson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7109) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. May; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7110) granting an increase of pension 
Martin L. Sims; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7111) granting an increase of pension 
Selleck K. Tylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7112) granting an increase of pension 
Wesley B. Hedding; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7113) granting an increase of pension 
David Shank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7114) granting an increase of pension 
John G. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7115) granting a pension to Charles J. 
Keesee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7116) granting a pension to James E. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7117) granting a pension to Alice V. Lutes; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7118) granting a pension to George Brant; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 7119) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin Baer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7120) to correct the military record of 
Francis M. Helm; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 7121) granting an increase of 
pension to Frederick L. Killion; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7122) granting a pension to Pernetta J. 
Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 7123) for the relief of 
Ella M. Wheeler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 7124) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel T. Edwards; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 7125) referring to the Court 
of Claims for adjudication and determination the claims of the 
widow and family of Marcus P. Norton and the heirs at law 
of others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 7126) for the relief of 
Antonio Hook; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7127) for the relief of Alice R. Anderson, 
administratrix of the estate of Albert Bell, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 7128) to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in case of Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, of Beaufort, N. C.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 7129) granting a pension to 
Frederick Kahler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7130) granting a pension to Sylvester 
Fobar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7131) granting a pension to Thomas Jones; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7132) granting a pension to John Leving- 
ston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7133) granting a pension to John Ripper- 
dan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7134) granting a pension to John Rayles; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7135) granting a pension to William F. 
Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7156) granting a pension to Job Utley; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7137) granting a pension to Edmond 
Dunahoo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (I. R. 7138) granting a pension to Martin E. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 
to 
to 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7189) granting a pension to Frederick 
Skinner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7140) granting a pension to Lewis S. 
Skiles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7141) granting a pension to William M. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 7142) authorizing the President 
to nominated and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint Lloyd L. R. Krebs, late a captain in the Med- 
ical Corps of the United States Army, a major in the Medical 
Corps on the retired list, and increasing the retired list by one 
oor the purposes of this act; to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7143) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Peter Grimes; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (II. R. 7144) 
granting an increase of pension to George W. Weekley; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (II. R. 7145) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard Dearborn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 7146) granting an increase 
of pension to James F. Vernon; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7147) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen C. Basil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 7148) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob R. Doughty; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7149) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Bachman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 7150) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elijah Hemings; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7151) for the relief of the estate of John 
B. Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 7152) granting a pension to 
Joshua B. Hartzog; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 7153) granting a 
pension to Charles H. H. French; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7154) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Edward Kelly; to the Committee 
` on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 7155) granting a pension to 
May Phillips Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7156) granting an increase 
of pension of Edmond S. Norris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7157) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus Buxton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7158) granting a pension to John F. 
Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7159) granting a pension to Margaret D. 
Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 7160) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Maj. Robert G. Smither, United States Army, 
retired; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 7161) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Kinnison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7162) granting an increase of pension to 
George Ditzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY:; A bill (H. R. 7168) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catharine Rowley; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7164) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara Boyce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7165) granting an increase of pension to 
Flora A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7166) granting an increase of pension to 
William Keirnan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 7167) granting an increase 
of pension to James Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 7168) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Vermeulen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7169) granting a pension to Frank E. 
Lyman, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 7170) granting an increase of 
pension to John Gilley, with accompanying papers; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7171) for the relief of Harlow 
L. Street; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 7172) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Reams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7173) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram W, Shroyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7174) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas S. Truitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. T175) granting an increase of pension to 
Norman Stygles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7176) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Personett; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. T177) 
granting a pension to Edward Thompson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7178) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Muehlbach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7179) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Fields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7180) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. McClellan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7181) granting an increase of pension to 
Landon Sherrill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7182) granting a pension to Henrietta M. 
Majors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7183) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Boone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7184) granting a pension to John Barker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS; A bill (H. R. 7185) for the relief of 
M. R. Flynn; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 7186) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel Arbuckle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7187) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Forbes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7188) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Tally; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7189) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph W. Grimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7190) granting an increase of pension to 
Celesten Deleat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7191) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Faith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7192) granting an increase of pension to 
W. E. Warthen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7193) granting a pension to Joseph Erit; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7194) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Dayis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 7195) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles I. Krickbaum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7196) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7197) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Metcalfe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7198) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Westerfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7199) granting an increase of pension to 
James V. Morrill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7200) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Coop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7201) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Dorance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 7202) granting an increase of pension to 
Philander G. Woodworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7203) granting a pension to Ruth Walston; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7204) granting a pension to William Kral; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7205) to correct the military record of 
Joseph Gannon, alias Joseph Post; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 7206) granting an increase of 
pension to John Southard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7207) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7208) granting an increase of pension to 
William McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 7209) grant- 
ing an inerense ef pension to James C. Haskins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7210) granting an incrense of pension to 
Jacob Strassheim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7211) granting an inerease of pension to 
Walter J. Hardin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7242) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel MeFndden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (II. R. 7213) granting an increase of pension to 
Irvin Metcalf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 7214) granting an inerease 
of pension to George W. Weeks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7215) granting an increase of pension to 
Curtice C. Whittier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7216) granting an increase of pension to 
Leyi W. Sargent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 biH (H. R. 7217) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Richmond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7218) granting an inerease of pension to 
Oscar J. Piper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7219) granting an increase of pension to 
Orville C. Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7220) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Colcord; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7221) granting an 
increase of pension to Peter Bower; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7222) granting a pension to Mary J. Bedell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7223) granting a pension to Mary High- 
land; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 7224) for the relief of Rose 
B. Armour; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7225) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise A. Coe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (H. R. 7226) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Thompson McL. Chambers; to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7227) granting an inerease of pension to 
George Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7228) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Laws; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7229) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Bracken; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7230) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse B. Haptonstall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 7231) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Shepherd M. Knapp; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7232) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse W. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7233) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Wildasinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IH. R. 723+) granting an increase of pension to 
James Ormsby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7235) granting an increase of pension to 
Orlando Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7236) granting a pension to Joseph P. 
Dawes; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7237) granting a pension to Ezriah Evans; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7238) granting a pension to John Meehan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WICKLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 7239) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia Weber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7240) for the relief of Mrs. Antonio Pfister, 
administratrix of the estate of Antonio Pfister; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7241) for the relief of the heirs of the 
estate of Charles and Palmyra Barre, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7242) for the relief of Leonise Gonzales, 
administratrix of the estate of Lawrence Montero, deceased: to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 7243) granting an increase of 
pension to Show Hinebaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7244) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson S. Maize; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 7245) granting 
a pension to Albert V. Lawson; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. WOODS of Towa: A bill (H. R. 7246) granting an in- 
erezse of peusion to Williston W. Goodrich; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (II. R. 7247) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse P. Boone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 7248) for the relief of the 
8 of John Carr, decensed; to the Committee on War 
Hints. 

Also, a bil (II. R. 7249) for the relief of Louisa Dornier, ad- 
mittistratrix of the estate of Jules Dornier, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7250) for the relief of Mrs. John W. 
Austin; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXH, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petitions of Colmore H. Weldon, 
James B. Gorsuch, Thomas R. Shaw, T. B. Yates, W. C. Gilli- 
han, and 35 others, veterans of the Civil War, residing at Galla- 
tin, Mo.; William Overton, James R. Brown, William Collier, 
and 20 other veterans of the Civil War, of Mercer, Mo.; and 
Ellsworth Post, No. 12, Grand Army of the Republic, of Grant 
City, Mo., favoring the Sulloway pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Papers of Hewson L. Peeke, 
supporting H. R. 6128; to the Committee on Claims. 

Ey Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Mark Compton and others, of 
Potter, Kans., against limiting the cold storage of butter, eg 
ae to a period less than one year; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of Oak Grove Grange, 
Coshocton, Ohio, against the Canadian reciprocity agreement; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for the relief of Joseph Me- 
Curdy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLESON: Letters, petitions, resolutions, etc., from 
various organizations throughout the country, protesting against 
the 10-cent tax on colored oleomargarine and asking Congress 
to repeal it: Child Study Club, Mrs. Eva Downing, president, 
and Mrs, Ella Tinker, secretary, Mason City, Iowa; Menominee 
Woman's Club, Mrs. J. D. Crawford, president, 1530 State 
Street, Menominee, Mich.; Metal Polishers’ Union, Local No. 1, 
George H. Harris, president, and A, L. Bernard, secretary, De- 
troit, Mich.; Cigar Makers’ Union, Local No. 314, Frank Barthel, 
secretary, Jackson, Mich.; United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, etc., Local Union No. 161, Karl Luthin, 
recording secretary, Quincy, III.; Cigar Makers’ Union No. 129, 
Charles Hornburg, president, and J. W. Sanford, secretary, 201 
Railroad Building, Denver, Colo.; International Molders’ Union 
of North America, Local No. 270, Valentine Barie, correspond- 
ing representative, Pittsburg, Pa.; Cleveland Conference Board 
of International Molders’ Union, Fred L. Baumgartner, secre- 
tary, 226 Columbia Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Division 421, F. W. Stone, secretary, 
1801 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo, N. V.; Hyperion Club, Mrs. Julius 
Fischer, corresponding secretary, Nelsonville, Ohio; American 
Federation of Labor, Lodge No. 12868, Frank Williams, corre- 
sponding secretary, Bedford, Ind.; Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Division No. 376, Granville F. Rehrig, chief engi- 
neer, Box 530, Lehighton, Carbon County, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CALDER: Resolution of Marble City Local, No. 67, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Natural Dam, 
N. V., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of State Pilots’ Associa- 
tion of the State of Florida, opposing antipilotage; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring reciprocity 
agreement with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Felts Mills Local, No. 6, of Felts Mills; 
Thomsons Local No. 158, of Schuylerville; and Palmer Local, 
No. 7, of Palmer Falls, all in the State of New York, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, against Canadian reci- 
i recity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of E. Ellison & Sons, Minot, N. Dak., against 
parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 
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Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, favoring House bill 
26791, known as the Hanna bill, providing for additional com- 
pensation to the rural free-delivery carriers; to the Committee 
on the Pest Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of Local No. 158, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Schuylerville, N. T., against 
Canmdian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Local No. 6, Felt Mills, N. V., and Local 
No. 67, of Natural Dam, N. X., International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committce 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Agency and Colfax. Towa, against 
5 parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. LAMB: Resolutions of Lehigh (Pa.) Division, No. 
376, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, favoring an 
amendment to the oleomargarine law by reducing tax thereon 
and providing for its sale in original packages; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of citizens of State of Michigan, 
favoring parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Guy L. Tromble and 7 other residents of 
Aloha, Mich., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of 
Omaha, Nebr., asking that lemons be placed on the free list; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of Mrs. Florida Theri- 
ault and 56 others, favoring a national department of health; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of citizens of the second congres- 
sional district, State of Oklahoma, protesting against the 
mobilization of United States troops on the Mexican border; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Petition of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, San Francisco, Cal., protesting against the imprison- 
ment of 500 Armenians in Russia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Francisco, Cal., against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PALMER: Resolutions of Lehigh Division, No. 376, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Lehighton, Pa., favor- 
ing the repeal of the 10-cent tax on oleomargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PUJO: Petition of Sonia Cotton Oil Co. (Ltd.). 
that camels hair or woolen press cloth, and the material from 
which it is made, be placed on the free list; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers in the case of John Gilly, for increase of pension ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Resolutions of Central 
Council, Irish Clubs, of Boston, Mass., against arbitration with 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Spratts Patent, America (Ltd.), against re- 
moving the tariff from dog biscuits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Resolutions of Vicksburg 
Post, No. 61, Department of California and Nevada, Grand 
Army of the Republic, indorsing the Sulloway bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Resolutions of Orient Council, of New- 
ton; Gilman Marston Council, of Atkinson; Prospect Council, 
of Plymouth; Franklin Pierce Council, of Concord; North River 
Council, of Northwood; John P. Hale Council, of Barrington; 
Paul Revere Council, of Epping; Washington Council, of Salem 
Depot; and Bunker Hill Council, of Stratham, Junior Order of 
American Mechanics, all in the State of New Hampshire, favor- 
ing restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of John Adams, of New Haven, 
Conn., and 2,500 others, in favor of a department of public 
health; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department. 

Also, resolutions of the citizens of Naugatuck, Conn., against 
the enactment of a new arbitration treaty; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Nathan Dustin and 25 other 
citizens, of Galena, Ohio, against the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petitions of Thomson Local, 
No. 158, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, against 
Canadian reciprocity, and of George W. Lane Co. and others, 
of New York, against duty on tea; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, April 25, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: $ 

Our Father in heayen, when we consider the works of Thy 
hand, the vast and stupendous universe, and the wonderful 
adaptation of means to ends everywhere apparent, we are 
moved to wonder and awe; but when we feel the thrill of that 
everlasting fatherly love revealed in the heart of the Christ and 
poured out in agony in Gethsemane and on the eross of Cal- 
vary we are moved to admiration, thanksgiving, praise, grati- 
tude, and love. But, oh, Low soon we wrap the mantle of 
selfishness about us and forget our duty to Thee and to our 
fellow men! Forgive us, we beseech Thee, and help us to be 
true followers of the Jesus of Nazareth, in thought, word, and 
deed, for Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory 
forever. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


PRINTING OF SPEECHES IN THE RECORD. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a few remarks about a matter relating to the printing of 
the Recorp. This is the only time in the proceedings of the 
House when a Member is in order in saying anything regarding 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to make a few remarks about the printing of the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How long will it take? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Not over five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes to make some remarks about 
the printing of the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. JAMES. I regret to have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If a Member of this House desires to 
reach a matter relating to the manner of the printing of the 
Recorp, is there any other time when he is in order, when he 
can obtain recognition for the purpose? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is in order if he rises for 
the purpose of correcting the RECORD. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I must confess that I do not rise for the 
purpose of correcting the Rxconb in any specific thing. 

The SPEAKER. Then the objection of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. urs! shuts the gentleman from Kansas off. 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman wants to correct the RECORD, 
I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. He says he does not want to correct the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No specific thing, but just the manner of 
printing certain things in the RECORD, 

Mr. JAMES. I will withdraw my objection. Let the gen- 
tleman go ahead. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I pointed out to the 
Speaker that there were two ways of heading set speeches when 
printed in the Record, one by the inclusion at the beginning of 
the speech of an editorial annotation in one instance reading 
as follows: “The House being in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and having under consideration 
such and such a bill,” and in the second instance, another briefer 
editorial annotation, which reads as follows: On the bill No. 
4412, to promote reciprocal trade relations,” and so forth. 

Now, I asked the Speaker yesterday if it were not a fact that 
when the longer annotation appeared at the beginning of a 
speech it did not indicate that that speech was actually made 
on the floor of the House, and if, on the other hand, when the 
shorter annotation appeared, it was not clearly an indication 
that the speech was not made on the floor of the House, but 
printed under leave to print. The Speaker said that in his 
opinion it did not denote any such distinction. 

I want to say that I have since learned that it does denote 
such distinction, that the Style Book of the Government Printing 
Office sets forth that when a speech is printed under the gen- 
eral leave to print it carries the shorter annotation, and when 
actually delivered on the floor of the House then it carries the 
longer annotation. So, if the printers in the Government Print- 
ing Office carry out the regulations in their style book, which is 
as binding on them as the rules are upon the House, the coun- 
try and the House should understand that when the shorter 
annotation appears the speech was never delivered in the House, 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr, MURDOCK. I do. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does the gentleman think that 
the country would be so well informed as to the proper annota- 
tion as to make the proper discrimination so as to know whether 
the speech was delivered on the floor of the House or not? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Undoubtedly the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
under general impeachment as to veracity all over the country. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is not a question of 
veracity. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is absolutely a question of yeracity, and 
I want to say to the gentleman that the average constituent 
in his district will very clearly see the distinction between one 
annotation and the other, and will be able to tell, if the style 
book is followed, whether a speech is actually made or is put 
in under leave to print. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. My constituents will never 
have occasion to ascertain the distinction, because I think I 
never printed a speech in the Record that was not delivered on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no doubt the gentleman has in his 
district quite a number who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. They all read it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And they want to know the distinction be- 
tween the speech that is not delivered and one that is delivered 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to a speech which appears on page 447 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, April 21, with the shorter annotation which 
he says shows that the speech was not actually delivered. I 
want to say that I believe that was actually delivered, which 
would indicate that the gentleman from Kansas has not been 
correctly informed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman from Colorado know 
it from his own knowledge? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
knowledge. 

Mr. KENDALL. It must have been delivered on the floor, 
because it has Applause“ in it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the whole matter rests with the 
Speaker. He has control over the official reporters and he has 
control, with the Senate, over the Style Book of the Government 
Printing Office. 

The SPHAKER. What does the gentleman from Kansas 
want the Speaker to do? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like the Speaker to acknowledge 
his error in saying yesterday that the two different annotations 
did not indicate whether the speech was made on the floor of 
the House or not or whether it was printed under leave to 
print. The Speaker is in the Record as saying that it does not 
indicate a difference, and the style book says that it does. 

The SPEAKER. If the Speaker said that, the Speaker with- 
draws that remark and states that he has since examined the 
Style Book of the Government Printing Office, and the gentle- 
man from Kansas was correct. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of 
my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a sug- 
gestion to the gentleman from Kansas. His whole argument is 
that the Recorp does not state the facts. It is within the 
power of any Member on the floor, immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal, to call attention to an error in the Recorp. 
Why does not the gentleman, as a Member, avail himself of his 
power to call attention to the fact that where the RECORD says 
that a gentleman said certain things when, as a matter of 
fact, he did not, that the Recorp is in error and should read 
that under leave to print the gentleman printed certain things? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why does not the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky do the same thing? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Because I propose to reach it in what I 
consider a more regular way; but if the gentleman from Kansas, 
instead of criticizing the Speaker for the nonexercise—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, I want to say to the gentleman that I 
do not criticize the Speaker. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is peculiarly sensitive about 
the word “criticize,” but the gentleman from Kansas made com- 
ment on the Speaker’s nonperformance of what he considered to 
be a duty. The same power rests with the gentleman from 
Kansas, Let the gentleman exercise it if he choose. 


I do not know it from my own 


Mr. MURDOCK. Or any other Member of the House. All I 
would like to say is this, that as the matter now stands, under 
the style book rule governing it, this House and the country 
should understand that wherever the shorter annotation is used 
it is an indication, at least within the lights of the Government 
Printing Office, that that speech was printed and not delivered 
in the House, and when the longer annotation appears it is an 
indication to the country that the speech was actually made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask a question for 
information. Who gave the authority to the Printing Office to 
make any rules about the heading of a speech at all? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am or have been in the 
past a practical printer, and the rules made in the average print- 
ing office in the United States were handed down from an origin 
somewhere in Germany along about 400 years ago, and they 
are not susceptible to change by courts or legislature; I think 
they are susceptible, however, to a suggestion from the Speaker 
of the House. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr, Spenker, I knew that the 
press was very powerful, but I never knew it was so powerful 
as that. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK, Yes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, is it not true that this rule of the 
style book to which the gentleman refers is a new rule, and is 
not one of the old rules of the Printing Office? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am frank to confess that I do not know 
what the origin of the rule is, but evidently it is a very old 


rule. 

Mr. MANN. I would say to the gentleman that I have in- 
serted remarks in the Recorp under leave to print several times, 
and always with a long caption. The rule is a new one, if it is 
enforced at all. These speeches under leave to print do not 
need to go through the Official Reporter's hands at all. I 
would like to ask the gentleman how the Government Printing 
Office can tell if a man rises here and the Record shows that 
the gentleman from so-and-so addressed the House and that 
his remarks are held for revision, and then he puts in a 
long speech, how the Government Printing Office can tell 
whether the remarks were delivered on the floor of the House 


or not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As a practical printer, I would say to the 
gentleman from Illinois that I believe the printers judge from 
the copy they receive. Of course I do not know how they 
decide. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Kansas has had several years’ service here—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is a very interesting 
discussion, but it leads to nothing, and I am compelled to ask 
for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


ADDITIONAL OFFICERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs I call up privileged House resolution 98, which 
I send to the-desk and ask to have read, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Virginia calls up the 
following privileged report, which the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 98, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
inform the House of Representatives of the United States how man 
officers have been or will be added to the army by virtue of the provi- 
sion for the adjustment of rank contained in the act of March 3, 1911 
and under which clause of said provision the number of officers’ added 
to the Army has been or will be determined. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not make a point of order 
against the resolution, though I do not think it is privileged. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of order, 
and unless the gentleman asks unanimous consent I shall 
make it. 

Mr. HAY. Well, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 
Is there a report accompanying the resolution? 


Mr. HAY. Yes. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

House report No. 10. 

Mr. Har, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred House resolution No. 98, calling for information as to the num- 
ber of oflicers added to the Army under the act of March 3, 1911, hav- 
eae the same, reports thereon with a recommendation that 

Mr. Hay. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HAY. I do. 

Mr. GILLETT. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
made any other attempt to get this information before asking 
the House to adopt this resolution? 

Mr. HAY. No; I have not. 

Mr. GILLETT. I would like to ask the gentleman why it 
would not be simpler and save the time of the House if the 
gentleman, as chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
would write a letter to the Secretary of War requesting this in- 
formation? He certainly would get the information desired. 

Mr. HAY. Because I thought, Mr. Speaker, this is informa- 
tion for the House itself, and is not information that should be 
confined to myself. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman could give it whatever pub- 
Heity he desired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is this proceeding by unanimous consent; 
has unanimous consent been granted? 

Mr. HAY. It has. I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

A motion by Mr. Hay to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was agreed to was, on his motion, Inid on the table. 


TARIFF, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solye itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
4418, a bill to place on the free list agricultural implements 
und other articles, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (HI. R. 4413) to place on the free list agri- 
cultural implements and other articles, with Mr. ALEXANDER in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4413, and the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the bill has already been 
reported to the House and its first reading dispensed with yes- 
terday evening. 

The CHAIRMAN, The bill was simply reported by title. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways 
and Means have reported this free-list bill to the House for its con- 
sideration for two purposes. One is that the committee recognize 
that the great underlying industry on which rests the prosperity 
of the entire country is that of agriculture. A bill passed the 
House several days ago that places on the free list, if it becomes 
a law, practically all the agricultural products of this country 
that were not already there outside of the citrus and semi- 
tropical fruits grown in California and Florida. It has always 
been maintained on this side of the House—and I believe it 
to be true—that the tariff on wheat and other farm products no 
more affects the prices of such products than a tariff levied on 
short-staple cotton would affect its price. It is not by way of 
compensation to the farmers that we have offered this bill, 
because we believe that the great cereal producers of this coun- 
try are compelled to go to the markets of the world to dispose 
of their surplus products, and that such surplus products fix 
their prices in the world markets. We believe fully that the 
pessage of the reciprocity treaty with Canada will not work a 
serious injury to any of the farming classes of the United States, 
but we also recognize, too, that, asa large number of the agricul- 
tural products of the country to-day are on the free list, if the 
reciprocity treaty passes this session of Congress practically 
all of them will be on the free list this year, and that it is not 
just to levy taxes on the tools of trade and the necessities of 
life that the farming classes must use and are dependent upon 
when they must go to the great world markets to dispose of 
their surplus products. 

Now, one of the two principal objects of this bill is to re- 
move from the protected list those implements of trade that the 
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farmer must use in producing his crops. The other object is 
to reduce the cost of living to the masses of the American peo- 
ple by putting their food on the free list. 

The putting of these agricultural products on the free list 
will in times of short crops prevent combinations from corner- 
ing the focd market of the country, because supplies from for- 
eign countries will come into America and break such corners. 

The bill is not a long one. The first section provides for 
placing on the free list the agricultural implements that are 
necessary for the farmer’s use. Now, I do not propose to dis- 
cuss this question from the standpoint of a protectionist, be- 
cause I am not a protectionist, and neither is my party com- 
posed of protectionists. We do not believe in levying prohibitive 
taxes at the eustomhouse. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the gentleman not to interrupt 
me at this time. We do not believe in levying taxes at the cus- 
tomhouse for the benefit of any man or the benefit of any 
industry. Our position is that the taxes levied at the custom- 
house are for the sole purpose of producing revenue to support 
the Government of the United States, and that we are not 
justified in levying taxes for any other purpose. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Therefore, when we approach the ques- 
tion of putting articles on the free list the sole point in- 
volved, so far as we are concerned, is whether the Government 
of the United States can dispense with the revenue derived 
from these articles. 

This bill, if taken by itself, will probably reduce the reyenue 
by about $10,000,000. The estimates in the report I have filed 
in the House amount to a little over $10,000,000, but I have en- 
den vored to make full estimates, and I feel assured that the 
reduction of revenue will amount to less than the estimates 
contained in the report. On the other hand there is a reduction 
in the revenue of about $5,000,000 by the reciprocity agreement 
with Canada. These two bills largely cover the same articles; 
those involved in the reciprocity agreement and also in this bill 
effect a remission of duties to the amount of $1,653,313, and 
hence the actual amount of the reduction of revenue because of 
this bill will, in my judgment, be less than $8,500,000, instead of 
$10,000,000. 

It may be asked where we expect to get the revenue to run 
the Government, if we are going to reduce the customs taxes 
and cut off the revenue from that source. I say to the House 
that when we put these articles on the free list we can not of 
necessity make up the revenue from customs duties on these 
same articles. This bill and the reciprocity agreement will re- 
duce the revenue about $12,000,000 or $13,000,000. Now, if you 
ask how we are to make up that revenue, I state to you that we 
do not expect to make it up. We believe and are confident that 
in managing the expenditures of the Government and making 
the appropriations for the fiscal years to follow we can reduce 
the expenses of this Government more than the $13,000,000 of 
revenue that we have cut off in these bills. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I do not think there is any doubt about that; 
and we feel assured that we can confidently assert to the country 
that our reductions in the expenditures of the Government will 
amount to far more than the reductions in the bill under con- 
sideration. 

The reciprocity-agreement bill and this free-list bill are not 
the only revenue bills we intend to bring before the House. As 
has been stated before, we propose to revise the tariff, sched- 
ule by schedule. We propose hereafter to bring in the different 
schedules of the tariff bill as we have the opportunity to con- 
sider them and present them to the House for its consideration 
one schedule at a time. We believe that this is the most in- 
telligent way for the House to consider a reyision of the tariff. 

If we presented to the House at one time an entire tariff bill, 
there is not a Member here who served in the last Congress who 
does not know that it is impossible for the membership of this 
body to fairly and fully consider so comprehensive a measure 
when it is presented as a whole. But if we proceed by schedules, 
considering only one at a time, we believe the membership of 
the House will fully and fairly understand the scope of the bill. 
and oy the same time haye a full and a fair opportunity to act 
upon 

Now, as to the question of revenue in the other schedules, 
the Democratie Party, as I have said before, does not stand for 
the wiping out of the customhouses. We expect to raise the 
necessary revenue to run this Government at the customhorrcez, 
but we contend that in many of the schedules and many of the 
items in the tariff law now on the statute books the rates are 
prohibitory and prevent the importation of goods from abroad, 
as well as a fair and reasonable competition. 
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And it is not necessary to say that when you build your tariff 
wall so high that foreign goods can not enter the country you 
can not raise revenue on them. But if you will lower your rates 
of duty to a point where reasonable and fair competition is 
arrived at, more goods will come into the country, and conse- 
quently more revenue will be collected at the customhouses. 

In presenting these schedules of the tariff bill to the House 
for its consideration, we believe that by reason of a fair reduc- 
tion in the tariff rates in the present schedules we will, instead 
of reducing, actually increase the revenue at the customhouses. 
Under the Dingley bill—and the Payne bill is equally as pro- 
hibitive in all essential features—the importations of cotton 
goods as covered by Schedule I amounted to only about 2.8 per 
cent of the consumption of these goods in this country; the 
imports of woolen to only about 6.3 per cent of the consumption 
of woolen goods. On some of the other schedules the quantity 
of importations compared with the American consumption did 
not amount to 1 per cent. Of course, in all of these schedules 
there were some articles that were highly competitive. There 
were a large number of articles on which the duties were clearly 
prohibitive, and on which revenue could not be raised. Now, 
our clear duty is to reduce the tariff on articles on which the 
present rates are prohibitive, and to increase the quantity of 
imports‘to a reasonable extent, and thereby increase the amount 
of reyenue from the customs. 

Now, you may say, and the stand-pat, prohibitive tariff ad- 
yocates always do say, that the American market belongs to the 
American producer and the American manufacturer, and if you 
are letting in goods from abroad you are shutting down fac- 
tories at home. I believe that the American manufacturer and 
the American producer are entitled to a large percentage of 
the American market, but they are not entitled to a monopoly. 
They are entitled to a fair opportunity to dispose of their goods 
at home, but they are not entitled to have the tariff wall built so 
high that it prohibits competition and gives them a chance, by 
combinations at home, to exploit the American people for the 
benefit of themselves. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Hither an individual or any great industry haying 90 per cent 
of a business of the American people, or 90 per cent of the 
American market, in his control has a monopoly. There is not 
a man in this country who, if he controlled absolutely 90 per 
cent of the market, would not say that he had a monopoly. 
And yet among the great industries of this country, such as iron, 
and steel, and wool, and cotton, and glass, and lumber, there is 
not a single industry that is not to-day controlling more than 
90 per cent of the American market; most of them more than 95 
per cent of the American market. So I say a reasonable re- 
duction of the tariff to a competitive basis, where there is a 
chance for fair competition to regulate prices, will not only be 
beneficial to the American people, but will increase the revenue 
at the customhouses; so that, instead of having a deficit in the 
Treasury of tle United States, as we have to-day, we can in- 
crease the revenues to such an extent that the Government will 
have all the money required for governmental expenditures. 

Now, as to this particular bill, very little revenue is obtained 
from most of the items. As I said, we are not looking at the 
question from the standpoint of protection, the standpoint from 
which the gentlemen on the other side of the House will look 
at it. But even from their viewpoint, most of these items 
should go on the free list. You gentlemen are not opposed to a 
free list. You have a free list in the laws you have written on 
the statute books. The difference between a free list made by 
you and one made by us is that you have always been in favor 
of making such a list either on articles that were noncompetitive 
in the American market and did not interfere with any manufac- 
turing enterprise in the United States, or by putting articles on 
the free list to favor the American manufacturer. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Two years ago the articles that you put on the free list were 
not in the interest of the American people, but were in the in- 
ee of American monopoly. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The first articles we place on the free list are agricultural 
implements. Now, I desire to call your attention to this fact, 
that the census of 1905 shows that the domestic production of 
agricultural implements amounted to $111,345,000, that the im- 
portations coming into this country were less than $14,000, 
and that the duties paid at the customhouses from this mag- 
72715. tax levied on agricultural implements amounted to 

2,775. 

You levied a tax at the customhouse on the agricultural im- 
plements used by the farmers of this country, which only raised 
the pitiful sum of $2,775, and we propose to depriye the Treas- 


ury of the United States of $2,775, and in lieu thereof to give to 
the American farmer absolute freedom in the purchase of the 
agricultural implements he needs for working his farm. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I want to call your attention also to the fact that in that 
same year, when the production of agricultural implements 
amounted to $111,345,000, we exported $20,722,000 worth to the 
markets of the world, and during the last fiscal year our ex- 
ports of these implements amounted to over $28,000,000. 

Twenty-eight million dollars of agricultural implements sent 
into all the markets of the world, in free competition with the 
manufacturers of other countries! After paying the freight and 
sometimes adverse tariff rates to get into those countries, our 
manufacturers of these farming implements were able to com- 
pete with manufacturers there and sell a very large percentage 
of their total product; not their surplus consigned to a dumping 
ground, but a very large percentage, more than 20 per cent, of 
their total product, in free competition with the markets of the 
world. And yet when you wrote the Payne tariff bill and 
brought it before this House, with all your solicitude for the 
American farmer, you levied a tax, ranging from 20 to 30 per 
cent, and in some cases 40 per cent, on what he had to buy. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, as to leather products. The census of 1905 showed that 
the total production of leather products in this country 
amounted to $525,000,000 for the calendar year 1904. It has 
increased materially since that time. The imports for consump- 
tion in 1905 amounted to $437,000, and the duties paid at the 
customhouses were only $146,000, on a great industry that 
produces in this country over half a billion dollars’ worth of 
products; $146,000, not enough revenue to support some of the 
commissions that you have created, on that side of the House, 
in recent years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

On the other hand, our exports of boots, shoes, and leather 
products amounted to $11,500,000 for the year 1905, and the 
amount has increased since that time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman is 
using the figures for 1890. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman is correct, and I thank 
him. My eye caught the wrong line of figures in the table. 
The correct amount is $33,000,000; $33,000,000 worth of the 
products of the leather industry of this country in 1905 went to 
the markets of the world, paying freight and adverse tariff 
rates and competing in those markets. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts rose, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say that I do not care to he 
interrupted at present. When you came to write the Payne 
tariff bill you levied a practically prohibitive duty on these 
articles; not a revenue duty. Can any man in this House say, 
when the duty levied on leather products could produce only 
$146,000 revenue in a great industry that produces half a 
billion dollars worth of goods, that it was not prohibitive? 
You built a wall for the benefit of the manufacturer and against 
the interests of the American people. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Why, let me call your attention to your legisla- 
tion on that subject. Take boots and shoes. The year before 
the Payne tariff bill was enacted into law the production of 
boots and shoes in this country amounted to something like 
$320,000,000. 

The total importations of boots and shoes into the United 
States amounted to $129,240 in 1908. The rate of duty was 25 
per cent. The great boot and shoe interests came before the 
Ways and Means Committee and clamored for free hides. They 
said that they must haye free hides in order that their industry 
might prosper, an industry that was exporting large quan- 
tities to every European market. More than that, the leading 
men in the boot and shoe industry came before the Ways and 
Means Committee and stated that if we would put hides on the 
free list, we could wipe out eyery particle of tariff on their 
product; that they would go out into the markets of the world 
in free competition with all the world, and that nothing but the 
broad dome of heaven would control the expansion of their 
trade. Yet when they found that they could get free hides they 
came back before the Ways and Means Committee and took 
back their statement, and instead of taking off the duty and 
putting boots and shoes on the free list, when you had pre- 
sented them with a free gift from the Treasury of the United 
States of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, you put a tax of 
10 per cent ad valorem on boots and shoes, and that is prac- 
tically as prohibitive to-day as the tax of 25 per cent was under 
the Dingley Act. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
importations before amounted to only about $129,000, and the 
total importations last year, 1910, only amounted to $175,000. 
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Only a difference of $46,000 in the importations of boots and 
shoes coming into this country after you reduce the tax from 25 
per cent ad valorem to 10 per cent ad valorem. Can any man 
deny that it is as prohibitive a tax to-day as it was before? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I deny it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. More than that, I want to call your 
attention to the fact that a considerable proportion of the boots 
and shoes that come into this country are not competitive 
articles with American boots and shoes. They are fancy styles 
and fancy makes that are not manufactured in this country, 
and there is practically no competition from abroad with the 
boots and shoes that you and I and the people of this country 
wear. 

Now, that being the case, where was your justification in 
giving this great industry out of the Public Treasury between 
two and three million dollars as a free gift and yet retaining a 
prohibitive tax on boots and shoes, when the leaders of that 
industry came before the Committee on Ways and Means and 
told you in the beginning that you need not do it? Can there be 
any other reason for doing it than that you wanted to protect 
a monopoly at the expense of the American people? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

As to sewing machines, the total production, as shown by 
the census of 1905, amounted to over $13,000,000 in this country, 
and the importations amounted to nothing. The exporis for 
1905 amounted to over $6,000,000 and to more than seven and 
one-half million dollars in 1910. Why do you retain this pro- 
hibitive tax on sewing machines? A machine sells in this coun- 
try to the poor workingman who earns his daily bread by daily 
toil at $20 to $30. : 

I am informed by men who have been in the oriental trade 
that the same machine is laid down in the Orient at $8.25, whole- 
sale price, including freight. If that tax is not in the interest 
of protected monopoly, why did you keep it in the Payne bill? 
You get no revenue from it; nota dollar. You levy a tax with- 
out a dollar of revenue, and keep it there in order that you may 
haye a tariff wall behind which a monopolistic combination may 
thrive and flourish. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! We 
propose to put sewing machines on the free list. You may say 
this will not destroy the monopoly. It may be that you are 
right, but at any rate the law we make will not justify the 
monopoly. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question for information. I find in your tables that 
sewing machines are not reported separately for the years 
1890, 1900, 1905, and 1909, but are for 1910. Have they not 
been segregated before? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose at the custombhouse the cus- 
toms figures have always kept an estimate of the sewing ma- 
chines. The figures I give are taken from the Census Bureau. 
I think the classification of articles in the present census has 
been broadened over former censuses; that is, it is given more 
in detail than in the census of 1905 or 1890. 


Now, as to cotton ties—hoop and binding ties for cotton. The 
production in 1905 was $12,760,000. The total imports only 
amounted to $7,186. The total revenue was $2,576. On the 
other hand, we exported $127,000 worth of cotton ties. Con- 
sidering the fact that this is the chief cotton-producing country, 
it shows that cotton ties made in America are able to compete 
in the free and open markets of the world. 


It further shows that the Government is deriving practically 
no reyenue from the tax. But I go further than that. When 
the Wilson bill was enacted into law the Democratic Party put 
binding twine on the free list for the northern farmer and cot- 
ton ties on the free list for the southern farmer. Each of them 
sends a great crop into the market; each competes in the 
world markets for supremacy; and the Democratic Party 
thought it was just, right, and fair that when these great agri- 
cultural products had to go into the markets of the world in 
open competition that baling and binding twine and cotton ties 
should be furnished to them on the same free basis of their com- 
petitors. 

We gave it to the northern farmer, we gave it to the south- 
ern farmer; but when you came to write the Dingley bill, you 
left the binding twine on the free list for the northern farmer, 
but, in the interest of the northern steel mills, you put back the 
tax on cotton ties with which the southern farmer has to bale 
his cotton crop; you put back a prohibitive tariff that raises 
no revenue—purely in the interest of a manufacturing enter- 
prise that had no competition. Can your side of the House 
over justify that proposition? Can you go back to your friends 
on the northern farms and say, “ Yes; we will give you and 
keep on the statute books free binding twine for your benefit 
because you go to the markets of the world, while we will tax 


the southern farmer on his cotton crop in the interest of our 
northern monopoly“? If you are not going to do that, then why 
did you put it in the Dingley bill, and why did you keep it in 
the Payne bill, and why are you not willing to vote it off in this 
bill? 

Practically all of the articles on this free-list bill have a 
prohibitive tax upon them. With the exception of one arti- 
cle—cotton bagging and burlaps—they produce but a few mil- 
lions of revenue. I am free to admit that the duty on burlaps 
is not prohibitive, that it is a revenue article to-day, but I say 
we are justified in dispensing with the revenue on cotton bag- 
ging and burlaps and giving it to the American people, because 
of the conditions that exist in this country. The great cotton 
crop of the United States brings back to the people of this 
country more money than any other crop or article that we send 
abroad. It does more to maintain your balance of trade with 
the nations of the earth than any other commodity. It does 
more to advance your trade and commerce with other nations 
than any other commodity; and the cotton bagging that is made 
in the United States to-day is of such inferior quality, made of 
such poor material, that a serious loss is sustained by the pro- 
ducers of cotton in shipping abroad. There is not a great 
agricultural product in the world that is so poorly prepared 
for market as our cotton crop, due largely to your attempt to 
put a tax on these people and thereby prevent them from pur- 
chasing suitable baling cloth at a fair and reasonable price. 
This country loses every year in our export of cotton thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars by reason of the fact that the 
crop is so badly baled and poorly wrapped in American bag- 
ging and is so injured in transportation that its grade and 
yalue are reduced in the ultimate market. 

Under these circumstances, notwithstanding this particular 
item of the bill does produce revenue, yet since our cotton- 
bagging industry has not been able to produce a fair and suita- 
ble covering for cotton which must go to the markets of the 
world, we feel justified in giving up this revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, this practically covers the proposed free list 
we have offered, except food and food products. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my colleague yield for a question 
at that point for information? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield for a question, but I prefer 
not to be interrupted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply want to inquire from the gen- 
tleman as to wire. There are two provisions in this bill as to 
wire, one in lines 15 and 16, on page 2, and the other in lines 2 
and 3, on page 3, and I want to ask the gentleman what kind of 
wire he refers to, and where that schedule is to be found under 
the existing tariff bill covering that particular kind of wire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not refer the gentleman to the 
paragraph. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not see how the gentleman can pos- 
sibly base any 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yielded to the gentleman for a ques- 
tion. I do not care to enter into an argument with my friend. 
I will try to answer the question, but I prefer not to be inter- 
rupted. The wire that is put on the free list in section 2 is in- 
tended to cover the class of wire that is used by farmers who 
bale hay and straw and commodities of that kind. We did not 
follow your example. You left binding twine free. You put 
back the tax on cotton ties, but when we come to put cotton ties 
on the free list we are also willing to put on the free list the 
baling wire that your northern farmer uses to bale his hay and 
other products. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman mean to include all 
wire that can by any possibility be used for binding agricul- 
tural products, or, on the other hand, for fences? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is very clear what we menn. 

Mr. BARTLETT. On the next page there is a reference to 
fence wire. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. I will answer the question. 
The intention of the committee in preparing this bill was to 
limit the wire that comes in to that used for baling purposes in 
one paragraph and in the other paragraph to limit it to barbed 
wire and wire used for fencing purposes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Wire suitable for fencing purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wire suitable for fencing purposes. Of 
course the gentleman knows we are very large exporters of 
barbed wire. There can be no doubt about the classification 
of barbed wire, as it is used for fencing purposes only. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is “other” wire. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, wire used for fencing purposes, 
wire suitable for fencing purposes. Now, wire other than barbed 
wire, suitable for fencing, is mesh wire, net wire, woven wire, 
and nobody can doubt or mistake it, for such wire is not used 
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for any other purpose, and the bill distinctly says, in a later 
clause, “suitable for fencing.” I am free to say to the gentle- 
man that it is not the intention of the committee to have the 
bill admit wire for other purposes than for fencing. I have no 
doubt when we reach the iron and steel schedule we will take 
up other wire, and in all probability there will be a reduction on 
other wire. There may be other things in the iron and steel 
schedule that will be placed on the free list, but this bill was 
not intended to cover a very comprehensive list and make every- 
thing duty free that ought to be, nor was it intended to cover 
all instances where duties ought to be reduced. 

It is merely, as I said in the beginning, an endeavor to give 


to the American farmer certain things which are necessary for | 


his prosperity in the raising of the great crops of the country, 
and on the other hand to remove the tariff tax from all food 
products which the masses of the people must buy for their 
everyday needs. When we take up the tariff bill, schedule by 
schedule, we will try to adjust rates according to our theory 
and belief as to what the tariff should be. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield further, I 
do not ask these questions in a spirit of controversy at all, but 
it seems to me that the Treasury officials will have serious 
difiiculty in construing the provisions of a law that is so broad, 
because at present wire comes in under our Treasury specifica- 
tions, and I would like to know how the gentleman bases his 


estimate of loss of revenue on wire when there is no such pro- 
blood coursed through their veins which had coursed there for 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is difficult to make such estimates, | 


vision as this in the existing tariff. 


but as I said in the beginning, we have overestimated the loss of | 


revenue, because in estimating we have included barbed wire, 
wire rods, wire strands, or wire rope, and the duty on all of 
those articles in 1905 only amounted to $294,000. Of course, if 
the figures related to fence wire only, the duty would be very 
much less than the amount shown in this report. The entire 
clause indicates only a revenue loss for the year of less than 
$300,000, which is not very serious. 

But I am surprised that the gentleman should call attention 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] has the time. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] May I ask how much time the gentleman from 
Alabama used? 

The CHAIRMAN. Exactly one hour, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the other day in the opening of 
the debate on the tariff question at this tariff session of Congress 


the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kitcuin] felicituted 


himself and his party upon the wonderful work which had 
already been performed by that party at this session of Con- 
gress, and stated, amid wild and clamorous applause on that 
side of the House, that the bills already passed by the House 
at this session of Congress exceeded in importance all of the 
legislation which had been enacted during the last 16 years 
that the Republicans had had control of this House and the 
14 years they had had control of the country. During that 
time probably the most important legislation which has been 
enacted in a century had been enacted by a Republican House, 
a Republican Senate, and signed by a Republican President. 
When we came into control 14 years ago we found a depressed 
und bleeding country, with industries closed, with people suf- 
fering. Our people had almost lost faith in their ability to 
prosper. We reminded them by our legislation that the same 


generations, that the same sun shone upon the same fertile 
fields, that the same mines were ready to be worked, that nature 
was as bountiful now as ever, and that with renewed courage 
and proper legislation prosperity might again come to the land. 
And fulfilling our promises, prosperity again did come to our 
land as it never had been exceeded before. We took up many 
matters of legislation after the passage of the tariff law 14 


| years ago and the settlement of the question as to the money 


to the manner in which the Treasury Department is going to | 


construe this bill when the Treasury decisions are full, page 
by page, of constructions of the Dingley bill, and it has really 
been necessary for that side of the House to establish a special 
court at a large expense to the American people to enable them 


to determine what the Payne tariff means as written by my | 


friend from Ohio. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, 
the other important article of this bill is lumber. I am uot go- 
ing into a full discussion of the lumber tariff or the provisions 
of this bill in relation thereto. To some extent this bill in- 
creases the amount of free importations into this country above 
those contained in the reciprocity bill and in the negotiations 
which the President has perfected with the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The Democratic platform has declared in favor of free 
lumber. The importation of lumber under the Dingley bill and 


under the Payne bill amounts to a little over 1 per cent of our | 


consumption. 

To n large extent the lumber tariff has been prohibitive all 
the time. We have put lumber on the free list because we be- 
lieve we are justified in dispensing with the amount of revenue 
involved, and we give an opportunity to the American citizen to 
have cheaper lumber with which to build his home. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

As to food products, I am not willing to say that placing food 
products on the free list will in all cases materially affect the 
price. It will, as I said in the beginning, prevent monopoly. 
If this bill passes, it will allow free competition between the 
meats of Argentina and those sold by the Beef Trust. There is 
no question but that to-day the price of meat affects the price 
of cattle, and the price of cattle is fixed by the great combina- 
tions which control the meat products of this country. These 
combinations fix the price of meat according to the demands of 
the market and the necessities of the case. This is the only 
way that we can secure any competition in meat products. It 
opens the market, especially along the eastern seaboard, to com- 
petition in meat products from Argentina. I believe this will 
reduce the cost of meat products and hence the cost of living. 
I am sure that the future will demonstrate that putting these 
articles on the free list will prevent the markets from being 
monopolized in flour and in meat for the benefit of certain 
special interests which control the markets. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

I now yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dar- 
ZELL]. I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, if he 
has any comments to make, I am perfectly willing for the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to yield to him. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I want to know 

Mr. JAMES. Regular order, Mr, Chairman, ? 


standard of the country; we freed Cuba; we acquired Hawaii; 
we developed the agricultural resources of our country and 
the Agriculture Department as the greatest educator in the 
land; we established the principle of the irrigation of our arid 
lands through Government support; we adopted legislation 
providing for control of the railways of the country and plac- 
ing the powers now found in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; we passed a law for pure foods and drugs; we passed 
laws for safety appliances on the railroads; we provided for 
proper quarantine regulations; we established a Department 
of Commerce and Labor; we created a Bureau of Standards 
and a Bureau of Mines and Mining; we passed the white-slave 
law, now working so efficiently. In many other directions we 
enacted legislation which no one would repeal. And against 
nll of these that side of the House applauded the statement 
that already at this session of Congress the Democrats had 
passed through this House, at least, more efficient legislation 
than we had in the 14 years preceding. 

And what have they done at this session of Congress which 
leads the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] and 
that side of the House to say that they have already been of 
greater benefit to the country than the 14 years of legislation 
under Republican control? 

They passed 2 resolution providing for the election of Sena- 
tors by direct vote, which was previously passed in four Re- 
publican Houses during the time the Republicans were in con- 
trol, and the only change in it was one which would seek to 
strike down the power of the General Government to preserye 
itself in case of necessity. 

They passed a bill providing for the publication of campaign 
expenses before elections instead of after, and that was a bill 
that was already passed at the last session by a Republican 
House. 

They have now added the Canadian reciprocity bill, which 
they did not prepare. 

I shall not take time to dwell upon the great achievement 
which the gentleman refers to in connection with the reduction 
of expenses in the House by cutting off what he calls useless 
employees. Those expenses have been reduced only in the 
caucus, not on the pay rolls. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

I call their attention only, in passing, to the fact that while 
one of the officers to be dispensed with was the assistant jour- 
nal clerk of the House, and the gentleman who formerly ocen- 
pied that position has been discharged, the place las been filled 
by another man, drawing the salary but not performing the 
duties. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, now that my friends on the other side 
of the House have presented a measure which they themselves 
haye prepared, to consider that. They did not prepare any one 
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of the three which they have already passed. They now pre- 
sent a measure which they have prepared. Let us consider 
their statesmanship from the point of view of their work, not 
from the point of view of their following our work. 

The bill now under consideration proposes to put a number 
of things on the free list, and the first of these are agricultural 
implements. 

This paragraph in the bill is as follows: 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricul- 
tural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing 
machines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts, and all other 
agricultural implements of any kind and description, whether specifically 
5 herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, Including repair 
parts. 

As to a large share of these implements named in the bill, 
they are already on the free list, coming from any country 
which does not discriminate against us in reference to the same 
items. The Payne law provides that, as to a large share of the 
items described in the bill, they shall come in free when coming 
from any country which admits the same products free going 
from our land to their land. 

Paragraph 476 of the Payne tariff law provides that— 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing machines, 
and cotton gins, 15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That any of the 
foregoing, when Imported from any country, dependency, province, or 
colony which imposes no tax or duty on like articles imported from the 
United States, shall be imported free of duty. 

Now, the proposition in this pending bill is not for reciprocity, 
but to give to the other countries which discriminate against us 
our markets without restriction. 

It is true, as suggested by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop], that the imports of agricultural implements are 
not large. Agricultural implements sell cheaper in the United 
States than in any other country in the world, and probably 
will continue to do so, whatever tariff regulations are made, ex- 
cept that with absolute free trade there will come times when 
other countries will dump their surplus upon us, to the demorali- 
zation of our industries. The International Harvester Co., 
which is usually referred to as the Agricultural Implement 
Trust, if I remember correctly, not only has a manufacturing 
plant in Canada, but one in France, in Germany, in Russia, and, 
I think, in Sweden. It is not unlikely that times may come 
from time to time when that great corporation will, in its dis- 
position of its surplus products manufactured in these other 
countries, ship that surplus to be sold here, not at lower prices, 
but at the same price, and yet the result would be that they 
would be made by foreign labor and not by domestic labor at 
home. 

We accept the proposition made by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unperwoop] that on this side of the House we are 
in favor of producing at home as much of the articles consumed 
as we properly can and of purchasing abroad as few as we can. 
We prefer to consume the articles which in their manufacture 
have given labor to our own fellow citizens, rather than to give 
preference to the citizens of gnother country, [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am led to make an inquiry of some 
gentleman on that side of the House who is well informed in 
reference to this bill, as to what it means. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonawortnH] a few moments ago asked the gentleman 
from Alabama as to the meaning of some provisions in this bill, 
The gentleman from Alabama wisely, as it seemed to me, did 
not undertake to answer yery definitely. The gentleman from 
Ohio, however, asked the gentleman from Alabama what he 
meant by a proyision in the bill, It makes no difference what 
the gentleman from Alabama means by a provision in the bill. 
The question is, What does a law say? The gentleman from 
Alabama, or the gentleman from Ohio, or myself, will not be 
called upon in the courts to construe this law. Every day the 
customs court is now deciding questions of great importance 
with reference to the meaning of a law which endeavors to be 
very technical and very particular, but under the provisions of 
this bill, if it becomes a law, there will be an army of lawyers 
and importers and agents endeavoring to ascertain what it 
means. What are agricultural implements? I await the an- 
swer of any of the distinguished gentlemen in this House who 
claim to be the farmers’ friends. What are agricultural im- 
plements? [Applause on the Republican side.] The bill says: 

All other agricultural implements of any kind and description, 
whether specifically mentioned herein or not, whether in whole or in 
parts, including repair parts. 

What are agricultural implements? Do they include horti- 
cultural implements? Do they include market-garden imple- 
ments? I suppose everyone believes that a mowing machine is 
an agricultural implement; but is a wheelbarrow? 


I held in my hand the advertisement of Peter Henderson & 
Co., New York City, one of the great wholesale and retail seed 
houses and market-garden supply houses of the world. Are 
market gardens a part of agriculture? Are market-garden im- 
plements agricultural implements? Why does not some gentle- 
man on that side of the House who knows all about the tariff 
give me the information? 

Mr, GARRETT. Mr. Lenroor will tell you. 

Mr. MANN. I am not asking the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor]. He is not in the confidence of the gentleman 
who made up this bill. Can the gentleman from Tennessee tell 
me? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I have heard many gentlemen on that side of the House de- 
scribe themselves as farmers’ friends,“ because,” each one says, 
“Tam a farmer myself;” and yet not one of them knows what 
an agricultural implement is. [Applause ond laughter on the 
Republican side.] And, after all, their information would not 
guide the court, probably, because while they often qualify 
themselves in this House as experts in reference to agriculture, 
I reckon usually it does not go any further than the floor of 
this House. Now, I am an agriculturist myself. [Laughter.] 
To me axes are agricultural implements. I can not run my 
farm without an ax. Can you? Are axes agricultural imple- 
ments? Are they to come in free? 

Mr. STANLEY. Can the gentleman run his farm without a 
hat? l 

Mr. MANN. I go bareheaded—not quite so much bareheaded 
as the gentleman from Kentucky, however. [Laughter.] Are 
forks agricultural implements? Are they to come in free? 

Mr. GARRETT. Pitchforks? 

Mr. MANN. Pitchforks or potato forks, whichever the gen- 
tleman prefers. 

Mr. GARRETT. Table forks? 

Mr. MANN. Are garden lines agricultural implements? Y 
am reading from a catalogue of garden toois, issued by the 
great house of Peter Henderson & Co. The same thing will be 
found in every seed-house catalogue as necessary articles for 
market gardening, If market gardening is not a part of agri- 
culture, what is? Are hay knives agricultural implements? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to the gentleman for information. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am not surprised that the agriculturalist 
from Chicago is pining to know what an agricultural imple- 
ment is. 

Mr. MANN. I am. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not think it is a matter of satire. I 
think it is a demonstration of candid ignorance. 

Mr. MANN. That is right. Why does not the gentleman 
give me the information? 

Mr. STANLEY. An agricultural implement, generically 
speaking, is an implement used in the tilling of the soil, whether 
you are raising a potato or raising an ear of corn. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman, then, includes all market gar- 
dening tools? 

Mr. STANLEY. Why, certainly. 
deners out. You would. 

Mr. MANN. All right. Are knives agricultural implements? 

Mr. STANLEY. Not table knives. 

Mr. MANN. That is not the question. Are budding knives 
agricultural implements? They are used in every nursery in 
the country. 

Mr. STANLEY, 
would be. 

Mr. MANN. They are used in connection with the tilling of 
the soil. The gentleman from Iowa here, who is a nurseryman, 
knows that you can not run a nursery without them. 

Mr. LOBECK. Is a budding knife kept for sale in an agri- 
cultural implement store? You never saw one there. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he ever saw a budding knife in an 
agricultural store? 

Mr. MANN. Not only have I seen them sold there, but I 
have purchased them there. I expect the gentleman does not 
know what a budding knife is. 

Mr. LOBECK. The gentleman knows what a budding 
knife is. 

Mr. MANN. I have known one ever since I was so high, and 
I know how to use them, too. 

Mr. LOBECK. They are kept in the hardware stores. 

Mr. MANN. Of course garden rakes are agricultural im- 
plements; are saws? You can not run a nursery without a 
saw; you can not prune trees without a saw; and you can not 
run a horticultural orchard without a saw. Are they agricul- 
tural implements? 

Mr. STANLEY, 


I would not cut the gar- 


If they are used in tilling the soil, they 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am somewhat surprised 

Mr. MANN. I knew that. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] Doubtless your side is surprised to find trouble with 
the bill. 

Mr. STANLEY. We are more surprised than troubled or 
dismayed. It is not difficult to draw a distinction between those 


implements which are necessary for the cultivation of the soil 
and those implements, like carpenters’ tools, that a farmer might 
use in cutting down n tree, or those necessary articles of cloth- 
ing that he might have to put on before going out to culti- 
yate the farm. I do not anticipate that the court would find 
itself in any such maze as does the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. MANN. Even in Kentucky where they have orchards 
they have to have saws; they are essential to the proper main- 
tenance of the nursery. You can not maintain an apple orchard 
without the use of a saw. I do not think you could do that in 
Kentucky, for I know that when Kentucky does things it does 
them well. All over the country they have great orchards, and 
in every orchard there must be different kinds of saws. Is not 
that asriculture; does not agriculture include horticulture? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Does the gentleman think that 
a saw is a farming implement or a carpenter’s implement— 
what is his opinion? 

Mr. MANN. I say without hesitation that it will require the 
construction of the court, and the construction is doubtful when 
you say that agricultural implements of all kinds and deserip- 
tions shall be brought in. There was never a tariff bill passed 
before with such general language. It has always been the 
custom to provide, for instance, in regard to agricultural im- 
plements “not herein otherwise provided for,“ or “not specially 
provided for.“ There has been no difliculty in the tariff laws, 
as a rule, because of other things that are particularly speci- 
fied, but when you leave out that provision and undertake by 
general provision to cover everything of the kind it repeals 
everything in the existing law. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MANN. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana, The gentleman speaks about specifica- 
tions in the former tariff bill. If I recollect, paragraph 476 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill does not specify anything except farm 
implements. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not recollect it correctly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Has the gentleman a copy of the bill? 

are MANN. I have. What paragraph did the gentleman 
say 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Paragraph 476. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I will tell the gentleman what that covers. 
That covers plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, 
agricultural tools, planters, mowers, horserakes, thrashing ma- 
chines, and cotton gins, with a provision that they shall be ad- 
mitted free from any country which admits the same products 
from here there. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
man’s attention. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman need not be afraid of that. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I want to get some information. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman and I are in the same pursuit. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I wish the gentleman would inform 
the House how many countries give us reciprocal free trade on 
farm implements. 

Mr. MANN. I can not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman name any country 
except England? 

Mr. MANN. I can not give the gentleman the information. 

Mr. COX of Indiann. I have heard the statement made on 
the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Practically all the European countries have a 
tariff on farm implements going there. 

Now, let us take another thing. What docs the expression 
“farm wagons and farm carts” mean? Does that mean a 
wagon that has to be used on the farm, or a kind of a wagon 
that can be purchased and used in town? Is the Treasury 
Department to follow up the wagon and see whether Mr. 
Smith puts it on his farm or uses it in town? [Applause and 
langhter on the Republican side.] Can a man who runs a 
cart here in Washington buy it as a farm cart, if he takes it 
to his farm, without duty, and can he bring it into town and 
use it here, or must he pay duty on it then? [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.]! Can anyone tell me on 
the Democratic side of this House—this wise bunch of states- 
men who have finally drawn a bill of their own after passing 
three which we have prepared? 


I do not want to divert the gentle- 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the gentleman construe an 
automobile as an agricultural implement? Farmers use them 
during Republican administrations. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman means those who farm the farm- 
ers use them. [Laughter on the Democratic side.} 

Mr. MANN. Now, the bill provides agricultural implements, 
in whole or in part, of every kind and description. Does that 
include shafting of all kinds? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman just now asked what the 
expression “agricultural implements” meant. Does the gentle- 
man know of any decision of the customs authorities with ref- 
erence to whether, in section 476 of the Payne bill, the language 
“agricultural drills, planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
thrashing machines” is confined to those used on the furm, 
or whether it would apply to such as are used by Peter Hender- 
son in raising feed or garden truck? 

Mr. MANN. I think if the gentleman reads the section again, 
he will not ask the question. The section that the gentleman 
refers to does not cover all agricultural implements. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not say that it did. I asked the 
gentleman a plain question—whether or not the language “ agri- 
cultural drills, planters, mowers, horserakes, and cultivators,” 
and so forth, would be construed to apply to a drill, a planter, 
a mower, a horserake, or a cultivator used by such men en- 
gaged in such business as Peter Henderson, whom the gentle- 
man cited? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. The kind of implements specifically 
described includes all of them, whoever they are used by. There 
is no doubt or uncertainty about that. 

Now, probably gentlemen on the other side of the House have 
not discovered the fact that “other agricultural implements” 
are not brought in under paragraph 476 of the Payne law. 
Other agricultural implements are brought in under the pro- 
visions with reference to manufactured articles paying a duty 
according to the chief value, as to whether the chief value is 
metal or wood. There are only certain implements brought in 
under paragraph 476, and they are specifically mentioned, but 
this bill throws wide open the door without mentioning or 
defining in any way that anyone can tell whether the thing 
brought in is agricultural or not. Let us take shafting. You 
can not run a thrashing machine without shafting. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Why, they have to use shaft- 
ing on grinding machines on the farm. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman a 
question. Would not the Treasury officials, in construing a 
Democratic law extending the free list, construe it liberally so 
as to cover just as many articles as the language would pos- 
sibly include? 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman himself think it would 
cover all kinds of shafting? 

Mr. SIMS. I would want it to cover everything that I think 
that reasonable construction of language would give. 

Mr. MANN. But that is the question, What will it cover? 
Does it include all kinds of shafting? 

Mr. SIMS. Solve the doubt in favor of free trade. That is 
what I mean. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman will not be called upon to 
construe the language, nor would he solve it either. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman has read from some- 
body's advertising list here of a great many articles and pro- 
pounded the inquiry as to whether or not under the pending bill 
they would be admitted free as agricultural implements. 1 
want to call his attention to this part of the bill under consid- 
eration, with a view of seeing whether or not the language 
contained in the bill is not broad enough to admit the very 
things he has enumerated free of duty. It reads: 

And on all other agricultural implements of any kind and description, 
whether specifically mentioned herein or not, whether in whole or in 
parts, including repair parts. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman thinks it would admit it, 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I believe it would. 

Mr. MANN. How about saws? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If it is an agricultural implement. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] I have not any doubt. 

Mr. MANN. All saws would be imported as agricultural im- 
plements, all shafting would be imported as parts of agricul- 
tural implements, all bolts would be imported as parts of agri- 
cultural implements, and knives would be imported as parts of 
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agricultural implements. Agricultural implements would be 
broadened out to include much; then what would you have left? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If the term “agricultural implements” be 
construed into the broad free-trade one suggested by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and intimated by the gentleman from In- 
diana, would it not yastly reduce the revenues of the Goyern- 
ment far beyond the amount estimated in the report of the 
committee in fayor of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Of course that is self-evident. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not intend to spend too much time on agricultural 
implements—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
ahead, 

Mr. MANN (continuing). Because I have much more inter- 
esting matter. [Laughter on the Republican side.] I have 
some tables and letters here, Mr. Chairman, which I think I 
will not take the time to read, and I would ask leave now to 
insert them in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks leave to 
insert the matter indicated in his remarks in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? [After a pnuse.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MANN. I call to the attention of the House the fol- 
lowing: 

Comparative statement of the retail prices of binders, mowers, reapers, 
and rakes in the United States and the ree al European countrics 


as shown by the reports of Bureau of Manufactures, United States 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


It is very interesting; go 


Binders. | Reapers. | Mowers. 


[ 


$125.00 $50.00 $22.00 
135.16 55.80 26.70 
173.70 63.69 29.91 
203. 67.50 27.00 
167.50 60.20 20.82 
100. 60.20 24.12 
243.60 81.20 36.54 
169.95 66.95 27.29 
180.25 66.95 20.05 
187. 98 72.10 30. 90 


Notrn.—tThe foreign prices are taken from the official reports pub- 
Ushed in the Daily Consular and Trade Reports: 

French prices, issue of Feb. 23, 1909 (No. 3413). 

Prices for Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, Russia, and west 
Siberia, issue of Mar. 3, 1909 (No. 3420). 

Prices in Great Britain, issue of Apr. 8, 1900 (No. 3450). 


And here is a letter from the general manager of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co., 
Chicago, April 18, 1911. 
Hon. JAuns R. MANN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dean Sm: Answering you favor of April 14, I beg to say: 

First. This company would not be seriously affected by panog agri- 
cultural implements on the free list. Its only objection to accom- 
plishing that purpose by a general law instead of by a reciprocity 
agreement under which this country would obtain some compensating 
benefit from the abolition of the Wie We have long been in favor of 
reciprocal trade agreements with other nations, because only through 
them can American foreign trade be built oP or maintained. High 
foreign tariffs and the lack of reciprocity treaties have made it neces- 
sary for this company to establish manufacturing plants in Canada, 
France, Germany, Russia, and Sweden. 

Second. The placing of agricultural implements upon the free list 
would not, we think, materially reduce their price in this coun or 
cause any large importation of them, because of the low prices at which 
such implements are now sold. But if the prices are thereby reduced 
and foreign importations are largely increased, the hundreds of Amer- 
ican manufacturers of agricultural implements who have not plants in 
foreign countries would certainly have reason to object. 

Third. The goods manufactured by this company—and we believe it 
is true generally of American agricultural implements—are sold in 
foreign countries, Canada included, at prices very considerably higher 
than are paid for the same implements in the United States. This sub- 
ject was fully investigated by the Bureau of Manufactures more than 
two years ago. The Daily Consular and Trade Reports of February, 
March, and April, 1909, show that the American farmer buys his 
harvesting machinery for lower prices than they can be bought for 
anywhere else in the world. 

n our opinion a reciprocal trade agreement Is a better plan for ac- 
complishing the desir results than a general law under which we 
obtain no compensating benefits. 

C. S. FUNK, General Manager. 


Very truly, yours, 

Now, I ask for information as to what the provision of the bill 
in reference to burlaps and sacking covers? It says: 

And burlaps and bags or sacks composed wholly or in part of jute 
or burlaps or other materials suitable for bagging or sacking a 1 
tural products. 

What is an agricultural product? Is flour? Does this pro- 
pose to admit free of duty cotton flour sacking? Can any- 
body tell? Does anybody know? Is it proposed to admit free 


of duty the class of cotton now so largely made in the South, 


the cheaper cloth, much of which is used for sacking? Is it, or 
is it not? Does anyone know? Is not it just as well in pass- 
ing a great tariff measure to find out in advance a few things 
that it means? Does anyone know what a burlap is? I have 
heard of burlaps for covering cotton. I have hung them on my 
walls for decoration. They are a very popular style now to 
decorate the walls in place of wall paper, a little more expen- 
sive, perhaps, than the burlap for baling cotton, but the burlap 
that is composed wholly or in part of jute under this will be 
admitted free. If you look at the dictionary you will find that 
burlap means a material made from hemp or jute. This 
changes the ordinary definition, and propetly enough—burlaps 
made from anything, naming a lot of articles. Ollcloth is a 
burlap—it may be a very good thing to admit it free—burlap 
with a little paint crushed into it, or something of that sort. 
Is it to be admitted free or not? Gentlemen will notice in the 
bill in reference to wire quite a discrimination in two parts of 
the bill. I assume that when gentlemen preparing language to 
place in the same Jaw relating to the same subject make a 
discrimination that they mean a discrimination. 

In lines 15 and 16 it provides for admitting free wire for 
baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. It must be 
assumed that such wire is for the purpose of baling. Wire 
under that provision can only be admitted which is for the 
purpose of baling, and that is fairly definite, though in all pre- 
vious tariff laws it has been considered proper, I believe, to 
describe definitely the size of wires by gauge, the gauge of 
wires being standard and well known, so that anyone familiar 
would know what it meant. But when it comes to the top of 
page 8 it is proposed to admit all kinds of “ wire suitable for 
fencing.” ‘Telegraph wire is suitable for fencing. Is it to 
come in free? I understood the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDrnwoop] to say that wire for fencing was only barbed wire 
or made-up wire. Why, not at all. There are many methods 
now of clasping together two lines of wire so as to make a fence 
on the farm, not made up anywhere else. I have put them 
together myself within the last year—good-sized wire, fastened 
together by yourself on the farm, and that wire is certainly, 
suitable for fencing. It is about the size of telegraph wire. 
Is it to come in free? Is telephone wire to come in free, too? 
Does anybody know? What is the size of wire suitable for 
fencing? I dare say that many a farmer uses baled-hay wire 
for repairing fences—that would come in free—but does wire 
suitable for fencing include every size between that and the 
saree size that is used sometimes for fencing and which is very 

eavy? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Why should it not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman think this includes 
copper wire, as well as steel wire? 

Mr. MANN. I made up my own mind on the subject that 
the only thing it would exclude, practically, would be copper 
wire, because not even our fanciest farmers could use copper 
wire for fencing. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But it would be suitable for fencing. 

Mr. MANN. It would, except for the price. But it would 
include practically all kinds of steel wire. Is that the inten- 
tion? The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] said no, 
but the bill says yes. Which will you take? Which do you 
think the court will look at—what some man says on the floor 
of the House in a speech or what the law reads which is laid 
before him? 

I shall not discuss at length the cotton-tie proposition. I have 
heard it said, though I do not vouch for the accuracy of the 
statement, that cotton ties are put in bundles of 30 ties, which 
weigh 45 pounds. Is that correct? That makes a pound and 
a half to a tie, and I am informed that they sell for about 2 
cents a pound anywhere in the country; that it takes 6 ties 
to bale a bale of cotton, which ties would weigh 9 pounds and 
cost the farmer 18 cents; that in selling cotton in the market 
the purchaser pays for the tie in the baling up to 20 pounds or 
22 pounds. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I can state to the gentleman that his in- 
formation on that subject is absolute misinformation. May I 
make a statement? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In the contracts for export cotton agree- 
ments are always made where a deduction of 6 per cent from 
the amount of the value of the bale of cotton, or the bales of 
cotton, is deducted for tare, and in the domestic contracts the 
contract is made for a deduction of from 4 to 5 per cent for 
tare. And some time during this debate I hope to present to 
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the House facts that will absolutely refute the information 
which the gentleman said he has obtained. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be well to refute it, because I 
understand that on those exchanges which deal in cotton—and 
I do not vouch for the information—as a matter of fact, they 
do allow the tare to the extent of 20 pounds. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Twenty-two to 26 pounds. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Twenty-two pounds. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Twenty-two to 26 pounds. 

Mr. MANN. And that, as a result, the farmer who pays 18 
cents for the cotton ties that bale his cotton receives 14 cents a 
pound for them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman is absolutely misinformed 
on that subject. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman himself to admit 
that 12 the exchanges they did allow tare to the extent of 22 
pounds. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not say on the exchanges. I said in 
making the sale and fixing the price; when you sell cotton for 
export a deduction of 6 per cent is made, and in making sales 
in Te domestic market a deduction of from 4 to 5 per cent is 
made. 

Mr. MANN, Very well. 


On this subject I call attention to 
the following letter: 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 


New York, April 18, 1911. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Stn: Referring further to your letter of the 14th Instant 
with reference to the above bill, which proposes to place on the free 
list agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots, 
shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing 
machines, salt, and other articles. 

ü R me to call your attention to various steel products covered by 

ne D 7 
- Cotton ties. —The present duty, under paragraph 125 of the Payne 
tariff law, is three-tenths cent 7 — pound, while the corresponding para- 
graph in the Dingley law provided a rate of five-tenths cent per pound. 

otton tles are put up in bundles, each bundle containing Jo tles 
weighing 45 pounds, or an average of 14 pounds per tie. According to 
the rules adopted by all the cotton exehanges in the United States and 
the leading commercial association of cotton buyers 6 tles weighing 
9 pounds are ordinarily used to each bale of cotton. These ties are 
retailed, delivered at the railroad stations throughout the cotton belt, 
at about 2 cents per pound, making the cost to the farmer 18 cents per 
bale of cotton. ne bale of cotton Nenn 500 pounds gross, valued 
at 14 cents per pound, is worth $70. e farmer at present pays 18 
cents for the cotton ties and sells them, included in the weight of his 
bale of cotton, for $1.26. Based on the present market price of a bale 
of cotton, the cost of the cotton ties is equivalent to about one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of the total value of the bale. The duty on 9 pounds of 
cotton ties required for a bale of cotton at three-tenths cent per pound 
is 2.7 cents, equivalent to about one-twenty-fifth of 1 per cent of the 
total value of the bale. 

According to the rules and practice of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
cotton has always been sold at the gross weight, which includes the 
weight of the cotton ties and the bagging. This same rule and practice 
prevail in all the cotton exchanges throughout the United States. The 
standard practice, . all contracts for the purchase or sale of 
cotton, provides a limit of 22 pounds pe bale for the weight of the 
bagging and the cotton ties. All tare (that is, weight of bagging and 
cotton ties) in excess of 22 pounds is not paid for. 

Wire rods.—Paragraph No. 134 of the Payne tariff bill provides a 
duty of three-tenths cent per pound, equivalent to $6.72 per gross ton. 

The average manufacturing cost of this commodity in the United 
States is about $27 per gross ton, f. o. b. works at Pittsburg, Birming- 
ham, or Chicago. he foreign manufacturers“ selling price, f. o. b. 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Savannah, Mobile, Pensacola, New 
Orleans, or Galveston, 527 per gross ton. The duty of $6.72 per 
gross ton provided in the present tariff is barely sufficient to cover the 
difference between the cost of manufacture in the United States and the 
principal manufacturing countries of Europe. 

Barbed fence wire, wire strands, wire woven or manufactured for wire 
fencing, and cire staples —All of these materials are galvanized steel 

roducts manufactured from wire rods. The cost of converting the rods 
into these finished commodities is much higher in the United States 
than it is in ang of the principal manufacturing countries of Europe, 
owing to the higher labor cost prevailing in this country. 

e prosent cay of three-fourths of a cent per pound on barbed 
wire is believed to be hardly equivalent to the lower cost of production 
of Euro manufacturers, as compared with the manufacturing cost 
in the United States. x 

Wire rope—This commodity is manufactured from either plain or 
galvanized wire. The 15 75 of manufacture requires large and ex- 

enslve plants, equipped with special machinery and employing skilled 
abor at high wages. 

The rates of duty provided in the present tariff range from 2 to 2.70 
cents per pound. The placing of wire rope on the free list would have 
a most serious, if not disastrous, effect on the industry in this country. 
8 ie average daily wage earnings at wire mills in this country are as 

‘ollows : 
Average daily wage earnings at wire mills. 


Foremen — $4. 25 


Annealers 
Nail-machine operators 


Inspectors - SS Ran an ae 1. 65- 3. 25 
SEN Ci 6 eee et a a eS 2. 55- 3. 25 
Barb wire and fence machine operators 1. 85- 4.85 
HORM OnA Ry Onan CORK ap ce ee ee aces 40- 3. 40 
ier ee e 2. 10- 3. 60 
Millwrights 60- 8.65 
Ordinary labor, 14 to 22 cents per hour. 5- 2. 


1. 6 
Approximate average for all labor employed around wire mills . 2. 65 


The above scale of wages is about two and one-fifth times greater 
than that prevailing in the same industry in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and Belgium; in other words, the wages paid in the iron and 
steel industry in European eountries are about 55 per cent less than 
those paid for the same Jabor in this country. 

Under these circumstances, it is oe evident that the placing of the 
foregoing articles on the free list will have a disastrous effect upon the 
manufacturing industries of this country, entailing great hardship and 
loss of employment to a vast number of American workmen. 

The only way in which American manufacturers could hope to com- 
pete with European manufacturers in this market would be to reduce 
the American wage scale to the level of that paid European work- 
men. Owing to the high standards of living enjoyed by our workin. 
people, such a readjustment could not be accomplished without grea 
Sei! and a possible paralysis of business, 

ours, very truly, 
E. H. Gary, Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the committee 
to the provision in reference to leather and boots and shoes. 
It is one of the curiosities of legislation, and I would not sub- 
mit the statement that I propose to make without having first 
submitted it to a Treasury expert for opinion, to see whether 
I was an infernal fool or not. [Laughter.] The paragraph in 
this free-list bill reads as follows: 

Grain, buff, split, rough, and sole leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddles, and saddlery 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chiet 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or yamps or other 
forms suitable for conversion into manufactured. articles, 

Hides of cattle are free, and under the bill it is proposed to 
make leather and boots and shoes made from cattle hides free. 
That is all right. That is euphonious. But we import a great 
quantity of leather which is not made from hides of cattle or 
calfskin, and this does not admit, as I understand it, patent, 
japanned, varnished, or enameled leather free made from kid 
or goat skins. The law puts quite a tariff on that character of 
leather. This would admit boots and shoes made for the 
farmer free, but not boots and shoes made for his wife free, 
because her shoes are not made from cattle hides. But what 
does it do? Having kept a tariff on enameled and japanned and 
patent leather, it admits them free if they are partly manu- 
factured. The manufacturer in this country who is making 
boots and shoes is compelled to pay a tariff on his patent or 
enameled or varnished leather or any kid or goat skin leather, 
but if he will have it cut into uppers in the other country it 
comes in free of duty. How philosophical that is! [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

The raw material can not be admitted free, but if it be 
manufactured partly abroad, then it can be brought in free—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Thereby helping American 
labor—nit! [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. What does it do? Leaving the tariff on fancy 
leather, kid leather, and goat leather of all kinds, it then ad- 
mits free of duty leather of all sorts cut into shoe uppers or 
yamps or other forms suitable for conversion into manufactured 
articles. Keeping the tariff on all kinds of leather except 
cattle leather, it admits free of duty all other kinds of leather 
if partly manufactured, which would admit gloves free if partly 
manufactured. You keep a tariff on the kid and goat skins, 
but if they cut them up ready to be sewed into gloyes, then they 
are to be admitted free. If they cut them up into shoe uppers 
or vamps, then they are to be admitted free. If they cut up 
leather to be made into belts, then it is to be admitted free. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] was candid 
in saying that this was not a protective measure. But I had 
supposed that eyen on that side of the House it was not de- 
sired to legislate against equality of American manufactures, 
And yet here is a premium put directly in the bill upon the 
manufacture abroad instead of at home. If the manufacturer 
here wants to keep on making shoes and not pay the tariff on 
the leather and bring in the shoe uppers and vamps manufac- 
tured abroad, he can bring them in free. What wonderful 
statesmanship that is! [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The total importations of leather and tanned skins and manu- 
factures of the same in the last fiscal year were yalued at 
sixteen million and odd dollars, on which the duties were five 
million and odd dollars, equivalent to 82.01 per cent. 

In the report of the Committee on Ways and Means the 
value of the importations for last year under the leather and 
boot and shoe paragraph was given at $1,319,622. But, as a 
matter of fact, apparently nearly all of the $16,000,000 worth 
eould and probably would be brought in free if partly manu- 
factured or cut into forms suitable for conversion into manu- 
factured articles, and the estimate in the report of the com- 
mittee as to the tariff collected is therefore wholly misleading. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had not a great deal of personal sym- 
pathy with those gentlemen engaged in the boot and shoe busi- 
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ness who were vigorously insisting upon haying free hides and 
yet want a tariff on shoes, especially since many of them stated 
when they were urging the remoyal of the tariff on hides that 
they would be satisfied at the same time to haye the tariff 
taken off shoes. 

If they were the only ones involved, it would not matter 
much to me; but after all it is to the interest of our country to 
haye as much as possible of the business in the way of manu- 
facturing done at home, and I protest against a bill which 
gives not equality but preference to the manufacturer abroad. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Having provided first in 
the bill that leather partly manufactured shall come in free, 
while the same leather if uot manufactured at all pays a duty, 
it then proposes to put the product of the shoemaker upon the 
free list, but leave him still to pay a tariff on the things which 
he uses. 


Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
Mr. JAMES. In 1909 our exports of leather, shoes, and 


harness were $41,000,000. Since free hides have been given to 
these gentlemen they exported in 1910 $51,127,000 worth of boots 
and shoes, harness, and leather goods. Does the gentleman seri- 
ously contend that these gentlemen who are able to export 
$51,000,000 worth of goods, and sell them in competition with 
what the gentleman calls the poorly paid Jabor of foreign coun- 
tries, need that protection when it comes to selling at home, 
when the freight rates are in their favor? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I have often observed that any- 
body on the Democratic side of the House can get up and ask a 
question amid wild applause by some of the new Members on 
that side. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. If the applause is offensive to the 
gentleman, I ask the gentlemen who indulged in it to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The applause is not offensive to the gentleman 
at all, I admire both the spirit and the ignorance from which 
it proceeds. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr, SHACKLEFORD. I am sure—— 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to both gentlemen at once. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman from Illinois think that 
a new Member has not even the right to applaud? 

Mr. MANN. I think he has a right, and I love to see him 
exercise it, as the gentleman from Oklahoma often did when he 
first came here. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I am sure the gentleman loves to 
hear that applause, because this is not the first time that he 
‘has alluded to applause that has come from this side of the 
House when somebody on this side has landed on him; and be- 
cause he has so frequently alluded to the applause over here, I 
am sure that he must love it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am not objecting, even to the gentleman 
from Missouri, who often submits remarks, but seldom infor- 
mation. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. That is not argument, and I will 
make no reply to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because of the confusion that existed, 
I was unable to catch the gentleman’s reply to the question of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James]. Will the gentle- 
man from Illinois repeat it? 

Mr. MANN. At the proper time I propose to answer the 
gentleman from Kentucky. I should like to make this re- 
mark 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
if, in alluding to the applause of new Members, he meant there- 
by to say that the new Members on this side of the House would 
not have made the applause if such new Members were properly 
informed as to the subject matter under discussion? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s question is so 
involved that I will undertake to read it in the Recorp later, 
and at some time in the future, if I have time, will reply to it. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois again 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to know if the reference made by 
the gentleman from Illinois to the new Members and to the 


applause of the new Members was intended to say to them that 
they were too ignorant to know the subject matter under dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if I were compelled to answer 
that question I might answer it one way as applied to the 
gentleman now addressing me and another way as applied to 
the other members of the committee. For that reason I prefer 
not to answer it. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I prefer to proceed for a moment. The 
question submitted by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] shows what seems to me a yery creditable record on the 
part of the shoe manufacturers of the country, and while he 
assumes that because they have done a great business, therefore 
they ought to be swatted in the face, I think because they do a 
great business they are entitled to a fair consideration and a 
hearing before adverse legislation by Congress. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. JAMES. The point to which I referred 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me to complete my 
answer to his question 

Mr. JAMES. I thought the gentleman was through; his side 
seemed to think so. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. No; that was only one volley. 
[Laughter.] = 

Mr. MANN. What is proposed by the bill? The American 
shoe manufacturer to-day is at least on even terms with his for- 
eign competitor. Yon say that he has the advantage of a tariff 
of 5 or 10 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman suf- 
ficient time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. MANN, It will be claimed by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that the American manufacturer now has an advantage in 
his fayor by reason of the tariff. That is true, What does the 
gentleman propose to do? Under this tariff which we have had 
in our favor we have built up a great industry, which has ex- 
ported goods abroad. These gentlemen by this bill propose to 
strike down that industry and take away not the advantage only 
which the American manufacturer has, but to give his foreign 
competitor the advantage. Take the leather of the tanner. 
You propose to admit leather made from cattle hides free of 
duty, but you propose to leave the tariff on tanning extract. 
Ts. that fair? 

We imported last year 98,000,000 pounds of tanning extract 
and paid a tariff on it. We imported 90,000,000 pounds of 
quebracho extract, upon which there was collected a tariff of 
three-quarters of a cent a pound. Do you think it is placing 
the tanner on an equal footing with his foreign competitor to 
give him free hides and give them free hides, and make the 
American tanner pay for his tanning extract and give them 
their tanning extract free of duty? : 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr, JAMES. Does the gentleman seriously contend that 
these boot and shoe manufacturers, who went before the Ways 
and Means Committee and said, “If you will give us free hides, 
you can take off the tariff on boots and shoes,” are in any 
danger when they are now exporting $13,000,000 worth of boots 
and shoes to eyery part of the civilized world and selling them 
in competition with foreign competitors, where they have to 
pay the freight before they can get on the ground? Does not 
the gentleman think they are fairly safe when they have the 
freight rate on their side and free hides given to them? 

Mr. MANN. In the first place, they do not have the freight 
rate on their side. If the gentleman from Kentucky was as 
familiar with the freight question as he is with many others, 
he would know that it is often possible to ship goods from here 
or from a much more distant point in the country to Europe for 
less money than it costs to ship them from here to New York 
City. 

Mr. JAMES. My experience—— 

Mr, MANN. ‘The gentleman's experience with foreign freight 
rates is nil. 

Mr. JAMES. My experience with the American manufac- 
turer is that he is as cool, clear-headed, and long sighted as 
any manufacturer in foreign countries when it comes to obtain- 
ing freight rates. 

Mr. MANN. I expect the gentleman’s experience with the 
foreign manufacturer is not very great. 

Mr. JAMES. That may be true. 

Mr. MANN. I haye no doubt that it is as great as mine, and 
I do not profess to have any great experience on the subject. 
Now, what does this bill propose to do here? To levy a pen- 
alty on the American manufacturer. How has the American 
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manufacturer achieved his success in the foreign market in 
making his shoes? We developed the shoe machinery for the 
making of cheap shoes. We put our ingenuity to work to pro- 
vide machinery which has driven out the shoemaker in the 
country everywhere, nearly, and shoes are now made cheaply 
by machinery. But does the gentleman from Kentucky or any- 
body else think that a monopoly of brains or ingenuity remains 
in America? Germans haye their men over here now studying 
our manufacture of shoes and our machinery. 

Our shoe manufacturers are within the control of a patent 
monopoly on shoe machines. The foreign manufacturer is not 
within the control of a patent monopoly on shoe machinery, be- 
cause in Germany and in France and other countries there is 
competition in this shoe machinery, all in the main modeled 
after our shoe machinery, but over there not controlled by the 
patents which control it here. They are able to produce in many 
instances now, and their trade is growing, the same kind of 
shoes, made with the same machinery, with cheaper labor, than 
our manufacturers can do. But you propose to keep a tariff 
on rubber cement which goes into shoes of 20 per cent, of 25 
per cent on cotton drill or duck which goes into shoes, of 45 
per cent on eyelets, or more if they are celluloid, of 44 cents 
per pound and 50 per cent on felt of wool that goes into shoes, 
or 45 per cent if it is felt of cotton. There are other articles 
that go into the making of shoes that have a tariff upon them. 
You propose to leave the tariff on all of these things that go 
into shoes, the cost of which amounts to considerable, and take 
off the tariff from the finished product, and then say to the 
manufacturer, you are on even terms with the foreign manu- 
facturer, although the foreign manufacturer does not have to 
pay this tariff. 

I shall insert in the Recorp some letters I have received in 
regard to boots and shoes and leather in relation to the free 
list: 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE SHOE AND LEATHER ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 
APRIL 17, 1911. 


Whereas a bill is pending before Congress which seeks to place leather, 
shoes, and harness on the free list; an 

Whereas our industries could not compete successfully with the prod- 
ucts of foreign countries made under lower wage conditions without 
such measure of protection as may be necessary to offset the difference 
in the low cost of labor in foreign countries and the cost of labor of 
American mechanics; and 

Whereas the production of shoes, leather, and harness are Independent 
competitive industries to a greater extent than almost any other; and 

Whereas the complication and ramifications nre so many that tariff 
changes, if any, should 
conditions and labor costs at home and abroad, and also the considera- 
tion of the duties now imposed on 5 parts and articles enter- 
ing into the cost of leather, shoes, and harness which now are admitted 
free in competitive foreign countries; and 

Whereas this measure was drawn without hearings or opportunity 
being given anyone to submit evidence as to its effect upon the many 
panes of establishments and workpeople scattered over every State; 
an 

Whereas the placing of leather, shoes, and harness on* the free list 
poe n alike the protective and revenue principles of tariff 
egislation; an 

Whereas the placing of these articles upon the free Hst would be 
unwarranted, revolutionary, and a radical departure from all previous 
legislation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we protest against the Underwood Dill in so far as it 
attempts to place leather, shoes, and harness on the free list, and de- 
mand that our industries be granted hearings before being subjected to 
drastic, injurious, and unjust legislation. 


Similar resolutions were passed by the National Association 
of Tanners: 


be made only after a most thorough study of 


AMERICAN OAK LEATHER Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 18, 1911. 

Dan Sin: Replying to yours of the 14th, referred to us from our 
Chicago house, we believe it would be a serious mistake in the present 
condition of the leather industry to put leather on the free list. 

European tanners now have several advantages in the production of 
leather, and to put it on the free list would enable them to produce and 
market their product in this country at prices to meet which would 
show a loss to our home industry. 

We now have to import large quantities of hides, some from Europe, 
others from countries which can deliver in Europe to better advantage 
than to our country. 

Most of our tanneries are far inland, necessitating heavy railrond- 
freight charges on hides imported. Also freight rates on leather from 
these inland tanneries to New England States are much greater than 
the freight from Europe to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. 

We have to Ote large quantities of tanning extract; quebracho 
alone amounted to 147,109,443 pounds in 1909, which is taxed three- 
fourths cent per pound. English tanners get this free of duty. 

The price of cod oil is increased by the import duty of 15 cents per 
gallon. The same applies to linseed oil, of which we use large quan- 
titles, taxed at 15 cents per gallon. These only as part of the mate- 
rials used carrying a tax, 

All these items being free of duty in England, and with their cheaper 
labor and low ocean rate of freight, if not prevented by an import tax, 
the English tanner will be able to put his leather into the large_east- 
ern shoe manufacturing cities at a less price than at which it can pos- 
sibly be produced in our home tanneries. 

Heavy leathers now have only a protective duty of 5 Spee cent, and 
our markets are at any time subject to being invaded by European tan- 
ners to our serious embarrassment. 
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APRIL 25, 


We earnestly pro sae against any further reduction of import duty 
on any grades of leather. 
ours, truly, 


Hon. James R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER Co. 
By J. F. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 18, 1911. 
Hon. O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
ouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sir: I have before me House bill 4413, which was introduced 
by_you April 12. 

Referring to lines 15 to 22, inclusive, which refer to boots, shoes, 
leathers, and kindred articles, will try and explain our position as it 
8 to me, with a view of attempting to get you to alter your 
views as regards the boot and shoe trade. 

As the bill reads, you have made all shoes free, except those made 
from goatskin and patent leather, shoes made from sides or goatskins, 
as well as any shoes made from fabrics, and all shoes made out of any 
leathers not of the bovine species. 

Your bill reads so that only leathers of the bovine species are ad- 
mitted free. Finished kid skins and all kinds of yarnished or enameled 
„ if leather is to be put on the free list, should also be 
nelu 

If shoes and leather are to be free, why these exceptions? 

If boots and shoes and all finished leathers are to be on the free 
list, can you expect shoe manufacturers to meet competitive condi- 
tions unless all the materials which are used in mak ng a pair of 
shoes are also on the free list? This applies with equal force to any 
and all the ingredients which may be used in tanning leather. 

For your information I want to give you a few of the many items 
that are used in making a pair of shoes: Rubber cement, cotton drill 
and duck, various dressings, eyelets (brass, steel, enameled, and cellu- 
lold), buttons, felt, flannel, flour, rubber goring, glue, laces, nails of 
different sizes and kinds, needles, oilcloth, paste, pitch, rivets, shellac, 
silk thread, silk for top facing, stays of cloth, linen thread, cotton 
thread, twine, velvet, tacks, wax, wire (brass and stcel). 

Surely it is not expected that shoe manufacturers in America can 
compete with Europeans and have any of the materials which they 
use dutiable and have the finished product—boots and shoes—free. 
Furthermore, it is a well-known fact that we have in the United States 
about 1,300 shoe manufacturers and about 2,500 jobbers, all connor ni 
and striving for business. Naturálly, with such intense internal com- 
petition it is but right to assume, and justly so, that shoes are sold at 
a very small margin of profit; in fact, so small that, although shoe- 
making i one of the largest industries, it is one of the most unre- 
munerative, 

Take, for instance, shoe machinery; it is to-day absolutely in the 
control of one company, and whatever peice it may put on its shoe 
machinery or the conditions it may make must be complied with by 
the shoe manufacturer. Certainly, if shoes are admitted free, shoe 
machinery should also be free of uty, as Europeans not only have the 
same machines which we use, made by the same company, but, in ad- 
dition, have independent companies competing, 
decided advantage. 

During the last tariff readjustment, if you will remember, hides were 
made free, boots and shoes were reduced to a 10 per cent ad valorem 
basis, sole leather was cut to a 5 per cent ad valorem basis, and calf- 
skins were reduced to 15 per cent ad valorem, and we do not believe 
that any further reduction on any of these commodities would be for 
the general good of the industry; in fact, we know from the facts we 
have at our command that a further reduction would very greatly 
cripple the industry mentioned. 

Take, for instance, a welt shoe such as is manufactured in the West, 
which retails at $3.50 to $6 per pair; the actual labor cost on that shoe 
varies in different localities and according to the quality of the work 
from 40 to 70 cents per pair. We have a duty of 10 per cent at 
this time on these shoes, while the labor cost of Wu is from 40 
to 60 per cent less. Unless we have some protection, 1 am afraid it 
will be a very sad day for the shoe manufacturer, and this is a condi- 
tion that I do not believe you_want to bring about. 

We do not feel that the Democratic Party would be justificd in 
singling out an industry which has developed as the boot and shoe 
manufacturing industry, free of any trust agreement or arrangement, 
and leaving many of the other large industries closely allied, strongly 
protected, intrenched as they now are. 

I believe you ought to be fair and mect the issue squarely. Our 
industry to-day is not overprotected in any sense, and a 10 per cent 
duty is no more than we have a right to expect under the present con- 
dition in this country. 

I hope you will reconsider this matter, and for the present at least 
see your way clear to eliminate boots and shoes from the free list. 

8 persist in putting boots and shoes on the free list, leaving 
all other manufactured articles dutiable, the shoe manufacturer of 
necessity must reduce wages to the European basis in order to com- 
pete, and will be at a serious disadvantage, as skilled labor will seek 
the other fields and work in those industries that have a protected 
wage. 


which give them a 


oping you will pardon the length of this letter, but being vitally 
N ï wanted to give you all the facts as best I could, and beg 
to remain, 


Tnn FLORSHEIM SHOE Co., 
By Mitton S. FLORSHEIM, President. 


CuIcaGo, April 18, 1911. 


Very respectfully, yours, 


n. JAMES R. MANN, 

He Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
House of Representatires, Washington, Dd. O. 

Dran Sin: Acknowledging receipt of your letter of the 14th instant 
inclosing copy of bill 4413 for our consideration and answering your 
inquiry as to our objection to and the effect of the passage of such a 
pill, would state if this bill becomes a law it will result in incalculable 
harm to the shoe manufacturing industry of this country; it will vastly 
increase importations from abroad, especially on the cheaper and 
medium grades of boots and shoes, and in our opinion it will ultimately 
tend toward a reduction in the prices paid for labor by boot and shoe 
manufacturers in this country in competition with the cheaper labor of 
Europe, especially of Germany, France, and Austria, where wages in 
the shoe manufacturing industry are far below those paid in this 
country. 
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You may or not be aware of the fact that European countries, espe- 
cially Germany, are importing our lasts, patterns, and shoe machinery 
where it is superior to their own and sending their young men over 
here to learn the American system of shoe manufacturing. It is only 
fair to assume that with their splendid industrial equipment they will 
soon invade this market. 

We therefore respectfully protest against the passage of this bill, 
especially without a proper hearing of the shoe interests, whose very 
life would be jeopardized it this bill were to become a Jaw. We are 
amazed that an attempt should be made to effect the passage of this 
bill without granting the shoe interests involved the courtesy of pre- 
senting evidence of the evil effects of this bill on so great an industry 
as the shoe industry of this country. 

We thank you for calling our attention to the bill, and hope we may 
count upon your assistance in securing an immediate hearing for the 
shoe interests by the Ways and Meaus Committee before the bill leaves 
that committee. `: 

Yours, respectfully, SELZ, SCHWAB & CO., 
J. HARRY BELZ, 
Second Vice President. 


J. P. Surrn Snor Co., 
Chicago, April 17, 1911. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Mann: I have your letter of April 14 regarding the 
new free-list bill in reference to boots and shoes, My brother, Edward 
Smith, has also referred your letter to him to me to reply to. 

I am inclosing you a circular letter to the members of the National 
Root and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, under date of April 13, from 
the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, and I believe 
this letter will give you more information than you could reach from 
any other source. 

The manufacturing of shoes in this country that are sold to the con- 
sumers up to $4 per pair is done on very close margins, and with the 
exception of the manufacturers who do an exceedingly large volume of 
business the manufacturing of shoes has not been a very prosperous 
business, for the reason of the close margins. 

Now, I am going to give you some facts regarding our own manu- 
facturing business: We are one among the largest manufacturers in 
this 8 in our particular grades, and outside of a line of shoes 
that we make under a patent the net margins average about 3 per cent, 
and as the line of shoes above referred to, made under a patent that 
we control, is only 20 per cent of our volume, you readily see the neces- 
sity ofvus making a very large number of pairs per annum in order to 
make the business profitable. 

The large volume of shoes that are consumed in this country are 
shoes that are sold to the consumers at $4 and under. Taking into 
consideration the difference in the wages paid to the shoemakers in this 
country and in foreign countries, I can not help but think if the duty 
was taken off of shoes that within a short time either the volume of 
shoes made in the United States would be largely decreased or the 
wages would have to be reduced to meet the low wage scale of the for- 
eign countries. 

The improved shoe machinery that is being used to-day does not re- 
quire a manufacturer to employ the skilled labor that was employed 15 
or 20 years ago, and there is no reason why this machinery could not 
be introduced by foreign manufacturers, enabling them to make shoes 
that would meet the demands of our country, and with the duty off 
would place them in a position to undersell manufacturers of this coun- 
try, unless we reduced the wages of our help to meet the foreign wage 
scale, pe the cost of transportation. 

In former years it required several years for a shoemaker to learn 
the trade. With the improved machinery that has been introduced since 
that time a shoe passes through the hands of about 100 different people 
in a factory before it is completed, so you can see that each workman 
does a very small part toward completing the shoe, and good shoe labor 
now can be made from green help within three or four months where 
formerly it took several years. 

The average pay to the male help in our factory is about $22 per 
week, and with the exception of the young girls, who do a minor part 
3 wie 8 average pay to the female help in our factory is about 

3 per week. 

I am satisfied that there is no wearing apparel that is sold to the 
consumers that nets so close a margin both to the manufacturers and 
retailers as shoes. There are about 1,500 shoe manufacturers In this 
country, and those that have accumulated any great amount of money 
you could count on your fingers, and they have been almost a lifetime 


doing it. 

The individuality that each manufacturer introduces into his product 
in the way of patterns and lasts makes it almost impossible to combine 
the shoe business into few hands, as has been done on many articles of 
more staple lines, and the result is that the competition in this country 
is exceedingly sharp. 

Trust you will excuse this lengthy letter, but knowing you per- 
sonally, as I do, I am giving you the facts along the lines of my 40 
years’ experience in shoe manufacturing, 


* Yours, truly, J. P. SMITH, 
President J. P. Smith Shoe Co. 
WATSON-PLUMMER SHOE Co., 
Chicago, April 19, 1911, 
Hon. James R. MANN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to your letter of April 14: The removal of tariff 
on leather and shoes would work a great hardship on the American 
mechanic. By actual figures at hand the shoe mechanic in Germany, 
England, and Switzerland receives a maximum of 65 per cent of the 
price paid to the American shoemaker on a pair of shoes, and the 
elimination of the tariff as a protective measure for American shoe- 
makers would increase the importation of shoes, which is now reaching 
n very considerable number, brought about by the reduction in the 
Payne bill. With free leather in England, Germany, and Switzerland 
(which is a very large producing country) and lower cost of labor, and 
with no duty to be⸗pald by those competitors on the component parts 
of shoes and leather, it would give the foreign manufacturer an adyan- 
tage pyar the American to the extent of 30 cents per pair on a pair of 
mens shoes. 

Due consideration should be given in the readjustment of the tariff 
to the duties paid on tanning materials by the manufacturer of leather 
and on Items entering into the construction of shoes other than leather, 
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such as thread, findings, ete., which aggregate in tarif on a shoe that 
sells at practically 83.50, 15 cents per pair. * The tariff on tanning 
materials entering into the cost of tanning leather in this country 
amounts to a sum equal to the former tariff an hides. 

The amount paid to a shoemaker in England, Germany, and Switzer- 
land on a pair of men's fine shoes averages 30 cents. The same work- 
man in New England and the Middle West receives 56 cents. 

American shoes have been 1 in the past, due to their attrac- 
tive features in style and finish. The foreign manufacturer has now 
adopted these American features, and a very large and growing per- 
centage of advertised American shoes abroad are now made in Ger- 
many. Canada keeps our shoes out with a 30 per cent tariff and does 
not propose to remoye it. They are making shoes that will sell readily 
in this country. 

The introduction of American machinery, lasts, forms, and models 
in foreign factories has developed a yery dangerous competitor, and 
the abrogation of the tariff would most assuredly result disastrously to 
the American mechanic., We have no machinery advantage over the for- 
eigner at this time, and it is superfluous for me to call either your or 
your committee's attention to the fact that they have a great advan- 
tage over us in the cost of labor. 

Yours, very truly, WATSON-PLUMMER SHON Co., 
F. A. WATSON, President. 


EISENDRATH, SCHWAB & Co., 
Chicago, April 19, 1911. 
Hon. James R. MANN, 


Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Very Dran Sig: Wish to acknowledge receipt of your very kind 
favor of the 15th, inclosing a copy of the new free-list bill, and rela- 
tive to that portion relating to leather and leather products believe that 
if leather is admitted to this country free of duty it would work irre- 
parable injury to the tanning industry. 

In the production or manufacture of leather the three most im- 
portant items are raw material, labor, and tanning materials. With 
hides on the free list it enables us to purchase our raw material in any 

art of the world, and in this respect we are on an equal basis with our 
oreign competitors. Regarding tanning materials, quite a few of them 
are 5 so that our foreign competitors here have a slight ad- 
vantage. 

Now, then, it resolves itself down to a question of labor. It is unde- 
niably true that our foreign, or, more strictly speaking, European, tan- 
ners actually secure labor for considerably less than we do, and by 
removing duty on leather or leather products, in order to compete we 
would be compelled to reduce the price paid our workmen, which would 
cause considerable trouble, and probably could not be accomplished 
without possibly strikes or a long-protracted struggle, incurring great 
loss to the working class as well as the tanners, and pending the solu- 
tion of this problem our foreign competitors would invade our terri- 
tory and distribute their goods freely, thereby greatly endangering the 
future and permanency of our industry. 

The tanning industry is not fostered or controlled by any trust or 
combination, and probably enjoys freer competition than almost any 
other line of business, gives steady employment to thousands of people 
during the entire year, it being a pretty well-known fact that there is 

ractically no line of manufacturing that operates as steady as the 
anners. 

The tanning industry to-day is conducted along extremely close lines, 
and the profit, if any, for the last several years has been extremely 
small, and it is absolutely incumbent, if the industry survives, that the 
tanners must secure more for their finished product. We have no lee- 
way, and if the duty on leather is removed, which will compel us to 
sell our product for still less money than we are now receiving, we will 
be compelled to make up this deficiency by securing our labor for consid- 
erably less money, whi:h we naturally should feel very loath to do, 
and, as stated above, do not believe same could be accomplished without 
a great deal of hardship and suffering to both sides. 

History has taught us that price is the best salesman, and with the 
different advantages that our foreign competitors possess in the way of 
cheaper materials and very much reduced cost of labor, it would be an 
easy matter for them to find a ready market for their product in this 
country, which would inure to the detriment of our industry, and the 
burden eventually would fall where we all dislike to have it, namely, on 
the American workingmen. 

Very truly, yours, EISENDRATH, SCHWAB & Co,, 
Per A. C. SCHWAB, Vice President. 


Mr. Chairman, I come now to the discussion of the provision 
of the bill in reference to meat products. The following is the 
language of the pending bill: 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds and lard 
substitutes ; and sausage and sausage meats. 

The Canadian reciprocity bill which passed the House the 
other day put live animals on the free list and left a tariff on 
meat. This bill proposes to leave the tariff on live animals and 
take the tariff off meat. There has always been a controverted 
question as to whether raw materials ought to be admitted 
free of duty as against the finished product, but it has re- 
mained for this bill to raise the question as to whether the 
finished product ought to be admitted free of duty, retaining 
the tariff on the raw material. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House probably assume that if the tariff on live animals com- 
ing from Canada is removed, that is a suflicient reason for 
taking the tariff off meat, without taking the tariff off live ani- 
mals coming from elsewhere. We import but few live animals 
from Canada. We imported over 100,000 cattle last year from 
Mexico, I believe, and under the strange provisions of this bill 
if those cattle should be killed upon the other side of the line, 
in Mexico by Mexican labor, the meat would come in free of 
duty, but if they drive the cattle across the line and have 
American labor slaughter them, they must pay a duty of $2 a 
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head on the cattle. That is philosophy for you. One might 
assume that the only competition we have in reference to meats 
is Canadian. 

There is a great country to the south of us engaged in agri- 
culture, the raising of grains and meats, which I think we do 
not fully comprehend. Under the terms of this bill preference 
is given not to the raw material, but to the manufactured prod- 
ucts coming from Argentina or elsewhere. We do not import 
great quantities of meats coming from Argentina, but Argentina 
is a great exporter of meats and grains. Last year that Re- 
public exported 89,000 head of cattle, 77,000 head of sheep, as 
live animals, not a great number, but she exported over 
540,000,000 pounds of frozen beef, over 160,000,000 pounds of 
frozen mutton, oyer 20,000,000 pounds of jerked beef, over 
24,000,000 pounds of chilled meats, over 26,000,000 pounds of 
preserved meat, and about 7,000,000 pounds of pulverized 
meats. We exported for the fiscal year 1910 75,000,000 pounds 
of fresh beef as against Argentina’s 559,000,000 pounds, besides 
20,000,000 pounds of jerked beef. We exported last year 
1,989,472 pounds of mutton as against Argentina with 165,000,- 
000 pounds of mutton. We exported during the same period 
139,000 head of cattle and Argentina 89,000. We exported dur- 
ing 1900 fresh beef valued at a little over $7,000,000, Argentina 
over $12,000,000, and during the same time New Zealand ex- 
ported $18,000,000 worth of frozen meats. We propose now to 
admit free of duty, in competition with our farmers, all of 
these meats which are exported from Argentina and New Zea- 
land, but if they should be sent here in the form of live ani- 
mals, to be killed and cured here, there is a duty on each head. 

Do gentlemen on that side of the aisle think, when they talk 
about a farmers’ free-list bill, that the farmers will look kindly 
upon a bill which offers a premium to Argentina meats in New 
York or other seaports where it probably costs less to bring 
the meat from Argentina, in the way of freight, than it does 
from the plains of Iowa, and still retain the tariff on raw 
material? We have a tariff, I think, of 4 or 5 cents a pound on 
hams. That is to be taken off, but the tariff on hogs remains, 
and while Argentina does not raise great quantities of hogs 
she imported last year over 100,000,000 bushels of corn, which 
can as well be turned into hogs in Argentina as it could be in 
the United States. What is the philosophy of taking the tariff 
off meats and leaving the tariff on animals from which they are 
made? What is the point to it? It has not been explained. 

‘i Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. MANN. Certaiuly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Perhaps the gentleman has not considered 
the fact that our principal competitor, other than Canada, in 
the matter of live animals is Mexico, and that Mexico joins 
Texas. Perhaps there is something in that. [Laughter on the 
Republican side. Texas has a majority on the otlier side. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; we imported last year 193,000 head of 
1 cattle, of which over 100,000 came through the port of 
1 Paso. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The retention of the tariff upon cattle 
would increase the price to those who slaughter it, would it 
not—those who are engaged in slaughtering cattle and furnish- 
ing beef to the markets? 

Mr, MANN. It would probably have that tendency. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then the admission of fresh meat—beef, 
pork, or mutton—would tend to bring those products in competi- 
tion with those who are engaged in the slaughtering and sale 
of slaughtered cattle, would it not? 

Mr. MANN. Do not ask me a question with “would it not,” 
because I do not always catch the point. Elucidate it. I yield 
to the gentleman to elucidate his point. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The point is this: You take off the amount 
a man pays on an ordinary steer dressing 800 pounds, $11 a 
head; it would take that off. That requires those who are en- 
gaged in the slaughter of cattle, the Beef Trust, to pay that 
additional duty when they import cattle, When you admit the 
products of fresh meat, beef, and mutton, and those things 
free, you admit them into competition with the Beef Trust. 
That is the point I make. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the point of the gentleman now, 
I think. Let us see. The point is, if you keep the tariff on 
cattle coming into this country and the Beef Trust buys those 
cattle, that they are at a disadvantage as against other people 
who import the meat? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is it. 

Mr, MANN. Ah, but the gentleman forgets that the great 
meat packers have already established packing establishments 


in Argentina and are already engaged in slaughtering animals 
there to supply the world, and they would just as leave ship 


them here as they would anywhere else. No little packer can 
bring in liye animals, but the great packers that have their 
plants in Argentina can slaughter their animals there and bring 
in the fresh meat here and have an absolute control of the 
market. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman square that argument just 
made with the argument previously made, that to admit fresh 
meat here would hurt the farmers when you say the Beef Trust 
in Argentina controls the markets of the world? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it does not require squaring. 

Mr. JAMES. Round it, then. 

Mr. MANN. The Beef ‘Trust to-day with a tariff on live 
animals is compelled to pay a reasonable price to the American 
farmer, but the gentleman proposes to let those men under this 
bill have control of the American market to the detriment of 
the American farmer. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Under the existing law the packer who kills his meat in 
Argentina exports the meat to Europe, and the American 
farmer supplies the American market. Under this bill the 
packer who kills or packs his meats in Argentina will ship them 
to New York and the American farmer, in meats, will largely go 
out of business. 

This proposes to admit meats of all kinds free. Does anyone 
know what “meats of all kinds” includes? Does it include 
chickens? Does it include poultry? Does “ meats of all kinds” 
include poultry? Is it the intention of the bill to keep a duty of 
8 cents a pound on each hen alive and admit it free when it is 
killed? 

Mr. GARRETT. Can the gentleman tell us how section 286 
of the Payne bill, which says “meats of all kinds, prepared or 
preserved,“ has been construed? 

Mr. MANN. As to poultry? * 

Mr. GARRETT. As to meats of all kinds. How is the ex- 
pression construed as it is found there? ‘The expression which 
the gentleman has used is “meats of all kinds,“ and I wonder 
how it has been construed heretofore, because it may help us to 
construe this act after it is passed. 

Mr. MANN. Paragraph 285 of the Payne law provides— 
fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, venison, and other game, except 
birds, 13 cents a pound. 

You propose now to include meats of all kinds. Does that 
include birds and poultry? 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman just 

Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman asks me a question, 
but I haye the floor and I am asking him a question now. 

Mr. GARRETT. I directed the attention of the gentleman to 
section 286. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman and I do not get on very well to- 
gether about it, and if he will not answer my question about it 
he will have to wait. Does the gentleman think that this in- 
cludes dressed chickens? 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman used the expression “ meats 
of all kinds,” and asked what it meant. I merely inquired 
what it meant in the Payne bill; that is all. 

Mr. MANN. It is so simple that I have been leading up to 
it, so that everybody would understand that the gentleman was 
forcing the question. What is the paragraph to which he has 
reference? He dwells upon “meats of all kinds, prepared or 
preserved,” and then stops. It is always a wise thing to read 
a sentence through before you ask about it. It says: 

Meats of all kinds, prepared or preseryed, not specially provided for 
in this section, 

Poultry is specially provided for, game is specially provided 
for, and other things are specially provided for. If the gentle- 
man had read the paragraph through, he would not have asked 
the question. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the gentleman know that if this 
bill passes it will be construed in connection with existing law? 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly; it will repeal existing law in 
so far as it is in conflict with it. 

Mr. GARRETT. And be construed in connection with what 
is left unrepealed? 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman did not ask me thatfor the 
purpose of getting information on the subject, for the gentleman 
himself knows that all laws are construed in connection with 
each other. That could not be information to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, who is not only an able legislator but a wise 
lawyer, and is now endeavoring to bolster up a very bad cause. 
When this bill provides that meats of all kinds shall be ad- 
mitted free, that repeals any provision in the Payne bill in ref- 
erence to a tariff upon meats of any kind, does it not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 
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Mr. MANN. In just a second. Now, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee a question, inasmuch as I have an- 
swered his. 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not know whether I can answer the 
gentleman's question or not, but I will try. 

Mr. MANN. Section 285 provides that fresh beef, veal, mut- 
ton, lamb, pork, and venison and other game, except birds, 14 
cents per pound; section 286 provides that meats of all kinds, 
prepared or preserved, not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, 25 per cent ad valorem; section 289 provides, poultry, live, 
8 cents per pound; dead, 5 cents per pound. Now, is dead 
poultry admitted free under this bill? 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from IIIinois yield to 
permit me to ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
if lie will yield to a motion to recommit this bill to a Demo- 
cratic caucus? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. They could not make a worse one. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am trying to meet the question of the 
gentleman with candor. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

Mr. GARRETT, This bill which is before the body now is 
an amendment to existing law. 

Mr. MANN. Why, not at all. 
anything. It is a bill on its face. 

Mr. GARRETT. It will be construed in connection with 
other laws. 

Mr. MANN. All laws are construed in connection with all 
other laws on the statute books. 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not remember about how poultry has 
been construed, but I remember that somewhere frogs’ legs have 
been construed as poultry. [Laughter.] Whether or not poul- 
try has been construed as frogs’ legs I do not know. What is 
the gentleman’s recollection as to that? 

Mr. MANN. Poultry does not require any construction. 
is paragraph 289, under the Payne law, which says: 

Poultry, live, 3 cents per pound; dead, 5 cents per pound. 


It is under the meat items, and the other meat item expressly 
excepts it. 

Mr. GARRETT. It does not seem as if it should need con- 
struction, and yet how has it been construed in the custom- 
house? 

Mr. MANN. It has been construed to levy a duty of 3 cents 
a pound on live poultry and 5 cents a pound on dead poultry. 
But if your bill passes it will be construed to levy a tariff of 
8 cents a pound on live chickens; but if they kill them in Can- 
ada they can bring them across the line free of duty. That is 
philosophy for you again! 

Mr. GARRETT. Then they would bring them over alive, I 
suppose. 

Mr. MANN. No; they would come in free if they are dead. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman stated they would come in 
free if alive. 

Mr. MANN. No; I said they would come in free if dead. I 
hope the gentleman will read the bill before he again inter- 
rupts me. 

There is another discrimination in this bill which I ought 
not to refer to, perhaps, but I am going to do it in a moment, 
This bill admits sausage and sausage meat free of duty, but it 
keeps the tariff on dogs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. We have got enough of them in this country 
now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. It admits sausage and sausage meat free of 
duty, but it keeps the duty on dogs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana, That is a good thing. That is good 
sausage. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not know whether it is included in 
the sausage meat or not. 

Mr. MADISON. Nobody else does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN, But it seems to me that is putting a tax on raw 
material and admitting the finished product free of duty. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the provision in the bill in reference to flour, 
and so forth, is that it admits free of duty— 


Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, bran, 
middlings, and other offals of grain, oatmeal and rolled oats, and all 
prepared cereal foods, and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar arti- 
cles not sweetened. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Under existing law can not the American meat 
packer import hogs and cattle and other live animals by paying 


It is not an amendment to 
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the tariff on the animals, and if he exports the meat produced 
therefrom he draws back all but 1 per cent of the duty? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. 

Mr. SIMS. And that will not be repealed, so that the manu- 
facturer can sell his products abroad? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not necessarily. A man from Argentina 
would be a yery brilliant man in mind if he shipped cattle to 
New York to be cut up there and exported when he could ship 
the finished product abroad. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Tllinois? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman stated that the bill re- 
tained: the tariff on dogs, In his opinion, will that protect the 
dog industry in this country? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I am not in the 
dog industry, and if the gentleman does not know any more 
about it than I do, I will refer it to him. The question was not 
very bright. I do not know. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman has stated before that 
new Members here are ignorant. Now, he says the gentleman 
was not bright. 

Mr. MANN, Oh, I did not say the gentleman was not bright. 
I beg the gentleman’s pardon; he is very bright, I can see him 
shining everywhere he goes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to take the tariff off the 
finished product of the grain, but leaves it on the grain. It 
proposes to take the tariff off flour, but to Jeaye it on wheat. 
Argentina exported last year 69,000,000 bushels of wheat, which 
if brought into this country would pay a tariff of 25 cents a 
bushel, but if manufactured into flour or biscuit in Argentina 
under the bill would come in free of duty. How does that 
benefit the American farmer? What is the value of that pro- 


Does the gentleman yield to his colleague 


vision? 

Mr. CON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that would 
drive down the price of flour in this country? 

Mr. MANN. Why, it is perfectly certain that there have 
been a good many times in recent years when the price of grain 
was higher in this country in proportion than it was abroad, 
and at those times, under this bill, flour would be made in 
Argentina from wheat raised there and the flour exported to 
the United States. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then the gentleman contends, if I get 
the force of his statement, that it would reduce the price of 
flour in this country. Now, let me ask the gentleman another 
question, please, What does the gentleman contend, if the 
Canadian trade agreement is enacted into law, as to whether or 
not that will reduce the price of wheat in this country? 

Mr. MANN. I heard gentlemen discuss in this House for a 
week or 10 days the controverted question as to whether it 
would or not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
nois discuss it. 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman did not; and he never will. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman refuse to express 
an opinion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. I am not going into that question. 
We have left that behind. I want to answer the gentleman's 
question. The gentleman wants to know if this will reduce the 
price of flour in the United States. It will cause Argentine 
wheat to be made into flour in Argentinn and exported to the 
United States in the form of flour, instead of being brought here 
as wheat and being manufactured into flour in this country, 
and the labor will be in Argentina instead of the United States, 
Whether it is cheaper or not will depend upon the market. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for another 


question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana, If I remember correctly, the gentleman 
heartily supported the Canadian trade agreement. 

Mr. JAMES. Cut out the “ heartily.” 

Mr. COX of Indiana. No; I think he supported it heartily. 
If he has any fear. 

Mr. MANN. I neither desire commendation nor care for ad- 
verse comment from that side of the House. [Laughter] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, if the gentleman entertains any 
fear about this paragraph under consideration reducing the 
price of flour in this country and thereby reducing the price of 
the farmer’s wheat in this country, how does the gentleman 
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explain the fact that he heartily supported the Canadian trade 
agreement the other day, when it was so violently contended on 
his side of the House that if it was enacted into law it would 
reduce the price of wheat? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Indiana is seeking to con- 
fuse me—— 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
gentleman to explain. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is seeking to confuse me, because 
I supported the Canadian reciprocity bill. I did it without any 
fear. The gentleman from Indiana did it, shaking in his boots. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I beg the gentleman's pardon. I did 
not shake. I openly supported it. But will the gentleman 
explain his position 

Mr. MANN. I will not discuss the Canadian reciprocity bill 
at this time. If I had chosen to discuss it, I would have dis- 
cussed it before. 2 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman evidently then was 
afraid to discuss it. 

Mr. MANN. No one who knows me believes that I am afraid 
of anything, much less the gentleman from Indiana. [Laughter.] 
I am not at all surprised that my friend from Indiana, who 
trembled when he cast his vote on the reciprocity bill, is seek- 
ing now to divert the attention of the House from this bill. 
The Canadian reciprocity bill was not ideal, even in my judg- 
ment, but it was as a rose compared with a worm, when you 
compare it to this bill. 8 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If the gentleman will yield for a state- 
ment, my only purpose in interrupting the gentleman from 
Illinois is simply to get him to square himself before the 
House. [Laughter] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Indiana is very desirous of 
upholding my standing in the House. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am not sure but that it needs it. 

Mr. MANN. Some time I may call on the gentleman, but I 
am afraid not. I think, Mr. Chairman, I could easily differenti- 
ate between this bill and the Canadian reciprocity bill; but if 
I can not, the Canadian reciprocity bill was not extremely bad, 
and this bill certainly is. The reciprocity bill at least en- 
deavored to admit the raw material free and levied a tariff on 
the finished product. You propose to put a tariff on the raw 
material and admit the finished product free. Where will you 
find the philosophy of that in any utterance of the great men 
of your party? I have heard that side of the House discuss 
the question that the raw material was entitled to the same 
protection as the finished product. I am going to wait through 
this debate and watch the gentlemen squirm and wriggle on 
that side of the House seeking to square themselves with their 
consciences, proposing to put a tariff on the raw material and 
admitting the finished product free, in the interest of the labor 
of the country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Argentina exported 2,555,000 bushels of oats last year, If 
that had been made into oatmeal, it would have come in free 
of duty, if manufactured in Argentina, but if brought in as oats, 
it would pay 10 cents a bushel duty. Do you believe in that? 
Argentina exported 104,000,000 bushels of corn. If ground in 
any way in Argentinn and the labor performed there, it would 
come in free of duty, but if brought in as corn, it pays a duty, 
I believe, of 10 cents a bushel. 

You propose to admit free of duty all prepared cereal foods. 
I will give a bright new dollar to the man who can tell me 
what prepared cereal foods are. There is a chance for you to 
add to your salary. [Laughter.] What is prepared cereal 
food? Does anyone know? We know that shredded-wheat 
biscuit is prepared cereal food, or at least we believe it. We 
believe that Grape Nuts is a prepared cereal food, and so is 
Egg-o-See; but is macaroni a prepared cereal food? 

It is made very much in the same way and out of the same 
material as shredded-wheat biscuit, and yet we collected duties 
last year of over a million dollars on macaroni and vermicelli. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama, Are they pre- 
pared cereal foods? What is this prepared cereal food”? Is 
it a cereal prepared in some way, and if so, does not it include 
bread, specifically mentioned, and every other thing of that 
kind? What is bread but prepared cereal food? 

You propose to admit all prepared cereal foods free of duty 
and leaye the tariff on material from which they are manufac- 
tured. 

- Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 


No; I am simply trying to get the 


We understand the gentleman 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. In the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, is distilled rye and distilled corn a pre- 
pared cereal food? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman had asked me 
whether the products that go with the articles which he men- 
tioned were cereal foods I should haye referred him to the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [laughter], who ought 
to be, and probably is, well posted on prepared cereal drinks, 
coming from the State he does. 

Mr, JAMES. I will say to the gentleman that no Kentuckian 
who is familiar with Kentucky whisky ever called it a “cereal 
food.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, with regard to that I can not 
agree with my friend from Kentucky, because I haye seen many 
Kentuckians who called it both food and drink. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. But not a “cereal food.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the ob- 
servation that those individuals labored under that delusion 
who went to Peoria, III., for supplies and did not think long 
about anything after it. [laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I will admit that the Kentucky beverage has 
some advantages over doctored neutral spirits as they are made 
in Peoria. Now, Mr. Chairman, the bill proposes to admit bis- 
cuit, wafers, and similar articles not sweetened. 

What does this cover? Does At cover those articles if they 
have raisins added to them or nuts added to them? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is sweetening. 

Mr. MANN. Raisins are not sweetening. Does it cover 
articles if they have nuts added to them? There is a special 
tariff, I think, now upon these articles that have fancy addi- 
tions. Does this provision propose to admit free of duty every 
kind of a wafer and biscuit which is not sweetened, no matter 
what else is added? That is what it says. Is that the inten- 
tion? Can anyone tell? Does anybody know? Did the Demo- 
cratic caucus pass a resolution covering the question? 

Mr. STANLEY, Mr. Chairman, did the gentleman seriously 
ever see any kind of wafer or biscuit or other food of that kind 
with raisins and nuts in it that was not swectened? 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mother made them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STANLEY. Mother never made the gentleman any such 
stuff as that. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is clear out of the world. 
He is not familiar with the trade. Under this provision of the 
bill there will be brought into the country, if it becomes a law, 
biscuits and wafers with nuts and other articles in them by the 
millions of pounds, if the balance or the cost of trade justify 
this, as it may; but does anyone know what it covers? Can 
anyone tell? j ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, just a word more, because I have talked 
longer than I had intended to, [Cries of “Go ahead!“ Well, 
it is partly out of regard to the gentlemen who hear me, who 
I hope will want to hear me again, and partly out of regard to 
myself and my conscience. 

Mr. KENDALL. You are making us very dissatisfied with the 
bill, but go on. 

Mr. MANN. One amusing thing in the bill is this—I sup- 
pose it is hypercritical on my part to notice it: The bill pro- 
poses to make fencing posts free of duty. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is all right. 

Mr. MANN. No; fence posts are now free of duty. I assume 
that when a provision is put in a bill it is put there to mean 
something. Fence posts of wood are now free of duty. What 
do they intend to cover by fencing posts? Is that the same 
kind of a post? If it is a fence post, what is the object of put- 
ting it in this bill, for it is already in the law? Fence posts 
of wood are now free of duty under the Payne law. Is this 
for the purpose of admitting iron fencing posts, or fencing 
swords, or something of that sort? 

Mr. CANNON. Or cement. 

Mr. MANN. Or cement or conerete? What is the distinc- 
tion between fence posts and fencing posts on the Democratic 
side? So much for that. 

The bill proposes to admit all kinds of lumber free of duty. 
I voted for the amendment known as the free-lumber amend- 
ment. I do not remember exactly what it covered when it 
was before the House on the passage of the Payne bill. I have 
no great fear of the effect of free lumber; but this is perfectly 
patent: The proposition to admit free from Canada all kinds 
of lumber, rough and dressed, leaving to the Canadian Prov- 
inces the right to retain their restrictions en the exportation of 
Crown-land timber will, in effect, transfer to Canada the 
manufacture of all lumber which comes from there into the 
dressed material. The Canadian Provinces, under the terms 
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of this bill, have the power to write into every license which 

they grant the provision that the lumber cut on that public 
land shall be manufactured into dressed lumber in Canada. 
They now have the provision that it shall be manufactured in 
Canada. The Province of Ontario, the Province of Quebec, 

and the Dominion for the Northwest Provinces have the pro- 
vision now that that lumber shall be manufactured in Can- 
ada. 

If manufactured into rough lumber of any kind, it complies 
with the requirements of the license, but under this bill, if it 
becomes a law, we admit without restrictions all dressed lumber 
coming from Canada, and the Canadian Provinces, if they are 
wise, and they are not lacking in wisdom over the line, will 
provide that all the timber cut upon the Crown lands shall be 
fully manufactured in Canada. We could obtain the pro- 
vision of free dressed lumber and do away with this require- 
ment of the license if we put into this bill a provision in refer- 
ence to lumber similar to the one included in the reciprocity 
bill relating to print paper and pulp. There it is provided that 
the Canadian people shall not enjoy the benefits of freedom of 
trade on Crown land products unless they remove all their re- 
Strictions on the exportation of the raw material. When our 
Democratic friends took the bill which was prepared on this 
side, they included some provision to guard the agreement; 
when they prepared a bill themselves, they forgot all that and 
absolutely turned over to the Canadian Previnces the control 
of the dressed lumber coming from there. 

Mr. Chairman, but a word more. I have been schooled in 
that philosophy which believes it were better to give employ- 
ment to Jabor at home than abroad; which believes it is better 
to do a favor for your neighbor than for a distant stranger; 
which believes that whenever we manufacture an article in this 
country and the labor is employed here that that labor in the 
circuit which moves around gives employment to some one else 
by consuming the article which labor produces. I believe it 
were wiser to continue the policy which has built up our 
country instead of now proposing to increase the revenues by 
lowering the rate. of duty and increasing the importations. I 
believe it better to manufacture the articles here which we 
can make and consume here rather than to send our money 
abroad in distant lands in order to employ their labor which 
eonsumes their agricultural products. [Loud and continued 


applause. ] 
Eæports from Argentina of commodities specified during the calendar 
a year 1910. 
Original figures. | 1 United States equiva- 
Unit of Unit of 
quantity, | Quantity. | 7P tit, s Quantity. 


245, 266,825 
-| 8, 441, 336 
75, 101, 661 


2 540, 715, 242 
2 18, 609, 769 
165, 122 


1Dutlable. 2 Free. 
Over 806,000,000 pounds (403,000 tons) of meats. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that I have 
only 30 minutes for the discussion of the pending bill I will ask 
that I be permitted to continue for that length of time without 
interruption. This House has recently passed a bill carrying 
into effect the reciprocal trade agreement entered intc between 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada. Now, we 
are going to consider and pass a bill placing a large number of 
items of everyday use on the free list, in order that we may 
do justice to the consumer and remove the objections of the 
farmer to the reciprocity treaty. 

There are none more worthy of our careful consideration 
than that great body of agriculturists, who not only produce 
the wealth of the country, but who at all times have been the 
Nation’s surest protection in time of peril. We could not af- 
ford to pass any legislation that even in the slightest degree 
would work an injury to the farming interests. I represent 
a large agricultural district, whose farmers are intelligent, in- 
dustrious, progressive, and suecessful, and we in our district 
have long since learned that the success of the farmer means 
the success of the merchant, the success of the manufacturer, 
the banker, the laborer, and the mechanic. 

Mr. Chairman, the reciprocity agreement entered into be- 
tween the United States and Canada did not entirely meet the 
wishes of the President, nor, in fact, the wishes of a single 
Member of the House. We must remember, however, that in 
the negotiation of reciprocity treaties there are always two 
countries to the agreement, and that it is impossible for either 
country to secure from the other all the concessions it desires. 
If it could have been done without defeating the treaty I 
would haye been glad to have seen it amended in several par- 
ticulars, but we had to accept it as it was or not at all. 

This acceptance, however, does not prevent us from passing 
other legislation which will remove some of the objections, so 
far as the interest of our people are concerned, and to that end 
a Democratic caucus of the House has agreed to pass the bill 
now under consideration, which will remove many of the ob- 
jections and, in my judgment, will do justice to and com- 
pletely satisfy the farming interests of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I never believed at any time, nor do I believe 
now, that the passage of the reciprocity treaty will lower the 
price of a single farm product; neither do I believe it will re- 
duce the cost of living to any noticeable extent. After five 
days’ debate on the bill I doubt if there is a single Member of 
the House who will now stand on the floor and contend for a 
moment that a tariff on wheat, corn, oats, barley, and all other 
farm products we produce in greater quantities than we con- 
sume will in any way affect the price. It has been conclu- 
sively shown that prices of farm products are fixed by the 
price our surplus brings in the open markets of the world, and 
that a tariff on all such products is a delusion and a snare. 
Tf our farmers did not produce as much as we consume, then 
a tariff would add to the price, but statistics show that we ex- 
port annually millions of dollars worth of all kinds of farm 
products, and it is further shown that our production is rap- 
idly increasing. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that a tariff was placed on 
farm products for the purpose of misleading and deceiving the 
farmer; for the purpose of making him believe he is getting 
some benefit from protection, while at the same time he is be- 
ing robbed annually by the protected industries of millions of 
dollars on the things he must buy. I stand here to-day repre- 
senting a large number of farmers, and protest against the 
continuance of a system that gives to him no benefit whateyer, 
but compels him to pay tribute to the vicious villainy of com- 
mercial yampires whose hearts are as hard as stone and whose 
milk of human kindness is more bitter than gall. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not at this time want to discuss reci- 
procity; but, as the bill under consideration is a companion 
bill, I want to make a few obseryations in relation to our 
trade with Canada. Statistics gathered by the Bureau of 
Commerce and Labor, which ean not be denied, show that dur- 
ing the past five years wheat in Canada has sold for a little 
higher price, on an average, than it has in the United States, 
and during the years mentioned we have exported into Canada 
4,365,988 bushels of wheat, for which they paid us $4,442,307. 
It is also shown that practically all farm products are higher 
in Canada than the same products are in the United States. In 
the five years mentioned we sold to Canada 36,499,370 bushels 
of corn, valued at $21,704,373. In the same years we sold them 
2,086,001 bushels of oats and 234,814 bushels of rye. We sold 
them, during the same period, corn meal and wheat flour 
amounting to $1,776,761. We sold them, during the past five 
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years, horses for which they paid us $14,172,075; cattle, 
$1,578,179; meat and dairy products, $17,011,017; hay, $607,432. 
We are shipping large quantities of butter, eggs, and cheese 
and all kinds of farm products into Canada each year, where 
the price is higher than it is in the United States. During the 
past five years we have sold to Canada our products amounting 
to the enormous sum of $886,417,376, while we have bought of 
Canada only $393,913,673, leaving a balance of trade in our 
favor of nearly $500,000,000. 

In view of these facts, is not Canada a good country for us 
to trade with, and what fear should the American farmer have 
from such competition? It is not contended that the Canadian 
farmer can produce any product in competition with the Ameri- 
can farmer except wheat, and that contention fades away in 
the light of the facts. It is argued that Canadian land is 
cheaper than American land and that the yield of wheat per 
acre is greater. I will admit that Canadian land is cheaper 
and always will be, and that the yield of wheat the first three 
years is a little greater per acre than it is in the United States, 
but it must be remembered that after the third or fourth crop 
the yield is less per acre in Canada than it is in the States, 
due to the fact that three or four crops is all you ean raise 
until the land is impoverished to such an extent that it is no 
longer productive. 

On account of the extreme cold weather and the long winters 
the Canadian farmer can not rotate his crops as we do in the 
States. He can not grow clover and turn it under and by so 
doing build up his land and prepare it for another crop of 
wheat. On account of the climate he is unable to raise corn 
with which to fatten cattle and hogs, and therefore has no way 
of keeping up his land to a high degree of productiveness. The 
fact is, the Canadian farmer buys a piece of land and farms it 
for about five years and then sells it to some one who does not 
understand the conditions, and he goes out in new territory and 
buys Jand that has neyer been broken. Finally Canadian land 
will all be under cultivation, and then for the reasons I have 
stated none of it will produce as much wheat as land in the 
United States, 

Mr. Chairman, the present tariff on wheat is supposed to be 
25 cents a bushel, but the fact is it is less than 1 cent a bushel. 
For 14 years under the Dingley law and now under the Payne 
Jaw the American miller can buy all the Canadian wheat he 
wants and grind it into flour for export trade and then draw 
back from the Government 99 per cent of the duty paid. Under 
the present law he pays a duty of 25 cents a bushel on every 
bushel of wheat imported from Canada, but when he grinds it 
into flour for export trade he draws back 99 per cent of the 25 
cents on each bushel, leaving only one-quarter of 1 cent a bushel 
tariff on Canadian wheat. Therefore as the law now stands 
the American farmer has a protection of only one-fourth of 1 
cent a bushel on wheat. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of these facts, I contend, sir, that the 
American farmer has no fear of Canadian competition or the 
competition of any other country on the face of the earth, so 
far as the production of his products are concerned, but he 
does object, and he has the right to object to the fact that he 
has always sold his product on a free-trade market in open com- 
petition with the world, and at the same time had to buy his 
farm implements, wire fencing, lumber to build his house and 
barn, harness, boots and shoes, clothing, and, in fact, every- 
thing he had to have on a protected market, and has been 
forced to pay exorbitant and unreasonable prices. 

I agree with the farmer that it will do no good, that it will 
not reduce the cost of living to put wheat on the free list and 
then continue a duty on flour for the benefit of the Milling 
Trust. The people do not eat wheat, they eat flour, and if you 
want to reduce the cost of living put flour on the free list, and 
that is what is done in the bill now under consideration. I 
agree with the farmer that it will do no good to put live stock 
on the free list and then continue a duty on meats for the 
benefit of the Meat Trust, The people do not eat live stock, they 
eat “dead stock,“ and if you want to reduce the cost of living 
put meats on the free list, and that is what is done in the bill 
now under consideration. I agree with the farmer that it is 
unfair to compel him to pay more for his agricultural imple- 
ments and farm machinery than his competitors in foreign 
countries pay. You go over in the wheat fields of Japan to-day 
and there you will see the self-binder winding its way through 
the golden fields of grain, and on examination and inquiry you 
will find that it is an American-made self-binder, and that it is 
sold to the farmer in Japan for less money than an American 
farmer can buy it at the factory where it is made. It is an 
undisputed fact that you can go in any country in the world 
and buy agricultural implements, binders, reapers, mowers, 
plows, harrows, and so forth, for less money than they are sold 


here in the United States where they are made. And the same 
thing is true of practically everything the farmer has to buy. 

Mr. Chairman, we on this side of the House have contended 
for years that a high protective tariff was the worst form of 
special privilege, but when we have done so you gentlemen on 
that side of the House have charged us with trying to array 
labor against capital, with destroying the motive power behind 
the wheels of industry, and removing the foundation stone of 
American progress. You have held a majority in this House 
for 16 years, and have allowed this system to continue, first, 
under the McKinley bill, then under the Dingley bill, and now 
under the Payne bill, until it has distorted the functions of a 
free Government into tools of greed and vehicles of oppression. 
fAppliuse.] What has been the result of your system? Why, 
as a result, the wealth of the country has been concentrated into 
the hands of a few people. It is enough to alarm us when we 
know that less than 4,000 men now own over 85 per cent of all 
the wealth of the United States, while each one of the balance 
of our 91,000,000 of people own on an average of less than $500 
in property. It is not denied that 51 men now own one thirty- 
fifth of all our wealth, and these 51 men have had much to do 
with the legislation of the country during the past 15 years, 
As a result of your system we see the Woolen Trust extorting 
from the American people oyer $100,000,000 each year in excess 
of what would be a fair profit on woolen goods, and a large part 
of this comes out of the pockets of the farmers and a still 
larger part out of the pockets of the laboring people working 
in the mills and the factories of the country. As a result of 
your system we see the Cotton Trust charging the people over 
$90,000,000 each year more for their manufactured cotton goods 
than should be charged, and a large part of this robbery comes 
out of the pockets of the poor working girls and women behind 
the counters and in the sweat shops and factories of the United 
States. As a result of your system we see the Steel Trust 
wrongfully taking from the people over $150,000,000 each year 
more than they should take on steel products and paying to 
their stockholders large dividends on their watered stock. And 
these are the people who are now trying to make tle farmer 
believe that he is going to be ruined if he refuses to stand for 
a continuance of protection—that kind of protection that has 
made millions for the Steel Trust, the Woolen Trust, and the 
Cotton Trust, but never added one dollar to the price of a single 
farm product. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, the present system of protection is the 
worst form of special privilege, and enables its beneficiaries to 
build up colossal fortunés wrongfully taken from the people. 
It is nothing short of an outrage, and in the name of right, 
justice, and fair dealing I protest against it. So far as the 
tariff is concerned, I contend that the farmer has never as yet 
had a square deal; but this Democratic House is determined to 
foreyer put to an end the discrimination against him and give 
to all the people some relief from the burdens heaped upon 
them by the Payne-Aldrich bill by passing the bill now under 
consideration, Which places many items of everyday use on the 
free list. I will insert a copy of the bill in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks on the subject: 


A bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural implements, 
cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, 
meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, 
and other articles. 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the day following the ssage 
of this act the following articles shall be exempt from duty when im- 
ported Into the United States: 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing 
machines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts and all other 
agricultural implements of any kind and description, whether specifi- 
cally 8 herein or not, whether in whole or In parts, including 
repair parts. 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, or 
coverings, suitable for covering and baling cotton, composed in whole 
or in part of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zea- 
land tow, Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other 
materials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps and bags 
or sacks composed wholly or in part of jute or burlaps or other mate; 
rial suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products. 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, punched or 
not punched, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, 
coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or with- 
out buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity; 
and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. 

Grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather, band, nd, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made WHOUY: or In chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddles, and saddlery 
in sets or In parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms sultable for conversion into manufactured articles. - 

Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, including wire staples. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds and lard 
substitutes ; and sausage and sausage meats. 
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Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, bran 
middlings, and other offals of grain, oatmeal and rolled oats, and all 
prepa cereal foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar articles 
not swectened. 

Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, round timber used for spars or in 
building 3 shingles, laths, fen: posts, sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except boards, planks, deals, 
and other lumber, of lignum-vyite, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods. 

Sewing machines, and all parts thereof. 

Salt, whether in bulk or In bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill when enacted into law will not only 
do justice to the farmer, but will bring no small amount of 
relief to those living in the towns and cities of the country. 

By taking the tariff off of flour, meats, oatmeal, rolled oats, 
cereal foods, salt, boots, shoes, and sewing machines will most 
certainly reduce the cost of living in the towns and cities to 
some extent, while placing on the free list all kinds of farm- 
ing implements, binders, mowers, reapers, harrows, hedders, 
harvesters, horserakes, planters, cultivators, threshing ma- 
chines, farm wagons, plows, wire fencing, wire ropes, staples, 
belting leather, harness, saddles, saddlery, boots, shoes, sewing 
machines, salt, and all kinds of luniber, both rough and dressed, 
will without question save the farmers of the country millions 
of dollars annually. 

One of the most important items of this bill is lumber. Every 
citizen, and especially the farmers, know the effect the tariff on 
Inmber and the organization of the Lumber Trust has had on 
prices they are compelled to pay. Al grades of lumber have 
adyanced with leaps and bounds, until the man of limited means 
finds it impossible to build for himself a home. It has been 
charged and nowhere denied that the Lumber Trust, operating 
under a gentleman’s agreement, is yielding a profit of over 200 
per cent. A glance at the summer and winter homes of the 
“lumber kings” in the aristocratic resorts of the country will 
verify this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not only in favor of taking the tariff off 
of lumber, but I am also in favor of an antitrust law that will 
wipe out of existence the Lumber Trust, to the end that we 
may have a few less palaces on the hill and more humble homes 
in the valley. [Applause.] I was not surprised at my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. ForpNex], the apostle of high protection, 
defending the Lumber Trust and opposing tariff revision. His 
defense, however, of a protective tariff was just about as satis- 

-factory as the explanation of a colored gentleman who met a 
bear in the woods. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DIFENDERFER] tells a story of a negro whose name was Rastus 
and who was out in the woods picking huckleberries, and when 
his bucket was filled he turned around to start for home, when 
he saw in front of him a big bear on his hind legs, growling 
and walking toward him. Rastus said that he thought the 
only way to save his life was to get out of there, so he sat his 
bucket down and ran as fast as he could, and after he had 
gotten away a short distance he looked back and saw the bear 
eating the huckleberries and concluded while he had lost his 
berries he at least had saved his life, but later, as he ran on, he 
looked back again and saw the bear coming after him. He ran 
faster and faster, but finally saw the bear was going to over- 
take him. He then discovered in front of him a large pond of 
ice, and he concluded he could run better on the ice than the 
bear could, so he started in that direction. “ Yes,’ said one 
of his listeners, but who ever heard tell of ice in huckleberry 
time?” Rastus answered by saying, “ Great Heavens; he run 
me till after Christmas.” [Laughter and applause.] So the 
argument of my friend from Michigan was just about as con- 
vineing, just about as plausible as the story told by Rastus. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not only going to pass this bill putting 
lumber on the free list and the other items enumerated in the 
bill, but we are going to take up other schedules and reyise 
them downward. We are going to take up the woolen schedule 
and revise it downward and save the people the $100,000,000 
that is now being wrongfully taken from them on manufactured 
woolen goods. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ADATR. I decline to yield at this time. We are going to 
take up the cotton schedule and revise it downward and save 
the people oyer $90,000,000 each year on cotton goods. We are 
going to fake up other schedules and revise them downward in 
conformity with Democratic ideas and in accordance with Demo- 
cratic promises made during the last campaign. My friends, 
the last election was fought out on the tariff issue, and the 
people spoke at the ballot box in no uncertain tones. ‘They 
commissioned us to revise the tariff, and we are going to dis- 
charge that duty by keeping every promise and pledge made 
to them in the campaign of 1910. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill comes up under the five-minute 
rule we will see the same performance we saw in this House 


last Friday, when another bill was open for amendment. You 
will remember how the enemies of that bill tried to kill It by 
offering amendments, and the same thing will occur when this 
bill is read under the five-minute rule. The gentlemen on that 
side of the House will offer all kinds of amendments proposing 
to put other items on the free list for the benefit of the people, 
when their real purpose will be to defeat the bill. Yeu will see 
them shedding tears in their anxiety to procnre greater relief 
for the farmer, the laborer, and the down-trodden people in 
general. But, my friends, we must remember that their real 
purpose is to kill the bill and that it is the duty of every Mem- 
ber of the House who wants to sce this bill become a law to 
vote down every amendment offered. How much faith would 
you have in the sincerity of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL] if he should offer an amendment proposing to 
put some additional item on the free list? How much faith 
would you haye in the sincerity of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan IMr. ForpNery] if he should offer an amendment proposing 
to add something else to the free list? How much faith would 
you have in the sincerity of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] if he should propose an amendment placing an addi- 
tional item on the free list? Ah, my friends, when the time 
comes you will see these gentlemen offering amendments for 
the purpose of defeating the bill, but not for the purpose of 
giving the people relief. We know it will pass the House, and 
we have reason to believe, and do believe, that if left in its 
present form it will pass the Senate and be signed by the 
President. Therefore it is the duty of every friend of this bill 
to vote down all amendments offered. 

Mr. Chairman, we on this side of the House have been com- 
missioned by the people to revise the tariff, and we are going 
to revise it downward. We are going to revise it in our own 
way and in our own time, so far as the House is concerned, and 
if the people of this country do not get the relief they voted 
for at the ballot box Jast November it will not be the fault of 
the House, but the responsibility will rest on the Senate and 
the President. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I shall endeayor not to 
abuse the confidence of my friend, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, nor the patience of the committee. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, nor do I feel that the 
weight of responsibility for maintaining the Democratie faith 
and the spread of the Democratic propaganda rests entirely on 
my shoulders. However, as an old-fashioned, straight Demo- 
erat, without any prefixes, suffixes, affixes, frills, flounces, fur- 
belows, conditions, or qualifications [laughter], I desire to 
declare my allegiance to the plan mapped out by the great 
Democrats who are in charge of affairs in this House at this 
ae and briefly state the reasons for my faith and course of 
action. 

It would seem as though it was intended when I prepared my 
brief speech, as a little observation of the order of the speak- 
ers as we are introduced in alphabetical order will suggest— 
ADAIR, ADAMSON, AIKEN of South Carolina, and so forth, on the 
roll—that each Democrat in turn would address the House, not 
for the purpose of making votes in this House, but for the pur- 
pose of stating our position in correcting abuses under Repub- 
lican domination, what the Democratic doctrine is, and the char- 
acter of Democratie rule when it shall come into complete con- 
trol of the Government. I, of course, did not hope that we would 
receive any votes on that side or convert anybody. It is 
impossible. 


Ephraim is joined to his idols. Let him alone, that he may be given 
ores to on of heart and reprobacy of mind, to believe a lie and 


What we are concerned about is securing some votes at the 
other end of the Capitol and securing the approval of a Presi- 
dent who has slighted and ignored one opportunity to heed the 
admonitions of the people. We want to see if he will heed the 
last thundering admonition which they gave him last Novem- 
ber, or wait for the eternal and final downfall of himself and 
his party at the next election. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

But I had not heard nor had the advantage of the last bril- 
liant performance of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
when this program was mapped out. That versatile gentle- 
man has given us an additional treat, new and improyed 
stunts, sarcastic punctures, a great variety of criticisms, that 
would fill with dismay less stalwart hearts than those which 
animate the Democratie majority in this House. I confess I 
trembled in my boots and was a little rattled when I saw him, 
by punch after punch, make imaginary holes in the armor of 
Democracy, and innocently I went and asked Mr. Chairman 
UNDERWOOD if he would not better call a caucus and call this 
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thing off. [Laughter.] But he showed wondrous coolness, 
He did not appear alarmed at all, nor agitated about it, and he 
advised that we just go ahead and make the speeches, and if 
the Democratic caucus called it off afterwards I would not be 
responsible, because I did not know what the gentleman from 
IIlinois was going to say; that is, I did not know he was going 
to say all of it at this time in this way. 

But I want to advise you Democrats who have been so 
severely pounded, whose doctrines have been so severely riddled 
and punctured, that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
is the most skillful special pleader who has been in this House 
within my knowledge, and no doubt would make the most suc- 
cessful defender of criminals that the criminal annals of our 
courts have ever known. Watch the success with which he 
parries all attacks upon the Republican Party. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, we do not expect the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] to approve our work or praise our 
bill. In fact, he relieved my alarm to a considerable extent 
when he said he did not desire either praise or censure from 
this side of the House. He wears the seven bull hides of Ajax, 
Ile is invulnerable to either criticism or praise when it comes 
from the right side of the House. All he wants is the servile 
following of the gentlemen on the other side, and I am firmly 
convinced that if the Democratic caucus should approve a bill 
that should come in here specifically approving that which their 
conduct has always approved, the Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount, the gentleman could pick flaws in them, 
and gentlemen on the other side would vote with him and 
against the bill. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic 
side.] 

There is one fundamental error or willful misstatement con- 
stantly repeated and urged in the utterances of all Republicans 
of whatever brand, and that is that an honest Democratic revision 
downward of the tariff would cause a reduction of revenue, 
which they say we can not afford to make. 

One distinguished Republican reformer, a self-proclaimed 
„progressive,“ lately made the elaborate argument that it was 
not proper to attempt a revision of the tariff until after the 
adoption of the income-tax amendment, in order that a hundred 
millions of revenue should first be provided by the income. tax 
before it would be possible to spare the revenue lost by a down- 
ward revision of the tariff. I am constrained to believe that 
that man knows better; that he would really like to revise the 
tariff! downward on the things he wants to buy and leave the 
prohibitive duties barring competition from all articles that he 
and his people wish to sell. That is the same disease that 
afflicts all protectionists, They do not wish to use the taxing 
power for the legitimate purposes intended by the Constitu- 
tion—the raising of reyenue. They wish to convert it into an 
instrument for personal profit, a weapon by which they can pre- 
vent competition while they hold up and exploit their fellow 
countrymen ad libitum, diverting legitimate revenue from the 
Treasury to flow in enlarged volume and everlasting current 
of graft into their own pockets. I earnestly favor the income 
tax myself, but I am not willing to postpone tariff legislation 
to wait for that. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In that interview the distinguished Senator, for he was such, 
selected sugar to illustrate his argument. Of course sugar is a 
recognized revenue producer and doubtless always will be, but 
the schedule is so viciously arranged as to Make the people pay 
the Sugar Trust many times more than they pay into the 
Treasury. If the differential on refined sugar, which benefits 
nobody but the Sugar Trust, were removed or reduced 75 per 
cent and the duty on raw sugar reduced 25 or 50 per cent, the 
reduced price would enable the people to use more sugar, In- 
creased consumption would prevent diminution of the revenue, 
though the graft of the Sugar Trust would be largely curtailed, 
to the joy and benefit of the people. 

That Senator’s proposition is as bad as the President's sub- 
terfuge to secure delay or defeat of tariff revision by waiting 
for information from a protective-tarif board which was not 
charged or expected to learn or report a scintilla of informa- 
tfon to aid in an honest revision of the tariff, but, on the con- 
trary, was designed for the purpose of delay and to report 
heresies to frustrate such revision. The Democrats know how 
to revise the tariff. What they need is power to pass their 
bills through the Senate and run the gauntlet of Executive dis- 
approval. If the prohibitive duties in the main schedules— 
woolen, cotton, chemical, and metal—were reduced only to the 
point of competition without going down even as low as the 
best reyenue-raising rates, imports would rapidly increase, ex- 
change of business between our people and the people of other 
countries would swell both imports and exports, and the Treas- 
ury would overflow with revenue. 


Everyone who knows anything knows that prohibitive duties 
exclude imports, and, of course, exclude receipts from the 
Treasury, and from such protected articles no money comes 
into the Treasury, and that these prohibitive duties serve as 
barriers to prevent the incoming of competitive articles from 
foreign lands, thereby compelling our home people to pay what- 
ever prices domestic manufacturers see proper to charge for their 
articles produced at home. Of course the price charged may 
8 the aggregate of the cost of production and the 

uty. 

An abundant revenue having been supplied by reducing pro- 
hibitive rates to the competitive point, the Government could 
afford to dispense with the duty on a few articles of general 
use and prime necessity or place the duty so low as not to 
“grind the face of the poor.“ A large free list, however, is not 
a cardinal Democratic doctrine. It is a favorite of protection- 
ists, and is not only a valuable handmaiden of protection, but 
is the inseparable concomitant of protection. In other words, 
protection robbery does not reach its highest altitudes of 
monstrosity and obliquity until it can widen the range of its 
profits by selling its products at the highest possible prices and 
securing its raw materials as cheaply as possible or absolutely 
free. The doctrine actuates all protectionists, in whatever sec- 
tion of the country, of whatever brand or type. The Democratic 
doctrines and policy as to taxation are not to be gauged or judged 
by this bill alone. I shall heartily support the pending bill as 
only a piece or part of the Democratic scheme, other parts of 
which are to follow in due order. 

The existing Payne-Aldrich-Reed Smoot tariff bill and the 
Canadian reciprocity pact which has already passed the House 
and is now happy on its smooth and peaceful way through the 
other branch of Congress, make ample provision for all manu- 
facturers, not only to extend their markets for the sale of their 
products into Canada, but also to secure either free or at re- 
duced rates from Canada all raw materials which they need 
in their business. Now, as a companion piece and balance 
wheel to that legislation it is proposed to place upon the free 
list a few things the transfer of which to the free list is sup- 
ported by two arguments. One is they are articles of general 
use and prime necessity, the comparatively inconsiderable reve- 
nue from which the Treasury will be able to dispense with by 
raising a corresponding amount of reyenue in some other way. 
The second is they are the raw materials which the farmer 
needs to produce and prepare his crops for market. Oh, it is 
claimed, farm implements and bagging and ties, and so forth, 
are not raw materials. They are the material essentials and 
indispensable elements which the farmer must haye and use in 
the manifacture of crops and their preparation for sale. They 
fire just as raw to him as thousands of other things are which 
are the finished products of other producers, but are claimed by 
manufacturers to be raw materials to them. Everything that 
the manufacturers use, no matter from what source derived nor 
how much labor and expense are involved in production, they 
consider as raw material to use in their manufacturing busi- 
ness, except cotton-mill machinery, on which eastern mills keep 
a prohibitive duty to discourage and hinder the building of 
competing mills in the South. Likewise everything that the 
farmer uses—guano, plows, wagons, horses, mules, bagging, 
ties, clothing, shoes, the wages he pays for labor—all are raw 
material to him. He uses them all, and as the finished produet 
of them he offers his crops for sale on the market, and if there 
is any rational line of distinction between the finished products 
and raw materials, the farmer is as much entitled to have that 
line located in the right place as the manufacturer has. But 
the truth is there is not in law, politics, reason, rectitude, nor 
religion any such line. 

If there is to be any doctrine based upon an imaginary line 
between finished product and raw material it should be that 
whenever the finished product is on the free list or bears a low 
rate of duty the raw materials entering into it should also be 
on the free list or also bear a low rate of duty. The only 
rational doctrine on the subject consonant with the Constitu- 
tion and consonant with honesty and fairness is that duties 
should be fairly and honestly laid for governmental purposes 
only, sufficient to raise revenue to support the Government 
honestly and economically administered, bearing most heavily 
upon luxuries, more liglitly upon necessaries, and not at all 
upon those few articles of general use and prime necessity 
with the revenues from which the Treasury may be able to 
dispense. 

The argument for a line of demarcation between ray ma- 
terial and finished product always offered by protectionists, 
and, strangely enough, often concurred in by people who oppose 
protection, is that if the manufacturers ean buy their raw 
material cheaply they can sell the finished product more 
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cheaply. Of course that is axiomatic, but will they, and do 
they? Have they ever done so? The truth is, they take all 
that trade conditions will bear, and conscience does not hurt 
them because conditions are artificial and produced by unjust 
ond partisan laws. Buying cheaply does not prevent them 
from selling for as high a price as their wares will command. 
It simply broadens the zone of their profits. It enables them 
to graft in both directions, to rob those to whom they sell and 
those from whom they buy, and they never fail to do what the 
law permits them to do for their own protit. 

This doctrine received its most signal if not its initial empha- 
sis from an effort to conyert to the Democratic Party the pro- 
tectionists of the East by changing the creed of the Democratic 
Party to suit the interests of these protectionists and tempting 
their cupidity when appeals to their principles appeared to be 
unavailing. The experiment failed, but forcibly reminded me 
of the words of the Blessed Master about proselyting: 

Ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte; and when he is made, 
ye make him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves. 

It is safer for Democrats to avoid trying to be doctrinaires 
drawing artificial, unorthodox lines of distinction and stick to 
the good old doctrine that all things are subject to taxation 
for the support of the government, and for nothing else; but 
that government should discriminate in arranging rates below 
the best revenue-raising point, so as to treat Inxuries and neces- 
saries properly and wisely, sparingly using the free list for 
the beneficial purpose of helping the people to articles of general 
use and prime necessity. 

The fundamental doctrine seems to be ignored, or never men- 
tioned, to wit: That the proper or best revenue-raising rate 
should be the maximum rate ever to be considered. No duty 
laid above the best revenue-producing rate is levied for any con- 
stitutional purpose, but is levied for thé bald, bare purpose of 
prohibiting competition and protecting domestice favorites in 
robbing their fellow men. A Democratic tariff system, con- 
structed upon proper Democratic principles, would contain no 
rate higher than was adjudged to be the best revenue-producing 
rate, and the range would be from that down to nothing. 

It would be Utopian, however, to hope to adopt such a sys- 
tem during the present Congress, and the people ought not to 
be deluded into anticipating any such result. Statesmen and 
newspapers have not been careful to advise the public of the 
true situation, that the Democrats control only one House of 
Congress, The Republicans haye the Senate, and all the Repub- 
licans in that body, though differing in detail as to the items they 
want protected and what they want on the free list, are every 
one protectionists and every one of them would vote against an 
ideal Democratic tariff bill. It should also be remembered 
that the President is Republican, and that he is pledged to 
sign no bill that interferes with protection. So it is idle for 
the people to hope for a Democratic measure during the pres- 
ent Congress. We may succeed in haying some things put on 
the free list. We may succeed in reducing some of the greatest 
enormities in the rates of the existing law. If we fail to do 
anything, the country will understand, by following the pro- 
ceedings of this House, that the fault shall not lie with us. A 
‘great many in high places, and a great many in this House 
lately in high places, have already suffered bitter disappoint- 
ment from the discovery that this House can do business. Still 
greater surprises await them, “Those who came to scoff may 
yet remain to pray.” While we must proceed with prudence, 
endeavoring in moderation to select those lines of action which 
give promise of some success, we expect that our record will 
make it clear to the country that if relief does not come 
through the present Congress its failure will be due to two 
obstacles to that relief, one at the other end of the Capitol 
and the other at the other end of the Ayenue. Both.of these 
obstacles can be remoyed by the people at the next election, 
and if a complete political revolution is necessary in order to 
secure relief, the people can and will complete the work so well 
done in part last November and come into their own after the 
next election by choosing a majority of Democrats in the Sen- 
ate and a Democratic President. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

“Crark and reform” is a slogan which has placed the Demo- 
crats in control of this House, and the same gonfalon may lead 
the hosts of Democracy to such a signal and glorious victory 
that the people, for the first time in many years, realizing the 
blessings of old-fashioned honesty and Democracy in control, 
may remain awake to perpetuate their own rule, their own 
power, prosperity, and happiness. 

Let not our defeated and demoralized adversaries “mourn as 
those who have no hope.” [Laughter.] There are compensat- 
ing considerations in almost every event or situation. This bill 
will afford my distinguished friends from Michigan and Penn- 
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Sylvania, those two eminent freetraders, Messrs. ForpNey and 
DALZELL and others, consolation for their failure to graft this 
free list on to the reciprocity bill, which they so fondly hoped 
and earnestly tried to do. Yea more, it will reach farther than 
Canada, and give them a world-wide field from which to 
gather all these articles free of duty. 

I admonish them also not to indulge in pessimistic predictions 
about the imaginary wreck and ruin to follow Democratic leg- 
islation. The real friends of the people are at the helm in this 
House, the legitimate successors of those who founded this Gov- 
ernment, and for 60 years conducted it to greatness and glory. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] If after the next election 
they also control the other House and occupy the White House, 
no legitimate business will suffer thereby, no honest industry 
will be injured. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Graft has no vested right. Inequality has no just claim to 
immortality, although tolerated for a long time, able to evade 
justice or even fostered by unjust law. We do not purpose to 
take away what men have accumulated, nor make distribution 
thereof, nor declare a popular dividend from their overgrown 
fortunes. That used to be a favorite stock-in-trade slander. 
It has now become a stale joke, and the people will yet make 
of it “a hiss and a byword.” We do, however, believe that 
fair and honest conditions may be to some extent restored so 
that honesty and industry and merit may have a fair show. 
Instead of fattening a few favorites we may encourage gen- 
eral prosperity, but present favorites will not be ruined nor 
starved. Compelled by competition, they will sell to their 
neighbors as cheaply as to foreigners and strangers, which, 
under protection, they never do; but they will still enjoy 
handsome profits and at the same time control a permanent and 
more agreeable patronage, for neighbors who trade because 
they are pleased and not because under compulsion will prove 
far more valuable customers. Then both the favorites and 
their customers, being able to bring home goods from other 
countries, by reason of reduced import duties, can alike sell all 
their surplus throughout all the world. No longer will business 
stagnate, with factories idle and warehouses bursting with 
goods waiting for impoverished domestic customers to earn 
money enough to buy a few more goods at exorbitant prices. 

Their goods can then go out by every sail, with every breeze, 
and on every steamer to the remotest parts of the earth, to be 
profitably exchanged for the produets of every people and 
every clime, thereby loading returning argosies with a wealth 
of valuable commodities, to mingle again with the products of 
our own people, effecting other profitable exchanges, to the com- 
mon prosperity of all. What we need commercially is to trade 
with all the world. We are able to challenge the whole world 
to competition in all things. We can not, however, trade with 
people who have nothing to sell. They can not buy what we 
have unless they can sell what they produce. “ We can not 
always sell to people from whom we buy nothing,“ was the last 
and wisest remark President McKinley ever made about the 
tariff. It has been far-reaching in its effect. It is equally true 
that we can not buy from other people unless our rates of duty 
are reasonable enough to enable us to bring the goods home 
after we buy them. Our prosperity and glory are in our own 
hands. We Democrats of this House propose to do our duty, 
challenging the other House and the President to do theirs, and 
confidently leaving the result to the people. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL.] 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Chairman, I have felt some reluctance 
in asking time to participate in this debate, as there are many 
others of longer service and more experience who are better 
able to shed light upon this important question, but I justify 
my action in asking the indulgence of the House for a few min- 
utes by the fact that the constituency that I represent, which is 
one of the largest represented upon this floor, is deeply interested 
in the proposed legislation. 

This House has recently passed what is known as the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, and the pending bill is now by some 
called its companion, but is generally known as the farmers’ 
free-list bill. 

The course of the reciprocity bill has probably been the most 
unique in the history of congressional legislation. It originated 
in the White House with a Republican Chief Executive, and 
this extra session of Congress has been called by the President 
for the express and lone purpose of haying it passed by Con- 
gress. It was here opposed by many of the past and present 
leaders of his party upon the floor of the House, and a majority 
of them recorded their votes against it; but it had the indorse- 
ment of a Democratic caucus of this House and its passage was 
strongly urged by the leaders and supported by the votes of 
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almost the entire membership of the Democratic majority. One 
of the questions that to-day agitates the public mind is whether 
the Republican President has gone Democratie or whether the 
Democratic House of Representatives has gone Republican. 

The debate upon the reciprocity bill was interesting and in- 
structive, sometimes surprising, if not amusing. One of its 
surprises was to observe many of the old-time and unregen- 
erated “ stand-pat“ protectionists of eastern manufacturing 
centers, with no farmers in their districts, pleading for its 
defeat, for fear that it may hurt the farmers, while many of the 
ablest and most faithful Representatives in this House from the 
agricultural districts of the South and West, who represent 
farmers and who are more familiar with their conditions, their 
crops, and their markets, have strongly advocated the bill as a 
good thing for their constituents. 

The two chief arguments of the opponents of reciprocity in 
this House and in the press have been, first, that it will lower 
the price of farm products, which I hope is a mistake. The 
other is, that it is an abandonment of the protective policy and 
will destroy the Republican Party. 

Some apprehension has been felt and expressed by the 
farmers of our country as to the probable effect of the proposed 
law upon prices of farm products, which, in my opinion, found 
its origin among the designing alarmists of other callings and 
other interests who are beneficiaries of the present high tariff 
laws, the repeal of which they fear that bill may be the fore- 
runner. It was shown in the discussion of that bill in this 
House that the Lumber Trust, of which Mr. Edward Hines, of 
Chicago, is the president, has been very active in its efforts to 
arouse the farmers in opposition to that bill. The circular letter 
sent out contains the following clause: 

Will you and your connections kindly wire the following Congress- 
men at Washington 1 urging them to vote against the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement 

It would be hard for me to understand or to believe that his 
activity in this was inspired by unselfish motives or by his 
love for the farmers rather than by a selfish regard for his 
own interests as the head of a great trust that has been a 
curse to every farmer and every home builder in the land. 

T liye in an agricultural district in which the majority of 
the people are engaged or directly interested in agricultural 
pursuits, and all others of our citizenship are indirectly inter- 
ested in their success, as they recognize the fact that the pros- 
perity of all other callings depends upon the success and pros- 
perity of the farmers. As their Representative in this House, 
I would not of my own volition cast any vote that I thought 
would do them the slightest injury or injustice. I have myself 
for 30 years had raised upon my farm corn and wheat and sold 
them in the markets. 

Some of my constituents have expressed opposition and 
others have expressed their approval of the reciprocity bill, and 
the responsibility was left upon me to determine what action I 
should take. I voted for the bill for the following reasons: 

First. I believed a majority of my constituents were in favor 
of it, and I thought it was my duty as their Representative 
upon this, as upon all questions upon which they are advised 
and express their opinion, to reflect their wishes by my vote. 

Second. The Democratic caucus of this House had indorsed 
it and instructed me to vote for it, and, as a Democrat, I felt 
bound by that action, notwithstanding the fact that it origi- 
nated with and was advocated by a Republican President. 

Third. I gave the bill as careful consideration as I could, 
and was convinced that it will prove to be a benefit to the 
people of the district that I haye the honor to represent and 
to the country at large, and will moreover prove to be the 
entering wedge that will open the way to other necessary and 
highly beneficial tariff reforms that will bring relief to the long- 
suffering and tax-ridden laborers and farmers of our country. 

One of the chief grounds of alarm has been because of the 
proposed removal of the 25 cents per bushel tariff upon wheat 
and the 15 cents per bushel upon corn, and the prediction that it 
will reduce the price of these products to our farmers. 

As wheat and corn are the chief products of the farmers of 
my district, I desire to say a word in answer to this prediction. 
When I was in law school I remember one of the professors said 
in his lecture to the class, “The reason of the law is the life 
of the law.“ It made a profound impression upon me at the 
time, and I have often thought since that this fundamental 
principle might be applied to other subjects. This proposed law 
will not cheapen the price of wheat, corn, or other farm products 
unless there is 2 reason for it, and as I read and understand the 
statistics and the facts there is absolutely no good reason to 
believe that the price of these commodities will be affected to 
any perceptible extent except at local points near the Canadian 
border. A high tariff law neyer raises the price of any article 


in this country that would not be imported here without the 
imposition of such tariff, and all well-informed men, and espe- 
cially farmers, know that this is the largest wheat and corn 
growing Nation on earth, and no country under the sun can 
produce either wheat or corn, pay the freight upon them, even 
under free trade, and sell them here in competition with the 
American farmers. We do not need Canadian wheat or corn, 
we have annually a large surplus of our own, but Canada does 
need our corn, as that country produces but little of that article. 
The United States shipped to Canada in the last fiscal year 
6,178,896 bushels of corn. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that in giving Canada free 
trade upon the several articles mentioned in the proposed agree- 
ment the Canadian Government must give us free trade upon the 
same articles into that country. 

It has been argued by the opponents of that bill that wheat is 
cheaper in Canada than it is in the United States. That is 
sometimes true in some places, and the same may be said of the 
different markets in the United States. May wheat is now 6 
cents higher per bushel in Minneapolis than it is in Chicago; 
2-cents higher in Chicago than it is in St. Louis; and 23 cents 
higher in St. Louis than it is in Kansas City. There is usually 
2 or 3 cents difference in the price of wheat at different deliver- 
ing points in the county in which I live. These differences in 
prices are caused by the difference in freight rates, or possibly 
at times by the manipulations of the markets by speculators. 

But a sufficient answer to this argument is that Chicago is 
the principal grain market of the United States, and all other 
markets in the country are largely controlled by it. Winnipeg 
is the principal wheat market of Canada, and on last Saturday, 
the day after the reciprocity bill was passed in this House, the 
markets, as shown by the Chicago Tribune, at Winnipeg, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis were as follows: 

JULY WHEAT. 


8 
CARO Snes 
st. Louls — R 

As the farmers in my district usually market thelr wheat in 
July at a price below the St. Louis market they will readily, 
see that the Canadian price can not injuriously affect the price 
of their wheat, as the price as now indicated there will be 11 
cents per bushel higher than the price indicated in the St. Louis 
market, in which we must sell, or that governs our prices. 

I have made an investigation of the statistics affecting our 
trade with Canada during recent years prepared by the au- 
thorities of the Governments of the United States and Canada, 
from which I have ascertained the following facts: 

In the five years ending June 30, 1910, in goods of all kinds 


Welch Canadas 23 — na $886, 417, 376 
Canada soll to) isa eta 393, 913, 673 


Difference in our favor 402, 503, 703 
These figures show that it has been beneficial to us to trade 
with Canada even over obstructive tariff walls that have ex- 
isted, and, in my opinion, our commercial relations would be 
greatly improved by the removal of that unnatural and obstruc- 
tive barrier. 

Permit me to call attention to the statistics of the same au- 
thorities upon some specific articles in which the farmers of the 
country are greatly interested. 

In the five years ending June 30, 1910, it appears the exchange 
between the two countries of certain farm products were as 
follows: 

Wheat: 


We exported to Canada $4, 442, 307 
Canada sold to us 766, 254 
Differences) in. our. LAVOR eee 

Horses: 
We exported to Canada 14, 172, 075 


Canada sold to us_—.--------_-_.-----__ n 2, 549, 201 


11, 621, 874 
Se 


Difference in our favor. 
Cattle: 


We -expotted to: Canad noo in oe eo 1, 578,179 
Canada: ein tO er Seas 1, 193; 796 
Difference in our favor 384, 585 
D/ / 


Meat and dairy: 
5 We wapatted TTT 


17, 011, 017 
Canada sold to us 904, 191 


Difference in our fayor 16, 106, 826 
= 


Breadstuffs : 
We exported to Canada „é 31. 596, 556 
Canada sold to us ~~ es 6, 679, 884 


Difference In our favor 24, 910, 672 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is another unanswerable reason 
against this agitation for lower prices of corn and wheat. This 
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country exports to Liverpool or other foreign markets large 
quantities of both these staple farm products annually. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, which is the last year for which 
I have been able to obtain statistics, we exported 35,853,412 
bushels of corn and 66,923,244 bushels of wheat. Canada ships 
her surplus of wheat to the same markets, and in view of these 
facts I am unable to see how free trade with our neighbor across 
the Canadian border will lower the price of wheat to our Amer- 
ican farmers who know that the price in the United States rises 
and falls with the Liverpool market. On January 18, 1894, in a 
speech delivered in this House by our present distinguished 
Member, the ex-Speaker of this House, Mr. CANNON, in answer 
to questions of Mr. Simpson, of Kausas, he said: 

Mr. SIMpson. Does the gentleman not admit that we are now com- 
peting In Europe with the diferent countries of the Old World for the 
sale of our wheat? 

Mr. Canyon, Cortainly; with Roumania, Russia, and India. 

Mr. Simpson. Then the gentleman will admit that the price we re- 
ceive there fixes the price of our articles not only in the United States 
but in the forcign markets? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly; all prices are regulated by the prevailing 
market, wherever it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 10 minutes more time to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The present able Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. James Wilson, of the agricultural State of Towa, who in 
his present position has done so much for the farmers, and to 
whom many of them have learned to look for advice in things 
pertaining to agriculture, in a letter to the National Grange. 
written on February 9, 1911, among other things, said: 

There is a difference of 10 or more cents a bushel on wheat and 
other cereals between the markets of Winnipeg and Minneapolis, but 
this difference is fully explained by the lack of transportation and 
elevator facilities and by the greater difficulty that the Canadian 
farmer now has in point of economic carriage from the Northwest to 
Liverpool, where by the sale of the world’s surplus the price of wheat 
is fixed for the world. To let the wheat of the Northwest come down 
to Minneapolis and Chicago will steady the price of wheat, will pre- 
vent its fluctuations, will make much more difficult speculation, and 
will furnish us greater insurance against the short crops and high 
prices. But that it will in the end, or substantially, reduce the price 
of wheat, which is fixed for the world in Liverpool, no one familiar 
with the conditions can assert. 

From the investigations that I have made, I believe that the 
proposed Canadian reciprocity law, if it goes into effect, rather 
than to prove injurious to my constituents, will prove to be a 
benefit to them and to the whole country. Canada produces 
some things that we need better than we can produce them; 
we produce some things that her people need better than they 
can produce*them; and for the mutual benefit of both countries 
there should be, in my opinion, a freer exchange of commodities 
between them. Canada should be our natural ally in sym- 
pathy and in commerce, and in eyery laudable aspiration that 
will tend to promote human progress and Luman happiness. 

But we do not propose to stop with the passage of the reci- 
procity bill. This House offers to you to-day this bill known as 
the farmers’ free-list bill, which proposes to place upon the 
free list agricultural implements, leather, harness, boots and 
shoes, fencing wire, sewing machines, salt, and other articles of 
general use among the farmers, which is intended and which 
unquestionably will if it becomes a law give them great relief 
in the prices of these articles. 

Many of our friends upon the other side of the House in this 
debate haye professed great sympathy and friendship for the 
farmers, and I do not—I neyer do—question the sincerity or 
the veracity of any man, not even a Republican, but I confess 
that my faith in the sincerity of their professions will be 
greatly strengthened when they yote for this bill, which is of- 
fered for the purpose of giving the farmers of our country relief 
against the exorbitant prices which they have been compelled 
to pay under high protective tariff Jaws for many of the most 
important farm implements and other commodities necessary 
to them and their families. Many of these articles of prime 
necessity have in the past and are now being shipped abroad 
and sold in foreign lands cheaper than to our farmers at home. 

The Democratie Party in presenting and supporting this bill 
is not only right but is consistent. It has for a half century 
favored a low tariff for revenue, while the Republican Party 
has stood for a high tariff for protection by prohibiting or dis- 
couraging importations from other countries, thereby building 
up and fostering monopolies and trusts by unnecessary taxation 
of all the people. The Democratic Party to-day favors either 
a low revenue tariff or free trade upon the necessaries of life, 
such as farm implements, clothing, and other articles that enter 
into the home of the humble citizen to sustain life or to make 
its inmates comfortable and happy. 

Permit me to say to our friends on the other side of this 
House who so eloquently plead for the farmers’ welfare a 


few days ago, when there seemed to be some doubt about the 
effect upon them by the then proposed legislation, we invite you 
now, we entreat you to-day, to stand by the farmers in your 
support of this bill, under which there is no doubt about the 
beneficial effects to the farmers. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] in his address 
last week, which I ain pleased to say was one of the best I 
have ever heard in this House, said his party promised the peo- 
ple in its last national platform that if successful it would re- 
vise the tariff and lower the duties, but that after the election, 
in the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich law, the party violated 
its promise to the people, and the broken party pledge led to 
party disaster and party defeat and gave us a majority on this 
side of the House. This was a frank and an honest confession 
from an able and an honest man, and to him and his political 
associates we offer to-day a chance to correct some of the de- 
fects of that law and to remedy some of the omissions of 
the Republican Party in its disregard of its own promises and 
its failure to heed the just demands of the people. 

We are warned by some of our doubting friends upon the 
Republican side of this House that this bill will never become 
a lw, but I do not know whether this is a friendly prediction 
or an unfriendly threat, but I do know that it should not deter 
us, as the representatives of the people, in the discharge of 
our duty to them. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.“ 

I ain not a prophet, but it requires none to foresee that this 
bill will pass this Democratic House, and if it is defeated in the 
Republican Senate or vetoed by a Republican Chief Executive 
the responsibility will rest with the Republican Party and the 
condemnation of the American people will follow. [Loud ap- 
planse on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
peaceful man and I come from a peaceful State. Arguments 
in Massachusetts are seldom driven home by honied eloquence 
or by the persnasiveness of a shotgun. In neither respect can 
I adjust myself to that school of oratory which is so much 
admired in the great metropolis of Scotland Neck in the second 
district of North Carolina, [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
When I am smitten upon the right cheek I turn the other also, 
but in turning it I endeavor to propitiate the good genius of 
Scotland Neck with a few well-chosen compliments. If I were 
to be tried for my life I should seek as my counsel the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnin]; that is to say, I 
should seek him as my counsel if I were guilty. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman would do wisely, for I have 
kept many a Republican from off the gallows. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman please 
address the Chair? [Laughter.] I know of no man who better 
than he can invert the true appearance of facts. I have ob- 
served in the gentleman—or I think that I have observed, 
though I may be in error—that quality so valuable to jury 
lawyers, or at all events to jury lawyers in criminal cases and 
to jury lawyers who act for the plaintif in tort cases, that 
quality—and how shall I express my meaning, Mr. Chairman, 
in parliamentary terms? Let us see, that tendency uncon- 
sclously—and observe the word “ unconsciously "—to blur the 
line of demarkation which marks the division where fact ends 
and imagination begins. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that 
that is parliamentary language. You who were here last year 
remember how the Member from North Carolina delivered his 
magnificent oration after my poor effort on the tariff. He 
“answered” my arguments, as he euphemistically expressed it 
the other day; but there are all sorts of auswers—sound an- 
swers, unsound answers, and evasive answers. 

I have never known anyone so brave as to deny that the argu- 
ments of the gentleman from North Carolina are full of sound, 
and it would be impolite if I were to say that they are 
evasive. Do you remember last year how the cold perspiration 
bespangled your brows when he described to you, with that 
benignant smile for which he is so famous, how “dear little 
children“ —and he said “little children” in such a tender, 
motherly sort of way [laughter]—how dear little children, In 
consequence of our protective system, at that very instant 
in the great cities of New York and Chicago were engaged in 
searching through dung heaps to find morsels of food wherewith 
to make soup? And yet, Mr. Chairman, neither the health nu- 
thorities nor the charitable organizations of those two grent 
cities have ever been able to discover those “dear little chil- 
dren.” I am forced to the conclusion that really they were 
dear little Democrats in embryo practicing for future efliciency 
in the art of muckraking. [Laughter and applause.] 
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Oh, how warmly the gentleman shook hands with himself, and 
you remember how he washed his hands with invisible soap in 
imperceptible water when he congratulated the people of his 
political faith that they had just sworn an oath to abstain 
from the consumption of meat as a device for lowering its 
price. You remember how the pans of joy arose from the Dem- 
ocratic side because at last Democrats had been found to follow 
the example of those great New Englanders who refused to 
drink the tea that George the Third had taxed. Alas, for your 
Daus of joy, alas for that melodious war whoop which rises in 
the beautiful valley between the forks of the Pedee River in 
South Carolina and echoes here from time to time to punctuate 
your pans! Alas, for all those expressions of joy! New Eng- 
land in the days of George the Third remained on the wagou 
of abstinence, while New England's imitators, a very few days 
after they had made their eternal yow, ignominiously fell off. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, this Scotland Neck Peter the Her- 
mit, after courageously leading a crusade so short a time ago 
to prove to the American people that farm produce is cheaper 
in Canada than it is at home, to-day is countermarching his 
magnificent army to prove that it is not. “Codlin’s your 
friend, not Short,” his seductive voice whispers to the American 
farmer, but the American farmer replies in Kemble’s famous 
words: 


When late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why seemed you so deaf to my prayers? 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs? 


A sor TO CERBERUS. 

No one could accuse me of overstatement if I were to assert 
that the American farmer had successfully restrained himself 
from giving any exhibition of undue enthusiasm over Canadian 
reciprocity. To salye his wounded feelings your privy council 
has brought forward a “farmers’ free-trade bill,” very much 
as some repentant darkey who had robbed my henroost might 
endeavor to propitiate my wrath by returning to me the feath- 
ers of the purloined fowl. So you are going to throw a sop to 
Cerberus. Whether or no that sop will ever reach Cerberus is 
a subject which I assign for debate to the accredited walking 
delegate of your party from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] and 
his bo’sun’s mate [Mr. Hosson] in the affirmative, and to the 
representative of the unterrified Democracy of Brooklyn, N. X. 
[Mr. FITZGERALD], in the negative, 

But suppose, Mr. Chairman, that ultimately this sop does 
reach Cerberus. Do you suppose that he is going to be satis- 
fied with the core when you have just abstracted his whole 
apple? I doubt if so primitive a device will serve to assuage 
his grief. Far rather am I of the opinion that with one of his 
three mouths Cerberus will swallow that core, while with the 
other two mouths he will bark aloud for the sweet blood of 
revenge. I own, to my sorrow be it said, that I am not as yet 
quite certain as to just whose lifeblood Cerberus is going to 
demand, for I am pained to acknowledge that the theft of his 
apple will not be consummated without Republican accomplices. 

THE FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


The political future of the Democratic Party does not rest 
upon the question as to whom you may offend or whom you 
may please by any particular measure. You have come into 
power in this House because you have persuaded the people of 
this country that the cost of living can be lowered without 
entailing reductions of wages or widespread disaster. 

Whether or not your view of the situation is correct is a 
question which will not be settled within the next two years, 
for it is idle to suppose that a Republican Senate and a Repub- 
lican President will give you full sway in carrying out a doc- 
trine which is at complete variance with the beliefs of the 
Republican Party. But if in 1912 the people of this country 
remain of the same views which they expressed in 1910 they 
will give you control of all three branches of this Government. 
We Republicans can not evade that result by any timid, stern 
chase in the path which you so long have followed. That is as 
it should be. I no more blame the voter for turning out men 
whose doctrines no longer meet his views than I blame you 
Democrats for pointing out that clear duty to the voter. What 
I blame you for is this: You. have been telling the American 
people that the conservative action of the Republican Party is 
owing to the corrupt influences of the trusts. Last year you 
scouted the idea that any conservative could be acting from 
conscientious motives. ` 

Now, I know yery well that political misrepresentation is not 
confined to any one side of this Chamber; but of late years 
political misrepresentation arising from your side has been 
fraught with more consequence, owing to the conspicuously un- 
fair attitude of that part of the public press which most vocifer- 
ously proclaims its impartiality. Should the people of this 
country give you complete control of the Government, I venture 


to predict that you will drastically and conscientiously destroy 
the protective system, as it has heretofore been known. I pre- 
dict that you will enact into law some reforms which will prove 
beneficial and that you will enact into law even more of those 
unwholesome innovations of whose success the smattering soci- 
ologist is characteristically so certain. 

In fact, I do not see how it can well be otherwise. The day 
has gone by when tariffs of “perfidy and dishonor” can be 
passed. The day has gone by when legislators can neglect, or 
even desire to neglect, the issues upon which they have been 
elected. Iam glad that it is so. If you come into power, I hope 
and believe that you will prove that it is so, for in that way 
alone can the specter which to-day is haunting representative 
government be laid at rest. 

For the most part, I abhor your principles. For the most 
part, I predict their ultimate failure in practice. But if the 
people give you complete control, with all your errors, with all 
your crudities, you can perform a prodigious service to this 
country. Carry out your promises, absurd as we may think 
them; change the laws to conform with the views which you 
haye expressed; do those things and you will perform a service 
to the Nation and to the whole world, even if each and every 
act which you put upon the statute book shall demonstrate 
noe but the folly of the parent idea in which it was con- 
ceived, 

Yet, of itself, a strict adherence to your promises will not re- 
tain you in power. Your theories and your beliefs, when given 
the form of law, must entail success and prosperity or once 
again the people will turn to the men whose theories and be- 
liefs are opposed to your own. If the future shall show that 
the price of that which labor produces can be lowered without 
interference with the remuneration of that labor itself, then 
your tenure of power will be long in the land, But if the 
future shall show, as I firmly believe will be the case, that the 
fiscal reforms which you are sowing can result in nothing but 
a crop of disasters, thence once again the country will turn to 
the Republican Party, purged of the abuses incident to long, 
untrammeled power. 


AN UNEQUAL PROPOSITION, 


Now, in regard to this measure itself, until I heard the 
reyenue explanation which was given by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], I had it in mind to ask him why 
Louisiana sugar should be omitted from this free-trade bill. I 
concede that the reason he gave was satisfactory, to me at 
least; yet I can not divest my mind of the belief that there are 
sectional features to this bill. I turn to my Yearbook and 
there I find that Virginia produces iron, coal, and tobacco. 
Surely, those articles are much used by farmers; yet I find no 
mention of them in this bill. Next come the Carolinas, famous 
for tobacco and rice. Obviously, rice should have met the fate 
of other cereals. Georgia is a rice State, too. Florida is fa- 
mous all over the world for its oranges and other semitropical 
fruits; yet not one paragraph of this bill touches her chief 
products. Why did those articles escape your tariff pruning? 
Alabama is rich in coal and iron, but coal and iron have es- 
enped the deluge. Louisiana and Texas both produce sugar 
and rice, and Kentucky and Tennessee have coal, iron, and 
tobacco. Yet, in spite of those obvious omissions of articles 
which farmers use and which, if consistency is sought, should 
be included in a “farmer's free-trade bill“ 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
an interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the gentleman know that any amount 
of duty on coal would not affect the value of coal in Kentucky, 
and does he know that there is not a pound of tobacco in the 
world if admitted free that would come in competition with the 
tobacco of Kentucky? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know those things. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is a fact. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I am sorry that the Ways 
and Means Committee did not take the time to have hearings, 
so that those facts could be brought forward. I presume that 
in many instances such an answer as that made by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky would be the true answer. I presume that 
there must be reasons for all these omissions, and I am speak- 
ing to-day with the hope that we may discover the meaning of 
all these unusual coincidences. 

Mr. STANLEY. The only tobacco grown in Kentucky is 
Burley tobacco and Pryor tobacco; and Burley tobacco is not 
raised anywhere outside of the United States, and the dark, or 
Pryor, tobacco, 85 or 90 per cent of it, is exported to Europe. 
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Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, pending 
the presentation of the other side of the question by the Re- 
publican Members from Kentucky, I omit tobacco from my in- 
dietment so far as Kentucky is concerned. 

Mr. STANLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Now, in spite of all these 
obvious omissions from a “ farmers’ free-trade bill,’ I am not 
prepared to say that this measure was conceived in a spirit of 
sectional unfairness, but I do believe that observations taken 
from one part of this country alone can not insure the justice 
of the course of the ship of state. 

Can anyone tell me why binding twine is omitted from this 
bill? 

Mr. JAMES. Because it is already on the free list. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, Binding twine is not al- 
ready on the free list, except in the same sense that such agri- 
cultural implements as plows, harrows, harvesters, and so forth, 
are on the free list. Under paragraph 507 binding twine is 
only on the free list when coming from countries which charge 
no import duty on binding twine. On the product of countries 
which charge an import duty on binding twine a duty of one- 
half cent a pound is imposed. ‘There is just as much reason 
for including binding twine in the free list in this bill as for 
Including plows, tooth and disk harrows, and so forth. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
mean to admit that that character of a free list is a delusion 
and a snare? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, the gentleman knows 
how bills are made up. Amendments are introduced and pro- 
visos are inserted on the floor of the House. The mere fact 
that binding twine appears under the free list, while certain 
agricultural implements are included under the dutiable list, 
makes no difference after the two provisos have been read, ex- 
cept to prove that the Ways and Means Committee did not 
know this fact. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It is always a pleasure, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JAMES, Does the gentleman from Massachusetts say to 
the House that a tariff is now charged upon binding twine? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. One-half cent a pound, 
under paragraph 507. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that it is admitted free now? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I did not know that it 
was ever imported. I supposed that it was made entirely in 
the United States, though I know nothing about it, because I 
have not looked up the facts. Does the gentleman contend that 
it pays a duty? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman’s Republican campaign book 
has bragged for a number of years that you put binding twine 
on the free list. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
your campaign book, I presume. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, no; the gentleman himself admits that he 
is making a statement here that he does not know anything 
about—that he really does not know whether it is free or not. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, I can read the lan- 
guage of paragraph 507, but I shall not do so. Any gentleman 
who thinks that the Ways and Means Committee were not 
ignorant of the faets can read it for himself. The whole de- 
bate this morning showed that the gentleman from Alabama 
was not aware that binding twine is dutiable. 

Mr. JAMES. I wanted to find out whether or not we could 
get a repudiation from the gentleman of the prior claims of 
the Republican campaign book. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not repudiate any- 
thing; but I refer the gentleman to Imports and Duties, 1894 
to 1907, during the period of the continuance of the Dingley 
law. See page 369: 

“Binding twine from countries which impose a duty on like 
articles imported from the United States”; one-half cent per 
pound; 1898, pounds imported, 275; value in dollars, $18; duty 
collected, the munificent sum of $1.88. 

Mr. JAMES. That was under the Dingley law. 
now living under the Payne law. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes; but does not the 
gentleman from Kentucky know that when a paragraph in one 
law is maintained word for word in another law there is neither 
a repeal nor a change in existing law? 

Mr. JAMES. I do not know that. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; we never know those 
things until the court decides them. Now, Mr. Chairman, I haye 
been talking about a great many things which the gentleman 
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8 Kentucky with some justice implies that I know nothing 
about. 

Mr. JAMES, I did not intend to say that. I think the gen- 
tleman knows a great deal about things he talks about. 

BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I now 
eome to the question of boots and shoes, and I am ready for all 
comers. [Laughter.] I believe that I am correct in saying 
that there has always been an import duty on boots and shoes 
since it was first imposed in 1789. I believe I am correct in 
saying that for 100 years or thereabouts prior to the passage 
of the Payne law the duty on boots and shoes never fell below 
15 per cent, or its equivalent specific duty. I know that I am 
correct in saying that under the Wilson Democratic tariff of 
1894 the duty on boots and shoes was 20 per cent, and yet the 
Wilson law provided free hides. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, every peace tariff we ever had provided for free 
hides with the exception of the Dingley law alone. 

For a large part of this long period on which there was a 
duty on boots and shoes I am prepared to admit that the duty 
was not necessary for protective purposes. At that time we 
were the only Nation which understood modern shoemaking, 
and while the duty on boots and shoes did us no good, as- 
suredly it did no one any harm. 

Foreign boots and shoes in those days, even if bounty fed, 
could not compete with the American product. It was im- 
possible by artificial means to keep up the price in this country, 
even if the duty on boots and shoes had been 1,000 per cent. 
Competition in the boot and shoe trade was fierce at that 
time, just as it is fierce to-day. To those of you who believe 
that trusts and industrial combinations can maintain artificial 
prices behind an unduly high tariff wall—and I am quite un- 
certain whether economically that is so or not—but to those of 
you who hold that belief I beg to point out the fact that no 
shadow of a trust has eyer existed in the shoe trade. 

Five years ago on the floor of this House I showed that condi- 
tions were changing with respect to foreign shoemaking. Many 
a time since that day I have reiterated my views. I have 
pointed out the fact that the United Shoe Machinery Co. has 
extended its operations into foreign lands. I have pointed out 
the fact that this company is to-day preparing to equip a fac- 
tory anywhere on earth with American machinery and Ameri- 
can instructors. It is a fact that not long ago the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. equipped a factory in Helsingfors, in Finland, 
with new shoemaking devices, just as completely as they equip- 
ped a factory in Haverhill, Mass., at about the same time. 

The Payne law cut the duty on boots and shoes from 25 per 
cent to 10 per cent ad valorem on boots whose tops are made of 
ealfskin and hide leather. It cut the duty to 15 per cent on 
boots and shoes whose tops are made of sheepskin and goatskin. 
At the time these reductions were made many gentlemen pre- 
dicted that, in spite of the reduction, the duty was still left 
at a prohibitive figure. I was not of that opinion. I protested 
at the time that the danger mark had been passed, and in a 
few moments I propose to verify that prediction. 

There is a vast amount of misunderstanding abroad as to 
what this boot and shoe paragraph in the pending bill accom- 
plishes. Many people think it applies to all boots and shoes; 
they are in error. Many people believe that it applies only to 
farmers’ shoes; they also are in error. Many people think that 
it does not apply to women's shoes, and they are equally mis- 
taken. This bill admits free of duty farmers’ heavy boots and 
shoes of the brogan class, such shoes as the farmer wears when 
he gets out his stock in the morning. It admits free of duty 
such shoes as pretty nearly all of you gentlemen have on at the 
present moment; that is to say, shoes with calfskin uppers or 
with grain uppers, patent leather shoes, and the like. All these 
shoes are admitted to-day at a 10 per cent duty, and this bill 
admits them free. 

On the other hand, this bill does not admit free of duty the 
kind of shoes that the farmers’ wives and daughters often wear, 
or the kind of shoes that many men with small means often 
wear. Sheepskin and goatskin uppers form a cheap and on the 
whole very satisfactory substitute for calfskin uppers. For 
that reason they are used in the manufacture of shoes of the 
less expensive grades, especially the less expensive grades of 
women’s shoes. 

All shoes of that type under the present law are admitted 
at 15 per cent duty, and that rate of duty remains undisturbed 
in the pending bill. Now, before you decide to cut the duty at 
all, I wish to call your attention to some interesting figures. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] this morning 
selected as his standard of comparison the value of shoe impor- 
tations for the year of 1908. For the last year of the opera- 
tion of the Dingley law he ought properly to have selected 1909, 
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because, as you all know, those figures you get from the Treas- 


ury Department are calculated for the fiscal year. Therefore 
the fiscal year which ended on June 30, 1909, is the true stand- 
ard of comparison, and it is that standard of comparison which 
I shall use. Then the gentleman from Alabama, in order to 
prove that there had been no increase in imports under the 
Payne law, took the Treasury figures for 1910. Remember that 
the Treasury year of 1910 began June 30, 1909, that the 10 
per cent rate on boots and shoes did not go into force until 
October 1, 1909, and that these foreign competitors had to buy 
American lasts and patterns before they attacked our market. 
You will readily understand that it is impossible to judge the 
effect of the new tariff on the importation of shoes by examining 
figures for a period terminating on June 30, 1910, only nine 
months after the reductions were in full force. Accordingly, 
as a basis of comparison, I ask you to take the figures of the 
imports of the first six months of the current fiscal year, to wit, 
the figures from June 30, 1910, to January 1, 1911. During 
the year 1909, which was the last year of the operation of the 
Dingley law, the importation of boots and shoes amounted to 
$104,000. Soon after that law was passed the Boot and Shoe 
Trade Record of London took the matter up, saying that under 
the lower tariff British shoe manufacturers should be able to 
sell their shoes in every city from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Meetings of shoe manufacturers in England were held, and 
American lasts and American patterns were secured. Soon the 
result began to be felt. 

The Ellet-Kendall Co., of Kansas City, one of the largest shoe 
jobbers in the country and, I think, the largest in the Southwest, 
placed an order with an English house. This example is being 
followed more and more every day, so much so that in the 
first six months of the current fiscal year—to wit, from June 
30, 1910, to January 1, 1911—the imports of shoes into the 
United States were no less than $377,000. This amount, cover- 
ing a period of only six months, is a great deal more than three 
times as much as the entire value of boots aud shoes imported 
into this country during the last 12 months of the operation of 
the Dingley law. In other words, at the very inception of the 
foreign attack on our shoe market the importation of shoes has 
leaped up about 600 per cent, and yet the tide is but just be- 
ginning. In my belief, as soon as Switzerland and Germany be- 
gin to manufacture for our markets a deluge will be upon us. 

I call your attention to the Daily Consular Reports of Feb- 
runry 28, 1911, less than two months ago. I read from the 
report of our consul at Nottingham, England, S. M. Taylor. 
This is what Mr. Taylor says: 

Prior to August 5, 1909, when the present United States tarif went 
into effect— 

He is mistaken so far as the 10 per cent duty on boots and 
shoes is concerned. That did not go into effect until October 1— 
the annual export of boots and shoes from this district, the center of 
the British industry, to the United States did not exceed $500 per year, 
but following that date, and up to the end of the year, the exports 
amounted to $3,800, while for the year 1910 they amounted to $85,000. 
These are invoiced as “high-class walking boots and shoes.“ They are 
made on wooden lasts, made here, and in shapes and styles to suit the 
American demand. The machinery is of the American type, but having 
regard to recent legislation on patent matters, “American” machinery 
must now be bullt in England. The firm that builds this machinery 
works in connection with a machinery company in the United States. 
In general, it can be said that the products of these English-Dullt ma. 
chines, when placed on view in windows with American-made boots and 
shees, are hardly distinguishable one from the other. Shipments of 
these goods have heen made to Cincinnati, Boston (two firms), New 
York (five different firms), Philadelphia (two firms), San Francisco, 
Pittsburg, Columbus, Ohio (four firms), Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas 
City (six firms), and Portland, Oreg. 

Now, let us look at the other side of the question. 

Of course our exportation of shoes to foreign markets con- 
tinues large. Asa matter of fact, though it was not pointed out 
by the gentleman from Alabama, our exportation of shoes to 
foreign markets has slightly increased, although the increase, 
which is by no means proportional, relates principally to Cuba 
nnd Mexico. Those countries take from us nearly one-half of 
the shoes which we export. The other half, which mostly is 
exported to Europe, goes to those shops where you see signs of 
“American shoes.” Such exports are largely intended for the 
consumption of American travelers journeying abroad. An 
American in Europe naturally prefers to buy a pair of shoes 
of the size, style, and fit to which he has been accustomed at 
home. But, are we holding our own in those countries where 
our chief competitors live? Let us see. I have taken from the 
Weekly Bulletin of April 8, 1911, the only figures I could find, 
figures comparing our exports for the last seven months of 1910 
with our exports for the last seven months of 1909. In the 
Jast seven months of 1910 our export of shoes to England had 
fallen off $99,000 from the figures of 1909, During the same 


periods our export of shoes to Germany has fallen off $71,000, 
all in consequence of improved foreign shoemaking methods. 
In the meantime in Belgium—and Belgium is a very good ex- 
ample of a neutral competitive market—Great Britain is selling 
seven times as many shoes as we do, France is selling three 
times as many shoes, and Germany is selling twice as many 
shoes. Any man who says that the industry of shoe manufac- 
turing is not endangered by free trade in its product is either 
willfully blind or else he predicates his opinion on the experi- 
ence of some particular man who makes an export specialty. 
Now, a word to my associates on the Republican side—— 

Mr. STERLING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. Do I understand the gentleman to say this 
bill will only make free the coarse, heavy shoes? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; it also makes free 
fine shoes, such as the gentleman has on at this moment. Every 
shoe whose material in chief value is derived from cattle of 
the bovine species, and this includes calfskin, is mude free by 
this bill. As a matter of fact, the situation is as follows: Boots 
and shoes consist of a sole, a vamp, a quarter, and a top. The 
vamp and quarter taken together are known as the upper. 
Now, the material which goes into the upper and the top ex- 
cecds in value the material which goes into the sole, and therc- 
fore if the upper and top should be made of goatskin or 
sheepskin the shoe comes in at 15 per cent, whether this Jaw 
passes or not. The point is that the chief value of the material 
in a shoe of this type does not come from cattle of the bovine 
species, 

Mr. STERLING. One more question. Does the gentleman 
know how much it would reduce the price of shoes, assuming 
that the consumer paid all the tariff? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Assuming that the duty is 
10 per cent, and assuming that a pair of shoes is worth $2, and 
assuming that the consumer pays the whole tax—which I 
deny—10 per cent of $2 would, of course, be 20 cents. As a 
luntter of fact we all know that it is the middlemen who are 
responsible for the enormous difference between the price at 
which articles are imported and the price at which they are 
sold to the customer. As a matter of fact, out of $377,000 worth 
of shoes which were imported in the first six months of this 
fiscal year, I think just about two-thirds came in under the 15 
per cent duty. I think, to be exact, about $250,000 worth came 
in under the 15 per cent duty. . 

In other words, $250,000 worth of shoes would have paid 15 
per cent duty, even if the pending bill had been law at that 
time. 

Mr, OLMSTED. May I ask the gentleman if he can state 
whether or not that reduction in the duty has been of any bene- 
fit to the farmers in the way of securing for them reduced 
prices on shoes? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman tell 
me whether the taking off of the duty on hides and the conse- 
quent rise in the price of hides for over 14 months, or what- 
ever the length of the period was, does not present an equal 
paradox? I am utterly unable to answer the gentleman. I 
confess that when I look into the figures the middlemen's 
profits seem to be so enormous that I can not help feeling from 
time to time that all these tariff discussions proceed on a false 
basis. 

Mr. STERLING. If the gentleman will pardon me, I think 
he is mistaken abont the price of hides going up. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. For 14 months, nearly, I 
thought. Very likely I am mistaken as to the length of time. 

Mr, STERLING. They went up for a short time after the 
passage of the Payne tariff bill, but I think hides are off now 
between 30 and 40 per cent. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The hides of native steers, 
or Texas steers, in Chicago to-day—that is, packer hides—sell 
from 123 to 134 cents. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman just stated that abont 
two-thirds of the importations of the last six months would not 
have been affected in case this bill passed. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. On the supposition that 
during that time this bill had been the law. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Could he state, approximately, about 
what proportion of the total manufacture of shoes—that is, 
shoes manufactured on machines in this country—would be 
affected ? 

Mr, GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; T can not. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the exact figures are these: Shoes imported during 
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those six months, under the 10 per cent duty, such shoes as 
would hereafter come in free if this bill should be passed, 
amounted in value to $123,052. Shoes imported under the 15 
per cent duty amounted in value to $254,452. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman, since 
hides were put on the free list and the duties on shoes reduced, 
has there been any reduction in the retail price of shoes? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Not in the retail price. 
I am very glad that the gentleman brought that question up. 
It is almost impossible for any purchaser to tell whether shoes 
at retail have gone up or have gone down merely because he 
pays a higher or a less price in a retail store for that which 
he thinks is the same article which he has been in the habit 
of purchasing. Unless he is expert enough to dissect the shoe 
in order to see whether the materials of which it consists are 
the same as the materials of which his former purchases con- 
sisted, his opinion is valueless. 

Here is the best evidence which I have been able to find: I 
have here the Government contract prices for the United States 
Army shoes. The specifications have remained the same. 
Therefore we have a yery good comparison. Now, on black 
dress shoes, which are calfskin, by the way, and which would 
come in free, the average contract price for the Army for the 
year ending June 30, 1909, was $2.80 and the average price for 
the year ending June 30, 1910, was $2.79. Between June and 
November, 1910, the price was $2.68}, and between November 
and December, 1910, the contract price had fallen to $2.49.9. 
Russet garrison shoes, which are also calfskin, averaged for 
the fiscal year 1909, $2.85; for the fiscal year 1910—that is, up 
to June 80—$2.84; dropped between June and November, 1910, 
to $2.814; and dropped again, in November and December, to 
$2.623. The russet marching shoe, which is veal kip—a kip is 
the skin of an undersized cow or the skin of a calf—would be 
affected. These shoes have fallen greatly, from $2.80 to $2.58}. 
Gymnasium shoes have fallen from $1.92 to $1.69. That is the 
best evidence which I can give any of these gentlemen, because 
the figures are accurate for the purchase of shoes on the same 
specifications. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. I believe the gentleman made the 
statement that he was open to all comers, and therefore I 
would like to ask him from whom he quotes those figures? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I quote those figures from 
A. F. Schenkelberger, who has been an advocate of freer trade 
in hides and leather goods for many, many years and is a 
strenuous tariff revisionist. His figures were prepared and 
sent to me to disprove a statement made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney] in the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Schenkelberger is an expert, who used to be, I think, one 
of the publishers of the Shoe and Leather Reporter or else the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder. 

Mr. DIFENDERFDER. Is it not a fact that Hermann & Co. 
absolutely control, after freezing out every other competitor in 
the United States, the manufacture of shoes for the Army and 
Navy of the United States? y 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have never heard of 
Hermann & Co, in my life, and I am probably somewhat fa- 
miliar with the boot and shoe trade. 

Mr. DIFENDERIER. Why, they are gentlemen engaged in 
the business in the city of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I say to the gentleman 
that I have never heard of such a manufacturer or dealer in 
wy life, in Boston or elsewhere. I do not, of course, say that 
he does not exist, but—— 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. I shall be at liberty, then, in the 
near future, to show to the gentleman that they have had abso- 
lute control of the shoes mannfactured in this country for the 
Army and Navy, and that they have frozen out competitors 
that I know of, who have lost out, and to-day are bankrupt 
owing to the fact that this firm of Hermann & Co. have used 
their influence with the Government representatives of the 
United States, or those in control of the Government of the 
United States have used their influence to freeze out competi- 
tors and have placed them on the blacklist, so to speak, and 
have even gone so far as to give money so that other firms 
may not be competitors after freezing them out. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is that a question?—be- 
cause it may take me some time to discover the question mark. 
The gentleman’s statement is an impeachment of the Govern- 
ment authorities. 

Mr. DALZELL. It is a matter that has to do with the 
executive departments, % 

Mr, GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman's sugges- 
tien is clearly an indictment of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, and his remedy is a bill of impeachment. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the 
gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has stated heretofore that simultaneously the United 
Shoe Co. equipped a factory in Norway and one in Haverhill, 
Mass., with the same kind of machinery? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. That is practically what 
I said, but it is not exact.’ They equipped in Helsingfors, in 
Finland, a factory with every machine which was then in cur- 
rent use in Haverhill, and 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; in Haverhill. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. And they stand ready to- 
day to equip any factory in any part of the world with any 
shoemaking devices without any preference of or priority for 
this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

ee DALZELL. How much time would the gentleman de- 
sire? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I just want to make a 
little peroration for the benefit of my constituents. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Then I yield to the gentleman whatever ad- 
ditional time he requires. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman makes his pero- 
ration, I would like to ask him another question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. This is not for the benefit 
of my constituents. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If that is so, the factory at Haverhill 
would have absolutely no advantage over the factory in Fin- 
land, either as to machinery or processes of manufacture? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Not if the manufacturer 
in Finland keeps his establishment up to date. I fancy if you 
take Nuremberg as an example instead of Helsingfors you 
would have a parallel case. I haye no doubt that Nuremberg 
gets modern machinery just as quickly as Haverhill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then the only advantage possible in the 
manufacture of shoes would be solely as to the wages of labor 
in the shoe factory? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes; that and such things 
as the cost of shoe thread and leather and the various other 
supplies that go into the making of shoes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘That is the principal difference, is it 
not—the cost of labor? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes; the cost of labor in 
the factory and the cost of putting together the bricks to build 
what we call a factory. Our factories cost a vast amount of 
money to build, and the manufacturers are obliged to carry an 
immense amount of debt covering the cost of the buildings, or 
else they must pay a very high rental. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That also involves the cost of labor? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes; that is the cost of 
labor, in one form or another. 

Mr. OLMSTED. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. The figures which the gentleman gave are those which 
the Government pays on Government contracts for shoes for the 
Army. I would like to ask the gentleman whether it is not a 
fact that since the reduction in the rate of duty on shoes by the 
Payne tariff bill somebody, either the retailer or middleman or 
somebody else, has absorbed the amount of that reduction, so 
that the purchaser pays just as much now for shoes as he did 
two years ago? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I think that is so in the 
main, but it is hard to say anything positive about it unless 
you see your shoe dissected. You know the average man 
usually demands a $2.50 or $3 shoe, such as he has had before. 
Of course, when the cost of findings goes down competition 
forces the manufacturer to put in a little better material. On 
the other hand, when the cost of findings rises, the shoe is 
skimped. Unless you are an expert you can not very well say 
whether you are buying a better shoe or a worse shoe at the 
same price. 

Mr. OLMSTED. So far as I am concerned, I can say that 
they are apparently the same kind of shoe, and I paid more for 
them this year than I paid in 1909. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Certainly, in many in- 
8 retail prices have gone up a good deal in that grade of 
ootwear. 


Mr. DIFENDERFER. 
yield further? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DIFENDERFER] ? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. I am prepared to verify what the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] has already 
stated. I myself have been wearing a certain grade of shoes 
for a number of years. It had been my custom for a Jong while 
to go to the same store, and last October I went into the store 
and Jaid down a $5 bill for a pair of the same shoes that I had 
been wearing previously, and I was informed that they were 
50 cents a pair higher. I presume the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania [Mr. OLMSTED] has had the same experience. 

But in connection with what the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER] has said, I would like to ask this question: 
Whether it is not a fact that when specifications are issued fora 
certain grade of Army shoes Shrewsbury leather is indicated 
in the specifications? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have not the slightest 
knowledge of that. é 

Mr. DIFENDERIER. I will say to the gentleman that that 
is the case, and in a case like that they can certainly make 
their price, because they control the Shrewsbury output of 
leather. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I have 
been here a great many years, and I have had a great many 
complaints from individual constituents accusing the various 
departments of this Government of drawing specifications in 
order to favor particular persons, Upon investigation, with- 
out exception, I have found that my constituents were mistaken 
in the premises. I have no doubt that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, if he will go to the War Department and discuss 
the matter with the Secretary of War, will find that there is an 
adequate explanation. 

Mr. DIFENDERFER. That adequate explanation would only 
consist in this, that under a test of other leather, known as 
Calumet leather, by the department, they found that it was 
better than the Shrewsbury leather that had been corraled by 
the company making Army shoes. Now, if that is true—and I 
think I stand in a position to prove that that is correct—then 
these premises are not well taken. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is 
nearly 6 o'clock. I am getting hungry and I am not going to 
have my peroration cut out or have it printed in the RECORD 
with the words“ Not delivered on the floor of the House” on 
the face of it, 


TO REPUBLICANS—THE CORN LAWS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


To you, my associates of the Republican Party who intend 
to vote for this bill, I haye a few words to say. In my heart 
I do not blame you. Your farmers have been deprived of their 
protection and they refuse to buy in' a protected market. If 
this were a “fisherman’s free-trade bill” it might be I who 
would be voting for it and you who would be upholding the 
protective doctrine. I can not refrain from inyiting your atten- 
tion’ to a great historic parallel. 

In 1841 Sir Robert Peel became premier of Great Britain, 
at the head of the conservative party, which was then avowedly 
the party of protection, as it is to-day in a less degree. Sir 
Robert and the conservative party had come into power on the 
issue of maintaining the protective system. 

Bad harvests ensued; Great Britain rang with complaints of 
the “high cost of living.“ Whether protection was at fault, 
whether the situation was but temporary, Sir Robert must needs 
yield those doctrines which he had preached so long. By a 
coalition between the Whig Party and the Peel wing of the 
Conservative or Protection Party the repeal of the corn laws 
of Great Britain was brought about. At once the whole pro- 
tective edifice began to crumble. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The British farmer had been deprived of his protection, 
and he would no longer tolerate the system. But how about Sir 
Robert and the Conservative Party? Within one month he was 
driven from power and for many and many a year his party 
was involved in his ruin. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I can not be further in- 
terrupted. I have yielded as much as I am going to. 

Mr. STANLEY. I appreciate the gentleman’s courtesy, and 
I do not wish to interrupt him. I simply wish to inquire 
whether this is a peroration or a prophecy. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Let us hope that present- 
day events may deviate from that memorable historic parallel. 
It may be, as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
has so solemnly said, that resistance to this bill will empty 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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many a seat in the Senate of the United States. It may be that 
it will empty the presidential chair. It may well be that my 
whole course on protection may empty my seat. If so, amen! 
We must yield to the will of the people. It is right that we 
should be superseded if our doctrines no longer meet their 
views; but T pray to heaven that Sir Robert Peel's example 
may be repudiated. I pray to heayen that no lust for the feeble 
continuance of a show of power may ever induce the Republican 
Party to abandon the principles which it has maintained for 50 
years. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
4413) to place on the free list agricultural implements, cotton 
bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, 
cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and 
other articles, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Cary, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

By unanimous consent, the Committee on Military Affairs was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6730) to authorize the leasing of the Batan Island Military 
Reservation for coal-mining purposes, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

APPORTIONMENT, 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on the Census, reported 
the Dill (H. R. 2983) for the apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth 
Census, which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report (H. Rept. No, 12), ordered to be 
winted, 

; Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
whether he expects to call this bill up to-morrow or to wait 
until after the end of this tariff debate? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I do not expect to call it up to-morrow, but I want to call 
it up as soon as I can. 

Mr. DALZELL. Unless by a two-thirds vote, Calendar Wednes- 
day can not be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly there will be no opposition to dis- 
pensing with Calendar Wednesday to-morrow. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman says there will be none? 

Mr. MANN. I think there will be none. 

The SPEAKER. There is no business on that calendar. 

Mr. DALZELL. Unless Calendar Wednesday is dispensed 
with by a two-thirds vote that bill would be the regular order, 

Mr. MANN. I take it there will be no objection whatever to 
dispensing with Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. This being a privileged bill, it would not be 
in order on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. MANN. I am not sure it is a privileged bill; but I do 
not make that point of order. 

The SPEAKER. It is a question of the highest privilege. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I suppose there would be nothing in the 
way of this bill, but I do not expect to call it up to-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 26, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Long Beach Harbor, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 27) ; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of 
Lewis River, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 28); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of St. 
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Louis River, Wis. and Minn. (H. Doc. No. 29) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A joint letter from the Secretary of the Treasury and Post- 
master General in regard to a Federal building being erected at 
Oneida, N. X. (II. Doc. No. 80); to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
State Department, to which was referred the resolution of the 
House (H. Res, 18) for investigation of expenditures in the 
State Department, reported the same adversely, accompanied 
by a report (No. 11), which said resolution and report were laid 
on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3404) granting a pension to Andrew M. Jor- 
dan; Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8538) for the relief of Timothy Donahoe; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (H. R. 5283) for the relief of the estate of Isaac 
Winston, deceased; Committee on Military Affairs discharged, 
and referred to Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 5452) for the relief of Elizabeth Lynch; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to Commit- 
tee on Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 7251) to confer title in 
fee and to authorize the disposition of certain lots now situate 
on the Hot Springs Reservation, in the State of Arkansas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 7252) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Kittanning, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 7258) providing for the 
adjustment and payment of accounts of laborers and mechanics 
arising under the eight-hour law; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7254) to amend 
an act entitled “An act relating to the sale of gas in the District 
of Columbia”; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7255) to determine powers of United 
States judges as to instructions to juries; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7256) to amend sections 4924 and 4927 of 
the Revised Statutes, relating to patents; to the Committee on 
Patents, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7257) authorizing juries to fix punishment 
of defendants convicted in United States courts in certain cases; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7258) recognizing the military service of 
and giving pensionable status under all pension laws of the 
United States to persons serving under United States officers 
as home guards, militia, or other provisional troops during the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7259) granting right of way for road 
through Government reservation north of National Cemetery, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7260) to appropriate $20,000 for the ex- 
tension and completion of Hooker Road from St. Elmo up 
Lookout Mountain, in Hamilton County, Tenn., to United 
States reservation, Point Park, and battle field on Lookout 
Mountain and acceptance by cession of said roads by United 
States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7261) to add 31,000 acres of land, by pur- 
chase or condemnation, to the Chattanooga and Chickamauga 
National Military Park, and appropriating $761,000 for that pur- 
pose; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7262) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Madisonville, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7268) to authorize the counties of Bradley 
and MeMinn, Tenn., by authority of their county courts, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Hiwassee River at Charleston and 
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Calhoun, in said counties; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7264) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at McMinnville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7265) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Athens, Tenn.; to the Committee on Pubile 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7266) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Sparta, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7267) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Madisonville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. AIKEN of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7268) to 
better regulate the traffic in intoxicating liquors in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 7269) providing for the mark- 
ing and protection of the battle field known as Fort Sanders, in 
Knox County, Tenn., and for the erection of a monument 
thereon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 7270) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Whitewater, Walworth County, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7271) to provide for the 
payment of tolls and transit charges on public vessels of the 
United States and merchant vessels of the United States passing 
through the Panama Canal, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM; A bill (H. R. 7272) granting pensions to 
teamsters of the War of the Rebellion and the Indian wars 
from 1861 to 1865, inclusive; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (II. R. 7273) providing for the 
establishment of a life-saving station between Ocean City and 
North Beach on the coast of Worcester County, in the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 7274) authorizing the 
County of Rio Arriba, in the Territory of New Mexico, to issue 
bonds for the construction of a courthouse in the said county; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7275) to allow the city and 
county of San Francisco, in the State of California, to construct 
storage reservoirs and other waterworks and accessory struc- 
tures and to exchange land for reservoir sites in Lake Eleanor 
and Hetch Hetchy Valleys, in Yosemite National Park, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 7276) authorizing the 
Director of the Census to collect and publish additional sta- 
tistics; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7277) authorizing the 
construction of an addition to the Federal building at El Paso, 
Tex., and making appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. a 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7278) to provide for the 
labeling of cans, pots, tins, and other receptacles containing 
meat or meat-food products when hermetically sealed and pre- 
pared for foreign or interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7279) authorizing the issue of equipment 
of arms, ammunition, and such accouterment as accompany same 
for target practice to the Memorial University, Mason City, 
Towa; to the Committee on Military Affairs. à 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7280) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Oelwein, Iowa; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7281) to authorize the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Charles City, Iowa; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A resolution (H. Res. 127) relating 
to the printing of speeches or statements of Members in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 74) expressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Government should pay that part of the public debt of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia existing at the time of the separation of 
the State of West Virginia therefrom which, under the rules 
of equity, may be chargeable to the territory composing the 
said State of West Virginia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERGER: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 6) for 
the appointment of a committee of investigation; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7282) granting 
an increase of pension to Frank E. Schoener; to the Committee 
on. Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7283) granting an Increase of pension to 
John F. Stallsmith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a DIT (II. R. 7284) granting an increase of pension to 
Titus Goodell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7285) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Bear; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7286) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Aungst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7287) granting an increase of pension to 
Gabriel G. Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7288) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome Ashley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a DIN (II. R. 7289) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob M. Beecher; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7290) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene A. Burrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7201) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Barrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7292) granting an inerease of pension to 
Alonzo Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7293) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Bleser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bin (H. R. 7204) granting an increase of pension to 
Marshall B. Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7295) granting an inerease of pension to 
Charles D. Boman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7296) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7297) granting a pension to Lawrence 
Byrne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7208) granting an increase of pension to 
George Bame; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7299) granting an increase of pension to 
Perrin H. Calkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7300) granting an inerense of pension to 
Harris W. Conner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7301) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles C. Campbell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7302) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Cassiday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7803) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander M. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7304) granting an increase of pension to 
Sebastian Delbar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7305) granting an inerease of pension to 
David D. Donahue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Algo, a bill (H. R. 7206) granting an inerease of pension to 
Patrick Driscoll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7307) granting an inerense of pension to 
Samuel H. Delay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7308) granting a pension to Wilson H. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7309) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Enos; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7310) granting an inerease of pension to 
Granville H. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7311) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis B. Emmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7312) granting an inerense of pension to 
Charles 8. Ely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7313) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry D. Fordyce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7314) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a DHI (II. R. 7315) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren Gleason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7316) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius L. Goff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 7317) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Gleason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7318) granting an increase of pension to 
William Gilbert; to the Committee-on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7319) granting an inerease of pension to 
John F. Stallsmith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7320) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Stork; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7321) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas B. Shaner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7322) granting an inerease of pension to 
Charles Stokes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7323) granting an increase of pension 
Charles: Schmidt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7324) granting an inerease of pension 
Prank Tozzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7325) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin F. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7326) granting an inerease of pension to 
Hugh Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7327) granting an increase of pension to 
John Tyrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7328) granting an increase of pension 
Charles W. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7329) granting an increase of pension 


John Frank Uhl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7330) granting an increase of pension to 
Alex Van Gorder; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7331) granting an inerease of pension to 
Harry L. Vance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7332) granting an increase of pension to 
Vietor Wiess; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7333) granting an inerease of pension 
Joseph W. Watt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7334) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Waters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7335) granting an inerease of pension 
George H. Weeks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7336) granting an increase of pension to 
William Held; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7337) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hackett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7838) granting an increase of pension 
Hiram M. Holton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7339) granting an increase of pension 
George H. Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7340) granting an increase of pension 
George Helt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7841) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7342) granting an increase of pension 
Abiah Richards; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7343) granting an inerease of pension to 
Matthew Pork; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. t 

Also, a bill (H. R. T344) granting an increase of pension to 
David Preston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions.. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7845) granting an increase of pension to 
Napoleon B. Peterman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7346) granting an inerease of pension to 
James Jardine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7347) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Scott; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7348) granting an increase of pension ta 
Thomas C. Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7349) granting an increase of pension to 
John ©. Sheridan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7350) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert A. Root; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7851) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7352) granting an increase of pension to 
David R. Routson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7353) granting an increase of pension to 
John Redd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7354) granting an increase of pension to 
William Schaeffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7355) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Seymour; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bil (H. R. 7356) granting an increase of pension ta 
John J. Kraft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7357) granting an increase of pension ta 
George Kross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7358) granting an inerense of pension ta 
Thomas Laux; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7859) granting an increase of pension to 
Miles C. Judson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7300) granting an increase of pension ta 
Roswell Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 7901) granting an increase of pension ta 
Thomas B. Holt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7362) granting an tnerease of pension to 
Daniel Hogan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7363) granting an iucrease of pension ta 
Jennie Harding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7364) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry L. Lindsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7365) granting an increase of pension to 
William K. Long; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7866) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Morris; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7867) granting an increase of pension to 
Smith A. Marvin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7368) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Marrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7869) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton McKinniss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7370) granting an increase of pension to 
Homer S. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7371) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley B. Sultzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7372) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Surruner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7373) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7374) granting an increase of pension to 
Baker Woodruff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7875) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7376) granting an increase of pension to 
Curtis L. Bamber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7877) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Mullin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7378) granting a pension to Liberty Gary; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 7379) for the relief of 
the estate of William Le Blane, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7380) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa A. Pound; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7381) granting an increase of pension to 
Margarita B. Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 7382) granting an increase of 
pension to James F. Bierly ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7383) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7384) for the relief of Daniel W. Bout- 
well; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H, R. 7385) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Simon Fockler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 7886) granting a pension to 
Mary Keith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7387) granting a pension to Addie Car- 
michael; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7388) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher ©. Popejoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 7389) for the relief of the 
administrator or heirs of John G. Campbell, to permit the 
prosecution of an Indian depredation claim; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 7390) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eli Strimel; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7391) for the relief of William E. Brad- 
shaw; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (II. R. 7392) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel E. Alexander; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7393) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William H. Dorsey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7394) to carry ont 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Ernest C. 
North; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7395) for the relief of Willard W. Howe; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 7396) granting an increase of 
pension to John Q. Walling; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7397) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira Timmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 7398) granting an increase of 
pension to John Dickerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7399) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Copens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7400) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph J. Voorhies; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7401) for the relief of the Methodist 
5 Church of Louisa; Ky.; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (II. R. 7402) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward M. Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 7403) granting an increase of 
penson to Elias D. Keoppel; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7404) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lewis Keefer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7405) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Harry J. Eveland; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7406) granting an increase 
of pension to Herman Brumley; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7407) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Rapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7408) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Wise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7409) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvin S. Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7410) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Crow; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7411) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Ayres; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7412) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. MeLavey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7413) granting a pension to William Flem- 
ing; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7414) granting a pension to Abigail A. 
Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7415) granting a pension to Jane E. 
Myrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7416) granting a pension to Matilda R. 
Kellogg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7417) granting a pension to Frank Smidt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7418) for the relief of William H. Pat- 
terson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7419) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IH. R. 7420) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvin H. Holcum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7421) granting an increase of pension to 
John Lang; to the Committee on Invalid Penstons. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7422) for the relief of 
Orville T. Perkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 7423) for the relief of Robert 
55 Howard, heir of James B. Howard; to the Committee on War 

laims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 7424) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James O. Rich; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7425) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry E. Deberry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7426) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Womble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7427) granting an increase of pension to 
Bryon C. Knapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7428) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7429) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Adcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7430) granting an increase of pension to 
J. L. Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7481) for the relief of the estate of David 
Wise; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 7432) 
for the relief of S. Ellen Boyd, administratrix of the estate of 
Mary Dean, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7433) for the 
relief of Thomas Reilly; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7434) for the relief of Patrick Howe; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 7485) granting an increase 
of pension to James F. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7436) granting a pension to Emma M. 
Heines; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 7437) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James C. Drake; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 
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By Mr. LOUDENSLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 7438) granting a 
pension to Kate A. McMichael; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 7439) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Stephen C. Kemp; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECRH: A bill (H. R. 7440) granting a pension to 
Mary Ann Mott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 7441) granting an 
increase of pension to Jolin Aldrich; to the Committee on In- 
valid Penslons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7442) granting an increase of pension to 
Lenvitt O. Virgin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 7443) granting an increase 
of pension to William Raup; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7444) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7445) granting an 
increase of pension to John J. Jackson; to the Committee on 
Tnvalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7446) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles MeVey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bin (H. R. 7447) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiliam J. Walsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. T448) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7449) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Bean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7450) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah W. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7451) granting an increase of pension to 
Emmor H. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7452) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7453) granting an increase of pension 
1 Robert B. Weathers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. T454) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Jane Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7455) granting an increase of pension to 
Burnett M. Trew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7456) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Teague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7457) granting an inerease of pension to 
James A, Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7458) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Roy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7459) granting an increase of pension to 
Matison M. Kilgore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7460) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Holland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7461) granting an increase of pension to 
Benedict Ellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7462) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Dauchy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7463) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon T. Denton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7464) granting an increase of pension to 
Tebecca A. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7465) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma A. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7466) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton J. Beebe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7407) granting an increase of pension to 
Lillie Frazier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7468) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon A. Rymer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7469) granting an increase of pension 
to Samuel H. Humberd; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 7470) granting a pension to Ella Neff; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7471) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Mullins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 7472) granting a pension to Mary J. Pear- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7473) granting a pension to Seborn J. 
Mullins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7474) granting a pension to J. L. McDowell, 
alias Leander Dickey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7473) granting a pension to Sarah J. Wat- 
son, or Hunter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 7476) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Hollaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7477) granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Ferguson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7478) granting a pension to Harriet E. 
Aiken; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7479) granting a pension to John B. 
Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 4 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7480) granting a pension to Mary Emm 
Axmacher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7481) granting an increase of pension to 
James Simpson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7482) for the relief of the estate of J. L. 
Doss, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7483) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Y. B. Williams; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7484) for the relief of James Brown; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7485) for the relief of trustees of the 
Boiling Fork Baptist Church, of Cowan, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7486) for the relief of Mrs. David Gil- 
lespie; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7487) for the relief of Samuel McJunkin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7488) for the relief of John Coppinger; 
to the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7489) for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Eblen; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7490) for the relief of Charles Hassett; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7491) for the relief of James B. Hoge; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7492) for the relief of Jasper N. T. Ham- 
ilton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7493) for the relief of Ruth Holder; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7494) for the relief of John M. Heard; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7495) for the relief of James Moore; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7496) for the relief of James Nipper; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7497) for the relief of Edward D. Pickett; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7498) for the relief of James B. Hoge; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7499) for the relief of W. P. Qualls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. e 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7500) for the relief of Isom M. Qualls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7501) for the relief of Joseph G. Richard- 
son, administrator, etc.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7502) for the relief of D. J. Rogers; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7503) for the relief of William Roberts; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7504) for the relief of Abner Souder; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7505) for the relief of R. H. Sively; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7506) for the relief of the widow of the 
late Capt. Daniel C. Trewhitt; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7507) for the relief of P. H. Schoolfield; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7508) for the relief of Ruth Ann True; to 
the Committec on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7509) for the relief of Jesse A. Wallace; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7510) for the relief of William M. White; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7511) for the relief of Jesse Walling; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7512) for the relief of G. R. West; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 7515) for the relief of Sarah J. Staudefer; 

mmittee on War Claims. 
arte bill (II. R. 7514) for the relief of A. Shelton, admin, 
istrator of estate of Elizabeth W. Carper; to the Committee on 
ar Claims. 
35 a bill (H. R. 7515) for the relief of Mary E. Coppinger; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7516) for the relief of Rachael C. Stief- 
vater, as reimbursement for the use and destruction of property, 
by the United States Army in 1864; to the Committee on War 


Claims. s 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7517) for the relief of George W. Penney 
and the heirs of Thomas Penney, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims, z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7518) for the relief of the estate of Louisa 
M. Kirklin, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7519) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Robert Worthington; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7520) for the relief of the heirs of Chris- 
topher Wood, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7521) for the relief of the heirs of Mar- 
garet Sivley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. é 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7522) for the relief of Julia Blount 
Thacker, Amanda Catherine Johnson, John Clark Rowden, and 
Samuel Echols Rowden, the only heirs at Jaw of Isaac Curry 
rath bab and Sarah BE. Rowden; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7528) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of McMinn County, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7524) for the relief of the trustees of 
Hennegans Chapel, Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Dun- 
aie Sequatchie County, Tenn.; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7525) for the relief of the estate of George 
M. Carroll, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7526) for the relief of che estate of Bur- 
rell L. Bennett, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7527) for the relief of the estate of George 
P. Carmichael, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7528) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Duncan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7529) for the relief of the estate of Austin 
Hackworth, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7530) for the relief of the estate of W. G. 
Hoge, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7531) for the relief of the estate of J. K. 
Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7532) for the relief of the estate of P. W. 
Key; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7533) for the relief of the estate of Aaron 
Murdock, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7534) for the relief of the estate of John 
A. Pickett, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7535) for the relief of the estate of Wash- 
ington Pryor, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7586) for the relief of the estate of N. T. 
Power, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7537) for the relief of the estate of 
Alexander Smith, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7538) for the relief of the estate of Wash- 
ington Turner, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7539) for the relief of the estate of 
Patrick Henry Watkins, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7540) granting a pension of $30 per month 
to United States soldiers, War with Mexico; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7541) to appropriate for and pay claim of 
T. F. Vann, administrator of Leroy P. Campbell, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7542) to correct the military records of 
the United States so as to muster James Kirkland in and out 
JA service in United States Army; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7543) granting an honorable discharge to 
Marion Hixson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7544) to remove the charge of desertion 
against the name of Thomas J. Schrimpsher; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7545) to remove the charge of desertion 
against the name of Samuel J. Rayl; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7546) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the name of Gabriel P. Keith; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7547) to remove the charge of desertion 
against the name of Thomas J. Schrimpsher; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7548) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Henry H. Walker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7549) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of W. W. 
Sharp, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7550) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Laura E. Raulston, administra- 


trix of James W. Raulston, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7551) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of James E. Meacham; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7852) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
John Henson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7833) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of C. H. Corn, administrator of 
John Chitwood, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7554) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
John Chitwood, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7555) to carry into effect the findings of. 
the Court of Claims in the case of Robert A. Dickson; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7556) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of C. H. Corn, administrator of 
ee of W. W. Sharp, deceased; to the Committee on War 

laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7557) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Josiah J. Bryan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7558) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of W. R. Henson, administrator 
of John Henson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7559) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of William H. Dawson; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7560) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Cleveland, Tenn.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7561) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7562) for the relief of the estate of Daniel 
C. Yarnell, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7563) granting a pension to 
Benjamin M. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7564) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Gilbert Acklen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 7565) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles W. Bullard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7566) granting a pension to Cornelius Med- 
ler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7567) granting a pension to Seymour Mc- 
Donough; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7568) granting a pension to Milo D. 
Heath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7569) granting a pension to William C. 
Benz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7570) to remove the charge of desertion 
oe the record of John Dupray; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 7571) granting a pen- 
sion to John Nelson West; to the Committee on Invalld Pen- 
sions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7572) granting an increase of pension to 
George L. Nye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7573) for the relief of 
William B. Fowler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7574) for the relief of Stephen B. Fowler; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By. Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 7575) granting an increase 
of pension to James Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7576) for the relief of George R. Curtis; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 7577) for the relief 
of L. C. Chisholm; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 7578) granting an increase of 
pension to John A. Fry; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7579) granting an 
increase of pension to Alfred Sargent; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7580) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7581) granting an increase of pension to 
Royal S. Dunham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7582) for the relief of J. E. Mintline; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 7583) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Rufus B. Tucker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 7584) granting a pension to 
George E. Boyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7585) granting a pension to Lewis W. 
Pattison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 7586) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Nathaniel Post, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7587) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Quackenbush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 7588) for the relief of 
James Deyore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: A bill (H. R. 7589) for the relief of Sarah 
Eastmond; to the Committee on War Claims. z 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: A bill (H. R. 7590) granting an in- 
crease of pension to M. S. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 7591) granting an increase of 
pension to Eli Sherrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7592) for the relief of 
Daniel Lane; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7593) for the relief of Thomas J. Shrop- 
shire; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of certain veterans, seeking gen- 
eral pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of the Trades and Labor 
Council of Coshocton, Ohio, opposing intervention by the United 
States in Mexico; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of 46 Democrats and 15 Republicans of Johns- 
town, Ohio, against any reduction in the tariff on raw wool; and 
Brownsville Banner Grange, No. 1788, against Canadian reci- 
procity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of the Marble City 
Lodge, No. 67, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
Natural Dam, N. Y., protesting against the reciprocity bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of James W. Shearer, of West 
Point, Nebr., and D. S. Crawford Post, No. 197, Grand Army 
of the Republic, favoring the Sulloway bill; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for the relief of Victor M. 
Wheeler (II. R. 6227); to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petitions of Watervliet 
Paper Co., of Watervliet, Mich., and B. Desenberg, of Layton, 
Mich., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens who live along the rural routes in the 
State of Nerth Dakota, favoring the increase to rural free de- 
livery carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of M. G. Strauss, of North Dakota, against 
parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, a 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Ollie, Martins- 
burg, and Fremont, Iowa, against parcels post; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany Dill 
granting an increase of pension to Lillie Frazier, widow of 
John Frazier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Solomon A. Rymer, of Polk County, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting a pension to Mary 
Emma Axmacher, widow of Robert Axmacher; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of James 
Simpson, of Hamilton County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Samuel H. 
Humbard, of Bradley County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, papers in the case of John B. Eyans, Rafter, Monroe 
County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Affidavit to accompany bill for relief of John 
Dupray; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. NEEDHAM: Resolutions of the Pomona Grange, 
Sonoma County, Cal., against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petitions of Potter & Buflington, 
Providence, R. I., and S. & B. Lederer Co., Providence, R. I., 
favoring the passage of House bill 32260; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PALMER: Resolutions of Washington Camp No. 827, 
and Local Camp No. 435, Patriotic Order Sons of America, urg- 
ing passage of the illiteracy test; to the Committee on Immi- 
eration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Papers to accompany House bill 7044, 
to repeal the several acts authorizing an internal tax on cotton, 
and to refund the same; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
John A. Fry, of McNairy County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of Alfred Sargent, of Cold- 
water, Mich., for increase of pension; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of J. E. Mintline, of Coldwater, Mich., request- 
ing an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of the twenty-fifth Nlinois 
congressional district against parcels post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Resolutions of Washington Camp No. 148, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, located at Succasunna, State 
of New Jersey, urging the passage of the illiteracy test; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of Riverside Grange, 
No. 125, Patrons of Husbandry, of Three Bridges, N. J., against 
Canadian reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, April 26, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

O Thou Great Father, soul from whom all blessings flow, feed 
us with the bread of Heaven, that we may be strong of mind, 
pure of heart, fearless of action, ever ready to follow whereso- 
ever Thou dost lead in the spirit of Him who died that we 
might live. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand that there 
are no bills on the calendar to be considered on Calendar 
Wednesday. I therefore move that the House suspend opera, 
tions under the rule that brings up bills on Calendar Wednesday 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER. It was held by Speaker Cannon that under 
the circumstances in which we find ourselves, it did not require 
any motion to dispense with Calendar Wednesday. The Chair 
thinks it was a good ruling and a matter of common sense that 
that rule should be considered like any other. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if that is the ruling of 
the Chair, I withdraw my motion, and move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the, state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4413) to place on the free list agricultural implements and 
other articles. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. ALEXANDER 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4418, of which the Clerk will read the 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural implements, 
cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, 
cereala; flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other 
articles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] such time as he desires. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I listened yesterday to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], the leader of 
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the minority, in his assault upon the farmers’ free-list bill. The 
gentleman is always entertaining, quite as often technical, gen- 
erally critical, most generally hypercritical, and he did not 
deviate from those usual tendencies. [Laughter.] 

He asked the mighty question with the triumphant air of the 
puzzler, “ What is an agricultural implement?” Mr, Chairman, 
it only shows the decadence of the once great Republican Party 
that they would elevate to the lofty station of minority leader 
one who admitted without shame that he did not know what an 
agricultural implement was. [Laughter.] Why, he says, What 
are meats?” I will tell you what meats are and what meats 
were placed on the free list for. Meats are necessary articles 
of food and were placed on the free list in order to dissolve 
those nonmeat-eating Republican clubs that were organized all 
over the United States in 1907 under the benign reign of Repub- 
licanism. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! Go ask the 
hungry people of your own city of Chicago, where they had to 
organize these nonmeat-eating clubs under the prosperity, of 
the grand old Republican Party and its 1907 panic. They can 
tell you what meats are. 

And the purpose of this bill, Mr. Chairman, is that whenever 
the Beef Trust takes control of the American market and forces 
the price of meat up so that the people of this country are 
forced to combine themselves into clubs resolving that they will 
not ent meat because the price is so high they can not buy it. 
This bill lets in meat from every part of the civilized world to 
compete with one of the products of Republicanism, the Beef 
Trust, that is organized and in control of the markets in this 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] My friend's 
speech got so dry that he was forced to undertake to prove 
that cereal foods consisted of Kentucky whisky. [Laughter.] 
I want to say to my friend from Illinois that no man that has 
ever eaten these dry eatables ever once suggested that they were 
in any way comparable with Kentucky whisky. [Laughter.] 

But our friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] under- 
took to tell us that this bill was sectional. I want to say to 
you gentlemen on that side of the House that you have played 
that old sectionalism gag out and it will not work. Your plea 
of sectionalism in the past has borne fruit, and under this ap- 
peal to hate and prejudice you haye succeeded in placing a 
trust on every article that the people consume. You have kept 
your party in power for all of these years by your plea of 
sectionalism, but no longer will the American people listen to 
this plea when it comes to dealing with things that affect every 
article which they consume. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

Our friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] was not quite 
fair—and he usually is—when he undertook to deal with bind- 
ing twine, for he tried to create the impression upon the north- 
ern farmer, resorting to quibbling—— 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I will yield presently, if the 
gentleman will keep that thought that he has in mind. I am 
discussing the question of binding twine. The gentleman said 
that it was not upon the free list—trying to create the impres- 
sion upon the northern farmer that this old, wicked Democratic 
Party had come here and placed upon the free list cotton ties 
and cotton bagging, but had denied to the northern farmer free 
binding twine. What are the facts? Here they are. Binding 
twine is upon the free list. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Here is the record: Shipped into this country in 1909 there 
were 13,558,323 pounds of binding twine, of the value of $984,914, 
and it did not pay one penny of tariff. Yet this argument is 
thrown in here, and why? Because you can not meet this bill 
upon its merits. Be fair in discussing these things for the con- 
sideration of the American people, 50 years removed from the 
struggle of heat and passion to which you would appeal, to 
longer bend their backs with taxation and pile upon them trusts 
and monopolies. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In 1910 the imports of binding twine were 9,130,409 pounds, 
of the value of $681,033, which paid not one cent of tariff. And 
yet the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GanpNer] said, in 
his argument, that there was no binding twine imported, though 
the record I have shown conclusively proves that nearly 
14,000,000 pounds of binding twine were imported in 1909, of a 
value of almost a million dollars. Most of the binding twine 
comes from Canada, some of it comes from England, but none of 
it pays any duty at all. And you gentlemen think sectionalism 
is to be considered. I am an American that refuses at this 
late day to predicate the hope or the argument of Democracy 
upon such a withered proposition as sectionalism. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I might point out, if I desired to 
urge sectionalism as a reason for the passage of this bill, if I 
had no better argument upon which to base it, if I desired to 
appeal to prejudice between the different parts of a common 


great Republic—I say I might urge that you have given to the 
northern farmers all these years free binding twine, but have 
denied free bagging and ties to the southern farmers who pro- 
duce cotton. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I will say to the gentleman that I ex- 
pect to vote for this free-list bill. [Applause on Democratic 
side.] I am not inimical to the bill, but there is one thing 
that I hope to see the gentleman himself or some gentleman on 
that side add to the bill, and that is free rice. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, let me say to the gentleman 
that all of the articles which we intend to place upon the free 
list are not included in this bill. There will be others. The 
gentleman can not go any further upon free articles than I can. 

Mr. WARBURTON. How about free sugar? 

Mr. JAMES. So far as I am concerned, I am in favor of 
free sugar. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Free rice and free sugar? 

Mr. JAMES. I am in favor of free rice and free sugar, and 
if the time comes when we can get an income tax on the for- 
tunes of the rich to produce revenue enough to run the Govern- 
ment, I am willing and will be happy to give to the people free 
sugar. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WARBURTON. Well, I have introduced a bill placing 
sugar on the free list and rice on the free list. Will the gentle- 
man vote for it at this session? 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will point out to me how we 
can secure enough revenue to run the Government of the people 
pay rik creating a deficit which will wreck it, I will gladly vote 

or 

Mr. WARBURTON, I would suggest a few other things, for 
instance, diamonds, to raise them from 10 per cent 

Mr. JAMES. I am with the gentleman. I am delighted to 
see the gentleman come to our side. The gentleman is an 
insurgent, is he not? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Yes. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. I want to say to the gentleman that I welcome 
him to our side, because there is more joy on this side over the 
“tear-wet face of one repentant sinner than over the snowy 
robes of a hundred who are just.“ [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. WARBURTON. I would like to suggest to the gentle- 
man that I want to go right down the line on that proposition 
at this session. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, the gentleman ought to come into the 
Democratic Party; he ought to tear off his mask and bare his 
face full and fair to the breeze. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. WARBURTON. I suggest to the gentleman—— 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, I can not let the gentleman take up all of 
my time. Come over on this side and I will give you my seat. 
{Laughter.] 

I made a speech in 1909 in favor of placing sugar on the free 
list. There is no defense at all for the differential that exists 
upon sugar, and it benefits only the Sugar Trust, and I sin- 
cerely trust that we will be able, by proper economy in the 
expenditure of the people’s money, to give to the people sugar 
free of any duty at all. It is used by all the people, goes into 
every home, and is almost a necessity of life. And I am grati- 
fied to know that 30 States in this Union have ratified the in- 
come-tax amendment to the Federal Constitution, needing but 
5 more to make it a part of our organic law, a law that will 
do away with the technical construction of the validity of this 
law by the courts. An income-tax law will afford us a hundred 
million dollars of revenue upon the fortunes of those most able 
to pay to sustain the Government that most favors and prospers 
them. It is a law so just that for a hundred years of our his- 
tory it met the approyal of courts and Congresses; it is a law so 
just that the Master gave it to us when he announced that a 
tithe should be given to keep up the churches, to succor the 
widow and the orphan. And with this righteous tax we will be 
able to relieve the people of many burdens of a protective tariff, 
for it will supply revenue to a great degree. 

Mr. Chairman, our friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
went further, but he is always entertaining. He generally has 
fish on his mind, and yesterday he had suckers on his mind 
[laughter], and he tells us that we are legislating in favor of 
the northerners against the southerners. Let me call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that in the bill he voted for, the 
Payne-Aldrich bill—and here it is—his party in that bill placed 
a provision to do what? Let me read it: 

Imported salt. shall, upon satisfactory proof, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, that such 
meats have been cured with imported salt, haye refunded to them fro 


the Treasury the duties paid on the salt so in curing su 
exported meats, in amounts not less than $100. : 
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Your party wrote into this Payne-Addrich bill a proyision 
that taxes the farmers of my country for the salt that goes 
into their bread and that cures their meats, but gives to the fish 
industry, which the gentleman from Massachusetts represents, 
and to the Beef Trust, which exists in this country, the right 
to go to the Treasury and get back from the Treasury the 
money they paid to import salt here if they used it to the 
extent of more than $100. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

And yet the farmers of this country who do not buy a hundred 
dollars worth of salt a year for use upon their meat and upon 
their table have no such favoritism shown to them, but the taxes 
they pay into the Treasury upon salt remain there, except when 
they are taken out by the Beef Trust or by the fish industry of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. That looks to me like sec- 
tionalism if we are to consider this bill upon that line and along 
that path. But our distinguished friend from Iowa made his 
speech upon the Canadian reciprocity bill and I want to con- 
trast it with the speech of my friend from Illinois. You gentle- 
men are awfully hard to please. Our friend from Iowa argued 
with eloquence when the Canadian reciprocity bill was under 
consideration. He said, Lou put cattle on the free list; peo- 
ple do not eat cattle, they eat meat.” My friend, Mr. MANN, 
comes right along and says, “ Why, you put meat on the free list 
and leave cattle off the free list.“ The criticism of the gentle- 
man from Iowa to this side was that we let cattle in free, we 
let hogs in free, we let sheep in free, but we do not let in free 
the beef and pork. ‘The criticism of the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. Mann] is that we let in free the beef and pork, but 
do not let cattle in free. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
That is merely an evidence of the general tendency of the Re- 
publican Party to criticize without foundation, and I want to 
ask you gentlemen this thing: You have written a platform. 
I do not think you will ever do it again [laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side], especially not this one, but here it is: 

The Republican Party declares unequivocally for a revision of the 
tariff by a special session of Congress Immediately following the inau- 
guration of the next President— 

Of course, I am too kind to comment upon that. I never 
believed in striking a man when he was down or hitting some- 
thing that was dead, and I shall not refer to your violation of 
this promise. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Your Republican platform of 1908 continues: 

And commends the steps already taken to this end in the work as- 
signed to the appropriate committees of Congress, which are now 
investigating the operation and effect of those schedules. In all tariff 
legislation the true principle of protection is best maintained by the 
imposition of such duties as will equal the difference between cost of 
production at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries. 

You wrote that, did you not? I know most of you are 
ashamed of it, but your party wrote that into your platform. 
What does that mean? That you will place upon the bending 
backs of the farmers of this country who feed this world the 
burden of giving to the manufacturers of this country a profit. 
A profit—you say a reasonable profit, but who decides what is 
a reasonable profit? Are we to conclude that a reasonable 
profit in this country creates millionaires with fortunes so big 
they can not give them away? But you place upon these toilers, 
these tillers of the soil, the burden of giving to these men a 
profit. I come in their name and ask you not to guarantee to 
them a profit but to take the brutal hand of oppressive taxa- 
tion off the tools with which they toil. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Will you do that? Will you place yourselves in the position 
of saying: I will place upon the farmers of this country the 
burden of paying a profit by tariff taxation to the manufac- 
turers, and I will not even take the tariff tax, the burden of 
monopoly, off of the plow, the harrow, and those things that he 
uses to produce the food without which the people would 
starve? ‘The drought may come and wither, the frost may come 
and kill, storms may come and destroy the farmer’s growing 
crop, he who toils from dawn till dark, but no Republican plat- 
form yet has ever offered to him a reasonable profit or any profit 
or any aid in his business. If the farmer’s business does not pay, 
no taxing Jaw is at his command, advocated by republicanism, to 
take from others enough to give him a profit or even to give 
him a living. The taxgatherer comes just the same to his door, 
the mortgage holder demands payment; and I say it is un- 
American under our system or any other system in existence 
among free people to tax one-class to make the other rich or 
to tax one class to giye another class profit. 

I expect to see you northern Republicans, Republicans from 
New York, Massachusetts, from Ohio, and other States, when 
you vote, cast that vote to tax the things with which the 
farmer labors, and then attempt to write, and stand for its 


enforcement, an iniquitous provision in law that wrings from 
his pocket a profit to pour into the laps of the manufacturers, 
trusts, and monopolies. That is the position you gentlemen are 
in upon this tariff bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

My distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] took up 
the farmers’ free-list bill and criticized it. He said that under 
this provision allowing fencing wire to come in free, telegraph 
and telephone wire could be imported under the same provi- 
sion, coming in as fencing wire. I want to examine that and 
see whether it is true or not. Here is the language: 

Barbed fence wire; wire rods; wire strands; wire rope; wire, woven 
or manufactured, for fencing; and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, including wire staples. 

Now, would the gentleman from Illinois, if he had to con- 
strue that as a lawyer, put a cat’s eye in his head and come 
looking around for small insects in the construction of a pro- 
vision of that sort? Would the gentleman from Illinois stake 
his reputation as a lawyer—and he is a good one—upon such a 
technical and far-fetched construction of a passage in this law 
as that? The gentleman from Illinois knows that telegraph wire 
and telephone wire is much larger wire than fencing wire. The 
gentleman from Illinois knows that it is much more costly than 
fencing wire, and under the glorious Republican prosperity our 
farmers have not reached that position yet when they have got 
money enough to fence their farms with telephone and tele- 
graph wire. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But I have 
no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that the Republican Party, so long 
accustomed to construing everything in favor of monopoly, 
might, in looking for some place to assist some of their favorite 
concerns, distort, contort, and twist an honorable, plain, manly 
construction of it in fayor of the farmer away from him, so as 
to aid some of the monopolies engaged in telegraph and tele- 
phone pursuits. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But you will have to base your objection upon something 
more tenable than that in order to meet the approyal of the 
American people. : 

The gentleman made another argument in regard to “ agri- 
cultural implements.” That very language is included in your 
own tariff bill, namely, the words “agricultural implements.” 
Why did you not make objection then? Why, the gentleman was 
one of the wheel horses upon the Republican side in favor of 
the Republican tariff bill, but I never heard any technical con- 
struction about what an “agricultural implement” is. Some on 
your side complain because we are too broad, and others be- 
cause we are not broad enough; but I will tell you now that 
there will be no trouble in the construction of this bill when it 
comes up for the consideration of those gentlemen that you 
pay high salaries to for the purpose of saying what the lan- 
guage of this bill means. 

Now, let us go to your free list. You have a free list in the 
Payne bill, and I want to call your attention to some of the 
items. I want to contrast what the Democratic Party stands 
for as a free-list bill and what the Republican Party stands for 
as a free-list bill. 

On the Republican free list you haye acorns. Now, I am not 
surprised at that, because the“ policy of the Republican Party“ 
has created so many hogs in this country that you have to 
import acorns in order to feed them here. [Laughter.] 

But we, instead of giving acorns to the hogs, turn and give 
flour and meal to the people who need them to eat. You give 
“broken bells” to the consumers of this country. They will 
ring false notes, but no more false than the notes you have 
rung on that side. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But 
we offer the farmer, instead of broken bells, fencing wire with 
which to fence his farm. 

Another thing you give on the Republican free list—Payne- 
Aldrich bill—to the people, and they are grateful for this, and 
you are entitled to lasting credit for this item which you place 
upon the free list, namely: 

Dried blood, not specially provided for. 

[Laughter.] 

But the Democratic party in this bill says: “We will not 
force you to eat dried blood, but we will give you beef and 
yeal, and pork, and something that a man can eat, upon the free 
list. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Your free list provides for the admission without any tariff 
of catgut and wormgnt, but we offer upon our free list to the 
people cereal food without any taxation at all. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The next article I find here on the Republican free list is 
fossils. I thought if there was anything in the world that we 
had an overabundance of in this country it was fossils. I 
thought that if there was anything in this country that afilicted 
the Republican Party it was fossils, and I thought surely you 
would not invite any importation of them by placing them upon 
the free list. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 
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You gentlemen do not seem to learn, as you go along, the 
necessities of the people. But the Democratic Party, instead of 
fossils, offers to the wives and mothers of the Republic sewing 
machines upon the free list. You placed needles upon the free 
list. You were willing that they might tear their fingers and 
wear out their eyes using needles, which you did not have the 
heart to tax. We place sewing machines upon the free list 
You placed fish skins upon the free list, and I do not believe 
that would have been done if my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] had been here. We give them agricultural drills. 
You placed old junk upon the free list. We give them bagging 
for cotton; boots and shoes, You placed leeches upon the free 
list. [Laughter.] I could excuse the Republican Party for 
placing even fossils on the free list, but how on earth you can 
find any satisfaction in placing leeches on the free list when we 
have already too many bloodsuckers in this country, is a 
strange thing to me, [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

No criticism! Why, what a pleasant impression my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] would have made if he had inquired, 
“What is a leech?” instead of “What are farming imple- 
ments?” and if, instead of “What are meats?” he had asked 
the question, “ What is junk?” [Laughter.] 

The gentleman in discussing the question of shoes was right 
sharply amused by that proposition. He used a remarkable ex- 
pression when I asked him the question, “ Why are the shoe 
manufacturers selling abroad $13,000,000 worth of boots and 
shoes?” When I asked the gentleman from Illinois what ex- 
planation he had to make of that, Why,“ he said, “ I congratu- 
Jate our manufacturers. They are doing well. But because 
they are doing well your party ought not to turn and swat 
them” But what does the Republican Party do? 

Instead of swatting them you turn and allow them to swat 
the American consumer. The shoe people who went before the 
Ways and Means Committee said, “Give us free hides.” I 
have no doubt that if they had known of the coming avalanche 
upon Republicanism and the number of hides that were to be 
hung up at the last election they would not have asked for free 
hides. [Laughter.] But they asked for hides to be placed on 
the free list. They said, “If you give us free hides, then we 
will sell boots and shoes in competition with the world and 
without any tariff at all.“ What did your party do? You put 
hides on the free list, and when you did it you discarded the 
advice, the acknowledgment, and the desire of these shoe manu- 
facturers when they said you could place their products upon 
the free list. 

And what do we find? In 1909 these gentlemen—the shoe 
manufacturers in this country—that you are protecting with a 
tariff tax sold abroad sole leather to the extent of $6,887,000; 
kid, $3,873,000; patent leather, $169,000; splits, $17,624,000; and 
other leather, $2,159,000; total, $80,304,000. They sold abroad 
boots and shoes, $10,305,000; harness, $650,600 worth; total, 
$41,367,600 worth of goods that these leather manufacturers and 
boot and shoe manufacturers are sending abroad and selling in 
competition with all the world; $41,000,000 worth of leather in 
1909, including $10,000,000 worth of boots and shoes. And yet 
you gentlemen turn upon the American consumer who needs the 
boots and shoes, the farmer who needs the harness, who needs 
the leather, and say, “ Notwithstanding they are able to sell 
$41,000,000 worth of these articles abroad in competition with 
the world, we will lay upon you the heavy hand of tariff taxa- 
tion and make that much more flow into their pockets from the 
pockets of the mass of our people. 

And I want to say here that these men did not understate 
the facts when they said: “If you will give us free hides we 
will compete with the world.” 1 voted to give them free hides, 
and Jet us see how much they haye increased their business. 
In not quite one year how much have they increased it? In 
1910 instead of selling $6,887,000 worth of sole leather in foreign 
countries they sold $8,419,478 worth of sole leather. Instead 
of selling $3,675,000 worth of kid, glazed, they sold $16,675,000 
worth. ‘They sold a total of $51,123,000 worth of leather goods, 
as compared with $41,000,000, or an increase of $10,000,000 in 
foreign trade in one year under free hides. Why, the sale of 
these articles abroad is much greater than the entire sale of 
the United States in the early days of the Republic when the 
Republican Party was fighting for a protective tariff to protect 
our infant industries. The boot and shoe makers of this 
country sent abroad boots and shoes to the extent of $13,216,000, 
or an increase of $3,500,000 in the sale of boots and shoes as 
compared with last year. Why can they not sell them to the 
American consumer as cheaply as they can ship them across 
the ocean and sell them in competition with the world? Where 
did they sell them? They sold to Great Britain $4,400,000 
worth of sole leather. ‘They sold to Great Britain of other 
leathers $10,900,000, while all the other countries took $6,000,000 
worth, 


Now, the question I want answered, and you must answer it 
to justify your system that you are pursuing here, is this: If 
these men can ship this amount of goods, and they gladly do 
it, into foreign countries, and sell $51,000,000 in competition 
with the world, why can tliey not sell here to the American con- 
sumer without any protective tariff at all? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

It will not do to undertake to answer this argument by say- 
ing that they are sold as cheaply here as abroad. That state- 
ment is untrue; that you have fought and are now fighting for 
a protective tariff shows it to be untrue. If they were sold as 
cheaply here as they are abroad, why would you ask for a pro- 
tective tariff? If our manufacturers of shoes and harness aud 
leather can pay the freight rates across the mighty deep and 
go into far-away Japan and China and Germany and England 
and France and Russia and lay down our leather goods in com- 
petition with the world, what have they to fear from competi- 
tion from those countries upon their own soil? The very fact 
that they are fighting for this tariff shows that they are ex- 
torting higher prices from the American consumer than. they 
get from the foreigner. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
Yet your party after giving free hides for the benefit of these 
people turned and kept the tariff upon the finished article, and 
the tariff to-day is laid against every consumer in this country 
who purchases anything made out of leather. 

Some of the gentlemen upon the Republican side have taken 
the position that the tariff upon farm products helps the 
farmer. Gentlemen, my word for it—and I can sustain this by 
the record—there can be no price for the American farmer 
for his home product better than that which he gets for the 
surplus in the foreign markets. When the American farmer 
is forced to send abroad 100,000,000 bushels of wheat or corn he 
does it because he can not sell it here, and he can not sell it 
here because our people can not consume it. Then the price 
of the surplus product is fixed in the foreign market, and no 
man will send a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn or a sin- 
gle ounce of produce from this country and sell it to the for- 
eigner for less than he can sell it for to the American con- 
sumer. Why does he ship it abroad? Because of the fact that 
he gets a better price for it abroad, or because he gets as good 
a price for it abroad after deducting the freight from the ship- 
ment? Let us see if that statement can be sustained. The 
price of wheat in England every year absolutely squares with 
the price of wheat in this country when you deduct from the 
English price the cost of shipment. The very fact that we 
ship more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat to England every 
year is conclusive proof of the fact that it brings a better 
price there or it would not be shipped. What farmer would 
ship hogs to the city market when he could sell them upon his 
own farm at a better price? What farmer would ship his 
wheat to the city market if he could sell it in his home county 
for a better price? I know the Republican Party has tried to 
fool the farmer for years upon this question of a protective 
tariff npon his wheat and corn. The record shows completely 
that that is a fraud and a delusion upon the American farmer. 
Under this system of deception you have undertaken to keep 
the American farmer quiet while his pockets were picked by 
the manufacturers, to whom you guarantee a profit. You have 
kept this fraudulent policy up for the benefit of those giant 
monopolies that haye grown so great they send their products 
into the foreign markets of the world and sell in competition 
with all the world there, and then organize trusts and monopo- 
lies and annihilate absolutely every semblance of competition 
here. As a further proof of the fact that the farmer receives 
no benefit from a protective tariff upon his grain and other 
products, I give here the domestic and foreign prices of wheat, 
oats, cattle, and horses for the years 1905 to 1909, inclusive, 

Domestic and foreign prices, 

{Foreign prices are taken from Report of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
London, Vol. XLIV, Pt, III. 1909. Domestle prices from Yearbook 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 1909.] 

WHEAT. 


[Per bushel.] 


Average 
Average | farm price 
rice in in the 
ndon. United 
States. 
Cents. 
92 74.8 
87 66.7 
+94 87.4 
1.00 92,8 
1.14 99.0 
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Domestic and foreign priccs—Continued. 
OATS. 
[Per bushel.] 


FAT CATTLE (WHOLESALE), 
[Per pound.] 


HORSES. 
{Per head.] 


I desire to call a witness out of President Taft’s Cabinet, See- 
retary Wilson himself, who, in a letter to the National Grange 
of February 9, 1911, relative to the prices the farmer receives, 
uses this language: 


The United States produces 
ments. This surplus production 
price of our bg eri surplus is governed by the world’s requirements, 

e 


es ig wheat above domestic requlre- 
sold in foreign countries. The 


ing reguia by the law of supply and demand, and the 
wheat in the United States, while we are exporting, is governed by the 
price at which the surplus is sold, as a general proposition. Occa- 
sionally wheat corners may interfere with the law of supply and de- 
mand and temporarily affect the price. 

Wheat is neyer cornered until it is out of the farmer’s hands 
and in the hands of some Chicago trust king. The price he 
forces up on wheat does not aid the farmer—his wheat is all 
sold—but the effect is that the laborer who buys his bread is 
held up and robbed by the millionaire who corners wheat. So 
this tariff! on wheat of 25 cents per bushel never benefits any 
one except the grain gambler, who with his corner upon 
wheat drives up the price of the poor man’s bread. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this question as to whether a 
protective tariff benefits the farmer, 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has been a great advo- 
eate of free lumber. This bill does give us free lumber, and I 
will tell you why I am for free lumber, notwithstanding our 
friends on that side have told us so often of the glory of Re- 
publican prosperity. I am not of that class of Americans that 
would seek to dispute the prosperity of my people if I could do 
otherwise. I am only too glad when our people prosper and to 
cheer them on in their prosperity. But when you tell me the 
people of this country are prospering under Republican control 
I want to call your attention to the fact that, according to the 
census of 1900, the total dwellings in this country were 14,474,771. 
The total number of tenants, those who had to rent their homes, 
were 8,246,747. ‘That shows that practically 42,000,000 Ameri- 
can people occupy this very day and will sleep this very night 
in homes they can not call their own, in homes upon which they 
have to pay a rent. 

I want to make men patriotic, and I want to give to the 
laboring man an opportunity to build his home. Whenever you 
give an opportunity to 42,000,000 Americans who do not own 
their homes—notwithstanding your boasted Republican pros- 
perity—whenever you give them a chance to build their home, 
which we are offering them by giving them free lumber, you 
make a patriot out of each one and give to cach man a home, 
and then he has got something he can call his own and some- 
thing he is willing to defend. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Free lumber! I would call attention of the Republican side 
to the fact that free lumber is a Democratic doctrine, Free 
lumber was placed in the Democratic platform of 1908, and it is 
there today, and the Republican side is again following the 


rice of 


teaching of the forerunning footsteps of aggressive Democracy 
demanding for the people of this country free lumber out of 
which they can build their homes. [Applause.] 

How the Republican side can fail to advocate free lumber is 
a mystery to me. James G. Blaine said that he was a friend of 
free lumber. He said that the hand of taxation should never 
rest on that article out of which people build the homes in 
which they live, out of which they build the churches in which 
they worship, out of which they make the cradles in which 
they rock their first born, and out of which they make the coffins 
in which they bury their dead. 

But Blaine is gone, and Republicanism for which he stood 
has decayed, and the party now is clothing themselves in his 
habiliments and going forth with his distinguished name and 
claiming that they represent the Republicanism of Blaine when 
they advocate the levy of a tax on all of the people for the 
or of the Lumber Trust. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

And why is it that our Republican friends will not give our 
old friends, the farmers, the benefit of these articles upon the 
free list? The farmer has borne your burden for a long time; 
he has paid the tariff tax a long time, and he has heard the 
arguments you have made; and as you argued that the tariff on 
wheat raised the price of wheat the good old Republican farmer 
applauded; as you argued that the tariff on flour lessened the 
price 6f flour he applauded. And so now he only comes and asks 
for these things with which he works to be untaxed. Of course 
the gentleman from Illinois, from the great city of Chicago, 
which has no waving fields of wheat or corn, which has no prod- 
ucts of the farm, can well ask, What are farming imple- 
ments?“ But you gentlemen on the other side who climb over 
the fence and go into the furrow with the good old farmer and 
beg him for his vote as you follow along behind him in the fur- 
row, he may turn long enough to ask you why you did not take 
off the tariff on this plow that he was using, off of the harrow 
and his farming machinery. What will your answer be? That 
is likely to cause you a heap of trouble. I like my friends on 
the Republican side, and I would rather see them back here 
than any other Republicans I know, but the only chance you 
have of coming back is to vote for this free-list bill that we have 
written and propose here for the benefit of the American farmer. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, rea 
tural drills, planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, t) 
chines, and cotton gins; farm wagons and farm carts. 


All in our free-list bill. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asks what is a farm 
wagon. Why, of course I did not expect him to know what a 
farm wagon was. My friend from Ohio [Mr. LonaworrH], de- 
lightful as he always is in debate, suggested that maybe it in- 
cluded automobiles. That is just in keeping with the Repub- 
lican construction. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic 
side.] I have no doubt that if this passes and a trust Repub- 
lican comes to construe it, of course it is a farm wagon for the 
benefit of the old farmer, but that some shrewd Republican, 
who has been growing fat on the profits that your platform 
„guaranteed them,” will point out with the adroitness of my 
friend LonewortH that it means automobiles. [Laughter and 
applause.] I have no doubt of that, but no one on our side is 
now riding in automobiles. CHaur Crark even does not ride 
in an automobile. [Laughter and applause.] He has refused 
to take advantage of Uncle Joe’s machine, because that thing 
operated so swiftly and so recklessly that even a man of 
CHAMP CrarK's daring was afraid to take the automobile that 
had been used by Uncle Jon Cannon. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Could my friend tell us what has be- 
come of those mules that we heard so much about last winter? 
[Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, the mule is always a friend of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the people. The mule is never like the 
emblem that belongs to your party, the elephant, which is 
always on dress parade. The mule is always plowing and 
doing work, trying to feed somebody, aiding some one. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The elephant that speaks for 
your party is like your party, always parading and neyer doing 
anything, always claiming and never performing. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I was amused at one of the most distinguished Republicans 
in the House, and I believe he knows as much about the tariff 
as anybody else, but his mind has been in a groove along a cer- 
tain channel of taxing somebody else and getting profits for 
somebody else, always for his own folks, of course—I was 
amused at his saying that this bill in using the words— 

And all other agricultural implements of any kind and description, 
whether specifically mentioned herein or not, whether in whole or in 
parts, including repair parts— 
would be so construed that the monopolies would mold iron ore 
and pig iron into parts like repair parts for plows and machines 


rs, agricul- 
ashing ma- 
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and bring them in here free of duty. Mr. Chairman, that is 


another strained construction of our Republican friends. Why 
do you not meet this bill on its merits? Why try to pick flaws 
in it? It is because you can not attack it on its merits that you 
are drifting to that argument. 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, punched 
or not punched, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or tles, 
coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or 
without buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other com- 
modity ; and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. 

I do not see anything sectional about that. The farmer of 
the North grows hay. He grows other agricultural products. 
Mr. Chairman, these articles on which wire is used in baling 
can be produced in the North as well as in the South. 

When it comes to the question of leather some one told me—I 
did not have the pleasure of hearing all of the speech—that our 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] argued that this did 
not let in all sorts of shoes. Well, that is true, I expect. The 
finer Class of shoes and that character of shoe that the farmer's 
family néver see and are not able to buy. I do not suppose this 
bill does include them. This is a farmer’s free-list bill. We 
are going to get to these other schedules as we go along. You 
gentleman will haye enough of free-list articles, and they will 
all be those articles that are needed by the families of the 
United States. This is the character of articles that we are 
going to put on the free list. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] We are not going to put on the free list your dried 
blood and your leeches and junk. We are going to put on some- 
thing that a man can use and that a family can use. That is 
the Democratic policy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask, for information, whether the Democratic Party proposes 
to do all this revising this summer? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can possess his 
soul in patience. We will do it in our own time and in our 
own way if it takes all summer. We are not afraid of the 
- heat, because the people have been suffering long under the 
burdens that your party has placed upon them. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to appeal to the Republican side and 
ask them to aid us to pass this bill. I heard a peculiar argu- 
ment made here the other day by one class of Republicans. I 
regret to see you divided into warring sides. It makes my 
heart bleed [laughter] to see a once militant Republican Party, 
80 aggressive, so united, always the party of constructive leg- 
islation, always the bearer of prosperity, now divided and at 
each other's throats, taking separate roads and announcing 
differing doctrines. 

I tell you it makes me grieve overmuch. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] I want to say to the gentlemen upon the 
other side who argued, when the reciprocity bill was under con- 
sideration, and said, “Oh, we must attach this free-list sched- 
ule to the reciprocity bill,” my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LN noor], the second in command of the insurgent forces, be- 
cause I believe the first in command is in another body, intro- 
duced here the free-list schedule to go on the reciprocity bill. 
And what was their argument? My friend Norris indulged in 
that argument, too. They argued that if we put both of these 
bills together, the reciprocity bill being a bad bill and the free- 
list bill being a good Dill, that the Senate would pass both of 
them together, which the Senate would refuse to pass sepa- 
rately, and they maintained the man you elected would, if we 
passed them separately, veto the good bill and sign the bad 
one; but if we passed them both together he would affix his 
signature to both, the good and the bad. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] I am unwilling to indulge in that argument 
against even a Republican President. I fought him in many 
of the States of this Union; I did not believe he ought to have 
been elected; but I am not willing to stand upon the floor of 
this House and say that our President—for he is our President 
now—if we passed these two measures separately, would sign 
the bad one and veto the good one. Aye, as strong a Democrat 
as Iam, I am willing to concede to a Republican President too 
much patriotism to sign one bill because it is bad and veto 
a one because it is good. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

And if your President has an opportunity at this free-list 
schedule, as I believe he will have, because in another end of 
this Capitol your party has but 9 majority, if you count both 
contending factions in it, and I belieye enough on your side will 
come to us to puss this bill, never on earth will enough courage 
be mustered in the big frame of your big President to veto this 
bill which takes the hand of taxation off the implements with 


Will the gentleman yield? 


which the American farmer tills the American soil. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I want to appeal to my Republican 
friends upon that side of the House to help. 

I believe that Thomas Jefferson uttered the truth when he 
spoke of the farmer better than anyone ever has, or, perhaps, 
than anyone ever will, when he said of these millions of Amer- 
ican farmers: 

The cultivators of the earth are the most valuable citizens; they are 
the most vigorous, the most independent, the most virtuous; they are 
tied to their country and wedded to its liberty and interests by the 
most lasting bonds. 

I want to appeal to both sides of this House for the passage of 
this bill. I appeal irrespective of politics in behalf of the Amer- 
ican farmer, and I beg this House to pass this bill giving to the 
farmers of our Republic free farming implements—tools of 
trade, implements to till the earth free from any tariff taxation, 
In the name of millions of honest hearts which beat in the 
bosoms of these Americans behind the plow, upon the harrow, 
at the drill, those who make the harvesters sing in fields of 
golden grain, I beg you in their name to take the heavy hand of 
taxation off of the tools with which they woo from the earth 
the food which feeds the millions of this world. The farmer 
asks no guaranty of a reasonable profit which the Republican 
Party gives the manufacturer from the pockets of the farmers 
themselves. The farmer only asks that you let him have un- 
taxed by tariffs and unmonopolized by trusts the tools of his 
trade. Give the farmers this relief. They are the future hope 
of this Republic, as they have been its past reliance. For these 
men I appeal for the passage of this bill. The farmer stands 
under your Republican policies bowed by the weight of your 
oppressive tariff, even upon the implements with which he farms. 
He leans upon his hoe and gazes upon the ground, 

The e of ages in his face and on his back the burden of the 
wor 

Can you, will you, deny him this relief? God grant that you 
will pass this bill. [Loud and continued applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania if he desires to yield now? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, for several years there has been 
a tendency in the business world toward combination. There is 
no doubt but what economy in production and manufacture can 
be brought about by the combining of energy and of capital. But 
history has shown that men do not go into these combinations 
from any ideas of philanthropy, and that when any combination 
has succeeded in monopolizing and controlling the production 
or distribution of any given article the price to the ultimate 
consumer is increased and the unfair and unreasonable profits 
are pocketed by the men or corporations in control. 

When competition has been throttled monopoly has taken 
possession, and if unrestrained and uncontrolled the result has 
always been an unfair and an unequal distribution of the 
products of labor and of wealth. The favored few have unduly 
profited at the expense of the unorganized thousands. From 
the dawn of history there have been laws against monopoly 
and unreasonable restraint of trade, but great combinations, 
on account of their wealth and influence, haye been able to 
employ the brightest and keenest minds of the age to in- 
yent and put into operation plans and methods whereby these 
laws can be circumvented and avoided and the combination 
allowed to continue to levy their unholy and unrighteous 
tribute. 

The combinations that have attracted the most attention and 
have first drawn the fire of the courts have usually been those 
which have affected a comparatively few people, but in such a 
large degree as to make it an object for every individual affected 
to go into court for redress. But I shall speak of a combination 
that levies its tribute in pennies, but counts its contributors by 
the million. Other monopolies levy their tribute but once, but 
this monster is a daily uninvited guest at every breakfast table 
in the land. Other combinations confine their energies to the 
country of their origin, but this one makes its daily visits to 
every humble home in the civilized world. Most of the trusts 
and combinations to which our attention has been attracted in 
the past haye been composed of men and subsidiary corpora- 
tions, but this gigantic institution numbers among its stock- 
holders a sovereign State and one of the independent nations of 
the world. $ 

In 1906 Sao Paulo, one of the States of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, undertook to control the world’s supply of coffee. About 
85 per cent of the world’s supply of coffee is raised in Brazil, 
and of the Brazilian coffee a very large proportion of it is 
raised in the State of Sao Paulo. The method employed for 
the purpose of cornering the world’s supply of coffee was for 
this State to buy all the coffee produced within its borders and 
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to issue bonds thereon and hold the coffee until the price went 
up and then sell at the advanced figure. It was supposed that 
the proportion of the world’s supply of coffee raised in this 
State would be sufficient, if held out of the market, to control 
the price all over the civilized world. 

The undertaking, however, was too great for the State of 
Sao Paulo to successfully control the situation, and after two 
years of trial had shown that the plan would in the end fail, 
a new and more gigantic scheme was devised. In 1908 this 
new plan was consummated and put into active operation. The 
history of the ciyilized world will not show another as gigantic 
an undertaking as was this. In order to carry out its purpose, 
the assistance of the Brazilian Goyernment was procured and 
some of the largest financial concerns in the civilized world 
became interested partners in the colossal scheme. ‘This plan 
to corner the coffee of the world provided that bonds to the 
amount of $75,000,000 should be issued by the State of Sao 
Paulo and that the payment of both principal and interest of 
these bonds should be guaranteed by the Brazilian Government. 
Out of the proceeds of the sale of these bonds it was agreed that 
the coffee produced in the State of Sao Paulo and all of 
the adjoining States should be purchased and held out of the 
market until the price could be artificially controlled. These 
bonds were handled by English, German, French, Dutch, and 
American bankers. Rothschild & Sons and J. Henry Schroder & 
Co., of London, took $25,000,000 of them. The Societe General 
and the Banque de Paris, of France, took $25,000,000. S. Blei- 
schroder, of Berlin, took $10,000,000 of the bonds. The National 
Bank of Belgium took $5,000,000. The other $10,000,000 were 
taken by J. P. Morgan & Co., the National City Bank, and the 
First National Bank, all of New York City. 

It was also agreed that a committee of seven men should be 
selected to supervise and control the sale of the coffee purchased 
with the proceeds of these bonds. Six members of this com- 
mittee were to be selected by these financial firms whose names 
I have given, who furnished the money to finance the scheme, 
and the other member of the committee was to be selected by 
the Government of Brazil. The coffee purchased was to be 
shipped to representatives of these financial concerns and the 
possession thereof held as a further security for the bonds. 
Such coffee was to be stored in warehouses in America, England, 
Germany, Holland, and France and sold in such quantities and 
at such prices as should be agreed upon by this committee of 
supervision. As a further guaranty for the payment of the 
bonds and interest, the Brazilian Government agreed to levy 
an export or surtax on coffee shipped out of that country and 
to remit the proceeds of this tax weekly to these financial back- 
ers, the same to be applied in payment of the necessary ex- 
penses in looking after the details of the agreement and in the 
interest on the bonds as it should mature. It was likewise 
agreed that the Brazilian Government should enact a Jaw that 
would prohibit the planting of any additional coffee trees and 
to prevent as far as possible an increase in the supply. This 
agreement has been in successful operation since the latter 
part of the year 1908. In accordance with its terms, the Bra- 
zilian Government enacted a law preventing the planting of ad- 
ditional coffee trees and provided for severe penalties for any 
offense against this provision of the statute. Inspectors were 
appointed who went through the country and destroyed any 
new trees that had been planted and administered severe pun- 
ishment against those who were guilty of an infraction of the law. 

The bonds were duly issued and, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the agreement, Brazilian coffee was purchased and 
shipped to different parts of the world, where it was held in 
storage until the price advanced sufficiently to make the scheme 
profitable, when it was sold, but in such quantities as would 
not break down this artificial market. 

It takes three or four years after a coffee tree is planted 
before it comes in bearing, and the tree does not reach its full 
bearing capacity for six or seven years, but after the tree has 
once reached maturity it does not lose its vitality or decline in 
Its productivity until it is 40 or 50 years old. At the time of 
this agreement, in 1908, there were a great many thousands 
of eoffce trees planted in Brazil that had not reached the bear- 
ing stage, so that it was quite evident to the promoters of this 
plan that, even though no additional trees be planted, there 
would be quite a large increase in the production of coffee as 
fast as the trees then planted should reach the stage of produc- 
tion. The bonds were not to mature until 1919, and ample pro- 
vision was made for the control of the coffee market up to that 
time, even though the production should for several years in- 
crease beyond consumption. It was no doubt understood by 
these promoters that their scheme of valorization would have a 
tendency to increase the planting of coffee trees by other coffee- 
producing countries of the world, but they knew that by the 


practical ownership and control of from 80 to S5 per cent of the 
coffee of the world, even though other coffee-producing coun- 
tries would increase their supply, they would be able to control 
the coffee market. 

On account of the new trees that came into bearing after the 
agreement was made, and which trees had been planted prior 
to the making of the agreement, the production of coffee in 
Brazil inereased for several years at a greater rate than the 
consumption of coffee, but so firm was the hold of this gigantic 
combination upon the coffee markets of the world that they 
have been able to absolutely control the supply and the sale of 
coffee throughout the civilized world. The coffee as it was 
purehased was sent to the different ports of Europe and 
America, where it was held until the price of coffee went up, 
and was then sold only in such quantities as would not break 
the market. ‘The price of coffee has steadily advanced from 
month to month since the time this agreement went into effect, 
until on the Ist day of January of this year it had more than 
doubled in price. The wholesale price of No. 7 Rio coffee in 
New York in December, 1908, was 64 cents a pound. From 
that time on the price, with practically no variation whatever, 
slowly but steadily advanced from month to month, and on the 
Ist day of January, 1911, the same coffee in the same market 
was selling at 134 cents a pound. 

The Government of Brazil did everything in its power to 
earry out its portion of the agreement. It sometimes increased 
the export tax, which had a twofold effect—it had a tendency 
to decrease the exportation of coffee from Brazil, and thus 
decrease the world’s supply, and it increased the money re- 
ceived as an export tax to be applied upon the expenses of the 
scheme and the payment of interest on the bonds. 

In order that there might be no doubt as to the ability of this 
combination to hold up the price of coffee, it was at one time 
seriously proposed that the law providing for a surtax on coffee 
exported from Brazil should be changed, and instead of taking 
a tax payable in money the Government should take one-tenth 
of the coffee exported, and that this coffee so taken in tithe 
should be loaded into barges, carried out into the ocean, and 
sunk in the sea. 

At another time the proposition was serlously considered of 
taking one-tenth of the coffee produced in Brazil and burning 
it. This proposition was at one time approved by this com- 
mittee of seven, who, as I have said, had charge of the dispo- 
sition of the yalorized coffee, and had it not been for a fear 
that this wanton destruction of coffee would arouse a senti- 
ment of eriticism throughout the world and call particular at- 
tention to the methods that were being devised to control the 
market price of coffee there is no doubt but what this particu- 
lar plan would have been executed. 

Of this committee of seyen, Baron Schroder, of London, is the 
chairman and Herman Sieleken, of New York City, is the 
American member. 

On the 27th day of April, 1909, there was a meeting of this 
committee in London. They had under consideration, among 
other things, this particular method of curtailing the supply. 
of coffee, and at that time they issued a cireular letter to the 
eoffee trade, from which I copy the following: 

m char 1 h agement of th 
Sende or was 1 OE S 1 ee under tħe chatie: 
manship of Baron Bruno Schroder, and the following members were 
present: 
. Dr. Francisco Ferreira Ramos. 
. M. le Vicomte des Touches. 
Ihe Societe Generale. 


. Mr. Herman Sielcken. 
. The firm of ‘Theodor Wille. 


AID CUS coh 


trade is ready to pay the price stipulated therein, or its equivalent in 
th y pay 155 „ q th 


t year exceed 500,000 bags. 
Oe The. E naa under Its consideration the ad- 
visability of replacing the existing law limiting the export of coffee by 


rts would then, as in former years, spread over the whole 12 
mont and the quality of the coffee sported would be 1 tc ly 
the destruction of the lowest grades. Such alteration of the law would 


also be desirable in the interests of the coffee trade, of labor, and of 
the railway and shipping companics, and would at the same time as- 
sure the stability of the exchange. 

The Government has now approached the committee officially on the 
subject, having set forth its reasons, as above, for desiring an altera- 
tion of the law, and the committee, after careful consideration of all 
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Interests, is of opinion that the proposed change of the law is desirable 
and will consider the feasibility of such an alteration. 

The Federal Government of Brazil is ready to sanction the proposed 
change in the law. 

It might be well to note, in passing, that these bonds were 
taken by the financiers, whose names I have given, at 85. cents 
on tlie dollar, They drew 6 per cent interest, a higher rate 
than the bonds. of any nation on the face of the earth. 

In order that Members may get a definite idea as to the 
steady advance in the price of coffee that has taken place 
since the beginning of this valorization plan, and in order that 


all may see how steadily the market has advanced and how | 


complete the control thereof has been on the part of this com- 

bination, I will incorporate in the Recorp a table showing 

the wholesale weekly price at New York of Rio Standard 

No. 7 coffee from December 5, 1908, to the Tth day of January, 
11. 
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These prices are the closing wholesale prices on eyery Satur- 
day from December 5, 1908, to January 7, 1911. 

Mr. Chairman, right here I desire to incorporate in my re- 
marks not only this table but several others, and I would ask 
permission at this time to incorporate such tables as I have 
without taking up the time to read them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to incorporate the tables referred to. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORRIS. It must be remembered that the attempt to 
control the coffee market of the world really began in 1906, 
although, as I have explained, the first two years of the valori- 
zation scheme, the combination did not include all of the Ameri- 
ean and European financiers I have mentioned and did not have 
behind it all of the stringent laws in its behalf afterwards 
passed by the Brazilian Government. The price of coffee at 
the beginning of the valorization plan in 1906 was considerably 
lower than at the date of the beginning of the table which I 
have inserted. 

5 5 SHARP. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
ion? 

Mr, NORRIS. I will yield. 

Mr. SHARP. I desire to ask the gentleman in regard to the 
statements he is to incorporate in the Recorp, May I ask if 


FF 


rr 


you have also the prices obtained for coffee in England as well 
as in the United States during the period mentioned? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I haye not 

Mr. SHARP. I ask that question because while we were 
discussing the Payne-Aldrich bill I remember very well Mr. 
PAYNE arose in his seat and, in answer to a question that was 
asked him, tried to explain why coffee sold in this country for 
nearly four times the price at which it was imported, and he 
frankly stated that the Committce on Ways and Means had 
been bothered by that fact and they then could not account 
for it. 

I spent some little time in investigating the subject, and I 
found that at that time, although the same price was paid by 
the importers in Great Britain for the coffee of similar brands 
and qualities, yet it sold universally over there for about 60 
per cent of the price at which it sold in the United States; and 
the same was true of tea. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I will say to the gentleman, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I will take up that question a little further on. It 
is probably explained in the fact that the different States in 
Brazil, as I shall explain in detail, have spent a great deal of 
money and a great deal of effort in trying to increase the use 
of coffee in Great Britain. I will take it up later, and if I do 
not cover the point the gentleman wants, if he will ask me then, 
and I have the information, I will be glad to give it to him. 

There is no doubt but what this attempt I have been speak- 
ing about would have failed had it not been for the combination 
entered into in 1908 by the Brazilian Government and the finan- 
eiers of Europe and America. That the increase in the price 
of coffee during the period of this valorization was not due to 
natural causes, but was purely artificial, is easily demonstrated. 


Mr. COOPER. I hope the gentleman will permit one question 
| right there. 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 


Mr. COOPER. The gentleman refers to a table which shows 
| the increase in price. Will he state approximately the inerease? 
| Mr. NORRIS. The price doubled from 1908 to the ist of 
| January of this year. 

Mr. COOPER. One hundred per cent in three years? 
| Mr. NORRIS. Yes; a little more than doubled up to the Ist 
of January. 

Mr. CANNON. That is, the coffee as it is Imported? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. That is, the wholesale price at New 
York City. I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, 
it would not be difficult to demonstrate that this wonderful 
increase in the price did not come about naturally. 

The world’s consumption of coffee has averaged for the last 
four years about 17,900,000 bags. The world’s production of 
coffee for the same period has averaged over 18,600,000 bags. 
So, in the face of a continual and yearly overpreduction of 
coffee, the price has steadily and regularly advanced. During 
this time the annual production of coffee by Brazil has exceeded 
14,000,000 bags. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. How much in a bag? 

Mr. NORRIS. A bag is 133 pounds. During this same period 
of four years there was imported from Brazil into the United 
States about 23,000,000 bags of coffee; and from all other 
countries there were imported into the United States during the 
same period a little over 5,000,000 bags of coffee. This shows 
how easy it is to control the market price of coffee if the com- 
bination is able to control absolutely the output of Brazil 

As bearing upon this. question of the control of price regard- 
less of natural conditions, it is interesting to note a recent 
report that was made by Dr. Olayo Egeidio, secretary of finance 
of Sao Paulo, to the president of that State. At the beginning 
of the present year Dr. Egeidio made a full report of the trans- 
actions connected with the valorization of coffee. I quote from 
this report: 

There is no foundation whatsoever to the suggestion which has some- 
times been made that the benefits which followed the Government's 
action were due simply to natural causes and were not In any way 
influenced by such action. What happened was just the contrary, and 


it may be easily verified by examining the figures for the crops of four 
years preceding and four years succeeding the intervention. 


Dr. Egeidio then proceeds to show from statistics that the 
world’s production of coffee for the four years in which the 
market price has been under control has exceeded by a large 
amount the world’s production of coffee for the four years preced- 
ing such intervention. He shows that for the four years preceding 
the so-called valorization the average yearly production of the 
world’s coffee was 15,574,000 bags, and that for the four years 
following the commencement of the yalorization scheme the 
average world’s production of coffee was 18,418,000 bags. In 
addition to this, it appears that for one of the years since the 
valorization plan has been in force the world’s production of 
coffee reached the stupendous amount of over 23,000,000 bags; 
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and yet, notwithstanding this enormous overproduction of cof- 
fee, the price steadily advanced. He shows that during all this 
time there has been an overproduction of coffee and that the 
combination has had such complete control as to continually 
increase the price. He concludes his report with the following 
language: 

All honor therefore to Dr. Jorge Tibirica and his able secretaries 
your excellency among them, for conceiving the idea of valorization o 
coffee by direct intervention. 

Notwithstanding the immense profits that have already come 
to the promoters of this scheme, the day of largest reward and 
financial gain for this gigantic combination is still in the future. 
If they are able to increase the price of coffee when the pro- 
duction is greater than the consumption, then what will the 
result be when the law of supply and demand, instead of work- 
ing against them, will be working in their favor? What will 
be their harvest during the later years of this combination, 
when the yearly increase in the consumption of coffee shall 
have surpassed the yearly production? For the last 15 years 
the annual increase in the consumption of coffee has averaged 
400,000 bags. The annual production, as far as Brazil is con- 
cerned, has about reached its maximum. As long as no addi- 
tional coffee trees are planted in Brazil it will not be long un- 
til the world’s demand for coffee will exceed the supply. If 
the yearly consumption of coffee continues to increase at the 
same rate that it has increased in the past, the world will 
demand about 22,000,000 bags of coffee yearly by the time that 
this combination ends according to its own terms. But this is 
not all. The different States of Brazil as well as the Brazilian 
Government itself are engaged in a world-wide campaign to 
increase the per capita consumption of coffee, 

And now I am coming to the point where the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Smarr] interrupted me in regard to the efforts they 
are making to increase the consumption of coffee in different 
countries, and I have no doubt but that it has some effect upon 
the price in England. 

In the development of this scheme the Brazilian Government 
has appropriated $150,000 gold to be expended in the propa- 
ganda for the increased use of coffee abroad. The condition of 
the appropriation, however, being that the coffee-producing 
States of Brazil should each appropriate a similar amount for 
the same purpose. 

In the recent budget of the State of Sao Paulo there was in- 
cluded an appropriation of $800,000 for this purpose, and I 
understand that the State of Minas Geraes and the State of Rio 
de Janeiro have made appropriations of $150,000 each, to be 
added to this fund. Altogether there is, in round numbers, an 
appropriation of about $750,000, which is to be expended in one 
year in behalf of a more extended use of coffee. 

And I want to say right here that I am not making these 
observations about the attempt of the Brazilian States and 
Brazil to increase the consumption of coffee in a spirit of criti- 
cism. 

It is, perhaps, commendable. I mention it only to show, and 
I think it has the tendency to show, that the yearly increase in 
the consumption of coffee will not decrease, but in all prob- 
ability increase at a greater rate than it has in the past on 
account of this effort being made. It is perhaps not in- 
tended that this campaign is to include the United States, 
because the consumption of coffee per capita in the Unitea 
States is now greater than in most any other country of the 
civilized world. The per capita consumption of coffee in Great 
Britain is less than 1 pound, in France it is 5 pounds, in Ger- 
many it is 7 pounds, and in the United States 12 pounds, and 
the per capita consumption in Russia is very small. This 
money will undoubtedly be used to increase the consumption of 
coffee in those countries where the per capita consumption is 
the lowest. 

A year or so ago, in carrying out this plan for the increased 
use of coffee, arrangements were made with a firm in London 
by which it was agreed that this firm should be paid $248,325 
to superintend and manage the campaign in England for fiye 
years for that purpose. The arrangement made with this firm 
proyided for the preparation of coffee under the supervision of 
a representative of the State of Sao Paulo, and all the details 
of the plan haye been agreed upon. Advertising matter has 
been furnished and the finest grades of coffee have been sup- 
plied in order to create an appetite for coffee among the people 
of England. The coffee is specially selected and prepared under 
Government inspection, and, in addition to the money paid to 
the firm for superintending the management of the business, 
large allowances are made for expenses and commissions on 
the part of the jobber, and a commission of 28 per cent on the 
product is allowed to the retailer. Similar methods are contem- 
plated for other Governments, so that if the plan is successfully 
carried out the per capita consumption of coffee in all these 


countries will be greatly increased and the profits of this enor- 
mous combination be increased manyfold. 

The question might naturally arise in the mind of any think- 
ing person that since the world’s production of coffee has been 
exceeding the world’s consumption, this combination would be 
accumulating an enormous supply of coffee, and that unless con- 
ditions change they would eventually be compelled to dispose 
of this surplus In the markets of the world. As I have already 
pointed out, the production of coffee has by this combination 
been limited and the maximum production must soon be reached. 
While the consumption of coffee is naturally increasing at the 
rate of 400,000 bags per year, it is safe also to estimate 
that the efforts which I have mentioned toward the increased 
use of coffee will have its effect and, therefore, that the world’s 
demand will increase at a much greater annual rate than it has 
in the past. When the demand for coffee exceeds the supply, 
then it will be easy to put upon the market this stored coffee in 
such quantities and in such places as not to break the market. 
It is estimated that by the year 1915, at least, the world’s de- 
mand for coffee will equal the world’s production, and from that 
time on the demand will exceed the production, and long before 
1919 the visible supply of coffee will have entirely disappeared 
and the coffee drinkers of the world will be completely at the 
merey of this gigantic combination. This was taken into con- 
sideration at the time this scheme was devised, and was care- 
fully investigated and thought out. In a report which appeared 
in a Rio de Janeiro publication about the time this combination 
was formed, there was a very careful review of the entire situ- 
ation. In that report it was estimated that by 1915, four years 
before the expiration of this trust, the world’s consumption of 
coffee would be 20,000,000 bags, and that the world’s produc- 
tion of coffee would be considerably less. So that the promoters 
of this trust would have more than five years to dispose of the 
surplus at the enormous artificial prices which their combina- 
tion has brought about, 

As I have said, the steady advance of the price of coffee 

would haye a tendency to increase the planting of coffee trees 
in the countries not controlled by this combination. There has 
been and will continue to be some increase in the production of 
coffee in these other countries, but yet there is no doubt but 
what this increase will be much smaller than might appear to 
be warranted at first blush. We must remember that this 
gigantic combination expires by its own terms at the close of 
the year 1919. It is apparent, therefore, that any man who is 
thinking of adding to his coffee plantation, or any Government 
that desires to increase its coffee production, will take into con- 
sideration the fact that this artificial method of counteracting 
the law of supply and demand and holding up the price of 
coffee will cease in 1919, which would be just about the time 
that the new trees planted on account of the high price of 
coffee would come into bearing. Men would therefore hesitate 
to put their money into coffee plantations with the uncertainty 
of the future staring them in the face. Unless some new 
scheme is invented or some new and different combination en- 
tered into, the year 1920 will find these bonds paid off and the 
millions of profit divided up among the members of this inter- 
national combination, and the law of supply and demand will 
again be permitted to hold sway. 
In ͤ the face of these conditions it is doubtful whether there 
will be any abnormal increase in the production of coffee on the 
part of the other coffee-producing countries of the world. I pre- 
sume when 1919 is reached the members of this great interna- 
tional Coffee Trust will look over the situation and will decide, 
according to the conditions that exist then, whether it will be 
profitable to continue the combination and renew the agree- 
ment by which they are now exacting, and will until that time con- 
tinue to exact, contributions from the coffee-consuming world. 

As interesting and as instructive as all these facts are, the 
question naturally recurs, “ What are we going to do about it?” 
There is no doubt but what the laws of the United States can 
not be directly applied either to a foreign State or a foreign 
nation. Neither can we bring into the courts of the United 
States the citizens and corporations of Europe. The members 
of this combination who are residents and citizens of our own 
country are subject to our laws, and if they have violated them 
can be punished, even though their coconspirators can not be 
directly reached. There is no doubt in my mind but what we 
can, indirectly at least, reach the Government of Brazil and its 
States by the proper change in our tariff laws. It is to the 
question of reaching Brazil and her States and the American 
members of this combination that I now desire to address 
myself. 

First, Jet us take the several American corporations that are 
parties to this international agreement. If the facts as I have 
narrated them are true, there can be no possible doubt but what 
these institutions have violated the Sherman Antitrust Act, and 
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are therefore subject to its penalties. Section 1 of that act is 
as follows: 


Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. Every 
perpen who shall make any such contract or engage in any such com- 

ination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not 5 $5,000, 
or by 5 not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, 
in the discretion of the court. 


This law has been in force over 20 years and has been con- 
strue(L on numerous occasions by the Supreme Court. I shall 
not take the time to follow these decisions, but will content 
myself with the statement that any student who will follow the 
construction that has at various times been given to this section 
must be led to the inevitable conclusion that conduct such as 
I liave narrated, when once established, has always and without 
exception been held by this court to be a violation of this 
section. The court has often held that the “restraint” men- 
tioned in this section applies not only to a restraint among the 
members of a combination, but it applies likewise to any 
restraint that the combination imposes upon outside parties 
who are not members of the combination, 

There can be no doubt but what one of the yery objects of 
this combination is a monopoly in the trade of coffee. Section 
2 of the Sherman Act applies particularly to monopolies and 
to attempts to monopolize or to combinations and conspiracies 
to monopolize. This section reads as follows: 


Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or 
combine or conspire with any other person or persons to monopolize 
any part of the trade or commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, shall be dcemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both sald punishments, in 
the diseretion of the court. 


Assuming that I have correctly stated the facts in regard to 
this combination, the inevitable result must follow that every 
person or corporation connected with this combination has vio- 
lated this section; and if they are within the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States, they can be convicted and punished 
for violation of section 2 of this act. This section, like section 
1, has been often construed by the Supreme Court, and its 
meaning in no respect is left in doubt. Any person who shall 
“monopolize” or “attempt to monopolize” or “combine or con- 
spire” to monopolize “any part” of trade or commerce is 
guilty of a violation of the act. In addition to these two sec- 
tions, section 4 of the same act gives the courts of the United 
States power to restrain and to prohibit such violations by the 
writ of injunction. It would seem, therefore, as far as individ- 
uals or corporations in our own country are concerned, that the 
laws are sufficient, and that these persons, parties, or corporations 
can be proceeded against in a civil action by injunction that 
would break up the combination, and can likewise be prosecuted 
in a criminal suit for a violation of both sections 1 and 2. 

In connection with the enforcement of the Sherman anti- 
trust law as against this combination, and also, in general, as 
against all violators of the law, I desire to call attention to 
section 6 of that famous statute. It reads as follows: 


Any property owned under any contract or by any combination, 
or pursuant to any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof) men- 
tioned in section 1 of this act, and being in the course of transporta- 
tion from one State to another, or to a foreign country, shall be for- 
feited to the United States, and may be scized and condemned by like 
proceedings as those provided by law for the forfeiture, seizure, and 
condemnation of property Imported into the United States contrary to law. 


It has no doubt often occurred that great combinations have 
been able out of the profits of their unlawful business to pay 
for the fines and penalties charged against them for the viola- 
tion of the statute and still have a snug surplus on the right 
side of the ledger as a result of their unlawful operations. A 
few applications of the remedy provided in section d would 
make the violation of this statute unprofitable as well as 
illegal. In the famous Addyston Pipe case (85 Fed. Rep., 271), 
the United States circuit court of appeals for the sixth dis- 
trict held that an action under this particular section could not 
be joined in an equity suit under section 4, to enjoin the de- 
fendants from continuing their unlawful conduct. It was held 
there, however, and it seems to be a plain provision of the sec- 
tion, that the property of such a combination being in the 
course of transportation from one State to another, or to a 
foreign country, may be seized and condemned in the method 
provided by law for the condemnation of property that is im- 
ported into the United States contrary to our tariff laws. These 
custom laws have been enacted and changed from time to time, 
but there have always been and still are in force provisions of 
Jaw for the seizure and condemnation of such property which 
are both summary and seyere. Such proceedings are prosecuted 
according to the custom laws of our country, and the same 
district attorneys who are charged by section 4 with the en- 
forcement of this antitrust statute are likewise charged with 
the duty of instituting proceedings under section 6, 
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Tt is an open secret that it has cost and is still costing a 
large amount of money to enforce the different provisions of this 
antitrust statute against combinations and monopolies. If sec- 
tion 6 were enforced in all cases of the violation of section 1 of 
the act and the property that is the subject of the Hegal com- 
bination was seized and forfeited to the United States, these 
great combinations, to a great extent at least, would be compelled 
to pay the governmental costs of the prosecution for their viola- 
tion of the law. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to section 73 of 
the act of August 27, 1894, the same being Twenty-cighth 


Zi, 
Statutes at Large, 5T0. This section reads as follows: 
trust. agreement, or 


Sec. 73. That every combination, conspiracy, 
contract is hercby declared to be contrary to publie policy, illegal, and 
void whon the same is made by or between two or more persons or 
corporations either of whom is engaged in importing any article from 
any foreign country into the United States, and when such combination, 
conspiracy, trust. agreement, or contract Is intended to operate In 
restraint of Jawful trade, or free competition in lawful trade or com- 
merece, or to Increase the market price in any part of the United States 
ef any articte or articles Imported or intended to be imported into the 
United States, or of any manufacture into which such imported article 
enters ar is intended to enter. Every person who is or shall hereafter 
he engaged in the importation of goods or any commodity from any 
foreign country in violation of this section of this act, or who shall 
combine or conspire with another to violate the same, is Aue ofa 
inisdemcaner, and, on conyieticn thereof in any court of the United 
States. such person shall be fined in a sum not less than 8100 and not 
exceeding $5,000, and shall be further punished by imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court, for a term not less than 3 months nor 
exceeding 12 months. 

The provisions of this section apply only where there is a con- 
spiracy between two or more persons or corporations in which 
any one of them is engaged in importing any article from a 
foreign country into the United States. It seems that there 
‘an be no doubt but what some of the persons or corporations 
interested in this valorization scheme are so engaged and that 
their contract without doubt operates in restraint of trade and 
free competition, and that they are amenable to the punishments 
provided in this section. The very object and foundation of the 
entire scheme was to increase the price of coffee. Whether the 
financiers who furnished fhe money for this plan were them- 
selves personally and direetly engaged in the importation of 
coffee would not, in my judgment, be material. In order to 
earry out their plan the coffeo had to be imported. Somebody 
must import it, and therefore some one who is a party to the 
contract must, either through himself or some other person or 
corporation, be engaged in the importation of the coffee. 

I come now to the question ns to whether there is any prac- 
tical way for the United States Government to legally deal 
with a foreign nation or State where such nation or State has 
entered into a combination the effect of which is to monopolize 
trade and artificially increase the cost of any article of com- 
merce to the American consumer. 

In the discussion of this question, I believe it must be ad- 
mitted, to begin with, that there is no direct way by which the 
United States can interfere with any sovereign nation or State 
in the enactment of its laws or in the adoption of such rules 
and regulations as it may deem advisable, regardless of how 
severe such laws, rules, or regulations may be against the 
commerce of the United States, and regardless of what effect 
the same may have upon the price that our people must pay for 
the commodities imported from such country. All the laws 
which we may pass and the rules and regulations which may 
be adopted in pursuance of such laws can have no direct ap- 
plication or effect upen any other nation. It is no doubt true 
that if any particular product or article of commerce, on ac- 
count of geographical condition or conditions of climate, can 
be raised and produced only in one particular country, then 
such country has the right to make any law it sees fit in regard 
to the exportation of such product and can, if it so desires, pro- 
hibit entirely the exportation of such product, or ean provide by 
law for any conditions or regulations it may deem best under 
which such articles ean be exported. However, the condition 
of trade and commerce among the civilized nations of the mod- 
ern world is such that no nation can live unto itself alone. 
If a country produces of any particular article more than it 
can consume, it must find a market for the surplus among the 
other countries of the world. In addition to this, there is not 
n nation to-day but what desires, to a greater or lesser extent, 
some of the products of other countries which it is unable to 
produce. In this respect there is perhaps no country in the 
world so well situated as our own, end if international trade 
and commerce among the nations of the world were entirely 
suspended and prohibited, we would perhaps be able to meet 
the then existing conditions with less damage to ourselves and 
with less interference with the comfort and happiness of our 
people than any other nation on the globe. 

‘frade and commerce between the different civilized nations 
of the world are practically necessary and imperative, and it 
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therefore becomes a matter of no extreme difficulty for the 
Congress of the United States to pass such laws as will make 
it to the advantage of any foreign nation to deal with us and 
with our produce in a fair and honest manner. It would be 
easy for us to pass the necessary laws under which Brazil would 
find it very unprofitable for her to continue her attempt at 
monopolizing and thereby increasing the price that American 
consumers must pay for her products which we use. 

Section 2 of the present tariff act has for its object the pre- 
vention by any foreign power of any discrimination against the 
products of the United States. This section, however, did not 
contemplate the prevention of the conditions which have been 
brought about on the part of the Brazilian Government in her 
attempt to valorize coffee, and it is undoubtedly true that this 
section as it now stands would not enable us to meet the 
emergency. This is the section that provides for the maximum 
and minimum tariff. In substance it provides that where any 
foreign country makes any discrimination against the United 
States or the products thereof imported into such country, then 
and in such case all articles imported from such foreign coun- 
try shall, in addition to the duty provided for in section 1 of 
the act, pay an additional duty of 25 per centum ad valorem. 

This section, ainong other things, provides that all foreign 
nations shall be exempt from the payment of this additional 
or maximum rate if such foreign country “imposes no terms 
or restrictions, either in the way of tariff rates or provisions, 
trade or other regulations, charges, exactions, or in any other 
manner, directly or indirectly, upon the importation into or the 
sale in such foreign country of any agricultural, manufactured, 
or other product of the United States which unduly discrimi- 
nate against the United States or the products thereof.“ It 
will be noted that this statute in effect provides that the maxi- 
mum rate of duty can not be imposed unless the laws, rules, or 
regulations of the foreign country “unduly discriminate” 
against the products of the United States. In the case of 
Brazil it would undoubtedly be held that her action that I 
have described was not a “discrimination” against the United 
States, because all of these laws, rules, and regulations apply 
to the balance of the world as well as to our own country, and 
there would therefore be no discrimination. In other words, all 
the nations of the earth are treated the same. If this great 
combination to which she is a party applied only to us, the 
penalty proyided in section 2 of our tariff act could be applied 
to her, but since she not only conspires against America but 
does the same with everybody else she is able to ayoid the 
penalties of the act. 

By a slight amendment to this section we could possibly 
meet the contingency. If we provided by an amendment to this 
act that to entitle any foreign country to our minimum tariff 
rates it would not only be necessary that such country should 
not discriminate against our products, but that such country 
should not by law, rule, or regulation, or otherwise, become a 
party to any combination or conspiracy the effect of which was 
to monopolize trade between the United States and foreign 
nations, and by virtue of such monopoly to increase the price 
of commodities to our consumers, then she would be compelled 
to cease such unfair treatment and withdraw from such con- 
spiracy or subject all of her products imported into the United 
States to the penalties provided in this section. Brazil can not 
afford to engage in a tariff controversy with the United States. 
We are one of her best customers. We have provided by law 
for the admission of a large proportion of her exports into our 
country free of duty. I will insert in the Rxconp a table show- 
ing the amount and value of her exports for the year 1909. 


Articles. Quantity. Value. 
16,880,606 bags $161, 922, 652 
91, 578, 388 


39,027 metric tons....... 
35,781 metric tons 


anne coswersadvsAcensaeckcanscs 
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It will be seen from this that the total value of the exports 
from Brazil for the year 1909 was $308,331,829. Of this amount 
the United States took by far the major portion. There is no 
other country that took more than one-third of the amount of 
exports that were taken by the United States. We took of 
these exports $123,817,298. The nearest other competitor was 
the United Kingdom, which took a little over $49,000,000. 

It is conceded that if we amend section 2 of the tariff law 
so as to deprive Brazil of our minimum tariff rates that such 
amendment would not affect the importations from Brazil 
which are on the free list, and since coffee is on the free list it 
could still be imported free from Brazil, even though our maxi- 
mum rates applied, because such maximum rates would only 
apply to such articles as are on the dutiable list. In order that 
we may understand just exactly what articles from Brazil will 
be affected by such action, I append a table showing importa- 
tions from Brazil during the fiscal year 1910 which were on 
the dutiable list, giving the quantities imported, the rate of 
duty, and the duty collected. 


Dutiatle imports from Brazil to the United States, fiscal year 1910. 
{General imports with estimated duties collected thereon.) 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Rate of 
Amount. duty. 


Feathers and downs, crude. e 4 222 
Hides of cattl pound. 1 211,008 
Plants, orchids, palms, bulbs, ete 
Other plants, not specified T 
Seeds, castor beans........ bus 
Other seeds not specified.. . 
Sugar: Cane not above No. 10 Duteh 

standard in color............. pounds 
Wos Claas 82 „ 


1 Hides of cattle free on and after Aug. 6, 1909; figures cover period 
July 1 to Aug. 5, 1909, inclusive. 

2 Estimated. 

® Cents. 

Mr. STERLING, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Do I understand the gentleman’s idea to be 
that we should put coffee on the protected list? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. If the gentleman will permit me to pro- 
ceed just a little further, I will reach that question and take it 
up, and ‘show just exactly what we might do and could do in 
regard to it. 

Mr. STERLING. If we should put a tariff on coffee, all that 
the importers would have to do would be to add that duty to 
the cost of the coffee, I presume? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I am going to discuss that question, but 
I am not going to advocate the placing of a tariff on coffee; al- 
though if we are going to go into it, it could easily be shown 
that we are practically the only country in the world that ad- 
mits coffee free. They have duties in the other countries. I 
shall say more about it later on. We pay more for coffee than 
anybody else. 

If this amendment suggested would not bring the proper 
relief, it would be a very easy matter to further amend our 
tariff law as it applies to Brazil so as to put all, or at least 
parts, of her importations upon the dutiable list until she should 
cease giving her support to the valorization scheme. I know 
it will be said that if we undertook to place a duty on coffee 
it would injure the American consumer rather than help him; 
but I do not believe it is necessary for us to put coffee on the 
dutiable list. If we should pass an amendment to our tariff 
law that would provide that the coffee produced in all other 
countries except Brazil should come in free, and then limit the 
free coffee from Brazil to such an amount which, together 
with the coffee imported from other countries, should equal 
and perhaps somewhat exceed the consumption in our country, 
and then provide for a high duty upon the balance of Brazilian 
coffee, I think we would meet the situation and compel Brazil 
to come to terms. 

I think that, Mr. Chairman, is an answer to the question 
suggested by my friend from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

Let us see how this kind of a law would work. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 


1911. 


Mr. NEEDHAM, Would not the original proposition that 
was presented by the Ways and Means Committee last Con- 
gress, providing that a tariff equal to whatever export tax is 
put on by any other country—would not that be more effective 
than the method proposed by the gentleman? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe it would be. Of course it 
might work absolutely right; I would not say. I have some 
doubt about it. But I do not see how this plan that I have 
suggested could be in any way objectionable, Let us see, I say, 
bow this kind of a law would work. 

I think it would be conceded, to begin with, that if there wasa 
duty on Brazilian coffee, and coffee from all other countries 
should be admitted free from duty, it would result in the coffee 
from all other coffee-producing countries being imported into the 
United States. It would bring to our ports practically all the 
coffee produced anywhere outside of Brazil, because practically 
all the coffee-consuming countries of the world levy a heavy duty 
upon the importation of coffee into their respective countries. 
If coffee produced everywhere except in Brazil had free en- 
trance into the United States, while it had to pay a duty in 
other countries, the result would certainly be that it would 
practically all come to us. I will print in the Recorp a table 
showing the rate of duty charged by the principal countries of 
the world upon importations of coffee. 


Statement of duty charged by various countries on coffee. 


Austria-Hungary (per 100 kilos) : 
Raw, 95 crowns (about 8 cents per pound). 
Roasted, 120 crowns (about 11 cents per pound), 
(Crown==20.3 cents.) 
Belgium (per 100 kilos) : 
Not roasted, free. 
Roasted, 10 francs (about 1 cent per pound). 
(Franc 19.3 cents.) 
France (per 100 kilos) : 
Raw, maximum, 300 francs (about 27 cents per pound); minimum, 
138 francs (about 12 cents per pound). 
(Franc=19.3 cents.) 
Germany (per 100 kilos): 
Raw, 60 marks (about 6 cents per 
Roasted, ground or not, 85 mar 
(Mark=$0,238.) 
Netherlands: Free, 
Russia (per pood) : 
Raw, in the bean, 5.85 rubles (about 83 cents per pound). 
Roasted, in the bean or ground or compressed, 9 rubles (per pood, 
weight of packing Included). 
(Ruble=51.5 cents; pood- 36 
United Kingdom (per pound), 2 pence 
United States: Free. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the gentleman any figures to show 
what proportion of all our importations of coffee are of Bra- 
zilian coffee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have figures on that. I am going to 
give them later. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not hear that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have some tables showing that. I will 
take that up right now, if the gentleman from Ohio will give 
me his attention. 

It must be noted, of course, that the people of the United 
States consume more coffee annually than is produced by all 
the coffee-producing countries of the world outside of Brazil, 
and if we stopped at this point we would, perhaps, get no relief 
to the consumers of coffee, because if the free coffee did not 
equal the consumption then the owner of the free coffee would, 
of course, raise the price to the level of the tax-paying coffee. 
In other words, the coffee which paid the duty and which it 
would be necessary to put with the free coffee in order to equal 
the amount of coffee we consume would fix the price of coffee 
to the consumer. To meet this difficulty we could provide by 
the proper enactment to admit from Brazil up to a certain limit 
her coffee free of duty, on the same theory that we admit to a 
certain limit tobacco free of duty from the Philippine Islands. 
In round numbers, we consume annually between seven and 
eight million bags of coffee. The coffee-producing countries 
of the world outside of Brazil produce and export from their 
respective countries from four to five million bags of coffee. I 
think it is nearer five millions and sometimes over five rather 
than under. If we provide by law that from three to three 
and a half million bags of coffee from Brazil should be an- 
nually admitted free, and then charge a high duty on the im- 
portations of the balance of Brazilian coffee imported, while 
admitting all the coffee of the balance of the world free, we 
would, in my judgment, completely meet the situation. This 
would, in effect, give the American consumers of coffee the 
lower prices that would come through the admission of free 


ound), 
about 9 cents per pound). 


ounds.) 
about 4 cents per pound). 
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coffee, while it would practically exclude from our market all 
Brazilian coffee which we would not need for consumption. 

It must be remembered also that Brazil produces a large 
amount of other products which we admit into our country free 
of duty. These same products are produced by the other South 
American and Central American countries, and by Mexico. It 
would be an easy matter to charge Brazil an import duty on 
her importations of such products while admitting them free 
from the other countries named. 

The effect of this would be to place Brazil at a great disad- 
vantage in the markets of the United States with all other 
countries whose products are similar to those produced by 
Brazil. She would lose a large part of the trade with her most 
valuable customer. During the year 1910 we purchased from 
Brazil, outside of coffee, about $70,000,000 of her products, 
which we admitted free of duty. If we should provide by law 
for the same discrimination against these products as I have 
outlined that it would be possible for us to provide as regards 
her coffee, she would find herself without a market for her sur- 
plus products, and as a matter of self-preservation she would 
be compelled to comply with our Jaw and desist from further 
participation in any scheme of valorization. 

The success that has come to this combination in its attempt 
to valorize coffee has been so marked that for some time there 
has been agitated in Brazil the proposition of organizing a 
similar combination in regard to rubber. The increased de- 
mand for several years all over the civilized world for rubber, 
particularly in the automobile industry, has materially in- 


-| creased the price of the product. From present indications the 


world’s demand for rubber will continue to increase at a won- 
derful rate. It would therefore be a very desirable commodity 
in which to organize a gigantic world’s trust with a view of 
controlling the supply and thus increase the price to the con- 
sumer. 

During the calendar year 1910 there was imported into 
the United States 90,139,332 pounds of rubber. Of this amount 
we received from Brazil 36,236,475 pounds, valued at $41,582,766. 
During the calendar year 1909 there was imported into the 
United States 93,967,414 pounds of rubber. Of this amount 
Brazil sent us 44,219,868 pounds, valued at $43,099,654. Dur- 
ing the same calendar year (1909) there was imported into the 
United Kingdom from all other countries $3,471,260 pounds of 
rubber. Of this amount Brazil furnished her 34,578,880 pounds, 
valued at $41,982,000. During the same calendar year there was 
imported into Germany 48,893,618 pounds of rubber. Of this 
amount Brazil furnished 10,566,647 pounds, valued at $12,- 
550,000. During the calendar year 1909 there was imported 
into France from all other countries 25,579,973 pounds of rub- 
ber. Of this amount Brazil furnished 4,418,018 pounds, valued 
at $6,962,000; showing that Brazil produces and furnishes a 
large majority of the rubber that is used in the civilized world, 
although not nearly as great a per cent as she does of coffee. 

It must be remembered in analyzing these figures that all 
the rubber imported from Brazil into the various countries 
named was produced in Brazil, while as a matter of fact the 
importations from other countries often included rubber that 
had not been produced in the countries from which it was ex- 
ported, and undoubtedly some of this rubber imported from 
such other countries was produced in Brazil. 

It will be seen from this that Brazil does not produce as large 
a proportion of the world’s rubber as she does of the world’s 
coffee, and it will therefore be a little more difficult for her to 
carry out a scheme of valorization as applied to rubber with 
the same success that she has had in the valorization of coffee. 
There is no doubt but what it is generally understood in rubber 
circles that an attempt is being made to valorize rubber and 
that Brazil is lending her influence to this scheme. 

In the New York Journal of Commerce of February 24, 1911, 
it is stated as a matter of news that the recent advance in rub- 
ber was undoubtedly caused by the circulation of the report 
that there was taking place in rubber circles some such scheme 
like that of the Brazilian Government’s valorization of coffee. 
It is generally believed that the Brazilian Government has 
taken a hand in this proposition, and that if the necessary ar- 
rangements can be brought about the world will soon see the 
valorization applied to rubber as it has been applied to coffee. 
In this article it was stated that the indications were that the 
Bank of Brazil, a Government institution, was undertaking to 
organize financial interests in Brazil for the purpose of con- 
trolling rubber, and that, while official announcement of the con- 
nection of the Government with the scheme was not made, it 
was ascertained on inguiry that the Brazilian Goyernment itself 
was behind the proposition. It was stated that this bank had 
already organized branches at the chief Amazon River ports, and 
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the president of the bank had sailed for Europe and the United 
States with the intention of making the necessary financial 
arrangements in these countries. From other sources I have 
learned that it is currently reported in Brazil trade circles that 
the Brazilian Government itself intends to advance $20,000,000 
for the purpose of starting this huge combination and bringing 
about the control of the rubber market of the world. 

We have recently heard a great deal about the control of the 
potash industry by Germany. It has been claimed that there 
is an attempt on the part of Germany to monopolize and control 
the potash industry of the world. Without attempting to ex- 
press any opinion as to the merits of this controversy, it can at 
least be said that Germany’s step has in its favor the more or 
less plausible claim that it is simply an effort on her part to 
conserve her natural resources, while the Brazilian Government 
has even curtailed the resources at least of some of its people 
in order for the chosen ones to profit thereby. Is the world 
soon to see an era of combination greater than the tendency 
which has existed in that direction in the past? Are we to 
pass from combinations of men, wealth, and corporations con- 
trolling the products in one particular country to another step 
wherein men, financiers, and corporations of different nations 
shall combine to control and monopolize articles of commerce 
over the entire world, and then from that to the still further 
step that the nations themselves shall become participants in 
these great combines with the view of monopolizing the products 
of their own countries at the expense of the consumers of the 
balance of the world? The success of the valorization of coffee 
and the apparent tendencies toward a similar attempt in regard 
to rubber, with perhaps an effort on the part of Germany to do 
the same as regards potash, would indicate that the tendency of 
the times is in that direction. 

If the conspiracy to monopolize and control the market price 
of any product is composed of men and corporations, the com- 
bination thus formed is an ordinary, common trust, but if the 
combination has behind it the power and influence of a great 
nation, it is dignified with the new term “valorization.” Re- 
duced to common language, it is simply a hold-up of the people 
by a combination composed of men, corporations, money, and 
0 00 that extends and reaches out over the entire civilized 
world. 

I haye no doubt but what such a combination can be and 
will be nullified and dissolyed by the proper amendments to 
our tariff law, which I have suggested, but if such a change in 
the law is not sufficient or will not accomplish the ends, then 
we will ultimately be forced to the necessity, in self-defense and 
in defense of our people, to go ourselves into the valorization 
business. In looking over the world of commerce it at once 
becomes apparent that the United States is, on account of its 
geographical location and the diversity of its products, in- 
dustries, and manufactures, in a better condition to thus valor- 
ize any of the common necessities of life than any other nation 
of the world. In the calendar year of 1909 the world produced 
854,316 metrie tons of copper, of which the United States pro- 
duced 501,872 metrie tons, the product of the United States 
being 58.69 per cent of the world’s production. The aver- 
age yearly production of copper from 1900 to 1909, both 
inclusive, has been 663,832 metric tons. The average yearly 
production of the United States during that period has been 
869,418 metric tons, the same being 55.68 per cent of the 
world’s production. Copper is used all over the civilized world 
in various manufacturing enterprises. The increase of the use 
of electricity has increased to a great extent the use of copper. 
Germany, in particular, in her manufacturing enterprises uses 
and must have a large amount of copper, and during the calen- 
dar year of 1909 she consumed in her manufacturing industries 
154,673 metric tons of copper. Of this amount she purchased 
from us 143,718 metric tons. A metric ton is 2,204.6 pounds. 
Without American copper many of the most important manu- 
facturing industries of Germany, as well as the balance of the 
civilized world, would be compelled to shut down. 

During this same year—i900—England imported from all 
other countries 2,188,762,240 pounds of cotton. Of this amount 
1,640,484,160 pounds were supplied by the United States. Dur- 
ing the same year Germany imported and used in her manu- 
facturing industries 1,068,514,505 pounds of cotton. Of this 
amount she imported from the United States 810,472,088 pounds. 
During the same calendar year France imported and used in 
her various manufacturing industries 702,581,769 pounds of 
cotton. Of this amount she purchased from us 558,539,819 
pounds. During the same year Austria-Hungary imported for 
her manufacturing industries 414,316,298 pounds, of which she 
purchased from us 233,916,878 pounds. Italy imported 420,- 
730,273 pounds, of which 803,092,817 pounds came from the 
United States. The same is practically true of all the other 


civilized nations of the world. Without American cotton the 
spindles of the civilized world would become idle. The same 
comparison might be made with many of the other common 
necessaries of life. 

I offer these figures and facts not because I advocate or am 
in favor of the United States entering into any such unfair 
and unjust combination to control arbitrarily and unreasonably 
the price of any of the common necessities of life, but to show 
that if we were driven to the extremity of meeting interna- 
tional combinations by methods so unjust and so unfair, we are 
so situated and in possession of so many natural resources and 
the necessaries of life that we could more than hold our own 
in such a contest. I do not believe there will be any necessity 
for resorting to such procedure. As I have said before, I think 
the proper changes in our tariff laws will bring about the neces- 
sary relief, as far as foreign nations and States are concerned, 
and that the proper enforcement of laws already on our statute 
books will prevent citizens of our own country from engaging 
in or becoming parties to any conspiracy or combination having 
for its object the monopoly of trade and the increase of the 
price of commodities. ‘ 

It is gratifying also to note that the participation on the part 
of Brazil in this world-wide combination to control the price 
of coffee has received the attention of lawmakers and people 
generally in countries other than our own. ‘The subject has 
been discussed, with a view to investigation, in the German 
Reichstag. On the 15th of December last the Deutsche Kaffee- 
Zeitung, published at Berlin, went into a full discussion of this 
Brazilian coffee yalorization scheme, and as a result of this 
exposition and other investigations that have been made in 
Germany on the subject, the indications are that the German 
Government will enact the necessary legislation to prevent, in 
Germany at least, the carrying out of this colossal combination. 

I have been moved in the suggestion I have offered not by 
any spirit of hatred or animosity toward Brazil, but by a firm 
belief that we should enact the necessary legislation to prevent 
the further robbing of our people by this gigantic combine, and 
that we should not hesitate to act simply because a great and 
friendly nation is one of the guilty parties in the deal. We 
ought to be just as careful to protect our citizens against mo- 
nopoly if the promoters of such monopoly are sovereign States 
as though the affair were accomplished by our citizens alone. 
I ask nothing for our own people but what is fair and right, 
and we ought not hesitate to give it to them regardless of who 
the wrongdoers may be. As a Nation and as a people we are 
in possession and control of the natural resources and are occu- 
pying a situation that, by demanding and asserting only what 
is right and fair, we will be able to secure justice to our people 
without doing any injury to the people of any other nation. 
To this we are entitled, and we should be content with nothing 
less. With a spirit of entire friendliness toward the balance 
of the world we should demand and exact common justice to 
our own people. We should apply the doctrine of the golden 
rule to all the people of the earth and at the same time should 
insist that the rule work both ways. We should give justice to 
all others and should demand that the recipients of our favor 
repay us in kind. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I have listened with very great interest to 
the speech of the gentleman, and frankly say that it is a sub- 
ject that I have had little leisure or, if I have had leisure, have 
lncked industry to investigate; but I would be glad to have the 
gentleman tell me if he knows the importing price now of the 


coffee berry. 
Mr. NORRIS. I have it here. I think I can give it to the 


gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Eight cents? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. CANNON. Not so much as that? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is more than that. I have here a letter, 
dated March 24, in which it is stated that on Monday, March 20, 
the commonest kind of Rios—that is, No. T Rio—and I will 
say to the gentleman that that is the grade upon which most 
of the figures are based unless it is otherwise stated—were 
firmly held at 124 cents; Santos, at 12} to 13; Santos and Rios 
No. 4 were offered at 13} cents. He goes on to say that good 
roasting and drinking Santos, 3 and 4, were #3} to 14%, accord- 
ing to quality. 

Mr. CANNON. 
price? 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it that that was the importers’ price. 
I will say to the gentleman that the table I quoted in my 
speech, running up to the Ist of January, shows that on Janu- 
ary 1 the price of coffee was 13} cents, 


That was the importing price or the jobbers’ 
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Mr. CANNON. ‘The importing. price or the jobbers’ price? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam glad to know the price. Has the gentle- 
man investigated the price that we all pay when we buy coffee 
for consumption? ` 

Mr. NORRIS. I have made no extended investigation. I 
have, I presume, the same knowledge that the gentleman has 
if he buys coffee. I can not say that my information is abso- 
lutely reliable, but I understand that the average price of retail 
coffee, taking all grades and averaging them, is 25 cents, over 
the country. 

Mr. CANNON. Generally roasted and put in packages? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think, perhaps, roasted and put in packages 
it would be a little more, would sell a little higher than that; 
perhaps from 30 to 40 or 45 cents. I think the cheapest kind is 
not sold in that way. 

Mr. CANNON. My recollection is 80 to 40 cents on my grocery 
bills. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the coffee that is put in packages 
would probably sell for over 30 or 40 cents; but averaging all 
the coffees, including the poorer grades, that would bring the 
price down. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman inyestigated far enough to 
know whether the combination made by Brazil and other peo- 
ple in the world, capitalized as it is, has charge of the prepara- 
tion of the coffee from the time that it is imported and lands 
free or duty paid in the various countries to the time that it 
reaches the retailer, and whether prices are dictated by this 
combination to the retailer, at which he sells? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any information on the subject as 
to whether they control or attempt to control any further than 
the sale to the big jobber, although the American member of the 
committee controlling the valorized coffee is a member of one 
of the largest coffee-jobbing firms in the United States. I would 
like to say in connection with this that in this letter of the date 
of March 24 the writer of the letter, a coffee expert, gives an 
opinion, together with some information. I will read an extract: 

In talking the situation over with a gentleman who represents a large 
Brazilian coffee-importing interest, and who has been a bear for the 
past 10 years, and who remained a bear up to 3 months ago, he told 
me that if the Brazil coffee remained in the hands of the present 
owners that there was nothing to prevent them from putting the price 
of coffee to 20 cents by December 31 of this year, and that he firmly 
believed that we would see Rio number 7 sell at 20 cents before this 
year was out. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not see why, if the combination is as it 
seems to be, that is not practicable. But it seems to me, the 
importing price being 18 cents or 14 cents, and when it is roasted 
and ground and put in packages and sold to the consumer, oh, 
say, 28 to 30 cents a pound, that is almost 100 per cent for 
roasting and grinding and delivering to 92,000,000 people. The 
gentleman presents a very interesting state of facts, which, it 
seems to me, if possible, ought to be dealt with, but probably 
there is a much greater manipulation somewhere after the 
coffee is imported that smells of monopoly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true with every product that 
goes from a big jobber down to the consumer through the re- 
tailer—that there is a great deal of increase in the price—and, 
to look at it abstractly, it looks too great. But, of course, there 
is a reason why there should be a greater advance in price than 
where it is handled in quantities of several million bags at a 
time. As to the combination I have been speaking of, I have 
not traced it any further, but it is very probable that this com- 
bination reaches beyond the valorization plan. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I think the committee would 
be glad to know how these very large profits made by the 
combination are divided up. First, whether the bankers who 
advance the money get any more than 6 per cent on the prin- 
cipal when it is closed out. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the first place, the bonds drew 6 per cent 
interest and, I understand, were underwritten by those who 
took them at 85 cents on the dollar. In order to pay out there 
was an enormous profit, and in order to insure their paying out 
they had to control the price of coffee. 

I find in various reports and articles that there is a large ex- 
pense connected with it that all comes out of the export tax and 
from other sources. As to all the other sources of income and 
revenue, I am not able to tell and have not been able to dis- 
cover. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Does the agreement provide 
for a sinking fund to pay these bonds in 1919? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. 
through a sinking fund? 


Are they all to be paid off 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; all to be paid by 1919. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Aside from what the gen- 
tleman has just stated, I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
Brazilian Government gets the balance of the profit? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not tell you what the Brazilian Goy- 
ernment gets beyond what I have stated. In the reports I have 
had access to, made to the Brazilian Government by some of its 
officers, and a part of which I have read, they mention a profit 
to the Brazilian Government. I would not say on my own in- 
vestigation that the Brazilian Government was getting, as a 

yovernment, any profit out of it. They may be, but I do not 
know about it. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Does the gentleman know 
whether or not the price is raised to the producers of coffee in 
Brazil according as the price is raised in the market? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I could not say. I suppose in Brazil most 
of the people raise their own coffee and do not have to buy it. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I mean the people who raise 
coffee that is put into this pool for distribution throughout the 
world. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do they get an increase in the price? 

Mr. MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think they do. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. And does the gentleman 
think they get the main part of the profit that comes from this 
raising of the price of coffee throughout the world? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think they do. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
made any investigation as to the cost of producing coffee in 
Brazil? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I haye not. 

Mr, OLMSTED. I would say that a year or two ago, when 
looking up the Porto Rican question in the consideration of the 
coffee grown there, I investigated it somewhat, and satisfied my- 
self as a result of such investigation that the average grade of 
coffee costs to produce in Brazil about 3 cents a pound, and 
could pay an export duty of 3 cents a pound; and coffee could 
be laid down in New York at 7 cents a pound, and would be 
unless the price were increased by some artificial means. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the gentleman that at the time 
of the beginning of this yalorization plan No. 7 Rio was selling 
in New York at about 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Everything above 6 or 7 cents a pound is 
the result of artificial enhancement of the price. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so, because for several years there 
Was more coffee produced than there was consumed. 

Mr. STERLING. One question more. Is it true that the 
Government of Brazil has limited the production of coffee by 
legislation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I could not say it was by legislation, but 
they have limited it by law. I do not know whether it is neces- 
sary to have legislation, or whether an edict or something of 
that kind was issued. 

Mr. SABATH. They have limited the sale of it, have they 
not? 

Mr. NORRIS. They have limited the production, which of 
course limits the sale. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Horson]. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, it is very fortunate at this 
juncture, when the control over the fiscal policies of the Nation 
is changing hands, that the Democratic Party coming into power 
should immediately submit to the consideration of this House a 
limited free-list bill. Such a bill is particularly fortunate because 
it does not involve the discussion of schedules. Our fathers, in 
considering tariff policies, gave their time and thought chiefly 
to the discussion of the fundamental principles involved, and 
upon these principles they founded broad policies. But for the 
last 20 years the consideration of tariff bills has degenerated 
into the formulation of a series of complicated mathematical 
schedules determined chiefly by the interests benefited, each 
interest bent on getting all it can, 

BACK TO PRINCIPLES. 


A whole generation has grown up under the influence of such 
a method of treatment, and local, selfish interests have sup- 
planted broad principles and policies in the framing of tariff 
bills. It is high time to return to the methods of our fathers, 
and the country is to be congratulated that now, for the first 
time in this generation, Congress has before it a bill that in- 
volves no adjustment of schedules, a free-list bill that can be 
and should be disposed of from consideration of broad policies 
and fundamental principles. 
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TWOFOLD EFFECT OF BILL. 

The purpose and the effect of this bill may be divided into 
two parts. One is to relieve as far as may be the high cost of 
living. The other is to readjust our fiscal policies to do justice 
to the agricultural population. I shall not at this time make an 
extended discussion ef the items in the bill, but pass rather to 
a discussion of the fundamental principles upon which they are 
founded, at the outset I wish to call attention to the fact that 
in this bill the Democratic Party has proceeded wisely in the 
methods adopted to attain the twofold object, namely, to lower 
the cost of living to all and to adjust equitably the conditions 
in the farming industries. 

STRIKES AT MONOPOLY. 


To lower the cost of living the bill does not aim to interfere 
with legitimate laws of supply and demand and the natural 
high prices that bring prosperity to the producers, but it strikes 
at the interference with natural laws through restraint of 
trade. It is a matter of general knowledge that monopolies 
have gained control of many of our necessities of life, and 
always as a middleman, by which prices are put up to the con- 
sumers and put down to the producers. This bill strikes at the 
middleman monopoly and without lowering prices received by 
the producers will relieve the burdens now laid on the consumer. 

LIGHTENS BURDENS OF FARMERS, 


To relieve the discrimination so long practiced against those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits the bill does not undertake to 
give the farmer artificial protection, but it does relieve him from 
unjust burdens of taxation now laid on the articles required 
on his farm. For more than a generation the whole effect of 
our fiscal policies has been a discrimination in favor of city 
pursuits and against agricultural pursuits, so much so that the 
equilibrium of population has been disturbed by a steady stream 
flowing from the country to the city. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War it is estimated that over 80 per cent of our popula- 
tion were engaged in agricultural pursuits; to-day the new 
census will probably show that only 30 per cent are so engaged. 

ABNORMAL GROWTH OF CITY LIFE. 


The discrimination in favor of city pursuits began inciden- 
tally in the adjustment of fiscal policies to meet the demands 
of war expenses and of the great public debt incurred by the 
war. It was simply a repetition of history that the burdens of 
the war should fall chiefly on the shoulders of the farmers. 
But when the war debt was practically paid, the burdens on 
the farmer were not removed. On the contrary, in the three 
principal tariff bills of the last 30 years—the McKinley bill, 
the Dingley bill, and the Payne bill—the burdens on those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits were steadily increased; dis- 
crimination in fayor of manufacturing pursuits as against 
agricultural pursuits became a settled policy; the flow of popn- 
lation from the country to the city has never abated; immi- 
grants coming from abroad remain in the cities. Never before 
in the history of the world has there been such an abnormal 
growth of city life with so little growth of country life, and 
it can have no other basic foundation but the artificial discrimi- 
nation of our fiscal policies in fayor of cities and against the 
farms. 

We can not escape the parallelism between the census re- 
ports showing the great velocity of the current from the farm 
to the city and the increase in the duties on manufactured articles 
from one tariff bill to another. In fact these bills show on 
their faces that our fiscal policies have been framed primarily 
at the instance of, if not under the promises of, great manu- 
facturing industries located in the cities and not with regard 
to the interests of the farmers or of the country as a whole. 

THE MENACE OF DEGENERACY. 


T will not at this juncture discuss the grave perils that attend 
an abnormal growth of city life, but can not refrain from 
pointing ont that such a growth preceded the downfall of all 
the great nations that have perished. It is in city life that 
national degeneracy does its deadly work. It is in city life 
that the people come under the dominion of alcoholic poison- 
ing, which not only saps the life force of those who drink, but 
causes their progeny to be abnormal and degenerate from 
childhood, The effect of a vast degenerate vote upon the 
purity of the ballot has already blighted self-government in 
our great cities. The yearly consumption of aleoholic beverage 
per capita in the United States has gone up from 4 gallons 
in 1830 to more than 25 gallons to-day, and is increasing 
steadily with the preponderance of city life. This bill does 
not go far, but it is a step toward correcting a vicious policy 
of discrimination in favor of city life that has come to menace 
the foundations of the Republic. 

I intend, My. Chairman, to adhere to my purpose of con- 
fining my remarks in the limited time allotted me to discussing 
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the principles involved in this bill and not the individual items, 
but there is one item that ought to be taken up as affecting a 
great public policy, our trade relations, and notably our balance 
of trade with the rest of the world, the item bearing upon the 
culture of cotton. 

In the last few days Members of this House, notably the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], and some of 
the papers, have alleged that this bill discriminates in favor 
of the southern farmer because it puts cotton bagging and cot- 
ton ties on the free list. The fact is that the discrimination has 
been against the southern farmer all these years. The last 
Democratic tariff bill, the Wilson-Gorman bill, put binding 
twine and yarn on the free list along with cotton bagging and 
ties, treating the western farmer and the southern farmer 
alike, but the Republican tariff that followed, while leaving 
binding twine and yarn on the free list, put a high duty on cot- 
ton bagging and ties, and Republican Congresses have turned a 
deaf ear to the demands of the southern farmer, and haye kept 
the tariff high, while a monopoly absorbed the manufacture of 
cotton bagging and ties. This bill simply gives a tardy relief 
from monopoly and removes the discrimination against cotton 
culture. 

COTTON A GREAT NATIONAL QUESTION. 

I wish to call the attention of this House to the fact that the 
question of cotton is not a local but a national question of the 
first importance, Unfortunately, cotton was formerly associated 
with slave labor, and this association engendered a prejudice 
that has steadily persisted in the minds of our National Goy- 
ernment and has resulted in great injustice to those engaged 
in cotton culture and in great financial loss to the Nation. 
Nearly a half century has elapsed since the proclamation of 
emancipation and the close of the Civil War, and we should 
look at the facts dispassionately. After the surrender, and after 
the full restoration of citizenship, cotton belonging to southern 
citizens was seized by our Government without compensation, 
amounting to more than $5,000,000, and not till the Sixty- 
first Congress has action been taken looking toward indemnify- 
ing the citizens so openly and admittedly wronged. 

HISTORIC PREJUDICH AGAINST COTTON. 


This unlawful seizure of cotton was quickly followed by a 
direct tax on cotton, a measure that was unconstitutional on 
its face, but before the Supreme Court declared it unconstitu- 
tional over $67,000,000 were collected, and to this day the 
Treasury of the United States carries $67,000,000 taken away 
unlawfully by the Government from its citizens. When the in- 
come tax was declared unconstitutional, the taxes collected were 
promptly returned, but this vast sum exacted from a people 
in dire distress has lain in the Treasury and no action has 
been taken to return it to its lawful owners. 

Last year there was a question of a contest between the bears 
and the bulls on the cotton market. For once since the Civil 
War the bulls, favored, you might say, by Providence and the 
weather, were able to hold their own and keep the price of 
cotton up to the level of supply and demand, whereupon, for 
the first time in the history of this Government, the Depart- 
ment of Justice proceeded to prosecute the bulls because they 
formed a pool to control a few hundred thousand bales of 
cotton out of a crop of over 11,000,000 bales to protect their 
own interests and keep up the price of cotton, and made no 
effort to prosecute the bears for combinations openly made to 
advance their own interests by putting down the price of 
cotton. The Government found indictments in July when the 
cotton market was dull, criminal indictments that called for 
speedy trial, and kept them sealed until last year’s crop was 
marketed and then at a critical time brought them forth and 
furnished the strongest factor in putting down the price of 
cotton. 

TIHE GOVERNMENT A BEAR ON THE COTTON MARKET. 

It is estimated that more than 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
futures were speedily sold abroad by spinners and bear specu- 
lators—cotton that had never even been planted—sold at a 
price far below the price at which actual cotton could be bought, 
all for the purpose and with the effect of breaking the market. 
It is estimated that the Government appearing constantly as a 
powerful bear factor on the cotton market is costing America 
over $50,000,000 loss annually in its proceeds of sales of cotton 
abroad. Before the bull pool had been formed the bear inter- 
ests had depressed the price of futures to 8} cents per pound; 
as n result of bull operations the crop of 1909 was marketed at 
nearly 15 cents a pound, a price in keeping with the small crop. 
America’s sales abroad actually brought $450,000,000 cash, 
whereas at the bear prices it would haye been $250,000,000, 
a difference of $200,000,000. It seems incredible that our Gov- 
ernment should go out of its way to become and remain a bear 
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on the cotton market and cut down the profits of the sales of 
our own people to the people abroad. Never has the Govern- 
ment undertaken to prosecute the bears on the cotton market; 
never has it undertaken to prosecute bulls or bears on the 
wheat market or any other produce market. On the cotton 
market, where we sell over half of our total crop abroad, our 
Government should appear as a bull and not as a bear. 

That brings me to the point I wish to make, namely, that the 
cotton industry is not sectional but is the most national of all 
our industries. 

AMERICA A LEGITIMATE BULL ON THE COTTON MARKET. 


Supplying, as we do, about 70 per cent of all the cotton of the 
world, our Government should give every legitimate assistance 
to our producers to grow and to market their crops and should 
adopt the policy in both its branches, legislative and executive, 
of 2 bull on the cotton market. Germany produces a large 
fraction of the actual output of potash, though not as large a 
portion as we have of cotton, and the German Government, 
legislative and executive, has put itself upon the market as a 
powerful bull agent for potash. We haye just listened to elo- 
quent remarks about coffee. Brazil produces a large fraction 
of the coffee of the world, though not as large a portion 
as we do of cotton, and the Brazilian Government has taken 
hold of the coffee market as a powerful and dominating bull 
agent. Think what this cotton crop of ours would add to our 
national wealth and prosperity if prejudice did not blind us to 
its claims and its possibilities. 

AMERICA HAS A PRACTICAL MONOPOLY OF THE COTTON PRODUCTION OF 
THE WORLD. 

We produce to-day in the neighborhood of 70 per cent, nearly 
three-fourths, of all the cotton produced in the whole world. 
Cotton has at times been $1, $1.25, and $1.50 a pound, and yet, 
while the nations of the world have tried, in all parts of the 
world, to grow and develop the cotton industry, they have 
always failed. They have found rich soil; they have found 
equitable, average temperature, but they have never found the 
meteorological conditions required for cotton culture. Take 
the physical geography of the United States you will see that 
it is like a great funnel, with the Appalachian system running 
parallel to the coast to the north and east, and then half 
Way across the continent the Rocky Mountain system running 
north and west. 

THE CONTINENTAL FUNNEL. 


The vast plain between these systems has the Great Lakes 
at the northern end, deep and cold, and the Gulf and southern 
Atlantic at the southern end, with no mountain barriers be- 
tween. Not far out from the seaboard is the Gulf Stream. 
That warm current, gathering in the equatorial regions, curves 
and sweeps up parallel to the coast. At a higher temperature 
than the surrounding water and atmosphere vast volumes of 
heavy moist-laden air rise from its surface to the upper region 
of the air. 

In the late winter and spring the draft of that great 
continental funnel draws from the south and the southeast. 
The vast volumes of moisture above the Gulf Stream are drawn 
across the Southern States and up the Mississippi Valley. The 
effect of the Great Lakes, which are cold the year round, is 
to cause precipitation. The great waterfall in the Great Lake 
region and Mississippi Valley does not come from the Great 
Lakes. They are inland. It could not come from tlem pri- 
marily. The moisture does not cross the mountains and come 
from the enst or the west. It could not. It comes up the 
Mississippi Valley from the Gulf and the Gulf Stream, and 
produces the vast corn area of the Middle West and the cotton 
arca of the South. 

The draft of the funnel coming from the south and southeast 
in the late winter and spring and early summer is reversed in 
the middle and Inte summer and early fall and discharges the 
dry air from the continent at the time when this sun crop 
wants no more moisture, but wants the sun. In all other 
tropical and subtropical lands the heat and the moisture do not 
come at the right time for cotton. As a rule the moisture comes 
when the plant wants dry weather. ‘The meteorological combina- 
tion we have in the Southern States is not duplicated anywhere 
else in the whole world and gives us a monopoly of cotton cul- 
ture. It is time that our American people should realize the 
fact that nature has put into our hands the power to control 
the first great necessity of all civilized human life. 

COTTON THE FIRST GREAT NECESSITY OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Clothing comes first, because food products are very variable. 
Man's digestion is very adaptable. But for clothing there is 
but one article that can supply the world. Fig leaves were 
found inadequate after the fall. Furs and skins are gone. Silk 
is not practicable and wool is limited. The great masses of 


all the men who live in the world must wear cotton if they 
would not go naked. Every time that a population is increased 
a certain percentage, that many more people must be clothed 


with cotton. We have to-day in our country over 20,000,000 
more people to clothe than we had at the last census. The 
increase of population in Europe must be clothed with cotton. 
As the Gospel joined with the steamship and the electric wire 
adds new peoples to the world’s civilization, those peoples, the 
vast myriads of Asia and Africa, must be clothed with cotton 
grown largely in America. j 

What a short-sighted policy it is, what economic suicide, for 
America herself to join with the spinners, the bears of Europe 
and Asia, to depress the price of cotton. 

For 30 years a small group of men, spinners, and those who 
make money in the cotton futures, have been able to dominate 
the cotton market and depress the price. They form combines 
openly, shut down mills, and offer future cotton that has never 
been planted, at $10 and $15 a bale less than they would have 
to pay for cotton actually in the market. When buyers step in 
to take up these offers, the Government interferes and the price 
goes down all over the world. 


GOVERNMENTAL DISCRIMINATION. 


Bear combinations of spinners and “spot houses” go on 
openly unmolested, but a bull combination to handle less than 
a fiftieth part of a single crop precipitates prosecutions con- 
ducted in just the manner best suited to the operations of the 
bears. 

I would like to turn the vision of Members to the possibilities 
in our reach if we adopt an intelligent attitude toward cotton, 
both its culture and its manufacture. As long as we sell great 
quantities of raw cotton abroad, the Nation, its people and its 
Government, should keep the price of cotton high. But we 
should not be content with selling raw cotton for others to get 
the profits in the manufacture and sale of the finished product. 
It is not raw cotton but the cloth that constitutes the necessity 
of life and the major profits always go to those who make 
and sell the finished product. 


AMERICA MUST CONTROL CLOTHING OF THE WORLD. 


We can and must make and control the clothing of the world. 

We should proceed on sound economic lines to increase our 
mills till we spin and weave here in our own country all the 
cotton that we produce. America would then hold in its hand a 
permanent power that would bring all the rest of the world to 
its feet. They would have to come, or else go naked. This 
power would enable us ultimately to dominate the commerce, 
the finance, and at last, the policies of the world. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yleld? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Does the gentleman intend to 
discuss any further the effect of gambling in futures of cotton? 

Mr. HOBSON. I expect at a little later date to bring it up. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado, A later date than to-day? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. I hope to see it made a subject of 
exhaustive investigation by this House, and in that connection 
I expect to bring out all the points bearing upon the subject. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. One more question. Will the 
gentleman at the same time discuss the question of gambling in 
grain, concerning which I introduced a bill on the first day of 
this session—to forbid it—following the lines of the cotton bill? 

Mr. HOBSON. I can not speak for the committee of in- 
vestigation, but all of those subjects can be brought up for 
investigation by one committee or several committees. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Will the gentleman from Alabama permit 
me to offer a suggestion, that the Department of Justice prose- 
cuted the tobacco farmers of Kentucky when by their own 
efforts they had raised the price of tobacco from 5 to 15 cents 
a pound, and sent its officers to Kentucky and dragged Ken- 
tucky farmers into the Federal courts and prosecuted them and 
fined them. I simply offer that as a suggestion to bear out 
what the gentleman says as to the prosecution of the cotton 
farmer and the policy of the Republican Party now in control 
as against the farmer. 

Mr. HOBSON. I am glad that the gentleman brings that 
point out. No policy of government could be more pernicious 
than that of persecuting those who produce American staples 
and allowing to go free those who combine to put down the 
price of those staples. 
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Now, Mr. Ghairman, I will take up the thread of my discourse. 
In achieving this future of greatness the country should look 
to the South. The South to-day is the greatest undeveloped 


asset this nation has, [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, I do not propose on this occasion to discuss the general 
question of the resources of the South, but I desire to sug- 
gest to you who come from sections further developed, from 
whose districts farmers are going out in search of cheaper 
lands, that land values in the South are but from one-sixth 
to one-seyenth of what they are in the Middle West. The 
Agricultural Department. has demonstrated—and I have had 
it done in my district—that by equal care you can produce 
more on an acre of land there, where the tax value is $10 
an acre, than on an acre of land in Illinois, where the tax 
value is $72 an acre, I wish to suggest further that the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal is going to cause the South to 
be discovered and peopled and land values will advance faster 
than they ever did in the Middle West. Why should farmers 
selling their high-price lands in the Middle West go to the cold 
Canadian northwest or to the arid southwest and buy lands 
three times as dear as more fertile lands in the salubrious 
Southern States. 

THE SOUTIL THE NATURAL HOME OF MANUFACTURING. 


But I wish at this juncture to point out that in the great 
industrial expansion to produce the clothing of the world, 
the Sduth is the logical region for the factories. The raw 
material—cotton—is on the spot. The power, both coal and 
water power are at hand. It is estimated that the South 
has 60,000 square miles of coal fields, the greatest unde- 
veloped coal fields in the civilized world, and that it has 
5,000,000 horsepower of waterfalls available under usual 
methods and 10,000,000 horsepower ultimately available, more 
than half of all the undeveloped water power in America. The 
white population of the South is demonstrating a high capacity 
for skilled labor when trained. More than two-thirds of all 
the inland navigable waterways are in the South, most of 
them flowing to the Gulf, giving short water transportation 
to tidewater—straight in line for the future center of dis- 
tribution of world staples. 

Nowhere else in this country or in any country can you find 
the raw materials and the power together in quantity with ad- 
vantages for transportation. This wonderful combination 
applies to industries based on iron and industries based on cot- 
ton—the two greatest basic materials. Near my district is 
found great deposits of iron in one range of hills, great de- 
posits of coking‘coal in the hills in front and limestone for flux- 
ing in the valley between. If any one of you will come down 
in my district and erect a cotton mill, I will see to it that you 
are given a coal mine to erect it on, and you can build it in a 
cotton field that will supply the raw material. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Alabama that I regret very much that I did not haye 
an opportunity to hear all of his remarks, What I have heard 
of them was very interesting and instructive. I want to make 
this inquiry of the gentleman. Suppose Canada grew cotton, 
and American cotton were protected by a tariff, would the 
gentleman be in fayor of removing the protection from the cot- 
ton grower? 

Mr. HOBSON, Certainly. You do not have to protect your- 
self against yourself. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Do you regard Canada as 
yourself? 

Mr. HOBSON. Canada does not grow cotton. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I said, suppose Canada grew 
cotton. 

Mr. HOBSON. Precisely. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Evidently the gentleman did 
not understand me. 

Mr. HOBSON. I see. Mr. Chairman, I have just demon- 
strated that in all the realm of physical science such a supposi- 
tion is impossible. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Certainly; it is an insup- 
posable case. 

Mr. HOBSON. I can not bring myself to leap over impossi- 
bilities, any more than nature can over a vacuum. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man to draw the long bow of his imagination. He has a yery 
active imagination, 

Mr. HOBSON. And I am going to draw it in a few minutes, 
and I hope to the entire satisfaction of the gentleman, on that 
same line, 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
draw it now? 

Mr. HOBSON, Tes; I could. It would be very simple and 
easy. If we have natural conditions here that warrant cotton 
as a great permanent industry, and if our people are the equal 
of others, particularly if we can demonstrate that they are 
the superiors of any of their competitors, and especially if we 
can demonstrate that their natural resources in this supply are 
superior to those of their competitors, then I would say that 
they need no protection in the world; and furthermore, that to 
give them any protection would be tending to build up a wall 
around them, like trying to keep children inside of a yard 
instead of letting them go out into the open fields. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman permit 
me? The gentleman has demonstrated that the cotton grower 
of the United States has practically a monopoly of cotton pro- 
duction for the world. He has demonstrated that climatic con- 
ditions in the South are extremely favorable to cotton growing. 
Now, I am asking the gentleman to suppose conditions in 
Canada to be as fayorable to the production of cotton as con- 
ditions in the Southern States. The gentleman may say that 
is an insupposable case, but I am asking him to assume that. 
Then I am asking him to assume protection against Canadian 
cotton. Then I am asking the gentleman if he would be will- 
ing to remove the protection to the cotton grower of the United 
States? 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to the gentleman that the propo- 
sition is very plain in my mind, as a matter of principle. As- 
suming that this industry could be a permanent one and had 
passed its infancy I would certainly be willing to see all pro- 
tection removed. If it could not be a permanently profitable 
industry we would have to protect it if we wanted it at all. 
But there are very few industries that as a people we ought to 
maintain permanently at a loss. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Precisely. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to the gentleman, as I intended to 
say a little later, that I am both a protectionist and a free 
trader. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I understood the gentleman to 
say he could not suppose an insupposable case, but he seems to 
be able to do it. The gentleman has evidently drawn his long 


Could not the gentleman 


Ow. 

Mr. HOBSON. I am sure the gentleman can make his speech 
later. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
The gentleman yielded to me. 

Mr. HOBSON. But not for a general discussion of abstrac-’ 
tions. Of course it can be applied to other articles, but as ap- 
plied to cotton 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. One moment. Just a word. 
It applies to reciprocity, and it applies to the general proposi- 
tion of fair dealing with the various industrial divisions in 
this country, and I submit it to the gentleman because he is a 
fair thinker. I pay him that tribute. 

Mr. HOBSON, I appreciate the gentleman’s compliment, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman is a man of in- 
tellectual integrity, and I have a high regard for the gentleman, 

Mr. HOBSON. I think I can return the compliment, which I 
appreciate. 


I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 


YOUNG MAN, GO SOUTH, 


Coming back to my subject, in the next 20 or 30 years our 
young men do not have to go to Canada, to the Northwest, 
to buy $80 land, nor to the Southwest, among the deserts, and 
resort to artificial irrigation; nor do they have to go to the 
Tropics or the islands of the seas. The greatest opportunity to 
grow up with the country ever offered is the opportunity now 
offered by the South. Here is the greatest field of develop- 
ment that the world has ever seen, with ridiculously cheap 
lands with great and varied fertility located in the chole- 
est part of the Temperate Zone close to the future center 
of distribution of the great world staples, with unmatched 
facilities for water transportation, offering the raw materials 
and the power for manufacturing in close proximity for th 
greatest world staples, with possibilities for a monopoly of the 
greatest of all staples, cotton and its manufactures, the prime’ 
necessity of all human life. These marvelous combinations 
make the South the greatest asset the Nation has ever had. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

THE SOUTH A GREAT SOCIAL AND MORAL ASSET. 

Further, this asset is not simply material. In the South 
to-day over 95 per cent of all the people are descendants of a 
generation of Americans that signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and fought through the Reyolutionary War, the pur- 
est American blood in America and probably the purest Anglo- 
Saxon blood in the world. In my own district the people are 99 
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per cent American and Anglo-Saxon. I do not depreciate any 
other strain of blood that is going in to make our Nation great, 
but it is a fact that each type of blood has its own specialty; 
and that the Anglo-Saxon type has as its specialty the question 
of evolving and maintaining free institutions. 

In the great waye of materialism and commercialism that has 
swept this country and is sweeping the whole world and is 
shaking the foundations of liberty, this country needs the asset 
that would come if it could draw fully upon this great body of 
old Anglo-Saxon blood that has escaped this wave. 

THE RISE OF THE SOUT TIT OFFSET ro COMMERCIALISM. 

An unusually large percentage of these Anglo-Saxons are 
illiterate because the conditions of wealth, consequent upon the 
Civil War and the period of reconstruction, have not been such 
as permitted their education. But the material development of 
the South will bring to them the benefit of education, and in 
their full development they will come into this Congress, come 
into the great councils of all the great parties of this country 
and the councils of the Nation; they will help wonderfully to 
bring a return to old-fashioned devotion to principle on the part 
of public officials, and to strengthen the foundations upon which 
our institutions must rest if the Government is to endure. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

TARIFF PRINCIPLES, 


That brings me to the second part of my discussion, namely, 
what are the underlying principles that should guide us in 
voting on this tariff measure or other tariff measures, The gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the minority leader, yesterday—and I am 
sorry he is not here—spent two hours in discrediting schedules 
and he gave one-half minute to stating his philosophy. Here is 
his philosophy, namely: He is in favor of the home producer 
and would not allow articles to come in from abroad because 
he wants them produced at home. The gentleman has not, as 
far as I know, expounded any system for raising the revenues 
necessary for the Government. His philosophy of the tariff, 
namely, a prohibitory tariff, would leave the Government with- 
out revenue. I have stated in discussing the reciprocity bill 
that I am in favor of direct methods of taxation and favor the 
progressive substitution of income tax, inheritance tax, and 
other direct tax laws to produce the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, so that consideration of the tariff might be settled on 
economic grounds. 

THEDRY OF HOME INDUSTRIES. 

But suppose in giving the work at home you maintain in- 
dustries at a loss and strike at the general prosperity, the ad- 
ditional work you would supply in the industries in question 
would be small in comparison to the loss of work in general. 
The true philosophy would be to have the people constantly 
engaged in the most profitable employment, buying from others 
what it would be a loss to produce at home. 

If the minority leader were here I would ask him, not only 
what arrangement he would make for revenue if he cut off 
importation, but how he explains Republican measures that at 
times have placed an unwieldy surplus in the Treasury and pre- 
cipitated extravagance, not to say corruption. 

A PROTECTIVE TARNIVF AN INIQUITOUS REVENUN MEASURE. 


The fact is, at one time the Republican tariff measures formed 
for protection only produced a deficit and shook public con- 
fidence, tending to cause panics; at another time they flood the 
Treasury with surplus, tending to extravagance and corruption. 

It is the Democratic side that has always and now is giving 
real serious consideration to the question of the revenues while 
framing the tariff. [Applause on the Democratic side.] For 
twenty-odd years the tariff has been framed practically with- 
out regard to its effect upon the revenues, and our Govern- 
ment for 20 years has had no sound fiscal policy. It has 
had no real budget. It was really refreshing to hear the leader 
of the majority yesterday give an exposition of the proper ad- 
justment of tariffs with a view to meeting the revenue needs 
of the Government, economically administered. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is not the foundation of a true tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentlemgn has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, what is the true foundation 
of protection? What was enunciated by the fathers who inau- 
gurated protection policies in this country? They stated it in 
simple words as protection to infant industries. 

THE PROTECTION OF THE FATITERS. 

The avowed object and the real object of the fathers was to 
promote the development of our industries by protection in the 
period of their weakness, so that when grown they would make 
us independent of the world for those products. In the sense of 
protecting a legitimate industry in the early stages of its life I 
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would give protection, and such protection is warranted by the 
laws of life. But the time comes in the life of every organism 
when the protection needed in the early stages is no longer needed, 
and being then artificial, if continued will produce retrogression 
and ultimately degeneracy. Follow the development of a child, 
for example. A father protects his boy in childhood and youth, 
and during this period protection promotes the boy's devclop- 
ment; but the time comes in the life of the boy when he 
reaches manhood. If the father keeps him under the parental 
roof and continues his protection the young man’s development 
will be retarded and he will never reach his full growth. For 
his own highest development he needs the competition of the 
world. The same is true with an industry. 
LEGITIMATE PROTECTION. 


Protect a legitimate industry up to a point where that indus- 
try fills the home market and protection is beneficial to the 
industry, but at that point protection should end. There might 
be an exception in the case of a product necessary to make our 
country independent of the rest of the world, for which we have 
not the natural conditions for competition, where protection 
would have to be permanent, but this would apply to few, if any, 
of our great industries. 

We are starting new industries from time to time. Let us give 
them protection. But the great industries that come down to 
this city every time a tariff measure is framed and clamor for 
higher and higher protection have all grown up to the propor- 
tions of the American market and have reached the period 
where legitimate protection should end. 

CONTINUED HIGI PROTECTION THD MOTHER OF TRUSTS AND THD FATHER 
OF MONOPOLY. 

With a high tariff wall, if the various common producers get 
together, they can all get the benefit of that wall, and raise 
their prices up to its level. If they do not come together, if 
they compete, none of them will get the benefit of the tariff 
wall, consequently we find producers combining and all our 
great industries organized to eliminate competition. They 
either combine openly or they have a gentlemen’s agreement. 
In many cases they have actually consolidated until they con- 
trol the whole output, or substantially the output, and dictate 
the price. 

Continued protection leads inevitably to monopoly and the 
oppression that comes with it. Holding a monopoly in a ne- 
cessity of life gives the power to tax the American people, 
which as a source of profit is greater than all the gold mines in 
the world. Tyrants used to tax the people of small resources 
and accumulate vast treasures, but the power to tax the Ameri- 
ean people with their one hundred and thirty billions of prop- 
erty is such a yast source of gain that the moment it is ac- 
quired the holdings can be doubled, trebled, increased tenfold, 
and pay dividends. 

HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

This is largely the secret of the high cost of living. This 
is why we have had such universal rank abuse in watering of 
stocks, and raising of prices to pay dividends on the watered 
stock. This is why we have had such mushroom growths of 
millionaires and multimillionaires. But that is not all. Mak- 
ing the large dividends within this high-tariff wall the stock- 
holders care but little about the great markets of the world 
where competition causes the dividends to be reasonable. 

CORRUPTS POLITICS. 

Instead of continuing development the industries give their 
main attention to fortifying their control or monopoly. They 
go into politics and hold out great rewards to men and parties 
for continued fayors, they shut down plants, as they have done 
in Birmingham, as a threat, they precipitate panics, they tinder- 
take to destroy statesmen, to chastise parties, to overturn 
administrations, to intimidate the American people. 

What happens to the industry we are supposed to be pro- 
tecting? Do they continue a healthy development? On tho 
contrary. I realize that we are having an increase of popula- 
tion here by immigration of nearly a million a year, which 
with the natural increase of population increases the home 
market, and the industries naturally grow to that market, 
but for the last 20 years there has been no serious effort on 
the part of these industries to go out and capture the great 
markets of the world. 

DWARFS THH INDUSTRIES THEMSELVES. 

This Nation can neyer be on a sound, permanent, economic 
basis until its industries have for their markets the great 
reservoir of the world’s consumption. The perpetuation of these 
high tariffs beyond their legitimate period is dwarfing the de- 
velopment of the industries themselves. It has reached the 
second period of the organic life of the Nation's industries, 


where it is producing degeneracy. 
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I realize perfectly well what the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. Hasriton] had in mind in asking me questions about com- 
petition with Canada. He would probably have followed them 
up by claiming that American labor engaged in these industries 
needs protection. I do not hesitate to say that when this 
monopolistic power is acquired labor gets less than it got be- 
fore, no matter how enormous the profits. The Steel Trust 
will clear a net dividend greater than all the wages paid to all 
the labor without volunteering a dollar raise in wages. The 
truth is that labor engaged in the highly protected industries 
to-day is the poorest paid labor in America. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

OPPRESSES LABOR. 

The supreme power in the hands of a monopoly enables it the 
better to oppress labor. You do not pay a dollar more for labor 
than you have to; neither do I; neither does a soulless cor- 
poration. No matter how great their profits they undertake 
to get labor as cheaply as they can. They operate in two 
ways. At strategic moments they shut down part of their 
plant. It matters little to them, because they will put up the 
prices of the commodity to the American people and make 
the American people bear their losses. They shut down their 
plants, reduce the demand for labor, and throw labor on the 
market, and thereby lower the price. Holding a monopoly 
enables them to wield the weapon of shut-outs, so demoralizing 
to labor and so harmful to the public. But they are not satis- 
fied with that weapon. They undertake to increase the sup- 
ply of labor on the market by bringing in aliens. I pointed 
out in the remarks I made on the reciprocity measure that 
it is the policy, and a natural policy, for these great indus- 
tries to promote immigration from Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOBSON. I would ask fiye minutes more. I do not 
want to impose upon the gentleman from Alabama, but I would 
be obliged if he could spare me that much time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield the gentleman five minutes ad- 


ditional time. 
PERVERTS IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. HOBSON. As I was saying, the great overprotected 
industries are at the basis of a large part of our immigra- 
tion. They fight every immigration law we try to put on the 
statute books. They reach out to crowded Europe for pauper 
labor. Pauper labor comes which can not pay its passage, but 
it comes somehow—some way—and when it comes it does not 
go out to the farms where, as I pointed out, the demand is so 
great, but it remains in the cities, remains around the factories, 
remains at the mouth of the mines, to glut the labor market 
and put the price of labor down. It is ridiculous to maintain 
that American labor is now protected in any industry against 
any pauper labor of Europe. Labor is the one thing that is 
eternally on the free list in Republican tariff measures. I do 
not mean to say that American labor, if freed from the grip of 
monopoly and monopolistic prices, needs any protection against 
the labor of Burope. I will not take the time now to repeat 
what I stated in my remarks on reciprocity that the average 
American laborer turns out $2,450 worth of product a year, 
the Canadian $1,455, the Australian $900, the Frenchman $640, 
the Englishman $556, the German $460. The average Ameri- 
can laborer produces four times as much as the average Euro- 
pean laborer. It is alleged he gets twice the amount of 
wages. I question it; but, suppose he did? He is then only 
one-half as well paid as the European laborer for what he 
produces. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If, instead of being dwarfed by the high tariff, our great in- 
dustries proceeded systematically to capture their proportion 
of the world’s markets they would seldom if ever shut down 
plants, but would run plants full time and steadily increase the 
number of plants. The increasing demand for labor would 
cause the price of labor to go up, and the laborer, freed from 
the clutches of monopoly, would find his proportionate share 
of the profits of production continually increasing while the 
cost of living continually declined. A proper revision of the 
tariff would usher in a veritable new era of prosperity for 
American labor. Thus the most powerful economic reasons 
demand speedy reform in our tariff policies—the high cost of 
living, the actual dwarfing of our industries themselves, the 
great hardships to American labor. 

MENACE TO AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are deeper feasons even than these 
economic ones why we should hasten reform. The perpetuation 
of such abnormal conditions of taxation is menacing our po- 
litical institutions. Great interests go into politics and pour 
yast sums into political campaigns in order to secure privileges 
at the hands of the victorious party. It is not an overstate- 
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ment to say that more than once has the popular will been 
reversed in national elections by money put into doubtful States, 
and many times has the will of the people been disregarded 
in the election of Senators or even of Representatives. The 
successful party, more dependent on great moneyed interests 
than upon the will of the people, has naturally enacted laws 
and administered laws with scant regard for the public wel- 
fare, and with but slight concern for economy and efficiency. 
Widespread extravagance, not to say corruption, have been 
inevitable, and inefliciency has been almost universal. In ad- 
dition, we can not but view with alarm the effect of continual 
refusal on the part of the party in power to make legitimate 
reforms. Dammed up so long, the current of reform is 
threatening us with the floods of radicalism. 
CAUSE OF SECTIONALISM AND BLIGHT UPON STATESMEN. 


Furthermore, the availability of the Government for exploita- 
tion has caused each interest, ench locality, each section to 
take a narrow, selfish view of the function of government. For 
20 years these conditions have been producing parochial states- 
men, men really sincere and earnest, who on this floor do not 
hesitate to advocate unwise policies for the nation, provided 
only they can gain selfish advantages for their localities, while 
the National Treasury is considered legitimate prey for anyone 
to raid. Our statesmen have come to operate for to-day with 
a magnifying glass turned upon the temporary interests of a 
district; they should operate with a telescope turned upon the 
whole world and upon all history to establish policies for a 
nation that is to endure a thousand years. 


PERVERTS THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


The harmful effect upon our political institutions goes yet 
deeper and reaches the very conception in the public mind of 
the functions of government. The true sphere of an enduring 
government is in the regulating system, leaving the producing 
and distributing systems to private enterprise. Our tariff sys- 
tem has produced such a perversion in the public mind that 
one of the great parties in its platform advocates the Govern- 
ment's taking such a part in private enterprise as to insure 
the profits, No government in the world can long endure that 
burdens itself with such activities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
gentleman. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has been extended 
for three minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman desires, I will yield 
10 minutes more. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will be glad to have it, but I will try ‘not 
to consume it all, as I do not wish to impose on the time of 
others who are to speak this afternoon, 

I wish to complete this thought, Mr. Chairman, namely, that 
we are tending to produce a condition here in America that 
is striking at the foundation of our political institutions, 
namely, the conception in the minds of our people that the 
Government is something to go out and affect the producing 
system and the distributing system, for individuals and com- 
binations to get all out of it they can; whereas the Government 
is founded primarily to be the regulating system, to lay down 
principles and maintain the administration of justice and equity 
for and between all the people. 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IS THE MAIN OBJECT OF GOVERNMENT. 


I lived for three years on the Continent of Europe and I have 
lived im Asia. I haye seen many of the peoples of the world 
and their systems and have had occasion to see the effect of 
those systems upon the development of their citizens. The 
greatest thing in this part of the universe is human life. 
Human life comes into the world in an embryonic state and has 
to evolve and develop. The evolution and development of 
human life is the greatest thing in the world. The primary 
object of any Government that would fulfill its highest func- 
tions is to establish those conditions under which all its people 
would attain the highest development. Now the law of develop- 
ment is repeatéd regular exercise of the faculties. In order 
to baye repeated regular exercise of the faculties there must be 
opportunities for same in regular avocations. In order to 
realize a maximum of opportunities for all the peoples there 
must be equality of opportunity between the individuals. 
Therefore the guarantee of equality of opportunity between its 
citizens is the highest object of government. It is not only 
the essence of liberty, but the foundation of progress and de- 
velopment. 


I yield three minutes more to the 


EUROPEAN, AMERICAN, CANADIAN, 


Let us be concrete and take a young peasant, such as one finds 
in any country in Europe. He may be endowed by nature with 
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wonderful God-given faculties. 
but speaking broadly he is not going to have a chance to fully 


Of course there are exceptions, 


develop his faculties. His opportunities for exercising them 
will be limited to a certain small sphere, limited by his own 
strata of society. Pass to the other stages on up until you 
get to the nobility and the royalty. Take the crown prince. In 
many cases I have seen the crown prince would have improved 
his development if he had gotten down the ax or gone between 
the handles of the plow. 

But he can not. He has to sit on a throne and rule; perhaps 
the very thing that may ruin his development. With artificial 
stratification of society, limiting individuals to the activities 
of one strata only, the average citizen in each strata falls short 
in his development, and the nation must fall short in the aggre- 
gate. Come to America. The system that our forefathers 
founded and that we should perpetuate and develop is a system 
whose very essence is a guarantee, not only of equality of public 
burdens, but equality of public opportunities, This tells the 
secret many have wondered at of America’s marvelous growth, 
the marvel of all history. This tells the secret of the contrast 
between America’s growth and the growth of Canada, where 
the start was made at the same time, under similar physical 
conditions and natural adyantages. On one side of an im- 
aginary line is the undeveloped country; on the other populous 
cities. 

REPUBLICAN HERESY. 

The most alarming event of modern times is the appear- 
ance in the platform of a great party of a plank that calls upon 
the Government to guarantee “ profits“ to those on the lists of 
protection. This plank does violence to the American con- 
ception of the functions of government. It takes the Govern- 
ment Into the forbidden spheres of business, and causes it to 
fail in its duty in the legitimate sphere of regulation. 

The policy defined by this plank, persisted in, would lead 
straight to the permanent development of privileged classes 
aud the disruption of free institutions. Until that plank is 
purged from the platform and from the purposes of the Republi- 
cau Party it should forfeit the support of all independent citizens 
who hold country above party. 


OUR GLORIOUS INHERITANCE. 


It is time for us as a people to restore the conditions be- 
queathed to us by our forefathers—the conditions of equality, 
of opportunity—where any American boy, no matter where born, 
no matter how humble the circumstances of his birth, no matter 
how richly endowed with capacity, can develop his faculties to 
the utmost, by having a free access, with equal chances of 
success, to any occupation, any business, any profession. Any 
American boy should have access to the development that comes 
with grappling with great problems of his day—economic, po- 
litical, social. Every American boy should have a clear field, 
without let or hindrance, for leadership, for holding positions 
of honor and trust at the hands of his State, at the hands 
of his country. With our institutions preserved, the humblest- 
born American boy can haye the developing uplift of the feeling 
that he In a devoted life can help shape his country’s great 
world policies; and with such a country as we have, advocating 
such wonderful principles of equal justice and peace and 
brotherhood over all the earth, that he can help mold the 
destiny of mankind, effecting the happiness of myriads yet 
unborn. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


AMERICA AND ROME. 


Alongside the possibilities of such a noble ambition here in 
America, the ambitions of history, that have so fascinated us, 
like those of Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, all combined are as 
naught. There is but one parallel in the history of this world, 
and that came about as the result of equality of opportunity. 
That was when Rome had liberty, and under equality of 
opportunity extended its empire to the uttermost corners of 
the earth. Then the old Romans proudly proclaimed that to 
be a Roman was greater than a king. 

The time is near at hand when we, in restoring the integrity 
of the institutions that our forefathers founded, can proclaim 
that to be an American is greater than an emperor. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 
; A CALL FOR PATRIOTISM, 

The time has come for a new baptism of patriotism and de- 
votion to country, for a return to the basic principles of govern- 
ment established by our fathers, so that we can successfully 
meet the great problems that have come upon us in an indus- 
trial age, and in solving them not only perpetuate the institu- 
tions of our fathers but make them even stronger and nobler 
than we have received them. I believe that the adoption of 
this measure is a step—an important step, though only a step— 
in that direction. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky to make a request. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask how the 
balance of time stands in this debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] has used 4 hours and 18 minutes and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] has used 4 hours and 26 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Four hours and twenty-six minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Eight minutes difference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania to yield 30 minutes on that side. 

Mr. DALZELL. All right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAuMEIN J. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that we have listened to one of the most interesting speeches 
that I have heard delivered on this floor. I believe that if we 
would only follow out the line suggested by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hopson] we would not have very much trouble in 
formulating a reyenue measure. The trouble has been that we 
use every tariff bill as a political football, each side of the Housa 
seeking to make political capital out of it. If the spirit which 
the gentleman suggests could control all of us; if we could 
broaden out somewhat and get away from the idea that each 
of us is interested only in the things that especially affect our 
individual districts; if we could be statesmen in the broadest 
sense of the word, the people of this country would be very 
much better off. 

But in the past—and, so far as I know, throughout the en- 
tire history of this country—the lines proceeded upon have been 
directly the opposite of this idea. For years the selfish idea of 
protection has prevailed in this country—protection not to 
the whole people, protection not to all the people alike, but 
protection to certain individuals engaged in certain special 
lines of business. In other words the heel of the protectionist 
has been upon the necks of the farmers and the laboring people 
of this country for a great many years, but now, it seems to 
me, the opportunity has come for us to remove said heel and, 
by this bill, to give the people of this country many of the 
prime necessities of life duty free. $ 

I feel that I can say with the good old poet— 

This is the day I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 8 

I am looking forward to the day, which I hope is not far dis- 
tant, when it can be announced that three-fourths of the States 
of the Union have adopted the income-tax amendment to the 
Constitution, after which time we can enact a graduated in- 
come-tax law which will compel the wealth of this country to 
bear its' just proportion of the burdens of government. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] But until that time, Mr. 
Chairman, every sane man realizes that the expenses of the 
Government will go on, and that Congress must provide means 
for meeting those expenses. Experience has taught us that in 
order that money enough can be proyided to meet these ex- 
penses about $350,000,000 annually must be raised by a duty 
on imports. Therefore it is utterly impossible for us to put all 
the things on the free list that we would like to put there. The 
other day we passed through this House the Canadian reci- 
procity bill, which places upon the free list certain necessities 
of life, and reduced the present tariff on others, but that agree- 
ment only affected articles of import between the United States 
and Canada. I did not fully agree with the terms of that trade 
pact, but I believed that it was a step in the right direction, 
hence I voted for it, and I believe this bill, known as the 
farmers’ free list, is several steps in the right direction, for it 
not only applies to the importations of the things mentioned in 
the bill from Canada, but from all the countries of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I sat for a week and listened to the debate 
on the reciprocity bill, and confess to you that it was amusing 
to hear the reasons assigned by the opponents of that bill for 
opposing it. Without a single exception, I believe, they put 
their opposition on the ground, as they claimed, that the farmer 
was being discriminated against. Why, here was my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] agonizing over the condition 
of the poor farmer, when, in fact, there is not a farm in 150 
miles of Pittsburg, his home. Of course I would not intimate 
that the gentlemen who opposed that bill were not entirely sin- 
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cere In their solicitude for the farmers of the country, but I 
could not help but notice that each one of them who were here 
in the last Congress, except some of our insurgent friends, voted 
against free lumber when the Payne-Aldrich bill was before 
the House, and the Canadian reciprocity bill puts lumber on 
the free list. Belng human, I could not help but wonder if the 
fact that lumber was put on the free list had anything to do 
with their opposition to that bill. I presume not, or else they 
would haye been frank enough to have said so. If it did, how- 
ever, I would suggest that if they had bottled up all the briny 
tears they shed in sympathy for the poor farmer they could 
have run their sawmills by water power, in which event I am 
sure they could compete with Canada without the aid of a tariff 
on lumber. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss this pending bill in 
its relation to the farmer, and it does immediately and directly 
concern him. 

This bill places upon the free list the following articles: Agri- 
cultural implements; cotton bagging and tles; boots, shoes, har- 
ness, saddlery, and other leather products; fencing wire; lum- 
ber; sewing machines; salt, and so forth. 

Every one of these articles are prime necessities of life— 
things which the farmers of this country must buy. 

I congratulate the Democrats of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in bringing out this bill, for it goes far toward re- 
deeming the promises which my party made to the people. 

And, Mr. Chairman, while I am congratulating, let me con- 
gratulate my party on the splendid energy, determination, 
speed, and unanimity which it is proceeding to make good 
every promise it made to the country. 

True to the promises which we made to the people, we 
promptly took from the Speaker the power to appoint the 
standing committees of the House and placed that power where 
it belongs, in the membership of the House, making the 
Speaker what the Constitution intended he shonld be, a pre- 
siding officer and not a czar. And, without the aid of the 
objectionable special rule or limiting debate or shutting off 
amendments, we have in less than three weeks passed through 
the House the following important bills, to wit: 

First. A joint resolution providing for the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

Second. A drastic publicity law, known as the Rucker bill, 
requiring all political parties, not more than 15 days nor less 
than 10 days prior to any election, to publish a detailed state- 
ment of all contributions made above $10, giving name of con- 
tributor, also how disbursed, and to file a like supplemental 
statement every three days thereafter down to the day of elec- 
tion, intending thereby to prevent corruption at the ballot box 
by the use of large sums of money. 

Third. Canadian reciprocity. 

And now we are considering, and will in a day or two pass, 
this free-list bill. 

This record has certainly never been equaled by any political 
party. We will follow this up with an adjustment of the 
woolen, the cotton, steel, and other schedules in their order, 

It seems to me that every citizen who believes in a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people ought to 
be proud of this record. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having felicitated my party upon this 
splendid record made and to be made in a few weeks, I must 
get back to a discussion of this bill. 

The opponents of this bill and the reciprocity bill, and they 
are practically the same people, talk about injuring the farmer 
by taking the tariff off his products. I am loath to believe 
that there is any man on this floor who knows so little as to 
actually believe that a tariff on wheat, corn, or other cereals 
adds to the price of these things to the farmer. 

I am reminded that our erstwhile distinguished Speaker, the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon], did the other day, in a 
speech on the reciprocity bill, in a sort of half-hearted way 
deny that the price of the farmers’ wheat was fixed in foreign 
markets. Of course men sometimes, in the interest of con- 
sisteucy, take positions they otherwise would not take, for if 
he had admitted that the price of our wheat was fixed in foreign 
markets he would have given his whole case away. But the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] did read into that 
speech an admission of the gentleman from Illinois, made in 
n speech on this floor in 1894, that the price of our wheat is fixed 
in the forcign markets. The colloquy was between Mr. Simpson, 
of Kansas, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], as 
follows: 

Mr. Stursox. “Will the gentleman permit me to ask him n question? 

Mr. Cannon. Certainly. è ; 

Mr. Starrsox, Does tho gentleman not admit that we are now com- 


peting in Europe with the different countries of the Old World for the 
sale of our wheat? 


Mr. CANNON. Certainly; with Roumania, Russia, and India. 

Mr. Simpson. Then the gentleman will admit that the price we receive 
there fixes the pea of our article not only in the United States but in 
the foreign markets? 


Mr. Cannon. Certainly; all prices are regulated by the prevailing 
market, wherever it is. ° 

Now, if that statement was true—and it was—in 1894 it is 
true in this good year of our Lord 1911. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

I stated two years ago in a speech which I made on this floor 
when we were discussing the Payne-Aldrich bill that “no man 
is protected who is compelled to sell his products in the open 
markets of the world.” ‘This was and is a true statement of 
a fact. 

Let us take wheat, for an example. There has never been a year 
since I can remember when the farmers of this country did not 
raise a surplus. Of necessity they must find a market for this 
surplus. This market can only be found outside the United 
States. The moment the farmers’ wheat passes beyond the, 
limits of the United States the pretended tariff on it can be of 
no effect. His wheat goes to Liverpool, and when offered for 
sale there it comes in competition with the surplus wheat of 
Canada, Australia, Russia, India, and every other country. that 
raises a surplus of wheat, and the price it brings is fixed in this 
open market. And the price fixed in this open market controls 
the price here. Therefore, how can a tariff on wheat benefit 
the farmer? And the same is true of corn, oats, and other 
cereals. In view of these facts, then, how can reciprocity with 
Canada injure our farmers? To be more specific: We raise a 
surplus each year, so does Canada, and both countries seck the 
same market in Europe and the price of wheat of both coun- 
tries is fixed there, where there is no tariff, and the price there 
fixes the price both here and in Canada, and the only material 
difference there can be in the prices in the different localities is 
the cost of transportation to market anti elevator facilities. Of 
course I recognize the fact that the price of these staples is 
sometimes affected temporarily by the grain gamblers, whom I 
wish to God were in the bottom of the sea. Democrats know 
that this is true, and in order that my Republican friends may. 
be convinced that I am right I will quote from high Republican 
authority. 

Hon. James Wilson, the present Republican Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, in a letter written by him to the National Grange on 
February 9, 1911, among other things said: 


There is a difference of 10 or more cents a bushel on wheat and 
other cereals between the markets of Winnipeg and Minneapolis, but 
tùis difference fs fully explained by the lack of transportation and 
elevator facilities and by the greater difficulty that the Canndian 
farmer now has in point of economic carriage from the Northwest to 
Liverpool, where by the sale of the world’s surplus the price of wheat is 
fixed for the world. 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Again, Mr. Secretary Wilson says: 


The United States produces surplus wheat above domestic require- 
ments. This surplus production is sold in foreign countries. The price 
of our exported surplus is governed by the world’s requircments, being 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, and the price of wheat in 


the United States, while we are exporting, ie governed by the price at 
which the surplus is sold, as a general proposition. Occasiofiall Bahra 
empo- 


corners nay nterfere with the law of supply and demand an 
rarily affect the price. 

If this be true, then how can the farmer be hurt by reci- 
procity with Canada? 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this country are intelligent. 
They know that when you talk about a tariff on their wheat, 
corn, oats, and other cereals being a benefit to them that you 
are only seeking to deceive them. They know, or at least many 
of them do, that the tariff was put on these things us an excuse 
for putting a high tariff on certain manufactured articles which 
they are compelled to buy. 

Mr. Chairman, to show that all the farmers are not fooled by 
the siren yoice of the protectionist, I want to read to you a letter 
which I received the other day from a farmer in my district. I 
am not authorized by him to use this letter for publication, con- 
sequently will suppress the name and place. 

The letter is as follows: 


There seems to be well-organized effort to create the impression that 
the farmers, regardless of party, are opposed to Canadian reciprocity, 
and I presume that you have received numerous letters to this effect, 
I have heard several 1 but invarinbly from Republicans. 

Democrats condemn the principle Involved in the Pac ee is, “ free 
raw material and little or no reduction in the manufactured product "— 
but they know that “ protection” on farm products, wool excepted, Is a 
farce and a humbug, levied only to deceive and furnish an excuse for 
high duties on manufactured goods, and the sooner the fallacy is ex- 
posed and the“ bundle separated“ the earlier we will be relieved from 
the extortion from which wo bave suffered. Rest assured that this 
noise is made by protectionist nnd his dupes, and that the Democrats 
who till the soil have no part In it. 

I hope that you may not only be able to pass this bill, but several 
schedule bills during the extra scssion. 


Mr. PROUTY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 
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Mr. PROUTY. Is this gentleman engaged in raising sheep? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No. He may have a few sheep, but he is a 
large farmer in one of the best agricultural counties in the 
United States. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will. 

Mr. STANLEY. His letter certainly reads like that of a 
man who did not have the head of a sheep. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman from 
Missouri yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is the gentleman from Mis- 
souri able to tell the reason of the exception of wool in this 
economic letter? 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
writer 

Mr. STANLEY. If the gentleman from Missouri will allow 
me, I will say that it is because we do not produce as much 
wool as we use. Where we import a commodity the market to 
which it is exported fixes the price, as was said by Secretary 
Wilson, by Adam Smith, by John Stuart Mill, and every other 
man who. ever lived who wrote and thought on the subject of 
political economy. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to finish my answer. As I said, I 
can not tell what was in the mind of the writer of that letter; 
but if you had asked me why wool was excepted, I should give 
the answer that has been given by my friend from Kentucky, 
with this addition, that the reason that protection amounts to 
nothing upon wheat and corn and other cereals is because we 
raise a surplus in this country and are compelled to find a 
market beyond the limits of the United States. 

Now, that is not true of wool. We do not raise a surplus of 
wool, and the sheep industry in this country seems to be de- 
clining. I will not say that the tariff on wool may not be of 
some benefit to the farmer, and I presume that is what this 
farmer had in mind; but he had sense enough to know—which 
seems to be a knowledge beyond that possessed by some gen- 
tlemen on the other side of this Chamber—that the tariff on 
wheat, corn, and oats is no protection to the farmer. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman permit 
an observation on that subject? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; but I will yield to the gentleman for a 
question. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman submit to a question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. The statement which the gentleman has been 
making is clear that the price of commodities where there is a 
surplus raised is controlled by the price in the market where 
the surplus is disposed of. I think it is essential that an ex- 
ception should be noted that where the home product is con- 
trolled by a trust it may have a higher home price than the 
foreign price. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I hinted at that a moment ago. The con- 
trol of any article of commerce by a trust creates an ab- 
normal condition, sets aside the law of supply and demand, and 
creates fictitious prices, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Now, will the gentleman 
extend to me the same courtesy that he did to the gentleman 
from ‘Texas? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; if the gentleman will not take up any 
more time than did the gentieman from Texas, for my time is 
limited. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I followed with great in- 
terest the development by the gentleman of the argument that 
‘the market where the surplus is disposed of controls, but I 
think the fallacy of the argument lies in this, that the world’s 
market may control or have great influence upon the surplus of 
that product seeking a market, but it has but little influence 


I do not know what was in the mind of the 


on the large proportion we consume in our own country, unless 


the world’s open market can become a competitor to supply our 
home consumption, which Liverpool can not do as to wheat 
and corn. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The fallacy of the gentleman’s statement is 
demonstrated by actual conditions. The gentleman never heard 

a farmer going into town and saying, “I am going to have 
so much a bushel for my wheat.” The farmer realizes that he 
is at the mercy of the markets of the world, and his first in- 
quiry is, What is wheat worth to-day?” And the man who 
is buying wheat can not give him this information until he 
first hears from either the Chicago or New York market, and 
these markets will give out no prices until they have heard 
from Liverpool indicating what the market price is there that day, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. On the other hand, as a 
matter that I have observed a great deal, I desire to state that 
there is scarcely a day in the northwestern wheat market but 
what the price obtained by the farmer in the Dakotas is larger 


by quite a considerable sum than the price paid in Liverpool, 
minus the freight. In other words, the American market in the 
Northwest at the present time, because of a Jarge demand for 
the consumption of wheat among 92,000,000 people, which 
is a protected market to the American farmer, yields a higher 
price than he could get for the same commodity if he were 
compelled to sell it abroad. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But the official reports do not bear out the 
gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The official reports do. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then if that be true the gentleman can put 
the official figures in his speech. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I will put it in this speech 
of the gentleman if he will give me the time. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have not the time; the gentleman will 
doubtless make a speech in his own time. 

Mr. Chairman, the enemies of this bill and also of the 
reciprocity bill, and who are all-protectionists in some degree— 
ranging from an insurgent Republican whose opinion on any 
proposition is best represented by an “x,” stated algebraically, 
to a Pennsylvania standpatter—accuse us of bringing in the 
farmer free-list bill, so called, to pacify, and in a way com- 
pensate, the farmer for the injury which will be done him by 
this reciprocity with Canada. 

Of course that allegation is not warranted by the facts. 
Reciprocity with Canada will not hurt the farmer; therefore he 
heeds no compensating law. 

Reciprocity with a country that buys more of the products of 
our farmers each year than we buy of them can not hurt our 
farmers, And the ocfficial figures show that that is what 
Canada does. In five years, ending June 30 last— 
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It seems to me that no tariff ought to stand between us and 
such a country, for the more trade we can have with them the 
better it is for us. 

Let us take some of the principal products of our farms, and 
it applies especially to our Missouri farms, and see whether 
reciprocity with Canada can injure our farmers. 
aae aa statistics show that for five years ending June 
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Of these items we sold to Canada $53,080,755 more than 
Canada sold to us. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this bill now before the House is not 
brought in to compensate the farmers on account of any antici- 
pated injury to them by reason of reciprocity with Canada, but 
it is brought in to compensate them and other laboring people 
in a measure for having submitted for years to being robbed by 
a high tariff which you Republicans imposed upon the things 
which they were compelled to buy for the benefit of a few peo- 
ple who have contributed the money to keep you in power. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And they are the very 
men who are behind this propaganda to try ta make the farm- 
ers believe that reciprocity will hurt them. 

The Recorp shows that there were 79 of you Republicans 
who voted against the reciprocity bill because you said that 
you believed it discriminated against the farmer. 

If you are sincere in your protestation of friendship for the 
farmers you will vote for this bill, because it puts the things 
which he is compelled to buy on the free list, as follows: 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrash ng 
machines, and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts, and all other 
= cultural implements of any kind and description, whether specific- 

eet Aan herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, including 
rep! 
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SHOES AND LEATHEZ. 


Grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, IncInuding calfskins: and harness, saddles, and saddlery, 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chick 
ers or vamps or other 


value of leather; and leather eut into shoe 
articles. 


12 
forms suitable for conversion into manufactu 
FENCING WIRE. 
Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, including wire staples. 


Lu unn. 
Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, round timber used for spars or In 
building wharves, shingles, laths, fencing posts, sawed boards, planks, 


deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except boards, planks, deals, 
and other Inmber, of lignum- vit, lanceiwood, ebony, box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods. 

SEWING MACHINES 


Sewing machines, and all parts thercof. 
Salt, whether in bulk or in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 


We are told by certain Republicans on this side of the House 
that this frec-list bill will not pass the Senate and will there- 
fore never become a law. As to that I admit I do not know. I 
confess that I am not in the confidence of the Republican 
Party, but whether a Republican Senate will pass this bill or 
not, or if it does whether a Republican President will sign it 
or not, will not deter us as Democrats from keeping faith with 
the people. We will do our duty and pass it through the House 
where we have the majority and are responsible, and then if 
your party in the Senate wants to turn it down you can take 
the responsibility. In the language of our admirable leader, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, I quote: 

I will say to the gentleman that the bill puts on the free list agri- 
cultural implements, fencing wire, and salt and free lumber for your 
northern farmers. It puts on the free list free cotton bagging and free 
hides for the southern farmers. 

It vats on the free list free meats, froc brend, free salt for the pco- 
ps who live in the cities and who are crying for cheaper food products 
o reduce the cost of living. I say to you that when this bill arrives 
in the United States Senate. if it is not acted upon, there will be a 
judgment day on the Republican side of the Senate, and if the Presi- 
dent does not sign it there will be a judgment day at the White House. 

And I will add to this statement that if the Republican 
Party refuses to pass this bill through the Senate or the Presi- 
dent refuses to approve it there will be a Missouri Democrat 
placed in the White House and an Alabama Democrat in the 
Speaker’s chair. [Applause.] 

My Democratic colleagues, we told the people that if they 
would place us in power we would enact laws which would tend 
to cheapen the cost of living. Wetold them that we would try to 
relieve them of the burdens of the infamous trust in this coun- 
try. Measured by either of these standards, this bill stands 
the test, and we can well afford to give it our hearty support. 

Every class of articles mentioned in this bill is now con- 
trolled by a trust. What are they? The Agricultural Imple- 
ment Trust, the Steel Trust, the Leather Trust, the Salt Trust, 
the Lumber Trust, the Meat Trust, Jute Bagging Trust—some 
of the largest trusts of the country which have secured a 
monopoly on these necessities of life by virtue of being pro- 
tected by a tariff on these things and have forced up prices be- 
yond reason or endurance. 

This bill puts their products on the free list. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that in revising the tariff we are 
inviting a relentless war with the entrenched special interests 
that have enjoyed many years’ special privileges under the 
McKinley, Dingley, and Payne-Aldrich tariff laws. They will 
not surrender without a terrific struggle. 

These interests have so long, under these Jaws, been permitted 
to plunder the people that they have come to believe that it is 
a kind of a divine right they have. And with their tucreased 
riches they have grown arrogant. They do not hesitate to 
attack any man or set of men who dares for a moment to ques- 
tion their right to these special privileges. Only two short 
years ago these same fellows were freely dropping their shekels 
into the Republican campaign contribution box and singing the 
praises of Mr. Taft. He was elected, and now that he shows 
some little sizns-of recognizing that there are other people on 
earth besides these ‘captains of industries“ who deserve some 
little considerntion they turn upon him and make a dire predic- 
tion as to iis political future that would do credit to the most 
optimistic Democrat. 

Listen to what their organ, the American Economist, has to 
say this week: 

{Correspondence American Economist.] 
WASHINGTON, April 20. 


If President Taft is able to retain his complacent and cheerful smile in 
the midst of existing conditions In Congress, and in the political arena 
of the United States gererally he is giving a splendid imitation of that 
famous Emperor of Rome who is said to have performed on a vlolin 
while a conflagration was in progress. 


Never in the history of the Republican Par 
exhibition of want of . y the head of a party as has been dis- 
ealin, 


has there been such an 


played by President Taft in 
principles for which his pe stands in its ndeed, so Inmen- 
table is the situation that few Republicans at this time are found willing 
to hazard any prediction other than that President Taft must be the 
nominee of his party in 1912, because no other Republican will accept 
the nomination, and that Mr. Taft will be the worst defcated candidate 
since Willam J. Bryan ran for the office in 1896. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
SO MOTE IT un! 

Thus it will be seen that these selfish special interests, the 
beneficiaries of a high tariff, know no friends but self, wership 
no god but Mammon, and will stop at nothing to accomplish 
thelr selfish purposes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why should not the things mentioned in this bill be put on 
the free list? The manufacturers of agricultural implements 
are supplying the farmers of the world with implements, often 
at a lower price than they will sell to our farmers here at home. 

The Steel Trust invades every market in the known world. 

The American-made shoe is worn by all civilized people of 
the earth. And so it is with the other articles mentioned in the 
bill. I am glad that they can go out and conquer the markets 
of the world, but if they can compete in foreign markets after 
paying transportation charges it is worse than ridiculous to say 
oo can not compete here at home without the aid of a 
tariff. 

Let us have a “square deal.” 

No difference what we way do, Mr. Chairman, our actions 
will be misrepresented, our motives questioned, and our purpose 
maligned by these selfish interests; but as men we ought to 
have the courage of our conyictions and do what we believe to 
be right and abide by the consequences. As I have often said, 
I have an abiding faith in the judgment, intelligence, and falir- 
ness of the people, and as for me I am willing to submit my 
record to them. 

I realize that it requires time to accomplish these great re- 
forms and that we will be unable to do many things that we 
would like to do, but let us do our utmost to keep our proniises 
to the people, and in doing this our conduct will meet with their 
approval and, what is even more comforting, the approval of our 
own consciences, [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the debate 
in this House on reciprocity ; I have listened to the debate on the 
bill that Is now before the House, and two years ago I listened to 
the debate on the tariff bill that was passed nt that time. Ihave 
been impressed during all this time with the idea that the agri- 
cultural interests have not always had fair consideration in 
legislation involving questions of the tariff. It has always been 
that gentlemen on that side of the House have undertaken to 
legislate against the farmer in tariff legislation, and it some- 
times happens that there are gentlemen on this side, who repre- 
sent districts that are not agricultural,‘ who are willing to join 
the Democratic free-trade party and sacrifice the farmer for 
the benefit of other interests. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House are pleased to call this a bill in the interest of the Amer- 
ican farmer. If they imagine that they can fool the farmers of 
the North and West by legislation which opens his markets, 
the markets of the United States, to everything which he pro- 
duces; if they think they can make him believe that that is in 
his interest, they are very much mistaken. To the gentlemen 
on this side of the House who call themselves protectionists, 
but who vote for free farm products, I desire to say that wien 
you discriminate between industries that need protection you 
threaten the yery existence of the protective principle. 

It can not be justly said that Members on this side of the 
House who are demanding protection for agricultural products 
act from any selfish motive, nor can it be said that the farmers 
of the country who demand protection for the product of their 
labor are selfish. The great mass of American farmers do not 
deny protection to American manufacturers. They believe pro- 
tection should be granted whereyer needed, and only ask the 
same equal protection under the law for that which they pro- 
duce. The farmers of the country during the history of pro- 
tective tariff! have patiently paid tribute to the infant iniins- 
tries. They have done much to help build up this great home 
market, with a hope that they would have the right to enjoy it 
as against other agricultural countries. When the products of 
foreign farms sought to invade that market the Republican 
Party gave the farmer protection in the McKinley Jaw. You 
gentlemen on that side very promptly repealed that law, and in 
a great measure deprived the farmer of that equal protection 
to which he was entitled. It was restored to him again in the 
Dingley tariff, and under that Jaw the farmer has enjoyed a 
reasonable degree of prosperity, due to the fact that he was not 


g with the tariff question and the 
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at the merey of competition from cheaper farm products of 
other countries. 

No sooner is the Democratic Party again clothed with power 
in this House than it, true to its traditions, makes this on- 
slaught on the American farmer. 

Some gentlemen on that side have deplored, with seeming 
regret, that there should be a spirit of sectionalism develop 
in this debate. The first to suggest a spirit of sectionalism 
was the leader on that side, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD]. 

In his opening speech on the bill he said the Republican 
Party had seen fit to place binding twine, used by farmers of 
the North and West to bind their grain, on the free list, but 
bad left cotton ties, used by the farmers of the South to bind 
their cotton, on the protected list. So he is the gentleman who 
first injected that question into this debate. Let me call atten- 
tion of gentlemen on that side and on this who represent States 
like Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, and all the great Northwest 
the States that produce the sheep and cattle, the States that 
produce the wheat, the oats, and the barley—to some of the 
things contained in this farmers’ free list. This bill proposes 
to open our markets free of duty to all the meats and bread- 
stuffs of all the world. Canadian reciprocity admits free from 
Canada cattle, sheep, swine, wheat, oats, and barley, and all 
things produced on our farms.. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman consider that cattle, 
sheep, horses, and stock are raised in Texas and the South just 
as much as they are in the West? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. Texas produces a great many cattle 
and sheep. 

Mr. HARDY. Then why is that a matter of sectionalism? 

Mr. STERLING. It is not. I am not charging the gentleman 
with a spirit of sectionalism. I predict that the gentleman 
from Texas, when he realizes the effect of this legislation on 
the cattle industry of that great State, and his constituents 
call his attention to the fact that we are admitting beef and 
mutton free from Mexico, will regret his action with reference 
to this legislation. 

Mr. HARDY. That may be; I do not think it will. But the 
question I was asking was whether that was sectional or not. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas, 
under our present tariff law there was imported from Mexico, 
in 1909, 65,000 head of cattle. The year before there was 
brought into this country from Mexico 100,000 head of cattle, 
and if that State does not feel this invasion of Mexican cattle 
now they will feel it later when cattle from Mexico, raised on 
cheaper land by cheaper labor, come into the American market 
without paying any tariff duty. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Will that seem like sectionalism and favoring 
our part of the country? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not saying the gentleman from Texas, 
or anyone, is acting in that spirit. I am seeking to answer 
what has been injected into this debate on that question by gen- 
tlemen on that side. Now, let me call the attention of gentle- 
men on both sides who represent States like New York and the 
New England States and Michigan and Wisconsin—States that 
produce poultry and butter and cheese and fruits—that all 
these things come into our markets free under Canadian reci- 
procity. 

And thus it is when we consider these two Democratic meas- 
ures together, Canadian reciprocity and the farmers’ free list, 
these twin enemies of agriculture, the farmers of the North and 
West are brought into free competition with the world in the 
production of cattle, sheep, swine, wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
hay, dairy products, poultry, vegetables, and fruit, everything 
that is produced by the farmers in the States which we 
represent. 

On the other hand, this farmers’ free list docs not make sugar 
free. Rice is still on the protected list; lemons, oranges, and 
peanuts will still enjoy protection; and, singularly, these are 
products of the farms of the South, I think some of them, at 
least, are entitled to protection—to that same degree of protec- 
tion to which the farm products of the North and West are en- 
titled. Under the Republican doctrine, which is now and al- 
ways has been as broad as the Union, all of these things are 
entitled to that protection which measures the difference in 
the cost of production here and abroad. These industries of 
the South came to the Republican Party for that protection, 
and they got it. They accepted it, and it is evident that gentle- 
men on that side are willing to retain it. In my opinion, these 
plain truths are snuflicient to show to the country that the Re- 


publican Party is not now and never has been sectional in its 
administration of the protective system. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How many States in the 
South produce sugar? 

Mr. STERLING. One, mainly, 
produces most of the sugar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. It is the only Southern 
State that does produce it. 

Mr. STERLING. What difference does it make? It is pro- 
duced in the South, and it is essentially a southern industry, 
and these gentlemen think it ought to be protected. I will say, 
further, that when the Republican Party sought to reduce the 
tariff on sugar just to the amount of 5 cents per 100 pounds, 
practically every man on that side voted against that reduc- 
tion by voting against the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I do not like to interfere 
with the gentleman's remarks, but still I would like an answer 
to my question. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

8 Mr. STERLING. I thought I answered the gentleman's ques- 
on. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. You spoke of sugar as a 
southern product. So far as I know there is only one State 
in the South that produces any sugar at all. Now, how many 
northern States are engaged in raising sugar? 

Mr. STERLING. The South produces the bulk of the sugar. 
Yon gentlemen that represent the sugar-producing districts of 
the South have demanded protection all the time, and the 
Republican Party has given it to you; and they have not given 
it to you because it is a southern industry, but because it 
$ = American industry. [Applause on the Republican 
side, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Now, I wonld like to 
say a word in reply to the gentleman, if he will yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not yield for a speech, only for a 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I wanted to say that there 
are lots of people here who do not ask for protection on any- 
thing. 

Mr. STERLING. This free list admits, free of duty, biscuits, 
bread, wafers, and similar articles when not sweetened. It even 
seeks to deprive the baker in this country of an equal chance 
in the American market for the product of his labor, except 
when his product contains sugar. Why this distinction between 
plain and sweetened bread and wafers? There may be some 
good reason for it, but I am unable to understand what that 
reason is. Is it because the gentlemen are so diligent and so 
eareful of the rights of the Sugar Trust that they even except 
the biscuits that are produced from the wheat of the northern 
farmer if they happen to contain the ingredient of sugar that 
happens to come from the South? What shall we say to our 
constituents when they ask why this distinction between the 
products of the North and the products of the South? It will 
not be sufficient to say that we were obeying the edicts of the 
party caucus. 

The gentleman [Mr. KitcHrn] who opened the debate on that 
side on reciprocity boldly declared that the purpose of the 
Democratic Congress was the destruction of those laws that had 
been passed by the Republican Party in recent years. I want 
to say that, in my judgment, they are proceeding very rapidly 
in that direction. They are proceeding, as the first step, to 
repeal the very laws under which the American people have 
prospered in the last 15 years more than they had ever pros- 
pered in the same period in all the history of the country. It 
being their purpose, however, to tear down, they are proceeding 
effectively to that end by first assailing the farmer. On his 
suceess and prosperity depend the success and prosperity of 
all. He is the foundation stone of the whole structure. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. STERLING. I will. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I desire to inform the gentleman that 
he is mistaken about what we are insisting on. We are insisting 
on striking down the tariff barrier that keeps American cattle, 
American corn, American wheat, American farm products from 
being sold in Canada; and in consideration for taking our com- 
modities into Canada, to get their tariff out of our way, we are 
willing to take ours out of their way, because the balance of 
trade is in our favor. 

Mr. STERLING. If that is the purpose of that side of the 
House, they ought to introduce bills along that line. 


I presume that Louisiana 
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Mr. SHACKLEFORD. That is precisely what it is. 

Mr. STERLING. The gentleman should suggest to that side 
of the House, who are now in the majority, that that should 
be the purpose of his party. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that we are selling more farm products in 
Canada than Canada sells in the United States, and by increas- 
ing the facilities for trade we are benefiting and not injuring 
the farmers. 

Mr. STERLING. That is due to the fact that we are pro- 
tecting agricultural products under Republican legislation. Is 
it not well enough to let that condition alone? Why destroy 
that situation? We do not want Canadian agricultural prod- 
ee to come into this country in excess of what we send 

ere. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Harve they not had protection against 
us? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; and will continue to have it on about 
everything which we export to Canada. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I ask the gentleman if the Canadian 
tariff has not been an impediment against us as much as ours 
has been an impediment against them? I presume the gentle- 
man wants to put the case fairly before the country, and those 
are the facts borne out by the statistics. 

Mr. STERLING. I have investigated somewhat the ques- 
tion of our trade with Canada. I know that when the former 
similar reciprocal trade treaty between the two countries was 
abrogated in 1866 the balance of trade was $8,000,000 in favor 
of Canada. Since that treaty was abrogated the volume of 
trade has not only increased year after year, with very great 
regularity, but the balance of trade has changed, until now it 
is $120,000,000 in our favor. 

Now, I ask, Why change a trade relation that has developed 
so splendidly for the American people? 

Going back to the suggestion that I made awhile ago, that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnin] had boldly 
proclaimed to the House and to the country that it was the 
purpose of his party to tear down the splendid legislation 
under which prosperity had been built up, Canadian reciprocity 
is the first step in that direction, and this free-list bill is the 
second. The gentleman was no false oracle. This new ma- 
jority has come not to build up, but to destroy. This can be 
said of you: You are true to your history and your traditions. 
You destroyed before when you were given power, and you wiil 
do so again. 

It is said that the provisions of this bill will compensate the 
farmer for injuries committed against him in the bill for Cana- 
dian reciprocity. If, as you contended when Canadian reci- 
procity was before the House, it would not injure the farmer, 
what is the need of compensation? If you are sincere that that 
bill would not wound agriculture, why this balm to heal the 
wounds? 

Let us see what it is you offer as compensation to the Ameri- 
ean farmer for throwing this great market open to the agri- 
cultural products of the world. You have placed agricultural 
implements, boots and shoes, lumber, and fence wire on the 
free list. What assurance can you give us that this will reduce 
the cost of these commodities to the consumer? Gentlemen on 
that side of the House and some on this told us two years ago 
that if Congress would put hides on the free list it would reduce 
the cost of shoes to the consumer. I did not believe you then, 
and I do not believe you now. Hides were placed on the free 
list, under the tariff act of 1909, and the duty on boots and shoes 
was greatly reduced. Hides haye gone down in price to the 
farmer, until now he gets from $3 to $6 less for hides than he 
did then. Shoes have gone up in price, until the American con- 
sumer is paying a little more than he did when hides were 
protected. You can not fool the American people with this false 
propheey a second time. 

Nor do I understand the force of your argument when you 
say that if farm implements be placed on the free list they will 
be bought cheaper by the American farmer. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] discussed that question to-day and 
gave us some very important statistics, which proved conclu- 
sively in my mind that cheaper farm implements would not 
result from this legislation. A number of gentlemen have 
charged very freely that the price of these things is controlled 
by monopoly. If that be so, they will still be controlled by 
monopoly after this bill becomes a law. The gentleman from 
Kentucky called attention to the fact that the manufacturers of 
farm implements in the United States were exporting $28,000,000 
worth every year. They are not only masters of the market 
here, but likewise in foreign countries. If other nations can not 
compete in their own countries with American manufacturers 
in this line of products, how can they compete in our own markets 


for the trade of the American farmer, with or without the 
tariff? 

I agree with you that lumber should be on the free list, not 
that it would give cheaper lumber to the American consumer, 
for in my opinion the price of lumber to the consumer is largely 
fixed by trade agreements, and that price would be so fixed, 
whether it comes from our own soil or from Canadian soil, I 
would be glad, however, to see lumber coming from Canada to 
conserve, as far as possible, the remnants of our fading forests, 
und I would cheerfully vote again, as I have done in the past, 
for free lumber if you gentlemen on that side of the House will 
present the question freed from this unwise and unjust propo- 
sition that our markets shall be opened to the farm products of 
all the world. 

It was only a few days since that your leader [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] proclaimed to the House that you proposed to revise the 
tariff one schedule at a time. If that is your sincere intention, 
why do you present this bill in this form, containing articles 
from numerous schedules in the tariff law? 

Give to the Members on both sides of this House the oppor- 
tunity to cast their votes on these propositions separately. By 
this bill you admit a very little good legislation in order to get 
through a great deal of bad and ruinous legislation. When you 
ask the farmer to sell all of his great products in a free market 
in order to buy his little lumber in a free market he will say 
to you that your exchange of markets is unfair to him and the 
price you demand is too high. 

What will be the result if we pass this bill placing agricul- 
tural implements on the free list? It has been stated here that 
already some American manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments have moved to Canada in order to get their products into 
Canada free of duty. What will be the result now, with Can- 
ada charging us a tariff on agricultural implements, and we ad- 
mitting them free from Canada? Will not the inevitable result 
be, under the laws of trade, to compel the American manufac- 
turers to move across the line, where they will not only have 
the Canadian market free, but will also have the market 
in the United States free—when they will have the markets of 
both these great agricultural countries free—if you pass this 
bill? 

Will it be of benefit to the American farmer to drive this 
great industry, monopoly though it be, into Canadian territory? 
It will deprive us of the vast amount of labor now engaged in 
making farm machinery in the United States and transfer it to 
other hands across the line. 

I do not know how many men are employed in this industry 
in the United States, but there are thousands upon thousands 
of them. As I see it, we should continue to give to these men 
the right to work and a chance to clothe and care for their 
families, and to the American farmer a chance to feed them. 

Let us not forget our first duty is to the citizens of our own 
country. Observing this principle, it will be a true guide to 
the solution of many of these great economic problems, It shall 
be the rule of my official acts, the lodestar toward which my 
feet shall plod. 

In deciding whether or not this will be of benefit to the Amer- 
ican farmer, it is important to consider the probable competition 
that may come to him from other countries in those things 
which he produces. It is well to know something of the pro- 
duction of other agricultural countries and of the amount of 
grain and meats they produce, as compared with the amount 
that we produce, per capita. The United States, with 90,000,000 
people, produces annually about 700,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
or about 7 bushels per capita. We produce 2,660,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, or about 26 bushels per capita. We produce 1,007,- 
000,000 bushels of oats, or 12 bushels per capita. We have in 
this country 64,000,000 cattle, which is a little more than two- 
thirds of a head per capita; 57,000,000 sheep, a little Jess than 
two-thirds of a head per capita; and 47,000,000 hogs, or about 
one-half head per capita. 

Canada has a population of 8,000,000 people. It produced in 
1909, 167,000,000 bushels of wheat, or 21 bushels per capita. 
That is three times as much per capita as is produced in the 
United States. Canada raised 375,000,000 bushels of oats, or. 
47 bushels per capita. That is four times as much to the per- 
son as we produced in this country. Canada has 20,000,000 
sheep, or two and one-half head per capita, which is nearly 
four times as many to the person as we produce in this 
country. 

Argentina has a population of 6,000,000. That country pro- 
duced 162,000,000 bushels of wheat, or 27 bushels per capita, 
nearly four times as much as we produce to the person. That 
country produces 136,000,000 bushels of corn, about 23 bushels 
to the person, or almost as much as the United States pro- 
duces. Argentina has 26,000,000 cattle, or four and one-third 
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heal to the person, which is six and one-half times as many 


eatile per capita as we haye in the United States. That coun- 
try has 77,000,000 sheep, or 18 sheep to the person, nearly 20 
times as many as we have in the United States. It has 3,000,000 
hogs, the same per capita as we haye. That country exported 
in 1909, 9,000,000 bushels of oats and 90,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

Mexico has almost as many cattle per capita as has the 
United States, and it has more sheep and goats per capita. That 
country exported to the United States in 1909, 65,000 cattle and 
el the year before, in spite of the tariff duty of $3.75 per 

ead. 

The Republic of Brazil has a population of 20,000,000. Its 
cattle number 25,000,000, or one and one-fourth head per capita, 
and that is nearly twice as many to the person as has the United 
States. S 

Uruguay has a population of 1,000,000 people. In 1902 that 
Republic had 7,000,000 cattle, or 7 head per capita. That is 10 
times as many per capita as we have in the United States. It 
had 18,000,000 sheep, which is 18 head per capita, and that is 
more than 80 times as many to the person as we have in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no reason why these countries can 
not produce sheep and cattle and meat stuffs and breadstuffs 
more cheaply than we can produce them in the United States, 
Canada has just as good access to our chief cattle and sheep 
markets as have many of our own farmers. They are raising 
cattle and sheep on land that is worth $10 per acre. Farmers 
in Ohio and Illinois and Indiana and all those great meat-pro- 
ducing States are raising sheep and cattle on land that is worth 
$150 and $250 per acre. I submit that our farmers can not 
compete under those conditions with the meat-producing people 
of Canada. They are raising wheat and oats and barley on 
cheap land. It is not sufficient to say that the only difference 
in the price between those grains in Canada and in the United 
States is due to the difference in transportation. Take it any- 
where along the line where there is no difference in trans- 
portation, where the wheat and oats and barley and eattle on 
that side of the line are just as near to Duluth and Chicago 
and Minneapolis as on this side of the line, there is a difference 
in the price of these commodities, notwithstanding some state- 
ments to the contrary. It is wholly immaterial to the American 
farmer as to what the price of these things is at the shipping 
port or at the great city on the seacoast where they are loaded 
for the foreign markets. The question with him is, What are 
they worth on the farm? They are not worth as much on the 
farm in Canada as on the farm in the Dakotas and Minnesota 
and Iowa and Missouri and the other States where they are pro- 
duced. Now, why this difference in price? It is because of a 
duty on these things, and just the instant that duty is removed 
those commodities will seek a common level. Wheat will go 
up a little in the town on the Canadian side of the line; it 
will go down a little in the town on this side of the line; and 
the American farmer is boynd to suffer in the yalue of his 
products. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] made a 
statement the other day that in his judgment neither reci- 
procity nor the free-list bill would affect the price of wheat. 
On last Wednesday I copied from a local paper in my city a 
dispatch which appeared in the market reports from Chicago. 
I will read it: 

Wheat is bearish, due to proposed 8 with Canada. The 
prospect of the passage of the treaty has had a depressing effect and 
wheat is lower. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STERLING. I will. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not a fact that last week, while we were 
debating the Canadian reciprocity bill, wheat went from 80 
cents on Monday to 85 cents on Saturday? 

Mr. STERLING. It did not. Here are the market reports 
from Chicago on last Wednesday, and so far as I have seen 
the market reports from Chicago they have been against wheat 
all the time, and have been going against wheat from the 
time the President sent his message on reciprocity to this 
House down to the present time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STERLING. Is the gentleman from Ohio talking about 
cash wheat? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Then he is mistaken about it. It might 
be that some days wheat has sprung up a little, but the tend- 
ency has been downward all the time, until to-day the wheat 
in the bins of the American farmer is worth 28 cents a bushel 
Jess than it was a year ago at this time. 

Mr. MADISON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 


Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. MADISON. It is true that wheat has been falling in 
price in recent months. Does the gentleman know when the 
decline began? 

Mr. STERLING. It began very markedly, I am sure, about 
the time that Congress acted on the reciprocity measure at the 
last session. 
fi Mr MADISON. Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 

on? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. MADISON. Is it not trne that the decline began in 
October when there was not eyen a suggestion of Canađian reci- 
procity? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
yield? 

Mr, STERLING. Yes. i 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. On the 26th of January, the day 
the reciprocity bill was introduced in the House accompanied by 
the message of the President of the United States, the kind of 
wheat that the northwestern farmers raise was $1.06$ per 
bushel cash in Minneapolis, and in Winnipeg on that day it was 

7 cents. Two days afterwards, on the 28th, in Winnipeg, wheat 
went up a cent and a half, and the Minneapolis market went 
down 5 cents, and prices have been going gradually downward 
for this grade of wheat eyer since, until within the last two or 
three days it has gone up 2 or 3 cents. That is the kind of 
wheat that the farmers in the Northwest raise 250,000,000 
bushels of. ‘These farmers have already lost pretty nearly 
$5,000,000 on the crop they had in their bins. 

Mr. MADISON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for a 
statement? 

Mr. STERLING. If it is brief. 

Mr. MADISON. I want to state that the fact is, and every 


It is always lower in October. 
Will the gentleman from Illinois 


man who has followed the market reports knows it, that the 


decline in wheat began last October or September, and has been 
continuous from that time until now. It began before there was 
a single suggestion of reciprocity, and there is no evidence that 
the President’s message or the discussion on reciprocity—aside 
from the immediate day when the Canadian reciprocity matter 
was brought into this Congress—had anything on earth to do 
with the decline in wheat, 

Mr. STERLING. I will say in reply that it makes no dif- 
ference what we say here about these things, when it appears 
to be the fact that on the great wheat markets of the country 
the price of wheat is depressed, and buyers and sellers of 
wheat give that as the reason why it has gone down. That 
ought to settle the question as to what infiuence is at work 
destroying the value of the farmers’ wheat. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I will. 

Mr. McGUIRBD of Oklahoma. If the gentleman from Kansas 
will look up the record for an indefinite number of years past, 
he will find that wheat invariably in the United States is re- 
duced in price from about July or August and continues in 
reduction for some months, and begins to advance in price 
about December or January. He will find that that has always 
been the record in this country until they sprung this reci- 
procity proposition. This time it has gone down and remained 
down, and it can be due to no other cause than proposed 
reciprocity. 

Mr. STERLING. The wheat markets of the country charge 
the decline to reciprocity. That ought to satisfy the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken of the possibilities of competi- 
tion with Canada. What may we expect from the rich agri- 
cultural lands to the south of us? It is true that this bill does 
not admit cattle and sheep free from Mexico, but it does admit 
beef and mutton and lamb and veal. It admits all meats, fresh 
and cured, free from Mexico, along with all other countries. 
Gentlemen talk about striking a blow at the monopolies. Have 
we not reached a point in this debate when it would be proper 
for some one to suggest the name of a monopoly that would be 
suppressed or injuriously affected by this bill? 

I know it will not be the packers. They will build packing 
houses just across the line, buy cheaper cattle from the haci- 
endas of Mexico, send it into the great marts of the United 
States free of duty, and sell it to the American consumer, still 
at monopoly prices. The same conditions will apply to other 
countries and to other industries. The inevitable laws of trade 
will simply compel a change of location of the industry to a 
cheaper field for raw material, without affecting the monopolistic 
power of the industry to sell its products to the ultimate con- 
sumer at any price it may fix. Your whole scheme is in the 
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interest of monopoly. You propose to give it a cheaper market 
in which to buy, and the certain and only result will be to in- 
crease the margin of monopoly's profits. 

The packers in Argentina are already prepared for this pleas- 
ing advantage which you propose tô give them. Even American 
packers are there to receive the benefits which you hold out 
to what you choose to call the Beef Trust. It will be a very 
easy matter for this powerful influence to dominate the price of 
beef at Buenos Aires as well as at Chicago. 

Let me quote from a report on trade conditions in Argentina, 
issued last year by the International Bureau of American 
Republics: 

Meat id) eA RNY In 1902 there were three frigorificas (cold-storage 
lants). Since then they have increased so rapidly as to introduce in- 
urious competition. A recent movement has been made toward con- 

solidating the larger ones, so as to control the market, and it is said 
that American capital is interested. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Did the gentleman support the amendment 
offered to the reciprocity bill by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MARTIN]? 

Mr. STERLING. I did not. 

Mr. GARRETT. Really, what I meant was to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that my friend from South 
Dakota [Mr. Martin] presented his amendment, and gave as a 
reason for it that it was striking a blow at the Beef Trust. The 
gentleman says that it is not. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, let us look a little further 
at the situation in Mexico. It is a wonderfully fertile country. 
They have an immense territory, with the best beef and mutton 
producing grasses in all the world. The land is worth $3, $7, 
and $10 an acre. They can produce beef and mutton very 
cheaply. They have cheaper access to the great centers of popu- 
lation in the United States than have the farmers of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. They have water transportation to all the great 
markets on both our eastern and western seaboards. Mexico 
has water transportation to the very heart of the Mississippi 
Valley, and they can produce meat and grain and sell it in the 
American markets cheaper than can the American farmer. 

For 40 years the farmers of the East and of the Middle West 
have been in competition with the great grass ranges of the 
West, where cattle and sheep have been grown cheaply on the 
publie lands. That competition has about ended, but no sooner 
is he relieved of that unequal competition than you propose to 
burden him with another, more unequal and more enduring, by 
placing him in competition with all the cheap grass lands of 
both the North and South American Continents, of which there 
are countless millions of acres. 5 

And that is not all—indeed that is but one-half of it—you 
propose to put him in competition with the lowest grade and 
lowest paid agricultural labor anywhere in the civilized world— 
with the greasers of Mexico and the mixed bloods of South 
America. 

That, gentlemen, is the proposition you offer the American 
farmer to heal the wounds which you made by passing the reci- 
procity bill. Your farmers’ free list isa humbug. If it becomes 
a law, it will, as the years go by, lay prostrate that greatest of 
all industries—American agriculture. 5 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


The friends of these two Democratic measures have had much 
trouble with their arguments. They assert that this legisla- 
tion would not reduce the price received by the farmer for his 
products. They also assert that it will decrease the cost of 
these products to the consumer. I feel quite sure they have 
not succeeded in even satisfying themselves of the soundness 
of either statement. As a matter of fact, it must be apparent 
to all of us that neither statement is true. If one buys cheaper, 
then some one must sell cheaper. If the ultimate consumer gets 
his meat and breadstuffs cheaper, who in the line of trade will 
make this discount to him? ‘There is at least one, and some- 
times several, middlemen between the farmer at one end of 
the line and the ultimate consumer at the other. Next to the 
farmer is standing either the miller, the packer, or the cold- 
storage man. Next comes the jobber, the wholesaler, and the 
retailer, and, lastly, the ultimate consumer. Who in this line 
proposes to discount his selling price so that the ultimate con- 
sumer can live cheaper? If anyone does, it will be the farmer, 
because he is the only man in the line that does not control the 
price at which he sells. He is the only one who asks the buyer 
how much he will pay. All the rest of them tell the buyer 
how much he must pay. These trusts and monopolies of which 
we speak are doing business somewhere between the original 
producer and the ultimate consumer, and where monopolies do 
exist, they exist for the sole and only purpose of fixing the 
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price at which they will sell to the consumer. They can do 
this with reference to these great necessities of life whether 
they come from the soil of the United States or from foreign 
Soll. You need not expect them to make any gratuitous re- 
ductions to the consumer even though they do buy cheaper in 
the markets of the world. 

The farmers’ price is fixed largely by the supply and the de- 
mand. You propose by this legislation to so increase the sup- 
ply in our great markets that the price to the American farmer 
will be the same as to the farmers in cheaper countries. This 
legislation is bound to reduce the price on the farm without 
affecting the price to the consumer. It simply widens the mar- 
gin of profits for the middlemen, even though they may be monopo- 
lies, which stand between the original producer and the ultimate 


consumer, 
HOW TO DEAL WITH MONOPOLIES, 


You can not suppress and prevent monopolies by tariff legisla- 
tion. Other countries are burdened with monopolies as well as 
this, and the people of this country under free trade pay tribute 
to foreign as well as domestic monopolies. But the people have 
the power to prevent all monopolies in this country, and it is 
within the province of the Congress to make that power effective. 
It is our plain duty to submit to the States of the Union an 
amendment to the Constitution giving to Congress the power to 
suppress and prevent monopolies by appropriate legislation. 
Permit me to say that I have introduced in this Congress a joint 
resolution for that purpose, and I ask of every Member his 
thoughtful consideration of that question. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Horson] deplored the fact 
that the people were drifting from the country to the town. So 
do I. It shows that there is something wrong in our economic 
system. The purpose of humanity is to live, and it will seek the 
place where life is easiest, Men are attracted to the cities and 
the great industrial centers because they find there living to bea 


little more certain and their labor a little more remunerative, 


Even under present conditions the tendency is toward the town. 
Life is not quite so easy in the country as in the city, and 
the gentleman from Alabama proposes by this legislation to 
widen the difference between life in the country and in the 
city, and thus accelerate this movement which he so greatly 
regrets, 

Mr. Chairman, I would be glad, indeed, if we could check this 
mad desire, this hot haste on the part of the Democratic Party 
to strike this blow at the agricultural interests of the country. 
It will hardly be possible to defeat the passage of this bill in 
the House. Some good may come, however, from this early 
determination of the Democracy to carry the country back to 
that ruinous free-trade policy which they inaugurated when last 
in power. I trust the country will discover the purpose and 
effect of this legislation before that party can gain supremacy 
in all the branches of government. I do not believe the people 
desire to go back to conditions that existed under that party. 
The legislation which you have urged so far tends in that direc- 
tion, and the hope of the country rests In finding you out before 
you have achieved your purpose. [Applause,] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if he desires to yicld any more time this 
evening? 

Mr. DALZELL. I can not use any more time this evening. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4413, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ARSENCE, 


Ry unanimous consent, Mr. BorHNr was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that all gentlemen who have spoken on this bill or 
who speak on the bill may have lenve to extend their remarks 
in the RecorD within five legislative days after the completion 
of the bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. May I ask the gentleman if that includes 
gentlemen who are merely yielded the floor for the purpose of 
asking leave to extend remarks? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Any gentleman who addresses the 
House will be included in this request. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman said those who spoke on 
this bill. Of course, that is not speaking on the bill, 
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The SPEAKER. It is always construed that way. The 
gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous consent that every- 
body who has spoken on this bill or who may hereafter speak 
on it shall have leave for five legislative days to extend their 
remarks in the Record. Is there objection? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman’s request was for five legisla- 
tive days after the bill is completed. 

The SPEAKER. For five legislative days after the bill is 
passed. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means if he proposes on 
to-morrow to give way to the Committee on the Census to bring 
in the reapportionment bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is the understanding. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I desire the information so those of us who 
are interested in it will be here to-morrow. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the apportionment bill 
will be called up in the morning and completed before this bill 
is again considered. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 2 
minutes) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 27, 1911, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, transmitting report of Special Agent 
W. A. Grabam Clark on cotton goods in Latin America, was 
taken from the Speakers table and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means (H. Doc. No. 37). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Post Office Department, to which was referred the resolu- 
tion of the House (H. Res, 109) to investigate the Post Office 
Department and service, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 13), which said bill aud report 
were referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 7594) to consolidate certain 
branches of the War Department and the Army, and to decrease 
the expense thereof; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 7595) to increase the com- 
pensation of rural mail carriers; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7596) to establish a fish hatchery at 
Peoria, in the State of Illinois; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7597) to amend river and 
harbor act of March 3, 1899, making appropriation for improve- 
ment of upper White River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7598) to repeal section 1 of the act of 
March 3, 1875, entitled “An act granting to railroads the right 
of way through the public lands of the United States“; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 7599) to increase appropria- 
tion for site and erection of public building at Ashland, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 7600) to provide for the 
survey of the Tombigbee River in Alabama and Mississippi; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 7601) to prohibit the use of 
drinking cups and to prevent the communicating of infectious 
diseases; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7002) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to appoint a deputy collector of customs at Belhayen, 
N. G.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7603) authorizing the establishment of 
experimental parcel post limited to the delivery limits of rural 
routes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 7604) to authorize commis- 
sions to issue in the cases of officers retired or adyanced op the 
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retired list with increased rank; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H, R. 7605) for the extension of Mary- 
land Avenue east of Fifteenth Street to M Street NE.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 7606) to provide for the 
incorporation, control, and government of associations organ- 
ized to carry on business entering into or becoming a part of 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (II. R. 7607) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Lake Geneva, Walworth County, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 7608) to amend section 
233 of the Postal Laws and Regulations; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. OLD FIELD: A bill (H. R. 7609) to revise and amend 
the statutes ‘relating to patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7610) to add 31.000 
acres of land, by purchase or condemnation, to the Chattanooga 
and Chickamauga National Military Park, and appropriating 

761,000 for that purpose; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 7611) to provide for hold- 
ing the district court of the United States for Porto Rieo during 
the absence from the island of the United States district judge; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
75) reducing the number of Capitol police; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 

Also, 2 resolution (H. Res. 128) declaring vacant certain 
oftices In the service of the House of Representatives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. PRAY: A memorial of the Legislature of Montana, 
favoring legislation for the termination of the treaty with 
Russia of 1832; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (II. R. 7612) granting an increase of 
pension to Ezra P. Gallion; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 7618) granting a pension 
to Gabino Bernal; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (II. R. 7614) granting a pension 
to Joseph Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7615) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Medick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 7616) granting an increase of 
pension to David W. Stafford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7617) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Shreck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7618) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Twichell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7619) granting an increase af pension to 
Henry H. Rowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7620) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph Spehn; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7621) granting an increase of pension to 
J. J. Dillon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 7622) granting a pension to 
James C. Shackleford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 7623) granting an increase of 
pension to Stephen F. Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7624) granting an increase of pension to 
Selon H. Case; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7625) retiring 
Thomas Harrison, a clerk in the Naval Observatory, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs, 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 7626) granting an increase of 
pension to John Mahoney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7627) to correct the military record of 
Alfred A. Burris; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7628) for the relief of Andrew B. Ritter; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7629) granting 
an increase of pension to William R. Huffman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7630) to pension Army teamsters; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 7631) for the relief of Asa S. 
Hugiil; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bill (H. R. 7032) granting an 
increase of pension to Cyrus Harrison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PARR: A bill (H. R. 7683) granting a pension to 
Catherine M. Wardell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (II. R. 7034) granting a pension to 
Frank Selmar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (II. R. 7635) grant- 
ing 2 pension to’Sarah MeIntosh McGill; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7636) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizu S. Byram; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 7637) granting an increase of 
pension to James F. Churchill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7638) granting an increase of pension to 
Gardiner Roberts, jr.; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7639) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Wheeler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS; A bill (H. R. 7640) to correct the military 
record of Frederic E. Fiske; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 7641) granting a pen- 
sion to Bryant T. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7642) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7648) granting a pension to William D. 
Medley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7644) granting an increrse of pension to 
William H. Cyrus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7645) granting an increase of pension to 
John Walton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPTLETON: A bill (H. R. 7646) granting a pen- 
sion to Emma J. Crocker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7647) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Stephen I. Haff and to grant him 
an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 7648) granting an increase 
of pension to J. P. Hayman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 7649) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James M. Wood; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 7650) for the relief of I. S. 
Rogers and J. L. Worthley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7651) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary L. Jarvis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7652) granting an increase of pension to 
Jose La Lerz Lovato; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7658) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew W. Duggan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7654) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John P. Goshen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 7655) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Case; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7656) to grant an honorable discharge to 
William H. Riddensdale; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7057) to refund moneys paid into the 
Treasury of the United States through mistake; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 7058) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. McCune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7659) granting an increase of pension to 
Herman F. Bonorden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7660) granting 
a pension to Eliza Lake Sprague; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7661) granting a pension to Nora Wayman; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7662) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Hardy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7003) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathan Shipman; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7664) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dryman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7665) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7666) granting a pension to James A. 
House; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 7667) granting a pension to 
Cecil R. Berry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7668) granting a pension to Thomas M. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7069) for the relief of the estate of the late 
Thomas ©, Fuller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7670) for the relief of the estate of T. H. 
B. Myers, surviving partner of John Myers & Son; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7071) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
N. Fowle, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7672) for the relief of Mary J. Manning; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7073) for the relief of the estate of B. F. 
Havens; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7074) for the relief of the estate of the late 
Jesse R. Stubbs; to the Committce on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7075) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the Catholic Church in Washington, 
N. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7676) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
in Washington, N. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7677) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton, N. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7678) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of J. W. Howett, administrator of Willlam 
Howett, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7679) to carry into effect the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved March 4, 1909, relating to sur- 
veys of waters of North Carolina where fishing is prohibited by 
law; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (II. R. 7680) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Corl; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7681) to correct the military record of 
John W. Conkling; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 7082) granting an in- 
erease of pension to John W. Randels; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7083) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph R. Junkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7684) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles ©. Stover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R., 7685) granting an increase of pension to 
David M. Kirkstetter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7086) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman H. Milner; to the Committee on Inyalld Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7687) granting n pension to James Van- 
fossan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7688) for the rellef 
of Henry J. Bolander; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7689) for the relief of John G. Riley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
favoring the withdrawal of troops along the Mexican border; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: Resolution of the Cleveland conference 
board of the International Molders’ Union of North America, 
protesting against the 10-cent tax on oleomargarine as a hard- 
ship on the working classes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers accompanying H. R. 
6160, granting an increase of pension to William Bennett; by 
Oscar Arnold, of Fond du Lac, Wis., requesting a pension; and 
to accompany a bill for the relief of Abner Hampton; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Luke P. O'Toole, of Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., protesting against any new arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolutions of Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburg, Pa., protesting against the tax on oleomargarine; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petition of 189 citizens of Van- 
wert,: favoring the establishment of a national health depart- 
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ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment, 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of O. C. Barber, of Akron, Ohio, 
favoring physical valuation of railroads, etc.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Carolina Bagging Co., of Henderson, N. O., 
against the free-list bill admitting jute free of duty; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Hedrick and Eldon, 
Towa, against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LAMB: Resolutions of Subdivision 475, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Texas; Branch No. 95, Glass-Bottle 
Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada; Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Hyperion Club, of Nelson- 
ville, Ohio; American Federation of Labor, Lodge No. 12868, 
Bedford, Ind.; Trades and Labor Assembly of Massillon, Ohio; 
and Union 713, Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers of 
America, favoring repeal of tax on oleoniargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of Italian citizens of Omaha, 
Nebr., requesting that the tax on Italian lemons be repealed; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
South Dakota, for general pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of the W. E. Barret Co., 
Providence, R. I., favoring the passage of the Esch phosphorus 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERS: Resolutions of Central Council Trish 
County Clubs, of Boston, Mass., opposing any new arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petitions of Washington Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Butte; Trades and Labor 
Council, Bozeman; and Local Union No. 12837, Great Falls, all 
in the State of Montana, in favor of legislation proposed by the 
Immigration Commission; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 19 farmers of Chouteau County, Mont., in 
favor of parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ Alliance of Gallatin County, Mont., 
against Canadian reciprocity and in favor of protection; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of the citizens of 
Lansing, Mich., for the proper observance of the Sabbath; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of George Bubb & 
Sons and others, of Williamsport, Pa., against the parcels post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Rords. 


SENATE. 


Tuurspay, April 27, 1911. 


The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved, 
RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. At the request of the senior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Frye], the Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication, which will be read by the Secretary. 

The communication was read and ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, UNITED STATES SENATE. 


To Hon. JAMES S. SHERMAN, 
President of the Scnate. 


Dear Sin: Will you communicate to the Senate my resignation as 
President pro tempore of the Senate and convey to them my grateful 
thanks for the long service they have given me in this honorable office? 

Sincerely, yours, 
Wu. P'. FRYE, 
President pro tempore. 
WASHINGTON, April 27, 1911. 
CHUGACH NATIONAL FOREST, ALASKA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
in response to a resolution of the 20th instant, certain informa- 
tion relative to lands in the Chugach National Forest, Alaska. 
The communication will be referred to the Committee on Con- 
servation of National Resources and printed. 

Mr. NELSON. It should go to the Committee on Public 
Lands, I think, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator make a motion 
to that effect? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the title be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the title 
of the communication. The Chair was requested by a Senator 
to refer it to the Committee on Conservation of National Re- 
sources, and, unless some motion was made to the contrary, the 
Chair felt constrained to make that reference, 

The SECRETARY. A communication from the Secretary of the 
Interior transmitting information responsive to Senate resolu- 
tion of April 20, 1911, relative to certain lands in the Chugach 
National Forest, Alaska. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the com- 
munication and accompanying illustrations will be referred to 
the Committee on Conseryation of National Resources and 
ordered to be printed (S. Doc. No. 12). 


COTTON GOODS IN LATIN AMERICA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report by Commercial Agent W. X. 
Graham Clark on cotton goods in Latin America (H. Doc. No. 
37), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ONEIDA, N. X. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of an investi- 
gation made as to the needs for a public building at Oneida, 
N. X. (H. Doc. No. 30), which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
the findings of fact and conclusions of law filed under the act 
of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims set out in 
the annexed findings by the court in the following causes: 

Si, vessel schooner Alciope, Robert Rice, master (H. Doc. 
No. 32); 

The vessel ship Goddess of Plenty, Thomas Chirnside, master 
(H. Doc. No. 36); 

The Mis ship Golden Age, Caleb Earl, master (H. Doc. 
No. 33); 

The vessel ship Nancy, Joseph Dill, master (H. Doc. No. 85); 

The vessel schooner Kitty and Maria, John Logan, master 
(II. Doe. No. 31); and 

The vessel brig Eliza, John Miller, master (H. Doc. No. 34). 

The foregoing findings and conclusions were, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. $ 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the congrega- 
tions of the Church of the Brethren of Mill Creek, Va., Over- 
brook, Kans., and Elk City, Okla., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to suppress the opium eyil, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Chicago, III., praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 161, United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fit- 
ters, and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, of Quincy, III., praying for the 
repeal of the present oleomargarine law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Homer Post, No. 263, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, of Homer, III., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Sulloway old-age pen- 
sion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of New Hampshire, which I ask may 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

STATE or New HANPSHIRE, 
. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Concord, N. H., April 19, 1911. 
Hon. Jacon H. GALLINGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The following resolution was passed by both branches of 
our legislature during the closing week: 

“ Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 


That whereas a bill known as the Sulloway bill, granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War 
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and the War with Mexico, has been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives of New Hampshire (the 
scnate concurring), That we approve of the provisions of said bill and 
do hereby respectfully urge our Representatives and Senators in Con- 
5 for and use every honorable means to secure the passage 
of sa È 

“ Resolecd, That copies of this resolution, signed by the clerks of 
both branches of this legislature, be sent to the Representatives and 
Senators from New Hampshire in the Congress of the United States.“ 
Phar accordance with the aboye resolution we are herewith transmitting 

e same. 


Yours, respectfully, Harrin M. YOUNG, 


Olerk of the House of Representatives. 
Martin W. FITZPATRICK, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of Felts Mills Union, 
No. 6; of Marble City Union, No. 67; of Palmer Union, No. 7; 
and of Thomson Union, No. 158, of Schuylerville, all of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, in the State of 
New York, and of sundry citizens of Claremont and Franklin, 
N. H., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Concord Harness Co., of 
Concord, N. H., praying that harness leather be placed on the 
free list, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRIGGS presented memorials of Local Granges of Mon- 
mouth, Johnsonburg, Cedarville, Pemberton, Pennington, Spring 
Mills, Egg Harbor, Delaware, and Marlton, all of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Musicians’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, of Elizabeth, N. J., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit competition by military or naval bands with 
civilian organizations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Mercer County Federation 
of Labor, of Trenton, N. J., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing higher pay for Federal employees, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Jersey, 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the pro- 
tection of the waters of Niagara Falls, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Dodd Post, Major Dandy Post, 
Wheeler Post, Lincoln Post, and Slocum Post, all of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of New Jersey, praying for 
the passage of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Local Camps of Peapack and 
Pennington, Patriotic Order Sons of America; of Friendship 
Council and Anthony Wayne Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics; and of sundry citizens, all in the State of 
New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of Local Union No. 203, 
Federation of -Musicians, American Federation of Labor, of 
Hammond, Ind., and a petition of Local Union No. 12868, of 
Bedford, Ind., praying for the repeal of the present oleomar- 
garine law, which were referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of Columbus Grange, No. 2174, 
of Columbus, and of West Grove Grange, No. 2117, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Pennyille; of Sugar Grove Grange, of Whitley 
County; and of sundry citizens of Elkhart, all in the State of 
Indiana, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of William Russ, W. T. Epmeler, 
George Wintemhimer, and six other citizens of Evansville, Ind., 
all stockholders in the United Wireless Co. of America, praying 
that an investigation be made into the wireless-telegraph sys- 
tem of the country, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commeree. 

He also presented a petition of Henry H. Moore and 10 other 
veterans of the Civil War, of Mooreland, Ind., and a petition of 
Boone Post, No. 202, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Indiana, of Zionsville, Ind., praying for the passage of the 
so-called old-age pension bill, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented n memorial of sundry citizens of Hymera, 
Ind., and a memorial of members of the Socialist Party of 
Mishawaka, Ird.. reimonstrating against the mobilizing of the 
United States ticops on the Mexican border, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
Britain, Torrington, Naugatuck, and Waterbury, all in the 
State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 56, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of East Haddam, Conn., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Oakland Board of 
Trade, of Pittsburg, Pa., and a petition of Local Branch No. 
95, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, of Brackenridge, Pa., 
praying for the repeal of the present oleomargarine law, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Reading, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to reduce local 
postage to 1 cent per ounce, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 698, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Charlesville, Pa., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Parnell Club, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
1 which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
ations, 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps No. 588, of 
Newtown; No. 46, of Minersville; No. 102, of Steelton; No. 427, 
of Molltown; and No. 273, of Hatboro, of the Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, and of Lawrence Lodge, No. 487, International 
Association of Mechanics of Pittsburg, all in the State of Penn- 
sylyania, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented memorials of sundry citizens of War- 
ner and Franklin, N. H., and of Local Union No. 25, of Ballston, 
and Local Union of Ticonderoga, of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CRAWFORD presented a memorial of sundry farmers 
and business men of Brown County, S. Dak., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of the American National 
Live Stock Association and of the Cattle Raisers’ Association of 
Texas, remonstrating against live stock and meats being placed 
on the free list, and also against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of Ficksburg Post, No. 
72, Department of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Humboldt; of Major Rankin Post, No. 439, Department of Kan- 
sas, Grand Army of the Republic, of Kincaid, Kans.; and of 
sundry veterans of the Civil War, of Erie, in the State of Kan- 
sas, praying for the passage of the so-called Sullowny old-age 
pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

Mr. MYERS. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recond and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 11—A memorial to Congress of the United States 


wegig the ratification of the trade agreement with the Dominion of 

anada, 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress of 
the United States assembled: 

Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States a bill to enact into Jaw the trade agreement between the United 
States of America and the Dominion of Canada; and 

Whereas the ratification of this agreement will materially reduce the 
present high cost of living to the people of the United States and will 
furnish an increased market for the products of the Northwest: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resoleed by the house o 
Assembly of the State of 
assembly hereby urgently petition the Congress of the Un 
ratify said trade agreement without delay. 


Mr, POMEREND. I present a joint resolution passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio, petitioning Congress to 


representatives of the Ticelfth Legislative 
fontana (the senate 8 That this 
ted States to 
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provide for the call of a convention to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting polygamy. 
I ask that the joint resolution be read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


THE State OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of Ohio, ss: 


I, Charles H. Graves, sceretary of state of the State of Ohio, do 
hereby cortify that the following is an exemplified copy, carefully com- 
pared by me with the original rolls now on file in this office, and in 
my official custody as secretary of state, as required by the laws of the 
State of Ohio. of a joint resolution adopted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio on the 15th day of March, A. D. 1911. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and 
affixed my official seal, at Columbus, this 16th day of March, A. D. 1911. 

[SEAL] Cras. H. Graves, 

Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution 13—To define the law against polygamy as 
clearly as the law is defined against bigamy. 


The contract made by Utah with the United States Government when 
admitted as a State was that polygamy should cease. From that day 
to the present Joseph Smith and the majority of his followers have 
lived in poly sam, and new polygamous conditions have continued. Tue 
doctrine of the Mormon Church is the more spiritual its followers be- 
come the more will they practice polygamy. The Government of the 
United States takes precedence over the government of the Mormon 
Church. When the Mormon hierarchy discovers that the sentiment of 
the people of the United States is positive in its denunciation of 
polygamy, the Mormon Church has a new revelation, and again through- 
out the press of the country is the announcement of the doing away of 
polygamy. Soon the announcement is made to the press that there was 
no 1 for the statement. The question that faces every legisla- 
tor is, Shall the United States Government be maintained or shall the 
Mormon hicrarchy rule the Government? It is ony necessary to refer 
to the proceedings before the United States Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections to be convinced that gamy is the fundamental 
doctrine of the Mormon Church. Reference should also be made to 
Pearson's Magazine for September, October, and November, 1910, which 
will clearly explain the situation. 

The consensus of opinion of statesmen and the great majority who 
are considering the welfare of our Nation is ah amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution prohibiting polygamy and polygamous practices. A 
concurrence resolution for an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
rohibiting polygamy and polygamous practices has passed 13 States— 
ew York, West Virginia, Delaware, Missouri, Maine, Iowa, North 
Dakota, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Call- 
fornia, and Washington. When two-thirds of the States have passed 
this resolution Congress will act as in the case of the concurrence reso- 
lution which has passed all but four of the States in regard to the 
direct vote of the people for Senators of the United States. The fol- 
. lowing resolution is a F concurrence resolution, is not referred 
to a committee, is acted upon by both houses, does not lie on the table, 
but, soa the rules, to be called up and acted upon by the assembly 
as a whole: 

Whereas it appears from investigation recently made by the Senate 
of. the United Stat and otherwise, that polygamy still exists in cer- 
tain places in the United States notwithstanding prohibitory statutes 
pea by i 8 5 8 ; and hy ~ ae 

ereas the practice of polygamy is gencrally condemned by the peo- 

ple of the United States, and there is a demand for the more effectual 

prohibition thereof by placing the subject under Federal jurisdiction 

and control, at the same time reserving to each State the right to make 

ua eee its own laws relating to marriage and divorce: Now, 
erefore 

Resolved, That the oh Baha a be made, and hereby is made, to Con- 
gress, under the provisions of Article V of the Constitution of the 
United States, for the calling of convention to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States whereby polygamy and polyg- 
amous cohabitation shall be prohibited, and Congress shall be given 
power to enforce such prohibition by 9 legislation. 

Resolved, That the legislatures of all other States of the United 
States, now in session or when next convened, be, and they hereby are, 
respectfully requested to join in this application by the adoption of 
this or an equivalent resolution. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and he hereby is, 
directed to nsmit copies of this application to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States, and to the several Members of 


said les representing this State therein; also to transmit copies 
hereof to the legislatures of all other 8 United States. 
S. J. VINING, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
HUGH NICHOLS. 


President of the Senate. 

Adopted, March 15, 1911. y 

Mr. DU PONT presented a petition of Washington Camp, 
No. 18, Patriotic Order of Sons of America, of Viola, Del., and 
a petition of Washington Camp, No. 3, Patriotic Order of Sons 
of America, of Kenton, Del., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented memorials of sundry employees 
of the paper mills at Appleton, of sundry citizens of Schofield, 
of sundry employees of the paper mills at Wausau, of sundry 
citizens of Garfield, Weston, Grand Rapids, and Mattoon, of 
the Valley Iron Works Co., of Appleton, of sundry citizens of 
Rothschild, and of sundry employees of the paper mills at Kim- 
berly, all in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 


Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
San Francisco, Cal, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. ’ 

Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ef- 
fingham, Centralia, Oskaloosa, Seneca, Sabetha, Valley Falls, 
and Nortonville, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of Henry Clouten, of West 
Roxbury, Mass., and of 200 citizens of Massachusetts, praying 
for the establishment of n national department of public health, 
which were referred to the Committee on Public Health. and 
National Quarantine. 

Iie also presented a petition of the New England Shoe 
Wholesalers’ Association, praying for the establishment of a 
permanent tariff board, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


He also presented a memorial of the New England Shoe & 
Leather Association, remonstrating against placing leather boots 
and shoes on the free list, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Elmwood, Stanley, Boyd, Colfax, Kewaunee County, Arkan- 
saw, Lamont, Fond du Lac County, and Lamartine, all in the 
State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Arkansaw, 
Wis., remonstrating against the mobilizing of United States 
troops on the Mexican border, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. $ 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wisconsin, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called cold-storage 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

5 A bill (S. 1640) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 
urner; 

= A bill (S. 1641) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
oung; 

A bill (S. 1642) granting an increase of pension to Daniel E. 


rey; 
ra bill (S. 1643) granting an increase of pension to Lucien E. 
Kent; 
. 5 (S. 1644) granting an increase of pension to Abby E. 

erkins; f 

A bill (S. 1645) granting an increase of pension to George L. 
Keach; and 

A bill (S. 1646) granting an increase of pension to Eliza L. 
House; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1647) to create a legislative assembly in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 1648) granting an increase of pension to Norman B. 
Van House (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1649) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Crall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: E 

A bill (S. 1650) to amend section 110 of “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DU PONT: ; 

A bill (S. 1651) granting an increase of pension to William 
Reilly (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1652) for the relief of Elizabeth Lynch; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 1653) to provide American register for the steam 
yacht Diana; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1654) granting an increase of pension to Stella D. 
Webster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1655) appropriating $10,000 to aid in the erection of 
a monument in memory of the late President James A. Garfield, 
at Long Branch, N. J.; to the Committee on the Library, 
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By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 1656) to regulate the construction of buildings 
along alleyways in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 1657) granting a pension to Amelia Xandry; and 

A bill (S. 1058) granting a pension to Alexander M. Roe; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

1 —5 bill (S. 1659) to grant an honorable discharge to Harry P. 

Akin; 

A bill (S. 1660) to correct the military record of Edward M. 
Warren; and 

A bill’ (S. 1661) to grant an honorable discharge to Emmet 
M. Lowery (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1662) granting an increase of pension to Ira Lyle; 

A bill (S. 1663) granting an increase of pension to Christian 
J. Koch; 

5 A bill (S. 1664) granting an increase of pension to Simon B. 
arr; 

A bill (S. 1665) granting a pension to Zella J. Burdick (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1666) granting a pension to Emma C. Young (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 1667) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
Gilbert (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1668) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
TEORA (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 1669) granting an increase of pension to Seth 
Goldthwait; and 

A bill (S. 1670) granting an increase of pension to Jacob P. 
Buswell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MeLEAN: 

A bill (S. 1671) granting an increase of pension to Emerette 
A. Walter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 1672) to amend section 4132 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1073) providing for the retirement of certain 
officers of the Philippine Scouts; to the Committee on Military 
‘Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1674) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
‘Adams; and 

A bill (S. 1675) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Sims; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 1676) granting a pension to Mary E. Putney; and 

A bill (S. 1677) granting a pension to Isaac Wharton; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 1078) granting an increase of pension to Elmore G. 
Shelt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 1079) for the relief of Amos Van Fossen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1680) granting an increase of pension to Wells 
Minor; and 

A bill (S. 1681) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 1682) for the relief of B. H. Harrison (with accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 1683) for the relief of Baer, Senior & Co.’s suc- 
cessors and C. Ingenohl; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRANH: 

A bill (S. 1684) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. 
Arnold; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 1685) granting an increase of pension to George 
E. Wentworth (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1686) granting an increase of pension to Segarlin 
C. Knighton; 

A bill (S. 1687) granting an increase of pension to James S. 
Woodman; 
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A bill (S. 1688) granting a pension to Ottiwell M. Roberts; 
and 

A bill (S. 1689) granting an increase of pension to John 
Dixon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 1690) to amend section 1 of an act approved Janu- 
ary 30, 1897, entitled “An act to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to Indians, providing penalties therefor, and for other 
purposes”; and 

A bill (S. 1691) for the relief of the Miami Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1692) providing for transferring the remains of Dr. 
William Jones from the Philippine Islands to the State of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 1693) granting an increase of pension to William 
Stoneking (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, i 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (S. 1694) for the relief of the county court of Allen 
County, Ky.; and 

A bill (S. 1695) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Irene E. Johnson, administratrix of 
the estate of Leo L. Johnson, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 1696) granting a pension to Lizzie L. Russ (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, GALLINGER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 21) increasing the membership 
of the Joint Committee of Congress upon the Library (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Rules. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. NELSON submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed, 


CLERICAL FORCE OF SENATORS. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I submit a Senate resolution (S. Res. 
24) and ask that it be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution was read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate be, and it is hereby, instructed to inquire into 
the matter and . as carly as practical bie a resolution whereby all 
Senators holding chairmanships of inactive committees and all Senators 
without chairmanships at all shall have their clerical force equalized as 
to number and compensation. 


COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the following order and ask for its 
present consideration. 
The order was read, as follows: 


Ordered, That so much of Rule XXIV of the Senate as provides for 
ointment of 18 standing and other committees of the Senate by 
ballot be suspended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The order is entered, and the rule is suspended by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the following resolution (S. Res. 
25) and move its adoption. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
following resolution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that the resolution may lie over until 
the next session of the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made to present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution first be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the following shall constitute the ea ta committees 
of the Senate of the Sixty-second Congress, effective May 1911. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It is not necessary to read the names, if 
objection is made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to present con- 
sideration. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. STONE. Before that is done, I suggest to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the names be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that a wise suggestion on the part 
of the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be done. The resolution 
will be printed in the Recorp as if read in full, if there be no 
objection. The Chair hears none. 


1911. 
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The resolution submitted by Mr. GALLINGER is as follows: 


Resolved, That the following shall constitute the standing committees 
of the Senate of the Sixty-second Congress, effective May 1, 1911: 

On Additional Accommodations for the Library of Congress.—Messrs. 
Bailey (chairman), Stone, Cullom, Nelson, and Voindexter. 

On Agriculture and Forestry—Messra. Burnham (chairman), War- 
ren, Perkins, Guggenhelm, Page. Crawford, Bradley, Lorimer, Gronna, 
aie tet eed Gore, Chamberlain, Smith of South Carolina, Percy, Terrell, 
an n. ` 

On Appropriations.—Messrs, Warren (chairman), Perkins, Gallinger, 
Curtis, Gamble, Smoot, Nixon, Dixon, Bourne, Wetmore, Tillman, Fos- 
et 11 5 on, Martin of Virginia, Overman, Owen, and Smith of 

aryland. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Secnate.— 
RET Sa (chairman), Dillingham, Bristow, Clarke of Arkansas, 
an ams. 

On Canadian Relations.—Messrs. Oliver (chairman), Cummins, Bur- 
ton, Root, McLean, Tillman, Foster, Gore, and Smith of Maryland. 

On the Censue—Messrs. La Follette (chairman), Guggenheim, Cum- 
mins, du Pont, McLean, Townsend, Lippitt, Bailey, Shively, Thornton, 
Chilton, and Pomerene. 

On Civil Service and Retrenchment.—Messrs. Cumming (chairman), 
Ia Follette, Lodge, Smoot, Borah, Dixon, Gallinger, Clarke of Arkansas, 
Rayner, Owen, Johnston of Alabama, and Myers. 

On Claims.—Messrs. Crawford (chairman), Smoot, Bristow, Oliver, 
Bradley, Lage, Jones, McLean, Townsend, Martin of Virginia, Overman, 
Davis, Paynter, Bryan, and Martine of New Jersey. 

On Coast and Insular Survey.—Messrs. Townsend (chairman), Rich- 
ardson, Frye, Cullom, Works, Culberson, Davis, Bankhead, and Terrell. 

On Coast Defenses.—Messrs. Curtis (chairman), Nixon, du Pont 
Crane, Root, Works, Simmons, Foster, Smith of Maryland, Terrell, and 
Martine of New Jersey. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. Fryc. (chairman), Nelson, Perkins, Smith of 
Michigan, Bourne, Burton, Burnham, Stephenson, Crawford, Oliver, Mar- 
oe of Virginia, Simmons, Newlands, Bankhead, Fletcher, Percy, and 


On Conservation of National Resources.—Messrs. Dixon (chairman), 
Clark of Wyoming, Dillingham, Briggs, Guggenheim, Jones, Richardson, 
Gronna, Townsend, Newlands, Overman, Bankhead, Smith of South 
Carolina, Watson, and Lea. 

On Corporations Organized in the District of Columbia.—Messrs. 
Newlands (chairman), Shively, Brown, La Follette, and Lippitt. 

On Cuban Relations.—Messrs. Page (chairman), Burnham, Clapp, 
Curtis, Crane, Kenyon, Simmons, Stone, Watson, and O'Gorman. 

On Disposition of Useless Papers tn the Eaxceutire Departments. 
Messrs. Clarke of Arkansas (chairman), Kern, and Burnham. 

On the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Gallinger (chairman), Dilling- 
ham, Curtis, Jones, Oliver, Lorimer, Works, Kenyon, Martin of Vir- 
Se Leen: Johnston of Alabama, Smith of Maryland, Pomerenc, 
an As 

On Education and Labor.—Messrs. Borah (chairman), Penrose, du 
Pont, Page, McLean, Kenyon, Rayner, Bankhead, Shively, Swanson, 
and Martine of New Jersey. 

7 On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Simmons (chairman), Lodge, and Bur- 
on. 

7 ee Enrolled Bills —Messrs. Stephenson (chairman), Gronna, and 
Toster. 

To Eramine the Several Branches of the Civil Service-—Messrs. Payn- 
ter (chairman), Culberson, Simmons, Richardson, Crawford, Perkins, 
and Townsend. 

On Eæpenditures in the Department of Agriculture ——Messrs. Lippitt 
(chairman), Stephenson, Gronna, Simmons, and re. 

On Hrpenditures in the Interior Department. —Messrs. Poindexter 
(chairman), McCumber, Frye, Davis, and Chamberlain. 

On Expenditurcs in the Department of Justice——Messrs. Bradley 
(chairman), Burnham, Borah, Bailey, and Rayner. 

On Eerpenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs. Gronna (chair- 
man), Dillingham, Bradley, Martin of Virginia, and Tillman. 

On Ewpenditurcs in the Post Office Depertment.—Messrs. Bristow 
(chairman), Smith of Michigan, Penrose, Bacon, and Chilton. 

On Eapcnditurcs in the Department of State.—Messrs. Kenyon (chalr- 
man), Warren, La Follette, Stone, and Percy. 

On Drpenditurcs in the Treasury Department.—Messrs. Burton (chair- 
man), Briggs, Works, Smith of Maryland, and Lea. 

On Expenditures in the War Department.—Messrs. Works (chairman), 
du Pont, Cullom, Foster, and Johnson of Maine. 

On -Finance.—Messrs. Penrose (chairman), Cullom, Lodge, McCumber, 
Smoot, Gallinger, Clark of Wyoming, Heyburn, La Follette, Bailey, Sim- 
mons, Stone, Williams, Kern, and Johnson of Maine. 

On Fisherics—Messrs. Jones (chairman), Bourne, Perkins, Briggs, 
Curtis, Bailey, Overman, Fletcher, and Thornton. 

On the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians.—Messrs. Tillman (chairman), 
Fletcher, Clapp, Nixon, and Smith of Michigan. 

On Forcign Relations.—Messrs. Cullom (chairman), Frye, Lodge, 
Smith of Michigan, Root, McCumber, Sutherland, Borah, Burton, Bacon, 
Stone, Shively, Clarke of Arkansas, Rayner, and Hitchcock. 

On Forest Reservations and the Protcction of Gamce.—Messrs. Me- 
Lean (chairman), Perkins, Burnham, Lodge, Poindexter, Tillman, Over- 
man, Taylor, and Hitchcock. 

On the 3 Survey.—Messrs. Taylor (chairman), Rayner, Smith 
of South Carolina, Briggs, Wetmore, Page, and Keron 

On Immigration.—Messrs. Lodge (chairman), Dillingham, Penrose, 
Brown, Richardson, Burton, Gronna, Davis, Gore, Smith of South Caro- 
lina, Percy, Kern, and O'Gorman. 

On Indian _Affairs.—Messrs. Gamble (chairman), Clapp, McCumber, 
Sutherland, La Follette, Curtis, Brown, Dixon, Page, Stone, Davis, 
Owen, Chamberlain, Watson, and Myers. 

On Indian Depredations.—Messrs. Rayner (chairman), Davis, John- 
ston of Alabama, Owen, Percy, Curtis, Dixon, Stephenson, Crawford, 
Brandegee, and . $ 

On Industrial Expositions. - Messrs. Root 
Stephenson, Oliver, Gronna, Works, Rayner, 
Swanson, and Newlands. . 

On Interoceanic _Canals——Messrs. Brandegee (chairman), Borah, 
Crawford, Bristow, Perkins, Pagc, Jones, Townsend, Simmons, Johnston 
of Alabama, Percy, Thornton, Chilton, and O'Gorman. 

On Interstate Commerce.—Messrs. Clapp (chairman), Cullom, Crane, 
Nixon, Cummins, Brandegee, Oliver, Lippitt, Townsend, Tillman, Foster, 
Newlands, Clarke of Arkansas, Gore, Watson, and Pomerenc. 

To Investigate Trespasscrs upon Indian Lands.—Messrs. Smith of 
Maryland (chairman), Bryan, Bradley, Richardson, and Poindexter. 

On Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands,—Messrs. Nixon denar 
man Warren, Sutherland, Borah, Jones, Brandegee, Works, Bailey, 
Nowlands, Gore, Smith of Maryland, Chamberlain, and Myers, 


chairman), Jones, Crane, 
verman, Taylor, Paynter, 


4 

Joint Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the United States. — 
8 Heyburn (chairman), Sutherland, Clarke of Arkansas, and 

ercy. 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Clark of 4 8 (chairman), Nelson, 
Dillingham, Sutherland, Brandegee, Borah, Brown, Cummins, Root, 
Bacon, Culberson, Overman, Reyon Paynter, Chilton, and O'Gorman, 

On the Library.—Messrs. Wetmore (chairman), Briggs, Cummins, 
Root, Burton, Newlands, Shively, and Swanson. 

On Manufacturcs.—Messrs. aes (chairman), Oliver, Lorimer, La 
Follette, Cummins, McLean, Smith of South Carolina, Terrell, Reed, 
Pomerene, and O'Gorman. 

On Military Affairs.—Messrs. du Pont (chairman), Warren, Dixon, 
Briggs, Brown, Guggenheim, Bristow, Jones. Lorimer, Foster, Johnston 
OF abama, Clarke of Arkansas, Taylor, Chamberlain, Hitchcock, and 


8. 

On Mines and Mining. —Messrs. Lorimer (chairman), Heyburn, Nixon, 
Sutherland, Guggenheim, Poindexter, Tillman, Johnston of Alabama, 
Watson, and Myers. 

On the Mississippi River and its Tributaries,—Messrs. Davis (chair- 
man), Owen, Thornton, Brown, Burton, Stephenson, and Wetmore. 

On Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Perkins (chairman), Penrose, Wetmore, 
Clapp, Lodge, Smith of Michigan, Page, Poindexter, Tillman, Smith of 
Maryland, Thornton, Swanson, Bryan, and Johnson of Maint. 

On Pacific Islands and Porto Rico—Messrs. Richardson (chairman) 
Clapp, Lorimer, Nelson, Burnham, Brandegee, Poindexter, Clarke o 
Arkansas, Owen, Fletcher, Watson, and Kern. 

On Pacific Railroads.—Messrs. Owen (chairman), Chamberlain 
Beets Reed, Frye, Smith of Michigan, Stephenson, McCumber, an 

rown. 

On Patents.—Messrs. Brown (chairman), Brandegee, Kenyon, Works, 
a Smith of South Carolina, and Gore. 

On Pensions.—Messrs, McCumber (chairman), Burnham, Smoot, Cur- 
tis, du Pont, Brown, Bradley, Poindexter, Taylor, Gore, Shively, Bryan, 
Johnson of Maine, and Pomerene. 

On the Philippines.—Messrs. Guggenheim (chairman), Lodge, Nixon, 
Heyburn, Bristow, Crawford, McLean, Lippitt. Johnston of Alabama, 
Paynter, Chamberlain, Fletcher, Hitchcock, and Reed. 

n Post Offices and Post Rogds—Messrs. Bourne (chairman), Pen- 
rose, Crane, SA a Briggs. Richardson, Bradley, Bristow, Lorimer, 
Bankhead, Taylor, Terrell, Smith of South Carolina, Swanson, Bryan, 

(chairman), Gallinger, 


and Martine of New Jersey. 

On Printing.—Messrs. “Smoot Richardson, 
Page, Kenyon, Smith of Maryland, Fletcher, and Chilton, 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Bacon (chairman), Davis, Thorn- 
ton, Smith of Michigan, Oliver, Lorimer, and Gronna. 

On Privileges and Blections.—Messrs. Dillingham (chairman), Gam- 


ble, Heyburn, Clapp, Sutherland, Bradley, Jones, Oliver, Kenyon, 
Bailey, 1 Johnston of Ala „Fletcher, Kern, and 
On Public Buildings and Grounds.—Messrs. Sutherland (chairman), 


Warren, Herburn, Wetmore, Gamble, du Pont, Stephenson, Bourne, Poin- 
dexter, Culberson, Taylor, Swanson, Owen, Watson, Martine cf New 
Jersey, and Reed. 

On Public Health and National Quarantine.—Messrs. Culberson 
(chairman), Fletcher, Thornton, Owen, Williams, Smoot, Crawford, 
Crane, Gronna, Lippitt. and Works. 

On Public Lands.—Messrs. Nelson (chairman), Clark of Wyoming, 
Gamble, Smoot, Heyburn, Dixon. Jones, Guggenheim, Works, Newlands, 
Davis, Chamberlain, Thornton, Bryan, and Myers. 

On Railroads—Messrs. Gore (chairman), Bacon, Taylor, Watson, 
S of Wyoming, Nelson, Bourne, Bristow, Penrose, and Me- 

umber. 

On Revolutionary ‘Claims.—Messrs. Stone (chairman), Chilton, Brad- 
ley, Root, and Borah. 

On Rules—Messrs. Crane (chairman), Warren, Gallinger, Nelson, 
Cummins, Bacon, Bailey, and Overman. 

On Standards, Weights, and Mcasurcs—Messrs. Bankhead (chair- 
man), Bacon, Borah, Clapp, and Gamble. 

On Territories. —-Messrs. Smith of Michigan (chairman), Nelson, 
Burnham. Brown, Bristow, McLean, Lippitt, Owen, Chamberlain, 
Shively, Johnson of Maine, and Hitchcock. 

On Transportation Routes to the Scaboard.—Messrs. Smith of South 
Carolina (chairman), Rayner, Gore, Bankhead, Clark of Wyoming, 
McCumber, Brandegee, Bourne, and Burton. 

On Transportation and Sale of Meat Products—Messrs. Foster 
(chairman), Watson, Clark of Wyoming, Nixon, and Townsend. 

On the University of the United States.—Messrs. Johnston of Alabama 
(chairman), Foster, Overman, Terrell, Williams, Fryc, Dillingham, Cur- 
tis, Wetmore, Dixon, and Cummins. 

On Woman Suffrage.—Messrs. Overman (chairman), Johnston of 
Alabama, Wetmore, du Pont, and Bourne. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 7 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o'clock 
and 27 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, April 28, 1911, at 12 o'clock meridian. i 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exceutive nominations received by the Senate April 27, 1911. 
Surveyor or Customs. 


Elliot Marshal, of Missouri, to be surveyor of customs for 
the port of St. Joseph, in the State of Missouri, in place of 
John Albus, jr., whose term of seryice expired by limitation 
February 2, 1910. 

FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Samuel Adams, of Illinois, to be First Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, vice Frank Pierce, resigned. 
ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

James A. Fowler, of Tennessee, to be assistant to the Attor- 

ney General, vice William S. Kenyon, resigned. 
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» 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Ernest Knaebel, of Colorado, to be Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, vice James A. Fowler, nominated to be assistant to the 
Attorney General. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 


Edwin G. Coleman, now receiver of public moneys at Lem- 
mon, S. Dak., to be register of the land office at Lemmon, vice 
Cyrus C. Carpenter, resigned. 

Paul D. Kribs, now register of the land office at Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., to be register of the land office at Timber Lake, S. Dak, 
The land office at Aberdeen is to be removed to Timber Lake, 
pursuant to Executive order of February 15. 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Samuel W. Huntington, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., to be receiver 
of public moneys at Lemmon, S. Dak., vice Edwin G. Coleman, 
nominated to be register of the land office at Lemmon. 

Jacob L. Parrott, of Mobridge, S. Dak., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Timber Lake, S. Dak. The land office at 
‘Aberdeen is to be removed to Timber Lake, pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive order of February 18. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Lieut, Col. John F. Guilfoyle, Seventh Cavalry, to be colonel 
from March 11, 1911, vice Col. Cunliffe H. Murray, Fourteenth 
Cayalry, detached from his proper command under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Matthias W. Day, Sixth Cavalry, to be colonel 
from March 21, 1911, vice Col. George S. Anderson, Ninth 
Cavalry, who accepted an appointment as brigadier general on 
that date. 

Maj. Joseph A. Gaston, First Cavalry, to be licutenant colonel 
from March 3, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Charles H. Watts, Ninth 
Cavalry, advanced to the grade of colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Henry L. Ripley, Eighth Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from March 3, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Prank A. Edwards, Twelfth 
Cavalry, advanced to the grade of colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. James B. Erwin, Ninth Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from March 3, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Hoel S. Bishop, Fifteenth 
Cavalry, advanced to the grade of colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. George II. Morgan, Third Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Edwin P. Andrus, 
Second Cavalry, advanced to the grade of colonel under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Daniel H. Boughton, Fifth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 5, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Walter L. Finley, 
Thirteenth Cavalry, detailed as inspector general on that date. 

Maj. Franklin O. Johnson, detailed paymaster, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. John F. Guil- 
foyle, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Lloyd M. Brett, First Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. William D. Beach, 
Eleventh Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approyed March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Augustus C. Macomb, Ninth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Homer W. Wheeler, 
Fifth Cavalry, advanced to the grade of colonel under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Thomas J. Lewis, Thirteenth Cayalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. James Lockett, 
Fourth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Charles H. Grierson, Tenth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 21, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Matthias W. Day, 
Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. George O. Cress, Fourth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Augustus P. Blocksom, Tenth Cavalry, 
advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. James B. Hughes, Fourth Cayalry, to be major from 
March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Joseph A. Gaston, First Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. Robert A. Brown, Fourth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Hugh L. Scott, Fourteenth Cavalry, 
advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Willard A. Holbrook, Fifth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 8, 1911, vice Maj. Henry L. Ripley, Eighth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 
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Capt. Lewis M. Koehler, Fourth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Jacob G. Galbraith, Fourth Cavalry, 
advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Robert E. L. Michie, Twelfth Cavalry, to be major from 
maren 3, 1911, vice Maj. James B. Erwin, Ninth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. John S. Fair, Ninth Cavalry, to be captain from 
5 3, 1911, vice Capt. George O. Cress, Fourth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Robert J. Reaney, Second Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. James B. Hughes, Fourth Cay- 
alry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Sherrard Coleman, Eight Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Robert A. Brown, Fourth Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William F. Herringshaw, Thirteenth Cavalry, to 
be captain from March 3, 1911, vice Gapt. Willard A. Holbrook, 
Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph A. Baer, Sixth Cavalry, to be captain from 
March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Lewis M. Kochler, Fourth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank O. Whitlock, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be 
captain from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Robert E. L. Michie, 
Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas A. Rothwell, Fifth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. John S. Fair, 
Ninth Cayalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas E. Cathro, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 8, 1911, vice First Lieut. Robert J. 
Renney, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. E. R. Warner McCabe, Sixth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Sherrard Cole- 
man, Mighth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James B. Henry, Jr., Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 8, 1911, vice First Lieut. William F. 
Herringshaw, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 


Lieut. Col. Edwin St.-J. Greble, Third Field Artillery, to be 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Col. Edward T. Brown, Fifth 
Field Artillery, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Edward A. Millar, Fifth Field Artillery, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Eli D. Hoyle, Sixth 
Field Artillery, advanced to the grade of colonel under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. John Conklin, Second Field Artillery, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Granger Adams, 
Fifth Field Artillery, advanced to the grade of colonel under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Samuel D. Sturgis, First Field Artillery, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, yice Lieut. Col. Edwin St. J. Greble, 
Third Field Artillery, promoted. 

Maj. Lucien G. Berry, Third Field Artillery, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Charles G. Treat, 
Fourth Field Artillery, detached from his proper command 
pagor the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 

Capt. Wiliam J. Snow, Sixth Field Artillery, to be major 
from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Edward A. Millar, Fifth Field 
Artillery, promoted. $ 

Capt. George C. Gatley, Third Field Artillery, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. John Conklin, Second Field 
Artillery, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph F. Barnes, Second Field Artillery, to be 
captain from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. William J. Snow, Sixth 
Field Artillery, promoted. 

First Lieut. William P. Ennis, First Field Artillery, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. George G. Gatley, Third 
Field Artillery, promoted. E 

Second Lieut. John G. Tyndall, Fourth Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Joseph F. 
Barnes, Second Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred L. P. Sands, Sixth Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut, William 
P. Ennis, First Field Artillery, promoted. 


* COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Frederick S. Strong, detailed adjutant generhl, 
to be colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Col. Erasmus M. Weaver. 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Warren P. Newcomb, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Col. Charles G. Woodward, 
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detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Charles L. Phillips, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
colonel from March 13, 1911, vice Col. William R. Hamilton, 
retired from active service March 12, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Clarence P. Townsley, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
colonel from April 1, 1911, vice Col. Frederick Marsh, detached 
from his proper command under the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Isaac N. Lewis, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. William C. Rafferty, 
advanced to the grade of colonel under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 7 

Maj. Harry L. Hawthorne, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Warren P. 
Newcomb, promoted. 

Maj. John D. Barrette, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Charles J. Bailey, 
advanced to the grade of colonel under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Elmer W. Hubbard, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lien- 
tenant colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Adelbert 
Cronkhite, detached from his proper command under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Gustave W. S. Stevens, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. George J. 
Bartlett, detached from his proper command under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Richmond P. Davis, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from March 13, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Charles L. 
Phillips, promoted. 

Maj. Wirt Robinson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from April 1, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Clarence P. Townsley, 
promoted. 

Maj. George F. Landers, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from April 1, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Charles II. 
Hunter, advanced to the grade of colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approyed March 3, 1911. 

Maj. George W. Gatchell, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from April 12, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. John W. 
Ruckman, detailed as inspector general on that date. 

Capt. Alston Hamilton, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Ira A. Haynes, advanced to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1911. 
` Capt. John C. Gilmore, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Willoughby Walke, advanced to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel under the proyisions of an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Joseph L. Knowlton, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Isaac N. Lewis, promoted. 

” Capt. Joseph Wheeler, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Harry L. Hawthorne, promoted. 

Capt. Robert E. Callan, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. John D. Barrette, promoted. 

Capt. Edwin Landon, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Elmer W. Hubbard, promoted. 

Capt. Clarence H. McNeil, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Gustave W. S. Stevens, pro- 
moted. - 

Capt. Joseph P. Tracy, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Oscar I. Straub, detached from 
his proper command under the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Percy M. Kessler, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Alfred M. Hunter, detached 
from his proper command under the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Johnson Hagood, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Henry D. Todd, jr., detached 
from his proper command under the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. George T. Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William C. Davis, detached from 
his proper command under the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Frank K. Fergusson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. George Blakely, detached from 
his proper command under the proyisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Robert S. Abernethy, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Gordon G. Heiner, detached from 
his proper command under the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1911. 


Capt. Edwin O. Sarratt, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from April 1, 1911, vice Maj. Wirt Robinson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Graham Parker, Coast Artillery Corps, to be cap- 
tain from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Alston Hamilton, promoted. 

First Lieut. Norris Stayton, Coast Artillery Corps, to be cap- 
tain from March 8, 1911, vice Capt. John C. Gilmore, jr., pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Richard Furnival, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Joseph Wheeler, jr., 
promoted. 

First. Lieut. George A. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Robert E. Callan, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Ralph E. Herring, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Edwin Landon, pro- 
moted. „ 

First Lieut. William E. De Sombre, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Clarence H. McNeil, 
promoted. . 

Second Lieut. Edwin K. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Graham 
Parker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clarence T. Marsh, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 8, 1911, vice First Lieut. Norris 
Stayton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John B. Maynard, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Richard 
Furnival, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jacob Frank, Coast Artillery Corps, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. George A. 
Taylor, promoted. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Charles MeClure, detailed adjutant general, to be 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Col. Thomas C. Woodbury, 
Third Infantry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. James S. Rogers, First Infantry, to be colonel 
from March 11, 1911, vice Col. Edwin B. Bolton, Fourth Infan- 
try, retired from active service March 10, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Robert L. Bullard, Eighth Infantry, to be colonel 
from March 11, 1911, vice Col. Charles St. J. Chubb, Thirtieth 
Infantry, detached from his proper command under the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Edwin F. Glenn, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Col. William P. Evans, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, detached from his proper command 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 

Lieut. Col. Millard F. Waltz, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Col. Francis H. French. 
Twenty-eighth Infantry, detached from his proper command 
under the proyisions of an act of Congress approyed March 3, 
1911. 

Maj. Samuel W. Dunning, Seventh Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1011, vice Lieut. Col. William C. Buttler, 
Twenty-second Infantry, advanced to the grade of colonel under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Joseph M. T. Partello (since retired from active sery- 
ice), Fourth Infantry, to be lieutenant colonel from March 3, 
1911, vice Lieut. Col. George S. Young, Twenty-first Infantry, 
advanced to the grade of colonel under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. George Bell, jr., detailed inspector general, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 3, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. George R. 
Cecil, Tenth Infantry, advanced to the grade of colonel under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Frank B. McCoy, Seventeenth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. William A. Mann, 
Third’ Infantry, advanced to the grade of colonel under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Richard M. Blatchford, Eleventh Infantry, to be lien- 
tenant colonel from March 8, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Alexis R. 
Paxton, Twenty-fourth Infantry, advanced to the grade of colo- 
ne] under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 
3, 1911. 

Maj. John H. Beacom, Sixth Infantry, to be lieutenant colo- 
nel from March 3, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. William Lassiter, Fourth 
Infantry, advanced to the grade of colonel under the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Lawrence J. Hearn, Third Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 8, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Robert C. Van 
Vliet, Sixteenth Infantry, advanced to the grade of colonel 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 
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Maj. Charles W. Penrose, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. James S. 
Rogers, First Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Francis J. Kernan, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Robert L. 
Bullard, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Chase W. Kennedy, Sixteenth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut, Col. Edwin F. Glenn, 
Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Thomas W. Griffith, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Millard F. 
Waltz, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. George W. Melver, Ninth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. William A. 
Nichols, Thirteenth Infantry, advanced to the grade of colonel 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 

Maj. Wilds P. Richardson, Thirteenth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut, Col. Reuben B. 
Turner, Twenty-ninth Infantry, detached from his proper com- 
mand under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Charles H. Barth, Twelfth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Daniel A. Fred- 
erick, Nineteenth Infantry, detached from his proper command 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 

Maj. Omar Bundy, detailed inspector general, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Hunter Liggett, 
Fifteenth Infantry, detached from his proper command under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Everard E. Hatch, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be lieu- 

“tenant colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Samuel W. 
Miller, Twenty-fifth Infantry, detached from his proper com- 
mand under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1911, 

Maj. David C. Shanks, Fourth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Edward H. 
Plummer, Twenty-eighth Infantry, advanced to the grade of 
colonel under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1911. 

Maj. William H. Allaire, Twenty-third Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March II, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Henry 
Kirby, Sixth Infantry, advanced to the grade of colonel under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Willson Y. Stamper, Twenty-first Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 20, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Samuel W. 
Dunning, unassigned, detailed as adjutant general on that date. 

Capt. Michael J. Lenihan, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be major 
from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Samuel W. Dunning, Seventh In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Capt. Mark L. Hersey, Sixth Infantry, to be major from 
March 8, 1911, vice Maj. Joseph M. T. Partello, Fourth Infan- 
try, promoted. 

Capt. Frank H. Albright, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be major 
from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. John S. Parke, Fourteenth In- 
fantry, advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Frederic D. Evans, Eighteenth Infantry, to be major 
from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Frank B. McCoy, Seventeenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. James Baylies, Tenth Infantry, to be major from 
March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Charles R. Noyes, Ninth Infantry, ad- 
yanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. > 

Capt. Earl C. Carnahan, Eleventh Infantry, to be major from 
March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Richard M. Blatchford, Eleventh In- 
fantry, promoted. £ 

Capt. Edson A. Lewis, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be major 
from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. John H. Beacom, Sixth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. William S. Sinclair, Fifth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Michael J. Lenihan, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Richmond Smith, Hleventh Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Mark L. Hersey, Sixth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Willard, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
eaptain from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Frank H. Albright, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Sillman, Fifteenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Frederic D. Evans, Eight- 
eenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Samuel W. Widdifield, Eighth Infantry, to be 
captain from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. James Baylies, Tenth 
Infantry, promoted. 


First Lieut. Rufus B. Clark, Third Infantry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Earl C. Carnahan, Bleyenth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur P. Watts, Eighteenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Edson A. Lewis, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lient. Walton Goodwin, jr., Fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. William S Sin- 
clair, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Philip B. Peyton, Sixteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Richmond Smith, 
Eleyenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Karl Truesdell, Fifth Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 8, 1911, vice First Lieut. Charles L. Willard, 
Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick B. Terrell, Nineteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Robert H. 
Sillman, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Howard G. Sharpe, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lient. Samuel W. 
Widdifield, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David H. Scott, Thirteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Rufus B. Clark, 
Third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles A. Dravo, Eighth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3,1911, vice First Lieut. Arthur P. Watts, 
Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 


ADVANCEMENT IN THE ARMY. 


Each of the officers herein named for advancement in grade in 
accordance with the rank he would have been entitled to hold 
had promotion been lineal throughout his arm or corps since the 
date of his entry into the arm or corps to which he permanently 
belongs: 

CAVALRY ARM. 

Lieut. Col. Charles H. Watts, Ninth Cavalry, to be colonel 
from March 3, 1911. : 

Lieut. Col. Frank A. Edwards, Twelfth Cavalry, to be colonel 
from March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Hoel S. Bishop, Fifteenth Cavalry, to be colonel 
from March 3, 1911. 

Lient. Col. Edwin P. Andrus, Second Cavalry, to be colonel 
from March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Sibley, detailed inspector general, to 
be colonel from March 8, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Homer W. Wheeler, Fifth Cayalry, to be colonel 
from March 11, 1911. z 

Maj. Augustus P. Blocksom, Tenth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Hugh L. Scott, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be lieutenant colo- 
nel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Loyd S. McCormick, detailed inspector general, to be 
lieutenant colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Jacob G. Galbraith, Fourth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Horatio G. Sickel, Twelfth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Herbert J. Slocum, Seventh Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. William J. Nicholson, Seventh Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Fred W. Foster, Fifth Cavalry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Edwin P. Brewer, Seventh Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 8, 1911. 

Maj. Henry J. Goldman, Twelfth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Lient. Col. Eli D. Hoyle, Sixth Field Artillery, to be colonel 
from March 3, 1911. 

Lient. Col. Granger Adams, Fifth Field Artillery, to be colonel 
from March 11, 1911. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. William C. Rafferty, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Gharles J. Bailey, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
colonel from March 11, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Millard F. Harmon, detailed inspector general, to 
be colonel from March 13, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Charles H. Hunter, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
colonel from April 1, 1911. 5 

Maj. Ira A. Haynes, Coast Artillery Corps, to be licutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Willoughby Walke, Coast Artillery Corps, to be licutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 
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INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. William C. Buttler, Twenty-second Infantry, to be 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. George S. Young, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
colonel from March 3, 1911. f 

Lieut. Col. George R. Cecil, Tenth Infantry, to be colonel from 
March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. William A. Mann, Third Infantry, to be colonel 
from March 3, 1911. 

Lient. Col. Alexis R. Paxton, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. William Lassiter, Fourth Infantry, to be colonel 
from March 3, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Robert C. Van Vliet, Sixteenth Infantry, to be 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Lient. Col. William A. Nichols, Thirteenth Infantry, to be 
colonel from March 11, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Edward H. Plummer, Twenty-elghth Infantry, to 
be colonel from March 11, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Henry Kirby, Sixth Infantry, to be colonel from 
March 11, 1911. . 

Maj. Charles M, Truift, detailed adjutant general, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. John S. Parke, Fourteenth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Charles R. Noyes. Ninth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Willis P. May, Fifteenth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Edwin P. Pendleton, Twenty-ninth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Daniel L. Howell, Eigliteenth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 3, 1911. 

Maj. William F. Blauvelt, detailed paymaster, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 11, 1911. 

Maj. Walter H. Chatfield, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be 
lieutenant colonel from March 11, 1911. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from April 24; 1911. 


John Bundy Alcorn, of Ohio. 

Robert Wesley Andrews, of New York. 
Thomas Zopher Ball, of Indiana. 

Porter Vernon Ballou, of Kentucky. 
William Francis Bernart, of Illinois. 
Albert George Bising, of New York. 

John Newton Boyce, of New York. 
Arthur Irving Boyer, of New York. 

Jolm Dosher Brooks, of South Dakota. 
Earl Sprague Bullock, of New Mexico. 
John Gerald Byrne, of Washington. 
Willis Earle Chapman, of Michigan. 
Harold Dunbar Corbusier, of New Jersey. 
Leighton Randolph Cornman, of New York. 
Richard Matthew English, of Connecticut, 
Frank Wilbur Foxworthy, of Indiana. 
Samuel Friedman, of New York. 

Harry Greenberg, of Wisconsin. 

Hubert Grieger, of Colorado. 

Andy Hall, of Illinois. 

Henry Norton Hall, of Georgia. 

Stevens Thomas Harris, of Georgia. 
Graham Edward Henson, of Florida. 
Gustavus Ingomar Hogue, of Wisconsin. 
Harry Murray James, of New York. 
Frederick Niles Coligny Jerauld, of New York. 
De Witt Clinton Jones, of Minnesota. 
Wendell Ambrose Jones, of Ohio. 
Edward Elmer Lamkin, of Maryland. 
Samuel Connell Lindsay, of Towa. 
_ Charles Herbert Lowell, of California. 
Laurence McEvoy, of New York. 

Elmer Ellsworth Mansfield, of Georgia. 
Clarence Martin, of Missouri. 

James Vance May, of New York. 

Ben Hicks Metcalf, of Massachusetts. 
George Seltzer Mintzer, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Bernhard Julius Mittelstaedt, of New York, 
John Lawson Norris, of the District of Columbia, 
Clarence Quinan, of California. 

Ivah James Ransbottom, of Ohio. 

zrnest Charles Schultze, of New York. 

Harry Clay Smith, of Montana. 


William Hickman Spiller, of New York. 

Charles Seymour Stern, of Connecticut. 

William Stoutenborough Terriberry, of New York. 

James William Thornton, of Iowa. 

Clarence Allen Warwick, of Indiana. 

Joseph Hall Whiteley,-of Iowa. 

Roy Alexander Wilson, of Ohio. 

Shadworth Oldham Beasley, of California. 

Frederick Douglass Branch, of New Yerk. 

John Carling, of New York. 

Charles Arthur Cattermole, of Colorado. 

Frederick Arthur Wellington Conn, of Pennsylvania, 

Charies Grant Eicher, of Pennsylvania. 

Bruce Ffoulkes, of California. 

John Gilbert, of Pennsylvania. 

Lewis Theophilus Griffith, of New York. 

Howard Albertus Grube, of Michigan. 

Vernon Jay Hooper, of Michigan. 

Simon Pendleton Kramer, of Ohio. 

George Bradford Lawrason, of Louisiana. 

William Cooper Le Compte, of Pennsylvania. 

Harry Rodgers Lemen, of Illinois. 

Peter Duncan MacNaughton, of Michigan. 

William Barton Orear, of Georgia. 

Palmer Heath Lyon, of New York. 

Frank David Pease, of Montana. 

Alva Sherman Pinto, of Nebraska. 

John Joseph Repetti, of the District of Columbia. 

Herman Joseph Schlageter, of California. 

Robert Scott Spilman, of Virginia. 

Walter Hoepfuer Winterberg, of California. 

Physicians to be first lieutenants, with rank from April 24, 1911. 

Clifford Thomas Sappington, of Maryland. 

Alfred Carlyle Prentice, of New York. 

Clarence Arthur MeWilliams, of New York. 

Edmund Dougan Clark, of Indiana. 

John Vernon Frazier, of Michigan. 

Ernest William Maass, of Michigan. 

Haigazoon Kruger Kaprielian, of Connecticut. 

Arthur Waller Slee, of New York. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Reed M. Fawell to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Midshipman Arnold H. Vanderheof to be an ensign in the 
Navy from the 6th day of June, 1910, to fill a vacancy, 

POSTMASTERS, 
` GEORGIA, 

Sallie M. Aaron to be postmaster at Lyons, Ga., in place of 
James B. Aaron, deceased. 

Charles W. Parker to be postmaster at Elberton, Ga., in place 
of Charles W. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 11, 1910. 

IOWA. 


Daniel P. Ellsworth to be postmaster at Lohrville, Iowa, in 
place of Daniel P. Ellsworth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1910. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Harriet F. Seayerns to be postmaster at North Scituate, Mass. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1910. 
MICHIGAN. 


Charles Gauntlett to be postmaster at Milan, Mich., in place 
of Charles Gauntlett. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1911. 

MINNESOTA, 

Fred W. Olson to be postmaster at Raymond, Minn., in place 

of Eya Frances Fay, resigned. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Efe Du Berry to be postmaster at Baldwyn, Miss., in place 
of Carrie D. Morgan, resigned. 

Martha H. Talbert to be postmaster at Pelahatchee, Miss., in 
place of Martha H. McLaurin, name changed by marriage. 

NEBRASKA. ; 

William A. Price to be postmaster at Laurel, Nebr., in place 
of William A. Price. Incumbent's commissich expired December 
13, 1910. 

NEVADA. 

Callie B. Ferguson to be postmaster at Fallon, Ney., in place 
of Callie B. Ferguson. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1911. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

George E. Schenck to be postmaster at Haddon Heights, N. J., 

in place of Lizzie B. Minton, removed. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clark D. Eckels to be postmaster at Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
in place of William E. Root. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 20, 1911. 

Burd R. Linder to be postmaster at Orwigsburg, Pa., in place of 
Burd R. Linder. Incumbent’s commission expired June 22, 1910. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Peter J. Schroder to be postmaster at Avon, S. Dak. Office be- 

came presidential January 1, 1911. 
TEXAS. 

John H. Carson to be postmaster at Dayton, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1910. 

William D. McCaslin to be postmaster at Detroit, Tex., in 
place of William D. McCaslin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1911. 

Rufus H. Windham to be postmaster at Newton, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 

WISCONSIN. 

Joseph W. Fritz to be postmaster at Ladysmith, Wis., in place 
of Joseph W. Fritz. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 27, 1911. 
MINISTER. 
Laurits S. Swenson to be enyoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Norway. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 
Frederick C. Harper to be collector of customs for the district 
of Puget Sound, Wash. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 
Jacob L. Parrott to be receiver of public moneys at Timber- 
lake, S. Dak. 
Samuel W. Huntington to be receiver of public moneys at 
Lemmon, S. Dak. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Edwin G. Coleman to be register of the land office at Lem- 
mon, S. Dak. 
Paul D. Kribs to be register of the land office at Timberlake, 
S. Dak. 
Albert Kircher to be register of the land office at Miles City, 
Mont. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Lieut. Commander John H. Dayton to be a commander. 
The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters: 
Thomas O. Coyell and 
Caleb Whitford. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
William J. Atwood, Midland. 
MINNESOTA, 
Nicholas J. Kohn, Fort Snelling. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Frank D. Dickey, Murphy. 
OREGON. 
Lawrence M. Scholl, Hubbard. 
WISCONSIN. 
Robert V. Baker, Kenosha. 
John F. Shaw, Ellsworth. 
Earle S. Welch, Eau Claire. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuunrspay, April 27, 1911. 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, let Thy blessing descend 
copiously upon us, to broaden our views, quicken our sensibili- 
ties, that we may make worthy our acts in whatsoever our 
hands findeth to do, and thus grow daily into the likeness of 
our Maker. And honor and glory and praise be Thine forever. 
Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Presiding Officer had appointed Mr. 
CLARKE of Arkansas and Mr. Gatnincer members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, entitled An act to authorize and 
provide for the disposition of useless papers in the executive 
departments,“ for the disposition of uscless papers in the Treas- 
ury Department. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTER ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution, and ask unanimous consent for its linmediate con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indinun asks nnani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 129. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures’in the Department of 
Agriculture be authorized to have such 8 und binding done as 
may be necessary for the transaction of its business during tue Sixty- 
second Congress. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand this committee 
ie taking testimony and working through subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Yes. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is 
offered at the request of members of the committee. This com- 
mittee is actually at work taking testimony through subcom- 
mittees, and it is desirable to have it printed, so that the full 
committee can have the advantage of their work. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I think there can be no objec- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. McMorran was granted leave of 
absence for two weeks on account of important business, 


THE APPORTIONMENT BILL, 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 2983—the appor- 
tionment bill—and, pending that, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be fixed at three hours, one-half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker] and one-half 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
2983, known as the apportionment bill, and. pending that, he 
asks unanimous consent that general debate be limited to three 
hours, one-half of the time to be controlled by himself and the 
other half by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from Indiana whether 
he thinks that that will be ample time on this side of the 
House? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I supposed it would be. But one re- 
quest has been made to me for time, and that is from the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Nr. Sox l. Probably I will occupy 
30 minutes possibly 40. That would leave a half hour or so 
that may be distributed. If there is any Member on this side 
of the House who desires to speak and wants time, and thinks 
we ought to have more time, I would be glad to have it made 
known. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 1 want 15 minutes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman from California wants 
15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston], I think, 
have agreed upon the number of Representatives by the appor- 
tionment. Whether gentlemen opposed to the number desire to 
be heard or not to any extent, I am not informed. If any 
gentleman desires time, now is a very good opportunity to in- 
dicate it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It may be that, as a matter of safety, 
we better have two hours on a side. I presume there will not 
be so much time required, but I suggest it as n matter of pre- 
caution. This is quite an important bill, and there are, per- 
haps, 125 Members of this body who were not Members of the 
last Congress, and who were not present at the discussion then, 
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and, of course, I would like to give everybody an opportunity 
to express himself on the questions involved in this bill. I do 
not think the general debate will last over an hour and a half. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Houston] that he make his request for two hours on a side. 
If the time is not occupied, very well. Five-minute debate 
would follow that, of course. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, judging from the number of 
those who have asked me for time in the discussion of this bill, 
I think that really one hour would be long enough for this side, 
and an hour and a half would be ample, and the gentleman from 
Indiana seemed to think that would be satisfactory. Now, of 
course, we will take up the bill after this general discussion, 
under the five-minute rule, and that would prolong its con- 
sideration for some time, and perhaps we would not get through 
until very late. It seems to me that three hours, one hour and 
a half on a side, would be ample time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Hovuston] yield to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I did not guite catch the request. Did it 
include the statement that the general debate is to be confined 
to the merits of the bill? If not, I make that suggestion to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I include in my request that the debate be 
confined to the discussion of this bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think it ought to be. 

The SPEAKER. The rules settle that question. When the 
House is in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union considering a bill under general debate, Members are 
allowed great latitude in discussion. Outside of that, Members 
are confined to the question, if anybody raises the point. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit, I have had three requests since the gentleman made his 
motion for time, aggregating 45 minutes. I will probably occupy 
half an hour myself. I belicye we ought to have two hours on 
this side, but we will not use it unless there is demand for it, 
of course. I wish the gentleman would modify his request and 
make it four hours—two hours on a side. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, in response to the request 
made by the gentleman from Indiana and others on that side, 
that we have more time for discussion, I agree to the time of 
two hours on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hous- 
TON] modifies his request in two respects. He asks that the 
time be extended to four hours of general debate, one-half to be 
controlled by himself and the other half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr, CRUMPACKER], and that the 
debate be confined to the bill under consideration. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Houston] that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, to consider 
House bill 2983, for the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress among the seyeral States under the Thirteenth Census. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill. (H. R. 2083) for the apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress among the seyeral States under the Thirteenth 
Census, with Mr. GARNER in the chair. 

Mr. Garner took the chair amid applause, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2983. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House bill 2983, a bill for the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth Census. 

Be it enacted, eto. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Hovsron] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of 
the bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? [After a 
pause. The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Houston] is recognized. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I understand that both of the 
gentlemen to whom the control of time is allotted favor the 
same bill. I wish to ask if time will be apportioned to any 
Member on the floor who opposes the bill. This question was 
raised at the time this same bill was discussed at the last ses- 
sion, and a different rule was followed then, and a certain 
amount of time was allotted to those who opposed the bill, I 


would like at this time to make this inquiry, whether it is 
the intention of the gentlemen on either side in control of time 
to surrender some time to Members who oppose the bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will answer, Yes; time will be given to 
those who oppose it. I am willing to make as much concession 
as I reasonably can. 

Mr. Chairman, according to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution and under the Jaws passed by Congress, the census 
of 1910 has been taken and certified to Congress by the 
proper oflicial of the Census Bureau, the Director of the Census. 
Under the Constitution it is our manifest duty to pass an appor- 
tionment bill, and I take it that it is unnecessary to offer any 
argument or any reason why an apportionment bill should be 
passed. The only question to be considered by this House is 
the character of the bill that is to be passed, so that I do not 
expect to take up more than a few minutes of the time of the 
House, and that will be occupied in setting forth the provisions 
of this bill and describing it. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, this bill provides that the 
membership of this House shall be 433. This involves an in- 
crease of 42 Members. It also provides that in the event the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona are admitted to the 
Union, they will have one Member each. This will be in addi- 
tion to the 433 already provided for. 

In the apportionment of the Representatives among the dif- 
ferent States the committee was confronted with the question 
as to the manner and method of arriving at a just and fair ap- 
portionment, and upon this point I must say that there is a 
very great diversity of opinion. It is rather remarkable that 
after more than 100 years in the history of our Government 
there has been no uniform method agreed upon, either by Con- 
gress or by the officials of the Census Bureau or by statisticians 
in general. However, the method adopted in the formation of 
this bill, to my mind, adopts the simplest and the plainest and 
as fair a method as is available under the present conditions. 
The method adopted was the method known as the method of 
majority fractions. By that method a ratio is ascertained, and 
that ratio is divided among the population of the different 
States, each State getting a Member in the House for each full 
ratio and one for each majority fraction thereof. 

Now, there are arguments made pro and con as to other 
methods—the method of 1850 and the method submitted by Dr. 
Hill, the chief statistician of the Bureau of the Census, which 
had features to commend it to the favorable consideration of 
the Census Committee. However, it is agreed by all that with 
the present population of the United States and the ratio deter- 
mined upon by this committee of 211,877, as representing the 
average constituency of each Member, the same result is reached 
when you come to divide the membership of the House into the 
number 433, Therefore, however much any Member might pre- 
fer another method under different conditions, yet the same re- 
sult is reached when you fix the number at 433 and use the 
method of major fractions, the method used in this bill, with 
the population of the United States as it now is. The same re- 
sult is reached by the ratio the committee has determined upon, 
211,877, and the number 433, as would be reached by this method 
suggested by the chief statistician, Dr. Hill. In view of that 
fact there can be no criticism that this method is not as fair 
and as just and uniform an apportionment as the later method. 

This bill provides, as I have said, for an increase of 42 Mem- 
bers, distributed among the yarious States of this Union. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask him 
a question? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. KENDALL. ‘The plan proposed by the committee allows 
each State to enjoy the representation that it now has? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It does, I was coming to that. The plan 
proposed by the committee allows cach State to retain its pres- 
ent membership. And I will say, in this connection, that the 
number 433 is the smallest number that will afford to each 
State the opportunity to retain its present membership without 
the loss of a single Member. 

Objection has been made to the increase. The argument has 
been made that the House is too large and is getting unwieldy. 
In view of that, which I shall allude to later, it has been the 
general desire of the committee and of Members of the House 
to keep the membership as low as possible and yet prevent any 
State losing a Member. The bill provides that 21 States shall 
retain their present membership; 16 will gain 1 Member each; 
5 will gain 2 Members each; 2 States, California and Okla- 
homa, will gain 3 each; Pennsylvania gains 4; and New York 

ains 6. 
= In this connection I will state that 25 States get a Member 
on a major fraction. Of these 25 it will be noticed that 15 
gain a Member by virtue of the major fraction. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, this brings us to the consideration of 
the vital question in the passage of this bill, and that is the 
question of the increase of membership. 

The argument is made that the membership ought to be kept 
as low as possible. To this I fully agree when you couple with 
it the furnishing of full representation to all the people of the 
United States and to each and every State. We know that 
much of the confusion and much of the difficulty in the pro- 
ceedings of the House with its present membership is due not 
so much to the fact that there are 391 Members here now, but 
to the fact that the parliamentary procedure in the House is 
such as to cause this confusion and make this an unwieldy 
body. But I want to call attention to the contemplated change 
in the seating arrangements of this House, by which it is ex- 
pected that all the Members will be seated closer together and 
be brought nearer, so that they can hear and understand each 
other and understand the business of the House better. I 
verily believe that with this rearrangement an increase of 42 
can well be had in the membership and yet the House be much 
more deliberative, and that we will be much better able to give 
careful and understanding consideration to measures before the 
House than we can under present conditions, with the seats 
arranged as they now are. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is very important that every part of 
our people should have proper representation. It is unneces- 
sary to say that one man can represent a constituency of 
200.000 more fully and more capably than he can a constituency 
of 400,000. There are diversified interests in different sections 
of the country. The calls made upon Congressmen are iucrens- 
ing year by year. The scope of the legislation of this House 
is broadening. We are legislating upon more subjects than 
formerly. The advancement and development of new agencies 
and powers call for more legislation and for more work on the 
part of the individual Member. The best thing that could hap- 
pen for the welfare of the country would be to have each Rep- 
resentative fully informed by an intimate knowledge of the 
wants and will of the people, so as to reflect those wants and 
that will in the legislation of Congress. 

There is a feature that I suppose I might as well allude to 
here, as it will come up for discussion, although it is not em- 
braced in this bill. 

An amendment will be offered providing that the apportion- 
meut to be made in the future shall be made by the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessce yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? x 

Mr. HOUSTON.. I do. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I did not appreciate the fact that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee was going away from the part of the 
measure he has just been discussing—that of the basis for rep- 
resentation. It may be that I did not hear all of his remarks, 
but he conveyed to my mind the impression that his idea was 
that in order to have an effective representation the basis of 
that representation should be smaller than is proposed by the 
gentlemen who oppose the measure. ; 

Mr. HOUSTON. My position is that increasing the number 
of Representatives necessarily will cause each Representative to 
represent a smaller constitueucy. That being true, he can un- 
derstand and know the wishes and wants of that constituency 
much better than he could one double that size. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then would it not be the wiser thing to have 
w constituency of 25,000 or 50,000 people, because if the gentle- 
man's argument be sound in that respect there would be a more 
effective representation than if he represented a constituency of 
211,000? 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
a limit. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Where would the gentleman put the limit? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It must be controlled by conditions that 
exist, by the amount of population, by the character of the 
legislative body that will be chosen. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Where would the gentleman suggest that 
the line be drawn? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I haye suggested, and this bill suggests, at 
the present time that an increase of 42 is what the country 
needs and demands. I believe that increase will give us a 
better representation than the present number of 391. There 
can be no hard and fast rule because it is to be adjusted accord- 


That might be true in a sense, but there is 


ing to the varying conditions at every census, keeping in mind | 


always that a smaller body can legislate more easily than a 
larger one, and yet the wants of the people are the first con- 
sideration, and the larger body can proceed in a parliamentary 
way, giving proper consideration to measures if the Members 


will do their duty, attend to their business, be prompt in their 
seats, and listen to what is going on. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. One further question. If it were necessary 
to prevent a State from losing a Representative, would the 
gentleman be in favor of an increase of 82 Members instead of 
42 Members? ; 

Mr. HOUSTON. Oh, the gentleman may reduce the proposi- 
tion to an absurdity by putting abnormal figures to it. These 
things are to be considered in the light of reason and common 
sense, keeping in view a fair and proper representation of what 
the people throughout the country require. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understood the gentleman to state that a 
Smaller body could be easier controlled through leadership than 
a larger body. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Oh, I did not make that statement. I am 
very much of the opinion that a much larger body than this, if 
it would observe the parliamentary law and parliamentary pro- 
cedure—and they all know what the procedure is—would be 
much more orderly and deliberative a body than this body 
sometimes is. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to get to the point of the amendment, 
I say an amendment will be offered to this bill, which I merely 
allude to to bring before the House and to state my objections 
to it, that after the next census the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor shall apportion the Representutives among the States 
of the Union, taking the number of 430 and dividing the popula- 
tion by that to ascertain the ratio of the average constituency 
of the different districts. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. SHARP. What effect would such an amendment, carried 
by this House, have upon a future Congress. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I was just coming to that. I do not think 
it would have any effect. I think it would be very unfortunate 
if it should have any effect. It is, to my mind, attempting to do 
something that is not in the power of this Congress or any 
other Congress to do, and which, if it had the power, to my 
mind would be very unwise to attempt. I think that each Con- 
gress which has the duty of apportioning Representatives should 
meet that duty in the light of the conditions that exist at that 
time. It is impossible to do otherwise. I think it is wrong to 
attempt to forestall the action of future Congresses, 

That method was adopted once in the history of our Govern- 
ment. In 1850 there was a similar provision enacted into law. 
The attempt to put this method into operation failed. The 
Secretary of the Interior at that time did apportion the Repre- 
sentatives under that statute, making the number, I believe, 
23%. Congress changed that number. They were not willing to 
abide by that and increased the number by 8, instead of 
standing by the apportionment made by the Secretary of the 
Interior at that time. Now, it is well known to everyone here 
that extraordinary conditions were the cause of that effort in 
1850 to fix a limit upon the Representatives at future appor- 
tiouments. Those were remarkable, without parallel in this 
country, and will not exist again. y 

The emergency or the exigency that was thought then to jus- 
tify it was extraordinary. It did not accomplish its purpose, 
because the Congress which was elected 10 years later did not 
observe it. I think, honestly and candidly, that the proper 
thing for this House to do is to increase the membership now. 
I think it is inconsistent with that idea for this Congress to go 
forward and support an increase now and at the same time ñt- 
tempt to enact a provision that would prevent an increase by a 
future Congress. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Having in mind the statement just made, is it 
the gentleman’s opinion that 10 years from now, after the next 
census, that Congress would, under the law, increase the mem- 
bership of this body by 42 or 62, or something of that kind? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can not give information of that kind, but 
I hope not. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that the number 
ought to be increased beyond the 483 prescribed by this bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON. At this time? 

Mr. MILLER. At some future time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That can only be determined in the light of 
existing conditions at that future time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to interrupt the 
gentleman's argument, but I take it for granted that he is 
perhaps nearly through. I would hear, if he can state it 
briefly, some reason why the membership at this time shonld 
be increased by 42, other than to preyent some State from 
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losing a part of its quota. I have tried to listen to the 
gentleman. There has been a lot of confusion. I have heard 
but little of it, but I would like to have that emphatically 
stated. 

Mr. HOUSTON, I think there are many reasons that justify 
the increase. I think it is a very potent reason that no State 
shall lose a Member. I think it is a controlling reason. There 
are other reasons. There has been a very great change in our 
country in many respects. I mean in the population of the 
different States and the different sections. Conditions are 
changed yery much, and the condition is such now that I be- 
lieve the incrensed membership will better afford representa- 
tion than to have it remain as it is. I believe the increased 
membership will put it within the power of the Representative 
to more properly and capably represent the constituency which 
he will have than if the membership were kept down to 391. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman permit one further ques- 
tion in that connection? Ten years from now will not the same 
argument prevail for increasing the membership of the House 
that we now have here, namely, to prevent any State losing its 
regular quota? Will not that always be before the Congress? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will answer the question in this way: I 
think it is possible that there will be reasons for an increased 
membership at that time. There have been reasons at each 
Congress that has had the duty of passing an apportionment 
bill to increase the membership, with one exception. In 1843 
there was no increase, otherwise there haye been at every ap- 
portionment an increase of various numbers. It is quite likely 
that in the future there will be a demand for an increase, and I 
should think it more than probable that there will be an in- 
crease. It is, I grant you, well to keep that increase as small 
as possible. When you come to compare the representation of 
the constituencies in other civilized countries, in the leading 
nations of the world, it will be found that they have a much 
smaller constituency to represent than we haye. No nation has 
as large a constituency for each Representative as have the 
United States. 

I here insert a table showing the number represented by each 
member in legislative bodies of other nations: 


Ratio of Population 
8 hich 
o popu- 
ie 


Countries. 


Unified Ringdoni <s', cc pveesveteay ETT 


English members 
Scotch membors.. $ 
Irish members.. 


Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask just one more question, 
and then I will not bother the gentleman again, for he has 


been very kind and patient. I understood the gentleman to 
say that he thought it advisable that each State should main- 
tain as far as possible its present representation. Is it not the 
theory of our Constitution with reference to the House of Rep- 
resentatives that Members of this body represent the people 
rather than the States as entities, and should not the first con- 
sideration be a proper proportionate representation of the peo- 
ple of the country at large, having reference to certain areas 
and sections, rather than to the States as geographical subdivi- 
sions of the Nation? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Without answering the gentleman's ques- 
tion, I can say that in order that the thing may be accom- 
plished that he suggests should be accomplished, it is more easy 
to necomplish it by Representatives that are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every part and section of the country, and every 
class of her people, and are for this reason better able to rep- 
resent her entire citizenship. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. CGRUMPACKEn. Mr, Chairman, I wish we could have 
order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, the frequent confusion 
in the House while it is undertaking to do business like that 
which now prevails strikes me as the very strongest argument 
that could possibly be made against an increase in its numerical 
size. Although I voted in the last Congress for an increase in 
membership to 433, and will probably vote here to-day for the 
same increase, it is a matter of great importance to the House 
and the country that the question of determining the numerical 
size of its membership be considered with deliberation. The 
House of Representatives is supposed to be the real representa- 
tive branch of the Federal Legislature, It is supposed to faith- 
fully reflect the will and the matured convictions of the people 
of the United States, and the House ought to be large enough 
in numbers to be a real representative body on the one hand, 
and on the other hand it ought not to be so large and unwieldy 
as to be incapable of effectively discharging its constitutional 
functions, This country is vast in area, diversified in climate 
and in interests, and from the nature of things the legislative 
results of the House should be the composite will of all sections 
of the country in relation to matters of general legislation. 
The districts ought not to be so large territorially, nor so large 
in population, that the Representative will be unable to keep in 
touch with the feeling and thought of his constituents. 

If districts are too large, cither in area or population, he can 
not be in the highest sense a real representative of those whose 
commission he carries to this body. But a man may be a 
representative in the highest sense in a body that is so large 
that he is unable and incapable of wielding any considerable 
influence at all. The Committee on the Census concluded 
that, in view of the growth of the country in population, a 
membership of 433 would probably be as near an ideal member- 
ship under all the circumstances as could be adopted. The 
ayerage district in the country on such a basis will contain 
17,695 more population than the average district contained 
when the apportionment was made under the Twelfth Census, 
It is a sort of compromise. The increase in the House is not 
in proportion to the increase in population, but it is substan- 
tially 50 per cent of the increase in population. A large body, 
it is said, is more subject to the domination and control of 
parliamentary cliques and machines, and there is some force 
in that suggestion, of course. This body is already so large 
that it is necessary for it to transact its business principally 
through the agency of committees, which it always will do. If 
its size is reduced so that every question may be discussed and 
deliberated upon the floor, it will lose its representative char- 
acter and will depart from the spirit and purpose of a repre- 
sentative body under the Federal Constitution. We will have 
to do the business of the House through the agencies of com- 
mittees, and we ought to do it that way. 

If conditions in the House have assumed such an aspect that 
the independence of the Members may be menaced through the 
instrumentality of parliamentary machines or cliques, I think 
the remedy will come in a reform of the parliamentary pro- 


2 | cedure in the House. In this Congress the majority party has 


adopted a-new method for the appointment of standing commit- 
tees. That method is on trial. I do not know what it will 
result in or how efiicient it may be to preserve the independence 
of the individual Members, but in my judgment the effect of the 
departure will be to convert the control of the House from an 
autocracy into an oligarchy. My judgment is, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the course of time it will be discovered that a majority 
of the members of the Committee on Ways and Means will con- 
stitute the parliamentary machine of this body, as arbitrary and 
as despotic as it is possible for it to be under the old method. 
The large States in the Union will elect the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and each member of that com- 
mittee will feel under obligations first to take care of and 
provide for his colleagues from his own State. I have heard 
some criticism of the action of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee in making assignments on standing commit- 
tees in this Congress. It has been pointed out that the party 
Representatives in every State that has a member on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have been well provided for in the 
distribution of good committee assignments, and Representatives 
in the smaller States who are not fortunate enough to have a 
member of the great Committee on Ways and Means have to 
satisfy themselves with what is left. In addition to the power 
of appointing committees, the Ways and Means Committee is 
one of great influence in the affairs of the House. 

In my judgment, if the majority desired to try a new experi- 
ment in the way of taking from the Speaker the power of ap- 
pointing standing committees, separating the political and the 
parliamentary power that the rules formerly reposed in the 
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Speaker of the House, it would have been infinitely better to 
have selected a committee on selection of two or three members, 
under limitations providing that no member of the committee on 


selection should be a member of any standing committee. It 
should be a device simply to separate or divide the parliamen- 
tary power the Speaker must necessarily have and the political 
power, because it requires a combination of the two to enable 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives to build up a ma- 
chine that will dominate House action and caucus action as well. 
I predict, Mr. Chairman, that the method now on trial, adopted 
by the majority party, will result in a dismal failure in the 
course of a comparatively few years. There are a good many 
ways by which the procedure in the House may be modified and 
accommodated to large membership without taking from the 
presiding officer the large parliamentary power that he must 
have. Ina government by political parties the country holds the 
majority party absolutely responsible for the performance in 
good faith of the pledges it made to the voters, and the country 
will receive and accept no apology or excuse for its failure; and 
the parliamentary machinery of the House must be arbitrary in 
a large degree. There must be parliamentary machinery enough 
to enable the majority to keep faith with the country, and it 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that under existing conditions there 
is not one iota more of parliamentry power in the Speaker than 
is absolutely necessary for him to have. 

But the division of the political and parliamentary power, 
proper, is another proposition, I will not discuss it further 
to-day. 

' There is an element that enters into the consideration of this 

bill, Mr. Chairman, that my friend, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Houston], said was a controlling one, and that is 
to provide a House large enough in membership so that no 
State will lose a Representative. I am free to admit, support- 
ing the 433 membership as I do, that if it were not for that 
element there would be comparatively little sentiment in the 
House for the increase in the membership above 391. Ten 
years ago, before the apportionment was made, the numerical 
size of the House was 357, and the Committee on the Census 
reported a bill under the Twelfth Census retaining the old 
membership of 357, but the sentiment in favor of increasing 
the number high enough to take care of all the States was 
strong enough in the House to defeat the committee bill and 
agree to a substitute fixing the membership at 386. 

Now, just analyze that element for a moment. I would like 
to feel that this increased membership can be supported upon 
higher grounds than that, and I do feel that there are perhaps 
adequate reasons why we can stand by a 433 membership above 
the proposition—simply to take care of the States. As I said, I 
supported this bill, calling for the 433 membership, in the last 
Congress. I confess I did it with some degree of misgiving. I 
did it with the understanding that we would incorporate in the 
bill, and we did incorporate in the bill, a provision that under 
subsequent censuses the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, after ascertaining the Representative popula- 
tion of the country, should divide the aggregate population by 
the arbitrary number of 433, and using the resulting quotient 
as the ratio of population to membership and then dividing the 
Representative population of each State by that ratio, and giv- 
ing each State one Representative for each full ratio of popula- 
tion and an additional one for each major fraction thereof. 

The two were coupled together. I had a good deal of mis- 
giving in relation to the future. Following the Eleventh 
Census the membership of the House was increased so that 
no State would lose a Representative. Following the Twelfth 
Census the membership of the House was increased, so that no 
State would lose a Representative, and now, Mr. Chairman, 
we are proposing to increase the membership of the House 42, 
and the distinguished chairman of the committee says that the 
mere fact that no State will lose a Representatiye is complete 
justification for our action. Where, Mr. Chairman, is the in- 
crease in membership going to stop? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘The gentleman states my position stronger 
than I stated it. I said that was one of the controlling reasons. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I accept the modification. I did not 
aim to misstate the gentleman’s attitude on the question. In the 
bill that passed last winter we provided for the future; we 
made the legislation prospective, just as we make all legislation. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston] said he 
thought that policy was wrong. I can not see anything out of 
the way in the policy of now providing for the future. We are 
required by the Constitution to take a census of population 
every 10 years, and yet each of our census laws is entitled, for 
instance, “An act to provide for the welfth and subsequent 


censuses” or “to provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent 
censuses.” It has been the custom of Congress for a number 
of decades to provide for the taking of the census not only of 
the immediate census in contemplation, but all future censuses. 
The census act that we passed in the last Congress for a decen- 
nial enumeration of population provides for future censuses as 
well. I do not see any objection at all to Congress at this time 
providing that after the Fourteenth Decennial Census the See- 
retary of Commerce and Labor shall proceed to apportion Rep- 
resentatives among the States according to the formula that 
was embodied in the provision of the bill which was passed at 
the last Congress and for which practically all the Democratic 
Members yoted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman will admit, will he not, that 
this act, if we pass it as the gentleman suggests, would not be 
binding upon Congress 10 years afterwards? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Of course I admit that. No act that 
Congress can pass now will necessarily be binding upon Con- 
gress 10 years hence, or 5 years hence, for that matter. Con- 
gress has no power to pass irrepealable legislation, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. All our laws are subject, in the 
future, to modification or repeal when the welfare of the coun- 
try may seem to require if, and a provision of this kind must 
of course fall within the same rule. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then this would simply be a suggestion to 
the Congress 10 years hence as to what they ought to do? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It would be more than a suggestion. 
It would require the repeal of a positive law to do otherwise, 
and if we have that statute on the books 10 years hence and 
a proposition were made in the Congress to repeal it with a 
view of enlarging the membership of the House; there would 
be such an expression of opposition sentiment throughout the 
length and breadth of the land that no party would dare to 
undertake it. Its moral influence would be tremendous. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
Members of Congress elected 10 years hence would be better 
judges of what the people would then need than we are now? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. The difficulty would be that they would 
be in the same condition then as we are now. In the making 
of the law, how many of us are looking at the situation in our 
own States? That is the question, Mr. Chairman, which I hope 
Congress will avoid now by making this provision as to the 
future. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. The suggestion was just made that if this law 
were passed now, it would not be binding upon Congress, and 
the gentleman stated that it would not be binding upon Con- 
gress. Is it not a fact that it would be binding upon Congress 
unless it was repealed, either directly or indirectly? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. As long as it remains in force on the statute 
books it is binding on Congress. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It would be binding on Congress and 
upon the country, and that is the impression which I intended 
to convey when I answered the question of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. RussELL]. It will continue to be a law until it 
is repealed, and if we embody that amendment in the apportion- 
ment made this year by this Congress, when the next census 
is taken, in the absence of legislation, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor will proceed at once to apportion Representa- 
tives among the States in accordance with the formula which 
the law will contain. It is no surrender of legislative power 
to the head of a department. We prescribe what the ratio shall 
be. We prescribe in effect what the membership and what the 
numerical size of the House shall be under subsequent censuses, 
and the duty that will be imposed upon the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor is not a discretion, but it is just a ministerial 
duty to make the arithmetical calculations involved in the ap- 
portionment. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, this amendment is one of great im- 
portance, and in my judgment, if it shall be incorporated in this 
bill, it will stand and continue to be the law of this country for 
decades and possibly for generations. 

The gentleman from Tennessee referred to the act of 1850. 
That was altogether a different provision. In 1850 Congress 
fixed the membership of the House at 233, and it provided that 
the Secretary of the Interior, after the enumeration of popula- 
tion had been made, should proceed to apportion 233 Representa- 
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vate among the States according to the method outlined in that 
aw. 

The difficulty with that law was that it set aside the plain, 
simple, old-fashioned major-fraction method, the one that the 
gentleman so heartily approved in opening this debate. 

The amendment that I shall propose to the bill retains the 
major-fraction principle. 

The apportionment under the census of 1850 was made by 
the Secretary of the Interior according to that law, and it con- 
tinued in force, and the apportionment of 1860 was made in 
a way in accordance with that law; but under that method of 
apportioning Representatives it was discovered that five or six 
States had major fractions unrepresented, and to cure what 
Congress thought was an injustice a special act was passed 
which increased the membership by giving those States Repre- 
sentatives for the major fractions, 

There will be no such question under the proposition that 
will be presented to the House for consideration in connection 
with this bill. It preserves the major-fraction rule. It will 
give to every State Representatives for the full numerical ratio 
and a Representative for each major fraction. 

In 1870, after the Civil War, when questions were before 
the country respecting the right of representation on the part 
of some of the insurrectionary States, the act of 1850 was 
repealed. Conditions then were exceptional. The probabilities 
are that if it had not been for the Civil War we would be 
operating under the act of 1850 to-day. Let me ask Members 
of this House if it is not true that the almost unanimous senti- 
ment of the country to-day is against an increase in the mem- 
bership above 391? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Certainly. 

Mr, SHERLEY, I did not hear the beginning of the gentle- 
man's statement, and I do not know whether he stated what 
the effect of the act of 1850 was on the apportionment of 1860. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The apportionment of 1860 was made 

under the act of 1850, but in working out the problem of distri- 
bution it left four or five States with major fractions that were 
without representation, and Congress by a supplemental act 
gave each of those States a Representative on account of their 
major fractions, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Did it have the effect of reducing the rep- 
resentation of any State? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, yes; you can not have an arbi- 
trary number without reducing the representation of some 
States. The only way to maintain the representation of the 
States in each decade is by increasing the total number, be- 
cause the distribution of population throughout the country is 
very unequal. 

Mr, SHERLEY. It might be that in fixing an arbitrary num- 
ber a number might be fixed large enough to take care of the 
increase of the next 10 years. I was not suggesting any argu- 
ment against the gentleman’s proposition, because I favor it 
very strongly, but I wanted to get at the facts as to how it 
worked in the one instance when it was tried. Š 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The purpose of the act of 1850 was to 
fix the membership for the future at 233, and the Constitution 
requires Representatives to be apportioned among the States 
according to population. Naturally some States would lose and 
some States would gain at the expense of others. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘The gentleman does not touch upon my 
question. In fixing an arbitrary number, if you fix the ratio 
small enough and the total large enough it is possible to guar- 
antee that in 10 years no State would lose any of its member- 
ship, and I was simply asking what was the fact as to whether 
there was a loss or not in the apportionment of 1860. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think not in 1860; because the ap- 
portionment under the census of 1860 was made in 1861 or 
1862 after some six or seven States had withdrawn from the 
Union and the membership of 233 was apportioned among the 
rest of the States. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So it really never had a trial? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, No; that is the real truth about it. 

Now, I feel that the importance of this proposition can not 
be overestimated. I feel that legislation upon this line at this 
time may be depended upon as permanent legislation. Its 
moral influence will be so strong as to relieve the future from 
these troublesome problems that confront us, and in a large 
ranuta induce our action respecting the numerical size of the 
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Will the gentleman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yleld 
to the gentleman from Colorado? ; 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colcrado. I want to ask if the committee 
has considered the question- as to the effect of those States 
whose legislatures are now in session, whether or not, under 
the provisions of section 4 of this bill, the legislature can now 
redistrict the State and put in a proviso that it shall only 
become operative when Congress enacts and the President ap- 
proves a measure of this kind? Would that be proper redis- 
tricting legislation at this time? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think 
ready done so. The Legislature of Indiana redistricted that 
State for congressional purposes without any conditions on a 
basis of 18 Representatives, It will require a House of 433 to 
enable the State to maintain this membership, but it antici- 
pated the wisdom of Congress in fixing the total membership at 
433 and redistricted the State accordingly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I understand that the State of 
North Dakota passed such an act and the governor vetoed it, 
did he not? 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know. The governor had a 
right to veto an act of that kind, but if he had not vetoed it, I 
think it would have been a valid act. Mr. Chairman, there is 
another amendment that I propose to submit, and that is in 
section 4 of the bill. In section 4, line 17, the clause “by the 
legislatures thereof” was not contained in the bill as it passed 
the House about two months ago. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I want to direct the atten- 
tion of those Members who are apprehensive that a larger 
House might be beyond control in a parliamentary way that 
there are not 100 Members now present, and yet the confusion 
is such that gentlemen can hardly be heard at all. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa that 
5 might be very much worse if you had 200 disorderly Mem- 

ers. 

Mr. KENDALL. Yes; but the gentleman has a right to pre- 
1255 that a large part of the membership will be absent, as it 
s now. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the ratio, while it may be the same, 
will leave a very much larger membership present. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, section 4 of the bill 
makes provision for a change of membership, and provides that 
additional Representatives shall be elected from States at large 
if there is no local provision otherwise, and where there is no 
change in the representation Members shall be elected from the 
districts as they are at the present time until the States change 
the districts. The section provides: 

Sec. 4. That in case of an increase in the number of Representatives 
in any State under this apportionment such additional Representative 
or Representatives shall be selected by the State at large and the other 
Representatives by the districts now prescribed by law until such State 
shall be redistricted by the legislature thereof in the manner herein 
prescribed ; and if there be no c 1 in the number of Representatives 
from a State, the Representatives thereof shall be elected from the dis- 
tricts now prescribed. by law until such State shall be redistricted as 
herein prescribed. 

Now, the words “ by the legislature thereof” were not in the 
bill as it passed the last Congress. They were put in by the 
committee, but the House struck them out. They are incor- 
porated in this bill. What is its effect? In the discussion of 
the campaign publicity bill some days ago, when reference was 
made to the question of primary elections and things of that 
kind, gentlemen on the other side said, “ Leave those questions 
to the States.” I think under the act of 1901 this clause was in 
the bill. Up to that time there had been no other method estab- 
lished by any State in the Union for the redistricting, except 
by the legislature thereof. Since then a number of reforms have 
been accomplished; a number of States in the Union have 
established the institution of initiative and referendum. Some 
States are so equipped with the lawmaking machinery that 
they can legislate; they can redistrict their territory for con- 
gressional purposes without the aid or assistance of the legis- 
lature. Voters may initiate propositions, and they may refer 
them to the people. This provision, if it has any effect at all, 
will prevent those States from exercising that great function 
of redistricting their States for congressional purposes by the 
initiative and referendum altogether. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Where a legislature is elected under an 
unfair gerrymander, 28 is the case in Missouri, would it not 
be fair for the people to have a chance to vote on a fair and 
equitable apportionment scheme? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is the proposition I am just com- 
ing to. There is a temptation in all the States for the party 


so. Several States have al- 
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in power to take a little advantage in constituting congressional 
districts, a little party advantage. I do not believe, as u rule, 
any real permanent advantage ever came to a party for doing 
an unfair thing under the name of redistricting for perpetrating 
a gerrymander, but it happens sometimes, and we all have 
faith in the people. Representatives of States that have the 
initiative and referendum, are you willing to say that the peo- 
ple of your States may have the final determination of all 
legislation excepting the creation of congressional districts, a 
class of legislation that is more liable to be biased by party 
advantage than any other legislation? I stand here, Mr. Chair- 
man, in this respect as the champion of the referendum, in the 
States that have established that institution [applause], and if 
politicians in the State legislatures make districts to suit their 
own particular ambitions or to enable their parties to secure 
an unfair advantage, should not the people of those States have 
the right to pass upon those acts of the legislature? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to a 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Les. 

Mr. RAKER, I understood that the gentleman is discussing 
section 4 of the present bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, with the exception of the last paragraph 
of that section, will the gentleman please tell us what difference 
there is in that bill, the one now presented, subdivision 4, and 
the act of January 16, 1901? 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I said a moment ago 


there is absolutely none. The act of 1901 embodied this pro- 


vision, but I said that up to that time there was not a State 


in the Union that had the institution of the referendum. There 
was not a State in the Union that had any other method of 
doing that business than by the legislature. Take the State of 
Missouri. Several years ago in the State of Missouri when 
the. distinguished Gov. Folk was in the gubernatorial chair a 
legislature that I understand was altogether friendly to him 
made a law providing that if the legislature should fail to 


redistrict the State of Missouri for legislative and congres- | 


sional purposes, the governor of the State should have the power 
to do it. That law is on the statute books to-day. There 
is a Democratic legislature now and a Republican governor. 
Has the State of Missouri the right by legislation to say.how 
her districts shall be be made? 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman to 
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state that it is practically the same with the subdivision as the | 


act of 1901. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is not the same. It is the same in 
letter, but altogether different in spirit and purpose. 

Mr. RAKER. Wherein is it different? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Because, I undertook to explain to the 
gentleman the difference, that there was not a State in the 
Union, and never had been up to that time, that had any other 
method than to make the redistricting acts by the legislature, so 
that it would not interfere with the right of a single State. 
Since 1901, the gentleman knows, many States have changed 
their method, and the proposition now is to say to the States, 
“You shall not exercise that power as you think wise, but you 
must exercise it as Congress says you shall.“ 

Mr. RAKER. One more question. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Oh, I have answered the gentleman 
sufficiently, and if he can not see the difference between the 
provision in 1901 and this provision, considering the conditions 
and circumstances, I despair of convincing him. 

Mr. RAKER. Ob, the gentleman need not despair for me. 
I have compared the bill, and I am asking a question, Why 
does the gentleman insert the word “ select,’ in line 14,-in this 
subdivision, instead of electing your Representatives? 
the object of this important change? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know. I did not prepare this 
bill. This is the Houston bill. 
mittee reported. The word “select” may have been used before, 
but it does not make any difference. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. ; 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to correct the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana, which he undoubtedly 
made without proper investigation, to the effect that the legis- 
Jature of Missouri had enacted a law providing for the redis- 
tricting or districting of the State into congressional districts by 
the governor We have no such law, and there is no such law on 
the statute books. > 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I, of course, am glad to hear the gentle- 
man’s views, but I have heard from a good many men from the 
State of Missouri who held a different view of the question. 
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Mr. HAMLIN. Has the gentleman examined the statutes? 
They are available. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have not, but I just used that as a 
matter of illustration—— A 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman is a good lawyer, and if he 
wants to state a fact why did not he examine the statutes for 
himself? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I may be a little bit careless in stating 
things in the way of argument, but I merely used that law for 
the purpose of illustration. The point I am undertaking to 
make is that if any State should do in relation to congressional 
districts what the legislature, as the gentleman has said, has 
done in relation to legislative districts, this law will prevent 
them from doing it. You are State-rights people. Are you in 
favor of giving authority to Congress to interfere with the 
power of your State legislatures to handle by proper means leg- 
islative matters that are purely local? Are you willing to go 
on record in favor of a proposition of an act of Congress that will 
limit the power of the State legislatures to redistrict their 
States for congressional purposes? If Congress has the power 
to do this, it has the power to say what kind of districts you 
shall make. That may be the next step in legislation, depending 
upon exigencies and party conditions. . 

Mr. HAMLIN. Answering the gentleman’s interrogatory, I 
am willing to let this law contain the same provision in that re- 
gard that the law passed by the Republicans in 1872, in 1882, in 
1891, and 1901 contained. I am willing to stand by that. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, that is the only argu- 
ment there is in favor of it—that the provision was in an act 
of Congress at a time when, by all history and conditions and 
public sentiment, there was no possibility of its interfering with 
any legislation of a State. The gentleman says, because it oc- 
curred under those circumstances, that he is willing to stand 
by it now when it will overthrow the cherished institutions of 
a great many States of the Union. If he is willing to stand 
by the provision on that kind of an argument, I have no criti- 
cism to make. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Russetr], who has been standing on his feet 
some time. 8 

Mr. RUSSELL. Something was said about the law of Mis- 
souri and the question of the governor redistricting the State. 
I will say to my friend now that I have a copy of the law that 
has been frequently referred to in this House upon that sub- 
ject, and it plainly applies to the redistricting of the State for 
electoral purposes and not for congressional purposes. I have a 


| copy of it here. 


together; they stood in solid phalanx for this provision. 


| gerrymander. 


This is the bill that the tom- | 


What is | Until a few moments ago. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I notice this: When this measure was 
up for consideration in the last Congress this question came up 
in the committee and the Missouri situation was discussed, and 
every Member, I think, on the other side of the House stood 
It 
looked like there was some fear lurking in this little clause. I 
can not believe that the whole Democratie Party is so hostile 
to the institution of referendum that they are opposed to sub- 
mitting to the voters of their several States the right to say, 
whether they are ready to perpetrate an unjust and unfair 
I can hardly believe that the whole Democratic 
Party occupies such an attitude as that. Then, what is the 
reason 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I will. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I frankly say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have not looked into this provision, and I never saw the bill 
It has just been reported in. But I 
represent one of the States where we have the initiative and 
referendum, adopted last fall, and I am very heartily in favor of 
it. I would like to ask whether the gentleman has looked into the 
matter sufficiently to say, in the event that a legislature does 
enact a reapportionment law that the people of the State look 
upon as unfair and they determine to refer it to the voters, can 
not the voters pass upon it and determine whiether or not it is 
a good law, and, if they reject it, let the legislature pass n fair 
and just law? And the legislature would have to passen law 
some time or other in conformity with this, the will of the people. 
In other words, the initintive would not apply to this matter, 
but merely to the referendum. The action of the people would 
be merely a veto on a bad gerrymander. i 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I understand it may. The initiatiye 
applies to all kinds of legislation where they do not have it in 
modified form—a mild type of it. When the act of Congress says 
it shall be done by the legislature thereof, that makes the legis- 
lature the supreme power. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. To initiate? 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; to make the law. No power shall 
overthrow that—the referendum or anything else. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me ask you this question: 
Suppose the constitution of the States provide that all those 
PM acts may be referred. Now, would it not have the 
effect 

Mr. CRU PACKER. That involves the question of whether 
the Congress has jurisdiction over the subject, and if it has, its 
laws are supreme. 

If it has authority to legislate, its laws are higher than in- 
itiatives and acts of the legislatures, and constitutions in the 
bargain. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not seem to be able to make 
myself clear. My impression is—or that is my first thought 
about it—that it would be merely a yeto power that the refer- 
endum would have. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Let me say to my good friend from 
Colorado [Mr. 'Taytor] that there is one easy way out of it, and 
that is by striking out the provision. Then you will not lose 
any sleep, and you can square yourself with your constituents 
when you go home by saying to them that you voted against 
the provision that it seemed might at least take from them the 
power to say whether your legislature had done an unfair thing 
in the dividing of the State into congressional districts. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If I thought the gentleman's con- 
struction was correct, I certainly would vote with him. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. There is danger of it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana this question: Suppose any State should in its consti- 
tution provide for the initintive and referendum, or suppose 
it would in its constitution provide that the redistricting for 
congressional purposes should be made by the governor, or by 
a commission of 3, or 5, or 11, where, in the Constitution of 
the United States is there anything conferring upon Congress 
the authority to overturn those State constitutional provisions 
and dictate to the State the manner in which it shall be re- 
districted? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. There is some reference to the right of 
Congress to provide the manner, and some other things, in which 
Representatives of the House may be chosen. 

Now I want to conclude in a minute. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Shall choose the Representatives, but not 
make the districts in which they are to be chosen. The Consti- 
tution does confer upon Congress powers to regulate “ the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives.” If that gives Congress authority to dictate how 
districts shall be created it gives Congress itself authority to 
divide the States into districts. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has stated that since 1901 
several States have adopted the referendum, but has urged 
that against the reason for the inclusion of these words in 
section 4, „or by the legislature thereof.” I desire to ask the 
gentleman if he can cite any State which has the referendum 
in which the question must not originally be referred by the 
legislature to the people before the people have a right to vote 
upon it? 

Mr. GCRUMPACKER. I do not know what the State provi- 
sions are, but I am simply contending that the States shall 
have the right to do this if they see fit to do so; and this pro- 
vision, if it is enforced at all, will prevent the States from 
doing it. The States may desire to do it, and it may seem de- 
sirable. And now, let the States have the right in their own 
way to do these things and not undertake to control them by 
congressional legislation. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, another question: In those States which 
have the initiative, is it not up to the legislature finally to 
confirm or approve it before it shall become a law? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; that is not necessarily so, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. People may initiate in States and have 
a provision referred, and if it is agreed to by the voters it is 
a law on proclamation of the governor, and I think it is irre- 
pealable in some States by even the legislature. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is right. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. The legislature can not even repeal a 
law made in that way. 

Mr. SMALL. And the initiative may be put in force without 
any subsequent act of the legislature? 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, surely. The people can make laws 
while they are farming and carrying on the various activities 
of industrial life without going to the expense of having a 
legislature in session; and I think, if they see fit, they should 
make legislation fixing the boundaries of congressional districts. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado for a question. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. What is the amendment that the 
gentleman from Indiana suggests ought to be made? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Just to strike out the language “by 
the legislature thereof,” in line 17, on page 4. That is all. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Now, let me suggest to the gen- 
tleman, would it not be better for this amendment to be made 
by the legislature of the State, and that would include the au- 
thority by initiative or referendum, or by the legislature in the 
States where they do not have initiative and referendum? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, that is a question that we might 
consider. I am going to support this amendment and give the 
House an opportunity to yote on it, on a motion to recommit 
with instructions. 

Mr. RAKER. 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
man from California? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; I will yield for a question. Then 
I must conclude. 

Mr. RAKER. Do I understand that in the gentleman's State 
he has the initiative and referendum now? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAKER. And do I understand that you are afraid in 
your State that if it is given to the legislature to redistrict 
your people will not have the opportunity to provide by the 
initiative and referendum for this apportionment of which you 
are so heartily in fayor? Is that right? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, no. The State of Indiana does 
not happen to have the initiative and referendum, but I happen 
to be one of the lawmakers for California and for all the 
States of the Union. This provision here happens to be one of 
general legislation, one of general policy. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand the gentleman is heartily in fa- 
vor of the initiative and referendum? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I am heartily in favor of allowing the 
States, under reasonable limitations, to do what they please, 
and I am against any act of Congress that will take from the 
States their power over a matter of this importance. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not answer the questions. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I expect to move 
to recommit the bill at the proper time with instructions to 
amend by incorporating section 3, that one making provision 
for the future, and the amendment I have just discussed. 

Now I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. NELSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
soN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that anything 
which may be said here and now can prevent the proposed in- 
crease in the membership of this House. However, I wish to 
utter my sincere and earnest protest because I believe that it is 
bad public economy; that it will prove harmful to the House, de- 
creasing its efficiency as a legislative body, and that it means a 
loss of rights, privileges, and power to every Member. 

PUBLIC ECONOMY. 

At the opening of this session of Congress the great party 
now in power in this Chamber announced to the country that it 
had voluntarily lopped off useless employees and thus had ef- 
fected a saving to the taxpayers of the country of $182,000. 
This announcement, I am convinced, was received by the peo- 
ple of the country with real satisfaction; not so much because 
of the amount of money saved, but because it suggested the new 
public spirit that is passing over the land. It suggested that the 
old sordid, selfish, and narrow practice was a thing of the past, 
and that the party now in power would move upon the higher 
basic principle of subordinating private gain and personal ad- 
yantage to the public good. 

THE REAL TEST. 

May I remind gentlemen upon that side of the center aisle 
that it is not the first step that counts most, however impor- 
tant it-may be in itself. It is the next and the next and the 
next, and so on to the end. It is an old proverb and true that 
it is not safe to praise the day until the night has come. Per- 
haps it is not safer to praise a political party until its course 
has been run. Sometimes it happens that when an eyil spirit 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
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is driven out it returns accompanied by other evil spirits, and 
then the last state is worse than the first. No political party 
can save $1 to-day of the people's money, then waste that dol- 
lar to-morrow and throw two good dollars after it, and expect 
praise for public economy. It was comparatively easy after all 
to lop off the salaries of employees, but the real test comes 
to us in this apportionment measure. Are we willing to risk 
our political lives in the interests of good public service? The 
real test is the personal test. I fear, however, that we will not 
stand this test. Personal self-interest is the controlling factor 
back of this proposed increase of membership. We might as 
well admit it and be honest with each other and the public. 


CONSISTENCY VERSUS SELF-INTEREST. 


Gentlemen, you have claimed that you propose to lop off the 
salaries of needless employees. I call your attention to the fact 
that this harmful increase of membership involves an increase 
of salaries to the amount of $315,000, or $33,000 more than the 
sum you claim you will save in the salaries of employees. If 
that saving was a virtuous act, why not be consistent and save 
this larger amount also? Is your self-interest in the way? I 
call your attention to the further fact that when you reckon 
the allowances for stationery and the mileage of these 42 addi- 
tional Members once or twice a session, depending upon the 
frequency of extra sessions, and also the salaries of secretaries, 
you have reached a sum over $400,000, or more than twice the 
amount that you claim to save in lopping off the salaries of 
employees. 

Now, if that was a praiseworthy act, then this is doubly so. 
Why not be consistent? 

But that is not all. When you stop to reckon the vost of 
printing incident to the Recorp, incident to the circulation of 
speeches, incident to the circulation of documents; when you 
count the cost of the extra allowance for seeds and for bulle- 
tins for 42 more Members, and the use of the franking priv- 
ilege; when you reckon the cost of providing for 42 rooms in 
the Office Building, with fixtures and furniture and supplies, 
and the extra employees necessary to take care of this increttsed 
membership; and, finally, when you estimate the increased ap- 
propriations that must be made—for these 42 additional Mem- 
bers will ask for their proportionate share in the public-build- 
ing bills, in the river and harbor bills, and in many other pub- 
lic bills—you will find that half a million dollars is the mini- 
mum of tax burden you have imposed upon the country for all 
the years to come to meet your own selfish interests. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Again I say to you, if that first saving was a yirtuous act, 
you have now a chance to more than treble it in quality and 
quantity. 

HARM TO THE HOUSE. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there is a more serious objection than the 
mere matter of money expense. I believe that it will tend directly 
to decrease the efficiency of this House as a legislative agency 
in the public service. [Applause.] Writers upon legislative 
institutions now claim that the Senate is the superior legislative 
body in this country. I regret to say I belleve that is true. 
They say it is due to the flexibility of the Senate rules, to the 
longer tenure of Senators, but especially to the reduced mem- 
bership of the Senate as compared with the House. 

If that be true, it is not the fault of the framers of our Con- 
stitution, because that instrument gave equal power to each 
branch of this Congress. It is the fault of those who have 
gone before us. They let their self-interest, their political 
ends, interfere, just as Members now propose to permit their 
political ends to interfere with doing justice to those who are 
to come after us. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NELSON. Gladly. 

Mr. JAMES, Is it not the experience of the gentleman that 
the less numerous branch of every legislative body is the one 
most generally extravagant with the people's money? And is it 
not further true that the appropriations made by Congress are 
always swelled by the other branch less numerous than this? 

Mr. NELSON. No; that is not quite true. This House initi- 
ates appropriation bills and the other branch generally has to 
swell them in order to get what that body thinks proper and 
necessary. But we are not discussing that subject. We are 
discussing the difference between 391 and 433 Members in this 
body. 

Mr. JAMES. I was merely suggesting that as an answer to 
the gentleman's position on the subject of economy. Is not the 
truth about it this, that that body which is most numerous and 
nearest the people always guards more carefully the public 
money, and that body farthest removed and least frequently 
elected is most extravagant with the people's money? 


Mr. NELSON. That is due not to the number of Members in 
each body, but to the fact that the Senators are removed from 
the people by being elected by the State legislatures. [Ap- 
plause.] 

But to return to the point I was about to make when the 
gentleman from Kentucky interrupted. The amount of power 
in each legislative branch is equal under the Constitution. For 
the sake of illustration, let us assume that the power of cach 
branch of the Congress may be represented as 100 legislative 
units. There are 92 Members of the Senate. It follows that 
each Senator represents about 1.2 units of legislative power; 
but with 391 Members in this House now, our power is so 
subdivided that each Member has less than 25 per cent of the 
power of a Senator. In other words, the power of each Senator 
is four times as great as the power of each Representative. 

The Senator has, in fact, four times the opportunity of a 
Member in debate, four times the opportunity for offering 
amendments, four times the opportunity for service upon im- 
portant committees, four times the opportunity of taking part 
in legislation upon the floor, and his vote counts four times as 
much in the enactment or defeat of legislation. And yet the 
committee proposes further to. subdivide power of representa- 
tion in this House by increasing its membership by 42, an in- 
crease of over 10 per cent. But gentlemen may say that the 
power remains in the House, however subdivided it may be 
among a numerous membership. ‘This is technically true, but 
writers on legislative institutions assert that a legislative body, 
as a whole, in standing, dignity, power, and influence, is directly 
proportioned to the standing, dignity, power, and influence of 
its individual Members. This seems to me to be quite true, be- 
cause I believe that a great legislative body can no more be 
constructed out of four or five hundred Lilliputian legislators 
than you can create a great world power out of a hundred 
million pigmy men and women. I will state the effect in this 
exact form: As we increase the membership we decrease the 
Member. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman if he is in favor of 
legislation by the initiative and referendum? 

Mr. NELSON. I am. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘Then, if the gentleman is in favor of legislation 
by all the people, how does he square that by his argument for 
a reduced number in the legislative body? 0 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, the claim that increase of membership 
makes the House more representative is sham, and the gentle- 
man knows it as well as any of us. It is self-interest which is 
the real controlling motive here. This talk about getting nearer 
the people by increasing the membership is as meaningless as it 
is misleading and wholly devoid of real merit. The real purpose 
and motive that is back of this proposed increase was admitted 
by the chairman of the Committee on Census [Mr. Housrow]. 
He said it was the controlling motive, and it was also admitted 
by the ranking Republican member [Mr. CRUAMPACKER] when he 
said that, looking to the future, he proposed to offer an aniend- 
ment that would make it more difficult hereafter for self-inter- 
est to control the action of Members in fixing the membership 
of the House. 

Mr. SIMS. I understood the gentleman to say that an in- 
creased number of legislators would reduce the power and 
dignity of the body and would weaken it. 

Mr. NELSON. In the use of the initiative and referendum 
the gentleman knows that the people will vote only on one or a 
very few propositions, and that they will have a long time to 
consider them. The gentleman knows that a reduced member- 
ship is more efficient than a great, big, unwieldy body of four 
or five hundred men. 

Mr. SIMS. What does the gentleman mean by “ efficiency ”? 

Mr. NELSON. I menn by that, attending to the business of 
the country properly. But my objection, Mr. Chairman, goes 
further. In this increase I see a loss to every Member aud to 
his constituency in representation. I appeal to every Member 
within the sound of my voice, if he has proper self-interest, if 
he has a proper self-respect, to vote against this surrender of 
his rights, powers, and privileges, If he has not, I ask him to 
consider his constituency and his successors in years to come. 

Mr, CARLIN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr, NELSON. I will yield. 

Mr. CARLIN. I understood the gentleman to say thata 
smaller number of men would constitute a better legislative 
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body than a large one. If that be true, to carry out the gentle- 
man's argument to the last analysis, would not the gentleman 
reduce the number below 391? 

Mr. NELSON. With great pleasure; I would gladly vote for 
that proposition. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman would vote to reduce it to 191? 

Mr. NELSON. I think about 200 or 250 would be a good 
working House of Representatives. 

Mr. CARLIN. If the gentleman's argument is good, that a 
smaller number is better than a larger number, why not reduce 
it to 1007 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s logie would reduce it to 1. 

Mr. CARLIN. The logie of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
would reduce it to 1, not mine. 

Mr. NELSON. To reverse it, if the gentleman’s logic is right, 
a million is preferable to 250. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARLIN. Well, do not let us reverse anybody’s logic; 
Jet us take it as the gentleman stated it, that a smaller number 
is better than a larger number. 

Mr. NELSON. I am talking about a reasonable thing and 
not something extreme either way. I am opposed to diminish- 
ing the number so that it would be lessened in efficiency, and I 
am opposed to inereasing it, for the same reason. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman thinks that about 250 would be 
the proper number? 

Mr. NELSON. I would vote for that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s position is that he is against 
the number of 483? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; it is a choice between 391 and 433, and 
I am in favor of 391, and at the proper time I shall offer an 
amendment at the proper place in the bill to that effect. 

Now, I call the attention of the House to this fact, that we 
have striven for reforms in this body; we have sought to make 
it a more efficient legislative body; we have sought to restore 
the rights, privileges, and the prerogatives of the Members of 
this body 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

Mr. CARLIN. If the gentleman thinks 2 membership of 250 
is about what this House ought to be, why not offer his amend- 
ment for that instead of for 391? 

Mr. NELSON. Because I am trying to attain that which is 
possible. I know that an amendment to fix the number at 250 
would strike directly at the self-interest of too many Members, 
and I might possibly get the 391. 

Mr. CARLIN. Does the gentleman think it possible to do so? 

Mr. NELSON. I fondly hope so. 

Mr. CARLIN. That does not answer the question. Does the 
gentleman think it possible? 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, if you upon the Democratic side would 
rise to the occasion—you are responsible, if anybody shall be 
responsible, for this increased membership of the House. 

Mr. CARLIN. We are going to rise to the occasion. That is 
what I am trying to tell the gentleman now. 

Mr. NELSON. The country will hold the Democratic Party 
responsible for this increase in the burden of taxation placed 
upon the people, for the destruction of the efficiency of this 
House, and for the reduction of the individual rights of 
Members. 

Mr. CARLIN. Does not the gentleman recall that the last 
House, a Republican House, voted for a membership of 483, and 
was he not a Member of that body? 

Mr. NELSON. Only a fraction of the Republican Party voted 
in that way. 

Mr. CARLIN. But it was a Republican House, and it passed 
that bill. 

Mr. NELSON. 
publican side.] 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman can not put the responsibility 
upon the minority, although we are glad in this instance to 
take the responsibility. — 

Mr. NELSON. But now you are in control, and you will be 
responsible. 

Mr. CARLIN. We expect to be responsible for many years 
to come. 

Mr. MANN. Great expectations! 

RIGHTS OF MEMDERS SURRENDERED. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, we have striven to improve 
the efliciency of this House; we have striven to restore the rights 
and privileges of Members. Now we are taking a step that 
tends directly to destroy all of the good that we have accom- 
plished. The present honored Speaker of this House is entitled 
to great credit, not only for having labored for the efficiency 
of the House as a legislative body but for restoring the rights 


Ah, by Democratic votes. [Applause on Re- 
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and privileges to the membership of this body. With many on 
this side he labored to change the rules of the House to accom- 
plish these desirable improvements; but now I fear that his eyes 
are fixed upon Missouri more than upon the United States. 

What was our complaint? We complained of too much cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of the few. An increase of 
42 Members must necessarily, if the work of the country is to 
be done, tend to centralize power in the few or the one. We 
have complained that the Hall of the House is too large, and we 
have taken steps to remedy that evil; but if we now increase 
the membership we destroy our own purpose and we make the 
House too cramped to accommodate this increased membership. 

We haye complained of too much speech making in this Cham- 
ber, but an addition of 42 Members must necessarily tend to 
aggravate the talk evil. We have complained of lack of time 
todo the work of the country. Surely an addition of 42 Members, 
with increased roll calls and in other ways of wasting time, 
must directly tend to intensify that evil. We have complained 
of lack of individual recognition. The increase of membership 
must further destroy the opportunity of individual recognition 
in this House. We have complained of lack of committee assign- 
ments upon working committees. The increased membership 
must further tend to diminish every Member’s opportunity for 
good committee assignments. The leaders have complained 
time and again of a growing lack of interest in the routine busi- 
ness of the House. An increase of membership, lessening each 
Member's proportion of the work, must directly tend to dimin- 
ish individual interest in the routine of legislation. Writers in 
the press and in the magazines say that the great men, the 
Reeds, the McKinleys, the Clays, the Calhouns, the Websters, 
are no longer here. 

If that be true, will this increase of membership, further 
diminishing our rights, privileges, and powers, induce Members 
of great talent and ability to serve in this House? Surely not. 
I most earnestly protest against this increase as an outrage 
upon the rights of Members and their privileges. [Applause.] 


THE WISCONSIN SPIRIT. 


It is not only economically bad, but it can not be defended 
upon any moral basis. Wisconsin is one of the States that will 
lose a Member if this proposed increase is not passed. Why 
should we not vote solidly for it? Self-interest would dictate 
that we should. We are against it because we know that the 
Wisconsin spirit would condemn us if we did. We would be 
sham representatives of old Wisconsin if we voted otherwise. 
Wisconsin not only preaches the doctrine of subordination of 
private gain and personal advantage to public good, but Wis- 
consin puts it into practice, and it is the Wisconsin spirit that 
is permeating the Nation to-day. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. May I have more time? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time may be extended. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield the gentleman five min- 
utes. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank both gentlemen, but I shall conclude 
presently. Is this proposition morally right? Gentlemen can 
easily see that if a “slush fund” was provided by private 
subscription with which to continue Members in this House it 
would be reprehensible, but here it is proposed virtually to pro- 
vide an insurance fund at the public expense to maintain Mem- 
bers in this House. If a private jack pot is wrong is a public 
jack pot right? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. What is a jack pot? 

Mr. NELSON. The gentleman knows; he lives in Missouri, 
1 it was in Missouri that the jack pot was worked off. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman has no right to 
assume that I know. I was asking the question what itis. I 
asked for the benefit of my friend from Illinois who applauded. 

Mr. NELSON. I know the gentleman knows so much that he 
knows what a jack pot is. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. That is an assumption. 

Mr. CARLIN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin know 
about a jack pot? 

Mr. NELSON. We do not have the real jack pot in Wiscon- 
sin, but there has been of late too much use of money. I desire 
to say to the gentleman that if he cares to read the best 
corrupt-practices act ever enacted anywhere I want him to read 
the act that is about to be placed upon the statute books of 
Wisconsin. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. CARLIN. Does the gentleman speak for the State of 
Wisconsin? Can the gentleman tell what acts they are going 
to put upon the statute books? 
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Mr. NELSON. I know their ability, desire, and pledge to do 
so. I haye read the bill drafted, and I speak with knowledge 
so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. CARLIN. I am glad to know the gentleman can do that. 

Mr. KOPP. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. NELSON. I will. 

Mr. KOPP. I am interested in knowing just why 433 was 
agreed upon. Can the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. NELSON. I think that everybody knows it was to 
preyent a loss to some States of Members in this House, and 
that is the controlling reason why so many now intend to vote 
for this proposed increase in representation. 

But I must move on. I wish to remind gentlemen that we 
are sworn to faithfully discharge the duties of our office, and 
I believe that we can not keep that obligation if we permit our 
private interests or personal advantage to influence us against 
the public good. I believe that the right spirit can be defined 
in this way. It is said by the Highest Authority that“ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friend.” May we not paraphrase that by saying, Greater 
love hath no man for his country than he who risks his life, if 
need be, for the public good, and may we not reverse it and say, 
Less love hath no man for his country than he who prostitutes 
the public service, as proposed in this bill, for private, personal, 
and political ends? 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind it is perfectly clear that econom- 
ically this proposed increase means an extravagant waste of 
the public funds; morally it seems a clear violation of our 
constitutional obligations in spirit if not in letter, and politi- 
cally it appears to be in veiled form indirect treason to the best 
interests of our common country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL], a member of the 
committee, 


[Mr. SMALL addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lewis] 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I hope that I will be understood 
as being entirely sincere in confessing the embarrassment a new 
Member must feel, exaggerated in my case by the attitude I am 
compelled, apparently, to take this afternoon. It is not an atti- 
tude of opposition to the bill, because it heartily meets my favor, 
but an attitude which may seem to older Members as rather 
forward in a gentleman as new as myself—a didactic or school- 
master attitude. With this sincere apology I trust I shall not 
be misunderstood, 


There are two views evidently manifest here to-day. They 
are yiews that must become manifest whenever the subject of 
the number of the membership of the House comes up. ‘The 
membership here has two functions. There is the first function 
of representing the people, which requires numbers. There is 
again the second, the function of deliberating. It may seem a 
rash statement to make, but I think that the latter function 
has been nearly completely lost in this House, lost almost since 
the time of the war; and I want to suggest that in other coun- 
tries with parliamentary experience as extensive as ours, a 
method seems to haye been found which reconciles the circum- 
Stance of numbers sufficiently large to be representative with 
the equally important need for deliberative character in parlin- 
mentary work. What does deliberation mean? It does not 
mean oratory. No one, I am sure, will be so indulgent as to 
suggest that what is taking place this afternoon is “ delibera- 
tion.” It means consultation, not contentious and, perhaps, 
vainglorious speech, It requires an effective opportunity for 
each Member, at a time when the legislation is in its plastic 
state or its formative stages to contribute to its formation such 
knowledge or suggestion as he may have. That manifestly can 
not be well done in a body even as large as 100. It can not be 
done at all in a body as large as 400. Now, when I speak of 
the method adopted by other parliaments, understand me as 
speaking of absolutely every important country of Europe, ex- 
cept Great Britain. They haye secured there not only the rep- 
resentative function by haying a membership sufficiently large 
to be actually democratic—and I only stop to suggest the rela- 
tion of large membership to democracy—but have safeguarded 
the deliberative function as well. At the opening of a session 
the President of the lower house of the German Parliament puts 
in a hat 397 names, corresponding to the membership of that 
body. 

The first 40 taken out constitute section 1; the second, sec- 
tion 2; the third, section 3; and so on until the whole member- 
ship of the body has been covered. The operations of section 
1 may be taken as illustrative of the operations of them all, 


It repairs to a room of its own, selects a chairman and a secre- 
tary. All general bills are referred to the sections in a pre- 
scribed order and are considered by all the sections, at the 


same time, in their different rooms. The CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp is absent, the ladies and our constituents are absent, and 
so a great deal of “punk” is taken out of the discussion. 
[Laughter and applause.] The discussion of the measure, there- 
fore, becomes meet and relevant, suggestive and consultative 
rather than oratorical; and all the points made are taken down 
by the secretary. When they are through with the considera- 
tion of the measure a reporter or spokesman is selected by the 
section. He is usually the man who has studied and obtained 
special knowledge of the particular subject, and in a body 
large enough to be representative there is apt to be a man 
specially qualified with regard to the particular subject. The 
spokesman reports to the Speaker of the House the fact that 
the section has concluded its consideration of the measure. 
When a majority of the reporters haye so reported a meeting of 
the reporters of all the sections is called by the Speaker, which 
meeting is known as the central section. The reporters of the 
central section compare their reports, eliminate the mere chaff, 
reduce to a common method of expression the many various 
ways of stating a provision, and make a complete analysis of 
the arguments in relation to the bill, when a report is made by 
the reporters in common to the House itself, The measure then 
goes on the calendar of that body to receive such treatment as 
the general parliamentary rules may prescribe for its final 
disposition. 

Now, the features of these deliberative divisions are these: 
Every member in such a parliament has an effectual opportu- 
nity at some time during the progress of a measure and while it 
is plastic and formative to contribute an amendment or sugges- 
tion; an effective opportunity to deliberate; for the real delib- 
eration takes place in those sections as they sit coincidentally 
upon a particular measure. That is one of the virtues, 

Another virtue is that the law of the survival of the fittest 
has an application to the Members without regard to whether 
they are new Members or old; there is a process of selection 
securing the talent most apposite to the measure. If it so hap- 
pens that the new Member belonging to a particular section 
shows, let us fancy, particular knowledge about parcels post 
or a compensation bill, that he knows more of that subject than 
the others and will be best able to handle it in a competent 
manner, he is selected as the reporter for that measure and 
submits the report of his section to the central section. If, 
again, it transpires that in the central section he displays the 
same superiority, he is selected as the common reporter for the 
central section, representative of the whole deliberative body. 
In that way, in utter disregard of the mere accidents of the 
distribution of committee appointments, the man most com- 
petent, the person most representative of the views of the 
majority of the deliberative body, is selected to steer the meas- 
ure before the House when it reaches that stage. 

A characteristic illustration of its operation may be seen in 
the instance of a very distinguished man, the late prime minister 
of France. As every member belongs to some section and has an 
opportunity to participate in the consideration of every meas- 
ure referred to it, it eventuated in his case, with regard to a 
notable measure, that he was considered the most competent 
master of the subject in his section. He was accordingly se- 
lected by his section as the spokesman for it. In the central section 
again, the same fact developed. He was again the man selected 
to steer the measure through the turbulent House of Deputies 
of France. He was next heard of throughout the world as 

zrland, the prime minister of France, although belonging to an 

extremely minor party, with very radical feelings and opinions, 
and in a country that respects property as much as we do here. 
[Loud applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COVINGTON. I ask that the gentleman have five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The time is all promised. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Houston] to give the gentleman half my time, 


whatever it is. 
THE FUNCTION OF DELIBERATION. 


Mr. LEWIS. It never could have been intended that the 


membership of the House should completely delegate to a mere 
fraction of itself the exclusive power to deliberate on its meas- 
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ures. That is, however, the fact. When a committee has con- 
eluded with a measure and the form it has given it is before 
the House, that form is commonly too rigid to receive amend- 
ment. The amendment proposed may be good, it may be in- 
sufficient in form, but capable of being made good, it matters 
little, it might as well be wholly bad for any real chance it 
may have for adoption. It is a matter of surprise, often of 
chugrin, to our constituents to find us voting down amendments 
on the floor which seem to be along the lines of our known 
views. There are reasons for such action, which a short expe- 
rience renders plain enough. First, excluded from participation 
in the deliberations of the committee on the measure the aver- 
age Member does not know the measure as thoroughly as he 
should. Second, under such circumstances he naturally pre- 
sumes the committee’s work to be thorough enough. Third, he 
feels that the House may not wisely reform the measure, and 
that the amendment may not consist with the rest of the meas- 
ure; Added to these reasons are the appeals made in the name 
of the chairman of the committee—a kind of subparty potentate. 
One or the other or all of these reasons usually act, and so the 
measure is usually crystallized in the form it leaves the com- 
mittee. With rare exceptions its plasticity docs not survive its 
formative life in the committee room, and its reformation in the 
House becomes impossible for want of a workable deliberative 
function there. 


AYE-AND-NAY VOTERS. 


The absence of a real prerogative of deliberation in the Mem- 
ber is a most serious infirmity in any parliamentary body; it 
reduces the Members to mere aye-and-nay yoters on referen- 
dums from the committees. But in our system, with a popular 
House designed to give legislative voice to the demands of the 
people and a nonrepresentative body to impose vetoes on its 
work, the loss of real deliberative power is a matter of grave 
and fundamental concern. Many consequences flow from it, 
none of them good, and not the least eyil or the least certain of 
the eyils, is a radical departure of character in the Member 
- himself. Denied the opportunity to actively participate in the 
formation and determination of legislation, his energies seek 
other fields. He can attend to his “fences” if denied occupa- 
tion in attending to the real needs of his people, and this diver- 
sion of character and function as a fact has become so accepted 
that a “hard-working Representative” is now commonly recog- 
nized as the more active seed and pamphlet distributor, the 
digger for jobs and for fayors for his yoting friends. The 
great honor and the great opportunity for public service de- 
signed in the Constitution has degenerated into a mere job. 


EVOLUTION OF PROCEDURE—REAL FUNCTION OF COMMITTEE. 


The rightful purpose of a committee is to investigate and de- 
termine particular conditions of facts. It may be likened to a 
grand jury and has the same inquisitorial talents and efficiency. 
To ascertain facts and circumstances not within the common 
knowledge of Members and to report its findings is a highly 
useful function and one that no one could wish to impair—a 
function sufiiciently extensive and important, even legitimately 
confined, when we realize that it covers the whole field of 
„private“ legislation, including every measure in which an ap- 
propriation is the principal object. This field requires acquaint- 
ance with particular facts and unstable conditions, so minute 
and so multiplied that the aggregate membership can not en- 
compass them and must act in scouting parties rather than as a 
whole. Of its efficiency as a tribunal for acquiring facts and 
determining them I have heard of no general complaint. This 
is its natural function, and it performs it reasonably well. How 
stands the matter with regard to general lawmaking? I mean 
by general lawmaking” those subjects with which the common 
knowledge of the House and the will of its Members are com- 
petent to deal. There are such subjects; they concern the 
general welfare; opinions upon them are determined by general 
knowledge, whether of reading or experience. The House, if 
sufficiently large in numbers to be representative, will have 
competent knowledge of them and will exercise a judgment 
broader in its vision and a constructive disposition wiser in its 
outlines than any mere committee can be expected to do. “In 
a multitude of counselors there is wisdom ” with respect to such 
subjects, and though not so numerous they are by far the most 
important coming before this body. What has been the record 
of the committee system? Diverted from its true function and 
wrongly applied to general legislation, dethroning the deliber- 
ative function of the House, its results may be summarized as— 

(a) Nonrepresentative knowledge of the subject and a frac- 
tional view in forming the measure. 


(b) Indifference to legislation and insufficient attention. 


(c) Particular susceptibility to obstructive influence, from 
its weakness of numbers and dependence on chairman, No 
journal and insufficient publicity of conduct of its members. 

(d) “Packed” committees and legislation delayed a gener- 
ation, and then only partial solutions, and another generation 
required for adequate solution. 

Just as surely as the House has lost the power to deliberate, 
so has the committee method shown itself to be subversive and 
ineffectual when wrongly applied to general legislation. Is there 
a remedy which will relieve the committee of its abnormal 
duties and restore the proud power of deliberation to the mem- 
bership of this House? 

DELIBERATIVE SECTIONS OR DIVISIONS. 

The evolution of parliamentary agencies has been usually 
twofold. The committee agency has already been discussed. 
The second agency is the deliberative division, variously called 
in other countries the sections, bureaus, or groups, and de- 
signed to overcome the difficulties of deliberating in bodies 
sufficiently large to be representative. Both agencies have 
developed, like the two arms of our bodies, in correspond- 
ing degrees in nearly all countries except Great Britain and 
our own, and are in actual use in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Russia, 
Spain, and Switzerland, and perhaps others. To prevent pack- 
ing, the divisions are always constituted by lot. At the opening 
of the session the presiding officer draws from a box containing 
identification numbers for the whole membership, say 40 names, 
which will constitute section 1. The next 40 drawn will consti- 
tute section 2, and so forth, until the whole membership has 
been assigned in sections. Each section selects its chairman and 
secretary and keeps a journal showing the attendance of mem- 
bers, their yotes, and so forth. The sections assemble daily in 
their rooms for examination and discussion of the subjects of 
general legislation before the House, in an order determined 
upon, and minutes are taken of the points discussed and of 
amendments and suggestions. When a conclusion has been 
reached a reporter (spokesman) is selected, who makes a 
printed report to the presiding oficer, who, when a majority 
of the sections have so concluded, calls a meeting of the central 
section, composed of the reporters of the several sections, which 
reports the measure to the house, after haying fully analyzed 
it, eliminated the chaff in the reports from the sections, and 
stated the real points in controversy, appointing a common 
reporter to present the subject. Rules are provided to facilitate 
consideration of the measures referred to the sections, and 
agencies provided for determining the order of precedence of 
measures before the sections. I append brief, and necessarily 
incomplete, summaries of the institution as practi@d in a 
number of countries. 

FEATURES OF DELIBERATIVE DIVISIONS. 
; (a) Real deliberation of entire membership on general legis- 
ation. : 

(b) Effective opportunity in each Member to participate in 
formation of measure while it is plastic. 

(c) Full consideration of amendments while measure is in 
its formative stages. 

(d) Discussions in sections more relevant, and mental attitude 
of Members more receptive. Chaff eliminated in central section. 

(e) Member gets more minute acquaintance with the features 
of the measure; and resulting discussions in the House are in 
closer relation to the real controversy. 

(f) More thorough thrashing out of arguments pro and con 
in the sections, and a final analysis of all in the reports. 

(9) The survival, or natural selection, of the fittest, and utiliza- 
tion of the best knowledge and talent in the House, irrespective 
of the accidents of new membership or committee preferences. 

(h) Elimination of packing of committees, or obstruction 
of progressive legislation in committees. Real publicity in 
sections and journal of its proceedings. 

(i) Sections fully responsive to intelligent public demands; 
representative, and therefore, broader views in formation of 
measures. 

ADAPTATION TO UNITED STATES. 

There are manifestly some slight differences which would 
invite modifications of the institution when applied to this 
body. The most obvious only can be dealt with now. The 
political constitution of the sections would have to harmo- 
nize with the political character of the majority here, and 
this could be accomplished by ihe simple device of having two 
boxes to draw from, representing respectively the major and 
minor parties. If the membership were 433 and the majority 
were §3, then each would have, as near as might be, the same 
relative number in each section. By drawing from the boxes 
in each section in proportion to ratio of party representation, 
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both parties would be secured their numerical rights in the 
constitution of the sections, and the will of the majority be 
always in a position to act. 

JURISDICTION OF SECTIONS. 


Broadly speaking, the deliberations of the sections should ex- 
tend to all matters in which principles and general knowledge 
are the necessary qualifications for judgment. This embraces 
nearly all legislative subjects which affect the relations of citi- 
zens to each other, and are defined by the law writers as sub- 
stantive and remedial rights. Their determination make 
drafts upon the common sentiment and intelligence only, and 
do not require the inquisitorial and fact-hunting processes of a 
committee. This policy would refer all private measures and, 
perhaps, all appropriation bills to the committees, and leave 
to the sections those much less numerous but much more im- 
portant mandates of legislation, which determine the rights 
of the people from age to age. Jurisdictional questions would, 
of course, arise. It might be a matter of doubt with some 
whether the question of fortifying the Panama Canal should 
go to committee as carrying an appropriation or to the sections 
as determining a serious question of national policy. But these 
questions arise now, and are even more complex when deter- 
mining to which committee a bill shall go. 

ORDER OF FPRIORITY—IN SECTIONS. 

Methods for ascertaining the precedence of measures for con- 
sideration before the sections are, of course, matters of the first 
importance, and should be adapted here, as in other countries, 
to the real conditions of legislative necessity. There are doubt- 
less some subjects which should have a formal or dogmatic 
precedence, to be defined by rule, though I shall not stop to 
name them now. Generally speaking, in our system the order 
of priority of specific measures should be determined by a reso- 
lution of the House at the beginning of each Congress. This 
would mean the party caucus, and its operation ought to result 
in eradicating the abuses of filibustering of such recent and 
deleterious oceurrence here. There are many ways in which 
the majority could make its selection of subjects for precedence 
of treatment, and it is accomplished abroad upon demand from 
a majority of the sections. The President's message, when the 
House is of his party, or the party platform when not, would 
be charts of guidance; and popular demands, acting on the ma- 
jority, in cases of more recent occasion, would naturally de- 
termine the really momentous consideration of the disposition 
of parliamentary time. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of numerous minor mat- 
ters related to the main proposition—how many should consti- 
tute a section; how many a quorum for a section; how long 
each day the sections should deliberate; whether they ought to 
be reconstituted each month, as abroad, to secure wider ac- 
quaintance of Members and to prevent the development of con- 
centrative control, as in our committees. These are matters of 
importance, but yet of a detail too extensive for the present 
state of the discussion. I have introduced a resolution (H. Res. 
108) asking the Committee on Rules to investigate the subject 
in general and report to the next session a plan of organization 
which will restore to the House a real deliberative character 
and guarantee each Member his prerogative, an opportunity to 
participate in the formulation of its bills and resolutions. Its 
report should give us the desired information on a subject as 
to which our notions and practices appear to be provincial and 
at odds with the prevailing examples of the world. The growth 
and adaptation of the deliberative divisions in so many coun- 
tries show the need to be universal and the institution the 
natural means of securing representative numbers and delib- 
erative character, the fundamental essentials of parliamentary 
government. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Deliberation must be restored to the membership. The 
House of Representatives must become what it was designed 
to be. It can not longer remain an agency unable to delib- 
erate even when it wants to, under the control of obsolete and 
misused committees, where standpatism can pigeonhole and 
strangle, in suffocation rooms, legislation necessary to place the 
people's Government in effective relation with new and ab- 
normal social conditions. 

I know there are those who do not trust the people, do not 
trust even their Representatives here. Indeed, they do not 
want legislation at all, and think the Government should haye 
but two functions—police to quell the violence and firemen to 
extinguish the flames that may imperil their property—and 
since both of these most useful agencies are already provided, 
they secretly wish that legislatures and Congress should only 
meet to appropriate their salaries and then adjourn. There is 
another class entirely honest, often mere doctrinaires, which 


gives itself the highly complimentary name of conservative—a 
conservatism, as has been said, that is afraid to brush down 
the cobwebs lest the ceiling may fall.” 

I know the potency of inertia in public bodies and habit in 


individuals. I do not denounce either, but I refuse to sacrifice 
all progress and the future on their altars. They have surely 
had their day since the war, and now the cords that have bound 
us to their inertia are breaking from the sheer force of our 
growing organism. ‘This Government, after all, is not a mere 
eighteenth century script, incapable of adjusting itself to mod- 
ern conditions. A great transition has been achieved and will 
have its own. In the words of one justly celebrated: 
THE LIBERAL PLATFORM, 

We have come upon a new constructive age, an age of reconstruction 
[which] calls for high gifts and men of indomitable purpose. 

We have begun to get a complete vision of our problems and of the 
policies that must solve them, 

Many of the old formulas of our business and of our politics have 
been outgrown. 2 

Responsible business and genuine representation of the people in goy- 
ernment is our program. 

We are cutting away anomalies, not institutions. 

We are no longer in the temper of attack. We are ready for remedy 
and adjustment. 

Wo have ceased to be divided Into alarmists and defenders of society 
and begun to redivide ourselves into workable groups. 

There are tories in both parties, but there are also liberals In still 
greater numbers, and the two kinds are now rapidly shifting themselves 
about and drawing together. 

Parties are re-forming while labels remain unaltered. 

Whichever party proves most fit to conceive and put through a wise, 
progressive program will become the liberal party of the Nation. 

The real powers of the Chamber have been taken from its 
Members, because of the impracticability of their exerting them, 
acting as an entirety, and have been swallowed up by the com- 
mittees; the Member as such has been extinguished, and hence 
the haste and struggle for positions on the committees which 
Un ve controlled all the potencies of the House. 

What do the people think of this, Mr. Chairman? Well, sir, 
they believe that the old organization and procedure of the 
House has been subversive of their rights and such as to pre- 
vent consideration of popular measures. I do not invent the 
term“ morgue” as applied to the committees. The rule giving 
exclusive cognizance to the committees over the initiatory and 
formative stages of legislation has vested them with complete 
control of the“ passes“ over the whole territory of public legis- 
lation, and it commonly requires something akin to a revolution 
to lead a popular measure through their defenses. Hence the 
anomalous condition that the United States, far in advance of 
other nations in its private enterprises, lags far in the rear in 
progressive legislation. It is a generation since bills for the 
establishment of a parcels post have been introduced in the 
House. So far as I can learn this subject has never been per- 
mitted to come before the House for either decisive or delibera- 
tive consideration. In the occupation of railroading over 80,000 
employees nre injured and 4,000 killed each year. Compensation 
Jaws have been passed to indemnify them in the countries of 
Europe from Spain to the Isles of Greece. Yet here no action 
bas been taken, because a committee refused to consider or 
report on the bill sent it, and a special committee appointed a 
year ago to investigate the subject has not so far held a meeting. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider the logic of the deliberative division 
sound, but I should not have been bold enough to present it 
were it not recommended by the whole current of parliamentary 
procedure of the prominent nations of the world, and I feel that 
this is the occasion to work a reform of the methods of the 
House. We have a warrant—yes, even a mandate—from the 
people. It was their disgust with the old system, with the 
cliques that had absorbed in themselves the power of legisla- 
tion and deprived their Representatives of their constitutional 
prerogatives, that largely produced the recent political reyolu- 
tion. Gentlemen, we are to be judged by what we fail to do as 
well as by the quality of what we may do. The people want 
tariff reform, but that is not all they want. They want this 
House so organized that the wisdom of measures introduced by 
their Representatives can be considered by this body, so organ- 
ized as to promote consideration of legislation in their inter- 
ests and promotive of the common welfare. 


APPENDIX. 
NOTES FROM “RULES AND PROCEDURE OF FOREIGN PARLIAMENTS,” BY 
DICKINSON, 1890. 


AUSTRIA, 
[Page 350.] 


In the Reichsrath the nine sections are chosen by lot at the begin- 
ning of each session in as nearly equal numbers as possible by the 
bureau of the House, and new members are added in the same way. 
Each section elects a chairman, vice chairman, and two secretaries. 

Committees are formed for previous deliberation on the orders of the 
day, either by the sections of the House, the whole House, or both 
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together. In the first case, each section elects one or more members 
of the Chamber at large, and is not confined in its choice to its ow» 
members. : 

TIUNGARY, 

[Page 354.) 

Desides the judicial committees the House is divided by lot imme- 
diately after its constitution into nine sections (p. 355). ‘The sections 
and committees elect out of thelr own body, by an absolute majority, a 
permanent 8 and secretary. The sections or committees can 
not refuse to consider any bills which have been laid before them by 
the Government. As soon as the sections have finished their discussion 
they nominate a reporter for every subject, hand over to him the min- 
utes relating to It, and give notice thereof to the president of the 
House through their own president. 

[Page 356.] 

When this notification has been given on the part of five sections 
the president of the House informs the reporters to form a central com- 
mittee, and also informs the remaining section. ‘The chair of this 
central committee {s occupled by the president of the House or one of 
the vice presidents appointed by him, but without the power of voting. 

Having heard the opinions of the various reporters, the central com- 
mittee appoints a reporter, whose duty it is to support the views of 
the committee In the House, 

The report of the central committee, having been printed and circu- 
lated, is placed on the order of the day within at least three days. 
The House can refer the matter back to the central-committee or to the 
section for a fresh discussion, and in this case the sections can nomi- 
nite fresh reporters, 

BELGIUM. 
[Page 359.] 

The Assembly Is divided by lot into six sections, consisting of 22 
Members each, which are renewed every month in the same manner. 

zuch section, after haying named its president, vice president, and 
secretary, examines the proposals and amendments which are sent to it, 
following the order indicated by the Chamber, and at the conclusion ot 
5 12 5 nominates a reporter, who is elected by an absolute majority 
of votes. 

When two-thirds of the sections have terminated the inquiry, the 
reporters named by them give notice to the president, who assembles 
them under his own presidency in a central section, after having 
warned the sections which are still in arrears. The central section, 
by an absolute majority. appoints one of its members to make the re- 
port to the Assembly. This report contains, in addition to the analysis 
of the deliberation of the sections and of the central section, the reso- 
lutions which have been agreed to. It is printed and circulated at least 
two days before the discussion in the General Assembly, unless the 
Chamber decides otherwise. Phe Chamber chooses for the duration of 
each section two prominent committees, etc. 


[Page 360.] 
Every month each section names one of Its members to form the 
committee of petitions. 2 
FRANCE. 


[Page 363.] 


The 11 sections or bureaus into which the Chamber of Deputies is 
divided by lot are rechosen every month in the same manner. ‘They 
regulate their business according to the orders of the day as fixed by 
the Chamber and choose their own presidents and secretaries by ballot. 
No ore however, is valid except at least a third of their members are 
present. 

At the time of the committal of a Dill or proposal to the sections for 
their consideration the Chamber can, on demand of one of its members, 
decide that the nomination of the members of the committee shall be 
made by * scrutin de liste,” either in the whole House or in the bureaus. 

At the commencement of each session the sections nominate for the 
entire year a committee of 11 members to superintend the accounts of 
the Chamber. At each renewal of the sections four monthly committees 
nre named, viz, one known by the title of the “commission d'initia- 
tive.“ and consisting of 22 members, to which every bill emanating from 
a deputy is referred by the Chamber, and which is charged to report as 
to whether it shall be taken into consideration, ete, 

[Page 365.] 

The Senate is divided into nine sections, which nre chosen every 
month by lot, and their functions are the same as those of the lower 
Chamber. Contrary, however, to the rule in that Chamber, the sections 
of the Senate have no quorum, and they can vote even if a majority of 
their members is not present. 

GERMANY. 
[Page 366.] 


Besides the permanent election committee, six other committees are 
chosen from the sections, for the consideration of the business, ete, All 
the sections choose equal numbers of their members for a committee by 
written votes, and an absolute 8 is necessary. The chancellor 
must be informed of thelr meetings (p. 68) and of the questions which 
are under discussion. The committees and sections issue regulations 
about their orders of the day, and the president has the right to fix the 
days for the sitting of the section. 

ITALY. 
[Page 869.] 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies is divided by lot into nine sections 
or bureaus, which are renewed every two months in the same way. 
Each section nominates its president, vice president, and secretary by 
an absolute majority, and to insure the validity of its proceedings at 
least nine deputies must always be present. 

Every section examines the motions and amendments that are sent 
to it in the order indicated by the president. At the conclusion of the 
examination it nominates a reporter. When two-thirds of the sections 
have nominated their reporters, the latter assemble In the central sec- 
tion, state the opinions of each section, and discuss together the pro- 
posals to be made to the Chamber. At the termination of the discus- 
sion they nominate by an absolute majority a 1 who makes a 
report to the House, which must be printed and distributed at least 24 
hours before the public debate takes place, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Chamber, ete. 

[Page 370.] 


The Chamber also nominates three prominent committees, etc. The 
nominations of these committees are made by secret ballot, unless the 
Chamber decides otherwise. 


[Page 371.1 

After the nomination of its officers, the Senate (a very numerous 
body) is similarly divided by lot into five bureaus, renewed every two 
months. Out of these is formed a central bureau, which in its term 
nominates a reporter to present its reports to the House. 

All bills and motions presented to the senate are referred to its 
sections, or to committees specially chosen for the purpose. 

JAPAN. 

[Page 371.] 
And in order to engage in the examination of matters falling within 
its province, the several sections from among the members of the 
House respectively elect an equal number of members to the committee. 
The term of membership of the standing committee lasts during a 
single session only. 

NETHERLANDS. 

[Page 872.] ° 

The upper and lower Chambers of the States-General are each di- 
vided by lot into five sections, which are renewed every one or two 
months in the same manner. The lots are drawn in a public sitting 
by the president, who, after having called out each member's name 
separately, draws out of a box a ticket, which indicates the number of 
the section to which the respective member is to belong. Each section 
then elects a chairman and vice chairman, and their names are com- 
municated to the president. 

The central section is composed of the president of the Chamber and 
the chairmen of the different sections, sittings being also attended by 
the reporter. One of their number is especially elected to preside, etc. 

All the bills sent by the King to the Chamber, after haying been 
printed and circulated, are forwarded to the section. ‘Those bills the 
debates on which have not yet begun at the renewal of the section are 
referred to the new one, and bills which are closely connected with 
others that were formerly sent to the Chamber may be referred to the 
same sections which have to deal with the previous one. The central 
section arranges the order in which the different bills are to be delib- 
erated upon and informs each member, as soon as possible, of its de- 
cision, but this does not 8 any member from bringing in a motion 
for the purpose of amending a resolution of the central body. Should 
the central section consider a consultation with one or more members 
necessary respecting the order of the work to be done in the sections, 
the member or members must be communicated with through the 


president, 
[Page 374.] 

Two whole days are usually allowed to clapse between the circulation 
of a bill and its consideration by the sections, unless the central section 
is of opinion that the matter is urgent. The chairmen of the sections 
arrange together, if necessary, the order of debate in the sections so as 
to give each member an opportunity of explaining his views. Each 
section appoints one of its own members to act as reporter on the bills, 
but no member is obliged to report on more than two bills unless a new 
bill should be in close connection with the former one. Each member 
is at liberty, provided he is present at the meeting of the section, to 
bring forward memoranda, written or signed by himself, containing his 
views on the bill or some amendment of it. These notes are read and then 
handed to the reporter, who delivers them to the committee of reporters. 

As soon as the debate in all the sections is closed, the committce of 
e is assembled, the recorder also being summoned. The com- 
mittee elects one of its own members or the recorder as its general re- 

orter. The reporters communicate to each other every question which 
as been discussed in the different sections, and consider also how they 
can best explain the principle of each bill, so as to frame their report 
to the House in accordance with these considerations, Should it then 
appear that in one or several of the sections important points have been 
discussed, which in others have been passed over, the committee can 
request the president of the Chamber to assemble these sections in order 
to deliberate together on these particular points. In this case the de- 
liberations and resolutions of the committee of reporters on these points 
are suspended until after the further deliberation of the section, 

Nore.—Committees selected by sections. 

[Page 875.] . 

In the case of financial bills the committee of reporters frequently 
presents a provisional report, and is at liberty to take a similar course 
with other bills if it should appear necessary to do so. 


[Page 876.] 

The report of the committee of reportera is laid on the table at the 

House, and is read by the reporter whenever the Chamber requires it. 
SPAIN. 
[Page 878.] 

Each Chamber is divided into seven sections, which discuss separately 
the bills or any other subjects which may be presented to them, and de- 
cide as to whether or not they shall be further proceeded with In the 
House. The sections of the Senate are reconstituted every two months, 
while those of the lower House are nominated for the whole session, but 
are required to select a fresh president and vice president and two fresh 
secretaries every month. As soon as a measure has been fully consid- 
ered by each of the sections, a committee of seven members, one from 
| each section, is chosen to lay their opinion before the Cortes. 


RUSSIA. 


In the Russian Duma the Institution of sections for deliberative pur- 
poses obtains, but the particulars are not available. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the chairman 
of this committee for his very great courtesy in allowing me 
this time, when there are so many others who wish to be heard 
who champion his side of the argument. 

At the outset I wish to say that I am opposed to his position 
and intend to vote against the bill. I wish also to commend 
him for his very frank statements at the beginning of his re- 
marks, and I wish to indorse much of what he has said in that 
argument as it applies to the fairness with which the commit- 
tee sought to frame this bill. I do not know but that the 
method is all right. I only object in the main to the size of 
the House of Representatives as it is to be made under the 
operations of this bill. He was very frank when he said that 
the chief actuating cause or motive which fixed the number of 
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Representatives at 433 was that no State under such a division 


or representation should lose a single Member. This is borne 
out by the statement in the report, briefly contained in three or 
four lines, as follows: 

Under this apportionment no State will lose a Member. One of the 
controiling reasons In fixing the membership of the House at 433 Is 
the fact that this number is the lowest number that will prevent any 
State from losing a Representative. 

I could add to that by quoting the gentleman-from Indiana 
[Mr. CRUMPACKER], whose position at this time is strangely 
mystifying to me, to say the least, because I remember in the 
last Congress he was one of the warmest advocates we had on 
this floor in favor of a bill that was identically, I believe, the 
same as the present one. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER], in his state- 
ment, frankly confesses that according to his view there would 
hardly be any division of sentiment upon this floor if we were 
to yote according to our own honest conyictions. That senti- 
ment would be strongly against the bill. As to the size of 
representation in the House of Representatives, he said the con- 
trolling motive was conceded by all to be that not a single 
State in the Union should lose any number of its Representa- 
tives. 

But another thing that rather surprised me was his desire 
to foist upon a succeeding Congress, 10 years in advance, the 
checking of any future similar legislation, and that it should 
be governed or controlled or guided in any way by the prece- 
dent that we here to-day are to establish. It seems to me, 
gentlemen of the House, that we could show our good faith no 
better to succeeding Congresses in haying our intentions now 
evidenced by our actions than by refusing to pass this bill and 
limiting the number down to at least 400 Members. It seems to 
me that, in effect, we are appealing to the country and saying, 
„Overlook our act to-day. We know it is unwise, but we are 
going to fix it in such a way that in consequence of an amend- 
ment that is to be tacked onto this bill our successors can not 
enlarge the size of the House any more.” 

Now, I think that 10 years hence human nature will be very 
largely what it is to-day. It has been universally acknowledged 
that no act of Congress to-day can bind our successors 10 years 
hence so as to restrict their action. And although the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has ventured the statement that 
it is law, and will be a law until repealed, there are plenty of 
reasons which can be advanced for repealing such a law by a 
future Congress that may be guided, and will be guided, I will 
say, by the same selfish motive that actuates us here to-day. 

Where is this going to end if the controlling motive to-day, 
as we all concede, is that no State shall lose its present num- 
ber of Representatives? What is going to follow 10 years 
hence, or 20 years hence, or even 30 years hence? We all know 
that some of the States of the Union have a less population 
now than they had 10 years ago. Are the Representatives of 
States that are going ahead and doubling their population to 
be required to consent in future decades to a reapportionment 
which will add to the number of Representatives in this House 
simply to keep up without diminution the number of Representa- 
tives from those States that are falling behind in the procession 
after we set this precedent? It seems to me that it is an en- 
tirely wrong basis on which to act. 

I differ with the gentleman who has charge of this bill in 
his assertion that the people of this country want this bill 
to be passed, and are only waiting for it to pass. I believe, 
gentlemen, there is an overwhelming majority of the people of 
the United States against further increasing the membership 
in the House of Representatives. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I believe if we should submit that question to a vote 
to-day there is hardly a State in the Union where there would 
not be a two-thirds majority registered against it, and in some 
cases a much larger proportion. 

To my friends on the Democratic side of the House I wish 
to say that, starting in with the splendid record we have made 
for economy by lopping off many useless employees, at an annual 
saying of some $180,000, and making provison, as I understand, 
for further economies—I can only suggest that by one act of 
ours, if we will take that step, we can say to the country that 
we have saved, not for this year only but for each year of the 
ensuing decade, at least half a million dollars extra in the 
expense that will be involved by adding 41 Members to this 
body. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. SHARP. I do. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he has figured out the amount of difference for salaries that 


will be occasioned by this proposed increase of membership? 
Will it not be $350,000? 

Mr. SHARP. I think so. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. And I would also ask the gentleman, Will 
there not have to be additional office buildings, too? 

Mr. SHARP. Yes. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. And will it not require the expenditure of 
millions of dollars to erect and equip those buildings? 

Mr. SHARP. I do not think it will be that much, but the 
amount will be large. 

I went into this question somewhat at the last session of 
Congress, and I hope I will not be as lonesome at this session 
as I was then, when I happened to be one of only two Members 
that voted against it. w 

Mr. GRAHAM. How far would the gentleman follow his 
logic as to cconomy? If we are to economize by preventing an 
increase of the present membership, would he follow that line of 
argument and reduce the present membership to, say, 300 for 
the sake of economy? - 

Mr. SHARP. I do not know but I would be willing to say 
300, although it seems to me 

Mr. GRAHAM. Why not 200? 

Mr. SHARP. There is an arbitrary line beyond which we 
should not, with reason, go. We must fix it at some limit; but 
I will say that it is a remarkable coincidence, as the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SnHertey] pointed out awhile ago, that 
the least possible number was selected that would maintain the 
same representation that each State now enjoys—that is, by 
not reducing the representation of any State. That very action 
shows that in considering this question the committee was 
largely governed by the desire to make the representation just 
as small as possible, consistent with keeping, at least, the pres- 
ent representation of every State. . 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is not this a case where efficiency is so much 
more desirable than economy that the mere question of economy. 
ought to be subsidiary? 

Mr. SHARP. I fully agree with the gentleman, and I have 
been wondering why so many Members defend a larger repre- 
sentation. It is a question of efficiency. It is a question of 
quality and not of quantity, and the gentleman’s question an- 
swers his own argument.“ 

It seems to me, in conclusion, for my time is brief, that the 
Democratic Party, carrying on its splendid work of economy so 
well begun, could make a most favorable impression on the 
country by refusing now to increase the size of this House. Let 
its action be a landmark in the history of this country that the 
Democratic Congress that came into power in 1911, the Sixty- 
second Congress, again turned back to a precedent established 
70 years ago, by which in 1840 the number of Representatives 
was reduced, the work of increasing the membership halted, 
and that number not increased for 80 years thereafter. I ap- 
peal to you, who are familiar with the history of those times, to 
bear witness to the fact that in those Congresses, 1840, 1850 to 
1860, we had some of the ablest men who ever sat in this 
Chamber. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I seldom agree with gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, but upon this occasion I 
heartily concur with the remarks of the gentleman who has 
just taken his seat [Mr. SHARP]. 

Were I to consult only selfish interests I would probably be 
in fayor of the bill as it is reported to the House, If the House 
retains its present number of Representatives, California will 
gain 2 additional Members. If the membership is increased 
by 42, as provided in the pending bill, the State of California 
will be entitled to 3 additional Members. But I feel that 
this is a question broader than the selfish interest of any State 
or congressional district. [Applause.] In determining a ques- 
tion of such vital importance, touching as it does the very 
dignity and reputation of what we are pleased to term the 
„ greatest legislative body in the world,” we should be influ- 
enced by the highest and most patriotic motives. 

I do not believe there is a Member on either side of this 
Chamber who would contend for one moment that the present 
House of Representatives should be enlarged were it not for 
the fact that by retaining the membership at its present num- 
ber certain States whose populations are dwindling would lose 
a part of their representation. I regret that the pending meas- 
ure does not contain the amendment embodied in the Dill 
reported at the last session by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CRUMPACKER]. That amendment, which is again to be 
offered, provided in substance that as soon as the Fourteenth 
Decennial Census should be completed, 10 years hence, and after 
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each subsequent census, the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor should ascertain the population of all the 
States and each State separately, which aggregate population 
should be divided by the number 430, and that the quotient of 
such division should be the ratio of apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives among the several States. 

In other words, although the Census Committee at the last 
session reported in favor of an increase of 42 Members, by the 
terms of the amendment just cited an attempt was made, as 
far as it is possible for one Congress to bind a future Congress, 
to prevent increases in the future. This was a plain acknowl- 
edgment of the unwisdom of increasing the House, but, owing to 
the keen interest manifested by certain Members in retaining 
their seats, the committee yoted that the reform should com- 
mence 10 years hence. The Republican caucus at that time 
refused to indorse the committee’s report and voted to retain 
the House at its present membership. 

For one I am in fayor of beginning the reform now, and for 
that reason shall cast my vote in favor of retaining the present 
membership. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. Houston] has been very 
frank in his statements. When he was asked by a Member as 
to whether he believed the same considerations would govern 
10 years from now, he declared that it was his opinion that 
they would, and that a ratio would be established then that 
would not deprive any State of any of its representation. By 
pursuing such a policy the Capitol will eventually haye to be 
enlarged. 

I do not believe there has ever been a session of Congress— 
at least not during the seyen years I have been a Member of 
this House—where there has been as much confusion as has 
existed during the present session. I am not partisan enough 
to charge that it is because the House is Democratic, but I have 
taken at random a number of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS of 
this session for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
House to the confusion that frequently exists and has existed 
at the present session. I read from the Recorp of April 13, 
where Mr. MADDEN, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Speaker, there is nobody over here that can hear a word said 
by the gentlemen who have the floor. 


The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will cease conversation, so that Members 
can hear this discussion. The Chair would like to hear it himself. 


Even the Chair was unable to hear what was transpiring on 
the floor. 

On the same date my colleague from California [Mr. Raker], 
who represents a district in which are located large lumber 
mills, likewise complained of the confusion. I know that he is 
accustomed to campaign among these mills, but even he, able 
to discuss campaign issues amidst the buzzing of saws, is unable 
to make himself heard and is forced to appeal to the Chair. 
Let us again read from the RECORD : 

Mr. Raker. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know whether there is any 
poranna of gentlemen on this side having an opportunity to bear what 
s going on in this Hall. 

He could hear in a sawmill, but he could not hear in the 
House of Representatives. [Laughter] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he has any information relating to oratory in a boiler 
factory? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I bave not, but I am frank to admit that 
there are times when it would be easier to make oneself heard 
in a boiler factory than in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We can all hear the gentleman from California 
quite well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Well, the gentleman from California has 
a heavy voice, which everyone has not. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For a question. 

Mr. KENDALL. Does the gentleman know how many Mem- 
bers of the House were present on these occasions when he has 
read from the RECORD? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. This was at the opening of this Congress 
when a great many new Members were here, and the gentleman 
knows from past experience that for the first two or three weeks 
new Members are pretty apt to be present. After that they are 
not always as anxious, 

Mr. KENDALL, I think it is the experience of everybody 
here that usually the number present is the smallest when the 
disorder is the greatest. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Why, the gentleman from Iowa himself 
this morning was compelled to call for order during this dis- 
cussion. [Applause.] 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I did that to illustrate the 
fact that there were only a few people present in the House, and 
yet the disorder was such that it was difficult to hear. The gen- 


tleman from California can be heard, because he always has 
something of interest to say and the House will listen. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I now hold in my hand the Recorp of 
April 14. The ex-Speaker of the House [Mr. CAN NON], who now 
sits at my left, is even moved to complain, as the following col- 
loguy between the present Speaker and himself will show: 


Mr, Cannon, Mr. Speaker, there is so much confusion I am unable to 
hear what the Clerk is reading. It is not the fault of the Clerk. What 


is he reading? 
The Sreaker. He is supposed to be reading the Journal. The point of 


order made by the gentleman from Hlinois is sustained, and the House 
will be in order, 

Mr, Chairman, I do not desire to confine myself solely to this 
session, because I might be considered as a partisan, so I want 
to quote the Recorp of the last session of Congress. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but my 
time is limited. At the last session of Congress this occurred: 

The SPEAKER. The Sergeant at Arms will tell gentlemen to be seated. 


The Sergeant at Arms will take the mace and sce that gentlemen are 
seated. The Clerk will call the roll. 


This was in the closing days of the last session of Congress. 
Mr. Chairman, I could quote numerous other examples from the 
Recorp if time would permit. It is needless to do so in order 
to illustrate my point, that in enlarging the House you will tend 
to make it less and less a deliberative body. We should hesitate 
before we add 42 to the present overlarge membership. 

Some gentlemen have referred to other legislative bodies 
where there is a much larger representation, The British Par- 
liament was cited. It is true that that body has 670 members, 
but the fact should be borne in mind that the British Parlia- 
ment only requires 40 members to transact general business 
and in the transaction of private business only 20 members. 
There are only seats in the British Parliament for one-quarter 
of the membership of that body. The members serve without 
pay, which is another Consideration. While the question of 
expense is an important consideration, it is not by any means 
the most material. 

In that connection I have had occasion to go into this some- 
what in detail. As has already been stated, the additional 
amount for salaries would be $315,000. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And the amount of mileage will be 
$35,000, estimated. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. While the gentleman is in a 
streak of economy I would suggest it might be well to intro- 
duce a bill here to cut down our salaries to, say, $4,000 a year 
or $3,500 a year. ‘ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I frankly say I would not do that, 
and do not believe the country would desire it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Oh, let the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] have the credit of introducing that, as he has sug- 
gested. it first. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Wel, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is speaking of maintaining this body and the cost of it, 
and one item is the cost of the salaries. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does not the gentleman from Missouri 
introduce the bill? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
Illinois introduce such a bill? 

Mr. KENDALL. The gentleman from Missouri originated 
the idea. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I call for order. 
hear the gentlemen. [Luaughter.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer this 
question of salaries to the Democratic caucus and note the riot 
it would create. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman has no power to 
refer anything to a Democratic caucus. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Clerk hire would amount to $63,000 and 
stationery $5,250. The franking privilege, estimated, would 
cost the Government an additional $250,000, Now, it would re- 
quire an addition to the House Office Building, and I have asked 
the Superintendent of the Capitol to give me an estimate as to 
the cost of adding 42 or 50 rooms, and he tells me that the cost 
would be about $125,000, which makes a total of about $793,250. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. ‘Then there is the question of the distribu- 
tion of free seeds. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Oh, there are many other things that 
could be added that would easily bring this up to a million 
dollars. I do not think, however, that this should be the main 
consideration. It is important, however, and particularly in 
these times of reform. when our colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle are pretending to cut down expenses. 


Why does not the gentleman from 


I can not 
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Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. What would they do to in- 
crease the size of the Office Building—raise the building? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In order to enlarge the House Office 
Building, they would erect new offices above the court, but not 
on the outside of the building. When the building was origi- 
ally erected it was constructed so that it could be added to. 
a SHERWOOD. It will cost $800 for every room for fur- 

ture. 7 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have not taken into consideration the 
furnishing at all. When you go into this matter you will find 
5 has many ramifications that would tend to add materially to 

e cost, 

I want to say in conclusion that I believe for one that the 
time has come when we should call a halt in increasing the 
membership of this House. We are all desirous of retaining 
the good name of this body, we are all anxious that the House 
of Representatives shall maintain a reputation as a deliberative 
assembly, but if to-day, and 10 years hence, we increase the mem- 
bership, this House in time will become so large and unwieldy 
as to interfere with the proper exercise of its constitutional 
functions. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that this bill will 
pass and that there will be at least 433 Members in this House 
for the coming 10 years. I shall not discuss whether it is wise 
to pass the bill or not, because I want to be entirely practical 
for the 10 minutes that I am going to talk. 

When I came into the House I helped fix the membership of 
the House at 293. That was fixed by an act of 1873, and I 
recollect the contest at that time. There was a decided senti- 
ment in the House that the increase should not be made, but 
it required that number to prevent the membership of any State 
being decreased, and at each succeeding tenth year it has been 
increased by exactly the same number as would prevent a de- 
crease in the representation from any one State. On one occa- 
sion the House refused to make the increase, but the Senate 
amended the bill, because a little State with two Senators and 
one Representative has just as much power as a great State 
with 30 or 87 or 38 Members, with but 2 Senators. 

I am not going to discuss as to whether we can amend this 
bill and hold the membership at 391, the present number. We 
can not. Now, what can we do; what ought we to do? That 
leads me to say that never in the history of the country, save 
alone in 1840, has the membership been decreased. It was at 
that time decreased from 240 to 233. When 1850 came, with 
its census, a new piece of legislation was put upon the statute 
books, namely, that the membership should be in the future 
fixed at, say, 233, and the apportionment was fixed in 1860 by 
the Secretary of the Interior dividing 233 into the population; 
but when 1870 came the Civil War abolished the three-fifths 
representation as to those who were servile, and from that 
time to the present, each 10 years, that legislation being obso- 
lete, we have increased, and now we will increase to 433, because 
it takes that number to give every State its present represen- 
tation. 

Now, I believe that 433 is as large as this House ought ever 
to be. Gentlemen say we can not bind future Congresses. That 
is true; but, practically, we do bind future Congresses, because 
when the population is determined, automatically, from a 
ministerial standpoint, 430, as our bill proposed, or 433—I do 
not care Which—will be the divisor that will fix the representa- 
tion from each State. It will be in the power, even after that 
action was taken by Congress, to increase the representation; 
but, in the absence of a great public sentiment that would move 
the Congress to increase it, the legislation would not be 
enacted, because it must pass the House and Senate and receive 
the approval of the President. Now, I ask gentlemen to recol- 
lect that our Constitution provides that a majority shall be a 
quorum to do business. That takes half of 433 and one more 
to do business. In the Committee of the Whole we haye pro- 
vided that 100 shall be a quorum. We could provide 50 or 25 
should be a quorum by the rules of the House, but when we 
legislate it requires a quorum of the whole House, and the 
larger the number the greater the difliculty in keeping a quorum. 
Now, when will we stop? Neyer, so long as we fail to adopt 
an amendment—which I hope will be offered upon that side of 
the Ilouse—fixing the membership for the future at 430 or 433. 
I shall not be here 10 years from now. I have no personal 
interest in this matter. It is only the interest I have for 
92,000,000 of people and the greatest good to the people. We 
have successfully so far, through peace and war, preserved a 
representative government of the people and by the people. It 
is useless to talk about what they do in Germany and what 
they do in France and what the mother country does with her 


six hundred and odd members and with her quorum of 40 to 
do business. Our conditions are different. Gentlemen say that 
we can regulate it by the size of the Hall. I do not believe that. 
It will not make a particle of difference in the acoustic prop- 
erties of the Hall, because when the House is quiet, as it is now, 
the acoustic properties of this Hall are better than any legis- 
lative hall, as I am informed, on earth. And when we are not 
quiet we can not hear ourselves talk. Now, I would keep the 
body as small as we now have it, if I could, or say that it shall 
not be beyond 430 or 433, because as you increase the size of a 
legislative body you decrease. the responsibility. You decrease 
the independence of the average Member; you increase the 
power of the caucus. That distributes the responsibility and 
avoids the responsibility. The Speaker would not let me do 
so and so; the leader of the House would not let me do so and 
80; the great committees would not let me do so and so.“ Oh, 
I have seen men, whose names I will not mention, of more 
ability than I, hide time and again. I have seen men in this 
House who would go to the Speaker of the House and say: 
“For God's sake! can not you do something to save me from 
voting on a roll call upon that legislation? Why I will be 
damned if I yote for it, and I will be damned if I yote against 
it.” [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope, if I may be indulged for just one 
sentence, that this amendment may come from that side of the 
House. None of us know how population may increase or de- 
crease. I do know that in the great Middle West and in the 
farther West and in the South settlement will increase. The 
Senate represents the States. Let us keep this body as forceful 
and strong and powerful as we can keep it, because we touch 
the people every two years and respond readily to an enduring 
publie sentiment. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat re- 
luctant to immediately follow our distinguished ex-Speaker 
IMr. Cannon] and take a position opposite to the views he has 
so forcibly expressed. I only desire, however, to say a few 
words, and I would not say anything on the bill were it not for 
the fact that I have somewhat changed my views upon this sub- 
ject since becoming a Member of this House two years ago; and 
I believe public sentiment has somewhat changed on the sub- 
ject during the past few years. 

When this bill was before the House at the last session the 
Republican caucus voted to permanently limit the membership 
of the House to the present number of 391, and most of you 
gentlemen on the other side are going to yote against this bill 
increasing the membership to 433. It was the Democratic vote 
that passed the bill last February, and it will be our vote that 
will pass it to-day. Our opposite position upon this bill is to 
a certain extent illustrative of the opposite principles of the 
two parties. 

This House is, or should be, the popular branch of this Goy- 
ernment. Our Government is, or should be, a representative 
form of government. Representative government has been hay- 
ing some severe tests in this country during the past few years, 
and the failure of representatives to faithfully represent the 
will of their constituents has made many good people doubt 
not the theoretical wisdom or justice, but the practicability of 
our form of government under modern conditions. 

The opponents of this bill say that they are opposed to either 
increasing the membership of this House or reducing the size 
of the districts. One gentleman complained that in small dis- 
tricts the Representative would become merely an echo of the 
sentiment of the people. Well, I would like to know what we 
are here for, if it is not to echo the sentiment of the people 
who sent us here? I have always felt and acted upon the as- 
sumption that a Representative should represent. In view of 
the enormous growth of this country in population and de- 
yelopment, in wealth and every other way, during the past 10 
years, I believe it would be conducive to good government and 
the enactment of better laws, and that the Members of this 
House will more accurately reflect the will and welfare of their 
constituents by increasing the number of Representatives dur- 
ing the next 10 years oyer the membership of the House during 
the past 10 years somewhat in proportion to the increase in 
population. Under the last census the apportionment of popu- 
lation to each Representative was 194,182, while under the pro- 
posed membership the ratio for the next 10 years will be 211,877 
to each Representative. This will be an increase in population 
for each Congressman of 17,095 more than he has heretofore 
represented; that is, the increase of 42 in the membership of 
the House by this bill is not as much proportionately as the 
increase in population of this country. 
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With the vastly increased duties that are imposed upon Mem- 
bers of this House nowadays, and under the existing political 
and economic conditions in this country at this time, I do not 
believe the ordinary Representative can properly represent his 
constituency or suitably look after the interests and personally 
attend to the requirements of over a quarter of a million peo- 
ple. I am looked upon as a pretty industrious worker, and I 
know from my own experience that it is utterly impossible to 
do full justice to the 800,000 people of Colorado whom I have 
the honor, in part, to represent upon the floor of this House. I 
believe the people of our State would be much better served by 
four Congressmen than by three, and that each should have his 
own district, and that there should not be a Congressman at 
Large. I confess that my judgment in this matter is probably 
influenced by local conditions. In fact, I will say that my 
judgment is always affected by what I think is for the wel- 
fare of my constituents. If the number of Representatives in 
this House is not increased, Colorado will not get another Rep- 
resentative. But it would not be necessary to increase the 
number of the membership by 42 Members or one-half that 
number to give Colorado another Congressman. Our State has 
gained 48 per cent in population during the past 10 years. But 
I believe the increased membership of the House will be bene- 
ficial to the entire country. It will bring the Members in 
closer contact with their constituents. The safety of the Re- 
public lies in the responsiveness of the Representatives to the 
will of the people who elect them. And a man will be closer in 
touch and more responsive and will nearer reflect the sentiment 
of the present than he would a very much larger constituency. 
We do not represent the States like the Senators do; we are 
the immediate representatives of the people themselves. And 
I have noticed that the people and the press who represent cor- 
porate interests—the trusts and big business of this country— 
both in the Nation and throughout the States, are always op- 
posed to increasing the membership, both in Congress and in 
the legislatures. They do not want the Representatives nearer 
to their constituents. The smaller the legislative body they 
have to deal with the better it suits them. I think that history 
will bear out the statement that 75 per cent of the extravagant 
appropriations, nefarious legislation, and obstruction to good 
legislation is brought about through the smaller branch of the 
National and State Legislatures. I am in favor of the demo- 
cratic idea of the rule of the people, and that when a Repre- 
sentative can not represent the will of his constituents he 
should retire. 

Some one has said that in a smaller district a Member can 
perpetuate himself in office more easily. ‘The only way that can 
be true would be by faithful service to his constituents. If he 
betrays them in a small district, they will know it quicker and 
will turn him out much sooner, while in a larger district he 
may, through party manipulations, be able to misrepresent the 
people’s best interests for many years. 

I believe this bill is in line with the spirit of the times, 
that Representatives should be brought nearer and more directly 
accountable to the people and be more readily reached when 
they cease to reflect the will of those who elect them. It is 
the failure of Representatives to represent and their brazen 
defiance of the public welfare that is bringing about the enact- 
ment of the initiative and referendum and recall amendments 
to the State constitutions throughout this country, and I hail 
the day when every State will enact such constitutional amend- 
ments. It seems to me that no one who desires to honestly 
reflect the consensus of opinion of his constituents should 
oppose those amendments or be afraid of their operation. When 
our fathers founded this Government 30,000 constituents were 
entitled to one Member in this House; while now, with twenty 
times the amount of work that the Representatives in those 
days had, even under this enlarged membership, Congressmen 
will hereafter be required to represent more than seven times as 
many people and probably a hundred times as much property 
interests as did the Members of this House in early days. 

I realize that there is very great complaint against this 
House being and becoming more unwieldy. Usually during gen- 
eral debate it is impossible for anyone except those very near 
the speaker to hear the discussion. But the architects say the 
change in this room will help some, and I hope and believe the 
rules and procedure of this body will sometime be so modified 
that the proceedings may be conducted in a more orderly and 
deliberate manner. I do not think the confusion is caused so 
much by the numbers as by the customary methods and prac- 
tice of the House. I make no pretension of knowing how to do 
it, but I hope the reform in the rules and customs of the House 
will preserve the independence of the Members and as far as 
possible give everyone a reasonable opportunity to be heard 
and contribute his ideas. Of course most of the work will al- 
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ways have to be performed by committecs anyway, but the com- 
mittees of this House are not and never will be as powerful or 
dangerous as they are in a smaller body. 

I feel that we ought not to unduly increase the membership, 
and I am in favor of the Crumpacker amendment, which was 
a part of the bill as this House passed it before and which, I 
believe, would have a very strong tendency to prevent an undue 
increase 10 years hence. 

While it is not conclusive at all, yet the fact is worthy of 
consideration, that no civilized nation in the world has as 
large a constituency for each representative as has this coun- 
try. In the 15 principal other nations of the earth to-day the 
representatives in their highest legislative bodies represent an 
average of from 20,000 to 60,000 people. 

Under this apportionment no State will lose a Member. 
Twenty-one States will retain their present number of Repre- 
sentatives, and the increase of 42 Members will be divided 
among the remaining 25 States. 

A very vigorous objection is made to this increase in Mem- 
bership on account of the increase in the cost to the Govern- 
ment of the additional Members and their clerks and other 
expenses, and we are taunted with being inconsistent in our 
efforts to reduce the expenditures of the Government. 

I fully appreciate the fact that the increased expense is a 
very important matter to be considered. But I have thought 
over that feature a good deal and have come to the conclusion 
that the people are perfectly willing to pay a fair salary and 
the necessary official expenses of Representatives, if they hon- 
estly represent; but that they are not willing to pay anything 
for misrepresentation or for a lot of useless jobs and orna- 
mental officials who perform no needed service. 

I believe if the increased membership will bring about more 
direct representation, better-considered legislation, and conduce 
to better government that the people will not object to the 
small increase in the cost to the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Smrs]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised at some 
of the arguments put forth here in opposition to this bill. I 
would rather vote to increase the membership of this House to 
500 than to reduce it to 800. There has been but one bill that I. 
know of where the ratio of population to the Member was not 
increased. 

Here is a bill now that not only increases the membership of 
the House to 433, but also increases the population to the 
Member, or it will result in having a population in each district 
so represented about 30,000 larger than it was by the last ap- 
portionment. Shall the people not be considered with reference 
to numbers? Why have we got a representative body here at 
all unless it is to represent the people according to population? 
The Senate represents the States, but the representation in this 
House is based on population. Why should not numbers count, 
especially considering the fact that the men who framed the 
Constitution provided a ratio of not exceeding, perhaps, 35,000 
or 40,000 population to the Member? Suppose it had been laid 
down that no increase of population should ever take place per 
Member. How many Members would we have now? 

I call upon Members of this House not to undertake now by 
any such measure as the Crumpacker amendment to manacle the 
future. I would much rather vote for an amendment which 
should provide that no future apportionment should ever in- 
crease the number of people represented by a Member. ‘This is 
not an executive body. In an executive body you need an execu- 
tive head, a one-man power. This is a council. Wisdom is 
found in multitudes of counselors. 

Now, I am somewhat like the Speaker—I mean the ex- 
Speaker; I am so used to calling him the Speaker that I have 
not got out of the habit yet. I am somewhat like him, I feel that 
I have not long to stay here, in the very nature of things, be- 
cause I am now serving my eighth consecutive term; but I never 
want to see the day come when the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in this body does not take into consideration the peo- 
ple by numbers. The idea of saying that this great, virile, 


“brainy American people can not devise ways aud means by 


which all the bills that ought to be passed by the body will be 
passed! Do the Members of this House know that the House 
of Representatives passed more bills in the last Congress than 
used to be introduced in a Congress in former yers? 

My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. NEESON] talks about ef- 
ficiency.” I do not know what he means by “ efliciency.” Have 
we not got time in which to consider legislation? Of the 24 
months that constitute each term, we serve only abant 10 months 
in this House. Usually we serve 7 months in the long ses- 
sion and 3 in the short session, and adjourn for the balance 
of. the time and go home to look after our fences or to the 
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mountains to cool off or to the seashore to bathe or, perhaps, to 
Europe. We can have a recess during July and August, when 
gentlemen can go to the seashore and cool off. We do not use 
profitably half the time that we have in this House. We can 
use more time and pass more bills if it is deemed wise to do so. 
We have the habit of so-called machine-like action. We have 
the idea that we have got to adjourn before hot weather and 
before the business that has been intrusted to us has been at- 
tended to. I am surprised to hear gentlemen complaining here 
about the inefficiency of this House. If you want to increase the 
efficiency of the House, increase its numbers so that more ef- 
poeni minds can come here to help do the business of the 
ouse. 

Keutucky has been referred to a time or two. Does not the 
representation of Kentucky warrant us in the belief that an 
increase of its members would be both a State and national 
benefit? 

Now, my friends, the population of the great cities is increas- 
ing out of all proportion to the increase of population in the 
country districts; and if you are going to limit the number of 
Representatives, the day will come when the great cities will 
have the balance of power in this body, as they have in other 
countries. Small legislative bodies are more easily controlled 
wrongfully, either by passion or pelf. It is easier to corruptly 
control a small body than a larger one. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. SIMS. Show me the city to-day that would not increase 
its representation—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee under- 
take to say that the representation from the great cities in 
this House is not as able and honest as the representation of 
the country districts? 

Mr. SIMS. I did not mean any reflection and would not 
make any reflection upon the Representatives who come from 
our great cities. But the gentleman knows, and we all know, 
that we are constrained by the wishes and desires of those who 
elect us—who send us here. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. I think the city of Chicago has as able and hon- 
est Representatives in this House as have ever been sent here 
from any country districts. 

But you know and I know, my friends, that the foreign ele- 
ment of our population is increasing in greater ratio in the cities 
than in the country and that the negroes are flocking to the 
cities. If I had the power to redistrict the States, I would put 
all the big districts in the cities and the little ones in the coun- 
try among the agricultural classes, the landowning classes, the 
classes that have made our institutions what they are and that 
will have to maintain them if they are to be maintained. Where 
do revolutions arise? My friends, where does the only Socialist 
in this House hail from? Does he come from a country district? 
I mean no reflection on him. He is a man of brains, ability, and 
patriotism. I know of some people who tremble at the increase 
of socialism, which is confined largely to the cities. 

Let us not reduce the representation of the agricultural sec- 
tions of this country. If we fix the number in the next House 
at 391, it will mean to take representation from those States 
that I think, judged by everything that goes to make good legis- 
lators, will average higher than those of the great cities. I hope 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana will be 
yoted down. I am surprised that any Democrat should want to 
yote for such an amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, it is proposed to increase the 
membership of the House from 391 to 433, and the sole question 
to be determined is the advisability of such action. I recognize 
that there are no partisan considerations to govern the member- 
ship of the House on this proposition, and I am very glad that 
that fact is so evident here, because to my mind the question is 
one of supreme importance and should be considered strictly on 
its merits and with a full realization of its ultimate effect. 

I want to say now that, so far as I am concerned, I am un- 
alterably opposed to the passage of the bill as reported by the 
committee. [Applause.] I am opposed to a further increase in 
the membership under any pretext whatsoever. I say that 
knowing at the same time that the passage of the bill would 
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possibly be to my personal advantage, for I come from the State 
of Iowa, which, if the present membership were maintained, 
would lose one Member. In the State of Iowa we have a 
Republican legislature, and if the present membership should 
be maintained, or a lower membership established, undoubtedly 
a Republican legislature would redistrict the State so that I 
should not have the privilege of further continuing my very 
pleasant association with you after my present term. It may 
be that other gentlemen here would be affected in the same 
way. But I believe, gentlemen, that the question of increasing 
the membership of this House is so important, so vital, that you 
men on either side ought to consider it from a broad standpoint. 
I believe there is only one question that you ought to ask 
yourselves in deciding upon this bill, and that is, What is the 
proper number of men to compose this legislative body? Any 
other consideration must naturally fall back for its support 
upon the individual self-interest of the Member or party expe- 
diency. After you have determined how many men should com- 
pose this legislative body, the next question would be to ap- 
portion those members among the States according to the 
number of inhabitants, in accordance with the Constitution 
of the United States. I do not believe it is proper at this time 
to consider the question whether one State or two States or 
half a dozen States will lose Members. I want to call the 
attention of the Members of the House to the fact that up to 
1890 there haye been only two apportionment Jaws that did 
not decrease the membership from some of the States. Are we 
prepared to say now that the membership of this House is 
less patriotie or less free from bias than the membership of 
former Congresses? Are we going before the people to say 
that we are so enamored of our jobs here, so anxious to 
represent the dear people, and so fearful that some of us will 
be eliminated politically that we can not look upon this ques- 
tion in a broad way and decide it upon grounds of national 
welfare? I say this House is too big now. We can not main- 
tain order, and when we stand up and address the Speaker, 
instead of being recognized and being permitted to present 
matters concerning our respective constituents and the country, 
the first question is: For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise?” And if it is not in accordance with the program laid 
down, if it is not in accordance with the very technical rules 
that have been adopted and must be adopted, we can not gain 
recognition in this House. Why, you know, and eyeryone 
knows, that complaints haye been made frequently that the 
great Senate of the United States has increased its power at 
the expense of the House of Representatives; and I want to. 
say now that if you increase the membership of the House, you, 
by that very act, decrease the individual power and effectiveness 
of every Member of the House. [Applause.] 

I have been amused rather than instructed by some of the 
arguments that have been presented in behalf of this bill. What 
is their plea? Have they suggested even one good substantial 
reason for the increase? The fact that the number 433 bas 
been selected as being the least number which will prevent any 
State from losing a Member discloses the true purpose and 
object of the bill. And in an attempt to justify such action, 
some gentlemen have urged that we should have a smaller num- 
ber of constituents, so that we may keep in closer touch with 
them; and yet they haye increased the number of constituents 
per Member over 12,000. It has seemed to me that the sponsors 
of this bill have come on the floor of this House in the frame of 
mind trying to apologize for their action. Instead of presenting 
some logical reason, instead of having some views to present to 
this House why we should increase the membership to 433, they 
have come here and tried to explain that such action will do no 
harm. 

Mr. Chairman, my idea is that the absence of a good reason 
for doing a thing is a splendid reason for not doing it. When 
and where are we going to stop? There always will be inequali- 
ties in population among the several States. In the course of 
eyents it must be so. I predict that 10 years from now another 
bill bearing the same earmarks and supported by the same fal- 
lacious arguments and providing for a similar increase will be 
reported to this House, And if such is the case, and if the mem- 
bership at that time fails to rise above personal or party con- 
sideration, we will witness another increase similar to the one 
now proposed, 

Mr. Chairman, this great House of Representatives is, and 
should be, the citadel of the people's rights. It is not enough 
that representatives of the people should be here; they should 
be able to accomplish something after they get here. And we 
all know that owing to the size of this House at the present 
time the opportunity for the individual Members to present 
matters of public importance is limited, Some gentlemen upon 
the other side have attempted to make of this bill a partisan 
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matter. 


I can not hope, nor do I wish, the party to which I 
belong to escape its full responsibility, should this bill pass; 
but it is to be observed that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CRUMPACKER], who has charge of the time on the Republican 
side, is in fayor of the bill, and we know that the House during 


the last session passed a similar bill. It is not a partisan ques- 
tion, but, upon the other hand, it is a high constitutional ques- 
tion; a question that concerns the powers and capabilities of 
this great legislative body. To my mind the time has come to 
pause and consider well a step which may result in rendering 
less efficient, less democratic, less responsive, this great body 
of the people's representatives. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, there are two propositions 
on which we are all agreed, We do not favor too large a House. 
All agree to that. We do not favor too large constituencies. 
On that too, we are agreed. 

There is a golden mean. What must fix that mean? Why 
the common sense of the men who deal with the problem, which 
I may say, is incapable of anything like a mathematical fixa- 
tion. Gentlemen on one side ask with an air of finality: How 
large a House do you favor? In reply, we may ask: How small 
a House would you have? It is impossible for these questions 
to be answered with anything like precision. Neither the abso- 
lute maximum, nor minimum, can be prescribed with any sense 
of satisfaction. The only answer that can be given is that the 
bodies which are charged with the solution of this problem 
must work out that solution in the exercise of that common 
sense which is such a prime attribute of the American char- 
acter. 

Some gentlemen who have argued the pending proposition 
seem to think that other gentlemen who favor an increase in 
the membership of the House can not take a large view of the 
situation. I have sought to take the large view, and such con- 
sideration as I have been able to give to the question suggests 
an increase in our membership, as a necessary and inevitable 
incident of our growth. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Perrer] says that no argu- 
ment has been advanced in favor of a larger House. May I 
ask him what argument has been advanced in favor of a smaller 
House of so sound and logical a character as to drive us to the 
conclusion that a smaller House is a thing to be desired in the 
interests of good government? I might ask my friend who 
advocates the retention of the membership of the House at 
433, what magic is there in that particular number, and how it 
is, and by what process have the gentlemen who hold that view 
arrived at the conclusion that for all time to come, without 
reference to the development of our country, and the increase 
of its population, the number of the popular branch should be 
irrevocably fixed at 4332 i 

Mr. Chairman, if there was any force in the argument for a 
small membership, then in the past, the gentlemen who insisted 
that our membership should be 233, were manifestly right. All 
the weight of the argument was with them, and to-day the limit 
of membership for this body should be 233, that being the num- 
ber fixed upon by our predecessors upon the theory that the 
cause of good legislation would be promoted by a legislative 
body of that particular size. 

I wish to say that in my own experience, and I think I may 
add, in the experience of other Members of this body, it has 
not been observed that the smaller body is to be relied upon for 
economy, good legislation, and superiority of legislative wisdom. 
was a member for a long time of the lower branch of the 
general assembly of my State, and in a position to compare 
its work with that of the senate which was a much smaller 
body. The work of the house of delegates did not suffer in the 
comparison. 

On the contrary, we all know that in the several States the 
particular branch which has at all times stood in the way of 
progress, reform, and a really popular government, has been 
the senate. Some gentlemen have asserted that there is a 
sentiment to-day in the country that we should not increase our 
membership. I agree that such a sentiment measurably exists. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Tes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Has it not been true always that the small 
body in all legislative bodies has been the body that stood in 
the way of progress and reform? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, that was the precise state- 
ment that I made. I said that in my observation, and experi- 
ence, and I believe in the observation, and experience of every 
Member of this body, it has always been the smaller body that 
has blocked the way of progress and reform. Is there a Mem- 


ber of this House who is willing to assert that the body at the 
other end of the Capitol has been in the forefront of progress, 
of wise and wholesome legislation, of reform and economy, in 
comparison with the attitude of this body? 

As I was in the act of saying, some Members claim that there 
is a sentiment in the country that we should not increase the 
membership of this House. -I do not deny it. There has always 
been that reactionary sentiment on the part of a proportion 
of the public, who fancy that by reducing the size of your rep- 
resentative body, you will enlarge the aggregate of wisdom in 
that body. 

Mr. COOPER. Does not the gentleman think that the man- 
ner of electing Senators, their tenure of office, the fact that 
Members of the Senate are elected for six years and by State 
legislatures, that only one-third of the body goes out each two. 
years, that all of these make the Senate much more conserya- 
tive and much more indifferent to public opinion than is the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It is more than conservative, it is often 
reactionary in its attitude to public progress. [Applause on 
Democratie side]. : 

Mr. COOPER. But suppose Senators of the United States 
were elected for two years only, to go out each two years, and 
by a direct vote of the people, then would not the Senate be 
more efficient and responsive to public opinion? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes, more responsive I will admit but merely 
by reason of its being a smaller body, it would not be more effi- 
cient than a Jarger one. I say that the statement that the 
smaller body is productive of better results, is contrary to the 
observation of every man who has watched the practical course 
of legislation. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No, I have not the time. Of course I 
mean no discourtesy to my friend in declining to yield further, 
but my time is too limited to admit of interruptions. I was 
proceeding to say that we ought to keep prominently before us 
the fact, that as we enlarge our constituencies, we make it more 
and more impossible for the individual Representative to come 
into that personal relationship with his constituents, which is 
necessary to enable him to be a truly popular and effective 
Representative. 

What was the size of the constituencies of our forefathers, 
who are so often cited as paragons of wisdom, exemplars of 
statesmanship, to their degenerate descendants of these latter 
days? Many of them represented constituencies containing not 
over thirty, or forty thousand people. Perchance that was the 
reason why those gentlemen were able to render more efficient 
legislative service, if such was the case, than the Representatiye 
of to-day is able to afford. 

They were relieved from those demands upon their time 
which are imposed upon a Member who represents one of our 
great modern constituencies. Those gentlemen, therefore, were 
truly popular Representatives in the popular branch of this 
Government. 

We acclaim ourselves as an exemplar of popular government, 
and denominate this the popular branch of our Government. 
Contrast for a moment the size of the constituencies that we 
represent, with that of the constituencies represented by the 
Members of the popular branch of the Parliaments of the great 
countries of Europe. In Great Britain, a Member of Parlia- 
ment represents a population of something like 60,000. In the 
other great countries he represents a constituency of much less 
than that number. Yet we claim that we are the most truly 
representative popular government in the world, when one 
Member of our House, not infrequently represents five times as 
many people as are represented by a Member of the British 
Parliament. As if that disparity was not sufficient, it is now 
proposed to increase it, by limiting the size of this body to 433 
Members, without regard to the increase of our population in 
the coming centuries. 

It is asserted that if we increase our constituencies, and de- 
crease our membership, the work of this House will become 
more efficient. I deny, Mr. Chairman, that such a result will 
follow that action. A word in regard to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. That is a futile amendment, it- 
is an unnecessary amendment, it is an impotent amendment, it 
is an arrogant amendment, because we undertake to say to the 
future Congresses, that we have determined forever what shall 
be the limit of the size of this body, and that they shall not 
deal with their problems in their own way, as we are dealing 
with present problems in our way. 

The The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
to yield me one minute more. 
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Mr. HOUSTON. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It is said that this amendment would be 
a check upon the future Congress in that it would be neces- 
sary for that Congress to repeal the present act, before it en- 
larged the membership of the House. It would not be neces- 
sary, Mr. Chairman, for that body to formally repeal the act. 

The mere enactment of an apportionment bill giving a larger 
apportionment would itself, by implication be a sufficient and 
efficient repeal of the limiting act. So that as a restriction 
upon a future Congress the proposed amendment is as futile 
as it is unnecessary. Such an attempt to control the future 
body is an assumption on our part of superior wisdom. ‘The 
intimation of superiority of capacity conveyed in this effort to 
forestall and limit, the action of a future Congress would be 
resented by that body, just as we would resent to-day, the 
effort of some Congress prior to the Civil War to say to us that 
we should not increase the membership of this body beyond 
233, or 333, or any other limit, that in their wisdom they 
wrought out as the appropriate one for all time to come. i 

Mr. Chairman, I am in fayor of this bill without amendments. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know how 
much time remains to this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOUSTON. And how much has the other side? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The other side has 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to ask the Chair when this de- 
bate began? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
quarter past 12. 

Mr. AUSTIN. 
past 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair will state to the gentle- 
man that a little time is lost as we go along in debate in yield- 
ing. We have just lost a minute. To whom does the gentle- 
man yield? : 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire at this point to ask 
leave that all Members who have spoken on this matter be al- 
lowed to extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that can not be 
done in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT]. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I should like to see this 
bill pass in a shape which would guarantee to us a smaller 
House of Representatives. I would be satisfied with the num- 
ber we now have in order to insure more effective business here. 
I may add that surely this is an unselfish proposition on my 
part, for the reason that my own State would be hit harder than 
any other State in the Union. The States which would lose 
membership at all would lose but 1 Member if we had 391, 
while Missouri would lose 2, but I would still favor the propo- 
sition in question in order to be sure of a change in the ap- 
portionment in my State, which we are not quite certain of, 
if the number of 16 Representatives from Missouri remains the 
same. I have the honor of representing a district with a popu- 
lation of 467,000 people; in other words, more than two—in 
fact, two and a half—congressional districts. That is the result 
of the action of the legislature controlled by the party which 
is now in power in this House. They crowded all the Repub- 
licans whom they could find in and about St. Louis into one 
congressional district, so that at the last election my majority 
reached the enormous total of over 25,000. Now, I am willing 
to give up about 20,000 of that for the purpose of insuring the 
election of more Representatives from that State [applause on 
the Republican side], and also for the purpose of preventing 
in the future the disfranchisement to which the people of my 
State are now subjected under Democratic rule in that State. 
Over 200,000 of the people, Mr. Chairman, are practically dis- 
franchised in my district. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
by their being disfranchised? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Because it takes more than twice the 
number of people to elect a Representative in my district than 
it does in the district represented by the gentleman. 

Mr, RUCKER of Missouri. Does not the gentleman represent 
them? Are you not representing them pretty well? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I am not so immodest as to admit that 
proposition. I would like to have a colleague here to help me 
represent them. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman allow a suggestion? The 
suggestion the gentleman from Missouri just made to his col- 
league answers the argument in favor of this bill. He said: 


Does not th^ eentleman represent just as many as two representing 
the same district? 


The Chair thinks that debate began at a 


Then the four hours will be up at a quarter 


What does the gentleman mean 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I did not say that. 
man is putting that in my mouth. 

Mr. JAMES. He denies it. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that the 
words “by the legislature thereof,’ in line 17, on page 4, of 
this bill, may be stricken out. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I can not yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Just one question. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I can not yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is proper 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] is out order, as the gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Then I will sit down if he declines to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman will be seated, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOoTp TJ will proceed. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT, Mr. Chairman, when the last apportion- 
ment bill was passed, as has been pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, there was no such thing in the United States 
as an initiative or a referendum. But since that time a large 
number of States have adopted that method of legislating, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Would not the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
CRUMPACKER] yield me a minute, so that I may ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Not for that purpose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman from ‘Tennessee [ Mr. 
Houston] yield for a minute? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I can not do so. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 11 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee to one point which it seems to me has not 
been very much emphasized in this debate, and that is the con- 
current action of the Census Committee of the last and the 
present Congress on this question. The committee in the last 
House had exhaustive hearings and thoroughly considered this 
question, and reported unanimously in favor of increasing the 
membership to 433. At that time the Republicans controlled 
the House. Now the Democrats control it, and a new com- 
mittee has given thorough consideration to the question; and 
remember that this committee is composed almost entirely of 
new Members. I believe there are only three or four Members 
of the present Committee on the Census who were members of 
it at the last session. 

And yet this comparatively new committee, and many of 
them new Members of Congress, hus again brought in a bill 
with a unanimous report recommending that the membership 
of the House be increased to 433. In my judgment that is a 
very material question to be considered in passing upon this 
bill, and so strongly persuasive that only the very strongest 
reasons should be permitted to set it aside—certainly stronger 
reasons than have been offered thus far in this debate. In my 
experience as a Member of this House, and particularly in the 
early days of my service here, when I was in some doubt, as I 
oceasionally was, as to whether I should support a bill reported 
favorably by the committee, I frequently received the fatherly 
admonition of the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon], the ex-Speaker, and the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. DALZELL], and other leaders on this side of the House 
that I ought to stand by the committee, and that it was the 
safest course to follow. And I became so accustomed to re- 
ceiving and taking that sort of advice that I formed the habit 
of doing so, and it has become so firmly fixed as a rule of con- 
duct with me that I am loath to depart from it. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Why does not the gentleman 
stand by the caucus? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Why did you not have a caucus this time 
as you had before? You forced a caucus then; why did you 
not try it again? 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Because you would not 
stand for it. There was no use in calling a caucus. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
LANGLEY] yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. MICHAEL 
E. DRISCOLL] ? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not mind yielding if the gentleman will 
make his question intelligible and material to the issue and 
loud enough so that I can hear it above the confusion in the 
vicinity of the gentleman’s desk. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I ask you why you did not 
stand by the caucus? Do you not understand that? 

- Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to the gentleman, as I have said 
before in this House in answer to the same question, that I did 
not think you gentlemen should have called a caucus upon such 
a question as that, thus seeking to bind some of us to yote 


The gentle- 
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against our views and our pledges. And when you proceeded 
to consider that question I saw the Republican caucus was 
seeking to bind me upon a proposition that I fully understood 
and proposed to exercise my own judgment upon, and with re- 
gard to which I was already committed, and so I withdrew 
from the caucus. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. The gentleman is bragging 
about his regularity in standing by the committee, and it seems 
to me he should stand by the caucus. 

Mr. LANGLEY. ‘The gentleman should not take my time on 
an incidental matter like that. But I will say to the gentleman 
that our committee had already agreed upon a unanimous re- 
port before the caucus was called. You permitted us to have 
extensive hearings and to present a unanimous report to this 
House recommending an increase to 433, and then you sought 
to reverse our action and to make us stultify ourselves, and I 
for one did not propose to be put in such an attitude, by a 
party caxcus, and I would do the same thing again under the 
sale circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not a fact that the caucus bolted the 
action of the Committee on the Census, which brought in a 
unanimous report? [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is unquestionably true, as my friend 
from Tennessee says. They were the bolters, and I refused to 
follow their example. 

Now, reference has been made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] and by others in this debate 
to the fact that Congress in adopting preceding apportionment 
laws has increased every time, except one, the membership of 
the House so as to prevent any State from losing, and the 
statement has usually been made in criticism of the proposition 
to again increase the number, It is true that the membership 
of the House has been increased almost every time, and with 
the result stated, but I call attention to the fact that in each 
instance it was merely keeping step with the increase of popu- 
lation in the United States and with the growth of the country 
generally. As a matter of fact, this bill, although it increases 
the membership of the House by 42, leaves it so that each 
Member will represent about 18,000 or 20,000 more people than 
they now represent. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] says that the 
argument as to the larger number of Representatives in pro- 
pertion to the population that they have in the most popular 
branch of the legislature of other countries is not pertinent to 
the issue, because conditions are entirely different in this coun- 
try and we can not follow their plan of representation. No 
one hus contended that we ought to do so literally, but while I 
dislike to take Issue with the gentleman, whose age, experience, 
and ability so greatly overshadow mine, I insist that it is legiti- 
mate argument to call attention to the systems in other coun- 
tries in discussing this bill and that the experience of these 
countries is worthy of our consideration. The unit of repre- 
sentation in this House is greater than it is in any other coun- 
try in the world. The German Reichstag comes nearer to our 
ratio than does any other country, and yet each of us represents 
now about 38.000 more than does a member of the German body; 
and in Great Britain the representation in Parliament is very 
nearly twice the membership of this House, and yet the popu— 
lation represented is less than half of ours. I could give other 
instances where the difference is equally as pronounced. Con- 
ditions in many respects are different, it is true, but it is cer- 
tainly material to this discussion to show that a much smaller 
unit of representation has worked satisfactorily in these other 
countries, 

The argument that has been made here, that gentlemen can 
not get a fair hearing upon this floor because of the size of the 
House, has already been sutliciently answered. It is not due so 
much to the size of the House, as has been exhibited here to-day, 
as it is to the noise that a few Members make, and oftentimes it 
is because of interruptions such as I have just had here, when 
gentlemen not entitled to the floor have, in attempting to make 
themselves heard, prevented the Speaker from being heard. 
|Laughter.] My observation has been during the time I have 
served here that there is no difficulty about a gentleman getting 
a hearing if he has anything worth saying that the House cares 
to listen to. [Laughter.] In my own experience I have never 
had any ditliculty [laughter] when I was saying anything the 
House wanted to hear. I have sometimes found, however—and 
so have most of you—that the House did not care to hear me. 
For example, the other day when I was undertaking to discuss 
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the question of protection to lumber my voice was drowned by 
cries of “Vote!” “Vote!” because the majority had already 
made up their minds to vote down my amendments to the Cana- 
dian reciprocity treaty, when I was seeking to protect lumber 
from Canadian competition, and therefore they did not give me 
a hearing, or at least only a very brief one. [Laughter.] I 
want to say, further, that so long as we have the impartial pre- 
siding officers that we have now and have had heretofore there 
is no difficulty about any Member getting a hearing in this 
House 3 he wants a hearing and undertakes in the proper way 
to get it. 

Certain gentlemen, and especially the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin [Mr. Netson] and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], have referred to the fact that perhaps some of us 
who are fayoring this Increase in the membership of the House 
are doing so because of some local or personal interest. If 
the gentlemen mean that a Member ought not to favor some- 
thing here because his State or his district wants him to do it, 
and further, if they mean by that that,they themselves will favor 
what the people in the country generally favor, or what some 
other section of the country favors, rather than something that 
is of local interest to their own constituents or to the people of 
their own States, then they have reached a plane of perfection 
to which but few Members of this House have attained. 
[Laughter and applause.] I do not mean to say that the gentle- 
man from California would vote for an increase in membership 
if it so happened that by reason of that increase his tenure of 
office in his present exalted position would be rendered more 
secure. [Laughter.] I do not mean to say that because he says 
that he would not. But, as a matter of curiosity, I would like 
to see a situation arise where his continuance as a Member of 
this House might be endangered by no increase just to see 
how he would vote. [Iaughter.] 

Mr. AUSTIN, I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that the gentleman from California [Mr. KNownanp] 
fayors a deliberative body, and we hope to see him elected as 
United States Senator from the State of California. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY, Well, we in Kentucky are so much concerned 
about the senatorship from that State just now that we do not 
bother our minds very much about the senatorship in California. 
[Laughter.] 

I am frank to say, gentlemen, that so far as I am personally 
concerned, one of the reasons why I am going to vote for the 
increase of membership in the House is that if the membership 
were left at 391, the State of Kentucky would lose one Repre- 
sentative in this body and one vote in the electoral college, and 
I do not wish to see that happen. And another reason is that 
the State of Virginia would lose one, and other Southern States 
would lose; and I am not in fayor of any legislation, appor- 
tionment or otherwise, that will reduce the representation of 
the great South in the Congress of the United States or in the 
electoral college. [Prolonged applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Just one more word, with the indulgence of 
the Chair. I want to say further that, barring the question of 
politics and the very undesirable views that they have on certain 
questions, I believe that no harm, and perhaps considerable 
good, would come to the country if we had here a few more of 
the broad-minded, big-hearted men like those which the South 
sends to the Congress of the United States, [Applanse.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Crum- 
PACKER] has exhausted bis time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Murray]. 


[Mr. MURRAY addressed the committee. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, in coming to close the debate 
upon this bill I desire to say I have listened attentively to the 
various arguments made here to-day against the passage of this 
bill, and they are practically threefold. The first argument made 
is that the House is large enough; the second one is that it is 
not a deliberative body, which is practically the first. The third 
one is that as a matter of reform, to save the people's money, we 
should hold the representation at what it now is. 

Our friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Nerson], always lucid in 
discussion, urged economy as u reason why the representa- 
tion should not be increased, and he pointed to our side and 
said, “You saved $180,000 by cutting off useless jobs.” That 
is true. That is real Democratic reform, cutting off our serv- 
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ants; but we are not going to start a reform by cutting off 
the servants of the American people in this body. [Applause.] 
When it comes to useless servants to ourselves, useless em- 
ployees, so far as we are concerned, we can save money to the 
people, but we are unwilling to depart from that Democratic 
teaching of a representative government lodged close to the peo- 
ple by pretending that we are going to reform by lessening the 
rights of the American people to representation upon this floor. 
[Applause.] - 

What is your argument about reform? Where does the 
Treasury get its most deadly blow? In the body most numer- 
ous? Ob, no. In the body fresh from the people? No; but 
where? In that body less numerous and farthest removed from 
the people. You say that we are not a deliberative body. Why, 
gentlemen, we passed every bill that even a Republican Presi- 
dent wanted in the last session of Congress, and another body 
to which the bills went was so deliberative that it never passed 
the bills and forced upon the country the expense of an extra 
session of Congress, in which we are now assembled. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The truth of it is, the larger the body of men the harder they 
are to control. Not by the Speaker, no; but by the system, by 
the trusts, and by the monopolies of the country. [Applause.] 
I believe that when you have a body large enough, that 
body in which the people are fairly and truly represented, 
you have got a body where greed can not place its corroding 
touch and fasten its iron chains of control. [Applause.] 

The idea of saying that a small body is wiser than a large 
body is an old doctrine upon which thrones have been built 
and monarchies sustained. It is the argument of the crown and 
the scepter. [Applause.] 

Mr, OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. I always yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania with pleasure. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman if he is 
not now trying pretty hard to get into a body with a much 
smaller representation? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. That is true; but that only shows that my ad- 
vocacy of this measure is impartial and unselfish. [Applause.] 
It shows that I am discussing it from a patriotic and an Amer- 
ican standpoint. Now let us see. Where in your State legis- 
latures do the powers that thwart the will of the people take 
their stand? In the body that is most numerous in member- 
ship? No. Why? Because it is harder to handle. Where do 
they go? They go to the least numerous branch and there they 
take their stand. Where do men that want to get great ap- 
propriations of money go? They go to the least numerous branch 
of the legislature, and there they make their stand, not only to 
filch the Treasury but to get laws placed upon the statute book 
that they want and to oppose laws in favor of the people. 

My friend from Dlinois [Mr. Cannon] suggested that if you 

nlarge the number of this body you decrease the independence 

of the Member. That may be true, and I pray to God it is, 
but it increases the independence of the American people to 
make themselves felt and to make themselyes heard. [Ap- 
plause.] ~ 

Now, the argument that this body is too large, upon the 
basis that a man can not be heard and that he can not get 
attention, is an assault upon your good order. How can that 
be remedied? How many Members of Congress haye gone over 
the country and, if you wanted to speak and did not have a 
larger crowd than you have here, felt mad about it? How 
many of you have spoken to fiye and ten thousand and prided 
yourself upon it, and yet you come here and say you can not 
be heard by 391 men—men filtered from the 90,000,000 of the 
American people, men of intelligence, men of honor, and men of 
good order. Yet you indict yourselves by saying that you can 
not be heard here upon this floor. I will tell you a remedy for 
that. Let a rule be made in this House that no Member 
shall speak to another one upon the floor, That will stop it. 
Tet a rule be made giving the Speaker the right when a Mem- 
ber is guilty of such discourtesy to his fellows to call him by 
name and put his name in the Recorp, and you will have good 
order here; but because you have lax rules, because you do not 
enforce the rules you have, you urge that as a reason why the 
American people should be denied the right to representation 
to which they are justly and fairly and honestly entitled. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Why, Mr. Chairman, so far as the expenses of this Govern- 
inent are concerned, in my judgment, if the other end of this 

‘apitol were represented by a body of like numbers with this 
one, fresh from the people, the result would be that you would 
fave more than Aldrich said ought to be saved per year— 
500,000,000 of the people's money. I tell you that when you 
announce the doctrine that in order to get deliberation you are 
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going to deny the people representation, you announce a doc- 
trine that is un-American. We have had too much deliberation 
in certain legislative branches of this Government. What the 
American people demand is proper deliberation and action upon 
the measures they want written into the laws. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] stated that he was in favor of an 
amendment limiting the number of Members of Congress, that 
10 years from now the number should not be greater than 433. 
I think we are wise, but E do not think we are quite wise 
enough to legislate for a decade that has not come. You may 
claim that you are exceeding wise, but let those men 10 years 
ahead of you, with the development of our great resources, 
with the development of our great country, with the increase of 
our inhabitants, with the myriad of problems which will con- 
front them in the decade of the future, let them go unhampered, 
unmanacled, unshackled, aye, even unadvised by a Congress 
that has been dead for 10 long years. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate is exhausted. 
The Clerk will report the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That after the 3d day of March, 1913, the 1 
of Representatives shall be . of 433 Members, to be 9 


nmong the several States as follows: 

Alabama, 10. Nebraska, G. 
Arkansas, 7. * Nevada, 1. 
California, 11. New Hampshire, 2 
Colorado, 4. New Jersey, 12. 
Connecticut, 5. New York, 43. 
Delaware, 1. North Carolina, 10. 
Florida, 4. North Dakota, 3. 
Georgia, 12. Ohio, 22. 

Idaho, 2. Oklahoma, 8. 
Mlinois, 27. Oregon, 3. 
Indiana, 13. Pennsylvania, 36. 
Towa, 11. Rhode Island. 3. 
Kansas, 8. South Carolina, 7. 
Kentucky, 11. South Dakota, 3. 
Loulsiana, 8. ‘Tennessee, 10. 
Maine, 4. Texns, 18. 
Maryland, 6. Utah, 2. 
Massachusetts, 16. Vermont, 2 


Virginia, 10. 
Washington, 5 


Michigan, 13. 
Minnesota, 10. 


M ississippi, 8. West Virginia, 6. 
Missouri, 16. Wisconsin, 11. 
Montana, 2. Wyoming, 1. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out all of section 1 after the enacting clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“That after the 3d day of March, 1913, the House of Representatives 
shall be composed of 301 Members, to be apportioned among the several 
States as follows: 


“Alnbama, 9. 
“Arkansas, 7. 
“California, 10. 
“ Colorado, 3. 
“ Connecticut, 5. 
“ Delaware, 1. 


“ Nebraska, 5. 
“Nevada, 1. 

“New Hampshire, 2. 
“New Jersey, 11. 
New York, 39. 
„North Carolina, 9. 


„Florida, 3. „North Dakota, 2. 
“ Georgia. 11. “Ohio, 2 

„Idaho, 1. “Oklahoma, 7 
“Tilmois, 24. “Oregon, 3. 
“Indiana, 12. “Pennsylvania, 33. 
“Towa, 10. “ Rhode Island, 2. 


“ South Carolina, 7. 


“ Kansas, T. 
“South Dakota, 2. 


„Kentucky. 10. 
“Touisiana, T. 
“Maine, 3. 
“Maryland, 6. 
“ Massachusetts, 14. 
“ Michigan, 12. 
„Minnesota, 9. 
a 9 8. 

+ 14. 


H Vermont, 2. 
“Virginia, 9. 

-t Washington, 5. 
“West Virginia, 5. 
“ Missour „Wisconsin, 10. 

“ Montana, 2. “Wyoming, 1.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, this simply provides for the 
retention of the present membership of the House. We have 
discussed that question pro and con so fully that I do not wish 
to consume any further time, I trust the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment brings 
the real issue before the House as to the apportionment of the 
representation for the next 10 years. I do not desire to make 
a lengthy argument on this question. The case has been fully 
presented to the House. There are two sides to it. One is the 
side as to whether the smaller legislative body can pass legisla- 
tion better considered and act with more deliberation and wis- 
dom than a larger number of Representatives. The other is 
the question of economy. Now, I say that if all other things 
are equal, of course the question of economy is one that the 
House should carefully consider, and undoubtedly decide the 
case on the question of economy, but I do not think that that 
is a material issue here. ‘The real issue is as to whether or not 
as this great country of ours expands in population this House 
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shall go on progressing along the lines of the expansion of popu- 
lation in the country, or whether we shall have a fixed unit, 
limiting the membership of this House and enlarging our con- 
stituencies. We all know that there is a very materially in- 
creasing sentiment in the United States that is moving away 
from the idea of a strictly representative Government toward a 
form of democracy in the way of an initiative and referendum 
in several of the States. Now, why does that sentiment grow; 
what is the cause of it? It has not arisen without a cause. 
Ihe growth of that sentiment has arisen from the fact that the 
people of the United States do not believe that their present 
representative bodies are sufliciently responsive to the will of 
the people of the United States. Can there be any other rea- 
son? Now, in the face of that growing sentiment in the 
country, that growing demand for a more representative body, 
you propose to say that you will call a halt as the country 
grows, lessen the representation, and increase the size of the 
constituency that every man on this floor represents and remove 
the Member of Congress further and further away from the 
rank and file of the people whose will he is supposed to enact 
into law. I believe that if we intend to continue the repre- 
sentatlye form of government of this country this popular 
branch of the Congress of the United States must have a con- 
stituency sufficiently small to enable a Representative of the 
people to know the people whom he represents. [Applause.] 
You know as well as I that to-day, even with the present basis 
of representation, it is difficult for a Member of Congress to 
even know the men who are locally prominent in his district 
much less know all the people of his district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
strike out the Jast word. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
has well said there are two sides to this question. I think, how- 
ever, he does not state them correctly, and that the real ques- 
tion here, as far as this particular motion is concerned, is 
whether the House of Representatives can come nearer to per- 
forming its constitutional functions if its membership is fixed 
at 891 than though it were fixed at 433. There is no doubt, 
Mr. Chairman, but what we can go to an extreme in either di- 
rection. We ought to be representative of the entire people of 
the country, and no man will deny but what we can increase 
the size of this body to such an extent that we lose all-delibera- 
tion and make it absolutely necessary that we should surrender 
our individual prerogatives and rights and the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the body and of the country to some smaller govern- 
ing body. Is there a man here now who does not really feel 
that we are already too large to perform the duties that are 
given to us in the House of Representatives properly and fairly 
to all the people? I have heard men ever since I have been a 
Member of this body complain of the fact that the House of 
Representatives had surrendered its constitutional rights and 
its constitutional prerogatives. The larger you make the body 
when you have exceeded a certain limit—and I believe we have 
passed it now—the more necessary and imperative is it that 
some body, caucus, committee, Speaker, or some one, or some 
select body of men, should mark out the course that we must 
take. We know that right now, on account of the size of the 
House of Representatives, we are unable here—where indi- 
vidual Members should have the right to be heard and offer 
amendments and discuss important questions—to give suffi- 
cient attention, so that we can turn out of this body well- 
framed, well-considered, and well-defined legislation in which 
the entire country is interested. I want to say, if we could 
eliminate from this discussion the one fact that somebody 
is afraid his State will lose in representation in this body, 
there would be no doubt that instead of keeping the num- 
ber at 301 we would cut it down to a less number. After all, 
that is a bogy man—this loss of representation. It will be 
based upon the population of the different States, and there will 
be in reality no loss. It is just the same in a State like mine, 
for instance, where if it remains at 391 we would lose one, and 
if we increase membership to 443 we have no change, that we 
should retain what we have and allow other States to be in- 
creased, as it is to allow the other States to remain as they are 
and decrease ours. I do not believe, if we could get every man 
here to vote as he really feels and not as he fears, that there 
would be any doubt but what the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin would prevail here by a unanimous vote. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr, Chairman, I desire to say a few words 
on this amendment. I am opposed to increasing the size of 


this House. Every Member of the Sixty-first Congress sat day 
after day and night after night, and every Member who serves 
during the Sixty-second Congress will spend day after day and 
night after night in this Hall doing—what? Deliberating? No. 
Legislating? No. They will be waiting until the Sergeant at 
Arms can secure and bring in the attendance of a quorum. 

It is true that the British House of Commons has 670 mem- 
bers, It is also true that 40 constitute a quorum to do business; 
but it is still further true that when the point of no quorum 
is made and there are less than 40 there, they simply lay aside 
the bill under discussion and take up another one and go right 
on with their business. Here we must stop all business until 
we can get in a majority of the entire membership, as required 
by the Constitution, 

Now, it was a very interesting speech which the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] made, in which he discussed Ger- 
many’s parliamentary body. I was sorry that time cut him off. 
I think he was going to propose that we do here as they do 
there—divide the body into sections, let each section consider 
a bill separately, and then the delegates from the sections come 
in and sit together and pass or defeat a bill. Before you can 
divide this body into sections, or before you can legislate by 
delegates from sections in that way, you will have to change 
the Constitution of the United States, which requires the pres- 
ence of a majority of all the Members elected to this body in 
order to do business, 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. OLMSTED, I will. 

Mr. LEWIS. The gentleman wholly misapprehended me. 
After the deliberative divisions have concluded considering the 
measures they go to the calendar for such consideration as 
they receive from the committees of this House. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Very well; that is just the same thing. We 
send bills to the committees and they consider them and bring 
them in here, but the difference is that we have to have a 
quorum, We would have to have 217 Members present under 
this new bill. The larger the body the greater the difficulty in 
getting a quorum, 

Now, I have heard a gentleman, a very distinguished Mem- 
ber, who recently sat upon that side of the House, say that he 
hoped the time would come when every Representative of a 
free people in this the greatest deliberative body on earth 
could rise in his place without asking permission of anybody, 
eall up a bill in which his people are interested, and put it 
upon its passage for disposition by this great body. I have sat 
here and figured it ont. There were more than 40,000 bills 
and resolutions introduced in the last House. If you allowed 
every Member a minute of free speech on every one of those 
bills, it would take 88 years to consider them, The more Mem- 
bers you have the more bills you will have, and as all have or 
are entitled to have an equal opportunity to speak, the more 
time will there be required for discussion on this floor. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Otmstep] yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will. 

Mr. MURRAY. May I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether or not, in his opinion, the matter of the number of 
bills might not well be regulated by making a limit as to the 
introduction of bills, as in many of our State legislatures— 
Massachusetts, for instance? : 

Mr. OLMSTED. ‘Then you have a restriction of the rights of 
1 of the people, about which we hear so 
much. 

Mr. MURRAY. But, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. OLMSTED. I can not yield unless I get further time. 

There is a gentleman sitting at that desk now, an employee, 
a faithful employee, of this House, who came here when there 
were 233 Members and has been here ever since. Now, we are 
proposing to increase the membership to 433. The larger the 
membership the less of opportunity for discussion, the less the 
freedom of deliberation, the less the wisdom of the legislation 
which will be passed here. The larger the membership the 
fewer the Members that will control and direct the legislation 
in this body. That is the experience everywhere. It is the 
experience of every large legislative body anywhere on earth. 

Mr. Chairman, this body has wider and freer powers of legis- 
lation than any other comparable parliamentary body on earth, 
In every one of the foreign Governments to which reference has 
been made legislation is controlled by the Crown. You could 
not in England introduce a public measure without the consent 
of the Crown. You could not in the Netherlands, for instance, 
do so. I was looking that up a little while ago. Your bill 
would be referred to the Crown before you could even introduce 
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it in the House. You could not introduce all the private bills 
over there that come in here. The subjects of legislation are 
limited, and the powers of the menibers over legislation are lim- 
ited. In the interest of free speech, free discussion, delibera- 
tion, and wisdom in legislation, I hope—but I know my hope 
will not come to fruition—that this amendment will prevail. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

This body, in its representative capacity, by a certain practice 
that las prevailed here for some years, has surrendered a part 
of its constitutional right and the constitutional rights of the 
people. It has been the habit and practice to hold caucuses of 
certain factions of this House—that is, the political parties, 
and by a majority of those in the dominating political machine 
to hold caucuses to determine the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and you have in this session, and have had in the 
session before, the example of the lack of representation of very 
many districts throughout these United States by that very 
conduct. 

We have now caucuses held by the majority of this House 
for the purpose of determining, by a majority of the Democratic 
Members of the House, what the legislation of this entire House 
of Representatives shall be; and I say that that is in violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] Nay, more, it is in yiolation of the letter of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I do not condenm the gentlemen on that side of the House 
any more than I would those on this side of the House for that 
same sort of practice. But I say now, while you are discussing 
the deliberative advantages of this body, that the larger you 
make it, the less it is representative. And that is shown by 
the very fact that you are putting through bills here now at this 
session, and there were bills put through in the last session, 
simply by a majority of a lesser body than the entire House 
of Representatives, and whenever you do that, you depart from 
the privilege of the people being represented by their respective 
districts. 

There is only one way here by which you can determine the 
will of the people in general, and that is to have the member- 
ship of this House enjoy a representation upon this floor indi- 
vidually. I recognize that it is necessary, of course, to have 
political parties, and necessary to have deliberations of those 
parties at times by themselves in the nature of conferences. 
But whenever you undertake to tie down the membership by a 
lesser body than the entire body of this House you depart from 
the advantages of the people being represented in Congress. 
Not only that, you violate both the spirit and the letter of the 
Constitution. 

The people are beginning to realize how the caucuses of the 
political factions are depriving them of their just representa- 
tion in this House and in other official bodies. The caucus is 
simply the system of faction legislation instead of legislation 
by the Representatives of the people in common. Very many of 
the Members of this Congress, and also Members of the last 
Congress, haye told me time and time again that they would 
not have voted the way they did on certain acts of Congress 
except for the fact that they had been bound by the act of a 
caucus which they had attended. By that statement they ad- 
mitted that they violated their oaths of office; by that state- 
ment they admitted that they became traitors to their constit- 
ueneles and to their country; by committing that act they opened 
the way for special interests to get a foothold in this House 
and to get control of it as they have on many previous occa- 
sions. ‘This caucus domination that makes a minority of the 
Members of the House its master will not long last, for the 
people of to-day are intelligent enough to see that it is the real 
cause of factional legislation and the giving of special privi- 
leges. I would no more attend a private caucus—and no caucus 
is anything more than private, for there is no legal authority 
for a caucus of a faction of our membership—I repeat that I 
would no more attend a private or a party caucus of a 
faction of our membership to betray the people who sent me 
here to represent them on the floor of the House than I would 
join an enemy hostile to the country. Now, some who want to 
be political bosses have said that on account of the present size 
of the House caucus domination is necessary. If that is true, 
it will be still more dominated if it is still further increased, 
and by so doing the people will be less represented than they are 
now. So the larger you make this body the less representative 
it becomes. When I hear gentlemen speak of the fact that the 
increased membership will give additional representation I can 
not agree with that statement. Therefore I shall vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. [Ap- 
plause and cries of Vote! “] 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that we close debate 
on this section and all amendments to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments to it be 
closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered withdrawn, and the vote will be taken 
upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. NELSON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. NELSON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 91, noes 134. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That if the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico shall 
become States in the Union before the apportionment of Representa- 
tives under the next decennial census they shall have one Representa- 
tive cach, and it one of such Territories shall so become a State. such 
State shall have one Representative, which Representative or Repre- 
sentatives shall be in addition to the number, 433, as provided in 


section 1 of this act, and all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this section are to that extent hereby repealed. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 4, after line 2, 
following: 

“That as soon as the Fourteenth and each subsequent decennial 
census of the population of the several Stntes, as required by the 
Constitution, shall have been completed and returned to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
said department to ascertain the aggregate population of all the States 
and of each State separately, excluding Indians not taxed; which ag- 
gregate population he shall divide by the number 430, and the product 
of such division, excluding any fraction of a unit that may happen to 
remain, shall be the ratio of apportionment of Representatives among 
the several States under such census; and the Secretary of said de- 
partment shall then proceed to divide the total representative popula- 
tion of each State by the ratio as determined, and cach State shall be 
assigned one Representative for each full ratio of population therein 
and an additional Representative for any fraction equal to or greater 
than a moiety of such ratio, but in no case shall a Representative be 
assigned for a fraction less than a moiety of such ratio; and cach 
State shall have at least one Representative; and the aggregate number 
of Representatives so assigned to the States shall constitute the total 
membership of the House of Representatives under such census; nnd as 
soon as practicable after the Secretary of said department shall have 
ascertained the number of Representatives to which cach State is enti- 
tled under any decennial census, in the manner herein provide. he 
shall make out and transmit to the House of Representatives a certif- 
ente of the number of Representatives so apportioned to cach State, and 
he shall likewise make out and transmit without delay to the executive 
of ooh Hed a certificate of the number of Representatives apportioned 
to su atc.” 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, before beginning my argu- 
ment I would like to ask unanimous consent to speak for 10 
minutes. I shall probably not use that much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] asks unanimous consent to speak for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
have offered is in form the same as the law passed in 1850, und 
the same as the provision that was carried in the bill of last 
year, and the same as the amendment referred to to-day as the 
Crumpacker amendment. Its purpose is to provide a method, 
in the absence of future legislation, for determining the number 
of the membership of the House in each succeeding Congress. 

Before I come to the amendment itself, I may be pardoned 
for just a word or two on the major proposition of the size of 
this body. In my humble judgment you do not necessarily 
make a body responsive to the people by increasing its size, nor 
do you necessarily make it responsive by decreasing its size. 
Only long experience and the evolution of legislative history 
can determine what is the proper size for the popular branch 
of the Government, 

I am not one of those who believe that you are now going to 
make this body responsive to the people in any greater degree 
than it now is by increasing its Members. What makes Repre- 
sentatives responsive to their constituency is not the number of 
them, but their accountability to that constituency. [Applnruse.! 
The very fact that Members of this House nre required every 
two years to give an account of their stewardship is what makes 
us responsive to the people of America and not the fact that we 
constitute 891 Members instead of ninety-odd Members. [Ap- 
plause.] If the Senate of the United States be unresponsive, the 
thing that makes it so is not the fact that it is a small body, but 
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the fact that it is elected for a long term by an indirect method, 
and is not directly answerable to the people. 

Now, the practical proposition that we are confronted with 
here to-day is, What size will enable all views of all the peo- 
ple of the country to be here presented in the most orderly, 
eficient manner? Manifestly, if you have a very small num- 
ber, you will not have all views presented. Manifestly, if you 
haye a yery great number, by virtue of that very size you will 
not be able to have those views presented. An experience of 
eight years in this House has taught me that the danger is not 
in not having this bedy properly responsive to the people, but 
in having it and its machinery so cumbersome that it is im- 
possible to do the will of the people. [Applause.] 

It has been said, and well said, that when you increase num- 
bers you make it easier for a few men to contro]. A House of 
a thousand Members, with our constitutional provision in re- 
gard to a majority to constitute a quorum, would put into the 
hands of a limited number of men infinitely more power than 
is in the hands of any similar number now. 

What has been the history of legislation in this country? 
Instead of the Committee of the Whole considering matters, in- 
stead of the House considering matters involving the details of 
legislation, you have seen those details more and more deter- 
mined by the various committees of the House. You will hear, 
and you have heard, in conversation on the floor during the con- 
sideration of this bill, that we ought to follow the committee 
that has the matter in charge. What is the meaning of it? 
It means that we have a body so large that of necessity we have 
had to delegate to the committees the working out of the real 
details, and we have the power of veto or approval, but prac- 
tically none of amendment. 

Now, there is another fact that is apparent in this debate, 
and can not be ignored, and that fact is that the number 
arrived at and reported by the committee—the number 433— 
was arrived at by determining what number was necessary in 
order that no State might lose a Member. [Applause.] That 
is the fact, and no man can deny it. Other considerations may 
haye affected individual men; but if size is what they want, but 
if the arguments of men who say that the only way to repre- 
sent the people is to stand for a larger body are true, how do 
they reconcile themselves to the proposition that by this bill 
they have increased the number of people that each Member of 
the House is to represent? If we are to determine our re- 
sponsibility by the fewness of the number we represent, then 
we ought to reduce the number of inhabitants to be repre- 
sented by each Member of this House, and yet you have in- 
creased that number over what it has been heretofore, and that 
has happened every 10 years. 

Now, all of us are human; we are no better than those who 
went before or those who will come after. I have offered this 
amendment in the hope that we can provide a method whereby 
the weaknesses of Members and their State pride will not be 
called so much into play. 

Let no man misunderstand me. I listened to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] when he characterized 
this amendment both as arrogant, foolish, and impotent. In my 
judgment the characterization was not deserved. I realize, as 
he said, that it is not possible for this Congress to tie the hands 
of any other Congress. But that statement can be made as to 
any general law that we may pass that does not have in its 
terms a limitation for the life of this Congress. Of course, a 
subsequent Congress can repeal it. There is not a law of a gen- 
eral character that we pass that, so long as it remains on the 
statute book, is not both an advice and a limitation on a subse- 
quent Congress. It can be repealed, and when the wisdom of a 
subsequent Congress determines it will be repealed. So 10 years 
from now, if the experience of the American people and the 
honest judgment of Congress determine that the body provided 
is too small, this amendment will be swept away, and you will 
have an increase in membership, 

But this is what it will do. It will make the people pause; it 
will make it more diflicult to increase the membership of this 
House. [Applause.] It will remove from the action of the Mem- 
bers the present pressure that comes by virtue of the individual 
cases and conditions in particular States. Less than 15 minutes 
ago a colleague said to me, “I would be willing to yote to re- 
duce the representation of the House, but I am not willing to 
throw two of my colleagues into a fight as to who shall come 
here to Congress.” I am not criticizing him. If I had any feel- 
ing, it was one of admiration for the man that he should have 
that kindly friendship for his colleagues. And yet it is that 
kind of feeling that necessarily controls us and has controlled 
this Congress in fixing this number at 433. It is to get away 
from that that I haye offered this amendment. 


Let me suggest to yon another thing. The chief indictment 
of the American people brought against Members of Congress 
has not been that they represent too many people, but that they 
represent too few. [Applause] What the people of America 
are demanding are statesmen that can rise to the magnitude of 
the entire country and legislate for 90,000,000 of people and not 
Simply for one district. [Applause.] You are not going to 
make the people believe that you are any more their servant 
because you have decreased the boundary of your district or 
the number of your constituents. Much has been said about 
personal acquaintance. I represent a city of 230,000 people and 
a county outside with 60,000 people. The man does not live 
who can know all those people in a personal and individual way. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks that 
his time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But, Mr. Chairman, it does not follow be- 
cause you are unable to know the individual that therefore you 
are unable to represent the views of that constituency. I beg 
this House to stop and consider. Every man here knows that 
personal considerations have controlled us both in fixing the 
number and in our views on the subject. What now confronts 
us will confront a Congress 10 years from now unless we pro- 
vide some other way. The gentleman from Virginia said, Oh, 
you do not have to repeal this act; any act passed subsequent 
to it, inconsistent with it, would repeal it.“ That is true, but 
this is perhaps worthy of consideration. In the absence of a 
general rule for apportionment there comes an insistent and 
earnest demand for legislation every 10 years, and with that de- 
mand comes the exigency of particular localities and particular 
Members. But with a general rule that will take care of it, 
with people knowing in advance, they will realize that they 
must take their lot, whateyer it may be, 10 years from now, 
according to this plan, and there will not be the insistent de- 
mand for legislation. 

Believing this, I have offered this amendment. I have offered 
it because I want to see the House of Representatives a great 
deliberative body. I want to see it such a body that it will be 
able as a body to consider its business and not be relegated to 
the position of either approving or vetoing the work of its com- 
mittees. I hope that the amendment may prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHrrrey] has made a statement that has been re- 
peated several times on the floor of the House to-day to the 
effect, substantially, that if you increase the numbers of this 
body and make it larger you will make it easier to domi- 
nate and control. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand 
the reason or the philosophy of that statement. I can not see 
how this House, composed of 400 Members, will be more easily 
dominated and controlled than it would be if it were composed 
of 200. I do not understand that this body is more easily 
influenced and improperly controlled than another legislative 
body in this country not so large as this. 

I take it that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
is in favor of 433 Members, for, as I understand, he voted for 
that number in the last Congress, and, from what he says, he 
will vote for it again here. Yet he stands here and proposes 
to fix that number, or a less number, as the limit in the appor- 
tionment which shall be made 10 years hence. With what grace 
or consistency can he or any other man say that comes now 
advocating, as he must advocate by his vote, an increase of 
42 Members, that the Congress chosen 10 years hence shall not 
know better how to apportion Representatives than we. Why 
should we arrogate to ourselves a wisdom greater than our day 
and generation? Can we know better what ought to be done 
10 years hence than the Representatives of the people will 
who will be elected at that time? Can we know better what the 
wishes of those people will be? [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield at this time. 
I can not understand why it is that a larger body, one larger 
than this, can not transact business orderly. I haye seen it 
demonstrated to-day, and I have seen it demonstrated time and 
again before, as every Member on this floor has, that the best 
order, the most careful deliberation, the most careful considera- 
tion, has been given to measures when every seat in this House 
was full, when the questions involved and interests at stake 
were so great that the Members felt it was their duty to come 
here and attend to business and look after the interests of their 
people. It is then that we have the most orderly proceeding; it 
is then that you have been able to hear what has been said by 
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every man who spoke on the floor. Yet at other times, when 
there is scarcely a quorum present, in Committee of the Whole, 
when only 100 are required to constitute a quorum, we have had 
the greatest disorder, the greatest confusion, and it is most diffi- 
cult to consider a measure fairly and well. 

Mr. Chairman, I object as a matter of principle to this Con- 
gress attempting to do something to forestall the action of a 
Congress elected 10 years from now. We can not tell what the 
conditions will be then. We do wrong to attempt to do that. 
The futility of the action, the utter inability to do what we 
would attempt to do, proves it is unnecessary and useless. Fur- 
thermore, I believe as firmly as I believe anything that the 
framers. of the Constitution intended when they provided that 
Congress should apportion the Representatives among the States 
after each decennial census that the Congress, the people’s 
Representatives, should make this apportionment. They in- 
tended that those men, elected from the people, fresh from the 
people, fully aware of their wishes and knowing the then exist- 
ing conditions, should make the apportionment of Representa- 
tives, and to attempt to delegate it to another agency or to any 
other power is an evasion in spirit at least of the Constitution. 
[Applause.] 


IMr. SMALL addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SAUNDERS, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention 
of the House to a distinction to which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has not adverted. It is perfectly true that the ordinary 
legislative act of one Congress is as susceptible of repeal by a 
subsequent Congress, just as this particular effort to forestall 
the action of a subsequent Congress may be repealed. But there 
is this very obvious, and manifest distinction, between the ordi- 
nary legislative act, and the enactment of the amendment of our 
friend from Kentucky. When we legislate with reference to ex- 
isting conditions, it is in discharge of a present duty. It is a 
mere incident of that legislation that it furnishes a rule of 
action until it is repealed by a subsequent legislature. It is not 
enacted with the main intent of binding the future body. Now 
it is our duty to fix the size of the House for the next 10 years 
to come. It is not a part of our duty under the Constitution 
when we pass the apportionment act for the period which it con- 
templates, to go further and fix the size of this body for all the 
coming years, When we seek to do this, we exceed our duty, 
and undertake the discharge of a task which is not imposed 
upon us. I may illustrate the proposition in this way. We es- 
tablish rules for the government of this body. This is a part of 
our present duty. If we undertake to prescribe that the rules 
of this body, shall be the rules of the next House of Representa- 
tives we will undertake to do precisely what is proposed to be 
done by this amendment, namely to forestall another House, and 
impose a limit on its action. This has been attempted, and 
failed, just as the effort has heretofore been made to fix the 
limit of membership in this body. 

The gentleman from Kentucky says, and justly, that what de- 
termines the size of a legislative body, is the evolution of 
thought, the change of conditions, and the present features of 
the problem when the solution of that problem is approached. 
That is perfectly true. In the evolution of our Government, 
and the inevitable change of conditions in the time to come, 
may we not safely leave to the men of that other day, the de- 
termination of the numerical limit of membership of this House? 

With respect to the size of the body, I wish to say in response 
to the gentleman from Kentucky, that I yield to no one, in my 
desire to see that this House shall continue to be the greatest 
parliamentary body of the world. But I do not agree to the 
proposition that when we increase our membership, we will 
diminish our ability to deliberate. I maintain Mr. Chairman 
as a result of observation and experience, that from time to time 
we can increase the membership of this body to keep step with 
the expanding population of the country without reducing our 
effective capacity for legislative work. We are to-day a long 
way from the limit that this body may attain, and still be a 
workable, deliberate, and efficient Chamber. Look for a moment 
at the great deliberative bodies of other progressive nations, 
which enjoy popular government, England, France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary. 

The membership in the popular branch of the legislative de- 
partments of these Governments, is numerically much in excess 
of the membership of this House, yet no one has risen to say 
that those bodies have failed either in representative ability, or 
capacity to deal in a deliberative way with the problems that 
confront them. Therefore, I say, we need not excite ourselves, or 
exert ourselves to forestall the future, and to tie the hands of 
future Representatives in a future House. We need concern 
ourselves solely with the discharge of the present duty imposed 
upon us by the Constitution. 


I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that looking to the future, the men 
of that day will be able to discharge their constitutional duty, 
as well as we are able to discharge ours in the present. Indeed 
with their heritage of experience, they ought to be able to dis- 
charge it, in comparison with us, with greater efficiency. 

The gentleman from Kentucky suggests that the personal 
equation has operated in the construction and support of the 
present bill. Doubtless that is true, to some extent, But the 
personal equation in some form is always with us, and in the 
present instance it has not operated to the prejudice of the pub- 
lic interests. The present bill rests upon sound considerations 
of public policy apart from, and unrelated to the personal equa- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All debate on this amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
nized. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I beg your indulgence for a few moments. It is known 
to the membership of this House who have served here for a 
long time that I seldom trespass upon the patience of this body. 
I would not do so on this occasion did I not believe that we are, 
if we should adopt this proposed amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, doing a thing in the nature of an 
attempt to surrender the rightful power that belongs to the 
House of Representatives, to delegate the power to apportion 
the representation in this House to one of the executive branches 
of the Government. It is true that it is futile to do this in the 
light of the fact that a future Congress could repeal the law if 
this amendment was carried in it. But, Mr. Chairman, it is as 
far as we can go under the Constitution in an attempt to rid 
this House of that responsibility and of that duty, and to confer 
that duty and that responsibility upon an executive branch of 
the Government, which means that a future House of Repre- 
sentatives, dealing with this great constitutional power of ap- 
portionment, is sought to be bound by this provision, sug- 
gestively, at least, and to surrender that duty and that power 
to an executive department to be performed by some little 
expert mathematician or fifteen-hundred-dollar clerk down in 
the Census Bureau 10 years hence. [Applause.] 

The Constitution of the United States intended that the Con- 
gress should consider this matter; intended that the Congress 
should take the conditions that obtain in the country into con- 
sideration; that the Congress should make the figures; that the 
Congress should intelligently comprehend the then existing 
conditions and make the apportionment according to the best 
judgment of the Congress. 

There is another reason why I am opposed to it. It is a cast- 
off, worn-out garment; it is a tried and condemned experiment. 
In 1850 such a provision was inserted in the law. The next 
Congress, charged with this duty of apportionment, repudiated 
that suggestion [applause], repudiated any binding force of 
that law, and increased the House of Representatives by a 
membership of eight. 

And there is another reason why I object to it. It is not oniy 
a worn-out, cast-off Democratic garment put into a law in 1850 
and afterwards rejected by Congress, but that old worn-out 
experiment was brought out into the sunlight in the last Con- 
gress by a distinguished Republican, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CrumMpacker]. And I think it wise enough that this 
thing, of no real force, of doubtful propriety, and that may 
subject us to the criticism of really fayoring a small House of 
Representatives, without the manhood to stand up here now and 
say sò, ought, for all these reasons, and for the reasons that 
have been better and more amply stated than I can state them, 
to be rejected. [Prolonged applause and cries of “ Vote!“ 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment is much 
more serious than gentlemen who are opposing it seem to 
realize. I think if this amendment is adopted we shall be 
bound absolutely hand and foot, practically, 10 years from now, 
It will come about in this way: As the law is now, when the 
census is taken we have got to legislate before Representatives 
can be apportioned. There is no legislative apportionment until 
we create it. With this amendment we are not going to repeal 
it before the census is taken. Nobody will ever think of that, 
so that there is no probability of repealing it until after the 
question arises as to apportionment. The census will first have 
been taken. Then, as soon as the census is taken, the Cabinet 
officer who is directed in this amendment to do so, certifies the 
number of Representatives for each State under the law. Then 
all that the Senate has got to do is not to act; all that the 
House has got to do is not to act; and thus by simple nonaction 
we haye got it fastened on us for all time to come. 


The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
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Now, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] is an able 
man. He saw beyond the moment on that, I think, and 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
say that I frankly stated to the committee the facts about that. 
There is no doubt or concealment about that. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is always frank and able. His idea 
now is to put it into the hands of a Cabinet officer to apportion 
the representation and determine the number of presidential 
electors for each State. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. If the gentleman will permit, I will state 
that the idea is to establish a rule, and the Cabinet officer will 
then be simply a ministerial officer to carry out the rule. He 
has no discretion. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; but the apportionment will take place by 
reason of his certificate. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We every day give to executive officers in- 
finitely more power than it is proposed to give to this Cabi- 
net officer here. Take, for example, the railroad rate law, 
where 

Mr. SIMS. Under that law no authority or power comparable 
to what is proposed here is given to anybody. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. SIMS. At the present time the rule of the Senate has 
been to accept what the House does in this regard. Now, the 
House by this amendment does something which the Senate will 
accept for all time, probably, and something which it will per- 
haps never agree to repeal; so that by passing this amendment 
we tie our hands fast, and what is enacted now will never be 
repealed, I very much fear. 

Mr. MANN. I am within 20 feet of the gentleman, and yet I 
can not hear him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. I can not talk louder. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I knewit. ‘The fault is in the size of the House. 

Mr. SIMS. I knew it was not the fault of the size of my 
mouth. [Laughter, and cries of “Vote!” “Vote! “] 

Mr. CULLOP. If this amendment were adopted, would it not 
practically turn over the apportionment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; under the census, as he would find it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Because he would have charge of the taking 
of the census and could make a House as he saw fit? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. [Cries of “Vote!” Vote!“ Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand order. 

The RMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will sus- 
pend until there is order. Gentlemen, you can not force a vote, 
except under the rules of the committee. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is entitled to speak for five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
has stated frankly his real object and purpose. Do you gentle- 
men indorse his purposes? If so, why not vote for the 391 
amendment now? If this amendment is adopted, the apportion- 
ment will take place and the presidential clectors will be ap- 
portioned by the Census Office; and without any action to the 
contrary, this will necessarily take effect, because otherwise the 
law will have to be repealed, and to that repeal the smaller 
body will have to consent. [Applause and erles of Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if I held the opinion that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] holds, and the opin- 
ion that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TRAILER] holds, and 
the opinion that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
holds, that in numbers there is greater security, I would move 
to increase the 483 Members now to 500 or 600 or 700. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] By this bill you increase the 
number to 433, and each Representative will represent 211,000 
people, as against less than 200,000 now. 

Oh, I am sometimes amused and sometimes surprised to see 
how gentlemen whom I know to be able take positions that are 
not defensible because of a fear, perchance, that the bill may 
not pass at 433. 

It is absolutely certain the membership will be fixed at 433. 
I am not surprised, however, that the gentlemen from Alabama 
LMr. Crayton] and from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], as a make- 
weight, oppose this amendment for fear that an outrage may 
be committed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor in ex- 
ecuting the law if the amendment is adopted. 

But when I find the distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cutror] is frightened in the premises I feel like climbing 
a tree. [Laughter.] Now, in every session of Congress, by the 
enactment of laws, at least 100 times in every session we 
clothe one of the executive departments, or the President, with 
power to perform a ministerial act, as in this case. If the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor should refuse to perform it, 
on the one hand, or should attempt to perform it without the 
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authority of law, he would be subject to impeachment. In my 
judgment there is not a man within the sound of my voice 
who belieyes the country would be benefited by a further in- 
crease in the number of Representatives. Oh,“ said the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton], “I am afraid of the 
referendum that is coming, because the people have not been 
represented properly.” Then make 25,000 the representative 
unit and fill up this Hall so full that Members can not get in, 
like the hall of the British House of Commons, in order that 
the people may be properly represented. [Applause.] You may 
say that is expensive. Ah! In a country of 92,000,000 of peo- 
ple the expense would be insignificant, provided it gave us 
better legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr, Chairman, I am surprised at the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], 
which practically turns oyer the apportionment of the United 
States for representation in Congress into the hands of one 
man, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. I am not aston- 
ished at the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] when he 
desires to control the apportionment of 10 years hence for 
legislative purposes in the national Congress. He knows full 
well the purport and effect of this amendment if it should pass. 
He knows the benefit to his party and the injury that would 
ensue to ours. He is fully conscious of it. Pass this amend- 
ment and the manipulation that we had in 1910 in the taking 
of the national census will be a mere bagatelle in comparison 
with what it would be if this amendment should become a part 
of the law. Ten years from now it will be manipulated as a 
machine, so that it will return the right kind of membership 
to suit the politics of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] That would be the effect 
of it, and let no man deceive himself about its meaning. It 
will deny representation to portions of the Union which are 
entitled to it, it will give representation to portions of the 
Union that are no entiled to it. For such a purpose it had its 
origin, and for such a purpose it will be enforced. 

What does this amendment mean? A curtailment of the 
representation of the people in the House of Representatives of 
the national Congress according to the desire of the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. One gentleman has said that not 
enough people get the ear of their Congressman. True that is, 
and it is further true that sometimes too many of the wrong 
kind of people get his ear for the good of the whole people, and 
I fear the adoption of this amendment would augment that 
number. Increase the number of people upon whom repre- 
sentation is based, and a less number of people will have the 
ear of their Representative in Congress who ought to have it, 
and more will haye it who ought not to have it. No doubt the 
special interests would rejoice at its adoption because it would 
give them a better chance to control legislation in this body, 
and multiply their opportunities to exploit the people. If this 
amendment is adopted it will practically turn over the appor- 
tionment for this House to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, giving him power, in a large sense, to manipulate 
representation and control the Jegislation on the floor of this 
House. For this reason I am opposed to the amendment, and 
I hope the membership of this House will yote it down. [Ap- 

lause. 

X Mr. HOUSTON. I move that all debate on this amendment 
be now closed. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered withdrawn, and the question is 
on the adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Division! 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 80, noes 111. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sze. 3. That in each State entitled under this apportionment to more 
than one Representative, the Representatives to the Sixty-third and each 
subsequent Congress shall be elected by districts composed of a con- 
tiguous and compact territory, and containing as nearly as practicable 
an equal number of inhabitants. The said districts shall be equal to 
the number of Representatives to which such State may be entitled in 
Congress, no district electing more than one Representative. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ inhabitants,” in line 8, page 4, add the following: 

“And that there shall not be when formed a difference in population 
of more than 20,000 inhabitants, based on the most recent United States 
census, between the congressional districts in any given State.“ 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. POWERS, Mr. Chairman, I want to charge, and charge 
advisedly, that no State legislature in any of the 46 States of 
this Union has more openly and brazenly violated the supreme 
law of the land or more ruthlessly trampled decency and fair- 
ness under foot than did the Democratic legislature in Ken- 
tucky in their redistricting law passed on May 26, 1900, aided by 
the redistricting acts of March, 1898. 

Mr. Chairman, section 3 of this apportionment bill under dis- 
cussion provides: 

That in each State entitled under this apportionment to more than 
one Representative, the Representatives to the Sixty-third and each 
Subsequent Congress shall be elected by districts composed of a con- 
tiguous and compact territory, and containing as nearly as prac- 
ticable an equal number of inhabitants. The said districts shall be equal 
to the number of Representatives to which such State may be entitled 
in Congress, no district electing more than one Representative, 

To this section I have offered the following amendment: 

After the word“ inhabitants,” in line 8, page 4, add the following: 

“And that there shall not be, when formed, a difference in population 
of more than 20,000 inhabitants, based on the most recent United 
States census, between the congressional districts in any given State.” 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment I have offered 
will pass this House. The matter of leaving to the various 
State legislatures the power to divide each State into congres- 
sional districts— 
composed of contiguous and compact territory, and containing as nearly 
as practicable an equal number of inhabitants 
is all right, provided the various State legislatures carry out 
faithfully and conscientiously that provision of the Federal law. 

Away back yonder at the foundation of our Government there 
was much discussion as to what should be the proper basis of 
apportioning representatives in political assemblies. Should 
they be based on social position or wealth or profession, or 
should population alone be the determining element? 

Our forefathers at the beginning of our Government wiscly 
determined that our representation should not be based on 
wealth or social position. They said, in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, that “all men are created equal”; so it is not 
hard to understand that our forefathers, in determining how 
the first House of Representatives should be organized and what 
representation each State should haye, set it down as the 
organic law of the land that it should be based on population, 
and that each State should have as many Members in Congress 
as its population entitled it to, 30,000 inhabitants being then 
the basis of representation. They provided also that the cen- 
sus be taken every 10 years that this equality of representation 
might be maintained. 

Our population inereased. It soon became evident that if the 
basis of population was not increased far above 30,000 the 
House of Representatives would become so large that it would 
be unwieldy. So by the act of June 25, 1842, it was provided: 

That from and after the 3d day of March, 1843, the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be composed of Members elected agreeably to a ratio 
of 1 Representative for every 70,680 persons in each State. 

And a little later on it was provided that the Members of 
Congress from each State shall— 
be elected b7 districts composed of a contiguous and compact territory, 
and containing as nearly as practicable an equal number of Inhabitants. 

Upon the shoulders of the various State legislatures falls the 
duty every 10 years of dividing their various States into con- 
gressional districts, “ composed of contiguous and compact ter- 
ritory,” so as to contain “as nearly as practicable an equal 
number of inhabitants,” 

As I have said, that proyision of the Federal law is all right 
so far as it goes, and it would be forever all right if the various 
State legislatures, whose duty it is to divide their State into 
Representative districts every 10 years, would honestly and 
faithfully carry out its provisions; but if the various State 
legislatures, as has been done in the State of Kentucky, refuse 
to carry out its provision, then it ought to be amended in such 
a way as to make it obligatory upon the various States to insure, 
at least, something akin to fair and decent representation, 
whether the districts be in Kentucky or California or whether 
they be safely Republican or reliably Democratic. A square 
deal is what we want. The people have not had that in the 
various States of this Union. We have not had that in the 
State of Kentucky. 

The Federal law requiring the State Legislature of Kentucky 
to redistrict, in the year 1900, that State into 11 congressional 
districts, “composed of a contiguous and compact territory 
and containing as nearly as practicable an equal number of 
inhabitants,” was reviolated with as much nonchalance and su- 
preme unconcern as though the members of that legislature did 


not care a fiddler's damn for the law of the land and less for 
the oath they had taken to faithfully perform their duty. 

The basis of representation in 1900 was about 194,000 inhabit- 
ants to each congressional district. The population of Ken- 
Tor in 1900 was 2,147,174 and entitled us to 11 Representa- 

yes. 

It was the duty of the Kentucky Legislature to divide that 
State into 11 congressional districts ‘ containing as nearly as 
practicable an equal number of inhabitants.” Instead of the 
Kentucky State Legislature doing that it divided the State into 
11 districts with a flagrantly unequal number of inhabitants, 
the sole purpose apparently being to increase Democratie and 
decrease Republican representation, 

According to the census of 1900 the third congressional dis- 
trict in the State of Kentucky, a Democratic district, contained 
a population of 179,518 inhabitants, with 10 counties. The sixth 
congressional district, a Democratic district, contained 179,430 
inhabitants and eight counties. The seventh congressional dis- 
trict, a Democratic district, contained a population, according 
to the census of 1900, of 151,453, with eight counties. 

The eighth congressional district, a Democratic district, ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, contained a population of only 
143,089, with 10 counties. The tenth district, a Republican dis- 
trict, according to the census of 1900, contained a population of 
189,169 inhabitants, with 16 counties, The eleventh congres- 
sional district, the one I have the honor to represent, in 1900 
had a population of 258,816 inhabitants, with 19 tremendous 
counties, and we have been so gerrymandered that it casts a 
Republican majority in presidential years of over 20,000 votes, 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, taking the four Democratic 
districts, their average population, according to the census of 
1900, was 163,872 people. My district contained 95,000 more 
inhabitants than the average population of these four Demo- 
cratie districts. And it contained 115,000 more population than 
the eighth congressional district of Kentucky. The census of 
1910 shows that the eighth congressional district has a popula- 
tion of only 148,313 and the eleventh district a population of 
308,348, more than twice as many inhabitants as are in the 
eighth district. One Democrat equals more than two Repub- 
licans. The 1910 census shows that the seventh congressional 
district has a population of 151,051. The eleventh congressional 
district, therefore, has a population of 8,984 more inhabitants 
than both the seventh and eighth congressional districts com- 
bined. 

I want to charge, and charge advisedly, that no State legis- 
lature in any of the 46 States of this Union has more openly 
and brazenly violated the supreme law of the land or more ruth- 
lessly trampled decency and fairness under foot than did the 
Democratic Legislature in Kentucky in their redistricting law 
passed on May 26, 1890, aided by the redistricting acts of March 
11 and 12, 1898, and the year 1900. 

The eleventh congressional district, since its creation, has been 
safely and reliably Republican. In fact, it was the policy of 
the Democratic legislature that created it to place as many Re- 
publican counties in it as possible, so as not to endanger the 
Democratic districts being contiguous to its territory. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in March, 1898, the eleyenth 
congressional district was composed of 17 counties, with a popu- 
lation of 246,289, and the third congressional district was com- 
posed of 10 counties, with a population of 167,491, yet in order 
to make the more or less doubtful third congressional district 
more safely Democratic, the overwhelmingly Republican coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Monroe, with a population of 22,015, 
were taken from the third district and added to the eleventh, 
and the little Democratic county of Metcalf, with a population 
of 9,988, was taken from the eleventh district and added to the 
third. 

And just the day before this happened the big Republican 
county of Jackson, with a population of 10,561, had been taken 
from the eighth congressional district and added to the eleyenth, 
although the eighth district at that time had a population of 
less than 143,000 inhabitants and only 11 counties, while the 
eleventh district already had a population of over 225,000 
people and 17 counties. The eighth had been going Republican ; 
something had to be done. And, as I have said, the eleyenth 
district, according to the census of 1910, has more than twice 
as many inhabitants as the eighth district, and 8,388 inhabit- 
ants more than the seventh and eighth congressional districts 
combined. No one can read this history of the action of the 
Kentucky State Legislature and doubt its purpose to override 
the law and thwart the will of the people. And the repre- 
hensible conduct of the Democratic Legislature of Kentucky 
toward the congressional districts of the State is not the only 
particular in which it has grievously sinned 
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Section 33 of the present constitution of Kentucky, which was 
adopted in 1891, provides that— 


The first general assembly after the adoption of this constitution 
shall divide the State into 38 senatorial districts and 100 representa- 
tive districts, as nearly equal in population as may be without divid- 
ing any county— 


And that— 
every 10 years thereafter— 

It shall— 
redistrict the State according to this rule 

And that— 
not more than two counties shall be joined together to form a 
representative district. 

What has the Legislature of Kentucky done to carry out 
these provisions? What say the facts? Let them speak; for 
they can do it more eloquently than any poor words of mine. 

Kentucky now has a population of 2,289,905 people. 

If honestly divided, each one of the 88 senatorial districts in 
the State would have 60,260 inhabitants, while each one of our 
100 representative districts would have 22,899 inhabitants. 

It would take too much time to take up all the districts in 
the State, legislative and senatorial, and point out the glaring 
discrepancies in population in each, but I will call your atten- 
tion to enough of them to show that the members of the Demo- 
cratic Legislature of Kentucky, in forming the present sena- 
torial and legislative districts in the State, were not concerned 
about the law of the land or the oaths they had taken to obey 
it, but had in view only the increasing of Democratic and the 
decreasing of Republican representation. 

For instance, the twenty-third State senatorial district (Dem- 
ocratic), composed of the counties of Gallatin, Owen, and 
Boone, has a population of only 28,365, when if fairly and 
honestly formed, it would have a population of 60,260 inhab- 
itants. The thirty-third State ‘senatorial district (Republican), 
composed of the counties of Martin, Johnson, Clay, Floyd, Har- 
lan, Perry, Letcher, Pike, Knott, and Leslie, has a population 
of 145,075, when it ought to contain but 60,260. Why has the 
Democratic district above mentioned a population of only 
28,365 and the Republican district a population of 145,075? 

Why has the twenty-sixth State senatorial district (Demo- 
cratic), composed of the counties of Grant, Pendleton, and 
Bracken, a population of only 32,874, while the seventeenth State 
senatorial district (Republican), composed of the counties of 
Laurel, Jackson, Rockcastle, Pulaski, Bell, Knox, and Whitley, 
has a population of 163,610, when the law says that all State 
senatorial districts, whether Democratic or Republican, should 
contain 60,260 inhabitants. One Democrat, in this apportion- 
ment, equals six Republicans. 

This Republican State senatorial district I haye just called 
your attention to now has 14,701 inhabitants more than the 
eighth congressional district and 12,559 inhabitants more than 
the seventh congressional district, both of which are safely 
Democratic. How eloquently these figures speak of the wanton 
abuse of power of those whose duty it is to make and uphold 
the law and deal out justice rather than violate the law and 
deal out injustice. But this is not all. If the Democratic 
Legislature of Kentucky has thrown decency to the winds and 
fairness to the dogs in dealing with the congressional and sena- 
torial districts in the State, what can be said of its action in 
regard to the representative districts of the State? Again I 
eall upon the facts to speak for themselves, contenting myself 
with the citing of a few shining examples, The census figures 
of 1910 show that Hancock County has a population of only 
8,512. It is a Democratic county and is given one representa- 
tive, while the Republican county of Bell, with a population of 
28,447, has no representative at all, but has been thrown with 
the Republican counties of Harlan, Leslie, and Perry into the 
ninety-third State representative district (Republican), with a 
total population of 57,244, and that, too, in open violation of 
another plain provision of our State constitution to the effect 
that there can not be more than two counties placed in any 
representative district. 

The thirteenth State representative district (Democratic) is 
composed of the county of Meade, with a population of only 
9,783, while the ninety-eighth representative district (Repub- 
lican) composed of the counties of Boyd and Lawrence, has a 
population of 43,511. 

The county of Warren (Democratic), with a population of 
30,597, has two State representatives, while the county of 
Whitley (Republican), with a population of 31,982, has no rep- 
resentative at all, but is conibined with Knox, another Repub- 
lican county, with a population of 22,116, to make one repre- 
sentative district, the population of the two Republican coun- 
ties being 54.098. ` 

I will not continue my remarks further along this line, but 
will ask leaye to print as part of my remarks a list of the 


congressional, senatorial, and legislative districts of the State 
of Kentucky, with the counties in each and the population in 
each, as shown by the census of 1910, as well as a summary pre- 
pared and sent me by a friend in Kentucky, tending to show 
that Kentucky is a Republican State and conclusively showing 
that the mountain counties of Kentucky are not guilty of pad- 
ding the election returns, as has been charged by the Democratic 
Party in the State: 


A careful comparison of a few of the Republican counties with a 
like number of Democratic counties of the State as to their population 
in the last census and the total vote cast in the last presidential 
election will prove to all fair-minded men that if the Republican 
counties will get out their vote as well as the Democratic counties do 
theirs, the State will go largely Republican. Take, for example, Bell 
County, which is Republican, with a population of 28,447, and the 
total yote in the presidential election in 1908 was 3,855, or less than 
14 per cent of the population. Henderson County, which is Democratic, 
with a population of 29,352, or 905 more population than Bell County, 
and the vote in the presidential election in 1908 was 6,451, or 2.596 
more votes than Bell County. Bell County voted less than 14 per cent 
of her population, while Henderson County yoted about 22 per cent of 
her population. 

SUMMARIES OF OTHER COUNTIES. 
; es Soma (Republican), population 22,116; vote for President 
n „3,779. 
5 County (Democratic), population 21,135; vote for President, 

Knox County has 981 more population than Franklin, while Franklin 
votes 1,129 more votes than Knox County. 

1008. 2 1 (Republican), population 17,789; votes for President, 
dine mane (Democratic), population 17,787; votes for President, 

S, 4,456. 

Clay County has 2 more population than Clark, while Clark County 
voted in presidential election 1.739 more votes than did Clay. 

Cumberland County (Republican) has a population of 9,846, and 
voted in the presidential election, in 1908, 1,804 votes. 

Carlisle County e with a population of 9,048 cast 2,184 
votes in the presidential election in 1908; with a population of 988 
less than Cumberland, still they voted 380 more votes than Cumberland 


did. 

Leslie 8 (Republican) with a population of 8,976 cast 1.501 
votes in the 1908 presidential election, while Carroll County with a 
population of 8,110 cast 2,107 votes in 1908; with a population of 
366 less than Leslie, still she casts 607 more votes than Leslie. 

Laurel (Republican), population 19,872; total vote 1908, 3,807. 
Mason (Democratic), population 18,611; total vote 1908, 4,910. 
Bele! has 1,261 more population. Mason 1,103 more votes than 

urel. 

Jackson (Republican), population 10,734; total vote 1908, 2,090. 
Grant (Democratic), population 10,581; total vote 1908, 2,790. 

Jackson has 153 more ch dary and Grant votes 700 more votes, 

Adair (Republican), population 16,503 ; total vote 1908, 3,365. Flem- 
ing (Democratic), population 16,000“) total vote 1908, 4,096. 

Adair has 447 more population, while Fleming casts 731 more votes. 

Clinton County. (Republican), population 8.153; total vote 1908, 
1 ee County (Democratic), population 6,512; total vote 

9 has 1,841 more population, while Trimble casts 246 more 
votes. 

Monroe County (Republican) 
poor Owen County ( 
„481. 

Monroe has 586 less population; Owen casts 829 more votes. 

Letcher County 955 712 lican), population 10,623; total vote 1908, 
e e ounty (Democratic), population 10,627; total vote 

Letcher has 4 less 1 Livingston casts 629 more votes. 

Harlan County (Republican), population 10,566; total votes 1908, 
1.662. Boone County (Democratic), 
1908, 2,709. 

‘baer has 1,146 more population, while Boone casts 1,047 more 
votes. 

Perry County (Republican), population 11.285; total votes 1908, 2,099. 
Aedes County (Democratic), population 11,985; total votes 1908, 


population 13,663; total vote 1908, 
emocratic), population 14,248; total vote 1908, 


population 9,420; total votes 


Perry has 730 less population, while Pendleton casts 792 more votes. 
Owsley County (Republican), population 7,879; total votes 1908, 1,470. 
Oldham County (Democratic, population 7,248; total votes 1908, 1,933. 
Owsley County has 731 more population; Oldham casts 463 more 


votes. 
Russell County (Republican), population 10,861; total votes 1908, 
1 County (Democratic), population 10,601; total votes 
Russell County has 260 more population; Nicholas casts 767 more 


votes. 

Whitley County (Republican), population 31,982; total votes 1908, 
. ounty (Democratic), population 30,579; total votes 

Whitley has 1,403 more population, while Warren casts 1,654 more 
votes. 

Casey County (Republican), population 15,479; total votes 1908, 


. County (Democratic), population 16,873; total votes 
Casey has 1,394 less population; Harrison casts 1,337 more votes. 


The eleventh congressional district is composed of 19 counties which 
have a population of 308,543 and cast at the presidential clection in 
1908, 45,490 votes, or about 17.5 per cent of the population; the sey- 
enth congressional district is composed of 8 Democratic counties with 
a population of 151,051, and cast at the pres tenets) election in 1908, 
30,385 votes, a little over 24.5 per cent of the population, or a little over 
7 per cent more than the eleventh district, which is Republican. 


Also, I desire to submit, for further information, a compari- 
son of 16 Democratic legislative districts with 16 Republican 
legislative districts, and 4 Democratic senatorial districts with 
4 Republican senatorial districts. Why such gross inconsist- 
encies in the population of these districts, the people of my 
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district are demanding of the Democratic Party of Kentucky an 
explanation. 

Why hus the Democratic legislature, in open violation of the 
constitution of the State, put only 132,162 inhabitants in the four 
following senatorial districts, which are Democratic, and 448,341 
inhabitants in the four following State senatorial districts 
which are Republican? 

The following are State senatorial districts (Democratic), 
with population of each taken from the 1910 census: 

Tenth district. (Hancock, Breckinridge, and Meade Countles)— 39, 328 


Twenty-third district (Boone. Galla and Owen Counties)... 28, 363 
Thirtieth district (Harrison, Nicholas, and Robertson Counties). 31, 505 
Sixty-sixth district (Bracken, Grant, and Pendleton Counties) — 32, 874 

OSE Sin cece S — 12 362 


While the following are State senatorial districts (Repub- 
lican), with population of each taken from the 1910 census: 


Seventh district (Butler, Muhlenberg, and Ohio Counties) 72, 045 
Tenth district (Bell, Jackson, Knox, Laurel, Pulaski, Rock- 
castle, and: Whitley Counties 163, 610 
Thirty-third district (Clay, Floyd, Johnson, Knott, Leslie, 
Letcher, Harlan, Martin, P — 145, 075 
Thirty-fifth district (Bath, and 
Rowu nnd —TT. — . OAE 
TTT ——— — 448, 341 


The following are Democratie representative districts, with 
population taken from the 1910 census: 
Eighth district (rigg Sand 2 — 14, 539 
Ninth district (Caldwell Countxß) „é 14, 063 
Seventeenth district (McLean County) SS 
Thirty-second district (Larue County) 


Thirty-ninth district (Hancock County) 
Fifty-seventh district (Anderson cunts} 


8 


Fifty-ninth district (Woodford County 


Sixty-fifth district (Boyle County) „ 
Sixty-seventh district (Garrard County)) 222 11, 894 
Seventy-first district (Simpson County) 11. 460 
Seventy-seventh district (Grant County) 10, 581 
Seventy-elghth district (Boone County 9, 420 
Seventy-ninth district (Pendleton Coun 11, 985 
Eighty-fitth district (Bracken County) 10, 2 
— —. AR — S 190, 765 


The following are Republican representative districts, with 
population taken from the 1910 census: 
Tenth district (Christian County) 
Seventeenth district (Laurel and Rockcastle Counties) 
Eighteenth district (Muhlenberg County) — 
Tw fifth district (Butler and Edmonson Counti 


38, 845 
34, 345 
598 


Yorty-third district ead and Russell Counties) 2 20, 340) 
Sixty-eighth district Aa Hey and Knox Countles 54, 098 
Seventy-urst district (Clay, Jackson, and Owsley Countles) 


Ninety-sixth district (Johnson and Martin Counties) Sn 
Ninety-seventh district (Knox, Floyd, and Letcher Counties) 40, 037 
Ninety-efghth district (Boyd and Lawrence Counties 43. 511 
One-hundredth district (Elliott and Carter Counties 31, 780 
r Ce ee IE Reena PO hee 


Why put only 190,765 inhabitants in the 16 Democratic dis- 


tricts and 561,208 inhabitants in the 16 Republican districts— 
nearly four times as many? 


Kentucky congressional districts, 1910 census. 


First district (Demo- Third district (Demo- 
cratic) : cratic) : 

ar 90 W 14. 882 
Caldwell Butler 15, 805 
9 — 19, 867 Barren — 25, 293% 
Cénigie. 9, 048 Edmonson — 10,469 
Crittenden -= 13, 296 —— . 
n „114 Moetcalfo — £0,453 
Grares . 33.539 Mublenberg ~..-.--. 28, 598 
Hlekman . 11, 750 Denn 11, 460 
Livingston . 19. 027 10, 488 
Ben.. — /ꝓC 22 Warren 30, 579 
Ta 189, 004 

Fourth distriet (Demo- 

Total 213, 71 e retkluridgo 21, 03 
Wire ess 9, 487 
11,8 


0 
Webater . —. 20, 974 


Taylor —— 
Washington n -=-= 


13, 940 


Total 210, 406 


Weta! 206121 x 


Fifth district (Demo- 

cratic) : 

Jefferson 262, 920 16, 887 
———— „067 
Sixth district (Demo- 18, 611 

cratic) : 12 
Banggg essa „42 Rowan 0, 438 
SL rare 1 er e 

TPO Sessa „ 5 
Gallatin ——— 4.697 8 == 200, 845 
S 10,081 | Tenth district (Repub- 
Pendleton 11,98 1 
Trimble 6. 512 

Total — 381,029 
— me Hun 8 
9 9 (Demo- Johnson 17,482 
Bourbon 1, 402 . ey tee 
Mavette nS 47, 715 Martin. 7.291 
Franklin -- — 21.133 M Mn 13,654 
Heng 13.710 Mon — 12.868 
Oläham . 7.248 ontgomery 16,289 
Cwen / 114.248 1 6,153 
.. Pin Pikes sunsets 31, 679 
Woodford—-—--—-=—= — OF 21 „268 
Total — 151, 051 Wolfe ----------~ — 9,864 
E 
Eigħth district (Demo- Total — 218, 077 
cratic) 2 == 
Anderson Eleventh district (Repub- 

a S N lican) : 

Garrard Ann — 16, 503 

Jessamine a BI 44 
Lincoln Casey aaah Sod 
Madison C 17, 789 
Mercer Clinton 8, 153 
Rockeastle , S46 
Shelby. 10, 566 
Spencer 10, 734 

— E 22, 11 
Total. 148, 313 10, 623 
district (Demo. © ee capt eee 

r cmo- Ure PETAR 
We rde 13) 66% 
Nicholas 10,601 Owsley aCe ( S 
Bracken . 10, 308 re e | Up Oe 
Batis eee, Da es UU „980 
e 23, 444 Russeli__.--.---- — 10; 861 
Carte — 21. 988 Wares oe — 17818 
Fleming — 16, 066 Whitley -=-= 31, 982 
Greenuß =- 1. £78 
Harrison 16, 873 Total. 308, 348 
Kentucky senatorial districts, 1910 census. 
First district (Demo- Eighth district (Demo- 

cratic) : cratic) : h 
Fulton 14,11 Daviess . 41,020 
o 5 one Meilen, 13, 241 

ETA .__-..-----=— „ te 
Hickma : e ACT 
Total 59, 403 — 
=== | Ninth district (Demo- 
Second district (Demo- 3 8 24,97 

o n A Simpson = 11400 
Carlisle 9 Ta Todd ~~~ — 16,488 
McCracken ..-.--. 35 5 
israball . 187 771 Total 

Total. — 12,573 | Tenth district 
—=— SARA ‘ 
5 5 
Calloway ---—-—-—— 19, 897 Spey Tih 
Livingston 10, 627 Total. 30, 329 
eee ote Bide 
5 > Eloyenth district (Repub- 
Tomi a N 14, 882 
Aen— 2222222 — * — 
Tas Edmonson — 10,409 
Fourth district (Demo- N — 30, 579 
tie): 

F AA T E e 14, 062 „ 55, 980 
Crittenden . 13, 296 . 
Wedsterr 20, 974 Twelfth district (D 

p cratic) : 
Total — TE Ed ballit 3 13 487 
S $ TENOR SE 9, 95: 
o Hardin. — 22.630 
- = 9, 382 8 — — 
e AROG Total 52 141 
Total — — 19, 238 Thirteenth district (ne- 
a can): 
Sixth district (Demo- Lit tony 11, 871 
er nde ian 88, S45 cane 

— SHAN ---------~ 28, 2 7 

8 gia Lar: Total 255 
Total. 78, 130 De sna E 
Seventh district (Repub- m district (Dem- 

ee an) ae a 

Fomine een 27, 642 Spencer 7, 507 
Total 72, 045 Total 42,438 
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Fifteenth district (Demo- Twenty-sixth district . | Eleventh district (Demo- Forty-second district : 
cratic) : (Democratic) : cratic) : ashington 13, 940 
Mien x 16, 330 Be b Hops 34, 291 | Forty-third district (Re- 
Dee 11, 961 Grant __-_ Twelfth district (Demo- ublican) : 
Wäshington 13, 940 Pendleton cratic) : E U 15, 479 
— — — Webster ana 20, 974 Russel 10,86 
Doerr 42, 231 Went r 32, 874 e distrlet (Dem- — . — 
ocrati 
Sixteenth district (ne- (Democratic) : Henderson 20, 352 Total 26, 340 
blican) : Fayette------------ 5ST 128 Fourteenth district (Dem- a e 
cratic) ; orty-fourth 0 “fty- 
Sht eerie) ; district Union 19, 886 o s (Dane: 
. Fifteenth-sixteenth dis- cratic) : 
tricts (Democratic) : Jefferson naeran 262, 920 
Davless 41,020 sta -second district 
Seventeenth district Dem- . — ai 
HERED ee — one 7,2 
MiLAN aaan 13, 241 ibis S3 6, 512 
SARAS e . district Elghteenth district (Re- = 
F Republican) : 8 WSI 13, 700 
1 Wii 12, 273 ublenberg. 28, 598 — 2 — 
ie a a DOA B UU © ALR AES 9,531 | Nineteenth district (Dem- 
eres pee Madison 26. 951 ocratic) : Fifty -third district 
Palaaki o Powell einna 20 Dead eee, 10, 488 (Democratie) : 
Rockets — — | Twentieth district (Demo- arrol —--..-- ___w 8, 110 
Whitley- 2 Noka! eae 55,023 cratic) : Gallatin —— 4, 697 
See ee ee Thirtieth district (Demo- T A nat district (Deas. 24, 977 
cratic) ; enty-tirst distric SE re er pee ne HHU Kae 2 
Totale l weet 10. 873 ‘ocratic) : Bors 35 is Ni 
Nicholas 10; 601 7 11, 460 5 
e district (Dem- Robertson 121 pwenty-second district s miny -fourth district 
Boyle 14, 668 (Democratic) : (Democratic) : 
Casey a 15, 479 CE ces dont I rng soreness re ARGIA Sih 
Garrard — 11, 894 5 wenty-third and twenty- e emo- 
Lincoln- LEBID eee i e er nel 18,011 
s Semt po nen pr — $ 
n 59, 938 3 8 15 or Twen Ath dintrict (ie. 30, 579 tt 12 8055 district (Demo- 
—— — — ' 5 str cra 
š é ublican) : D E a ee Sees 21,135 
heed eve district (Re- Total 25. 48 P Butler. 5 15,805 | rirty-seventh district 2 
dn Thirty-second district Edmonson L. 10, 469 (Democratic) ; 
Metcalfe y (Democratic) ; Total 20, 274 Anderson - 10, 146 
Monroe ~----------— Sea aie ee 5 Twenty-sixth district (te- e istrict 
Titil anara 49, 409 Greenup ——- po od e 27, 642 5555 16, 956 
—— Lawrence Twenty- Saveni district 5 Fifty-ninth district (Dem- 
Twentieth district (Demo- Total (Republican) : tic) : 
een . ike BS T Sarn h district N 81 toth district (Dem 5 
N i. wenty-elght strict xtie stric emo- 
Franklin Ape ens district (Re- (Democratic) : cratic) : 
. De + Breckinridge <=- 21, 034 G 14, 248 
Total Democratie) : istrict . ere so see— 
——— e on stricts emo- 
— 8, 512 cratic) : 
Twenty-first district Thirtieth district (Demo- ” De 47, 715 
(Democratic) : cra — 0 7 district (Dem- 
oy d) PONE R Ee 8. 110 Harlan. 10, 566 Meade 9, 763 ocratic) : 
en 13, 716 Thirty frst district (Dem- Jessamine 12, 613 
Gans 7, 248 1 ic); Sixty-fourth a 57 i 5 
Trimble — 6,512 ae ardin IEEE STRrt 22, 696 | S Bemoeratie): istrict 
—— r DON stric 
Mekal EBDA LET 35, 586 E E fh district (Dem aay OOS 
: ß EC en ¼— —— „ 7 8 m- 
73 61555 Thirty-fourth dis Thirty- third district (Dem- ocratic) : 
add 5 _ district ( Democrat tle) : 8 ocratic) : 70 ole 14, 668 
Jessamine . 12, 613 Breathitt 17, 540] Hart 18, 173 Sixty-sixth district (Dem- 
. eee 16) 956 3, 654 | Thirty-fourth district ocratic) : 
Woodford 12.5 571 16, 259 ASE): 25, 208 r 17, 897 
7,979 55. Sixty-seventh district 
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Mr. POWERS. A careful examination of the tables I have in- 
serted herewith not only prove the truth of every statement I 
have made, but show also many other instances where the 
Legislature of Kentucky has grossly violated the State as well 
as the Federal statutes, which provides: 

That the number of Congressmen to which each State may be entitled 
in Congress shall be elected by districts composed of contiguous territory 
and containing as nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants, 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the court of appeals of 
Kentucky, speaking through Judge Carroll, in the case of Rich- 
ardson v. McChesney (128 Ky., p. 363), adjudges, that since 
neither the Constitution of the United States, nor the constitu- 
tion of the State of Kenucky, contain any direction to the State 
legislature on the matter of apportionment of the State into 
congressional districts, that the legislature of the State has the 
power, beyond the control of the courts, to divide the State into 
congressional districts in whatever way it chooses, and that it 
is not legally compelled to have any regard for the number of 
inhabitants in any given district, when formed, or its size in 
area. But the Supreme Court of the United States has never as 
yet said that the State legislatures were not as much bound to 
obey an act of Congress as they were the Constitution of the 
United States in matters over which the Federal Government 
had control, and nobody doubts that the Federal Government 
can exercise control over the number of its own Representatives, 
as well as the number of constituents each shall represent and 
the size of the district represented. But, if, as contended by 
the court of appeals of Kentucky, there is not suficient posi- 
tive direction on the part of the Federal Government to State 
legislatures to fairly redistrict the States into congressional dis- 
tricts with an equal number of inhabitants, the amendment I 
Have proposed will cure that defect. It provides that the con- 
gressional districts, when formed, shall not contain an inequality 
of population of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 

This amendment ought to pass this House and become a law. 
It is in the interest of justice and fair play. It is nonpartisan, 
in that it applies with equal force to every State in this Union, 
And the State of Kentucky is not the only State in this Union 
that will be benefited and blessed by its provisions. To reject 
this amendment on a strict party vote, as has been the case with 


other amendments to this bill presented from the Republican 
side of this House, will undoubtedly add no credit to the 
boasted fairness of the Democratic Party of this Nation. 

I ask its adoption because it is just and right. 

Pass the amendment I have offered, and the tenth congres- 
sional district (Republican) of Missouri will no longer contain 
(1900 census) 265,440 inhabitants, while the eighth congres- 
sional district (Democratic) has only 142,254 inhabitants. 

Pass this amendment and the second congressional district 
in the State of Connecticut (1900 census) will no longer ‘have 
310,923 inhabitants, and the third congressional district of the 
same State only 129,619 inhabitants, 

Pass it and you will hear nothing more about gerrymander- 
ing congressional districts in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Pass it and the thirteenth congressional district of that State 
will no longer have 302,054 inhabitants, as shown by the census 
of 1900, while the twenticth district of the same State has only 
150,909 inhabitants. 

Pass this amendment and the yarious Republican State legis- 
latures will be no longer tempted to gerrymander their States 
in the interest of the Republican Party. 

Pass it and the Democratic legislatures of the various States 
will no longer let desire for power or greed for ofice swerve 
them from the paths of right. 

In its political life, this Nation is getting too far from the 
paths of rectitude. 

Old-time honesty in both business and politics is what we 
need. We ought not to let any political advantage control our 
actions here to the detriment of our common country. A square 
deal to every American ought to be our slogan. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not detain you or this House further, 
but thank you both for your indulgence. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Powers) there were—ayes 66, noes 107. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the same amendment, 
and instead of providing 20,000 inhabitants I make it 50,000 
inhabitants. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “inhabitants,” line 8 
“and that there shall not be, when forme: 
more than 50,000 inhabitants, based upon the most recent 
census, between congressional districts in any given State.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Powers) there were—ayes 69, noes 104. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the same amendment, 
making the difference in population 75,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment that it is dilatory. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The Chair thinks it is an honest effort to test the sense of the 
House. ‘The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “Inhabitants,” line 8, page 4, add the following: 
“and there shall not be, when formed, a difference in opulation of more 
than 75,000 inhabitants, based on the most recent Un ted States census, 
between the congressional districts in any given State. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That in case of an increase in the number of Representatives 
in any State under this apportionment such additional Representative 
or Representatives shall ‘be selected by the State at large and the other 
Representatives by the districts now prescribed by law until such State 
shall be redistricted by the legislature thereof in the manner herein pre- 
scribed; and if there be no change in the number of 50 ves 
from a State, the Representatives thereof shall be elected from the dis- 
tricts now prescribed by law until such State shall be redistricted as 


herein prescribed. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 
ment: 

Section 4, line 14, strike out the word selected“ and insert the word 
elected.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers the 
amendment which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Section 4, Une 14, strike out the word “ selected’ and insert the word 
“ elected.” 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 


add the following: 
N in population ot 
Jn ted States 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 4, line 17, by striking out the words “by the legisla- 
ture theroof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to de- 
tain the House, but I want simply to say that the effect of this 
amendment, if it goes through, will leave to the several States 
the power of choosing the manner in which the redistricting 
shall be made. It will enable the States that have the institu- 
tion of initiative and referendum to appeal direct to the people 
upon this question of paramount importance. If the amendment 
is not adopted, the redistricting must be made by the legislature 
without the privilege of the referendum. I believe the States 
ought to setile the question according to their own best judg- 
ment. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the primary 
reason for offering this amendment is on gecount of conditions 
existing in my State, the State of Missouri. This amendment is 
offered, as I am informed, at the solicitation and on the initia- 
tive of certain Republicans in the State of Missouri who are so 
infinitesimally small that you must have a magnifying glass 
to find them. 

The statement has been made here upon the floor of this 
House, and in other places, that there is a statute in Missouri 
which provides that if the legislature fails to redistrict the 
State then the governor may lay the State off into congressional 
districts. 

There is no such statute in Missouri. I will insert in my 
remarks the only provision of our statutes that can be con- 
strued to in any manner refer to this matter. Unfortunately 
for Missouri at the present time it is affiicted with a Repub- 
lican governor [applause on the Republican side] compensated 
in a measure by being blessed with a Democratic legislature 
{applause on the Democratic side], this condition, however, 
rendering it practically impossible to pass a redistricting bill 
in the usual way at this time. 

It has been stated to me by gentlemen having in charge this 
amendment, or favoring this amendment, that if Missouri had 
such a statute they wanted this amendment adopted so that 
the governor can prevent the legislature from redistricting 
the State by vetoing any bill which it might pass, and then 
take advantage of his own veto and redistrict the State himself. 

It seems to me that every man upon this floor, either upon 
this side or that, ought to agree that such conduct would be 
contemptible petty politics, and I know of no other way to 
express it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert, as a part 
of my remarks, a copy of the only sections of the Missouri 
statutes bearing on this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The sections are as follows: 

Sec. 6616. Electoral districts: Hereafter at all elections held 
this State for the office of President and Vice President of the United 
States the electoral districts shall be fle same as the congressional dis- 
tricts into which the State shall be divided, and the same number of 
electors shall be chosen by the qualified voters, one of whom shall be a 
resident of each district, and in addition thereto two electors shall be 
chosen by the State at imge: 

Src. 17. New _apportionment—Duty of governor: When any new 
6 shall made of the Members to be elected to the House 

8 of the United States whereby the number of electors 
to which tate may be entitled shall be increased or 1 = 
shall be the ute of the 8 to . off the State into as 1 7 Si 
tricts as shall be equal to the number electors to which this State 
shall then be entitled, so that the said districts contain as near as may 
be an equal number of inhabitants. 

From a careful reading of this statute it will be seen that sec- 
tien 6616 simply provides that the electoral districts shall be 
the same as the congressional districts, and there shall be one 
elector chosen from each district and two electors from the 
State at large. 

Section 6617 simply provides that when an apportionment shall 
be made of the Members to be elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States whereby the number of electors— 
which, a8 we all know, must correspond in numbers to the 
Members of the House of Representatives and United States 
Senate from each State—are either to be increased or dimin- 
ished, then in that event the governor shall lay off the State 
into electoral districts, in compliance with the preceding sec- 
tion, which is to make the electoral districts the same as the con- 
gressional districts are. Thus it will be seen there is no author- 
ity given to the governor to fix the congressional districts, but 
only the electoral districts, and in the absence of any legisla- 
tion by Congress as to how the redistricting shall be done I do 
not believe that the governor would haye any more authority 
to divide the State up into congressional districts than any other 


officer of the State government, and no one would contend that 
any of the other State officers would have any such right. 

Mr. Chairman, the friends of this amendment have sought to 
prejudice Members by contending that in the Democratic States 
the gerrymander has been grossly unfair, and my State has 
been cited as a sample of that unfairness. It seems to me if 
my Republican friends had not lost all shame by the long lease 
of power which they have enjoyed they would hesitate, in view 
of their own record, to refer to this matter at all. 

I want to give you a sample of the Republican gerrymander, 
but I want first to especially call the attention of my collenxgue 
from Missouri IMr. BARTHOÓLDT] to the facts as they relate to 
our State. He contends that the Democratic Legislature of 
Missouri that redistricted the State 10 years ago violated the 
Federal Statutes by making the districts greatly unequal in 
population, so as to get an advantage. Let us see. The tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth districts of Missouri are now represented 
in this House by Republicans—one of whom is my colleague, 
Mr. BarrmoLtpt—and have an average population per district 
of 208,426; but the seventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth districts 
are represented by Democrats, of which I am one, and contains 
an average population per district of 233,646, being an average 
of 25,220 more to the Democratic district than to the Republican 
district. The average population per district for the whole 16 
districts of Missouri is 194,106. Thus it will be seen that the 
N he makes against his own State is not Dorne out by the 

cts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us get back to the record in the Repub- 
lican States, where the redistricting has been done by the 
Republican Party, and see what the record is. The following 
table tells lis own tale: 


In California the 
and of the sixth is 
n Connecticut the 


ation of the fifth eres district is 236,234 
„839, difference being 8 
F G of the ee Sensei district is 
310. 9283, while that 455 third Connecticut is 129,619, the difference in 
p lation being 18 


Illinois the nE ‘district has n pulation of 286,643, and the 
fourteenth Illinois has a population of 170,820, the difference in popula- 
tion being ars: 823. 

In Iowa the first Iowa district has a population of 3 and the 
an Towa 252,350, the difference in population being 94,083. 
sas the third district has a population of 284, ar and the 
fourth Ka Kansan 157,842, a difference in population of 126,695. 

n Michigan the ninth Michigan district bas a population of 166,124 
and the twelfth Michigan 275,525, n difference in population of 109.401. 

n Minnesota the fifth Minnesota district has a n of 292,806 
irt the second Minnesota district 174,856, the erence in population 


being 117,950. 
Nebraska the second district has a E da enr of 162,756 and the 
third aaa has a population of 211,7 the difference in population 


g 49.024 
In New York, in the city of New York, the fifteenth New York dis- 


trict has a Popo a of 165,701, and the eighteenth New York, in the 
same city, 000, the diference in population being 284,299. In the 
2 8 55 we ‘New York, the twenty-second has n population of 

69,005, the eenth a ulation of 165,701, the thirteent a popula- 
ton of 168.2778. and che fourth a population of 220,208. 

In Ohio the twelfth Ohio district has a population ‘of 164,460, and 

the 3 1805. a population of 255,510, the difference in 
on 
n Oklahomas where the e districts were created by the en- 
abling act of Congress, the fifth Oklahoma has a population of 315,106, 
and the first Oklahoma 225,373, the a aimerenice being 89,733. 

In Pennsylvania the eleventh district has a population of 257,121, 
and the fourteenth Pennsylvania 146,769, a difference of 110,352. 

In the State of Colorado the first Colorado district has a population 
of 245,979, and the second Colorado 293,721, a difference of 47,742. 

This table shows your record in these Republican States. 

You Republicans had better get the “beam” ont of your 
own eyes before you try to remove the “mote” ont of your 
neighbors’ eyes. 

There is another record which, like Banquo's ghost, will not 
down. When the Republican Party was in control of Congress 
Oklahoma was admitted into the Union, and notwithstanding 
the fact that a very large majority of her population was made 
up of the intelligent, progressive, enterprising citizenship of 
the older States, thoroughly trained in statecraft, in fact, the 
very flower of American citizenship, you would not permit them 
to divide their own State up into congressional districts, but 
before you would admit this young giant into the Union, you 
laid your blighting hand upon her and fixed the metes and 
bounds of her congressional districts so that you thought you had 
secured three Representatives out of the fire from that State. 

What does this record show as to the eguni distribution of 
population in these districts provided by you? Let us see: 


Population. 
First district (Republican) —...._________. 
Fifth district (Democratic 
Second district (Republican) ea Se 
Fourth district (Democratic) . 303, BBD 


In these four districts, two of which are Republican and 
two Democratic, and under your benign and just gerrymander 
there are 162,908 more people in the Democratic districts than 
there are in the Republican districts. 
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O! ye Republican pharisees, hypocrites! for pretense you make 
long prayers, and then, in order to obtain a petty advantage, 
you do not hesitate to invade the sacred precincts of State 
rights, but, like the serpent, you leave your trail behind. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of these lilliputian Republican 
politicians in Missouri is very apparent. 

They are not willing that our State shall be redistricted in 
the usual way—by a bill in the legislature, nor by the initiative 
and referendum—but they want to devise some means whereby 
one man, the governor, may do this work. They do not want 
it done fairly, 

Their real purpose is disclosed by a remark frequently made 
by my colleague, Mr. BARTHOoT pr, and who represents the gov- 
ernor on this floor, that the best lawyers are divided in opinion 
as to whether under our statutes the governor might not be 
authorized to redistrict the State, congressionally, in the event 
Congress should fail to direct how this work shall be done by 
the several States, 

They are evidently reasoning this way about it: If good 
lawyers divide in opinion as to the proper construction to be 
given this statute, may not members of our Supreme Court also 
reach different conclusions, and if they should divide in opin- 
ions may not that division be along political lines, and if along 
political, then they console themselves with the fact that a 
majority of the members of our Supreme Court are now Repub- 
licans; and in this very dubious, doubtful, and questionable 
way fix it so that one man, the goyernor, may redistrict our 
State, This is their scheme in a nutshell. Of course, they do 
not dare to admit this in the open. Why, my colleague, Mr. 
BARTHOTDr, even pretends that he is in favor of letting the 
redistricting be done by the initiative and referendum. He 
was never in favor of this system of legislation a moment in 
his life, and whenever I hear one of these “ stand-pat“ Repub- 
licans talking about letting the people decide anything for 
themselyes I immediately begin to look through the woodpile 
for the Senegambian, which I am sure is concealed therein, 
and in this case we do not have to look far to find the “ nigger 
in the woodpile.” It is to leave this law so that no particular 
authority in the State shall be designated by Congress to do 
this redistricting, so that by a partisan construction of a sec- 
tion of our statute a Republican governor can ignore the wishes 
of the good people of the State and lay out their congressional 
districts to suit his own sweet will, 

I am opposed to it. I want a square deal.” 

Mr. Chairman, practically every apportionment bill that has 
been passed through this House from the foundation of the 
Government has provided that the redistricting shall be done 
by legislatures of the different States. You Republicans passed 
the apportionment bills of 1872, 1882, 1892, and 1901, each one 
of which bills provided that the legislatures of the different 
States should do the work of redistricting. Now, if it was good 
to do that way then, why is it not good to do that way now? 

The lower house of my State is composed of at least one 
member from each county in the State. The Senate is com- 
posed of men elected by districts equal in population as may be. 
In redistricting the State the representatives from all the 
people from every county have an equal vote. No man or 
party desiring to be fair can object to this method. I hope, 
therefore, that the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
will be voted down. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I can not allow to go un- 
challenged the statements just made by my colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HAmurn]. It is not the intention of either one or 
more politicians of the Republican faith to have the governor 
redistrict the State of Missouri. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. No; I can not yield. Our proposition 
is, and the reason for this amendment is, not to tie the hands of 
the people of Missouri. The Democratic legislature which 10 
years ago did the redistricting made districts varying in popula- 
tion by more than 100,000 people; in other words, it violated 
the Federal statute which said that the districts should con- 
tain as nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants. 
And because of that flagrant violation of a Federal law, and for 
the further reason that the people desire to take this case in 
their own hands, we ask you Democrats now to be true to your 
traditions and to your principles and stand up for State rights 
on this question and not tie the hands of the people of Missouri 
if they propose by petition to present to the voters of that 
State a fair and equitable apportionment scheme. By voting 
these words into the bill, namely, “‘by the legislature thereof,” 
you will prevent the people of Missouri from doing so. You 
will tie their hands; you will leave to the legislature 
again an opportunity to violate the Federal statute without any 
recourse on our part anywhere, either in the State courts or the 


Supreme Court of the United States. We ask you to be true 
to the doctrine which you preach, that the people have a right 
to make use of the initiative and referendum when they cease 
to haye confidence in the legislature, and legislatures are 
usually controlled, as we all know, by partisan majorities, and 
it is probably true that both parties are sinning in that respect. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I can not yield. As to the law cited by 
my colleague [Mr. Hamrtn], I want, to state for the information 
of the House that that law was passed by a Democratic legis- 
lature. It was passed ut the behest of a Democratic governor 
and was signed by that governor, but it can not be invoked in 
this case as another colleague [Mr. Russert] has stated on the 
floor to-day. There is a doubt in the minds of the people 4s to 
whether that law relates to congressional districts or ta the 
selection of electors in a presidential year, and, as I say, the 
greatest legal minds are in doubt about it. But this is imma- 
terial, because we do not propose to invoke it; we propose ts 
leave the matter of redistricting to the people themselves. Let 
each party get up by petition a fair scheme, and let the people 
vote as to which scheme they want, and we Republicans are 
perfectly willing to trust the people. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The Members of the House can not sufficiently appreciate the 
situation unless they understand political conditions in Mis- 
souri. A brief explanation will demonstrate to any fair-minded 
man, be he Republican or Democrat, how thoroughly justifiable 
is the demand of the people for the right to fix, by their own 
votes, the boundary lines of the districts, legislative as well as 
congressional. The State of Missouri is gerrymandered as no 
other State in the Union is, owing to a frantic effort on the part 
of Democratic politicians to prop their tottering party. The 
Democratic legislatures who played the dastardly game at 
political geometry were concerned, in the language of my friend 
from Kentucky, neither “about the law of the land nor the 
oaths they had taken to obey it,“ but had in view only the in- 
erease of Democratic and the decrease of Republican repre- 
sentation. Now, I believe, and my party believes, that the 
majority of the people of Missouri favor fair play in represen- 
8 but how, under the present system, are they going to 
get it? 

Remember that the legislature which is to do the redistrict- 
ing is itself elected in badly gerrymandered districts. How, 
then, can you secure pure water when the spring is poisoned? 
I do not propose to burden the Recorp with figures, but “by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” At the last election, in 
Noyember, 1910, the Republicans of Missouri elected their 
supreme court judges and other State officials by about 8,000 
majority, and yet the Democrats succeeded in securing a large 
majority in both the house and the senate. There was no 
political issue that I know of which could have militated in 
favor of the State ticket and against the legislative ticket of 
the Republicans; hence it was the monstrous iniquity of the 
Democratic State gerrymander which prevented the majority 
of the people of Missouri from working their will through fair 
representation in the legislature. 

But “the worst is still to come.” Look at the result of the 
congressional elections. While, as I said before, the Repub- 
licans carried the State by a small majority, so that under an 
equitable arrangement they should have carried at least eight of 
the 16 districts of the State, that same monstrous gerrymander 
robbed us of five Republicans in Congress and left us but three, 
but, fortunately, enough, the same as in Kentucky, to tell the 
tale on this floor. Instead of one-half of the representation— 
and I should say at least one-half—we are not even accorded 
one-fifth, and from this you can probably understand why my 
Democratic colleagues insist on haying the State redistricted 
“by the legislature thereof.” 

Before proceeding to give facts and figures on the congres- 
sional situation, let me throw a side light on Democratic con- 
duct since the election. It seems that the leaders of that party 
regarded a Republican congressional representation of three out 
of possible 16 as excessive. So effective did they regard the con- 
gressional gerrymander that the election of more than one Re- 
publican was a surprise to them. And as all three successful 
candidates had been elected in the city of St. Louis, these so- 
called leaders raised the cry of fraud. To-day they wish they 
had not done it, for events proved that they had cried “ Fraud“ 
just once too often. Let me tell you the story. It is too good 
to withhold from the country. Owing to the prohibition issue, 
which brought out an exceptionally heavy vote—the citizenship 
of St. Louis being overwhelmingly opposed to prohibition—the 
Republicans carried that city by an unprecedented majority. 
A heavy vote in St. Louis always means a big Republican ma- 
jority, but the Democratic leaders professed not to know that, 
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nor were they aware, apparently, that the Republican governor, 
Herbert S. Hadley, had staked his honor and reputation on an 
honest election in the three large cities of the State, and had 
instructed the State boards of eleetion, appointed and controlled 
by him, to exhaust their official powers for the purpose of pre- 
venting fraud. He felt, as did every one of his party friends, 
that the Republican State administration was on trial in the 
conduct of that election, and it was his purpose to demonstrate 
that the people had made no mistake when they intrusted the 
affairs of the State in Republican hands. We knew we had had 
an honest election, and consequently courted the fullest investi- 
gation. Now, if our Democratic friends had stopped then and 
there they might have probably gained some party advantage, 
as the people of the State, unfamiliar with the facts, might have 
believed some of the wild statements made by the Democratic 
State chairman and other leaders. Instead, they walked, with 
open eyes, into their own trap, and instituted contests in all 
three of the congressional districts. And what was the result 
of these contests? A recount of all the ballots cast and a most 
careful comparison of the ballots with the poll books revealed 
a difference between the original count and the recount hardly 
sufficient to change the result in a single precinct, even if all 
clerical mistakes and technical errors were added together. 
To repeat a common expression, the wonder of it all was that 
so remarkably clean an election and so correct a count was 
technically possible, considering the tremendous task which 
the judges and clerks had to perform in so short a time. 

Tt is admitted now by all that the last election in St. Louis 
was the fairest and squarest ever held, and as this is largely 
due to a Republican governor the people of Missouri, irre- 
spective of party, regard his eleyation to that high office on 
that account alone as a blessing rather than an “affliction,” 
which is the word thoughtlessly used by my colleague [Mr. 
HAMLIN]. A partisan committee of the legislature also made 
investigations upon the strength of contests against St. Louis 
Members, and they, too, were forced to report in favor of the 
Republican contestees. So, we have the anomalous situation 
of the Democratic Party certifying to and proving the honesty 
of an election which it had denounced in unmeasured terms 
as fraudulent and corrupt, and in my judgment it will be many 
years before that party will get over the effect of the boomerang. 

To return to the congressional gerrymander for which the 
Democratic Party is responsible let me cite but one example. 
The tenth district, which I have the honor to represent, had 
a population 10 years ago of 265,440. The adjoining twelfth 
district was given only 152,424 people, a difference of 113,016 
people. It would have been an easy matter to comply with 
the Federal statute by making the three St. Louis districts 
equal in population, but that did not suit our Democratic 
gerrymanderers who hoped, by crowding all the Republican ter- 
ritory into one district, to make both the others Democratic. 
The tenth district now has a population of over 400,000, and 
its Republican majority of 25,600 alone, if fairly apportioned, 
would insure to the Republicans the representation to which 
they are entitled on this floor. 

But why is it that of all the Missouri Democrats my col- 
league [Mr. Hamm] is so particularly anxious to save the 
Missouri gerrymander or to have a new one just as iniquitous 
made by the Missouri Legislature? I let the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat answer this question, It says under the caption 
“A Specimen Missouri District”: x 

In tħe debate on the congressional apportionment bill, which passed 
the House last week, one of Missouri's Democratic Representatives, Mr. 
HAMLIN, made a special attack on the Republicans of Missouri and the 
idea of submitting the question of districting to all the voters of the 
State by referendum. Mr. Hasirn’s anxiety on the subject of saving 
the gerrymander can be understood when the peculiar make-up of his 
own. district, the seventh, is examined. It begins not far from the 
southern boundary of the State, runs north in a single string of coun- 
ties until it reaches the Missouri River, where it suddenly bulges east 
and west, jumping the river to take in the heavily Democratic county 
otf Howard, without which the district would be strongly Republican. 
The seven counties south of the river, including the 7285 of Springfield, 
give a Republican majority of 1,000, but the acrobatic feat at the river 
to get in Howard County, the Bourbon Gibraltar, Democratic by 1,600, 
sufliced to elect Mr. HAMLIN last year by the scanty plurality of 482. 

It is not surprising; in view of the geographical eccentricity of his 
district, that . HAMLIN should be a champion of the gerrymander 
and scorn the use by the people of the referendum to obtain equal rep- 
resentation for themselves. The southernmost county of his district 
rests on a district, the fourteenth, that is another example of the art 
of the Missouri gerrymander contortionists. It takes almost the entire 
width of the State to render the fourteenth district “ compact and con- 
tiguous.” It is a Beene succession of counties east and west, and 
would be Republican but for its inclusion of a bunch of Democratic 
countics in the southeastern corner of the State. These two districts 
alone cover, in a narrow strip, two-thirds of the State east and west, 
and also north and south. Mr. HAMLIN refers to Missouri's. election of 
a Republican governor as “ unfortunate.” The fact is due to allowing 

nal representation in filling the ofice. By a vote of 855,000 to 
340.000, the voters of Missouri preferred the Republican candidate. No 


doubt the failure to apply a juggle to the choice of State officers also is 
the “unfortunate” part of It in Mr. HAMLIN’S estimation, 


The gentleman from the seventh district [Mr. HAMLIN] 
charges the Republicans of Missouri with an attempt to take 
advantage of a certain State law, which he quotes, in order 
to have the Republican governor perform the work of redis- 
tricting the State, and almost in the same breath he asserts 
that that law does not apply to congressional districts at all. 
Will he kindly tell me what would be the use of our invoking a 
law which does not apply? It seems his partisan fecling bas 
carried him to an illogical and untenable position. Further- 
more, in order to justify the Missouri gerrymander, he points 
to a number of States where, he says, the Republicans were 
guilty of the same offense. Well, we all know that two wrongs 
do not make a right; but, supposing his statements as to gerry- 
manders in other States were correct, would they not constitute 
the strongest possible argument in fayor of my position that 
partisan legislatures can not be trusted as well as the people 
themselves? He argues that all former apportionment bills 
passed by Congress contained the words “ by the legislature,” so 
that heretofore the States had always been redistricted by the 
legislature; but he forgets that even 10 years ago, when Congress 
passed the last apportionment bill, such an institution as the 
initiative and referendum was unknown, or had not been 
adopted by a single State in the Union. Now, this new system 
of direct legislation by the people is in vogue in a large number 
of States, and whatever we may think of its value and useful- 
ness in other respects a moment’s reflection will satisfy us that 
it is exceptionally. well adapted as an instrument to secure a 
fair apportionment of legislative, senatorial, and congressional 
districts. And the Republicans of Missouri, far from intending 
to take a partisan advantage which the law, above referred to, 
might or might not give us, intend to make use of the refer- 
endum by presenting to the people, for their approval at the 
ballot box, a fair and equitable apportionment plan. If Con- 
gress would refuse to invade the sovereign rights of the State 
to the extent of prescribing that the redistricting must be done 
by the legislature, all the States having the initiative and 
referendum could resort to it for the same purpose. In such an 
event both parties could prepare their redistricting schemes 
and submit them to the people, who, always solicitous of fair 
play, would put their stamp of approval upon what will seem to 
them to be the best. And it would probably not make much 
difference whether the Republican or the Democratic scheme 
is adopted, as the mere knowledge of its being subject to the 
approval of the people would insure fair and reasonable propo- 
sitions. 

How much superior, from the standpoint of justice and im- 
partiality, such a system would be to the present plan of per- 
mitting partisan legislative majorities to arrange the districts 
for representation in legislative bodies is shown by another 
most recent example furnished by two Democratic State officials 
in Missouri. According to the constitution of my State the 
districting of State senatorial districts, when the legislature 
fails to act, must be performed by the governor, secretary of 
state, and attorney general. It so happens that the governor 
is a Republican, and the last-named two officials are Democrats, 
Now, instead of acting in a nonpartisan spirit and a judicial 
capacity, those two Democratic officials, being the majority 
of the board, eliminated the governor entirely and proceeded 
to do the work in the sole and exclusive interest of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The refusal of the governor to sign the partisan 
plan will alone save the people of the State from a gerrymander 
unequaled in unfairness in political history. ‘ 

The Republicans of Missouri are willing to trust the people 
rather than partisan bodies or officials, and I am free to say 
that Congress would lend its hand to the continuance of 
partisan outrages in Missouri and other States if it denied 
to the people of the several States the right to choose their 
own methods of securing fair representation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be closed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
allow me five minutes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Very well; I make the motion, then, Mr. 
Chairman, that all debate upon the paragraph and amendments 
thereto be closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves 
that all debate upon the paragraph and amendments thereto be 
closed in fiye minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GANNON, Mr. Chairman, do I understand that under 
the law in the State of Missouri that you have the initiative? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT, Yes. 
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Mr. CANNON. You have it now by law? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. It reminds me of a boy who had a dog to 
sell. [Laughter.] He met a lady and said, “I have a dog; do 
you want to buy a dog?” Said the lady, What is his name?” 
“Well, ma'am, I call him ‘ Initiative,” said the boy. That is 
a nice name,” said the lady. “Is he a fierce dog?“ “Oh,” 
says he, “he is the da—— d—— d—— fiercest dog you ever 
saw.” “ Well,” she said, “I do not want a fierce dog.’ The 
boy, equal to the occasion, said, “He is not such a d—— d—— 
d—— fierce dog as he might be.“ [Laughter.] That law, the 
initiative, was enacted under the leadership of the Democratic 
Party in the State of Missouri. Now that you want to perpe- 
trate an outrage in congressional apportionment, or perchance 
in State apportionment, you rush, under the desire, in my 
judgment, to nullify the will of a majority in your State and 
repudiate that law. [Applause on the Republican side.] And 
great is Democracy! My judgment is not in fayor of initiative 
legislation, but if it is enacted, even against my will, I will 
abide it. You do not seem willing to abide it. Missouri, in my 
judgment, is perhaps the most hopeful Republican State in the 
swing of 20 years of all the States in the Union. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

And when you repudiate the law which your party led in 
enacting, while I am not a prophet or a son of a prophet, I 
believe the good people of the State of Missouri—of the Anglo- 
American race—will repudiate you, and the rocks and the moun- 
tains, if they do not fall on you, ought to fall on you. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker}. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 82, noes 99. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask the same privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
jug amendment: 

On line 17, section 4, after the word “legislature,” insert 
to the laws of the State under the constitution of sald State.’ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the Clerk report the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “legislature,” line 17, in section 4, insert “ pursuant 
to the laws of said State under the constitution of said State.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rucker]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with amendment to the House, with 
the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 2983, 
and had instructed him to report the same to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr: Brovssarp, a Representative elect from the State of 
Louisiana, appeared at the bar of the House and took the oath 
of office. ` 


5 pursuant 


APPORTION MENT, 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that those who spoke on the bill in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union may be permitted to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hous- 
tron] asks unanimous consent that those who have spoken on 
the bill in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union be permitted to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
for five legislative days. Is there objection? 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask some gentleman on that side of the House if 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] is present? If this 
meets with his approval, I shall not object. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question 
on the bill as amended to its final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moyes the 
previous question on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the 
bill with the following instructions, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to re- 
commit the bill with instructions, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert, after section 2 of the bill, as a new section, the following: 

“Sec. 3. That as soon as the Fourteenth and each subsequent decen- 
nial census of the population of the several States, as required by the 
Constitution, shall have been Commarea and returned to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
said department to ascertain the aggregate population of all the States 
and of each State separately, excluding Indians not taxed; which aggre- 
gate population he shall divide by the number 430, and the product of 
such division, excluding any fraction of a unit that may happen to 
remain, shall be the ratio of apportionment of Representatives among 
the several States under such census; and the Secretary of said depart- 
ment shall then proceed to divide the total representative population 
of each State by the ratio so determined, and each State shall be 
assigned one Representative for each full ratio of population therein 
and an additional , e for any fraction equal to or greater 
than a moiety of such ratio, but in no case shall a Representative be 
assigned for a fraction less than a molety of such ratio, and each 
State shall have at least one Representative; and the aggregate num- 
ber of Representatives so assigned to the States shall constitute the 
total membership of the House of Representatives under such census. 
And as soon as practicable after the Secretary of said department shall 
u vo ascertained the number of Representatives to which each State is 
entitled under any decennial census, in the manner herein provided, 
he shall make out and transmit to the House of Representatives n 
certificate of the number of Representatives so apportioned to each 
State; and he shall likewise make out and transmit without delay to 
the executive of each State o certificate of the number of Representa- 
tives apportioned to such State.” 

And in section 4 of the bill, page 4, line 17, strike out the words “ by 


. 


the legislature thereof. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, the Clerk did not read the 
motion, The Clerk should also have read the introductory part. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the introduction. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I move to recommit the bill (H. R. 2983) to the Committee on the 
Census, with directions to report said bill back to the House forthwith, 
with the following amendments: 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion to recommit with Instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUA- 
PACKER] moves the previous question on the motion to recom- 
mit the bill with instructions. The question is on ordering the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
motion to recommit with instructions. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. On that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor 
of the motion to recommit the bill will answer “yea”; those 
opposed, “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 99, nays 177, 
answered “ present“ 7, not voting 105, as follows: 


YEAS—99, 

Anderson, Minn. Draper Higgins Lindbergh 
Anthony Driscoll, M. E. Hill McCreary 
Austin Dwight inds McKinney 
Bartholdt Dyer Howell McLaughlin 
Bathrick Esch Hubbard Madden 

zowman Farr Humphrey, Wash. Madison 
Buchanan Focht Kahn nn 
Burke, S. Dak. Foss Kennedy Martin, S. Dak 
Cannon rench Kent Miller 
Catlin Fuller Kinkaid, Nebr. Moore, Pa. 
Cooper Gardner, Mass. Knowland Morgan 
Crumpacker Gardner, N. J. opp Mott 
Currier Gillett Lafferty Murdock 
Danforth Good La Follette Needham 
Davis, Minn. Hanna Langley Nelson 

De Forest Harris Lawrence Norris 
Dodds Helgesen Lenroot Nye 
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Olmsted 
Larran 
Pickett 
Powers 
Prince 

Rees 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rodenberg 
Aiken, S. C. 
Akin, . 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson, Ohio 
Ansberr: 
Ashbroo 
Ayers 
Barnhart 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borland 
Broussard 
Bulkley. 
Burke, Wis. 
Burleson 
Burnett 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Candler 
Cantrill 
Carlin 
Carter 
Clark, Fla. 


Covington 
Cox, Ind. 
Cullop 
Saner 
Daugherty 
Davenport 
Davis, W. Va. 
Dickinson 


es 
Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind. 
Doremus 
Driscoll, D. A. 


Bartlett 
Brantley 


Adair 
Adamson 
Ames 
Andrus 
Rarchfeld 
Bates 
Berger 
Bingham 
Toehne 
Bradley 
Brown 


Davidson 
Dent 


Denver 
Dickson, Miss. 


Simmons 

loan 
Smith, J. XI. C. 
Smith, Saml. W. 


Speer Thistlewood 
Steenerson Tilson 
Remeni; Cal. Utter 
Sterling Volstead 
NAYS—177. 
Dupre Jacoway 
Bllerbe James 
Estopinal Johnson, Ky. 
Evans Johnson, S. C. 
Faison Jones 
Ferris Kendall 
Fields Kinkead, N. J. 
Finley Kitchin 
F 1900 Va. Konig 
Floyd, Ark, Konop 
Foster, III. Korbly 
Fowler amb 
Francis Lee, Ga, 
Gallagher Legare 
Garner Lever 
Garrett Linthicum 
George Littlepage 
Glass Lloyd 
Goeke Lobeck 
Goodwin, Ark, MeCoy 
Gordon McDermott 
Gould McGillicuddy 
Graham McHenry 
Gray Macon 
Gregg, Pa. Maguire, Nebr. 
Gregg, Tex. Taher 
Gudger Martin, Colo 
Guernsey Mays 
Hamilton, W. Va. Moon, Tenn 
Hamlin Moore, Tex. 
Hammond Morrison 
Hardwick Moss, Ind, 
Hardy furray 
Harrison, Miss. Oldfield 
Harrison, N. L. Padgett 
ay age 
Hetlin Pepper 
Helm Plumley 
Hensley ost 
Holland Pou 
Houston Prouty 
Hughes, Ga. Rainey 
HY rhes, N. J. Raker 


ROW Ay, 
Sweet 

Talcott, N. Y. 

Taylor, "Ohio 


1 
Humphreys; Mise. Reilly 


ANSWERED “PRESENT "--7. 


Donohoe Kipp 
Haugen Randell, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—105. 
Doughton Latta 
Edwards Lee, Pa. 
Fairchild ev 
Fitzgerald Lewis 
Fordney Lindsay 
Fornes Littleton 
Foster, Vt. Longworth 
Godwin, N. C. u 
Goldfogle Loudenslager 
Greene McCall 
Griest McGuire, Okla, 
Hamill McKenzie 
Hamilton, Mich. McKinley 
Hartman MeMorran 
Hawley Malby 
Hiyes Matthews 
Heald Mitchell 
Henry, Conn. Mondell 
8 Tex. Moon, Pa. 
Hobson Morse, Wis, 
Howard O'Shaunessy 
Howland Palmer 
Hughes, W. Va. Patten, N. X. 
Jackson Patton, Pa. 
Kindred Payne 
Lafean Peters 
Langham Porter 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Corzier with Mr. Woops of Iowa (transferable), 
Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRADLEY, 
Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. ANDRUS. 
Mr. Puso with Mr. MoMorran (transferable). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Cox of Ohio with Mr. BARCHFELD, 
Mr. GoLpFoGLE with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Dovauton with Mr. BATES. 
Mr. Honsox with Mr. FAmoHILD (transferable), 


Mr. Borune with Mr. Grrest. 


Vreeland 
Warburton 
Wedemeyer 
Wilder 
Willis 
Young, Kans. 
Young, Mich, 


Richardson 
Robinson 
Roddenbery 
Rothermel 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker, Colo. 
Rucker, Mo. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Shackleford 


Small 

Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stack 

Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Stone 

Taylor, Colo. 
Towner 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Webb 
Whitacre 


Wilson, Pa. 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Woods, Iowa 


Pray 

Pujo 
Ransdell, La, 
Redfield 
Riordan 
Roberts, Ney. 
Scully 

Sells 
oe 


Sith, ae 
Smith, N. X. 
Steve ns, Minn. 
Sulzer 
Switzer 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, Ala. 
Thayer 
Thomas 
Underhill 
Weeks 
Wilson, III. 
Wilson, N. v. 
Wood, N. J. 


Mr. ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 


Mr. Kier with Mr. LANGHAM, 


Mr. ADAIR with Mr. PORTER, 
Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. BUTLER. 
Mr. Kinprep with Mr. HOWLAND. 


XLVII——45 


Mr. Denver with Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. Henry of Texas with Mr. GREENE. 

Mr. Surzer with Mr. HARTMAN. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 

Mr. Lxwis with Mr. COPLEY. . 

Mr. RAN DELL of Texas with Mr. MCCALL. 

Mr. Parren of New York with Mr. Henry of Connecticut. 

Mr. IAuL with Mr. LouDENSLAGER. 

Mr. Ranspett of Louisiana with Mr. LAFEAN. 

Mr. Smirnu of New York with Mr. MALBY. 

Mr. Tayror of Alabama with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Tuomas with Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. WEEKS. 

Mr. WILSON of New York with Mr. Steme. 

Mr. FITZGERALD with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Dickson of Mississippi with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. Craven with Mr. LONGWORTH, 

Mr. Linpsay with Mr. Forpney. 

Mr. O’Smavunessy with Mr. HALTON of Michigan. 

Mr. Peters with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Gopwrn of North Carolina (against) with Mr. PATTON of 
Pennsylyania (in fayor). 

Mr. SLAYDEN (in favor) with Mr. HAUGEN (against). 

Mr. PALMER (against) with Mr. Howanrp (in favor). 

Mr. Epwarps (against) with Mr. Turayer (in favor). 

On this vote: 

Mr. Leyy (against) with Mr. Hearp (in favor). 

Mr. Litrieron (against) with Mr. McKinrtry (in favor). 

Mr. BRANTLEY (against) with Mr. DALzELL (in favor). 

Mr. Scutty (against) with Mr. Brown (in favor). 

From the 27th to Monday noon: 

Mr. Donomos with Mr. CALDER. 

Until April 28 at noon: 

Mr, Lee of Pennsylvania (against) with Mr. Pray (in favor). 

From to-day for three weeks. 

Mr. Larra with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia, 

From April 27 at noon until May 1 at noon. 

Mr. Tarnorr of Maryland with Mr. WILSON of Illinois. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question being taken, the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, the motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. HEALD, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. ADAMSON, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


April 28, 1911, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the schooner Kitty and 
Maria, John Logan, master (H. Doe. No. 31); to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and Jaw in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the schooner Alciope, Robert 
Rice, master (H. Doc. No. 82); to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the ship Golden Age, Caleb 
Earl, master (H. Doc, No. 33) ; to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the brig Eliza, John Miller, 
master (H. Doc. No. 84); to the Committee on Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the 
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Freveh spoliation cases relating to the ship Nancy, Joseph Dill, 
master (H. Doc. No. 35); to the Committee on Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the conclusions of fact and law in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the ship Goddess of Plenty, 
Thomas Chirnside, master (H. Doc. No. 36); to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr, FINLEY, from the Committee on Printing, to whieh was 
referred the concurrent resolutien of the House (H. Con. Ros. 
3) providing for the printing of the proceedings upon the un- 
veiling of the statue of Baron von Steuben, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 14), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. i 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORTALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 7690) to, authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Snake River at the town of 
Nyssa, Oreg.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TURNBULL: A bill (H. R. 7691) to provide for a 
survey of the Roanoke River from the town of Clarksville in the 
county of Mecklenburg, State of Virginia, to the head of steam- 
boat navigation in said river below Weldon, in the county of 
Halifax, State of North Carolina; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 7692) to define the hours of 
labor of letter carriers in the City Delivery Service and clerks 
in first and second class post offices; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H.R.7693) to authorize the town of 
Logan, Aitkin County, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River in Aitkin County, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (II. R. 7694) to give effect to the 
fifth article of the treaty between the United States and Great 
58 signed January 11, 1909; to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs, 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7005) to 
extend the time for the completion of the Alaska Northern 
Railway, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. GUERNSBY: A bill (H. R. 7696) to provide for en- 
larging the United States building at Houlton, Me.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, n bill (I. R. 7697) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Caribou, Me.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7698) changing the name of Maine Avenue 
and providing for a new location for Maine Avenue, District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (II. R. 7699) to in- 
crease the compensation of pressmen in the Government Print- 
ing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7700) to provide against the purchase of 
goods manufactured by convict Inbor on behalf of the United 
States, the Territories, and the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. TOI) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Newton, in the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7702) providing for the issuance of a char- 
ter to the Veteran Reserve Corps of America, 2 corporate miti- 
tary organization; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BATHRICE: A bill (H. R. 7703) to authorize the 
enlargement of the public building at Akron, Summit County, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7704) to authorize the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Barberton, 
Summit County, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7705) to authorize the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Cuyahoga 
Falls, Summit County, Ohio; to the Committee on P -blie Bund- 
ings and Grounds, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7706) to authorize the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Ravenna, 
Portage County, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7707) to authorize the erection of a public 
building at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7708) to authorize the erection of a public 
building at Conneaut, Ashtabula County, Ohio; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 7709) making appropria- 
tions and providing for a continuing contract for the construe- 
tion, repair, and preservation of public work on the Missourt 
River between Kansas City and the mouth; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7710) to amend section 
4916 of the Revised Statutes, relating to patents; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7711) to amend section 4889 of the Re- 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7712) to 
amend section 839 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 7713) to decrease the expense 
and increase the efficiency of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 7714) making an nppropria- 
tion for the improvement of the Tombigbee River in the State of 
Mississippi and in the State of Alabanin; to the Committee ou 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7715) to require 
all street railrond companies in the District of Columbia to issue 
free transfers, interchangeable from the lines of one company 
to those of another, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7716) to regulate the rates to be charged 
and collected by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. and 
any other firm or corporation, for telephones, telephone service, 
and telephone connections in the Distriet of Columbia for 
business purposes, and prescribing n penalty for its violation; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. y 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 7717) for the erection of a 
public building at Union Springs, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7718) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the State of Alabama; the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7719) for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the Choctawhatchee River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 7720) to establish a national 
highway from Washington, D. C., by way of Mount Vernon 
to Fredericksburg, Va., to be known as the Mother Washing- 
ington Memorial Highway, in memory and honor of the mother 
of the Father of his Country; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 7721) to amend and reenact 
section 3224 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Resolution (H. Res, 130) authorizing and 
directing the Committee on Inyalid Pensions to inquire and re- 
port why the pension granted to David L. MeDermott by act of 
July 6, 1886, is withheld, and what action, if any, should be 
taken in the premises; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. BLACKMON: Resolution (I. Res. 131) requesting 
certain information of the Attorney General; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ANDERSON of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 132) in- 
structing and authorizing the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to make an examination into the rates charged for the 
telephone service in the District. of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. $ 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
183) requesting certain information of the Secretary of War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 184) requesting certain information 
of the Secretary of the Navy; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. STEBNERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 135) to reprint 
House Document No. 27, Sixty-first Congress, first session ; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 76) direct- 
ing the Attorney General to make investigations and begin 
prosecutions of persons unlawfully conspiring together to reduce 
the price of cotton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 77) directing the Attorney 
General to make investigations and begin prosecutions of per- 
sons unlawfully conspiring together to increase the price of 
wheat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 78) to secure 
the neutralization of the Philippine Islands; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 79) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 7) 
authorizing the appointment of a committee of Senators and 
Representatives to confer with the commission of the State of 
Pennsylvania in regard to the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Gettysburg; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 7722) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas A. Dobbins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 7723) granting an increase of 
pension to George K. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7724) for the relief of Mathias Meyer; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 7725) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David W. Brandt; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 7726) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry E. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7727) for the relief of Charles J. Callahan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7728) for the relief of John W. Walsh; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 7729) granting a pension to 
William F. Myers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 7730) granting a pension to 
William Lanier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7731) granting a pension to Thomas I. 
Durham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7782) granting a pension to Mettie Black- 
wood; to the Committee on Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7733) granting a pension to Zachariah Cas- 
sedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7784) granting a pension to Martha Thomp- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7735) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles S. Webb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7786) for the relief of the representatives 
of the estate of Henry C. Sills, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7787) to remoye the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Samuel J. Maund; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7738) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jerry A. Fitzgerald; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 7739) for the relief of 
Henry Parks, alias Nathaniel Parks; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7740) for the relief of Mrs. William ©, 
Lucas; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bill (H. R. 7741) granting a 
pension to John H. Bunting; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (II. R. 7742) granting an 
increase of pension to Daniel W. Meyers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7748) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7744) granting an increase of pension to 
Andreas Wirth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7745) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander C. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7746) granting an increase of pension to 
B. M. Laur; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7747) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Kilburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7748) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles T. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7749) granting an increase of pension to 
J. P. Tanne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7750) granting an increase of pension to 
W. V. Cronk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7751) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Dare; to the Committee on Invalſd Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7752) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7753) granting an increase of pension to 
C. K. Elliott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7754) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Ley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7755) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of George R. Spore; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7756) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John D. Woods; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 7757) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Kohr; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 7758) granting an increase of 
pension to Elias McQuay; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7759) for the relief of Henry S. Call; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7760) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Hezekiah R. Hubbell; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 7761) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph A. Edmonds; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 7762) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles A. Grass; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7763) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Laura E. R. Hatfield; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7764) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph E. Layton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7765) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Mardle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7766) granting an increase of pension to 
E. Clarkson Lane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7767) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Orlando L. Wieting; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7768) granting a pension to John J. 
Schreiber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7769) granting a pension to Georgia L. 
Burnand; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7770) granting a pension to William 
Haley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7771) granting a pension to William R. 
Claxton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7772) for the relief of John McKeon; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 7778) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Theodore Bigler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7774) granting an increase of pension to 
A. V. Kendrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7775) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Wilson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (II. R. 7776) granting 
an increase of pension to Andrew J. Wilson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7777) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Cowan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7778) granting a pension to Martha I. 
Reynolds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 7779) granting an increase of 
pension to Josiah Havens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7780) granting an increase of pension to 
Amasa David; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7781) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Tiffany; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7782) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7783) granting a pension to Margret 
Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 7784) granting an increase 
of pension to John C. Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7785) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephus P. Eckler; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. LITTLEPAGH: A bill (H. R. 7786) granting a pen- 
Gone to James M. Hanshaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7787) granting a pension to John W. 
Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7788) granting a pension to William F. 
Harrold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7789) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 7790) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles Gammon; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. A 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7791) granting 
an increase of pension to Allen Hart; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7792) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7793) granting an inerease of pension to 
William Greer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. T7194) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse W. Casteel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7795) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7796) granting an honorable discharge to 
William Alexander; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7797) granting a pension to William T. Bo- 
gert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (II. R. 7798) granting an increase 
of pension to Eugene Lenhart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 7799) for the relief of 
Peter Van Valer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7800) for the relief of Jolin Wesley 
Young; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7801) for the relief of the estate of Vicente 
Gomez, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7802) granting an increase 
of pension to John S. Lander; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 7803) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter K. Arnold; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7801) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Witmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7805) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Wetzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7806) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos C, Wertz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7807) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Walter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7808) granting an increase of pension to 
John Trout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7809) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill H. R. 7810) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann E. Sperry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7811) granting an increase of pension to 
David Sornberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7812) granting an increase of pension to 
Arnold B. Spink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7813) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis C. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7814) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7815) granting an increase of pension 
Jeremiah Sipe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7816) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Sheets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7817) granting an increase of pension 
James L. Seebold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7818) granting an increase of pension 
Heury M. Reuter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7819) granting an increase of pension 
Eliphas W. Reed; to the Committes on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7820) granting an increase of pension 
Josiah Ramsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7821) granting an increase of pension 
Willlam Presley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7822) granting an increase of pension 
John Person; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (II. R. 7823) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Parthemore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (I. R. 7824) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Morrisey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7825) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Mumma; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7826) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca M. Missemer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7827) granting an increase of pension to 
nemom Franklin Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7828) granting an increase of pension 
Philip M. Messner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7829) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah C. Meredith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7830) granting an increase of pension 
John R. Meredith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7831) granting an increase of pension 
Maria A. Meily; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7832) granting an increase of pension 
James F. Maben; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7833) granting an increase of pension 
Milton T. Maguire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7834) granting an Increase of pension 
Jeremiah Layser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7835) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Kimmel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7836) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Jordan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7837) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Hummelbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (IH. R. 7838) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Houtz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7839) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel D. Hess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 7840) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hampton, sr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7841) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Groner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7842) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank C. Gratz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7843) granting an increase of pension 
to Fannie Huntt Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7844) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Garland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7845) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Eisenhauer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7846) granting an increase of pension to 
Joanna R. Forster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7847) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Breslin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7848) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Billig; to the Committce on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7849) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Benner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7850) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bodley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7851) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Adams; to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7852) granting a pension to Caroline S. 
Mindil; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7853) granting a pension to Rebecca Zim- 
merman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7854) granting a pension to Isaac E. 
Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7855) granting a pension to Annetta Vale; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7856) granting a pension to William H. 
Swoveland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7857) granting a pension to Charles E. 
Stock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7858) granting a pension to Richard M. 
Steckley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7859) granting a pension to Harriet Stees; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7860) granting a pension to John 8S. 
Snyder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7861) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7862) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Shambaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7863) granting a pension to Martin P. 
Schaffner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7864) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Rumpf; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7865) granting a pension to Silas W. Rank; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7866) granting a pension to Stephen W. 


Pomeroy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7867) granting n pension to Samerne B. 
Pefiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7868) granting a pension to Margaret Mont- 
gomery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7869) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7870) granting a pension to Henry S. 
Matter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7871) granting a pension to George W. 
Lehman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7872) granting a pension to Emma E. 
Kipple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7873) granting a pension to Katherine E. 
Kemble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7874) granting a pension to Kate E. Keiser; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7875) granting a pension to Mary Idle; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 7876) granting a pension to Eliza Hart- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7877) granting a pension to Emma Hand- 
shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7878) granting a pension to John P. M. 
Haus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 7879) granting a pension to Johh W. Gray; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7880) granting a pension to Lucetta C. 
Grafiius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7881) granting a pension to Pricilla C. Giv- 
ler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7882) granting a pension to George W. 
Emery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7883) granting a pension to John W. Ely; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7884) granting a pension to John D. Deihl; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7885) granting a pension to Sarah Culp; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7886) granting a pension to J. Caroline 
FitzGerald; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7887) granting a pension to Catherine B. 
Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7888) granting a pension to Charles Wil- 
liam Bowman; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7889) granting a pension to Jacob Am- 
brose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7890) granting a pension to Grace Backen- 
stoss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7891) granting a pension to Mrs. George 
Armour; to the Committee on Iuvalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7892) for the relief of J. H. Mease, post- 
master at Mount Gretna, Pa.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7893) for the relief of John C. Colwell; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7894) for the relief of James E. Cann, 
paymaster, United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7895) to correct the military record of 
Joseph Spangler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7896) to correct the military record of 
David Polm; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7897) to correct the military record of 
Charles Moore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 7898) to correct the military record of 
Phillip K. Meloy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7899) to correct the military record of 
Alexander C. Landis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7900) to correct the military record of 
William Irving; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7901) to correct the military record of 
John F. Geist; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 7902) to correct the military record of 
Lieut. John W. Geiger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7903) to correct the military record of 
Philip D. Beidel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7904) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Francis Tomlinson; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7905) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Snyder; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7906) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Levi Sheetz; to the Committeg on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7907) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Reuben Seiler; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7908) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Thomas Morgan; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7909) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Keys; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7910) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John F. Kelly; to the Committce on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7911) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Frederick; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7912) for the removal of the charge of de- 
sertlon standing against the name of John Brininger; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7913) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John P. Leitzel; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7914) authorizing the President of the 
United States to nominate Lieut. Samuel Lindsey Graham, now 
on the retired list, to be commander on the retired list; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7915) to authorize the appointment of 
Alexander D. B. Smead as a captain of cayalry; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7916) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Joseph Windowmaker; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 7017) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary T. Larkin; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: A bill (H. R. 7918) granting an increase 
of pension to Frederick A. Fish; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7919) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7920) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Shepard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7921) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar L. Pike; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7922) granting an increase of pension to 
David Bolles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7923) granting an increase of pension to 
Wayland A. Strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7924) granting an increase of pension to 
Caleb P. Nash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7925) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7926) granting a pension to Alfred E. 
Ames; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7927) granting a pension to Carl H. Ellis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 7928) for the relief of Fannie 
E. Gardner; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7929) for the erection of a statue in 
memory of President Andrew Johnson; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7930) for the relief of heirs of Wiley 
Holt, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PRINCE: A bill (H. R. 7931) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7932) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Hannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (II. R. 7933) granting a pension to 
Catherine T. Butler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7934) granting a pension to 
Charles Baumann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7935) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter L. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 79386) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. 
Quinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 7937) granting an increase 
of pension to Silas Dewey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 7938) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph N. Burch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7939) for the relief 
of the heirs of John A, Turner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bil (H. R. 7940) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Fish; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURNBULL: A bill (II. R. 7941) to carry out the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the cases herein enumerated ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: A bill (H. R. 7942) granting a pen- 
sion to Rosalia A. Butts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 7943) granting an increase of 
pension to John M, Williams; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7944) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John H. Cox; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7945) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7946) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel M. Wakely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7947) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman Toombs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7948) granting an increase of pension to 
George Marker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7040) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph S. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7950) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Leonhardt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7951) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Baxter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7952) granting a pension to Charlotte L. 
Kizer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7953) granting a pension to Amanda 
Neufer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Towa: A bill (H. R. 7954) for the relief 

of Jacob M. Cooper; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

‘ Also, a bill (H. R. 7955) for the relief of John T. Watson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (II. R. 7956) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the record of Brice Prater; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7957) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Jubal Grant and to grant him an honorable 
discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the OClerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Resolutions of Stereotypers’ Union No. 5, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of the New England Shoe & 
Leather Association, against putting leather, boots, and shoes 
on the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Carolina Bagging Co., against 
jute being admitted free on farmers’ free list; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New England Shoe & Leather Co., protesting 
against placing leather, boots, and shoes on free list; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief 
of John H. Kohr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of the New England Shoe & Leather Association, 
opposing the placing of leather, boots, and shoes on the free 
list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions of Central 
Council, Irish County Clubs, of Boston, Mass., against any 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Cape Ann Branch, The Granite Cutters’ In- 
ternational Association of America, of Rockport, Mass., favoring 
a repeal of the 10-cent tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of New England Shoe Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring nonpartisan tariff board or commission; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petitions of citizens of North Dakota, favor- 
ing the Hanna bill providing for additional compensation to the 
rural free-delivery carriers; J. B. Sessions, Fargo, N. Dak., 
against parcels post; and citizens of Brooklyn Township, 
Williams County, N. Dak., favoring parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of North Dakota, against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Richland and 
Keota, Iowa, against parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Thomas J. Goodman, of 
Providence, and numerous other citizens of Rhode Island, favor- 
ing the department of health; to the Committee on Expendl- 
tures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: Papers to accompany bills for relief of 
Caleb P. Nash, Wayland A. Strong, David Bolles, Fredrick A. 
Fish, John F. Abbott, Charles E. Shepard, Carl H. Ellis, Oscar 
L. Pike, Alfred E. Ames, and Charles Carr; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of citizens of Waldheim, Mont., in 
favor of parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of City Council of Helena, Mont., and F. J. 
Edwards, mayor, and J. A. Mattson, city clerk, for abrogation 
of treaty with Russia of 1832; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Typographical Union No. 255, Anaconda, 
Mont., for reduction of duty on oleomargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Petitions of Carolina 
Bagging Co., against admitting jute into this country free; New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, protesting against placing 
leather, boots, and shoes on the free list; and New England 
Shoe Wholesalers’ Association, Boston, Mass., favoring a per- 
manent, independent tariff commission or board; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petitions of the Spauld- 
ing Chapter of the American Woman's League, Compton, Cal., 
numbering 63, favoring a speedy hearing of the Bartholdt indem- 
nity bill; American Woman's League of Huntington Park, Long 
Branch, Los Angeles, and San Bernardino, and Los Angeles 
Chapter, Los Angeles, all in the State of California, in favor of 
the Bartholdt indemnity bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Resolutions of Sterling Camp, No. 11, Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America, urging passage of illiteracy test; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VOLSTHAD: Petition of citizens of the Northwest 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of W. J. McLaughlin 
and F. O. Lozier, of Trenton, N. J., urging the repeal of the 
duty on lemons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Fray, April 28, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolutions, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2983. An act for the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth Census. 

II. J. Res. 1. Joint resolution to correct errors in the enroll- 
ment of certain appropriation acts approyed March 4, 1911; 

II. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution making appropriations for the 
payment of certain expenses incident to the first session of the 
Sixty-second Congress; 

II. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution making immediately available 
the appropriations for mileage of Senators and of Members of 
the House of Representatives; and 

H. J. Res. 38. Joint resolution to grant authority to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross to erect temporary structures in Potomac Park, 
Washington, D. C. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the president 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Auxiliary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Bristol, Ind., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to restrict the sale and traffic in opium, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a memorial of Minisink Grange, No. 907, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Unionville, N. X., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
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Mr. KENYON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Des 
Moines and Polk County, in the State of Iowa, praying that 
Italian lemons be placed on the free list, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Ile also presented a petition of the Lyon Township Agricul- 
tural Club, of Inwood, Iowa, praying for the passage of the so- 
called parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Waterbury, Naugatuck, New Britain, Union City, and Torring- 
ton, all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. WATSON. I present a petition signed by a large number of 
woolgrowers of Marshall County, W. Va., relative to the tariff on 
wool. I ask that the petition be printed in the Rrcorp, omitting 
the names, and that it be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
omitting the names, as follows: 

Hon. C. W. WATSON, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned woolgrowers of Marshall County, W. Va., petition 
you, as our Representative in Congress from the State of West Vir- 
ginia, to do all in your power to retain the present tariff rate of 11 cents 
on wool, for the following reasons: 

That on our hills and mountains we can not grow grain, cattle, and hogs 
to compete with the farmers of the Western States, which leaves us prac- 
tically with the sheep and woolgrowing as the principal farming industry. 

That we have got to feed our sheep grain and hay six months in the 
year, which figured at the present market prices makes our quality of 
wool cost us about 33 cents per pound, which is more than we can 
renlize for our wool at the present time; and only once in the past five 

ears have we been able to market our woo! for this figure, that being 
i the year 1909. So to reduce the present tariff as we view it would 
reduce the price of our wool to the amount of tariff reduction, which 
would drive us out of the woolgrowing business—the only farming 
industry left for this section. 

To substantiate our claim of cost of woolgrowin 
herewith reproduce the figures of the Tristate 
tion, held a 


in this section, we 
Woolgrowers’ Associa- 
Wheeling on February 23, 1911, which are as follows: 


Interest on investment of 100 ewes, at $4.50 per head — $27.00 
Taxes, $1; annual loss, 3 per cent, $13.50_.-_-__-____ — 14050 
Dp... TT—TT̃—ʃʃ en eee — 45.00 
Labor a eee 62.00 
Gran --- 5-2 +5 3 ne nnn ne — 858. 00 
Roughage, 51.50 per head :ͤ—«ẽ«««««(' —e 150. 00 
Pasture ewes and lambs- — 85.00 
Nam service. mm me me 20. 00 
Shearing and marketing DE 15. 00 


503. 50 
Estimated to raise 80 lambs, at $3 per head 240. 00 
Estimating the ‘largest possible average per head of 8 pounds 203. 50 
Net cost per pound to produce „„. 33 


In view of these facts and figures, we earnestly solicit your — 17 
and influence in our behalf and assure you in advance that we will ap- 
peapa wy highly anything you can do for us now or at any future 

e when Congress is considering the tariff schedule on wool. 

Mr. BRIGGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of New Jersey, praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hoboken; Washington Camp, No. 188, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Cedarville; of Dr. J. I. 
Nosenkrans, of Hoboken; of Otto Fuchs, of Hoboken; and of 
sundry citizens of Readington, all in the State of New Jersey, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which wore referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

He also presented memorials of Lacktown Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Flemington, and Rancocas Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Mount Holly, in the State of New Jersey, remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called cold-stornge bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of William J. Sewell Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Elizabeth, N. J., praying that 
pensions be granted to the widows and children of the veterans 
of the Spanish War, which was roferred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of Burlington County Pomona 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Columbus, N. J., remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at a joint meet- 
ing of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers, and of the International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men, held at Ticonderoga, N. V.; also resolutions adopted at a 


meeting of Local Union No. 25, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
held at Ballston Spa, N. Y., and the memorial of Patrick J. 
McCarthy, district secretary treasurer, Order of Knights of 
Labor, of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers in the State of Rhode Island, 
praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers in the State of Rhode Island, praying 
for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. PAGE presented a petition of the Presbytery of the State 
of Vermont, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the interstate transmission of race gambling bets, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McOUMBBER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Fort Ransom, Westfield, Griggs County, Monango, Cando, Mil- 
nor, Velva, Granville, Voltaire, Bottineau County, and of Orr, 
all in the State of North Dakota, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of Pomona Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Osage City; of Local Union No. 21, Brother- 
hood of Railway Conductors of America, of Pittsburg; of Local 
Union No. 483, Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, of Jennings; and of Local Union No. 308, Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, of Reading, 
all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Woodston 
and Stockton, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. DU PONT presented a petition of Washington Camp, No. 
17, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of New Jersey, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr, STEPHENSON presented a petition of the Fortnightly 
Club, of Oconomowoc, Wis., praying for the repeal of the pres- 
ent oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Pine Valley Butter Co., 
of Neillsville, Wis., remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called cold-storage bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present the memorial of Mr. Wharton 
Barker, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the enactment of certain 
financial legislation. I move that the memorial be printed as 
a document and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1697) granting 2 acres of land to school district 
No. 44, Chelan County, Wash.; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 1698) to correct the military record of Thomas 
Miller; and 

A bill (S. 1699) to correct the military record of John G. 
Barrett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1700) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Schaddle; 

A bill (S. 1701) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


Yost; 

A bill (S. 1702) granting an increase of pension to William 
Bessinger; and 

A bill (S. 1703) granting a pension to Amelin Harmon; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 1704) for the relief of Percy Harrison Moore; and 

A bill (S. 1705) to authorize the construction of a municipal 
asphalt plant in the District of Columbia (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 1706) granting an increase of pension to Byron 
Bathrick (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1707) granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
Schamp (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 1708) granting a pension to Sarah C. Mansfield; and 

A bill (S. 1709) granting an increase of pension to A. B. 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 1710) to organize a Service Corps in the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 1711) to authorize the acquisition of lands by the 
Reclamation Service by exchange, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I am not misinformed, it is to provide 
for the surrender of title to lands by the United States in 
exchange, and I think it ought to go to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. For the information of the Senator 
from Idaho I should like to state that the bill is an exact copy 
of a bill which was before the Irrigation Committee in the 
last Congress and was reported on favorably and passed by the 
Senate. It went to the House in the last days of the session. 
Its object is to enable the Reclamation Service to exchange 
Private holdings of proposed reclamation projects for lands 
outside of the reservation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It does not include State lands? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then I have no objection to the reference 
proposed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reference will be as before 
indicated. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 1712) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
for the erection of a public building thereon at Oregon City, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BURTON: } 

A bill (S. 1713) to admit to the mails as second-class matter 
periodical publications issued by and under the auspices of 
benevolent and fraternal societies and trades-unions; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: 

A bill (S. 1714) granting an increase of pension to Reuben F. 
King (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1715) granting a pension to Elizabeth Weissmiller 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1716) granting an increase of pension to Nancy J. 
Tolfree (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1717) granting a pension to Anna Rosche; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 1718) for the relief of Clara D. Miller; 

A bill (S. 1719) for the relief of Lucy L. Bane; and 

A bill (S. 1720) for the relief of Scott P. Stewart and 
Andrew J. Stewart, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 1721) granting a pension to Phillippina Healy 
(with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 1722) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
A. Jenner (with accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 1723) granting an increase of pension to Alma J. 
Parkin (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 1724) to amend section 14 of “An act to promote 
the administration of justice in the Navy,” approved February 
16, 1909, and to provide for the destruction of records of deck 
courts in United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 1725) granting an increase of pension to William 
E. Ross (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1726) granting an increase of pension to William 
Patterson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1727) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Fairbanks (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 1728) granting an increase of pension to Martin 
Ouderkirk; and 

A bill (S. 1729) granting a pension to Sarah A. Crawford; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 1730) to increase the compensation of pressmen in 
the Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 
S se (S. 1781) for the relief of the Methodist Protestant 

urch; 

A bill (S. 1732) for the relief of the estate of Ella P. 
Williams; 

A bill (S. 1733) for the relief of C. A. Sprinkel; = 

A bill (S. 1734) for the relief of the estate of Thomas Lee, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1735) for the relief of Emma ©. Franner, George 
W. Seaton, Hiram K. Seaton, Howard Seaton, Mary Seaton, 
Blanche Seaton, George W. Taylor, Edward Taylor, and Cath- 
arine Pomeroy; 

A bill (S. 1786) for the relief of the estate of Peter Sheets, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1787) for the relief of the heirs of John Wescott; 

8 8 5 (S. 1738) for the relief of the estate of Maurice T. 

m ; 

A bill (S. 1739) for the relief of the estate of William Benton, 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 1740) for the relief of the heirs of John D. Raw- 
lings, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1741) for the relief of the estate of Richard Wise- 
man, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1742) for the relief of James W. Nickens; 

A bill (S. 1743) for the relief of Mason Shipman; 

A bill (S. 1744) for the relief of the heirs of Amanda M. 
James, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1745) for the relief of the estate of John Ivy, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1746) for the relief of the estate of Mary G. 
Temple, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1747) for the relief of the estate of William J. 
Conner, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1748) for the relief of the estate of Murray Mason, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1749) for the relief of the estate of John Anderson, 
deceased; and 

A bill (S. 1750) for the relief of Mary Eliza Woodhouse; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1751) for the relief of John F. Wingfield; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 1752) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Eureka, Utah; and 

A bill (S. 1753) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Vernal, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 1754) to correct the military record of William F. 
McKim; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1755) for the relief of the heirs or estates of Wil- 


‘| liam McClure and Margaret McClure, deceased (with accom- 


panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1756) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 1757) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Way (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1758) granting an increase of pension to Fieldon S. 
Snodgrass; 
5 pa (S. 1759) granting an increase of pension to Edgar W. 

uck; 

A bill (S. 1760) granting an increase of pension to J. S. Hall; 

A bill (S. 1761) granting an increase of pension to James 
McConnell ; 

A bill (S. 1762) to pension Army teamsters; 
8 ` 115 (S. 1763) granting an increase of pension to Elwood A. 

ollins; 
5 pa (S. 1764) granting an increase of pension to Samuel N. 

ack; 

A bill (S. 1765) granting an increase of pension to James 
Barr; and 

A bill (S. 1766) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Camp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1767) for the relief of Oakley Randall; and 

A bill (S. 1768) for the relief of the heirs of Abraham Par- 
sons, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1769) to amend the military record of Asa S. 
Hugill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLELTH: 

A bill (S. 1770) for the relief of certain purchasers of lots 
in the Fort Crawford military tract at Prairie du Chien, State of 
Wisconsin; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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A bill (S. 1771) providing for the valuation of the segre- 
gated coal and asphalt lands and the surplus lands in the Choe- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations and of the surplus lands in the 
Creek Nation, in the State of Oklahoma, and for the sale of the 
surface and the disposition of the mineral rights therein; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 1772) to amend section 839 of the Revised Statutes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOT: : 

A bill (S. 1778) to create a Commission on National Historical 
Publications; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 1774) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
erect a suitable monument over the remains of Rear Admiral 
Charles Wilkes, United States Navy, in the national cemetery 
at Arlington, Va.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 1775) granting an increase of pension to Soll P. 
Merrill (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1776) granting a pension to Ella M. Mosher (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 1777) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Whitehead (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1778) granting a pension to Adeline Conway (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1779) granting a pension to James Lewis (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1780) granting an increase of pension to W. K. 
Best (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1781) granting a pension to Lucinda P. Fayette 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1782) granting a pension to Maria C. Haney; and 

A bill (S. 1783) granting a pension to Jane Simpson; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


DRAINAGE SURVEY OF LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. CLAPP. I offer a resolution for reading and reference 
to the Committee on Printing. 

The resolution (S. Res. 26) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Printing, as follows: 

Resolved, That 500 copies of House Document No. 27, Sixty-first Con- 


ess, first session, entitled“ Drainage Survey of Certain Lan 
finnesotu,” be printed for the use of the Senate document oooh = 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. 


Mr. ROOT, I submit a resolution and ask that it be read and 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, 

The resolution (S. Res. 27) was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Industrial Expositions be, and it is 


hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk at a Salary of $1,800 
per annum, 


COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution (S. Res. 25) coming over from a former 


day. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
GALLINGER, as follows: 

Resolved, That the following shall constitute the standing 
committees of the Senate of the Sixty-second Congress, effective 
May 1, 1911: 

On Additional Accommodations for the Library of Congress.— 
8 Bailey (chairman), Stone, Cullom, Nelson, and Poin- 

exter. 

On Agriculture and Forestry.—Messrs. Burnham (chairman), 
Warren, Perkins, Guggenheim, Page, Crawford, Bradley, Lori- 
mer, Gronna, Bankhead, Gore, Chamberlain, Smith of South 
Carolina, Perey, Terrell, and Lea. 

On Appropriations —Messrs. Warren (chairman), Perkins, 
Gallinger, Curtis, Gamble, Smoot, Nixon, Dixon, Bourne, Wet- 
more, Tillman, Foster, Culberson, Martin of Virginia, Overman, 
Owen, and Smith of Maryland. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate.—Messrs, Briggs (chairman), Dillingham, Bristow, Clarke 
of Arkansas, and Williams. 

On Canadian Relations.—Messrs. Oliver (chairman), Cum- 
mins, Burton, Root, McLean, Tillman, Foster, Gore, and Smith 
of Maryland. 

On the Census.—Messrs. La Follette (chairman), Guggen- 
heim, Cummins, du Pont, McLean, Townsend, Lippitt, Bailey, 
Shively," Thornton, Chilton, and Pomerene. 

On Civil Service and Retrenchment.—Messrs. Cummins (chair- 
man), La Follette, Lodge, Smoot, Borah, Dixon, Gallinger, 


wee of Arkansas, Rayner, Owen, Johnston of Alabama, and 
Tyers. 

On Claims.—Messrs. Crawford (chairman), Smoot, Bristow, 
Oliver, Bradley, Page, Jones, McLean, Townsend, Martin of 
Virginia, Overman, Davis, Paynter, Bryan, and Martine of 
New Jersey. 

On Coast and Insular Survey.—Messrs. Townsend (chaitr- 
man), Richardson, Frye, Cullom, Works, Culberson, Davis, 
Bankhead, and Terrell. 

On Coast Defenses—Messrs. Curtis (chairman), Nixon, du 
Pont, Crane, Root, Works, Simmons, Foster, Smith of Mary- 
land, Terrell, and Martine of New Jersey. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. Frye (chairman), Nelson, Perkins, 
Smith of Michigan, Bourne, Burton, Burnham, Stephenson, 
Crawford, Oliver, Martin of Virginia, Simmons, Newlands, 
Bankhead, Fletcher, Percy, and Reed. 

On Conservation of National Resources.—Messrs. Dixon 
(chairman), Clark of Wyoming, Dillingham, Briggs, Guggen- 
heim, Jones, Richardson, Gronna, Townsend, Newlands, Over- 
man, Bankhead, Smith of South Carolina, Watson, and Lea. 

On Corporations Organized in the District of Columbia.— 
Messrs. Newlands (chairman), Shively, Brown, La Follette, 
and Lippitt. 

On Cuban Relations—Messrs. Page (chairman), Burnham, 
Clapp, Curtis, Crane, Kenyon, Simmons, Stone, Watson, and 
O'Gorman. 

On Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments.—Messrs. Clarke of Arkansas (chairman), Kern, and 
Burnham. 

On the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Gallinger (chairman), 
Dillingham, Curtis, Jones, Oliver, Lorimer, Works, Kenyon, 
Martin of Virginia, Paynter, Johnston of Alabama, Smith of 
Maryland, Pomerene, and Lea. 

On Education and Labor.—Messrs. Borah (chairman), Pen- 
rose, du Pont, Page, McLean,’ Kenyon, Rayner, Bankhead, 
Shively, Swanson, and Martine of New Jersey. 

On Engrossed Bills —Messrs. Simmons (chairman), Lodge, 
and Burton. 

On Enrolled Bills. Messrs. Stephenson (chairman), Gronna, 
and Foster. 

To Examine the Several Branches of the Civil Service — 
Messrs. Paynter (chairman), Culberson, Simmons, Richardson, 
Crawford, Perkins, and Townsend. 

On Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture.—Messrs. 
Lippitt (chairman), Stephenson, Gronna, Simmons, and Gore. 

On Expenditures in the Interior Department.—Messrs. Poin- 
dexter (chairman), McCumber, Frye, Davis, and Chamberlain. 

On Bependitures in the Department of Justice—Messrs. 
Bradley (chairman), Burnham, Borah, Bailey, and Rayner. 

On Expenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs. Gronna 
(chairman), Dillingham, Bradley, Martin of Virginia, and 
Tillman. 

On BErpenditures in the Post Office Department.—Messrs. 
Bristow (chairman), Smith of Michigan, Penrose, Bacon, and 
Chilton. 

On Expenditures in the Department of State-——Messrs. 
yon (chairman), Warren, La Follette, Stone, and Percy. 

On Expenditures in the Treasury Department. Messrs. Bur- 
ton (chairman), Briggs, Works, Smith of Maryland, and Lea. 

On Expenditures in the War Department——Messrs. Works 
(chairman), du Pont, Cullom, Foster, and Johnson of Maine. 

On Finance.—Messrs. Penrose (chairman), Cullom, Lodge, 
McCumber, Smoot, Gallinger, Clark of Wyoming, Heyburn, La 
Follette, Bailey, Simmons, Stone, Williams, Kern, and John- 
son of Maine. 

On Fisherics—Messrs. Jones (chairman), Bourne, Perkins, 
Briggs, Curtis, Bailey, Overman, Fletcher, and Thornton. 

On the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians—Messrs. Tillman 
(chairman), Fletcher, Clapp, Nixon, and Smith of Michigan. 

On Foreign Relations.—Messrs. Cullom (chairman), Frye, 
Lodge, Smith of Michigan, Root, McCumber, Sutherland, Borah, 
Burton, Bacon, Stone, Shively, Clarke of Arkansas, Rayner, and 
Hitchcock. 

On Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game.—Messrs. 
McLean (chairman), Perkins, Burnham, Lodge, Poindexter, 
Tillman, Overman, Taylor, and Hitchcock. 

On the Geological Survey—Messrs. Taylor (chairman), Ray- 
ner, Smith of South Carolina, Briggs, Wetmore, Page, and 
Kenyon. 

On Immigration.—Messrs. Lodge (chairman), Dillingham, 
Penrose, Brown, Richardson, Burton, Gronna, Davis, Gore, 
Smith of South Carolina, Percy, Kern, and O’Gorman. 

On Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Gamble (chairman), Clapp, Me- 
Cumber, Sutherland, La Follette, Curtis, Brown, Dixon, Page, 
Stone, Dayis, Owen, Chamberlain, Watson, and Myers. 


Ken- 
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On Indian Depredations—Messrs. Rayner (chairman), Davis, 
Johnston of Alabama, Owen, Percy, Curtis, Dixon, Stephenson, 
Crawford, Brandegee, and Lippitt. 

On Industrial Hapositions—Messrs. Root (chairman), Jones, 
Crane, Stephenson, Oliver, Gronna, Works, Rayner, Overman, 
Taylor, Paynter, Swanson, and Newlands. 

On Interoceanic Canals.—Messrs. , Brandegee (chairman), 
Borah, Crawford, Bristow, Perkins, Page, Jones, Townsend, 
Simmons, Johnston of Alabama, Perey, Thornton, Chilton, and 
O’Gorman. 

On Interstate Commerce.—Messrs. Clapp (chairman), Cullom, 
Crane, Nixon, Cummins, Brandegee, Oliver, Lippitt, Townsend, 
Tillman, Foster, Newlands, Clarke of Arkansas, Gore, Watson, 
and Pomerene. 

To Investigate Trespassers upon Indian Lands—Messrs. Smith 
of Maryland (chairman), Bryan, Bradley, Richardson, and 
Poindexter. $ 

On Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands.—Messrs. Nixon 
(chairman), Warren, Sutherland, Borah, Jones, Brandegee, 
Works, Bailey, Newlands, Gore, Smith of Maryland, Chamber- 
lain, and Myers. 

Joint Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the United 
States.—Messrs. Heyburn (chairman), Sutherland, Clarke of 
Arkansgs, and Percy. 

On the Judiciary.—Messrs. Clark of Wyoming (chairman), 
Nelson, Dillingham, Sutherland, Brandegee, Borah, Brown, Gum- 
mins, Root, Bacon, Culberson, Overman, Rayner, Paynter, Chil- 
ton, and O’Gorman. 

On the Library.—Messrs. Wetmore (chairman), Briggs, Cum- 
mins, Root, Burton, Newlands, Shively, and Swanson. 

On Manufactures.—Messrs. Heyburn (chairman), Oliver, Lori- 
mer, La Follette, Cummins, McLean, Smith of South Carolina, 
Terrell, Reed, Pomerene, and O'Gorman. 

On Military Ajfairs.——Messrs. du Pont (chairman), Warren, 
Dixon, Briggs, Brown, Guggenheim, Bristow, Jones, Lorimer, 
Foster, Johnston of Alabama, Clarke of Arkansas, Taylor, 
Chamberlain, Hitchcock, and Williams. 

On Mines and Mining—Messrs. Lorimer (chairman), Hey- 
burn, Nixon, Sutherland, Guggenheim, Poindexter, Tillman, 
Johnston of Alabama, Watson, and Myers. 

On the Mississippi River and its Tributarics—Messrs. Davis 
(chairman), Owen, Thornton, Brown, Burton, Stephenson, and 
Wetmore. 

On Naval Ajfairs—Messrs, Perkins (chairman), Penrose, 
Wetmore, Clapp, Lodge, Smith of Michigan, Page, Poindexter, 
Tillman, Smith of Maryland, Thornton, Swanson, Bryan, and 
Johnson of Maine. 

On Pacific Islands and Porto Rico—Messrs. Richardson 
(chairman), Clapp, Lorimer, Nelson, Burnham, Brandegee, 
Poindexter, Clarke of Arkansas, Owen, Fletcher, Watson, and 
Kern. 

On Pacific Railroads.—Messrs. Owen (chairman), Chamber- 
lain, Shively, Reed, Frye, Smith of Michigan, Stephenson, Mc- 
Cumber, and Brown. 

On Patents.—Messrs. Brown (chairman), Brandegee, Kenyon, 
Works, Shively, Smith of South Carolina, and Gore. 

On Pensions—Messrs. McCumber (chairman), Burnham, 
Smoot, Curtis, du Pont, Brown, Bradley, Poindexter, Taylor, 
Gore, Shively, Bryan, Johnson of Maine, and Pomerene. 

On the Philippines.—Messrs, Guggenheim (chairman), Lodge, 
Nixqn, Heyburn, Bristow, Crawford, McLean, Lippitt, Johnston 
of Alabama, Paynter, Chamberlain, Fletcher, Hitchcock, and 
Reed. 

On Pest Offices and Post Roads. -Messrs. Bourne (chairman), 
Penrose, Crane, Guggenheim, Briggs, Richardson, Bradley, Bris- 
tow, Lorimer, Bankhead, Taylor, Terrell, Smith of South Caro- 
lina, Swanson, Bryan, and Martine of New Jersey. 

On Printing.—Messrs. Smoot (chairman), Gallinger, Richard- 
son, Page, Kenyon, Smith of Maryland, Fletcher, and Chilton. 

On Private Land Claims—Messrs. Bacon (chairman), Davis, 
Thornton, Smith of Michigan, Oliver, Lorimer, and Gronna. 

On Priviicges and Elections.—Messrs. Dillingham (chairman), 
Gamble, Heyburn, Clapp, Sutherland, Bradley, Jones, Oliver, 
Kenyon, Bailey, Paynter, Johnston of Alabama, Fletcher, Kern, 
and Lea. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds.—Messrs. Sutherland (chair- 
man), Warren, Heyburn, Wetmore, Gamble, du Pont, Stephen- 
son, Bourne, Poindexter, Culberson, Taylor, Swanson, Oven, 
Watson, Martine of New Jersey, and Reed. 

On Public Health and National Quarantine——Messrs. Culber- 
son (chairman), Fletcher, Thornton, Owen, Williams, Smoot, 
Crawford, Crane, Gronna, Lippitt, and Works. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Nelson (chairman), Clark of 
Wyoming, Gamble, Smoot, Heyburn, Dixon, Jones, Guggenheim, 
Works, Newlands, Davis, Chamberlain, Thornton, Bryan, and 
Myers. 


On Railroads—Messrs. Gore (chairman), Bacon, Taylor, 
Watson, Reed, Clark of Wyoming, Nelson, Bourne, Bristow, 
Penrose, and McCumber. 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs. Stone (chairman), Chil- 
ton, Bradley, Root, and Borah. 

On Rules—Messrs. Crane (chairman), Warren, Gallinger, 
Nelson, Cummins, Bacon, Bailey, and Overman. 

On Standards, Weights, and Measures—Messrs Bankhead 
(chairman), Bacon, Borah, Clapp, and Gamble. 

On Territorics.—Messrs. Smith of Michigan (chairman), Nel- 
son, Burnham, Brown, Bristow, McLean, Lippitt, Owen, Cham- 
berlain, Shively, Johnson of Maine, and Hitchcock. 

On Transportation Routes to the Seaboard——Messrs. Smith 
of South Carolina (chairman), Rayner, Gore, Bankhead, Clark 
of Wyoming, McCumber, Brandegee, Bourne, and Burton. 

On Transportation and Sale of Meat Products.—Messrs. Fos- 
ter (chairman), Watson, Clark of Wyoming, Nixon, and Town- 
send. 

On the University of the United States—Messrs. Johnston of 
Alabama (chairman), Foster, Overman, Terrell, Williams, 
Frye, Dillingham, Curtis, Wetmore, Dixon, and Cummins. 

On Woman Suffrage—Messrs. Overman (chairman), John- 
ston of Alabama, Wetmore, du Pont, and Bourne. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, speaking for 13 Repub- 
lican Members of the Senate, I submit on their behalf the 
following statement: 

For several years marked differences have been developing 
within the Republican Party in many States. ‘These differ- 
ences have been along clearly defined lines of legislative action 
designed to meet the demands resulting from changed economic 
conditions affecting the industrial life of the Nation. 

The statutes so enacted have become generally known as pro- 
gressive statutes, and that element of the Republican Party 
which has secured the enactment of such legislation has be- 
come generally known as the progressive element of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

In the logic of events it was inevitable that the rapidly grow- 
ing progressive sentiment of the progressive States should find 
expression in the Senate of the United States, and for several 
years the proceedings of the Senate have from day to day re- 
corded marked and well-defined differences in the Republican 
membership of this body. 

Out of the total Republican vote of the Senate more than 
one-fourth is to-day emphatically progressive Republican. This 
is a settled and established fact in political history. The coun- 
try knows it. The Senate can not ignore it. 

The differences which create division in the Republican 
Party are not upon matters of party policy, but relate to the 
most important subjects of legislation and the gravest problems 
which confront the American people. These differences repre- 
sent not merely conflicting personal opinions of individual Sena- 
tors. They represent fundamental differences in convictions in- 
yolving the welfare of 90,000,000 people. If the progressive 
Republican Senators should fail to represent the progressive 
public opinion of their States, they would be swept aside and 
their places filed with men who would faithfully represent that 
publie opinion. If they failed to protest against the denial of 
representation upon the most important committees in the 
Senate, they would be remiss in their public duties. 

Their protest is not made to advance the personal ambition 
of any Senator. It is made because we who make it can not 
permit to pass unchallenged a resolution denying to millions of 
people their right to be fairly represented upon the committees 
which frame the most important legislation passed by the 
United States Senate. 

Under the organization of the Senate the committees have a 
potential influence in shaping legislation. All bills first go to 
n committee before being considered. The committee has power 
to amend any bill in any way, or substitute another bill for it, 
or refuse to report the bill back to the Senate for consideration, 
In that event it dies, never having reached the calendar of the 
Senate. 

Having this great power and influence over legislation, itis . 
of the highest importance that the committees should repre- 
sent in their membership as nearly as possible the controlling 
economic and political opinion of the people of the several 
States. In the framing of the Committees on Finanee and 
Interstate Commerce this policy has not been followed. Leg- 
islation most vital to the welfare of the American people 
as a whole comes before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. The committee practically controls legislation affectin 

rtation, trusts and combinations, overcapitalization, an 
almost every phase of the great industrial controversies that 
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are agitating the country. We believe that the membership of 
that committee, as proposed in the resolution, would place the 
control of legislation in the hands of those opposed to a 
throughgoing regulation of railway rates and services. 

First we call attention to the geographical location of mem- 
bers. The four new members are Mr. BRANDEGEE, of Connecti- 
cut; Mr. Oniver, of Pennsylvania; Mr. TOWNSEND, of Michigan; 
and Mr. Lipprrr, of Rhode Island. The present membership 
consists of Mr. Crarr, of Minnesota; Mr. Cuttom, of Illinois; 
Mr. CRANE, of Massachusetts; Mr. Nrxon, of Nevada; and Mr. 
CUMMINS, of Towa. It will be observed that of the nine Repub- 
lican members, three, or one-third, are located in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, States of comparatively 
insignificant railway mileage, while the other six members are 
scattered over the vast territory west of the Hudson River. 
where the problems that grow out of interstate commerce are 
of such vital consequence to the people. A glance at the map 
will show the absurdity of this geographical distribution. The 
division existing in the membership of the committee is well 
known, and from our standpoint the four new members added 
can not be reckoned as advocates of strong and effectual regula- 
tion of transportation companies, trusts, combinations, and 
monopolies. We hereby most earnestly protest against this 
action on the part of the majority of the committee on com- 
mittees. = 

We also protest against the proposed organization of the 
Committee on Finance. The progressive Republicans haye more 
than 25 per cent of the Republican membership of the Senate. 
This increased progressive membership is the result of the 
direct expression of the will of the people of the various 
States. Senators representing these States have a right to the one- 
fourth of the Republican membership of this important commit- 
tee. That representation has been denied them by a majority 
of the committee. We believe this is a violation of the very 
fundamental principles of representative government and is in- 
defensible from every standpoint of justice and equity. The 
progressive Republicans have the right to ask that they shall 
be given two of the nine Republican members of the Committee 
on Finance. To do less is to deliberately place in the hands 
of the ultrahigh-tariff Republicans the absolute control of reve- 
nue legislation during the Congress. 

Mr. President, we have no desire to delay the organization 
of the committees of the Senate, and content ourselves with 
presenting the foregoing protest, which represents the views of 
the 13 progressive Republican Members of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am gratified to know 
that the Senator from Wisconsin, representing his associates, 
has no desire to postpone the organization of the Senate, and I 
join with him in the hope that it will be speedily organized, so 
that the public business may be proceeded with. 

I had thought, Mr. President, of saying something in defense 
of the committee on committees, but I am quite content to 
have the statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin go to 
the country, accompanied by the list of committees as agreed 
upon by a majority of the committee on committees. If we 
had gone into mathematics, Mr. President, the so-called pro- 
gressives, in proportion to their number, would haye been en- 
titled to 100 places on the committees, and if they will examine 
the list they will find that they have been given 114 places. 
There was a difference as to the membership on two or three 
committees, and it was solved in a way that a majority of the 
committee on committees believe to be equitable and just, and 
we stand by it as it is reported. I wish that the report may 
now be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
after the list of committees as passed upon to-day a list of 
assignments to the individual Senators, showing precisely the 
committees to which each Senator has been assigned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS OF SENATORS, SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


Mr. Bons ? Private Land Claims, chairman. 

Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department. 

Foreign Relations, 

Judiciary. 

Railroads. 

Rules. 

Standards, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, 


Mr BATEY ee eee ae Additional Accommodations for 
the Library of Congress, chair- 
man. 

Census. 

Expenditures in the Department 
of Justice 

Finance. 

Fisheries. 

Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 


= Privileges and Elections. 
Rules. 
Mr. BANRKHEAPp -opasan Standards, Weights, and Meas- 


ures, chairman. 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

Coast and Insular Survey. 

Commerce. 

Conservation of National Re- 
sources. 

Education and Labor. 

Post Oflices and Post Roads. 

Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board. 

Mr. BKK Education and Labor, chairman. 

Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Expenditures in the Department 
of Justice. 

Foreign Relations. 

Interoceanic Canals. 

s Irrigation and Reclamation of 

Arid Lands. 

Judiciary. 

Revolutionary Claims. 

Standards, Weights, 
ures. 

Mr. ‘BOURNE caii Post Offices and Post Roads, chair- 
man. 

Appropriations, 
Commerce. 
Fisheries. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Railroads, 
Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board. ‘ 
Woman Suffrage. 

e i Expenditures in the Department 

of Justice, chairman. 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

Claims. 

Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment, 

Investigate Trespassers upon In- 
dian Lands, 

Pensions. 

Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Privileges and Elections. 

` Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE -22an Interoceanic Canals, chairman, 

Indian Depredations. 

Interstate Commerce. 

Irrigation and Reclamation of 

Arid Lands. 

Judiciary. 

Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Patents. 

Transportation Routes to the Sea- 

board. 

Mr. Bnrdds Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, chair- 
man. 

Conservation of National Re- 
sources, 

Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Fisheries. 

Geological Survey. 

Library. 

Military Affairs. 

Post Offices and Post Roads. 

F Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department, chairman. 

Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Claims. 

Interoceanic Canals. 


f 


and Meas- 
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Mr. Bristow (continued) — Military Affairs. 
Philippines. 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Railroads. 
‘Territories. 
Mr. BnowWN Patents, chairman. 
Corporations Organized in the 
District of Columbia. 
Immigration. 
Indian Affairs, 
Judiciary. 
Military Affairs. 
Mississippi River and its Tribu- 
taries. 
Pacific Railroads, 
Pensions. 
Territories. 
Mr Br Claims. 
Investigate Trespassers upon In- 
dian Lands. 
Naval Affairs, 
Pensions. 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Public Lands. 
Mr. BURNHAM-__-——---.----- Agriculture and Forestry, chair- 
man. 
Commerce. 
Cuban Relations. 
Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 
Expenditures in the Department 
of Justice, 
Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 
Pensions. 
Territories. 
MY. “BURTON .2ss=sossec ence -Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment, chairman, 
Canadian Relations, 
Commerce. 
Engrossed Bills. 
Foreign Relations. 
Immigration. 
Library. 
Mississippi River and its Tribu- 
taries. 
Transportation Routes to the Sea- | 
board. 
Mr. CAUunknLAuN Agriculture and Forestry. 
Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment, 
Indian Affairs, 
Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 
Military Affairs. 
Pacific Railroads, 
Philippines. 
Public Lands. 
Territories. 
MT OAIN nae an Census. 
Expenditures in the Post Ofice 
Department. 
Interoceanic Canals. 
Judiciary. 
Printing. 
Revolutionary Claims. 
MI GGary ne aa Interstate Commerce, chairman. 
Cuban Relations. 
Vive Civilized Tribes of Indians. 
Indian Affairs. 
Naval Affairs. 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 
Privileges and Elections. 
Standards, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming Judielary, chairman. 
Conservation of National 
sources, 
Finance. 
Public Lands. 
Railroads. 
Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board. 
Transportation and Sale of Meat 
Products. 


Re- 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
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— 


PINN, Disposition of Useless Papers in Ex- 


ecutive Departments, chairman. 
Audit and Control the Continzent 
Expenses of the Senate. 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 
Foreign Relations. 
Interstate Commerce. 
Joint Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the United States. 
Military Affairs. 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 


SIR SE cos -Rules, chairman. 


Coast Defenses. 

Cuban Relations. 

Industrial Expositions. 

Interstate Commerce. 

Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Public Health and National Quar- 
antine, 


U CRAWNORD ais eee Claims, chairman. 


Agriculture and Forestry. 

Commerce. 

Examine the Several Branches of 
the Civil Service. 

Indian Depredations. 

Interoceanic Canals. 

Philippines. 

Public Health and National Quar- 
antine. 


„Gurs =e -Public Health and National Quar- 


antine, chairman. 
Appropriations. 
Const aud Insular Survey. 
Examine the Several Branches of 
the Civil Service. 
Judiciary. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


A UDLO Maan eet noone Foreign Relations, chairman. 


Additional Accommodations 
the Library of Congress. 

Coast and Insular Survey, 

Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment. 

Finance. 

Interstate Commerce. 


for 


Cönans . Civil Service and Retrenchment, 


chairman. 
Canadian Relations. 
Census. 
Interstate Commerce. 
Judiciary. 
Library. 
Manufactures. 
Rules. 
University of the United States. 


Counrrs - Coast Defenses, chairman. 


DILLINGHAM 


Appropriations. 

Cuban Relations. 

District of Columbia. 

Fisheries. 

Indian Affairs. 

Indian Depredations. 

Pensions. 

University of the United States. 


TAANE -Misšissippi River and its Tribu- 


taries, chairman, 

Claims. 

Coast and Insular Survey. 

Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment. 

Immigration, 

Indian Affairs, 

Indian Depredations. 

Private Land Claims, 

Public Lands. 

Privileges and Elections, chairman. 

Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 


Conservation of National Re- 
sources. 

District of Columbia. 

Expenditures in the Navy De- 


partment, 
Immigration. 
Judiciary. 
University of the United States. 
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Mr. Dro- Conservation of National Re- 
sources, chairman. 
Appropriations. 
Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
Indian Affairs. 
Indian Depredations. 
Military Affairs. 
Public Lands. 
University of the United States, 
Mr. U PONT ec coc eet, Military Affairs, chairman. 
Census. 
Coast Defenses. 
Education and Labor. 
Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment. 
Pensions. 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Woman Suffrage. 
Mr. PrercHer__.._..........Commerce, 
Fisheries. 
Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 
Philippines. 
Printing. 
Privileges and Elections. 
Public Health and National Quar- 
antine. ; 
Fs rr Transportation and Sale of Meat 
Products, chairman. 
Appropriations. 
Canadian Relations. 
Coast Defenses. 
Enrolled Bills. 
Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment. 
Interstate Commeree. 
Military Affairs. 
University of the United States. 
ER Brannan ~.Commerce, chairman. 
Coast and Insular Survey. 
Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment. - 
Foreign Relations. 
Pacific Railroads. 
University of the United States. 
nenne, District of Columbia, chairman. 
Appropriations. 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 
Finance. 
Printing. 
Rules. 


Mr. GAMBIR OS ooo ecules Indian Affairs, chairman. 
Appropriations. 
Privileges and Elections. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Public Lands. 
Standards, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 


GORE arenas, Railroads, chairman. 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Canadian Relations. 
Expenditures in the Department 
of Agriculture. 
Immigration. 
Interstate Commerce. 
Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands, 
Patents. 
Pensions. 
Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board. 
Mr. GnoN NA Expenditures in the Navy De- 
partment, chairman. 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Conservation of National Re- 
sources. 
Enrolled Bills. 
Expenditures in the Department 
of Agriculture. 
Immigration. 
Industrial Expositions, 
Private Land Claims. 
Public Health and National Quar- 
antine. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. Guagennemsr___....__._Philippines, chairman. 
* Agriculture and Forestry. 


Census. 
Conservation of National Re- 
sources, 


Military Affairs. 

Mines and Mining. 

Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A Public Lands. 
Mr, HETnUnN . Manufactures, chairman. 

Finance. 

Joint Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the United States, 
chairman. 

Mines and Mining. 

Philippines, 

Privileges and Elections. 

Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Public Lands. 

Mr, Hrroncock Foreign Relations. 

Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 

Military Affairs. 

Philippines. 

Territories. 

Mr. Jomnson of Malne Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment. 

Finance. 

Naval Affairs. 

Pensions. 

Territories. 

Mr. Jomunston of Alabama University of the United States, 
chairman. 

Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

District of Columbia. 

Indian Depredations. 

Interoceanic Canals, 

Military Affairs. 

Mines and Mining. 

Philippines. 

Privileges and Wlections. 

Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. Jos rr Fisheries, chairman. 

Claims. 

Conservation of National 
sources. 

District of Columbia. 

Industrial Expositions. 

Interoceanic Canals. 

Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 

Military Affairs. 

Privileges and Elections. 

Public Lands. 

Mr. RN N _._....Expenditures in the Department of 
State, chairman. 

Cuban Relations, 

District of Columbia. 

Education and Labor. 

Geological Survey. 

Patents, 

Printing. 

Privileges and Elections. 

Mr, NN eee Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 

Finance. 

Immigration. 

Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. LA Forxrrrrn. Census, chairman. 
5 Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Corporations Organized in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Expenditures in the Department of 
State. 

Finance. 

Indian Affairs. 

Manufactures. 

N Agriculture and Forestry. 
; Conservation of National Re- 
sources. 

District of Columbia. 

Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Privileges and Elections, 


Re- 


Mr. 


. McCumBer 


. Martrn of Virginia 
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Agriculture, chairman. 

Census. 

Corporations Organized in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Indian Depredations. 

Interstate Commerce. 

Philippines. 

Public Health and National Quar- 
antine. 

Territories. 


S Immigration, chairman. 


Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Engrossed Bills. 

Finance. 

Foreign Relations. 

Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 

Naval Affairs. 

Philippines. 


mts) to 31 Sa a Mines and Mining, chairman. 


Agriculture and Forestry. 
District of Columbia. 
Manufactures. 

Military Affairs. 

Pacific Islauds and Porto Rico. 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 
Private Land Claims. 


fist —ů Pensions, chairman. 


Expenditures in the Interlor De- 
partment. 8 

Finance. 

Foreign Relations. 

Indian Affairs. 

Pacifie Railroads. 

Railroads. 

Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board. 

Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game, chairman. 

Canadian Relations, 

Census, 

Claims. 

Education and Labor, 

Manufactures. 

Philippines. 

Territories. 


— Appropriations. 


Claims. 

Commerce. 

District of Columbia. 

Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


. MARTINE of New Jersey- Claims. 


Coast Defenses. 

Education and Labor. 

Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


VERS yee Civil Service and Retrenchment. 


Indian Affairs. 

Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 

Mines and Mining. 

Publie Lands. 


— aes Public Lands, chairman. 


Additional Accommodations for 
the Library of Congress. 

Commerce, 

Judiciary. 

Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 

Railroads. 

Rules. 

Territories. 


Mr, NRWLAN VDS. -- Corporations Organized in the 


District of Columbia, chairman. 

Commerce. 

Conservation of National Re- 
sources. 

Industrial Expositions. 

Interstate Commerce. 

Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 

Library. 

Public Lands, 


Mr; NMR 


Mr. OGdo nA K 


Mr. OLIVER 


Mr OVERMAN ==. 


Mr. PENROSE 


PCS Weg e 


APRIL 28, 


Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands, chairman. 

Appropriations. 

Coast Defenses. 

Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. 

Interstate Commerce. 

Mines and Mining. 

Philippines, 

Transportation and Sale of Meat 
Products. 


Cuban Relations. 
Immigration. 
Interoceanic Canals. 
Judiciary. 
Manufactures. 


3 Canadian Relations, chairman. 


Claims. 

Commerce. 

District of Columbia, 
Industrial Expositions. 
Interstate Commerce, 
Manufactures. 

Private Land Claims. 
Privileges and Elections. 


Woman Suffrage, chairman. 

Appropriations. 

Claims. 

Conservation of National 
sources. 

Fisheries. 

Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 

Industrial Expositions, 

Judiciary. 

Rules. 

University of the United States. 

Pacific Railroads, chairman. 

Appropriations. 

Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Indian Affairs, 

Indian Depredations. 

Mississippi River and its Tribu- 
taries. 

Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Public Health and National Quar- 
antine. 

Territories. 


Cuban Relations, chairman, 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Claims. 

Education and Labor. 
Geological Survey, 

Indian Affairs. 
Interoceanic Canals, 

Naval Affairs. 

Printing. 


Examine the Several Branches of 
the Civil Service, chairman. 

Claims. 

District of Columbia. 

Industrial Expositions, 

Judiciary. 

Philippines. 

Privileges and Elections, 


Re- 


ate ete ae Finance, chairman. 


Edueation and Labor. 

Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department. 

Immigration. 

Nayal Affairs. 

Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Railroads. 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

Commerce, 

Expenditures in the Department 
of State. 

Immigration. 

Indian Depredations. 

Interoceanic Canals. 

Joint Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the United States. 
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Mx; FRN Naval Affairs, chairman. 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Appropriations, 

Commerce. 

Examine the Several Branches of 
the Civil Service. 

Fisheries. 

Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection. of Game. 

Interoceanie Canals. 

Mr. PoINpRXT En Expenditures in the Interior De- 

partment, chairman. 

Additional Accommodations for 
the Library of Congress. 

Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 

Investigate Trespassers upon In- 
dian Lands. 

Mines and Mining: 

Naval Affairs, 

Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Pensions. 

Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


District of Columbia, 
Interstate Commerce, 
Manufactures. 
Pensions. 
Mit Nr Indian Depredutions, chairman. 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 
Education and Labor. 
Expenditures in the Department 
of Justice. 
Foreign Relations, 
Geological Survey. 
Tndustrial Expositions, 
Judiciary. 
Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board. 
Wir Commerce. 
Manufactures, 
Pactfie Railroads. 
Philippines, 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Railroads. 
Mr. RICHARDSON -n-anann Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 
chairman. 
Coast and Insular Strvey. 
Conservation of National Re- 
sources. 
Examine the Several Branches of 
the Civil Service. 
Immigration. 
Investigate Trespassers upon In- 
dian Lands. 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 
Printing. 
Mr. Nr e nee Industrial Expositions, chairman. 
Canadian Relations. 
Coast Defenses. 
Foreign Relations. 
Judiciary. 
Library. 
Revolutionary Claims, 
Mr SFr peck Census. 
Corporations Organized in the 
Distriet of Columbia. 
Education and Labor. 
Foreign; Relations. 
Library. 
Pacific Railroads. 
Patents. 
Pensions. 
Territories. 
Mr. SIMMONS L- Engrossed Bills, chairman. 
Coast Defenses,. 
Commerce. 
Cuban Relations. 


Examine the Several Branches of 


the Ciyil Service. 
Expenditures in the Department 
of Agriculture. 
Finance. 
Interoceanic Canals, 


Mr. Surrir of Maryland Investigate Trespassers upon In- 
dian Lands, chairman. 
Appropriations. 
Canadian Relations. 
Const Defenses 
District of Columbia. 
Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment. 
Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 
Naval Affairs, 
Printing, 
Mr. Surrir of Michigan. Territories, chairman. 
Commerce. 
Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department. 
Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. 
Foreign Relations. 
Naval Affairs, 
Pacific Railroads. 
Private Land Claims. 
Mr. Surra of South Carolina Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board, chairman. 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Conservation of National 
sources. 
Geological Survey. 
Immigration. 
Manufactures, 
Patents. 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Mr. SMOOT . — Printing, chairman. 
Appropriations. 
Civil. Service and Retrenchment. 
Claims. 
Finance. 
Pensions. 
Publie Health and National Quar- 
antine. 
Public Lands. 
Mr, STEPEN SON Enrolled Bills, chairman. 
Commerce. 
Expenditures in the Department 
of Agriculture. 
Indian Depredations. 
Industrial Expositions. 
Mississippi River and its Tribu- 
tarles. 
Pacifc Railroads. 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 
Mr SR Revolutionary Claims, chairman. 
Additional Accommodations for 
the Library of Congress, 
Cuban Relations, 
Expenditures in the Department 
of State. 
Finance. 
Foreign Relations. 
Indian Affairs. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND-.-~-.--_.__ Public Buildings and Grounds, 
chairman. 
Foreign Relations. 
Indinn Affairs, 
Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 
Joint Committee on Reyision of 
the Laws of the United States. 
Judiciary. 
Mines and Mining. 
Privileges and Elections. 
Mr. SWANG ON suauuconinn Education and Labor. 
Industrial Expositions, 
Library. 
Naval Affairs. 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Geological Survey, an. 
Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 
Industrial Expositions. 
Military Affairs. 
Pensions. 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Railroads. 


Re- 


Mr. TAxron 
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Mr. Un 


Mr. IORN row 


MP. DNR Ste 


Mr. Towns 


D 


Mr. WN 


Mr. Watso 


N 


Mr, Nm eaprts eey 


Agriculture and Forestry. 

Coast and Insular Survey. 
Coast Defenses. 

Manufactures. 

Post Offices and Post Roads. 
University of the United States, 


Census. 

Fisheries, 

Interoceanic Canals, 

Mississippi River and its Tribu- 
taries, 

Naval Affairs, 

Private Land Claims, 

Public Health and National Quar- 
antine. 

Public Lands. 

Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, 
chairman. 

Appropriations. 

Canadian Relations. 

Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 

Interstate Commerce. 

Mines and Mining. 

Naval Affairs. 

Coast and Insular Survey, chair- 
man. 

Census. 

Claims. 

Conservation of National 
sources, 

Examine the Several Branches of 
the Civil Service. 

Interoceanie Canals. 

Interstate Commerce. 

Transportation and Sale of Meat 
Products. 

Appropriations, chairman, 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

Expenditures in the Department 
of State. 

Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 

Military Affairs. 

Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Rules. 

Conseryation of National 
sources. 

Cuban Relations. 

Indian Affairs. 

Interstate Commerce. 

Mines and Mining. 

Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Railroads. 

Transportation and Sale of Meat 
Products. 

Library, chairman, 

Appropriations, 

Geological Survey. 

Mississippi River and its Tribu- 
tarles. 

Naval Affairs, 

Public Buildings and Grounds. 

University of the United States. 

Woman Suffrage. 

Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, 

Finance. 

Military Affairs, 

Public Health and National Quar- 
antine. 

University of the United States. 

Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, chairman. 

Coast and Insular Survey. 

Coast Defenses. 

District of Columbia. 

Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Industrial Expositions. 


Re- 


Re- 


Mr. Works (continued) Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands, 
Patents. 
Public Health and National Quar- 
antine. 


Public Lands. 
CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN APPROPRIATION ACTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution from the House of Representatives, which 
will be read by title. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 
1911, was read the first time by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state to the 
Senate in reference to the joint resolution that it is entitled 
a joint resolution “to correct errors in the enrollment of cer- 
tain apprepriation acts,” one coming from the Committee on 
Appropriations, another from the Post Office Committee, and a 
third from the Committee on Naval Affairs, The joint resolu- 
tion in fact repeals certain provisions of those acts and in 
part modifies others. It seemed to the Chair, inasmuch as by 
title it is proposed to correct enrollments, the joint resolution 
should go to the Committee on Enrolled Bills, but the Chair did 
not wish to make such a reference without calling to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the provisions of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HEYBURN obtained the floor. < 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho bas been 
recognized. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. a 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have only one observation 
to make. To prove the errors in enrollment it will be neces- 
sary to consult the original bills that were before the conferees, 
to examine the markings upon their margins, and the conference 
reports to the Senate. Therefore the proper reference for the 
joint resolution is to the Committee on Appropriations for the 
purpose of checking up such of the bills as may come within 
their jurisdiction, and, if necessary, it can then go to some other 
committee, > 

Mr. BAILEY. As I understand, this is an effort to correct a 
bill passed in the last Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Several bills, of which bills dif- 
ferent committees had jurisdiction, and it is in effect a repeal- 
ing resolution. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is all it can be. ‘There can be no such 
thing as the correction by one Congress—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of a mistake made by a previous Congress 
or its committees except by way of affirmative legislation. 
These are the laws, and it would not be competent in a court 
of law to come down into the committee room and examine the 
bill there and contradict it by the bill in the State Department. 
All we can do is simply to amend the law as it now stands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the joint resolution 
proposes to do. 

Mr. WARREN. 

Mr. BAILEY. 
mistake. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In its title it assumes to do some- 
thing else, but in effect, when the joint resolution is read, it 
will be seen that it is a repealing resolution. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then that is the way it ought to be framed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. Just a word. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. It would seem rather peculiar under ordi- 
nary circumstances to undertake to repeal legislation passed 
in the last Congress without, in reporting the joint resolution, 
giving some good reason for such repeal. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to repeal a good deal of it. 

Mr. WARREN. The reason for that repeal, if there be one, 
will, of course, appear when the bills are examined and it is 
shown that the enrollment was in error, being different legis- 
lation from what was intended by the Senate itself. 

Mr. BAILEY. That would be a good reason for passing the 
joint resolution, but as it is now the law, you have to deal 
with it as you would with any other existing law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We confronted this question at the last 
Congress under circumstances that enabled us to fully realize 
the effect of this class of attempt. It is an attempt to do by 
indirection what under the law can and should only be done by 


Just a word 


I thought it merely proposed to correct a 
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direct action. If this legislation, which is as much law as any- 
thing upon the statute books, is to be repealed, let it be done 
by a measure that purports to repeal it, not by a measure that 
purports to apologize for it and ask forgiveness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it does that, ex- 
cept in the title. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The joint resolution is not entitled to be 
received by the Senate, and it is not a measure known to legis- 
lative procedure—to correct a measure that became final at a 
Congress that has terminated. It is not a proceeding known to 
legislation—or, rather, I might say, that should be known to it. 
It went through at the last session. 

I happen to be interested, as a Member of this body, in some 
of the measures that are proposed to be advocated by this 
measure—a resolution that we did not mean to do that which 
we have been certified to the country as having done—and I 
shall take such steps as are within my power, within the rules 
of legislation, to have rejected, without any recognition as a 
correct method of legislating, all such measures. 

If any part of the legislative branch of the Government de- 
sires to propose the repeal of a measure, let it come in the shape 
of a bill to repeal it, and let it go to the committee with the 
notice and opportunity implied by such procedure, and come in 
here and go on the calendar as any other measure. 

I am not in the habit of serving notice as to what I shall do, 
but I certainly will do what can be done to prevent summary 
action upon this class of proposed legislation. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Idaho is through, as I un- 
derstand. Has the Senator finished? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; but I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator, then, I 
will say what I have to say in his time. 

I think the discussion is proceeding on the part of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho upon a misapprehension of what is contained in 
the joint resolution. It is a joint resolution which, I need not 
say, has the same effect as a statute when it has been agreed to 
by each House and approved, and the direct purpose of it, as 
stated, is to amend existing law. I will read it to the Senator. 
The Senator shakes his head. I happen to have the document 
before me. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I read a statement of it in the morning 
paper. I have not seen the document. 

Mr. BACON. I have in my hand the document which comes 
from the House of Representatives, It reads this way: 

Resolved, etc., That th u J 
March 4, 1911, is Aen dea ak AS e 

There is a distinct proposition to amend an existing law. It 
is doing exactly what the Senator from Idaho very properly 
says is the proper and correct method of procedure to correct 
what was an error. It is true that there is an unfortunate ex- 
pression in the preamble. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think that is the unfortunate—— 

Mr. BACON. But that does not affect it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will pardon an interruption, 
it is the unfortunate statement in the preamble that caused me 
to take the floor on this occasion. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. That is a matter with which the 
Senate can very easily and readily deal by a minor correction 
when the joint resolution comes before a proper committee for 
consideration. But the joint resolution itself purports to amend 
existing laws, the purpose being to correct what was in the 
enactment of those luws the commission of an unintentional 
error. But the direct method of procedure is the correct one, 
to wit, it proposes to amend the law as it now exists. The lan- 
guage is as I have read it, and I will proceed to read, not the 
entire joint resolution, but its provisions in that particular. 
Now, for instance, as to the Post Office bill, on the next page. 
I read what referred to the sundry civil bill. When it comes to 
the Post Office appropriation bill, line 18, on page 2, it says: 

The Post Office appropriation act approved March 4, 1911, is amended 
as follows. 

When it comes to the naval appropriation bill it says: 

t 7 75 na val appropriation act approved March 4, 1911, is amended as 
oulows. 

So the joint resolution does proceed regularly with the pur- 
pose and intent to amend existing law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator kindly allow me to use the 
joint resolution, if he is through with it? 

Mr. BAILEY. It is right in the body of the joint resolution. 
The only mistake is in the preamble. 
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Mr. BACON. 
correction. ; 

Mr. HEYBURN. This is a matter of great importance, not 
only as to the items included, but as to the establishing of a 
precedent. This comes to us in the shape of a joint resolution 
which, when it is passed and signed, becomes a law with just 
the same binding force as any other law. I am perfectly aware 
of that. But, Mr. President, this recites that “the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved March 4, 1911, is amended as fol- 
lows,” immediately following a declaration of the purpose of 
the proposed act, of the nature of the legislation, which is 
“ whereas certain errors were made in the enrollment of cer- 
tain appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911.“ I do not 
admit it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Idaho will recall the 
fact that it is almost the universal practice in the Senate to 
strike out preambles. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
that 

Mr. BACON. Of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And simply report back the joint resolu- 
tion as it would appear after the preamble had been stricken 


out. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator from 
Idaho, I wish to make a suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the-Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. It is that the joint resolution ought to be 
referred in succession to the various committees which had 
charge of the particular bills that are sought to be amended. 

There is no doubt about it that it would be very much better 
if we had had three joint resolutions sent to us instead of one. 
But as the whole matter has been embodied in one joint resolu- 
tion, it occurs to me that the better plan is that it should be 
referred to each of the committees, so far as it relates to the 
particular subject matter within the control of the several 
committees. 

Mr. CULLOM. Beginning with the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. BACON. It is true this is somewhat an awkward pro- 
cedure, but it is the practical way in which to deal with it, 
and if there is anything wrong in the matter of form or style 
or expression each of those committees can make proper recom- 
mendations for its correction. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is wrong in morals. If this were the 
Congress that enacted the laws, there might be some excuse 
for this action. But this is not the Congress that enacted the 
laws. It is a subsequent Congress, and if we can go back to 
one we can go back to any, and if we have votes enough we 
can declare it was not the intention in the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill of 1906 that certain items should be included. It 
is lax legislation. 

As long as a Congress exists, which is for the period of two 
years, it should be competent for it to correct errors which it 
has committed, but it should not be competent for another Con- 
gress to make changes in the law on the pretense that a Con- 
gress which has passed into history and is responsible for its 
own action did that which this Congress does not approve of. 

Take these items, for instance. In the first place, I referred 
to one, which was the cause of my rising to discuss this ques- 
tion: 

So much of the general deficiency appropriation act approved March 
4, 1911, as appropriates the sum of $500 to reimburse the State board 
of regents of the University of Idaho for the premium paid on an 
indemnity bond is repealed. 

Mr. President, that matter was pending before this body for 
a long time, and it received the approval of this body. It was 
agreed to, so far as history tells us, in the conference and has 
become a law, a law enacted not by this Congress, but by an- 
other Congress. If we can do it as to the last Congress, we can 
do it as to the first Congress, and we can go back of the ulti- 
mate record of the measures that were enacted and certified to 
the Department of State and after men and the memory of men 
have passed away, we can open up these questions upon the 
lead-pencil marks upon an appropriation bill or the memory of 
some one who is no longer a Member of the body. I think the 
principle is sufficiently important to justify any one or all the 
Members of the Senate in taking this up at this time, 


In the preamble. It is a matter very easy of 


And, of course, the committee can do 
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Let me call attention to another feature of it. The joint reso- 
lution undertakes in one measure to repeal provisions in the 
general deficiency bill, the Post Office appropriation bill, the 
urgent deficiency bill, and the naval appropriation bill. The 
change in the personnel of the committees that represented the 
two legislative bodies of the Government in conference in itself 
would constitute a warning against anything like such action. 


Those committees to whom this joint resolution would go are 


in at least two instances almost entirely composed of new 
Members. Are they to sit in judgment upon the action of the 
committees of the last Congress or upon the action of the Con- 
gress itself? If we establish a practice like this, the old prin- 
ciple of the stability and certainty of the Jaw when it is written 
and recorded would be very much diminished in its value as a 
rule of legal and legislative procedure. 

I will ask Senators to investigate the personnel of the coni- 
mittees from which that which is now the law came and to 
which this joint resolution would go and see whether they want 
the work of the last Congress criticized, whether they want to 
take up those who may have been clerks to the committees of 
the Inst Congress and not connected with the present and in- 
quire of them, What does that little mark mean on the margin 
of that manuscript? or, Do you remember that in conference 
there was a failure to agree upon this measure? Does any 
Senator want legislation based upon such loose methods as that? 
And that is just what we are proposing to do. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. This joint resolution came from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the House. I have not examined 
all of the records, but I have examined sufficiently to know that 
as to repeals that are sought in bills that were before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations the return from the com- 
mittee of conference, which is a matter of record, will show 
that the bill itself as enrolled does not correspond with the 
report of the conference committee. 

It is in my judgment proper to send the joint resolution to 
the Committee on Appropriations that the committee may ex- 
amine and be able to ascertain and lay before the Senate its 
conclusion as to whether this legislation proceeded regularly 
and in which the conferees were in agreement, or whether they 
legislated one way and their legislation was written through the 
enrolling clerks in another. 

I make no point of judgment whether the joint resolution 
should pass or not. <All I ask is that it may go, in the first 
instance, to the proper committee, and, if it is necessary, then 
it ean go to the Committee on Naval Affairs and to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Ronds. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator 
from Wyoming conclusively demonstrate the unsoundness of 
this action. He confesses that the procedure will be one of 
investigation to determine whether or not Congress made a 
mistake. There is the whole thing in a nutshell. Shall one 
Congress undertake to review the action of another? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, that will be n matter for the 
Senate itself to settle. But all committees are committees of 
investigation. The committees may return a report that this 
bill should not pass, but at least they may accumulate the facts 
relating to the matter and give the benefit of those facts to the 
Senate. 

Mr. HHEYBURN. Mr. President, the committee should not be 
invested with nuy such power, nor should such a duty be under- 
taken by it. The committees of this Congress should not under- 
take such a thing. Where would it end? What limitation 
would you put upon the power to inquire as to whether or not 
the laws written, sent out, and published to the people and 
acted upon, accepted as laws, are laws? How often can it be 
done? Perhaps again and again. 

No, Mr. President, if this Congress doubts the wisdom of any 
other Congress it is appropriate to introduce a bill to repeal a 
law, recognizing it as the law, not as a mistake. If you are 
going to nullify it, recognize its status as a law, not as a mis- 
take to be corrected. 

I felt when on a former occasion Congress took a similar 
step in regard to the legislation of that Congress that it was 
going beyond any possible rule that should govern, But this 
goes a step further and proposes to correct as a mistake the 
action of another Congress. I merely appeal to Senators not to 
drop into a mistake as n method of legislation. Otherwise they 
will cast doubt upon the stability of any Jaw upon the statute 
books, because of a fear that some committee or some person 
who disagrees with the act of Congress may go back and find 
that by the lead pencil notes upon the margin of a conference 
report some mistake was made. 


Now, that will not do as a method of legislatlon. I know that 
in one case, and I think in more, action has been taken upon 
such a matter based upon it as legislation, and I was astounded 
when I read in the paper that the first session of the Sixty- 
Second Congress was going to inquire into the accuracy and 
intelligence of the preceding Congress, The great committee 
which Senators seem sometimes to overlook passed upon this 
matter, and passed upon it deliberately. 

This condition of affairs iNustrates the laxity of the rule and 
procedure under which a report from a conference committee 
is stated by numbers and not by names. When a conference re- 
port is made it says, The Senate recedes from amendments 
numbered 12, 19, 82, and 75,” and no Senator can keep up with 
it; and the House recedes from numbers, stating them rapidly. 
Unless you have an opportunity to place the bill before you and 
hunt up those numbers you do not know what the result of the 
conference has been. 

I hope some Senator will propose such a reformation in re- 
gard to the manner of making conference reports as will make 
this kind of n proceeding forever impossible. Had the confer- 
ence report come to this Chamber conveying the information 
that those items had not been included, then there would have 
been a motion to send it back to the conference for further con- 
sideration. No such opportunity was given. It was stated that 
the conference had agreed to the mensure as it is written in the 
statute, A disagreement to the conference report would perhaps 
have elicited more wisdom than would be shown by the refusal 
of the conference to include those items, some of them I know. I 
may say that had the conference report conveyed the information 
to this body that they had not included that item and one other, I 
think I should have asked that the conference consider it further. 

Now, sce the condition in which we are left. A Senator in- 
troduces a measure. It is passed through this body. He is ad- 
vised at the door or on the floor that the conference with the 
other House has agreed to the measure, and he rests in security 
and waives the opportunity which he has under the rules of this 
body to ask for a further consideration of the measure. He 
accepts the conference report as it comes to this body and as it 
is printed and as it is signed by the Presiding Officer. It is 
written in the law, and those who are the beneficiaries or the 
responsible people who are controlled by the legislation act upon 
it. Then he is told at some subsequent Congress that a mistake 
was made, and it matters not whether it is 1 year, 1 month, or 
50 years afterwards. There is no right to corvect the record of 
the last Congress that is not equally applicable to the correc- 
tion of the record of a Congress of 50 years ago. There is no 
statute of limitations. 

I object, as I objected on the former occnsion, to the practice; 
and I object to this particular case because it represents legis- 
lation that in the wisdom and in the justice of this body—and 
I believe in the wisdom of the conferees—should have been en- 
acted into lay. 

Mr. President, I have been thinking just what action should 
be taken. The joint resolution comes from the House. Of 
course the House has sent it to us with a preamble. So we are 
fully advised as to the nature and character and purpose of the 
legislation. There is no rule under which we can send it back 
to the House. It is ours to act upon. We can amend it. II 
we strike out the declaration in the preamble, the venom still 
remains in the text of the bill. 

Mr. President, I will inquire what is the status of the joint 
resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It isn message from the House of 
Representatives laid before the Senate for reading and ref- 
erence. 

Mr. HEYBURN. For a first reading? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEYBURN. I object to a second reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On a single chjection it must go over. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object to the second reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
under the rule, 


The joint resolution goes over 


HOUSE DILIS REFERRED. 


H. R. 2983. An act for the apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth 
Census was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Census. : 

The following joint resolutions were severally rend twice by 
their titles and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 


H. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution making appropriations for the 
payment of certain expenses incident to the first session of the 
Sixty-second Congress; and 
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II. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution making immediately available 
the appropriations for mileage of Senators and of Members of 
the House of Representatives. $ 

H. J. Res. 38. Joint resolution to grant authority to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross to erect temporary structures in Potomac Park, 
Washington, D. C., was read twice by its title. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: The Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. Curro], the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, suggests that all matters relating to the Red 
Cross go to that committee for consideration, and I ask that 
the reference of House joint resolution 38 be changed. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reference 
will be changed from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire Senate proceedings with reference to the tariff act of 
1842, including the act itself, be printed as a Senate document. 
(S. Doc. No. 21.) 

I also ask that the entire Senate proceedings with reference 
to the tariff act of 1846 be printed as another and separate 
Senate document, including the act of 1846 and the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury made to Congress in December, 
1845, known as the Walker report. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I may interrupt the Senator from Texas, 
would it not be well to include also in the document the Canadian 
reciprocity act of 1854? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is now a public document. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But does it contain all the Senate proceed- 
ings? It contains selected proceedings. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Finance Committee, when the reciprocity 
agreement came to the Senate, ordered printed the document 
relating to the proposition now before us and also the docu- 
ments relating to the old reciprocal trade agreement, including 
the agreement itself, the report of Mr. Mason, and the Ward 
report, as well as others made by some experts of the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will say I have a copy of that document, 
as every Senator doubtless has, but it seemed to me that it con- 
tains only selected portions of the proceedings in the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not recall at this moment, perhaps the 
Senator from Texas will know, whether the Elgin treaty was 
debated in open session or not. If it was debated, as treaties 
almost universally are, in secret session, naturally there would 
be no report of the debate. So very little of it could be given 
in that case. a 

Mr. HEYBURN. My recollection is that it was not consid- 
ered in secret session, because the discussion between Mr. Mor- 
rill and certain other Senators is contained in this document, 
and I assume that it must have been in open session. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think, however, that may have been upon 
the abrogation of the treaty, but I would not be positive about 
that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly, i 

Mr. BORAH. There was a very extensive debate on the 
Elgin treaty, which came on the question to abrogate or repeal 
it, which really ought to be included in any document that is 
published concerning the reciprocal trade agreement. 

Mr. BAILEY. I myself would be very glad to see that done, 
but my purpose was to get these documents printed, assuming 
that as the Senate will at once take up the trade agreement it 
could have what additional printing it might desire done. I 
am rather inclined, Mr. President, to believe that the Finance 
Committee, under the standing rule, might have this printing 
done, but I wanted to have no question about it; and if the com- 
mittee could have it done this order of the Senate could do no 
harm. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator intends to include the debates? 

Mr. BAILEY. Undoubtedly. I said all the proceedings; and 
in order that whoever compiles it may know what I mean by 
the request to which I hope the Senate will give its consent, I 
would begin with the bill to the Senate from the House. For 
instance, the act of 1846 was never reported to the Senate from 


a committee. It was one of the few great measures debated at 
length, attracting universal attention, with the consideration 
of which the Senate proceeded without having it referred to a 
committee. There was an absentee, and as the means of coming 
and going were not so good then as they are now, it was by no 
means certain that the absent member of the Finance Committee 
would be able to attend its sessions, and his absence left that 
committee a tie. The Democratic leaders of the Senate very 
frankly avowed that they did not want. to send the bill to 
Re eee because they did not want it kept there by 
this tie. 

There was one speech of great interest aside from the ques- 
tion discussed. I think probably one of the most eloquent 
tributes ever paid by one Senator to another was paid by the 
Senator from Missouri, Mr. Beaton, to the Senator from North 
Carolina, who resigned his seat as a Member of this body 
rather than to yote for that bill, although he was a Democrat. 

The administration paper then published in Washington as- 
sailed him with such ferocity that Mr. Benton, though friendly 
to the administration, felt called upon to protest on the floor of 
the Senate. It was one of the interesting episodes of that most 
remarkable discussion, I should want that included; in fact, 
Mr. President, I want everything relating to that bill from the 
time it came to the Senate from the House until the time it 
passed the Senate included. 

There have been a good many mistakes made about that bill. 
The other night I picked up a recent edition of Clay’s writings, 
and the last yolume contained a history of the tariff question 
written by the lamented President McKinley. He states in that 
book that the famous tariff act of 1846 passed this body by the 
casting yote of the Vice President. I have seen that statement 
repeatedly made, and at one time I made the mistake of re- 
peating it; but it is a mistake. The casting vote of the Vice 
President was not on the passage of the bill; it was on the 
third reading of the bill. That bill passed the Senate by a 
majority of 1 vote, and that 1 vote was cast by a Whig Senator 
under the instruction of the legislature of his State. 

Mr. BACON, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
the Walker report is already printed as a public document. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know. I understand that the Senator from 
Georgia very wisely had it so printed during the last tariff 
discussion; but I should like to have everything relating to that 
particular bill included in the document. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator wants it all printed together as 
one document? 

Mr. BAILEY. As one document. And, Mr. President, I 
want also the document embracing the act of 1842 to include 
the veto messages of President Tyler, who vetoed that bill 
twice. Congress finally passed it after eliminating a provision 
that related to certain public lands. One of the remarkable 
episodes in connection with that was that after the bill had been 
twice vetoed by the President and the House was about to yield 
to the position of the President a new Member, as I recall, 
from the State of Pennsylvania, made a remarkable speech, and 
concluded with moving, as an amendment to the bill, the former 
bill with the provision relating to public lands eliminated. He 
so charmed and convinced the House that they adopted his 
motion, and that bill, thus slightly amended, was finally sent 
to the President for a third time, and received his approval. I 
should like to have both of those veto messages included in that 
document. I doubt if we have had a document printed by either 
House since we printed the messages and papers of the Presi- 
dents which would be more interesting and more instructive 
than the document I propose; and I hope unanimous consent 
will be given for its printing. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I take it that everyone is In 
accord with the request of the Senator from Texas; but his 
request makes no provision as to how this proposed document 
shall be compiled or who shall compile it. I would suggest 
that the matter be referred to the Committee on Finance and 
taken up in detail there. The Senator will then have an oppor- 
tunity to indicate just what he wants and how he wants tke 
work compiled, and it would, of course, be part of the numerous 
records which that committee will have to report for publication 
during the discussion of the subject. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I meet the suggestion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania by requesting that the Committee 
on e be requested to have the documents referred to 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether the 
request includes the debates and the proceedings with reference 
to the former reciprocity treaty with Canada? 


Is there objection to the request 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Texas desires to include in his request all that he 
has stated, and that the printing shall be done under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Finance. That is as the Chair under- 
stands it. 

Mr. BAILEY. It will include the debates, ithe votes, the 
amendments, and the motions. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand what the Senator desires to in- 
clude with reference to the acts of 1842 and 1846; but I was 
inquiring if provision was being made for printing the proceed- 
ings and debates with reference to the former reciprocity treaty 


with Canada. 

Mr. BAILEY. I had not, Mr. President, included that in the 
request. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to have that included in the 
request. 


Mr. SMOOT. I believe the debates in relation to the Cana- 
dian reciprocity treaty referred to by the Senator from Idaho 
haye already been printed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
a moment, I think the only debate that has been printed in 
document form is the debate that occurred when the bill to 
repeal the reciprocity agreement was up for consideration, but 
neither the debate when the treaty in the first instance was 
under consideration nor when the tariff bill made in pursuance 
of that treaty was under consideration have been printed. 
Howerer, some of the debates—whether all are included or not 
I do not know—that took place when the former Canadian 
reciprocity treaty was repealed have been printed. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ought to know, but I must admit that I 
do not know, whether the debates on the treaty have ever been 
made public—I mean on the original proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know many of them haye been made public 
and many of them hu ve been printed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
further, I join with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goran] in 
asking that all the proceedings in connection with the reciproc- 
ity treaty of 1854, the act passed in pursuance thereof, and 
also the repealing act—eyerything in connection with those 
matters—be printed as a document in connection with the 
other matters referred to, under the direction of the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, on the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY], who sits near me, I want also 
to say that I shall ask the Finance Committee to include the 
act of 1857, modifying, as it did, the act of 1846. If I could 
have my way with the committee, taking the responsibility for 
it back to the Senate, I should like to see both those documents 
printed in a volume of convenient size. In my opinion, all that 
relates to the acts of 1842 and 1846 can be printed in a volume 
not wider nor longer than the book which I hold in my hand 
[exhibiting] and only a little thicker, because it will contain 
nothing except the Senate proceedings. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator that my recollection, from an examination very 
recently made of the condition of the record, is that the treaty 
was not considered in open session, and that, therefore, there is 
no report of the debate. In those days Canada was not so im- 
portant as now, and the treaty was made with England. It 
was discussed in secret session, and there is no record of what 
anybody said. 

Mr. NIELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I will say there was an act immediately passed to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty, and there was debate in connection 
with that act. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The debate on that act reveals merely the 
discussion of the items, but I think my colleague [Mr. BORAH] 
Lee aie no record of the proceedings when the treaty was 
ratified. 

Mr. BORAH. What I was most concerned about was the 
debate with reference to the abrogation of the treaty, which I 
think is very instructive. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; that is all right. We have that. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yicld 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainty. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I think the record will disclose that the 
proposition for reciprocity with Canada was pending for four 
or five years before it was eventually adopted. 

There is quite an elaborate debate in the Congressional Globe 
of 1849 on that proposition, participated in by Stephen A. 
N and other distinguished Members of the Senate at that 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, in order that the Senate may 
understand my desire, if it is found that to incorporate all the 
proceedings with reference to these bills will make a yolume of 
inconvenient size then I am going to ask the committee to make 
two volumes of it, so that every Senator may have them for 
convenient reference. 

Mr. SMOOT. No doubt, Mr. President, that would be done 
at all events. 

Mr. BACON. I haye no doubt, Mr. President, that the com- 
mittee will comply with the request of the Senate in regard to 
this matter, but I think, in the interest of orderly procedure, 
the Senate should direct the committee and not request it. That 
was the form in which it was put—that the committee be re- 
quested. I think the committee should be, as is universally 
done, directed to comply with these requests. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is an entirely proper suggestion. I pre- 
ferred the request to the Senate, and then, to meet the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pennosr], I simply 
added that The work should be done under the direction of the 
Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Baur], supplemented by the 
request of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]? 

Mr. GORD. Mr. President, my recolection is that a letter on 
the subject of reciprocity was written by Robert J. Walker on 
or about May 1, 1848, and I would suggest to the Senator from 
Texas that he include that letter in his request. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I will state that my recol- 
lection corresponds with the’ suggestion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], that there is in the document room an 
executive document, including a message from President Taylor 
in 1850, and a letter from the former Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert J. Walker, in 1848, approved by him but not signed by 
him, advocating freer trade relations with Canada. The letter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury relates to a House bill, not to 
a treaty. In that document there is also included a remarka- 
ble speech by Gen. Dix, of New York, then a Member of the 
Senate, in favor of a bill for reciprocal free-trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada. These, of course, ought 
to be included in the proposed publication. 

The VIC PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas [Mr. BaILxx] is broad enough 
to cover it. As the Chair understands, the request of the Sena- 
tor from Texas covered everything which appeared in the record 
of debates during the period of years relating to this subject. 

Mr. CULBERSON. That was not included. My colleague 
simply asked for the printing of the Senate proceedings—and he 
named some of the proccedings—but he did not include the 
matter to which the Senator from Oklahoma has called atten- 
tion. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It may be that the Chair misunder- 
stood the request. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, my colleague will permit me 
to say that my own request was confined to proceedings respect- 
ing the two tariff acts of 1842 and 1846, Then the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran} supplemented that with a suggestion about 
the reciprocity proceedings in 1554, and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Netson] then added his request. As I understand, 
all matters relating to that reciprocity agreement are to be 
printed under their requests, which, with my consent, became 
a part of what I had requested. Under that the documents to 
which my colleague refers will, as I understand, be printed. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
of the Senate to have printed as a Senate document the docu- 
ment to which I have just called attention. It is House docu- 
ment 64, Thirty-first Congress, first session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Aside from the other request? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes; aside from the other request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Curnrerson]? 

Mr. CULBERSON. It is not on a reciprocity treaty between 
the United States and Canada, but it is upon a bill which 
passed the House of Representatives, according to my recol- 
lection, but did not pass the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the re- 
quest of the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cr Enso] will 
first be disposed of. The Chair hears no objection to the re- 
«aest. Is there objection to the request of the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Baner] as modified by the Senator from 
Idaho and the Senator from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and the order is entered. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am of course very much in 
favor of the order made by the Senate to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Senate with regard to the acts referred to and also 
the reciprocity agreement between this country and England with 
respect to Canada, also referred to; but I am now more inter- 
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ested in the pending reciprocity agreement than in the old one. 
A great many egregious misstatements have been sent broad- 
cast in the country and seattered particularly among the 
farmers. I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate on Monday 
next, after the routine morning business has been disposed of, 
to address the Senate for a short time, in the hope of being 
ble to correct some of the misstatements of fact which certain 
people have been so busy in spreading broadcast over the 
country. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULT.OM, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
cousideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o'clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 1, 
1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Dæceutire nominations confirmed by the Senate April 28, 1911. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Samuel Adams to be First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS, 
Elliot Marshal to be surveyor of customs at St. Joseph, Mo. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Adolphus E. Watson to be a lieutenant commander. 
The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 
Herbert E. Fish and 

Barnett B. Bowie. AS 

Machinist Bernhard Christensen to be a chief machinist. 
The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters: 
Charles J. Kerr and 

Ernest L. Bass. 


PoOSTMASTERS. 
MONTANA. 
William Cowgill, Chouteau. 
NEW JERSEY. 
George E. Schenck, Haddon Heights. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


John G. Brown, Red Springs. 
Moses L. Buchanan, Concord. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Horace S. Carpenter, East Downington. 
Samuel J. Gundry, Lattimer Mines. 
Frank Merle Altland, Dillsburg. z 
Charles Seger, Emporium. 
W. A. Terrill, Clairton. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


Edward O. Harwood, Moorefield. 
Albert S. Winter, Moundsyille. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, April 28, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: ; 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for all the seasons of 
the year, since ench contributes its share to the wants and neces- 
sitics of mankind; but when the winter is over and gone and 
the life currents are freed from its icy fingers, the grass springs 
beneath our feet; the trees take on their garments of green; 
the flowers bud, blossom, and exhale their fragrance; the birds 
sing; and the heart of man rejoices in the beauty and promise 
of it all, and our faith is enlarged in Thy goodness and Thy 
promises unto Thy children. 

It is written, “For as the rain cometh down and the snow from 
heaven and returneth not thither, but watercth the carth and 
maketh it bring forth and blossom that it may give secd to the 
sowcer and bread to the cater; so shall My word be that goeth 
forth out of My mouth; it shall not return unto Me void, but it 
shall accomplish that chich I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it.“ So may we be faithful and profita- 
ble servants unto Thee, O God, our Father. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Escu, by unanimous consent, was given leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers in 


the case of Charles O. Baker, Sixtieth Congress, no adverse re- 
port having been made thereon. 

Mr. Perers, by unanimous consent, was given leave to witli- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers’ 
in the case of Mary A. Fearing, Sixty-first Congress, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ADSENCE, 


Mr. BERGER, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
for one week on account of important business. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4413, 
to put agricultural implements and other articles on the free 


„list. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Stats in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
oes of the bill H. R. 4413, of which the Clerk will read 
the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural implements, 
cotton bagging. cotton tics, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, 
corre flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask what time 
has been used on each side? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama has used 
4 hours and 53 minutes and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
5 hours and 11 minntes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Alabama that I would like to yield 15 minutes 
at this time, as the gentleman desires to go away. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE]. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, on April 4, 1911, page 7 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the distinguished Speaker of the 
House made use of these words: ł 

After 16 years of exclusion from power in the House and 14 years 
of exclusion from power in every department of government, we are 
restored to power in the House of Representatives and in that alone. 
We are this day put upon trial, und the duty devolves upon us to demon- 
strate, not so much by fine phrases as by good wor that we are 
worthy of the confidence imposed in us by the voters of the land, and 
that we are also worthy of thelr wider confidence. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] We could not if we would, and we would not if we 
could, cane this severe test. We will not shirk our duty. We shrink 
not from the responsibility. 

What has this Democratic House done up to this time? It 
passed a bill to authorize the election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people. A Republican House passed that bill on more 
than one occasion. The Democratic Party of this House, true 
to its history, is trailing along after the Republican Party. 
The Republican Party passed a bill—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of order. 
The House is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
House will be in order. 

Mr. PRINCE. The next bill passed was one that refers to 
campaign expenses. A similar bill was passed by a Republican 
Congress. The bill that was passed here did not go to the root 
of the evil, which was the primary election. We tried to 
amend it. That was denied to us, and the bill in a very im- 
proper and ineffective form passed this House. Much flourish 
of trumpets was made about the economy of this House. How 
many have been discharged; how many positions have been 
discontinued? Who can tell? One hundred and eighty-two 
thousand dollars of salaries and useless expenses on the part of 
this House to be put aside and saved to the country, and yet 
what gentleman in the House can tell what saving has beon 
done thus far? I pause for answer. I heard my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. Mann] show that you are secking to have com- 
mittee clerks and janitors and messengers appointed for com- 
mittees that you said you had discontinued. 

By the report of committee assignments those committees 
have been discontinued, and yet you are asking for clerks. 
What condition are we in to-day? Resolution after resolu- 
tion of investigation is offered. This Congress ought not to 
be called an extra session of Congress, but ought to be called 
a Congress for special resolutions to investigate somebody. 
Commissions are to be appointed to inyestigate commissions, 
circling around one after another, and for what purpose? To 
increase the force of your employees, to seek to obtain some 
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information that you have in all of the reports that have been 
given to you by the different departments. Unless you do more 
legislation for the good of the people you will be driven from the 
-seat of power. 

So much for that. Now, you have reached another bill— 
the Canadian reciprocity measure. That has passed this House. 
For the life of me I do not know what kind of a measure it is. 
Gentlemen on the other side say that it is a Democratic meas- 
ure. The majority of the Republicans who voted on this 
side—78 against and 64 for—said it was not a Republican meas- 
ure, and I was one of those that so voted. Nowhere do I find 
in the history of my party, in the speeches that I have made 
for 20 years or more to the farmers, nowhere do I find any- 
where, from platform or speech, anything which says that the 
farmers shall be stricken down for the benefit of some other 
country, for the benefit of some other people who do not pay 


our taxes, who do not defend our flag, who do not care for- 


the interests of this country as our own citizens have to care 
for them. Let us take the reciprocity bill that was passed. 
Why was it passed? I do not know. Is it a good bill? Some 
say yes. The President of the United States only last night said 
this: 

We tendered to the Canadian commissioners absolute free trade in 
all products of either country, manufactured or natural, but the Cana- 
dian commissioners did not feel justified in going so far. 

Why? Why did they not? They made a bargain with us— 
the most unconscionable bargain that was ever entered into by 
this country with any other country, the most one-sided. What 
do we get? Free products of the Canadian farmer; all that he 
raises and produces in the form of natural products are made 
free. What benefit does the American farmer get in exchange? 
None. What is the expression of the President of the United 
States last night in that same speech? 

The effect is not going, in my judgment, to lower the specific prices 
of agricultural products in our country. 

To lower the specific prices! The word “specific” is used, 
pointing out definitely that it will not lower the prices in this 
country. How can he square that with the statement that this 
measure is passed to relieve the ultimate consumer in his high 
cost of living in this country? If this bill does not reduce the 
prices to the farmer, why are we seeking to pass it? What is 
the purpose of this extra session if this measure gives no relief? 
Does it leave the price of the farmer's product exactly as it is? 
Oh, no; it does not. The Canadian commissioners knew it did 
not. They declined to let in manufactured products on the 
free list, and why? Because it was not to their interests to do 
s0. What haye we done? We have given to Canada the free 
market of the United States, with its over $20,000,000,000 of 
trade within its own limits. The combined trades of all of 
the waters of the world outside of the United States are not 
equal to the free trade that exists beween our States. We 
invite them to come into our market. We say to the farmer, 
“You shall not have any protection—this protection that we 
have preached all of our life, that the farm and the factory 
should be side by side, the one producing and the other con- 
suming, thus making the home market.” Yet with one fell 
swoop we have destroyed the arguments of a lifetime and said 
there is nothing in it for the farmer, that his competitor's prod- 
ucts must come in free. What does the manufacturer get in 
exchange for all this? Let us see. 

If he happens to be a maker of biscuits, cakes, combined with 
chocolate, under the present law he pays 35 per cent, and under 
the new proposed law he will pay 324 per cent. In other 
words, the farmer is sold out to give the candy fellow 23 per 
cent of reduction. What else? Plows, farm wagons, under the 
present Jaw 25 per cent, reduced 24 per cent. There is a reduc- 
tion of 24 per cent in favor of the manufacturer on one side 
and free trade to the farmer on the other—to 9,000,000 of men 
who are just beginning to get some profits, You take from them 
the profits of their farms, you take from them the products of 
their labor and give it over to the other fellow, if you please, 
in the face of his getting 24 per cent. Take plows, 20 per cent 
under the present law, 15 per cent under the proposed agreement. 
I say to you, read this bill from start to finish and you will see it 
is the most unconscionable, the most unwise and onesided bar- 
gain that was ever driven by any nation with another. There is 
nothing like it. Read it, and I challenge any man in favor of 
it to read it and see how he will make it out. Oh, but you 
say, it does not affect the farmer. What do you want the bill 
for? It does not help the ultimate consumer. What do you 
want the bill for? If you read it carefully you will see there 
is a little kinky-headed fellow in the bill. The real purpose 
of the bill is to enlarge the field of exploitation in favor of the 
trusts, in fayor of the combinations, in fayor of the manufac- 
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turing interests of this country at the expense of the farmer, 
at the expense of the ultimate consumer. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] So much for that. Now, let us go a little 
further with this other bill you are now presenting to the 
people. You call it a farmers’ free-tist bill. We are calling it 
the farmers’ “fake” bill. That is what it is. You have 
stricken him down, you have cut off both of his legs, and 
there he is bleeding, and then you say, “Here, I will let you 
buy plows a little cheaper somewhere else.“ Where can he 
buy them? Can you tell me? 

My distinguished colleague from Mlinois [Mr. MANN] put in 
the Recorp from the International Harvester Co. that they were 
selling reapers, mowers, binders, and different kinds of im- 
plements cheaper in this country than in any country in the 
world. Where are you going to get these cheaper products for 
the farmer? Where are they? Nowhore. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] Now, let us go a little further. Your theory, 
my Democratic friends, is that when the tariff is added to the 
cost of an article the consumer pays it, and to that extent it is 
a burden. According to the statement of Mr. UNperwoop, ngri- 
cultural implements pay a tariff of $12,189. Twelve thousand 
one hundred and eighty-nine dollars is the tariff tax added to 
the farmer of this country for buying agricultural implements! 
Now you propose to give him free trade with all the world. 
Oh, but you do take care of your own friends, you do, my 
Democratic friends on the other side, and most of them are 
south of Mason and Dixon line. You are in the saddle polit- 
ically, you are dominating the policies of your party, and you 
ought to; you have been loyal and devoted to the party and 
you believe in its principles; why should not you? When it 
comes to your side you find cotton bagging, sacks, and burlap 
amount to $6,877,677. In other words, it is a sectional bill. 
Ten millions of dollars to be taken away from the Treasury and 
$8,000,000 given to the Southern States as a result of that, 
and yet we are all receiving petitions and communications from 
your cotton interests asking us and begging us to stand up 
against it. But we find there is a loss of revenue. Mr. UN- 
pDERWoop stated that the loss by reason of Canadian reci- 
procity was $5,000,000 from the Treasury. ‘The President 
says it means no damage to the producer; that the producer 
loses nothing and the consumer loses nothing, It is all beau- 
tiful and altruistic, and yet it loses to the Treasury of the 
United States $5,000,000 on account of Canadian reciprocity and 
$10,000,000 by this fake bill; in all, $15,000,000 taken out of the 
Treasury. What is the condition to-day? April 26, 1911, state- 
ment of the Treasury—and here is the dark shadow of Demo- 
cratic tariff agitation, the shadow that will grow to the gloom 
it did under the Wilson-Gorman bill, and it may be that the 
Treasury will be depleted and the time may be, if you get in 
complete control, that you will have to issue bonds to pay the 
running expenses of the Government. Here is the statement of 
April 26, 1911. The excess of expenditures over receipts was 
$5,658,015.26. Read the statements in the publie press, and you 
will find the receipts are going off in internal revenue and cus- 
toms receipts. Men are working upon part time. 

They are beginning to curtail and reduce their forces, and 
you are starting out with the conditions along the line of free 
trade. But, to your credit, you are honest in your views—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PRINCE. I have not the time to yield in five minutes. 
The President in his speeech—and I am most kindly disposed 
toward him, and I only differ with him on this proposition— 
states that in the other countries they are talking about an- 
nexation. What is the history of the American people? We 
might as well be frank and honest. Americans went into Texas, 
Americanized it, and it was annexed as a part of this great 
Union. Americans went into Hawaii, Americanized it, and au- 
nexed it. And if these bright young men that the President 
speaks of in his speech—these clever, active, virile, vigorous 
young men from the farms of Illinois and northern States, the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of them—go up into that 
northland, 92 or 100 and more on this side, as against 7 on 
the other, what do you think will-be the effect of it? Have I 
not a right to say that is the first step toward annexation? 
Have they not a right to belleve it? Why have they not? The 
present Speaker of this House in the last session of Congress 
said that he was in favor of taking Canada as a part of the 
United States. And this was the first step toward annexation, 
He is a plain, blunt, honest man, whom I admire for his frank- 
ness. [Applause.] He has neyer denied that statement. I 
say to my neighbors on the north: Be not deceived. When we 
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go into a country and get control of it, we take it. It is our 

history and it is right we should take it if we want it, and you 

might as well understand it. The Speaker has so said; the 

party back of him has so said. You are in control. You have 

55 it on the floor of this House, and you can not 
eny it. 

Now, let us see if they believe it in the other country. Let 
re see if the people of Canada believe in reciprocity and annex- 
ation. 

That reciprocity involves a national menace is the widespread opinion 
in Canada. A procession of MeGill students, on the occasion of a vast 
antireciprocity mass meeting, carried mottoes reading: This Is a time 
of national peril”; “No bartering of our birthright”; p. 
e second step, commercial union; third step, annexation ’’; 
“Keep off the annexation wolves.” 

That is their view of us, and it is idle to say it is not being 
diseussed. 

I want to say to you, my countrymen, in my judgment the 
reciprocity bill is the worst bill that was ever presented to this 
House, next to this fake bill which we are now considering. 
You now have a worse one. 

I am a Republican. While I felt keenly the fact that a great 
body of my party, 64 of them, representing manufacturing in- 
terests, should assault the interests of my district, and strike 
them down so that they conld get cheaper raw material in 
order to deal with somebody else, yet I now rise above little 
petty prejudice. I remember, in the language of a distingnished 
former Speaker of this House, that I am a representative of 
92,000,000 people; that I am standing here for the best interests 
of all the people, and so I will vote on this occasion. I voted 
because I thought it was for the interest of the manufacturer, 
for the interest of the laborer, for the interest of the pro- 
fessional man, for the interest of the farmer, that the Canadian 
pact be defeated, and likewise I will vote against this measure, 
because I believe it to the interest of all of our people that this 
“ farmers’ fake bill“ be defeated. And if you pass it, as pass it 
you will, the people will discriminate next November, and they 
will read the ticket from top to bottom, and they will say: This 
is reciprocity; this is a ratification of your views,” and in my 
judgment you can not afford to strike down or offer false allure- 
ment to 9,000,000 of the intelligent people in this country and 
think that they will believe in any such doctrine. For that 
reason I hope this measure will fail to pass. But, if it does pass, 
I hope it will fail in another branch. And I will continue to 
pray that our President will right up and go no further along 
this line of free trade and will veto this bill if it ever comes to 
him. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Connor]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, the House being in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, à large latitude 
is granted in debate, and for this reason I wish to avail myself 
of the opportunity to discuss a question which is to-day of vast 
importance not only to the National Congress, but to the entire 
people of the United States. 

On the 2ist day of December, 1910, the Senate adopted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 312): 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby requested 
to furnish to the Senate for its use, if he does not deem it incompatible 
with public interest, the following information, with departmental 
classifications of the same: 

First. The total number of appointments which are made by the 
President upon nomination to and confirmation by the Senate. 

Second. e total number of appointments which are made by the 
5 which do not require nomination to and confirmation by 

Third. The total number of officers and employees of 
maen ios 5 regulations, e 8 
S 8 The. total number of officers and employees subject to re- 
moval by the President without action on the part of Congress. 

Fifth. Total number of officers and employees of the United States 
shia exclusive of enlisted men and officers of the Army and 

To this resolution the President responded on the 24th day 
of February, 1911, a summary of which is hereto appended. 

Appointments made by the President by and with the advice and 

consent of the Senate. 
Department: 


BS a ⅛—— de eel en bees nds boa oe 
Moe Nts fe ee ae ̃ ̃ ... a ee, 
War (exclusive“of Army) == 
r a a ee 


Navy (exclusive of naval officers) 
1171111 


ARTICA rn ee ee áe — — 
Commerce and Labor (exclusive of Census) 28 
ein Rervice e ð ᷣ .. E A 4 
Government Printing Oeo . „— 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission 7 
Library of Congre en ee ee 1 
Math) © X pois E SNE ee al ant ly Mos Ca iy =- 9,846 
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Appointments made by the Prestdent without confirmation by the Senate. 


Department: 
Stat 


1 
Justice (approximately 
Post OM 


Arens 
Commerce and Labor 
Civil Service Commission 
Total (approximate) 22 saecee 
Officers and employces under civil-service regulations. 


Department: 
Ü 2!eC⸗ . ————g og Mi 
AR RT sa ... — eee ee eee ph HR 
War eR erase NOE I PINE RCE CIEE SRT 12, 089 
nete: — Es 625 
Nav; (approximately 139.900 
avy (approximate 20, 
Interior __...---- a 14, 938 
hf!!! 8 11, 438 
Commerce And DaDo — a 14, 707 
Civil Service Commission 44n„„ẽ1 a 204 
Government Printing Otee 5 3, 610 
Interstate Commerce Commission (approximatcly 586 
Smithsonian Institution „4c44„44„%ͤ 424 
rr 262, GOS 


Officers and employecs of the United States Gorcrnment, exclusive of 


cnlisted men and officers of the Army and Navy. 
Department: i 
E ESAE O E EE T O E et ee a ee 712 
ECT. (VTX... . ee j A 
yf ER EE .... SSR LORE — 17, 102 
Additional under War Department estimated— 
Engineer Department 9, 000 
Quartermaster’s Department 2, 000 
11. 000 
JOSUO Ee ee ty pe E a a a a a 5,709 
1 — oti — E 5 — 272. — — 
‘avy (approximately > 

Tr 14, 262 
Agriculture___-_____ a 12, 519 
Commerce and Labor 14, 883 

Government Printing Office....-....-------_-...---__ 192 
Interstate Commerce Commission 614 
Civil Service Commission 209 
Smithsonian Institution 424 
Library of Congress 330 
r AW — 411, 322 


It will be observed that exclusive of the enlisted men and 
officers of the Army and Navy the patronage under the control 
of the President amounts to 411,822 persons. This power is 
too enormous to be given any man in a free country where 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” a power which, if 
exercised for selfish and ambitious purposes, would be suflicient 
to perpetuate an administration or dictate its succession; a 
power greater than the founders of the Government contem- 
plated would be vested in the hands of any man. We have 
grown beyond the optimistic dreams of the most ardent of the 
architects who drafted the plans of our Government, and are 
now occupying a station where this power may become a menace 
to the growth and development of our liberties. It is a power 
too dangerous to be confided to any one man. Ambition is not 
prone to relinquish power, and selfishness always craves it as 
an asset to win greater position and to retain all that has been 
won. 

It is not only the 411,322 persons, but employees and ap- 
pointces made by them and directly under their control, which 
almost doubles the number. This great appointive power onee 
under the command of an ambitious, selfish, and designing man, 
would be a menace to the perpetuity of the Republic. This 
power would be ample to perpetuate a line of succession in office 
holding that might turn the purposes of our Goyernment from 
what its original founders intended and divert them from 
republican to monarchial tendencies. It could mold legislation 
to suit the whims and caprices of a selfish Executive and spe- 
cial interests, if in favor with the appointing power, could se- 
cure such legislative favors as their greed might prompt. 

How potential would be this power vested in the Chief Execu- 
tive if he should attempt to secure legislation by the National 
Congress by withholding from the Members of that body the 
patronage to which the members of the party in power are 
entitled? It might transfer legislation from the National Con- 
gress to the Executive and result in the overthrow of constitu- 
tional requirements. 

This vast office-holding army is in complete control of the 
President, their tenure of office is due to him, and he is yested 
with the power to promote, demote, and dismiss as he desires, 
He is Commander in Chief of the Federal office-holding force, 
and no power can revoke his orders. They are supreme. Does 
any man doubt the magnitude of this power and how its abuse 
might do serious and irreparable injury to the Republic? Of 
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all the yast army of officeholders in this country the people elect 
but 391, the membership of this House. No other Federal office- 
holders are elected by a direct vote of the people. Each voter 
of the United States votes for only one Federal officeholder, 
the Member of Congress from his district. The voter, there- 
fore, has but little to say about who shall hold the Federal 
offices. Does anyone doubt the intelligence and ability of the 
people to elect the officcholders of this country? If he does, he 
admits the incapacity of the people for self-government, and if 
this admission be true, then the end of the Republic must be 
conceded to be at hand. But upon what basis is such an ad- 
mission predicated? Are not the great majority of the people 
in private life as intelligent, honest, and capable as those in 
public life, as well fitted for the responsibilities of citizenship? 
If not, why not? Is it true that by accident the people, not 
qualified for oflice, elect the qualified persons to administer the 
offices? The people are abundantly able to elect every man who 
holds a public office. They know whut they want and know 
how to get it; know better than anyone else. 

The civil-service law was enacted to prevent the abuse of 
the appointing power and worked well for years, but has now 
fallen victim to political abuse and is the“ Trojan horse” for 
political knavery. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Under 
it 262,608 persons hold office, secure from remoyal, ready when 
their political services are required. a reserve for every po- 
litical emergency. Every man knows that this vast army is 
not immune from party service, is not idle in party campaigns, 
and not independent on party questions. Freedom from political 
and pernicious activity under civil service as administered 
to-day is a mockery and a sham. If it was desired to make it 
an office-holding class of nonpartisan or bipartisan character, 
why not amend the Jaw so that the appointees under it shall 
be prorated according to the respective strength of the leading 
political parties in the locality, State, or Union? This would 
make it of bipartisan character and secure fair partisan repre- 
sentation. Its administration is and for years has been a slan- 
der on political independence and bipartisanship in oflice hold- 
ing. This is true from the lowest to the highest in the civil- 
service class. It serves as a mask behind which party service 
is rendered and deserves the severest condemnation. 

The most aggravated and offensive partisanship exercised in 
any of the departments is in the Post Office Department. This 
department is a political machine and is openly administered as 
such. [Applause on the Democratie side.] Its membership is 
272,813 strong, reaching to every neighborhood and coming into 
direct personal contact with all the people. Of this vast army, 
147,727 are under the eivil-service control, but as a rule their 
pernicious political activity goes bravely and constantly on. 
They are daily on tlieir jobs, both in and out of campaigns. It 
is the greatest political machine ever constructed in this or any 
other country. 

The Postmaster General is to-day the commanding general 
of the Republican Party; he is at the head of the national or- 
ganizatiou. If not the real head, he is the quasi head of the 
same. Too much of his time is given to politics and not enough 
to public seryice. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If more 
time of the Postmaster General was devoted to looking after 
the public business and less after politics, complaints against 
the public service would not be so numerous from every quarter 
of the Republic. [Applanse.] It is a notorious fact that rumors 
are in circulation in many quarters of the Union that officials 
under the civil-service branches of the Government, and more 
especially in the postal service, are assessed every campaign 
for the Republican campaign fund from the highest to the 
lowest position; even the rural-route man in the country, with 
his paltry wage, and the letter carrier on the streets of the 
cities, who can barely subsist on his meager pay, does not escape 
the gatherer of campaign funds. 

All must pay campaign assessments, or off go their official 
heads. If not for this, the real reason, ostensibly for some 
other. Such a flagrant abuse of the law, it is charged, exists 
all over the country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] In 
this connection it would be interesting to know how many, if 
any, of these oflicials are assessed, and for what amount, for 
the Republican campaign fund at each national election. It 
would be interesting to know how many, if any, in every cam- 
pign are reminded that it would be to their advantage to make 
a contribution to the Republican campaign fund. It would be in- 
teresting to know how many, if any, lose their jobs or are de- 
ynoted because of their failure to pay the assessment or make a 
beral contribution to the Republican campaign fund. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] It would be interesting to know how 
many, if any, have their positions abolished and are thus let 
out of the public service, and new places are created in lieu of 
the ones abolished, with a new man in charge, for failure to 


pay compaign contributions to the Republican campaign fund 
and render political services. [Applause on Democratic side.] 
It would be interesting to know how many, if any, are trans- 
ferred from lucrative positions to others not so remunerative 
for failure or refusal to organize and do political work for the 
Republican Party in campaigns. It would be interesting to 
know what orders, directions, or requests, if any, in the last 
decade haye been made by the heads of departments to their 
subordinates over the country to secure delegations or instruc- 
tions for any candidate to any convention or conventions and 
the consequences resulting for failure to respond. Last, but 
not least, it would be interesting to know how many, if any, 
Members of either branch of Congress in the last 10 years 
have been called upon by the dispensers of public patronage to 
support measures pending in Congress, and a failure to comply 
would cost them the disposal of the patronage to which they 
were entitled. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

In the answers to these inquiries the people of the entire 
country are deeply interested and should be correctly informed. 
It would also be interesting to know how many, if any, in the 
last few years, of the public positions, high or low, haye been 
given, or what legislation enacted, if any, as a consideration 
because of liberal contributions to the Republican campaign 
fund. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

What a “slush fund” this creates, If the 411,522 appointees 
under the President were assessed only $10 each annually for 
campaign purposes, it would raise yearly a sum of $4,113,220, 
and this would create for the national campaign fund every 
four years the enormous sum of $16,452,880. Does any man 
doubt the danger of this organized political machine with such 
a fund? Is it not too dangerous to be permitted to exist? [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] Again, it is a reasonable estimate 
to say that the average pay of this vast army of public servants 
amounts to $1,000 per year each, aggregating $411,322,000 as 
the annual value of the patronage at the disposal of one man. 
Is this not too much power to be vested in any man, however 
good, great, and patriotic? Is not the temptation too great? It 
is time the temptation should be removed, the opportunity 
eliminated, and the power restored to the people where it 
properly belongs, [Applause on Democratic side.] 

The Constitution provides in reference to the appointing power 
of the President as follows: 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other panus ministers and con- 
suls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest 
the appointment of such Inferior ofMcers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The power to appoint Federal officials by this provision of the 
Constitution is vested in the President, and as to all superior 
officers such appointments are to be made by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, but as to subordinate officers Con- 
gress by law may vest the appointment in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. The 
Constitution, therefore, points out a way whereby the President 
may be divested-in part of this enormous and dangerous power 
of patronage. He could issue an Executive order calling upon 
the patrons of various Federal offices to select by ballot at the 
quadrennial national elections the officials for the Federal posi- 
tions and nominate for confirmation such as by law were re- 
quired to be confirmed, and appoint and commission all who 
were not so required. This procedure would enable the people 
of the respective localities to advise properly the President of 
their choice for such places and enable him to act intelligently 
and wisely in his appointments. Against such a procedure as 
this there is no constitutional inhibition, and no precedent will 
be found which declares it an innovation of Exeeutive authority. 
Such an order by any Chief Executive would meet with the com- 
mendation of the people everywhere and inspire confidence 
among the entire people, irrespective of class or condition. 

Why should not the President issue an Executive order for 
the selection by ballot at every presidential election of the Fed- 
eral marshals, the clerks of Federal courts, collectors of in- 
ternal reyenues, suryeyors of customs, and postmasters? Such 
a plan is not only feasible, but is practical, and would assure a 
proper and equitable distribution of the patronage and would 
inspire a higher standard of public service. 

If the people are qualified to elect the appointing power they 
are equally qualified to select the subordinate officials. It would 
be a wise and prudent method and one which would be satis- 
factory to the people. 

In the Post Office Department alone there are 272,818 ap- 
pointees who should be elected in order to break down a great 
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Federal machine and give the people an efficient service. It 
costs the people of the country about $245,000,000 annually to 
run it, and yet the service is deplorable. It is the only 
$245,000,000 business in the world run at a loss every year. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Why so? Joo little atten- 
tion to business and too much to politics. It manifests more 
interest in Republican polities than it does in public business. 
If managed properly in the interest of public welfare, employing 
good business methods, it would be a great revenue producer 
instead of a great revenue loser, as it now is and has been for 
years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It is the great Re- 
publican incubator operated on all occasions from the ward 
primary to the national conyentions and at all Federal elec- 
tions. Its cohorts, booted and spurred, are in the forefront of 
every political contest, both in season and out, every day in the 
year. In fact, it is the great Republican clearing house, through 
which all party debts are paid, from the ward heelers up to the 
operators of the steam roller. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

What tenable objection can be urged against the plan for the 
people electing their postmaster? Can any sound, logical reason 
be given? If so, we would like to hear it. Formerly by spoils- 
men this doctrine was assailed as a“ populistie heresy.” What 
if it was advocated by some Populist, that does not prove it is 
without merit. That is no argument against it. Denunciation 
is not argument, and it will not frighten intelligent people from 
advocating this reform, from adopting and carrying it into 
effect. 

We are a progressive people, and our legislation should be 
such. The reactionary should no longer be permitted to restrain 
the wheels of progress or retard the onward march of 90,000,000 
people in the solution of the great problems with which they 
daily come in contact. The election of these subordinate officials 
will destroy the Federal political machine, eliminate all scan- 
dals concerning the barter and sale of these Federal positions, 
restore confidence among the people in official conduct, inspire 
greater faith in our institutions, and curtail the power which 
now menaces the liberties of the mightiest people of all the 
world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

A life tenure of office, high or low, great or small, is inimical 
to the welfare of the people and the perpetuity of the Govern- 
ment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It creates despotic 
tendencies in the administration, carelessness in the execution 
of duty, and tyrannical conduct in the officcholder. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] No man should be selected for any 
oflicial position for life, because he feels no longer responsive to 
the people he is to serve and will not keep step with the prog- 
ress of the times. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

All positions should be selected for a term of years, so that 
the ofliceholder will bear in mind that he is but a temporary 
seryant and must answer to the people for his official conduct. 
Ambition for power throughout all the ages of the world has 
been the inveterate foe of human liberty and independence. It 
has been the exponent of extravagance and the opponent of econ- 
omy, the handmaiden of corruption, the subordinator of pure 
and honest administration, and the arch enemy of liberty, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The pathway of civilization 
is strewn with the wrecks of liberty, which avarice for power 
has created, 

When our Constitution was constructed its framers recognized 
on account of existing conditions the necessity for a strong 
“ecutive and so builded, yet when their work was completed 
many of them were astonished at the extensive powers vested 
in that office. In spite of the checks, restraints, and limitations 
which were placed upon the Executive it was openly asserted 
by some that a monarchy, in fact, if not In name, had been 
created. Both opponents of the system and its warmest advo- 
cates recurred to this again and again, and its defenders found 
it difficult to refute the charge. In our day it is difficult to 
frame a definition for monarchy that excludes the President of a 
Republic more powerful than most of the monarchs of the world. 

What monarchs of the world to-day have the appointment in 
the civil list, either directly or indirectly, of more than 400,000 
officials, and through their appointment of subordinates as many 
more, amounting to nearly a million men? Add to this the 
power of appointment of the military force of the Government, 
and you have a President clothed with more power than is be- 
stowed on any monarch in the world; a force so powerful that 
it eould direct the course of legislation, perpetuate administra- 
tion after administration, formulate and enact policies, and 
mold and shape the destinies of the Republic, 

When John Randolph said “The people would behold in the 
President the form, at least, of a little monarch,” he expressed 
a witticism which under present conditions is changed so that 
the people may behold in the power of the President, if he so 


desired, not only the form but the substance of not a little but 
one of the greatest monarchs of the world. The power is pres- 
ent; it is vested; all it needs is ambition to make it real, to call 
it into execution. Grant that the ambition is dormant, yet it 
is true that power will intoxicate the best hearts and strongest 
minds. The power vested in the President is almost unlimited, 
and no man, it matters not how wise, patriotic, or good and 
great, is wise enough, good enough, and great enough to be in- 
trusted with such unlimited and extensive power. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Officials clothed with extensive powers become impatient un- 
der restraint, is the experience of all the world, as recorded his- 
tory conclusively shows. 

Power takes precedence over talent, subseryience over qualifi- 
cation, pollutes whatever it touches, brooks no opposition, and 
tolerates no rival. Sooner or later ambition, the concomitant 
of power, will rise and, like a mighty torrent, rush forward to 
autocracy, never looking back, but ever forward to greater con- 
quests. Ambition is but the avaricious product of power, the 
eyil shadow of aspiration. 

The French Parliament possessed rights which restrained 
kings for a time, but with the advent of Louis XIV, the greatest 
of French tyrants, the power of Parliament was suspended, and 
with it died the liberty of the French people. Charles V of 
Spain could never have become the heartless tyrant he was 
had it not been for the power lodged in his more conscientious 
and humane predecessors by a confiding and trustful people. 
For centurles the adyocates of freedom throughout the world 
pointed with exultant pride to the liberties of the Roman peo- 
ple; the glories of their rule were exploited throughout the con- 
fines of civilization; but ambition coveted power, and power 
was confided by the many to the few, and the Roman Senate 
Chamber, the ancient arena of freedom, became the battle 
ground of contending tyrants in their conflict for power. 

History may repeat itself, and it is safer to eliminate the 
evil than to permit its presence, encourage its growth, and 
tuke the chances of escaping its ever-present dangers. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] This power as it is now 
lodged in the hands of the Executive is too great to be confided 
to any man; the security of government is endangered, the 
freedom of legislation is imperiled, the economy of administra- 
tion jeopardized, and the liberties of the people menaced. 

Transfer to the people the patronage now vested in the Presi- 
dent and posterity to the remotest generation, as it basks in 
the beneficence and wisdom of a neyer-dying Republic, will 
shout our praise and acclaim our deed. Then will the Repub- 
lic be in truth a government for the people, of the people, and 
by the people, and the petty men who do now bestride our paths 
as appointees of power will be known no more forever. The 
power of the people must expand and grow, as the power of 
rulers must dwindle and die, for the voice of the people is the 
voice of God. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srsson] is recognized for one hour. 7 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the minority of this House has, 
very early in the action, assumed the rôle of critic. Of course, 
we expect your criticism. I believe the distinguished ex-Speaker 
of the House stated that it was the function of the minority to 
criticize the majority. It is the function of the minority, if 
possible, to prevent the passage of bad legisiation by the major- 
ity, but in all legislative bodies, where each and every man is 
endeavoring to do his full duty, criticism should be just, criti- 
cism should be fair, and the criticism should be wise and should 
be made with a full and complete knowledge of the subject criti- 
cized. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince] in his criti- 
cism of the statement of the Democrats that they had reduced 
the expenses of this House, said that, as a matter of fact, the 
names were still upon the roll. I want to say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois that if he will bide his time 
and be patient the people who are now, and have been for 
sometime, filling these places created by his own party, will 
be removed, and when the committee comes to make its final 
report with full knowledge of the facts the Democratic Party 
of this House will carry out to the letter what it said it would 
do and reduce the expenses $182,000. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratic side.] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] stated, and I am 
glad he is now in the Chamber, in a speech which he made on 
April 25, that these expenses have been reduced only in the 
Democratic caucus and not on the pay rolls of the House. The 
gentleman, I think, spoke then a little too early. It is utterly 
impossible for a new administration at once, without serious 
injury to the efficiency of the House, to immediately carry into 
effect a complete change in the employees of the House. And 
eyen if we did not intend to cut off any useless employee or 
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in any way reform the service of the House, it would be im- 
possible absolutely to change every employee of the House in 
one day or in one week or in one month. 

If the Members of that side of the House will only be patient 
for awhile we will show them whether or not we will make good 
our pledges. If we do not, then we ought to be criticized, and I 
will help do it; but if we do make our promises good, then that 
side of the House should be fair enough to give us credit for 
what we have done. When I first came to Congress I made a 
fight on this very question. I fought the extra month’s pay for 
employees of the House and Senate, and I am pleased with the 
action of my party when it cuts off these useless employees and 
this extra month’s pay. Both are petty graft and a useless 
squandering of the people’s money. 

Mr. Chairman, the rôle of critic has been the chief part played 
by the Republican minority sinee this special session was called. 
They have not only criticized the Democratic majority of the 
House when it acted on its own initiative, but they have even 
criticized it for passing a bill proposed by a Republican Presi- 
dent. What sort of a party have you gentlemen, anyway? 
There is a little bunch of you over there under the control of 
the distinguished ex-Speaker, who are as bitter toward the other 
little bunch who yoted with the Democrats and the Republican 
President as you are toward the Democrats. What has become 
of the insurgents? Absolutely gone over to Mr. CANNON. When 
he was Speaker, you abused him and his policies. Now you are 
following wherever he leads. He has become in fact your leader. 
‘The man you elected minority leader is not your leader except 
in name. 

Mr. Chairman, let me call the attention of the House and the 
country to the character of leadership the minority would have 
if he were really the leader in fact as he is in name. From the 
very first he begnn to use such adjectives as “silly” and 
**foolish,” idiotic,” and such phrases as stupid ignorance” and 
I did not expect any better from that side of the House.“ He 
at the yery beginning seemed to think that great leadership 
could be accomplished by such denunciation and by the use of 
adjectives and not by argument and ideas. He at once assumed 
the role of critic and of Sir Oracle of the House. He should in- 
vestigate more and talk less. 

Let us now examine some of his criticisms of the Democratic 
free-list bill and see whether his criticism was just or unjust. 

On April 26 the elected leader of the Republican minority made 
a speech In which, as shown on page 603 of the Reconp, he used 
this language: 

What are agricultural 8 I await the answer of any of 
the distinguished gentlemen this House who claim to be the farmer's 
friend. What are Icnuitural implements? i on the Re- 

ublican side.] ‘The Dill says All other agrieultural implements, of any 

d or description, whether ate) atta mentioned 
whether in whole or in parts, including repair parts.“ 

What are agricultural implements? Do they include horticultural im- 
plements? Do they include market-garden implements? I suppose every 
one believes that a mowing machine Is an agricultural implement; but 
is a wheelbarrow? 

Then again he says: 

J can not run my farm without an ax. Can yon? Aro axes agricul- 
tural implements? Are they to come free? 

Then this colloquy occurs: 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Maxx. I will yleld to the gentleman for information. 

Mr. STAXLEY. I am not surprised that the agriculturist from Chicago 
is pining to know what an agricultural implement is. 

Ir. MANN. I am. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not think it a matter of satire. I think it is a 
demonstration of candid ignorance. 

Mr. MANN. That fs right. Why does not the gentleman give me the 


information? 
Mr. STANLEY. An agricultural lement, gencrally speaking, is an 


3 used In tilling the eet meena you are raising a potato or 
sing an car of corn. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Now, if this criticism is just and wise, then the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. MANN] should have indulged in it. If it is a 
fact, as he states, that this is loose language and will let in 
yastly more than was intended, then the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee have made an error in using such language, 
because it may impair the revenue of the Government and 
bring about a condition not contemplated by the Ways and 
Means Committee. If such is the case, then the gentleman is 
a wise legislator. If such is not the case, then the gentleman 
from Ilinois, to use his own expression, is “ unwise” and “ does 
not know what he is talking about“; and as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SraNtzxl “it is a demonstration 
of candid ignorance.” This is a charitable construction to place 
upon the position taken by the gentleman from Illinois, for if 
he knew better and then took such a position, he is, to say the 
Teast of it, very unfair. 

The gentleman from Illinois shows a complete ignorance of 
the authorities in the construction of tariff statutes. . A little 


ereln or not, 


investigation on his part would have saved him from such error 
Pope, in his essay on criticism, says: : 


"Tis hard to say, if greater want — Skill 


Appear In writing or in judging 11 
But ot the two, less dangerous. the offense 
To weary our patience than mislead our sense. 

It is pardonable for the gentleman from Hlinois, as he often 
does, to weary our patience, but how can we pardon him for 
attempting to mislead our sense. He seems to have misled his 
own party, for they applauded his criticism yery loudly. 

This is the language which he so harshly criticizes: 

And all other agricultural implements, of any kind and description, 
whether specifically mentioned or not. 

This language seems very broad in terms, and a careless critic 
like the gentleman from Illinois is likely to be misled into the 
belief that saws, pumps, chains, whee!barrows, and so forth, ad 
infinitum, might come in free of duty. I will say that I would 
like to see all of these implements free, but let us examine the 
decisions a moment to see whether this is true or not. 

I call the attention of the committee to a cardinal rule of con- 
struction. It was laid down for the first thne by Judge 
Marshall, when he was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. for 
the construction of statutes generally, and the courts, following 
this rule in construing statutes of this character, have construed 
them against the contention of the gentleman from Illinois. 
The general rule laid down by Judge Marshall was that where 
two statutes were apparently in conflict the statute that men- 
tions a matter co nomine should preyail over a statute that re- 
fers to the same matter in general terms, although broad enough 
to cover the matter in the statute which mentions the matter 
co nomine. The gentleman from Illinois, in his criticism of this 
bil, certainly had not investigated the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and the late decisions of the other courts. If he had, he 
could not have made this statement. He asks this question: 

What are agricultural implements? I await the answer of any dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in this House who claim to be the farmers’ 
friends. What are agricultural implements? 

And then he says: 

Every day the Customs Court is now deciding questions of great im- 
portance with reference to the meaning of a law which endeavors to be 
very technical and very particular, but under the provisions of this bill, 
if it becomes a law, there will be an army of lawyers and importers and 
agents endeavoring to ascertain what it means. 

I thought at first that perhaps the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had made a mistake in writing in this bill the language: 

Of any kind and description. 

But in investigating the question, I find that my confidence in 
the ability of the gentleman from IIlinois is greatly on the wane. 
He was simply talking, and, to use an expression of the late 
Judge De Armond, of Missouri, he was “simply ranting, and 
not reasoning.” 

Now, we are all familiar with the fact that the general rule 
is laid down that in the importation of articles the statute is 
always construed favorably for the importer and against the 
Goyernment. But the first well-considered case directly in 
point, to which I want to call your attention, is Movius v. 
Arthur (95 U. S., p. 154). The court, in discussing the con- 
struction of revenue statutes apparently in conflict, held that the 
general term shall yield to the specific, and this is the language 
of the court: 

It is a general rule in the construction of revenue statutes that 
specific provisions for duties on a particular article nre not repealed 
or affected by the goneral words of subsequent statutes, although the 
language is sufficiently broad to cover the article. 

That is a cardinal rule of construction, namely, that though 
the general provisions of the statute may be brond enough to 
cover the article, If the article is mentioned by name anywhere 
else in the tariff bill, the succeeding statute does not affect that 
article by name, although the subsequent proyisions might be 
broad enough to cover it. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], if he had been 
aware of these decisions, could not haye made that statement 
unless he was willing to willfully deceive the House, and I do 
not intend to say that the gentleman would willfully deceive 
anybody. So we must attribute it to the fact that it was 
ignorance on his part of the law and not the fact that he in- 
tended to willfully mislead us. f 

Now, let us see what else he says about it. In speaking of 
saws, he wanted to know if a saw was an agricultural imple- 
ment. Why, gentlemen of the committee, it is immaterial 
whether it is or whether it is not. It can not come in under 
this farmers’ free-list bill, even though one of its uses might be 
that of an agricultural implement. As a matter of fact, if saws 
were not mentioned co nomine in the Payne bill, but a general 
clause for carpenters’ tools instead had been adopted placing 
a duty upon them, saws would be classified as carpenters’ tools, 
because this is their principal use. 
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But it is not material to this discussion to determine to which 
class a saw properly belongs, because in another section in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill saws of all kinds are mentioned by name, 


and under all the decisions this fixes the status of saws, You 
can not repeal a clause of the Payne-Aldrich bill or change the 
status of an article mentioned therein unless you mention it by 
umme or mention in the amendment the article whose status is 
to be changed; so the criticism of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] is not a just one against the Ways and Means 
Committee, because the law and the decisions of the courts, 
without a single dissenting opinion, are at variance with the 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.! His quarrel, then, is with the Supreme 
Court and with the other courts of the country, and is not with 
the Democratic Ways and Means Committee. 

Why, he wanted to know about trace chains and wheelbar- 
rows and various and sundry other articles, and asked whether 
they were agricultural implements or not. He wanted to know 
whether a pruning knife was an agricultural implement, and 
he wanted to know whether horticultural tools were agricul- 
tural implements or not. It is immaterial whether they are 
classed as agricultural implements or not because in other sec- 
tions of the Payne-Aldrich bill all of these articles are men- 
tioned by name, and it is utterly impossible for any man to 
reach the conclusion that he reaches, under the decisions of 
the courts that they might come in free, unless for the purpose 
of deliberately trying to deceive the country and place the 
Democratic Party in a false light. 

I am not going to rend all of these decisions, but this is a 
general rule laid down in Morgan’s Digest of the United States 
Tariff and Customs Laws, published in 1895, eighth edition, 
on page 326: 

It is a well-settled rule that general legislation must give way to 
special 9 on the same subject, whether the provisions are 
found in the same statute or in different statutes; and general pro- 
visions must be Interpreted so as to embrace hned cases to which the 
special provisions are not applicable, although the gencral provisions 
may be sulllelently broad to comprehend articles under the special 
provisions. And the rule applies as well to statutes reduciag duties 
as to those increasing them. 

Now, in support of that proposition of law I want to inyite 
the attention of the committee briefly to the case of Arthur v. 
Labey (96 U. S., p. 112), where the court construes a clause 
similar to this—a clause exactly like this, This is the rule laid 
down by the court in that decision: 

The rule, that for the purpose of the tariff laws, the commercial 
designation of an article among traders and importers when clearly 
established fixes Its character and that when Congress has designated 
an article by a specific name and imposed a duty upon It, general terms 
In a subsequent act or a later pace of the same act, although sufliciently 
broad to comprehend such article, are not applicable to it and are not 
deprived of their application by the expression “ not otherwise provided 
for.” * +» & specific designation eo nomine must preynil over 
the general words and a commercial designation is the standard by 
which the dutiable character of the article is fixed. 

And on page 117 of this case the court specifically affirms the 
doctrine in Moyius v. Arthur. 

Every article that the gentleman from Illinois criticises the 
bill for is mentioned by name in some other clause in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill and can not be affected by this farmers’ free- 
list bill. And yet he would have the country believe that it 
was carelessly prepared. 

Then you may ask, Why should you put it in? It is neces- 
sary, as you will conclude if you read the decisions of the 
court on this question, It is necessary that you have some 
sort of a shotgun clause, because in the rapidly developing in- 
yentions in machinery for certain specific purposes frequently 
a machine that is doing a certain work to-day will be com- 
pletely replaced by a different one to-morrow. Therefore, in 
order that the revenues of the Government may not be impaired 
they hare put these clauses in for the purpose of embracing 
articles of a certain specific kind that do a specific thing. 

In addition to that, if you intend to put on the free list 
articles to be used by a certain class of people, and if some 
invention or some great addition to an agricultural implement 
should be made it would be necessary, if it might be classed as 
belonging in some other schedule in the bill, and if you desire 
to be sure to include it in the free-list bill, that you have a 
general clause in order that the agricultural implements may 
be sure to come in free—that is to say, every agricultural im- 
plement not specifically mentioned in some other clause in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill—would fall under this general provision of 
the farmers’ free-list bill and not under any other general pro- 
vision of some other clause of the Payne-Aldrich bill, although 
broad enough to cover it. This is the reason for this general 
clause in this free-list bill, and is the reason why the Demo- 
cratic Ways and Means Committee put it in, 


Now, without reading them, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a few decisions of the Supreme Court on 
this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi. asks 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp, without read- 
ing them, certain decisions of the court. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The decisions referred to are as follows: 


The rule that an article, dutiable by its specific designation, will not 
be affected by the general words of the same or another statute, which 
would otherwise embrace it, applies as well to statutes reducing duties 
us to those increasing them, his rule applies both to statutes reducing 
and to statutes Increasing duties. (Arthur v. Rheims, 96 U. S., 143.) 

When an article is designated in a tariff act by a specific name, and 
a duty imposed upon it by such name, general terms in a later part of 
the same act, although sufficiently broad to comprehend such article, 
are not applicable to it. (Robertson v. Glendenning, 132 U. S., 158, 
Chief Justice Fuller delivering the opinion. 

Under the principles laid down in Arthur v. Morrison, Arthur v. 
Labey, and Arthur v. Unkart, the specific designation should prevail, 
and the judgment in favor of the plaintiff! for the excess of duties paid 
y pim Nas right and must be affirmed. (Arthur v. Zimmerman, 90 


In cases of doubt in the construction of a customs act courts resolve 
the doubt in favor of the importer. * * Where a customs act 
imposes a duty upon an article by a specific name, general terms in the 
act, though sufliciently broad to cover it, are not applicable to It. 
+ * „ The article will be classified by its specific designation rather 
than under a general description. (American Net & Twi 
Worthington, 141 U. S., 468; Brown, e 

The settled rule of statutory construction is that general legislation 
must pre way to special legislation on the same subject whether the 
provisions are found in the same statute or in different statutes, and 
general provisions must be interpreted so as to embrace only cases to 
which special provisions are not applicable. 

Where a duty Is imposed upon an article by a specific name this will 
determine its classification, although the article may be included in 
other words of general description in another part of the same act. 
(Arnold v. U. S., p. 495, vol. 147, 51 Fed. Rep.; Magone, collector, v. 
King et al., p. 525.) 

The ease falls within the general rule that, where a tariff act imposes 
a duty on an article by a specific name or description, general terms 
in the act, though embracing it broadly, are not applicable to 1 mag 

S., 5 


ne Co. v. 


general must give way to the particular. 
Fed. Rep., 452.) 

Mr. SISSON. All of these decisions are perfectly clear, and 
there is a line of decisions too numerous to quote or to even 
cite, which are at complete variance with the position, argu- 
ment, and conclusions of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN]. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prrncr] states that this bill 
is sectional. I regret that anybody should say anything in this 
country about sections. I do not believe that the people of this 
country are thinking now so much about the sections from 
which people come as about an effort to serve the whole people 
regardless of section. [Applause.] The gentleman was not 
fair in his statement to this committee when he said that 
the southern cotton farmer was benefited to the amount of 
$6,877,667, whereas the people of the North got practically 
nothing. 

Why did not my friend state that only about one-third, or a 
little less than one-third of the farmers of the United States 
live in the South? Does he understand that only about one- 
third of the corn and grain is produced in the South? Did he 
not know that all of the sacks in which corn and wheat are 
sacked go into the great Middle West and the mighty West 
beyond? Did he not know that burlaps and sackings and arti- 
cles of that kind and character were put on the free list in 
order that the northern and western farmer might be com- 
pensated for the fact that some of his articles were placed 
upon the free list? Why did not the gentleman state that in 
his speech? Because I presume he expects to make some polit- 
ical capital out of it without stating the truth in it. Why did 
not the gentleman tell the whole truth when he was making 
his speech, and why did he not tell you that the Treasury De- 
partment's statement shows—he claimed to be reading from a 
statement of the Treasury Department—that cotton bagging 
only paid duties amounting to $99,033, while on sacks the duty 
was $970,715. 

Now, as to burlaps, I want to tell you that very little, if in- 
deed any, cotton bagging is made out of burlap of the kind and 
character mentioned here; but burlaps, which are used by the 
western farmers and by the farmers of the Middle West, paid 
duties to the amount of $5,807,919, and we gave up that amount 
to the western and middle western farmers and the farmers 
of the North. Why did he not state that when he was stating 
the facts to you? [Applause on the Democratic side.] If he 
wanted to be fair, why did he not tell you that the smallest 
item, less than $100,000, was the item on bagging and ties. Yet 
he was unfair enough to state that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was bringing in a sectional bill. If I were disposed to 
be of the kind that my distinguished friend is, I could in turn 
say that it is a sectional bill, because you are giving the 
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northern and the western farmers the largest proportion and 
the biggest end of the proposition. I would not mention Mason 
and Dixon's line if my friend from Illinois had not done so, but 
two-thirds of the farmers of the country live north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and they get seven or eight times as much of 
the benefit of this $6,000,000 as the farmers of the South do. 
So, I say, there is no sectionalism in the bill favorable to the 
South. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is evident that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince], 
if he intended to be truthful and fair, did not know what he 
was talking about. He confuses “jute bagging” with “ bur- 
lap.“ Everyone will concede that free “bagging” will be to 
the advantage of the southern cotton farmer. But free admis- 
sion of “burlap” will not only be of no help to the southern 
cotton farmer, but if anything will be to his disadvantage. 

Burlap is not used by the cotton farmer. It is used for mak- 
ing burlap bags and for baling manufactured fabrics. Jute 
“bagging,” used for baling cotton, is a much coarser article 
than “burlap.” Burlap is used for sacking cement and grain 
and by manufacturers to cover different kinds of bales of cloth. 
Nearly all of this is used in the North by northern manufac- 
turers and by northern and western farmers. None is used 
or manufactured in the South. Therefore, the South is not 
interested in “burlap,” but in “jute bagging.” 

I may say to the gentleman, however, that if the South were 
disposed to complain, that this would be a just ground for com- 
plaint. It is estimated that about 350,000 bales of cotton are 
made up in this country into a very coarse cotton goods known 
as osnaburgs, One of the principal uses of osnaburg is for 
sacking grain and cement, so free burlap is brought into direct 
competition with osnaburg, a southern product. This will not 
help the southern farmer. It will not hurt him, but it will tend 
to hurt our southern cotton mills that are making osnaburgs. 

In sacking cement osnaburg is now chiefly used, but free 
burlap means that cement will be sacked in burlap. This is 
only one of many ways in which burlap may take the place of 
cotton. 

If this bill had been prepared with a view to southern inter- 
ests, it would not have made burlaps free. If you want to 
benefit the South, put the duty so high on burlap that no 
American can afford to import burlap, and we will force the 
price of osnaburg up and at the same time increase the price of 
cotton. An examination of the figures showing the importa- 
tions will show how utterly the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price] isin error. In 1910 there was imported into the United 
States $699,940 worth of jute bagging for covering cotton. 

In 1910 there was imported into the United States $20,351,- 
810.46 worth of burlap for sacking grain, corn, wheat, oats, 
flour, salt, coal, cement, and for oilcloth, upholstering, and 
other purposes. Twenty millions for the North and West and 
less than $700,000 for the South, and yet the gentleman says it 
is sectional, 

The tariff tax paid on bagging for covering cotton in 1910 was 
$99,083.28. The tariff tax on burlap for the same year for 
sacking corn, wheat, oats, coal, and so forth, was $5,371,427.S0. 
The North and West get about 50 times as much out of this 
item in this bill as the South gets. Brother PRINCE, how is 
this for sectionalism? The South gets one dollar and you get 
fifty, and yet you complain about the amount the South gets 
out of the bill. You are hard to please; you are too selfish. 
It was not intended to be a sectional bill. It was intended to 
give the western farmer cheap sacks and cheap binding twine. 
It was intended to give to the farmer of the South cheap bag- 
ging and cheap ties and to deal with the farmers all over this 
country exactly alike; and it would have been a sectional bill 
if the Ways and Means Committee had not done exactly what 
they did do. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It has also been stated that these articles are produced or 
manufactured, the majority of them, in the North. That is 
true. I do not believe I overstate the case when I say that four- 
fifths of all our manufactured articles come from the North. 
You of the North are a manufacturing people. Tou are pe- 
culiarly fortunate in that sense; but in this instance it just 
happens, gentlemen of the committee, that there are a number 
of bagging factories in the South. There are manufactories 
engaged in the business of making cotton ties. They make over 
$1,000,000 worth of bagging, and I am not able to state the 
exact number of ties, but a great many ties are manufactured 
in the South by southern manufacturers. As a matter of fact, 
the greater portion of bagging and ties are manufactured in the 
North, and so is the greater portion of nearly all the manufac- 
tures that enter into every southern home manufactured In the 
North. Weare your patrons and your customers; but this bill, 
in giving to the southern cotton farmer free bagging and ties, 
is only doing that simple justice that ought to be done if you 
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give free sacks and free binding twine and free wire for the 
farmers out West. 

For over 100 years the southern people have been engaged in 
raising cotton. Cotton is the one commodity produced in the 
United States which always brings into our banks and into 
our Treasury pure gold. It has been the enormous production 
of the cotton fields of the South that has made the balance of 
trade in our favor for over 50 years. 

If you take away from our international trade that vast crop 
which this last year with the seed amounted to something like a 
billion dollars—over $S00,000,000 worth of raw cotton, and of 
that $800,000,000 over $400,000,000 of it was sold to one country 
alone If you were to take out of the business of the United 
States this great gold producer for the Treasury and banks of 
this 7 9 it would be a terrible calamity on the American 
people. 

Notwithstanding this fact, these toiling and patient farmers 
in the South without complaint have had no protection from 
any source. They have not asked any protection; they only 
ask a fair, square deal at the hands of the Government, and 
thank God the time is coming when the people of Maine, ‘of 
New Hampshire, of Vermont, of Rhode Island, of Connecticut, 
of Illinois, and all the great States will be willing to deal with 
these questions irrespective of what State is affected, whatever 
may be the temper of some of the northern and southern poli- 
ticians. The business interests of this country haye got tired 
of this talk of sectionalism, and we ought to begin to legislate 
irrespective of congressional districts. [Applause.] 

But it is also said, and was said on the floor of the House, 
that the southern cotton farmer got pay for his bagging and ties, 
that the cotton was weighed on the scales, and that the farmer 
was paid for the gross welght. That was formerly true, that the 
cotton was weighed and they would deduct the tare; but it 
created so much trouble before the war that the result was that 
the business men throughout the country figured a certain 
amount of tare on a bale of cotton, and then made the quotations 
less the tare. 

í shall not discuss the history of the matter nor how it 
came to be adopted, but state as a fact that the Liverpool 
Exchange, the New York Exchange, and the Cotton Exchange 
in New Orleans, which makes the price of all cotton, deducts 
6 per cent, or 80 pounds, from the gross weight of every bale 
of cotton, a standard bale being 500 pounds. Every cotton 
producer will tell you that the bagging and ties on a bale of 
cotton will only weigh from 19 to 22 pounds. Therefore when 
you take the tare off you will defraud the farmer, if he has 
a 500-pound bale, of 9 to 11 pounds of cotton. 

Now, it may be curious to some people to know how it is 
done. In making up the quotation they send out for cotton they 
figure about 60 points for tare; for example, if cotton was 
worth 12.60 the quotations for cotton would be 12 cents, be- 
cause net cotton only is paid for. A net price is glven for the 
cotton so that the bagging and the ties are not included. It 
is only necessary for gentlemen who doubt this statement to 
look at the rules of the cotton exchanges, and they will find 
that they specifically provide for the G per cent tare. It is 
perfectly apparent that the tare is figured out and the farmer 
himself loses the weight of the bagging and ties and does not 
receive pay for them. So, if gentlemen understand thoroughly 
the proposition, the statement would not be made here that the 
southern farmer gets pay for his bagging and ties when he sells 
his cotton and therefore makes a profit, and that for this 
reason he did not pay the tariff and the duty should remain. 

There was a learned Senator in the other Chamber last year 
who asserted the proposition on the floor of the Senate, and it 
took a great deal of discussion to convince him that it was not 
true. It is just like this tariff business. The farmer pays it 
without knowing when or how. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a good deal said about the 
source of revenue, if you lost practically $10,000,000 by this 
farmers’ free-list bill. Of course the first thing that every gov- 
ernment ought to do, or that those connected with the Govern- 
ment and having charge of legislaticn ought to do, is to run 
the Government at the very lowest figure possible to obtain ef- 
cient government. They ought to destroy every useless office. 
They ought to get the Government down as nearly as possible 
to a business basis, and then, when that is done, raise only just 
enough revenue to run the Government on this basis. 

The present condition is a peculiar one because, to a large 
extent, the expenses of this Government have been fixed by a 
party that has gone out of power. It was fixed by a House— 
and that is one of the evils of the Federal Constitution which 
ought to be remedied—that was repudiated at the polls last 
November and which came back here in December and for three 
months legislated for a constituency that has repudiated it, 
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This is said in no partisan sense, because as the political 
wheels of fortune turn it may roll around that this side of the 
House may be repudiated; but it would be equally wrong for 
this side of the House to legislate after they had been repudi- 
ated at the polls. However, the last House, or a large part of 
them, having no responsibility to a constituency, were permitted 
and did vote on these bills and did fix the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, so that it is almost impossible for this Democratic 
House to reduce the expenses of the Government, because so 
many fixed charges have been created by the last Republican 
House and Senate which must be paid out of the Treasury. It 
is now incumbent on the majority in the House to be sure that 
in dealing with the tariff and the revenues it gets enough money 
to run the Government. That is our highest duty, because as 
Democrats we believe in levying a tariff only for revenue, but 
we believe in levying enough tariff to get enough revenue. The 
Governament must meet promptly her every obligation. There- 
fore it is necessary that a good deal of care be used in chang- 
ing these schedules. I say this not because I have any sort of 
patience with this infamous doctrine of protection, which is so 
hateful to me, but with the necessities of the Government as 
they are to-day the Democrats must raise enough revenue, 
though they are compelled to permit an evil which has done 
more to corrupt public men and done more to send vicious men 
to this Capitol looking to their special interests, and more to 
induce capital to buy yoters to send men to Congress, than all 
of the other influences combined. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Ifa man has built up his business behind certain pro- 
tection, he says that he must have his protection or his business 
is destroyed, and Republicans levy tribute then upon his busi- 
ness, stating that he may have it protected and cared for 
through them. 

You need not endeavor to frighten me by calling me a free 
trader. I am not frightened with the term, but I am dealing 
with a condition and not with a theory. If I had the making 
of the law, I certainly would not write the Constitution as it is 
now written with reference to revenue, but the fathers who 
made this Republic were afraid that they would not get Mem- 
bers to come to Congress; they were afraid it would not be 
ratified and held together, and they devised this iniquitous sys- 
tem of raising revenue, so that the people would not know when 
they paid it. I would not be so much opposed to this tariff 
if, as a matter of fact, the increased price, because of the duties 
on articles on the dutiable list, went into the Treasury. I 
would not say a word, because the Government would then get 
the benefit of it, but the thing that is so iniquitous is that dur- 
ing the Dingley tariff—and I have not had the opportunity to 
investigate the question so far as the Payne bill is concerned, 
but it is eyen worse under it—I found that the tax was small 
compared to the enormous tribute which we pay the protected 
industries. When during the debate on the Payne bill I stated 
the amount of tribute, some of my Democratic colleagues said 
that I had overstated it. However, a distinguished Senator at 
the other end of the Capitol, the late lamented Senator Dolliver, 
in one of the best tariff speeches that I heard during the last 
session of Congress, arrived at the same conclusion. I do not 
think that the distinguished Senator ever saw the speech that 
I made on the question, but I was very much gratified to sea 
that I was confirmed by one so learned as the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa. 

Let me state the facts ngain for your consideration in order 
that you may see how wicked and iniquitous this present tariff 
system is, We got, in 1905, the last official statistics that 
I haye examined, about three hundred and odd millions of dol- 
Jars from impost or tariff taxes. During that year the total con- 
sumption was something like $14,000,000,000. The average duty 
was about 45 cents and a fraction, so that if the Dingley tariff 
was a scientific bill, if the Dingley tariff was a tariff which was 
made in accordance with scientific rules and gave the protection 
which its friends say was needed, and if the men on this side of 
the tariff wall took advantage of that protection, the people paid 
over and above what they ought to haye paid to the manufac- 
turers who are engaged in producing the four thousand and odd 
articles on the dutlable list the enormous sum of something like 
$4,000,000,000 over and above the world’s price for these articles 
as a net profit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] When I 
made this statement here my friends said I was mistaken, and 
yet Senator Dolliver made that statement on the floor of the 
Senate, that it amounted to about $4,000,000,000 more than the 
90,000,000 American people ought to pay. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] This is the enormous profit which you put 
into private hands through the arm of the Government. To that 
we object seriously. Mr. Gladstone, when he made an assault 
upon the protected interests of England, at first had a terrible 
struggle, because the protected industries in England claimed 


that a low duty or free trade would destroy them; that there 
would be smokeless factories; that there would be men out of 
employment; and that all of the English people would be put 
in a condition of dire distress, Yet he went before the people 
with the simple statement: 

I will not with my vote and with my consent give one Englishman 
an spina pie over another Englishman. I will not permit one English- 
man by right of a special privilege from the Government to extract 
from the pockets of another Englishman a tribute not for the Govern- 
ment, but as a private profit. 

Therefore he advocated a tariff which would only tax the 
noncompetitive articles, so that the increased price would go 
into the treasury of England. It was only a short time after 
this policy went into. effect until the English fleet was in every 
Sea, until the mighty leviathans of the deep bore the products 
of the English factories to all the world and brought back the 
raw materials which has made England to-day the strong and 
powerful nation that she is, and terrorizes the Republicans when 
they begin to think about being put in competition with her. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] But since we have a con- 
dition and not a theory to deal with, it is absolutely necessary 
that we raise the revenue to run this Government. The Repub- 
licans want to know where we are going to get the revenue. 
Under the present régime you tax beer, whisky, and playing 
cards. I introduced a bill in the last session of Congress, but 
for a reason which I will not state now that bill did not get out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. I have introduced the 
same bill this session. It is a bill to put an internal-revenue 
tax upon the manufacture and sale of all pistols, dirk knives, 
sword canes, and cartridges of all kinds and character. Now, 
you tax whisky and playing cards. Do not pistols, cards, and 
whisky go together? Ought not they to be dealt with in the 
same manner? [Applause on the Democratic side.] The num- 
ber of pistols sold in the United States is something like 
500,000 annually. I would like to ask this question: Why 
should we not place a tax upon these articles? Will some gen- 
tleman rise in his seat and tell for what good purpose a pistol 
is made? 

Why should not the men engaged in the infamous business of 
manufacturing deadly weapons and inducing our boys to pur- 
chase them pay some of the expense of running the Government? 
The man who manufactures liquor is denounced in pulpit and 
press because of the business he is engaged in. The retailer of 
intoxicating liquors is denounced as an outcast. They are both 
required to pay an internal-rovenue tax because their business 
tends to evil and not good. When men buy liquor they are buy- 
ing that which causes them harm, not good. Xet a saloon would 
rarely be stained with human blood if the man drinking intoxi- 
eating liquor did not have in his pocket a concealed weapon. 
The liquor, in the absence of the deadly weapon, might cause 
men to get into broils and fisticuffs, but rarely would there be 
blood shed. But the liquor fires up men’s blood and causes 
the quarrel, and then, armed with a deadly weapon, the quarrel 
ends in a tragedy. 

Tf all the tears that these manufacturers of deadly weapons 
haye been directly the cause of could be collected together, they 
would produce a mighty river of sorrow. If all the groans they 
have caused could be concentrated into one sound, it would 
shake the universe with agony. If the blood they have caused 
to be shed could be seen together, it would make n crimson 
ocean. If the widows and orphans which they have made could 
be gathered together, it would make an army that no man could 
number. If all the felons that they have caused could be gath- 
ered into one place of confinement, it would convert the earth 
into one vast prison. If every gallows they have caused to be 
erected could be seen together, it would make a mighty monu- 
ment of horror. If all they have cost the people of the earth 
could be converted into food and clothing, there would be no 
more want, hunger, or poverty. 

These men engaged in the manufacture of these deadly 
weapons ought to be looked upon with more disrespect than 
men engaged in almost any other business. Why should it be 
legalized? This is a civilized country. No savage red man now 
roams our fields nor lurks in the alleys of our cities. No wild 
beasts infest our fair country. ‘There is no reason why this 
business should be fostered. They supply the means which 
cause murderous men of civilization to be more dreaded than 
the savage red man or wild beast. These manufacturers of pis- 
tols, dirks, and stilettos are exercising their ingenuity to make 
customers for their deadly wares. They fill our newspapers and 
magazines with attractive advertisements to induce our boys to 
buy pistols that produce murderers. 

Why not tax them? What good reason can we give why they 
should not be taxed? Whisky, cards, and pistols go together. 
Why not tax them together? Whisky and cards would be less 
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harmful if there were no concealed weapons. Whisky now 
bears its burden of internal revenue; playing cards are also 


taxed. Whisky can be put to good uses. Cards may be used in 
innocent social amusements, but to what good use can a pistol 
or a dirk or a stiletto be put? They are made to kill human 
beings; not in the open, not to give a fair chance and equal 
opportunity, but to cowardly take your fellow man unawares 
and deprive him of his life. Why should men carry them ex- 
cept for this reason? There can be no other. 

Let us tax pistols, not plows. [Applause.] 

Let us tax dirk knives, not disk harrows. [Applause.] 

Let us tax pistol cartridges, not corn planters. [Applause.] 

Tf men will engage in manufacturing pistols, dirks, stilettos, 
and other such weapons for sale, let them be compelled to pay 
the Government something when they do it. It is not the 
province of the United States Government to prevent their man- 
ufacture, but it is her right to levy a tax upon them to help 
pay the expenses of the Government, and it should be exercised 
at this time. Our Treasury needs the revenue. Let us get at 
least $2,000,000 by taxing this evil. It can not produce any 
evil, but a great good. 

Too many of the great daily newspapers are owned and sup- 
ported by the protected interests of the country, and they dis- 
courage any movement to raise revenue except through the 
tariff, which enables their masters to support them, to rob the 
people of more than $10 where the Government gets $1 in taxes. 
So to raise $2,000,000 by a tax upon deadly weapons and car- 
tridges would cost the protected manufacturer $10,000,000 in 
profits, because you could then put a few necessities on the free 
list. They would rather let these men who manufacture deadly 
Weapons and put them into the hands of the lawless for the 
express purpose of murdering American citizens continue in 
their aiding and abetting in all the homicides in the country 
than to give up the protection afforded by the collection of 
$2,000,000 of import duties. That is, when Congress assumes 
this attitude, it seems that they would make it cheap for men 
engaged in manufacturing deadly weapons by leaving the bur- 
den upon honest consumers, the men, women, children, widows, 
and orphans who toil, rather than tax these men who are en- 
gaged in manufacturing these deadly weapons. 

The only people who are consulted, the only advice that comes 
to Congress, is from the rich. Congress is too far away from 
the people and too close to the interests. If all the good men 
in America who believe in placing a tax upon deadly weapons 
would write to their Congressmen and Senators the mail would 
be loaded down. Let every minister of the Gospel, of what- 
ever faith or persuasion, every college professor, every school- 
teacher, every banker, merchant, farmer, and all law-abiding 
people who love life and not death, who would dispense sun- 
shine and not shadow, who would have the wine of joy and not 
the blood of sorrow to flow in our land, who would remove from 
the human eye a tear and from the heart a pang of pain be 
heard from in this land in the matter of taxing these deadly 
weapons manufactured and sold by these men engaged in this 
hellish business and there will be a unanimous voice in favor of it. 

My own people are sometimes charged with being “ pistol 
toters.“ [Applause and laughter.] We are also charged with 
putting too cheap a valuation on human life. Well, why do 
you make these things and sell them to us? Either stop mak- 
ing them or stop lecturing us. [Laughter.] If you are going 
to continue to manufacture them, then tax them along with cards 
and whisky and compel those who indulge the luxury to pay 
for it. You can get $2,500,000 or $3,000,000 of revenue from 
this source. 

My distinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] 
suggests another remedy. There is now a tax of 2 cents a pack 
on playing cards. Why not make it 10 cents? This would 
tax another business to an extent that the Government would 
derive some real benefit from. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. . 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. What would be the effect of 
your tax on pistols on marksmanship? Would that tend to 
discourage the practice of the noble art? 

Mr. SISSON. I think so; and if the mark was a human being 
it would be well to stop the training. Our boys shoot too true 
now. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I hope the gentleman is not 
going to put me In the position of opposing his effort to tax 
pistols. There is a great deal being said in the various civilized 
countries of the world as to making the citizen soldiery capable 
of handling firearms and hitting the marks at which they aim. 
Would it have a tendency to discourage that? 


Mr. SISSON. Iam glad to know that my good friend is not 
opposed to my bill. Let us furnish them with rifles and not 
with pistols. Battles are won with rifles, not pistols. 

Mr. SIMS. And if you are dealing with deadly weapons, do 
you not think you ought to do something with automobiles in 
the way of tax? 

Mr. SISSON. I am glad my distinguished friend suggests 
automobiles in connection with deadly weapons. I am a coun- 
try boy, and am now living in a small town, and I have done 
more dodging-and ducking to keep out of the way of those things 
than all other dangers combined since I have been in Washing- 
ton. I think the gentleman from Tennessee properly classes 
them as deadly weapons. They, too, would be a splendid sub- 
ject for an internal-revenue tax. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Now, gentlemen, I shall not detain the committee longer. I 
want to say, in concluding my remarks, that whatever injures 
or tends to injure agriculture, whatever tends to destroy the 
prosperity of the farm, will absolutely destroy the prosperity 
of this country. No man questions that statement. This is 
why I am supporting this bill. Let us give farmers free tools 
to work with. 

The great cities can not thrive, they can not live a single 
month, without the produce of the farm that is carried there 
to feed them. The great factories can not run without that 
produce. There is one business that always adds to the wealth 
of the world, and it is the only business that adds absolutely 
to the wealth of the world something that did not exist before. 
You may take, if you please, the iron in the bowels of the 
earth, and you may convert it into different shapes and into 
usable forms, but you have produced no more iron. You may 
go into the gold mines and into the silver mines and you can 
dig out the last ounce, but there is one business that men engage 
in by which they always, every year, add something to the 
wealth of the world without taking anything from it. You 
plant and you reap ten, twenty, yea one hundred fold of new 
wealth, wealth that did not exist before, and the world is richer 
thereby and no wealth has been used up. The farmer is the basis 
of all our civilization. Upon his broad shoulders rest all the 
balance of the human family, It is the duty of Congress to re- 
move from these shoulders every burden that it can. Whether 
we live in the country or in the city our general prosperity will 
be adyanced by adyancing the interest of agriculture. 

The farmer needs more education and training than any other 
class of people. It requires the highest degree of intellectual 
development to make a successful farmer. It is necessary that 
he understand how to improve his land by building it up with 
proper cultivation. To do this requires some scientific knowl- 
edge. Farm management, to be successful, requires good busi- 
ness training. 

In order to bring about this result the Government should fur- 
nish him with all available information that it can secure from 
experiment and observation. Every effort should be made to 
make country life desirable. People haye been deserting their 
farins because life has not been attractive to their boys and girls. 
They long for better social opportunities and more lucrative 
avocations. To prevent our farms being deserted we must bring 
about 2 condition different from the past. The country boy and 
girl must be given equal opportunities with those of the towns 
and cities. This can only be done by giving them good roads, 
good schools, and good churches. This will enable the farmer 
not only to get the products of his farm quickly and with léss 
cost to market, but it will enable his family to enjoy the better 
opportunities to worship and his children better schools to 
attend. The successful management of the farm, the improve- 
ment of the farm, making country life desirable, filling the 
country with good schools and good churches, building good 
roads, so that the farmers may not only get their produce 
cheaply to market, but that they may also enjoy the opportuni- 
ties of worship, thut their children may attend school, and that 
they may come in larger numbers and increase the efliciency of 
the schools—in order that you may maintain this strong founda- 
tion of all life it is absolutely essential that every acre of land 
be made to produce the greatest amount during each given year. 
In addition to this, you must remove from his shoulders every 
unfair and unnecessary burden, so that farm life may be made 
as profitable as possible. 

But under the system that has been in vogue under the system 
of taxation which has preyailed for 50 years the farmer has 
been the one man who has received no benefit, but all the burden 
from the system of taxation which you have put in operation. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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It is utterly impossible to devise a plan—human ingenuity can 
not devise a plan—where you may enable men to get enormous 
prices for food products unless you make somebody else suffer. 
I believe the farmer is entitled to a fair and full remuneration 
for every day's labor that he puts on the farm. But he does 
not get that, for under this system of protection which you 
bave instituted, under the special privileges which haye grown 
up under your protective system, n few men have been able to 
get together and control the great food markets and fix the price 
to the farmer and then fix the price to the consumer, and thus 
hurt both. 

Who is there that does not believe that the price of both cattle 
and meat to-day in the great cities is not Absolutely fixed by 
the Beef Trust? Who does not know that in the fixing of the 
price of nearly all the necessities of life they are fixed either 
by monopolies or by trade agreements? I have sometimes had 
my doubts whether the Sherman Antitrust Act was a blessing. 
It ias proyen a complete failure, because it has not been en- 
forced. It has been a mockery. Illegal combinations have gone 
merrily along with full knowledge of those who should prevent 
it. Even Presidents have condoned its violation. Law officers 
and courts stand dumb and silent before their masters and de- 
cline to prosecute. If the Federal courts of the country had 
been in hearty sympathy with the law, if the administrations 
had been heartily in sympathy with the prosecutions at the 
yery beginning of the illegal combination of capital, they might 
have preyented that condition which to-day confronts us and 
which is gradually growing to be world-wide. In other words, 
they have so much power to-day by the vast combination of 
capital that it is extremely doubtful whether, if any party that 
comes Into power should endeavor to lay a restraining hand 
upon their methods, it could prevent them by a single meeting 
of a single board of directors of one institution from deciding 
to close down an industry for the sole purpose of bringing about 
a condition that will place the laboring man out of employment; 
and then, when he is helpless, appeal to his hunger and to his 
wants, and by this method he is coerced and forced to go with 
the party which will restore trust control. Whether it be a 
Republican Party that endenyors to deal with the situation, 
or whether it be the Democratic Party that deals with the sit- 
uation, whatever may be the party that may attempt to regulate 
and control them in that business, the question is whether the 
trusts will not be able to drive any party out of power that will 
endeavor to regulate them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is one of the great problems which the people of this age 
have to solve. It must be solved, of course, and I believe it 
will be. But it is no boy's task, it is no small day’s work, that 
has to be done. We must not inyade property rights. I do 
not believe, however, that property rights should prevail over 
the rights of man. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But 
we must have a safe preservation of property rights, because, as 
Mr. Calhoun has said, men who have the acquisitive desire will 
exercise that desire so long as they are safe in their property 
under the law. Therefore we must preserve property rights, but 
money should yield to man, and property should yield to the 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Because property, business, machinery, all the marvelous and 
mighty mechanism of the industrial world, if properly used 
and conducted, and if their products are not controlled by self- 
ish men, are a great and everlasting blessing to mankind; but 
there are many of these great institutions whose titanic power 
is equal to the ceaseless labor of a million slaves; and if the 
owners of these mighty machines, the owners of the great 
factories and industrial enterprises, the owners of the great 
transportation companies, if they are selfish and are unwilling 
to give to labor that opportunity, that right, that fair and just 
division of earnings, then it is absolutely necessary to the pres- 
ervation of free government and to the happiness of mankind 
that the strong arm of the law be laid upon these great engines 
of oppression and that they be compelled to do right. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

There is not a particle of socialism in my make-up. I am 
just as far from socialism as I am from anarchy, but when 
these people with all their power are capable of producing 
so much misery and woe some means must be devised for their 
control, and whatever that may be, whatever the wisdom of 
man may devise to that end, I pledge my hand and my heart to 
the support of that measure. [Applause.] I hope this bill 
will pass the House. I hope it will pass the Senate. I trust 
it will be but the beginning of the solution of this great 
problem. I do not want to wait until the power of these op- 
pressors becomes so strong and world-wide that one nation 
can not deal with them. If it gets to be an international af- 
fair, then God help the people! [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 
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Mr. Chairman, when I was a boy I read the story of the 
Riddle of the Sphinx. The King of Thebes had been annoyed 
for a long time by the sphinx that lived in the rocks near 
one of the roads through a mountain pass that his subjects 
were compelled to travel in getting into and out of his kingdom. 
The sphinx would ask each passer-by a riddle, and if he failed 
to answer it the sphinx would devour him. This caused great 
terror to the people and great distress to the king. At last the 
King of Thebes heard of Gedipus, a wise and good man, and he 
sent for him and asked him, “Can you deliver us from the 
terrible sphinx?” Gdipus said he would try. So he went 
out, and as usual the sphinx came and asked him a question. 
These of you who are familiar with the story will recall the 
question: 

What is it that in the morning walks on four legs, at noon walks 
on two, and in the evening walks on three? 

Gidipus very promptly replied: 

Man; when he is a child he walks on all fours, when he fs a man 
he stands upright and walks on two legs. and when he is old and de- 
crepit with age he walks with a stick, which makes the three legs. 

With a terrible cry of agony, the sphinx threw herself over 
the precipice on the rocks beneath, and so the Thebans were re- 
eved of the scourge. 

Now, the sphinx in this country that lias been feeding upon 
the American people is this gigantic Republican organization. 
For 50 years they have been juggling with the American farmer 
and the American laboring man, and at the elections the farmer 
and the laboring man have failed to answer the question aright, 
because you gentlemen on the other side have been able to de- 
ceive them. But education, training, and learning on the part 
of the people will finally enable them through their Representa- 
tives to answer correctly this riddle of the tariff. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] When they do that, the mighty sphinx, 
the Republican Party, will ery aloud as it is cast from the 
precipice of power down upon the rocks of destruction below. 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] My friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Currorl has just given a perfect description of 
how this sphinx is organized aud how dangerous it is to the 
liberty and welfare of the American people. I commend his re- 
marks to all patriotic Americans who do not belleve in the 
growing despotism of this trust-controlled Republican sphinx. 
May the Lord deliver us from this terrible monster. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, when the Cana- 
dinn reciprocity bill made its appearance at the last session of 
Congress I believed it to be an entering wedge for the destruc- 
tion of the policy of protection to American industry and voted 
against it. When it returned to the present session of Congress, 
under Democratic auspices, my original estimate of its ultimate 
effect was not changed, and I again yoted against it. While its 
purpose appeared to have been benevolent, I believed it to be 
wrong in policy and calculated to harm both the farmer and the 
industrialist of this country. If annexation were coupled with 
reciprocity, the situation would be different, but without annexa- 
tion reciprocity with Canada means a deflection of the population 
of the United States, unnecessary concessions to Canada and 
Europe, and a reduction in the wage-earning power in the 
United States. That undue concessions are being made to Can- 
ada would appear from the failure of anyone advocating reci- 
procity to propose similar terms to Mexico, which, being along 
our southern border, would seem to be entitled to as much 
consideration at our generous hands as “the fair sister to the 
north.“ While we are throwing bouquets at Canada and are 
preaching the uplift, it is well to remember that we are main- 
taining an entirely different and wholly unaltruistic attitude to 
a sister country along the southern border. 


GIVING SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


In the reciprocity bill we have actually given away in an 
exchange of revenue approximately $5,000,000 per annum, which 
would be just as serviceable to industry in the United States 
as it will be to Canada or to England, with which Canada is 
in sympathetic touch. And there is no apparent reason upon 
the Republican side for this outburst of generosity save that of 
altruism and the possible desire to obtain free wood pulp for 
the United States, a desideratum which the Canadian minis- 
ters in their letter to the Secretary of State, expressly if not 
emphatically, reserved to the Canadian Proyinces. 

Assuming the reciprocity bill passes, carrying with it the loss 
of trade and Federal revenue, the Democratic Party now pro- 
poses to further reduce the reyenue and yet run the Government 
by giving effect to reciprocity in a free-trade bill presumed to 
be in the interest of the farmer, but especially and directly de- 
signed to benefit cotton planters, since more than half the 
$10,000,000 of reyenue which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
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UNDERWOOD] says is to be saved the farmer in duty upon im- 
ports, is levied against bagging for cotton, sacks, burlaps, and 
so forth, and cotton ties. I can not agree that either measure 
is in the interest of the farmer or the cotton planter, or the in- 
dustrialist, and I shall vote against this properly labeled free- 
trade wedge with the same sincerity and earnestness that I 
yoted against the entering wedge of reciprocity. 
MAKING A CAT'S-PAW OF THE FARMER, 


Throughout this whole discussion it has been apparent that 
the American farmer was to be made the cat's-paw of the 
Democratic propaganda. He has been held aloof from his co- 
worker in the mill and his best customer in the city, and has 
been made to believe he would be the sole victim of reciprocity, 
as the attempt is now being made to have him believe he will 
be a beneficiary of the so-called farmers’ free list. The oft- 
heard cry of monopoly and exorbitant profits in the mills has 
been repeated in this discussion to a fulsome degree, and no- 
where have our Democratic orators taken into account the 
wages involved in the recent wonderful progress of the Nation 
under the protective system, which it now seems to be the busi- 
ness of every competitive nation, aided by the Democratic Party, 
to destroy. 

Democrats have taken the reins in this House and they tell 
us they propose to improve upon the protective system, not by 
razing customhouses as of old, nor even by taxing incomes 
quite so vigorously as hitherto proposed, but by “ going gently,” 
keeping the customhouses, cutting down the expenses as well 
as the revenues, and placing a reduced tax upon incomes. And 
all of this is to be done in the interest of the American farmer, 
who is expected to continue as prosperous as ever and to secure 
the same high prices from wage earners out of work, as he 
was able to obtain from wage earners employed under a pro- 
tective system. Well, we have had two instances of Demo- 
cratic effort to run the Government. The first was under 
James Buchanan, when they bonded the Government for 
$40,000,000, and the second and crucial test was under Grover 
Cleveland, when, subsequent to 1894, they were forced to issue 
bonds to the extent of $262,000,000 to pull the country out of 
the financial hole into which they had plunged it. They may 
be wiser now than they were then. The proof of the pudding 
lies in the eating of it. 


REMINDER OF DEMOCRATIC TIMES. 


If the American farmer would be as wise to his true inter- 
ests, as I believe he will be after reciprocity and free trade 
have been imposed upon him by a Democratic House, he will 
make a few comparisons now, as those of us who have good 
memories and are not over-educated in populistic theories are 
making them in the great cities, as between that interesting 
former period of Democratic control and the interesting period 
which is now promised under the new system for which the 
Democratic Party will be responsible. 

There is no essential difference in the problems and pretenses 
of the Democratic Party of 1893 and those of the present, so 
that it is fair to recall some of the disasters that were wrought 
upon the entire country—business man, farmer, and working- 
man alike—by the experiments put into effect in 1894. I have 
before me now, prepared by ong of the great mercantile agencies 
of the country—Dun & Co.—a comparative list of mercantile 
and banking failures and of railroad receiverships for a long 
period of years. In 1893, when the Democrats in their last 
attempt to materialize their professions, were changing from a 
protective to a partial free-trade policy, the mercantile failures 
in the United States aggregated $346,779,8S89. There has been 
no such record in all the years before or since, and even in the 
financial flurry of 1907 the failures of this class did not equal 
one-third of the amount of that disastrous Democratic year. 
In the same Democratic year the banking failures in the United 
States amounted to $210,098,809, which was more than all the 
failures in the eight years from 1895 to 1902, inclusive, and 
was never approached by any one year, save that of 1907, a 
“bank-panic year,” having nothing to do with the tariff, when 
the liabilities of failing institutions exceeded those of the Cleye- 
land year by twenty-three millions. But the climax was capped 
in the railroad receiverships in 1893, when the total amount of 
capital involved was in excess of $1,781,000,000, an amount 
equal to the total involved in all railroad receiverships for the 
14 subsequent years from 1894 to 1907, inclusive. In the light 
of these staggering figures, carrying with them a story of idle- 
ness and distress in city and country such as we never want 
to see again, it is fair to presume that the American farmer, 
who has listened complacently to stories of monopoly and out- 
rage, will realize the meaning of that true reciprocity which 
some of us upon the Republican side have been preaching—the 


reciprocity that begins at home in a square deal between the 
tiller of the soil and the worker in the mill, without the inter- 
8 of any foreign nation. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

ALTRUISM AND BREADWINNING. 


Since reciprocity, as it has been communicated to us by the 
Democratic leaders, is now synonymous with free trade, what 
will it profit us as a people? Are we so prosperous that we can 
give away our substance without inviting the shadow? Are 
we not pursuing the course of him who “is worse than an 
infidel” if he provideth not for his own house? Or have we 
become so powerful, so benevolent and so altruistic, that we can 
take all nations to our bosom and still retain our industrial 
strength and fiber? And if we dared to do this, what assurance 
have we that any one of the great nations would do unto us 
as we seem willing to do unto them? Out of the Treasury of 
the country we spent hundreds of millions upon Cuba and the 
Philippines, and we are still spending lavishly for the uplift of 
the civilized and half-sayage natives of the latter. Surely it 
will not be denied that we are taking of our substance for this 
benevolent purpose and that we are not receiving any return, 
either in profit or appreciation, such as we might derive if we 
were to put our own money amongst our own people, where it 
would strengthen the American fireside and give less cause for 
complaint as to the increase in the cost of living. 

It is estimated that we shall spend four hundred millions upon 
the Panama Canal, and that we shall spend from forty to fifty 
millions per year fortifying it against the possibility of some 
other nation refusing to reciprocate with us in that spirit of 
good fellowship we now profess to entertain for other nations. 
Would it not seem from this mere incident, to say nothing of 
our precautionary measures along the border of Mexico, that 
although we have been generous in constructing the canal for 
the benefit of the world, we huve not yet full faith in the 
amiability of one or any of the other nations that might find 
the canal worth taking from us? 


CAN NOT DISASSOCIATH THE FARMER, 


From no point of view, Mr. Chairman, have I been able to 
disassociate the farmer from the mechanic, or the clerk, or the 
industrialist of the city, so far as they will be affected by either 
the reciprocity or the free-trade bills. Many of those who haye 
spoken for the farmer endeavored to make it appear that the 
man in the city was doing him great wrong. The truth is to 
the contrary, since man for man, the American farmer of to-day 
has every advantage in health, in domestic comfort, and in 
financial returns over the average urbanite. He has more of 
life's real comforts and by all odds is surer of his daily bread; 
he gets his food, whether he gets his wages or not. I have 
deeply regretted the efforts to show that cither of these bills 
would mean an advantage to the dweller in the city over the 
dweller upon the farm, or vice versa. I am the Representative 
of a great industrial and mercantile district, and deem it a duty 
to deny that the workingman or the working woman of the city 
desires a reduction of the farmers’ wage, and I confidentiy ex- 
press the belief that the farmer does not desire a reduction in 
the wage of the workingman, We have been taught in the 
cities, as you have been taught in the country, that protection 
to a nation against unfair foreign labor and its product, is as 
natural as the protection of the individual or the family against 
the storm or the intruder. It is only when we prosper in the 
cities that we are enabled to buy from the farmer and pay him 
a fair price, and if the farmer prospers we look for a fair 
interchange of the commodities which we manufacture and 
sell to him. We understand the interests of these two great 
bread-winning factors of our country to be identical. That the 
farmer would knowingly strike down the industrialist who buys 
his products, or that the industrialist would knowingly strike 
down the farmer who buys his manufactures, is a preposterous 
proposition. Even though abuses may have crept into the pro- 
tective system, it is equally unthinkable that because of an 
occasional fungus growth upon the giant oak of prosperity, we 
should abandon the law of our country which affords us a 
pruning knife and inyoke the baneful aid of foreign competi- 
tion to debase our home labor and lower our standard of life. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

FARMERS RESPONSIBLE FOR CITIES GROWTH. 

If the effect of all this legislation be to cheapen commodities, 
and incidentally labor, carrying with it uncertainty and distress 
in the business world, wherein does it advantage the industrial- 
ist more than the farmer or tlie farmer more than the indus- 
trialist? We were all farmers originally, but we strove for 
better conditions than preyailed in the hostile fields and log 
cabins of our forefathers, It was the farmer's boy striving to 
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improve upon “ Dad's“ way that built up the cities and turned his 
industry and ingenuity to profit. What fault is to be found 
with him if he labored in new fields of industry and made 
labor profitable so that more money might be put into the 
pocket of the farmer to give him a chance to come out of the 
backwoods? It was the farmer’s boy, for there was none other 
to do it, who improved the old earthen roads and made trans- 
portation possible. He saw the advantages of reaching out be- 
yond the narrow limits of the eastern settlements, and it was 
he who penetrated the West with railroads that now make the 
farmer and the city dweller akin. He created the intermediate 
occupations engaged in the carrying trade between the farm and 
the city. It was through him that new industries, new fac- 
tories, and new forges were established, and it was he, who, 
from the first act of the American Congress, insisted upon pro- 
tection—not tariff for revenue—but protection for the indus- 
tries of this country against the superior advantages in material 
prices, and labor conditions, in foreign lands. The farmer of 
the United States to-day is indebted to the farmer’s boy of yes- 
terday for the Department of Agriculture; for the advantages 
which have made rough farming scientific; for the advantages 
of this very tariff system which has relieved the farmer aud 
the city dweller alike of direct taxes, while it has given us an 
opportunity to install telephones and build automobiles, which 
are how more in proportion a convenience to the dweller upon 
the farm than they are to the dweller in the city. It is due to 
the brains and industry of this farmer’s boy who came to the 
city that we have been able to advance the standard of living, 
and it is that standard we want to see maintained, 
FARM WAGES LOWER IN CANADA. 

During this discyssion I have been amazed at the willingness 
of our Democratie friends to accept Canada and her products 
on equal terms with those of the United States. It has been 
admitted that the wage of the farm laborer in Canada is less 
than that of the farm laborer in the United States, and it fol- 
lows, if that be true, that the wages of the Canadian farmer, 
with cheaper lands, must be adyanced to our standard, or ours 
must be reduced to his. I have had an inquiry made as to the 
building trades—which are all skilled Jabor—and find in nearly 
every instance that the hours of labor are longer and the scale 
of wages is lower in Canada than in the United States. Is this 
to the advantage of the American laborer or producer? Will 
the dweller in the city, brought into competition with a lower 
foreign wage scale, be enabled to reduce the cost of living if his 
own purchasing power be reduced? 

Statistics furnished in the President’s message of February 
28, last, giving a comparison of farm wages paid in Canadian 
Provinces and States of the United States, along the border, 
become extremely interesting now in view of the Democratic 
proposition to follow up reciprocity with free trade. On page 85 
of the President’s message on “ Reciprocity with Canada” the 
average wages of the farm laborer in the United States along 
the border in 1909 were $29 per month. ‘The average Canadian 
wages along the border were $22.50 per month. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman. 

CONGESTION AND ACREAGE. 


Mr. SIMS. In view of the small number of laborers in 
Canada compared with the number in the United States, does 
not the gentleman think that wages in Canada will increase 
rather than bring ours down to the present Canadian scale? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have observed that many of 
our farmers are going to Canada, and if enough of them go 
there they may induce higher wages, but that, the gentleman 
should understand, would be sapping our own life and strength, 
and taking away the rich blood of this country and giving 
it to a country that refuses to come under our banner. 

Mr. SIMS. But if we congest our country with labor, it 
must go somewhere. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no fear of congestion in 
our country except in the large cities. I have no fear of the 
prophecies of Malthus here, for we have plenty of room, Within 
a radius of 25 miles of my home city of Philadelphia you can 
secure plenty of good land with good buildings upon it, if you 
want to engage in farming, for as low as $60 per acre. Why 
should our people go to Canada, increasing in transportation 
rates the cost of what they would produce for the United States, 
when that cost must be charged up to the consumers of this 
country? 5 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. If the Canadians can buy as great a quantity of 
the necessaries of life for $22 in Canada as ours can for $29, 
how is he hurt? 


XLVII ——AT 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is proposing to 
transfer the pure red blood of the American farmer into a for- 
eign country and depopulate his own country. That is what I 
object to. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

If the gentleman wants to ask a question concerning the man- 
ufacturer, because there is a bone of contention, I will say that 
the fear I have is that the bill which the gentleman advocates 
means that men who baye capital, who have enterprise, who 
can find more favorable conditions of manufacture in foreign 
countries where the labor is cheaper, will leave the United 
States and thus deprive the American farmer of the market he 
now acquires from the wage earner who gets his wage in the 
existing American factory. 


THE MANUPACTURER AND HIS MONEY. 


Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman not think that it is the high- 
est evidence of an avaricious, dollar-loving spirit to live in this 
country and make money out of high protection, and then the 
very moment the manufacturer gets the money that he wants, to 
go off and use it in a country where money is worth more than 
it is here? The manufacturer has been made rich by protec- 
tion, and yet he deserts the country the moment that he has 
the money to go with. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad 
the gentleman has asked that, because I am a protectionist, and 
I want to keep American money here. I would far rather the 
people in the little town the gentleman represents in Tennessee 
and the large farming constituency thereabouts were able to 
make $3 a day in a factory than to make $1 a day upon the 
farm. [Applause on Republican side.] I believe their stand- 
ard of living would be improved, and I believe the gentleman 
would find that by reason of the increasing industry and 
activity of his own people, his duties here would be so increased 
that he would find little time for debate in the House. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘That does not answer my question as to why your 
protected manufacturer deserts this country after he has made 
his millions from protection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
this country was sought out by our forefathers. They came 
here and lived for a long time in the back woods. I listened to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson] a short time ago, 
and observed he spoke of the splendid conditions that prevailed 
in the days of the Washingtons and the Jeffersons. 

I would say to the gentleman that in those days the men who 
did the labor in this country were not the aristocrats; they 
wore the apron as a badge of servility. There were aristocrats 
in those days, but popular education and the incoming of capi- 
tal and the encouragement of enterprise and the incentive and 
genius of the American spirit have induced us to go on and be- 
come a world power. We have come out of the backwoods and 
the swamps where some of our forefathers lived. But since 
the gentleman desires an answer as to the manufacturer who 
makes his money and leaves the country, I will say to him 
that I have no sympathy with such a practice and would not 
encourage it by the passage of a free-trade measure. The gen- 
tleman can not go further than I do in condemning the man who 
makes his money here and then distributes it to the detriment 
of our own people, but he may find this necessary under a 
free-trade system, 


I say to the gentleman that 


LOSING OUT TO CANADA. 


The difference in favor of the Canadian employer over the 
American employer of farm labor, as shown by the President's 
message, is, on the average, about one-fourth of the entire wage. 
Wherein would this reduction benefit anyone in the United 
States? That it is an inducement for employing farmers and 
of great advantage to Canada is shown in the announcement 
from Ottawa, immediately after the passage of the reciprocity 
bill by the House, that 45,000 American farmers were prepar- 
ing to cross the Canadian border to get cheap land and, inci- 
dentally, cheap labor, thus depressing land and labor in the 
United States and transferring to Canadian Provinces no less 
than $30,000,000. The dispatch relating to this is taken from 
the Philadelphia Record, the leading Democratic newspaper of 
Pennsylvania, and is so significant that I present it here in 
full: 

AMERICANS RUSH TO CANADA—45,000 FARMERS, witm $30,000,000, cross 
BORDER. 
[Special to the Record.] 


Ottawa, April 22.—Reports from the Canadian west, reeleved at the 
immigration department here, Indicate that the prairie Provinces are 
now experiencing the greatest rush of immigration in western history. 
Figures compiled by the immigration authorities show that the daily 
average of new arrivals for four weeks show that 50,000 newcomers 
have entered western Canada as settlers within that time, At least 280 
new towns will be put on the map of the Canadian west this year, 
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Information SOPRO the passenger department of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is that already upward of 45,000 American farmers ure 
E to cross over the border and settle in the Canadian west. It 
s estimated that they will bring in at least $30,000,000 in property and 
cash, The rush is nearly as great on other lines, while almost a stam- 
pede of settlers, principally Scots, has set in from the mother country. 


Was it good policy to Jet these farmers go, and will it be good 
policy to send American manufactories after them, as suggested 
by the inquiry of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he knows how many men of the best in this country 
and how much money has gone to Canada during the last 20 or 
25 years to aid and encourage the industries of that country— 
if he has any statistics upon that subject? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have some data that I will 
put in the Recorp. I wrote this part of my address so that I 
would not have to deal with statistics offhand, but I will say 
to the gentleman, if he is interested, that I do know of certain 
concerns that have left the United States and have gone into 
Canada, taking over money to build enterprises there as they 
did to get cheap labor in England, and who did it because they 
could not get over the tariff barriers reared by Canada, which 
Canada still maintains. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I would also like to ask the geutleman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, I have only an hour. 

CANADA WILL NOT YIELD. 


Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 


tion? 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Go aliead. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Is it not better, in view of the fact that 
some of the best haye gone over that lane of darkness, that a 
wall which is being built between these countries be taken 
down, so that they will be a part of this country rather than 
foreigners and strangers and enemies to this country? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will answer the gentleman, 
who, I think, has some interests in Canada. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Not a dollar. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think he has some customers 
in Canada. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I haye some of the best friends, and I desire 
them to be better. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Are the friends of the gentle- 
man, who are now in Canada, prepared to say that they will 
connect with this country and do business under our laws? Or 
do they still say they want the barrier reared as against cer- 
tain American products, while they want our barriers lowered 
in order that their goods may come into the United States free? 

Mr. BOWMAN. My friends in that country will make as 
good Americans as any that live in this country. 

“MISS CANADA” AND MEXICO. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will agree with the gentle- 
man that the Canadian is a fair brother, and that the pictures 
we see in the newspapers of “ Miss Canada” are fair pictures, 
but I point out to the gentleman the country below us, where 
the bayonets of the United States are supplanting the bouquets 
we are throwing at Canada. I point to Mexico, which may be 
just as fair as Canada, to whom we will give no concessions 
and against whom we shut the door. 

Mr. BOWMAN. And I would ask the gentleman if he desires 
the bayonets to be turned from that country toward this country, 
as they surely will, if you continue building this wall. 

Mr. MOORS of Pennsylyania, If I had time, I would be glad 
to go on with the gentleman. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just one word, 
from my personal knowledge, that I know of men and women 
who baye left this country and gone to the Canadian Northwest, 
and who haye taken hundreds of millions of dollars with them 
for investment into that country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. I thank the gentleman for 
that statement, which confirms what I haye sald. My informa- 
tion goes much further than the Canadian country, and I will 
say something about it a little later on. My information goes 
back to the days when under a Democratic tariff capital left 


the United States, mills were constructed in England, and we è 


got tkeir goods and they got our money; but I recall, too, that 
after we had put into effect a Republican tariff the inyestors 
came back to the United States, built mills, spent their money, 
and while we got thelr goods we also got their money. [Ap- 
lause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the reciprocity bill will drive away annually 
five millions of revenue and assist in depopulating our western 


country. The farmers’ free-list bill will depress the wages of 
those who manufacture the articles that are used by the farmer, 
and must necessarily decrease the farmer’s profit. It should 
be remempered, even by the farmer himself, that the wage 
earner in the streets and alleys of the great cities can not pur- 
chase at fair prices, the eggs and the butter and the beef and 
the potatoes that come from the farm, unless a ‘fair price is 
obtained for the harrows and the plows and the textiles and 
the bagging and the cotton ties that go from the cities. Whether 
a manufacturer makes too much or too little, is a small part of 
the question. The manufacturer is only one man. The workers 
in the mills are thousands. What the manufacturer eats is 
trifling. It is what the workman eats and what the workman 
has to pay for what he eats that most concerns us. The farmer 
buys from the city occasionally, but the dweller in the city 
must buy from the farmer day by day, and the wage must be in 
hand to pay or the worker will go hungry. 


WHEN THE FARMER COMES TO TOWN. 


I would like to stop, if I had the time, and tell you how 
much the farmer buys when he comes to town. How much does 
he take away from one of my textile fuctories where you pro- 
pose to reduce the wages of the men and women who are making 
hosiery? How many pairs of hosiery will he buy in a year? 
Six, a dozen, fifteen? Well, the whole bill could be settled for 
$2 or $3; maybe $1.50. He can get socks to-day for 10 cents, 
He can get two pairs for 15 cents, and they will last him for 
months. We have to spend vast sums of money in overhead 
charges, we haye to rear great plants, we have to pay for 
rentals and advertising, we have to pay labor in order to 
make these socks at that price. Not even a Democrat would 
want them cheaper; and yet we have to pay for our eggs and 
potatoes and meat every day in the year. We have to go to the 
farmer every day. Sometimes the farmer does not visit us for 
six months, 

How can the farmer expect to maintain the standard he now 
holds or to secure a continuance of fair prices if he declines to 
pay to the American wage-earner a fair price for manufactured 
articles? If he buys them from Europe on a free-list basis he 
puts out of employment the American worker in the mill and in 
the factory, and thus puts himself beyond the power of the mill 
worker to buy, The farmer's best market is not in Europe, but 
in the United States. He can not depress the wage-earning 
power in the city and still expect a profit upon the farm. Far 
better for the man in the city that the furmer should prosper, 
and far better for the man upon the farm that the man in the 
city should prosper. 

NO WEALTH WITHOUT LABOR. 


There are no articles upon the so-called farmers’ free list which 
did not originally spring from the soil—metals or textiles or 
manufactured products. They all originated in the ground, and 
in their original condition were worth nothing. It was the hand 
of the laborer and the artificer that gave them value. Once, a 
ong time back, in my own great State of Pennsylvania, the 
arms were ripe with grain, but it fell worthless in the field. 
The farmer had no market, except in his own enyironment. No 
protective system had aided him in building up industries and 
means of transportation. It cost him $10 a hundred pounds to 
send his products from Pittsburg to Philadelphia. The farmer 
was charged from 15 to 20 cents a pound for metal; he paid $5 
for a bushel of salt. His grain was all he had, and the only, 
value he could get out of it was by converting it into whisky, 

He needed a market; he needed a railroad or a waterway to 
get to the market. He necded the city consumer to make his 
Jabor worth something. He began to get it when the engincer 
and the mechanie came. What thoughtful farmer will deny, 
the value of the architect and the laborer and the textile worker 
who build for him and who buy from him? Tue story of our 
wonderful Western development centers in the spread of the 
industrial influence, Until it came there was no money value 
to the wealth of the farm nor to the labor employed in farm 
production. If we are to pay well for the products of the farm 
it follows that we must earn well in the cities, and if we are to 
continue to profitably interchange as between the cities and the 
farm, we must not withdraw from each other, nor permit our 
selyes to be alienated. 

DEMOCRATS MUST RECKON WITH LABOR. 


In my judgment the Democrats who are now menacing the 
business of the country by their insistence upon free trade, will 
haye to account to the mechanic and wage earner of the land 
as well as to the farmer. They can not put him upon the plane 
of his competitor in England, in Germany, in France, or in 
Italy without hearing from him in no uncertain way. 
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Table 2 in the President's message glves the Average wages 
of agricultural labor, with board, in specified States, eastern 
Canada, and British Columbia,” for 1909, as follows: 


By the month. 


Hiring by | Hiring by 
the season.| the year. 


United States: 


Hann —— ö 2 827. 60 $23.17 $1.63 

New Vork 26. 00 22. 0S 1. 27 

E PENS GAS 25. 10 21. 57 1.75 

Minnesota 29. 25 23. 98 2.23 

Wisconsin 28. 57 24.39 1.79 

North Dak 33.34 27.01 2. 58 

Jowa.. 28.93 25. 63 2.08 

Ohio.. 22.11 19, 19 1.67 

Vermo 26. 86 24. 03 1.73 

Montana 39. 29 35.00 2.23 

Washingto’ 36. 39 31.32 2.34 

eee 21.10 1. 50 
Cana‘ia: 

Prince Edward Island 17.25] 10.87 j 

4 ~ 

-30 

35 

20 

135 

British Columbia. oe 


WAGE COMPETITION WITH EUROPE. 

If these differences in the wages of farm labor are calculated 
to stir the interest of the farmer, what shall we say of the mill 
workers whom the free-trade bill proposes to put in competition 
with the factory labor of Europe? In the textile industry the 
wages in Great Britain are one-half those paid in the United 
States. You Democrats propose to put their goods against ours 
and their wage scale against ours. The wages in the textile 
industries in Germany and in France are little more than one- 
third the wages in the United States. You propose to put our 
working men and women on a par with the workers of those 
countries, When you had control of this Government in 1894 
you compelled American capital to leave the United States and 
rear factories in Germany and in England and in Canada. You 
propose now to enact a measure that will bring like results, 
and this, upon the pretense that you will reduce the cost of 
living. But stop a while! I want you to look before you leap. 
It has profited certain manufacturers to conduct establishments 
on both sides of the water to meet conditions arising from 
frequent tariff changes. They go to Europe to get cheap labor 
and they build here to keep within the tariff wall. They would 
prefer to stay here if you would let them, because the market is 
here. Hosiery, in particular, is manufactured in Germany for 
the American trade. 

Against what do our American wage earners have to compete 
in this trade? Here is a statement now officially before the 
Ways and Means Committee which inyites our sympathetic 
consideration: 


The average rate of wages paid to skilled women sewing-machine 
operators in the United States varies from $1.50 to $2 per day. The 
same class of labor in France, Germany, and Switzerland receives from 
30 cents to 50 cents per day. 

Wages paid winders or spoolers in the United States varies from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per day. The same class of labor in the countries named 
receives from 35 cents to 40 cents per day. 

Wages paid knitters in the United States varies from $1.25 to $2 
pe: day. The same class of labor in the countries named receives from 
35 cents to 75 cents per day. : 

The items of labor entering into the manufacture of cotton knitted 
underwear, over and above the actual cost of the staple, represents fully 
75 per cent of the total. 


In lieu of lengthy and confirmatory statistics showing the 
cheapness of wages in Europe as compared with better condi- 
tions in the United States I submit a letter recently published 
in the Protectionist. There is so much of human interest and 
such food for thought in this statement that a reading of it 
may help to a better understanding of the value of a fair Ameri- 
can wage. 

COST OF LIVING HERE AND THERE. 

Intended for circulation in the British elections, this illum- 
inating letter of Mr. Harrison Benn, of England and America, 
must be of intense interest to the American tariff tinker of free- 
trade proclivities. The statement, dated Beckside Mills, Great 
Norton, Bradford, follows: 


In order to pot before the public a correct statement of the compara- 
tive cost of living, together with the wages paid in England and 
America, it is advisable to have as near as possible the same conditions 
both as to locality and the quality of work. As chairman of a company 


with mills in Clayton and Bradford and president of a corporation with 
mills in Greystone, near Providence, R. I., America, I am in a prac- 
tical position to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of free trade 
and protection. 

The English and American mills comb. spin, and weaye exactly the 
same classes of wool, alpaca, and mohair, and the same qualities of 
8 and cloth are interchangeable. The machinery in all the mills are 
5 the same. Many of the work people at Greystone worked 
in our Bradford mills. At Clayton and Greystone are cooperative 
stores managed entirely by the workingmen, and it would be very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to obtain fairer conditions for comparing the 
cost of living in the two countries. 

A great amount of discussion is now being carried on regarding the 
prices of the“ food of the people. and in order that every family can 
ascertain the difference in the cost of living between free-trade England 
and protectionist America, I give below a list of prices of some , every- 
day necessary articles of food.“ The Greystone price list is dated De- 
rative stores, 
rice list Is of a more recent date. For convenience 
ave translated the American cent“ as being equal 


cember 10, 1909, and signed by the secretary of the coo 
and the Clayton 
and simplicity I 
to one halfpenny. 


Clayton | Greystone 
cooperative) cooperative 
prices. prices. 
PBs 8. d. 
Best flour, per stone of 14 pounds 2 1 4 3 
Best butter, per pound (Danish) 1 5 11 4 
Hest lard; per pon 0 9 0 7 
ß 0 10 0 10 
A 0 2 0 2 
„ 0 5 0 6 
2 07 0 77 
. 1 11 1 10 
S Z 11 + 2 
Ss chases eet oat 1 1 
. 1 0 0 K 
3 0 27 0 1 
0 34 0 4 
ore, 0 3 0 3 
Vinegar, per quart.. 0 4 0 3 
Nestle’s Swiss milk, 0 5) 0.7 -> 
Potatoes, per stone of 0 8 12 5 
Bananas, per dozen 0 8 0 6} 


1 American. 


ENGLAND AND RHODE ISLAND COMPARED, 


A Bradford butcher employed by the Greystone cooperative states the 
joints are not cut the same, but the prices realized for the whole animal 
are just about the same as in Englund. 

Although coal is dearer, I question if the fucl cost per family for 12 
mouths is as much as in England, owing to the general use of slow- 
combustion stoves. 

I have ascertained the quantities of the above-named “ everyday neces- 
sary articles of food” consumed by families, ranging from 2 to 13 
persons, and find the average cost to each Greystonian is 33d. per 
week more than the Claytonian. A family of 5 persons will jointly 
have to earn 1s. 63d. more per week to be equal to a Claytonian. 

Having arrived at the cost of living as shown above, I give below 
the wages paid at Clayton and Bradford for 554 hours per week and at 
Greystone for 56 hours: 


Clayton 
and Brad- | Greystone. 
ford. 


. 8s. d. 

Woolsorters (day work), per week. 32 0 66 8 
Men box mindertrss = 17 6 33 4 
Noble comb minders ..... 20 0 39 7 
12 6 290 2 

12 6 29 2 

1 +) 22 2 

Spinning oro <usn-cnecseesascesscccscess 30 0 12 6 
Girl spinners (according to number of spindles)............ 11 3 5 6 
E e > Scan etwas casa b da sayetindanasbanw T T AAEN 9 0 18 9 
Girl twisters.. 1 29 2 
Girl warpers. 13 0 33 4 
Weavers. 15 10 46 9 
Weaving overlookers 30 0 66 8 
r 31 10 62 6 
Mehr T 30 0 6 6 
. V 25 0 50 0 


WHICH IS BEST FOR THE TOILER? 


When the extra cost of living is taken into consideration with the 
high wages received can the Greystone workmen’s oft-repeated asser- 
tions be questioned, viz, that they ean save more in America than they 
could earn in England” ? The “dear-loaf” bogy does not frighten 
the American workman. I ask the British workman whether he would 
not rather pay a trifle more for “everyday necessary articles of food,” 
as the Greystonian does, and haye a substantial sum to put away at 
the end of every week, or have a “cheap loaf,” low wages, and irregu- 
lar work, and, as one Yorkshire housewife put it, “a scrattin’ on.” 

I know it is most difficult for anyone who has not visited the States 
to realize how well off the working classes are out there. A family 
who lived in very straitened circumstances in Bradford went to Amer- 
len and at Greystone Mills earned £17 9s. 4d. per week. I have never 
known a workman return to live in England, excepting for family 
reasons, poor health, homesickness, or through being a wastrel. Even 
then I doubt if 2 per cent return. The statements I have made are not 
based on conclusions drawn from reading either free-trade or protec- 
tionist literature. They are based on actual daily practical experience, 
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I say to the electors, think for yourselves, and if you desire to im- 


prove your position, receive higher wages, and have more constant em- 
loyment, like hundreds who have emigrated from the Bradford dis- 
rict to the United States of America, then vote for the tariff-reform 
candidate. 
I am, ete., HARRISON BENN. 


AGRICULTURE IN PENNSYLVANIA, 

Mr. Chairman, so often is Pennsylvania referred to as a bene- 
ficiary of the tariff that I feel it due to the misinformed farmers 
of the country to say a word about that State. It is true that 
Pennsylvania has profited by protection, but it is equally true 
that every other State in this Union has advanced in propor- 
tion. Witness the energetic and hustling West and the hopeful 
and rapidly developing South. We do not envy you, nor do we 
believe you can go back upon your own industries. You of the 
South, especially; because of your climate and resources, will 
some day be rivals in the great American market for manufac- 
tures. And for one I hope the day will come speedily, for I 
believe it will mean the regeneration of the South and a re- 
moyal of those alleged barriers that sometimes seem to prevail 
as between us. 

But Pennsylvania—she has had certain natural advantages, 
being the greatest anthracite coal producer of the country; she 
has fought her way to her present prominence by industry and 
thrift, so commendable and conspicuous as to make mockery 
of the political assaults that are often directed against her. 
She is small in area, one of the smallest of all the States of 
the Union, yet her population is equal to that of the great 
Canadian country about which we have given ourselves so 
much concern. Pennsylvania came into the Union second in 
population and importance, and, while yielding then to Vir- 
ginia and yielding now to New York, she has maintained second 
place from the beginning of American history. She held first 
place in the production of coal, iron, steel, petroleum, and 
textiles, and In the output of these has contributed to the wealth 
and happiness of the world. She has more than that to com- 
mend her. Pennsylvania is out of debt. She spends thirty-four 
millions annually upon public education. 

GOOD FARMS IN THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


But it is to the Pennsylvania farmer that I direct your at- 
tention. We have 19,000,000 acres of farm land in Pennsyl- 
yanin, and according to the census of 1900—that of 1910 not 
being sufficiently advanced to give complete statistics for the 
State—6S.2 per cent of that land was improved. And I will 
state that very much of the unimproved land has gone into a 
great forest reserve of nearly a million acres, which the State 
maintains without regard to the Government's generosity in 
supporting State forest reserves in other sections of the coun- 
try, where now and then the unthinking inveigh against the 
“great corporations” and the “ grasping tendencies of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman permit a question? I under- 
stood the gentleman to say the land was worth $60 an acre. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I said you could get land at 
$60 an acre within 25 miles of the city of Philadelphia, just as 
fertile and much nearer the market than some of that for which 
our friends are going to Canada. 

Mr. SIMS. It is good land? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very good land. There has 
been an extraordinary development in the western country, 
that great Middle West the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON] so frequently and so proudly speaks about, but during the 
past 10 years that country has grown so rapidly that perhaps 
the average prosperous farmer has overlooked a little the staid 
and steady Quakers, who are still going on with their busi- 
ness enterprises and their agricultural pursuits in Pennsyl- 
yania and the East. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

We wish them well. We haye always wished them well. They 
lave taken from us much of the best bone and fiber of our 
Commonwealth. They represent the natiye Americanism, and 
we rejoice in their prosperity. But sometimes it seems a ques- 
tion whether they remember all, and whether, in their youth 
ond in their earnestness and their ability to do things, they do 
not forget that we are still in existence, doing the best we can 
nnd contributing our share to the progress of this Nation and 
to its fame throughout the world. 

DESERVE WELL OF THE COUNTRY. 


Think of this, my friends of the Middle West and the South! 
Pennsylvania, an industrial State, rich in coal and iron and 
steel, was tenth in the production of wheat, about which you 
have been telling us so much in your disputes as to whether the 
price was fixed at Liverpool, or Winnipeg, or Halifax. We 
haye hardly thought of wheat in Pennsylvania, except as we 
have wanted to see you protected in your industry in raising 
wheat. We have paid the same old price per loaf of bread 
through all your fluctuations in the price of wheat from 60 
cents to $1.25 per bushel. We have had other things to do in 


that State, and so many of them that wheat has been inci- 
dental, except as we have been buying it from you and feeding 
it to our people, proud of the knowledge that we were able to 
spend the money that we were making, in building you up in the 
Middle West and South, and taking your product rather than 
to have you ship it into foreign markets. [Applause.] 

Our farm property in 1900 was valued at more than 
$1,051,000,000. That figure was exceeded then only by IIIInois, 
Iowa, Ohio, and New York in the order named, and it repre- 
sented one-twentieth of all the farm property of the country. 
Owing to the growth of the Middle West in the last 10 years, 
we may not hold that position now. But in 1909 we produced 
48,000,000 bushels of corn. We were fifth in 1909 in the pro- 
duction of hay. The State turned out more than 3,742,000 tons, 
and was excecded only by Iowa, New York, Illinois, and Ohio. 
The Tennessee tobacco crop for 1909 was 53,000,000 pounds. 
Pennsylvania produced 30,000,000 pounds. Surely we have some 
interest in agricultural deyelopment if we can approach so closely 
the output of Tennessee in her great staple. But even here I 
am reminded, when you talk of monopolies in the manufactur- 
ing world and shake your fists at “hydra-headed trusts and 
combinations,” that you do not hesitate even from the agrarian 
point of view to limit your output of tobacco so that good prices 
may be obtained; nor do you hesitate farther South to pass 
resolutions limiting the area in which cottan shall be grown, for 
no other purpose in the world than to obtain not cheaper but 
higher prices. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

GOOD PRICES VERSUS CHEAPNESS. 

But I believe in fair prices for all American commodities that 
are the product of our labor, including cotton. Potatoes are im- 
ported through the port of Philadelphia from foreign countries, 
They are produced abroad in certain seasons cheaper than they 
are produced here. I am glad a duty is levied on these potatoes 
sufficient to bring the foreign price up to the American price. If 
we are able to make the wages to pay the American price, we 
would rather pay well than to grind down the grower. ‘This 
question comes home to every section of the country, as it does 
to Pennsylvania, for in that State in 1909 we produced 24,000,000 
bushels, the crop being exceeded only by those of New York, 
Michigan, Maine, and Wisconsin. There is another product of 
Pennsylvania worth mentioning. I have not the most recent 
census figures as to dairy products and butter and cheese, but 
in 1800 we produced 74,000,000 pounds of butter and cheese, 
yielding only to the supremacy of Ohio and New York. In fact, 
Pennsylvania produced about one-fourteenth of all the butter 
and cheese made in the United States in 1900, and during the 
same year only six States exceeded Pennsylvania in the produe- 
tion of eggs and poultry. 

Now, it would seem, Mr. Chairman, that these figures would 
entitle any Representative of the State to speak out for Penn- 
sylvania as an agricultural State. 

WEALTH IN MANUFACTURES. 

We are certainly able to discuss agriculture with the best of 
the Middie West or Southern States, and have no reason to be 
ashamed of our progress as tillers of the soil; but much of this 
State’s substantial growth has been overlooked because of our 
prominent position in the industrial world. And what is our 
industrial status? In 1905 the census showed a wealth produc- 
tion in manufactures for the Nation of $15,000,000,000. In 
Pennsylvania alone we produced about $2,000,000,000 of that 
wealth, or one-seventh of the entire wealth production of this 
great country. 

And it is this great wealth production in the factory, on the 
farm, and from the mine that has gone out to enrich the country 
through the wages and earnings we were able to make for the 
purchase of the products of the soil. It is idle under these cir- 
cumstances to attempt to array the farmer against the in- 
dustrialist in Pennsylvania, as it would be futile to attempt to 
line up class against class or trade against trade throughout 
the country. There may be evils in Pennsylvania, as there ure 
in every other State, but we do not seck destruction of our 
wealth and property to remedy our defects. You and I are 
sent into this great House to enact laws for the government of 
the people and the control of lawlessness, whether it appears 
in the Individual or in the corporate form, and we are ourselyes 
lax if we fail to provide for the correction of abuses by law, 
as is the administrative arm of the Government if enacted law 
fails of enforcement. 

KEEP THE WAGE EARNER EMPLOYED. 

Oh, it is most important, Mr. Chairman, if we are to have 
social and domestic peace and progress, that we keep the wage 
earner profitably employed. Good wages and an ability to buy 
free and generously is far more to be preferred than cheapness 
and stagnation. But before we leave the farmer I want to 
remind him again of his duty to himself with regard to this 
free-trade measure. No matter what his feeling may be con- 
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cerning reciprocity, no matter what the differences, aggravated 
by demagogy and unwisdom, may have been in the past, the 
farmer can not now afford, even if he would, to be incon- 


siderate of the industrialist, lest he “spite his own face.” We 
haye heard so much of wheat and the effect of Canadian reci- 
procity upon this product that I am impelled to submit a simple 
statement, compiled from Bradstreet’s Journal, giving the aver- 
age prices of bread and wheat for a period of years: 


New York. 
Bread Wheat 
per loaf. bushel. 

Cents. 
DUK Sy lel ran A a A Aaa 4 £0. O43 
Feb. 1, 1900. a 4 - 63} 
Mar. 1, 1907 4 83 
Nov. 1, 1908 4 1.08 
Nov. 1, 1909.. 4 1.234 
Nov. 1, 1910 4 296 


By this simple statement is the dependence of the farmer upon 
the city dweller clearly shown. Wheat went up, and wheat went 
down; but the price of bread was just the same. It mattered 
not to us in the cities whether you were getting 64 cents or 
$1.25 a bushel for wheat, we had to have the loaf and we had to 
pay the bill. It is beside the question to complain of the cost 
of transportation or the profits of the middleman. ‘They may 
have been justly or unjustly earned; we had to have our daily 
bread, and we had to pay the same old price. I have never 
known the industrialist to be unreasonable when he knew the 
truth, and I do not believe the farmer will be. Why should he 
rail against the man in the city? He is better off to-day than 
he was yesterday; there are fewer mortgages on the farms and 
greater comforts and conveniences abound. Surely the farmer 
has béen getting his share along with the man in town, but 
lest there be some doubting Thomas still, let me draw upon the 
statistics of the Bureau of Labor for a few concrete examples of 
the manner in which we mutually progress. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN VALUES. 


In 1896, 10 bushels of corn would buy 59 pounds of granulated 
suger. In 1910 that same 10 bushels of corn would buy 131 
pounds of granulated sugar, or more than twice as much. 

In 1896, 20 bushels of rye would buy 142 yards of gingham. 
In 1910 that same 20 bushels of rye would buy 226 yards of 
gingham. 

We make gingham in my city, and the question is whether we 
are getting as much for our gingham as we ought to get. The 
moment the duty is lowered, either upon gingham or hosiery, 
there is an influx of foreign manufactures, made at a lower 
wage abroad, and in the case of hosiery it has happened that, 
notwithstanding we obtained some additional protection in the 
last tariff bill, the price of production in Germany has been 
reduced to such an extent that they are still able to send over 
here large invoices of foreign-made hosiery, thus preventing 
the American workingman and manufacturer from getting the 
full measure of the protection it was intended he should have. 

But here is another illustration that should have weight: In 
1896, according to these same statistics of the Bureau of 
Labor, one hog weighing 1,300 pounds would buy 180 yards of 
cotton flannel. In 1910 that same hog would buy 353 yards 
of cotton flannel, or about twice as much. It is evident that 
the price of cotton flannel has gone down, due to a protective 
tariff, or that the price of the American hog has gone up. That 
the tariff is in any way responsible for the increase in prices 
is a proposition that will not bear scrutiny. 

“ THATCHED-COTTAGH "' SPEECHES AND COLD FACTS. 


I trust the farmer who has been listening to the “ thatched- 
cottage” speeches of some of our Democratic friends will note 
from these examples, the interdependence of the two great 
wealth-producing factors of our country—the farmer and the 
man who feeds upon the products of the farm. No specious 
argument nor any quibbling upon constitutional questions can 
appease these two breadwinners when it comes to the potato 
bin, the smokehouse, or the family market basket, And if the 
actual producer in either direction permits himself to be de 
ceived it will not take long for him to realize his error. 

But some one says“ What about tea and coffee and sugar and 
oil which the farmer uses?” Well, let us discuss them all for 
a moment, 

We impose no duty upon tea or coffee. Wherein, therefore, 
is the tariff responsible for the high price of tea and coffee? 
Coffee comes into the United States at about 8 cents a pound. 


What do you pay for it? Tea comes in as low as 11 cents a 
pound. How much do you pay for tea? There is no tariff 
upon either article. 

Or let us take sugar and oil, which are supposed to be con- 
trolled by the very worst kind of trusts. There is a duty upon 
sugar and it produces a great deal of revenue, but notwith- 
standing the great sums of money that have gone into the 
construction of sugar and oil refineries, necessitating the em- 
ployment of hundreds of thousands of men and women, the 
making of machinery, and the construction of ships, the price 
of both these commodities has been enormously reduced. 

When I was a boy we bought brown sugar, in brown bags, 
and went after it ourselyes, for 13 and 14 cents a pound. 
Much of it was refined through the bare feet of fhe natives of 
Jamaica and the West Indies. To-day, notwithstanding the 
existence of large corporations, the average housewife can 
order sugar from the grocer over the telephone, have it sent in 
a highly ornamented delivery wagon, refined and purified by the 
most scientific processes, all wrapped up in white paper and 
tied with a string of white and gold, for 53 cents a pound. 

SOMETHING ABOUT SUGAR AND OID. 

Would you go back to the old method of obtaining sugar at 
the old price, merely to get eyen with the refiners who haye 
systematized the sugar business? I guess not. And if we were 
to take the duty off sugar, who would be benefited? Do you 
think for a moment the farmer pays the $60,000,000 revenue 
when he buys sugar for 5 and 53 cents a pound? If you do, be 
assured that the sugar importer is your best friend and the 
great middlemen of New York are with you in the desire to 
give you relief? In common with other Members of the House 
I have received the most pitiful appeals “in_behalf of the 
American farmer” from the great importing warehouses, and 
I am persnaded that if the duty is removed there will be no 
reduction in the price of sugar to the consumer, but $60,000,000, 
which is now taken from the importer, will be transplanted 
from the Treasury of the United States into the capacious 
pockets of the combination which is now appealing so valiantly 
in the farmers’ behalf. Would you rather the importer should 
pay the $60,000,000, or would you rather have it made up in 
some other way, yet to be devised by the Democratic Committee 
on Ways and Means? 

But let us not forget oll. Petroleum was an unknown com- 
modity in this country until discovered in Pennsylvania. Of 
what value to the owner or the tiller of the soil was the oil 
underneath, until the mechanic came with his drills and his 
pumps? And of what value was the gritty, dirty product, until 
the refiner came with his hundreds of thousands and millions of 
capital to refine and purify and market it? Oil became valuable 
only as it was treated by those who were not the original own- 
ers of the soil. 

But the owner participated in the development, and profits 
and royalties followed, and farmers’ sons were lifted from 
mediocrity and drudgery to new and laudable ambitions and 
occupations, which aided in our common expansion. 

Punish the great corporation that violates the law, or that 
plays unfair in its dealings with the public, but bear in mind 
our modest beginnings, and the need we had for the man of 
genius and broad ideas to fashion the erude material into a 
finished product, and make it serviceable to a world in which 
it had hitherto been useless. 

Merely for information, and to bring us back to a reasonable 
basis of discussion upon the question of oil, I refer to this 
simple incident: 

Some time ago, in Troy, Pa., I met a gentleman who told me 
he started in business in that town 44 years ago that day. I 
asked him what line he pursued. He said he started to sell 
oil. I asked him what he got for oil 44 years ago, for that was 
close to the sperm-oil days. He answered that he put the oil 
upon the station platform and the farmer came and got it for 
0 cents a gallon. That oil was not purified and refined and 
delivered as it is to-day, and yet that oil, under existing con- 
ditions, can be had now for 12 cents a gallon retail. Evidently 
our friends who are charging the tariff with the responsibility 
for high prices, have slipped a cog in the matter of sugar and 
oil and tea and coffee. 

RAILROAD MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, regardless of all you say against them, 
when a Rogers or a Rockefeller dies the world goes on the same. 
Their money goes not with them. If it did, great corporations 
would go out of business, railroads would disband, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of men would be thrown back upon their 
own resources. The money of these men, whether rightfully 
made or wrongfully made, remains in public use. It is kept in 
circulation and does the whole community good, It enters 
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directly into the wage account and establishes the farmers’ 
market. I have often heard from this floor assaults upon such 
concerns as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. No matter 
whether it offends in some particular or not, it is still the ac- 
cumulator and the distributer of vast capital, which after all, 
it should be remembered, is the real inspiration of labor. If 
Edison had not Invented the electric light we might still be 
without that great boon, regardless of the fact that a thousand, 
yea a hundred thousand, envious Edisons, now fully informed 
as to the value of electricity, declare they would have worked 
out the problem, if Edison had not. So we may account for 
some of the critics who can better manage railroads and corpo- 
rations than they are now managed, and so it may be with those 
who assail the Pennsylvania Railroad. But where does the 
capital come from that makes the Pennsylvania Railroad? I 
have sent for a report, and find there are 65,000 shareholders, 
who have faith enough in the company to risk their money with 
it. They are dependent for the return of every dollar they 
advance, upon the developing power of the railroad to bring the 
factory and the farm together. 

And these 65,000 shareholders are not all rich men, nor are 
they centered in any one State or country. More than 30,000 
of them are women, and many others are executors of estates 
and trustees or guardians for children. You do not, when you 
unjustly agitate against a railroad, do it so much injury as you 
tend to destroy the security of the savings of tens of thousands, 
and the wages of hundreds of thousands of employees, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I very much regret that I can 
not. I would like to yield, but I have not the time. If I could 
be given a little more time, I would be very glad to do so. 

A REMARKABLE SAVING FUND, 


There is another side to this story, Mr. Chairman, which I 
should like to introduce. In the wage-earning, food-consuming 
city of Philadelphia we have 350,000 separate homes. Not 
apartment houses, but separate dwellings, where each man 
stands with his family, the sovereign of his home. These sepa- 
rate dwellings alone are equal to the total population of the 
District of Columbia. Many of them have been acquired by 
their occupants through the building associations and many of 
them through savings which they have been able to lay away. 

But there is an institution in my city to which I must refer. 
It provides not the story of the rich man, but the story of the 
thrifty poor. I know of no society so unique in financial his- 
tory as the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. It is one of 
several of the same kind which we encourage in the city of 
Philadelphia and to which we refer with pride. An organiza- 
tion intended to encourage sayings, it was incorporated in 1824, 
and from that time to this has accepted deposits from the work- 
ing people, receiving no more than $500 from any one depositor 
in any one year. On the 1st of January last there were 273,320 
depositors in this institution, and that number has since been 
increased to more than 276,000. These men, women, and chil- 
dren, who have no telephones or automobiles, are the owners 
of $111,000,000. Almost every nationality is represented by 
these depositors, the major number, of course, being natives of 
the United States. Wage earners predominate, and women and 
children are conspicuous amongst those who have adopted this 
method of saving against a rainy day. 

SMALL INVESTORS BUILD RAILROADS, 


I have here a table showing the occupations of the depositors 
who opened accounts with the society during 1910: 


Wage earners — = = — 11, 980 
Salaried employee --- 6,825 
Agriculturists — 570 
Erotessional men ⁰22 »—d⁴ 345 
BURIN 86 ttt se E —T: B omens 1, 939 
PLO re Veg. Pome Sree aE iy SSA UE NES) I 484 
DOE RT ees ep) Aa Ge ¢ BOERS SES as NS in OS Re Senate 1, 001 
Dh!!! ——.% n 23,144 
Å 

Females: 
. — TTT 8, 856 
AVIVOM TOC WHROGCLCORDORS ae ee etn ee — „ 344 
Wives of salaried employees „„! 3, 684 
Business women —. 10 
Professional women — 46 
Domestic servants.. — 2,828 
Salaried employees__ — 1,562 
Minors ~-=- =.. 244 
No occupation- aaee a ee 4, 618 
Ayipada re eee oa a 23, 196 
—̃ -= 
NEA ka a a a a a S a a E n 23, 144 
VRS pannaan ete aA A B A E R a nw Oe ee a 23, 196 
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When wage earners and their wives, whose deposits are 
necessarily small, appear in such large numbers in one institu- 
tion in one year it speaks well for the faith and stability of 
the breadwinners of the country; but if we look deeper into the 
subject we will again find that, after all, it is this same bread- 
winner who stands behind the great undertakings which give 


play to the activities of the captains of industry. Where do 
the deposits of the wage earners of this single institution go? 
There must be some earning power to those deposits, for in- 
terest is regularly paid upon them to the depositor, and he, in 
turn, has become the investor. The District of Columbia has 
$500,000. of that money. It was employed in improving and 
beautifying the Capital City. Sixty-five other States, cities, 
and boroughs throughout the country—not in Pennsylvania 
alone, but in all sections of the United States—have borrowed 
more than $25,000,000 of those savings to build schoolhouses 
and highways and sewers and needed public improvements. 
And every man who worked in any one of those communities 
was a consumer of the products of the farm. 

But this is not all. The money of these Philadelphia savings- 
fund depositors—these wage earners of my city—has gone 
into the deyelopment of the Middle West and the South in the 
construction and maintenance of railroads that have made the 
farm profitable. 

It is this substantial and unseen interest of the working 
people of this country in its general development that I would 
draw to the attention of the House. The poor man is as deeply 
interested in legislation affecting our national prosperity as is 
the man of wealth. Whatever injures one as a body will affect 
the other, and if by reciprocity or free trade we transfer to 
other countries that which we have mutually built up for our- 
selves we injure neither class alone—we injure all, [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

CONSTRUCTIVE INFLUENCE OF WAGES, 


Numerous railroads enjoy the confidence of these working- 
men of my city, and they are paying upon the bonds they have 
issued, the interest they promised to pay, which affords a re- 
turn to the wage-earning depositors. That it may be under- 
stood how far-reaching and beneficial is the effect upon the 
whole country of the wage-earning power in a small part of a 
single city, I insert, without reading, a list of the railroads 
gridironing the country which are indirectly encouraged and 
promoted by the workmen depositors of the Philadelphia Sav- 
ing Fund Society: 


Alabama Central Railroad Co. (Southern). 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co, (Southern), 
Allegheny Valley Rallway Co. 
Allegheny & Western Railway Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe RUWET CO: 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. of South Carolina, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Baltimore & Potomac Railroad Co. (main line). 
Baltimore & Potomac Railroad Co. (tunnel). 
Beech Creek Railroad Co. (New York Central). 
Brooklyn & Montauk Railroad Co, (Long Island). 
Camden & Atlantic Railroad Co. 
Canada Southern Railway Co. 
Catawissa Railroad Co. 
Central of Georgia Railway Co. (Mobile division). 
Central Pacific I Co, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. (Illinois division). 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rallway Co. 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Railroad Co. 
Columbus & Toledo Railroad Co. (Hocking Valley). 
Continental 8 Railway Co. 
Delaware River Railroad & Bridge Co. (Pennsylvania). 
Easton & Amboy Railroad Co. 
Elmira, Cortland & Northern Railroad Co. (Lehigh Valley). 
Peele Portsmouth, Mount Joy & Lancaster Railroad Co. (Penn- 
Sylvania). 
Z jefferson Railroad Co. (Eria: ‘ 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Co, 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. Y 
Lehigh Valley Railway Co. of New York, 
Long Island Railroad Co. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
New York & Erie Railroad Co. ; 
New York, Lackawanna & Western Railway Co. 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
Northern Central Railway Co. 
Northern Vacific Railway Co. 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
i Onl Connecting Railway Co. (Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
ouis). 
8 St 18 
ennsylyania Railroad Co. 
Pennsylvania & New York Canal & Railroad Co, 
Perkiomen Railroad Co. (Reading). 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co, 
Philadelphia & Erle Railroad Co. 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co. 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad Co. 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louls Railway Co. 
Pittsburg, Virginia & Charleston Railway Co, (Pennsylvania), 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway Co, 
Schuylkill River East Side Railroad Co. 
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South Carolina & Georgia Railroad Co. (Southern). 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co, of California. 

Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of New Mexico. 

Steubenville & Indiana Railroad Co. (Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago 


t. Louis). 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Co. 
Virginia Midland Ratlway Co, (Southern). 
Wabash Railroad Co. (Détroit & Chicago extension). 
Washington Terminal Co. 
Western North Carolina Railroad Co. (Southern). 
Western Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Co, 
West Shore Railroad Co. 

WHAT FREE TRADE MEANS TO THE HOME. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, in the short time I have remaining 
I want to show what this so-called farmers’ free-trade bill 
means to the wage carner, as well as to the farmer. The ex- 
cuse for this bill, as explained by the Democratic leaders, is 
that it will “relieve the farmer of taxation” at the custom- 
house. This is familiar but discredited Democratie doctrine. 
During the last fiscal year we collected at the customhouses a 
tariff upon imports from foreign countries from importers and 
jobbers who were well able to pay, a total approximating 
$330,000,000. This represented one-third of all our revenue, and 
the importer who felt the necessity of going abroad to spend 
his money paid it. In the collection of that tariff we avoided 
internal or direct taxation upon the people for one thing, and, 
for another thing, kept our mills running and our workmen 
employed. Now the Democrats propose to change this condi- 
tion and lop off $10,000,000 of that revenue, which must be 
replaced in some other way, upon the pretense that farm imple- 
ments and other commodities used by the farmer may be ad- 
mitted free. Well, we can get at this whole question very 
quickly by a rough and ready calculation. If we concede the 
Democratic contention that the tariff is a tax, what does the 
whole thing amount to so far as the masses of the people are 
concerned? Divide the entire $330,000,000 by our 90,000,000 of 
population and you will find that the “ great burden” upon the 
people of this land amounts to about $3.70 apiece per annum. 
Total abstinence from one hour's ride in an automobile or from 
one theater party in one year would wipe out that score if ap- 
plied directly to the individual. Yes; one good Democratic 
dinner once a year in one first-class hotel in Washington would 
pay the bill. Or, if we were to calculate “the great economy“ 
which reciprocity and free trade are to bring us through Demo- 
cratic auspices, regardless of the direct loss to all the people 
in capital and labor, it would, if amounting in the aggregate to 
$15,000,000, represent a saving to the individual of the price of 
three cheap cigars in one whole year. 
WHERE THE SHOR PINCHES. 


But let us take up the bill which now bears the name of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] and see where it 
leads us. It puts upon the free list, first of all, “ agricultural 
implements.” And what was the duty collected at the custom- 
houses on these important articles during the last fiscal year, 
1905, for which we are given comparative figures? Why just 
exactly $2,775. That was all the Government received from the 
importer, and that is the amount which our Democratic friends 
propose to saye to the American farmer. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
if the Democratic Party which is now in control of this House 
would put up at public vendue the automobile which former 
Speaker CANNON has turned over to Speaker CLARK, and which 
the gentleman from Missouri thus far declines to use, the 
‘American farmer, as well as the entire country, would be im- 
mediately relieved of this awful tax. [Laughter.] 

And where does the workingman come in on this proposition? 
Let the farmer reason this out for himself. There were 648 
establishments in the United States engaged in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements in 1905, and the total capital in- 
vested was $196,741,000. The total number of wage earners em- 
ployed in these establishments was 47,394. They were all con- 
sumers in the sense that they purchased the products of the 
farm. You propose now to jeopardize these American manu- 
factories and the wages of the men employed in them to save 
$2,775 at the customhouses. 

CALCUTTA CAN MAKES CHEAP BAGGING, 


But when it comes to bagging for cotton, sacks, burlaps, and 
so forth, which are used by the cotton planter exclusively, what 
are the facts? The duties here amounted to $4,879,870; on 
cotton ties, $2,576. Here is a full half of the entire ten millions 
to be saved, and I ask where the American farmer, outside of 
the cotton belt, comes in? I can not now give the figures show- 
ing the number of hoop and band fron workers engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton ties, but I shall submit a statement pre- 
pared at the Census Office bearing upon this subject. 

I am able, however, to state that the census of 1905 showed 
that we had 16 establishments in the United States manufactur- 


ing jute and jute goods; that they had invested upward of 
$11,000,000, and that they employed at American wages more 
than 6,000 men and women. Since that census was made other 
establishments have been reared nearer to the cotton fields, 
employing labor in that vicinity, which is now distressed, be- 
cause the removal of the duty upon these commodities used 
by the cotton planter means the elimination of the American 
manufactures and the introduction into this country of the out- 
put of the cheap and miserable labor of Calcutta. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One minute more. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield one more minute to the gentleman, 

TIE INDUSTRIES TO BE HIT. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In this last minute I propose 
to introduce a statement prepared by the Census Bureau at 
my instance, showing, paragraph by paragraph, so far as pos- 
sible, the tremendous importance to industry of this free-trade 
“entering wedge”: 

Total for the United States for certain selected industries. 


[Census of 1905 (calendar year 1904).] 


Value of 


Industry. 1 5 Capital. product. 
ments. 

Dü. 63,994 82, 178, 109, 000 1,079, 052 83, 707, 234,000 
Agricultural implements 08 106,741,000 112,007,000 
Carriages and wagons. ...........- 5, 588 152, 345, 000 155, 869, 
Jute and jute goods 16 11,019, 000 9, 066, 000 
Leather, tanned, curried, and fin- 

N <a ndvct Headeaseeeuses 1,049 242, 584,000 252,621,000 
Boots and shoe ess 1,316 122, 526,000 $20, 107,000 
Saddlery and harness 1,07 29, 264, 000 42,055,000 
Slaughtering and meat packing, 

wholesale $ 237,715, 000 913,914, 000 

713,033,000 
61, 180,000 
200, 609, 000 
827, 465, 000 
20,870,000 
9,438, 000 


Hoop and band fron and similar products are manufactured yery 
largely in rolling mills and steel works, and it is impossible to com- 
pile statistics of capital, employees, and total value of products 
distinct from other branches of work carried on in the same establish- 
ments; however, hoops, bands, and cotton tles were reported in 1904 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Georgia, Massachusetts, and Ala- 
bama; ign fea produced 200,461 tons; Ohio, 102,823 tons; and 
the other 4 States, the remaining 83,939 tons. Skelp was produced 
by Pennsylvania to the extent of 1,058,588 tons, or two-thirds of the 
18 of the country. Ohio made 211,624 tons; West Virginia, 

92,644 Mad A ‘ae Illinois, Connecticut, and New York produced tho 
i ons. 


remainin 
fence wire, wire rods, ctc., are manufactured very largely 


8 


Barbe 
In rolling mills and steel works under the same conditions as hoop 
fron. The total value of wire and wire products for these mills and for 
other establishments manufacturing wire and wire products independently 
of rolling mills, was, for the year 1904, approximately $83,354,000, 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN INVOLVED, 


These figures are based upon the census of 1905 and will 
doubtless be vastly increased when the new census is com- 
pleted. They are significant, and I commend them to the 
careful attention of every Member of this House, and to every 
citizen who may hereafter be called upon to yote upon these 
questions at the polls. In this mere free-trade “entering 
wedge” you strike at 63,994 establishments, capitalized at more 
than $2,000,000,000, with an annual product in 1905 of more 
than $3,700,000,000. And the number of wage earners em- 
ployed—and this, from my point of view, is the most serious 
aspect of the entire controversy—was in excess of 1,079,000. 
Why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 1,000,000 wage earners 
means 1,000,000 families of 5 persons each. You are striking 
not only the wages of 1,000,000 men, but the consuming capacity 
of 5,000,000 souls, and this is only the beginning! 

It is no time for the man in the West or the man in the South 
to stand against his brother in the East. If he grieves at 
abuses, let him look to the law and the administration of the 
law. ‘To invoke the foreign corrective of free trade will be but 
to hurl the deadly boomerang, which recoils upon the thrower. 
We can not compete against the foreign manufacturer and yet 
maintain the American wage. And if we can not maintain that 
wage, we surely can not sustain the purchasing power which 
has afforded prosperity to the tiller of the soil. We want to 
continue to buy your eggs and your beef and your flour, and w> 
want to continue to sell fo you our testiles, our machinery, aud 
our farming implements. We have been interdependent in onr 
industrial and agricultural relations, and it is to be hoped that 
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the pressure of Democratic oratory may not divide us, nor 
prompt us, in theory or in practice, to “kill the goose that lays 


the golden egg.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL]. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, as a farmer I rejoice in the 
great interest that has been manifested in this debate in behalf 
of the farmers of the United States. 

This safeguarding of the farmers’ interests is due in large 
measure to the fact that the farmers of ue country are organ- 
ized, and it is not amiss to say that they are organized for 
the sole purpose of securing a square deal, which has long been 
denied them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I hope the day will soon come when the farmers of the 
Nation will come into the full possession of all the benefits 
which are justly due them from all branches of one great 
government. 

As a farmer, one among the few farmers in this House, I 
favored Canadian reciprocity. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] As a Democrat I could figure no other course con- 
sistent with the declarations of my party in national council 
and in caucus in this House. 

As a farmer I heartily indorse the bill now pending before 
this body, for the main reason that the farmers of this country 
will receive untold benefits from its passage. 

As a Democrat I favor its enactment into law, because it is 
the redemption of one more pledge to the people by our party. 
So far as this House is concerned—which is the only branch of 
the Government we now control—I think I can safely predict 
the absolute fulfillment of every promise, which, when accom- 
plished, will give us next year absolute control of all branches 
of this great Government. Our record so far justifies this 
belief and this hope. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Canadian-reciprocity agreement, of course, only applies 
to Canada. This bill applies to the whole world. Should any 
harm come from the first, the good of the second will largely 
predominate, 

No harm will come from the first to the farmer, but great 
blessings will flow to him from the second. 

Canadian reciprocity will prove a blessing; this free list will 
prove a godsend to the American farmer, [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

I favored Canadian reciprocity because in agricultural prod- 
ucts the balance of trade between Canada and the United 
States was largely in our favor. I will vote for this bill be- 
cause in great measure it weakens the power of many great 
trusts which have plundered the farmer. 

I fayored Canadian reciprocity because it was the beginning 
of the end of the protective-tariff system. I favor this measure 
because it means the prosperity of the farmer and because it 
shows that the Democratic Party is the only sincere friend the 
farmer has in this country in national legislation. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

With no financial investment of any character save in farm- 
ing operations, with no knowlege of any profession save farm- 
ing—and it is one of man’s noblest professions—I am willing to 
risk my destiny on the policies outlined by my party. If 
failure comes, it will not be because of Democratic policies. 

I have labored hard for the welfare of the farmer. I have 
given my time and means for his advancement. I am here 
because the farmers of my district trusted me. That trust is 
sacred to me. Their interest and their welfare is always upper- 
most in my mind; and as God has given me the light to see, I 
will advance their interest by my yote for this measure. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The tariff-protected interests of this country have met de- 
feat. because of their greed to oppress the people upon the 
necessities of life. The farmers of this country produce the 
main sustenance of human life—bread and meat. Any policy 
which demands more than a reasonable price for these two 
great foods must bring disaster to the farmer, because he is 
but one-third of our population, and our form of government 
is majority rule. It has neyer been the policy of the organized 
farmers of this country to ask anything save a reasonable price 
for their products. There is nothing in this bill to prevent a 
reasonable and profitable price for farm products, but there 
are many items which insure a reasonable price for what the 
farmer consumes, and this will prove profitable as well as novel 
to the American farmer. 

The protective tariff on farm products is admitted a myth 
by Republican leaders; the taking away of the protective tariff 
from farm consumption of manufactured articles is but simple 
justice and true reciprocity as between the farmer and other 
classes. 

Levy no tax saye for revenue only, 


As the farmer receives no benefit from the nominal tax on 
his production, he should not be burdened with a real tax upon 
his consumption. 

To secure profits by legislation for any class means that other 
classes must be oppressed. It should never be the policy of our 
Government to grant special favors to special classes. This bill 
grants no special favor to the farmer in giving him many arti- 
cles on the free list for his consumption, because his production 
has been on the free list, in effect, at all times. 

This bill perfects the Democratic idea that as the farmer has 
always sold in the free markets of the world he should have 
the right to buy in the free markets of the world. 

Considering the investment in money, the uncertainty of crop 
maturity, the great mental and physical labor involved, the 
farmers as a class have reaped but small benefit compared with 
other lines of business in the Nation. 

The main reason for this condition of affairs is due in large 
measure to the fact that the farmer in his consumption paid 
heayy tribute to all other lines of business, which under the 
protective tariff have organized great trusts to plunder him in 
nearly every article he consumes, [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] This bill is a “trust buster“ of the first magnitude, and 
every Member of this House who is sincere in his professions 
to curb or break down the trusts should support it. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

This bill not only secures benefit to the farmers, but to mil- 
lions of people in other walks of life, and it must be considered 
upon a broader plane than affecting only one class of our citi- 
zens. 

Boots, shoes, harness, beef, veal, mutton, pork, lard, flour, 
corn meal, biscuit, bread, timber, shingles, sawed boards, sew- 
ing machines, salt, and numbers of other articles which are 
prea by every citizen of our great country are put on the free 
ist. N 

Though commonly called an agricultural free-list bill, its 
benefits directly reach every person in our cities as well as 
those upon the farms, 

This bill helps to break down the barrier between the city 
and the farm, because it means increased trade among our 
people at home. The farmer will know that the value of what 
he buys is set by the natural law of supply and demand and 
that he is no longer the prey of his city brother, who has had 
the adyantage over him by the legislation of a protective tariff, 

I can not impress the fact too strongly upon the farmers of 
this country that, in large measure, the prices of their prod- 
ucts depends upon their own action. I am a strong believer in 
farmers’ organizations whose object is to secure reasonable 
prices for farm products, I commend every organization which 
tries to teach the farmer intelligent methods of marketing his 
produce. Distribution is a prime factor in the price of farm 
products, 

No one can complain when the farmer, under the law of the 
land, by legal and honorable methods, by and through his own 
organizations, secures a reasonable price for his labor and his 
product. 

I will always demand for the farmer a reasonable profit for 
his product, but to have that profit to come by his own effort 
and the use of his own sense in the sale of his crop and not 
by some law which must oppress others to help him. 

As I would tear down the legal wall of the protective tariff 
that oppresses the farmer, so would I vote to wipe out any law 
which seeks to preyent the farmers from organizing to protect 
their interests or the laboring man to secure good wages. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.) 

The farmers could by organization bring the balance of the 
world to their feet, because they have the power to starve by 
organizing a great trust of meat and bread. 

You can not starve the farmer. He can live by himself. He 
can produce his bread, his meat, his shelter, and his clothes if 
necessary. Let the farmers of this country issue the order that 
for 60 days no wheat, no cattle, no hogs, no corn should go 
to the market and millions of people would face starvation. 

The farmer has no desire to use his great power to oppress 
other people, but he does demand, and rightfully so, a reason- 
able price for his product and the right to buy unrestricted by 
arbitrary laws. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The bill now pending before this House gives him this right. 
The Democratic Party is responsible for it, and to our party 
the farmer owes this freedom. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I take great pride in lay- 
ing before this House certain legislation which has been en- 
acted in my own State for the benefit of our farmers. I have 
copies here of State laws which I will print in the Recorp as 
a guide to other States, and I ask the membership of this House 
to give them careful consideration, I trust you will have 
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them adopted in your States. They have rendered untold bene- 
fit to Kentucky farmers, and will bring great relief to your 
farmers if you will adopt them. They have been upheld by the 
highest court in Kentucky as constitutional. I am glad to say 
that I had some part in their enactment, and the gentleman 
from the fourth Kentucky district [Mr. Jounson] was largely 
responsible for the passage of some of these acts. 


An act to amend section 3 of an act of the General Assembly of Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, approved March 21, 1906, entitled “An act 
permitting persons to combine or pool their crops of wheat, tobacco, 
and other products and sell same as a whole, and making contracts 
in pursuance thereof valid,” being in aos 117 of the acts of the 
805 Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky for the year 


a Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
ucky: 

Secrion 1. That section 3 of an act entitled “An act permitting per- 
sons to combine or pool their crops of wheat, tobacco, and other prod- 
ucts and sell same as a whole, and making contracts in pursuance 
thereof valid.“ approved March 21, 1906, being chapter 117 of the acts 
of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky for the year 
1906, be, and the same is hereby, amended and reenacted so as to read 
as follows: 

Such persons so entering into such an agreement or contract as is 
set out in the foregoing section are hereby permitted to select an agent 
or agents through or by or with whom said l so enterin 
into such agreement may classify, grade, store, hold, sell, or dispose o 
said crop, or any of them, and said agent or agents shall have the right 
to take, receive, hold, store, classify, grade, sell, or dispose of said 
crop 80 pracen in said agreement for the purpose of accomplishing the 
object of such combination or agreement between such principals; and 
contracts and agreements entered into by such agent or agents for the 
purpose of classifying, grading, storing, holding, selling, or disposing of 
said crop so combined, united, or pooled, cither in parcel or as a whole, 
are hereby permitted, and shall not, because of any such combination or 
purpose of sach original agreement of such principals so entering into 
said combination, or of such agent or agents, be declared illegal or 
invalid. All contracts heretofore made by any papon or persons for the 
purposes set out in the foregoing sections are hereby declared valid, if 
otherwise legally binding on the parties. 

T'o prevent any breach or violation of any contract made for the pur- 
oses set out in the foregoing sections a restraining order and writ of 
njunction may be written by a proper officer, as prescribed in the 

Civil Code of Practice. 

For any breach or violation of any contract entered into for the pur- 
poses set out in the foregoing sections the injured party may recover 
the damages sustained by him by reason of such violation of such con- 
tracts of the person violating the same, and also of any 5 who 
shall induce or persuade another to violate such contract, which damages 
shall include the reasonable expense and attorney’s fees incurred by the 
injured party in prosecuting an action to recover such damages or to 
prevent a violation of such contract, if the party complaining shall suc- 
ceed in doing so. which may be recovered in the same action or original 
proceeding. Said agent, when so selected as herein provided, shall have 
the sole right to sell said crop so pooled or combined, and it shall be 
unlawful for any owner of such crop to sell or dispose of same and for 
any person knowingly to purchase the same without the written consent 
of such agent, and upon conyiction thereof he or they shall be fined in 
any sum or amount not exceeding $250 for each offense, to be fixed by 
the jury in their discretion. 

Src, 2. Whereas many crops of tobacco and other products have been 
combined and pooled in this State under contract and agreement entered 
into for the purposes set out in the above section an emergency is now 
declared to exist which requires that this act shall take effect from and 
after its passage and approval by the goyernor. 

(Approved Mar. 13, 1908.) 


An act to prevent the sale or transfer of personal property where the 
possession is in one person and the title thereto is vested in another. 


7 A it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
ucky: 

SECTION 1. It shall be unlawful for aay person having the possession 
of personal property, the title to which is vested in another, to sell or 
otherwise dispose of such Drope without the written consent of the 
person in whom the title fs vested. Any person guilty of such offense 
shall be fined not less than $100 nor more than $500 for cach offense. 
Any person haying notice of the manner in which such property is held, 
who shall purchase it of the person having the possession thereof, or 
of any other person without the written consent of the person in whom 
the title is vested, shall be fined not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000 for each offense. 

Sud. 2. An emergency exists for the immediate operation of this law, 
therefore the same shall be in force from and after its enactment. 

(Approved, Mar. 24, 1908.) 


An act to amend an act entitled “An act permitting warehousemen to 
commingle tobacco of like grades,” approved March 25, 1908. 


5 pe it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
ucky: 

SECTION 1. That section 3 of an act entitled “An act permitting ware- 
housemen to commingle tobacco of like grades,” approved March 25, 
1908, be, and the same is, amended, and the said act is amended by add- 
ing at the end of section 3 thereof the following words: And it is pro- 
vided that any of such warchousemen pay. in such receipts agree and 
bind themselves to pay the person rightfully holding same and entitled 
thereto the value of the 2 described therein, the event of loss 
or damage from any cause while in the possession of such warcliouse- 
men.” 

So that said section when amended will read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. All warehouse receipts so issued by any corporation, com- 
pan , partnership, or individual engaged in the business as above set 
orth shall be negotiable and transferrable by indorsement in blank or 
by special indorsement and with like liability as bills of exchange now 
are and with like remedy thereon. And it is provided that any of such 
warehousemen may in such receipts agree and bind themselyes to pay 
the person rightfully holding the same and entitled thereto the value of 
the property described therein, in the event of loss or damage from any 
cause while in the possession of such warchousemen.” 


Sec. 2. Inasmuch as the tobacco crop in this Commonwealth Is now 


being delivered to warehousemen, and the growers can not otherwise 
secure the benefit of this act, an emergency is declared to exist, and this 
act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

(Approved, Mar. 4, 1910.) 


An act to authorize and regulate the recordation of agreements for 
pooling farm produets. 


Kine n enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
entucky: 

SECTION 1. It shall be lawful for any person or corporation to whom 
or to which any article of farm products has been pooled or pledged for 
any purpose to record a list of the persons pooling or pledging same, 
together with a general description of the land upon which same was 
grown, or proposed to be grown, in the office of the clerk of the county 
court of the county in which said land is situated. 

Sec. 2. Such recordation shall haye the same effect as to eredltors or 
purchasers as the recordation of chattel mortgages. 

Sec. 3. Any person buying or soliciting pool or pingen property the 
list of which have been recorded as herein provided, shall upon convié- 
tion be fined not less than $10 nor more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
less than 15 nor more than 90 days, or both so fined and imprisoned. 

Src. 4. For recording the agreements herein provided for the clerk 
shall be allowed a fee of 2 cents for each 20 words. 

Sec. 5. Whereas it is greatly to the interest of the farmers of the 
State that a public record should be kept which shall be notice that 
their farm products haye been pooled or pledged, an emergency is de- 
clared, and this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

(Disapproved, Mar. 8. 1910.) 

Passed March 8, 1910, the objections of the governor to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


An act to declare lawful agreements to abstain growing crops of any 
given kind for any definite period. 


eres i enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
entucky: 

SECTION 1. That it shall be lawful for the growers of any kind of 
farm products to agree to abstain from growing any kind of crops for 
any given period or season. 

(Neither approved nor disapproved by the governor.) r 


An act to further regulate the pooling of farm products. 


3 si enacted by the Gencral Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
entucky: 

SECTION 1. It is hereby declared lawful for any number of persons to 
combine, unite, or pool any or all of the crops of wheat, tobacco, corn, 
oats, hay, or other farm products raised by them, or proposed to be 
raised by them, whether or not the said crops have been sowed, sct, 
e or planted, for the purpose of classifying, grading, storing, 

olding, selling, or disposing of same, either in parcels or as a whole, in 
order or for the purpose of obtaining a greater or higher price therefor 
than they might or could obtain or receive by selling said crops sepa- 
rately or individually, 

Sec. 2. Whereas it is greatly to the interest of the farmers of the 
Commonwealth and a public generally that the princes defined in 
section 1 of this act should be I declared, an emergency is 
declared to exist, and this act shall take effect from and after its 


“Neither approved nor disapproved by the governor.) 

Almost every article placed on the free list in this bill is con- 
trolled by some great trust. The American people for years 
have taxed themselves to build up these great trusts, and now 
that they have grown to be oppressive industrial giants, more 
than able to defend themselves in the markets of the world, it 
is time for the people to cease taxing themselves and demand 
justice from their own creations which seek to destroy them. 

One of the fundamental principles of Democracy is “the 
greatest good to the greatest number.” There will never be a 
downward revision of the tariff in the interest of all of the 
people so long as each individual Member upon this floor seeks 
to protect some special interest in his district. If necessity de- 
mands, we must be willing to make some personal sacrifice for 
the common good of our great country. I have the honor to 
represent the great hemp-producing district in the United 
States. The production of hemp in the United States has been 
confined almost entirely to the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 
The placing of India hemp, or jute, upon the free list has, in 
effect, put our farmers out of business on that crop. Yet our 
farmers have not come to Congress with a single petition asking 
for a duty on jute. 

The placing of a protective duty on jute means a higher price 
for hemp, but it also means a higher price for the twine of the 
grain growers, for the burlap of the cotton growers, for the 
cordage of the entire Nation, and our people are not selfish 
enough to ask that a tax be placed upon every farmer of the 
Nation in order that they might add some yalue to their hemp 
crop. I commend the patriotic spirit of the people whom I rep- 
resent. We are willing to contribute our share to a downward 
revision of the tariff in order to lighten the burden of labor and 
agriculture, so long overburdened with unjust taxation. 

I desire to add to my remarks a note on the hemp erop, which 
I will not take time to read, but will put it in the RECORD. 

The loss of revenue to the Government under this bill is 
$10,028,989. This amount is inconsiderable in comparison with 
the great saving and advantage to all of our people. By the 
policy of economy which the Democratic Party proposes to in- 
augurate there will not be the great demand for reyenue, and 
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this amount will not be missed. The cutting off of one battle- 
ship will fill up the gap caused by this free list. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Kentuckians are always for peace, and 
especially on water. [Applause on the Democratie side.]! The 
American farmer has been unnecessarily frightened by Cana- 
dian reciprocity. My belief is that the farmer will receive a 
benefit therefrom. A Republican President (not his party) and 
a Democratic House can share the honors of Canadian reci- 
procity. This bill was drawn and will be passed by the united 
Democratic Party upon this floor. If defeat comes in the 
Senate or the veto comes from the White House, it will strike a 
deadly blow at the home of every farmer and laboring man in 
the Nation. I trust for once at least the Republican Party will 
forget partisan politics and give agriculture and labor their 
just due. 

The Democracy did not hesitate to yote for Canadian reci- 
procity for the reason that it was recommended by a Repub- 
lican President. With dignity and patriotism we met the issue 
and saved a Republican President from disgrace and humiliation 
a the hands of his own party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] - 

To-day we present this bill for the relief of labor and agri- 
culture. Will the Republican Party, in control of every branch 
of the Government except this House, permit labor to prosper 
and agriculture to blossom and ripen into a glorious harvest? 

The threat of corporate gold is beginning to be heard on 
account of the passage of this bill. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unperwoop] has told this House of the threat of 
the Steel Trust in his district. No doubt threats to bring on a 
panic in the Nation will be made in other congressional dis- 
tricts. It is the old story of corporate greed. If the trusts can 
not rule the country, they will destroy its peace and prosperity. 

That threat means a broader controversy than is embodied in 
this bill. It reaches to the foundation of American Goyern- 
ment. The question must be settled, Which is the greater, 
the power of the people through their Government or the power 
of the trusts?’ [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The trusts should take heed from the verdict of the Ameri- 
can people rendered at the polls last fall. If the trusts of this 
country undertake to punish the American people for that 
verdict, they will “haye sown the wind and shall reap the 
whirlwind.” i 

For a great trust to deliberately and maliciously undertake 
to destroy the peace and prosperity of this Nation is as grave a 
crime as for the anarchist to strike at the very foundation of 
Government by murder or treason, and I for one am ready to 
help write upon the statute books of our land any law suflicient 
to prevent the deed. It has been shown repeatedly that the 
Steel Trust and other great trusts of this Nation need no leg- 
Islative protection. ’ 

Their bluffs and their threats should be called by this House 
and the issue taken direct to the people as to whether they or 
the trusts are masters. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, by the passage of this bill agriculture will be 
greatly stimulated. The cry has gone up from the over- 
crowded cities of “back to the farm.” The people now can go 
back to the farm with new hope and new energy. Our boys 
and girls can stay on the farms, because the Democratic Party 
proposes to see to it that they will not be driven away by 
unjust taxation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The ne- 
cessities of the field and home will be put upon the free list, 
and the farmer boy will no longer be the serf of some great 
trust. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The farmer will gather new inspirations and new joys, and, 
with good humor and good cheer, bountifully feed the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer is the solid rock upon which 
rests the security of this Nation. It is his labor, his conserva- 
tism, his patriotism, which is the great balance wheel in the 
vast machinery of our national existence. Generous in nature, 
sound in sense, clean in morals, the American farmer turns 
back the tide which would sweep us either into plutocracy or 
into anarchy. In the American farmer is the main hope for 
the continuation of a democracy. May God stay the day when 
we forget the farmers. 

Nine billions of dollars each year is the contribution of the 
American farmer to the national wealth! 

Surely the Senate and the President will not deny the bene- 
fits of this bill to the makers of such magnificent wealth. If 
they do, there will be a new Senate and a new President at 
the next election. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The farmers had a hand in the last election; in the next they 
will have both hands. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Just one year ago, upon the floor of this House, I warned the 
President against the oppression of the farmer. His adminis- 


tration had dragged Kentucky farmers into the Federal courts 
and convicted them because they dared to organize to protect 
themselves from the Tobacco Trust. 

At that time I used this language upon the floor of this 
House: 

Is the President willing to go before the farmers of Ohio in the 


campaign to be held in that State this fall upon the issue of whether 
the farmers have the right to fix the price of their products themselves, 
either singly or collectively? 

Is he willing to have brought into the limelight the records of the 
two worthies believed to be responsible for the prosecution of the Bur- 
ley Tobacco Society? This question being answered in the affirmative, 
rb ete ought to be reelected governor of Ohio by a majority 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

= 1 the figure only 877. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

As a Democrat I rejoice at the great work already done in 
this House for the benefit of all of the people by my party. 
There is more good yet to come. I rejoice at the solid front 
we present to the disorganized and dismembered party on the 
other side. [Applause on the Democratic side.] By organiza- 
tion and by teamwork great victories are ahead of us. Let no 
Democrat pull back in the harness—harness is on the free list. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] With free sewing machines 
the farmers’ wives can sew up our protection friends, the stand- 
patters, in free burlap and salt them away with free salt to 
keep until the final judgment day. [Applause and laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the hope of the American farmer is in his own 
organization and in the policies of the Democratic Party. I am 
a great believer in organization. In referring to a speech I 
made here in 1909 I find these words: 

When, by organization, the Democrats of the South stand side by 
side and divide honors with the great States of Oliio and Indiana, and 
other States North, West, and East that made such Democratic gains 
in the last election, we can land the Hon. Cramp CLARK in the Speak- 
er’s chair and the White House after that. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

CHAMP CLARK is in the Speaker’s chair [applause], and the 
White House is waiting for 2 Democrat. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KENT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kent] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, we noyices in the art or profes- 
sion of manufacturing Federal law, subject, of course, to re- 
vision by the Senate, the President, the Supreme Court, and the 
powers above, have eagerly absorbed what has been said and 
have learned much that can not possibly be true. How could 
it all be true when judged by the votes on the reciprocity 
treaty and by the explanations given for those votes? There 
is no consensus of opinion on cither side of the House, eyen 
amongst the most experienced and tutored as to the causes or 
probable effects of that measure. 

In so far as the discussion relates to the protective-tariff 
theory, there is, however, some unanimity on one point, at least 
a partial agreement that the protective tariff should be re- 
garded as a “local issue.” That this particular national policy 
must be wrought out of the clash of class, section, district, and 
other special interests, and settled by a sort of mutual give-and- 
take, less euphemistically known as log-rolling. This makes 
of the tariff a sort of 2 grab bag, and we may reasonably ex- 
pect that the more powerful get the first, last, and biggest grabs. 

I am a Republican, or what used to be a Republican fap- 
plause on the Republican side], because I belieye in the protec- 
tion of infant industries that stand some eventual chance of be- 
coming self-sustaining. That many of these industries, once 
fostered by protection, are now self-sustaining and do not need 
a protective tariff is abundantly shown and notoriously con- 
fessed as to the great steel industry by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Many industries, haying outgrown the cradle, have not been re- 
quired to hustle for their livelihood, but have been carried 
bodily to a ward in a hospital where our stand-pat friends 
advocate keeping them during all eternity, to be doctored, 
nursed, and nourished at the public expense. One is reminded 
of the prayer of the man who possessed a cantankerous invalid 
wife: “Oh, Lord, let her get well, or—or—something.” [Laugh- 
ter. 

tt is argued that by taxing one industry for the beneflt of 
another industry, and vice versa, we create a home market that 
is productive of wealth. This brings to mind a story told by 
Dayid Starr Jordan concerning the eagle and the blue-tailed 
lizard. It seems that the eagle one day swooped down upon 
the lizard and bit off and ate the lizard’s tail; whereupon the 
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eagle acquired sufficient energy to lay an egg. The lizard 
climbed the tree, sucked the egg, and, through the encourage- 
ment thus afforded, grew a new tail. This process continued 
through many years, apparently, without much profit to either 
party save as it added to the interest of existence. [Laughter.] 

A tale of similar import, but more profitable sequence, was 
related of a man who lived near the Petaluma marshes and 
started to raise carp. He was doing fairly well selling carp 
from his pond, when he suddenly conceived the idea of raising 
a side line of cats for the fur. He discovered that he could feed 
the carp to the cats and the cats to the carp, so that he in- 
creased mightly in his output of cats and carp and became 
wealthy. [Laughter.] 

I have learned, Mr. Chairman, that it is customary to deco- 
rate the oratory of this floor with fruits, with flowers, with 
flags, and with farmers in various states of happiness and 
misery. [Laughter.] I respectfully submit a poem produced 
by a laureate of my district and which concerned itself with 
the tariff speeches of my esteemed opponent at the primaries: 

I read these tariff speeches o'er—the more I read of them the more 
I do not know, but then I can rely upon our Congressman. Upon the 
very slightest hint he puts a red-hot speech in print, and when he 
prints that speech, you see, he has it mailed out here to me. 

Mac makes it Ai clear just how if Ipay more than I do now for 
socks and gloves an 1 Be dress—while I pay more they cost me less. 
And then he shows me where I lose by paying somewhat less for shoes, 
for though I pay less than before, my shoes Pe really cost me more. 

He makes it clear to me that what I lose gain, you see; and on 
such things as clothes and shoes I seem to gain but really lose. Thus, 
if I buy my socks too low, they'll still be higher—Dune says so—and 
shoes I thought were high last fall were really low shoes after all. 

[Laughter.] 

Mac says if I pay less for shoes or hats, the maker has to lose. And 
if he loses, then, you see, he charges up the loss to me. Now, when 1 
have to pay him more, he reckons profits to his store, and Duncan 
finds a share for me in all of this prosperity. 

The speeches shed a radlant light upon the theme and make it bright; 
I merely read them o'er and o'er to find more's less and less is more. 
In buying hat, or coat, or vest, dear's cheap, and cheap is dear at best. 
High's low, low's high, far's near, near's far, white’s black, black’s 
white—and there you are, 

We live in topsy-turvy land when McKinlay waves his magic wand. 

[Laughter.] k 

Concerning the change and evolution that has come over the 
early Republican protective doctrine, designed to foster infant 
industries, I would further submit the following: 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow; 

It followed her to Pittsburg, 

And now you ought to see the darned thing. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

The old idea of encouraging new industries is being destroyed 
by the present system, for, in so far as trusts and monopolies 
are being encouraged, individual enterprise and individual 
initiative are being suppressed. A monopoly need not confine 
its charges to a high percentage of profit on the product, but 
it can charge up to the public all the graft and mismanagement 
that may go to make up its costs. It is not compelled to be 
efficient. It can afford to dispense with improvements in ma- 
chinery and methods. It can put valuable patents in cold 
storage. Thus the tariff, in so far as it aids the trusts, throt- 
tles progress instead of fostering industry. 

In song and oratory we are properly reminded of the grati- 
tude we owe to the Providence that placed us in this land of 
liberty and plenty. Is there not shown a lack of appreciation 
when we hear the solemn assertions made by some of the gentle- 
men that our prosperity is not due to the natural bounties of 
our country, not to the genius and efficiency of our people, but 
to a system of taxing ourselves. [Applause on the Democratie 
side.] Whenever protest is made against the existing protéc- 
tive tariff an argument promptly adduced in its favor is one 
which was best phrased by the Hon. Bathhouse” Coughlin in 
the city hall of Chicago. He asked a fellow alderman how he 
could advocate the creation of prohibition territory and conse- 
quent loss of revenue from saloon licenses, whep, as he stated 
it, “we are all of us heartily in need of funds.“ If either the 
Goyernment or any interest happens to be “heartily in need of 
funds,” there is always a means of raising revenue by boosting 
the tariff. I do not believe that it helps matters much to hold 
that we ought to lower the wall to such a point as to provide 
only for the higher wages of American labor plus a profit to the 
manufacturer or producer. This amendment still justifies the 
establishment in our country of industries that do not belong 
here. It would justify the raising of cocoanuts in hothouses. 
It would justify a tremendous tax upon tea in order that the 
laborer engaged in tea culture could be recompensed at upward 
of a dollar a day, while he is now receiving probably less than 
10 cents a day on the other side of the ocean. I am unpatriotic 
enough to be grateful to the heathens who in their blindness 
are picking tea for us at that rate of wages, and I would not 


advocate forcing them to adopt our standard of living by the 
wearing of American clothes, or eyen the drinking of Missouri 
champagne, Mr. Chairman, for I fear they might be brought to 
feel the necessity of charging us more for doing us this service. 

No one has eyer shown any fund from which can be drawn 
the tax levied by the tariff and paid out in subsidies to the pro- 
tected interests except the fund that resides in the pockets of 
the people. Those who assume that the tariff is a means of 
creating prosperity or of creating wealth are much better at 
juggling and at picking coins out of the air than was Hermann, 
the magician. If we can tax ourselves rich, we can prove poker 
to be a productive industry. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] Equally, an individual may become opulent 
by shifting coins from one pocket to another, and the Nation 
“an acquire wealth, if not merit, by unanimously consenting to 
the reciprocal picking of pockets by all the people. 

Economists would doubtless urge that this universal and 
fairly distributed pocket-picking system would be unproduc- 
tive, but we have had too much of doctrinaire teachings to 
listen to any more of it. 

It might be surmised that should the pocket-picking system 
become thoroughly established it would not be equally enjoy- 
able to all the people. There would be some more adept than 
others. There would probably be coteries formed in the pro- 
fession that would band together in “strong-arm” or “ hold- 
up” work, and when, if perchance through popular clamor, be- 
cause of overactivity, the practice were put into partial disre- 
pute, and there arose the question of proper limitation, it would 
be found that the least skilled and the unorganized would first 
be deprived of the privilege of picking pockets. [Laughter.] 

Through many of us newly elected Members the people are 
protesting, not against the wealth of the country, but against 
the present system of distribution, which fully deserves the 
bitter resentment it has incurred. The eyils of distribution are 
caused by special privileges and the protective tariff creates and 
licenses privilege. It would not interest the men described in 
the Pittsburg Survey, who are worked to death and thrown 
on the junk pile, to figure out and to ascertain how many 
wives per annum a Pittsburg millionaire could afford out of 
the dividends of the Steel Trust. [Laughter.] Rather would 
he be interested in supporting one wife and some few children 
with less work and more pay. There would be little satisfac- 
tion to a cash girl working for Marshall Field & Co. at a 
weekly wage of $3 to know that she and that corporation were 
Jointly worth over $50,000,000. [Laughter.] The people ure 
not satisfied with statistics of national wealth, they want better 
conditions for themselves. 

But after all, the greatest sin that can be laid at the door 
of the protective tariff is the economic waste which it encour- 
ages. The fortunes piled up by the richest men of the country 
amount to nothing when set against the annual loss caused by 
the employment of men in unjustifiable occupations. 

A subsidy which supports those occupations must come from 
other occupations which belong on our soil and in our coun- 
try, and the men engaged in either the wrong thing or the right 
thing in the wrong place form an army which we might call 
the “army of the mul-employed.” They have to be supported 
by the well employed, just as much as every standing army is 
a charge upon industry. 

Some day I expect to hear our stand-pat Republican friends 
making the old confession, “ We have caused to be done those 
things that ought not to be done; we have left undone those 
things that ought to be done, and there is no health in us.” 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Recorp, with its vast compilation of statisties, shows a 
mathematical ability engaged in proving out what is logically 
absurd, The accuracy of the almanac does not prove the value 
of the nostrum it advertises, nor can questions of ethics be 
determined by the use of logarithms. One is rather inclined 
to doubt the efficacy of such figures when they are used to 
prove views diametrically opposed. We certainly get into 
“topsy-turvy land“ when we try to follow the statistics. You 
must remember the old rhyme— 


Down here below two and two make four; 
Perhaps up in heaven they make six or seven. 


The statement was made on this floor that the dividends paid 
on the stocks of the great corporations were the proof of the 
wealth of the country and meant prosperity. There might 
properly be query made as to whether dividends represent the 
fruit of production or extortion, whether they were produced 
by the use of plow and ax or spindle and loom, or whether they 
were “ produced“ at the point of a revolver or searched for in 
the pockets of victims rendered unconscious by sandbag or 
lead pipe. ` 
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As a freshman in this course of education, I can not under- 
stand how a country can get rich by sharing its natural re- 
sources with all who choose to come, dividing our patrimony, 
as it were, and at the same time keeping out all possible things 
that can be excluded that would go to increase the size of our 
hoard. Privilege clamors for cheap labor and immediate de- 
velopment of everything. Statesmanship calls for readjust- 
ment of opportunity for ourselyes-and our children. 

The balance of trade argument is not entirely convincing to 
some of us. Whenever China or Russia improve their balance 
of trade by exporting foodstuifs in time of famine, there seems 
to be something the matter with the mathematical self-suffi- 
ciency of this theory. If a freezing tramp should sell his 
clothes, he certainly would improve his balance of trade, al- 
though not his condition. [Laughter and applause] 

Anyone who has lived on the Pacific coast can not fail to enter- 
tain profound respect for the self-helping ability of the Japanese. 
They are the most remarkable self-helpers in all the world, and 
no one need ever again invite them to help themselves. Some 
two years ago, in the islands of Hawaii, just at a time when 
the eane-grinding season was at hand, the Japanese engaged in 
that industry unanimously struck. They did not appear to be 
Satisfied with their wages nor disposed to recognize the contract 
they had made with the planters, which procedure was not en- 
tirely original on their part. In the course of the dispute they 
wrote a series of resolutions to the planters to the effect “that 
it was the duty of the planters, in gccordance with the true 
American principle of protection, to get an increase in the sugar 
duty and thereby raise the value of sugar, and then out of the 
added profit they should divide with the laborers.” Strange that 
this simple and excellent and wholly American plan was not at 
once adopted. [Laughter.] 

Let us consider some more phases of Hawaiian sugar. The 
business was built up first under subsidy and then under a pro- 
tective tariff. The sugar land is nearly all of it in the hands of 
the great corporations. These corporations are paying large 
dividends on inflated values. This is the upper crust of the pie. 
Next there comes a filling of upward of 400,000 tons of sugar, 
for which, together with all other sugar, imported and domestic, 
the American people are paying heavy taxes. The lower crust 
consists of oriental labor. The yellow man is everywhere dis- 
placing the white man, even in the skilled occupations. The 
white man of small means has little or no chance to inhabit the 
“Paradise of the Pacific.” It is to-day a country of corpora- 
tions and yellow men. The white men are so greatly outnum- 
bered that there seems danger that the pie may be turned oyer, 
to the obyious benefit of the under crust, but to the destruction 
of the upper crust. To preyent such an unfortunate occurrence 
and to protect the protected sugar industry we are taxed for an 
increase in our Navy. To protect the Navy, which must pro- 
tect the protected sugar industry, we must be taxed to fortify 
Pearl Harbor. To protect Pearl Harbor, to protect the Navy, to 
protect the protected sugar industry, we must keep near Pearl 
Harbor a considerable army of men, and these must be sup- 
ported out of public taxation. R 

This is an illustration of the “American doctrine,” and the 
American consumer can realize as he pays his grocery bills 
that he is not only patriotically encouraging an American in- 
dustry for the benefit of corporations and yellow labor, but that 
he is encouraging an indefinite increase in our Navy and a 
probable increase in our Army, always with the possibility that 
the Navy and the Army aforesaid may have to be actively used 
to further protect the protected sugar industry, with all the 
waste of life and of property incident to war, and at a very 
rough estimate with four hundred and eighteen thousand 
millions of dollars of pensions to pay in the years to come. 
[Laughter.] 

I can not agree with those gentlemen on the majority side 
who belicye in a tariff for revenue. There is doubtless justifica- 
tion for a high tariff on certain luxuries, but there is no fair- 
ness in a revenue tariff laid upon necessities. The burden is 
not upon the proper shoulders. Mr. Rockefeller probably pays 
less Government revenue on the food he consumes than does 
the average hod carrier. He would doubtless like to pay as 
much, but he can not without eating as much, For the present 
we must look to the tariff for revenue. Eventually we shall 
provide for Government funds from income tax, from heavy 
taxation of community-created land values, from rentals of the 
public domain, all of them direct and comprehensible. We 
shall have internal-revenue taxation on articles not necessities. 

I haye discussed theory without any idea that we could afford 
or should make any sweeping changes at once. Too many people 
inhabit the rickety structure to permit of its immediate demoll- 
tion. A revision downward, schedule by schedule, is the begin- 
ning of the work, and a notice to make preparations to vacate. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] At some time or other 
these patients, the“ invalid industries,“ must leave the hospital, 
whether to turn their steps to self-support or to the cemetery. 
[Langhter.] They can not forever remain parasitic. The tariff 
has been too often revised upward by its friends. The people 
have commissioned its enemies to revise it downward. That 
we may have a more just system of distribution and a more 
equitable system of taxation, we must study the sources of our 
wealth and the means whereby this wealth may be saved and 
increased for the benefit of the many. 

There is great hope in the growing ideals and the clearing 
outlines of the great policies of State and national conserva- 
tion. By saving the common wealth for all our people and by 
wiping out the great special privileges in land and other natural 
resources, by breaking down the extortions of monopoly and 
by regulation of our public utilities, we shall make this country 
better for the ayerage man, and no worse for any man. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Harris] 30 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member of this 
House I am a trifle hesitant in rising for the first time to 
present my views in the form of a speech. 

I was much interested, night before last, in the dream of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson]. His dream of empire 
in all things commercial, financial, and political, given and fore- 
ordained by the Almighty, but still needing the aid and protec- 
tion of mere men for its perfect fulfillment, entranced me. 

His wonderful revelation of the final purposes of All-Wisdom, 
under the guiding hand, however, of the owners of the soll in 
the cotton belt, was not, nevertheless, completely satisfying. 

To my mind—developed in a harsher and less favored climate, 
where life is not one long, sweet dream of universal dominion, 
as it is a struggle to find means to keep warm most of the 
year and to keep cool the remainder—it left some things undis- 
closed or undeyeloped. When his dream is fulfilled, when all 
people are converted from a fondness for wool, and the sheep 
shall have become as extinct as the dinosaur and the dodo, 
when the taste of mutton and of lamb shall be as forgotten as 
the favor of the viands at Belshazzar’s feast, will the lords of 
the soil in the cotton belt extend to the world and the people 
thereof something of the grace that has been shown to them, or 
will they take advantage of their monopoly and charge all the 
traffic will bear? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

When the peoples of those portions of the earth where cotton 
has been grown and spun and woven and worn for ages before 
the soil of his empire was disclosed to the eyes of civilized 
man come knocking at his door seeking market for their 
cheaper wares, Will he invoke the law for their exclusion or 
will he invite them to his feast? [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] 

Pending the fulfillment of the dream and during the process 
of construction, I am of those who can not see that harm or 
injustice has been done to him or his, because under a system 
of human laws industries have grown up here that give em- 
ployment to thousands who live in less fayored spots, who do 
not expect to enter into his kingdom, that have furnished mar- 
ket for enough of cotton to give a manufactured product of over 
$450,000,000 each year, and other industries that use cotton as 
a part of their product, to the value of the cotton consumed in 
them of over $34,000,000 more. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise to engage in a general 
debate on the question of protection versus free trade. I con- 
tent myself with saying that I am a protectionist, and desire to 
foster every industry that needs it in this country. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

I rose to say a few words, present a few figures, and show 
why the products of one industry should not be included in this 
or any other free list. 

As I come from a manufacturing State and from a district 
which has a great and vital interest in this proposed bill, I do 
desire, however, to state why the proposed placing of boots 
and shoes upon the free list works a great harm to a large body 
of honest laboring people. I believe also that it will work harm 
to the people that the members of the majority of this House 
claim that they desire to benefit. 

A protectionist by faith and by the demonstrations of recent 
commercial history, I have believed that the claim of the bene- 
fits of diversified industries is a sound one, and that by their 
growth and increase the farmer has benefited and gained an 
advantage by the creation of markets at his door. In my judg- 
ment the prophecy of the early exponents of the protective 
policy has been bountifully and wonderfully fulfilled and 
the faith in it of my Republican predecessors marvelously 
justified, 
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My reasoning has been done on the basis of what I have seen 
in the manufacturing section where we are consumers of food 
products and not producers. 

I do not desire to trespass long on the time of this House, 
but I do desire to call attention to some things. 

First, I want to call attention to the New England group of 
States, according to the last bulletin that I have been able to 
get.. We have in that group of States wage earners in our 
shops and factories to the number of 940,750 people. We pay to 
them annually wages to the amount of $439,050,232, and they 
turn out preducts to the annual value of $2,025,998,487. The 
details of these figures I have set forth by States in the table, 
which I will not stop to read if it may be made to appear in 
the Recorp: 

New England wage earners and wages. 


Value of 


Number. products. 


Wages. 


123, 610, 904 
202, 109, 583 
63, 083, GH 


Following the usual method of calculation, but giving a mar- 
gin for safety in the figures, we may allow four persons de- 
pendent on the wages of one wage earner—3, 663, 000 people who 
are looking to the work in the shops and factories for their 
livelihood. 

These wage earners spend thelr money, as we do, pretty 
largely for food. In my section they are accustomed to three 
meals a day, 365 days in the year, when work is plenty. We 
furnish the markets for the producers of the West, the far 
West, and the South. The grains and meats of the Middle 
West, the fruits of California, the early fruits and vegetables 
of Georgia, Florida, and the Carolinas, come to us to be con- 
sumed and find a ready and constant market. 

In the matter of the particular industry for which I wish to 
speak the figures are instructive, and at Jeast furnish food for 
reflection. It is a widespread industry, free from trusts and 
combinations. It is an industry that is throughout the country: 


Boot and shoe industry. 
(1,816 factories.) 


r ee eee $122, 526, 093 
149, 9 


Wage: CAIDOS cea a teak is metre Sa , O24 
6111111 — ee SON O50 1680 
gS ECE Up IS EAE ne EI a AIS TY $ 97, 303, 495 
ha ee TE af rh ae ep a pe a —— 320, 107, 458 


This industry is distributed over 17 States, which turn out an 
annual product of $1,000,000 and upward, besides other States 
which have a smaller output. 

I have prepared a table of those 17 States, showing the num- 
ber of wage carners in that industry in each State and the annual 
pna of the product of each. This table I will not read, unless 

t is demanded, if it may appear in the Recorp. It may be 
enough to say that the number of wage earners in those States 
varies from 579 in the smallest to 74,191 in the largest, and that 
the grand total employed in that industry is 171,891, and that 
the annual value of the boot and shoe product of those 17 States 
is $314,290,987. 


Wage carners in the boot and shoe industry in 17 States. 


819 
579 
1 — 4,891 
FFCTTFF—F—F—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T—T—T—T—V—VT—T—V—T—V—V—V—T—V—V—V—V—V—VTVT—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V———— 861 
Maine — — 00 
Maryland — VOIR 
Massachusetts 74,191 
Michigan — 2, 000 
Minnesstaaa cee — —— . — — 1.930 
r ß5?—.!.. — — 170 
NOW ANON Oaa E A E — 12 22 
New Jersey 482 
Now York ——--— 


Agile ee e a ee ee eee 
Toli ᷓ ee — 171, 891 
Distribution of industry, States producing $1,000,000 and over. 
GRUON IE peee eae re Se ee en gee SPE ore — $1,677, 088 
Connecticut. —.— 2 5 
Tilinois ~~~ 3 
Kentucky 


Maine 


Minnesota 

Mississipp: 

New Jersey 

New York 

e — 25,140,220 

Pennsylvania 14, 607, 867 

Wiz —T—b es 2, 627, 244 

Wenn! ¾Ä—[——p]3 . 6, 513, 563 
GU ae est 314, 290, 987 


In my own State of Massachusetts there are 502 establish- 
ments; there is an average number of over 62,000 people em- 
ployed, which runs in good times to over 74,000 people; there 
are over $33,000,000 in wages paid out; there is a product of 
an annual value of over $144,000,000; and our average wage 
rate is the highest in that industry in any section in the world. 
Brockton, in my district, pays more than any other place. I 
have prepared again a table, and those figures I will now read: 


Boot and shoc industry in Massachusetts. 


Betablishmen te. 2. — T— ee 502 
Wage ecarners ASA 62, 633 
—— — 833, 106. 667 
Xiaterlais a $38, 493, 009 
Value of product — $144, 291. 426 
Average wage aor $520. 44 
AD OVE ann.... a a asesaree $68. 84 


When I have called your attention to the figures of the shoe 
industry I have told but half the story. For every wage earner 
in the shoe factories in the city of Brockton there are many 
others whose industry depends on his, but whose industrial 
product is mentioned in no tariff and is coyered by no schedule. 

Shoemakers do not build the factories in which they work, 
the houses in which they liye, the store in which they spend 
their money, the bank in which they deposit their sayings, the 
schoolhouses in whieh their children learn to be good citizens, 
or the churches in which they worship. 

The craftsmen whose product is the completed structure for 
all of these, built upon the spot, benefits as much and often 
more than the workman in the factory. The duty covers him 
indirectly but none the less surely, and he prospers when they 
do and goes without work and without food and clothes when 
they do. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

These men and their families, again, are consumers and not 
producers of food. They, too, form a large army; they earn a 
large amount of money; and they, too, make the market for the 
products of the soil. All of these have been hard pressed the 
last few years. All the protection they now have is 10 per cent 
on boots and shoes. It is perilously low and leaves them on the 
danger line now. 

With Germany and France and Canada imposing duties on 
boots and shoes, with these countries equipped with the same 
machinery that our own people have, copying the style and 
methods, gaining in efficiency in the use of our most approved 
machinery, and with a wage rate only about one-half of ours, 
can we expect to benefit the boot and shoe worker by putting 
his product on the free list? 

If you destroy or seriously injure so great an industry, if 
you send our manufacturers to Canada and Germany and Eng- 
land, to make there, with the same machinery but with cheaper 
Jabor, and send in here free of all duty that which has been 
made here and has supported so many, what answer will you 
make to the abandoned and desperate body of workers, and 
what will you say to the farmer who loses so great a food mar- 
ket here at home when they ask you why you haye done this 
thing? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

You are proposing to do this to placate the farmer. I have 
more confidence in that same farmer than you have. I have 
seen him in the days from 1878 down through 18790 and the 
early eighties, when drought parched his crops, when the grass- 
hopper pest ate the rest, and when the resumption of specie 
payment imposed upon him an added burden of debt, sit down 
with aching but brave heart and a good conscience and refuse to 
follow the Democratic-Socialistic doctrine of repudiation under 
the guise of “ greenbackism.” 

I have seen him from 1890 to 1896, when neither he nor the 
workers in our shops and factories prospered and when things 
1855 1 him hard, refuse again to follow the proposed remedy of 
16 to 1. 

I have seen him steadily following out and supporting the doc- 
trine of protection because he believed that as industry grew 
around him he profited through his own home markets, and he 
relied more upon those markets than he did upon the duties set 
forth in the tariff schedule. 

That same farmer is a wise man. He notices that in the last 
10 years the population of this country has increased 12,000,000. 
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He believes that Mother Columbia is not yet sterile, and that in 
the next ten years she will add to her family some 19,000,000 
more. He knows that this added 19,000,000 have got to be fed, 
as v. ell as housed and employed, and that he will have his hands 
fall in feeding the family. 

I have faith to believe that in offering to him old Doctor 
Democrat’s unvaried panacea for that “tired feeling,” and 
every ill, from toothache to smallpox—and like that liniment 
that was offered to Bill Sykes after his slaughter of the hapless 
Nancy, also good to remove spots from the trousers and stains 
from the soul—your Democratic free-trade mixture, you will 
find he will refuse to take it. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

In behalf of that industry I ask you to stop and pause be- 
fore you do us that harm. I live in the next town to the city 
of Brockton, which town is a little sister to that good city, as 
they are both children of the one mother, old Bridgewater. I 
had my office in Brockton for many years. I was there in 1892 
and the years that followed. I know what happened to us when 
the shoe industry languished. I know what came to us when 
the factories closed and the work ceased. I do not want to see 
it again. I am speaking for the workers and not for the manu- 
facturers. 

The manufacturer will generally take care of himself, but 
when you say to these people that you are going to strike out 
that industry, you are going to open the markets of this country 
free to the world while every other country but England has 
a tariff from 174 per cent to 35 per cent against us, I do not 
believe you are going to do the shoe worker or your farmer 
much good. In the interest of that industry and the 171,891 
people engaged in it, I ask you to stop and think before you 
do this thing. You will answer to them if you do, and what that 
answer will be I think I know in my section. You are in 
control, and you advertise the wisdom with which you are 
going to deal with the affairs of the country. I invite your 
attention to some of the great internal questions of finance, 
commerce, and the regulation of these horrid monopolies, and 
I think you will find something there that is worthy for your 
great wisdom to be brought to bear upon which will bring more 
benefit to the country than it will to remove the tariff wall 
and strike down the industries we haye which are of benefit 
to the farmer in the West and the factory worker of the East. 
Take out those things which keep them apart, and do not make 
us compete with all the world in a fair market where we haye 
good wages and good living. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, how much time did the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts use? 

The CHAIRMAN. Sixteen minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, it is a great honor to be a 
Member of this House and a great privilege to have the op- 
portunity to address the Representatives of 90,000,000 free 
Americans. In view of this I may occupy the liberal time kindly 
yielded to me by my good friend, the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. UnpErwoop], and now, in the very beginning, I invite you, 
my brethren, to draw near and hear the true gospel of Democ- 
racy, pure and simple, as it shall be proclaimed unto you by the 
prophet Ezekiel. [Laughter and applause.] 

Our distinguished and able Speaker, upon assuming the chair, 
when he was elected on the first day of this session, said this: 


My Democratic brethren, coupled with the joy of once more seeing a 
House a larger majority of which is of my own political faith is a keen 
sense of our responsibility to our country and our kind. It is an old 
adage worthy of acceptation that where much is given much Js required. 

After 16 years of exclusion from power in the House and 14 years 
of exclusion from power In every department of Government, we are 
restored to power in the House of Representatives and in that alone. 
We ore this day put upon trial, and the duty devolves upon us to demon- 
strate, not so much by fine phrases as by good works, that we are 
worthy of the confidence imposed in us by the voters of the land, and 
that we nre also worthy of their wider confidence. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We could not if we would, and we would not if we could, 
escape this severe test. We will not shirk our duty. We shrink not 
from the responsibility. That we will prove equal to the situation In 
which we find ourselves placed through our own efforts and by our 
own desires there can be no doubt, and the way to accomplish that is 
to fulfill with courage, intelligence, and patriotism the promises made 
before the election in order to win the election. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] By discharging our duty thoroughly and well, sub- 
ordinating personal desires to principle and personal ambition to an 
exalted love of country, we will not only receive the indorsement of the 
people. but, what is far better. we will deserve their indorsement. 

Chief among these promises were: 

1. An honest, intelligent revision of the tariff downward, In order to 
give every American citizen an equal chance in the race of life, and to 
pamper none by special favor or special privilege; to reduce the cost 
of living by eradicating the enormities and cruelties of the present 
tariff bill; and to raise the necessary revenue to support the Govern- 
ment. * * * [Applause on the Democratic side. 

2. The passage of a resolution submitting to the States for ratification 
a constitutional amendment providing for the election of United States 
Senators by the popular vote. [Applause.] 


3. Such changes In the rules of the House as are necessa 
thorough and intelligent consideration of measures for the public good, 
several of which changes are accomplished facts; if other changes are 


for the 


deemed wise, they will be promptly made. 
* * * * * * * 

4. “Economy in the public 5 that labor may be lightly bur- 
dened.” The literal fulfillment of that promise which so nearly affects 
the comfort and happiness of millions we have begun—and we began 
at the proper place—by cutting down the running expenses of the 
House by more than $188,000 per annum. Economy, like charity, 
should begin at home. That is where we began. + 

The Constitution gives the House the practical control of the purse 
strings of the country, and the House should insist, resolutely and 
firmly, on exercising that control to the end that the appropriation bills 
may be reduced to the needs of the Government economically and effec- 
tively administered. It is our duty to provide every dollar needed for 
the proper and economical conduct of the Government, but it is equally 
our duty to prevent waste and extrayagance in public expenditures, for 
we should never forget that it is a difficult task for millions of families 
to live now in decency and comfort. Surely it is the part of wisdom, 
n humanitarianism, and patriotism to legislate so as to 
reduce their burdens to the minimum. * * No good citizen desires 
to cripple the Government in any legitimate function, but no good 
citizen desires that the people be loaded down with unnecessary taxes. 

5. The 8 of campaign contributions and disbursements be- 
fore the election. The bill to accomplish that desired reform has been 


prepared and introduced. It will be speedily passed by the House. 


6. The admission of both Arizona and New Mexico as States. ar 
plause.] I violate no confidence in stating that so far as the House is 
concerned, they will be speedly admitted and they will be admitted 
together. [Applause.] 

These are a few of the things which we promised. We are not only 
going to accomplish them, we have already begun the great task. What 
we have done is only an earnest of what we will do. We this day 
report progress to the American people. ‘The rest will follow in due 


course. 
No man is fit to be a lawgiver for a mighty people who yields to the 


demands and solicititations of the few having access to his ear but is 
forgetful of that vast multitude who may never hear his voice or look 
Into his face. [Applause.] 

I suggest to my fellow Members on both sides of the big aisle— 
which is the line of demarcation betwixt us as political partisans, but 
not as American citizens or American Itepresentatives— that he serves 
his party best who serves his country best. [Applause.] 

These were the words of our Democratic Speaker—a patriotic 
and honest sentiment, expressed in beautiful and in forceful 
language by a great and good man, whom we all delight to call 
our friend, CHAMP CLARK, whose big heart beats in unison with 
the throbbing hearts of the toiling masses of the American people, 
and who desires above everything else to do those things, and 
those alone, which will bring about the largest and best results 
for the greatest number of all the people. I was one of the first 
to propose his election as Speaker in a speech on the floor of this 
House, and I am proud of it, and I predict that the historian’s 
record will show him to be one of the greatest Speakers who 
ever presided over this magnificent legislative body. [Applause.] 

How are we fulfilling the promises which we made and which 
were enumerated in the speech which I have just read? We 
have already passed the bill providing for the election of United 
States Senators by direct yote of the people. I voted for this 
bill with a great deal of pleasure. I have adyocated it upon 
the stump and in this Hall heretofore. I believe that the 
source of all power is the people; and if left to me, I would 
not only permit them to elect United States Senators, but I 
would permit them to elect every officer of this Government by 
direct vote of the people, from the President of the United 
States down to the constable in the neighborhoods in which they 
live. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The offices belong to the people, and when an officer is elected 
he should serve the people, and they should have a voice in 
selecting him, and he should be responsible to them for the per- 
formance of his duties, 

We have passed the bill providing for the publication of cam- 
paign contributions. This bill provides that the publication 
shall be made not only before the election and up to the day 
of election, but that it shall be made of those contributions 
which may come later, subsequent to the election, The Ameri- 
can people are honest themselyes as a rule. You may take the 
plain citizen throughout this country, and in his heart there is 
integrity and honesty and sincerity und-patriotism. He wants 
the same to be reflected by his officers in the posts which they 
hold, and therefore he demands that the elections in this coun- 
try shall be fair, that they shall be honest, that they shall re- 
flect the sentiments he feels, and therefore he desires that the 
campaign contributions shall be known before the election as 
well as after, in order that he may be advised of the influences 
that have been brought to bear in order to control elections and 
from what sources they come. 

We have passed the Canadian reciprocity bill which came to 
us, the pact entered into between Canada and the United States. 
It has received the approyal of this House and has gone to the 
Senate. We have passed the apportionment bill providing for 
the apportionment of Representatives in Congress throughout 
the United States. ‘ 
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This record has not been surpassed by Congress, since I have 
been a Member, in the length of time this Congress has been in 
session. This is but an carnest of the honest, energetic, aud 
sincere efforts we propose to use in passing other remedial and 
good legislation to follow. Every promise we have made as 
enunciated by our distinguished Speaker will be redeemed by 
the party now in power in this House. We believe not only in 
making promises and declarations to the people, but we believe 
in keeping the promises and declarations when made. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] We do not believe that in 
order to secure the support of the people at the ballot box we 
should deceive them like the Republican Party did before the 
last presidential election by promising before election to revise 
the tariff downward, and then, after having by this deception 
secured the election, with unblushing shame revise it upward. 
We promised to reyise it downward, and we will keep that 
pledge. Therefore we have under consideration what is famil- 
jarly known as the farmers’ free list bill. This bill I will not 
now take the time to read in detail, but will incorporate it in 
my remarks, because I feel sure that all within the sotnd of 
my voice have read it and are familiar with its provisions. 

It provides, however, for placing on the free list agricultural 
implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and 
shoes, fence wire, meat, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, 
sewing machines, sult, and other articles. Do the farmers Qe- 
serve consideration at our hands? Should we consider what is 
for their welfare and for their good? I say that of all the 
people in this country they deserve our highest consideration, 
because they do more for the Government and do more for the 
country and they add more wealth to the wealth which we 
already have than any class of people beneath the shining sun. 
[Applause of the Democratic side.! Therefore I say they 
should receive at the hands of every Representative on this 
floor the most careful, candid, and sincere consideration. Let 
us see for a few moments what they are doing for the country. 
I call attention to the report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for 1910, which I have in my hand, the last annual report pub- 
lished. He says: 

Nothing short of omnisclence can 
nets of this year. At no time in the world's history has a country 
produced farm products within one year with n value reaching 
$8,926,000,000, which is the value of the agricultural products of this 
country for 1910. This amount is larger than that of 1909 by 


$305,000,000, an amount of increase over the preceding year which is 
smali for the more recent years. 


Again he says: 


A national asset amounting to 3,000,000,000 bushels, worth $1,500,- 
000,000, is found in the corn crop. Its production this year was 
$,121,581,000 bushels, a crop that exceeds that of even the great 
agricultural year 1906. It is greater than the average crop of the 
preceding five years by 14 per cent. 

A notable feature of corn production this year is the growing impor- 
tance of the South. This has been manifested in a small way in very 
recent years, but now the increased magnitude of the crop in that see- 
tion, both absolute and relative to national production, forces itself 
upon the attention. 

Let a comparison be made with corn production In the South in the 
census year 1889, or 21 years ago. At that time the South Atlantic 
States produced Se 6.2 per cent of the national crop of corn. This 
year they produced 9.1 per cent, or an increase relatively of about onc- 
half. The relative increase for the South Central States is even 
greater, being from 14.8 per cent of the national crop of 1889 to 23.4 
per cent in 1910. Then the South produced hardly more than one- 
fifth of the national crop; now it produces one-third. 

While the value of this corn crop is below that of 1909 and also of 
1908, its amount belongs to stories of magic, It ean hardly be reck- 
oned at less than $1,500,000,000, a sum sufficient to cancel the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States, buy all of the gold and silver mined 
in all of the countries of the earth in 1909, and still leave to the 
farmers a little pocket money. 


In reference to cotton he says: 


For many years the cotton crop was fourth in value among the 
crops, being exceeded usunlly by corn, wheat, and hay. But in those 
dus the poes of cotton was very low. The crop of this year may be 
worth in Unt and seed a round $960,000,000 at the farm, or more than 
the corn crop was worth in any year prior to 1901, or more than the 
wheat or hay crop was ever worth. 

Apparently the cotton crop of this year, including seed, is worth 
$129,000,000 more than the crop of last year, and that crop was far 
above any previous one in value. During the last five years the cotton 
crop had an average value of $685,000,000, so that the value for this 
year is 13 per cent above the five-year average. 


Then he discusses hay, wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar, tobacco, 
barley, flaxseed, rye, rice, hops, and all cereals. Then he takes 
up the question of exports: 


The value of the exports of farm products. after constant oselllaticn, 
Increased to the enormous amount of $1,017,396,404 in 1908, from 
which there was a decline in 1909 and another In 1910, for which lat- 
ter year the amount stands at $871,107,067, a value which has been 
exceeded only in the years 1901 and 1906 previous to 1907. 

In the exports of 1910 the principal item was cotton, with a value of 
840.447.243. Next in order stands packing-house products, with a 
vulue of $125,959.373; third in order are grain ee grain products, 
yilued at §133.820.418; after which are tobacco. $38,115,386: oll nnd 
ofl-cake meal, $19,251,012; fruits, $18,504,391; live animals, 817.447. 
72h, Compared with 1909, there was a decrease in all of the principal 
items except in cotton, for which the increase was about $33,000,000, 
frults about $2,500,000, and tobacco about $7,000,000, 


asp the value of the farm prod- 


Thus he discusses the balance of trade and says: 


THE TRADE BALANCE. 


Until 1898 there was ever a balance of trade against the United States 
in merchandise other than farm products ; in that year for thefirst time 
the exports of merchandise other than farm preducts exceeded in value 
the imports. From 1898 to 1902 the value of exports of merchandise 
other than farm products exceeded that of imports, and again from 
1904 to 1909. Tho contrary was truc for 190% and 1910, the adverse 
balance of the last year for manufactures and other merchandise not 
produced on the farm being $10,026,193. 

On the other hand., in the case of farm products there has been an 
almost unbroken balance of trade in favor of the United States as far 
back as inquiry has been made. From 1851 to 1863 is found this 
favorable bainnce and also from 1866 to the present time. During the 
five-year period 1886-180 the farmer's balance of trade in favor of 
this country averaged $206,205,002; during the next five years the 
average was $257,666,800; in the five years that followed the average 
wan Sasg. 637.041: during the peri 1901-1905 the average was 
8431.2 4,941; and during the lest five-year period, 1906-1910, the 
average was $433,083,775. The increase in this quinquennial average 
has been unbroken since 1886-1890. 

The total balance of trade in our favor in farm products from 
1886 to 1910, inclusive, amounts to the enormous sum of 
$8,577,487,791. But for the exportation of the products of the 
farm furnished by the farmers of this country to swell our 
foreign trade there would be a balance of trade against us 
from 1886 to 1910 of more than $8,000,000,000. In view of this 
remarkable and marvelous result I ask you the question again, 
Are not the farmers of this country entitled to the highest con- 
sideration at our hands? . 

I believe that they are, and, in view of that fact, I intro- 
duced myself in the early days of this session of Congress two 
free-list bills, in which was included many articles which are 
contained in the present bill which is pending before the House. 
We propose to give to the farmers of this country some relief 
from the enermons taxes with which they have been burdened 
so long. We propose to give them recognition for the mar- 
yelous service which they have performed for this great Re- 
public. What has the Republican Party ever done for the 
American farmer along this line? You have required him, by 
the strong arm of your unrighteous and oppressive law, to pay 
high taxes on everything on the face of the earth, practically 
speaking, which he was compelled to buy, and you have forced 
him to sell everything, practically, which he produces in a free- 
trade market in competition with the world. He asked you for 
bread and you gaye him a stone. You have pursued him 
through all his life, in death, and, in fact, practically to the 
gates of eternity. I will demonstrate the truth of that state- 
ment. In the morning the first ray of light which he sees is 
through a protected window glass. When he arises he puts on 
his protected clothes, washes his face in a protected wash pan, 
wipes it on a protected towel, combs bis hair with a pro- 
tected comb, eats his breakfast out of a protected plate, stirs 
his coffee with n protected spoon, drinks it out of a pro- 
tected cup and saucer, and eats his food with a protected knife 
and fork upon a protected table while sitting in a protected 
chair. 

When he has finished his breakfast he puts on his protected 
Lat nnd goes out and takes his protected bridle and catches his 
horse. He leads him out and puts on him his protected plow- 
gear und prepares to go to the field. When he arrives there he 
hitches him with protected trace chains to a protected single- 
tree attached by a protected clevis and pin to a protected plow- 
stock ou which there is n protected plowpoint. When he has 
finished his crop he hauls his corn to the crib and his cotton 
to the gin in a protected wagon. He gins his cotton in a 
protected gin, wraps it in protected bagging, binds it with 
protected ties, aud presses and bales it in a protected press, 
and then he has the great and final privilege of selling it in the 
free-trade markets of the world. My Lord. what a dose of pro- 
tection! [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But you are not satisfied with that. You tax every article 
of clothing he and every member of his family wears. You 
eyen tax the cradle in which his good wife rocks the baby. Not 
only that, but when he passes off the stage of action and is cold 
in death, you compel him to be buried in a coffin that is pro- 
tected. You screw down the lid with screws which are protected, 
with a screw driver which is protected, and then the minister 
of God, as he stands up to perform the last sad rites at the 
tomh, does so with the Word of God, the Bible, in his hand, that 
should at least be free, but alas, alas, how heartless and un- 
Sympathetic you are for it is also protected! [Great applause 
on the Democratic side.] : 

Therefore I say to you that you pursue him not only through 
life. but you pursue him even unto death and down into his grave 
and to the very gates of eternity itself. It seems that the 
ouly relief in life he can ever hope to obtain will have to come 
from the Democratie Party and the only relief even after lie is 
cold in death must coine from the final blast of old Gabriel, who 


"1 will call him from his protected cofin in the grave to the home 
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May the good Lord deliver us from this overdose of 
protection and from this heartless policy of the Republican 


above. 


Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, this House is Democratic. It is admitted, practically, 
that this bill will pass. It contains in it a provision for free 
bagging and ties. This is a just demand 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was interested in your speaking of what was 
taken from the American farmer. Was that the reason why the 
exception was made in the lumber schedule- here where it 
Says? 

Plonks, deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except boards, 
planks, deals, and other lumber of liguum-vite, lancewood, ebony, box, 
granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods. 

These, I understand, are frequently used in the making of 
coflius, and they are excepted in your free list. Is that done 
so that you can make that kind of a speech, which we have 
heard, probably, on every stump in the United States? 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman has been fortunate in hear- 
ing so many good speeches, but unfortunate in not being profited 
thereby. I am sorry he did not learn something from them. 

Mr. SLOAN. I asked if that was the reason for the excep- 
tion. 

Mr. CANDLER. Oh, no; the exception was not for that rea- 
son. As a rule the plain people in this country are not buried 
in coffins made out of rosewood. The rich only can afford 
them. Free lumber was put in this bill to help the thousands, 
yea, millions, of our people who do not own their homes to 
build a modest house and own the roof over their heads, and the 
exception was made because the lumber excepted is not neces- 
sary for that purpose. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I was proceeding, when I was interrupted, to discuss bagging 
and ties for a few moments. They are put upon the free list 
in this bill along with other necessities for the farmer. This is 
a recognition of a just demand by the farmers of the South, 
because they furnish that great product of this country—cot- 
ton—which travels across the water and brings back the gold 
that furnishes prosperity to it. Last year the Secretary of 
Agriculture says we exported $450,447,248 worth of cotton, 
which means that it brought in that much gold. I say it is 
but just to them that they should have the bagging with which 
they wrap the cotton and the ties with which they bind it free 
of duty and free of taxation. 

A few days ago the New Orleans Cotton Exchange passed a 
resolution upon this subject. 

In a copy of a paper called the Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Farm Gazette, founded by Dr. Tait Butler in 1895 at 
Starkville, Miss., in my district, I find the following in the issue 
of Saturday, April 22, 1911: 

That the Cotton Bagging and Tie Trust, “not satisfied with robbing 
the American cotton planter of nearly $1,000,000 annually through un- 
ust tariff placed upon bagging and ties under the Payne-Aldrich tarifi 
aw. are planning to increase their levy on the cotton crop to $2,800,000 
annually ” is declared in resolutions adopted a few days ago by the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. The resolutions appeal to Congress to place 
bagging and ties on the free list, and urge the enactment of the neces- 
sary e at the present extra session of Congress. 

President W. B. Thompson, of the cotton exchange, In a_ letter 
11 y nate orice wee great importance to the South of this tariff steal. 

“The cotton crop of the South yields annually an average of about 
12,000,000 bales, of this total 8 five-eighths, or 7.500.000 
bales, * * are exported and exchanged for foreign gold. The mere 
statement of these facts attests the importance of the cotton-producing 
industry, emphasizes the Spay hg which the country owes the producer 
of this crop, and establishes his right to at least just treatment at the 
anak 95 t 5 general 8 Bayer. R : 

“Under the present tari aw the duty on steel cotton ti 
to 0.027 cent per bale, or to $324,000, an a crop of 12.000.000 bales 
This tarif is prohibitive, as is shown by the fact that no steel ties are 
importa Fede es 1 in this Impost 
whic utes sim and safe ribute ley u 
for 12 5 oe si the Cotton 755 TES 65 ee ie 3 

The duty on jute bagging imposed e present tar 
to 0.05 cent per bale, or to $630,000, on n erop of 12,000,000 bales, 
This tarif is, to a large extent, prohibitive, Inasmuch as it yields only 
about $100,000 revenue to the Government. The balance constitutes a 
tribute paid by the cotton farmers to the Bagging Trust. 

“But the Bassing ‘rust is not satisfied with its share of this impost. 
It desires to raise the duty to a figure which will not only prevent the 
Government from receiving any revenue therefrom, but will enable the 
trust to take from the farm four times as much as it has been able to 
e tated it will Incontestabl th 

“From the reasons sta W. contesta appear that 
the proposed outrage, but the present tax on bani and N 
equitable and wrong; and because the western farmer has now, and has 
had for more than 15 years his binder twine on the free list, the tax 
u on) a Poan farmer stands condemned of the additional vice of 

er atio. 


These are the facts, succinctly and concisely stated by Mr. 
Thompson in this letter. I receiyed a letter—yesterday, I be- 
lieve it was—from a jute-bagging manufacturer, and in view 
of the present situation and in view of the further fact that 
they haye so long had the benefit of this tariff, which they have 


taken from the people and put into their pockets, instead of 
it going as revenue into the Treasury of the United States, 
they are actually now down upon their knees. We have even 
got them to praying, because in this letter I find this expression, 
as he appeals that bagging and ties be not placed upon the free 
list. He says: 

May God forbid such a result. 

And not only that, he goes further and says: 


We pray you, dear sir, to aid in averting such a calamity. Ald by 
writing your Representative to vote against free jute. Aid by asking 
bi ies to do so. And pray with us that such a calamity may be 
averted. 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 
Oh, you Republicans may applaud such sentiments, but you 


know a tax on bagging and ties is unjust, inequitable, and 
wrong. 

The trouble with this manufacturer is that it is only the 
prayers of the righteous that availeth much. It is not the 
prayers of him who is willing by law to levy taxes on the cotton 
farmers and take the honest results of their toil and transfer 
them from their pockets to his own. The prayers of that man 
will never prevail. The Representatives of the people of this 
country will give them the relief which they ask and the relief 
which they ought to have. s 

This bill, of course, could not pass in a Republican House. If 
the same majority existed in this House at the present time as 
existed at the last session of Congress, of course this bill would 
not be passed. Because you Republicans refused to give the 
people relief and increased their tariff taxes when you prom- 
ised to reduce them is one reason why you met defent at the 
polls last November. We are going to give them relief, keep our 
promises, and reduce their taxes, and continue to defeat you at 
the polls until we have the Senate and the President, and then 
we will give the people genuine reform and permanent relief. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

How do I know this bill could not pass a Republican House? 
I know it because, in the first place, I hold in my hands the 
views of the minority, signed by S. E. Payne, JOHN DALZELL, 
S. W. McCatr, E. J. Hirt, J. C. NEEDHAM, J. W. Forpney, and 
Nioholas LoncwortH, comprising all the Republican Repre- 
sentatives upon the Ways and Means Committee, and I take it 
they speak by authority and speak for the other side, and they 
are unnnimous against this bill. I see several of these gentle- 
men now present, kindly giving me their attention, and by their 
silence I presume I state the position of their party correctly 
in reference to this bill. I know for another reason that it 
could not pass, because in 1908 I introduced a bill covering 
many of the articles which are contained in the bill now under 
consideration. It provided for placing upon the free list the 
following articles: 


First. All kinds of agricultural machines and parts thereof, such as 
cotton gins, steam plows, and other high-power agricultural machinery, 
agricultural drills and planters, farm rollers, cultivators, manure spread- 
ers, mowers, reapers, harvesters, hay tedders, potato diggers, fanning 
mills, thrashing and separating machines, and the like, including those 
machines dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem according to paragraph 
460 of the present tariff act of July 24, 1897. 

Second. All kinds of agricultural tools and implements, such as 

lows, harrows, rakes, horserakes, hoes, spades, shovels, axes, hatchets, 
orks, and scythes, including those tools and 3 dutiable at 20 
per cent ad valorem ‘according to al ber 460 of the present tariff 
act; handsaws, now dutlable at 3 r cent ad valorem according to 
paragraph 168 of the same act; pruning knives, now dutinble at 40 per 
cent ad yalorem and upward according to paragraph 153 of the same 
act; grindstones, now dutiable at $1.75 per ton according to paragraph 
119 of the same act, and crowbars, hammers, sledges, wedges, and the 
like, now dutiable at one and five-tenths of 1 per cent per pound accord- 
ing to pene erent 144 of the same act. 

Third. Horseshoes, muleshoes, and oxshoes, spikes, nuts, and washers, 
and nails of all kinds, now dutiable at from six-tenths of 1 cent to 24 
cents per pound according to paragraphs 160 to 103 of the same act. 

Fourth. All kinds of vehicles pecullarly adapted to farm work, such 
as farm wagons, oxcarts, lumber trucks, horse sleds and sledges, wheel- 
barrows, and the like; also all parts thereof, including axles, wheels, 
tires, chains, cart and wagon skeins, and the like. 

Fifth. Hoop or band iron, or 127555 or band steel, cut to lengths, or 
wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated 
with paint or other preparation, with or without buckles or fastenings, 
for baling cotton or any other commodity, now dutiable at flye-tenths 
of 1 per cent per pound according to paragraph 129 of the same act. 

Sixth. Iron or steel wire rods for making. rivets, screws, nails, and 
fencing, now dutiable at four-tenths of 1 cent per pound and upward 
according to paragraph 136 of the same act. 

Seventh. Harness and parts of harness, suitable for animals engaged 
in farm work, now dutiable at 45 per cent ad valorem according to 
paragraph 447 of the same act. 

Eighth. Bagging for cotton or for wheat or other grain, gunny 
cloths, and similar fabrics, suitable for covering cotton or grain, com- 

sed of single yarns made of jute, jute butts, or hemp, not bleached, 
ved: colored, stained, painted or printed, not exceeding 16 threads to 
the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less 


than 15 ounces per square yard, now dutiable at six-tenths of 1 cent 
per square yard accor ARG paragraph 344 of the same act. 
Ninth. Cloths, knit fabrics, flannels for underwear, and all other 


manufactures made way 
* 


or in part of wool and valued at not more 
than 40 cents per poun 


and ready-made clothing and wearing ap- 


1911. - 


parel of every description composed wholly or in part of wool and 

Valued at less than $1.50 per pound, now dutiable at rates averagin, 

sia rer al ad valorem according to paragraphs 366, 367, and 370 0 
c same act. 


In this connection T will insert in my remarks the text of the 
present bill now under consideration: 


A bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural implements, 

_ cotton bagging. cotton tles, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, 
8 Hour, breud, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other 
articles. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That on and after the day following the passage 
of this act the following articles shall be exempt from duty when im- 
ported into the United States: 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricul- 
tural drills and planters, mowers, horscrakes, cultivators, threshing ma- 
chines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts, and all other 
agricultural implements of any kind and description, whether specifically 
555 herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, including repair 
parts. 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, or 
coverings, suitable for covering and baling cotton, composed In whole 
or in part of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand 
tow, Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other mate- 
riais or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps and bags or 
sacks composed wholly or in part of jute or burlaps or other material 
suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products. 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, 8 or 
not pinched, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, coated 
or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or without 
buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity; and 
wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. 

Grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddles, and saddlery, 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chie 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe 2 aid or vamps or other 
forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles. 

Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, including wire staples. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds, and lard 
pubstitutes; and sausage and sausage meats. 

Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour, and seminola, rye flour, 
bran, middlings, and otber offals of grain; oatmeal and rolled oats, 
nnd all prepared cereal foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar 
articles not sweetened. 

Timber, hewn, sided, or squared; round timber used for spars or in 
building wharves; shingles, laths, fencing posts, sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except boards, planks, deals, 
and other lumber of lignum-yitw, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, 
mahozany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods. 

Sowing machines, and all parts thereof. 

Sult, whether in bulk or In bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 


A comparison of the two bills will show that they haye the 
same purpose in view—that is, to give the farmer relief. 

The bill that I introduced in the Sixtieth Congress was re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means Committee, of which a large 
majority of the members were Republican. I made a speech 
upon the floor of this House, in which I advocated the passage 
of that bill, and I called special attention of the Ways and 
Means Committee to it. I made that speech on February 8, 
1909, when, I understood, the Ways and Means Committee was 
then considering the tariff question and preparing what is now 
known as the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

I not only introduced the bill, which went to the committee, but 
I emphasized it by making a speech on the floor of this House and 
called attention to it. But it received no consideration at their 
hands and was not reported by them. I appealed to deaf ears 
and to hardened hearts in the interest of the masses of the plain 
people of this country, and my appeal received the same answer 
as such appeals always received at the hands of Republicans. 
The answer was: “ We will bless you; we will make you happy; 
we will enrich you by increasing your taxes instead of by 
decreasing your taxes.” [Applause on the Democratic. side.] 
And when the bill prepared by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Sixty-first Congress passed the Republican House it not 
only did not reduce the taxes, it not only failed to put the items 
in my bill on the free list, but it increased the taxes from about 
45 to about 50 per cent. Hence I repeat again that when the 
people asked you for bread you gaye them a stone. You prom- 
ised them reduced taxation; you gave them increased taxation. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The pending bill will pass this House because the righteous 
indignation of the American people, aroused by the continued 
oppression of exorbitant taxes, demands its passage, and be- 
cause the bill is supported by the loyal Democrats on this side, 
who represent the people, the masses of the American people, 
and represent no classes and represent no special interests and 
do not favor giving special privileges to anybody. Believing 
in equal rights to all and special privileges to none, we believe 
the farmers of the country should receive the relief which they 
nre asking and which they have the right to demand. In view 
of that fact, we propose to pass this bill and relieye them of 
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the burdens under which they have labored. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] : 

It is estimated that the bill will reduce the revenues of the 
Government by the sum of $10,028,989. ‘This, however, is a 
mere drop in the bucket in comparison with the other great 


benefits it will confer upon the American people. While it 
will reduce the reyenues about ten million, it will take from 
the trusts and leave in the pockets of the people ten times 
that sum. We propose, by a reduction in the running expenses 
of this Government and by cutting off extravagant expendi- 
tures wherever we have an opportunity to reduce them without 
affecting the efficiency of the public service, to accomplish a 
saving more than suflicient to compensate for the loss of revenue 
which may be brought about by the passage of this bill. Not 
only will that amount be saved, but I dare say much more will 
be saved, especially if we are given a lease of power and suffi- 
cient time in which to accomplish it. As was so well stated by 
my distinguished colleague from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] this 
morning, we at present find ourselves in a situation brought 
about during the last session of the Republican Congress where 
by their legislation extravagant appropriations have already 
been made, and they must be met, and the revenue must be 
obtained necessary to meet them. We will maintain the na- 
tional credit and with patriotism meet that condition and dis- 
charge those legal and binding obligations, but when that is 
done we can and will then giye to the people an economical 
administration of all governmental affairs. 

I appeal to you, my fellow Members in this House, regardless 
of party, to rise, if possible, above party lines, above self- 
interest, above the mere interest of your district, and to vote 
from a patriotic standpoint in the interest of the whole people 
and for this bill. A vote for this bill is a vote against the Agri- 
cultural Implement Trust, against the Bagging and Tie Trust, 
against the Leather Trust, against the Steel Trust, against the 
Beef Trust, against the Flour and Cereal Food Trust, against 
the Lumber Frust, against the Sewing Machine Trust, and 
against the Salt Trust. [Applause on the Democratic side] A 
vote against this bill is a vote in favor of all these trusts. I 
appeal to you to vote for it, not only in the interest of the 
farmers and the toiling masses who make their living by honest, 
hard labor beneath the sun of heaven in the open field, and who 
produce the wealth of this country, and who have during all 
these years brought the balance of trade to our shores, but I 
appeal to you in the interest of the housewife and of the sewing 
woman who needs a sewing machine. The Sewing Machine 
Trust have been selling sewing machines abroad for a great 
deal less than they have been selling them to the working 
woman making an honest living by sewing day by day and 
sometimes far into the night. I appeal to you to let every 
sewing girl have her sewing machine without taxing it to such 
an extent that she is unable to pay for it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

In conclusion, I ask you on which side do you stand? Will 
you stand with the people and for the interest and welfare and 
development and prosperity of the whole country, or will you 
stand upon the other side and yote in fayor of the trusts in this 
country? One way to destroy trusts is to put their products 
on the free list. This bill does that. Your vote upon this 
question will record you upon one side or upon the other. You 
profess to feel great interest in the farmer. Oh, how often did 
I hear that sentiment expressed during the debate upon the 
reciprocity bill. I do not criticize you for that. I feel an 
abiding interest in the farmer myself. He is among my very 
best friends. ‘That is one reason why I haye always stood and 
expect to continue to stand for everything I honestly and con- 
scientiously believe in my heart is for his interest. In my dis- 
trict he is my friend and I am his friend and he knows it. I 
am, again, a member of the great Agricultural Committee by the 
unanimous vote of a Democratic Congress, and I hope by reason 
of that position to render him better service if possible. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Another reason why I believe in giving the farmer what 
he wants is that whatever is for his interest is for the interest 
of the whole people, and when I am serving him I am serving 
eyery class and condition throughout this country, because, 
as was yery beautifully said by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL], he is the foundation 
rock upon which the whole superstructure stands. If the 
foundation should crumble, the whole superstructure must come 
down with it; but when we do those things which will give 
him prosperity, which will benefit him, through him you benefit 
every avocation, every calling, and every trade throughout this 
broad land, from ocean to ocean. Therefore, if you really are 
interested in him, if in your heart you really feel concerned in 
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his welfare and prosperity, I appeal to you to show it and 
prove it by your votes. Do not try to prove it alone by your 
words, by your speeches, because they are easily made, and, 
like promises, sometimes easily broken and forgotten; but a 
vote upon the record stands as a monument through all the 
years to come as to what your sentiments and what your real 
purposes and intentions were. 

I appeal to you to vote in the interest of the farmer, because 
without him the prosperity of this country would be gone. 
You upon the other side of the House have claimed during all 
these years that you were in favor of protecting the infant 
industries of the country. You have taxed the farmers and the 
masses of the American people you say to furnish revenue to 
run the Goyernment? Yes; but you have taxed them in order 
also to furnish protection to these great manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout this country, and they have received the 
benefits of it, and from it they have amassed and accumulated 
yast fortunes, some of them so great that they have found 
difficulty in being able even to give them away as fast as 
they have accumulated in their coffers. If the farmers and 
the mass of the people of this country have so enriched these 
manufacturing interests during all these years, it is an old 
saying that turn about is fair play. I appeal to you to take 
away some of that protection and give the farmers the benefit 
ef the reduction and let the infant industries, which are no 
longer infants but ginnts and able to compete with the nations 
of the world, contribute something to help the farmers and 
the plain people and the masses of the citizenship of this great 
Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Without these great agricultural interests, without these 
farmers, the smoke would disappear from the chimneys of your 
factories, the fires would die out of your furnaces, railroads 
would cease to operate, the wheels of commerce would stand 
still, the merchant would close his store, the lawyer would 
shut up his office, the doctor would close up his office, and your 
cities would become waste places, and barren deserts. 

Therefore, my friends, fellow Members, I appeal to you to 
vote for this bill and to vote as you shall answer to your con- 
stituency, to your people, to your country, and to your God. 
I thank you for your indulgence, your patience, and your close 
and kind attention. [Loud and prolonged applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 4413, to place agricultural implements and other 
articles on the free list, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Hvucues of Georgia, by unanimous consent, was given 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House without leaving 
copies papers in the case of James W. Belvin, Fiftieth Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. Cary, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House without leaving copies papers 
in the case of John Clark, Sixty-first Congress, no adverse re- 
port having been made thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 
minutes) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 


April 29, 1911. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 7988) to promote the efi- 
ciency of the Life-Saving Service; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SLXTDEN (by request): A bill (H. R. 7959) to fix 
the salaries and to provide for the retirement of certain judges 
of the island of Porto Rico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 7900) appropriating 
$10,000 for the construction of a reservoir in Sandoyal County, 
Territory of New Mexico; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7961) to authorize the exploration and 
purchase of mines within the boundaries of private land claims; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7962) to quiet title to cortain lands in 
pona Ana County, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Public 

nds, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7963) pensioning the surviving officers and 
enlisted men of the New Mexico and Arizona Volunteers em- 
ployed in the defense of the frontier of the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona against Mexican marauders and Indian 
depredations from 1855 to 1890, inclusive, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7964) to add to the Lincoln National 
Forest Reserve and to the Alamo National Forest Reserve, in 
New Mexico, certain portions of the Mescalero Indian Reserva- 
tion in New Mexico and to provide for the sale of certain lands 
now embraced in said reservations for the creation of a fund 
for the benefit of said Mescalero Indians; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7965) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the adjudication and payment of claims arising 
from Indian depredations,’ approved March 3, 1891; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7966) amending act of June 27, 1898, per- 
mitting payment of pensions to officers and men of Indian wars 
and their widows, between 1849 and 1854; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7967) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to prohibit the passage of local or special laws in the Territories 
to limit Territorial indebtedness, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7968) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell and convey the unappropriated nonmineral 
desert lands of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7969) donating the southwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter of section 36, township 1 south, range 
34 cast, New Mexico principal base and meridian, in New Mexico, 
to Bedford Forrest Camp, No. 1606, United Confederate Vet- 
erans; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7970) to establish a fish-cultural station at 
Trout Springs, Gallinas Canyon, San Miguel County, N. Mex.; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7971) to validate an act of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of New Mexico, with reference to the 
issues of certain bonds; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7972) to establish n soldiers home at Santa 
Fe, Santa Fe County, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Military, 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7973) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to allot agricultural lands in the Mescalero Apache In- 
dian Reservation to the Indians resident therein, and setting 
aside the remainder of said reservation as a national park, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7974) to authorize the issue of bridge bonds 
by the county of Valencia, in the Territory of New Mexico; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7975) appropriating $10,000 for the con- 
struction of a reservoir in the Manzano Mountains, Torrance 
County, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. : 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGH: A bill (H. R. 7976) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Webster Springs, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7077) to amend section 118 of the act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, 
approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 7978) to place on the free list 
salt; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7979) to place on the free list sewing ma- 
chines and all parts thereof; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7980) to place on the free list all timber 
and lumber; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. T981) to place on the free list boots, shoes, 
harness, saddles, and saddlery; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 7982) to amend section 5 
of an act approved August 30, 1890, entitled “An act providing 
for an inspection of ments for exportation, prohibiting the im- 
portation of adulterated articles of food or drink, and authoriz- 
ing the President to make proclamation in certain cases, and 
for other purposes“; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 7983) to establish a fishy 
cultural station in the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 7984) authorizing the Public 
Printer to pay pro rata leave to temporary employees of the 
Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 7985) providing for the admis- 
sion, care, and maintenance of disabled or indigent employees 
of the United States of America on the Panama Canal in the 
several soldiers’ homes of these United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 7986) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the western part of the State of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LAFVYERTY: A bill (H. R. 7987) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for an enlarged homestead,” ap- 
proved February 19, 1909, in so far as it applies to the State 
of Oregon; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7988) providing for the erection of a public 
building at Portiand, Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7989) to 
improve Lake Traverse in the States of South Dakota and Min- 
nesota; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: A bill (H. R. 7990) granting relief 
to certain members of the Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Sion War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on War 

laims. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7991) providing for 
the retirement of certain officers of the Philippine Scouts; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HEALD: A bill (H. R. 7992) to provide for the ac- 
quisition and improvement of the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal; to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7993) to extend the benefits of the act of 
June 27, 1890, as amended by the act of May 9, 1900, granting 
pensions to soldiers and sailors who served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States, their widows, minor children, 
ond dependent parents, and the act of February 6, 1907, grant- 
ing pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who 
served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, and the 
general pension law granting pensions to those who contracted 
disabilities in the service and in the line of duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7994) making an appropriation for the 
construction of an inland waterway from Rehoboth Bay to 
Delaware Bay, in the State of Delaware; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Resolution CH. Nes. 186) authorizing the 
Committee on Expenditures in the State Department to have 
printing and binding done; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. LEVER: Resolution (H. Res. 137) to authorize the 
Committee on Education to have printing and binding done; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 138) to provide for 
necessary printing and binding by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of the Interior during the Sixty-second 
Congress; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. STANLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 139) to investigate 
violations of antitrust act of 1890; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. ANDREWS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 80) approy- 
ing certain laws of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
of New Mexico; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res, 81) disapproving certain 
laws of the Territorial Legislative Assembly of New Mexico; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
82) to provide for printing of 1,000,000 copies of what is known 
as Uncle Sam’s Cook Book; to the Committee on Printing. 


s PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 7995) granting an increase of 
pension to Michael Grigeois; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 7996) granting a pension 
to Miguel Romero; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7997) granting a pension to John II. 
Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7998) granting an increase of pension to 
Pascualita J. G. de Anaya; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7999) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius J. Demorest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8000) for the relief of Capt. H. C. Smith; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8001) for the relief of Juan Esteyan Vigil; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 8002) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of J. H. Latta, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

By Mr. SMITH of California: A bill (H. R. 8003) for the 
relief of David C. McGee; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 8004) to authorize the 
payment of $5,000 to the widow of the late Tranqullino Luna, in 
full for his contest expenses in the contested-election case of 
Manzanares against Luna; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8005) for the relief of the heir and legal 
representative of R. W. Daniels, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8006) for the relief of Nathan Bibo, sr.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8007) for the relief of Eduardo Martinez; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8008) for the relief of Jose Antionio Bar- 
reras; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8009) for the relief of W. J. Goodwin; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8010) for the relief of Louis Kahn; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8011) for the relief of Rebecca J. Miller; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8012) for the relief of Ventura Maestas; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8013) for the relief of Pedro Salazar y 
Garcia; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8014) for the relief of E. H. Biernbaum; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8015) for the relief of F. Nerio Gomez; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8016) for the relief of John S. Bowie; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8017) for the relief of W. A. Walker; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8018) giving the Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to adjudicate two claims for Indian depredations of the 
estate of Blas Lucero, late of Albuquerque, N. Mex.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 8019) granting to the Women's Missionary 
Union of El Paso, Tex., certain unappropriated land for a 
public sanatorium; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 8020) granting an increase 
of pension to Warren J. Hazell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8021) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Murphy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8022) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore F. Garvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8023) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessce; A bil (H. R. 8024) for the 
relief of the estate of Joseph G. Murphy; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 8025) granting a pension to 
Susan E. Whitmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 8026) granting-a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Teets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8027) for the relief of Emanuel Newland; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 8028) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Nobles; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 8029) granting an increase 
of pension to William Burnett; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8030) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jacob Israel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 8031) granting an increase 
of pension to Moses Casner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 8032) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bridget McAloon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 8033) referring to the Court 
of Claims for adjudication and determination the claims of the 
widow and family of Marcus P. Norton and the heirs at law, 
assigns, legatees, or legal representatives of others; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
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By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 8034) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Henry W. Ross; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8035) for the relief of John Streckfus; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 8086) granting an honorable 
W to William Ham; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 8037) granting an increase 
of pension to Edwin Hobbs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8038) granting an increase of pension to 
Herbert A. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 8039) granting an increase of 
pension to Horatio B. Baker; to the Committce on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 8040) granting an increase 
75 pension to Richard Holt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
slons. 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 8041) for the relief of Andrew 
H. Russell and William R. Livermore; to the Committee on 
Patents, 

By Mr. HEALD: A bill (H. R. 8042) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Rust; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8043) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas R. Henthorn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 8044) granting an increase of 
Nu to Edward Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8045) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip D. Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8046) granting an Increase of pension to 
John A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8047) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 8048) for the relief of 
Andrew J. McWhirter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (II. R. 8049) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Crall; to the Committee on Inyalid Penstons. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 8050) granting an increase of 
pension to Eugene A. S. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 5 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 8051) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas L. Curas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McCRBEARY: A bill (H. R. 8052) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Helen K. Krischenmann; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr.. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 8053) granting a 
pension to Francis G. French, alias Frank Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8054) granting a pension to Carlos Dins- 
more; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8055) granting an increase of pension to 
William Walsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8056) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Maria A. Van Kleck; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8057) granting a pension to Monta E. 
Milligan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 8058) granting an increase of 
pension to Luther L. Humphrey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8059) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Teed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8000) authorizing appointment of Hugh T. 
Reed upon retired list of the Army with rank of captain with 
20 years’ service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota; A bill (H. R. 8061) for 
a ronet of John D. Johnson; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 8062) granting an increase 
of pension to Willlam M. Miner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8068) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington T. Alsup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8064) granting a pension to Eliza B. 
Herbst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 8065) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles Larkin; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8066) for the relief of 
Walter F. Lockhart; to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. WEDEMBEYER: A bill (H. R. 8067) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Augustus W. Fellows; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8068) for the relief of Deloss M. Baker, 
Frank W. Clay, and Herman V. C. Hart, committee, and to re- 
imburse those who subscribed and paid for site for post-office 
building at Adrian, Mich; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 8069) granting an increase of 
7 to Catharine Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8070) granting an increase of pension to 
Seth Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8071) for the relief 
of Mrs, L, A. Royster; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petitions of Thomas Fox Paper Co. and 
Richardson Paper Co., of Lockland, Ohio, against Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petitions of Parr Bros, John ©, 
Thomas, Frank & Co., G. M. Fribley, A. J. Harris, John A. 
Hurst, C. W. Scott, C. E. Lashmers, William Lewis, Baad & 
Kline, and V. Aeme Bros. Co., all merchants of New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessce: Papers to accompany bill for 
the relief of the estate of Joseph G. Murphy, of Jackson County, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 2 

By Mr. CAMERON: Petition of citizens of Phoenix, Ariz., 
requesting the sum of $25,000 be appropriated for the purpose of 
devising means for checking the spread of the alfalfa leaf 
weevil; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of Local No. 270, International 
Molders’ Union of North America, of Pittsburg, Pa., protesting 
against tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of La Salle, III., favor- 
ing a national department of health; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Petition of South Amherst Adult Bible 
Class, of Amherst, Mass., requesting the passage of a bill for- 
bidding the transmission of race gambling; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Mapleton, N. Dak., favoring the 
passage of the Hanna bill, paying additional compensation to 
rural free-delivery carriers; J. Pedersen, of Medora, N. Dak., 
against parcels post; and S. T. Henderson and W. V. Hender- 
son, of Crystal, N. Dak., protesting against raising the rates of 
postage on magazines; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. HEALD: Petitions of Washington Camp, No. 18, of 
Violi, Del.; Camp No. 3, of Kenton, Del.; and Camp No. 17, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, favoring legislation restricting 
immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Affidavits to accompany H. R. 5239, to 
remove the charge of desertion from the record of John I. 
Hubbard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL; Protest of citizens of Sigourney, Iowa, 
against the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LAMB: Resolutions of Trade and Labor Assembly of 
Savannah, Ga., favoring amendment to the oleomargarine law 
reducing tax on same, and by Trade and Labor Council of 
Lowell, Mass., favoring amendment to the oleomargarine law, 
reducing the tax on same; to the Committce on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of John Rice and 50 
others, favoring the establishment of a national health de- 
partment; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of Washington 
Camp, No. 427, Patriotic Order Sons of America, urging enact- 
ment of an illiteracy test; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Resolutions of Washington Camp, No, 
102, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Steelton, Pa., urging 
the illiteracy test with relation to the admission of aliens; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Division No. 57, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Providence, R. I., to admit to 
the mails as second-class matter periodical publications issued 
by or under the auspices of benevolent and fraternal societies 
and orders and institutions of learning or by trades unions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committce on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Helena, Mont., in favor of parcels-post law; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Petition of citizens of 
Massachusetts, against any legislation for a national depart- 
ment of health; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Inte- 
rior Department, 

By Mr. STONE: Papers to accompany a bill to increase the 
pension of Thomas A. Dobbins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, ^ 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of Avoca Manufacturing Co., 
of Avoca, N. X., protesting against jute bagging for baling cot- 
ton being put on the free list; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sarunpay, April 29, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Eternal and evyer-living God, our Father, incline Thine ear 
and hear our petition. Thou art infinite; we are finite; Thou 
art all inelusive, while we are but integral parts of a stu- 
pendous whole. Hold us close to Thee, that we may feel the 
warm, life-giving currents of Thy loving heart, and believe 
that whatsoever Thou dost order for us is better than anything 
we could desire for ourselves; that we may harmonize our 
thoughts with Thy thoughts, our ways with Thy ways, and 
submit our will to Thine. In the spirit of the Lord, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

THE TARIFF, 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, E move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
4413, a bill to place agricultural implements and other articles 
on the free list. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the free-list bill, with Mr. ALEXANDER in the chair. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recond the speech delivered by President Taft in 
New York on the evening of April 27, 1911, on Canadian reci- 
procity. I ask that this be done in view of the speech made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE] on yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recond the speech delivered by 
President Taft in New York the night before last. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, DALZELU. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no power 
to consent to the publication of the speech. 

Mr. AUSTIN. ‘Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to print that speech as a part of my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The President’s speech is as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, and Gentlemen of the Associated Press and 

American Newspaper Publishers’ Association: 

I thank the toastmaster for his gracious and kindly intro- 
duction. He seems to expect a few candid remarks by me upon 
the press of the country, and has offered me this occasion as an 
opportunity for getting even, as it were, with some of its mem- 
bers. But I shall disappoint him. I have no grievance, This 
is the only world we have, the press is its chief instrument in 
the formation of public opinion, and I could not hope to change 
the tone of the press by what I might say here by way of sug- 
gesting improvement, and, so far as I am personally concerned, 
I might make it a good deal worse. I am in a position where 
every act of mine is fairly subject to review, and whether the 
comment be friendly and judicial or hostile and unfair, it goes 


with other burdens of the office, is the price of serving the pub- 
lic, and is to be taken, as every thorough and sportsmanlike 
golfer will understand, as a “rub of the green.” 

Your toastmaster has been good enough to mention, as a sub- 
ject upon which our minds will meet, a general arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain. I believe that the proposal for 
this is moving along with as much rapidity as is consistent with 
care in drafting the agreement and securing for it as broad a 
Scope as possible. 

It may not be inappropriate for me to refer to a kindred sub- 
ject that will indirectly stimulate international peace, and will 
be a substantial step in that direction, to wit, the reciprocity 
with Canada. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of speaking to a body 
which fully represents the most important agencies for the 
formation of public opinion in this country upon a question 
which has now reached a critical point in its settlement. The 
agreement is a commercial one, and affects the duties on im- 
ports from each country into the other, and, therefore, it is 
difficult to say that a detailed discussion of tariff schedules is 
not relevant and important in considering its wisdom. But the 
general, commercial, economic, and social arguments in its 
favor are so conyincing that I may be pardoned if I do not 
dwell on specific rates. 

The treaty provides for free trade in all agricultural products, 
and in rough lumber down to the point of planing. It reduces 
the duties on secondary food products by a very substantial 
percentage, and it makes such reductions on a number of manu- 
factured articles that those engaged in making them have 
assured us that the reductions will substantially increase the 
already large Canadian demand for them. 

We tendered to the Canadian commissioners absolutely free 
trade in all products of cither country, manufactured or natu- 
ral, but the Canadian commissioners did not feel justified in 
going so far. It is only reasonable to infer, therefore, that 
with respect to those articles upon which they refused free 
trade to us they felt that the profitable price at which they 
could be sold by our manufacturers in Canada was less than 
the price at which their manufacturers could afford to sell the 
same either to their own people or to us. Hence it follows that 
their refusal to agree to free trade in these articles, as we 
proposed, is the strongest kind of evidence that if we should 
take off the existing duty from such articles coming into the 
United States it would not affect in the slightest degree the 
price at which those articles could be furnished to the public 
here. In other words, the proposition to put on the free list 
for entrance into the United States all articles that Canada has 
declined to make free in both countries would not lower the 
price to the consumer here. Thus the reason why meats were 
not put on the free list in this Canadian agreement was because 
Canada felt that the competition of our packers would inju- 
riously affect the products of their packing houses. If that be 
true, how would it help our consumer or lower the price of 
meat in our markets if we let their meat in free while they re- 
tained a duty on our meat? 

The same thing is true of flour. They would not consent to 
free trade in flour, because they knew that our flour mills could 
undersell their millers. If that were so, then how much com- 
petition and lowering of the price of flour could we expect from 
putting Canadian flour on the free list? 

And yet gentlemen insist that the farmer has been unjustly 
treated because we have not put Canadian flour and meat on 
the free list. And it is proposed to satisfy the supposed griev- 
ance of the farmers by now doing so, without any compensating 
concession from Canada. ‘This proposal would be legislation 
passed for political-platform uses, without accomplishing any 
real good. 

In another aspect, however, the effect of the proposal might 
be serious. Of course a mere reduction of our tariff, or the 
putting of any article on our free list, without insisting on a 
corresponding change in the Canadian tariff, will not interfere 
with the contract as made with Canada. Canada can not object 
to our giving her greater tariff concessions than we have agreed 
to give her under the contract. But if we do make such con- 
cessions, without any consideration on the part of Canada, 
without any quid pro quo, so to speak, after the contract has 
been tentatively agreed upon by those authorized to make con- 
tracts for ratification in both Governments, then we are in 
danger of creating an obligation against us in favor of all other 
foreign countries with whom we haye existing treaties con- 
taining what is called the “favyored-nation” clause. By this 
clause we agree to give the same commercial privileges to the 
country with whom we have made the treaty as we give to any 
other nation. This clause has been construed by our statesmen 
not to involve us in an obligation to extend a privilege to all 
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nations which we confer upon one nation in consideration of an 


equally valuable privilege received from that one nation. In 
other words, it has been held not to include special bargains 
or contracts where there is a consideration moving to each side 
for the obligation of the other. 

But the serious question that would arise is whether if, now 
that the contract has been tentatively agreed upon and is about 
to be confirmed by Canada, we should grant to Canada more 
than the contract requires, we could claim that this extra con- 
cession was not a pure gratuity and one which was necessarily 
extended to all other nations under the fayored-nation clause. 
There are two objections, therefore, to inserting in the bill con- 
firming this Canadian contract additions to our free list from 
Canada. The first is that they are a concession that is of no 
value to those whom it is proposed to propitiate by adopting it, 
and the second is that it may involve us indirectly in a doubt- 
ful obligation in respect to trade with other countries. If we 
desire to put meat and flour and other commodities on the free 
list for the entire world, that is one thing; we can do it with 
our eyes open and with a knowledge of what it entails after 
an investigation, but to put such a provision in a Canadian 
treaty and then have it operate as a free list for the entire 
world is legislation necessarily ill considered. 

More than this, those proposed gratuitous concessions are in 
the nature of an admission that in some way or other we have 
done an injury to a particular class by this Canadian reciproc- 
ity agreement. I deny it. It is said that it injures the farm- 
ers. I deny it. It is strictly in accordance with the protective 
principle that we should only have a protective tariff between 
us and countries in which the conditions are so dissimilar as to 
make a difference in the cost of production. Now, it is known 
of all men that the general conditions that prevail in Canada 
are the same as those which obtain in the United States in the 
matter of agricultural products. Indeed, if there is any ad- 
vantage, the advantage is largely on the side of the United 
States, because we haye much greater variety of product, in 
view of the varieties of our climate, than they can have in 
Canada. . 

We raise cotton as no other country does. 
raise none in Canada. 

We raise corn, and hogs and cattle fed on corn, and with 
the exception of a very small part of the acreage of Canada, 
in Ontario, it is not possible to raise corn at all in the Do- 
minion. 

With respect to wheat and barley and oats, conditions differ 
in different parts of Canada and in different parts of the 
United States. Classing them together, and on the whole, the 
conditions are substantially the same. In prices of farm land 
the differences are no greater between Canada and the United 
States than between the different States in the United States. 
In the matter of farm wages, they differ in different parts of 
Canada as they do in the United States; but, on the whole, they 
are about the same—aigher in Canada at some places than in 
the United States and less at others. But there is no pauper 
class of labor in either country, and the only difference between 
the two countries is that Canada is farther north than the 
United States, a difference which, as already said, gives the 
advantage agriculturally to our side of the border. 

It is said that this is an agreement that affects agricultural 
products more than manufactures. That is true; but if we are 
to have an interchange of products between the two countries 
of any substantial amount the chief part of it must necessarily 
be in agricultural products. As it is we export to Canada more 
agricultural products than we receive from her, and so it will 
be afterwards. The effect is not going to lower, in my judg- 
ment, the specific prices of agricultural products in our coun- 
try. It is going to steady them; it is going to reduce the 
rapid fluctuations, and it is going to produce an interchange 
of products at a profit which will be beneficial to both coun- 
tries. 

If objection can be made to the treaty on the ground that a 
particular class derive less benefit from it than other classes, 
then it is the manufacturer of the country who ought to ob- 
ject, because the treaty, in its nature, will not enlarge his 
market as much as it will that of the farmer. 

I am quite aware that, from one motive or another, a great 
deal of effort and money have been spent in sending circulars 
to farmers to convince them that this Canadian treaty, if 
adopted, wHl do them injury. I do not know that it is possible 
to allay such fears by argument, pending the consideration of 
the treaty by the Senate. It usually takes a considerable time 
by argument to clarify erroneous economic views of this kind 
haying no foundation in fact, but only in fear, stimulated by 
misrepresentation and exaggeration. But there is one way— 
and that a conclusive way—of demonstrating the fallacy and 
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unfounded character of their fears to the farmers, or any other 
class that believes itself to be unjustly affected by this treaty, 
and that is to try it on. There is no obligation on either na- 
tion to continue the reciprocity arrangement any longer than it 
desires, and if it be found by actual practice that there is an 
injury, and a permanent injury, to the farmers of this country, 
everybody knows that they can sufficiently control legislation 
to bring about a change and a return to the old conditions. 
Those of us who are responsible for the Canadian treaty are 
willing and anxious to subject it to that kind of a test, and we 
have no doubt that when it is put in operation the ghosts which 
have been exhibited to frighten the agricultural classes will be 
laid forever. 

Another anda very conclusive reason for closing the contract 
is the opportunity which it gives us to increase the supply of 
our natural resources which, with the wastefulness of chil- 
dren, we have wantonly exhausted. ‘The timber resources of 
Canada, which will open themselves to us inevitably under the 
operation of this agreement, are now apparently inexhaustible. 
I say “apparently inexhaustible,” for if the same procedure 
were to be adopted in respect to them that we have followed 
in respect to our own forests I presume that they, too, might 
be exhausted. But fortunately for Canada and for us we and 
they have learned much more than we realized two decades ago 
with respect to the necessity for proper methods of forestry 
and of lumber cutting. Hence, we may be safe in saying that 
under proper modern methods the timber resources open to us 
in Canada may be made inexhaustible and we may derive ample 
supplies of timber from Canadian sources, to the profit of 
Canada and for our own benefit. 

There are other natural resources, which I need not stop to 
enumerate, that will become available to us as if our own if 
we adopt and maintain commercial union with Canada; and 
this is one of the chief reasons that ought to commend the 
Canadian agreement to the farseeing statesmanship of leaders 
of American public opinion, 

But there are other, even broader, grounds than this that 
should lead to the adoption of the agreement. Canada’s super- 
ficial area is greater than that of the United States between 
the oceans. Of course it has a good deal of waste land in the 
far north, but it has enormous tracts of unoccupied land, or land 
settled so sparsely as to be substantially unoccupied, which in 
the next two or three decades will rapidly acquire a substantial 
and valuable population. The Government is one entirely 
controlled by the people, and the bond uniting the Dominion 
with the mother country is light and almost imperceptible. 
There are no restrictions upon the trade or economic develop- 
ment of Canada which will interfere in the slightest with her 
carving out her independent future. The attitude of the 
people is that of affection toward the mother country, and of a 
sentimental loyalty toward her royal head. But for practical 
purposes the control exercised from England by Executive or 
Parliament is imponderable. 

Canada has now between seven and eight millions of people. 
They are a hardy, temperate, persistent race, brave, intelligent, 
and enterprising, sharing or inheriting the good qualities of 
all their ancestors, and with a national pride in their Dominion 
that grows with the wonderful success and prosperity that have 
attended them in the last three decades. They are good neigh- 
bors; we could not have better neighbors. It is more than a 
hundred years since a hostile shot was fired across the border, 
and they are like us because our conditions are similar and 
because our traditions are similar. 

They are more restrictive in their immigration laws than we, 
and perhaps they grow less rapidly; but they have before them 
a wonderful expansion in population, in agriculture, and in 
business, and they offer to any nation with whom they have 
sympathetic relations, and with whom it is profitable for them 
to deal, a constantly increasing market and an ever-expanding 
trade. 

The question which we now have to answer is whether we 
propose to maintain an artificial wall across the country of 
3,700 miles in length and of indefinite height to prevent the 
natural trade that would flow between two great nations of 
people of the same language, of similar character, tradition, 
business habits, and moral aspirations, when the remoyal of 
that wall would furnish to each country the economic advan- 
tage of its vorresponding enlargement of prosperous popula- 
tion and territory without the added responsibility of govern- 
ment and political control. 

The theory that trade is not profitable to one party unless 
it is done at a loss to the other party is at the bottom of a 
great deal of the economic fallacies of the past and the present, 
Trade is mutually beneficial. It is profitable to both parties, 
for if it is not it can not and ought not continue, As between 
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Canada and the United States, the trade and the mutual benefit 
from the trade will increase. 

It is amusing—and I am not sure that it has not some ele- 
ments of consolation in it—to find that all the buncombe and 
nll of the exaggeration and misrepresentation in politics and 
all of the political ghosts are not confined to our own country., 
and that there has entered into the discussion in Canada, as a 
reason for defeating the adoption of this contract by the Cana- 
dinn Parliament, a fear that we desire to annex the Dominion; 
and the dreams of Americans with irresponsible imaginations, 
who like to talk of the starry flag’s floating from Panama to 
the pole, are exhibited by the opponents of the Canadian treaty 
in Canada as the declaration of a real policy by this country 
and as an announcement of our purpose to push political con- 
trol over our neighbor of the north. 

I am not an anti-imperialist, but I have had considerable ex- 
perience in the countries oyer which we have assumed tem- 
porary control. I do not know when that control will end, but 
I do know that in respect to those countries we have taken over 
heavy duties and obligations, the weight of which ought to 
destroy any temptation to further acquisition of territory. 

It would be invidious to institute a comparison between the 
Government of Canada and this country, but there is one part 
of our jurisdiction and that of Canada that come together 
sulfliciently close to enable the Canadians and ourselves to renlize 
that the sample of government that we exhibit is not alluring. 
I refer to the control of Alaska as compared with the control 
by Canada of her northwest territory. The talk of annexation 
is bosh. Everyone who knows anything about it realizes that 
itis bosh. Canada is a great, strong youth, anxious to test his 
muscles, rejoicing in the race he is ready to run. The United 
States has all it can attend to with the territory it is now 
governing, and to make the possibility of the annexation of 
Canada to the United States a basis for objection to any steps 
toward their greater economie and commercial union should 
be treated as one of the jokes of the platform and should not 
enter into the consideration of serious men engaged in solving 
a serious problem. 

Why should not we have a closer union with Canada? Think 
of the absurdity of separating Manitoba and Minneapolis by 
as great a distance as Manitoba and Liverpool when certainly 
Providence intended that their separation, socially and commer- 
cially, should only be that of their geographical distance. 
Canadians have furnished us a large number of our best citi- 
zens. We are giving them a large number of the pick of our 
young farmers. Let us open the gateways between us. Let us 
give to both countries the profit of the trade that God intended 
between us. Let the political governments remain as they are. 
Let us abolish arbitrary and artificial obstructions to our asso- 
ciation with our friends upon the north and deriye the mutual 
profit that it will certainly bring. 

The Canadian contract has passed the House substantially 
as adopted and in such form that if adopted in the same way 
by the Senate it will go into effect as soon as the bill now pend- 
ing in the Canadian Parliament shall be passed by that Parlia- 
ment. 

I desire to express my high appreciation of the manner in 
which the present House of Representatives have treated the 
reciprocity agreement. It has not “played politics.” It has 
taken the statesmanlike course in respect to it. 

I am very hopeful that the Senate will treat the agreement 
in the same way and that no amendments will there be added 
to the bill. For the reasons given, I think they are dangerous. 
It is not for me to question the good faith of those who pro- 
pose to introduce and adopt them, but it is appropriate to say 
that the use of amendments is a very common method of de- 
feating legislation when the responsibility for its defeat is one 
that the movers of such amendments do not desire openly to 
assume. : 

It may be that the Canadian contract does not go far enough. 
In making it we were limited by the reluctance of Canada to 
go as far as we would wish to have her go, but the fact that it 
does not go far enough is the poorest reason for not going as 
far as we can. We were making a contract, we were balancing 
considerations; we were not making a general tariff law or a 
general tariff revision. It was no part of our duty to reduce 
the tariff generally in this contract with other countries. If 
that is to be done, and if there is a sincere desire to have it 
done, then it ought to be done by separate legislation, and the 
passage of the present agreement, which I regard as epoch 
making in the commercial relations between the two countries, 
should not be endangered by making its passage conditioned on 
the passage of tariff reyision or other legislation haying no real 
releyancy to the contract, 


I appeal to this company, representing as it does the press 
of the United States, to see to it that it is made clear to the pub- 
lic that this contract ought to stand or fall by its own terms, and 
that its passage or defeat ought not to-be affected in any regard 
by other amendments to the tariff law. Such a method is a 
recurrence to the old way of making a tariff bill, which has been 
properly criticized and condemned, by which its passage is se- 
cured not on the merits of particular schedules, but by the sup- 
port that may be secured in the House or Senate through giv- 
ing a tariff on particular products of particular localities. 

I think there is a general sentiment now in favor of revising 
the tariff, schedule by schedule, and of making this revision 
dependent on exact information as to each schedule, gathered 
by impartial investigators. To amend this Canadian contract 
and to make its passage dependent on other tariff legislation is 
to continue the old method of tariff revision characterized, not 
without reason, as a local issue. 

I have said that this was a critical time in the solution of the 
question of reciprocity. It is critical, because, unless it is now 
decided favorably to reciprocity, it is exceedingly probable that 
no such opportunity will ever again come to the United States. 
The forces which are at work in England and in Canada to 
separate her by a Chinese wall from the United States and to 
make her part of an imperial commercial band, reaching from 
England around the world to England again, by a system of 
preferential tariffs, will derive an impetus from the rejection 
of this treaty, and if we would have reciprocity with all the 
advantages that I have described, and that I earnestly and sin- 
cerely believe will follow its adoption, we must take it now or 
give it up forever. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CruxrracKker]. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, the policy of tariff for 
revenue only, as it is interpreted and proposed to be applied by 
the Democratic Party, is the most unphilosophical, the most 
illogical, the most inconsistent tariff policy that was ever pro- 
posed to an intelligent people. That is a broad statement, but 
history will attest its truth. There are two primary tariff poli- 
cies—one is the policy of discriminating in the imposition of 
customs duties for the purpose of developing domestic industries 
and the other is the policy of free trade, There is no middle 
ground that is tenable from the standpoint of logie or experience 
or from any other standpoint. The policy of protection is right 
or it is wrong. If it is wrong, it is just as wrong if it be estab- 
lished under a tariff for reyenue only as it is if it be properly 
labeled and go to the country without disguise. There is only one 
great free-trade country in the civilized world, and that is Great 
Britain. That country has a tariff-for-reyenue-only policy in the 
real sense of the term. It levies its customs duties exclusively 
upon noncompetitive products. Our political adversaries insist 
that duties upon competitive products increase the price of the 
imported article to the amount of the duty exacted and likewise 
enables the producer of the domestic article to charge a price 
equal at least to the price of the imported product, including 
the duty. Therefore, if that contention is sound, any duty that 
is imposed under any pretext whatever upon competitive arti- 
cles enables the producers of those articles in our own country 
to impose an artificially high price upon the consumer. 

It does not make a bit of difference what you term the duty 
or the policy under which it is imposed; it is immaterial whether 
you call it protection or tariff for revenue only, it is identically 
the same thing in essence and it produces the same result. No 
country in the world has ever adopted a tariff-for-reyenuc-only 
policy as it is defined by the Democratic Party. Democrats are 
protectionists or they are free traders, and judging by the char- 
acter of the bill that is before the House for consideration at 
this time, they should be classed as absolute free traders. If 
they follow their own logic, they can be nothing else than free 
traders, If reyenue is the sole consideration in customs laws, 
our importations of noncompetitive articles are abundantly suffi- 
client to yield all the revenues that we are accustomed to receive 
from our foreign trade. The only explanation for the incon- 
sistent attitude of that party upon the tariff question is that 
they have opposed the policy of protection so long and so per- 
sistently and have denounced it so yehemently that they lack 
the courage to be candid now and admit that they have been 
wrong all of these years and that the Republican Party has 
been right, so they are driven to the necessity of avowing a 
hybrid policy—hailf protection and half free trade—under the 
cloak of tariff for revenue only. 

They seek to give protection to favored industries under the 
policy of tariff for reyenue only and at the same time they 
denounce protection as robbery. Take sugar, for instance. We 
import about one-half the sugar we consume, and the price of 
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sugar in this country is the price of imported sugar at our 
ports plus the duty. There can not be one price for the home 
product and another price for the imported product. Sugars, 
foreign and home made, sell in our markets side by side at 
identically the same price. We receive a reyenue out of sugar 
importations amounting to about $55,000,000 a year, and if the 
Democrats are right, it costs the sugar consumers of the United 
States over $120,000,000 a year to put $55,000,000 of revenue in 
the Publie Treasury. 

The consumer pays over $2 of bounty or duty upon sugar for 
every dollar that goes into the Treasury of the Government. 
If you Democrats are right, why do you not take the duty off 
of sugar altogether, put it on coffee or some other noncom- 
petitive commodity? A tax of 5 cents a pound on coffee would 
produce substantially the same amount of revenue as the pres- 
ent duty on sugar yields, and there are no home producers of 
coffee to reap the unearned and undeserved benefit of the tariff, 
so that every dollar of additional cost that the consumer would 
pay on account of the tariff on coffee would go into the Treas- 
ury. You understand the philosophy of that proposition. You 
want a tariff for revenue only, you insist, so the home producer 
will not be able to rob the consumer. Then, why do you not 
put sugar on the free list and put your duty on coffee? You 
dare not do it. You run from your own logic. I believe in the 
policy of protection. I believe in discriminating in the impo- 
sition of customs duties upon competitive products with the 
view of promoting industrial growth in our own country. I 
believe in discriminating for the purpose of giving employment 
to more wage earners at good wages; for the purpose of main- 
taining a high standard of wages and a high standard of living 
among the American toilers. In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, if 
the policy of protection should be abolished the inevitable result 
would be that wages in the United States would gravitate to the 
level of wages in European and other cheap-labor countries. 
Nothing could prevent it. Wages and values, like water, seek a 
universal level. The tariff wisely levied under the policy of 
protection operates like a dam in a river. It maintains a 
higher level above the dam than the level below it. Destroy 
the dam and the water above and below seeks a common level, 
but the water below the dam never goes up to the level of the 
water above, but the water above, by the immutable law of 
gravitation, finds the level of the water below. It has been the 
experience of practically every great producing country in the 
civilized world that the best results come from a wise and 
rational policy of protection. 

Up to about three-quarters of a century ago Great Britain 
operated under that policy, and when she attained the position 
of industrial and commercial supremacy among the nations of 
the earth she abolished her protective system and established a 
policy of free trade, or tariff for revenue only, with customs 
duties upon noncompetitive commodities exclusively. And what 
has been the result? For 25 years Great Britain’s commercial 
supremacy has been waning. She is no longer commercial pre- 
mier among the nations. It is said that under the doctrine of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill, the great free-trade 
philosophers, there is a more equitable distribution between 
labor and capital of their joint products, that the laborer re- 
ceives a more munificent return for his toll. Has that been the 
experience in England? Does the wage earner in England un- 
der the policy of free trade enjoy a higher degree of prosperity 
than the wage earner in America or the wage earner in France 
or in Germany under the policy of protection? I may not be 
well advised in relation to it, but I understand that Great 
Britain is the only one of the great industrial countries that 
has found it necessary to adopt and maintain the policy of old- 
age industrial pension. When her toilers have worked and 
struggled in factory and mine for a bare subsistence until they 
can work no longer, they are paid an annuity out of the public 
treasury. They are unable to provide for the exigencies of age 
and disability out of their earnings. They can not hope for 
assistance from the sons and daughters they have reared, for 
the sons and daughters are no more than able to proyide for 
themselves and those directly dependent upon them. In the 
light of England’s experience can it be maintained that protec- 
tion takes from the toiler that just share of the joint creation 
of labor and capital that would be his under the policy of free 
trade? Under free trade there is so little to divide between 
labor and between labor and capital after paying the necessary 
expenses of production that they both share meagerly. 

Mr, AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman if it is not true that 
they use the publie funds with which to feed the school children 
in England and Wales? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. It is suggested they use the public 
funds to feed and support their school children in free-trade 


England. That, Mr. Chairman, is an object lesson of the disas- 
trous results of free trade. If there is a just and equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth under the English free-trade policy between 
labor and capital dividends on stocks must also be paid out of 
the public treasury. 

The bill now under consideration is advertised throughout the 
country as the “ farmers’ free-list bill.“ Our political adversa- 
ries, wise and patriotic as they are, and good citizens, of course, 
na ve been for generations denouncing the Republican Party for 
class legislation. Judging from their preachments, they have 
been standing in solid phalanx against legislation for “ special 
interests“; and now, preparing for the campaign of 1912, doubt- 
less they have taken the American farmer to their sympathetic 
bosom and propose to give him the benefit of a special free- 
trade list. Is that class legislation? 

Is this a tariff-for-reyenue-only bill? Where does the revenue 
feature appear? It proposes to surrender $10,000,000 a year of 
revenue, and I am unable to discoyer where there is any com- 
pensating adyantage in return. Are the farmers of the United 
States asking for special legislation? Are they asking to be 
made the beneficiaries of tariff discrimination? I understand 
not. They can not afford to be, because the farmer is one of 
the few producers in this country who is unable to monopolize 
his products, and he should stand like adamant at all times and 
under all conditions against legislation for special interests, 
against class legislation of any kind or character. If it is wise 
and proper to legislate specially for the benefit of the farmer, 
why is it not also wise and proper to legislate specially for other 
industries? The farmer is too wise to be fooled by any proposi- 
tion that is as thinly disguised as this one. It will not only do 
him no good, but it will do him positive harm. 

This bill, instead of being entitled a bill to put certain articles 
on the free list, should be entitled a bill embodying the hope of 
the Democratic leaders to secure the farmer yote in the cam- 
paign of 1912. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does not the gentleman believe that 
the farmers in his district would readily agree to have agricul- 
tural implements put on the free list? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Perhaps they would. I do not know of 
any farmer that would object to it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Do you know of any manufac- 
turers that would? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have made no inquiry. But that is 
not what you are proposing to do. We already have reciprocal 
free trade in farm implements. We already provide in our 
tariff that implements coming from any country that admits 
our implements into its ports free of duty shall be admitted 
without any duty in our ports. The farmers in my section of 
Indiana are patriots; they are sensible people, and they believe 
somewhat in the old Blaine policy of reciprocity—that if we can 
obtain something that will be of substantial benefit in return for 
yaluable concessions to other countries, it is good statesmanship 
and good business to do it. You propose to open the ports 
free to commodities that now yicld us $10,000,000 a year of 
revenue, without securing to the farmers of the country a 
market for a single additional barrel of flour or a pound of 
pork. You are securing nothing in return for your conces- 
sions; you will have nothing in your game bag as a result of 
your wild chase after votes in 1912, and you surely will not 
get the votes. 

I can scarcely believe that the Democratie leaders prepared 
and introduced this bill with the intention, or even with the 
hope, that it would become a law. This is campaign mate- 
rial for 1912, and the expense of printing and distributing it 
will not be set out in the report of the treasurer of the cam- 
paign committee under the publicity act. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question ? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. For a question. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The statement you made a moment 
ago I have heard made repeatedly time and time again in the 
last 15 days, namely, that we now have free trade in farming 
implements with the nations of the world. I want to correct 
that statement. I have consulted with Mr. Curtis, of the Cus- 
toms Department of the Treasury, and he informs me that there 
are only two countries that give free trade—England and 
Russia—in farming implements. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, England manufactures and exports 
farm implements in considerable quantities, and her exports to 
this country pay no duty. I did not say that we had absolute 
free trade in implements; I said we had reciprocal free trade. 
I said that we have a law authorizing the importation of farm 
implements free of duty from all countries that accept our im- 
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plements duty free. The American farmer does not expect this 
Goyernment to open our markets to foreign countries free of 
charge unless they make the same or equivalent concessions in 


favor of our exporters. Should we admit wagons and plows 
from foreign countries into our ports free of duty while they 
exclude our wagons and plows from their ports by high tariffs? 
That is not reciprocity nor good business sense. This country 
must not become the international “ goat,” if you will pardon a 
slang term. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I believe our farmers want this bill 
passed with these additions to the free list. I will say that to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not think the bill will deceive 
anybody, either here or throughout the country. It is not the 
function of Congress to legislate happiness into the hearts or 
money into the pockets of the people if it could do so. It is the 
duty of the Government to create conditions under which the 
people may provide for themselves, having a due regard for the 
rights of cach other, The industry, the intelligence, and the 
enterprise of the people, after all, must create the wealth. It 
is the duty of the Government to carry into effect, as far as it 
can do so by proper laws, the principle embodied in that great 
political classic, the Declaration of Independence, that all men 
are created equal. They should be equal before the law, and 
it is the duty of the Government to keep the door of opportunity 
open wide and on equal terms to every citizen without regard 
to rank or fortune. 

It is the business of the Government to see that every citizen 
has an equal chance with every other citizen to work out his 
own destiny. The man with only 1 talent should be as ten- 
derly regarded, from the standpoint of government and Jaw, as 
the man with 10 talents. 

When the Government shall have established conditions of 
that kind it will have done substantially all it can to promote 
the common welfare, and each citizen must then, in a large de- 
gree, be left to work out his own salvation, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman stated that all 
men are created equal, and a moment afterwards he referred 
to the case of the man with 1 tulent and the man with 10 
talents. Does the gentleman think that the man with 10 talents 
and the man with 1 talent were created equal, and does he think 
that a man with a diseased liver or diseased mind and a man 
with a healthy body were created equal, and so on down the 
line? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I did 
not make the statement he imputes to me. I said they were 
created equal so far as government and law are concerned. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But the gentleman did not 
make that distinction. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. “A man's a man for a’ that.“ Men 
are not created with the same capacities, ‘the same aptitudes, 
the same tastes and ambitions. That is taken for granted, 
But they are all equal in the right to make the highest and 
best use of the faculties of mind and body. They are all equal 
in the right to enjoy the same opportunities under the same 
conditions, These rights belong to every human being, in yirtue 
of his manhood. 

There has been a marvelous increase in the aggregate wealth 
of the United States in the last 15 years, an increase that has 
not been equaled by any country in the world’s history. 

It is true that the accumulation of a vast amount of wealth 
is not in itself the highest proof of real progress. But we must 
bear in mind that there can be no permanent progress among 
any people unless there be economic and industrial independ- 
ence. The man must be free, economically free, and industri- 
ally free, and he can not be either in a poverty-stricken country. 
So the accumulation of a great amount of wealth during the last 
15 years does signify something. It does amount to a great 
deal in connection with other conditions. It means much if 
there has been a corresponding growth in the moral and intel- 
lectual lives of the people. Has there been? 

Evidence abounds on every hand that our people have never 
progressed intellectually and morally more than they haye dur- 
ing these recent years of good times. Note the advance that 
has been made in methods of production, in the employment of 
scientific methods, and in the substitution of mechanical power 
for muscular power in all the industries, including agriculture. 
In the enlarged application of the forces of nature, in the grow- 
ing supremacy of brain over brawn in all lines of work, ad- 
yancement along these lines was never more remarkable in 


the world’s history than it has been during the last 15 or 20 
years. And I appeal to Members of this House for vindication 
when I say that the standard of ethics, individual and social, 
has never been higher in the world’s history than it is to-day. 
More is exacted of the citizen, more is required of the business 
man to-day in the way of righteous living and fair and honest 
dealing than there ever was before. So it seems certain that 
this large increase in wealth has been accompanied by at least 
an equal advancement in the moral and intellectual lives of our 
people, True, much must still be accomplished along these 
lines before there is perfection. But the world is growing 
better. 

But now to the problem of distribution. Our political ad- 
versaries agonize over the fact that some men have grown too 
rich, that the accumulations of labor and capital haye not been 
equitably distributed among the people. 

I admit that if the vast increase in aggregate wealth has been 
centered in the hands of a comparatively few people, while the 
great masses have been toiling and struggling in poverty and 
distress, it means nothing in the way of real progress, less than 
nothing. What are the fucts? Let us consult the statistics re- 
specting savings institutions throughout the country. More than 
$4,000,000,000 are deposited in the savings banks of the country 
by more than 8,000,000 depositors, an average of about $420 to 
the depositor. Who are those depositors? Are they the pluto- 
crats and trust promoters? No. They are the wage earners in 
the factories and the mines, the clerks in the stores, the school- 
teachers, the telegraph operators, and others who have been 
able to accumulate and lay by this vast sum of money. And 
the deposits in the savings banks by no means constitute the full 
measure of the surplus earnings and accumulations of these 
classes of toilers. 

They do not include the multiplied millions that have been in- 
vested in homes, in insurance, in building and loan establish- 
meats, and in numerous other forms of investment. So it does 
seem that from the standpoint of the wage earners there has 
been something near an equitable distribution of the joint earn- 
ings of labor and capital. Not perfect, I admit, but the situation 
shows marked advancement in the right direction. 

What is the situation in respect to the farmer? The aggre- 
gate value of farm property during the last 15 years has more 
than doubled—has increased fully $14,000,000,000. Farms alone 
throughout the Middle West have more than doubled in value. 
Was there ever a time in the history of the world when the 
farmers haye done as well as they have during these years? 
Has there ever been a time when the farmers have received as 
great a share in the distribution of accumulated wealth as they 
have during these years? Every farmer in the country will 
answer this question in the negative. 

So, on analysis, we find that the wealth of the country is not 
all in the pockets of a few men. I admit that there are many 
who have not received as much as they desired, nor as much 
as they deserved. On the other hand there are men who, 
prompted by greed and avarice, by selfish motives. and en- 
dowed with great ability, have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that have been open to us all and appropriated to 
themselves much more than their fair share. It is an easy 
thing to find fault. It is easy to criticize an existing policy, 
because the creations of man are not perfect. It does not 
require a great deal of mental energy to discover flaws. But 
remember that when you come to establish a new policy, one 
that is an improvement upon that under which we have made 
such gratifying progress, the task looms large with difficulties. 
It is much easier to tear down than it is to build up, and it 
requires less character and brains. 

During these years the Republican party, in power in all 
branches of the Government, has enacted more great historic 
measures, calculated to elevate the standard of business ethics, 
calculated to bring about a higher measure of decency and jus- 
tice among the people in all their relations, than had been 
enacted before in all history of the Government. And, what is 
more, those laws have been made a living force by their faith- 
ful execution. The great and powerful lawbreakers have been 
taught that laws are made to be obeyed in letter and in pur- 
pose; that the Government is no respecter of persons; that the 
laws must be observed by the high and mighty as well as by 
the lowly and humble. The record of these achievements is 
imperishably engraved upon our national life and character. 

Our civilization is not perfect. It never will be perfect until 
the day of the millenium, but it is moving along in the right 
direction. ‘The movement of the great current of humanity is 
onward and upward toward a higher and better plane of exist- 
ence. ‘There are counter currents and whirlpools and eddies 
that retard progress, but they can not stop it. With the proper 
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direction of the great underlying forces that make for uni- 
yersal good, the individual misfortunes will be ameliorated and 
the injustices reduced to the minimum, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can the gentleman from Indiana give us any 
statisties about the savings in the banks of the country and the 
farm values during the last Democratic tariff-for-revenue-only 
administration? 

Mr. GRUMPACKER. I do not have those statistics, but the 
deposits in the savings banks have almost doubled and the value 
of farm property has more than doubled since the Republican 
Party took charge of the Government in 1897. 

They talk about the lack of opportunities for the poor. That 
is an effective way to excite the prejudices of the people. There 
are always more poor people than rich people in the world. 
“Riches” is a relative term. There always has been a wide 
disparity between the condition of the capable and the condition 
of the less capable, and I presume there always will be. Men 
of great capacity haye been able to take advantage of their 
epportunities and accumulate large fortunes. Some of those 
fortunes haye been made honestly and some of them by ques- 
tional methods. Honestly acquired wealth is entitled to the 
respect and protection of the law. Dishonest wealth and dis- 
honest poverty merit condemnation alike. 

The Government can not arbitrarily equalize wealth without 
regard to merit or capacity to earn. That would be industrial 
socialism of the most objectionable character. Some men will 
succeed where others fail. In the profession of the law it is 
often seen that two or three lawyers monopolize the business in 
their community. Why is that possible?, It is because they 
have the capacity. They have what the people want and are 
willing to pay for. That same condition exists in all lines of 
physical and mental activity. In literature the world has had 
but one Homer, one Shakespeare, one Milton, and yet the field 
was open to all. So in the field of invention, in the field of 
finance, men of great capacity will succeed while others fail, 

‘and if their success is honest and honorable there is no just 
ground for complaint. It is the duty of government to sce that 
men deal honesty with each other, to see that men of craft and 
cunning do not monopolize the great agencies of production nor 
close the fleld of opportunity against others. It is the duty of 
the Government to protect the masses of the people against 
extortion and oppression and injustice on the part of those who 
occupy positions of power and influence, either private or pub- 
lic. This is the great work the Republican leaders have been 
engaged in for the last 10 or more years, and in which such 
splendid progress has been made. 

We all believe that private corporations are indispensable to 
industrial progress. ‘They are created by-government for the 
purpose of promoting the welfare of society, and it is the duty 
of the Government to regulate them to the extent that is neces- 
sary to secure to society the full benefit it may justly expect. 
I have no prejudice against honest corporations and no respect 
for dishonest corporations. They should all be made to obey the 
law and deal honorably and justly with the people. When was 
railroad transportation ever in as satisfactory a condition as 
it is to-Gay? I undertake to say, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that any shipper with a single carload of traffic 
ean get identically the same rate between given points any- 
where in this country that is given the great shipper who may 
furnish millions of dollars a year to the transportation com- 
panies. The vicious system of rebates has been destroyed. Our 
railroad service is cleaner and better than it ever was before 
in the history of the country. 

The policy of the Republican Party is to preserve all that 
is good and helpful in existing conditions, and by wise and pru- 
dent methods eliminate as rapidly as possible everything that 
is wrong and hurtful. A long and uninterrupted period of con- 
trol of the affairs of the Government finds the Republican Party 
somewhat disintegrated, but that condition is only temporary. 
The party is fundamentally right and will, in the nature of 
things, be the controlling factor in national affairs. I have no 
sympathy with the attempt to divide the party into warring 
factions. While we may have different views upon matters of 
method, they are too unimportant to be the basis of permanent 
factional division. The party is progressive and always has been. 
It is progressive in history, tradition, and purpose. It has met 
and successfully handled every great problem that has arisen 
in American politics for the last GO years. This is the most 
progressive civilization in the entire world, and no party can 
secure and retain for any considerable period of time control of 
this great Government unless it shapes and fashions the laws 
and policies to meet the wants and the needs of a progressive 
people. [Applause on the Republican side.] I do not like the 
terms “ standpatter,” “ progressive,” “insurgent.” 


I do not believe in Bourbonism. I do not believe in radical- 
ism. The great progressive force in the Republican Party, the 
force that makes for permanent progress, is composed of the 85 
or 90 per cent of the members of that party who believe in mov- 
ing forward along safe and sane lines. They believe in taking 
no step in advance unless it can be held, and in making every 
forward movement that can be maintained. This force is al- 
Ways advancing, because it refuses to hearken unto the adyice 
et reactionary or radical. [Applause on the Republican 

e. 

The party has thus ayoided the Scylla of Bourbonism on one 
side and the Charybdis of radicalism on the other side, and that 
is the only way permanent progress is possible in our politics. 
I believe in that kind of Republicanism. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Our Democratic friends have consumed a lot of time and 
energy in denouncing the trusts, and they have promised to do 
all manner of things to them. I do not have any love for 
trusts, if I may be permitted to define them. <A trust is a 
monopolistic combination that uses its power unfairly to satisfy 
its greed. It is the business of the Government to protect the 
people against monopolies of all kinds. It is not necessary to 
destroy the industrial organization; it is not necessary to exe- 
cute a citizen because he may do something that is not alto- 
gether right. It was said by a distinguished statesman that 
the poorest use society can make of a man is to hang him, but 
eyen that may be necessary sometimes. I do not believe in 
hanging a man for stealing a sheep, as was the custom in Eng- 
land a couple of hundred years ago. I do not believe in de- 
stroying corporations because they combine and monopolize, 
but I do believe in destroying the monopolies and compelling 
the corporations to serve the interests of society. The Repub- 
lican Party stands for construction rather than destruction. 
The Democrats prate about their ability to destroy the trusts, 
but their remedy is worse even than the trusts can possibly be. 
A farmer had a fine shepherd dog which was unfortunately in- 
fested with feas. He saturated the dog with kerosene oll to kill 
the pests. One of his small boys struck a match and made a 
fuse of the dog's tail and in excruciating agony the dog ran under 
the barn for shelter. The barn was soon enveloped in flames, 
and with its valuable contents was completely destroyed. When 
it was all over the farmer surveyed the ruins and said: “ Well, 
there is one consolation, poor Carlo will no longer be pestered 
with fleas.” [Laughter.] I admit that the Democrats can do 
something to the trusts, but their remedy is altogether too expen- 
sive. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. While the policy of free trade 
may be able to do something to the trusts, what would it 
meanwhile be doing to the small independent producer? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It would sweep over the country with 
the fury of a cyclone and leaye nothing in its wake. It would 
do again what was done under the last Democratic adminis- 
tration. It would stagnate business and devastate industries 
from ocean to ocean, and, like the plagues of Egypt, would not 
discriminate between the lawful and the lawless, between the 
good and the bad. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Well, we know what their policy wrought in the country when 
it was tried before. We know something about the Democratic 
capacity to destroy trusts. The bill that is now up for consid- 
eration is the most grotesque proposition that has been proposed 
in Congress for 2 number of years. If the provisions of the 
bill could be limited exclusively to Canada I would have no 
objection to it, because it would supplement the reciprocity. 
measure that has already passed the House, and we need no 
protection agninst Canada. If conditions respecting wages, 
standard of living, and cost of production were the same in all 
other countries as they are in Canada the policy of protection 
would not be a vital issue in our politics. We can compete with 
Canada in all lines of production, but we can not compete with 
Europe and Asia where the population is dense and wages of 
workmen are not more than half what they are in this country. 

But this bill proposes to admit products free from all over ihe 
earth—meats from Mexico and Australia and Argentina and 
everywhere else. It proposes to admit bagging for cotton, 
gunny cloth, and other fabrics free of duty from all countries. 
It also allows farm implements, and leather and all manufactures 
thereof to come to our ports without duty. I have a letter in 
my desk from a manufacturing concern in North Carolina ap- 
pealing to the Republican side of the House to save the cotton- 
bagging industry from this attack upon it by the Democratic 
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Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is that the industry that they claimed to 
haye 400 men on the pay roll, and that they will all be deprived 
of employment if this bill shall pass? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; that factory has several hundred 
laborers on its pay roll, and of course they will all be deprived 
of employment if this bill should go into operation. That letter 
states also that there are four or five other cotton-bagging plants 
in the State of North Carolina. 

Mr, KENDALL. And South Carolina. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And other States in that section of 
the country. I know of a number in other parts of the country 
employing thousands of laborers at good wages who are able to 
buy the products of the farm, and if this bill goes into operation 
those factories will be compelled to close, and who will be 
benefited? The cotton planter may receive a small benefit. pe- 
cause he may possibly get cheaper bagging for his cotton and 
cheaper ties. He may be benefited to the extent of 2 or 3 cents 
on each bale of cotton. But that benefit will come at the ex- 
pense of whom? At the expense of the wheat growers, the 
eattle and hog raisers of the country, because it would destroy 
the market they now haye in selling food products to the 
thousands of men who are now employed in those mills. The 
duty on cotton bagging is only six-tenths of a cent a yard. We 
import great quantities of it now. It is manufactured in 
India 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Cotton manufactured in India? 

Mr, CRUMPACKER. Yes; cotton bagging. It is not made 
of cotton, it is made of jute, and is a cover for baled cotton. It 
is manufactured in India, where wages are only 30 cents a 
week, and our manufacturers are barely keeping their heads 
above water in the face of such competition with a duty of 
only six-tenths cent a yard. There are a number of such estab- 
lishments in this country employing several thousand men. 

These men must seek employment in other channels or go 
without work, and all that is to be done in the interest of the 
farmer. . 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. Has the gentleman any other evidence, except 
the mere statement of the people who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of jute bagging, that the removal of the duty that is 
now on it and placing it upon the free list will pul them out 
of business? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do have, because under the present 
duty we import over 25,000,000 yards a year, chiefly from India, 
which is more than half our entire annual consumption. That 
is the very highest and best proof that is procurable. If you 
take the duty off, how can the manufacturers in this country 
subsist? Of course it means the destruction of the cotton- 
bagging industry in this country, and gentlemen should care- 
fully reflect before doing a thing as serious as that. North 
Carolina is interested on both sides of the proposition. Then 
take the question of free steel and iron, There are some kinds 
of steel and iron, I think, which the steel mills in this country 
can produce as cheaply as they can be produced in any country 
in the world, such as pig iron, steel rails, and heavy structural 
steel. But when the highly wrought, completely fabricated 
products are considered, such as hoop and band iron and steel, 
finished and cut and painted and provided with buckles, all 
involving a great deal of handwork, it is a different question. 
Our mills can not compete on equal terms in making that class 
of products with the cheap-labor countries. I am not willing, 
Mr. Chairman, to yote on a mere guess for a measure that may 
close industries in this country that employ thousands and 
thousands of men. It is too serious a proposition. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PAGE. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ORUMPACKER. Les; for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. I merely want to suggest to the gentleman that 
my information, particularly in regard to those establishments 
which are in North Carolina that are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cotton bagging, is that they are entirely engaged in mak- 
ing the product out of old bagging and 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman has said enough to get 
his idea into my speech. 

Mr. PAGE. Well, sir, I desire to say to the gentleman that 
my intention in interrupting him was not to inject myself into 
his speech, but to see if I could bring out some information 
which the gentleman had not given. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Admitting that my speech might be 
improved from the standpoint of the gentleman, I only know 


this, that these manufacturers in the gentleman’s State are 
appealing to Congress against this free-trade bill. 

Mr. PAGE. Just as every other protected interest of America 
is appealing for protection. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Not because of any necessity but from the standpoint of pro- 
tection. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman knows better than I 
do of the character of men who are engaged in this business 
in his own State, but we all know this, that when the Demo- 
erats had control of the Goyernment and put into operation 
their tariff policies that practically all the industries in the 
country were closed, and manufacturers are naturally afraid 
of Democratic tariff legislation. A burnt child avoids fire. 
[Applause on the Republican side.]! Show some fruit “meet 
for repentance” before you ask the people to repose confidence 
in your wisdom respecting tariff legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. I would like to have about 15 minutes 
additional time. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the gentleman 15 minutes addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I believe in a just and rational pro- 
tective tariff myself, and I am not ready, Mr. Chairman, to 
yote for this free-trade bill unless we have trustworthy infor- 
mation that we can produce all the articles covered by the bill 
as cheaply as they can be produced in foreign countries. If 
that can be done, I am willing to vote to take the duty off, but 
no one pretends that that is the case. If this bill becomes a 
law. a number of factories will close their doors and thousands 
of laborers will be out of work. I stand by the policy outlined 
in the last Republican platform, of maintaining a duty suffi- 
ciently high to cover the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad plus a reasonable profit to the American producer, 
I believe in a nonpartisan expert tariff commission that will 
ascertain with practical certainty the difference in cost of pro- 
duction between this country and other countries. I want to 
know to a moral certainty that any tariff measure proposed 
will not destroy our industries before I can give it my support. 
I am not willing to act upon guesswork, because the con- 
sequences that would follow a mistake are altogether too 
serious, 

They want cheap meats without reducing the price of cattle 
and hogs, so they put meats of all kinds on the free list and 
leave the duty on animals. A bright idea! We had cheap 
meats for several years, not a great while ago. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. And cheap soup. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Cheap everything. I do not know 
what the effect of this particular bill will be upon the cost of 
meats, but I know this, that we can not afford to close the 
iills—even the steel mills or the cotton-bagging mills—and turn 
labor out of employment for the purpose of making meats cheap, 
although that will do it. We can not afford to secure cheap 
living by destroying the producing capacity of our people. We 
never have good times in this country, and never will have good 
times, except when prices are good. Such a thing is impossible. 
I do not believe in abnormal prices, in unjust prices, but I be- 
lieve in good prices as the result of natural, economic law, the 
law of supply and demand. When prices come that way it is 
evidence of prosperity. The complaint about the high cost of 
living seems to be general throughout the country. 

I remember very well when living was cheap—that was dur- 
ing the last Democratic administration. Living was cheup 
enough then. Meats were cheap, but what good was it to a 
hungry man who was out of a job and who had no credit 
because he was out of employment, to say to him that meat 
was cheap? The people of this country procure the necessaries 
and the comforts of life much easier to-day than they did 15 
or 16 years ago. That is evidenced by their greatly increased 
consuming capacity. If times were so hard, prices were so high, 
the people would not be able to consume the enormous amount 
of products they do now. ‘The average American consumes 
more of the necessaries and the comforts of life than 10 of the 
average of the world’s population outside of this country. Our 
90,000,000 of people constitute as great a market for the prod- 
ucts of toil and capital as 900,000,000 (more than half) of the 
average of the world’s population in other countries. 

If times were so hard and prices so high we could not buy so 
much. There can be no consumption without there is produc- 
tion. The consumer must produce something to exchange for 
the things that are necessary to satisfy his wants. 

I remember very well the campaign following the McKinley 
act in 1800. That act went into operation in October. The 
election came in November following, and the Democrats swept 
the country. There were hardly enough Republican Congress- 
men elected to fill the “ Cherokee strip” on our side of the 
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Chamber. The critics and the faultfinders had created so much 
dissatisfaction and the demagogues had made so many promises 
that could not be performed that the people were cajoled into 
voting the Democratic ticket. And McKinley and McKinleyism 
were declared to be dead and buried forever. Even Mr. McKin- 
ley himself went down in defeat in his old Ohio district, the 
only time in all his illustrious career that he was beaten at a 
popular election. And there were others. 

The campaign of 1892 was waged against the “ iniquities” of 
the McKinley tariff and for a tariff for revenue only, that 
promised everybody all the good things conceivable. The result 
of the election seemed at the time to be the death knell of pro- 
tection and the consignment of Mr. McKinley to his political 
sepulcher. But he never faltered in his faith. True to the tra- 
ditions of his party, he went down in honorable defeat. The 
Republican ship was wrecked upon the shoals of prejudice and 
niisrepresentation, but it had on board the ark of the covenant 
of the Republicanism of Lincoln, and of Sherman, and of Mor- 
ton, and of Blaine, and of Harrison. When the country dis- 
covered what an awful mistake had been made at the election 
of 1892, rescue parties were organized to raise the ship and 
restore it to its proper position of supremacy on the sea of 
American politics. It required four long, long, impatient years 
to do it. During those years there was commercial stagnation 
and industrial paralysis throughout the country, In this land 
of plenty there was hunger and distress. But the end came, 
and the hopes of the people were fulfilled and their prayers 
were answered at the presidential election in 1896. There 
was joy in millions of hearts when the tidings went over 
the country that McKinley was elected President. “The 
stone which the builders rejected is become the head of the 
corner.” 

Mr, BUCHANAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I would like to know if the gentleman 
thinks that a high tariff was responsible for the hunger and 
distress that occurred after the 1907 panic, that closed up the 
banks of the country, so that the people could not get what 
little money they had there? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will answer the gentleman by saying 
that the “hunger and distress” in 1907 was like the “milk 
sickness ” down in Illinois when I was a boy. It was said that 
“ milk sickness” existed in that country, but it was always over 
in the next county, and nobody was able to locate it. [Laugh- 
ter.] In the State of Indiana we only knew of the panic in 
1907 through press reports. Our people decided that if there 
was a real panic in 1907 as a result of Republican legislation it 
was far preferable to Democratic prosperity at high tide. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And it was only Democrats 
who called it a panic. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIXON of Indiana. The gentleman from Indiana re- 
ferred to the part of the State where he lives, I presume? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I refer to conditions all over the State. 
I did some campaigning while the panic was at its worst down 
in the gentleman’s section of the State. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

History, it is said, sometimes repeats itself. Will the experi- 
ence of 1892 repeat itself in 1912? Will the Democratic Party 
carry the election next year [cries of Yes” on the Democratic 
side] on such measures as they are proposing to-day? I say no, 
because the awful experience which the country went through 
during the last Democratic administration is still fresh in 
the minds of too many people to permit it. It was burned too 
deeply into the lives of the citizens to be forgotten so soon. 
I have no fear of the result in 1912 if the Democratic House 
passes this bill and other bills of the same general character— 
free-trade bills, bills that will close industries and turn labor 
out of employment. 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice— 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


[Prolonged applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. HAMMOND]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 


Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Chairman, this is the fifth of a series 
of important legislative measures considered in this extraordi- 
nary session of the Sixty-second Congress. 

The first of these measures was a code of rules presented 
by the majority of the House for its goyernment. Heretofore 
the Speaker of the House has possessed the power of appoint- 
ing its standing committees. Here, and throughout the country, 
there was much criticism of the practice. It was claimed that 
the Speaker’s influence in legislative matters was too con- 
trolling, and that one of the greatest aids to the maintenance of 
that influence was his power to select from the membership of 
the House the members of its great legislative committees. The 
Democratic Party was not alone in its denunciation of this 
power; many Members of the Republican Party have as bit- 
terly assailed it and condemned it as did the Members of the 
Democratic Party. In 16 years of uninterrupted Republican 
control of this House, in spite of complaints and denunciation, 
the practice prevailed. The Democratic Party in the very 
beginning of its ascendancy inserted a provision in the rules 
of the House taking away from the Speaker the power to 
appoint the committees of the House and vested that power in 
the House itself. 

Of course, the rules are not perfect; they may be, and un- 
doubtedly will be, bettered from time to time, but those who 
sincerely desired a change in the manner of the selection of 
committees might have been expected to welcome the change 
made by the present rules and heartily to support them. Under 
the pretense, however, of making them better than they are, 
many of those whose support, from their previous declarations, 
might have been expected hindered and interfered with their 
adoption., Many of those who opposed the rules presented to 
this body admitted that they were fairly good rules, and when 
the final yote was reached upon the question of their adoption 
there were none who made manifest a desire to go on record as 
opposed to them. 

It may then, I think, be assumed by the people of the 
country that in their first measure the Democratice Party lived 
up to its declarations and its promises and reformed the rules 
without the aid or the assistance of those members of the 
Republican Party whose principal stock in trade for the last 
four or five years has been the denunciation of the so-called 
legislative evil eliminated by the rules of the Sixty-second 
Congress, fashioned and put into effect by the Democratic 
majority of that Congress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Chaos, anarchy, and confusion have not followed the making 
of that reform, and it has been demonstrated that the House of 
Representatives can select its own committees without great 
strife, great delay, or great interference with legislative work. 

The second measure was the joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution of the United States, so that Senators may be 
elected by the people of the various States instead of by the 
State legislatures. It would be untrue to say that only the 
Democrats fayored this resolution, for similar resolutions have 
been favorably acted upon in this House when the Republican 
Party was in the majority, but it is none the less true that the 
only opposition that manifested itself upon the floor of the 
House to this resolution came from the Republican Party and 
the only votes against the resolution were Republican votes. 
It was noticeable also in the debate upon this measure that 
some of those who most vociferously advocated the reform here 
and elsewhere when the time for action came were prominent 
in criticism and in efforts to cripple or to injure or to destroy 
the legislation by amendments demanded by no condition pre- 
vailing at the present time, but which might have a tendency, 
to drive from the support of the measure many who were 
earnestly for it and might aiso have a tendency to defeat the 
ratification of the proposed amendment to the Constitution in 
some of the States of the Union. But again it would appear 
that the unamended provision was a fairly good one, because 
upon the final vote 296 Representatives voted in favor of it 
and only 15 were recorded in opposition. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The third of the series to which I have referred was the bill 
to provide for publicity of contributions to campaigns in which 
Representatives in Congress are elected. The present law pro- 
vides that such publicity shall be made after the clection; by 
the new legislation it is proposed to make the publicity prior 
to the election as well as after it. It is an attempt to make a 
good law a better law. But again opposition was offered and 
amendments proposed of doubtful constitutionality and which 
could not be deemed necessary, unless it be assumed that the 
several States lack either the wisdom or the desire to main- 
tain or enact wholesome and effective election laws. However, 
when the final yote was taken upon this Democratic bill 307 
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Members of the House of Representatives voted “Aye” and 
not one voted “ No.“ Apparently it was a good bill without 
the amendments so strongly urged. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The fourth of these legislative measures was the Canadian 
trade agreement, prepared under the direction of President Taft 
and presented to the last Congress with the understanding that 
it should be passed without amendments save those that might 
be necessary to make the legislation conform to the tentative 
agreement entered into between the Canadian officials and the 
American officials who prepared it. Personally I felt unable to 
support the so-called reciprocity proposition, and opposed it in 
every caucus, committee, and Congress of which I was a mem- 
ber. I do not propose to discuss the trade agreement at length, 
but to refer to it because of its relationship to the pending free- 
list bill, which I most heartily support. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

There has been a great deal of discussion relative to the effect 
of the Canadian trade agreement, if enacted into law, upon the 
agricultural products of this country. The farmers themselves, 
especially those in the Northern States, have vigorously pro- 
tested agninst its passage, but those favoring the agreement 
have claimed that the farmers were misled by published state- 
ments and articles emanating from persons who were not in- 
terested in agriculture itself, but in other things. It is, of 
course, true that others than farmers bitterly opposed the reci- 
procity proposition. The lumbermen and the print-paper manu- 
facturers opposed it; so did a number of gentlemen upon this 
floor who felt that it was a blow at the system of protection, 
to which they were devoted as a national policy. On the other 
hand, it was claimed that the brewers of the country, because 
they would be benefited by free barley; the flour manufactur- 
ers, because they wanted free wheat; the railronds, because 
they wanted the Canadian hauls; and a number of gentlemen 
who believe in free trade were earnest in their advocacy of the 
measure. Tables of figures showing exports and imports of 
the various commodities that may be affected by the agreement 
and other tables of market quotations have been read and re- 
read during the discussion. It was shown that the price of 
wheat in the Winnipeg market is less than the price of wheat 
in the Minneapolis market, and I suppose it is admitted that 
the Canadian farmer will sell his wheat in the best market, 
and unless the price in Winnipeg increases or the price in Min- 
neapolis decreases, so that the markets will be about the same, 
the Canadian wheat, free of duty, will seek the American mar- 
ket. The State of Minnesota produces in the neighborhood of 
90,000,000 bushels of wheat each year, about one-eighth of the 
total production of the United States. It is what is known as 
hard wheat. Canada produces about twice as much as the 
State of Minnesota, but with its great area of untilled lands 
and its great increase in immigration, its production will in- 
crease in amount very rapidly, while we ean not look for so 
great an increase in production in this country. If the Cana- 
dian farmer is permitted to sell his wheat in the Minneapolis 
market, it is not an exaggeration to say that twice as much 
wheat will be offered for sale in that market as at the present 
time, and it can not be denied that the greater the quantity 
of any commodity offered for sale in any market the less the 
price of that commodity is likely to be. 

The gentleman from North Dakota, during the debate, called 
attention to the fact that a village located on the boundary 
line between North Dakota and Canada had two wheat mar- 
kets—one on the American side and one on the Canadian side— 
and the price paid for wheat on the American side was much 
in excess of the price paid on the Canadian side. There was 
nothing between the two selling places except the boundary 
Tine and a tariff of 25 cents a bushel upon wheat; and inas- 
much as transportation facilities from cach selling point were 
the same it would look as though either the line or the 25 
cents 2 bushel tariff made the difference in price. The gentle- 
man from North Dakota asked an advocate of the reciprocity 
agreement to tell him why the price was higher on the Ameri- 
can side of the line than on the Canadian side, and the reply 
was, “It is a local condition.” That is an easy answer, but 
not very convincing. If, as the advocates of reciprocity have 
claimed, Liverpool fixes the price of wheat, it is strange that 
it would fix the price much lower on one side of the line than 
on the other. It is singular that it would fix the price less at 
Winnipeg than at Minneapolis, for it must be remembered 
that Winnipeg is nearer to Liverpool than Minneapolis and the 
transportation rates are no greater. It is pointed out, however, 
that the United States exports wheat, and because of that fact 
it is claimed that the export price governs the price in this 
country. I do not admit that the export price is so controlling; 
but even if it were, it would not affect the condition in the 


Northwestern States. The wheat that is exported from this 
country is nct the kind of wheat that is raised in Minnesota and 


in North and South Dakota and in Canada. Minnesota wheat 
is not quoted in the Liverpool market. No appreciable quan- 
tity of hard wheat is exported from the United States. There 
is demand enough for it here. The export wheat is soft wheat 
and durum wheat. ; 

We export barley, too, but the barley we export is not the 
barley raised in the Northwestern States; it is the barley raised 
on the Pacific coast, and it is exported largely for food pur- 
poses, while the barley raised in the Northwestern States is used 
to make barley malt, and the domestic market demands all 
that is produced. Turn into this country the products of the 
barley fields of Canada and, in my opinion, the barley raisers 
of Minnesota and the Northwestern States must quit raising 
barley or sell it at a less price than that which they have been 
receiving. 

Because I do believe that the farmers of this comtry will 
suffer loss if the Canadian trade agreement becomes a law I 
am in favor of the present farmers’ free-list bill, believing that 
it will tend, to some extent at least, to compensate the farmer 
for his loss on account of the reciprocity agreement. 

I have listened with much pleasure, as well as profit, to the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama, the leader of the ma- 
jority in this House. I have heard him more than once declare 
himself to be in favor of a tariff for revenue—a low tariff, nec- 
essarily covering a great many articles, raw as well as manu- 
factured. 

My own views accord with those I have often had the pleas- 
ure of hearing him express. I have listened, also, to statements 
of their positions made by gentlemen of the minority who have 
declared themselves in favor of a tariff for protection, but a 
low tariff, and a tariff distributing its advantages among all 
classes of our people. It seems to me that the man who favors 
a low tariff for revenue and the man who favors a low tariff 
for protection are really working to the same end. Suppose 
you put a tax upon wheat of 10 cents a bushel and call it a 
revenue tax; suppose you put a tax upon wheat of 10 cents a 
bushel and call it a tariff for protection, you may indulge in all 
the academic discussion you please, but after all is said and 
done you have 10 cents a bushel on wheat. It is for revenue, 
for if wheat is imported there will be reyenue. It is for pro- 
tection, because to the extent of 10 cents a bushel it prohibits 
importations into our domestic markets, and to that extent 
lessens competition in those markets. Every vendor of a com- 
modity knows that the market where there is the least competi- 
tion is the best market for him. 

I am in favor of low tariff duties, and do not deem it very 
material whether you call them revenue duties or protection 
duties. My own purpose in voting for such duties would be to 
obtain reyenue for the country. But I believe that such duties 
imposed upon articles and products similar to those made or 
produced in our own country tend to a greater or less degree to 
give to our domestic makers or producers a better market, be- 
cause of the exclusion of competition, than there would be if 
their competitors were permitted to enter our markets freely 
with their goods and products. Believing, then, that certain ad- 
vantages to manufacturers and producers come from the impo- 
sition of tariff taxes, great or small, I think those advantages 
should be distributed as well as may be among the different 
classes and sections of this country. I think the farmers should 
have them just as well as the manufacturers. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] In the northern part of Minnesota we havea 
great tract of land rich in fron ore. Beneath its surface untold 
millions of mineral wealth are stored, and a great corporation 
employs an army of laborers to take that wealth from the 
ground and ship it to the manufacturing centers. For many 
years there was a tariff tax on iron ore of 40 cents a ton; it is 
now, under the Payne law, 15 cents a ton, I belleve. The cor- 
poration, it is said, pays to the workingmen better wages than 
workingmen of the same class receive in other countries, and 
for that reason these workingmen live better and are able to 
adopt a higher standard of living than similar workingmen in 
other countries. If it be true, and for the purpose of argument 
let it be admitted, suppose another corporation should possess 
itself of another great tract of land in the southern portion of 
that State, a tract of land in which there is no hidden mineral 
wealth, and suppose it should employ a great army of workers 
to plow the land and to harrow and to seed and to plant it, to 
eure for the crops raised upon it, and to harvest and thresh 
them and to take them away to the markets of the country, is 
there any reason why that corporation should not pay wages as 
large as the wages paid by the iron-ore corporation? 

Should not the workingmen in the southern part of the State 
be permitted to enjoy the same high standard of living? And 
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how can anyone, really believing that the tariff tax brings about 
improved conditions among the workingmen, favor the imposi- 
tion of a tax in favor of the iron-ore corporation but not a tax 
in fayor of the corporation cultivating the land for crops? 
[Applause.] It is said that corporations are necessary, but few 
claim that they are in themselves blessings, Suppose the agri- 
cultural corporation should be dissolved and the workingmen, 
instead of working the land for the corporation, should work 
the land for themselves; no one would Claim that they are less 
deserving of all the advantages this country may furnish them 
through its legislation. 

We hear a great deal about equal rights for all and equal 
Jaws for all. I think when laws give advantages the adyantages 
should be distributed as widely as possible among as many 
classes of our people as may be. I opposed the Canadian trade 
agreement because it seems to me that it takes away from the 
American farmer advantages given other classes of our people 
under our tariff laws, and I fayor the present farmers’ free-list 
bill because it is an attempt to give to the farmer the same kind 
of a market in which to buy as he is obliged to enter when he 
las to sell. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Believing that a great part of the revenue of the country must 
come from the imposition of tariff duties, and that by taxing 
imported commodities like those manufactured or produced in 
this country an advantage is given to the American manufac- 
turer or producer of such commodities in our markets; holding 
that these duties should be low, so that all competition may not 
be excluded from our markets, and that they should be widely 
distributed and should be imposed upon a great number of arti- 
cles the like of which are produced in this country, so that the 
privileges and advantages resulting from the tariff charges 
should be as widely distributed among the people of this country 
as is possible, I am not inclined to favor additions to the free 
list. If it were not for the Canadian trade agreement, which, it 
seems to me, absolutely deprives one class of our citizens, and a 
very large and important class, too, of advantages which other 
classes obtain under our tariff laws, I would not deem it so 
necessary or advisable to enact the legislation now under con- 
sideration. 3 

The views I have expressed accord with the declarations of 
the Democratic Party as I read them. Section 4 of the national 
Democratic platform for 1892 is as follows: 

Sec. 4. Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advantages to 
the countries participating is a time-honored doctrine of the Democratic 
faith, but we denounce the sham reciprocity which juggles with the 
people's desire for enlarged foreign markets and freer exchanges b. 
pretending to establish closer trade relations for a country whose arti- 
cles of export are almost exclusively agricultural products with other 
countries that are also agricultural, while erecting a customhouse bar- 
rler of prohibitive tariff taxes against the richest countries of the world, 
that stand ready to take our entire surplus of products and to exchange 
therefor commodities which are necessaries and comforts of life among 
our own people, 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In 1892 it seems clear that the Democratic Party did not 
stand for closer trade relations between this country, whose 
articles of export are almost exclusively agricultural products, 
and other countries, like the Dominion of Canada, that are 
also agricultural, while tariff barriers were maintained against 
other countries that would take our surplus and exchange 
therefor the things necessary for the comforts of life among our 
own people. But now that these closer trade relations are 
likely to be made between this country and the Dominion of 
Canada, some of the barriers between this country and the 
other great nations of the world ought to be removed. 

Again, in the national Democratic platform of 1896 we find 
this statement: 8 

We hold that tari duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the 
country and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxa- 
tion should be limited by the needs of the Government, honestly and 
economically adminiaterad. 

Here is a declaration for a revenue tariff. Nothing said 
about protection, but the privileges and advantages arising 
from a revenue tariff are recognized, and it is stated that the du- 
ties should be so adjusted as to offer equal advantages through- 
out the country; to do that best the duties must affect a great 
number of articles, because the greater the number of articles 
affected by it the better the tariff will operate equally among 
the people of this country who make and produce those articles. 
It is stated that the tariff duties ought not to discriminate be- 
tween class or section; the more than ten millions of agricul- 
turists ought not to be discriminated against; the section of 
this country occupied by our northern farmers ought not to be 
discriminated against. 

Again, in the national Democratic platform of 1904, we read: 


We favor a revision and a gradual reduction of the tariff by the 
friends of the masses and for the common weal, and not by the friends 
of its abuses, its extortions, and its discriminations, keeping in view 


the ultimate ends of “equality of burdens and equality of opportuni- 


ties” and the constitutional purpose of raisin 
to wit, the support of the Federal Governmen 
virility, but in simplicity, 


Here the principle which I believe should underlie all tariff 
legislation is expressed in the seven words, “ equality of burdens 
and equality of opportunities.” ` 

I have endeavored to present to the House my reasons for 
supporting this measure, although not inclined to extend the 
free list. The circumstances are exceptional, and because of 
their exceptional character, brought about by the passage of the 
Canadian trade agreement, I think it is the duty of Congress 
to enact into law the legislation now proposed. 

This bill is called the farmers’ free-list bill because it re- 
moves the tariff duties from a great many articles used by the 
agricultural classes. The measure should be considered from 
three viewpoints—first, from that of the farmer himself; sec- 
ond, from that of the manufacturer or producer of the things 
affected; and, third, from the viewpoint of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The Government is interested in the matter of reve- 
nue. Its expenditures in the past have been enormous, and, al- 
though we hope that economies will be inaugurated and the 
annual charges of the Nation may be materially decreased, 
neyertheless, the expenses of maintaining the Government will 
be very large, and an income great enough in amount to cover 
those expenses must be provided. No doubt, in line with what 
has heretofore been done, many amendments will be proposed 
adding other articles to the free list, in many cases, perhaps, 
articles with tariff rates that can not be defended, but so con- 
nected with other articles that it would be unwise to legis- 
late concerning them independently of the schedules in which 
they are placed. There will be legislation proposed to revise 
the woolen schedule, and [ think that it would be best to take 
up that schedule as a whole and not pick from it an item here 
and an item there and put them in the free list, I believe that 
legislation will be presented affecting the sugar schedule. It 
would be folly, it seems to me, to amend this free list to in- 
clude raw sugar. The Goyernment can not afford to decrease 
its annual income by $60,000,000, which would be the result 
of putting sugar upon the free list, unless some way is pre- 
sented of obtaining that amount of income from another source. 
The Government will lose by admitting free the articles named 
in the measure now under consideration about $10,000,000 per 
annum. The exact amount, based upon the importations during 
the year ending June 30, 1910, is $10,028,989, but some portion 
of this amount will be lost through the Canadian trade agree- 
ment—that is to say, included in the amount I have stated are 
duties collected upon importations from Canada that will not, 
after the Canadian trade agreement goes into effect, give us 
reyenue, This loss of revenue is, of course, considerable, but, 
in view of the great number of articles placed upon the free 
list, it is not large, and more than one-half of the loss will 
result from cotton bagging, sacks, burlap, and so forth, going 
upon the free list. Therefore, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, although by the passage of this bill the revenue will be 
reduced, the reduction will be small when compared with the 
large number of articles that will be affected. 

Now, as to the manufacturers and producers of these articles, 
Of course they are not enthusiastic about the removal of the 
tariff duties. As I have endeavored to point out the effect of a 
tariff duty upon articles like those produced in this country is 
to give to the domestic producer a better market, and this better 
market is furnished him by making it more difficult for his 
competitor to enter it. The fewer the vendors and the greater 
the number of buyers, the greater vendors’ market it is. It 
has been the claim of protectionists that, although foreign com- 
petitors might find it more difficult to enter our domestic mar- 
kets by reason of our tariff duties, the number of domestic 
producers would increase so that we would still have a competi- 
tive market. It happens that many of the producers of the 
articles mentioned in this free list have found a way to secure 
themselves against competition without the aid of a protective 
tariff, and because of that fact, the advantages they might de- 
rive from the tariff they have more than secured by means of 
combinations, trusts, and business agreements. For instance, 
agricultural implements are placed upon the free list, and the 
makers of agricultural implements will, of course, lose whatever 
advantage the present tariff duties give them. But they have 
successfully restricted competition in our home market. In 
1880 there were in this country 1,948 agricultural-implement 
establishments, haying a total capital of 562,109,068. Ten years 
later, in 1890, the total capital had increased to $145,313,997, 
but the number of establishments had decreased to 910. Ten 
years later, in 1900, the capital had increased to $157,707,951, 
but the number of establishments had decreased to 715; and in 
1905 the capital had increased to $196,740,700, and the estab- 


a revenue by taxation, 
in all its integrity and 
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lishments had decreased to 648. It looks as though the makers 
of agricultural implements do not need the protective tariff in 
order to protect themselves from competition. Now, as to the 
producers of salt: In 1880 there were 276 salt establishments in 
this country, with a total capital of $8,548,640. In 1890 the 
capital had increased to over $13,000,000, and the establishments 
had decreased to 200. In 1900 the capital had increased to 
over $27,000,000, and the establishments had decreased to 159; 
and in 1905 the total capital employed was $25,586,282, and the 
total establishments numbered 146. So far as the American 
people are concerned, looking at this question from the viewpoint 
of certain of the manufacturers and producers of the articles 
included in this free list, they may, with much reason, claim 
that there is no necessity of giving to such manufacturers and 
producers the benefits of a tariff tax, since their own methods 
have proved so effective in securing much greater advantages in 
the way of destroying competition than could possibly be secured 
by the imposition of a moderate tariff tax. 

And now from the viewpoint of the farmer. It is only neces- 
sary to name the articles included in this bill: Agricultural im- 
plements; cotton bagging, sucks, burlap, ete.; cotton tles; 
leather, boots, shoes, and saddlery; barbed and other fence 
wire, wire rods, strands, ropes, ete.; fresh and preserved meats; 
flour, cereals, and bread; lumber, laths, and shingles; sewing 
machines; and salt. 

No one can Jook into the future and determine to an abso- 
lute certainty just what effect upon the selling price of this 
article or that article a tariff change will make. Those who 
say the Canadian trade agreement will not seriously hurt the 
farmer may be correct; I hope they are. Those who say the 
passage of the free list will not be of benefit to the farmer may 
be correct; I hope not. I fear, however, that the effect of the 
Canadian trade agreement will be bad for the American farmer, 
and I believe that this measure, if enacted into law, will do liim 
some good. In any event I believe it is a sincere and honest 
attempt to modify the existing tariff law for the benefit of the 
agricultural interests of the United States. I think, in view of 
other enactments, they are entitled to the benefits, and all the 
benefits, that can possibly be derived from this legislation. 
Therefore I support it, and hope it will be enacted into law 
without material amendment. [Prolonged applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield 30 
minutes on this side, if agreeable to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DatzetL]. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Crane]. 

Mr. CLIND. Mr. Chairman, a democratic form of government 
is founded upon principles that in their exemplification are 
alike to all—the rich and poor—to all classes of men in every 
latitude and under all conditions, commercial and social. Do you 
inquire what the great Democratic Party stands for? I answer, 
first of all, “ equal rights for all and special privileges to none,” 
We believe alone in the Constitution as a rule of legislative 
netion. Democracy is foreyer opposed to the theory, to that 
new exegesis of the Constitution that the Federal power may 
appropriate and exercise those powers originally conferred 
upon the States if the States choose not to exercise them. 
Democracy refuses to recognize the right of any correlative 
branch of the Goyernment to encroach upon or usurp the func- 
tions of a coordinate branch. We would keep foreyer separate 
the functions prescribed in the Constitution, believing that in a 
strict adherence to that doctrine lies the safety of republican 
institutions, The Democratic doctrine of construction is that 
the individual citizen is the unit in the Federal structure, and 
that in his equality before the law in every particular is the 
Nation’s safeguard. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

15 3 8 of the Constitution, among other things, prescribes 

a — 
the Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, Im- 


posts, and excises, to pay the dcbts and provide for the defenses and 
general welfare of the United States. 


Under the authority therein granted more battles have been 
waged than under any other provision of the Constitution. 
The greatest question that has always confronted the legislator 
is, and always will be, how to equitably and justly raise suffi- 
cient revenue to defray the expenses of the Government. 

It is not, Mr. Chairman, a question of how much we shall 
raise, but in what manner we shall raise it and how it shall be 
disbursed. I believe in an economical administration, but that 
economy does not mean to impair the revenues necessary to 
develop our widely diversified natural resources. It means 
that however much we shall take out of the pockets of the 
people shall be wisely and directly expended. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] A 

Because of the taxing power under this section of the Con- 
stitution parties have sprung up advocating methods they be- 


lieved would be remedial of the abuses and advance the inter- 
ests of the people. The “ general-welfare” clause of the Con- 
stitution has, in the latitude given to its construction, sufficient 
scope to admit all parties. 

I want to pause here, Mr. Chairman, to say that this country 
is committed to the theory of raising money to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government by a duty on imports. We shall 
never get away from that theory. Our expenses are so enor- 
mous and constantly increasing that in all probability our re- 
trenchment and reformation will be, not in raising much less 
reyenue, but in more judiciously expending it. The Democratic 
Party has stood for a duty on imports from the yery beginning 
of the Government. It believes in a tariff for reyenue only, the 
only difference between Democrats being the manner in which 
the rate shall be laid and not in the theory under which it shall 
be laid. I have no consideration for the demagogue who 
charges that the Democratice Party is a free-trade party. Its 
whole history impeaches that declaration, and those charges are 
only made when reason and argument fail and always with a 
vicious motive. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Democratic Party has stood for a hundred years for a 
tariff for revenue only. It has seen parties and “isms” 
founded upon unscientific economic theories come and go, and it 
continues to adyocate with popular favor those essential prin- 
ciples announced by its founder. 

And I call the attention of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CRUAPACKER], who has just spoken, to the fact that the differ- 
ence between the Democratic Party ond the Republican Party 
in laying a rate of duty to produce revenue is that we of the 
Democratic Party lay the rate of duty with the express purpose 
of raising reyenue, while the Republican Party lays a rate of 
duty for the purpose of protection, and the revenue is an inci- 
dent to the levying and not its main and original purpose. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] No tariff has been written by 
the Republican Party in 20 years in this House that did not 
have as its chief feature and its controlling purpose the protec- 
tion of the manufacturer and not simply the raising of revenue 
as the principal purpose of that rate. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what is the contention here? Are there 
out in the open advocates and sympathizers with the trusts and 
combinations in the discussion of this bill? Men who are in 
fayor of confiscation of property under the guise of high pro- 
tection? As a rule its advocates hide behind some pretext to 
accomplish by indirection that which they will not espouse in 
the open. It has taken 50 years to precipitate this contest. It 
has taken all these years to force the Republican Party into the 
open on the question of tariff taxation. It fled to its last ambush 
in the declaration made in its platform in the national conyen- 
tion in 1908; prior to that time wo had driven it from one stand 
to another until there was no further escape. The theory of 
protection never was a wise and equitable philosophy. It al- 
ways has been an expedient and an auxiliary to constitute the 
Government a party in private enterprises. Lou stood for it 
first as a war measure, then as a protector of infant industries, 
then as a protection to American Jabor, when you invited the 
foreigners to come to his shop door and bid for his job. You 
said the foreigner paid the tax, and for a while deceived the 
people. When you haye been routed from all these positions 
you declared that you were in favor of a rate of protection equal 
to the difference in the cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit to the manufacturer. 

Two great parties constructed upon widely different theories 
have prepared for this present contest. Our purpose is to put 
an end to the colossal fraud of high protection where only the 
beneficiaries of that tariff are the trusts and combinations for 
whom it was created. For 14 years the people have sought to 
free themselves from their unjust burdens. Platform promises 
made under the most solemn engagements were broken reeds, 
Driven from the last stand, the Republican Party took refuge 
in an ambush from which it thought it could not be routed. 
It declared as a new departure that it stood for the difference 
in cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to the manufacturer. That was an announcement 
to the country that the Republican Party had cast its lot with 
the manufacturer and against the rest of the country. There 
is not a man in the party but what knows that if the Payne- 
Aldrich bill had been constructed upon the old doctrine so long 
promulgated, viz, that the rate should be expressed in the dif- 
ference between the cost at home and abroad, that we would 
not haye collected a dollar of reyenue from the steel schedule, 
the boot and shoe schedule, the cotton schedule, and but a small 
amount from the woolen schedule. No man, to my recollection, 
has risen on the floor of this House to defend his party in the 
monstrous proposition of levying a tax against all the people to 
make a private business profitable much less to fix the rate 
per cent to express a rensonable profit. 
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Mr. Chairman, the dollar I receive as a payment for labor 
honestly performed is my dollar, subject only to a lien first of 
the General Government to pay my just proportion of the 
expenses of the Government that protects me and my property, 
subject next to the law of my State to defray its necessary 
expenses, then to the demands of my county and municipality 
to meet my just share of their burdens. When I have done 
that, the balance of that dollar belongs to me, and the right to 
possess it is an inalienable right that no constitution ean either 
give or take away from me; and yet, in violation of that right, 
you assume to take my money and that of every other citizen 
of the 90,000,000 to swell the profits of the Beef Trust, 
the Steel Trust, and the Rubber Trust, for which the prohibitive 
tariff of your party is directly responsible. You guarantee the 
manufacturer a reasonable profit. Why did you not guarantee 
the carpenter, who puts his money and his brains into his work 
in the construction of homes and business houses, a reasonable 
profit on his business? Why did you not guarantee the miner, 
a thousand feet under ground, putting his money and ability 
into his business, a reasonable profit? 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GLINE: I do. 

Mr. BOWMAN. May I ask the gentleman if there is any 
better way to pay the miner a good wage than by having the 
industries of the country flourish? 

Mr. CLINE. I assume that, according to the reports from 
the Bureau of Commerce and Labor, in Pennsylvania you do 
not pay the miner there any more than he earns. 

Mr. BOWMAN. May I inform the gentleman that they pay 
a higher rate of wages than are paid to any other laborers per- 
forming the same amount of labor anywhere in the United 
States, according to the records? 

Mr. CLINE. Not in Pennsylvania. : 

Mr. BOWMAN. In Pennsylvania they do, and I will read 
you from the records which I have in my desk in a moment. 

Mr. CLINE. The gentleman can read them in his own time. 
I am simply stating the facts as brought out on the floor here 
the other day in a colloquy between the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kirchix] and one of the gentleman's colleagues 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOWMAN. A question of veracity. It was stated by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KircHrn] and contro- 
verted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur]. 

Mr. CLINE. And the gentleman from North Carolina pro- 
duced a youcher for the pay for 12 days’ labor, and the amount 
was cight dollars and some cents, That is the kind of living 
Wages they are paying to the miners in Pennsylvania. [Ap- 
Planse on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BOWMAN. I will produce to the gentleman a voucher 
for two weeks’ work of over $100. 

Mr. CLINE. The gentleman can do that some other time. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Aud I will repeat that the labor in the an- 
thracite and bituminous districts of Pennsylvania is paid as 
much or more for the labor performed than in any other place 
in the United States or in the world. 

Mr. CLINE. The gentleman's declaration does not make it 
any stronger in the face of the bills issued by the companies at 
a good deal lower rate. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
Why did you not guarantee the farmer, with his savings of a 
lifetime invested in his business, with his ability, his integrity, 
a reasonable profit in his business? Why this deep solici- 
tude for the manufacturer? You stand for an unjust and 
discriminatory system of taxation. You demand that some of 
us shall make enough out of our unprotected business, exposed 
to the competition of all the world, to take a part out of our 
profits and make on the manufacturer’s business, who has no 
competition, a “reasonable” profit, whatever that may be. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Haamrron] tauntingly asks in 
the different “saws” he plays on the phrase “ Equal rights for 
all and special privileges to none,“ whether we believe the 
proposition to protect every large industrial division and 
leave the farmer exposed to competition is equal rights for all 
and special privileges to none. No; we do not. And yet the 
gentleman from Michigan and the party to which he belongs 
has steered the farmer up against every brace game that the 
Dingley law and the Payne Act is capable of housing. 

A Member of this House that assisted in passing the late 
tariff act that exposes the products of the farm to the com- 
petition of the world's markets, that is assisting the Woolen 
Trust to destroy all competition and looks on complacently while 
that trust gathers a profit of 164 per cent on woolen blankets, 
ought to be modest in the use of the phrase “ Equal rights for 
all and special privileges for none.” ‘The Republican that 
helped to frame up the present tariff act and forced the Ameri- 


can producer and American farmer to reap his profits in world- 
wide competition and then forces him to submit to the exac- 
tions of the Meat Trust so that it reaps a profit of 16 to 32 
per cent on its stock, watered and otherwise, ought to feel 
Sensitive in the use of the expression “ Equal rights for all and 
special privileges to none.” The party that makes common mer- 
chandise of the farmer and consumer in a tariff bill like the 
Payne bill, under which the American Steel Trust, with a 
billion and a half of capital, two-thirds of which is water, can 
double its capital every four years, ought to deny itself the 
right to comment upon the language “ Equal rights for all and 
special privileges to none.” If there is a prohibitive protected 
industry in this country that has not had its inning on the 
farmer I would like to know what one itis. These generous tears 
shed for the farmer! It is urged that this is a sectional bill. 
What foundation is there for that criticism? ‘The course of 
Republican legislation invites a comparison. What kind of 
treatment has the cotton farmer received at the hands of the 
Republican Party? Scourged with four long years of bloody 
war of his own choosing, the most terrific in all the history of 
the race, that swept the fair southland with its blackness, pun- 
ished by the “black hand” of Republican reconstruction that 
withered his credit like a simoon from off the desert; yet in 
two generations out of the ashes of that fierce fire and out of 
the humiliation of defeat, she redeemed her credit and stands 
like a colossus astride this commercial continent. Rose by the 
very power of her might against prejudice and wicked legisla- 
tion until now she grows the cotton and well nigh weaves the 
cloth to clothe the world. A million spindles are now making 
a melody of revolutions in the march of progress of this happy 
and chivalric people. They were entitled to your consideration. 
When they came to ask you to give her free bagging and free 
cotton ties at the time you made up the Payne bill they found, 
in the language of the street, that the Bagging Trust and the 
Steel Trust lind “beat them to it,’ and the cotton farmer did 
not get it. He was only asking that you give him free bagging 
and ties for his cotton crop, as you had given his northern brother 
farmer free binding twine for his wheat crop. He comes back 
with his just claim, and we are going to give it to them in this bill. 

But we as a party are charged by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] that we came into 
power by telling the people that they were paying too much 
for their living and that the price of living could be reduced 
without reducing the wages of the workingman. The gentle- 
man was fair in many of his statements, but with that char- 
acteristic grapevine logic for which the New Englander is 
noted, he did not charge that the statements were misrepre- 
sentations. Mr. GARDNER is an agnostic; he neither affirmed nor 
denied. I confess we did say so to the consumer who was 
working for a fixed wage, that the price of living had ad- 
vanced without lawful reasons and ought to be reduced. Now, 
I am going to prove it by Republican authority. I am going to 
take the manufacturers of woolen goods, agricultural imple- 
ments, tobacco (including chewing, smoking, and snuff), whole- 
sale meat slaughtering, upholstering material. four of the largest 
businesses in the country, and inquire what the results of 
combinations in these trades were upon the consumer, and con- 
sequently upon the wage earner? 

I take the reports of 1905, the last available: 

Woolen goods. 


7 Number of Value of 
Years. factories. Employees.| product. 
1,035 | $124,386, 202 68,893 | $118, 434,158 
792 140, 303, 488 72,747 142, 100, 658 
215,916,226 | 23,654 | 23,700,500 


1 Decrease, 2 Increase, 

What does this show? ‘That in the woolen business these 
concerns reduced the number of establishments in five years 
from 1,035 to 793, but increased their capital nearly sixteen 
millions, and with only an increase of 3,654 workmen increased 
the value of their output nearly $24,000,000. 

Take upholstering materials, and a still greater showing is 
made. I give the table as I did for woolen goods: 

Upholstering materials, 


Number of Value of 
factories: Capital. | Employees. product. 
270 $7,593,298 5,096 | $10,048,164 
236 9,293,120 4,712 12,677,516 
134 1, 699, 822 1386 2, 629,336 
1 Decrease. 
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A reduction of 84 establishments, a reduction of 386 em- 
ployees, but an increase of watered capital of nearly two 
millions and an inerense in value of products of 2,629,336. 
Why have not we a right to charge that these combinations 
through the grace of the Republican Party were fleecing the 
ultimate consumer? 

Take tobacco, including chewing, smoking, and snuff, and give 
this trust the same treatment: 


Tobacco, including chewing, smoking, and snuff. 


Number of Value of 

factories, | Capital. Employees. product. 
0 437 | $43,856,370 29, 101 $103,754, 362 
WG Sec der eee 433 | 178,847,556 23, 900 116, 767, 630 


134, 990, 986 15,171 13,013, 268 


1 Decrease. 


A reduction of 4 establishments, a reduction of 5,171 em- 
ployees, but an increase of $134,990,986 in watered capital and 
an increase of more than thirteen millions in value of the 
output. 

Let me take the wholesale slaughtering houses and apply the 


fame test: 
Wholesale slaughtering houses. 


Value of 
output. 


$097,056, 
801, 757, 


104, 701,072 


055 
559 | 219,818, 627 137 


45,952, 250 


With the addition of only 5,000 employees on an increased 
capital of forty-six millions the trust increased their value of 
products one hundred and five millions. 

Take the American Harvester Trust: 


Number of 
Value of 
Years. establish- Capital. Employees. 

Wa output. 
715 | $157,708, 951 46,582 | $101, 207, 428 
648 | 196,740,749 47,394 112,007,344 
167 | 239,032,749 2812 210, 799, 910 

1 Decrease. 2 Increase, 


I have a right to say to the consumer that when you amalga- 
mate these great concerns into one combination, decrease the 
number of employees, increase the stock with all the water it 
will carry, increase the value of their output by the millions, 
we correctly charged that, under your Republican theory of 
government that has bred this nest of commercial conscripts 
which you confess you are unable to exterminate, they do in- 
crease the cost of living to the millions of consumers. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] You say that to take off the 
tariff will not affect these criminal combinations or reduce the 
price of their commodities. Well, I will tell you what we can 
do and what we are going to do—we are going to dissolve the 
copartnership between them and this Government that you 
have created and let the trusts violate the law on their own 
responsibility. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Is that 
not worth while trying? Is this country so far in the vicelike 
grip of these corporations that there is no relief from them? 
You confessed to the people your inability to control the situ- 
ation, and the people have commissioned the Democratic Party 
to try it. I know you say you have prosecuted the Beef Trust, 
and a greater farce comedy was never enacted by any court 
of justice. These are the legitimate fruits of a prohibitive pro- 
tective theory. Protection is an unjust civic principle, because 
its fullest development depends upon discriminating between 
citizens of a common country. Any system of economics or 
any element entering into such a system that reaches its fullest 
development in the civil state by prejudicing the interests and 
rights of one class of citizens in favor of another class is an 
imperfect and unjust system. Protection, in its essence, is 
socialism, because it implies a benefit to one class of citizens 
by taxing another class to produce the benefit for which the 
citizen receiving the benefit gives no compensation. The greater 
the scope you give to a protective tariff the wider the injustice 
and the more exclusive it becomes with its benefits. You gen- 
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tlemen across the aisle stand for and defend a character of 
government under this iniquitous theory of absolute protection 
that permits these vast unlimited capitalized combinations to 
crush out small competition in trade as remorselessly and with 
as much apparent satisfaction as a wild beast crushes and 
devours its prey. You permit and encourage, as a part of your 
system, these immense concerns to scatter ruin and disaster 
in their pathway when honest citizenship attempts to compete, 
unless they capitulate and yield to their demands. 

No Republican in this House has risen nnd denounced the 
covert threat of these great organizations to create a national 
stress in business if the Democratic Party seeks to enact legis- 
lation touching their interests. No Republican has condemned 
the cowardly act of the American Steel Co. in the Birmingham 
district in Alabama turning hundreds of men out of employ- 
ment. The act could have had but one purpose, and that was 
to terrorize and bulldoze the Democratic Party into a surrender 
of its purpose to revise the steel schedule. Your attitude to- 
ward and sympathy with this concern and those of its kind 
may be inferred by the country from your conduct. . 

What is the duty that the Democratic Party owes the coun 
try? In the political clearing house the Republican Party has 
been discounted and charged off so far as the tariff is concerned. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The people issued a new 
proclamation in 1910, and they demand that patriotism shall 
be above party and party alignment, and that the good of all 
the people shall be first in the mind of the citizen. Stand- 
patism must learn that a blind and fatuous idolatry of a party 
name is not a license to usurp the rights of the people and de- 
stroy personal liberty of trade. The time has come when the 
demagogue can not fan into sectional hate and prejudice for 
his own selfish ends the firing on Fort Sumter. A new align- 
ment of the electorate of this people is at hand, and it is not 
along sectional lines, The evangel that shall call the people 
in the future will be the evangel of equity and justice. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to make an observation or two 
on a new theory of economics proposed in this House by the 
distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hinps]. In a pessi- 


‘| mistic speech on the Canadian reciprocity that gentleman an- 


nounced a doctrine so at variance with the history of the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race that it ought not to go unchallenged—a doc- 
trine that would turn backward the wheels of industrial and 
social progress of this Republic; a doctrine shocking to a man 
who believes and wants to know that his country is a world 
power in the opening dawn of this twentieth century. I do not 
desire to misquote him, so I read from the Recorp, beginning 
at the closing paragraph on page 290: 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE FARM HOME AND ITS RELATION TO MANUFACTURES. 

A century ago the farm home was more 8 the unit of 
civilization than to-day. It was almost independent within itself. The 
father and sons tilled the fields, cared for the cattle, and especially the 
sheep, while the mother and daughters kept the house and spun and 
wove the clothing. The daughters were the spinsters, and to this day 
an unmarried woman, whether she dwell in humble cottage or princely 
castle, is a N monument of the old independence of the 
farm home. In process of time the 1 has taken over the family 
industries, as well as most of the village trages. 
family devote themselves to the simpler products, the raw materials; 
and after their own food supply is secure, must sell enough surplus to 
pay for the manufactured ds, professional services, and so forth, 
which are needed to satisfy their wants and tastes. It is obvious that 
if all in the world were farmers, there would be no people to buy the 
surplus. It is evident, then, that there must be other people, not en- 
gaged in farming, to buy and consume this surplus of the farmer, else 
he will be unable to purchase manufactured articles. It seems most 
consistent with reason that these other people who are to purchase the 
farmer's surplus should be his own neighbors, or, at least, of his own 
Nation or region, and especially those of his neighbors who are engaged 
in manufacturing the very articles which he needs to buy. And it.is 
evident that both farmers and artisans will be most prosperous and the 
happiest when there are enough farmers to take the artisan’s goods at 
a fair price, and enough artisans, professional men, and so forth, to 
take the farmer's surplus at a fair price. 

EQUILIBRIUM BETWEEN AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 


This brings us to the 1 of proportion, or ne bt aT of manu- 
factured and agricultura poruce And it is right here on this point 
that the whole situation likely to be created by this reċiprocity treaty 
develops itself. Our manufactures, syndicated as they are by trusts 
and associations, are easily controllable and do not tend to run into 
an overproduction, disastrous to profits on capital or the wages of labor. 
But the farms, being an aggregation of homes, disorganized, and each 
impelled by its own necessities, tend constantly to over roduce, And 
this overproduction becomes disastrous unless the limitation of acreage 
possible to be cultivated intervenes to prevent. Therefore the element 
of prime importance in this discussion is the relation of acreage to the 
capacity of the home market furnished by the nonagricultural classes. 


And this is the definition of equilibrium, the new Utopian 
philosophy of economics. Equilibrium means stagnation, com- 
mercial paralysis. It means the destruction of commercial ac- 
tivity. The only country believing in and practicing the theory 
of equilibrium between agriculture and mechanical production 
is China, and she has followed it for 40 centuries. It means a 


The farmer and his 
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country without a commerce and without the greatest possible 
civilization, for commerce is the mightiest civilizing power in 
the world. The gentleman yearns for the independence of the 
“homespun and flax-wheel period,” the time when the farmer 
must produce only what surplus his neighbor can consume and 
the manufacturer only what his farmer friend can take. Those 
were the times when the farmer took his surplus wheat or pork 
50 miles to market and slept under his wagon on the road both 
coming and going. Those were the days of puncheon floors 
and greased paper window lights. Great God! do we want that 
kind of independence and equilibrium? Under this new theory 
there is an overproduction in agriculture if the local manufac- 
turer can not use it, and the production ought to be limited, so 
he says, when in the markets of the world are the hungry mil- 
lions asking for bread. There can be no overproduction when 
there are hungry mouths to feed. That is a narrow and selfish 
policy that shuts the doors of the graneries of the Egypt of this 
continent in the face of the world when men are crying for 
bread. Last year we exported 1,800 millions of agricultural 
and mechanical products, a very large portion of it coming from 
the farm direct to the coast and much of it being the raw ma- 
terial for the manufacturer. As against this theory of equanim- 
ity that would take our foreign trade from the ocean, let me 
say that if the farmer did not export his products, stimulate 
our manufactures, and thereby induce imports this country 
would go into the hands of a receiver under the present system 
of collecting revenue. I come from the greatest agricultural 
section in this country. We raise more corn in a township in 
Indiana than they raise in the entire State of Maine. Indiana 
took the sweepstakes in the world’s contest, not only for the 
best and most perfect corn, but for the greatest production to 
the single acre, 

The 12 upper Mississippi Valley States produce six-tenths of 
all the agricultural products of the United States, We raise 
our share of the 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn in the United States 
and we want a market for it. The gentleman says they have 
abandoned their farms in Maine and gone into the truck busi- 
ness, and we must not raise any more corn than we can sell 
to “our neighbors or to our Nation, or in this region.” If this 
equilibrium teeter board philosophy is to be adopted, lock up 
the Panama Canal, through which we were to have opened 
up our trade with the South American Republics. If this policy 
is to rule, take down the customhouses and abandon the seas. 
If this political heresy is to obtain, tell the world we have no 
use for the open door to the trade of China and Japan. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Take out the maximum and 
minimum tariff section of the Payne bill and abandon your 
colonial policy in which you have embarked. Such a policy 
would stifle and destroy our commerce, and as an economic 
theory, in its fullest analysis, has no more stability than a 
cob house in a Kansas cyclone. My friend says that his theory 
has not been heard from among English-speaking races since 
the time of the Napoleonic wars. It is to be hoped that it will 
not be heard from for another century. To brace up this 
propaganda its author says that the English statesmen recom- 
mend a tariff on agriculture, Who are the English statesmen? 
They are the English high-tariff leagues, headed by Sir Joseph 
Chamberlain. This was in a report on social economics, so I 
am informed, from which this gentleman quoted, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain undertook to change the current of English doctrine 
that had prevailed for a century. He saw our cutlery in Shef- 
field. He saw shoes made in this country on the counters of 
English shopkeepers. He saw our cotton cloth on the shelves 
of English merchants. He knew the English colonies that 
England had scattered ocean wide in both hemispheres were 
buying more goods made by us than from the mother country. 
He tried to obstruct our trade, just as the gentleman from 
Maine is trying to do now, by erecting a wall that we could not 
get over. Why should England lay an import duty on the 
bread that she must buy abroad—lay a tax on the bread that 
goes into the children’s mouths? A suicidal policy. Let me 
remind the gentleman who advances the new dogma that in 
nll the history of the race no nation ever attained prominence 
withont a great export trade. Our trade abroad is second only 
to that of the British Empire, that carries to every harbor on 
the globe a part of two and one-half billions of trade. We 
reached the enormous export trade last year of $1,800,000,000. 
We gained this last February—February, 1911—over February, 
1910, $51,887,775; and if we shall continue to make that gain 
for the entire year we shall gain more than $600,000,000, and 
we shall sell to the nations of the world from the farm and 
factories more than $2,400,000,000 worth. And that, too, after 
a Democratic Congress was elected for the express purpose of 
revising our fiscal policy. 


I represent a district through which more than 40 per cent 
of all transcontinental roads pass. Last year they carried from 
the interior of this country more than 250,000,000 tons of freight 
produced in the shops and on the farms. The spreading farms 
of agricultural richness in northern Indiana, unsurpassed in fer- 
tility and grandeur, constitute the home of a great, industrious, 


and happy people. Luxury and magnificence is theirs through 
their own toil. Her cities are scattered closely along more 
than 130 miles of territory, out of the chimneys of whose fac- 
tories the belching smoke clouds the “sky by day, and by night 
her furnace fires light up the heavens like the bonfires of wel- 
come to the returning victor of a Roman conquest.“ Yet all 
this thing the “man from Maine” would change under the 
theory of equilibrium to save the truck patches around Port- 
land. [Laughter and applause.] Such a policy would shrink 
the value of every acre of corn land and every acre of cotton 
land in the United States. Consider but for a moment the 11 
cotton States in the South that produce the cotton of the world 
limiting its growth and commerce to conform to the theory of 
equilibrium. Think of the 12 upper Mississippi Valley States 
that produce, as I said before, six-tenths of all our products 
that constitute the meat and bread basket of the continent halt- 
ing in their mighty conquest for trade for the evolution of the 
theory of equilibrium! No Anglo-Saxon community, building 
for itself and its country ever indorsed or practiced such eco- 
nomic heresy. Such a teaching strikes at the very vitals of our 
agricultural supremacy; and yet this sophistry was applauded by 
the minority contingent as a wise exhibition of statesmanship. 

Let me say to the farmer who is inclined to fear the effect of 
the reciprocity bill that of the eighteen hundred millions of ex- 
port trade we had last year more than twelve hundred millions 
of it was foodstuffs from your farms. What would you do with 
that vast amount if you did not have a foreign market in which 
to sell it? Why not open up trade relations with 9,000,000 of 
new customers just across the line for a part of this trade in- 
stead of carrying all of it over seas? Of what value is your 
export beef, pork, and mutton—the finished products of your 
farms—if you have no market for it? 

Give us a broad, liberal, unrestricted market where the 
genius, thrift, and skill of the American citizen can enter the 
race for supremacy in trade without a hobble or handicap. Com- 
petition with Canada! We have developed 92,000,000 of pop- 
ulation in Jess time than Canada has developed a population of 
8,000,000. We haye accumulated one hundred and thirty billions 
of capital while Canada has accumulated ten billions. Every ad- 
ditional market that comes to this 92,000,000 of people enlarges 
their opportunities for trade. It is said that we are offering 
this free list as a salye to the wounds we have inflicted upon 
the farmer. Let me show you how seriously the farmer is being 
wounded under the present trade agreements between Canada 
and ourselves, which no man denies are against him. I call 


your attention to the increase of trade with Canada in the 
month of February, 1911, just passed with that of February, 
1910—a comparison for just one single month. We sold to 
Canada in February, 1910, and in February, 1911, as follows: 


1In 8 months ending February, 1911, 1,717,253 bushels. 

Do these figures look like calamity to our trade with Canada? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The men who opposed the 
reciprocity pact are opposing the free-list bill, not so much on 
the theory that it will injure any class of citizens, but because 
it is a blow at the exclusiveness of high protection. Let me 
have a word on the wheat question. Wheat is one of the great- 
est cereal products of the United States. We produce more 
wheat than any other country in the world. Then, in the order 
of their production, come Russia, France, India, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Canada, Liverpool is the world’s market for the sur- 
plus of all these countries, and it fixes the price of that surplus 
brought there, and that price governs the price of what we con- 
sume at home. ‘The price of wheat in New York, Paris, Mos- 
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cow, Vienna, and Bombay, for their respective countries, under 
normal conditions is the Liverpool price, less the cost of trans- 
portation, insurance, brokerage, and other proper charges. 
Every man against the reciprocity agreement denied that 
proposition, and he did it in the face of every respectable author- 
ity and in the face of the actual fact, They were compelled to 
deny it, because to admit that the Liverpool market fixed the 
price, both in our market and Canada, meant the abandonment 
of the argument. For the purpose of securing the most reliable 
information on this point, yesterday I telegraphed to the Win- 
nipeg Chamber of Commerce and the Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce this inquiry: “ What is the cash price of wheat to-day in 
your market and on what basis is this price fixed.” I have 
received answers to these telegrams, and they are as follows: 
CHICAGO, ILL, April 26, 1911. 


Hon. CYRUS CLINE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


One and two red, 91. Liverpool and Continental markets prominent 
factors in establishing values, but do not control absolutely. 
J. C. F. MERRILL, President. 
Applause on the Republican side.] 
You are applauding a little too quick over there; wait until 
you get another one: 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, April 26, 1911. 

Cyrus CLINE, M. C., 
Washington, D. O.: 
One red winter 90 cents on basis Liverpool; our 1 northern, 94. 
our prices generally based on Liverpool markets, 

store Fort William. 


All 
Those prices are in 


N. BAWLr. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me submit a proposition that a boy in the first year of his 
high school ought to have no difficulty with. Granted that both 
the United States and Canada are exporters of wheat and elimi- 
nate the question as to how the price is fixed here, except that 
the price in the world’s market is governed by world-wide de- 
mand and supply. If Canada has two hundred millions of 
wheat for export and refuses to sell in the Liverpool market, 
and concludes to dump her surplus in our market, then is it 
not true that the world’s supply would be that much short and 
the price in Liverpool go up corresponding to that shortage? 
What difference could it make, then, whether we market this 
surplus or whether Canada markets it, except so far as the 
facilities for shipping in one country or the other may affect 
its local market? A singular feature in this contest is pre- 
sented when the farmers in Canada are passing resolutions 
against the adoption of the reciprocity agreement for fear that 
the cheap wheat from the States will ruin their market, and 
the American farmers are passing the same kind of resolutions 
for fear that the cheap wheat from Canada will destroy their 
market. 

I call your attention to the articles of the free list in this 
bill and the enormous yalue of the product of each of them for 
a single year: 


$9, 540, 824 


Agricultural implements 112, 707, 544 
Bagging for cotton, sacks, and burlaps- 26, 031, 64 
Cotton ties, hoops, and band iron ea 12, 639, 953 


Leather, boots and shoes, harness and saddlery___----_ 
Barbed and other fence wire 

Fresh and preserved meats. 
Flour and grits, cereals, and brea 
Lumber, laths, and shingles a 
Sewing machines and parts 


493, 005, 263 


2, 881, 945, 002 


The rates of duty on these articles under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill are as follows: 

Salt, 11 cents per 100. 

Agricultural imprements, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Bagging for cotton, sacks, and burlaps, 0.6 cent per square 
yard. 

Cotton ties, hoops, and band iron, 0.8 cent per pound. 

Leather, boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, 10 per cent 
ad valorem and up. 

Barbed and other wire fencing, 2 cent per pound. 

Fresh and preseryed meats, 14 cents per pound. 

Bacon and ham, 4 cents per pound. 

Flour, grits, cereals, and baked bread, 25 per cent ad valorem 
and up. 

Lumber, $1.25 per thousand feet. 

Laths, 20 cents per thousand pieces. 

Shingles, 50 cents per thousand pieces. 

Sewing machines and parts thereof, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The rates of duty on these products have been high enough 
to keep out all importations, practically, and consequently give 
to the producers power to fix the prices in a market where there 
is no competition. The products of these few industries alone 
amount to the enormous sum of three thousand millions of dol- 


lars in a single year, and every one of these articles enters into 
the daily use of the farmer and ultimate consumer. There is 
not an article in this list but what the manufacturer of it has 
been able to enter into combination to advance the price of the 
article. The truth of that statement is confirmed by the fact 
that these same organizations sell the same goods cheaper 
abroad than they sell them to the farmer at the very door of 
the manufacturing concerns, and no one denies it who is cor- 
rectly informed. We propose to remoye the prohibitive rate on 
these goods and give the farmer competition for his money or 
compel these combinations to sell as cheap to the farmer as 
they do to the foreigner. 

What does it cost the Government to do this? We lose in 
revenue on importations that have gotten over the tariff wall 
with a few goods in these lines, behind which these combina- 
tions have been concealed, less, probably, than $10,000,000, but 
if we can reduce the price through competition, by putting these 
productions on the free list, by even 10 per cent of the duty now 
levied under existing law, we can saye the farmers and con- 
sumers of this country $300,000,000 a year. Is there a man 
representing an agricultural district that dares to withhold with 
his vote this benefit from the farmers in his district? The inquiry 
has been made why we did not amend the reciprocity measure 
by adding the free list as a separate section, if we were not 
playing politics. We did not for two reasons: We proposed to 
save the reciprocity measure by sending it to the Senate as it 
had been agreed upon by those who negotiated it, so as to insure 
its passage; and, secondly, we proposed to hand this free list 
up to you stripped of all conditions and compel you to elect 
whether you would stand by the farmer and the great con- 
suming class or whether you were against them and with these 
great commercial combinations. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] We did not propose to combine these bills and give you 
a chance to yote against both of them and protect these com- 
binations under the plea that we wanted to give the farmer 
Canadian competition in his wheat market for which you would 
not stand. The farmers of this country are going to have a 
record made, so that they may know where the men who 
represent them and yolubly profess their friendship really 
stand. We propose to smoke you out and make you stand up 
and be counted. 

If you are for reciprocity and the free list, you ought to want 
these measures presented in such a way that both will pass. 
If you tire against either of these measures, it does not come 
within your province to criticize the manner in which they are 
presented. I have no complaint to make against manufacturers 
or corporations that obey the Jaw and do not violate it by com- 
bining in restraint of trade. This is a progressive age, and I 
recognize the benefits that flow to all classes of citizens through 
a thorough system in business methods. Honest capital and 
honest corporate interests that obey the law in the conduct of 
their business have nothing to fear from the Democratic Party. 
We are their friends and want to protect their business by 
giving to them all the encouragement that legislation can pro- 
vide, if such legislation creates no favoritism. We know and 
understand that the small business interests of the country are 
as tired of commercial domination as the common people are. 
We know that they are with the Democratic Party. Their rights 
shall not be prejudiced by any unfair legislation. 

The United States, more than any other nation, is self-sup- 
porting. The very vastness of her territorial expanse, the multi- 
plicity of her industries, the interdependence of the millions 
engaged in them but serye to exaggerate the demand that there 
shall be fair and equal legislative treatment to all. The sovy- 
ereignty of the Nation rests with the people; they can not long 
suffer injustice and wrong that legislation can correct, if they 
but will it so. The great problem of the age is to keep in 
steady and equal march all the heterogeneous forces that make 
for our national life. Commercial favoritism by governmental 
agency must cease, 

The great Democratic Party is the sure refuge of every hum- 
ble citizen as well as the possessor of wealth. The Anglo-Saxon 
race has struggled for personal liberty for a thousand years, and 
at last finds its surest type a nation on “the crown of all the 
continents of the world” and the conservator of the personal 
liberty of every race. The greatest duty God ever gaye to man 
is a patriotic preservation of that liberty. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL, Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the courtesy of the gentleman from Pennsylvania in yielding me 
liberal time on this debate from the fact that while I agree with 
my Republican colleagues as to the principle of protection, and 
as to the policy that ought to control in the application of that 
principle to all American industries, yet I can not agree with 
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many of them, probably not the majority of them, as to what 
ought to be the attitude of Members of Congress representing 
agricultural States toward this particular measure, 

Now that 2 minority of high-protection Republicans have 
joined with the majority of free-trade Democrats to place all 
agricultural products on the free list so far as our great 
competitor to the north, Canada, is concerned, it is not an easy 
matter for a Republican who believes implicitly in scientific 
protection as defined in the Chicago national platform of 1908, 
to keep his bearings at all times in this Chamber. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

I certainly shall not oppose the course of the Democracy in 
this bill to administer some free-trade medicine to the high- 
tariff manufacturer protectionists on this side of the Chamber, 
and the probability is that when the time comes for me to cast 
a yote on this measure the yote will be in accordance with that 
suggestion. 

I trust I shall make it plain before I shall have consumed the 
hour yielded to me that if, perchance, I should record a vote in 
favor of this measure it will not be because I belleve it will 
bring any great direct benefits to the farming population of the 
United States, but rather that it may bring some confusion, 
which I think it due, to the high protectionists who are inter- 
preting the policy of protection to mean a high protection upon 
the articles manufactured in their districts and no protection 
upon the rest of the industries of the country. A man who 
stands on the Chicago platform and believes that for the first 
time in history a scientific definition has been evolved that 
ought to control the application of the principle of protection to 
all American industries is, since the passage of the so-called 
Canadian reciprocity agreement and the introduction of this 
pending legislation, figuratively speaking, between the deyil 
nnd the deep sea. It is more than likely that I shall conclude 
between these alternatives, neither of which I take easily to, by 
taking a plunge temporarily into the Democratic deep sea of 
free trade. But in doing so it will not be because I enjoy the 
cold bath by any means, but that I may take down with us 
as we are going down the second time some high protectionist 
Republicans who have forgotten the principles that ought to be 
observed in applying protection to American industries. 

A man was very much disturbed and broken of his sleep by 
the perpetual howling of a dog under his window outside. His 
wrath finally reached a pitch where he could stand it no longer. 
He jumped from his bed and, without making a proper toilet 
for the cold winter night, rushed out and succeeded in grab- 
bing the dog. There,“ he said, “you brute; I will hold you 
here until you freeze to death.” He in a measure succeeded, 
but he got extremely cold himself. [Laughter.] I had a 
client—a farmer—whose crop was destroyed by a hailstorm. I 
happened to be driving down in his neighborhood shortly there- 
after and was very much shocked by the evidence of devasta- 
tion upon all sides. He was a plain German, with clear intel- 
lectual processes, but with imperfect English. In describing 
one of his predicaments, where he had tried to reach the barn 
from the house in the midst of the storm, he said: “A hall- 
Stone the size of my fist struck me on the head and knocked me 
sensible.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think some Massachusetts Foss Republicans 
who haye come to the conclusion that protection is made for 
them alone and not for the great Northwest and the farming 
industry, wherever it is being carried on, would be benefited by 
a hailstorm. [Laughter and applause.] It is an herole ense, 
requiring heroic remedies. I have great hopes that a cold- 
water plunge, a hard frost, and a hailstorm may bring some of 
our Republican brethren to their senses. 

You may say that retaliation is not a high order of states- 
manship. It is sometimes the only effectual statesmanship. 
The boot and shoe interests and the leather interests were ex- 
tremely clamorous for free hides. They got free hides in the 
Payne bill, but the prices of boots and shoes and leather prod- 
ucts are maintained at the old standards. The same inter- 
ests are now exceedingly anxious to try the free-trade experi- 
ment on the balance of the products of the farm. My idea is 
that it will be instructive to try the free-trade experiment on 
boots and shoes and on some other manufactured articles at the 
same time. This will hasten our return to Republican sanity 
and fair play. 

It was particularly unfortunate, from a Republican stand- 
point—and I will be frank in all I have to say—that following 
the splendid progress that had been made in the enunciation 
of the scientific basis for the application of protection in the 
Chicago platform, following the legislation that the Republicans 
were seeking against Democratic opposition to place perma- 
nently on the statute books in the form of a law which would 
aid in the carrying out of that application to all industries by 
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the creation of a permanent Tariff Board, which in an impar- 
tial way would gather the facts as to all American industries 
and the difference in the cost of production of all commodities 
here and abrond—I say it was, to say the least, unfortunate from 
the standpoint of the country and certainly from the standpoint 
of Republicanism—that in the very initiative of the application 
of that policy we should be confronted with a bill such as the 
so-called Canadian reciprocity bill, which proposed, under whip 
and spur, to immediately pass legislation seriously affecting the 
basis of our greatest industry, agriculture, without a report from 
our Tariff Board as to the difference in cost of production in the 
two countries of the articles to be affected by this important 
and far-reaching agreement. 

We were expected to legislate upon that agreement without 
investigation, and the suggestion was made that as to any other 
schedules—the woolen or the cotton or the manufacturing 
schedules generally—it would be in good form if we would 
wait until the facts could be collected by the Tariff Board. 

It was entertaining this afternoon to hear the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] plead for delay in the consideration 
of the bill now pending until the Tariff Board could investigate 
the facts affecting the cost of production of jute, hemp, and 
certain iron and steel products that this bill would put on the 
free list. His counsel against destroying or crippling any Amer- 
ican industry without knowledge of the facts was touching and 
pathetic. But he and some other Republicans from manufac- 
turing districts, equally inconsistent, when the Canadian bill 
first passed the House, were not restrained in their zeal to put 
farm products on the free list by the consideration that the 
Tariff Board had made no report on the facts. No information 
upon this great question was furnished us by the so-called 
agents who negotiated this remarkable agreement on behalf of 
the United States, and none was offered from our Tariff Board. 
Between the first and second passage of the bill through the 
House a report of the Tariff Board was obtained. This was 
brought forth by a corkscrew process in the form of a resolution 
from the Senate of the United States asking for this informa- 
tion. And when it was placed before this Congress for its con- 
sideration it appeared that there was a great difference in the 
cost of the production of agricultural products in Canada and 
in the United States amounting to at least 20 per cent in favor of 
lower cost of production in Canada than in this country. 

It is indeed unfortunate that a piece of legislation resulting so 
completely in class and sectional advantage should have been 
forced through this body almost without consideration. That it 
is simply class legislation, if not apparent to every Member of 
this body, will become so by the merest perusal of the vote on 
both sides of this Chamber upon the question. It is a clear 
ease of the city dweller against the farmer, the city districts 
against the country districts. Take our neighboring State of 
Minnesota, for example. Nine high-minded Members represent 
the constituencies of Minnesota upon this floor. Three of them 
hail from city districts—Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. 
Six of them come from the districts over the balance of the 
State. The three from the city districts, representing the senti- 
ment, as they believe, of the people in those districts, are all 
recorded in favor of the reciprocity agreement. The six from 
the country are all against it. One of them is a Democrat, is 
a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, ond while this 
involves partisan politics, he is not able to blind his eyes to the 
fact that this is a sectional measure. It is a controversy be- 
tween country life and city life, and this House has gone on 
record as supporting the city side of that proposition nt a time 
in our history when, if there ought to be one American policy 
more prominent than another on both sides of this Chamber, 
which ought to be espoused independent of politics, it is some 
well-conceived policy that will check the mad rush of popula- 
tion from the country to the cities. 

Now, my friends, I see no reasonable expectation that there 
will be any modification of this Canadian pact unless it be modi- 
fied before it becomes a law. Once fixed, in my opinion, it will 
have to remain until it is repealed. It is perfectly evident that 
the people of the north, the Canadians, have obtained in this 
agreement all that they desire in the adjustment of trade rela- 
tions between the two countries. Perhaps your attention has 
already been called to an extract from the speech of the Hon. 
John Charlton made in the Canadian Parliament in 1903, in 
which, referring to the great prosperity of the United States 
and the great disadvantage of Canada in business relations be- 
tween the two countries, he spoke as follows: 

The American policy has been applied not only to us but to all the 
world. The object of the United States has been to sell all that it pòs- 
sibly could of the products of its soll and its mills and its workshops 
and to buy just as little as it could from other countries, and thus hav- 


ing as much of the balance of trade in its own favor as possible. The 
result has been that the balance of trade in favor of the United States 
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last year amounted to 8000, 000, 000 against the whole world—371. 


000,000 against Canada. That is a good thing for the United States 
and will be her get as long as the rest of the whole world will 
permit her to do it, but it is not a good thing for us. 

He goes on to say: 


Something must be done to one the trade relations that exist be- 
tween the United States and Canada. Free trade in natural products 
would afford a reasonable adjustment. Nothing short of this will do ft, 
and this condition of free trade of natural products must be t 
by the United States without a solitary concession from Canada fur- 
ther than it has already made. We can not afford any more. 

The present trade agreement gives to Canada precisely what 
is disclosed by that statement as being desired by Canada, and 
certainly no reasonable man can expect at any time to get more 
favorable concessions from Canada than in this agreement unless 
obtained here and now before this legislation is concluded by 
the two Houses of Congress. 

This campaign in favor of a new trade policy with Canada, 
aside from such influence as may have been brought into the 
campaign in the interest of the great newspapers of the country 
who were not satisfied with what they were obtaining in the 
way of print-paper concessions in the Payne-Aldrich Act, has 
been brought about and promoted in large part, and almost en- 
tirely, upon the outery against the high cost of living. We 
might make the same complaint against the high cost of dying 
as we do against the high cost of living. 

We are living in times of great prosperity. High prices 
always prevail in eras of prosperity. Bras of low prices have 
always been eras of hard times, and instead of adopting the 
policy of bringing down the general prosperity to a lower level, 
the course of statesmanship would have been to adopt a policy 
that would lift the scale of wages of the wage earner and of men 
on fixed salaries, up to a level of the great era of prosperity in 
which we are living. > 

We, following the Democratic leadership, haye started upon 
the other course, the killing of the goose that Jays the golden 
eggs, instead of a more equitable distribution of the eggs. 

There can be no doubt that the agreement with Canada, if 
adopted in its present form, will work some degree of injury 
to the great agricultural interests of the country. To what ex- 
tent and with what measure of disaster it might apply we can 
only guess. I think it would be difficult to find any subject 
upon which so much sophistry bas been spent as upon the effort 
by the friends of this pact to show that, in the first place, the 
American farmer will not have to take any lower prices for his 
commodities, but that the American consumer would be bene- 
fited as the result. 

The truth is, if we can safely anticipate the truth, that the 
very reverse of that is likely to happen under the bill in its 
present form. The American farmer will be compelled to take 
less for his commodities; but it is, indeed, extremely doubtful 
whether any portion of that reduction will filter through for 
the benefit of the ultimate consumer. As long as the middle- 
men in this country are organized to appropriate whatever 
additional advantage may arise from a lower purchase price 
the consumer is not likely to reap the benefits. 

In the case of the reduction recently of the rates in the weod- 
pulp schedule in the Payne bill the Paper Trust simply appro- 
priated the reduction. When we placed a reduction of prac- 
tically $2.75 per ton on wood pulp in the Payne-Aldrich bill, it 
was anticipated it would bring about a reduction in the price 
of print paper in this country. My information is that exactly 
the reverse has been the case, and the price of print paper to 
the consumers of that product is higher to-day than it was 
when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed. 

Mr. KAHN. Two dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. My understanding is that 
the final effect of it is $2.75; but that is unimportant. 

But it is said, and by so able a gentleman as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCarr}, that the price of wheat in 
this country is fixed by Liverpool and not by the competition in 
this country. I questioned the gentleman from Massachusetts 
on that subject when he was on the floor. Some of you may 
remember that I asked him, if the price of wheat is fixed, not 
in the United States but in Liverpool, whether the passage of 
this Canadian reciprocity agreement would affect the price of 
wheat in this country; and his reply was: 

When I say the price of wheat is fixed in Liverpool, of course that is 
only popularly correct. 

Whaterer that may mean. 

The price of wheat is fixed, 

Said he, 

Compared with the world’s demand and the world’s supply. 

What is the fact about this price of wheat in Liverpool? Is 
it absolutely necessary that when we approach the discussion 
of a great economic question we must abandon our common 


sense and our usual methods of reasoning? The United States 
produces 700,000,000 bushels of wheat every year. It consumes 
600,000,000 bushels, shipping about 100,000,000 bushels to other 
countries. The price of wheat in Liverpool may have a very 
marked effect upon the price of that 100,000,000 bushels that 
must be sold outside of the United States, but the price of the 
600,000,000 bushels that must be consumed in the United States 
will depend upon the competition that the American market has 
to supply the 600,000,000 bushels. If Liverpool could buy wheat 
and import it into the United States, she might become a com- 
petitor in this market and have something to say as to what 
would be the price of that 600,000,000 bushels. 

But as long as we baye an export the price of what we export 
will necessarily be controlled very much by the export market; 
and if you look through the Liverpool, Winnipeg, and Minne- 
apolis market reports upon wheat from time to time you will 
find that it is very rare indeed that the price of wheat in 
Liverpool is sufficiently higher than the price of the northern 
grade of spring wheat in the United States to permit of ex- 
portation at all. It requires a difference of price in favor of 
Liverpool of at least 15 cents before the American farmer can 
get his No. 1 hard wheat into the Liverpool market, and in these 
tables, prepared by our own Tariff Board, I find that in the 
entire year 1910 there was not a month, according to the official 
figures here given, when the difference in price between the 
United States and Liverpool upon thut grade of wheat was such 
as to justify its exportation at all. During the one month of 
July, 1910, the price of wheat of that grade was actually higher 
in the United States than in Liverpool. 

That old saw about the price of wheat being fixed in Liver- 
pool, and not in the competitive market where it is used, I have 
had handed out to me in debating clubs since I was a boy. It is 
so old and ancient and unphilosophic that it has not only whis- 
kers, but gray, shaggy whiskers upon it. [Laughter.] The 
price of wheat consumed in this country is never fixed in Liver- 
pool, although it may be somewhat influenced by it, until a time 
when that price is such that Liverpool could become, in a sense, 
a competitor in supplying what we consume here at home. On 
the other hand, if you examine these same tables, prepared by 
our Tariff Board, you will find that the difference in price be- 
tween Winnipeg and Liverpool, from month to month, generally 
represents just about the difference in freight that it would 
take to carry a bushel of wheat from Winnipeg to Liverpool. 
That country produces yastly more than it can consume, and 
therefore Canadian wheat is much more influenced by the 
market in Liverpool than is the wheat grown in the United 
States. 

But I have taken too much time in the discussion of these 
matters in detail. I believe in a protective policy in the adjust 
ment of tariff rates in the United States. If I were to under- 
take to state my reasons therefor you would say that they are 
neademic. That may be true, but I believe, my Republican 
friends, that this is one of the times when academic principles 
and fondamental doctrines had better be tried out before we 
make radical changes in the basis of a great industry. 

I was pleased to hear the speech of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Hazsrsronp]. I think it was as fair a statement of 
the fundamental differences between the Democratie doctrine of 
a tariff and the Republican doctrine of a tariff as could be 
made. The gentleman reminded you Democrats on that side, 
as I like to remind my Republican colleagues on this side, that 
a great part of the discussion which we engage in with such 
heat, not only in these legislative debates but also upon the 
stump, is a mere confusion of terms. When you place a tariff 
upon any article that is or can be produced in this country, 
whether you call that a tariff for revenue or a tariff for pro- 
tection, it in effect is a protection upon that commodity to the 
amount of the tax, and any other statement is a mere parley 
over definitions and terms. If I am engaged in a manufacturing 
industry in the United States, if I am engaged in a farming in- 
dustry in the United States, and as between the United States 
and our main competitor in that article of production a tariff 
rate is placed upon the commodity, as, for example, 10 cents a 
bushel on wheat or 50 cents a barrel on flour, it protects my 
American market in that commodity just to that extent, whether 
you call it a tariff for reyenue or a tariff for protection. 

And right here is the essentlal difference between the Demo- 
critic and Republican theories of the tariff. We must raise over 
$300,000,000 per year by tariff duties to help pay the expenses 
of Government. The Democrats ignore the protective prin- 
ciple and would apportion rates to different articles solely with 
a view to their revenue-producing quality. Republicans, while 
raising the revenue, would apportion the rates in a manner to 
foster and protect all industries that can be profitably carried 
on in this country. 
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There are disadvantages and perils in the protective system 
as well as great advantages, and it has become incumbent upon 
us as members of the Republican Party to eliminate, so far 
as practicable, those perils and dangers from the system. The 
perils of protection—and they grow out of any tariff, no matter 
what you call it—are, first, the difficulty of preventing protec- 
tion which is too high, and, secondly, the fact that if the pro- 
tection is too high, it encourages the formation of trusts or 
combinations in the United States to control that particular 
line of industry. Primarily it has been the Republican doctrine 
that protection was made, in its chief purpose, for infant indus- 
tries. Yet we find in practice that an industry may grow gray 
with age, and still when you reduce the tariff upon that industry 
it will be done under protest; and we have not always, as 
Republicans, exercised the proper judgment and firmness in 
scaling down protective rates which have become too high 
for the best good of the industry and the people of the country. 

When the conference committee was appointed by this House 
after the Payne bill had passed the House and gone to the 
Senate and had there been amended in many particulars, I 
made a brief address upon the floor of this House, not antici- 
pating, of course, that my view would control, but still stating 
plainly my convictions upon the subject, that the Republican 
Party had undertaken, in the campaign, to hold out reasonable 
assurances that the revision of the tariff which we were to 
make would be a revision downward; and I suggested, in the 
face of a condition whereby many of the schedules had been 
placed much lower in the House than in the Senate amend- 
ments, and many other schedules had been placed in the Senate 
lower than in the House—I suggested as a Republican policy 
that the conference committee, just as far as possible, should 
accept the lower rates where the Senate had made an amend- 
ment downward, and insist upon our rates when our rates were 
lower than the Senate rates. 

That may have been done in some instances. It was not done 
inall. If that course had been generally followed it would have 
spared the party much of the criticism that has since been made 
against the tariff act. It would have given us the pulp and 
paper schedule in a form generally satisfactory to the great 
newspaper interests. It would have saved the Republican Party 
from the absurdity of increasing the Dingley rates on cotton 
cloth. 

I made personally a very careful investigation of the changes 
that were made in the Senate upon the cotton-cloth schedule. 
Very full hearings were had before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. We have not an older manufacturing industry than the 
cotton industry. If I mistake not, the centennial anniversary 
of that great industry in this country is being celebrated this 
year, or will be. Witnesses came before the committee from 
the cotton mills of the South and the cotton mills of the North, 
Every witness before that committee, without an exception, 
stated that that industry was in a healthy and normal condition; 
that they did not need any increase of rates, but they asked 
that no reduction should be made. Amendments were made in 
the Senate which very much increased the rates upon countable 
cotton cloths, Some of you know something of the effort that 
was made to get the schedule back again to the Dingley rates, 
with the result that when the conference report came in, while 
some slight modifications were made, the Republicans were 
placed in the absurd light upon a very important schedule of 
materially advancing the Dingley rates on an industry that 
every witness from the industry said ought not be increased; 
that they were large enough. ° 

It is not necessary for me to guess what influences made those 
changes. They were made, and our efforts to reduce them seemed 
ineffectual. When, in the face of that sort of proceeding on 
the cotton-cloth schedule, we see Members from districts very 
closely related to the cotton Industries coming upon the floor of 
this House as ardent and active champions of a trade pact with 
Canada that will bring about free trade with our principal 
competitor upon farm products, there need be no surprise that 
the American farmer is hastening to the conclusion that some- 
thing is necessary to bring about consistency again upon the 
part of our Republican colleagues in the manufacturing districts. 
I said then, and I say again, that it is such instances of greed 
that bring the American protective tariff system into disrepute 
in the house of its friends. 

This particular bill will bring no great good to the farmer. 
The man who named this the farmers’ free-list bill had a very 
fine sense of humor. The Canadian pact places all the products 
of the farm upon the free list, so far as Canada is concerned. 
This proposed farmers’ free-list bill in effect places all of his 
products upon a free-trade basis with the balance of the world. 
That is probably a logical justification for calling it the farmers’ 
free-list bill. 


forests would disappear from view. 


Agricultural implements are proposed to be placed upon the 
free list. An American farmer would not use any other imple- 
ments than those made in this country if he could get them im- 
ported free. The wooden plow of India or the agricultural ma- 
chinery of most civilized countries, indeed, would have little 
place upon an up-to-date American farm. It developed in the 
debate to-day that already by the reciprocal exchange provi- 
sion under the terms of the Payne bill we can now get agricul- 
tural implements from Germany and from England free of duty, 
and if there is any country in the world that would be likely 
to make any implements that an American farmer would use in 
this country and maintain his self-respect, it would be one of 
those. There were only $79,000 worth of agricultural imple- 
ments imported into the United States in 1910. We make in 
this country the agricultural iniplements of the world, and dur- 
ing 1910 $28,000,000 worth of agricultural implements were ex- 
ported from the United States to other countries. The benefits 
that an American farmer can get out of that Democratic sop 
of free agricultural implements, under a condition in which they 
may now come in from England and Germany free, is so negligi- 
ble that he will never be able to realize it. 

Lumber is to be placed upon the free list. That will benefit 
western farmers a little. We from the Middle Western States 
have stood for free lumber. If in that we have seemed incon- 
sistent, I think it can be argued that the question of free lumber 
is one of high public policy; that is, there are other considera- 
tions surrounding it than that alone of tariff rates. It is well 
known that it has become a question of public policy to con- 
serve the American forests. A forest does not grow in a life- 
time; it takes generations to deyelop a forest. By careless and 
wasteful methods in this country, under private greed and 
enterprise, we were fast reaching a point when the American 
A forest has ethical and 
utilitarian purposes besides furnishing lumber. The forest on 
the mountain is an ornamentation to the landscape; it holds 
back the snow, fills the springs, and conserves the safety of the 
valley below. We are spending millions of dollars a year in 
an effort to conserye the American forests, and that is being 
done because we have reached the place in our development 
where it has become necessary in order that great elements 
that enter into civilization and progress shall not disappear 
from this country. 

Now, then, the reduction of the tariff upon lumber may make 
a reduction to that extent, but the $1.25 upon lumber that is 
now levied since the Payne bill went into operation, is an in- 
significant element in determining the price of lumber, even if 
it is all applied directly to the purchaser of lumber. The price 
of lumber is inevitably high because of the conditions to which 
I have referred, and therefore I think it should be the policy 
to inyite free transmission of lumber from other countries hav- 
ing great forests into our own, in order that we may conserye 
the remaining forests as far as we can for the generations com- 
ing after us until other forests can be grown. ‘That will be for 
the self-interest of the American farmer. But it will be noth- 
ing to compensate him for what he will suffer by reason of going 
into free-trade markets upon his great products. 

It is, indeed, a very narrow policy to throw a great American 
industry, an industry which has in the value of its capital more 
money inyested than all of our manufactures and all of our 
railway capitalization combined, I say it is a yery narrow 
policy that will throw a great industry of that kind into a free- 
trade market with Canada on all of its products while presery- 
ing protection upon manufactured products. I say it is a very 
narrow, unrepublican, and, I believe, un-American policy. F 

It is a very little consolation to the American farmer after 
you have reduced, perchance, by sharp competition from other 
countries that can produce cheaper the profits of his business— 
because usually 20 per cent in cost of production is the differ- 
ence between prosperity and adversity—I say it is very little 
consolation after in a measure you haye injured the chief, 
prime industry of the United States to cheapen the cost of the 
tools the farmer works with. 

I do not believe, however, that this bill will at least imme- 
diately seriously injure the American farmer beyond what he 
will already be injured by the Canadian pact, if it shall go into 
law. It is true that all grain products and all meat products 
are placed on the free list. But under present economic condi- 
tions in the United States, as compared with other countries in 
the world, it is at least doubtful whether we will attract from 
countries south of us—Australla, Argentina, and Mexico—so 
sharp a competition upon meat products as to further impair 
the American price to the American producer. I find upon 
examination that we imported from all countries of the world 
during 1910 less than a million dollars’ worth of meat products 
of all kinds—smoked meats, preseryed meats, and fresh meats 
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altogether. 
On the other hand, the United States exported to help feed the 
hungry mouths of continental Europe and Great Britain 
$106,000,000 worth. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I understand the gentleman is in 
favor of putting up the home market so as to get a high price 
for agricultural products. Does he think that it would be fair 
to the people to sell them their products at a very high price 
and to sell the surplus to foreign countries at a lower price? 

Mr, MARTIN of South Dakota. Not at all. My view is that 
every important American industry that has suflicient dignity 
for its development as an American enterprise should be pro- 
tected to the extent of the difference in cost between the produc- 
tion abroad and at home, and the only question is how it should 
be applied so as to get only a reasonable profit and still preserve 
the advantage to the American producer. But I certainly do 
not favor any policy that would give any better opportunities to 

the American producer of manufactured products than to the 
American producer of agricultural products. I simply say, as a 
matter of fundamental American policy, if we are to abandon 
the protective principle to American industries, considering the 
magnitude of agriculture, its importance in this country. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. But the gentleman does not come to 
the point that I made. 

Mr, MARTIN of South Dakota. Oh, let me finish the sentence 
first and then I will come to it. Considering the importance of 
agriculture in this country, I say it should be the last indus- 
try, if we are to have an order of procedure, from which pro- 
tection should be removed. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. In defending this home market and 
exploiting it as the gentleman does, is it the notion of the gen- 
tleman that we should sell to each other, farmer to the manu- 
facturer and artisan, and artisan and manufacturer in turn to 
the farmer, at higher prices than we sell the same products, 
either manufactured or natural, abroad? Do you want to sell 
to our home market at a higher price than you would sell our 
surplus for to a foreign market? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I want the American manu- 
facturer and farmer to sell his product in the best market in the 
world, which is the American market. I want him to hare a 
little advantage in getting into this market, because I insist 
that we should have the American market primarily for the 
American producer. He is an American citizen, and we have n 
higher standard of living in this country than in any other coun- 
try. It is the best market in all the world. The internal com- 
merce of the United States is as great as all of the foreign com- 
merce of all of the countries of the civilized world. 

I say this market should be in the first place protected at 
least to the extent of the difference in the cost of production 
here and elsewhere, making a liberal provision for the Ameri- 
can wage earner, who ought, as an American citizen, to be paid 
a larger wage than any other citizen of the world, and he ought 
not to be thrown into competition with the labor of monarchical 
countries that do not undertake to have the high standards of 
citizenship and living that we have. 3 

I know in actual practice it is not possible always to gauge 
the manufactured output, for example, precisely to the local 
demand, if an effort be made to do it. I know, furthermore, 
as to agricultural products, it is impossible to gauge the supply 
precisely to the demand. The industrious American farmer 
always raises all that he can of anything that he thinks will be 
of value, Therefore, we have a surplus in this country. It 
ought to be our policy to continue to have a surplus in this 
country, and thereby, from the exigencies of the market, the 
manufacturer will be glad to take from some foreign country a 
lower price for his surplus than he has succeeded in getting in a 
live American market. There are many times when the agri- 
culturist, the grower of wheat, accepts a less price for his sur- 
plus in the Liverpool market than he has obtained for what he 
has sold in the American market. 

It is nothing against the American system, it is nothing 
against the producer or the manufacturer of these articles. It 
is simply due to natural business conditions. We can afford to 
sell our accidental surplus in a foreign market for a quick 
return, eyen though it does bring somewhat less than the pre- 
vuiling prices for the portion of the commodity needed in this 
country. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman refers to our neci- 
dental surplus. Does he not think that we ought to have an 
intentional surplus both of manufactured and farm products, 
nnd does he not think it would be manifestly unfair to that 
farmer, for whom he assumes to be speaking this afternoon, to 
charge him for agricultural implements that he uses in raising 
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his Argentine, Canadian, or Russian competitor, who is selling 
with him in open competition at the Liverpool market? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. You can have an answer 
either way to that question, whatever side suits you best. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I suppose the gentleman will make the 
answer that suits him best. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. My answer Is already made. 
I think the American farmer ought to be able to sell the prod- 
ucts produced in this country with a reasonable margin of 
profit, and I say that if we apply the Republican doctrine of 
protection as we have announced it, and apply it to each Amer- 
ican industry, whether agriculture or manufacture, on the basis 
of the difference in cost of production here and elsewhere, with 
a reasonable margin of profit—a question not always easy to 
determine, although I think in most instances the difference of 
freight, particularly from Europe, will perhaps be a reasonable 
margin of profit—there will be no danger of the American pro- 
ducer receiving an unreasonable price from the American con- 
sumer. And I say, if we will apply the Republican doctrine of 
proteetion as we have snnounced it in our platform, we will 
refuse to enact any legislation, as Republicans, that is not con- 
sistent with this doctrine; we will eliminate the high tariff 
that may apply to certain specific industries under the present 
schedules, and we will proceed with a successful relation be- 
tween all American industries, whether farm or factory. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Just along that line. There is a high excise 
tax upon alcohol and a high internal tax upon whisky, upon 
tobacco, and upon cigars that the American consumer buys, yet 
the whisky that is made from the corn that is raised in Mis- 
souri, when it is sent abroad, is relieved of n tax of $1.10 a 
gallon, or two dollars and something if it be alcohol, under our 
system, and it has always been so. Last year, in round num- 
bers, $7,000,000 that was exported was relieved from the excise 
tax, and yet the gentleman from Missouri, perhaps, is not happy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I also suggest to the gentleman, in 
reply to the question asked by the gentleman from Missouri, 
that the practice of selling a small proportion of the surplus 
abrond is by no means an American institution. It is done by 
every nation in the civilized world, with a tariff or without a 
tariff; in fact, the expression “dumping process,” by which 
term this method is known, was invented to apply to free-trade 
England. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I think entirely too much is 
sought to be made by our Democratic opponents. We hare 
radical differences on the subject of the tarif. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Not until I get through with 
this sentence, then I will be glad to yield to anyone—of the 
fact that in certain isolated instances, and perhaps quite often, 
less is accepted for the surplus of a manufactured article 
abroad than at home. It is one of the exigencies of trade. 
As any man of business knows, it is difficult at the end of the 
year to dispose of his surplus if he has manufactured more 
than can be consumed at home, and he sells, even at a disad- 
vantage, abroad in order that he may get in the ready money to 
set into operation active business for the coming year. Now, 
with farm products it is practically the same way. You might 
as well criticize the farmer because he sells grain cheaper 
abroad than at home. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina rose. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Let me finish the sentence. 
You take the Liverpool market of wheat for the month of 
January, 1910, a year ago this last January. The market in 
Minneapolis of No. 1 hard, the average for the month, was 
81.151. The price in Liverpool was $1.22, a difference of only 
64 cents. Now, if a bushel of No. 1 hard wheat had been 
marketed in that month by the American farmer in Liverpool 
he would have lost the difference between 6} cents and 15} 
cents, which it would cost to get it over there, and then you 
would have put to the American farmer that he was scandaliz- 
ing the industry by selling his wheat cheaper abroad than at 
home. There was no month during 1910 that the American 
farmer, who grows northern spring wheat, if he had sold in 
Liverpool, would not have accepted a less price, after taking cut 
the freight, than he would have gotten at home; not a single 
month, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question. Does the gentleman be- 
lleve that a bushel of wheat ever went to Liverpool when wheat 
was cheaper in Liyerpoool than it was in the United States? 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Well, “ever” is a long 
time; and if it did, it was an economic mistake. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Then it is not true he 
sells in Liverpool cheaper than in America. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I have just made the state- 
ment that any month of 1910 he would sell in Liverpool at a 
lower price than here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And he would accept it? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I do not know whether he 
would or not, but 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am not—— 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I said he would get a better 
price here—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
export State—— 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I have yielded freely to the 
gentleman, and I do not care for the gentleman to make a speech 
in my time, but if he has a further question I will be happy to 
meet it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We sell about 7,000,000 
bales of cotton from the South, and we get for every bale of it 
in Europe more than we can get in America. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. There is reason for that, and 
thut reason is a splendid protection for our southern brethren, 
and I do not criticize at all their advantage in it. I am glad 
for them. But the United States grows three-fourths of all the 
cotton of the world, and why should it sell any abroad unless it 
got as good a price as could be gotten here? On the other hand, 
we do not grow three-fourths of the wheat, and have only 
100,000,000 bushels more than we consume, and we haye to seek 
a foreign market for a little of our product, and have to accept 
that price after we pay the freight. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood on the subject of Canadian 
reciprocity. I said at the beginning of that controversy that I 
was favorable to the general idea of Canadian reciprocity, and 
I would be in favor of either of two horns of a dilemma, I 
would be willing to have Canadian reciprocity on all American- 
produced products and Canadian-produced products upon the 
principle of the Republican doctrine of protection, or difference 
in cost of production, whichever way it might be; or I would be 
willing to accept the other alternative and have free trade with 
Canada on every product produced in the two countries. I am 
not opposed to either idea. I am opposed to a reciprocity, so- 
called, with Canada that gives free trade on the products of the 
farm, but retains our high protective duties on the products of 
the factories. 

I am, in other words, opposed to a Canadian reciprocity that 
must be purchased at the cost of the disturbance and overthrow 
of our reciprocity here in the United States. I want that we 
shall have the same proper adjustment between the industries 
of the farm and of the factories as heretofore, and do not 
want them sacrificed to a scheme that will place one great 
industry on the free list while preserving a protective tariff 
upon the balance. 

Now, we as Republicans have long ago, I think, or at least 
in part, declared in favor of schedule-by-schedule revision 
of the tariff. Certainly, very prominent leaders have done so, 
and the prominent leaders upon the Democratic side, at least of 
this body, appear to have come to about the same conclusion. 
Schedule-by-schedule revision of the tariff is all right if we 
have a principle to guide us in that revision. The criticism 
upon the old system is that no principle fundamentally believed 
in by either party has controlled in a revision en masse; that 
the revision of the tariff has often become—and it is as much 
chargeable to Democratic tariffs as to Republican tariffs—too 
much influenced by the practice of compromise and barter and 
sale, the keeping of one industry upon a high-protection schedule 
if another one can be put there or kept there. 

But I want to remind Members on both sides of this Chamber 
that there can be no worse revision of any tariff than a revision 
by schedule that has no fundamental principle to determine it 
except the brute force of votes. 

If we were proceeding as Republicans to revise the tariff, we 
should revise it upon the principle of the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad. There is no place for free 
lists in either a Democratic or a Republican revision of the 
tariff, unless you can place some principle at the basis of it. 
There is no basis for a free list in a Republican revision of the 
tariff, whether by schedule or any other way, unless it should 
be applied to an American commodity that can be produced here 
as cheaply as abroad, or to some article that can not be eco- 
nomically produced here. I think it can be applied to many. 
We applied it to some additional articles in the Payne bill. 
My opinion is that agricultural implements can be manufac- 
tured in this country just as cheaply as anywhere in the world. 


I happen to live in an 
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If so, they ought to be put upon the free list, not because the 
American farmer wants it to be done, but because, funda- 
mentally, the principle of protection, that we as Republicans 
subscribe to, has placed them there. I suppose a Democratic 
free list—although some Democrats can better define it than 
myself, for they have a consistent doctrine that the tariff 
should be adjusted simply for the purpose of raising revenue, 
and the principle of protection should be lost sight of entirely— 
I suppose, logically, a Democratic free list would consist of 
articles that the placing of a tariff upon them would destroy 
their reyenue-producing quality; that is, would prevent im- 
portation. If there is any other Democratic idea to be con- 
served in a free list, we will find it out from Democratic 
definition. 

There are fundamental differences, my friends, between the 
two parties upon this question, and as a Republican I am anx- 
ious that we shall not lose sight of these differences in the 
legislation which is pending and that may be brought before 
the consideration of both these legislative bodies. 

I concede that the Republican doctrine of protection is made 
primarily for the American producer instead of for the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. May I have 10 minutes 
more? 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for 10 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I concede, I say, that the 
Republican policy of protection has in view, first of all, the 
American producer. Our theory is to encourage production, to 
reward generously every man who will labor, either with his 
hands or his head. Our theory, further, is that if you will make 
every able-bodied American a producer and give him a good 
wage or price for his products he will be able to purchase all 
that he can consume. 

Of what avail are low prices of living or of dying if you 
have not the price? All American citizens are consumers. All 
American citizens ought to be producers. And one advantage of 
the Republican policy is that it has always kept our factories 
at work; it has kept everybody busy, and the rewards of com- 
fort and a good support have come to the man who will toil. 
The Republican policy has always worked well in experience. 
On the other hand, the policy of our Democratic friends has, so 
far as I have observed, worked poorly in practice. 

We have had investigations, official investigations, as to the 
reasons for the high cost of living or the high cost of food prod- 
ucts. The Secretary of Agriculture mide a thorough investiga- 
tion upon this subject. He reported that the difficulty, so far 
as the price of food products was concerned, was not that the 
American farmer was receiving an unreasonable price for his 
commodities. As I remember, the result of that investigation 
showed that it could not be said that the American farmer, even 
in these prosperous times, was receiving to exceed 6 per cent on 
his investment. Practically the same conclusion was reached 
by the Senate committee—the Lodge committee—investigating 
the high cost of living. From both of these investigations it 
would appear that between the farmer and the consumer the 
organized corporations and industries organized for the purpose 
of handling the farmer’s products, changing their form, perhaps, 
and passing them on to the consumer, are adding to the original 
price all the way from 50 per cent to 150 per cent. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is a very interesting statement, 
and I state that truthfully. Does the gentleman take into con- 
sideration this fact in connection with the ultimate price that 
the ultimate consumer pays a great rate of interest upon watered 
stock? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Yes. There is a great deal 
of truth in that, but that is only a remote phase of the question. 
But it is very well worth consideration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have already said that the provision in 
this pending bill to place all meat products upon the free list 
will, to some extent, further cripple the advantages of the Amer- 
ican producer of beef—the farmer. It has, howeyer, some ad- 
yantages, and I want to do it justice. Those of you who took 
interest enough to observe know that I sought to amend the 
Canadian pact in this House so as to place meat products, so 
far as our trade relations with Canada are concerned, upon the 
free list. I have said at different times that this Canadian 
agreement did not go far enough. By that I meant to say that 
if we were to have free trade at all with Canada, it should go 
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all along the line, and I am not at all deaf to the altruistic 
arguments that are produced to show that we ought to have 
closer trade relations with Canada. 

But in saying that it ought to go all along the line I have 
always referred to our trade relations with Canada and not our 
trade relations with the whole world. But under this bill meat 
products from all over the world are placed on the free list. 
My opinion is that that will not, at least for a few years, injure 
the American producer of meats. When you load meat on a 
ship, either from Australia or Argentina, and start it on its des- 
tination to market, it will not naturally seek the American mar- 
ket first, where we are already exporting $106,000,000 worth of 
preseryed and dressed meat annually, but it will seek the world's 
market. 

There is plenty of opportunity to market meat in Germany, 
which must buy every year of some countries at least $100,- 
000,000 of food products, and my judgment is that any injury 
to the American farmer by reason of extending these particular 
provisions will not be serious, at least for some years to come. 

On the other hand, we are gaining something in the economic 
adjustment of our relations with Canada. I believe that agree- 
ment ought to have provided for free meats with Canada if we 
are going to have free live stock. This legislation, while a very 
roundabout method, would give us at least free flour, free bread 
products, free meat products from Canada as well as from the 
rest of the world, and therefore would have a very marked 
effect on the system, so far as the present Canadian pact is con- 
cerned; and my candid judgment is that the consumer, by rea- 
son of bringing this element of competition in against the Ameri- 
can Flour Trust and the American Meat Trust in our relations 
with Canada, will gain sufficient in the matter of meat and 
lower-priced flour and bread products to compensate, probably, 
for any additional danger to the American producer of live 
stock by reason of bringing in competition from the other 
countries. 

I have tried to speak candidly of this bill. I believe it is 
radically wrong in the principle that it starts out upon. It is 
a companion piece of another piece of legislation that is rad- 
ically wrong in principle. We either should have trade rela- 
tions with Canada that preserve for the American producer the 
difference in cost of production here ond there, or if for altru- 
istic and fraternal reasons we should treat them as brethren 
and bring them in under one industrial system, we ought to 
have universal free trade with Canada. 

Now, you are seeking to cure a latent and inevitable defect 
in that system by another bill, in the nature of a reprisal. In- 
asmuch as you have given a hard blow to the American farmer 
in that piece of legislation, you are now seeking to give a hard 
blow to some American manufacturers, in order that the farmer 
may even up. I do not believe that legislation of this char- 
acter can be permanent. The present bill is justified, from a 
Republican standpoint, only upon the ground that it will hasten 
our return to industrial justice and fair play. 

The worst is yet to come. We shall have a fair test of Demo- 
cratic tinkering with the tariff, as we have already had once 
in my lifetime. History will repeat itself. Republicans will 
come back again to their faith. They will realize that they 
enn not, and that they ought not if they could, place in opera- 
tion a protective system that ignores the American producer of 
food products. Out of it all we will have a political reyolution 
that will bring back, without its former defects, the American 
Republican protective system. The tariff hog and the free 
trader will both be repudiated. American markets will be 
primarily for American producers, and the United States will 
again resume its march as leader among the great commercial 
nations of the world. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the exercise of the taxing power 
is and has always been one of great moment to the American 
people. It was the arbitrary exercise of that power by Great 
Britain that plunged the United Colonies into war with the 
mother country. England laid a tax on tea, and our fathers ro- 
sented it. It was not because English tea was so delicious that 
our people objected to the tax; it was the principle involved. 
We really had here a substitute far better than English tea, and 
that was the old-fashioned sassafras tea. [Laughter.] In my 
youth time I used to dig the red roots from the ground, and T 
thought that they made the finest tea that ever tickled the palate 
of man. How sweet its memory still! Does it seem strange to 
you on that side of the House now to think that the thirteen 
Colonies staked so much and dared to do so much because Eng- 
Jand taxed just one item—tea? What would the fathers think if 
they could come back to this Republic and see this Government 
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under the control of the Republican Party laying a tax on more 
than 4,000 items of the necessaries of life? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. MARTIN of 
South Dakota] boldly said that there is no place in a Repub- 
lican schedule for a free list. Mr. Chairman, Henry Clay, the 
ablest champion of the protective theory that this country has 
ever produced, predicted nearly 70 years ago that the day was 
not far distant when protective duties would be abandoned. He 
pointed to the day when the industries of America could get 
along without taxing the consumers to support them. He asked 
the people in that early time to submit to this extraordinary tax 
only temporarily, and he assured them that in a little while 
these industries could compete with the world. Henry Clay has 
been dead more than half a century, and has the Republican 
Party abandoned the policy that he said should only live while 
our industries were in their infancy? No, Mr. Chairman; that 
party has become the tool, the handy instrument, of the inter- 
ests that Clay sought to help when they needed help. I can 
not believe that Clay ever dreamed that the temporary protec- 
tive system that he helped to establish would produce such 
evils as afflict and curse our country to-day. The captains of 
these industries led Clay to believe that they would voluntarily 
request the abolishment of protective tariff duties in a very 
short time. Did they do so? No, sir. They had grown rich, 
and they wanted the American masses to continue to work for 
them. Instead of doing as they had induced Clay and the 
people to believe that they would do—cease to ask the public 
to contribute to them under the requirements of law—they went 
into politics, formed combinations of special interests, and spent 
money helping to elect men who would serve them and helping 
to defeat men who opposed them, and to-day they have grown 
so powerful that they hold up the producer with one hand and 
rob the consumer with the other. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. Chairman, this is a great battle that we have to fight. 
The powers that oppose us are tremendous, but the people are 
more powerful than they. All that we have to do is to reach 
them with the truth and the whole truth. God grant us the 
strength and the courage to keep up the fight. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 5 


Work on bravely God's own daughters, 
Work on brayely God’s own sons, 

But till you have smoother waters, 
Let truth fire her minute guns. 


We hear it noised around this Capitol and whispered through- 
out the country that if the representatives of the people under- 
take to reduce the tariff tax so that the average man can have 
a decent chance in the struggle for existence, the haughty 
barons of high protection will cause trouble in the business 
world. Aye, we are told of their power to create panics. Mr. 
Chairman, have we reached that awful time in the history of 
our country when a few men, grown fat on special privileges, 
can frighten us away from our patriotic duty? Shall these 
men continue to rob and plunder the American people because 
they desire to do so, and because they would become offended 
and create temporary disturbances in the business world if we 
dared to disturb the cruel power that they now employ to 
oppress the people? Did the fathers who followed Clay in the 
early days as he gathered tariff taxes from the people for the 
benefit of infant industries dream that they were inaugurating 
a system that would one day control national legislation in per- 
petuating its existence to the detriment of the rights and 
liberties of the people? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The time is ripe for us to educate the people regarding this 
great evil, and they are being educated. There are subsidized 
newspapers doing all they can to keep the truth from the people. 
I do not mean that all the newspapers are subsidized—not at 
all—for a great many of them helped us in the battle for the 
people in 1910. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But I 
mean a great number of them are subsidized or owned by this 
vast tariff money power, and that the purpose of their exist- 
ence is to deceive the people with regard to tariff blessings, 
and to keep them in the dark regarding the awful evils of high 
protection. Mr. Chairman, we bave had a hard time in 
reaching the people because so many of these vehicles of infor- 
mation, the newspapers, have been owned or controlled by the 
interests that want to keep the people ignorant of conditions 
as they are. The people are at last waking up, and we intend 
to continue our war against this band of tariff marauders who 
collect taxes on everything that we use, from the cradle to the 
graye, When I came to Congress we had only 127 Democrats. 

But to-day 227 Democrats respond in the name of the people 
in this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This great 
change in party representation in this branch of Congress is 
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indeed significant. 
have so long contended are at last commanding the approval of 


It means that the principles for which we 


the people. Why, Mr. Chairman, the Republicans had been 
beating us so long that two years ago a Republican ball team, 
composed of Members of this House, challenged nine of us 
Democrats to meet them on the diamond. I took part in that 
game. Speaker CANNON was there to encourage the Repub- 
Means and to rejoice with them in their victory—if victory they 
should achieve. But, Mr. Chairman, we met them and we con- 
quered them. And I then and there made the prediction that 
our victory over the Republican players was a forerunner of 
Democratic victory in 1910. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
If I may be permitted to indulge in prophecy on this occasion, 
I will say that the vietory achieved for the Democratic Party 
in 1010 is the forerunner of a glorious Democratic victory in 
1912. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The high protective 
theory has been condemned by the American people. The sys- 
tem has grown in greed and avarice, until to-day its withering, 
blighting influence is felt in every avenue of American life 
and its evil agents are here in the Congress of the United 
States pleading to be permitted to continue in the name of the 
law their robbery of the Ameriean consumers. This is a de- 
Plorable and a humiliating situation. The lamented Senator 
Dolllver, of Iowa, a Republican, ina great speech condemning the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, said: “ Congress has become a bargain 
counter.“ Mr. Chairman, that was an awful indictment of the 
Republican Congress, made by a Republican Senator. Congress 
a bargain counter—a place where the privilege to increase the 
tari tax is sold to the highest bidder! The American people 
believed, with Senator Dolliver, that Congress had become a 
bargain counter, where those who fattened on the Republican 
tariff system could by the aid of their swollen fortunes have a 
Republican Congress put tariff taxes on new articles or raise 
them on old ones. “ Make a fat contribution to the Repnblican 
campaign fund—help to perpetuate the system—and tell us 
what you want in the way of a tariff tax, and we will make 
the people pay it; make out your check and turn it over to the 
campaign committee, and all will be well.“ This, I imagine, is 
what took place, in view of what Senator Dolliver said about 
the Republican Congress being a bargain counter. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

What else could he mean? A bargain counter where the peo- 
ples rights were bartered away. Ninety-odd millions of people 
taxed to build up colossal fortunes for men like Carnegie, whose 
whole property when the Dingley tariff law went in effect, in 
1897, was valued at $10,000,000, and in less than three years, 
under the higher tariff tax granted him at the bargain counter, 
his property had inereased so marvelously that it was estimated 
to be worth $360;000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

That is the sort of legislation that you have placed upon the 
statute books of this Nation. These men who contribute so 
generously and lavishly to the Republican campaign fund get 
it back multiplied thousands of times in tariff taxes from the 
people. Mr. Chairman, I have heard Republicans in this House 
Jaugh and make merry when we have from time to time as- 
sailed the protective theory that has caused so much trouble 
and distress among the masses of our people. But, sir, the 
time for their mirth and laughter has passed. Behold the 
haughty agents of these tariff taxgatherers, frowning upon us 
for the last few years for daring to suggest a revision of the 
tariff downward, coming ont in 1908 with their faces wreathed 
in deceptive smiles proclaiming that they, too, believed that 
the tariff should be revised, but they said, “ We will revise it 
downward, trust us once more”; and the people trusted them 
once more, and what did they do? They broke their plat- 
form promises and crucified their campaign pledges. [Ap- 
pause on the Democratic side.] President Taft called an extra 
session of Congress. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DarzeLL], the high priest of protection in the Republican Party, 
said that he did not know whether the tariff would be revised 
up or down. Another Republican in this House, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Nye], said the whole country knows that 
we met here to revise the tariff downward. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any one thing that the American 
people know and know well, it is the sad fact that the Repub- 
lican Congress did not revise the tariff downward. The bill 
that they put through the House vastly increased the tariff 
burdens of the people, and when it got through the Senate it 
was the worst tariff law ever written. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

When it reached the President, he admitted that it was not a 
full compliance with the promises made to the people by the 
Republican Party, but later on, in his Winona speech, he said 


it was the best tariff bill ever written by the Republican Party, 
which goes to prove the saying that— 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mlen, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me quote a Republican authority upon your failure to 
keep your promise to revise the tariff downward. The Phila- 
delphia North American, a Republican paper published in Phila- 
delphia, said just after the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill became a 
law, speaking of the Republicans: 

They have kicked the national platform into the wastebasket. 

And then, speaking of the bill, sald: 

It is a revision drawn only to fatten the 
12 ey 

at they 
was before. 

Concluding, the paper says: 

The law will be a cheat and the burden will be laid anon the con- 
sumer and the wage carner to pay more toll to special privilege. 

Mr. Chairman, this Republican newspaper's criticism of the 
Republican Party is justified by the facts of that party’s broken 
cae to the American people. [Applause on the Democratic 
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The election following your betrayal of the people returned 
a majority of Democrats to this House, and this, I repeat, is 
the forerunner of what we are going to do unto you in the en- 
tire country next year. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
But I must hasten. The gentleman on the other side said a few 
days ago that the reciprocity agreement with Canada would 
take seven or eight million dollars of revenue from the Goyern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had rather let this seven or eight millions of 
dollars in revenue remain in the pockets of the American con- 
sumers than to take it from them to be squandered in useless 
and extravagant expenditures by Republican Party officials. 
We have charged the Republican Party with having wasted imil- 
lions of the people's money. We have charged them with reck- 
less extravagance. And what did they say? They smiled and 
said that we did not know what we were talking about. We 
continued to cry out to the American people thnt they were 
taxing them to obtain money to meet useless expenditures, and 
when the people were convinced that we were right President 
Taft, a Republican, admitted that they were expending an- 
nually a hundred million dollars more than was necessary for 
the conduct of the Government. This admission on the part of 
a Republican President puts the Republican Party in an awful 
ugly predicament. It brands that party with willful extrava- 
gance or with utter inability to run this Government in an 
economic, business way. But, Mr. Chairman, there is ancther 
Republican whose familiarity with the necessary and unnoces- 
sary expenditures of this Government is greater than that of 
the President. I refer to Senator Aldrich, who was the lender 
of the Republican Party in the Senate until March 4, 1911. He 
said that we are uselessly expending or wasting $300,000,000 
of the people's money every year. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Yes, Senator Aldrich has admitted that if the Govern- 
ment were honestly and economically administered $300,000,000 
could be saved to the tariff taxpayers of America. You nre 
taxing the American masses to put $300,000,000 into the hends 
of extravagant Republican officials, and these custodians of the 
people’s funds are squandering them in a shameful and reckless 
way. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Payne-Aldrich tariff Jaw collects about $335,000,000 a 
year from the pockets of the American people, and a Republican, 
Senator Aldrich, says that you are squandering 400,000,000 of 
this money. So we have only $25,060,000 of this vast sum left 
to nid in defraying the legitimate expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. [Applause on the Democratic side,] What else do you 
Republicans do? You try to deceive the laboring man by 
telling him that tariff taxes are laid upon the American people 
for his benefit. God of our fathers, how many crimes have 
been committed by the Republican Party in the name of fhe 
Jaboring men of this country? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The high protective tariff system that now so afflicts the 
American people fs the worst enemy that the laboring man 
has. What is the treatment that you accord the laboring man 
of America? You say the manufacturer gives him employment. 
Well, that is true, but he does so because he needs his labor 
and profits tremendously by it. The laboring man obtains fairly 
good wages because he is organized and is constantly demanding 
a living wage, but in spite of all your boasted benefits accruing 
to the laboring man under the present tariff system, the labor- 


rofits of the trusts, to 
consumer a little nearer to poverty, and juggle duties so 
come prohibitery. The party is shamed as no party cver 
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ing man continues to have a hard struggle and to live in humble 
surroundings, while the trust magnate for whom he toils lives 
in a mansion surrounded by all the comforts and luxuries that 
go to make up a life of ease. Mr. Chairman, that is not all; 
you bring foreigners here by the hundreds and thousands—yes, 
by the millions. And if the organization of the laboring man 
demands of your trust kings greater wages, saying that the cost 
of living has so increased that he can not support himself and 
wife and children on the wage that he receives, what happens 
to him? Why you turn him out of your factory and you take 
these foreigners from whose labor in Europe you have promised 
to protect him and you bring them here and put them in the place 
of the man whose only offense was a demand for decent wages. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And that is not all. You 
make him a slave. When election time comes around and the 
people are demanding that the tariff tax be reduced on the 
common necessities of life, your tariff-fattened captains of in- 
dustry tell him, Unless you vote as I vote, you lose your job.” 

And that is not all. You sell the product of the American 
laborer in the foreign land to the foreigner cheaper than you 
sell it to the laboring man here at home, and cheaper than you 
sell to any man in America. So, Mr. Chairman, the Republican 
Party brings the cheap labor of Europe here to take the place of 
the American laborer whenever he manifests a desire to better 
his condition by demanding a better wage. [Applause on the 
Democratic side]. The capital of the laboring man in this 
country is his manhood, his skill, and his energy. But you do 
not care for that, The Republican Party has never manifested 
much concern about such things. When Henry George said, “I 
am for men,“ he struck a note that rang around this Republic like 
a trumpet call. [Applause on the Democratic side.] To pro- 
tect and preserve the rights of the people will continue to be 
the chief end and aim of the Democratic Party. This country 
needs an old-fashioned revival of patriotism, and, Mr. Chairman, 
the way for this Government to have and hold the affections 
of its people is to be so just and fair that no man can truth- 
fully assail it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Did you 
ever hear any talk like that on the other side of this House? 

No; you are always talking about reasonable profits for the 
purse-proud plutocrats that your tariff system has created. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.]! This reasonable profit 
for a favored few is the rock upon which your party is breaking. 
You now have the standpatter, the insurgent. What is a stand- 
patter? Why, the very name suggests inactivity and decay. 
There is no standstill place in life. We progress or we retro- 
grade. The power unused is the power that perishes, and the 
stand-pat Republican is like the Irishman’s turtle—dead and 
don't know it. [Laughter and applause.] Then there is the 
insurgent. The trouble with him is he does not insurge long 
enough. Now and then he breaks away from the old guard 
and, like a bantam rooster mounting an ash hopper, crows 
vigorously for awhile, displaying, you would think, considerable 
courage; but let him see a trust hawk circling in his direction 
and right under the Republican barn house he goes and you 
do not see him any more. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] They are clever fellows, some of them, but 
they will not insurge far enough. 

An insurgent Republican studies more about his immediate 
political future than all other things put together, And now 
. I am going to tell him how to save himself and serve his coun- 
try. Let him leave the time-serving Republican Party and he 
will obey the Scripture, which says: 

Come ye out from among them and be ye separate from them. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

The Republican Party’s claim that high-tariff taxes are levied 
to protect the laboring man is a delusion and a snare. It is a 
fact well known to the Republicans of this House and to the 
country that when the McKinley tariff law went into effect, 
tariff duties were increased and yet wages were cut all over the 
country, and this was true when the Dingley law went into 
effect, and the Payne law also. Would the same thing have 
happened if the tariff had been reduced? Again, you threaten 
us with a panic if we dare to disturb your robber band as they 
go about the Republie gathering enormous tariff taxes from the 
people. You threatened us in 1892 and 1893, and your tariff 
clans gathered and put into operation forces that brought on a 
panic in 1894. 

It was a Republican panic. You had the steel plates ready 
for printing the bonds, which were later issued and this before 
the Republican President went out of office. You held the panic 
back until President Cleveland went into office, and then you 
let it go, and when you saw that Republican panic afflicting the 
country you called it a Democratic panic. But the distress 
and suffering that the country experienced in 1894 were the bitter 
fruits of the tree that you had planted. For years you deceiyed 


the country by proclaiming it from the housetops that the Re- 
publican Party produced prosperity and that the Democratic 
Party produced panics. But the Republican panic of 1907 when 
you were in control of every branch of the Goyernment has ex- 
posed your false claim to the world. Yes, you boasted that your 
protective system brought prosperity. Mr. Chairman, I am 
reminded of the story told by Mr. Bryan about the chanticleer, 
who told his sweetheart, the pheasant, that his crowing brought 
the dawn. For months and years she believed him. She heard 
his shrill voice ringing out in the darkness before day and then 
she saw the east radiant with the dawn. She gazed proudly 
upon the handsome chanticleer and firmly believed that his 
crowing brought the dawn. But one morning he was boasting 
of his power—still deceiving his sweetheart—and the dawn 
came before he crowed. 

The long-deceived pheasant showed her embarrassment and 
her disappointment, and there in her presence stood discredited 
and humiliated the once-proud chanticleer, whose hypocrisy had 
made him contemptible in the eyes of her who had loved and 
trusted him. [Laughter and applause.] You were in power in 
every branch of the Government in 1907 when the panic came, 
and your claim of power to produce prosperity and prevent 
panics was proven to be false; and your party stood discredited 
before the American people and your hypocrisy stood exposed 
to the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The Ameri- 
ean people who had believed you and trusted you so long said, 
“Away with the Republican Party. We will trust it no more.” 
And then you said, “Trust us once more; give us one more 
chance and we will revise the tariff downward.” [Laughter 
and applause.] You made that promise to the people, and they 
gave you another chance, and what did you do? You broke that 
promise, and they drove you from power in this House. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] We have not had a lick at 
the Republicans in the other branch of Congress who helped 
you to break your promise to the people, but we will have soon. 
I am reminded of the story of a tramp who, while walking 
along the road, came upon a crowd of people at a picnic. He 
was very hungry, and he said to them, Won't you give me 
something to eat?” And they gave him some cake and some 
pie, and if there is anything on this earth that a Republican 
loves it is pie. [Laughter and applause.] And they gave him 
some meat and fruit and a little of everything good to eat. 
They put it in a large napkin and told him to take it with him. 
He was very grateful and went his way rejoicing. Not far 
down the road he took a seat under a mulberry tree and ate his 
lunch. After he had eaten it he felt drowsy and fell asleep. 
The mosquitoes came around and lit upon his hands and upon 
his bare feet. The flies crawled over his face and over his 
feet and hands. He determined at first to drive them away, 
and then he said, “No; the people who gave me that lunch 
have been exceedingly kind, and I will let these insects enjoy 
themselves for awhile.” [Laughter and applause.] And so he 
lay there and slept. Finally a yellow jacket came along and 
struck him square between the eyes. Smarting with the sting, 
he smote the yellow jacket and said, “For that you will all 
get off.“ [Laughter and applause.] 

As I have said, you Republicans in this House are the only 
ones that we have had a lick at. For your broken promises and 
for the increased cost of living caused by your service to the 
trusts you have gone out of power in this House, and now for 
these sins and others you will all soon get out. [Laughter and 
applause.] The Republican Party has raised up here a gang 
of tariff barons who, when we want to pnt a stop to their op- 
pression of the people, threaten us with a panic. They 
threaten us in order to frighten us away from a revision of the 
tariff. And when they do bring on a panic like the one that 
came in 1907, the big fish eat up the little fish. [Laughter and 
applause.] If there is any one thing that delights a Repub- 
lican—a trust-tagged and tariff-owned Republican—it is to see 
the big fish mercilessly devour the little fish. [Laughter and 
applause.] In these panicky times money becomes scarce and 
then trouble begins for many of the stockholders in the trust- 
controlled concerns. The big man says to the little man, “ You 
must buy my stock or sell me yours.” And the little man says, 
“I can not buy your stock, and I would like to keep mine.“ 
And then the big man fastens the bony fingers of the panic 
around the little man’s throat and chokes him to death. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The little man is crushed and 
a few big men profit by reason of the hard times produced by 
Republican panics. When the people cry out for a change in 
conditions a trust Goliath stalks around and defies the Amer- 
ican people. He tells us that if we interfere with him and his 
gang, as they go about reaping where they have not sown, and 
gathering where they have not Jabored, he will punish us by 
producing a panic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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But, Mr. Chairman, there is a Democratic David in the land, 
armed with sling and pebble, representing the courage and de- 
termination of the people and a righteous cause, who will come 
along next year and destroy this cruel giant of the trust mag- 
nates. I want to see the doy come, and I expect to see it come, 
when the changing of this Government from one political party 
to another will not affect legitimate business in this country. I 
want to see the time come when the platform of each party will 
declare for governmental honesty, for rigid economy, for justice 
and fairness to ali the people, and that only those laws shal! 
be enacted which will bring about the greatest good to the 
greatest number. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And I trust that we shall never see again those truckling 
lines to the trusts written in the Republican platform of 1908, 
where you guarantee to the tariff barons a reasonable profit. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] ‘The gentleman from Mli- 
nois [Mr. Cannon] referred the other day to the fact that when 
we have war with other countries, we call on all the people to 
fight our battles, I was glad to hear him say that. It is re- 
freshing now and then, althongh it may be a dropstitch remark 
to hear a Republican say something that suggests his friend- 
ship for the people. Republicans only think of the people when 
they want them to go to war or to bear increased tariff-tax 
burdens. But when it comes to dispensing blessings they think 
only of a few men who make large contributions to their cam- 
paign fund. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, 
some amusing things have occurred during this debate. The 
other day a gentleman on the other side of this House, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price], undertook to frighten 
the farmers of this country into opposing the reciprocity agree- 
ment with Canada. And after that bill passed the House he 
tried to frighten all of the Canadians by threatening to annex 
them to the United States if they dared to ratify the reciprocity 
agreement. [Laughter.] Another gentleman on that side of the 
House urges us not to mistreat the American farmer on this 
side of the Canadian line. Let us sce, Mr. Chairman, how the 
Republican Party has treated these same farmers and sheep 
owners. Here is what you do in the interest of the Wool Trust. 
If an American farmer owns a flock of sheep on this side of the 
line between the United States and Canada, and if he owns land 
just on the other side of this line in Canada, the Republican 
Party will not allow him to take his own sheep out of the United 
States and graze them on his own land in Canada and keep 
them there over six months and return them to the United 
States without paying a tariff tax to the tariff barons of this 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Do you blame 
the intelligent farmer out there for going into Canada to live? 
How can you? Who are they that have increased the popula- 
tion of Canada so rapidly in the last few years? I will tell you. 
They are the farmers who live near the Canadian line. And 
why have they gone in such large numbers to Canada? Because 
they have found your talk of tariff protection to the farmer to 
be a delusion and a fraud. These so-called tariff-protected 
farmers of America are flocking over to Canada by the hundreds 
and thousands. They have gone there because they wanted to 
get away from the tariff burdens of the United States. You 
have pretended always that you were protecting them here and 
making them rich. From time to time they have gone into 
Canada, and when they returned they told their neighbors that 
all this talk about tariff helping the farmer is bosh. And they 
said to their friends and relatives here, “ Come, go with us to 
Canada. We bayc made more money there than we could make 
in the tariff-cursed United States.” 

And some of them go there to get away from the criminal 
horde that you are pouring into this country every year from 
foreign lands. Mr. Chairman, under the reign of the Repub- 
lcan Party more than a million foreigners come into our conn- 
try every year. I have nothing to say against the men who 
come, in limited numbers, of their own accord, with the desire 
to better their condition, aud who will love and support our 
Institutions. But I protest against the black hand, the bomb 
thrower, and the anarchist who are being poured into our 
country by the thousands. Under the reign of the Republican 
Party this criminal horde is being emptied into the United 
States every 12 months. They make life cheap in our country, 
and they constitute a great menace to the peace and happiness 
of our people. They make life miserable for thousands of 
Americans. And why docs the Republican Party permit them 
to come in such large and alarming numbers? I will tell you 
why. Tou permit it because the steamship companies have 
found that this traffic in these criminal beings furnishes to 
them a Incrative trade and they contribute to the campaign 
fund of the Republican Party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

When will this evil end? That is not all that you do. You 
sell to the foreigner cheaper than you sell to the people at 


home, and you violate that principle of Scripture which says 
charity should begin at home. [Laughter and applause.] You 
Sell the farmer’s wife a sewing machine here for $29 and you 
sell the same Machine in Scotland or in any other foreign coun- 
try for $19. 

A friend of Mr. BURNETT, of the seyenth Alabama district, 
was in New York some time ago and he saw a sewing machine 
that he liked very much. Upon inquiry he found that it would 
cost him $29 to purchase that niachine. He decided to do so, 
and when they asked him for his address, he said he desired to 
fend it to his mother in Edinburgh, Scotland. And then to his 
surprise he was told that it was not necessary to purchase this 
machine; that they lind sent to Edinburgh, Scotland, machines 
Just like it, and that their agent there would deliver the ma- 
chine to his mother for $19. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] So, Mr. Chairman, this is a sample of what the Repub- 
lican Party is doing in this country, and the fact that we are 
disclosing these things and acquainting the people with these 
facts are the reasons why you are being driven from power. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is iigh time that this Government were being cleared of 
the barnacles and jellyfish that are upon ft. On a trip down 
Mobile Bay on a revenue cutter I saw at a distance a long silver 
fish leap from the water high into the nir and then strike the 
water again. I asked the captain of the boat why that fish 
leaped out of the water, and he sald, Why, he was annoyed 
by jellyfish and probably covered with them, and he leaped 
from the water into the sunlight in order to shake them cr.“ 
My friends, the old ship of state sailing under the management 
of the Republican Party is so completely covered with jelly- 
fish of the bloodsucking kind—trusts and tariff barons—that it 
will take heroic efforts on the part of an aroused and indiguant 
electorate to remove the ship of state from the sickening stream 
of privilege. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

A majority of the people of this country are tired of the 
Republican Party, but the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CEUM- 
PACKER] said here to-day that the people did not trust the Demo- 
cratic Party. I wonder what more the gentleman needs to 
convince him that the people do trust the Democratie Party 
than the victory that we achieved at the polls last year. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Has he forgotten that we had 
an election last November? When he looks upon this side of 
the House and sees such a large majority of Democrats is he 
not reminded that something has happencd to the Republican 
Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You have fooled the people of this country for a long time. 

Mr. Chairman, Sir Walter Scott was anxious to outstrip a 
classmate in his answers to questions propounded by the 
teacher. It was a difficnit task. One day Scott noticed that 
when a question was asked the young man he would take hold 
of a button on his coat and fumble with it while his mind went 
in search of the answer. Scott cut the button off, and the next 
time the young man was interrogated by the teacher he missed 
the button and stood confused and confounded. The bell 
of the button was broken. Its Inspiriting charm had fled and 
Scott triumphed. The Republican Party has been able to place 
the western farmer’s vote ju the Republican column becuse 
you led him to belleye that your tariff Jaws brought him pros- 
perity. Whenever the question was asked what have you done 
for the farmer you took hold of this long-worn and now badly 
damaged tariff button and said: “We give him prosperity 
through the protective tariff system.“ He believed you and 
voted the Republican ticket; but, sir, the day for you to stand 
confused and confounded in the presence of the American farmer 
is near at hand. When this reciprocity agreement with Can- 
ada becomes a law, your button is gone, and when the mask of 
your deception has been torn away and the farmer finds how he 
has been duped by you, he will rote the Republican ticket no 
more forever. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on the other side assatl this farm- 
ers’ free list. Did you ever read the Republican free list for 
the farmer? Well, sir, it is the most grotesque and in many 
respects the most picturesque counterfeit on a free list that was 
eyer perpetrated upon a free people. Here are some of the 
things that you have permitted to come into the United States 
without paying a tariff tax, and all for the beneft of the 
farmer. Listen to it: Acorns, persimmons, and ipecac. [Langh- 
ter and applause.] Beet-root ashes, hog bristles, and pebbles 
from Brazil. [Laughter.] Seaweeds and croton oll. [Laughter 
and applause.] Then comes dragon’s blood, dried insects, and 
horsehair. [Laughter and applause.) Then we have dried 
blood, beeswax, and catgut. [Laughter.] Then comes whale- 
bone, tobacco stems, and human skeletons. [Laughter.] And 
that is not all. Fishskins, insect eggs, and nux vomica, [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Then we have hair, rags, and moss. Seeds 
of morbid growth, leeches, and lemon peel. [Laughter and ap- 
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plause.] The farmer asked you for a fish and you gaye him his 
skin. [Laughter] He asked you for a horse and you gave him 
his hair. And he asked you for a hog and you gave him his 
bristles. [Laughter and applause.] He asked you for tobacco 
and you gave him the stems. He asked you for clothes and you 
gave him rags. [Laughter and applause.] There are some 
other things on your Payne-Aldrich free list for the farmer. 
Listen: Manna, balm of Gilead, and sesame. These are on the 
free list. [Laughter and applause.] Mr. Chairman, manna is 
that food that the Almighty rained down from heaven when the 
children of Israel were about to starve in the wilderness, and 
I do not blame the Republican Party for putting manna on the 
free list, for that party knew of the hard times to come under 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. And it expected that during the 
sore trial of the people that before the good God would let them 
starve he would again perform the miracle of raining down 
manna from heaven, [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] Now for balm of Gilead. Mr. Chairman, that 
stuff has been scarce since Edgar Allan Poe cried from the deep- 
est depths of his sorrowful soul, “ Is there no balm in Gilead?” 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.! Then there 
is sesame. When I was a boy I read the tales of the Arabian 
Nights, and I remember there was a gang of hunters or robbers 
who inhabited a cave, and when one of their number went out 
in search of food or other things he could not reenter the cave 
until he gave the password “Sesame.” [Laughter.] So, Mr. 
Chairman, the Republican Party has put on the free list in the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law the password of the Arabian Nights. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, let us see what you put on the free list for the rich man. 
Diamonds, in the rough and cut, and radium. Do you know 
how much radium costs? A thimble half full of that stuff 
would cost $1,000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! And 
only trust magnates and tariff barons can buy it. So you let 
that come in free of tariff tax. Then you have diamonds on 
the free list. Why, a diamond in the rough as big as a goose 
egg, struck three times with a grinding rock and flashed under 
a brilliant light would put any Republican’s eye out in this 
House. [Laughter and applause.] How about the farmer? He 
asked you for free lamp wicks, and you gave him lightning bugs. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] He asked you 
for free matches and you gave him fox fire. THe asked you for 
the opportunity to buy untaxed kerosene oil, and you gave him 
croton oil. [Laughter and applause.] He asked you for free 
pork, and you gave him dried insects. He asked you for free 
wheat, and you gave him a dose of ipecac. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Mr. Chairman, let us contrast the Republican Party’s 
treatment of the farmer with the treatment accorded him by 
the Democratic Party. We are putting agricultural implements 
on the free list—the things with which the farmer toils in pro- 
ducing the stuff that feeds and clothes the world—and we haye 
put many other necessities on the free list. Here are some 
of the items on which you tax the farmer in a shameful 
manner: On $100 worth of harness you collect from him in 
tariff taxes $16.70, to say nothing of the trust profit, which is at 
least $15 or more. On $25 worth of buckles—and buckles were 
discussed here this afternoon—you make him pay a tariff tax 
of $10.90. On $100 worth of salt in bulk you make the farmer 
pay in tariff taxes $44.20. No wonder you do not want the 
farmer to have a free list. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Xou let diamonds come in free and you let radium come in 
free, because the trust kings do not want any tariff tax added 
to the price of them. But when the farmer asks you to put 
window glass on the free list, you put $22.85 of tariff taxes on 
every $50 worth of common window glass that he buys; and on 
every $50 worth of machinery for the farmer you place $23.05 
in tariff taxes. On every $50 worth of iron shovels that he buys 
you make him pay $15.05 in tariff taxes. On every $50 worth 
of hoes that he buys you make him pay $15.05 in tariff taxes. 
On every $50 worth of blankets that he buys you make him pay 
a tariff tax of $25.85. On every $50 worth of linen wearing 
apparel you make him pay $18.75 in tariff taxes. On every $50 
worth of woolen dress goods you make him pay $25.65 in tariff 
taxes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] On every $50 worth 
of flannels that he buys you place a tariff tax of 829.58. 

On every $50 worth of ready-made woolen clothing you make 
him pay $20.25 in tariff taxes. On $50 worth of plain china- 
ware you make him pay a tariff tax of $17.25. These are a 
few of the items that I have called your attention to in order 
that the country may know how you baye been imposing upon 
and oppressing the farmer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And yet you talk about tariff benefits for the farmer. The 
farmer feels your tariff blessings about like the old negro did 
the possum. Old Rastus went out one night and caught a big 
fat possum. He cleaned him good and put the oven on a bed 


of rosy coals. And he laid the possum in the oven and put 
some yam potatoes around him and some butter and pepper 
and salt. Then old Rastus said: “I’m.gwine ter lay down here 
fer a little while and I’m gwine ter dream erbout eatin’ dis 
possum, and den I’m gwine ter eat im shore enuf, and PI enjoy. 
‘im twice.” So old Rastus fell asleep. Sambo came along and 
smelt the possum cooking. He looked in and saw old Rastus 
sound asleep. He lifted the oven lid and took the possum out. 
He was baked brown, smoking and smelling good. Old Sambo 
ate him. He took some of the grease and smeared it on the 
mustache of old Rastus and put a little on his chin, a little on 
his hands, and piled the bones down beside Rastus's head, and 
departed. Rastus finally awoke and said: “Sholy I a’int eat 
dat possum. Sholy I x'int cat im. But heah’s grease on my 
lips, and grease on my hands, and heah's de bones lyin’ by me.“ 
Then, pressing his hand gently against his stomach, he said: 
“Tf I did eat dat possum he weighs lighter on my constitution 
and has less influence wid me dan any possum dat Pse ever 
eat in mah born days.” [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

So, Mr. Chairman, the tariff-produced prosperity that the 
Republican Party has handed out to the farmer weighs lighter 
on his constitution and has less influence with him than any 
prosperity that he ever felt in his born days. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republican Party taxes the farmer and the masses of 
the people generally in order to make good its contract with 
the manufacturing trusts, to which it guarantees a reasonable 
profit. Do you suppose the people of this country are going to 
permit you to single out one class of individuals and bind the 
great body of the people to work for them in creating colossal 
fortunes? 

This contract that you entered into with the trust manufac- 
turer to give him a reasonable profit reminds me of old Unele 
Ephraim. His master told him to go out and hunt a colt that 
was missing from the lot. Old Ephraim said, “ Yes, sah; I'll 
go, Massa John, but I jes’ nacherally know that I’m gwine to 
see a ghost on de journey.” Tis master said, Never you mind 
about a ghost.” Uncle Ephraim said.“ Yes, sah; but-I’m shore 
to see one.” It was late in the afternoon, and when Uncle 
Ephraim got over in the woods he heard a dog bark some 
distance from him. Then he heard something running in 
the leaves, and he stopped and said, There it is now.” Then 
he heard a dog bark again. Then he saw a great, big buck 
coming out of the woods, running toward him. The deer was 
looking back toward the dog and running sideways toward 
Uncle Ephraim, and he could see nothing but his side. There 
was a lane leading down a long ridge, not a great distance from 
Uncle Ephraim, and there were mock orange trees on either 
side, so when he started down that lane he had to go to the other 
end or turn back; there was no getting out along the sides. 
The deer and Uncle Ephraim darted into the lane about the 
same time, and the deer, with his great head of horns, was 
moving with the speed of the wind. Uncle Ephraim, with his 
hat in his hand and grunting every time he hit the ground, 
finally got a little in the lead of the deer, and he said to him, 
If you expect to run wid me, you'll have to throw dat rocking- 
chair off yer head.” [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] To my Republican friends I want to say that if you 
over expect to run with us again before the American people, 
you will have to throw that manufacturer’s reasonable-profit 
rocking-chair off your head. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words regarding 
bagging and ties. You have been giving the farmers of the 
West free binding twine for their grain, and you have given 
them free wire with which to bind their hay, and the farmers 
of the South have never objected to that. I am in favor of 
them having free binding twine and free wire for their hay, 
but I want you to be as fair to the farmers of the South as you 
have been to the farmers of the West, and give them free bag- 
ging and ties. [Applause on the Democratie side.] This bill 
of ours puts bagging and ties on the free list. Some of you on 
that side of the House, when the reciprocity agreement with 
Canada was up for consideration, talked as though you would 
vote for free bagging and ties if they were put upon that bill. 
I knew that you were not in earnest—that you were trying to 
kill that bill with amendments. One of the frankest men on 
that side of the House—the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney]—admitted on this floor that he wanted to load the 
reciprocity bill down with amendments, so that it would be 
defeated; and that was the purpose of all of you. 

Now that you have an opportunity to vote for free bagging 
and ties and free agricultural implements you are obeying your 
trust masters and are opposing the measure. By taxing the 
farmer on his bagging you have built up a Bagging Trust, and 
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it has our farmers at its mercy. You have denied here that 
there is a Bagging Trust. I will prove that there is such a 
trust, and I will show you how it has destroyed competition 
in the bagging business, Mr. McMillan, of New Orleans, stated 
to the Ways and Means Committee during the Sixty-first Con- 
gress that the American Manufacturing Co., of New York; the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, of Boston; and the Peru 
Bagging Manufacturing Co., of Peru, Ind., owned and controlled 
every mill in America then making bagging for cotton. He 
said that the first two companies agree at the beginning of 
. each season upon the price to open the market at, and the Peru 
company follows. Mr. McMillan stated, further, that a few years 
ago there were several independent mills engaged in making 
bagging, but that these companies that I have just mentioned 
managed to put them out of business by underselling them for a 
little while and embarrassing them financially, so that they were 
compelled to sell their property, and that these three companies 
bought them and dismantled them, leaving a clear field for the 
Bagging Trust. Mr. Chairman, during the discussion of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill in this House, in 1909, Mr. Burreson, 
of Texas, one of the best friends that the farmer ever had 
in Congress, said of cotton ties, that almost the entire output 
of cotton ties is controlled by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and that the tariff tax on cotton ties is so high that it 
shuts out competition and makes the southern farmer pay 25 
per cent more for cotton ties than he would have to pay if the 
tax were removed and competition restored. Our free-list bill 
has bagging and ties on it and I expect to see it pass this 
House, but what will the Republican Senate do about it? 

Will not you insurgents vote with us for this free list for the 
farmer? I think some of you will. And if the old guard—the 
standpatters—get after you about it, come over and join us 
permanently. They have been trying to lecture some of you of 
late. If they make it too hard for you over there and undertake 
to read you out of the old stand-pat party, I imagine some of 
you will be like old Yad Potter, down in my district, who kept 
getting drunk and the brethren of the church kept excusing 
him, until finally they told him that if he got drunk any more 
they would turn him out of the church. Whereupon Yad said, 
Turn me out if you want to, and I will go kerplunk into the 
Methodist Church.” [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] So if the stand-pat gang turn you out, just come ker- 
plunk into the Democratic Party. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, a good deal has been said here about promises 
made to the people. The Republican Party will promise the 
people anything in campaign times in order to remain in power. 
But it soon forgets its promises. You all remind me of the old 
negro in Mississippi who was a candidate for baptism. He 
stood down by the water's edge with his hand resting against 
a hickory tree, and the old parson said to him, “ Come right in, 
my brother.” But the old fellow had his eyes firmly fixed on 
something out in the water, and he said, No; I ain't er comin’.” 
The parson insisted, Come right in, my brother; come right 
in.” The old negro said, “No; I ain't er comin'.“ “What is 
the matter with you? Has your faith stumbled? Don’t you 
remember when the whale swallowed Jonah, God Almighty 
smote him on the back with a red-handled wagon whip, and the 
whale cast him up on the sand? Don’t you know if your faith 
is right and an alligator swallows you he will cast you up on 
the sand?” Whereupon the negro said, “Parson, you may be 
acquainted with whales, but you don't understand these Mis- 
sissippi alligators. If ever a Mississippi alligator swallows a 
‘Negro, he will go off and go to sleep and forget all about him.” 
[Laughter and applause.) 

So, my friends, we are educating the people to the fact that 
they have not understood these Republicans with regard to 
making promises. A Republican will make a promise in cam- 
paign times, and when he gets in office he goes off and forgets 
all about the people and the promise he made them. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to have 10 minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thè gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is so much to say 
about the sins of the Republican Party that I can not begin to 
do justice to the subject. [Laughter and applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say one more thing about the for- 
eigners who come here and compete with our home laborers. 
They take out or send out of the United States every year more 
than $300,000,000. You are pouring a stream of foreigners in 
here of more than a million a year. They are taking out more 
than $300,000,000 of money. Senator Aldrich says that you are 
Squandering $300,000,000 a year, and yet the American people 
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are called upon to meekly submit to this system of robbery and 
plunder. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I belong to a 
party, Mr. Chairman, that has lived and battled for the people 
for more than a hundred years. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] Other parties have come and gone. The Republican 
Party came into existence, claiming that its mission was to 
abolish the slavery of the Negro. You paraded that boast be- 
fore the American people for years and years. If you have 
destroyed a form of slavery that existed for 6,000,000 Negro 
slaves, you have instituted a form of inUustrial slavery and 
serfdom in this country that affects 50,000,000 of white people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] By your tariff system you 
are gathering money at the door of every poor man in the 
country. 

You are depriving millions of the necessities of life in order 
to pile up fortunes for a fayored few. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I recall the picture drawn by Senator SMITH of 
South Carolina. He was standing near Kings Mountain at the 
close of an autumn day. The sun was sinking in the west and a 
flood of gold played upon leaves of red and brown and yellow and 
as he looked upon this lofty mountain, he said, “ This is the most 
gorgeous sight that ever attracted my gaze.“ Then I turned 
from the scene and I looked down into the long valley below. 
The mist and fog had gathered, and darkness had already settled 
there. The farmers of the valley had retired for the night. 
Then he said, “ How true is this picture to the prosperity of my 
country, the sun of this tariff-produced prosperity is lighting up 
the castle-crowned rocks of the trust kings and tariff barons, 
while over the masses of millions of the plain people there 
hovers the cloud of distress and over them the darkness of hard 
times has settled.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see the time come when patriotism 
will be the thing paramount in the minds and hearts of the 
American masses. I want to see that time when all men will 
love the flag, and when Congress shall serve the whole people, 
and not be given over to legislate reasonable profits into the 
5 55 of trust manufacturers. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Gentlemen have made reference here to the South. I hail 
from that glorious section of our great country. I am proud 
that I live in the South. 

To you, my Democratic friends, permit me to say that I have 
seen the time when Republicans, loaded down with campaign 
funds furnished them by the trust kings and tariff barons, de- 
feated you in the East, in the West, and in the North. I have 
seen the time when not a single Democratic governor answered 
to his name in the North, in the East, or in the West, and only 
a very few Democratic Representatives came here from these 
séctions, but, thank God, the South, that section which gave 
Jefferson, the father of the Democratic Party, to the Union and 
to the world, has stood victorious with unfurled flag guarding 
the sacred ark of our covenant in political affairs, [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] We saw you battling against the cruel 
forces that rob and oppress the people, and we saw you pass 
through the valley of defeat and sore trial, and we said to the 
faithful Democratic warriors of the North, East, and West, 
“ Fight on and on, our cause is just and victory will come again 
to the standards that we bear in the name of the people.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You said to us, “Stand 
firm and fear not. We will keep the faith,” and to-day we 
behold a reunited national Democratic Party controlling the 
people's branch of Congress, and next year we will drive from 
power the enemies of the Republic and restore this Government 
to the people. [Long and loud applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the 


Speaker haying resumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman 

of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

reported that that committee had had under consideration the 

bill II. R. 4413, putting agricultural implements and other 

articles on the free list, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


Leave of absence was granted, by unanimous consent, as 
follows: 

Mr. Suanp, for four days, on account of sickness in his family. 

Mr. Foster of Vermont, indefinitely, on account of important 
official business. 

RECESS. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House 
take a recess until 11 o’clock on Monday morning next, 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not a privileged motion as against the regular 
order, and I demand the regular order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask that the calendar be called. 
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Mr. DALZELL. The regular order is the bill the House is 
now considering. 

Mr. UNDERW®OD. 
bill for the present that is now being considered. If the House 


The House has just disposed of the 


desires to take it up again, it can. 

Mr. DALZELL. General debate is still under way. It is not 
the only bill on the calendar. I would like to call tho gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that if his motion prevails we will 
not have an opportunity to consider the pension bill on Monday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to the fact that there is no pension bill in 
order on Monday. 

Mr. DALZELL. And I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees 
is in order, and the pension bill is the second bill on that 
calendar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman has overlooked the fact 
that under the rule of the House a bill must be on the calendar 
a certain number of days, and that the pension bill has not 
been on the calendar the necessary 7 days. It must have 
been before the committee for 15 days, and it must be on the 
calendar for 7 days. 

Mr. DALZELL. If the gentleman will bear with me, I will 
read the rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. 

Mr. DALZELL (rending) : 


Any Member may present to the Clerk a motion in writing to dis- 
charge a committee from further consideration of any public bill or 
joint resolution which may have been referred to such committee 15 
days prior thereto. All such motions shall be entered in the Journal 
and printed on a calendar to be known as a Calendar of Motions to 
Discharge Committees. Immediately after the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar shall have been called on any Monday, it shall be in order to 
sts wd Nei et motion which shall haye been entered at Icast 7 days 

r eto. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is why I called the gentleman's at- 
tention to it. 

Mr. DALZELL. I have been informed that this motion has 
been entered for 7 days. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will examine the cal- 
endar, he will see that it has not. 

Mr. DALZELL, It has been on the calendar since April 25. 

_ Mr. UNDERWOOD. Always in estimating the number of 
days you exclude the first or the last, include one and exclude 
the other. 

Mr. DALZELL. There are bills on the calendar that could be 
considered on Monday. The immigration bill is on the calendar. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. But the point the gentleman was mak- 
ing was that we were trying to postpone the pension bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman did not say so. That is mere 
inference from what the gentléman did say. 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understood the gentleman, he 
stated he objected to taking a recess, because it would displace 
the pension bill. I call his attention to the fact that it will not. 

Mr. DALZELI. I did not give it as a reason at all. I in- 
sist upon my point of order, that this motion is not in order, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that this 
does not displace the pension bill, and I am desirous of having 
full latitude of debate. I do not think it is necessary to take 
up the Discharge Calendar on Monday. I think it is better for 
the House to proceed on Monday with the consideration of this 
bill. Now, it might set aside some bills that are on the Dis- 
charge Calendar on Monday. It does not set aside the pension 
bill. I have tried to exercise due latitude and to give every 
man in the House, whether on this side or the other, full op- 
portunity for debate. I am anxious to have the bill run along 
and to have debate disposed of at as early a date next week as 
possible. 

As the Members of the House do not desire to stay here after 
5 o'clock in the evening, I would like to have the morning ses- 
sions begin at 11 o’clock, and thus get in six hours of debate. 
That is my purpose. I regret very much that the gentleman 
should see proper to try to interfere with it. 

Mr. CANNON. But does the gentleman seek to cut the Honse 
off from that privilege which has been wrung from an unwilling 
majority, the Calendar for Discharge of Committees, when 
92,000,000 of people are seeking to haye a majority work their 
will under a rule obtained through a great revolution? [Laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will say to the gentleman that 
while I consider the Discharge Calendar a very important part 
of the rules of this House, and a right every Member ought to 
exercise, yet we are seeking to lower the taxes for 92,000,000 of 
people, and I consider that of more purpose. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be candid with the 
House. I made the point of order for the reason assigned by 
the gentleman from Missouri, that we might have an oppor- 


tunity to consider on Monday the pension bill, which is on the 
Discharge Calendar. I was mistaken as to that, and I with- 
draw my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama that the House do take a recess until Mon- 
day, May 1, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House stood in recess until Monday, May 1, 
1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speakers’ table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
in response to a resolution of the House, copies of orders and 
regulations relating to the use of waters of the Rio Grande and 
tributaries for irrigation purposes (H. Doc. No, 30); to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands and ordered to be 
Printed. 

2. A letter from the Chief Justice of the Court of Claims, 
requesting the return of certain findings transmitted to Con- 
gress March 16, 1908 (H. Doc. No. 38); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. : 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8072) to amend an 
act relating to soldiers and sailors’ homesteads; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. S073) to 
establish a fish-hatching and fish-culture station at a point in 
or near the city of Biloxi, in the State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8074) to 
amend section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHERLBY: A bill (H. R. 8075) to amend section 953 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8076) to amend section 1537 of an act 
entitled “An act to establish a Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas (by request): A bill (H. R. 8077) 
to define the true intent and meaning of section 48 of the act 
of August 28, 1894, levying taxes upon distilled spirits, to regu- 
late the business of reclaiming waste spirits from empty whisky 
barrels, and to define the status of persons engaged in such busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8078) to prohibit interfer- 
ence with commerce among the States and Territories and with 
foreign nations, and to remove obstructions thereto, and to pro- 
hibit the transmission of certain messages by telegraph, tele- 
phone, cable, or other means of communication between States 
and Territories and foreign nations; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 8079) to place on the free list 
fence wire; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 8080) to divide the State 
of Oregon into two judicial districts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8081) for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Lancaster, Wis,; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8082) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Reedburg, Wis.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 8083) for the extension of the 
post office over the entire business of public transportation; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8084) to place 
agricultural implements on the free list; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 8085) to regulate length 
of service in tropical countries of enlisted men and to effect 
economy in the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8086) to regulate the payment of travel 
allowances and to effect economy in the Military Establishment; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8087) to regulate the issue of clothing and 
payment of clothing allowances in the Army and to decrease 
expense therein; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8088) to consolidate departments, to sim- 
plify administration, and to effect economy in the United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8089) to fix the term of enlistment in 
the Army and to provide a reserve corps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 8090) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8091) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the county of Cumberland, in the State of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (II. R. 8092) to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission by giving to 
that body the power to fix reasonable rates, based upon physical 
yaluations, to be charged by railroad, express, telegraph, and 
telephone companies and all other common carriers, in the trans- 
action of interstate business, and also giving to said commis- 
sion the power to fix reasonable prices to be charged by persons 
or corporations when found to be exercising a monopoly in the 
interstate sale of any commodity; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 8093) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the southern section of the State of Mis- 
souri; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Resolution (H. Res. 140) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
to have necessary printing done; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 141) relative to the 
eae of a new rule to the House rules; to the Committee on 

tules. 

By Mr. GARNER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 83) requesting 
the President to consider the expediency of effecting a treaty 
with European powers providing for the neutralization of the 
Philippine Islands and to protect an independent government 
there when established; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 84) for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the status of the 
full-blood Indians of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8094) granting an increase of 
pension to John A. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 8095) granting an increase of 
pension to Jane E. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8096) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo Carson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8097) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Middaugh; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8098) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Fairchild; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8099) granting an increase of pension to 
James McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8100) for the 
relief of the estate of M. R. Buchanan; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 8101) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Abrams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8102) granting a pension to Nancy E. Hop- 
kins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 8103) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. Maclay; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8104) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Broadbeck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8105) 
granting an increase of pension to John Moyer; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8106) granting an increase of pension to 
Salathiel S. Stalnaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8107) granting a pension to Alfred J. 
Osborn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8108) granting a pension to William M. 
Pomroy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 8109) for the relief of 
the heirs of Larkin Nash, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8110) granting 
an increase of pension to Lucen T. Vance; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8111) granting a pension to Virginia Nor- 
ris; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 8112) for the relief of the 
Wilmerding-Loewe Co., of San Francisco, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. : 

By Mr. KINNAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8113) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis M. Sageser; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKBAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8114) for 
the relief of the heirs of Adolphus Dobke; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 8115) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Zimri Harrison; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8116) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8117) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Elliott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (II. R. 8118) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel W. Keymer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. OLDFIBLD: A bill (H. R. 8119) granting an increase 
of pension to Polk D. Southard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 8120) granting an 
increase of pension to William G. Baker; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8121) for the relief of Charles F. Parker; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 8122) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Padgett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8128) granting a pension to Sarah Werk- 
heiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 8124) granting an increase of 
pension to Florence S. Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 8125) granting an increase of 
pension to John Niar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8126) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Fletcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRINCE: A bill (H. R. 8127) granting an increase of 
peusion to John L. Temple; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8128) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 8129) granting a pension to 
Charles Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8130) authorizing the payment to the 
widow of Dorence Atwater of compensation for services ren- 
Hora the United States of America; to the Committee on 

laims. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 8131) granting an incrense of 
ponaton to Jasper N. Kelly; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8132) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Rowe; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8133) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 8134) granting an increase 
oi pension to Henry Dye; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8135) granting an increase of pension to 
P. W. McReynolds; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 8136) granting an increase 
of pension to Harrison Statler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr, ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany bill to increase 
pension of Thomas A, Dobbins; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of John L. Brown and 9 other 
merchants of Waynesburg, Ohio, against parcels post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of the Sioux Falls 
and Vermilion conferences, Norwegian aud German Lutherans, 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., protesting against the passage of Senate 
bill 255, as contrary to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: Resolutions, petitions, letters, ete., pro- 
testing against the 10-cent tax on colored oleomargarine, and 
asking Congress to repeal it; also asking Congress to investi- 
gate and endeavor to check the spread of tuberculosis and other 
diseases carried through dairy products were presented by or- 
ganizations throughout the country as follows: International 
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Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, Local 433, Walter Con- 
stance, recording secretary, Springfield, Mo.; Trades and Labor 
Council, Charles E. Anderson, secretary, 82 Middle Street, Lowell, 
Mass.; Progressive Study Club, Mrs. P. R. Noble, secretary, Re- 
villo, S. Dak.; Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica, Local Union No. 20, J. P. Edwards, recording secretary, box 
636, Westfield, N. J.; Railway Mall Association, Women’s Aux- 
iliary, Mrs. T. B. Walker, Mrs. W. S. Kirk, and Mrs. J. NI. 
Miller, committee, Denison, Tex.; Woman's Club, Mrs. Ida D. 
Bird, corresponding secretary, Kankakee, III.; National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters, Local No, 24, W. A. Aughinbaugh, 
secretary, Wellsville, Ohio; Women's Club, Mrs. M. A. Mann, 
Everett, Wash.; International Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Subdivision No. 475, J. S. Gallegly, secretary and treas- 
urer, Smithville, Tex,; Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, 
Branch No. 95, W. II. Gass, secretary, Brackenridge, Pa.; 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Independ- 
ence Lodge, No. 483, C. O. Torgeson, recording secretary, 1419 
South Main Street, Crookston, Minn.; Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Association of America, Cape Ann Branch, Gloucester 
and Rockport, Mass., Abraham Luryey, corresponding secre- 
tary, Pigeon Cove, Mass.; Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers of America, Local Union No. 713, Robert Hamilton, 
president, and F. W. White, recording secretary, 34 Franklin 
Street, Port Jervis, N. X.; Chester Federation of Labor, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters Local No. 403, George P. 
Smith, 1309 West Third Street, Chester, Pa.; Trades and Labor 
Assembly, Savannah, Ga.; Racine Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Racine, Wis.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill for 
the relief of the estate of M. R. Buchanan, of Rutherford 
County, State of Tennessee; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Resolutions of Washington Camp, No. 603, 
New Columbia, and Washington Camp, No. 321, Huntingdon, 
Pa., Patriotic Order Sons of America, favoring the illiteracy 
test; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition asking that a law be passed au- 
thorizing the payment of the Coeur d’Alene Indians for certain 
lands within the former Coeur d’Alene Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of Idaho, against parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Chicago shoe manufacturers, 
in opposition to placing shoes on the free list; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of Sturgis Grange, 
Sturgis, Mich., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of Gem, Medina, and 
Pigree, N. Dak., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Eckman, N. Dak., favoring the 
passage of the Hanna bill, providing for paying additional com- 
pensation to the rural free-delivery carriers, and T. F. Woods, 
of North Dakota, against parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of L. E. Henry, Jacob Brown, 
and C. E. Bell, of Sauk Rapids, Minn., favoring the passage of 
the Sherwood bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Renneby, Minn., protesting against 
sending troops to the Mexican border; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PALMER: Resolutions of Washington Camp, No. 541, 
Patriotic- Order Sons of America, of Lehighton, Pa., urging 
passage of illiteracy test; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of 39 citizens of Park County, Mont., 
favoring the parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of James L. Cowles, secretary and 
treasurer of Postal Progress League, favoring cheap parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Papers to accompany H. R. 7577, for 
the relief of L. C. Chisholm; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: Papers to accompany bills for relief of Jasper 
N. Kelley, Linden, Tenn., and John W. Rowe, Hollow Rock, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: Petition of various citizens of North- 
ville, Mich., against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
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SENATE. 


Monpay, May 1, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday Jast was read and 
approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution passed 
by the Fifty-seventh General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 14, 

Whereas the Sixty-first Congress of the United States of America at 
its first session begun and holden at Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, on Monday, the 15th day of March, 1909, by joint resolution 
proposed an amendment to the Constitution of the United States in 
words and figures as follows, to wit: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid in 
all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution: 

“Art. XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, witflout apportionment 
8 the several States and without regard to any census or enumer- 
ation.” 

Now therefore be it - 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the State of 
Tennessce, That said amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States be and is hereby ratified; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tion be forwarded by his excellency the governor of Tennessee to the 
President of the United States, to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, to the Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, respectively. 

Adopted April 7, 1911. 

[SEAL.] N. Baxter, Jr., 

Speaker or the Senate, 
A. M. LEACH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Approved, April 11, 1911. 

Ben W. Hooper, Governor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by 
the Twentieth Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, favoring an appropriation for the eree- 
tion of a memorial to the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to be placed in the Capitol Building, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the City Council of 
Helena, Mont., relative to the persecution of American citizens of 
the Jewish faith in Russia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of the Trades Assem- 
bly of Fort Edward, N. Y.; of the Village Board of Trustces of 
Fort Edward, N. Y.; and of sundry citizens of Keene, Swanzey, 
and Canaan, in the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the Fifth 
Seventh Day Adventist Church of Washington, D. C., remon- 
strating against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the National Associa- 
tion of Tanners, remonstrating against leather being placed on 
the free list, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a resolution, in the nature of a 
memorial, of the German-American Alliance of the State of 
Connecticut, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union of Boston, Mass., and a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Canaan, East Swanzey, and Swanzey, in the Stute 
of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a resolution, in the nature of a peti- 
tion, of Lew Gove Post, No. 100, Department of Kansas, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Manhattan, Kans., praying for the 
passage of the old-age pension bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented memorials of Black Hills Pomona 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Whitewood, and of sundry 
farmers and business men of Ottumwa, Gann Valley, Desmet, 
and Brown County, all in the State of South Dakota, remon- 
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strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Progressive Study Club of 
Reyvillo, S. Dak., praying for the repeal of the present oleomar- 
garine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Plymouth, Mich., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
ealled parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, of sundry employees of the Central Paper Co. of Muskegon, 
and of sundry citizens of Otsego, all in the State of Michigan, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the National Busi- 
ness League of America, praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented 2 memorial of the State Pilots’ Associa- 
tion of Florida, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
Jation to further regulate pilotage by the Government, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented petitions of Washing- 
ton Camp No. 22, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Jersey 
City; of Washington Camp No, 148, Patriotie Order Sons of 
America, of Succasunna; and of the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hoboken, all in the State of New Jer- 
sey, praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch No. 14, Glass- 
Bottle Blowers’ Association, of Woodbury, N. J., praying for 
the repeal of the present oleomargarine law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented, a petition of the German-American Al- 
liance af New Jersey, praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 152, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of New Market, N. J., and a memorial 
of Riverside Grange, No. 125, Patrons of Husbandry, of Three 
Bridges, N. J., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of John C. Lennon, of Newark, 
N. J., and of sundry citizens of Wharton, N. J., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BORAH. I present a joint memorial from the Legisla- 


ture of the State of Idaho, which I ask may be printed in the | 


Recond and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 2. 
To the President of the United States of America: 

Your he cab the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 
represent: 

Whereas the Coeur d'Alene Indian Reservation was opened to entry 
and settlement on May 2, 1910, to those citizens whose rights to select 
homesteads therein had been previously determined by drawing; 

Whereas certain of these homesteaders made their selections on land 
bordering on the St. Joe River within said reservation, having taken up 
about 6,500 acres; 

Whereas a temporary casement had been granted by a former Secre- 
tary of the Interlor, permitting the flooding of these lands along the 
St. Joe River has been revoked by the present Seeretarx of the Interior, 
but as yet no y have been taken by the officials of the National Gov- 
ernment to afford adequate relief to these homesteaders, whose homes 
and 8 Have been put in jeopardy on account of this temporary 
grant; an 

Whereas the testimony taken at the hearing ordercd by the Secretary 
of the Interior upon the matter of revoking this easement and now on file 
in his office will show the conditions which now confront these home 
steaders, but unless prompt and immediate relief is given they will not 
be able to do scarcely, if any, tilling of the soil this spring, and in some 
cases none at all, owing ta the fl ng of these lands, and also pre- 
them from making those improvements required under the home- 
aws, and can not maintain themselves or their families as a re- 
sult of these conditions: Now therefore 

Your memorialist earnestly urges that rellef be granted these home- 
stenders by virtuo of the executive power vested in you as the President 
of the United States of America, and your memorialist will ever pray. 

This memorial passed the house of representatives on the 2d day of 
March, 1911. 

CHARLES D. STOREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


This memorial passed the senate on the 3d day of March, 1911. 
L. H. SWEETSEn, 
President of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that the within memorial No. 2 originated In the 
House of Representatives of the Legislature of the State of Idaho dur- 
ing the cleventh session. 

[SEAL] Janes H. WALLIS, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BORAH. I present a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 6. 

Be it resolved by the senate (house of representatives concurring) : 

Whereas under the present internal- revenue laws of the United States 
the Government of the United States sells to any person applying there- 


for a license to sell intoxicating liquors in any State, or division of the 
State, regardless of State laws regulating or prohibiting the liquor 


c; and 

Whereas it is manifest that the sale of such internal-revenue license 
authorizing the sale of liquor in States, or portions of States, where the 
sale of the same is prohibited by the State laws, retards and interferes 
with the proper enforcement of such State laws: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Idaho (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring herein), That our Senators and Representative 
in Congress be requested to do ae a In their power to have the 
internal-reyenue laws of the Unit States so amended that United 
States licenses shall not be sold or issued to any person to sell any 
intoxicating liquors in any State, or portion of a State, where the sale 
of such liquors Is prohibited 17 the State laws. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Senators 
and Representative in Congress by the secretary of state. 

The within senate concurrent resolution No. 6 passed the senate on 
the 15th day of February, 1911. 

L. H. SWEETSER, 
President of the Senate. 

The within senate concurrent resolution No. 6 passed the house of 
representatives on the 24th day of February, 1911. 

CHARLES D. STOREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatires. 

I hereby certify that the within senate concurrent resolution No, 6 
originated in the senate of the eleventh session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho. 

[SEAL] CHAs. W. DEMPSTER, 

Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. BORAH. I present a joint memorial from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Idaho, which I ask may be printed in the 
Rrcorp and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 


House joint memorial 9. 

To the honorable the President of the United States, the honorovle the 
N of the Interior, and the honorable the Scerctary of Agri- 
culture: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 
represent that— 

Whereas townships [4 and 55 north, range 2 cast, Boise meridian, 
State of Idaho, are included in the Codur d'Alene National Forest Re- 
Serve, and the land in said townships was burned over by the forest 
fires of 1910 and practically denuded of all lve timber. and it is clearly 
appearing that Whatever value shall be saved from the burned timber 
must be sayed within the next year; and 

Whereas the lands included within tho said townships are for the 
most part settled upon by homesteaders who entered upon the lands 
prior to the including of the aren within the national reserve; and 

Whereas the Government is resisting the claim of the homesteaders 
to the said lands, and by reason thereof the settlers haye been forced 
to incur heavy expense and are in uncertainty as to their rights; and 

Whereas the settlers have suffered heavy loss by reason of the fires 
of 1910, which swept over these lands; 

We therefore pray, that townships 54 and 55 north, range 2 east of 
Bolse meridian, eliminated from the Cocur d'Alene National Forest 
Reserve and that they be made available for homestead entry at once: 


e It 

Resolved, That the secretary of state transmit a copy of this memo- 
rial to each of the following officers: The President of the United 
States. the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
to each Member of the Idaho congressional delegation. 

This memorial passed the house of representatives on the 17th day of 
February, 1911. 

CHARLES D. STOREY, 
Speaker of the House of Represeiitatives. 

This memorial passed the senate on the ist day of March, 1911. 

» H. SWERTSER, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that this joint memorial originated in the house of 
representatives of the Legisiature of the State of Idaho during the 
eleyenth session. T 

[SEAL.] James H. WALLIS, 

Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BORAH. I present a joint memorial from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Idaho, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 4. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatires of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 
Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 
represent that— 
hereas a bill is now pending in gy ee hayin 


for Its purpose the 
guaranteeing to the respective States the fullest ey 


urisdiction over all 


1911. 


intoxicants consigned to them from the time they enter the State, said 
bill being known as the Miller-Curtis bill, being bill No. 23641, House of 
Representatives, and bill No. 7528, Senate; and 

Whereas we believe that under the present laws the State is seriously 
hampered in carrying out its policies relative to the liquor traffic and 
that the passage of such act would be of great benefit to the several 
States: Now therefore + 

Your memorialists urgently recommend that said bill be enacted into 


aw, 

The sècretary of. state of the State of Idaho is hereby instructed to 
forward this memorial to the Senate and House of W of 
the United States and copies of the same to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


This senate joint memorial No, 4 passed the senate on the 9th day of 
February, 1911. 
L. H. SWrerser, 
President of the Senate. 


This senate joint memorial No. 4 passed the house of representatives 
on the 24th day of February, 1911. 
CHARLES D. Srorey, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


I hereby certify that the above senate joint memorial No. 4 originated 
in aoe 1 during the eleventh session of the Legislature of the State 
— [Suet] Cras. W. DEMPSTER, 

Scerctary of the Senate. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of the Trades Assembly 
of Fort Edward, N. Y., and a memorial of the Village Board 
of Trustees of Fort Edward, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. , 

Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of Highland Grange, No. 
249, Patrons of Husbandry, of Scranton; of the Farmers’ Club 
of Burlingame, and of sundry citizens of Glen Elder, all in the 
State of Kansas, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of N. B. Page Post, No. 94, 
Department of Washington and Alaska, of Cashmere, Wash., 
and a petition of Green Lake Post, No. 112, Department of 
Washington and Alaska, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Seattle, Wash., praying for the passage of the so-called old- 
age pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

He also presented memorials of Linnea Grange, No. 244, of 
Mount Vernon; Local Grange No. 221, of Bayview; Pine Lake 
Grange, No. 324, of Monohan, and of Sulphur Creek Grange, 
No, 891, of Riffe, of the Patrons of Husbandry, and of sundry 
citizens of Freeman, Lowell, and Everett, all in the State of 
Washington, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wisconsin, praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Yost Roads. * 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oakfield, 
Germania, Forest, Byson, Garfield, Eden, Ashford, Friendship, 
Eldorado, Osceola, Fond du Lac, and Waupun, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

LANDS ALONG ANACOSTIA RIVER. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred Senate resolution No. 15, submitted by Mr. GALLINGER 
on the 13th ultimo, reported it without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows (8. 
Doc. No. 19): 


Resolved, That the letter from the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia transmitting the second report of Mr. Hugh T. Taggart, spe- 
cial counsel, on the ownership of lands and riparian rights along the 
Anacostia River, in the District of Columbia, be printed, with accom- 
panying illustrations, as a document. 


PRINTING OF CANADIAN CUSTOMS TARIFF ACT. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing, I ask that 
the Canadian customs tariff act of 1907 be printed as a Senate 
document (S. Doc. No. 15). It will be found on pages 102 to 
126. 

Mr. SHIVELY. What is the act? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Canadian customs tariff act of 1907. It is 
the existing tariff act of Canada. 

There being no objection, the order was agreed to, and it was 
reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That the Canadian customs tariff act of 1907 be printed as 
a Senate document. 
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RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1854, 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I ask to have 
printed as a public document a history of the reciprocity treaty 
of 1854 with Canada by Mr. Chalfant Robinson (S. Doc. No. 17). 
It is found in his book, beginning with chapter 1 to the end of 
that article. : 

Mr. SHIVELY. I thought there was an order made by the 
Senate the other day for printing the history of that treaty. 
I believe, however, it had reference only to the debates in the 
Senate. g 

Mr. SMOOT. It had reference only to the debates in the 
Senate and House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; only to the debates in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Only to the Senate, as I recall it. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is an article by Mr. Chalfant Robinson, a 
very eminent writer. < 

There being no objection, the order was agreed to, and it was 
reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That the history of the reciprocity treaty of 1854 with 
Canada, by Chalfant Robinson, be printed, with accompanying illustra- 
tions, as a Senate document. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah, 
the chairman of the Committee on Printing, when these publica- 
tions which have been ordered will be likely to be ready for use? 

Mr. SMOOT. In relation to the order that was made last 
Friday, that matter was referred to the Finance Committee, and 
as soon as they meet they will doubtless take immediate action 
to have the order of the Senate carried out. The orders which 
have been authorized by the Senate to-day will be ready for the 
Senate within four or five days. 

Mr. STONE. How long does the Senator think it will take 
to print the documents which haye been ordered to be printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only the time required to get the contents ready 
for publication, 

ALASKA COAL-LAND CASES. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing, I ask to have 
printed as a Senate document a decision rendered by Judge 
Hanford, of the United States district court for the western 
district of Washington, in reference to coal-land laws of Alaska 
(S. Doe. No. 18). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE, 


Mr. BORAH. From the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing 
that Senators shall be elected by the people of the several 
States, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if it 
is not rather premature for a report to come from a committee 
whose jurisdiction commenced to-day at 12 o'clock? We passed 
a resolution for the organization of the committees in which it 
was provided that their jurisdiction as committees should com- 
mence to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. It is now 30 minutes after 12. 

Mr. HEYBURN, Mr. President, I merely make the sugges- 
tion in the interest of orderly procedure that a committee haying 
charge of a measure of this importance should at least give time 
and opportunity to Members of this body to present their views 
with regard to it to that committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this joint resolution was con- 
sidered by the committee which had charge of it, and the joint 
resolution has been reported in the orderly course of business. 
I have no doubt that the senior Senator from Idaho will have 
ample time to present his views to the Senate regarding it, but 
as we had no request from him and no supposition that he de- 
sired to come before the committee, of course we did not wait 
for him. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely desired that it should not appear 
in the Record that no notice was taken of this pauper’s burial. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. There was no danger of that happening while 
the senior Senator from Idaho was here. 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘That is true. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senate I desire to ask a further question. Has 
the Committee on the Judiciary had a meeting for the consider- 
ation of this joint resolution since it was a legal committee at 
12 o'clock to-day? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not remember at just what time the com- 
mittee adjourned, but we had a regular called meeting of the 
committee. 

Mr. HET BURN. Since 12 o'clock. 

Mr. BORAH. No; not since 12 o'clock. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. You were not a committee until 12 o'clock, 
because we said so by resolution. I want the RECORD straight 
upon this question. I may want to move to rerefer the joint 
resolution to the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand it is always within the power of 
the Senator to move to recommit. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I call attention again to 
the fact that, while the Senate committees have been reorgan- 
ized by a resolution, the old organization of the Senate was 
continued by a resolution adopted at the last session. So there 
was ho necessity for the reorganization of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, although it did meet this morning under the 
new arrangement and the new assignment, and agreed to report 
the joint resolution favorably. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the resolution continuing the 
committees was subject to the action of the Senate. The Senate 
has acted and rescinded the original resolution continuing the 
committees and provided for the time when they should take 
jurisdiction as committees. So that until 12 o'clock to-day 
there was no Judiciary Committee authorized to sit and direct a 
report to be made, and whatever meeting may have been held 
this morning was merely a meeting of individual Senators, but 
they had no authority or jurisdiction to act upon this question 
and to instruct any member of the committee to make a report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar, 

PROPOSED COMMISSION ON COMMISSIONS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on April 20 I introduced a 
bill (S. 1876) to provide for a commission to investigate com- 
missions and to make recommendations concerning the same, 
and had it referred to the Committee on Public Expenditures. 
That committee has since then ceased to exist. I do not know 
whether the introduction of the bill frightened the committee 
out of existence or not. I rise now for the purpose of reintro- 
ducing the bill, and I ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

The bill (S. 1885) to provide for a commission to inyestigate 
commissions and to make recommendations concerning the same 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment, 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
The Senator from Mississippi has just stated that recently the 
Committee on Public Expenditures has gone out of existence. 
I wish to inquire of the Senator from New Hampshire, as this 
is the first intimation I have heard of it, when that was accom- 
plished and how. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was the judgment of the committee on 
committees of both sides of the Chamber that the committee 
had not done anything to justify its continuance, and it was 
dropped from the list. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me one mo- 
ment, I will say that I greatly regret that that was done. I 
realize, of course, that the Committee on Public Expenditures 
was not made an active committee, but the reason why it was 
not made an active committee was because the acting chairman 
of that committee did not call the committee together. That 
committee was deyised for a great and useful purpose, and that 
purpose ought to have been pursued and the results expected 
from it ought to have been accomplished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will suggest to the Senate that the act- 
ing chairman is not now a member of the body and can not 
answer for himself. I apprehend that he did all he could to 
put life into that committee, but it was dead from its birth. I 
think it is a post-mortem on the part of the Senator to discuss 
the question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will say upon that subject the purpose 
of that committee was to determine upon the budget of the 
Government and to inquire into the public expenditures with a 
yiew to so limiting the expenditures of the various departments 
as to square our expenditures with our income, a thing which 
has not been accomplished. It was expected that whilst the 
committee itself was to be composed of the chairmen of the 
appropriation committees of the Senate and a certain number 
of other Senators, the chairman himself should not be the 
chairman of any appropriation committee, but should be a 
Senator who would be unembarrassed by any other duty and 
who would attend thoroughly to the duties of the Committee 
on Public Expenditures. No chairman of that committee was 
over appointed or selected. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations assumed the position of acting chairman, and we 
went on practically without effective organization. It was 
called together on only two or three occasions, if my memory 
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is right, and we started then inquiries regarding matters which 
would, in my judgment, have had far-reaching results. The 
creation of that committee was considered a businesslike thing. 
I can recall that the then chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations urged this side of the Chamber to appoint strong and 
experienced men upon that committee, stating that the purpose 
of it was to make ita great and efficient body. 

If that committee has proved its incompetency it has not been 
because of the lack of capacity or the lack of effort upon the 
part of the members of that committee, but becanse the acting 
chairman of the committee was so absorbed in other duties that 
he failed to call its members together, 

I hope that this matter will come up again for consideration, 
and that that committee, or some committee similar to it in its 
duties, will be restored, and that we will have the great work 
of coordinating the various appropriation committees which are 
now acting independently in some such way as to make the ex- 
penditures of our Government square with the receipts of our 
Government and to promote economy and efficiency in every 
department. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I desire to say 
that the minority had no part or parcel in the creation of this 
committee or in its abolition. When the makeup of the com- 
mittees was being considered the chairman of the steering com- 
mittee of the majority party informed me that that committee 
was to be abolished. I made no issue about it. It had been 
created by the majority party after the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr, Atpricu] had stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the expenditures of the Government could be decreased 
$300,000,000 per annum by proper attention to the appropria- 
tions. s 

This committee, as I understood it, was created to bring about 
that great economy—$300,000,000 per annum. We all know 
that it failed in the accomplishment of any such purpose, and 
I understood that the majority party which had created the 
committee had come to the conclusion that it was useless and. 
had determined to abolish it. I was notified that it was to 
be abolished and I accepted it as the edict of the majority party 
without going into a discussion of the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the course pursued by the majority party. It was their re- 
sponsibility, and they disposed of it. Whether they disposed of 
it wisely or not it is useless to discuss. I simply wish to let 
the responsibility for the creation of the committee and for its 
abolition rest with the majority party without accepting any 
part of the responsibility for what was done in either case. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to ask the Senator, if I may, whether 
he made any objection to the abolishment of the committee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I did not. I stated distinctly 
that I made no objection and I did not discuss it. I was noti- 
fied that it was to be done. It had been, as far as I know, abso- 
lutely useless, and I was not surprised that it was abolished. 

Mr. WARREN. I had no hand in the formation of that com- 
mittee two years ago, although placed upon it. When calls for 
meetings were made the committee was in attendance and was 
duly organized as a committee and with subcommittees. I did 
not understand that there was to be any other action, so far as 
the chairman was concerned, than that the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations should act as the chairman of the 
committee. 

At one of the meetings of that committee a number of sub- 
committees were appointed. The several chairmen of the sub- 
committees were selected from Senators who were not chair- 
men of appropriating committees, or, to be more explicit, mem- 
bers of committees in charge of general appropriation bills. 
Each subcommittee chairman, being a nonmember of an appro- 
priating committee, had on his subcommittee as associate mem- 
bers two or three of the members who were on the correspond- 
ing appropriating committee, 

The subcommittee to which the bills I had charge of were 
referred, and whose chairman was the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton], met as directed to do and considered such bills as 
should be considered by that subcommittee. I do not know as 
to the other subcommittees. 

At another meeting of the full committee we provided for a 
joint committee of the House and the Senate to take up the 
whole matter of expenditures, especially as to the expenditures 
c? the Senate, the House of Representatives, and the depart- 
ments. We could get no cooperation on the House side. The 
newspapers stated, while the Members of the present House 
were in conference providing for their committees, that there 
would be a committee on public expenditures cn that side. 
But after due consideration, as I am informed, the Members of 
the House of Representatives decided that it was unnecessary, 
or, if necessary, it was not the time to consider it, and passed 
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it oper, leaving the Senate where it was before, without any 
chance of cooperation through its committee with a correspond- 
ing committee on the House side. 

Appropriation and revenue bills originate in the other House, 
and if we are to have such a committee in the Senate as the 
Senator from Nevada suggests it is vastly more important that 
there should be such a committee on the House side. That body 
formed no such committee in this Congress, and therefore the 
members of the committee on committees were, I think, unani- 
mous in deciding that it was unnecessary and useless to con- 
tinue the committee on this side without the cooperation of the 
other House. : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am glad to know that the 
minority is able to acquit itself of any responsibility for the de- 
struction of this committee. 

In reply to the Senator from Wyoming, who declares that the 
members of this committee were practically unanimous that 
there was no reason for the continued existence of the commit- 
tee, I have to say that I have no knowledge of any meeting of 
that commiitee at which any such question was discussed. I 
think the Senator must rely for his view on the expressions of 
individual Senators in conversation with himself, for certainly 
there was no action of the committee upon that subject. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Nevada must not misun- 
derstand me. I was speaking of the committee on committees, 
which had that matter under consideration, and not of the 
members of the former committee. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I thought the Senator referred to the 
Committee on Public Expenditures. 

The President of the United States has now for the first time 
in recent experience, so far as I know, sought to bring about 
the coordination and cooperation of the various departments 
with a view to reducing public expenditures and with a view 
to securing a well-defined budget, a thing which we have not 
as yet secured. This matter, as we all know, has been one of 
Cabinet discussion. 'The chiefs of the various departments have 
been brought into cooperation with a yiew to making a reduc- 
tion of the public expenditures and with a view to increasing 
the efficiency of the various departments. The President of the 
United States, acting first upon his own initiative, and after- 
wards, I believe, with the authority of Congress, opened at the 
White House itself a bureau or service, of which Mr. Cleveland 
is the head. Mr. Cleveland, with a corps of experienced men, 
is now making a study of this important question. In connec- 
tion with that work the Committee on Public Expenditures of 
the Senate was organized. 

At that time the then chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations was impressed with the importance of such an or- 
ganization. Years ago the Committee on Appropriations had 
charge of all the appropriations of the Government, the appro- 
priations for the different departments coming under the juris- 
diction of subcommittees of that committee. Later on the 
jurisdiction of the general Committee on Appropriations was 
gradually diminished by the Committee on Military Affairs, the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committee on Commerce, the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and other com- 
mittees assuming, with the sanction of the Senate, jurisdiction 
of the appropriation bills which referred to matters under their 
charge. Thus gradually the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate was weakened in its power of making a study of the 
entire field of appropriations and of parceling out the public 
moneys to each department according to some well-defined plan 
of fair apportionment. 

The result was that cach independent committee, reaching out 
for power and an extension of authority and jurisdiction, as 
committees always do, was increasing the appropriations, and 
the committees were in a race with each other as to which 
could get the most money from the Federal Treasury. This 
was also the condition of the departments themselves. They 
were not working together with a view to securing efficiency 
and economy in the general public expenditures, but each de- 
partment was reaching out for an enlargement of its jurisdic- 
tion, for an increase of its force, and for an increase of the 
appropriations coming to it. We all recall how the then Sen- 
ator from Iowa, Mr. Allison, called attention to this as a gradual 
weakening of the power of the Senate through its Committee on 
Appropriations over the entire field of appropriations, and it 
has been suggested that we should resume the old practice, take 
away from these several committees the power of appropriation, 
and confine them simply to the duty of reporting bills author- 
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izing public works or creating public bureaus and services, leav- 
ing to the general Committee on Appropriations, with the aid of 
subcommittees, to prepare the appropriation bills for each de- 
partment and each service of the Government. 


Now, as a substitute for that, the suggestion of a committee 
on public expenditures was made, which committee was to em- 
brace all the chairmen of the various committees which had 
jurisdiction of appropriation bills, so as to bring into ecopera- 
tion the chairmen of these yarious committees for consultation 
and to impress them, and through them the committees of which 
they were chairmen, and to animate them all by a common pur- 
pose of efficiency and economy. To that committee were added 
certain men; and I recall that the then Senator from Maine, 
Mr. Hale, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
was particularly insistent that men of large experience and 
capacity should be put upon that committee. That committee 
met. My recollection is that the purpose of that committee was 
not that its chairman should be the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, but that he should be one selected from those 
Members who were not chairmen of any of the committees 
having charge of appropriation bills, so that we would have a 
chairman not charged with responsibility in any other com- 
mittee, who would see to it that there were regular meetings 
and that the attention of the committee was called to matters 
properly coming within its jurisdiction. 

So far as I am concerned, my objection from the first was to 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations being installed 
as acting chairman of the Public Expenditures Committee, for 
his hands were full with the duties of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. ‘This was the primary difiiculty, and owing to 
this the committee was not made efficient; matters were not 
brought up there which ought to have been brought up. The 
cooperation of the legislative branch of the Government with 
the executive branch of the Government in promoting efficiency 
and economy was not accomplished. The majority party bav- 
ing urged this reform clearly in the line of business efliciency, 
having failed to do the least thing to carry out the purpose of 
the organization of that committee, now comes and admits its 
incompetency, proposes to throw down the entire work, and to 
abolish this committee. So far as I am concerned, I wish 
to raise my protest against this action. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 1784) authorizing the acceptance of the dedication 
of certain land for a street, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1785) to amend section 647, chapter 18, Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia, relating to annual statements of 
insurance companies; 

A bill (S. 1786) to provide for an addition to the courthouse 
in the District of Columbia for the accommodation of the 
juvenile court and the municipal court of the said district (with 
accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 1787) to amend An act to regulate the practice of 
pharmacy and the sale of pofsons in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1906 (with accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 1788) granting an increase of pension to Sophronia 
E. Sawyer; 

A bill (S. 1789) granting an increase of pension to Harriet T. 
Summers; and 

A bill (S. 1790) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
O. Allyn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 1791) to correct the military record of Henry 
Duffey (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1792) to correct the military record of Adam D. 
Shriner; and 

A bill (S. 1793) to correct the military record of Samuel J. 
Kearnes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1794) granting a pension to Jennie Dunn; 

A bill (S. 1795) granting a pension to Lucy J. Parker; 

A bill (S. 1796) granting an increase of pension to W. R. 
Foote; 

A bill (S. 1797) granting a pension to Charles A. Rupert; 

A bill (S. 1798) granting an increase of pension to Henry R. 


Warren; 

A bill (S. 1799) granting an increase of peusion to David 
Collins ; 

A bill (S. 1800) granting a pension to James H. Seward; 

A bill (S. 1801) granting a pension to Anna E. Warden; 
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A bill (S. 1802) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
Morrow; 

A bill (S. 1803) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
Gray; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (8. 

A bill (S. 
Wiggins; 

A bill (S. 1807) granting a pension to Emeline C. Seger; 

A bill (S. 180S) granting an increase of pension to Charles S. 
Vahue; 

A bill (S. 1809) granting a pension to Samuel Limenstall; 

A bill (S. 1810) granting a pension to Leonard C. Wiswell; 

A bill (S. 1811) granting a pension to Emma J. Pride; 

A bill (S. 1812) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Barton; 

A bill (S. 
Wickware; 

A bill (8. 

A bill (8. 

A bill (S. 
Horton; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (8. 
Stroup; 

A biH (S. 1819) granting a pension to Archie H. Wright; 

A bill (S. 1820) granting a pension to Cynthia A. Slayton; 

A bill (S. 1821) granting an increase of pension to Geraldine 


1804) granting a pension to Katherine Van Strate; 
1805) granting a pension to Mary A. Dawes; 
1806) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


1813) granting an increase of pension to Eunice C. 


1814) granting a pension to Helen Mirrin; 
1815) granting a pension to John C. Hurst; 
1816) granting an increase of pension to George M. 


1817) granting a pension to Lucy Ann Palmer; 
1818) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


Tift; 
A bill (S. 1822) granting an increase of pension to Albert L. 
T. Bush; 
A bill (S. 1823) granting an increase of pension to Anthony 
Peterson; 
A bill (S. 1824) granting an increase of pension to George 
Alexander; : 
A bill (S. 1825) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Philbrick; 
A bill (S. 1826) granting a pension to Sarah J. Fitzgibbon; 
A bill (S. 1827) granting a pension to Sarah J. Fix; 
A bill (S. 1828) granting a pension to Mary Caroline Douglas; 
A bill (S. 1829) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
Brown; 3 
A bill (S. 1820) granting a pension to W. H. Rugg; 
A bill (S. 1831) granting an increase of pension to Jane E. 
Ecker: 
A bill (S. 1832) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
S. Whitman; 
A bill (S. 1833) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
Graham; 
A bill (S. 1834) granting a pension to Louisa Moorman; 
A bill (S. 1885) granting an increase of pension to Frank La 
Flame; 
A bill (S. 1836) granting an increase of pension to Martin 
Selak; 
A bill (S. 1837) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Mulliken ; 
A bill (S. 1838) granting a pension to Agnes Hunt; 
A bill (S. 1889) granting a pension to Nora Julia Buchanan; 
A bill (S. 1840) granting a pension to Verona H. Coon; 
A bill (S. 1841) granting a pension to Robert Fletcher; 
A bill (S. 1842) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
M. Barnes; 
A bill (S. 1843) granting a pension to Susan M. Sumner; 
A bill (S. 1844) granting a pension to Rachel F. Prince; 
A bill (S. 1845) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
attenfield ; 
A bill (S. 1846) granting a pension to John Waalkes; 
A bin (S. 1847) granting an increase of pension to John 
Hapeman; 
A bill (S. 1848) granting a pension to Almira J. Sterling; 
A bill (S. 1849) granting a pension to Hattie L. Fox; 
A bill (S. 1850) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Boyer; 
A bill (S. 1851) granting a pension to Lydia A. Brigham; 
A bill (S. 1852) granting a pension to Mary E. Smith; 
A bill (S. 1853) granting a pension to Alvena Wiggins; 
R 0 bill (S. 1854) granting an increase of pension to William S. 
Alley; 
A bill (S. 1855) granting an increase of pension to Sidney M. 
Smith; 
a A bill (S. 1856) granting an increase of pension to Charles R. 
Ioore; 
b pui (S. 1857) granting an increase of pension to Elias 
Riegle; 
A bill (S. 1858) granting a pension to William Cordes; 


A bill (S. 1859) granting an increase of pension to Marshall 
H. Burnham; 

A bill (S. 1860) granting a pension to Louisa E. Lawrence; 

A bill (S. 1861) granting a pension to Sarah Elise Green; 

A bill (S. 1862) granting a pension to Lucinda W. Van 
Hyning: 

A bill (S. 1863) 
B. Ransom; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (8. 
Golding; 

A Dill (S. 1886) granting a pension to Annie B. Jackson; 

A bill (S. 1867) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Gaylord; 

A Dill (S. 1868) 

A bill (S. 1869) 

A bill (S. 
Norris; 

A bill (S. 1871) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Randell; 

A bill (S. 
Peaslee; 

A bill (S. 

A bill (S. 


granting an increase of pension to Rensclarr 


1864) 
1865) 


granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Stebbins; 
granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


granting a pension to Hiram S. Millis; 
8 granting a pension to George W. Derby; 
1870) granting an increase of pension to Charles A, 


1872) granting an increase of pension to George M. 
1873) granting.a pension to Margaret A. Barker; 
1874) granting a pension to George Seward; 

A bill (S. 1875) granting a pensicn to Emma R. Walters; 

A bill (S. 1876) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Houghton; 

A bill (S. 1877) granting a pension to James O'Neill (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1878) granting a pension to Charles H. Sedgwick 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1879) granting an increase of pension to Hiram F. 
Daniels (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 1880) granting a pension to Samuel A. Holt (with 
accompanying paper): 

A bill (S. 1881) granting an increase of pension to George O. 
Rixhardson (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 4882) granting a pension to Albert Raymond (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1883) granting a pension to Albert A. Loveland 
(with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 1884) granting an increase of pension to George S. 
Putnam (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 1886) for the relief of Maria Elizabeth Burnett; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for Mr. Percy): 

A bill (S. 1887) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
James M. Brabston and Roche H. Brabston (with accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Claims, 

By. Mr, SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 1888) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
Simpson; and 

A bill (S. 1889) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. McKay; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 1890) granting an increase of pension to William 
O'Callaghan (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 1891) to provide for the construction, maintenance, 
and improvement of post roads and rural delivery routes 
through the cooperation and joint action of the National Gov- 
ernment and the several States in which such post roads or 
rural delivery routes may be established; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 1892) for the relief of the heirs of John C. Newton, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1893) for the relief of the heirs of John Sullivan, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1894) for the relief of A. M. Randolph and the 
other children and heirs of Robert Lee Randolph, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1895) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Farmville, in the 
State of Virginia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A pill (S. 1896) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Spanish Fork, in the 
State of Utah; and 

A bill (S. 1897) for the erection of a public building at 
Ephraim, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 
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A bill (S. 1898) providing for the protection of the interests By Mr. JONES: 
of the United States in lands and waters comprising any part A bill (S. 1933) granting an inerease of pension to Seeley 
of the Anacostia River, or Eastern Branch, and lands adjacent | Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 
thereto, and for other purposes; and By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 1899) to repeal a portion of an act heretofore A bill (S. 1934) granting an increase of pension to Amos Lee; 
passed relating to the alienation of the title of the United A bill (S. 1985) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
States to land in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on | Miller; 


the District of Columbia. A bill (S. 1936) granting an increase of pension to Recorder 

By Mr. CUMMINS: M. Mudgett; 

A bill (S. 1900) granting an increase of pension to William A bill (S. 1937) granting an increase of pension to Walter 8. 
Smith Lackor; McArthur, 

A bill (S. 1901) granting an increase of pension to Henry A bill (S. 1938) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Mingles; Me innis; 

A bill (S. 1902) granting a pension to Cill L. S. Fee (with A bill (S. 1939) granting a pension to George W. Perry; 
accompanying paper) ; A bill (S. 1940) granting a pension to Elizabeth Parker; 

A bill (S. 1903) granting a pension to Clarence W. Failor A bill (S. 1941) granting a pension to Corrilla J. Robbins; 
(with accompanying paper); and : A bill (S. 1942) granting an increase of pension to Isaae D. 


A bill (S. 1904) granting an inerease of pension to Edward | Rowden; 
Vanderveer Holland (with accompanying papers); to the Com- A bill (S. 1943) granting a pension to Thomas B. Ryan; 


mittee on Pensions. A bill (5. 1944) granting an increase of pension to Mortimer 
By Mr. KENYON: Seymour; 
A bill (S. 1905) granting a pension to Samuel H. Portz; A bill (S. 1945) granting an increase of pension to Karl 
A bill (S. 1906) granting an increase of pension to John M. Somerlatt; 
Guthrie; and A bill (S. 1946) granting an increase of pension to Stephen M. 
A bill (S. 1907) granting an increase of pension to Thomas Van Camp; 
Fisher; to the Committee on Pensions. A bill (S. 1947) granting a pension to James M. Woods; 
A bill (S. 1908) for the relief of Harry Fosdick; to the Com- A bill (S. 1948) granting a pension to William E. White; 
mittee on Claims. A bill (S. 1949) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama: C. Zeitler; 
A bill (S. 1909) for the relief of the heirs at law of A. J. A bill (S. 1950) granting an increase of pension to William R. 
Reese; to the Committee on Claims. Amen; 7 


By Mr. PENROSE: A bill (S. 1951) granting an increase of pension to David E. 
A bill (S. 1910) to grant an honorable discharge to Patrick | Banks; 

Quinn; to the Committee on Military Affairs. A bill (S. 1952) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
A bill (S. 1911) for the relief of James R. Brown; to the Barrett; 

Committee on Claims. A bill (S. 1983) granting an increase of pension to James N. 
A bill (S. 1912) granting an increase of pension to William | Bascue; 

S. Hosack; A bill (S. 1954) granting a pension to Harriet Bockermian; 
A bill (S. 1913) granting an increase of pension to William A bill (S. 1955) granting a pension to Richard W. Berry: 


Roberts; A bill (S. 1956) granting an increase of pension to Mary Boy- 
A bill (S. 1914) granting an increase of pension to Joseph | ington; 

Casson; and A bill (S. 1957) granting a pension to Josephine M. Buck; 
A bill (S. 1915) granting a pension to Caroline M. Anthony; A bill (S. 1958) granting an increase of pension to Darwin 

to the Committee on Pensions. , Coykendall; : 
By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: | A bill (S. 1959) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 


A bill (S. 1910) to provide for the purchase of a site and the | Curtis ; 
erection of a public building thereon at Hugo, Colo.; and | A bill (S. 1960) granting an increase of pension to James M, 

A bill (S. 1917) to provide for the purchase of a site and the | Fenning; 
erection of a public building thereon at Canon City, Colo.; to| A bill (S. 1961) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. | Fearing; 

A bill (S. 1918) granting an increase of pension to James P. A bill (S. 1962) granting an increase of pension to John Fine- 
Cassedy (with accompanying paper) ; gan; 

A bill (S. 1919) granting an increase of pension to Hannah A bill (S. 1963) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
S. Caward (with accompanying paper); Greenstreet; 

A bill (S. 1920) granting an increase of pension to Jerome _ A bill (S. 1964) granting an increase of pension to Albert H. 
B. Greenslate (with accompanying paper) ; Heath ; 

A bill (S. 1921) granting an increase of pension to John B. A bill (S. 1965) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Farris (with accompanying paper) ; Herman; 

A bill (S. 1922) granting an increase of pension to Nelson A bill (S. 1966) granting an increase of pension to Ephriam 
Coffen (with accompanying paper); and M. Hill; 

A till (S. 1923) granting an increase of pension to William A bill (S. 1967) granting a pension to Joseph Holtz; 
ae Topping (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on E bill (S. 1968) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 

ensions. . JOY; 

By Mr. GAMBLE: A bill (S. 1969) granting an increase of pension to Himanus 

A bill (S. 1924) granting an increase of pension to Thomas De Witt; 
Beets (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 558 bill (S. 1970) granting an increase of pension to Cyrus N. 
sions, oom; 

By Mr. CURTIS: z A bill (S. 1971 an an increase of pension to Henr 

A bill (S. 1925) to correct the military record of Charles W. | Racin: 8 į va 


Cathers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. A bill (S. 1972) granting an incr ion t 
A bill (S. 1926) granting an increase of pension to George | Johnson 4 es > E 


Anderson; | 
A pill (S. 1927) granting a pension to Ada Ward: i Fone (S. 1973) granting an increase of pension to David E. 


A bill (S. 1928) granting a pension to J. J. Peasley; 

A bill (S. 1929) granting an increase of 9 to Benja- A: 11 A S. 1974) granting an increase of pension to Nathan T, 
min ©, Rickards (with accompanying papers) ; | Kimball; 

A bill (S. 1930) granting an increase of pension to Jacob A bill (S. 1975) granting a pension to Jacob Korby; 
Waymire (with accompanying paper); and A bill (8. 1976) granting an increase of pension to Ira N. 

A bill (S. 1931) granting an increase of pension to James M. Levalley; 
Fogleman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on A bill (S. 1977) granting an increase of pension to William 
Pensions. Akin; 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: A bill (S. 1978) granting a pension to William Abernathy; 

A bill (S. 1932) for the relief of the heirs of Powhatan Per- A bill (S. 1979) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
kins; to the Committee on Claims, Fletcher (with accompasying paper) ; 
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A bill (S. 1980) granting an increase of pension to Robert B. 
Horrie (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1981) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Holsted (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1982) granting a pension to Martin W. Sewall (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1983) granting an increase of pension to Harrison 
Stotler (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1984) granting an increase of pension to Alwilda 
Smith (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1985) granting an increase of pension to Peter Lory 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1986) granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
Miller (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1987) granting an increase of pension to James C. 
Bowerman (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1988) granting an increase of pension to Robert B. 
Baldwin (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1989) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
T. Bennett (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 1990) granting an increase of pension to William 
O. Campbell (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolntion (S. J. Res. 22) authorizing and directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to ascertain the value of 
the physical properties of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co.; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment relative to the salary 
of the assistant clerk to the Committee on Immigration, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
28), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, to make investi- 
gations of internal-reyenuc, customs, currency, and coinage matters, 
and to compile and prepare statistics and documents relating thereto 
as directed from time to time by the Senate and as may be necessary, 
and to report from time to time to the Senate the result thereof; and 
for this purpose they are authorized to sit, by subcommittee or other- 
wise, during the recess or sessions of the Senate, at such times and 
Places as they may deem advisable, to send for persons and papers, 
to administer oaths, and to employ such stenographic, clerical, and other 
assistance as may be necessary, the expense of such investigation to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; and the committce 
is authorized to order such printing and binding as may be necessary 
for its use. 

COST OF LIVING. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I have an article, taken from the Times weekly 
edition, London, April 14, 1911, on the cost of living in the 
United States—wages, rent, and food—in comparison with Great 
Britain. I desire to haye the article printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing 
for action. (S. Doc. 22.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 


be referred to the Committee on Printing for recommendation. 
CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN APPROPRIATION ACTS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution coming over from a previous day, which has 
been once read. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enroliment of certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 
1911, was read the second time by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to call up Senate resolution 
No. 6, introduced by me on the Gth of April and now on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the 
resolution. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution (S. Res. 6) to appoint a special 
committee to investigate certain charges relative to the election 
of WILLIAM LORIMER. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
call up the resolution for present consideration? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I call it up, Mr.. President, to ask 
that it be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
resolution will be referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF DOCUMENTS, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The other day requests were made for re- 
publishing certain letters of Robert J. Walker when Secretary 
of the Treasury. As supplemental to them, and as aiding Sena- 
tors in the determination of the questions involved in those 
messages, I ask that such parts of Executive Document No. 7, 
being a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury—the same 
Secretary being still in office—dated December 11, 1848, be 
printed in the document (S. Doc. No. 16). The parts which 
I have marked are the parts which relate to reciprocity treaties 
and to the tariff. Let the same course be taken with it as was 
taken with the others. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. It will then go to the Committee on Finance. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have made diligent in- 
quiry on both sides of the Chamber, and I find that, with the 
exception of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], Senators 
fire not ready even to make speeches for the next two or three 
days. For that reason I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Thursday. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the reciprocity agreement made 
between the executive officials of the United States and Canada 
and the measures which have been introduced in Congress this 
session and last for the purpose of carrying that agreement into 
effect have caused widespread and animated discussions ; and con- 
sidering the variety of interests immediately and prospectively 
affected by the proposed measures, it is not to be wondered at 
that many interested people are busying themselves about this 
legislation; nor is it at all surprising that a great number of 
misstatements have been made and circulated as to what the 
agreement really is, and as to its probable effect upon the 
different industries of the country. It seems as if a propaganda 
was being deliberately exploited to excite opposition to the reci- 
procity agreement, based on misrepresentation, and intended 
to deceive and mislead. 

Mr. President, my purpose in addressing the Senate to-day is 
to correct some of these misstatements of the truth. I propose 
to-day to confine my observations to two things: First, to a con- 
sideration of the comparative wages paid for farm labor in the 
United States and Canada; and, second, to a consideration of 
the comparative values of live stock in the United States and 
Canada. 

I shall confine myself to those two things to-day, but notify 
my colleagues now that it is my intention in the near future to 
inflict upon the Senate and to encumber the Recorp with some 
additional addresses on this reciprocity agreement. I intend in 
the first of those speeches to address myself to the comparative 
cost of production and the market value of farm products in 
the two countries, and especially of wheat. And then a little 
later on, when I can find fitting opportunities, I shall address 
myself to the question of the cost of living, the cost of agri- 
cultural implements, and other things covered by the agreement 
before the Senate. But to-day I shall only take up the two 
subjects I have mentioned and confine my remarks to them. 

LABOR. 


We have heard a good deal said here in the Senate and a 
good deal out of the Senate about farm wages paid in the two 
countries, the contention being made that the wage of farm 
laborers in Canada is much less than it is in the United States, 
and that if the products of that labor in Canada are admitted 
free to the markets of the United States it will make necessary 
a reduction of the price of farm labor in the States. 

I hold in my hand a printed report of hearings had in Feb- 
ruary last during the closing days of the last Congress before 
the Senate Finance Committee. That committee wasted a num- 
ber of precious days on those hearings. I say “ wasted,” be- 
cause many of the same witnesses had not more than a month 
before appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and covered the same ground in statements there. If 
all of the same witnesses did not appear before both committees, 
those who did appear before both committees traveled the same 
road and discussed in substantially the same way the same 
subjects. One hearing was but a repetition of the other. It 
seemed to me then that it was a useless expenditure of time; 
useless, if there had been any desire on the part of a majority 
of the Senate committee to pass the bill which had already 
passed the House. If it was the desire and purpose of the com- 
mittee to kill time and prevent the passage of the bill by the 
Senate, then the days consumed in the hearings were cleverly 
occupied. I think there is no doubt that the majority of the 
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Finance Committee did employ the so-called hearings as a 
device to defeat the consideration of the bill in the open Senate. 
However, the hearings were had, and now I wish to quote from 
them some sample expressions and then show how unreliable 
and valueless they are. 

Among the witnesses who appeared before the Finance Com- 
mittee was Mr. Nahum J. Bachelder, of New Hampshire, master 
of the National Grange. Speaking to the question of wages, he 
made this statement: 


Is it, or is it not, a fact that the cost of growing the great staple 
crop, such as wheat, barley, oats, and hay; of raising cattle, horses, 
and shcep; and of producing butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, apples, ete., 
is greater in this country than in Canada? We affirm that such is the 
fact, and would state in support of our contention the further facts 
+ + * that the wages puid farm labor in Canada are much lower 
than in this country. 


I had occasion, while Mr. Bachelder was addressing the com- 
mittee, to ask him some questions, and I desire now to read a 
part of that examination: 


Senator Sroxn. Can you tell me what the difference in the cost of 
production is on a bushel of wheat, for example, in the United States 
and in Canada? 

Mr. BACHELDER. I can not state it definitely. The cost is less in 
ae than it is in the United States for the reasons that I have 
stated. 

Senator STONE. You said it was because of cheaper labor. 

Mr. BACHELDER. Yes. 

Senator STONE. That was one reason, 

Mr. BACHELDER. Yes. 

Senator Stoner. How much cheaper is the labor in Canada than it is 
in the United States? By about what per cent? 

Mr. Bacnetper. I understand it is 25 per cent cheaper, sir. 

Senator HALE. At least. 

Senator Stone. That, I should think, would be a disputed question. 
upan went data do you base that statement that it is 25 per cent 
cheaper 

Mr. BACHELDER. I base it upon the testimony of the farmers in the 
northern part of the country, who go to Canada to employ their labor, 
and they get it, they teil me, 25 per cent cheaper than they get labor 
on this side of the line. 

Senator McCumper. I am informed, Senator Stone, that within the 
last week the Agricultural Department has reported the difference in 
the cost of producing grains in Canada and in the United States, and 
that it ranges from 30 to 50 per cent. I do not know how correct that 
Is. I get it from outside. 

Senator Stone. My information is very different from that. 


It will be observed that Mr. Bachelder says that farm wages 
in the United States are 25 per cent higher than in Canada. 

I read now from page 45 of the Senate hearings a statement 
made by Mr. Charles M. Gardner, master of the Massachusetts 
State Grange. Mr. Gardner says: 


In relation to this matter of farm labor—not to go into detall, but 
gust to give ni obseryation—I will say that we are not very far 
rom the Canadian line, perhaps 150 miles or so; but it is true that 
In the last few years we hnye been getting all the labor we could of 
this kind, because we could get it cheaper than other farm labor in 
Massachusetts; and at the same time these very men have come over 
very ramy because they were bettering their condition by coming. 

Senator MCCUMBER. By coming from Canada? 

Mr. GARDNER. By coming from Canada. And I want to say to you 
that I belleve the suggestion of 25 per cent less in the wage rate is not 
overstated; that it is a fair statement. 


Turning to page 50 you will find some questions I propounded 
to Mr. Gardner and his answers thereto. I will read a part of 
that examination: 


Senator STONE. You say the difference in price of labor in Massa- 
chusetts and in Canada, immediately across the line from New England, 

nbout 25 per cent? 

Mr. GARDNER. I understood, sir, the national master to say that he 
thought that was a fair presentation of the difference. 

Senator STONE. And you agree? 

Mr. GARDNER. I said that in my observation I thought that was at 
least not an exaggerated statement. I think it is a fair statement. 

ei STONE. You mean by farm labor, men who are hired to work 
on farms 

Mr. GARDNER. I mean the men who do the work on the land. 

Senator STONE. For a wage? 

Mr. GARDNER. For a wage. 

Senator Stonr. Do you in Massachusetts hire men by the day or by 
the month, usually, for farm work? 

Mr. GARDNER. By the month, usually. 

Senator Stone. Do you furnish them their board? 

Mr. GARDNER. There are so many different conditions in connection 
with those things that it is hard to 12 In some cases their board 
is furnished. In others, if there are little houses on the farms for the 
farm laborers, they liye there. There are so many different arrange- 
ments that it is hard to say what the prevailing method is. 

Senator STONE. Aside from furnishing things of that kind—board 
and like accommodations—what do you ordinarily pay in Massachu- 
setts per month to laborers? 

Mr. GARDNER. There is such a difference in the different sections that 
I should be very glad to ask two or three of these gentlemen to tell 
you about what it is in their sections. 

* 0 $ s * * * 

Senator STONE. No; I mean the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is a hard thing to state, because there are so 
many different kinds of agriculture and so many different rates of 
wages. If I might ask these gentlemen to answer that single ques- 
tion ás to the prevailing rates in their particular sections 

Senator STONE. Where do you reside? 

Mr. GARDNER. Just west of the Connecticut River. 

Senator Stone. What is the town? 


Mr. GARDNER. Westfield. 
Senator Stone. Do you reside in the town or out on a farm? 


Mr. GARDNER. Just outside of the town, We are a tobacco section. 
We are not a great agricultural section in that immediate vicinity. 

Senator STONE. What particular branch of agriculture are you en- 
ga in? 

Mr. GARDNER. I am interested in the milk business. 

Senator STONE. In the dairy business? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir; but not to any great extent, because my time 
is so much taken up with my grange work. 

Senator STONE. With what work? 

Mr. GARDNER. With my grange work, as master of the State grange. 

Senator STONE. What is paid for farm labor (I am not now speaking 
of iabor that is employed in running a dairy, but in cultivating the 
soil) in the section with which you are familiar? 

Mr. GARDNER. In my own particular part of Hampden County the 
principal staple raised is tobacco. That is about, I might say, our ex- 
clusive agricultural work. I can not tell you exactly the prevailing 
price. If you will ask Mr. Healey, of Connecticut, who is right in the 
tobacco section, I think the conditions in his section would be not 
materially different from ours. I do not know what the prevailing 
price there is. 

Senator Stone. Have you much gardening in your immediate section? 

Mr. GARDNER. Not very much. 

Senator STONE. But to some extent you have? 

Mr. GARDNER. To a very limited extent. 

Senator Stone. For market purposes? 

Mr. Ganpner. To a very limited extent, for Springfield. 

ssi Stove. Do you know what price is paid for labor in that 
work 

Mr. GARDNER. I am not sure about the 
this matter up with some of our men at the statehouse, who are con- 
cerned in the agricultural board. I am a member of the State board 
of agriculture, and I have asked them to give me as closely as they 
could, from the averages in our State and the averages as they had 
them from Canada, the price of farm labor; and my deductions are 
drawn from the information that they gave me, representing the whole 
State, generally. 

Senator STONE. And not from your 

Mr. GARDNER. Not from my personal knowledge, because I have not 
been in Canada for two or three years. But I thought that was a fair 
way to get at the average of the price. 

Senator Stone. Do you personally know what is pald for farm 
Iabor—that is, for the men employed to work on the farms and cultivate 
the soil—in Canada? 

Mr. GARDNER. I can not give you more than that specific knowledge. 
I thought that was suflicient. 

Sear STONE. I asked if you personally knew how much per month 
was paid. 

Mr. GARDNER. If you mean by that, going and asking them what 
they get, I can not say. 

Senator STONE. Then you do not know? 

Mr. GARDNER. I think I might say I know, if I baye the statement 
from our State board of agriculture, who have compiled the averages 
across the line or either side, and have told me that there is a difference 
of fully 25 per cent. 
rely upon. 

Senator Stone. Then your information is based upon reports that you 
have read or heard read, rather than upon your personal knowledge? 

Mr. GARDNER. I would not say reports, because that is hardly a fair 
term. My ety essa is based on information, sir, that I gathered in 
that way. did not feel, sir, that it was fair to compare my own little 
section, or any other one section of Massachusetts, with some little 
section of Canada, and to get at the matter in a broad way, I suggested 
that we try to get a fair average on the other side, and from that I 
learned what I have testified to as information. 


Mr. President, there is much more of the same kind in 
these hearings and in the hearings had before the Ways 
and Means Committee a month earlier; but what I have read 
is ample to indicate the general character of the conten- 
tion made by those who appeared before the committee to op- 
pose this reciprocity agreement. 

Now, I wish to read a resolution adopted by the Republican 
central committee of Chariton County, Mo., which I find pub- 
lished in the Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, Mo., under date of 
April 22: 

Resotred, That we beileve that this mensure will be so detrimental 
and ruinous to the farmers that the present liberal scale of wages paid 
to farm laborers can not be maintained, and would result in decreased 


wages, discontent, and idleness among a class whose condition is fairly 
satisfactory. - 


Mark this language— 


that this measure will be so ruinous to the farmers that the present 
liberal scale of wages paid to farm laborers can not be maintuined— 
not even in Missouri. 

Mr. President, statements such as I have quoted, made by 
these distinguished representatives of the Grange, and in the 
resolution I have read, could be repeated over and over again, 
if I cared to multiply them; and yet the assertions of all of 
them are based on a total misapprehension of the facts. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bnidds in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have not read the testimony from 
which the Senator has been quoting, but if I understood him 
correctly he was quoting from a New England man. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I quoted from Gov. Bachelder of New 
Hampshire and Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts. 


rice exactly. I have taken 


ersonal knowledge? 


I supposed that was reasonable information to 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. Is there anything in the testimony 
which indicates that they were speaking about the wages preva- 
lent on either side of the line—that is, as distinguishing between 
the wages east and west; in the Province of Quebec, we will 
say, and New England, or the wages prevailing in the north- 
west territories of Canada and the corresponding parts of the 
United States? 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will take occasion to read what 
I have read (and I am not taking time to read it all) he will 
discover that the whole trend of the statements made was to 
compare the wages paid in Canada as a whole with wages 
paid in our northern border States as a whole. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. As a whole. I do not know whether 
the Senator intends to refer to the report of the Tariff Board 
published during the month of March. 

Mr. STONE. I do intend to refer to it. I have it here for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It clearly distinguishes between the 
wages in the Province of Quebec and in the New England States. 

Mr. STONE. Clearly, and it ought to. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. By that it appears that the wages 
a NeR England for farm labor are very much higher than in 

nada. 

Mr. STONE. Itis true that the Tariff Board report gives a 
higher average wage in New England, particularly on yearly 
hirings, than in the eastern Provinees of Canada. But I will 
come to that phase of the subject presently. The Senator is 
anticipating. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will not interrupt the Senator as long 
as he intends to refer to that report. 

Mr. STONE. I intend to get to it in due course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has quoted from the master 
of the National Grange, and I think also from the master of 
one State Grange. 

Mr. STONE. Of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of Massachusetts. I will ask the Sena- 
tor if he has carefully read the statement of Mr. T. C. Laylin, 
master of the Ohio State Grange, on this question, and would 
it interrupt the Senator if I read four or five lines? 

Mr. STONE. No; it will not interrupt me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Laylin says: 


I have here figures taken from the report of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor— 


This is not outside talk at all; it is official— 


in regard to the wages paid along the border in Canada and in the 
United States from the ocean to western New York. I will mention 
just a few of the places and give the average on both sides. In this 
table Eastport, Calais, Fort Fairfield, Van Huren. Fort Kent, and two 
other places In Maine are compared with Halifax, Nova Scotia (right 
over the border), Yarmouth, and several different districts of St. John. 
The average cost of labor in eastern Maine fs from $25 to $31 a month. 
The average cost of labor in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick is from 
$17 to $24 a month. 

And on page GO Mr. Laylin inserts a very illuminating table 
from the report of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
showing that there is substantially that difference all along 
the line in the case of farm labor. 

Mr. STONE. What difference? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The figures themselves show, I should 
say, 20 to 21 per cent; and if it would not trouble the Senator 
or in any way disarrange his illuminating speech I would like 
to have that table inserted right here. It is an official table. 

Mr. STONE. I think I would rather not put that into my 
speech, for I have not examined that table and am not pre- 
pared at this moment to analyze it or pass judgment upon it, 
and it would have to go in without any answer from me. That 
would hardly be fair to me or to the cause of truth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe that while the Senator did 
interrogate ex-Goy. Bachelder and one or two others he did 
not take Mr. Laylin in hand, and I am surprised that he did 
not. 

Mr. STONE. I was not present when he addressed the com- 
mittee nor have I since examined the table alluded to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We can have the table inserted later on. 

Mr. STONE. It can be inserted later in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a very valuable exhibit. 

Mr. STONE. I intend now to submit some data on this sub- 
ject of wages prepared by the Tariff Board and sent to the 
Senate near the close of the last session of Congress by the 
President in response to a Senate resolution calling for the in- 
formation. After that I intend to submit other data on the 
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same subject. So far as the Tariff Board is concerned, I will 
say that the figures the board gives ought to be accepted as 
conclusive by our friends on the other side. They have been 
beating the air and clamoring for a Tariff Board, so that we 
might accurately ascertain the difference in wages paid in the 
United States and other countries in all the various industries. 
For myself I have never had much faith in a Tariff Board. I 
have always opposed the creation of a Tariff Board and am 
still opposed to having one, particularly an Executive-made 
Tariff Board. But since we have a Tariff Beard—a pet crea- 
tion of Senators on the other side, and especially of such Sen- 
ators as my friend from Iowa [Mr. Cums], and created by 
them for the purpose and with the assurance that it would sup- 
ply Congress and the country with absolutely trustworthy in- 
formation—it seems to me that the mouths of its sponsors are 
closed against protest when I quote the figures furnished by 
that body. 

Mr. President, I propose first to quote some figures for the 
especial benefit of my distinguished friend the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCusmer]; in fact, for the benefit 
of both Senators from that State, for both have inveighed 
against this trade agreement. Let me read from the report of 
the Tariff Board: 

The tables submitted herewith relate to wages of farm hands in 1910 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan! Canada, and in the 
States of North Dakota, Minnesota, and South Dakota. Wages in the 
States were secured altogether by personal interviews with farmers and 
owners of thrashing outtits employing help; while wages in the Cana- 
dian Provinces were secured by personal interviews with farmers and 
owners of thrashing outfits employing help, and also from the records 
of the commissioner of 1 at Winnipeg. 

In general it may be said that the wages of experienced season hands 
(han employed for a riod of seven, seven and a half, or eight 
months, beginning about April 1) are on the same general level in Mant- 
toba and Minnesota and also on the same general level in Saskatchewan 
and North Dakota, and they are higher in the two last-named localities 
than in the two first named. 

I desire to call the attention of the North Dakota Senators to 
this report, both of whom, in February last, lifted their elo- 
quent voices in such vehement protest against this measure 
because of the fear they had that American farm wages would 
be reduced if Congress should enact the agreement into a law. 
Remember what I have just read is from the report of the 
Tariff Board, and what I am about to refer to is also from that 
report. I have a Tariff Board table before me, and from that 
I find that 

The average wage paid per year, with bed and board, in 
1910, in North Dakota, was $350, while in Saskatchewan, just 
across the line, it was $370. That was the average yearly 
wage paid in 1910. Then they hire hands by the season, the 
season running from seven to eight months, beginning April 1. 
Season hands, with bed and board, were paid in 1910 in North 
Dakota an ayerage of $33.79 per month, while in Saskatchewan 
the monthly season wage was $35.14. 

Mr. WARREN. Per month? 

Mr. STONE. Per month for season hands, the season run- 
ning from seven to eight months. 

This table shows that, whether by the year or by the season, 
the monthly wage paid in Saskatchewan was higher than that 
paid in North Dakota. The Tariff Board then goes into par- 
ticulars and furnishes a table of wages as to special individual 
employments. Here are some of the comparisons: Spike pitch- 
ers in North Dakota received $3 a day; in Saskatchewan, $3 a 
day. Field pitchers in North Dakota, $2.50 to $3; in Saskatche- 
wan, $3. Engineers—that is, thrashing-machine engineers—re- 
ceived in North Dakota $5 to $6 per day; in Saskatchewan, $5 
to $7 per day. Separator men in North Dakota, $5 to $6; in 
Saskatchewan, $5 to $7. Water haulers, without teams, in 
North Dakota, $2.50 to $3; in Saskatchewan, $2.50 to 83. Bun- 
dle haulers, without teams, in North Dakota, $2.50 to $3; in 
Saskatchewan, $2.50 to $3—all showing that in every instance 
the wage paid in Saskatchewan was equal to, and in some 
instances greater than, the wage paid in North Dakota for the 
same description of labor. 

I invite the prayerful attention of my friends from North 
Dakota to this report of their Tariff Board, aye, their Turiff 
Board. If they care to contradict or to join issue with the 
board they have my permission. I am free to say that I Lye 
not myself profound confidence in the accuracy of the figures 
given. I have not profound confidence in their accuracy for the 
reason, as I shall show later on, that according to the wage 
scale given by the statistical authorities in Cunada the wage 
actnally paid in the Provinces is higher than that given by 
the Tariff Board. But I ask the North Dakota Senators to bear 
in mind that the wage as given by the Tariff Board is higher 
in Saskatchewan than in their State. 
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Now, I leave my North Dakota friends to cogitate on these 
figures, and turn to give respectful, though brief, attention 
to some of my Missouri friends. Accordingly I bow to the 
Chariton County Republican committee, who in solemn con- 
clave expressed a grave fear that reciprocity was going to 
' decrease the munificent wages now being paid to farm laborers 
in Missouri. I am going to show these ill-advised constituents 
of mine that they are wholly mistaken, and that they have been 
deceived as to the facts. I say they have been deceived as to 
the facts. and I will add that I believe they have been de- 
liberately deceived by secretly interested parties. 

I will pause here long enough, Mr. President, to say that 
whenever any move is made to lower the burden of tariff taxes 
on anything, and especially on the productions of any impor- 
tant industry, the great protected monopolies of the country, 
which have grown enormously rich through extortions on the 
consuming public, become alarmed and forthwith put an oppos- 
ing force in motion. They not only stand ready to support, but 
they first secretly initiate and then support movements intended 
to excite alarm among the people immediately affected in the 
hope that the threat—any serious threat—of tariff reduction 
may be suppressed. -In this instance there is an organized 
effort, adroitly worked, to alarm the farmers, and to that 
end a propaganda has been established to scatter misinforma- 
tion among the farmers with the hope and expectation that they 
will rush forward and thrust their hands into the fire to pull out 
the chestnuts of the very monopolists who seek to use them. 
The monopolists may not be immediately interested in a given 
movement to reduce tariff taxes, and they are not immediately 
interested in the removal of duties on agricultural products; 
but they are afraid of every movement in the direction of tariff 
reduction, fearing that the tide might run on until it beat 
against their own fortress. Hence they are against everything 
that tends to disturb the status quo and menace the strongly- 
protected and opulent privileges they enjoy and have enjoyed 
for so many years, But I will not longer digress. I return to 
the Chariton County Republican committee. 

Let me read again from the report of the Tariff Board so as 
to give my Chariton County constituents information somewhat 
more reliable as to wages paid farm laborers than that they 
seem now to possess. The Tariff Board gives the average wage 
paid by the month in 1909 for season hiring in Missouri at 
$21.10, and gives the average wage paid per month on yearly 
hiring at $18.85. Now, Ontario lies practically due north of 
Missouri, and it is fairer perhaps to compare the wage paid in 
Ontario with that paid in Missouri than to make the compari- 
son between the State and any other Province. The Tariff 
Board says that the wage paid with board for this same year 
(1909) in Ontario per month on hirings for the season was 
$21.52, as against $21.10 in Missouri; and that the wage paid 
in Ontario on yearly hirings was $17.63 per month as against 
$18.85 in Missouri, thus showing that the wages in Missouri 
and in Ontario, according to this Tariff Board report, are sub- 
stantially the same. 

Mr. President, I wish now to call attention to some figures for 
the especial benefit of our lamented friend, former Senator 
Hale. I say “lamented,” because I believe it to be true that 
every Senator who served with Mr. Hale misses him and regrets 
his absence. We Democrats, of course, find a soothing consola- 
tion in the fact that he is displaced by a Democrat, and a fine 
Democrat at that. If you recall what I liave read from the 
tariff hearings it will be remembered that Senator Hale in- 
dorsed what Mr. Gardner and Mr. Bachelder said to the effect 
that there is a diference of 25 per cent in farm wages as be- 
tweea the United States and Canada. When Mr. Bachelder 
said to the Finance Committee that labor was 25 per cent 
cheaper in Canada than in the United States, Senator Hale re- 
sponded, “At least.” Let me further quote from the Tariff 
Board, getting nearer home to Senator Hale and Mr. Bachelder. 
I find that the board gives the wage per month for season hir- 
ing—the season running from seven to eight months beginning 
April 1—in New York, at $26; Michigan, $25.10; Ohio, $22.11; 
making an average for the three States of $24.40. 

These figures are somewhat higher, though not materially 
higher, than the figures given for the same States in a tubulated 
publication dated March, 1911, and given out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in what is known as the Crop Reporter, a 
departmental periodical issued under the auspices of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. According to these figures given by the 
Agricultural Department, the average wage for farm labor per 
month in the three States of New York, Michigan, and Ohio is 
as follows: For New York, $23.50; Michigan, $23; Ohio, $21; 
average, $22.50. The department does not say whether these 
figures are for annual or season hiring. 


Now, take three of the eastern Provinces of Canada—New 
Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario—and I find that our Tariff 
Board gives the monthly wage on season hiring in those Prov- 
inces as follows: New Brunswick, $22.59; Quebec, $23.83; On- 
tarlo, $21.52; making an average of $22.48. Now, group these 
three averages and we find: For the three States, per Tariff 
Board, $24.40; for the three States, per Crop Reporter, $22.50; 
for the three Provinces, per Tariff Board, $22.48, 

The difference thus disclosed in monthly wages between the 
three States and the three Provinces, as shown by the Tariff 
Board report, is $1.92 per month; while the difference as dis- 
closed by the Crop Reporter report for the States and the Tariff 
Board report for the Provinces is only 2 cents per month. So 
that, instead of the average difference in farm wages, even in 
the Eastern States and eastern Provinces, being 25 per cent, 
they are substantially equal. 

I wish it kept in mind as we go along that the Canadian wage 
as given by the Tariff Board is lower than the Canadian wage 
as given by the statistical authorities of Canada. When we 
examine into this difference between the official reports of the 
two Governments we find a very interesting phase of this sub- 
ject, and I shall advert to it presently in a specifie way. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Does the Senator intend to give the com- 
parison between the New England States and the Province of 
Quebee and the other eastern Provinces of Canada? : 

Mr. STONE. In a way later on I will do so, but not so spe- 
cifically as with the States I have named, and for the reason 
that I can not go on multiplying specific comparisons indefi- 
nitely, and besides it seems to me that New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan can well be taken as being even a little more than 
typical of the Eastern and Middle-eastern States. I shall, how- 
ever, embody tables in my address covering the subject of farm 
wages in all the States and Provinces, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. My reason for interrupting was this: 
Of course the agriculture of New England differs from the agri- 
culture of any other section of the Uniou. It has its near-by 
markets, and it suits its products to those markets. By the 
report from which the Senator was reading I see that the aver- 
age rate of wages for the season in Maine and Vermont would 
be 527.23 per month, while in the Province of Quebec, lying 
directly north and being the great general agricultural Province 
of Canada, the wages were only $23.33, or 16.70 per cent less in 
the Province of Quebec than in those States. If the comparison 
were made between those States and Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec combined, the wages 
of those States would be 22 per cent more than in the Proy- 
inces I have named. I only mention it because I see the Sena- 
tor is inelined to be fair and wants to bring out all the facts, 
and the agriculture of New England being so peculiar to itself, 
I thought that a comparison between the wages paid there and 
in the near-by Canadian Provinces ought to appear in the 
debate. 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator that presently I shall 
lay before the Senate and put into the Recorp complete tables 
showing the wages of all the States in New England and else- 
where and the wages of all the Provinces of Canada, so that 
the comparison can be made by anyone who wishes to make it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will put in the official fig- 
ures, I take it. 

Mr. STONE. I will put in the figures I get from official 
documents. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Canadian Government issues a pub- 
lication called the Canadian Census and Statistics Monthly, 
and in the issne for January, 1911, there will be found a state- 
ment of wages. 

Mr. STONE. I have it here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And our Agricultural Department has 
taken up this same subject. 

Mr. STONE. It has. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know the Senator, of course, aims to 
be fair, and I merely suggest that I trust the figures will be 
official, because a great many wild statements are made out- 
side. 

Mr. STONE. Every figure I have given and every figure I 
shall give will be taken from an official document, and I will 
name the document. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad to know that, and I will 
take occasion to examine them later on. 

Mr. BACON. Does not the Senator from: Missouri think that 
it is pertinent to remark in connection with what the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Dutaxd lau] bas said as to wages in his 
particular section, that he himself has given the explanation 
of the superior wages in that particular part of the country 
in citing the fact of its proximity to the great cities? It 
seems to me that the question of wages is one of general aver- 
age throughout the country, and I am sure that if the general 
average throughout the United States were taken it would be 
far less tlian the general average throughout Canada. 

Mr. STONE. It is, as I will show presently. 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Vermont? 


Mr. STONE. Senators are anticipating me, but I will yield 
to the Senator, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I simply wanted to say, in reply to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Georgian [Mr. Bacon], that the 
State of Maine is very little nearer to the markets of New 
England than is the Provinee of Quebec, which produces 674 
per cent of the dairy products of the whole Dominion of 
Canada. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the figures read by the Senator 
from Vermont from the report of the Tariff Board—they are 
from that report, are they not? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Those figures from the Tariff Board report are 
unquestionably as the Senator has stated them, and they show 
n somewhat higher rate of wage in Maine and Vermont than in 
Quebec. 


But while the Senator from Vermont is in a large measure 
bound by what his Tariff Board says, I do not place, and am 
under no such obligation as he to place, implicit faith in the 
figures the board gives to the Senate and the country with 
respect to Canadian wages. I shall undertake presently to 
show that the wage in the Canadian Provinces is higher than 
that stated in the report from which the Senator read and 
from which I have read. I have read from the Tariff Board 
report partly to impress my argument on our friends on the 
other side, for, although they may deny the accuracy of other 
statistics, they are estopped in all good faith from assailing 
what their pet Tariff Board furnishes to us. To Republicar 
Senators the Tariff Board should be sacred and its deliver- 
ances above reproach. A little later on I will call attention to 
the Canadian wage as given by the Canadian Government, 
which, as I understand the statistics, show a much higher 
level of wages In Canada than that given by the Tariff 
Board. 

Now, so far I have directed my remarks principally to monthly 
wages on season hirings. I will now call attention to monthly 
wages on yearly hirings, and make comparisons between the 
Provinces and the States on that basis. The average per month 
for yearly hirings in New York, Michigan, and Ohio, as given 
by the Tariff Board, is $20.94, while the average, as given by 
the same board, for the Proyinces of Quebec and Ontario, is 
$17.60. Manifestly, according to these figures, there is a larger 
demand for labor during the winter months in the States than 
in the Provinces; and, according to these figures, wages during 
the winter months are somewhat higher in the States than in 
the Provinces, while during the seven or eight months which 
cover the farming season the wages are substantially the 
same. But, Mr. President, it would seem that the monthly wage 
given by the Tariff Board for yearly hirings in the Canadian 
Provinces is less than that given by the Canadian authorities 
themselves. 

I hold in my hand the publication to which the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] referred, entitled “ Census 
and Statistics Monthly,” a statistical periodical published by 
the Dominion agricultural department. On page 2 of that 
publication for the month of January I find a table giving the 
average farm wage. Including board, for both season and yearly 
hirings, in all the Provinces for the years 1909 and 1910. The 
average wage given in this table for Prince Edward Island is 
$25.27 per month on season hirings; Nova Scotia, $31.20; New 
Brunswick, $52.59, and so on with the other Provinces. Mr. 
President, I ask leave, at this point, to insert the table referred 
to and from which I lave just quoted, or so much thereof as 
will make clear what I nm endeavoring to show. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 


The table referred to is as follows: 


Table showing arcrage wage per month paid in Canada yor farm labor, 
including board on both scason and yearly hirings, and average ralue 
of board pcr month, 1909 and 1910. 


Avernge 
valus of 
board. 


Provinces. 


By season | By yearl 
Year. | “hi hiking. 


ring. 


Princo Edward Island. . . .... . . 2 75 EE 1815 
Nc 710 2 572 16 5 
New Brunswick onna =e 3 1 
rr posses ht sonpcesaenias! inn oe 1 1 5 
r ee 2 ng 3 
Wen e ese 151 ee ake 
Easkatchew un iins “ee 3 8 
Abet ATC 1818 oe san 
British Columbia . . . .. . . 112 3 3 


1 Estimated. 


Mr. STONE. According to this table the average wage per 
month on yearly hirings in Quebec and Ontario is $27.60 in- 
stead of $17.60 as given by the Tarif Board. According to the 
Tariff Board the yearly wage in the Eastern States is slightly 
above the yearly wage in the eastern Provinces, while this 
table gives the yearly wage in those Provinces as materially 
higher than it is in the Eastern States. <A little further on I 
shall show, Mr. President, the plan adopted by the Tariff 
Board by which it figured wages for the Provinces lower than 
the Canadian Government puts them, but for the present I 
merely call attention to the fact that the board's figures are 
lower than the figures given by the Canadian Government. 

Mr. President, I have compared farm wages in the North- 
western States with farm wages in the Northwestern Provinces 
and find them to be substantially equal, as shown by the Tariff 
Board report. I have compared wages prid in Missouri with 
wages paid in Ontario, especially for the benefit of my Repub- 
lican friends in Chariton County, and find that wages in Mis- 
souri per month are almost exactly the same as those paid in 
Ontario, as appears from the Tariff Board report. 

I have compared the three great easterly Lake and border 
States of New York, Michigan, and Ohio with eastern Canadian 
Provinces and find the differences to be slight, according to the 
figures furnished by the Tariff Board. I wish particularly that 
the comparisons between the States named and the Provinces 
named, which are based on figures furnished by the Tariff 
Board and our Agricultural Department, be kept in mind, and 
that for the present the figures furnished by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment be put aside. Comparisons based on Canadian figures 
constitute another and a quite different story, and the two 
bases of comparison should be kept separated. Now, the States 
of New York, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, and North Dakota, all of 
which I have used for comparative purposes, maintain a higher 
average level of wages than the average of all the States. In 
fact, that is true of all the northern border States; their aver- 
ngeishigher than the general average. These States are high 
up among the leading industrial nnd agricultural States of the 
Union, and the rate of wages paid in them for all kinds of labor 
is much above the general level of the whole country. 

According to a table printed last month in Crop Reporter, a 
publication of the Agricultural Department, the average of 
wages paid per month, with board, for farm labor in the whole 
United States is only $19.21. That is the average of all the 
States. If you will examine the eight South Atlantic States, 
you will find the average monthly farm wage, as shown by this 
table, to be only $13.77. If you will take the eight South Cen- 
tral States, you will find the average wage to be only 815.28. 

If you will take the 9 North Atlantic States, from Muine 
to Pennsylvania, inclusive, you will find the average wage to 
be only $21.65. According to the Tariff Board report, the 
average wage on yearly hirings paid in these three groups of 
States—that is, the 8 South Atlantic States, the 8 South Cen- 
tral States, and the 9 North Atlantic States, or 25 States in 
all—ts $16.90, whereas the average monthly wage on yearly 
hirings, as shown in the Tariff Board report, paid in the Cana- 
dian Provinces, is $18.45, or $1.55 per month more than is paid 
in the 25 States named. Mr. President, I wish at this point to 
insert the table to which I have referred, printed in the Crop 
Reporter, March, 1011, at page 19, under the title “Farm 
wages.” This table gives the wage, with and without board, 
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per month for all the States on yearly hirings. I understand 
this table to be based on yearly hirings, as contradistinguished 
from season hirings, although that does not distinctly appear. 
I ask leave to insert that table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
quest is granted. 

The table is as follows: 


FARM WAGES. 


The average wages of farm labor (male) during the past year, based 
upon reports of agents and correspondents of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Agriculture, with comparisons, is given as follows: 


Wages of farm labor when employed by month. 


1910. 
States, Territories, and Divisions. 
755 4 Without | With 
board board. 
$34.50 823. 50 
35.50 23. 50 
35. 50 25.00 
37.20 22.75 
34.00 21.00 
36.00 21.00 
35. 00 23. 50 
31.50 19. 50 
29. 00 18.75 
33. 19 21.65 
24.75 16.00 
21.50 13.50 
19. 50 14.00 
29. 00 19. 40 
19. 50 13.60 
16.50 12.00 
Georgia 18.00 13.00 
Florida 25. 00 15,00 
19.75 13.77 
——————— 
29.00 21.00 
28. 40 20. 50 
32.90 24.50 
33.00 23. 00 
37.25 26.00 
31.81 22.94 
————___—_+ 
38.00 20.00 
30. 00 28.00 
29. 50 21.50 
42.00 29. 00 
39. 00 27. 00 
38.00 26. 50 
24.00 24.00 
35.45 25.10 
23, 16.00 
20. 14.00 
J8. 13.00 
19. 13.30 
20. 13. 50 
24. 18.00 
28. 19. 10 
24. 10.25 
15.28 
S — — 


8| SSSSSSsRnsss| 8| SssRssss 


Ss SB 


38. 00 
35.00 

| 

| 


5 ABAS 
sI SS 8888888 


Mr. STONE, And now, by way of immediate contrast, I pre- 
sent the following table, covering the same period and showing 
the average monthly wages paid on yearly hirings, with board, 
in the several Canadian Provinces, with an average of the 
whole. This table is based on the figures given by our Tariff 
Bourd, not by the Canadian Government: 


Fr! reece: ILO, AT, 
Cy ect Se 00 ͤ eS A O 
Naw SIS AS Bo 0 OR .... — 50598 
Quebee 17.58 
Ontario _-_ 17. 03 
Manitoba _..--_ 24. 11 
Saskatchewan 30. 83 
Alberta rs fone 26. 10 
RACED ene een ee ee et, aD 

j r SS — 19.30 


By comparing these two tables I have just asked leave to in- 
sert it will be seen that the average of the monthly wage, with 
board, paid on yearly hiring for the United States as a whole is 
$19.21, while the average for the same time and on the same 
basis for all the Canadian Provinces is $19.80. Thus it appears 
that according to the statistics furnished by our own Agricul- 
tural Department and Tariff Board the average yearly wage 
as between the two countries is substantially the same. If 
we should compare the average monthly wage paid in the two 
countries on season hiring instend of yearly hiring the average 
would be appreciably larger in favor of Canada. 

Now, Mr. President, the comparisons I have here made are, 
as I have said, based on data furnished by our own Goyern- 
ment. I wish now to revert to the table I submitted some time 
ago, Showing the average wage per month paid in Canada, 
including board, for the years 1909 and 1910, as given by the 
Canadian Government. These Canadian statistics show that the 
average wage per month, including board, in all the Provinces 
on yearly hiring is $3044. All the figures in this table are 
official except those given for yearly) hiring for 1910 in British 
Columbia, which are estimated. “Now, grouping these three 
averages together, we have this showing. 

Average in the United States, as per Agricultural Depart- 
ment table, $19.21; average in Canada, as per Tariff Board, 
$19.30; average in Canada, as per Canadian statistics, 830.44. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. STONE. Yes. > 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
the average monthly wage paid in the United States is nineteen 
dollars and some cents? 

Mr. STONE. Nineteen dollars and twenty-one cents, as 
shown in the table printed in Crop Reporter. 

Mr. GALILINGER. And in Canada $30? 

Mr. STONE. Thirty dollars and forty-four cents, as shown 
by the Canadian report, and $19.80 as shown by your Tariff 
Board report. A 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a most astonishing statement. 
I think before we get through this debate the Senator will 
want to change his figures. 

Mr. STONE. I am not giving my figures. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, the figures which have been given 
here. 

Mr. STONE. I am giving the figures furnished by our Agri- 
cultural Department, by the Tariff Board, and by the agricul- 
tural department of the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Missouri will permit 
me a single observation, it is a remarkable circumstance, if 
that is the case, that Canadian workingmen are coming to this 
country in much larger numbers than Americans are going to 
Canada—— 

Mr. STONE. That is a statement 

Mr. GALLINGER. I mean laboring men; while, according 
to the Senator’s figures, they get $12 a month more in Canada 
than they would across the border. It is inconceivable that 
that can be so. 

Mr. STONE. In the first place, I do not admit that Canadian 
laborers are coming into the United States in greater number 
than American laborers are going into Canada. During the 
winter months French Canadians, as I am told, do come across 
in numbers more or less great into the New England States and 
seek employment there because there is more employment dur- 
ing those months in the States than in the adjacent Provinces. 
But, taking the Provinces and the States as a whole and for 
the whole year, I do not admit what the Senator from New 
Hampshire assumes. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire 
will not go to Canada. He would deprive his country of valu- 
able services if he should. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I was a laboring man, under those 
conditions I surely would go there. à 

Mr. STONE. If this wage in Canada is so tempting as to put 
into the mind of my friend the thought of going across the 
line, it is surprising, if his contention be true, that some of 
the statesmen of Canada do not come over and seek homes in 
this land of the free. 

Mr. President, I am about through with this subject of labor 
as between the United States and Canada, but I wish to print 
a table giving a comparison of the average wages paid agri- 
cultural labor in specified States and Proyinces. I give in col- 
umn 1 of this table the wages as fixed by the Tariff Board for 
season hirings and in column 2 the wages fixed by the Tariff 
Board for annual hirings. In column 3 I set down the wages 
paid in the Provinces, as given in the Canadian Census and 
Statistics Monthly, for season hirings; in column 4, like fig- 
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ures from the same source on yearly hirings; and in the fifth 
column I give the average value in the Provinces of board per 
month. 

The table is as follows: 


Comparison of average wages of agricultural labor in specified States 
and Provinces in Canada, 


Tariff Board’s re- 


From Dominion of | Average 

18 President's Canada Census | value of 

message on reci- | and Statistics | board per 
procity, Febru- Monthly, Janu-| month, 

ary, 1911. ary, 1011. from Cen- 
d sus and 

Statistics 

Season | Annual | Scason | Annual 7 , 
hiring, | hiring, | hiring, | hiring, 1911 , 

1909. 1909. 1909. 1909. r 


UNITED STATES, 


$27.60 
7 26. 00 
Michigan 25. 10 
* 
CANADA. 
Prince Edward Island 17.25 825. 27 $18. 87 88. 00 
Nova Scotia š 21.20 31.20 25. 90 10.00 
22.59 32. 59 19. 90 10. 00 
23.33 33.33 27.58 10. 00 
21. 52 31.52 27.63 10.00 


S38 
SN 


31.84 35.95 30.46 F 
Saskatchewan 35.14 38. 30 32. 49 |! 14. 00-16, 00 
British Columbia. 30. 50 45.50 
UNITED STATES. 
Washington ee ee bee eee ver 


1 This table in the Census and Statistics aon of Canada, January, 
1911, gives value of board in Saskatchewan as $16 for 1909 and $14 for 
1910. Evidently these figures should be $14 for 1909 and $16 for 1910. 


This table shows that with two pinky Hts the Tarif! Board arrived 
at the monthly wage paid in the Canadian Provinces as shown in col- 
umns 1 and 2 by subtracting the board of the laborer from the monthly 
wage as given in the Census and Statistics Monthly of Canada, Janu- 
ary, 1911, from which the Tarif! Board obtained their statistics. On 
the other hand, it does not appear in the Tariff Board report that the 
board of the laborer was deducted from his wage in the States. 

Mr. STONE. I will now show the process followed by the 
Tariff Board in fixing the wage in the Provinces lower than the 
wage was fixed by the Canadian authorities. It was done in 
this way. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator give us the figures as to 
the amount paid by the season in North Dakota? 

Mr. STONE. I have done that, and at the time regretted the 
absence of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I tried to listen to his address, but I was called out of the 
Chamber for a few minutes. I wish to say to the Senator that 
I am a farmer, and I am paying by the senson $35 per month 
for laboring men. No farmer pays less than $30 per month for 
the season. The season is generally about eight months, 

Mr. STONE. That is right. 

Now, for the benefit of my friend from North Dakota I will 
again read what I have already read from the Tariff Board 
report with respect to wages in North Dakota and in Sas- 
katchewan. I hope the Senator from North Dakota will not 
impeach or repudiate his Tariff Board. It is an official body 
that the Republicans haye been so—— 

Mr. GRON NA. It is not my intention to repudiate anything. 
I am simply stating facts which I know to be absolutely true 
and which I know of my own knowledge. 

Mr. STONE. I do not question anything the Senator says he 
knows of his own knowledge, and in this instance it is not 
necessary for me to do so, for the Senator and the board do not 
disagree. In what I said I was only seeking to impress on 
my friend from North Dakota and on all my friends on the 
other side, that they are not in position to reproach, much less 
to condemn and repudiate what the Tariff Board furnishes the 
Senate as the wages received by laborers of any kind in any 
country. > 


Now, here is what the Tariff Board says about North Dakota 
and Saskatchewan. The Senator spoke of season hiring. The 
Tariff Board spe. xs of season hiring also, and for the year 1910 
the Tariff Board gave the average monthly wage for season 
hiring paid in North Dakota at $33.79, and gave the average 
wage paid for the same year in Saskatchewan at $35.14. In 
other words, the wage in Saskatchewan was $1.35 per month 
higher than in North Dakota. Does the Senator still think that 
if this reciprocity agreement goes through the farm laborers of 
North Dakota are likely to suffer seriously from cheap labor in 
Saskatchewan? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I am not particularly enamored with 
tariff boards or tariff commissions, but the Senator is quoting 
from the Tariff Board and holding the Republican side of the 
Chamber responsible for it. I have in my hand the message 
from the President of the United States transmitting a report 
from the Tariff Board in response to Senate resolution of Feb- 
ruary 23,1911. If the Senator will turn to page 86 of that mes- 
sage he will find this statement by the Tariff Board: 

Where North Dakota and Manitoba join each other the wages for 
season hands are about $5 higher in North Dakota than in Manitoba. 

Now, it seems to me that either the Tariff Board is consid- 
erably mixed on its figures or else the Senator’s contention is 
not sustained. + 

Mr. STONE. I did not compare North Dakota with Mani- 
toba. 

Mr. GALLINGER. North Dakota and Manitoba adjoin each 
other. 

Mr. STONE. So they do, and so do Saskatchewan and 
North Dakota adjoin each other. 

Here are some figures, to which I invite the attention of the 
Senator, given by the Tariff Board for monthly wages on sea- 
son hirings for 1910: 

Norti ORO UR rae ee ee . renter meets mien’ 
Saskatchewan = 
Minnesota a 
Manitoba oo 2 e oo a a nn enn nnn nen kee 

These two States and two Provinces lie altogether in a 
bunch. The wage in Manitoba is somewhat below that in 
North Dakota, but so is the wage in Minnesota below that in 
North Dakota. The differences are common alike to the States 
and the Provinces. If the Manitoba wage is a little under that 
of North Dakota it is still a little above that of Minnesota. 
And here I will call the attention of my friend from New 
Hampshire to the fact that the Canadian authorities give the 
average wage on season hirings in Manitoba for 1910 at $40 
per month. 

It is not my province to defend what the Tariff Board says 
or does. That burden lies upon the shoulders of Senators upon 
the other side. The board is of their creation, not of mine or 
ours. For myself, I think the board is subject to criticism for 
the way in which it prepared and published its figures on farm 
wages in Canada. The Tariff Board, for example, gave the aver- 
age wage in 1909 in Prince Edward Island on season hirings at 
$17.25, while the Canadian Government gave it at $25.27. Now, 
how did the Tariff Board arrive at its conclusion? Here is 
how it was done: The Canadian Government in the same table 
in which it gave the average monthly wage also gave the aver- 
age yalue of monthly board. In Prince Edward Island the 
yalue of board was fixed at $8 per month. The Tariff Board 
subtracted the $8 board from the $25.27 wage, and the remain- 
der was put down as the average wage for that Province, Take 
Nova Scotia for another example: The Tariff Board fixed the 
wage at $21.20. Canada fixed the wage at $31.20, and fixed 
the average value of the laborer’s board at $10. The Tariff 
Board subtracted the $10 from the $31.20, and that left $21.20, 
which the Tariff Board set down as the average wage for the 
Province; and so on with the other Provinces. The same rule 
was not applied to wages and board in the States. That strikes 
me as strange, to say the least; it is inexplicable; I do not 
know why it was done. I do not know why the Tariff Board 
subtracted the board of the laborer in Canada from his wage 
and did not subtract it from the wage paid to the American 
laborer. ‘They put down so much as paid the American laborer, 
with board, and left it stand at that, but they subtracted the 
board from the Canadian wage and set the remainder down 
as the sum received. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if that fact appears 
in the report of the Tariff Board or in any official document? 

Mr. STONE. It does not, so far as I have been able to find. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Where did the Senator get his authority 
for making the statement? ‘ 

Mr. STONE. I got it from the Census and Statistics: Monthly 
issued by the department of agriculture in Canada, coupled: 
with the statistics furnished by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me inconceivable that any 
board in making up a table could do so absurd a thing as to 
subtraet the price of board in one country and not in the other. 

Mr. STONE. And it seems so to me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It certainly must look so to everybody, 
and I think we had better wait to hear from the Tariff Board 
on that subject. 

Mr. STONE. I tried to get the board this:morning by phone, 
but was unable to do so. I would be glad to hear an explana- 
tion, but that is the way the matter appears in the tables and in 
the reports. Possibly it can be explained, and I hope it can be. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert this table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Table showing monthly Wage, with board, on yearly hiring (1910 
Geo farm laborers in States named, as. shown in table ublished 5 
nited States Agricultural Department in Crop Reporter, March, 1911, 
and also showing monthly wage, with board, on yearly hiring (1910) 

id farm laborers In Canadian Provinces as shown in table published 
y Canadian agricultural department in Census and Statistics Monthly 
for January, 1911. 


Michi 
SHISA ee eS Se ea E 00 
Wisconsin 26.00 
Minnesota 26. 00 
Wa 28. 00 
Missouri 21.50 
North Dakota 29. 00 
Montanie 2 SEED RR RE ETE AS RS oe anne 1A 38. 00 
NERS Or a ee ee 5 
CANADA. 
Deines Haar at.... ee S80 42 
Nieren!!! —T—T—r uü. . ! A 
e dünne. ... . 
Quebec: ~~. ee RISE es Ss bY 
Ontario Senne — — 2 
Manitoba . — 33. 33 
Saskatehswan „„ 33. 54 
wert T—T᷑fönr— — — 34. 66 
British Columbia (estimated). 77. 00 


Mr. STONE. Now, Mr. President, I am through with the 
labor phase of this discussion, at least for the present. I think 
if this official data, abstracted from the official reports of both 
countries, can be relied upon I have demonstrated that farm 
wages are not higher in the United States than in Canada. Our 
own Official figures prove that they are not higher, while the 
Canadian statistics prove they are lower. If these official 
figures can be relied upon, then all this hullabaloo about higher 
wages being paid farm laborers in the United States than are 
paid to like laborers in Canada is the merest bosh. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. STONE. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Missouri is always so candid 
and fair that I am sure he does not want any statement to go 
out to the country that he does not fully believe, and so I am 
going to ask him a plain question. Does the Senator believe 
that, as between the wages of farm laborers in this country 
and of farm laborers in Canada, they are really 50 per cent 
more in Canada than in this country? 

Mr. STONED. No. I do not so believe. 

Mr. PAGE. Then I misunderstood the Senator, because I 
understood: him to state that the labor wage in this country is 
819.21, as against $30 in Canada; in other words, more than 
50 per cent more in Canada than here, 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator mean the average of the 
whole country? 

Mr. PAGE. I took the Senator's statement as he gave it, and 
if I misunderstood him I want to be corrected. 

Mr. STONE. This is my answer to the Senator’s question as 
I now understand him: The figures I bave given show the 
average wages paid farm laborers in aH the States to be $19.21 
per month. These figures I have taken from official reports 
furnished by the Agricultural Department of the United States. 
The nverage wages I have given for Canadian labor in all the 
Provinces I have taken from two sources, first, from the report 
of the Tariff Board, and, second, from a report given out by the 
agricultural department of Canada. Comparing the average 


monthly wage on yearly hirings for the whole United States as 
given by our Agricultural Department with the average of all 
the Provinces according to the estimates of the Tariff Board, 
we have this: result: 

Average for the United States ä ͤ —ĩũ41„ꝙẽ 819. 21 
Average for all the Provin ces ü4«9̈ —2 19. 30 

Comparing the same average for the United States with the 
average of the Provinces as given by the Canadian Government, 
we have this result: 

Average for the United States 819. 21 
Average for all the Province „ 30. 44 

According to our own statistics, the average wage in Canada is 
slightly higher than in the United States, while the Canadian 
statistics show the average wage in Canada to be much higher 
than here. Does the Senator ask me to say that the Agricul- 
tural Department of the United States, so long and so ably con- 
ducted under the wise and judicious supervision of its distin- 
guished and venerable head, publishes statistics that are ineor- 
rect; that they can not be relied upon; that they are absolutely 
untrue; or does he ask me to say that the agricultural depart- 
ment of Canada has cooked up and falsified figures, without any 
apparent object, to deceive? 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I am not seeking to question the 
figures of the Senator from Missouri. I am simply asking him 
if he wishes it to go out to the world that he believes (and he 
certainly has given us language which prompts: us to think he 
believes) that as a matter of fact the wages of Canada are 50 
per cent more than they are in this country. That is a plain 
question as to the Senator's belief. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator wants my belief as to whether 
the official figures furnished by the agricultural departments 
of the two countries are reliable, I am bound to say that prima 
facie they are reliable. Being from Missouri, until I can be 
shown to the contrary, I must accept the official data as, 
accurate. 

Mr. PAGE. I simply wish to press the matter home. Does 
the Senator say to me that he believes in his own heart 

Mr. STONE. My heart does not exercise the function of 
believing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAGH. Of course I would not insist that the Senator 
was uncandid. He can not be. 

Mr. STONE. I am not uncandid, nor do I intend to be. 

Mr. PAGE. But living as I do within the shadow of the 
border wall, as I am only 33 miles from the line, I know it is 
not true. I know that it can not be true. I believe the Senator 
himself knows as well as I do that it is absolutely impossible. 

I remember that during the contest over the tariff bill of 
1909 the question of wage in the granite industry in Vermont 
and across the line came up and I took pains to investigate it. 
I found that in the town of Stanstead, Quebec, about 50 miles 
from where I live, the price paid for the commonest kind of 
labor was 20 cents per hour in the granite quarries, and about 
15 miles from where I live, in Hardwick, Vt.—and the towns of 
Stanstead and Hardwick are only about 35 or 40 miles apart 
the wages were 25 cents per hour or 25 per cent more on this 
side of the Canadian border than on the other. Anyone who 
lives on the border,.as, for instance, our good friend the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, knows that it can not be possible that 
wages under like conditions are higher in Canada than the 
United States, and yet we have a right to infer that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri believes they are. I do not believe he has 
been correctly shown anything of that kind, for nothing of that 
kind really exists. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont is 
somewhat too provincial in the scope of his thought respecting 
this particular matter. He speaks of wages in Vermont and in 
the adjoining Province, while at the time he interrupted me I 
was reading comparisons made in official figures relating to all 
the States of the Union and all the Provinces of the Dominion. 

I eall the attention of my friend from Vermont to the fact 
that the average monthly wage for the season of 1910 in Brit- 
ish Columbia was $57.40, as given by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and the average value of the laborer’s board was fixed 
at $17 per month. If we should follow the rule established 
by the Tariff Board and subtract the $17 from the $357.40, there 
would still remain $40.40 as the wage paid in cash. That is 
nearly double the cash wage paid in Vermont for farm labor. 
The wages in the other northwestern Provinces are not quite 
so high as in British Columbia, still in all those Provinces the 
wage is very high, and in all of them far above the wage paid 
in Vermont. You ean, of course, select a given Stute in New 
England or elsewhere and compare the wages paid in that 
State with the wages paid in some particular Province and 
find that the wages in the particular State are higher than 
in the particular Province; but when you take the figures as 
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given by the two Governments and average them as a whole 
you will get a totally different and more accurate result. I 
have no reason to question the accuracy of the statistics pub- 
lished by the agricultural departments of the two Governments. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I apprehend that the Senator 
from Missouri is not only giving the Senate his views, but is 
giving to the country at large his opinion with reference to the 
comparative wages in the United States and in Canada. I want 
to believe that he desires to be candid, and I want to believe 
that he means to have the public understand that he has com- 
pared like with like. If he takes the wages paid in the Klon- 
dike and compares them with the wages of South Carolina, un- 
der conditions so vastly different, he may reach conclusions 
that can be explained away. 

Mr. STONE. But I have done nothing of that kind, nor 
have I had the remotest thought of doing so. 

Mr. PAGE. But the general proposition that wages are 
higher in Canada than they are here is something that is so 
foreign to those who have lived near the border and who 
understand those conditions from personal contact that I did 
not feel I ought to allow the Senator to make the statement 
without question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. If my friend from Vermont will pardon me for | 
saying so, it seems to me that he follows closely the Yankee | 
fashion of answering a question by asking one. I put a direct 
question to him which he evades by a counterquestion. I now 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wart to ask the Senator from Missouri | 
a question for information. I am greatly interested in this dis- 
cussion. I ask the Senator whether in making this average it 
does not make a very great difference that the colored labor of 
the South is very much cheaper than the labor in any other part 
olf the country? 

Mr. STONE. I think that should be and will be taken into 
consideration; and yet the colored laborers of the South are 
chiefly engaged in farm work, and they constitute a part of the 
great army of men who work on the farm. Of necessity they 
are included in any average of wages made for the United 
States; but undoubtedly the wage paid the colored laborers in 
the Southern States is below the average paid to white laborers 
in the Northern States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but inasmuch as the laborer is paid 
so much less per month or per day than is paid in the North, 
especially in the States along the border, States this reciprocity 
agreement is going to very seriously affect, it is proper that we 
should keep that in view. 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator that the tables I shall 
print contain complete data which any intelligent man can use 
to make any comparison he may desire between different | 
States or between different States and Provinces. I will fur- 
nish the material for any kind of comparison any man wants 
to make, and from that he can draw such conclusions as will 
best appeal to his own judgment or afford him the greatest | 
comfort. | 

Mr. GALLINGER. I venture to make the assertion, and 1 
will endeavor to substantiate it before this debate closes, that | 
taking the rate of wages paid in agricultural pursuits, starting 
in New York State and going to Eastport, Me., we pay from 
20 to 25 per cent more than is paid across the line in Canada. 
I make that statement without any qualification whatever. 

Mr. STONE. Very well, we will wait to discuss that promise 
until the Senator makes his showing. 

Mr. President, I haye now concluded what I have to say on 
the subject of labor for a short while. I will now direct my 
attention, and, so far as I can, the attention of the Senate to 
the comparative prices or values of live stock in the States and 
the Provinces. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yicld to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from Missouri passes 
to this new subject I want to be clear about one thing, because | 
the statement made by the Senator from Missouri is a startling 
one, and if it be a just criticism of the Tariff Board it is one 
that well deserves examination. | 

May I say here, in answer to the very kind reference made 
to me in my relation to the Tariff Board, I beg the Senator 
from Missouri will remember that I have never been an advo- 
cate of the present system—that is, the present Tariff Board 
or a board of experts. I have been doing what little I can 
for the establishment of a permanent as well as a nonpartisan 
und independent tariff board, with a continuous existence and 
with the necessary power to ascertain the truth in respect to 


these things. I do not in saying that disparage the work of 
the present board at all, but I want it to be fully understood 
that the existing system is not one to my liking, and it is one 
I intend to use what little influence I have to change just as 
soon as L can. I tried it at the last session, but I found the 
Senator from Missouri a great obstacle in the way of bringing 
about the change that we so much desired. I hope the Senator 
from Missouri will follow me in this reference. The Senator 
has stated that in Table 2 of the message of the President of 
the United States, transmitting this information in response to 
a resolution which I had the honor to offer, on page 85, in 
determining the monthly wage of workers in the United States 
or in certain States of the United States and in certain Proy- 
inces of Canada the board in dealing with the Canadian wage 
has deducted the price of board. I maryel at this, because the 
table begins with this statement: 

Average wages of agricultural labor, with board, In specified States, 
eastern Canada, and British Columbla, 1909. 

Now, if the Tariff Board has deducted the cost of living from 
the wages of the Canadian workingman, then the statement con- 
tained in the beginning of the table is an error, because it 
declares that these are the average wages of labor with board. 
It will be observed that with reference to the Canadian table a 
reference is made to the Canadian Census and Statistics Monthly, 
January, 1911, page 2. I have not that publication at my hand. 

Mr. STONE. I have it here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I ask the Senator from Missouri, and 
it is entirely for information and not in the way of contradict- 
ing what he has said, if the pamphlet to which reference is 
made shows that the average wages in Prince Edward Island 
are twenty-five dollars and some cents per month with board? 

Mr. STONE. The Senator asks me if the pamphlet shows 
that fact. What pamphlet? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mean the pamphlet to which reference is 
here made. It is alleged or suggested here that these figures 
are taken from the Canadian Census and Statisties Monthly, 
January, 1911, page 2. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will hand the Senator from 
Towa the table printed in the Canadian Census and Statistics 
Monthly, January, 1911, to which reference is made in the re- 


port of the Tariff Board. 


Now, here is what I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
to. There is nothing that I have found in the report of the 
Tariff Board showing in so many words that the laborer's 
board was deducted from his wage, but here is what I do find 
in this table. The Senator can see by examining that the wage 


is given for both season and yearly hirings, and that the aver- 


age value of board per month is given in the last column of the 


able. 

Mr. WARREN. Will both Senators be kind enough, so far 
as they can, to state to us what table it is and the page, be- 
cause we shall want to look it up hereafter, and do not now 
like to break in and ask questions? 

Mr. STONE. ‘The table which I handed the Senator from 
Towa is printed in a publication issued by the Canadian de- 
partment of agriculture, entitled “Census and Statistics 
Monthly.” The table appears 

Mr. WARREN, What date? 

Mr. STONE. I was going to say it appears in the issue of 
January, 1911. : 

Now I am going to ask my friend from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 


to hold that table in his hand while I read from a table I have 
| prepared partly from it and partly from the report of the Tariff 


Board. Let us take Prince Edward Island for comparison on 


| season hirings—— 


Mr. CUMMINS. I beg the Senator to remember that I only 
asked with regard to yearly hiring. 

Mr. STONE. Then, we will take the yearly hiring. The 
monthly average wage for annual hirings in Prince Edward 
Island, as shown in the report of the Tarif! Board, is $10.87, with 
board; while the monthly wage on annual hirings as shown in 
the Canadian publication, which the Senator holds in his hand, 
is $18.87. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon of the Senator. That does 
not appear in just that way. Here [indicating in the book] 
ure the yearly hirings. The figures are given for the year. 

Mr. STONE. They are; but the amount stated is $226.47 per 
year. 

3 Mr. CUMMINS... For male labor. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; and if the Senator will divide $226.47 by 
12 he will find the monthly wage to be as I give it, $18.87. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I take it for granted, however, that the aver- 
age is intended to be the average for both male and female. 

Mr. STONE. I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says “agricultural labor.” 
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Mr. 
labor, and the figures used relate only to wages paid to males. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And it will be remarked that under the same 
table here the price paid to female help, as against $226.47 for 
male help, is but $144.27. 


STONE. Well, I have been speaking of agricultural 


Mr. STONE. I have not taken up female wages, for the 
reason that it has not been the subject of calculation in the 
reports as I have used them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It might be necessary, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. STONE. We are talking about agricultural farm labor, 
and females are not reckoned as farm laborers, but domestics. 
But, aside from that, what I want to do is to show the Senator 
that whereas the Tariff Board fixes the monthly wage on annual 
hirings in Prince Edward Island at $10.87, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment fixes it at $18.87. ‘Che laborer’s board is valued at $8 
per month in Prince Edward Island. Now, if you subtract $8 
from $18.87, it leaves $10.87, the exact amount given by the 
Tariff Board as the wage, with board, paid in that Province. 

In Nova Scotia the Tariff Board gives the monthly wage at 
$15.50, while the Canadian Government gives it at 829.90. I 
think there is a mistake in the figures given by the Tariff 
Board; I think they should be $19.90 instead of $15.90. Sub- 
tract $10, the value of the board, from $29.80 and you have 
$19.90 left. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures are $15.90. The Senator had them 
right in the first place. 

Mr. STONE. But I think there is a typographical mistake. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had the figures right in the first 
place. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. Run down the list, taking New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and so on, and you will find that 
in each instance the Tariff Board deducted the value of the 
monthly board of the Canadian laborer from his total compensa- 
tion including board, and gave the remainder as the wage re- 
ceived. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is very evident that a 
serions mistake has been made in the table presented by the 
Tariff Board, no matter upon what basis it may be considered, 
whether including all the males and all the females, or simply 
the males, 

Mr. STONE. My friend can take the average for yearly hir- 
ing in Ontario—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That includes males and females. 

Mr. STONE. No; I am taking males, and I have the figures 
both for season hiring and yearly hiring. Let me give the 
figures 

Mr. WARREN. Aside from the figures which the Senator 
from Missouri has quoted, in the Senator’s personal knowledge 
does he believe that those figures are correct? 

Mr. STONE. I have only a limited personal knowledge about 
the matter. 

Mr. WARREN. They do not seem to conform to any knowl- 
edge that we have. 

Mr. STONE. My statement is that if you will subtract the 
average board as given by the Canadian Government for Cana- 
dian workmen from the laborers’ wage as given by the Cana- 
dian Government, the remainder will be the wage as given by 
the Tariff Board for Canadian farm labor, 

Mr. WARREN. How much per month is the average board 
for agricultural laborers in yearly hiring? 

Mr. STONE. It varies in different Provinces. 

Mr. WARREN. We know the figures are absolutely incor- 
rect as to the yearly price of labor and the price per month. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] is 
not now dealing with the price of labor in this country, but he 
is dealing with the price of labor in Canada. 

Mr. WARREN. The comparison is in my mind, and it is 
incorrect in both cases. 8 

Mr. STONE. I will put it up to the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren] as I did to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pacer]. The figures as to this country are taken from the 
official report of our Department of Agriculture, indorsed by 
the Tariff Board. The Canadian figures are taken from the 
official report of the Canadian Department of Agriculture. 
The Senator may wave his hand arbitrarily and say that these 
figures are false: that the Tariff Board and the Secretary of 
Agriculture of this country and the minister of agriculture 
in Canada are ignorant and that they are giving statistics to 
the people of their respective countries which are absolutely 
unreliable. The Senator can take that position if he pleases. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, well, there are opportunities for mis- 
understandings; but facts which are in the minds of those 
who are observant, of course, can not be set aside upon the 
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array of any man’s figures until we have had at least the 
opportunity to compare them. 

Mr. STONE. What are the average wages paid farm labor- 
ers in Wyoming? 

Mr. WARREN. They run from $25 to $45 a month. 

Mr. STONE. What will that make the average? 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, they have board besides. 

Mr. STONE. That makes What average? 

Mr. WARREN. An average of $35 a month, 

Mr. STONE. I do not, of course, know the extent of the 
Senator's knowledge or the extent of his inquiry into the sub- 
ject, but I accept his assurance. Now this table I hold, 
printed in the Crop Reporter, was made by the Department of 
Agriculture and, the officials say, was compiled after diligent 
inquiry, and on that showing I hold that prima facie it is en- 
titled to credence. Let us test its accuracy in Wyoming. In 
this table the Department of Agriculture gives the average 
monthly wage in Wyoming for 1910 at $35, being exactly what 
the Senator from Wyoming says the average monthly wage is 


in his State. 

Mr. JONES. With board? : 

Mr. STONE, With board—just as the Senator from Wyo- 
ming says. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I merely asked whether the figures given by 
the Senator from Missouri included board. I understood the 
Senator from Wyoming to say that his figures did not include 
board. 

Mr. WARREN. 
board. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator in the first instance. 

Mr. WARREN. Net. Of course the farm laborer has his 
board. 

Mr. STONE. So I understood the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
asked me what my information was. I dislike to inject my 
personality into the debate, but I will say that I have paid 
wages to not less than a hundred men and from that to several 
hundred men a month for a great many years, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. STONE. In herding or in farming? 

Mr. WARREN. In both. 

Mr. STONE. How much is paid to those engaged in farming? 

Mr. WARREN. The wages do not vary much in farming and 
herding. Since the Senator has been good enough to ask me 
regarding my State, I wish the Senator would tell us from his 
personal experience what farm laborers get in his State. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator from Wyoming refer to farm 
hands? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; I should be glad to know what wages 
they receive. 

Mr. STONE. They get much less than in Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to know from the Senator’s own 
knowledge and then consult the figures and ascertain if they 
come out as well as they do for Wyoming. 

Mr. STONE. I am not so ready to speak from personal 
knowledge as are the Senators from Wyoming and Vermont. 
My own knowledge is somewhat limited, and I could not speak 
from that standpoint with confidence, but the figures as given 
by the Agricultural Department put the Missouri average much 
below that of Wyoming and the other new and rapidly grow- 
ing States of the Northwest. The wages, with board on annual 
hirings in Missouri, are put down in the table prepared by the 
Agricultural Department, and from which I have read to the 
Senator, at $21.50 per month. The Tariff Board places the 
Missouri wage somewhat below that sum. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Observing the difference in wages in Mis- 
souri, a central State, and in Wyoming, near the northern line, 
does not the Senator think that the wages in the States border- 
ing along Canada should be considered as apart, perhaps, from 
those in the extreme southernmost State when comparing them 
with Canadian wages and trying to ascertain what might be 
the effect of this reciprocity measure which the Senator is 
indorsing? 

Mr. STONE. If it had been convenient and agreeable to my 
friend to have been present during the remarks I have made to 
the Senate and heard all that I said, he would know that I did 
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compare the border States with the border Provinces, and then 
I took up and compared the two countries as a whole. We were 
upon this latter phase of the subject when the Senator came in 
and had his attention called to the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STONE. Yes, sir: 

Mr. SMOOT. In examining both reports I can not arrive 
at any other conclusion than that which the Senator from 
Missouri has reached, that the Tariff Board has made a mis- 
take in relation to the Provinces of Canada by deducting from 
the statement of wages the amount of board, as referred to 
in the Canadian Census and Statistics Monthly of January, 
1911, page 2. There is no doubt in my mind but what the mis- 
take has occurred in this report just as the Senator from Mis- 
souri has indicated. I can not conceive how the board made 
the mistake, but they evidently have done so in this particu- 
lar report, 

Mr. STOND. So it looked to me. It may be that the mistake 
is only apparent and can be explained. It is not my purpose to 
criticize the Tariff Board unduly or unjustly. I merely desire to 
call attention to what appears to be a mistake. Possibly it can 
be explained to our satisfaction. So far as my argument goes, 
it is in no wise materially affected even if the board has com- 
mitted no error. If no error has been committed, and if the 
figures given by the Tariff Board are correct, it still remains 
that according to the statistics of both Governments the wages 
in Canada, taken as a whole, are somewhat higher than in the 
United States. The only effect of the mistake I have indicated, 
if a mistake has been made as seems to be the case, is to in- 
crease the margin of difference in favor of Canada aboye that 
shown by the figures of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Inasmuch as I asked the question which 
precipitated this examination, I desire to say that the conclu- 
sion of the Senator from Missouri seems to me to be true. 
pee must be a mistake in the table as reported by the Tariff 

oard. 

Mr. STONE. The mistake consists in the fact that the Tariff 
Board ought not to have deducted the laborer's board in the 
Provinces without deducting it in the States, 


Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether it was deducted in 
the States or not. 

Mr. STONE. I do not find anything to indicate that it was. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no information upon that point, but 
the Tariff Board refers to the pamphlet that I hold in my hand, 
furnished me by the Senator from Missouri, as the source of 
its information. Consulting that source, it is manifest that the 
board has deducted the cost of living in the Canadian Proy- 
inces, and therefore that the statement at the beginning of the 
table is incorrect, because it does not represent Canadian wages 
with board. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield further? 

Mr. STOND. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing except the heading of the 
table in the report in relation to the wages of American 
farmers to suggest that the cost of board has not also been 
deducted in that instance. Therefore we can not say whether 
the Tariff Board has deducted that item or not; but, even 
with the board added to the wages paid to the farm laborer in 
Canada, there is but very little difference between the wage 
paid in Canada and the wage paid in the United States, ac- 
cording to this table. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Mr. STON HB. Mr. President, I will leave the wage question 
at this point and proceed to discuss the comparative yalues of 
live stock as between the United States and Canada. Pre- 
liminary to that, I will read a part of a resolution or address 
recently adopted at a mass meeting held at Sikeston, Mo., on 
April 22, by citizens of my State who are interested in agricul- 
tural pursuits. This meeting was held to protest against this 
reciprocity agreement. I read from the address, as follows: 

We are painfully aware of the fact that owing to such favorable 
conditions— 

The alleged favorable conditions haying been previously re- 
cited in the address— 

Owing to such favorable conditions Canada has in the past been able 
to pay the duty and make large shipments of cattle and wheat to this 


country, and we can not but believe were the tariff barriers withdrawn 
the effect would be ruinous to many of our agricultural sections, 
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I shall not take up the subject of wheat at this time. I have 
already indicated my purpose to do that later on. I shall con- 
fine myself to live stock now—one thing at a time. And here 
I wish also to read part of a letter that I received recently from 
a friend of mine residing in Texas—a large cattle raiser and 
shipper. I think he was at one time president of a liye-stock 
association in the Southwest, and I know he was until recently 
the president of the Western or Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress. I refer to Col. Ike T. Pryor. He has written me a 
letter protesting against the proposed reciprocity agreement, in 
which he says: 

The stockman and farmer can not compete with Mexico or Canada 
(more especially Mexico) in producing live stock on competitive markets. 
In the first place, the labor in Mexico is very cheap, while in the United 
States it is high. Im the second place, land on which live stock is 
produced in Mexico is very cheap, while in the United States it is 
reasonably high, both of which facts would give Mexican and Canndian 
producers a decided advantage over our home producers. I hope I am 
not overly selfish in holding these views, and I need not tell you shonld 
live stock be placed on the free list it would result in my going out 
of the cattle business in the United States and taking up the same 
occupation in Mexico; and I belleve in this I voice the sentiments of a 
great many thousands of live-stock producers in the United States. 
~ Mr. President, I will dispose of that part of this letter refer- 
ring to Mexico by saying, that there is no proposition anywhere 
pending to put Mexican cattle on the free list—certainly not in 
this reciprocity agreement, for that relates to Canada only— 
and there is no proposition pending or expected, so far as I 
know, to put the live stock of Mexico on the free list. Hence 
there is no need to consume time in discussing that. But my 
friend, Col. Pryor, seems to think that if Canadian cattle are 
put on the free list he will have to go out of the cattle business, 
or go into Mexico if he would continue in it. Like the Missouri 
farmers who met at Sikeston, Col. Pryor fears Canadian cattle 
duty free, to say nothing of Mexican cattle, would drive him out 
of the cattle business. 

I want to show Col. Pryor and these friends of mine at 
Sikeston, and all others who suffer from this apprehension, 
that they are mistaken so far as cattle and other live stock 
are concerned. I want to show them that they have been im- 
posed upon and that there is no danger of an overflow of 
cheap Canadian cattle into the United States. Now, as to the 
facts: First, let use see about dairy cattle. Turning to the 
Tariff Board report, at page 109, here is what I find avout 
dairy cattle. I will read it: 

Prices of dairy cows range from $33 to $39 a head in Maine, Now 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. In Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and North Dakota the range is practically the same. In the 
western border States of Montana, Idaho, and Washington the range is 
from $41.80 to $46.50. In eastern Canada prices of dairy cows range 
from $32 to $48, and in western Canada from $39 to in The highest 
Canadian price quoted is $48 in Ontario as against $46.50 in Montana, 
the highest American price. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. HHYBURN. Is the Senator reading from the report of 
the Tariff Board? 

Mr. STONE. It is the report of the Tariff Board sent by 
the President to the Senate in response to a resolution offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunarnrns]. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And it gives the price of cows in Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. Dairy cows. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Dairy cows, and gives the price at from 
$35 to $45 per head? 

Mr. STONE. Let me see. It says: 

In the western border States of Montana, Idaho, and Washington tho 
range is from $41.80 to $46.50. 

Mr. HBYBURN. They readily command, I think I might 
safely say, double that. 

Mr. CUMMINS (to Mr. STONE). 
Idaho specified. 

Mr. STONE. I will turn over to that page. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What page is that? 

Mr. STONE. Page 110. On that page is a table giving prices 
in various States and Provinces. The average in Idaho for 
dairy cows is fixed in this table at $41.40. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Forty-one dollars? 

Mr. STONE. That is the average. 

Mr. HHYBURN. That is above the other average 

Mr. STOND. No. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But it is very much below the fact. 

Mr. STONE. It is not above the average of the values given 
in what I first read. That covered three States—Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington—and gave a range of values for the 
three States of $41.80 to $46.50. 

Mr. HEYBURN. In my State n cow that is considered worth 
keeping and feeding will bring $75 and upward. 


On page 110 you will find 


1911. 
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Mr. STONE. The Senator can settle that with the Tariff 
Board—his Tariff Board. The Tariff Board claims to have in- 
vestigated the facts and to speak with definite information. I 
will not stop to exchange offhand opinions with the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Missouri will permit me, 
of course that means that that is the general average on the 

~ general range of cattle. It does not mean that there may not 
be here and there, in connection with private residence, a cow 
running up to $70. At the same time there are a great many 
_on the range that run down to $20. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Dairy cows are not kept on what we call 
the range. They are kept within an area where they can be 
found at least twice a day, and they are fed and taken care 
of, as they should be in any country. ‘The price of dairy cows 
that are considered worth keeping is above $75. The accidental 
scrub cows, of course, have a price according to the individua: 
cow. 

Mr. STONE. I am speaking not of scrub cows, but of dairy 
cows. I do not know whether the cows described in the report 
are Jerseys, Holsteins, or what, but they are dairy cows. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The price will run up above $100 when 
you get into that class of cattle. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. The average dairy cow is a grade cow and 
worth less than half as much as the Senator from Idaho esti- 
mates, Of course the registered Jersey cows are worth more, 
and, taking the highest as well as the lowest prices of them, 
would perhaps average $100. But the average dairy cow of 
the country will not command one-half that much. They cer- 
tainly will not equal $50 per head. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The effort has been for years to raise the 
standard of our cattle, both beef cattle and dairy cows, and it 
has resulted in the establishment of some of the best cattle- 
breeding farms in the United States, and it has resulted in rais- 
ing the grade even of the ordinary dairy cow so far above what 
it was a few years ago that unless you have kept pace with the 
advancement in the betterment of the grade of dairy cattle you 
are apt to be mistaken in an estimate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me to say just a word? As a farmer all my life, I 
can assert that throughout New Jersey and the most of New 
York it is a rarity to find a milch cow in the dairy districts that 
will command over $50. There are instances, as the Senator 
states, where dairy cows will run from a hundred to one hun- 


— dred and fifty dollars, and I have neighbors who have paid 


as high as $2,500 for a cow. But the average cow throughout 
the dairy districts of New York State, up in great Orange 
County, the dairying county of New York State, and through 
Sussex County, will not average over from forty-five to fifty 
dollars. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The -VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I simply desire to state that in the dairy dis- 
caste of the State of Washington a cow at less than $50 is a 
rarity. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can find you hundreds of 
them for $40 throughout Sussex. 

Mr. JONES. I am speaking simply of the State of Wash- 
ington. I know nothing at all about New Jersey or New York. 

Mr. STONE, The Senator from Washington might buy cows 
in New Jersey and sell them in Washington at a good profit. 

Mr. JONES. Not very well, with the expense of sending 
them out there. It is too far. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just a word. It does seem to be conceded 
that the dairies of the East are composed at least in part of 
mixed breeds of cattle. Among men who engage in dairying 
ar prog, in the West they do not keep mixed cattle to any 
exten 

Mr. STONE. It certainly will not be contended seriously by 
the Senator from Idaho that in his State, or in any State, 
dairies kept and run as a business for milk and butter are made 
up of thoroughbred cows? 

Mr. HEYBURN. To a very large extent, and more so every 
year. 

Mr. STONE. My observation has been and my belief is that 
dairy herds are made up for the most part of mixed blood or 
grade cattle. The thoroughbreds are used chiefly for improving 
the grade cows. ‘Thoroughbred bulls are often sold at high 
prices, and cows, too, for breeding purposes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator from Missouri should consider 
that in a new country, where we are stocking up for the first 


time, we are not apt to have any carried-over stock, as it were, 
while in an older country they have a remnant of a condition 
that is not the same as that which prevails in a new country. 
We have very little of what you would call the old breed of 
cattle. Whatever we have is new and the best. 

Mr. STONE. There is at Columbia, Mo., a thoroughbred dairy 
cow called Missouri Chief Josephine, now about 8 years old, 
belonging to the State agricultural farm, valued at $20,000. 
One of her calves sold for $3,000. But that cow is of course a 
rare exception. Such cows are produced only in Missouri. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have a herd in New Hampshire that 
will compare favorably even with that famous Missouri cow. 
But that was not what I rose to inquire about. This is an 
interesting phase of this discussion. As I understand from 
this table which the Senator has quoted, the average yalue of 
dairy cows in the United States is $35.79? 

Mr. STONE. No; not in the United States; in 17 States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, in 17 States—the dairy States? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr, GALLINGER. They comprise the dairy States. 
five dollars and seventy-nine cents and in Canada $43? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have never believed we 
would get much for the United States out of this reciprocity 
agreement. People bave talked about its being a great boon to 
us to get into the Canadian market for cattle, and yet it seems 
that that is a delusion and a snare. According to the Senator's 
argument, we are not going to get any benefit from that, and 
the claim that reduced cost of living will result is a myth. 

Mr. STONE. I think we would get benefits from reciprocal 
trade in Canada. But I will not now be diverted into an argu- 
ment about benefits, which would lead me entirely away from 
what I am discussing and thus confuse when I am seeking to 
instruct. Later on we will discuss the question of benefits. 
One thing at a time. 

Mr. BAILEY. With the permission of the Senator from 
Missouri, I have here the Statistical Abstract, which gives, on 
page 148, the number and value of specified farm animals. The 
number of milch cows in this country in 1910 is given as 
21,801,000, and the value of those milch cows as $7S0,30S,000, 
making an average value of less than $40 per head in the 
United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The average. 

Mr. STONE. As the Senator from New Hampshire has 
already called attention to the ayerage price of dairy cows in 
17 States and in the Provinces of Canada, showing the average 
in the States to be $35.79 and in the Provinces $43, perhaps I 
had better read into the Record the names of the States from 
which this average is made. They are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr: STONE. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Missouri will permit me 
for a moment, although I hardly will get credit for it, I have 
had some little experience in this business. The trouble with 
the Senator from Idaho is that he estimates the value of a cow 
when she is at her best, giving milk, whereas the average of the 
same herd of cattle is based upon the value of the cow when 
it is not in that condition of productivity, if I may use such a 
term, and when it is giving no milk at all. Therefore the two 
things are very different. A cow is productive, practically, for 
only one-half the time; of course she gives milk largely more 
than half the time, but the average value is not the value at 
her best. A cow in full milk is worth fully 50 per cent more 
than when she is not giving milk. So the average must be 
taken that way. 

Mr. HEYBURN. A cow is averaged up for a year, and she 
sells on her yearly average. It is not a dairy cow after it 
ceases to be productive. 

Mr. BACON. Oh, yes; they are all dairy cattle. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is converted into meat or whatever it 
can be converted into. 

Mr. BACON. Certainly that is what is meant when they take 
the average of dairy cattle. They mean dairy herds. They do 
not mean simply the cattle at their best in giving milk. 

Mr. HEYBURN. A cow that has a record or can make one 
is worth as much at one time of the year as another, 
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Mr. STONE. Mr. President and Senators, with your per- 
mission, I will now proceed. I have given the average for the 
17 States and for the Provinces. I wish now to make some 
particular comparisons. In the eastern border States, from 
Maine to New York, prices for dairy cows range from $33 to 
$39 per head; in the Middle States, from Michigan to North 
Dakota, inclusive, dairy cows likewise range from $33 to $39 
per head; in Montana, Idaho, and Washington the range of 
prices rises from $41.80 to $46.50. In the eastern Proyinces of 
Canada the value of dairy cows ranges from $32 to $48, as 
against $38 to $39 for the Eastern States. In western Canada 
the value runs from $29 to $41, as against $33 to $39 in the 
Middle States and $41.80 to $46.50 in Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington. 

Mr. President, I wish especially to commend these figures to 
Dairyman Gardner, the master of the Massachusetts State 
Grange. He is engaged in the dairy business, and when before 
the Finance Committee last February he seemed to be suffer- 
ing acutely from an oppressive fear that if this reciprocity 
agreement should be consented to by Congress the prices of his 
dairy stock might be disastrously affected. 

Having said this much about dairy cattle, I will now speak 
of other cattle. I will begin by reading an excerpt from page 
110 of the Tariff Board's report: 

Prices of other cattle vary in the United States from $14.50 a head 
in Minnesota to $27.40 in Montana, while in Canada the range of 
prices is from $31 in Saskatchewan to $34 in Ontario. 

Does no one rise to dispute that? 

Next I will call attention to some figures given at page 130 
of the Tariff Board report, which furnish a comparison of 
prices—specific prices—in certain cities. The first comparison 
to which I call attention is between Buffalo, N. X., and Toronto, 
Canada. According to the table of prices given by the Tariff 
Board the producer's price for beef steers and heifers ranges 
from $4 to $6.20 per hundred pounds at Buffalo, while at 
Toronto the price runs from $4 to $5.65. These figures are for 
January, 1911. 

Next, take stockers and feeders. At Buffalo the price for this 
class of cattle ranges from $3.80 to $4.75; at Toronto, $3.75 to $5. 
This table covers other descriptions of cattle, but instead of 
reading all of it I will insert it. 

Now, let us compare Detroit, Mich, with Windsor, Ontario. 
Beef steers and heifers range in market price at Detroit from 
$3.65 to $5.80 per hundred pounds, and at Windsor from $3.95 
to $5.60 per hundred pounds. Stockers and feeders range at 
Detroit from $2.45 to $4.15 and at Windsor from $3.70 to $4.90 
per hundred pounds. 

There is also in these tables a comparison of wholesale prices 
as well as the prices of producers, and relatively they run 
about the same. There are other tables and other comparisons, 
but what I have given should suffice. However, Mr. President, 
I will ask leave to insert in my remarks the two tables on page 
130 of the Tariff Board's report to which I have alluded. They 
can be studied with profit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, permission is 
granted as requested. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Comparative prices of agricultural products, January, 1911. 
LIVE STOCK AND MEATS. 


[Prices quoted January, 1911.] 


Buffalo, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


Commodity. Price. 
Highest. Lowest. 
A. 80. 81. $6. ö. 
Beef steers and helſers C 5.65 4.09 6.25 7 
WOcl COWS: . 4 2 £75 200 5.25 255 
i : 47 3. 5.25 75 
Stockers and fooders =- { 3 255 5 5 375 
0 A 6. 
Calves..... 8 i D 7.80 250 8.50 oon 
A Fer fas Pa aoe Pa Pry Per head. 
. Š $20.00 
Milkers and springers......\{ C. aa 2800 20 89 12 
Per 100 tbs. | Pet 100 Tbs. | Per 100 ths.| Per 100 Ibs. 
ibs. 4. $5.90 $4.15 $6. 50 84.75 
Lambs... .. .... © | 5:70 5.20 6.25 5. 75 
A. 4 2.25 4.50 2.70 
eee & j s| esd esd ŝo 
. 7 6.00 
Hogs. ———UU—U—ä—ñẽŔ—t̃ ä —ykͤ— C. 9.30 6.50 10.00 7.15 


Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Ontario. 


Commodity, Price. Producer's price. Commission price. 


Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 


Per 100 tbs. | Per 100 Ibs. Per 109 lbs. | Per 100 Ibs. 
$3.65 g 


Beef steers and heifers...... | 8 ma 3.95 0. Med 1 
A. 4.00 3.00 4.50 3.50 
Weel COWS sos. .5 rero eroria C 4.65 2.50 5.25 3.00 
Stockers and feeders = — — i ue ou 
A 8.75 3.40 9.50 4.00 
Oa TOEA AI TITI 0 7.25 2.50 8.00 3.00 
Per head. Per head: | Per head, Per head. 
Milkers and springers...... { RE So 22 00 8000 30.00 
A Per 5 lbs. | Per ae lbs. Per a ths.| Per ee 
$ 5. 00 00 25 ? 
Wir AAN ATT €: 5. 65 5.15 6. 25 5: 73 
: 7 2.00 25 3 
ee Q: 4:15 2.55 4.65 3.00 
Ho; AY 8.40 5.50 9.15 0.25 
58555. 0. 9.20 6.50 10.00 7.15 


(In this table A. stands for United States and C. for Canada.) 
Mr. STONE. Now, I wish to call attention to what I con- 


sider a rather important fact. During the five years, from 
1906 to 1911, the value of all cattle, dutiable and free, im- 
ported from Canada into the United States was $1,193,796, 
while the value of the dutiable cattle exported during that 
period from the United States to Canada was $1,578,179, show- 
ing an excess of exports over imports of $384,383. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to ask the Senator from Missouri 
a question at this point, because I do not think that any con- 
clusions can be drawn from the statement that he has just 
made without either explanation or an addition to it. 

Mr. STONE. I am going to make one explanation—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Namely, what are the duties—— 

Mr. STONE. I am just going to refer to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; then I will withhold my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Iowa anticipated me just a 


moment. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. The Canadian and American tariff duties on 
cattle are not materially different. The duties levied in the 
respective countries are as follows: 

Canada, duty on all cattle, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

United States, duty on cattle under 1 year old, $2 each. 

Duty on cattle over 1 year old and worth not over $14 per 
head, $3.75 each. 

Duty on cattle worth $14 or over, 274 per cent ad valorem. 

On imported cattle which come in under a specific rate it is 
necessary to ascertain their value in order to estimate the 
equivalent ad valorem. Accordingly I requested Mr. Charles 
M. Pepper, the head of the Bureau of Trade Relations, to re- 
duce specific duties to ad valorem duties and inform me what 
was the ad valorem duty paid on all Canadian cattle imported 
into the United States for the last fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910. I assumed that the imports of that year would represent 
a fair average of the imports for a series of years. Responding 
to my request Mr. Pepper wrote ma as follows: 


United States dutlahle Imports for consumption of cattle from 
Canada during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, consisted of 5,168 
head, valued at $109,772, a per 5 9 value of $21.24. Reference to 
Canadian export statistics shows that Spiros unary three-fourths of 
these were over 1 ar od and were therefore dutiable at 273 per 
cent ad valorem, only 21 per cont higher than the Canadian rate af 
25 per cent against American cattle. ‘The remaining one-fourth wero 
dutiable at but $2 cach, an avernye ad valorem of only 21 per cent, 
In the face of identical duties, Mexico during the same period nold fẹ 
the United States $2,594,796 worth of cattle, the majority of whle& 
were taxed at 274 per cent. This shows that if Canada had wished te 
sell her cattle in the United States she could have found a good market 
in spite of the duty. 

So, Mr. President, it appears that of the cattle Imported trom 
Canada last year three-fourths paid a duty of 274 per cent and 
one-fourth a duty of 21 per cent ad valorem as against 25 par 
cent paid on our exports to Canada. It will be observed that 
the average ad valorem rate paid on cattle going from the 
States to the Dominion and coming from the Dominion into the 
States was almost identical. 

And now, Mr. President, I desire to introduce a distinguished 
Canadian witness. I will take the liberty of reading a brief 
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extract from an address delivered in the Canadian House of 
Commons on March 7, 1911, by the Hon. Mr. Currie, a member 


of that body. I have been reading with keen interest the 
debate in the House of Commons, and I find that there are 
many members of that body as intensely opposed to this reci- 
procity agreement ns any Senator on this floor. Mr. Currie is 
one of them. I read as follows from his speech: 


We hear a great deal about the cattle trade in Ontario. The hon- 
orable e South Wellington [Mr. Guthrie] told the House, 
with a great deal of chest beating 


They are almost as complimentary over there as we are on 
this side of the line— 


That he would warrant that the statistics of the Mail were very 
reliable, and that if one opened the Mail he would find that at any 
time In the last 10 years the price of beef cattle was higher in Chicago 
thun in Toronto. 

That scemed strange to me, because when I was a young newspaper 
man I used to write the market reports for the Mail, and I know a 
little about the business. 


Thereupon Mr. Currie, like the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from Wyoming, proceeded to testify and give his 
personal experience. Proceeding, he says: 


However, I went to the library and I hunted up the files of the 
Mail, and I took the prices at haphazafd for each two weeks during 
those several years; and I have prepared a table and that table shows, 
among other things, that when a professional man talks to an in- 
telligent audience like this he ought to speak the truth, because I 
never heard in all my life so many absolutely improbable and untruth- 
ful—if that is a e expresslon— statements made with 
regard to any question as have been made about this hat = To get 
these prices I took the steer weighing about 1,100 pounds, which would 
avorage about 70 per cent of the cattle. Of course, there may be a 


hich-priced bunch that would fetch a dollar a hundredweight more 

than the ordinary animals for Christmas beef or something like that, 

but I took the prices for the standard animal in Toronto and Chicago 

a aes of the Mall and Empire from 1901 to 1010, and this is 
e result: 


Toronto. Chicago. 

May 4, 1901... 81.25 $3.95 
May 14, 1902.. 5.25 5.00 
May 13, 1903 4.90 4.06 
May 12, 1901. 5.20 4.90 

ay 9,1 5.70 5.50 
May 10, 1900 6.10 4.00 
May 17, 1907 5.123 4.00 
May 15, 1908 5.50 5.00 
May 25, 1909.. 5.75 5.10 
May 13, 1910. 7.00 6.25 


It seems as if Sir Wilfrid Laurier is having his troubles, 
too. Over there, as over here, there are powerful influences 
operating to defeat this trade agreement, and they use much 
the same kind of arguments against it that we hear in the 
American Congress, only they say if the agreement is ratified 
and carried into effect, it will ruin Canada, while on this side 
we are told it will ruin the United States. It must be a fearful 
pact, indeed, that the President and Sir Wilfrid have concluded 
if it would be ruinous to both countries. 

Mr. President, this concludes what I haye to say about 
cattle. Just a word now about sheep. I want, if I can, to allay 
the apprehension of my friend from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
the watchful guardian and champion of woo! growers and sheep 
herders, that the sheep industry is in danger of destruction 
from this agreement. Let me read some statistics about sheep. 
Possibly the Senator from Wyoming is all cocked and primed 
to show that these statistics are unreliable; but they, too, are 
statistics furnished by his Tariff Board. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. STOND. I do. : 
Mr. WARREN. I assume the Senator is approaching th 
figures with a good deal of apprehension himself that they are 

incorrect. s 

Mr. STONE. No; I am not. I have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the data furnished by the board, and, having no 
information to the contrary, I must accept what they say as 
correct. On page 110 of the Tariff Board report I read as 
follows: 

Prices of sheep are much lower in the United States than In Canada, 
due to the fact that Ontario specializes on pedigreed flocks, as appears 
later on. In the United States they range from 82.90 per head in 


Texas to $5.30 in Illinois and Iowa, while in Canada the range is from 
$4 in Nova Scotia to $7 in Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 


With these higher prices prevailing in Canada as compared 
with the prices given for the States, it would not seem that 
there is any imminent danger of the sheep herders of Wyoming 
or any other State being overwhelmed by an undue influx of 
Canadian sheep into the United States. 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mi. STONE. If the Senator will indulge me a moment I 
will then yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I have already obtained leave to insert some 
tables showing the comparative prices of sheep in different 
leading markets in both countries. I will ask Senators to ex- 
amine those tables, and thus relieve me of further referring to 
them at this time. I am getting weary from this protracted 
speech, and I fear the Senate is also, 

I yield now to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Since the Senator has so broadly referred to 
me, Iam tempted to make an observation or two. 

I notice that when he quoted the price of beef in Chicago and 
in Toronto he quoted various days in different months. If one 
wants to make an absolutely correct statement, he ought to take 
the price every day during the month in one market and the 
price every day in the other, and compare the averages, or if he 
wants to abbreviate it, he ought to have the market price taken 
on the same day of the month in each month quoted. I observe 
that the prices quoted are on the 26th day of the month in one 
case and the 13th day in another, and so forth. Prices go up 
and down in the various markets. Sometimes they are lower 
in one and higher in the other. I notice that difference often 
between the Chicago and Omaha markets. 

Mr. STONE. I will ask the Senator to be a little more defi- 
nite so that I may better understand him. I do not know just 
what the Senator means. 

Mr, WARREN. I was alluding to the quotation which the 
Senator made from figures given at two places in comparison. I 
will not charge the Senator with any unfairness, 

Mr. STONE. I read what a member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment said. 

Mr. WARREN. That is very true. 

Mr. STONE. Giving the figures for a series of years. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true. 

Mr, STONE. Yor the same day in each town. 

Mr. WARREN. The same day in each town, but the Senator 
did not take the same day of the month. 

Mr. STONE. Let us settle that fact. Take May 4, 1901. 
The price is given in Toronto and Chicago for that day. 

Mr, WARREN. I observe that. 

Mr. STONE. Take May 13, 1910, the same thing is done; 
and so with the others. 

Mr. WARREN. But why did not the Senator take May 3 
or May 4 in every year? It shows to me the effect of juggling 
figures not in a way, I will say, that is not prevalent with a 
man who likes to make his case. You may take the market of 
Chicago on the 18th day of the month in comparison with 
Omaha and take the 26th day of another month, and it is per- 
fectly easy to prove from such figures that one market is higher 
than the other. 

Mr. STONE, But in the table quoted the same day of the 
month is taken for each year. 

Mr. WARREN, No; but you are comparing them. 

Mr. STONE. The comparison is made for the same day in 
each year. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand. Now, then, a comparison of 
the price of sheep between the United States and Canada 
proves nothing. In the first place, if they are that much higher 
in Canada I do not know any reason why we should remove the 
tariff; I do not see any benefits that we would get from it. 
But, on the other hand, sheep in Canada are grown Jargely 
for the sale of thoroughbreds for breeding purposes, and of 
course they average higher. They have not the large flocks 
of plain mutton sheep and plain wool sheep that there are 
in the United States. I do not see that it cuts any figure what- 
ever as to the tariff whether the prices there are higher or 
lower. 

Mr. STONE. But it has been contended that this agreement 
would injure the American sheep raiser by letting in the cheaper 
sheep of Canada. I have endeavored to show that that assump- 
tion is not well founded. To show that is the full scope of my 
present purpose, and the Senator from Wyoming now says 
that it cuts no figure, so far as the tariff is concerned, 
whether prices in Canada are higher or lower than in the 
States. I think I can afford to dismiss the sheep question at 
this point, 

As to swine, I will just put in a little bit in passing. There 
is not enough exchange of swine between the two countries to 
make this subject worth discussing. 

Mr. GORE. Put in a few shoats. 

Mr. STONE. There are not hogs enough going and coming, 
even with the shoats, to make the subject interesting. 
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On page 110 of the Tariff Board's report I find what I read: 
Prices of swine are slightly higher In Canada than in the United 


States. In our eastern border States—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York—they range from $10 to $11.50 a head; and in 
the central border States the range is about the same. In the western 
border States the range of piocs is from $10.40 to $11.10. In the 
great agricultural States of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, prices of 
swine vary little from those already 3 In eastern Canada the 
range of swine prices is from $10 to $13, and in western Canada from 
$12 to $13. The highest American price is $11.80 a head in Wisconsin, 
as alnst the highest Canadian price of $13 a head, which is quoted 
for Nane Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 

In addition to that I Will ask Senators to examine the com- 
parative prices of swine in leading markets of the two countries, 
as shown in the Tariff Board tables I have obtained leave to 
insert in my remarks. 

Now, a word or two about horses and I am done. 
109 of the Tariff Board report I read: 


Prices of horses range from $106 to $125 r head in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. In Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and North Dakota the range is from $111 to $126, and in 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington from $80 to $108. In eastern Canada 

rices of horses range from $107 to $139 per head, while in western 
Canada the range is from $107 to $156. In the great agricnitural 
States of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa prices rangs from $120 to $124. 
In all the Canadian Provinces except Prince Edward Island, Mant- 
toba, and Nova Scotia the prices are higher than in any of our 
States. 

I wish to call attention to the average price of horses in 17 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Texas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 
The average price in these States is $108.19. The average price 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Colum- 
bia is $133. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that last year? 

Mr. STONE. It is for 1909. Y 

Mr. President, the table I hold here, found at page 110 of 
the Tariff Board report, shows the comparative prices of 
cattle, sheep, and swine, as well as horses, as between cer- 
tain States and Provinces, and I ask leave to insert it in my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request is 
granted. 

The table is as follows: 

Num ber and average value per head of live stock on farms, by classes, in 
specified States and Canada. 


On page 


Swine. 
Number of live stock on farms 
(in 1909): 
United States 1. 21,040,000 21,801,000 147,279,000 
Wide 2,132,489 | 2,849. 4,334 779 
Ave value per head (in 
1810): 
United States — 
A $33.00 $16.90 $3.70 811.50 
New Hampshire. 36. 20 20. 30 3.70 11.50 
Vermont 34,20 14. 40 4.00 10.00 
New York... 39. 50 18.20 5. 00 11.50 
Indiana...... 41.00 24.50 5.20 10. 00 
Illinois 42.80 26.40 5.30 10.90 
Michigan 39. 50 18. 50 4.70 10, 50 
Wisconsin 36. 00 16. 40 4.50 11.80 
Minnesota 33. 00 14.30 4.00 11.50 
Iowa 81 36.00 22,20 5.30 1.30 
North Dakota 33.90 20. 50 4.00 11.00 
South Dakota. 33.00 21.50 4.00 11.10 
8 29. 50 15.30 2.90 6. 60 
Montana 46.50 27.40 4.20 10. 10 
T 41.40 21.40 4.70 8. 70 
Washington 41.80 19.20 3.90 9.40 
regon 29. 00 18. 50 3.70 8. 20 
Average. 35.79 19.41 4.08 
Canada: 
Prince Edward Island. N. 00 2. 00 6.00 i 
Nova Scotia 37.00 29.00 4.00 i 
34. 00 28.00 5.00 12.00 
31.00 31.00 6.00 13.00 
48.00 A. 00 7.00 10.09 
40.00 23.00 7.00 13.00 
41.00 31.00 7.00 13.00 
39. 00 30. 00 6.00 12. 00 
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1 Crop Reporter, United States, Feb: „1911. 
Census antl Statistics Monthly, Canada, January, 1911. 

Mr. STONE. Mr President, I am through with what I 
have to say relating to live stock; and haying shown from 
these official figures the comparative prices of live stock as 
between the ‘United States and Canada I want to ask the Re- 


publican committee of Chariton County, and also my Republi- 
ean and Democratic friends who assembled in mass meeting at 
Sikeston, Mo., to protest against reciprocity, what the producer 
of cattle, sheep, or swine, or the horse breeder has to fear 
from Canadian competition? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator, who has promised 
us two more speeches on this subject, if he is going to take up 
agricultural products? 

Mr. STONE. I have so stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER, ‘Then I will venture the observation that 
inasmuch as the Senator has proved, not to my entire satisfac- 
tion but from so-called statistics that labor is higher in Canada, 
that cattle are higher, swine higher, sheep higher, and horses 
higher, I utterly fail to see what benefit is going to come to 
the American people from that phase of this reciprocal agree- 
ment? As an illustration, we are promised a lower cost of 
living; it is going to lessen to the American consumer, about 
whom we have heard so much, the price of living. Manifestly 
it is not going to do so in the matter of meats. For that 
renson, I inquired of the Senator if he is going to take up 
agricultural products, because possibly he may prove to us that 
there is some advantage to the American consumer along that 
line. I do not know whether he will or not, but the Senator 
has absolutely refuted, in the statistics he has given us to-day, 
the claim that we are going to have lower prices and cheaper 
living if this reciprocity agreement becomes a law. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is shifting his position. However. 
I have not been trying to prove that the people of the United 
States would be benefited by free trade in live stock, or that 
the farm laborers of the United States would be benefited by 
this reciprocity arrangement. I have not so far sought or at- 
tempted to point out what benefits would accrue to our people 
from the agreement. but I have been endeavoring to show that 
the people of the United States would not be injured by free 
trade with Canada in live stock. and that farm laborers would 
not be injured by this reciprocity agreement with Canada. I 
have been endeavoring to refute the contention widely made 
that injury would result to farm laborers and the producers of 
live stock if this bill should be enacted into law. Having re- 
futed that contention I am now asked to tell in what way the 
agreement would benefit the United States. I will say that I 
doubt whether free trade in live stock between this country and 
Canada will result in cheaper meat to the consumer, and cer- 
tainly not immediately. If it will not lower the price of cattle, 
and it will not, then it will not on that account lower the price 
of beef. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is my judgment. 

Mr. STONE. More than that, I am not prepared to say that 
this reciprocity agreement, standing alone, will result in any 
immediate material benefit to the people of the United States as 
a whole. It will materially aid some industries, and then, what 
is more to the point, it is a decided advance in the direction 
of broader trade relations with the world, and that is a step 
in the right direction. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
revenue to Canada. 

Mr. STONE. We give away $10,000,000 of revenue, but Can- 
ada also gives away a part of her revenue. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A million and three quarters or so, possi- 
bly two millions. 

Mr. STONE. I have not the figures at my finger tips; but 
if they give away a million and three-quarters or two mil- 
lions, that to Canada is about as much as ten millions to the 
United States. 

However, I can not now take up the question as to what 
benefits would result to either country. I think in the end 
there would be great resultant benefits to the people of both 
countries, It is my purpose later on to discuss that, but not 
now. 

For the present it is sufficient for me to say that I will vote 
for this bill because it is a movement in what I think is the 
right direction. Freer trade with our great, growing, and 
prosperous neighbor on the north will, I believe, open the way 
to freer trade with the world. But while I am heartily for 
this trade agreement, I shall insist upon following it with 
additional legislation that will result in immediate and per- 
ceptible benefits to American consumers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator be in favor of coupling 
that additional legislation with the agreement? 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator from North Carolina and other 
Senators around me, on both sides of the Chamber, like the 


And yet we give away $10,000,000 of 
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Senators from New Hampshire, Iowa, and Utah, will vote for 
the reciprocity bill, coupled with the free list embodied in the 
pending House Dill, or substantially that, I will be more than 
happy to join them in passing the bill in that form. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. If we can pass a bill in that form, I will be 
only too glad to aid in passing it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Speaking for myself, I will say I will 
take great pleasure in voting against them both, 

Mr. STONE, I supposed the Senator would do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose one reason why the resolutions, were 
passed in a certain county in Missouri in relation to cattle was 
that they knew the free list included cattle from all the world 
and that. 

Mr. STONE, The reciprocity agreement does not provide 
for free cattle for all the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, not the reciprocity agreement with Canada. 

Mr. STOND. ‘The reselution referred to the agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought it referred to Mexico and all the 
world. 

Mr. STONE. No; they were discussing the effect on cattle 
production in Missouri. I have been trying to show them that 
reciprocity with Canada will not reduce the price of cattle in 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The bill pending in the House does not put cattle 
on the free list. 

Mr. STONE. As my colleague suggests, the bill pending in 
the House does not put cattle on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. It puts meat on the free list. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, the Senator said cattle. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, meat is simply slaughtered cattle, 
and it could come in that way just as well as on the hoof. 

Mr. STONE. And so the coat the Senator has on is the prod- 
uct of sheep's wool, but it is not a sheep's fleece. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and neither could the sheep come in free. 

Mr. STONE. No; they do not come in free. I appreciate 
what the Senator has in mind, namely, that if meat is put on 
the free list it opens our markets to meats slaughtered in Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, or anywhere. But, Mr. President, we have 
been discussing the reciprocity bill, which is before the Senate, 
and not the free-list bill, which is not before the Senate. I will 
discuss that bill after it passes the House and reaches the 
Senate. For the present I will stick to the bill we have before 
us, and I shall not allow others to run away from it and con- 
fuse the argument by shifting the ground. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STONE. Yes, I will yield; but as I am through I would 
prefer to yield the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that my friends, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], would like to be grouped with me upon 
matters relating to the tariff, and I hasten to relieve them of 
the somewhat embarrassing situation in which the remarks of 
the Senator from Missouri left them. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no embarrassment whatever. 

Mr. STONE. I did not mean to embarrass either Senator. 
Rather did I suppose that to couple their names would be 
esteemed by each as a compliment to all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not in the least em- 
barrassed about the grouping; but I wanted to be permitted 
to ask the Senator from Missouri one or two questions before 
he closes, because there must be some conclusion to be drawn 
from the facts which he has stated, facts which, I think, are in 
the main well sustained by the proof. 

Assuming that it is true that horses and cattle of all kinds 
and sheep and hogs are higher in price in Canada than in the 
United States 

Mr. SMOOT. Labor is higher 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall not discuss the labor question now. 
Then, with the tariff duties removed as between the two coun- 
tries, I assume, under a perfectly well-recognized law of po- 
litical economy, or, rather, of commerce, that the movement 
of trade with respeet to these things will be from the United 
States into Canada, rather than from Canada into the United 
States, The Senator from Missouri will recognize that. 

Mr. STONE. My friend from Iowa is now endeavoring to 
help out Mr. Currie and other members of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; you will observe presently that I am 
not. I assume that the Senator from Missouri will recognize 
that well-established Jaw of trade and commerce. I assume, 
also, that he recognizes that the price of a commodity of which 
this Nation is a large exporter is fixed chiefly, at least, by the 


price at the market to which the export goes. If that is true, 
then I assume that he will agree that, with respect to all these 
things, free trade between Canada and the United: States. will 
increase the price in the United States; that, in other words, 
the price of cattle, of horses, of swine, and of sheep will be 
higher in the United States than that price has hitherto been. 
I simply want to fasten one proposition clearly in the mind of 
the Senator from Missouri and of the Senate, that, so far as 
these things are concerned and upon this evidence, instend of 
reducing the cost of living, the tendency will be to increase the 
cost of living. 

Mr. STONE. Another proof that our friends on that side are 
shifting their position. Now, as to whether free trade in live 
stock since we are confining ourselves to that 

Mr. CUMMINS. I confine my suggestion to live stoek. 

Mr. STONE. Would result in an increase of exports to Can- 
ada. I think it is safe to say that if the relative prices, as given 
in the statistics I have submitted, should be maintained; that is 
to. say, if the prices for cattle, horses, and so forth, should be 
higher continually in Canada than in the United States, the 
natural impulse of our export trade would be to Canada—in- 
evitably so; but with free trade between the Provinces of Can- 
ada and the United States, it seems to me as certain as the sun 
shines that prices would seek a common level, very much as 
they do between the States where we have free trade. In 
some of the States prices are higher than im other States, as 
in some of the Provinces prices are higher than in other Proy- 
inces. Cattle may be higher in the Northwestern Provinces than 
in the Northenstern Provinces, and higher in the Northwestern 
States than in the Northeastern States, but there is no per- 
ceptible movement of live stock on that account from the East 
to the West either in Canada or in the United States. Can- 
ada and the United States adjoin as Iowa and Missouri adjoin. 
With free trade between the two countries the prices of cattle 
in the two countries will find a common level, and the trade 
will be regulated by the same economic principles which now 
obtain between the States or between the Provinces. 

There would be no more reason for larger exports into Can- 
ada than there is for exporting New Jersey dairy cows to 
Washington. If it be true, as I have no doubt it is, from what 
my friend from New Jersey says, that dairy cows command 
the price he gave in his State; and if it be true, as I have no 
doubt it is, from what the Senator from Washington says, that 
dairy cows command a higher price in his State than in New 
Jersey, why, as I asked the Senator from Washington, are 
not dairy cows shipped from New Jersey to Washington? 
The Senator from Washington said that transportation charges 
and other considerations would make that impracticable and un- 
profitable. No more can you transport dairy cows, or any other 
cows, from Quebec to British Columbia for market purposes, 
And if we had free trade on live stock between Canada and 
the United States, you could no more ship cattle from Quebec 
to Washington than you can from New Jersey to Washington. 
The same law of commerce would obtain, and the prices of 
cattle of all kinds, young or mature, calves or beeves, would be 
substantially the same in the markets of the two countries, I 
believe that is true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I fully agree with the Senator from Missouri 
with regard to his general analysis; but there is a single reason 
why these things are higher in Canada, if they are higher—and 
I think they are—than in the United States; and that is because 
it costs more to produce them, assuming that they want no more 
profit there than we do. If it costs more to produce them in 
Canada than it does in the United States, then the production 
of Canada will give way to the production of the United States; 
and I am sure the Senator from Missouri will admit that at 
least there will be no tendency whatever to reduce the price of 
any of these articles if we establish free trade in them between 
the United States and Canada. That is all the point that E de- 
sired to suggest to the Senator from Missouri, because I wanted 
lim to draw a conclusion before he left the facts. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know just what character of eonelu- 
sion the Senator desires me to draw that I have not drawn, 
and hence I am ata loss. I have already said that I did not 
believe that Canadian cattle raisers would be imperiled by recip- 
rocal free trade, although many Canadians contend that they 
would be. If the Senator means to ask whether I believe that 
free trade in cattle between these two countries would reduce 
the cost of beef in the United States or in Canada I will say 
to him that I doubt it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, I simply want this 
discussion, so far as I can help it along, to proceed upon its 
true basis. There are some people who think, apparently, that 
if we enter into free-trade relations with Canada there will 
be an appreciable reduction in the eost of living. I do not so 


believe. If there is a reason for entering into this relation— 
and I do not say that there is not—it is not because it will 
reduce the cost of living. The conclusion that I drew from the 
Senator’s very lucid and illuminating statement was that, with 
respect to live stock at least, no hope could be based upon these 
statistics for any reduction in the price of horses or dairy cows 
or other cattle or sheep or swine, and when we reach that con- 
clusion, if that be the proper one, we are prepared to examine 
the proposition from some other standpoint. 

Mr. STONE. I think the Senator understood me correctly. I 
have said several times that my chief purpose has been to show 
that free trade in live stock between Canada and the United 
States would not result in depreciating the value of cattle in 
the States. As to the benefits that might result from this agree- 
ment, that is another and totally different phase of the question. 
In due time I will express my views on that phase of the sub- 
ject, but I will wait until I reach it in the course of my plan 
for discussing the whole subject before taking it up. 

Mr. President, I wish now to thank the Senate and Senators 
for their attention and kind indulgence. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes, 
I desire to ask him a question. I do not know that I understood 
the Senator a little while ago when he made reply to an inquiry 
I put. I am very much interested in his reply. After the 
Senator had stated that he was in fayor of the free-list bill, 
which is now pending in the other House, I inquired if he would 
fayor joining that free-list bill with the reciprocity agreement, 
so as to Incorporate them both into the same act. That was the 
scope of the inquiry I made of the Senator, but I am not sure 
that I understood the Senator’s reply to that question. The 
Senator said he was in favor of both, as I understood him, 

Mr. STONE, I can not make myself more intelligible than 
I attempted to do in the reply I made to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator may have made himself clear 
to others, but I did not hear him distinctly. 

Mr. STONE. I am in favor of a free list, and without 
having examined it critically, I will say that in the main I 
approve the free list embodied in the bill before the House. 
Personally, I would be more than willing to incorporate the 
free list as an additional section on the reciprocity bill, if it 
can be done without defeating the whole legislation. I would 
like to know, however, something more than I now know as to 
the effect such an amendment would have on the chance of pass- 
ing the reciprocity bill. Iam for the reciprocity bill; I am also 
for the free-list bill, and I would be delighted if we could pass 
the two together as one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am delighted to hear the Senator say 
that. 

Mr. STONE. But at the same time I would want to have 
some conferences with other Senators with respect to that mat- 
ter before committing myself unreseryedly to a program of 
that kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I understand the Senator to say that 
he sees no objection in the nature of the two bills to coupling 
the legislation, and that he would be in favor of doing so, pro- 
vided he was assured that the two measures so coupled could 
receive a majority vote of the Senate so as to become a law? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, certainly. 

Now, Mr. President, I feel considerably fatigued, and if there 
are no further questions to be asked, I will again thank Sena- 
tors for their kindness and close this installment of my reci- 
procity series. I hope my future addresses will not be so pro- 
tracted as this has been. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. In view of the fact that the Senate has agreed 
to adjourn over until Thursday, I think it important that we 
should have a brief executive session. I therefore move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
21 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, May 4, 
1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 1, 1911. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Perry M. Lytle, of Pennsylvania, to be surveyor of customs in 
the district of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania. (Re- 
appointment.) 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Charles W. Cobb, of California, to be Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for the Interior Department, yice Oscar Lawler, resigned. 
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Associate Justice, SUPREME Courr or New MEXICO. 
John R. McFie, of New Mexico, to be associate justice of the 


Supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico. (A reappoint- 
ment, his term having expired.) 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


James Ward, of Pennsylvania, to be first lieutenant in the 
Medical Reserve Corps with rank from April 27, 1911. 


To be first licutenants with rank from April 28, 1911, 


Rufus Bartlett Hall, of Ohio, 

Richard Henry Whitehead, of Virginia. 
John Overton, of Tennessee. 

Charles Sherman Carter, of Alabama. 
James Jesse Peterson, of Alabama. 
William Henry Condit, of Minnesota. 
Robert Emmett Austin, of California, 
John Elmer Bacon, of Arizona. 

Joseph Lawyer Bell, of California. 
Caspar Ralph Byars, of Texas. 

Malone Duggan, of Texas. 

Charles Henry Fischer, of Colorado, 
Albert Pope Fitzsimmons, of Nebraska. 
Edward Burke Bailey, of Alabama. 
Bonaparte Preston Norvell, of Oklahoma, 
David Wilmot Overton, of New York. 
Archibald Moltz Wilkins, of Ohio. 
George Francis Wilklow, of New York. 
Charles Franklin Smith, of Michigan, 
Daniel Baen Street, of New Jersey. 
Joseph G. Wilson, of New York. 

Robert Emmett Caldwell, of Maryland. 
Gerry Sanger Driver, of Colorado. 
Francis Valentine Langenderfer, of Ohio. 
Fred Fellows Sprague, of California, 
Michael Edward Connor, of Massachusetts, 
John Milton Armstrong, of Minnesota. 
Thomas Andrew Burcham, of Iowa. 
Frederick Ellsworth Clark, of Vermont. 
Herbert Clay Lieser, of Washington. 
Frederick William O'Donnell, of Kansas. 
Cassius Derby Silver, of New York. 
Alfred Harrold Thomas, of New York. 
Frank Christollo Vanatta, of Wyoming. 
William Cotman Whitmore, of Maine. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


Chaplain Aldred A. Pruden, Second Infantry, to be chaplain 
with the rank of major from April 26, 1911. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Harry Phelps to be a captain in the Navy from the 
4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander George W. Williams to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Alexander S. Wadsworth, jr., to be a 
lieutenant in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a 
vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Kenneth Whiting to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Machinist James J. Cullen to be a chief machinist in the Navy 
from the 29th day of December, 1910, upon the completion of 
six vears’ service as a machinist. 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy from the Tth day of March, 1911, upon the completion of 
six years’ service as carpenters: 

Stuart P, Mead, 

William H. Sampson, and 

Louis Haase. 

POSTMASTERS. 


ILLINOIS. ` 

E. E. Nicholson to be postmaster at Beardstown, III., in place 

of Jolin S. Nicholson, deceased. 
INDIANA. 

Hood P. Loveland to be postmaster at Peru, Ind., in place of 
Hood P. Loveland. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
19, 1910. 

IOWA. 

Louis C. Kurtz to be postmaster at Des Moines, Iowa, in place 
of Joseph I. Myerly. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1911. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Sallie Millsaps to be postmaster at Hazlehurst, Miss., in place 
151 1 Millsaps. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Robert F. Emerson to be postmaster at East Rochester, N. H. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 
NEW YORK. 


Frederick Rohde to be postmaster at Stapleton, N. X., in place 

of Adolph Lienhart, removed. 
OKLAHOMA, 

Clay Cross to be postmaster at Skiatook, Okla. 

presidential April 1, 1911. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

William M. Deihm to be postmaster at Honey Brook, Pa., in 
place of Thomas F. Hampton, deceased. 

John W. Ramsey to be postmaster at Midland, Pa., in place 
of Frank P. Oberlin, who failed to qualify. 

G. Clinton Williams to be postmaster at Spring City, Pa., in 


place of G. Clinton Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 21, 1911. 


Office became 


TENNESSEE. 


John R. Richards to be postmaster at Oliver Springs, Tenn.. 
in place of Abraham L. Williams. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 18, 1911. 

II. Filmour Shoun to be postmaster at Greeneville, Tenn., in 
place of Joseph W. Howard. Incumbent’s commissiog expired 
January 30, 1910. 

VIRGINIA, 


Charles A. Lacy to be postmaster at Houston, Va., in place 
a 129 59 — A. Lacy. Incumbent's commission expired April 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May J, 1911. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
William Lindsay to be United States marshal for the district 
of Montana. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Reed M. Fawell to be a lieutenant. 
Midshipman Arnold H. Vanderhoof to be an ensign. 
POSTMASTERS. 
FLORIDA. 
Horace M. Bradley, Green Cove Springs. 
ILLINOIS. 
John C. Hale, North Chicago. 
E. E. Nicholson, Beardstown. 
INDIANA, 
Edgar T. Botkin, Farmland. 
Enos Coffin, Carthage. 
Robert B. Hanna, Fort Wayne. 
William H. Hathaway, Aurora. 
John Lynn, La Fontaine. 
Joel F. Martin, Bourbon. 
Frank R. Morrison, Galveston. 
William O. Nash, Jasonville. 
Perey V. Ruch, Mulberry. 
John C. Schleiller, Wolcottyille. 
IOWA. 
Daniel P. Ellsworth, Lohrville. 
O. C. Hill, Clearfield. 
Louis C. Kurtz, Des Moines. 
Almon C. Steele, Coon Rapids. 
LOUISIANA. 
B. F. Edwards, Marksville. 
Richard E. Hodges, Jena. 
MAINE. 
Abial H. Jones, Wilton. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chestina B. Robbins, East Templeton. 
Harriet F. Seaverns, North Scituate, 
MICHIGAN, 
Charles Gauntlett, Milan. 
MINNESOTA. 
Cornelius Berghuis, Clara City. 
Sarah Dahl, Cottonwood. 
Fred W. Olson, Raymond. 


MONTANA. 
John J. McDonald, Townsend, 
Don B. Schanck, Libby. 
; OHIO. 
John Shaw, Leroy. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Clark D. Eckels, Cambridge Springs, 
Burd R. Linder, Orwigsburg. 


TEXAS, 
John H. Carson, Dayton. 


William D. McCaslin, Detroit. 
Rufus H. Windham, Newton, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, May J, 1911. 


[Continuation of the legislative day of Saturday, April 29, 1911.] 


The recess having expired at 11 o'clock, the House was called 
to order by the Speaker. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make the following + 
announcement: Hon. Enward L. TAYLOR, Jr., of Ohio, is hereby 
appointed a member of the board of directors of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Hon. THerus W. Sims 
holds over. 

THE TARIFF, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolye itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
II. R. 4413, a bill to place agricultural implements on the free 
list, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4418, a bill to place agricultural im- 
plements on the free list, and for other purposes, with Mr, 
ALEXANDER in the chair. 

The bill was read by title. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of 
this debate it was not my purpose to engage in it. There are 
so many orators among the Members of this distinguished body 
that to sit and listen is not only a pleasure, but it seems to be 
almost a duty since one orator rarely enjoys the orations of 
other men. If some men love to talk, others should prefer to 
listen. But, Mr. Chairman, this whole debate has raged around 
the farmer and the interests of the farm; assertions have been 
made with such recklessness that I am in sympathy with Mark 
Twain when he said that he did not object to any speaker know- 
ing all about his subject, but that he did object to any man 
knowing so much that was not true. The farmers of our coun- 
try are patriotic citizens whose only interest in good government 
is that it shall promote the common interests of all our people 
and not the special interests of a few of them; and I wish 
to volce my protest against the good name and reputation of 
the farming classes of our country being used to protect the 
well-known abuses which have grown up in our Government 
and that the supposed interests of the farm shall be used to 
defeat progressive legislation which is intended for the benefit 
of all our people. : 

This is not the first instance, Mr. Chairman, when an attempt 
has been made to use the virtue which has its home on the 
farm to shelter the vice which exists in the commercial systems 
of our great cities. We haye only to recall the debates on the 
floor of this House in 1906, when the frauds and corruption in 
the great packing houses was exposed to public view. The 
Beef Trust was then known to be a ¢riminal corporation which 
had been systematically robbing the farmers on every load of 
cattle which were driven across the scales which lead from the 
feed lot to the slaughter pens, They were even then under 
indictment and active prosecution for criminal exploitation of 
the products of the farm; but when it became nolsed about 
that their methods of preparing and distributing their products 
were even more destructive to the general welfare of society 
than their methods of buying their produce from the farmer— 
that both producer and consumer were exploited—and that not 
eyen the public health was protected from their insatiable 
greed for gain, what influence was inyoked to shield them from 
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exposure? It was a frantic appeal to the President to hold his 
hand, because the exposure would hurt the interest of the 
farmer. If ever brazon effrontery were carried further it is 
at the present moment, when the same appeal is being made to 
defeat the progressive legislation now under consideration. 
When will good citizenship» be respected by tlie representatives 
of the special interests of this country? 

F. J. Hagerbarth, vice president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, was among the first to attempt to use 
virtue to shield crime. In a signed statement published in the 
National Provisioner of June 16, 1906, he says: 

The President has seen fit to Ignore urgent requests from official 
representatives of the live-stock industry requiring him to withhold any 
radical message or reports to Congress bearing on abuses of the pack- 
ing interests, for the reason that such message if heralded over the 
world would work irreparable loss, both at home and abroad, to the 
producers of live stock. 

What a libel on the patriotism of the American farmer, that 
he could wish to coin the health and the well-being of the world 
and weigh it in the balance agninst the profits on his cattle. 
What convincing evidence of the power of money to dwarf 
even the soul of a man, born in the image of his Maker! Not 
a thought was given to the welfare of the thousands of em- 
ployees who worked in these insanitary plants; not the least 
concern manifested for the health of the world; but the demand 
went forth that all this vice be smothered in order to protect 
me cattle growers of the Mississippi Valley from irreparable 
osses. 

This plea for the farmer soon found its way to the floor of this 
House. In the National Provisioner of the same date is found 
this significant statement: 

Members of Congress, inspired by the feeling of indignation among 
their constituents over the injury done to American industry by the 
President's ignorant and ill-considered assault on the meat trade, could 
not walt for a committee report on the meat-fnspection bill, but began 
to express their sentiments as carly as Tuesday of this week on the 
floor of the House. 

The editors of the American Economist must have read this 
statement before writing some of their reeent editorials about 
President Taft and Canadian reciprocity. This feeling of in- 
dignation was first aroused in the breast of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. The Reconp shows that he asked 
unanimous consent that he should address the House on this 
important subject before the report of the committee brought it 
regularly before them for consideration. Mr. MONDELL appears 
in the RECORD as saying: 


These be ais and eriticisms scattered broadcast, highly colored and 
exaggerated as they were passed along, have resulted in incalculable 
injury not only to the packers, but to the live-stock industry of the 
country generally. It was a bad day for Chicago and the packing and 
live-stock industries ef the United States when that now historic 
porker slipped his trolley and fell—just where he fell is in contro- 
versy—and he goes down in history as entirely eclipsing that other 
famous Chicago animal, Mrs. O'Leary's cow, in the awful havoc and 
loss he has wrought. If the packing industries of this country were 
alone affected, their rights should demand attention; but the great live- 
stock Industries of the country are equally affected. They have already 
suffered losses amounting to many millions by this agitation. 


Now, was not that an awful blow to be landed on the solar 
plexus of the honest farmers of our country merely becnuse 
the packers were selling decayed and diseased meats to the 
country and were destroying the health of their employees as 
well as of their customers? This message of President Roose- 
velt was nearly as destructive to the farming industries as the 
reciprocity pact as seen by the gentleman from Wyoming. 
Is it not wonderful how the American farmer manages to re- 
cover from these irreparable damages and recoup these incal- 
culable injuries? And to think that these plagues should be 
visited on us one after the other by the headstrong action of 
Republican Presidents. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
No wonder that western papers are running an advertisement 
in the want columns for a candidate for President on the Re- 
publican ticket. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I do not wish to weary the committee with numerous quota- 
tions from the Recorp. If time permitted, it can be shown that 
many Members who profess to believe now that the recom- 
mendations of President Taft will ruin the farmer were equally 
convinced that the recommendations of President Roosevelt 
would ruin the stock grower in 1906. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] They were wrong then, Mr. Chairman, and they 
are mistaken now. Their former efforts fastened an army of 
tax caters on the Federal Treasury for life in order to give a 
decent reputation to the commercial products of Packingtown” 
in the markets of the world, and their purpose now is to defeat 
the enactment of progressive legislation which will revise 
the tariff in the interests of the great consuming masses of our 
citizenship. 

The policy of reciprocity has been attacked on the ground 
that it is inimical to the farming interests of the country, and 
that it is being adopted hastily without investigation or informa- 


tion. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. HIN DS] was reckless 
enough of his reputation to hazard such a statement. He says: 

You are proposing a great new policy that goes to the very social 
fabric of America, and where is the great committee of this House that 
has probed to the bottom of it and where is the book that has spread 
Its investigations before the American people? 

This well illustrates, Mr. Chairman, the difficulties which 
a famous specialist meets when he gets beyond his reservation. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] If the gentleman from 
Maine were as familiar with current agricultural literature as 
he is with the contents of Hinds’ Precedents he could not have 
been betrayed into so glaring an error. I do not know what esti- 
mate the farmers of Maine will put on this point of order which 
fs raised by the distinguished parliamentarian against this 
pending legislation, but it will be a revelation to the intelli- 
gent and progressive farmers of the Middle West who have 
discussed this question for years and have been knocking 
at the doors of Congress and demanding the enactment of recip- 
rocal legislation in the broadest terms. In the few minutes 
which have been allotted to me I can not attempt a full 
discussion of the adyantages which reciprocity will bring to 
the farmers of our Nation, but I trust that I shall be able 
to show that the wonderful growth of public sentiment in favor 
of reciprocity in this country is due to the intelligent expres- 
sion of agricultural thought and of the agricultural press. The 
gentleman from Maine regrets that Mr. Emery and his asso- 
ciates on the Tariff Board have not had time to make an exhaust- 
Ire report on the subject. Does he not know that Mr. Saun- 
ders, who is Mr. Emery's associate, has written exhaustively on 
this very subject, and that he did so after careful study and 
personal investigation? No student who is at all familiar with 
agricultural literature or the evolution of progressive policies 
in the minds of the American farmer could have shown the 
ignorance which has been displayed in this debate by the would- 
be leaders of the farmers. 

The great national movement among the farmers of the 
United States to advance reciprocal legislation began with a 
meeting held in the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago in 1905. 
There were present at that meeting delegates representing the 
National Live Stock Association, American Short Horn Associa- 
tion, National Live Stock Exchange, Chicago Commercial As- 
sociation, Millers’ National Federation, and other great produc- 
ing and exporting interests, It was decided to hold a national 
conference to advance reciprocal tariff legislation. Mr. Alvin H. 
Saunders was chosen as the leader of the new movement. Who 
is Mr. A. H. Saunders? He is a member of the Tariff Board 
which was appointed by President Taft, and one of the men, ac- 
cording to the gentleman from Maine, who could so well make a 
scientific investigation of this subject. Mr, Saunders at that 
time was the editor of the Breeder's Gazette, the most influ- 
ential and widely read farm journal in the United States. In 
accepting this appointment, Mr. Saunders issued a signed state- 
ment as to the purposes of the conference and of the necessity 
for its organization. This statement should prove interesting to 
these who have assumed that no investigation has been made 
and that no authority stands sponsor for reciprocal legislation. 
Mr. Saunders said: 


The managing editor of the Gazette was unanimously requested to 
act as chairman of the committee on arrangements. He has consented 
to do so with the specific understanding that the interests of the farm- 
ers and stock growers should be Mawel me oan that their wants should 
receive first consideration, and that partisan politics will have no placa 
in the campaign to be waged. 


I call particular attention, Mr. Chairman, that this move- 
ment at the very beginning was to be devoted to the interests 
of the farmer and the stock grower, and that it was to be non- _ 
partisan in its character. The statement went on to say: 


We have in years of average production a large surplus of bread- 
stuffs and 8 for export. We grow more gtain and mature 
more meat than is required for home consumption. © price received 
for the aau consumed at home is largely governed by the price 
commanded by the surplus for which a market must be found abroad. 
We have virtnally prohibited France and 8 from selling part of 
their manufactures here, and they have retaliated by gradually closing 
their markets ngainst us. It is time therefore that somebody should 
take up the cudgels In this mattcr against those who for selfish pur- 
poses destroyed Blaino’s reciprocity conventions, slaughtered the Kasson 
treatics, and are still barring the American stockmen and grain growers 
from a large and lucrative outlet for their goo z 

There is no question of Republicanism or Democracy involved in this 
proposition. It is simply a matter of passing an act of Congress which 
will enable the President and his suecessors, no matter to what political 
party they belong, to open the doors of the hungry millions of Europe, 
put a roast in every French and German pot, and a loaf of good Amori- 
can bread upon 8808 shelf from Rome to Copenhagen, and in doing it 
put probably $100,000,000 per annum in the pockets of the American 

roducers. 
p The thing can be brought about if we will drop party lines and put 
none but friends of this proposition in positions of Federal power. If 
Senators and the present Members of the House of Representatives will 
not do this thing, the people have the power to send men to Washington 
who will exercise that power. The sooner our public men understand 
this the better. This fight for better markets, worth unknown millions 
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per year to the farming communities, will not be won in a week or a 


year. It means a battle royal against intrenched power, but it will be 
won because it is right. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the report to the farmers of this coun- 
try by a member of the present Tariff Board, which they have 
studied for six long years. I am not surprised that the gentle- 
man from Maine has never read it. It was published before 
he began the study of farm economics. There is always that 
disadvantage in a sudden change in occupation, but I can not 
forget the impression it made on my mind when I first read it. 
I was then an active farmer and was walking behind the plow 
and through the feed lots. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I had shipped my cattle to markets which were glutted, and had 
seen the sellers begging to receive decent bids for their offerings, 
and had my stock sold for prices which did not leave me the 
reasonable profit which was guaranteed to the manufacturers 
in the last Republican platform. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I enlisted in that campaign against intrenched privilege 
and helped to fight the battle because it was right. I was 
with Mr. Saunders for reciprocity then and I am for it now 
whether he is with me or against me. I would rather follow a 
plain American citizen on his honor as a man than to take my 
opinions from an official whose salary may depend upon the 
official reports he may sign. I did not foresee that I was one 
of the men who were to be sent to Washington with the power 
to act to take the place of some of those who having the power 
were refusing to act. But I am here, Mr. Chairman, ready to 
act, and I am proud of the intelligent vote which sent me here. 
I may not be able to fight the good fight, but I am willing to 
keep the faith. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

No better presentation of the subject of reciprocity from a 
farmer’s standpoint can be made than this statement made by 
this member of the Tariff Board, and I commend it to those who 
need instruction on this subject. It leads up to the very point 
which the gentleman from Maine well says is the “ whole situa- 
tion,” the equilibrium between agriculture and manufactures. 
The gentleman says: 

Rut the farms, being on aggregation of homes, disorganized and each 
impelled by its own necessities, tend constantly to overproduee. And 
this overproduction becomes disastrous unless the limitation of acreage 
possible to be cultivated intervenes to prevent. Therefore the clement 
of prime importance in this discussion is the relation of acreage to the 
capacity of the home market furnished by the nonagricultural classes. 

The gentleman from Maine was chosen to open this debate 
and therefore is the leader of the opposition to reciprocal legis- 
lation; his words are an orthodox statement of stand-pat Re- 
publicanism as applied to the development of our agricultural 
industry. Now, what does this statement mean? The gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] denounced the scheme of 
yalorization or monopoly by which the Brazilian Government 
is seeking to maintain an equilibrium between the production of 
coffee and its consumption. This system, simply stated, is a 
limitation of the acreage which can be devoted to the cultivation 
of coffee. Mr. Norris says: i 

This agreement has been in successful 1 cron since the latter part 
of 1908. In accordance with its terms, the Brazilian Government en- 
acted a law preventing the planting of additional coffee trees and pro- 
viding for severe penalties for any offense against this provision of the 
statute. Inspectors were appointed who went through the country and 
destroyed any new trees that had been veaa and administered severe 
punishment against those who were guilty of an infraction of the law. 

Did the gentleman from Maine get his ideas of valorization 
from Brazil, or did the Brazilian statesmen come to Maine 
for inspiration and instruction? Which nation has the genuine 
and which one possesses the “phony” statesman? The burden 
of proof is in favor of Brazil, because the gentleman himself 
informs us that“ we have heard little of this doctrine of equi- 
librium of the home market among English-speaking nations.” 
Therefore he kindly informs us just what it means— 

And it is evident that both farmer and artisan will be most pros- 
perons und the happiest when there are enous farmers to take the arti- 
an's goods at a fair price and enough artisans, professional men, and 
so forth, to take the farmer’s surplus at a fair price. 

And to bring this ideal state about he proposes to limit the 
acreage to the capacity of the home market. Now, what does 
that mean to the farmer and to the Nation? We sold last year 
in the foreign markets over $1,000,000,000 worth of the surplus 
products of American farms. This new statesmanship proposes 
to stop this production, refuse this enormous national income, 
and throw out of employment the thousands of farmers and 
their sons who produced this vast volume of wealth. Why 
take this radical action? Why, to establish an equilibrium be- 
tween agriculture and manufacture. The southern farmers 
sold $450,000,000 worth of cotton to foreign nations. The cotton 
acreage will have to be reduced until the equilibrium is restored. 

The farmers of the West sold $135,000,000 of surplus meat 
products, The. breeding of cattle must be checked until our 


home markets can consume the entire output. We foolishly sold 
$133,000;000 of grain. The plows must be stopped. Our farmers 
sold $38,000,000 of tobacco; the planting must be stopped, the 
equilibrium is in danger. This new statesmanship resembles 
the fable of the monkey dividing the cheese between the two 
cats [applause on the Democratic side]; if the yleld of grain 
is heavy, let more acres lie idle; if the mills are supplied with 
improved machinery, employ fewer hands. But whose lands are 
to lie idle and whose mills are to be closed down in order to 
maintain this sacred equilibrium? Who is to be the monkey and 
who will consent to be the cats? I do not know what the people 
of Maine think of such wisdom, but in Indiana the whole scheme 
would be called monkey business. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] È 

We grow a surplus of farm products beyond any possible needs 
of our population. The latest report of the Department of Agri- 
culture says this is true back as far as inquiry has been made. 
We grow more grain and mature more meat than our Nation 
can consume. In 1910 we exported $286,728,126 in value of 
grains and meats from our farms. Yet we are told by some of 
the Members of this House who practice law in the great cities 
and who see the farms from an automobile or car window that 
reciprocity will ruin the farmer. What is the effect of the ex- 
port trade on prices? Mr. Armour, in his work, “ The Packers 
and the People,” says: 

It is the export business that absorbs the surplus liye stock grown 
by American cattlemen and farmers and steadies and supports the 
home markets for live stock, If this export business were taken away 
or even reduced, the effects of it would be directly felt by every farmer 
who raises a steer, sheep, or hog for market. 

This testimony by Armour is fully sustained by Mr. Holmes, 
Chief of Division of Foreign Markets, Department of Agricul- 
ture. In Bulletin No. 55, speaking of the influence of our ex- 
ports of meat products on domestic markets, Mr. Holmes says: 

If such an Immense quantity of surplus meat food were to be con- 
fined within this country by the refusal of foreign countries to buy it 
there would follow consequences to farmer, rangeman, slaughterer, an 
packer which would be financlally disastrous, 

Mr. Saunders knew these facts, and without ever a thought 
of restoring an equilibrium by limiting our production, and thus 
destroying industry and the national wealth and income, ha 
proposed to enlarge our foreign markets and thus encourage and 
stimulate industry and increase our national wealth and income, 

There are but the two ways of maintaining an equilibrium 
between agriculture and manufacture. The gentleman from 
Maine proposes to restrict the agricultural acreage to an arti- 
ficial basis, and thereby decrease production. The member of 
the President’s Tariff Board would increase our markets so as to 
stimulate industry and increase our national wealth. The choice 
between these two theories is really a choice between a tariff for 
revenue and a tariff for protection. Our prohibitive tariff laws 
preyent the people of continental Europe from selling to us, and 
in retaliation they prohibit us from selling our agricultural 
products to them. This reduces the competition in the markets 
where the farmer sells and also prevents competition in the 
markets where he is compelled to buy. This naturally reduces 
selling prices and increases buying prices to the farmers of our 
country. This destroys the equilibrium between manufacture 
and agriculture, from the farmer’s viewpoint, and is the condi- 
tion which the American farmer is most anxious to remove, 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana if the Hinds theory of economics is fol- 
lowed and the restriction of the agricultural products of this 
country is limited to what the manufacturers take, if that 
would not have a tendency to reduce very materially the value 
of farm lands in the upper Mississippi Valley, and, in fact, the 
value of lands that are suitable for agriculture generally? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. There can be no question in the world 
of that, Mr. Chairman, It is high prices for the products of the 
farm that make high-priced land. To reduce the total income of 
all the farms of the United States is to reduce the value of these 
farms, because if you were to destroy entirely their productive 
capacity you will have destroyed their selling value. 

Do you wonder that the farmer is in deadly earnest about 
reciprocity and that he has been the real leader in the great 
educational movement which has grown strong enough to over- 
throw the Republican majority in this House and which prom- 
ises to make Democratic success nearly certain in 1912? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

This national conference of agricultural organizations was 
the beginning of a new era in our political world; it was the 
genesis of that spirit of insurgency which has since become so 
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rampant in both political parties that Goy. Woodrow Wilson 
is quoted as saying: 

The only essentiais in American politics to-day is the difference be- 
tween the progressives and the reactionaries. We have in the last 
10 years come out of the merely negative in politics. 

That great movement to center public thought on measures 
of legislation and not upon the party organization to which any 
man may belong goes back to that day when the farmers of this 
Nation declared that legislation was not a question of Repub- 
licanism or of Democracy, but of the enactment of laws, and 
they will not soon forget that fundamental truth. This great 
conference was attended by more than 600 delegates, repre- 
senting every principal agricultural organization in the Nation. 
I will print in connection with my remarks a complete list of 
these organizations. From the State of Indiana were the 
Farmers’ Congress, Society of Equity, Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
eintion, Live Stock Exchange, and State board of agriculture, 
and at the close of its session the following resolution was 
passed: 

That we recommend that a permanent organization be formed under 
the style of the Reciprocal Tariff League, and that a committee of 15 
be appointed the Chair with full power to organize and further the 
work for which this convention was assembled. 

I do not wish, Mr. Chairman, to follow this movement fur- 
ther; it is an active, virile force in our body politic, molding 
public sentiment, breaking down slayery to party organization, 
and creating a commendable spirit of independence among the 
voters of our country. It was significant that at the very mo- 
ment when this great conyention was sitting in Chicago trying 
to secure better forcign markets for our food products that 
2,000 butchers and meat dealers in Germany were holding a still 
greater convention to demand that the Fatherland should open 
up the frontier and permit importations of American cattle, so 
that the German workman might have meat on his table. What 
a strange situation. The farmers of America willing to sell and 
the workmen of Germany eager to buy; we desirous to trade 
a small portion of our surplus food for a small proportion of 
their surplus manufactures, so that the people of both coun- 
tries should be better fed and better clothed, because labor in 
both countries will be better rewarded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes addi- 
tional to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to interrupt the 
gentleman, but I wish to ask the date of that convention. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. It is August, 1906. I can give the 
gentleman the exact date. 

This beneficent result is prevented by a prohibitive tariff sys- 
tem in both countries, behind which the industrial trusts and 
combinations of this country are sheltered and from which the 
landowners of Germany secure equal freedom from competition. 
Thus we haye the swollen fortunes and idle rich nourished and 
sustained in republic and empire by the same methods of legisla- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Maine was again unfortunate when 
he applied his celebrated theory of equilibrium to the agricul- 
ture of Germany and England. It seems that he had read a 
book on agriculture written by a railroad man [applause on the 
Democratic side], and after comparing it with his home- market 
theory he established the following facts about equilibrinms: 

As we turn from England and her sad picture we find another story 
in Germany and France, where statesmen and people united to preserve 
the equilibrium of the home market. 

As his whole argument rests on equilibriums, I am going to 
call a witness as to the conditions actually existing in the 
markets of England and Germany. I am not going to summon 
a railroad man, but will call on a member of President Taft's 
Tariff Board. I shall quote from a signed article written by 
A. H. Saunders while he was in England and published August 
5, 1908. The article states that he was in personal attendance 
at the markets in question. Mr, Saunders says: 

The English are the best-fed people in the world. Their ports are 
open to the food supplies of all nations, 

That is the picture that a member of our Tariff Board draws 
of the English people—that they are the best-fed people in the 
world. Now, what splendid condition did he find in France and 
Germany to contrast with this picture? He says: 


But a few hours distant by steam across the English Channel there 
are millions of spanne who scarcely know the taste of a good rib or 
loin of beef. hat little beef there is on sale is mostly lean and 
tough. No wonder horsefiesh sells readily A of it. No wonder 
that the canine and feline creations are called on to make good tho 
dearth of good bovine supplies. 


Now, that is another way of keeping up the equilibrium in the 
home markets. The Germans can kill dogs and cats to supply 
the beef which they have not got and can not get. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] But the gentleman from Maine says that 


this proud position of the German farmer is due to the wisdom of 
Bismarck, who investigated and then acted, instead of acting 
first and then investigating. The record shows that this senti- 
ment was applauded by the membership of this House on his 
side of the aisle. What does Mr. Saunders, of our Tariff Board, 
say is causing this condition of the German Nation? He omits 
to mention the wisdom and statesmanship of Bismarck, but 
says that— 

Continental parliaments are in the grip of the landed proprietors, who 
prefer to see a yirtual meat famine among the laboring people and 
classes, with cattle and hogs selling at 12 to 15 cents per pound, live 
weight, rather than to consent to the relaxation of the r rules and 
high tariffs by which foreign-grown foodstuffs are exclud: 

After this signed article had been published in the Breeders’ 
Gazette an Iowa farmer wanted to know the“ true cause“ why 
America and Germany could not get together on a trade agree- 
ment. Mr. Saunders replied as follows: 

The true reason is the effective opposition up to date of people who 
are profiting largely by the status quo—plethorle German agrarinns on 
the one hand and certain well-fed interests on the other. The former 
are very active in the German Parllament and the latter in the Amer- 
ican Congress. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Since the publication of this report many a Republican Con- 
gressman has failed to maintain his equilibrium at the ballot 
box. I commend these reports to the gentleman from Maine 
when he begins a reyision of his theory of equilibriums of the 
home market. 

Agriculture is the basis of our national wealth, and to make 
this foundation secure for the future generations we must con- 
serve the fertility of our soll. Every bushel of grain which we 
sell abroad reduces our national wealth to the extent of the 
loss of plant food which produces that product. We can not go 
on forever selling our raw grains to be fed on forcign solls, be- 
cause you can not take away from the land without making a 
return to the land. Grain farming encourages soil erosion and 
thus lowers or destroys the life-sustaining power of the soil in 
two ways—by washing away of the soil particles and by a loss 
of the chemical elements which produce the growth of plants. 
In both of these directions our losses are appalling. It is esti- 
mated that 1,000,000,000 tons of soil washes from American 
farms and is carried to the sea by our rivers every year. The 
waters of the Potomac are never clear, and the mighty current 
of the Mississippi can not carry its burden of silt to the sea. 
Our farmers are spending millions of dollars for fertilizers 
every year, and the tax is an ever-increasing one. We need to 
have no fear of an increasing population if we can only avoid 
n decreasing soil fertility. For this reason alone it is wise 
statesmanship to extend our markets for finished food products 
rather than to stand paralyzed with fear of competition in raw 
grains. The best farmer in any community is he who sells his 
products in their most concentrated form and who saves his by- 
products to increase the fertility of his lands. This means that 
the progressive farmer is in reality a manufacturer. His 
grains, his grass, and his hay are only raw products; his eggs, 
his cream, butter, and live stock are his finished products. 
Under this system of agriculture it is possible to return 90 per 
cent of the fertility to the soil, and by a scientific rotation of 
crops maintain the fertility of the soil for all future time, and 
thus insure the future prosperity of our Nation. This is not 
possible under any known system of grain farming. The op- 
ponents of reciprocity are laying much stress on the possible 
competition in wheat. 

Our experiment station in Indiana sent a wheat train over 
our State last fall to demonstrate that wheat is now grown at 
a loss in Indiana under our present methods. Every farmer 
knows this to be true, but his only remedy is to turn to in- 
creased live-stock farming if he would increase his yields of 
wheat. Intensive farming would double the present output of 
our farms. This would add billions of dollars to our national 
income every year. If some method of extracting annually a 
billion of dollars from the rocks of our hills could be discov- 
ered it would usher in a golden era in the life of our Nation; 
yet this is n small sum compared to the possible increase in the 
annual output of our farms; but intense agriculture is impos- 
sible, except as it may be based on live-stock industry. There 
is thus a direct relation between our prohibitive tariff system 
and our crude agriculture, which is so rapidly exhausting the 
fertility of our farms and thus depleting our national wealth. 
We can not go to intense farming without stimulating our live- 
stock industry; we can not increase our live stock, because we 
ean not sell our meat products in the markets of Continental 
Europe; and we can not sell in their markets, because we pro- 
hibit them from selling in ours, Thus our prohibitive tariff 
really forms a vicious circle, which is reducing the fertility of 
our soil, driving the boys from the farms, and is rapidly chang- 
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ing us from an agricultural nation to a manufacturing nation, 
Our present high-tariff system is thus actually destroying the 
tillage of the soil as the most desirable occupation among men, 
to which all other occupations should be subsidiary. 

The gentlemen on the other side of this question are prepar- 
ing to appeal to the farmers for support at the ballot box. I 
welcome the test. It has been said that there must be a na- 
tional revolt against the worship of manufactures and trade 
as the only forms of progressive activity among our people. 
Mr. Chairman, this revolt has come and it will be sustained by 
the deliberate judgment of farmers, whose labors are the very 
fountain from which all other occupations flow and by which 
they are nourished and fed. [Loud applause.] 

The following is a complete list of all agricultural and live 
stock associations which appointed delegates to the national 
reciprocity conference in Chicago: 


National Live Stock Association, American Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, American Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, American Polled-Durham Breeders“ As- 
sociation, American Aberdcen-Angus Breeders“ Association, Ameri- 
can Galloway Breeders! Association, National Polled-Hereford Lreed- 
ers’ Association, Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association, Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association, American Clydesdale Association, American 
Percheron Horse Breeders“ Association, French Coach-Horse 55705 
of America, American Saddle-Horse Breeders“ Association, Aldie Horse 
Breeders’ Association, American Shetland Pony Club, American Suf- 
folk Horse Association, American Shropshire Sheep Association, 
American Oxford Down Association, American Suffolk Flock Registry, 
Dorset Horn Sheep Association, Hampshire Down Breeders“ Asso- 
ciation of America, the Continental Dorset Cinb, American Cheviot 
Sheep Society, American Milch Goat Record Association, Southwest 
Poland Chinn Record Association, American Yorkshire Association, 
American Poland China Record Association, American Berkshire Asso- 
ciation, National Duroc-Jcrsey Record Association, Improved Stock 
Breeders’ Association of the Wheat Belt, Cattle Growers’ Association of 
Texas, Indiana Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, Corn-Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, Wisconsin Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, Cat- 
tle Growers’ Association of New Mexico, Ohio Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Ohio Horse Breeders’ Association, Oklahoma Improved Breeders’ 
Association, North Dakota Live Stock Association, Pennsylvania Live 
Stock Association, Kentucky Live Stock Association, Rock County 
1 Breeders’ Association, Western Live Stock Protective Associa- 
tion, outheast Missouri Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, South- 
eastern Stock Growers’ Association, Shorthorn Breeders“ Association 
of Southeast Virginia, Platte Valley Live Stock Association, North 
Missouri Combination Cattle Sales Association, Fountnin County Here- 
ford Breeders & Feeders’ Association, Ray County Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, Central Missouri Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
Marion County Improved Live Stock Association, McLean County Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association. Keokuk County Polled-Durham Breeders’ 
Association, 5 Live Stock 5 Cleyeland Liye Stock Ex- 
change, East Buffalo Stock Exchange, Indianapolis Stock Exchange, 
Kensas City Stock Exchange, Lonisville Stock Exchange, Milwaukee 
Stock Exchange, Omaha Stock Exchange, Pcoria Stock Exchange, Pitts- 
burg Steck Exchange, St. Joseph Stock Exchange, St. Louis Stock Ex- 
cha „Sioux City Stock Exchange, South St. Paul Stock Exchange, 
Cattle & Horse Growers’ Association of Colorado, Indiana State 
Board of Agriculture, Hlinois State Board of Agriculture, Wisconsin 
State Board of Agriculture, Minnesota State Board of Agriculture, Iowa 
State Board of Agriculture, Nebraska State Board of Agriculture. West 
Michigan State Pair Association, Wisconsin Farmers’ Institute, Minne- 
sota Farmers’ Institute, IIIInols Farmers’ Institute, Mlinois Farmers“! 
Institute of the Third Congressional District, American Socicty of 
Equity, Ilinois Sced-Corn Growers" Association, Farmers“ Mutual Bene- 
fit Association, Rob Roy Union American Socicty of Equity, Cotton 
Growers’ Protective Association, Farmers’ National Congress, Kansas 
Corn Breeders’ Association, St. Louls Cotton Exchange, California Fruit 
Growers’ Association, and International Apple Shippers’ Association. 


Delegations appointed by governors of States: 
11 1 — 9 75 Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, and New 
co. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to yield time now? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortwH]. [Applanse.] Mr. Chair- 
man, before doing that I would like to yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. POWERS]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to ask con- 
siderable time to discuss this measure, but I have received a 
telegram this morning which will carry me to the State of 
Kentucky at 2 o’clock to-day, and therefore I shall have a few 
things to say upon this subject at this time. 

This is my first term in Congress. I am inexperienced in 
tariff legislation; and since the tariff is the paramount issue 
before the American people between the two dominant political 
parties in this country, and since the ripened judgment and 
matured statesmanship of both parties have for years struggled 
in vain to arrive at any satisfactory settlement of this vexed 
question, you can readily realize with what trepidation I 
approach the discussion of any phasd of this great problem, 

I was opposed to Canadian reciprocity and voted against that 
measure. After that bill had passed this House, after the farm- 
ers’ products of our country had through its provisions been 
exposed to unjust discrimination and injury, both at home and 
abroad, I had hoped that the farmers’ free-list bill, now under 
discussion, would be presented to this House in such a form as 
that I could give it my hearty support. 
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‘At this point, Mr. Chairman, I want to give some of the rea- 
sons why I voted against the reciprocity pact with Canada, and 
later some reasons why I would gladly support this so-called 
farmers’ free-list bill, if it were modified in such a way as to 
strip it of at least some of its unjust and unfair provisions, 

In my judgment, the high cost of Hving in this country gaye 
birth to the reciprocity treaty with Canada. It was in the hope 
of reducing the cost of living and relieving the masses of that 
burden that the reciprocity measure had its origin. Stripped 
of all disguise, that was, and is, both its aim and object. The 
President intimated so much in his measure of January 26 last, 
when he said: 

Reciprocity with Canada must necessarily be chiefly confined in its 
effect on the cost of living to food and forest products. 

The President was, and is, sincere in his belief that the cost 
of living in this country is too high and that the great mass of 
the American people demand a reduction therein. 

The Democratie Party, with its ear to the ground and with 
the hope of ingratiating itself with the American electorate, 
coupled with a desire, I grant, of being responsive to the public 
will, came forward as the chief champion and defender of this 
measure emanating from a Republican President. It is true that 
the cost of living is too high. I am also free to say that there 
is a just popular demand for a reduction in prices; but I shall 
not agree that the farmer should be the hack horse and the 
burden bearer of these blessings to the rest of humanity. If 
corn is too high, so is clothing; if potatoes are too high, so is 
rice and sugar. If cattle are too high, so is beef. If wheat is 
too high, so is flour. If hogs are too high, so is pork. If the 
raw materials which the farmer produces and has to sell, are 
put upon the free list under this bill, why are not the products 
made out of the raw materials which the farmer produces like- 
wise put upon the free list? Why is the farmer forced to sell 
his wheat in a free market and then buy back the flour made from 
that wheat in a protected market? Why protect the manu- 
facturer of flour at the expense of the farmer? If the farmer’s 
cattle and hogs are put upon the free list, why have not beef 
and pork likewise been put upon the free list? Why protect 
the great Beef and Pork Trusts at the expense of the farmer? 
Why protect the trust products and leave the farmer’s products 
unprotected? If the rye and oats which the farmer raises are 
too high, so is the hat which he wears upon his head and the 
shoes he wears upon his feet likewise too high. Why have not 
they been put upon the free list in this bill? You have put upon 
the protected list the things which the farmer buys; why do 
you leave off of the protected list the things which he sells? 
The things which the farmer buys, no Tess than ihe things 
which the farmer sells, go to make up the cost of living. 

Under this reciprocity agreement the tariff duty of 25 cents 
per bushel has been removed from the wheat which the farmer 
sells, while a duty of 50 cents per barrel has been retained on 
the flour which the farmer buys. In other words, the great flour 
mills of Canada are given the opportunity of buying from our 
farmers their wheat free and then selling to our farmers the 
flour made from their own free wheat with a protection of 50 
cents per barrel. 

Under this Canadian pact a tariff duty of 10 cents per bushel 
has been removed from the oats which the farmer sells, while 
a duty of 50 cents a hundred pounds has been retained on the 
oatmeal and rolled oats made out of the oats bought of the 
farmer free. 

Is it right for the Beef Trust and the great packing concerns 
of the country to buy free live stock from the farmer and then 
be protected by a duty of 14 cents on every pound of meat 
which the farmer buys? 

Ts it fair and just and right to remove protection from the 
farmer's barley and protect the brewer at the rate of 45 cents 
per 100 pounds? 

Is it fair and just and right to remove protection from the 
farmer's rye and protect the distiller at the rate of $2.60 per 
gallon on the whisky made therefrom? 

Is it fair and just and right to remove protection from the 
farmer’s corn and barley and wheat and rye and oats and 
tomatoes and other vegetables and protect the manufacturers 
of these products into articles prepared for the farmer’s 
consumption ? 

Is it just and fair and right that the Beef Trust and packing 
concerns, the millers, the bakers, the brewers, and all the rest 
should be protected in what they make out of the products they 
buy from the farmer free? 8 

Under this reciprocity agreement things which the farmer 
produces and has to sell were put upon the free list, but the 
things which he can not produce, but has to buy, were placed 
on the protected list. In other words, the manufactured prod- 
ucts, in the main, are protected; the farmer’s products, in the 
main, are unprotected. Both Canada and the United States, 
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under this agreement, propose to protect their factories, but 
mutually agree that the products of the farmers of both coun- 
tries may enter the markets of the other free of duty. Is it 
right that the American manufacturer should be permitted to 
buy the things he consumes from the Canadian farmer free and 
go on selling his manufactured and protected products to the 


unprotected farmer of our own country? Grant that the price 
of living is too high; is not that which the farmer buys too 
high as well as that which the farmer sells? And, as a matter 
of fact, the farmer, in the main, is not getting an exorbitant 
price for the products of his farm. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his report (1911), shows 
that the farmer does not get 50 per cent of the price the con- 
sumer is forced to pay for agricultural products. He also 
points out that the prices received by farmers in many in- 
stances were even less than the cost of production; and that 
the middleman, and not the farmer, is the one mostly responsi- 
ble for the high cost of foods, ‘The trouble lies with the mid- 
dlemen. The profits are made after the farmer's products 
leave him and before they reach the table of the consumer. Is 
there anything in the reciprocity pact designed to remedy this 
evil? Nothing. Should the farmer be singled out-as a victim 
and made the burden bearer for all other classes? In an effort 
to reduce the cost of living should the farmer’s pocketbook be 
the only pocketbook called upon to contribute to that end? But 
the argument has been made here by gentlemen on this floor 
that the reciprocity agreement with Canada will reduce the 
cost of living and at the same time will not affect the price of 
farm products. Since it is conceded by the President, the 
author of the reciprocity agreement with Canada, that the 
agreement will chiefly affect the products of the farm, and 
since the farmer’s products are the ones put upon the free list 
in this bill, it is beyond my conception to understand how the 
cost of living is going to be reduced without reducing the cost 
of farm products, and it is equally incomprehensible to me 
how the farmer’s products are going to be reduced in price and 
the farmer profited thereby. How it is going to help the 
farmer to sell what he has got to sell in a low market and buy 
what he has got to buy in a high market is a problem the solu- 
tion of which the champions of this measure will have to solve. 
for they solemnly tell us that the farmer is going to be blessed 
and benefited by the transaction and that he should welcome 
the day when he sells cheap and buys high. 

Canada has a population of about 7,500,000 people; the United 
States has a population of over 92,000,000. In other words, the 
United States has about twelve times as many inhabitants as 
Canada. The advocates of this bill tell us that it is going to 
be a blessed privilege on the part of the farmer of this coun- 
try to have the glorious (2) opportunity of selling his farm prod 
ucts to one Canadian in return for the privilege on the part of 
the one Canadian to sell his farm products to 12 Americans. 
In other words, that the farmers of this country should welcome 
the day when they have the right, without tariff interference, to 
at least partially stop selling their products to 12 Americans in 
exchange for the privilege of selling them to one Canadian. 

Republican protection has built up for our farmers a market 
here on American soil amounting to $25,000,000,000 a year, and 
it is now proposed by Canadian reciprocity to turn that over to 
the Canadian farmer free. We are told that even if our Ameri- 
can furmer should get no market of any consequence for the 
one he gives up, and even if he is forced to sell his products 
into a foreign market at a reduced price, and even if the Cana- 
dian farmers have contributed nothing to build our bridges 
and roads and churches and schools, or to maintain or keep up 
our institutions, that the American farmer should look upon 
this Canadian agreement from a “high plane”; that the things 
I have just mentioned are sordid considerations; that Canada 
is our neighbor, and that free intercourse with a neighbor na- 
tion is a lofty sentiment and one which should control our ac- 
tious in this matter. In answer to that argument I want to say 
that this reciprocity pact with Canada is not a matter of senti- 
ment, but a matter of business; it is a transaction involying 
the welfare of the American farmer, and the American, not the 
Canadian, farmer is the one entitled to our sympathy if there is 
any sentiment at all in this proposed agreement. 

Most of the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber have 
been loud in their praise of the reciprocity pact, because it is 
a free-trade measure, they say; or, to say the least of it, “a 
long step in the direction of free trade”; and with that state- 
ment I fully agree. This pact is a good deal more than a re- 
ciprocal agreement with Canada. It is not a pact for the pur- 
pose of exchanging with Canada what we have for what she has 
not, or what she has for what we have not. It is putting our 
farm products in open competition with the farm products of 
Canada. It is not reciprocity; it is free trade. If our farmers 
ure to be exposed to free trade with Canada, why should not 
our manufacturers be exposed to free trade with Canada? If 


free trade with Canada is a good thing for the American farmer 
and the American people generally, why is not free trade with 
the world a good thing for the American farmer and the Ameri- 
ean people generally? 

I can understand why the Democratic Representatives in this 
House and the Democratic Party of the Nation seized the op- 
portunity to pass the Canadian reciprocity measure. It was 
not mainly for the purpose of enlarging our trade with Canada 
and securing the Canadian market, for we already haye that. 
We now have 60 per cent of Canada’s entire foreign trade. 

The reason why the Democratic Party embraced with such 
undisguised delight the opportunity to pass the Canadlan pact 
was that it is a heavy blow to the time-honored doctrine of 
Republican protection. In fact, it is in many respects a radi- 
eal free-trade measure. It does not stop with the “tariff for 
revenue only” doctrine of the Democratic Party. It does not 
look to revenue at all. Its most earnest advocates admit that 
we will loose from two to ten million dollars in revenues yearly 
by reason of the passage of this bill, It would not surprise me 
if we lost yearly $50,000,000 in revenue. 

The central idea in the fertile brains of the Democratic 
Members of this House, and the motive which actuated their 
hearts in the passage of the Canadian reciprocity measure, were 
to strike a body blow to our protective system. 

They are not unmindful of the fact that our protective tariff 
system is a logical whole; that protection must either apply to 
all industries or apply to none. You can not protect the manu- 
facturers and leave the farmer unprotected. Protection must 
protect everybody that needs protection or protect nobody. 

I have made these obseryations, Mr. Chairman, explanatory 
of my vote on the Canadian reciprocity measure and prepara- 
tory to a few observations I am now going to make on what is 
called the farmers’ free-list bill now pending before this House. 

As I have intimated heretofore, I had hoped to be able to 
give what some are pleased to call the farmers’ free-list bill 
my hearty support. As an original proposition I would have 
opposed it in whatever form presented. What I mean to say 
is, that if the Canadian reciprocity bill had not passed this 
House and if this misnamed farmers’ free-list bill had been 
introduced as an original proposition, and not as an intended 
balm (supposed in the minds of some to rehabilitate the status 
of and compensate for the injury done) the American farmer 
by the passage of the reciprocity bill, I would have cast my 
yote against it because of its free-trade provisions. That this 
measure is a blow at our protective system no one doubts or 
denies, and that the United States owes her greatness, in a 
great measure at least, to our protective policy is the belief of 
many of her citizens. 

The truth is that the protective system has been the generally 
accepted economic policy of the United States. For years our 
people have been divided as to the amount of protection and 
about just what should be protected and what should not be 
protected; but few of our people have been open advocates of 
free trade. The Republican Party has stood for such duties on 
imported articles (coming in competition with our own) as would 
furnish protection to American capital and American labor. 
The Democratic Party has stood for such rates of duty on im- 
ported articles as would furnish us sufficient revenues to run 
the Government when economically administered, apparently 
without regard to the effect on American capital and American 
labor. The “insurgent” and “ stand-pat” Republicans differ on 
matters here and there, but all stand for some sort of protec- 
tion and none for free trade. The tariff is essentially a selfish 
question. The Democrats want a tariff for revenue only. The 
Republicans want a tariff not only for revenue, but a tariff so 
leyied as will protect American capital and American labor. 
Most everybody wants a tariff levied on the products of foreign 
countries coming into our own country, in order to raise sufi- 
cient revenues to defray the necessary expenses of this great 
Government. We differ as to just how to get this money; but 
all agree that it is much to our liking to get it from the pockets 
of the foreigner, if we can, rather than to take it out of our 
own. And here at home I find that our views as individuals 
are much warped by how tariff duties, or the lack of them, on 
this article or that are going to affect us. The Middle West 
and their Representatives here, or the most of them, want free 
lumber and protection on agricultural products. Why? Be- 
cause they produce the one and do not produce the other, They 
want to buy as cheap and sell as high as they can. The lumber- 
producing districts want protection on lumber and would like 
to see farm products on the free list. Why? Because they 
want to sell what they have to sell as high as they can and buy 
what they have got to buy as cheap as they can. The New Eng- 
land manufacturer is interested in haying protection on the 
product he manufactures and apparently would take quite a 
delight, some of them, in buying products of the farm from the 
farmer free, 
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It has been wisely said that the tariff question is a local 
question, nnd the author of that saying could haye added, with 
equal truth, “and a selfish question.” The tariff will have to 
stand as a whole, or it can not stand at all. 

The Democrats, through their representatives here, have put 
the products of the American farmer on the free list, so far 
as Canada is concerned; and Canada is our closest and most 
dangerous competitor. It seems to me that any unprejudiced 
mind must ndmit that great injury has been done the farmer 
in the passage of the reciprocity agreement with Canada. In 
fact, the Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in making a report on the farmers’ free-list bill, ad- 
mitted that the American farmer was getting the worst of it in 
the reciprocity agreement with Canada, and urged that the 
farmers’ free-list bill be passed to remedy that wrong. In the 
report just referred to this significant language is used: 

In fact, action on the Canadian agreement involves the necessity of 
further and immediate action in removing a number of duties on 
imports from other countries, in order that justice may be done to 
the great army of our agricultural producers. 

The Democratic Party knows that the American farmer has 
been unfairly dealt with in putting his products in open com- 
petition with the products of the Canadian farmer. Cannda 
is a new and undeveloped country, with matchless possibilities 
and unbounded resources. 

It seems that many, if not most, Americans realize this fact, 
for in the year 1909, $304,000,000 belonging to’ enterprising 
inhabitants of the United States were invested in the Dominion 
of Canada, most of it being put in mines and timber and 
timber lands. 

Ninety thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine residents of 
the United States left this country in the year 1899 and made 
their future homes in Canada. North Dakota furnished 
16,000 of this number, while Minnesota and the State of 
Washington each furnished over 11,000. 

Canada, in 1910, produced 95,000,000 bushels of wheat avail- 
able for export. Her total yield that year was 166,744,000 
bushels. She, therefore, produced twice as much as she needed 
for her own consumption, and actually exported that year 
57,000,000 bushels of wheat, much of it coming to the United 
States. In that same year the United States exported only 
114,000,000 bushels of wheat. This gives some idea of what 
Canada will do along this line when her 8,000,000 people reach the 
92,000,000 point, which we boast of possessing in this country. 

The Canadian wheat lands, of which there are 30,000,000 acres 
in the Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan alone, 
average, when in cultivation, 22 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
while the average yield of the United States is only 15 bushels 
per acre. Experts say that Canada is capable of producing as 
much wheat yearly as is now produced in the United States. 

Canada exported to the United States in 1908 $2,582,001 
worth of live stock, cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses. In 1909 
Canada shipped to the United States $1,847,886 worth of bread- 
stuffs, wheat, rye, beans, and so forth. In the same year she 
shipped $382,118,000 worth of provisions—beef, cheese, eggs, and 
so forth—to the United States. 

In the year 1909 Canada produced $2,912,509 worth of hogs, 
$2,705,890 worth of sheep, and $7,234,085 worth of cattle. In 
the same year she produced 55,398,000 bushels of barley, 
166,744,000 bushels of wheat, and 353,466,000 bushels of oats. 
The total field crops of Canada in 1909 were yalued at $552,- 
992,100. In the year 1908 Canada stood tenth among the na- 
tions of the world as a wheat producer, and in 1909, one year 
later, she held the fifth position. 

These figures show something of Canada’s capacity along 
agricultural lines and something of her danger to us as a com- 
petitor in agricultural products. 

For these and other reasons I voted against the reciprocity 
agreement with Canada and did what I could to avert its pas- 
sage, believing that great harm and injury would result to the 
American farmer by reason thereof. But since that bill has 
passed this House, since the Democratic Party has, through 
its passage, made this onslaught on the farmers of our coun- 
try—about one-sixth of our population—in the interest of 
„cheaper food,” and since our farmers are, as far as Canada 
is concerned, forced to sell the products of their farms in a 
free market and buy the things they have got to buy in a pro- 
tected market, I repeat that I much regret that the farmers’ 
free-list bill, now soon to be voted on here, has, what appears 
to me, so many unwise and unfair provisions in it. 

If this free-list bill had been one to benefit and not merely 
appease the American farmer, it would have had my hearty 
support. If it had been a bill really to help the American 
farmer and not to make political capital at his and others’ ex- 
pense, it would have had on the floor of this House no advocate 
more earnest than I, although, as I have said, I would have 
been against it as an original proposition, 


Now, let us look at some of the provisions of this so-called 
farmers’ free-list bill. It provides that “plows, tooth harrows, 
disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills 
and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing ma- 
chines, cotton gins, farm wagons, farm carts, and all other 
agricultural implements—whatever that may mean—of any 
kind and description, whether specifically mentioned herein or 
not, whether in whole or in parts, including repair parts, 
+ + * shall be exempt from duty when imported into the 
United States.” 

The gentlemen on the opposite side of this Chamber main- 
tain that they propose to pass this bill in the interest of the 
American farmer. That being their avowed purpose, it would 
be well to look dispassionately at the situation and see whether 
or not this portion of the bill, if passed, will redound to the 
benefit of the farmers of our country, and to what extent, if 
any. If this part of the bill, when passed, will greatly benefit 
our farmers, then it ought to receive the hearty support of all 
the Members here. 

To ascertain whether or not this part of the bill, if enacted 
into law, will benefit our farmers, it is necessary to determine 
at least three things: 1. What is the present status of the arti- 
cles mentioned in this part of the bill relative to tariff duties? 
2. What are the prices on these various articles now, in our 
own country and abroad? 3. And what effect, if any, will the 
passage of this bill have on the price of the articles mentioned 
herein? 

Addressing myself to the first inquiry I find under section 476 
of our present tariff law, which is now in operation, that 
“plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricul- 
tural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
thrashing machines, and cotton gins, and so forth, shall be im- 
ported into this country free of duty,” provided “no tax or 
duty“ shall be imposed on us, on like articles imported from 
the United States” into other countries, and in the event any 
foreign country refuses to let us ship our agricultural imple- 
ments, and so forth, free of duty into it, then we charge that 
country 15 per cent ad yalorem for shipping its like implements 
into this country and enjoying the privilege of our American 
markets. 

Is there anything radically wrong about these provisions of 
our present tariff law? We offer to let farming implements of 
other countries come into this country free of duty if they will 
let our farming implements go into their country free of duty. 
Anything unfair about that? Is it right for us to give the vari- 
ous countries of the world a free market for their agricultural 
implements in this country and, in turn, be denied a free market 
for our agricultural market in thelrs? Should we discriminate 
against our own industries, or any part of them, in favor of 
the industries of foreign countries? Should the American manu- 
facturer, simply because he is a manufacturer, who employs 
well-paid American labor, be discriminated against in favor of 
another manufacturer, who employs cheap-paid foreign labor? 
Is it right that American manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments, who employ American labor, should be forced to pay 
a duty on the agricultural implements which they send to other 
countries and let the manufacturers of agricultural implements 
of other countries, who employ foreign labor, send their agri- 
cultural implements into this country free of duty? Such a 
course discriminates against both American capital and Amer- 
ican labor. And, besides that, it is my information that the 
International Harvester Co.—and which is sometimes referred 
to as the Agricultural Implement Trust—has manufacturing 
plants not only in America, but in Canada, Sweden, Russia, 
France, and Germany; and that agricultural implements are as 
cheap, or about as cheap, in America as they are elsewhere. 

If that be true, and if this tariff law, which is soon to be 
enacted here, is to remain long in force, would it not be a wise 
idea for the International Harvester Co. and other concerns in 
the United States engaged in making farm implements to re- 
move their plants to Canada and elsewhere and save the thou- 
sands of dollars annually which are now paid this Government 
in tariff duties for the privilege of shipping and selling agri- 
cultural implements into this country. 

In that event this Government would not only lose the 
thousands of dollars paid in tariff duties, but our wage earners 
would lose $50,000,000 annually now paid American labor in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements. 

In 1905 the United States produced $111,344,075 worth of 
agricultural implements. There were in the year of 1900 
46,582 wage earners employed in the United States in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. In that year there 
was $157,707,951 of American money invested in the manu- 
facture of ‘hese implements. The State of Kentucky alone 
had $1,785,595 inyested in this enterprise, and paid Kentucky 
wage earners over $300,000, The State of Mlinois had 
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$62,202,320 invested in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, and paid over $9,000,000, exclusive of officers and clerks’ 
salaries, to American wage earners. 

To let the cheaply made agricultural implements be shipped 
into this country free of duty would be, indeed, an unjust and 
unfair discrimination against American capital and American 
labor, especially in view of the fact that tariff duties must be 
paid by us on all the agricultural implements which we send 
for sale to other countries. 

Since agricultural implements are already as cheap in this 
country as elsewhere, and since we lose thousands of dollars in 
revenue for this Government and transfer millions of dollars 
from American to foreign labor, it is evident, it seems to me, 
that this section of the farmers’ free “fake” bill if enacted 
into law, will hurt, not help, both the American farmer and the 
American people generally. 

This farmers’ free “fake bill” provides also “that on and 
after the day following the passage of this act beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, pickled, dried, 
smoked, dressed and undressed, prepared or preserved in any 
manner, bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compound and lard 
substitutes, sausage, sausage meats shall be exempt from duty 
when imported into the United States.“ Before the passage of 
this bill I propose to introduce the following amendment: 

Provided, That beef, venl, mutton, lamb, pork, and other ments stipu- 
lated in this section of the bill, and which are produced in the United 
States, shall be admitted free of duty into the country or countries, 
dependency or dependencies, which import any of like articles into this 
country. 

I have no idea that the amendment I will offer will pass this 
House. The truth is that the Democratic Representatives 
here have already held a caucus on this bill and have already 
decided that no amendment, however meritorious, shall have a 
chance to become incorporated into and made a part of this 
measure when enacted into law. 

The Democrats of this House have decided that this farmers’ 
free-list bill shall pass this House without amendment from 
anybody. That, however, shall not deter me from offering 
whateyer amendments, which, if enacted into law, would, in 
my judgment, prove to be beneficial to the country at large, 
and especially the district I have the privilege and honor of 
representing. The Democratic Party, through its Ways and 
Means Committee, said in its report on the farmers’ free-list 
bill that great injury had been done “the great army of our 
agricultural producers” through and by reason of the passage 
of the Canadian pact; that “the adyantages of the agreement 
are greater for the people of Canada than for the people of our 
own country“; and hence the introduction of the farmers’ free- 
list bill to remedy that wrong. But does it remedy it? Will 
this section of the farmers’ free-list bill, which removes the duty 
on beef, mutton, pork, and so forth, actually help the American 
farmer—the American producer? 

We produced in this country, in the year 1905, $760,764477 
worth of fresh and preserved meats, while only $477,755 worth 
was imported into this country from other countries for con- 
sumption. 

In the year 1910 we produced in this country in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000,000 worth of fresh and preserved meats, 
while only $736,165 worth were imported into this country 
from other countries for consumption and on which $159,865 in 
duties were paid to us by foreign countries. But they tell us 
if we will let foreign meats come into this country free of duty 
that we can well afford to lose $159,865 yearly in duties paid 
to this country, because they say that if we permit free meats 
to come to this country it will greatly reduce the price of meats 
and therefore the cost of living. 

If it be true, as contended by Democratic Representatives here, 
that the importation of meats into this country from foreign 
countries free of duty will greatly reduce the price of meats, 
and therefore the cost of living, on whom, I ask, will this bur- 
den of reduced cost of meats fall? The American farmer raises 
cattle and hogs and sheep, and so forth, from which beef and 
pork and mutton, and so forth, are produced. Now, if the price 
of beef and pork and mutton, and so forth, are greatly reduced, 
will not the price of cattle and hogs and sheep, and so forth, 
be necessarily reduced and will not the American farmer be 
the great sufferer from this transaction? 

We now have over 6,000,000 farmers in the United States, 
ard no legislation should be enacted here or elsewhere that 
fails to give their interest due consideration. 

The interests of the farmers and stock raisers of our country 
are already greatly imperiled by the importation of cheaply 
produced frozen meats from other countries. A number of onr 
competitors in such meats are the countries of Canada, New 
Zealand, Argentina, Australia, Mexico, and other countries, 
which produce much more of meats than they consume and are 
already exporting largely to other countries. 
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Canada, three years ago, shipped $11,000,000 worth of cattle, 
on the hoof, to Europe; five years ago we shipped $22,000,000 
worth of meats to Europe; and last year we shipped only 
$12,000,000 worth of meats to Europe. 

The countries which I haye already referred to, which are 
producing cheaper meat than it is in our power to produce, have 
already taken much of our foreign markets from us. Argen- 
tina, for instance, in 1909 sent $52,000,000 worth of meats to 
Europe; New Zealand sent $17,000,000 to Europe; other coun- 
tries were and are heavy meat exporters. 

The authors of this free-list bill propose to let all these other 
countries send their cheaply produced meats to the United 
Stites and enjoy the privilege of the American market without 
paying a cent duty for the privilege of doing so; and in turn 
our farmers and stock raisers are denied the privilege of send- 
ing their meats to other countries without paying, in many in- 
stances, heavy tariff duty thereon. But we are told that even if 
the American farmer does have to sell his farm products cheaper, 
und, especially his meat products cheaper, by reason of the 
passage of this free-list bill, that in turn he can buy what he 
has to buy so much cheaper by reason thereof that he will in the 
end be greatly benefited. Let us look into that claim for a few 
moments and see what truth, if any, there is to that statement, 

The Democratic Party has for years contended that the price 
of any given article to the consumer is increased by the amount 
of the tariff duty levied on that article. In other words, that 
the consumer pays the tax. I am not saying that that is true; 
but if it be true, as contended by the Democratic Party, let us 
see whether or not the American farmer will be benefited by 
the passage of this farmers’ freelist bill. Taking the ad 
valorem rate of duty in the year 1909 on the articles mentioned 
in this farmers’ free-list bill, which the farmer has to buy, and 
the farmers’ consumption of these articles herein in the year 
1905—the only one on which I now have the figures at my com- 
mand—I find that the farmers of our country under the Demo- 
cratic theory would save $93,869,014 in buying manufactured 
articles and other things he has to buy which are enumerated 
in this free-list bill. But while that is true, the same process 
of calculation shows that the farmers of this country would 
lose each year $292,618,285 by the reduction in prices of farm 
products, or a total loss of $198,758,371, or $33.12 annually to 
every farmer. 

TABLE 1.—Showing supposed reduction to farmers in manufactured 


products achich the 3 buys, included in H. R. 4413, which is the 
farmers’ free-list bill. 


Ad valo- Su ed | Farmers’ 
Articles. rem duty 8 part of 
1910, in price. | reduction. 
Agricultural implements 20 | $18,127,422 | $18, 127, 422 
Bagging for cotton sacks, burlaps, UEY Lacie 
Cotton tice (hoop ox band ion 30 54057 LAr 
‘otton ties {hoop or m).. 7 73 
Leather, Hoste: shoes, ess, . 5 bs 
saddles, saddjery, etc.......... 7 33,510,366) 11,170,112 
Barbed and other fence wire, 
wire rods, strands, ropes, etc... 28 31,647,617 | 31,647, 6t7 
Lumber, laths, and shingles..... 8 55,963,979 | 18, 654, 659 
Sewing machines and parts o 30 2, 549, 239 819, 746 
T ˙ Aaa EAA 50 4,770,412 1,590, 134 
Total annual gain to farm- 
JVP ˙ . ͥuu· ⅛˙ A ⅛ 93, 869, 914 
Average annual gain to 
e leap carcensssetlonebacutatlincseacassess 15.04 


In the above table I have assumed that farmers will get the 
benefit of all the reduction in prices of farm implements, cotton 
bagging. cotton ties, and barbed and other wire for fencing. But 
leather, boots and shoes, lumber, sewing machines, and salt are 
used by all classes of citizens, I have therefore assumed that 


the farmers would consume one-third of these articles, and 
hence should be credited with only one-third of the reduction in 
‘the cost of these articles. A P 

Tanin 2.—Shoiing supposed reduction in price of articles manufactured 


from farm products, which the farmer sells, included in H. R. 4413, 
which would be a loss to the farmers. 


Consumption 
of article in | Ad valo- 


rem dut; 
ae 290i g 


Sophie Per capita 
uction to cach 
in price. 


Articles. 


$152,959, 564 
139, 658,721 


— 292, 618, 285 | 


$614,895, 219 
665, 041, 533 


Fresh and preserved meats...... 23 


Flour and grits, cereals and bread. 


Total annual loss tofarmers. 
Average annual loss to each 
farm 
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In other words, by taking the Democratic contention and 
figures which I have referred to, it is shown that by the pas- 
sage of this bill there will be a total loss annually to the farm- 
ers of the United States of $198,758,871, or each farmer will 
incur a net loss of $33.12 yearly. 

We exported, in 1910, $106,844,808 worth of fresh and pre- 
served meats to other countries, American markets having first 
been supplied by the products of the American farmer, all 
except $786,165 worth of meats, which were shipped into this 
country from other countries. 

Now, it is proposed by the framers of this bill not only to 
turn over the entire annual American market of about $1,000,- 
000,000 free to all the countries of the world, with a loss in 
revenue of over $200,000 annually, but at the same time to 
force us to pay a tariff duty on all the meats, and so forth, we 
export to other countries. 

Under this arrangement all the other countries of the world 
can have the benefit of the American market without paying 
a copper for the privilege of selling their meats, and so forth, 
in this country; but when we seek a market in which to sell our 
surplus, then we have to pay for it in the shape of tariff duties. 

The amendment I have referred to and which I propose to 
offer will remedy this evil will at least force foreign coun- 
tries that make us pay a duty for the privilege of selling our 
meats, and so forth, in their markets likewise pay a duty to 
us for the privilege of selling their meats, and so forth, in our 
markets. It is not fair nor just nor right to furnish free mar- 
kets to the world and in turn be denied by the world free mar- 
kets for our products. 

I will not attempt to discuss at length the leather, boot, and 
shoe schedule in this bill. The truth is that the American 
shoe worker is paid from 35 to 90 per cent more for wages 
than the foreign shoe worker, but he does more work and better 
work than his colaborers in other countries. 

Our present tarif of 10 per cent on shoes made of bovine 
and calf and 15 per cent on shoes made from other leather 
fall far short of equalizing the wages paid in foreign coun- 
tries, which, excepting England, have practically a prohibitive 
duty. In Canada it is 30 per cent; France, 57 to 95 cents per 
pair; Belgium, 27 cents per pound; Germany, 25 per cent; 
Austria, 20 cent per kilo; Japan, 40 per cent, and so on. 

If the tariff duty of from 10 to 15 per cent which is now in 
operation in this country is wiped out, as is proposed in this 
bill, without requiring a similar concession from other coun- 
tries, it puts both American capital and American labor at 
great disadvantage. 

According to the last Government report, the United States 
pays her boot and shoe employees an average of $38.83 per 
month, or five times as much as they are paid in some of the 
foreign countries, 

Tan bark is used in the manufacture of shoes from hides of 
cattle, and so forth. We produce in the eleventh congressional 
district of Kentucky a good deal of tan bark, and if the boot 
and shoe industry of the United States is crippled, it will 
greatly cripple that industry in the district I have the honor 
to represent, injuring both the laborers and owners of tan 
bark, as well as those owning the timber from which tan bark 
Is taken. 

There is another provision in this farmers’ free-list bill 
which ought to defeat its passage. The section of the bill to 
which I refer provides that— 

Timber, hewed, sided, or squared, or round timber used for spars or 


m building wharves, shingles, laths, fencing posts, sawed boards, 
planks, deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, cte.— 


Shali be— 
exempt from duty when imported into the United States, 


We produced in the United States in the year 1910 $724,- 
705,760 worth of lumber, laths, and shingles, and we exported 
in that same year to other countries $47,504,809 worth of lum- 
ber, laths, and shingles. The lumber has been and is yet one 
of our big industries. At one time the United States was the 
greatest timber country in the world to its size. There was 
a time when the forests of the United States covered 850,- 
000,000 acres. It is claimed that we have left something near 
550,000,000 acres of timber Jands, but great inroads haye been 
made upon the supply of yaluable timber in all parts of this 
country. 

We now take from our forests yearly 20,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of wood, 90,000,000 cords of firewood, 40,000,000 fect of 
lumber board measure, 118,000,000 hewn ties, and a billion and 
a half of staves, besides immense quantities of lumber used in 
other ways, and it is a heayy drain upon the forests of our 
country. 
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In my judgment a pretty hard blow was struck at the lumber 
business of the United States in the passage of the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement, although a duty of 10 cents per 1,000 
pieces was retained on laths, and a duty of 30 cents per 1,000 
pieces was retained on shingles, and a duty of 50 cents per 
1,000 feet, board measure, was retained on “sawed boards, 
planks, deals, and other lumber planed or finished on one side.” 
It is true, of course, under the reciprocity agreement, that 
“sawed boards, planks, and other lumber not otherwise manu- 
factured than sawed,” as well as “timber hewn, sided, or 
squared, otherwise than by sawing,” and so forth, were put 
upon the free list with Canada, but not with the rest of the 
world. In other words, rough lumber, in the main, was put 
upon the free list with Canada under the reciprocity pact, while 
lumber partly or at all manufactured was not. But under 
this free-list bill lumber of all kinds, except mahogany, rose- 
wood, and a few others, are put upon the free list. Shingles 
and laths were put upon the free list, and while Canada can 
now ship shingles and laths into this country free of duty, we 
will haye to pay a duty for the privilege of shipping our shingles 
and laths into Canada. f 

In lumber, shingles, laths. and so forth, our northern neigh- 
bor, Canada, “the lady of the snows,” is our closest and most 
dangerous competitor. 

Canada is a vast country in area, containing 700,000 square 
miles more territory than the United States, leaving out Alaska. 
It is a country largely undeveloped, with boundless resources. 
Take British Columbia, for example. That Province possesses 
the largest compact area of merchantable timber anywhere to 
be found in the whole of North America. The truth is that 
western Canada will soon be furnishing lumber for a large part 
of the world’s requirements. The lumber produced in British 
Columbia now finds a market all over the world, large quan- 
tities of it being shipped into the United States, 

The Province of Ontario produced $24,399,077 worth of lumber 
in 1909; the Province of Quebee produced $10,838,608 worth the 
same year; while other Provinces in Canada rushed the grand 
total up to $54,439,036. In the same year Canada produced over 
$1,000,000 worth of laths and over $3,000,000 worth of shingles. 

In the month of October, 1909, Canada shipped $1,935,977 
worth of planks and boards into the United States, $244,525 
worth of laths, palings, and pickets, and $178,119 worth of 
shingles. If Canada can ship this much stuff into the United 
States in one month and pay our tariff duties on same, what 
may we expect now, when she has no tariff duties to pay? Lum- 
bering will for many years be one of the chief industries of 
Canada. Much of her virgin forests are yet untouched by the 
hands of man. 

To expose to the cheap-paid labor of Canada, and without 
tariff interference, except to our detriment, the lumber interests 
of this country, big and little—whether on the country farm 
and in the tree or at the mill and manufactured into planks, 
boards, or otherwise—is to me a proposition so preposterous as 
to merit the condenination of every fair-minded American. 

The reciprocity pact with Canada did give the lumber interest 
of our country a little protection in that our lumber was put 
upon an equal footing with Canadian lumber, except we were 
exposed to the cheaper paid labor of that country; but under 
the free-list bill, Canada has the privilege of sending practically 
all of ber lumber to this country free of duty, while the United 
States can not send any of her lumber to Canada that is 
partly, or at all, manufactured without paying a heavy duty 
on same. That this is an unfair discrimination against us and 
in fayor of Canada, as well as other countries, it seems to me, 
no one can either doubt or deny. 

In behalf of the lumber owners (not the Lumber Trusts) 
and the lumber industry of the United States, and especially 
in the interest of the farmers of the eleventh congressional dis- 
trict of Kentucky, who have tracts of timber on their farms, 
and others engaged in the lumber industry in that district, I 
propose to offer an amendment to the lumber section of the 
farmers’ free-list bill, which will provide that no country that 
charges us duty on our lumber, when shipped into its territory, 
can ship its lumber into this country free of duty. 

The amendment I have prepared and which, at the proper 
time, I shall offer, is as follows: After the words “cabinet 
woods,” in the section of this bill providing for no tariff to be 
charged or levied on lumber, and so forth, when shipped into 
this country, add the following: 

Provided, That each and all the articles specified In this section, 
and produced in the United States, shall be admitted free of duty into 
all countries, dependency, or dependencics, which imports any of said 
articles into this country. 

This is a fair and just amendment—one that ought to pass 
this House. No country that charges us a duty for the privilege 
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of shipping and selling our luniber, and so forth, into its market 
should be permitted the privilege of shipping and selling its 
Tumber here, in our market, free of duty. 

I feel sure that the amendment I have offered will not pass 
this House. No amendment offered by any Republican will 
pass this House, because the Democratic majority here have 
determined to pass this bill without amendment; but I want 
to enter my protest against its unfair provisions. ‘There are 
some things in the free-list bill I would be glad to vote for, 
and would vote for, if presented separately and not coupled 
with such unfair provisions as the lumber and meat schedules, 
for instance. 

If the southern rice planters and sugar growers or producers 
are to have the privilege of buying free lumber, those who own 
timber up in my district, or engaged in its manufacture, would 
like to haye the privilege of buying free rice and free sugar 
from their neighbors in the South, who are permitted to buy 
their lumber free. 

In the year 1910 there were $79,000,000 worth of beet and cane 
sugar produced in the United States, and in the same year our 
neighbors to the south produced 1,000,000,000 pounds of rice. 
Why did not the framers of this farmers’ frec-list bill put rice 
and sugar on the free list? Its authors put ground meal and 
Wheat flour on the free list. They are produced in my district 
and in the North and West, but lemons, oranges, grapefruit, and 
rice and rice flour, which are produced in the South, are left 
on the protected list. Did the framers of this bill put lumber 
and ground meal and wheat flour, and so forth, on the free list 
because they are produced in certain sections of the United 
States, and leave sugar and rice and rice flour and lemons and 
oranges, and so forth, on the protected list because they are 
produced in certain other sections of this country—certain 
Democratic sections of this country? 

This is the first time in 16 years that the Democratic Party 
has had a majority of Representatives on the floor of this House. 
In the main, for more than a score of years, the Democratic 
Party here has been a party of obstruction—a party of theory. 
And the political tidal wave that brought the Democratic Party 
in the majority in this House was not so much of an expres- 
sion of confidence in the Democratic Party as a rebuke to what 
the people thought was a dereliction of duty to them upon the 
part of the Republican Party, coupled with a lamentable diyi- 
sion in its own ranks. The Democratic Party does not now 
have the confidence of a majority of the American people. 
The Democratic Party can win that confidence only by wise and 
constructive statesmanship. It can not win it by striking down 
an industry here and an industry there. It can not win it by 
legislating for one class of our people and against another 
class of our people. It can not win it by legislating for one sec- 
tion of our country and against another section of our country. 
It can not win it, and it does not deserve to win it, by legislation 
more favorable to other countries than our own. The cham- 
pionship of the people's rights should be confined by this House 
to the championship of the rights of Americans, Let foreign coun- 
tries, except in extreme cases, look after their own. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in the bill which we have 
before us we see the concrete result of 16 years of Democratic 
deliberation. I regret that I find myself unable to compliment 
the majority of my colleagnes on the Committee on Ways 
and Means on this their first essay in tariff legislation. The 
product of their deliberations is a bill which they themselves 
can not explain except in the vaguest terms. If there is one 
thing desirable in a tariff bill, and particularly in one like this, 
which affects millions of people and perhaps billions of money, 
it is clarity, and clarity is a feature of this bill that is con- 
spicuous by its absence. It is utterly impossible for either 
friend or foe of this measure to more than guess at what it 
means. Its friends do not seem able to explain what they in- 
tend it to mean. Its opponents can form no idea of what it 
does mean. No one knows, or if he does he has not so far ex- 
plained, either what industries this measure is intended to af- 
fect or what industries, as a matter of fact, it does affect. 

We are told in the report of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee that it is hoped that it will not cause a loss 
of revenue of more than about $10,500,000; but we can not be 
sure from anything that we haye so far heard that it may not 
amount to millions upon millions more. In their zeal to show 
that, at Jeast upon its face, this bill is intended to benefit one 
particular class of the community, its proponents have employed 
general terms. For instance, the word “agricultural” is used 
in so loose a way that it is impossible to tell how the provisions 
in which this word appears shall be construed. In reply to 
questions asked by some of us on this side who really want to 
know what we are voting for, we are asked to wait until the 
courts in the future shall haye construed this measure. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, my very good 
friend, and the one man on that side of the House particularly 
qualified to discuss any question of the tariff, was unable 
to cite me the other day the paragraph in the existing law 
to which an item on which I questioned him would apply. And 
later on, when I happened to hazard the remark that this para- 
graph might be difficult of construction by the Treasury officials, 
he replied, with a rather contemptuous reference to the high- 
priced Republican machinery which we had provided for the 
construction of tariff measures. I devoutly hope, Mr. Chatrinan, 
that this “high-priced Republican machinery“ may never be 
called upon to construe this bill. But in the meantime it occurs 
to me that the membership of this House is entitled to know 
what we are voting upon now. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the leader upon 
this side of the House, in his speech the other day drilled this 
measure so full of holes that neither the polished suuvity of 
my friend from New York [Mr. Harrison] nor the brusque elo- 
quence of my friend from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES] can make any 
pretense of stopping them up. 

There are such phrases as these: 

All other agricultural implements of any kind or description. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will ask not to be interrupted now. I 
will be glad to yield further on to my colleague. 

Also the following: 

Other materials suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products, 

Wire for baling hay, straw, or other agricultural products. 

Other kinds of wire suitable for fencing. 

All prepared cereal foods. 

They all occur in this bill. 

The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. MANN] and others have 
asked what these phrases mean. Your answer has been, “ They 
mean what they say.” Now, that is no answer. gentlemen. It 
is no argument to say that we upon this side of the House are 
unduly technical, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jawes] 
said the other day. The membership of this House is entitled 
to know what it is voting on. It does not know to-day, and it 
can not know under the language in this bill. 

We have, at least, the right to know how much revenue we 
are voting away from the Government, and there is not a man 
upon this floor that can more than yaguely guess within mil- 
lions. In the absence of any satisfactory explanation as to 
how this bill should be construed, in the absence of any amends 
ment or amendments which would clarify its language, it is our 
duty as Members of this House to vote it down. 

This House, intrusted as it is with the origination of tariff 
legislation, ought not to pass a bill such as this, no matter 
how unfuyorable the ultimate prospect may be of its becoming 
a law. 

In the time at my disposal I do not intend to discuss every 
feature of this bill, and only one in any great detail. I take up 
this feature not only because it affects millions of capital and 
thousands upon thousands of workmen, not only because it is 
a great industry in the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, but because it is the best example I can imagine as illus- 
trating the present and future policy of the Democratic Party 
with regard to the treatment of American industries. I mean 
the shoe and leather schedule. 

If I approved of every other feature of this bill, Mr. Obair- 
man, I should oppose it because it undertakes to put shoes and 
leather made from cattle hides on the free list. This propo- 
sition, it seems fo me, strikes at the very foundation of the 
Republican theory of protection. If we are to vote this propo- 
sition into the law we might as well forever abandon the 
thought that we shall in the future give any consideration 
whateyer to American industries or to American labor in mak- 
ing up tariff bills. 

We are here asked to wipe out absolutely the meager duty 
that is still maintained upon leather and shoes, and which 
is placed there to equalize the difference between their cost 
of production here and abroad. Not the slightest attempt is 
made to show that there is no such difference in the cost of 
production, but we are simply told that if shoes and leather are 
placed on the free list it may possibly in the end reduce their 
price in the hands of the consumer. 

The interests of the consumer are alone considered. ‘The 
interests of the producer, both employer and employee, are 
thrown absolutely to the winds. If there were n high duty on 
shoes and leather; if it were claimed that there were inordinate 
profits made in their manufacture; if any one of you would even 
remotely suggest that there is a combination in the shoe and 
leather business there might be some excuse for bringing in this 
proposition at this time, But no such statement has been made. 
No such statement can be made. The duties on leather and 
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shoes are the lowest of those on the products of any great 
‘American industry in a highly manufactured state; in the one 
case but 5 per cent, in the other case but 10 per cent. 

In the report of the majority of this committee the average 
duty on the paragraph in this bill is placed at but 7.38 per 
cent. Does anyone, even the most radical free trader, claim 
that a duty of 7.88 per cent is prohibitive, or even excessive? 
Can anyone claim that a duty so small as this adds perceptibly 
to the cost of an article in the hands of the ultimate consumer? 

If there is one industry in which the keenest competition ex- 
ists and always has existed in every part of this country, it is 
the shoe and leather industry. If there had been any chance of 
a combination in a portion of it—that is, the tanning industry— 
it was killed absolutely by the passage of the Payne law, which 
placed hides upon the free list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I voted for free hides, not in the interest 
of the shoe manufacturer nearly so much as in the interest of 
the independent tanner. The prospect seemed to be that if 
hides were not placed upon the free list, if the existing duty was 
maintained, the Chicago packers would go into the tanning 
business; and controlling as they would practically the entire 
American supply of hides, they would have had an advantage 
over their competitors of not less than 15 per cent, because their 
competitors would be thrown back upon the foreign market 
and have to pay a duty where the packers did not. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The placing of hides upon the free list 
has made free competition among all the tanners of this coun- 
try, and they have now a duty of only 5 per cent as against all 
their competitors throughout the world. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield for a very brief question. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Did the gentleman take into con- 
sideration, when he voted to put hides upon the free list, the 
interests that the farmer and the stock grower had in the hide 
industry in this country? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why, I believed at the time I yoted to 
put hides on the free list that it would not reduce the price of 
cattle to any farmer, and the results seem to have proved that I 
was right, because the gentleman from Colorado may remember 
that immediately after the passage of the Payne law hides 
began to go up in price. 

I have always accounted for that by the supposition that the 
independent tanners were so afraid that a duty would be main- 
tained on hides and that they would be at a disadvantage of 
15 per cent, as compared with their big Chicago competitors, 
that they were not buying in the hide market at all, and when 
hides were put on the free list all of them at once began to buy 
their raw material. 

Now, in their wildest moments our opponents upon the other 
side of the aisle have neyer claimed that there was a combina- 
tion of the shoe industry. The word “shoe” trust is perhaps 
the only trust that is absolutely absent from their vocabulary. 
There are more than 1,300 shoe factories in this country, and 
they are not confined, as some people seek to prove, to the ter- 
ritory of my friend from Massachusetts. In fact, New Eng- 
land altogether produces probably less than half of the shoes 
produced in this country. No one has ever claimed that 
the cloak of combination has been thrown over either few 
or many of them. On the contrary, their competition ad- 
mittedly is fierce everywhere. In consideration of giving 
them their principal raw material—hides—free, Congress a 
few years ago reduced their protective duty 65 per cent, and 
it is to-day only 10 per cent. You propose now to wipe this 
absolutely out, still leaving the existing duties on the many 
other materials that are used in making shoes. Is this fair? 
Does this industry deserve the punishment you intend to inflict 
upon it? You say, “ Yes; because some New England shoe 
manufacturers came before the Ways and Means Committee 
and said, ‘Give us free hides and we will take free shoes.“ 
Now, my recollection of that incident is that there was just one 
man who ever made the statement in a public hearing that he 
was willing to have shoes go on the free list if hides were 
placed on the free list. But if it be true that anyone from New 
England advocated free shoes, it is not true, so far as I know, 
that anyone from any other part of the country did; and it is 
certainly not true as to any shoe or leather manufacturer in 
the district which I have the honor to represent. 

I am not willing, if I can help it, that legislation should be 
passed which would wipe out these industries or, at the very 
Jeast, cause a certain reduction in the wages of the labor em- 
ployed therein. If you are for free trade in leather and shoes, 


why not announce it as your policy with regard to all indus- 
tries? Why do you single out this industry in particular, upon 
the flimsy excuse either that representatives of this industry 
ask for free trade, or that a duty of 7.38 per cent is a great 
burden upon the consumer? 

But you say that the American manufacturer is not entitled 
to any protection at all, because under a duty of 25 per cent 
he was able to sell largely abroad and practically to control the 
American market. It is true that with modern machinery and 
modern methods American genius has been able, with a 25 
per cent duty, to beat its competitors abroad in some classes of 
this trade, and this moderate duty has been sufficient to prevent 
the flooding of this market with foreign shoes of an inferior 
grade. But the situation to-day is very different. The shoe 
manufacturers in every country abroad have adopted our 
methods. They have installed our machinery in their factories. 
It will not be many months before practically every large factory 
abroad will enjoy every advantage, both in method and equip- 
ment, which has enabled the American manufacturer to com- 
pete with them in the past. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] cited the instance of the factory in Helsingfors, 
Finland, which is being equipped with precisely the same 
machinery as that in the largest factory in Haverhill, Mass. 
Already foreign competition is making itself yery substantially 
felt in our market, and not only that, but our business in every 
country in Europe is rapidly falling off. It has ceased almost 
entirely in South America, where a very few years ago we had 
a large trade, and it has absolutely ceased in Australia, because 
Australia has just imposed a 30 per cent duty against us, three 
times our present duty against Australia. 

I desire to insert at this point an article from the Boot and 
Shoe Trade Journal, of London. I will only read a sentence 
or two now, as it is somewhat long. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SHOES. 


Our readers will receive with some amazement the news that it is the 
intention of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., of Brockton, one of the largest 
direct 5 houses in America, to open stores in England. 
A few 5 ago we should have hesitated to use so strong a term of 
astonishment, but many changes have taken place since then and con- 
ditions have materially altered. Nevertheless, the pinck displayed by 
this concern in endeayoring to find a footing in England in the Face of 
the now existing circumstances is worthy of all praise. To the manu- 
facturers of America we owe much, and to those who have opened retail 
stores here we owe perhaps a little. To the shoe manufacturers of the 
United States belongs the credit of waking up the shoe manufacturers 
of England, and we grant it to them in no ungrudging spirit, because 
we are not only thankful that they came and woke us up, but the 
awakening has been to the shoe trade of this country a veritable god- 
send, for we are now fully able to meet their competition at home and 
furthermore, carry it wi undoubted success into the very heart of 
America itself. The Douglas Shoe Co., therefore, comes to us under 
vastly different and vastly more difficult conditions than those firms 
who established their stores here when the demand for American shoes 
was at its height and when the makers of American shoes could lay 
claim to features in their productions which were not to be found in 
goods of British manufacture. To-day the facts are otherwise. ‘There 
is no good point in an American shoe that can not be found in British 
goods of equal value, and there is in addition much that is not to be 
found in the rival pee. If the belief therefore exists that our 
American friends will again forge ahead and leave us behind, and that 
the belief is inspiring the new venture and furnishing food for conso- 
lation amongst the proprietors of the American stores established here, 
then the sooner the delusion dies the better. This might not be the 
case if we were not meeting Brother Jonathan in an open field, if we 
had not his competition to meet at home and on the Continent, and if 
we had not to meet the competition of the continental manufacturers, 
who are waking up to new methods as ours have done. Although the 
consumption of American shoes is declining in this country and on the 
Continent, we have no doubt that very considerable quantities will con- 
tinue to be sold here and there, but such goods will undoubtedly be 
distributed mainly through the medium of Americnan-owned stores. The 
more stores of this kind there are the less there will be for each, Few 
retailers stock the American article, and those who do are carrying it 
in diminished quantities each year. Looking at the figures just to hand 
for the last seven months of 1910, we find that America sent us only 
$799,453 worth of shoes as against $988,762 worth during the same 

riod of 1909. Her shipments to France fell in like manner from 
£239,028 to $165,814, and to Germany from $371,260 to $300,718. On 

e other hand, the foe pease of English shoes to the continent went on 
increasing, and indications point to a further increase in the number 
and extent of the transaction. Let us take the case of Belgium as an 
example of the infiuence of the British boot on the Continent. France 
and Germany are her nearest neighbors. yet England supplies the great- 
est part of her imported footwear. The following are the principal 
figures: Great Britain. value of sales last year, £67,400; France, 
£25,750; Germany, £20,600; Austria, £4,300; United States, £9,000 
The reason is not hard to find. We are selling shoes to America, and 
the world knows it pretty well by now. The continental buyers of for- 
eign shoes know it, too, and doubtless reason with themselves in this 
way: That if England is selling shoes to America it is because they are 
better and that it is policy for them to boy. Se shoes Instead. In 
this way the continental trade in foreign shoes is drifting from 
America to England. It is, of course, a matter of much gratification 
to us not only use it brings extra pee to the Britisher’s mill, but 
because this journal was instrumental in getting British shoes onto 
the American market. It is gratifying to us to know that our pioneer- 
ing work has been successfully followed up and that a steadily growin 
trade is being built up in the United States and Canada. This wee 
the representatives of six British firms start out to lay their samples 
before the buyers of the above-mentioned countries, and in our minds 
we have no doubt that the results will be pleasant to the firms in ques- 
tion. The interest displayed by both American and Canadian buyers 
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omen. We say this because the American 
citizen is the most patrio of all men. He does not change his boot- 
maker for sentiment; he changes for something better; and, despite 
every attempt on the part of our ultrapatriotic contemporaries in the 
States to belittle the merits of English-made footwear, our goods are 
forging a way for themselves out there, and it is now more readily 
granted that British boots are best, that they are all we claim for 
that, money for money, they are, owing to our national 
roduction, of excecdingly 
rades Journal, London, 


in 5 is a happy 


them, and 
economic conditions and cheaper methods of 
better value. (From the Boot and Shoe 
England.) 

I call the English shoe manufacturers themselves to witness 
that they can produce shoes of the same quality cheaper in Eng- 
land to-day than we can and undersell us in our home market. 
And yet your proposition is to put boots and shoes, under these 
conditions, on the free list. 

Why can they produce shoes cheaper in England than they 
can here? This brings me to the very foundation of the ques- 
tion before us. Have the English shoe manufacturers any ad- 
vantage by way of machinery over us? Not at all, because they 
have our machinery, or at least machinery manufactured on 
the same lines, in accordance with their patent laws. 

Have they any advantage of method over us? Not at all, be- 
cause they haye adopted our methods. What advantage, then, 
have they? Simply and solely a lower wage scale. The wages 
in England are somewhere about one-half—possibly a little 
more, but in most cases about one-half—what they are in this 
country. 

Now, if it be true that England can produce cheaper than we 
can, then it is all the more true that other European countries 
can produce cheaper even than that, because there their wages 
are lower than Engiand’s wages. They are anywhere from 
two to four times lower than they are in this country. Here, 
Mr. Chairman, we haye an industry competing not only for the 
foreign, but to-day even for our home market, with every Euro- 
pean nation, an industry in which we have no advantage what- 
eyer over any one of our foreign competitors and but one 
marked disadvantage, to wit, the high wage cost here. Here 
we bave the Republican policy of protection reduced to Ded- 
rock. We do not have to argue in this case about insuring 
profit to the manufacturer. 

The question here at issue is insuring reasonable wages to 
American workmen; and that is all there is to it. In your zeal 
for cheapening cost you propose to do it by reducing wages. 
You can not get away from it by any high-flown rhetoric or 
appeal to the farmer or anybody else. Your proposition is to 
make shoes cheaper by paying less wages to the man that makes 
them. You propose to reduce his purchasing power to the level 
of that of the worst paid laborer in any foreign factory. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

How about the shoe workers themselves? Do you think they 
are going to receive this proposition with equanimity? I call 
your attention to a letter printed in the Recorp of April 24, on 
page 566. I will only read one sentence of it. This letter is 
written by Mr. John F. Tobin, general president of the National 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, protesting against the passage 
of this measure: 

The greater efficiency of labor in the shoe Industry in the United 
States as against any foreign com is not sufficient to offset the 
Jower standards of living in all forcign countries as compared with 
the United States, notwithstanding cheaper labor prices which prerail 
in foreign countries. To put shoes and finished leather on the free list, 
or in any way to reduce the present tariff, would compel the American 
shoe manufacturers to meet foreign competition rough the only 
avenne open to them, namely, to attack the wages of the shoe workers 
and thereby bring about a standard of wages lower than at present, 
und which would result in an industrial warfare, and no doubt eventu- 
iat would lower the standard of wages and constantly lower the stand- 
ard of living. 

There you have the whole question in a nutshell. It has been 
one of your stock arguments that although wages were higher 
here than they were abroad, the increased efficiency of the Amer- 
ican workmen more than make up to the manufacturer for the 
difference in wages. If that is true anywhere it is not true 
here. Admitting that the American shoe worker may be more 
intelligent than his competitor abroad, his equipment and his 
means of production are no better. They are on exactly the 
same basis. Therefore, what Mr. Tobin says is perfectly true, 
that if you put shoes on the free list, the only recourse the 
American manufacturer can take if he desires to retain the 
American market will be to reduce wages. 

My friend the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jaxtzs] the 
other day made a witty and eloquent if not a thoroughly con- 
yincing speech upon this bill. He devoted much time to the dis- 
cussion of the free list, and apparently enjoyed himself hugely 
in enumerating many of the articles that are contained therein. 
He reveled in the pronouncement of such items as broken bells, 
dried blood, fossils, and junk. He displayed some familiarity 
with the humors of this paragraph. He was funny, but he 
might haye been funnier. He spoke of “catgut” and “ whip 


gut,” but he forgot their ancient companion, worm gut.’ He 
mentioned“ junk,” but he forgot its romantic colleague, “ punk.“ 
He spoke of “ fossils,’ but he forgot “bones.” He spoke of 
“dried blood,” but he forgot “pula” and “ divi-divi.” He men- 
tioned “leeches,” but he forgot“ unmanufactured lava.“ He dis- 
played an almost inexcusable unfamiliarity with some of the 
more abstruse features of the free list—and I call this particu- 
larly to the attention of my friend from New York [Mr. HARET- 
son], because he is an authority upon the chemical schedule and 
ali the products of chemicals—by neglecting to mention, for in- 
stance, “amidonaphtolsulfoacids,”’ “ binitrochlorbenzol,” dia- 
midostilbendisulfoacid,”’ „dimethylanilin,“ and other chemicals 
of the kind which will readily occur to any close student of the 
free list. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. He did not forget them. He 
only forgot how to pronounce them; that is all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. His failure to enumerate “ beeswax,” 
“burgundy pitch,” “cudbear,” “cuttlefish,” ‘ dragon’s blood,” 
“ uncleaned horsehair,” “jalap,” “munjeet,” “manna,” “myro- 
bolans,” “nux vomica,” “salep,” sometimes called “salop,” 
“ skeletons,” “turmeric,” “ witherite,” and last, but not least, 
* gaffer,” was to my mind reprehensible, if not inexcusable, in 
a member of the majority side of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who was essaying to enlighten this House and the coun- 
try upon the tariff in general and the Republican free list in 
particular. 

Now, these and many other things upon the free list are 
funny, and they are always brought in to illuminate the some- 
times turgid speeches of Democratic orators upon the tariff 
question. Why are they funny? Simply and solely because 
they are not produced in this country. They are unfamiliar to 
the average man. No American capital is invested in producing 
them. No American labor is employed in producing them. If 
American capital and American labor made these things, there 
would be nothing funny about them. There is no more inherent 
humor in the word “ zaffer” than there is in the word “ wool.” 
There is nothing funnier about the word“ munjeet ” than about 
the word “shoes.” There is nothing more inherently comic 
about the werd “spunk” than there is about the word 
„leather.“ And yet the pronouncement of ‘wool,’ “leather,” 
and “shoes” does not make people laugh. It is for the reason 
that shoes and leather and wool are great American industries, 
and conducted in sharp competition with other nations of the 
world, that they are not upon any Republican free list, and I 
hope never will be on any free list. 

Our policy is to put noncompetitive articles on the free list, 
articles which can not be produced here at all. It develops 
that it is the policy of our opponents to put competitive articles 
upon the free list, articles which can be and are produced at 
home, Under our present law about half of everything im- 
ported into this country comes in free of duty, and that is 
because we are unwilling to risk the increasing of the cost of 
any article to the consumer unless some American industry can 
be established and maintained and some American workmen 
given employment. The logical result of the theory of geutle- 
men upon the other side of a tariff for revenue is that a duty 
should be placed upon every article which can not be produced 
in this country, because what can not be produced here must be 
imported, and must produce revenue if you put a duty upon it. 
That policy, carried to its logical conclusion, would burden 
every American consumer without benefiting a single American 
producer. 

We are opposed to a policy which would burden any American 
unless we are certain thereby to benefit some other American. 

Your free list would not be so humorous as ours. You would 
cut out some of the humor by transferring it to the dutiable 
list and add to its seriousness by a transfer of serious subjects 
from the dutiable list. In your desire to make the free list less 
comic you will undoubtedly succeed if you are elevated to 
power in the Nation. Whien you have transferred to it articles 
well known in the everyday vocabulary of the American people; 
when you have placed the American producer on an exact level 
with the foreign producer; when you have placed American 
labor on an exact equality with the ill-paid labor of the rest of 
the world, there will be mighty little left to laugh at on the 
free list. And that is the result of the Democratic policy of a 
tariff for revenue! [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Upon this side of the House we have recently differed slightly 
as to the true conception of the doctrine of protection. Some of 
us haye evidenced by our votes on the Canadian reciprocity bill 
that we do not belicve that.a duty upon any competing article 
should be abolished or substantially lowered, even in favor of 
some one country, and whether we get corresponding advan- 
tages in the way of lower duties from that country or not. 
There are others of us, of whom I was one, who evidenced the 
belief that the ordinary rule does not apply in the case of a 
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reciprocal arrangement with one other country only, one sim- 
larly situated and where industrial conditions are substantially 
the same, and where, by a mutual policy of giye-and-take, what- 
ever possible detriment we may suffer in one direction would seem 
to be compensated for by corresponding advantages in others. 
To my mind the difference between a duty fixed by Congress to 
carry out the terms of a reciprocal agreement negotiated with 
another country and a similar duty fixed in the general tariff 
is the difference between black and white. To me the distinc- 
tion between a free list of competitive articles in a reciprocal 
agreement and in a general tariff is as clear as day is from 
night, 

If the reciprocity bill which lately passed the House had con- 
tained free flour and free meat, I should have been glad to vote 
for it. I wish it had. I am perfectly willing to giye Canada 
free flour and free meat if she will return the compliment, but 
Iam not willing to put meat and flour on the free list as against 
every other country in the world whether they make any cor- 
responding reduction to us or not; nor am I willing to give free 
shoes to Australia when Australia still retains a duty of 30 per 
cent against us. I am in favor of reciprocity in some cases in 
competitive articles, but I am opposed to free trade with the 
world in competitive articles. 

But I do not intend to discuss in detail the question of reci- 
procity now. It is probable that the distinction which seems 
clear to me is a distinction which may seem to be without a 
difference to some of my colleagues. But upon the proposition 
that we are to place on the free list, as applied to every nation 
in the world, articles which cost more to produce in this coun- 
try than abroad, and in the production of which American capi- 
tal is invested and American Iabor employed, I belieye there is 
no difference among us. We stand together upon the tariff 
plank in the last Republican platform. We insist that upon 
every article which we produce in competition with every nation 
in the world that the duty shall be maintained at least equal 
to the difference in the cost of production here and there. In 
this bill you have in one article, at least, an example of the 
working of this theory of protection in its simplest form, You 
are asking us to put upon the free list an article which it is 
proved costs more to produce here than it costs to produce in 
any country in Europe, by an amount at least equal to the dif- 
ference in the labor cost there and here, In your alleged zeal 
in the interest of the consumer you ignore absolutely the in- 
terest of the American producer, both employer and employee; 
you consider only the interest of his foreign competitor. If 
there were nothing else in your bill that is objectionable, this 
alone ought to condemn it in the eyes of any man who believes 
in the Republican theory of protection. Upon such a proposi- 
tion as this I believe that we upon this side can unite, and if we 
do, regardless of what may be the ultimate fate of this bill, we 
shall haye done our duty to American industries and to Ameri- 
can labor. We shall have been true to the principles and tradi- 
tions of the Republican Party. [Loud applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. HELGESEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
before he sits down? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; I will first yield to my colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. It is the contention of my colleague that 
the part of the bill which relates to boots and shoes will be 
harmful to the shoe industry in Ohio, is it not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Is it not true that the largest manufac- 
turer of boots and shoes in Ohio besieged this body two years 
ago with a request to take the duty off boots and shoes because 
it was unnecessary? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know whether it is trne or not. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. You do not know whether the Wolf Bros., 
24 Columbus, asked this House to take the duty off boots and 
shoes? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Every Member of this House received a 
letter. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not. 

Mr. COX of Ohio, It is the contention of the gentleman from 
Ohio that two years ago, if I am correct, boots and shoes might 
have been placed on the free list, but that since then the for- 
eign manufacturers haye adopted modern American machinery. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It would have been safer then than now. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Then, the duty two years ago should not 
have been put on boots and shoes, because our methods of mak- 
ing them were much more modern than foreign methods? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not discussing now whether a duty 
of 25 per cent on shoes in consideration of the fact that there was 
a duty of 15 per cent on hides was the absolutely correct duty or 
not. I am simply discussing the question as to whether the re- 
moval of a duty of 10 per cent would not absolutely destroy the 
boot and shoe industry. It may be possible that some gentleman 
in Ohio begged my friend and other Members of Congress to put 
hides upon the free list, saying, in an excess of enthusiasm, that if 
hides were placed on the free list the large manufacturer could 
stand free shoes. That was the statement made by one indi- 
vidual before the Ways and Means Committee. I do not know 
whether it was correct or not. I do know that the gentleman 
who made it, and who was representing at that time some of the 
New England shoe manufacturers, within a very few days came 
back and withdrew the statement absolutely. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The promise was made to the Ways and 
Means Committee that if hides were placed on the free list 
that boots and shoes would be placed on the free list? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. No such promise was ever made. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. If the gentleman will permit, he speaks 
of the humor of the situation. I think, in our State particu- 
larly, if he obtrudes the observation that two years ago shoes 
could have been placed on the free list, but now they can not, 
inasmuch as the foreign manufacturer has recently adopted 
American machinery, he will be contributing considerably to the 
humor of the situation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman now, I think, is con- 
tributing somewhat to the humor of the situation. I said that 
the humor of the situation consisted in the enumeration by 
Democratic orators of funny things they found on the Republican 
free list. Would the gentleman like to haye wool on the free 
list? Would he see any humor in that? 

Mr. COX of Ohio. No. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I will say frankly that I am not for free wool at this time, 
fayoring a cut of about 50 per cent in the whole woolen schedule. 
But I would like to ask the gentleman this question: Two years 
ago he dilated considerably upon the virtues of the maximum 
and minimum provision. It is significant that you do not refer 
to it to-day. Why? Has it not worked out well? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It has worked out beautifully. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Is it not true that the maximum is not 
in operation? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It has worked out so well that there 
is not a country in the world that does not give us as good 
treatment as it gives to any other country, and there is no 
occasion for enforcing the maximum. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. As a matter of truth, Germany, whose 
tariff relations with us are not as desirable as with other 
countries, has been given the minimum provisions, and the gen- 
tleman himself knows that the beginning of the Canadian reci- 
procity movement was inspired by the fact that the maximum 
and minimum provision had proven an absolute failure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary, it has been an eminent 
success, 

I a yield to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. HEL- 
GESEN]. 

Mr. HELGESEN. In speaking of the position taken by the 
Republicans in their last national platform you said that we 
stood for a duty that should equal the difference in the cost of 
production abroad and at home; is it not also true that they 
said plus a reasonable profit to the manufacturer? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is quite true, and I said that here 
was a case where we do not have to haggle about that. It has 
come down to the absolute labor cost. It is the difference in the 
wages paid to shoemakers abroad and the shoemakers at home. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Was that element taken into consideration 
when the Canadian reciprocity question was discussed? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have just said that I believe in this 
distinction—not admitted by some other gentlemen, whose 
opinion may be worth a good deal more than mine—that there is 
a substantial difference between placing an article on the free 
list or reducing it substantially in an agreement with another 
country, where that country makes the corresponding reduction, 
and doing the same thing in the general tariff. 

Mr. HELGESEN. In all the discussions that have been heard 
on the floor of this House during the consideration of the Cana- 
dian reciprocity question there has not been one man who sug- 
gested that under the new arrangement the farmers could make 
a reasonable profit, and therefore I would like to know whether 
the gentleman and others who voted for that agreement be- 
lieved that in the question of guaranteeing profits the manu- ` 
facturers were the only ones to be considered and not the 
farmers? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, I will say that that question did not 
occur to my mind in my vote on reciprocity. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman, in refer- 
ence to the distinction he makes between reciprocity legislation 
and tariff agreements, whether he would be willing to have free 
trade with the entire world provided it should be secured 
through reciprocal agreements? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman tell us the particulars 
of the distinction in that case? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was speaking simply of this particular 
reciprocal agreement negotiated by the duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of this country with the authorized representatives 
of Canada. I do not regard it as a blow aimed at the policy 
of protection as enunciated in the last Republican platform, 
even if, perchance, there may be some duty which by that ar- 
rangement might be lowered below the competitive point. I 
hope that in this case there is not. I doubt whether there are 
many such instances, if any, in the Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Following the gentleman’s viewpoint on the 
question of protection and reciprocity, is it his idea that there 
is no advantage to this country in the lowering of duties on 
goods from Canada other than that which comes from having 
the Canadians lower their duties to us? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no. That is one element in it, but 
there are a great many other elements. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Let us follow that a moment. The gentle- 
man admits that an advantage is obtained from the lowering of 
the duties, aside from what Canada gives us in the way of a 
wider market? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, certainly. For instance, Canada at 
present has a duty of 3 cents a pound on meat. We haye a duty 
of 14 cents a pound on meat. We are therefore at a marked 
disadvantage in trading with Canada, with her duty 100 per 
cent higher than ours. Canada, in consideration of our reducing 
our duty, reduces hers. I wish they had gone the whole length; 
I wish they had put meat on the free list. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman if, in his 
opinion, we only get an advantage by reason of having the 
Canadian market made easier of access to us by the lowering 
of the duties? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is an advantage. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And we may or may not get an advantage, 
from the gentleman's viewpoint, from the lowering of our du- 
ties? I would like to ask the gentleman what his idea is as to 
the effect of our lowering our duties on Canadian products, 
without regard to the advantage we get in the Canadian 
market? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I doubt if there is any substantial ad- 
yantage to us. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In other words, then, the gentleman’s justi- 
fication for the reciprocity treaty is simply the opening up to 
us of the Canadian market? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is a large element. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will ask the gentleman if, in his opinion, 
that is not the only one? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The proposition in the Canadian reci- 
procity treaty, which I believe is going to insure to us ulti- 
mately the benefit of the pulp wood of Canada, by the remoyal 
of the restrictions which now prevail in some of her Provinces, 
is worth an immense amount. 

Mr. SHERLET. ‘Then, the gentleman thinks we can have an 
ndvantage by getting imported into this country cheaper some- 
thing from a foreign country? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not say we would get anything 
from Cannda cheaper. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, well, the gentleman says the great 
justification of the treaty is the pulp-wood provision. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I said that this is a case of a treaty be- 
tween two countries which are substantially similarly situated, 
where the people are of the same kind and where the industrial 
conditions are substantially the same. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Let me put a concrete case to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say this to the gentleman, that I 
would not be willing to give Canada free entry into our market 
on anything of which the cost of production was greater in this 
country than there under any circumstances, unless she would 
give us a corresponding advantage. That is as far as I am 
going. I submit that that does not apply in this case, because 
here the question is of a free list open to the entire world, with 
no possible reciprocity. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If I understand the gentleman aright, then 
there is no circumstance in the home market that would war- 
rant, in his judgment, the taking off of a duty on any article 
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brought in from another country unless the other country gave 
us a similar concession? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not where there is a substantial differ- 
ence in the cost of production in those articles here and abroad. 

Mr. SHERLBY. Not even where the market was absolutely 
controlled by the home producer and there was a false price 
exacted? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If it developed that there was no differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and abroad, I might be 
willing to put such article on the free list. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But suppose there was a difference, and the 
home market was being absolutely monopolized at a false price? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am opposed to any duty which would 
offer an opportunity for a monopoly. I would be glad to yote 
to reduce that duty; and wherever it is shown to me, so long 
as I am in Congress, that the duty in this country is so much 
higher on any article than the actual difference between the 
cost of production of that article here and abroad that it offers 
opportunity to make monopoly prices I will vote to reduce it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why is not the burden on the gentleman 
to show that the duty is needed? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The burden on the gentleman, in voting 
for a bill like this, is to vote according to the platform on which 
he was elected. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is a very easy way, and I congratulate 
the gentleman upon finding such an easy method. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is a very pleasant method, and I 
enjoy it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question, if he will permit. Is the pulp-wood feature in con- 
nection with the reciprocity bill any different now, so far as 
Canada is concerned, than it was before? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, decidedly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We have made a reduction, but Canada 
did not have any tariff on it any more than she has now. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that that 
inyolyes quite a long discussion, showing what may be inyolved 
in the removal of the restrictions of the two Provinces which 
now impose an export duty. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was the same way with lumber. 
Canada has made no reduction in lumber. It is exactly as it 
was before, but the United States did give Canada the advan- 
tage of lowering her duties, to pay Canada for putting her agri- 
cultural products into the United States, to put down the price 
of the product of the American farmer. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How much tinte have I remaining, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. About one minute more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘Then, I will yield to my colleague from 
Ohio [Mr. ANSBERRY]. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Did I understand my colleague to say that 
the reason he was in favor of protection on shoes was due to 
the fact that American machinery was now being used in Bu- 
rope for the manufacture of shoes? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For that and other reasons. The other 
reasons are that our home market is in danger, our foreign mar- 
ket is being taken away from us, and that our exports are fall- 
ing off every day. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I do not understand that protection will 
give us the foreign market. 

Mr. LONGWORTH., It is simply an illustration of the fact 
that the duty to-day is as low as that industry can possibly 
stand, and I am not willing to put it lower. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; but I understand the gentleman to 
take the position he does for the reason that he wants protec- 
tion against American machinery in Europe, and not against 
foreign pauper labor, which has been the excuse heretofore. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not talking about American ma- 
chinery in Europe. I am simply stating the changed conditions 
of manufacture over there. Their method of production and 
their equipment are now as good as ours, and the great ad- 
vantage they have over us is the reduced cost of labor, 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Rucker]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Committee: 

Confess your faults one to another, and pray one for another, that 
ye may be healed. 

For the benefit of the membership I wish to inform them 
that this passage is from the Scripture, and they will find it in 
the fifth chapter of James and the sixteenth verse, [Laughter.] 
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I congratulate you—the Ways and Means Committee—for 
the forthcoming of this bill. It is familiarly known as the 
farmers’ free-list bill. It is a confession that the measure 
recently passed by the House and denominated “A bill to pro- 
mote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 
and for other purposes,” was an inconsiderate blow at the 
food-producing toilers of our land, and as merciless as their 
poor and needy condition was undeserving. [Applause] I 
hope and trust with you that by the passage of this bill you 
Will heal the wounds you have reccived and avoid the others 
these producers had in store for you because of the pas- 
sage of the other bill. This bill may well be denominated in 
legal parlance “A bill of confession and avoidance.” The bill 
you passed, called “A bill to promote reciprocal trade relations 
with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” viewed 
from the standpoint of these toiling sons is a misnomer. They 
believe in contractual parlance it should bear another cogno- 
men, namely, ‘A bill to promote reciprocal trade relations be- 
tween the people of Canada, parties of the first part, and the 
metropolitan newspapers and the trust manufacturers of the 
United States, parties of the second part.” [Applause] Again, 
reduced to legal parlance, the bill might be more comprehensive 
should it read, “The metropolitan press, the trust manufac- 
turers of the United States, and the Dominion of Canada 
on the relation of the President, petitioners, against the farm- 
ers and stock growers of the United States, respondents.“ 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that some good friend, either upon 
the Republican side or upon our side, and I am thankful their 
name is legion, will remind me before I am through to give 
my views about what is meant in the bill by the “and for 
other purposes.” Before IL go any further, however, allow me 
to advert to what may be regarded as a matter personal to 
myself. You know I opposed the reciprocity agreement, and it 
nas been intimated by some one—and doubtless, so far as I 
know, has been well circulated in this body on our side of 
the Chamber—that under the caucus rule I could not absolve 
myself and therefore was not at liberty to vote against the 
agreement. Upon that I wish to say I was before the cam- 
paign, and have been ever since, connected with three great 
organizations, namely, the Grangers, the Farmers’ Union, and 
the Stock Growers’ Association; that at their picnics, county 
fairs, and all my meetings during the campaign, when honored 
by members of any of them as auditors, L pointed out the 
very condition of things which might occur and which has 
occurred by the presence of that bill in Congress. I took as 
my text the report of the Massachusetts commission on the 
high cost of living, which report is found in Senate Document 
No. 528, Sixty-first Congress, second session, presented by 
Senator Lover, and I quote therefrom as follows: 

On the other hand, however, it is clear that in a period of rising 
prices like the present the tariff cuts off possible relief to con- 
sumers by closing access to the cheapest sources of food supply in the 
world’s markets. In the past, the duties on the necessities of com- 
mon consumption, foodstuffs, haye been largely inoperative, because the 
AIS 3 not only its own food supply, but a large surplus for 
Tho United States appears, however, to be ipl it ein rapidly the 
turning point when it will become instead of a food-exporting a food- 
importing country. 

Under these conditions, as the duties on foodstuffs become actually 
operative, their effect must be to increase the cost of living to wage 
earners and the expenses of production to manufacturers, thus hamper- 
ing the development of industry and defeating the very purpose of the 
protective policy. 

The commission is therefore of the opinion that when the tariff shall 
further he revised, the ey of removing all duties on food 
5 bo considered carefully the National Congress, and it 

opos that the Tarif! Commission will be equipped with such funds and 
pees as miy be necessary for researches adequate as a basis for 


uture changes, to be founded on a commercial rather than political 
consideration. 


I pledged them that when the time came that the farmers’ 
product was asked to be put upon the free list I would resist 
to my utmost such action, until all of the articles of consump- 
tion purchased by the farmers were simultaneously free 
listed. [Applausce.] 

The rule of the caucus I invoked for the purpose of absolving 
me from being bound by its action is as follows: 


7. In deciding upon action in the House involving party policy or 
principle a two-thirds vote of those present and yoting at a caucus 
meeting shall bind all members of the caucus: Provided, The said two- 
thirds vote is a majority of the full Democratic membership of the 
House: And provided further, That no Member shall be bound upon 

estions involving a construction of the Constitution of the United 
States or upon which he made contrary pledges to his constituents 
prior to his election or received contrary instructions by resolutions or 
platform from his nominating authority. 

8. Whenever any member ot the caucus shall determine, by reason of 
either of the exceptions provided for in the above paragraph, not to be 
bound by the action of the caucus on those questions, it shall be his 
duty, if present, so to advise the caucus before the adjournment of the 


meeting, the 
Democratic leader in writing, so that the party may be advised ore 
the matter comes to issue upon the floor oF the House. 

I complied with the rule. I said to my constituents that the 
Republican Party had maintained its imperial power by impos- 
ing on the credulity of the farmers and stock raisers; that to 
obtain their yotes, and for that reason alone, the party had 
for years kept on the statute books laws placing high duties 
on all the flocks of the pasture, the yield of the fields, the 
products of the garden, and the fruits of the orchards; that for 
all those years practically everything they consumed was also 
by these same laws protected by high duties; that the differ- 
ence, however, was that the laws in the one case were inoper- 
ative and useless to them, in the other actively operative 
against them. The duties on the things he produced came not 
into competition with those of any other country, and there- 
fore these duties were mere make believes,” or, in other words, 
“fakes,” and deliberately calculated to deceive. [Applause.] 

I recalled to them that the Republican Party had always 
attributed their improvement to these duties on their products; 
that they well remembered improvement in their condition was 
never omitted to be mentioned by the advoeates. of high pro- 
tection; that if one thing above all others was indelibly traced 
upon their memories it was that one word“ improvement.” 

I told them that, reading between the lines, I could see from 
the tenor of the report of this Massachusetts commission that 
if the Republican Party should be returned to power a knock 
would soon be heard at the doors of Congress, demanding that 
now, since those old fake laws were about to become operative 
and the farmers and stock growers might reecive a benefit, 
the time had arrived for their repeal. And I begged of them, 
if they would avoid such a calamity, to dethrone the party 
of false pretenses and bring back to power the grand old 
Democratic Party—their tried and true friend. I told them 
that in the revision of the tariff its first main effort would be 
to lift the yoke from their bowed necks and unburden their 
stooped shoulders from excessive taxation, [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in the main I am for the present bill. It 
has the merit of a good name. Without its passage, however, 
I am afraid the farmers would liken it and the reciprocity bill 
to an incident oceurring in one of the villages in my district 
where lived an old German and his wife. She was taken ill 
and sent to a hospita. Hans, as he passed from day to 
day to and fro from his work, would ask the attendant, 
“How is mine vife to-day?” ‘The attendant would answer, 
Improving.“ This went on for many days, and the last time 
he asked Vell, how is mine vife to-day?" the attendant 
answered: We discharged the old doctor, and before the new 
one could quite understand the case she suddenly passed 
away.” Hans, rushing off to the first saloon to assuage his 
grief, said to the barkeeper: Mine Gott in himmel, gif me 
yon glass of beer; mine poor vife, she pass avay” “Why,” 
said the barkeeper, Hans, this is very sudden.’ Tah,“ 
answered Hans, “sudden yass yot de new doctor dit, but she 
had von bad disease unter the old doctor.“ Why, Hans, 
what was that?“ asked the barkeeper. Hans answered, “Vy, 
dot disease vot dey calls ‘imbrovements.”” [Laughter and 
applause.] * 

As I am in duty bound as a good Democrat, I propose to go 
back to my old farmer friends and tell them that they were 
right in discharging the old doctor; that the improvement of 
their condition claimed by the Republican Party was in a truth- 
ful sense but an imperfect cauterization of a cancerous growth; 
that the disease was complex as well as chronic; and, therefore, 
no wonder the new doctor got confused in his diagnosis and gave 
the patient at first the wrong dose, but it had no sooner 
been given than he saw the black shadow approaching and 
immediately administered the antidote, and, now, thanks 
to a wise Providence, the patient is in reality improving. 
[Applause.] 

I am happy to bear back these glad tidings, but if they say to 
me, The reciprocity bill passed the House and the Senate and 
was signed by the President, but the farmers’ free-list bill did 
not pass the Senate,” I shall say to them that the Democrats on 
this floor who yoted to send the two measures to the Senate 
separately—all of them, with the possible exception of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD}, whom I believe gave 
the excuse that he was not under oath, or something of the 
kind—swore they believed both mensures would pass the Senate 
and be signed by the President. I do not want to be compelled 
to tell them—and I am assured by my friends on this side that 
I will not—after their long wait upon sore fest without a shade 
from the broiling sun, begrimed with soil of the farm, or upon 
frozen ground with gloyeless fingers benumbed, and frost-bitten 
feet, shod in worn-out but costly brogans, shivering in their 
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shoddy and threadbare common clothes, unsheltered by any 
friendly windbreak from the cold blasts—no; I do not want to 
tell them that the cars on this route do not carry a trailer; 
that the only car is loaded with the well-to-do city folks, and 
they must walk. No; I must tell them that the trailer is surely 
attached and it is especially reserved for them; that the con- 
ductor has been directed under penalty of instant discharge to 
eollect only the usual fare, and not to side switch the trailer. 
[Applause.] 

No, my fellow Democrats, do not have any misgivings but 
what I will make doubly plain to them that you are sincere 
and that if anything happens to these measures, either at the 
other end of the Capitol or at the other end of the Avenue, it 
will not be chargeable to any intentional blunder on your 
part. j 

It is proven beyond cavil that, considering the high prices of 
things the farmer consumes, the increase of wages, and so forth, 
he is not making a profit beyond his due. Even the Massachu- 
setts commission, the Senate committee, and the testimony of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as well as the arguments in the 
debates on the subject in these Halls, concede that fact and 
with one accord they all agree that the middleman gets the 
profit; that such profit measures the increase of cost to the 
consumer. 

The following food bill of New York City for last year tells 
this story: 


Received by | Paid by con- 
farmer. sumer, 


Dns 3 $821,000 $8,212,000 
Potatoes e 8, 437,000 60, 000, 000 
CONG Sirs E AE E VE EA ET] 2, 402, 000 12, 009, 000 
Rice...... 1,354, 000 6,191,000 
Cabb: 1,825,000 9, 125, 000 
Milk g 22,912,000 48, 880, 000 
Eggs. 17,238, 000 28, 730, 000 
nnn ou EILA 219, 300, 000 291, 000, 000 

274,289, 000 464,147,000 


From the foregoing table it will be observed that of the prod- 
ucts enumerated the middle man received of the sum expended 
for onions, ten-elevenths; of potatoes, seven-eighths; of coffee, 
nearly five-sixths; of rice, more than four-fifths; of cabbages, 
five-sixths; of milk, more than two-thirds; of eggs, more than 
three-fifths; and of that expended for meat and poultry, more 
than one-half. 

Therefore, why reduce the farmers’ price? If he is not get- 
ting more than his just allowance, why not strike at the middle 
man and make him yield a part of his profits? [Applause.] 

But some of these economists tell us that to tear down the 
wall between Canada and this country and allow their farm 
products to come into competition with the products of our 
farmers can not hurt the latter, because, forsooth, that country 
is bleak and cold and its soil of short-lived productiveness. 
Why then tear down the wall at all? If the farmer is not to be 
injured and the consumer is not to be benefited, does it not 
appear an unnecessary performance? Economists of another 
school tell us that our farmers are a shiftless lot—they do not 
work hard enough, their methods of farming are antiquated, 
they Ought to produce more, and if they would only rise a little 
earlier in the morning and work a little later at night, perspire 
a little more, and so forth, they could produce enough to fully 
satisfy the middle man and cheaper food would pass on to the 
consumer, Others tell us the farmer is rolling in wealth and is 
spending his time in idle luxury. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCau] emphasizes this idea by his good-natured 
sarcasm when he referred to the old farmer cheerily sitting be- 
fore his blazing fire, produced by corn fuel, smoking his cob 
pipe, and his sons rejoicing they did not have to chop wood, 
[Laughter.] 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts was thus demon- 
strating his utter ignorance of the present-day condition of the 
farmer, I not only recalled that it was also but a piece of the 
same cloth of indifference shown by the Massachusetts commis- 
sion, to which I haye referred, but I was also reminded of a 
boy I once knew whose father lived on the opposite side of the 
ereek from where I did. His father was taken very ill, and 
being solicitous coneerning his condition, I often hallooed across 
asking the boy how his father was. After his illness had lasted 
quite a while, on making another inquiry of the boy one morn- 
ing, he answered, “ Oh, dad’s dead, but I’ve got his jackknife!” 
[Laughter and applause.] 

I will not diverge further to express my disapproyal of the 
sentiment of derision at the expense of the farmer, revealed by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatr], than to ob- 


serve that he and his colleague Mr. Prerers appear in entire 
accord in their sympathy with the manufacturers of their State, 
and are equally oblivious to the heavy burden the farmers have 
carried and are still carrying, and view with equanimity the 
revenues derived by their constituents at the expense of the 
farmers through the high protective duties under the present 
tariff system. [Applause.] It will serve no purpose to refer 
further to the many other scholars of the other economic 
schools whose equally divergent views are spread on the REC- 
orp. Sutlice it to say that, in my judgment, the reader of these 
pages in years to come will cease to regard the degree of confu- 
sion that fell upon the tongues of the plainsmen of Shi-nar as 
at all maryelous. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, denuded of veneer, subterfuge, sophistry, and 
demagogy, what are the simple facts, and how are the in- 
terests of that third of our population constituting the staff of 
the Nation to be affected by the reciprocity measure? 

The Dominion of Canada occupies a space to our north ex- 
tending from one ocean to the other, a distance of 3,200 miles. 
The five great western Provinces have a domain equal to that 
of the combined States of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Colorado. The prairie Provinces, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta, equal the domain of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy combined, and therein are over 200,000,000 
acres of land upon which a furrow has not yet been made, 
capable of growing wheat of a production of 3,000,000,000 
bushels annually—five times as much as we produced last 
year. Besides that, these Provinces have an acreage of over 
250,000,000 of the best grazing land now known. It is only 
within the last 10 years that any considerable attention has 
been given to the development of the section, yet the production 
of wheat from the whole area last year was approximately one- 
third of our own. A false impression has gone abroad to the 
effect that in the three great Canadian Provinces the cold is 
so intense that production of crops and stock raising is impos- 
sible. Yet the facts are that stock are turned out on the range 
In early March and are not rounded up until October, and fall 
plowing is carried on up to the last of November. 

I know it must appear strange to this membership that I am 
so dense upon such questions as the cost of the manufacture of 
eyelets and shoestrings, that enormous product of the State of 
Massachusetts [laughter], but they should not start in amaze- 
ment when I tell them the rigors of the late spring and fall 
months, even in Colorado—a place of perennial sunshine and a 
mile or more nearer Heayen—forbids the growing of crops and 
the raising of stock as economically as appears to be done in 
Canada. 

Those who prophesy that these Western Provinces will never 
be settled up and their products come in competition with the 
American producer should take warning if they would only re- 
member that such statesmen as Josiah Quincy, of Massuchu- 
setts, opposed the Louisiana purchase on the ground that it was 
only inhabited by blanket Indians and half-breeds and never 
would be settled by white men, and threatened secession on 
the part of Massachusetts if the purchase was consummated. 
Ile, by the way, was the original secessionist of this country, 
and when called to order by the presiding officer was compelled 
to retract the threat. The same may be said to have been the 
opinion of another great statesman from that Commonwealth, 
Daniel Webster, who entertained the same views. Even that 
great statesman of a much later period, Horace Greeley, en- 
joyed the same opinion respecting that portion of the purchase 
lying west of the Mississippi River. After his visit to Colorado 
in the sixties, he advised the readers of his paper not to go 
west in search of the precious minerals, and yet the sod had 
hardly grown firm upon his grayve—at least, his great per- 
sonality and ability as a journalist and statesman was still 
fresh and green in memory—when the State of Colorado alone 
up to 1908 contributed to the wealth of the world in precious 
minerals the grand total of $1,052,303,180.26; and from that time 
forward has maintained its average contribution. [Applause.] 

You all remember that side-splitting speech of Proctor Knott, 
of Kentucky, delivered in this House 40 years ago last Pebru- 
ary, known as the Duluth speech. When a measure was before 
Congress for the granting of certain lands to build a railroad 
whose terminus would be Duluth. such a place could not be 
found on the map. He opposed the bill, not so much because it 
was paternalistic, but because no one, as he said, would eyer 
ride on a railroad to such a far-off, unknown, and uninhabitable 
country, and that we were not in special need in this country 
of pine bushes, the only product, he asserted, that could be 
found there for a back haul. [Laughter.] 

And yet we behold, contrary to these early as well as these 
modern prophets, that within the borders of the Louisiana 
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Purchase is contained practically one-third of the population of 
the United States; that the little village of Duluth, which was 
not on the map 40 years ago, has added to its population 2,000 
every year since Proctor Knott made that speech, and the popu- 
lation of that shrubbery State in which it is located has in- 
creased until it is now close to seyenth in rank among the 
States of the Union and produces one-eighth of the wheat crop. 
Its metropolis, Minneapolis, has increased from 13,066 in 1870 to 
301,408 in 1910, and its capital, St. Paul, has grown from a 
population of 20,030 in 1870 to 214,744, as shown by the recent 
census report. 

Further than that, they should remember that in 1790 our 
population was under 4,000,000 and the population of Canada 
was 180,000. Basing our population at 90,000,000 to-day and 
that of Canada at 8,000,000, the advance of Canada’s population 
is nearly double ours, and based on the increase of latter years 
the population of Canada in the next generation will equal 
the number we hive to-day. 

These lands in Canada, according to statistics, yield more 
than 5 bushels per acre more than the average of ours; their 
farm lands are selling from one-third to one-half less than 
ours; normal wages are from 25 to 30 per cent less than ours; 
that country enjoys the benefit of the preferential duty with 
the mother country to our disadvantage of from 25 to 35 
per cent. 

The following is a table w hich speaks for itself: 

Comparison of Canadian and United States tariff. 


United States tariff. 


Canadian tariff. , 


60 per cent. 
45 per cent, 
Do. 


75 cents per 100 pounds. 

55 per cent. 

80 per cent. 

60 per cent. 

-| 45 per cent. 

.-| 35 per cent. 

60 to 60 per cent. 

50 per cent. 

60 per cent. 

70 cents per dozen pairs 
and 15 per cent, to $5 
per dozen pairs and 55 


Furniture.. 
Cotton cloth.. 


SEGN cents per 100 pounds 
$ 22} Per cent.. 
25 Per cent 


-| 15 per cent. 


5 per cent. 


11 cents per 100 pounds. 
45 Per cent, 
De. 
Do. 
Chains (iron) per cent and up. 
Knives and 50 10 65 per cent. 
Agate ware. 40 per cent. 
Sewing mac! 30 per cent. 
Orunges .| Leent per pound and 30 
per cent on the pack- 
age. 
Lemon. O AAN E A AAY) 1} cents per pound arf 
and per cent on 
the package. 
Ay loss eee Th per cent (0 to 75 per cent. 
TTT 50 zee gent per 100 $2 per 100 pounds. 
pounds 
FT 40 cents per 100 pounds $1 per 100 pounds and 
35 per cent, 
--| 45 per cent. 
«| 60 to 100 per cent, 
«| 60 per cent. 
-| 45 per cent. 
Lamps 45 to 60 per cent. 
Dies 40 to 00 per cent. 
Rubber coats esae 35 per cent. 
Rubber boots and shoes Do. 
Tea, ` 12 per cent. 4 
Kaul ca ze cents per poun 
54 eee 21 fens pr ponr 
Bley cles 45 per cent. 


Much is said about the place where the price of wheat is 
fixed. Let us assume alone, for the sake of argument, that the 
President is right, and the time is fast approaching when we 
will become importers of foodstuffs instead of exporters, then 
it follows we borrow the day by the passage of the reciprocity 
agreement to not only shut out our wheat, as can be demon- 
strated, from the Liverpool market, but bring the products from 
Canada into our home-market place to compete with ours. 

If the figures given are correct, and they are if the Govern- 
ment reports are to be relied upon, then, by the terms of the 


agreement, the prediction of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Perers] will come true that we of the West and Middle 
West must soon turn our wheat fields into “ ‘ truck- garden 
patches.” [Laughter.] 

The following is a table showing the wheat statistics of 
Canada and the United States for the years 1909 and 1910 on 
wheat production, home consumption, and exports, together with 
average yield per acre for 1909: 

Wheat statistics. 
Wheat produced in United States, aay E epi 


WHERE: Gtported: § oo aa Pa bushels_. 24, 257, 392 
Flour exported (8,370, 251 barrels) do. 35, 666, 


Bushels. 
691, 767, 000 


59, 923, 521 


—— — 
Wheat consumed in United States 631, 843, 479 
== m 
Wheat produced In, e aY Ta T W 4909 cece ee 166, 744, 000 
NVR CAC pong el ee were! bushels__ 49, 000, 000 
Flour exported (1,000,000 barrels) do. 4, 500, 000 

—— 58, 500, 000 


Wheat consumed in Canada 118, 244, 000 


Wheat produced In Canada, 1909 166, 744, 000 
Wheat produced in Manitoba__ 52, 706. 000 
Wheat produced in Saskatchewa 85, 197, 000 
Wheat produced in Alberta d 9, 579, 000 


147, 482, 000 


Wheat produced in remainder: of Canada 19, 262, 000 

The three Proyinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
produced this yield of wheat with less than 12,000,000 acres 
under cultivation, They have an available area suited to the 


cultivation of wheat of 220,000,000 acres, 


Average yleld of wheat per acre, Canada, 1909 
Average yleld of wheat per acre, United States, 190998 


A fair idea may be gained as to what the future will bring 
forth under free-cereal exchange between the two countries by 
obserying what was the relative position of the two countries 
last year respecting the principal cereals, wheat and oats. It 
is as follows: 


Bushels. 


Wheat imported into Canada --- 
Wheat Imported into the United States 
Oats imported into Canada 
Oats imported into the United State 

The merest tyro in economics will correctly solve the eis 
lem that if the world’s consumption amounts to only so many 
bushels, that the production of a bushel more will lower the 
prite, If Canada can take away from us even a part of the 
foreign market, it lowers our price, and when she goes beyond 
that and invades our home market, she will indeed drive our 
farmers out of the business of growing wheat at a profit. [Ap- 
plause.] 

But, ft is said in answer, only the border States and near-by 
markets will be immediately involyed. We reply that our in- 
terests are interwoven; that the same degree of patriotism 
nbides in our hearts as it did in the hearts of the founders of 
this Government when they were confronted with the situa- 
tion that moved them to resolve to hang together to avoid being 
hanged separately. [Applause.] 

All I have said applies to the oat, barley, potato, and milk 
production of that country. But, it is said, admitting these 
things, you say are true, the time of their fruition is a long way 
off. Even if this were true, in behalf of the toiling third of the 
Nation I say that Congress is charged with the duty not only 
of passing laws for the welfare of its present citizens, but for 
the future ones as well, and at all times the overflow of the 
eornucopia should be allowed to remain at home. 

But, to continue. Already the flower of our country has been 
robbed of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 emigrants, and “the end is 
not vet.“ I find in my mail this morning the latest advice on 
this subject: 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION RETURNS. 

The minister of the ehi at Ottawa states that the Immigrants 
into Canada from A 1910, to February last numbered 275,000. 
The number of Britis TTIR tA ts was 104,000, the arrivals from the 
Continent numbered 60,000, and those from the United States 107,000. 
The increase in British immigration over the corresponding period of 
the 8 year was 100 per cent. Continental immigrants increased 
by 53 per cent, and United States 24 per cent. The Increase in the 
total immigration in the same period was 54 per cent. Immigration 
from the United States during March showed a large increase over the 
same month last year. 

We offer the bounties I have only barely suggested for these 
people to run away. We lose not only the personnel of their 
citizenship, but the help they owe us to pay off our immense 
war and other debts. We, moreover, enable them to build up 
an alien empire, whose citizens will soon come into sharp com- 
petition with their kindred at home. Their expatriation serves 
as well also to exempt them from the duty of shouldering a 
musket for our national defense should the occasion ever arise. 
But it is objected that these Canadian lands will be, neverthe- 
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Jess, some day occupied. This may be conceded, but why borrow 
the day by the giving of these immense advantages to this for- 
eign country at such a frightful expense to our own prosperity? 
Many forget that our own country is not yet fully occupied; 
that knowledge of the soils and their adaptability is yet in its 
infancy ; that improved farming methods have not yet been fully 
adopted so as to insure a maximum production which will for 
years to come be snflicient for our home consumption, and, but 
for this untoward event, enable us to compete in the open mar- 
kets of the world with our surplus. 


Let me call your attention for a moment to the fact that we 
have in this country, untouched by the plow, 711,986,409 acres 
of unappropriated and unsurveyed lands, and in addition 
thereto, in round numbers, about 200,000,000 acres of agricul- 
tural, timber, grazing, and mineral lands in the forest reserves. 

I want to point out that, together with bounties offered for the 
occupation of the Canadian lands, there is a corresponding dis- 
couragement to the occupation and development of our own. 
Our Government has, contrary to all precedent, gone into the 
business of capitalizing for reyenue purposes every natural 
product of the undisposed part of the public domain. This is 
illustrated by the separation of estates of coal land—leasing 
the coal right and enforcing new and such burdensome regula- 
tions for obtaining titles to the surface as well as title to the 
balance of the agricultural domain, and a legion of other inno- 
vations and obstacles, such as leasing the grazing land, selling 
the timber right—all operating to drive the homeseeker away. 
In my State alone last year it is estimated that 75,000 home- 
Seekers were so discouraged at the prospect of a successful 
contest with the Government to obtain a home that they turned 
back and went to Canada. The same restrictions are thrown 
around obtaining title to mineral land, and the development of 
that portion of the public domain has ceased. 

Why drive our citizens to a foreign country instead of giving 
them a home in their own? Why exempt this yast domain 
from the taxing power? Why keep in hiding its great mineral 
resources? [Applause.] But this is another story, to which I 
expect shortly, on another occasion, to draw the attention of the 
House. 

Some economists of the altruistic type point to the fact that 
Canada is a great and growing country—is largely now and 
will continue to be a fleld for the expansion of our trade. They 
do not sce in this argument a contradiction of their brother 
helpers in the passage of this agreement, whose main claim is 
that the farmers can not be hurt because of the inability of 
Canada to produce anything that would come into competition 
with their products; and along this line an appeal has been 
made to the farmers of the Middle West to cease their com- 
plaining for the present, because the agreement will afford 
immediate market for their live stock. 

The figures of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLE- 
FORD] have been juggled with for that purpose, but, in this con- 
nection, it should be borne in mind the exportation of live stock 
in that direction could of necessity be only of short duration, 
such as is temporarily incident to the settlement of all new 
countries, And the figures are misleading, because the tide has 
already set in the other way, for last year the value of horses 
shipped from Canada into the United States was $484,560, or 
$86,657 more than the value of those we sent into Canada, the 
tariff of both countries being the same. How about cattle? 
The exports are $25,150; the imports, $109,772, or $84,622 more 
than the value of those we sent to Canada, the tariff of both 
countries being the same. 

Therefore the outlook for the expansion of trade so far as 
stock raisers are concerned is “nipped in the bud” at the 
threshold. But when we come to the interests of the manu- 
facturer there seems to be a firm foundation for the argument 
that the agreement will offer the means of great expansion for 
their trade. The great Steel Trust is given absolute free 
trade with Canada; the great Agricultural Implement Trust 
and the Automobile Trust have favorable reciprocal tariff 
duties on their goods. The exports into Canada last year by 
the Steel Trust amounted to $2,476,930 in value. The imports 
of these products from Canada for the same year in value was 
only 515,088. Agricultural implements exported last year to 
Canada amounted to $5,151,870, and there was only imported 
into this country from Canada 884,618 in value. Of automobiles 
there was exported $1,764,089 worth and none imported. 

Based upon last year’s exportation of agricultural imple- 
ments, with the reduction in duty fixed by this agreement, the 
great Agricultural Implement Trust is presented with the nice 
little sum of over $250,000, and the automobile manufacturers, 
with the reduced duty fixed by the agreement, is presented with 
th. nice little sum of over 880,000, and the list, when followed 
thr---gh, results in finding like benefits to other manufacturers, 


We remit to Canada, based on last year’s importations, the 
round sum of approximately $5,000,000, which sum must be 
recouped in some way to be devised by the Ways and Means 
Committee, in order to relieve the taxpayers of this country for 
the loss of that revenue. On the other hand, Canada remits in 
round numbers only $2,500,000. This is in the ratio of one to 
two, and yet it is called “reciprocity.” [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must hasten along, and I shall not, I 
observe, have the time I would like to go into detail explaining 
how our stock growers are affected by the trade agreement. I 
know something of their condition—what they have had to 
eontend with in the past and the problems confronting them 
now. They do not belong to a trust; they are the victims of a 
trust. They have felt the fangs of that trust as well as the 
ultimate consumer of their product. You did the stock grower 
a grievous wrong when you robbed him of from $1.50 to $2.50 
(aggregating millions of dollars) upon every cow or steer that 
met its death either in the bog or on the block by taking the 
duty off of hides. He told you then, through me on this floor, 
that the blow, although aimed at the trust, would be received 
by him. He tells you now, through me, that your letting into 
this country from Canada live stock free of duty, although 
aimed at the trusts, will be nevertheless received by him. 
[Applause.] 

In proof of this let me digress to ask you if any of you have 
received a single letter from, or inspired by, the Beef Trust 
protesting against the measure, and how many basketfuls the 
janitors of your offices have emptied of letters in protest from 
the stock growers? And whilst on this subject of letters and 
petitions received by you, let me ask you how many letters in 
protest did you receive from the Harvester Trust, the Steel 
Trust, the Automobile Trust, the metropolitan press, the ont- 
meal mills, the middle men, and, lastly, the maltsters. Yes; did 
you hear the brewers’ voice in protest? No; and can it be pos- 
sible that the Democratic Party, under the leadership of a 
Republican President, likewise is about to forsake another of 
its tried and true friends for the malted kind? Alas, what mis- 
fortunes have fallen athwart our pathway! [Laughter and 
applause.) 

You seek to parry the blow by allowing the free importation 
of liye stock only from Canada, but have you thought out the 
possibility of the building of packing houses on the opposite 
side of the Rio Grande by the great Meat Trust and availing 
itself of the free-meat clause of the pending bill, bringing into 
competition indirectly the cattle of Mexico, and the very same 
may be said of Argentina and Australasia. 

The Massachusetts commission said something on this sub- 
ject also. After quieting the fears of those engaged in manu- 
facturing in its State, and demonstrating that Canada could 
not compete with them, it said: 

These will at least not be discouraged if we can make it possible 
for our people to buy their food in the cheapest market. If Canada 
chances to profit by supplying our needs to some small extent, so much 
the better both for Canada and for ourselves. But there is no reason 
why we should rostrict our new purchases to Canada. If Mexico, or 
Argentina, or Australasia can help us out, let us turn to them as well. 

There is not a syllable of sentiment, not a thought of kind 
remembrance for that third of our population which year in 
and year out have lo these many years meekly suffered under 
the fleecing knife to fill the exchequer of protected interests, 
not a word of sympathy accompanying this adieu. The “Jjack- 
knife” is theirs. Out, out, I say, upon such marble, cursed 
be the quality of such greed, ingratitude, and inordinate 
avarice! [Applaus.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a revision of the tariffi—a 
downward revision, to a revenue basis. But the burdens of 
taxation must be equally distributed, it must not be spotted; 
and I am not entirely enamored with the beginning under the 
direction of the Ways and Means Committee, for I am curious 
to know what is going to become of the hindmost man. ‘The 
thought of the farmer is: “ What will the harvest be?” 

We have thus far seen that the Canadians have been pre- 
sented with $5,000,000 of our revenue. The cotton States wil! 
be given under the pending bill more than half of the $10,000,000 
in revenue we lose by this bill. Scarcely any of the benefits of 
the reduced duties provided in this bill will reach the other 
farming population. 

I know you say they will get the benefits of the reduc- 
tion in the products of leather, but we say that benefit was 
sought to be discounted when you took the duty off of hides, 
and neither you nor we received any. And, what is more, the 
revenue we are deprived of by the Canadian agreement and 
the present bill must be raised by increasing the taxes npon 
other imports, and the farmer is anxiously waiting and watch- 
ing to see if in the end he is not again to be made the victim. 
I warn you here and now, I will stand as a rock against any 
further invasion of their rights. [Applause.] 
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We know that the export trade of meat, and especially the 
hoof exportation, is practically monopolized by frozen meats 
from Australasia and Argentina, and you seem to forget that 
the great beef trusts own and operate plants there, so why not 
in Mexico? Meat can be frozen in the Tropics as well as in the 
frozen north and as cheaply. What, then, will become of our 
cattle growers when you let in from Canada the live animals 
and from the other countries the dead ones? You will simply 
catch the stock raiser a-coming and a-going. [Laughter.] 

The distinguished gentlemen who have spoken in favor of the 
agreement, and especially the gentlemen from Massachusetts, 
were kind enough to tell us what would become of the farmer, 
what he could turn his hand to, namely, “truck farming,” but 
they have not essayed to advise the millions of stock raisers what 
we may have the liberty to do for a livelihood. I object to this 
reckless oversight on the part of our Massachusetts friends. 
[Laughter.] 

But, it is said, you have no oceasion to be alarmed about the 
cattle business of Canada. The country is too cold, the seasons 
are too short, corn will not grow, and so forth; hence, cattle 
raising can not be successfully carried on. I admit that the 
emblem of the Republican Party, with its loss at the last elec- 
tion of its few remaining hairs, would not enjoy the climate 
and might stray from the reservation, but the emblem of 
Democracy, I take it, would don a new coat in as short a time 
as the party itself has since the election shown such an inclina- 
tion to do. [Laughter,] 

Mr. Chairman, I have imported cattle from Canada for per- 
sonal use for breeding purposes. I know their value, and the 
thick cout of hair, a resistant to the severe cold of that region, 
nature lias abundantly provided. I also know how quickly 
nature in this respect provides for animals exported to that 
country, and that calves can be shipped from Mexico Dy rail to 
Canada, and when they are 3 years old they will have taken on 
as much as 300 pounds more than they would have in their old 
environment—more than enough to pay for the freight aud their 
keeping. These cattle will come into free competition with the 
cattle grown in this country, either in the home or European 
market. 

In concluding this subject, I want to remind you that you 
have been told the corn-belt section of our country will be bene- 
fited by the free importation of cattle. I do not believe such 
will be the case. It is cheaper to fatten cattle upon grass than 
upon grain, and Canada can fatten her cattle upon grass even 
for export. Last year she exported $11,000,000 worth of grass- 
fattened cattle. She can ship from export points to Liverpool 
cheaper than corn-fed cattle can be shipped from Illinois to 
New York, and if she can do this, can she not take our market 
here from our own cattle growers? 

I am here reminded that I promised you to give my views on 
what was meant by the words “and for other purposes.” I will 
now make a shadowy stagger in that direction. Many men 
upon both sides have essayed to give a reason why the reci- 
procity agreement was brought before this House at this time 
and from what source it really emanated, and why it should be 
adepted. It will be remembered that the treaty of 1854 was 
before the American people three years before the Senate 
passed upon it. I want to call further attention to the fact 
that this is not called a treaty. Mr. Fielding and Mr. Patterson, 
the envoys on the part of the Dominion of Canada, took care 
to warn the President and Secretary Knox not to call it a 
treaty; not to undertake to pass a treaty. They said, “The 
desired tariff change shall not take the formal shape of a 
treaty.” And I may say, by way of parenthesis, if this has the 
force and effect of a treaty, though not in form such, then all 
you have done amounts to nothing, because section 2 of Article 
II of the Constitution provides that treaties can only be made 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. They were correctly ad- 
vised at this end of the line that a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
could not be obtained for a treaty. 

But it came here within 14 days after the enyoys came from 
Ottawa. They had only 14 days of discussion upon it. The 
President, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Fielding, and the Secretary of 
State took care to take no one here into their confidences, and 
that such a program was on foot was unknown outside of 
the President and the Secretary of State until the President's 
message came to this House within five days after they had cou- 
ciuded the conference. I put it up to anyone of you Members 
if you were able to digest this instrument as you would like 
to in that time. It came like a meteor from ethereal space, 
the only difference in the analogy being that we know the sub- 
stance of this but we do not know the substance of the meteor 
nor from whence it was gathered. 

Now, some say it was incubated by the Massachusetts com- 
mission, and I told my people back in my country that the 
findings of that commission would become the forernnner of 
such a measure. But others have said it was inspired by the 


great trust manufacturing interests. Others have said that it 
was the metropolitan press; and there has been the confusion 
of tongues on this subject to which I have already referred. 

I have a notion of firing the other barrel of my shotgun—I 
am sometimes known as “Shotgun Rucker.” [Laughter and 
applause.] I fired one of the barrels out in Colorado béfore 
the election. I am going to undertake to pull the trigger of 
the other. After a very formal shaking of hands and a per- 
functory passing of the compliments of the day Uncle Jonathan 
said, “ Now, wily, winsome, but willful, Willie, don’t say any- 
thing more about that peace treaty. I am not going to talk 
about that now. You went off over there into that new coun- 
try "——  [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired.“ 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
minutes more. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will yield five minutes to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. “But you went off over there 
into that country and declared you would never engage in en- 
tangling alliances with any other nation. You took over that 
Monroe doctrine, contrary to my adyice. You went into the 
colonial business, thinking you were as smart as your old daddy, 
and you got into all sorts of trouble. And now your Mexico 
difficulty. But, my son, I am not bereft of all filial affection, 
so I will tell you what I will do. I will just extend one of 
those due bills of Japan, and get her promise that she will not 
take the Philippines away from you-—for a while yet, at least, 
until you get the Mexico troubles off your hands. [Laughter.] 
Now, I won't do anything more at present, and you needn’t say 
nother word, but I will tell you what you must do: Now, 
don’t say anything more about a treaty, because that word 
‘treaty’ is becoming a very, very delicate and serious subject 
nll over the world, and especially with me with all those past- 
due bills of Japan on hand; but you have some cousins over 
there—those Canadian people—and we want to get some stuff 
over here to live on cheaper than you Americans are letting us 
have it for, and we want you to let those trusts of yours have a 
free hand among them; let your farmers go over there and 
settle up the country, and then I will talk to you later about 
the peace treaty. But, be quiet about it, Willie, because you 
know what a thinking and inflammable people you Americans 
are, and they may get it into their heads that they may have 
to sell us cheaper stuff, too; therefore, don’t breathe a word of 
this before you have everything cocked and primed, for if you 
do, Willie, you can’t carry it through. Don’t detain me any 
longer, sonny; the roof of the east wing of the old house has 
sprung a leak and T must go up and put a plug in it. So, good 
day.” [Laughter and applause.] 

And, Mr. Chairman, I am in hopes, for the sake of the coun- 
try, and especially for the Democratic Party, that the agreement 
will fail at the other end of this Capitol. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I regret my colleagues from my State were not 
at liberty to avail themselves of the caucus rule that was open 
to me, but for them I will say they will always be found on 
the side of the right when afforded the opportunity. Each of 
them is not only a true representative of our State and ever on 
the alert to serve its interests, but the peer of any in this body 
in knowing the demands of the country and in having the cour- 
age to evidence their convictions on this floor. [Applause.] 

I have not time to read the hundreds of demands made by 
the organizations in which I have the honor of membership to 
oppose the Canadian agreement, nor the hundreds of compli- 
ments I have received for my devotion to their interests; but 
beyond that, in conclusion, I will say my conscience has been 
the mentor controlling me in this as it ever has and will con- 
tinue to be in all my votes. I will continue to put in practice 
the teachings of our distinguished Speaker: “He serves his 
party best who serves his country best.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the interest manifest in this 
debate is truly marvelous. With all of the seats filled and every 
gentleman listening attentively, I fully believe that when the time 
comes to vote upon the bill every Member of the House will be 
able to vote intelligently, assuming, of course, that the discussion 
upon the bill is along lines that are calculated to enlighten the 
membership of the House on the merits of the question. It is 
encouraging to realize that an opportunity is given to me to 
present the case from my standpoint under such favorable aus- 
pices. I am inspired with the enthusiasm and attention of the 
audience [applause], and I bave no doubt that because of the 
interest manifested I will be able to tell those gentlemen who 
are present something which they will be glad to take home 
with them and think about. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I would like 10 
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I voted for the reciprocity bill when it was presented by the 
Republican House in the last Congress, and I am glad of it. I 
have no apology for having done so. I voted for the bill, which 
is practically equivalent to that, presented by the House now 
controlled by the Democrats. I doubt very much whether I 
would have yoted for the reciprocity bill in either House had 
I believed that the farming communities of Canada were able 
to compete with the farmers of America. 

I realize that the farm lands of Canada are not capable of 
raising the diversified crops that the farm lands of the United 
States are capable of raising, and I never had any serious idea 
that Canada had the ability to come into very sharp competi- 
tion with the farmer of the United States. We have farm lands 
in this country where we can raise tropical and temperate zone 
cereals in the same fields, and no such conditions exist any- 
where else on earth. The farm lands of Canada are devoted 
largely to the production of wheat, and the farmer engaged in 
this enterprise can only employ his time and his capital a very 
short period of every year, whereas a farmer of the United 
States, haying the prolific soll and the magnificent climate to 
enable him to raise diversified crops, is able to employ his time 
and his capital nearly every day of the year. So, with these 
advantageous conditions in favor of the American farmer, I 
have no fear of any serious detriment coming to him as the 
result of legislation allowing the Canadian farm products to 
enter the United States free. The people of the United States 
and the people of Canada are substantially the same. Their 
hopes and their fears and their disappointments and their am- 
bitions are alike. 

They live along the same lines, they speak the same tongue, 
they think the same thoughts, and the only difference between 
them and ourselves is that we live in a land where every citi- 
zen is a sovereign, where every man is free to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, where labor is 
exalted to comfortable homes, where the printing press and the 
church follow close upon the march of empire, where caste is 
ignored, and where the humblest child of poverty may aspire 
unrebuked to the highest place in the gift of the Nation; 
whereas they live in a land where no such opportunities pre- 
vail, and my hope is that if we can have close commercial rela- 
tions with this homogeneous people that some day this close 
commercial relationship may blend the two people into one 
harmonious whole, and that the territory lying north of the 
northern boundary line of the United States may become a 
part of the United States, as it should be. And that is no idle 
dream with me. I have always believed we should be one peo- 
ple, under one flag, under one form of government; and it will 
be better for us all when such a thing happens, if it ever does. 
But, however that may be, I believe we should have not only 
reciprocity with Canada because of the conditions which I have 
attempted to describe, but I really believe that if the question 
related alone to Canada and the United States that we should 
bave absolute free trade between the two nations. But the ques- 
tion of free trade with the world is quite another proposition. 

I am not prepared to believe that we should open the Amer- 
ican market to the products of the world. We have had some 
experience with Democratic legislation along tariff lines even 
during my short existence, and I can recollect very well when 
in the great cities of the country we were obliged to establish 
soup houses on the street corners in order to be able in a 
measure to appease the hunger of those who were willing to 
work but were unable to find it. The people of the country 
are beginning to think about what you Democrats are attempt- 
ing to do, and I warn you that they are going to think seriously 
upon this subject; and when they realize, as they must soon, 
that you are going to do the things which have always been 
done under Democratic rule, namely, to close the American 
workshops while you open the workshops of Europe, they are 
going to come back to the grand old Republican Party and vote 
for that kind of prosperity which every Democrat as well as 
every Republican loves to enjoy. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] The Republicans claim no patent right to the enjoyment 
of prosperity. All they claim a patent right to is the creation 
of prosperity; and we have that right, but we are always glad 
to invite our Democratic brethren to come in with us and enjoy 
a good square meal at a well-spread table. What we object to 
in the Democratic program is the fact that while they create a 
condition of adversity, they compel us to participate in that 
adversity. 

I hope the time is hot far distant when the people will realize 
the importance and the necessity of coming back into the fold 
of that grand old party which has always given the country 
prosperity, whereas Democratic policy and Democratic legisla- 
tion has Always created a condition of adversity throughout 
every section of the land. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 


Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 


Mr. MADDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Does the gentleman, speaking 
for the Republican Party, recall a single time In the history of 
the country where we have had prosperity under Republican 
rule that Democrats, Prohibitionists, and Socialists alike have 
not benefited equally with Republicans under that rule? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The glory of the Republican Party policy is 
that it has always been able to create prosperity and every 
class, Democrats, Republicans, and Socialists, have participated 
in that prosperity. 

The present bill under consideration, being H. R. 4413, to place 
on the free list agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton 
ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, 
bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles, 
introduced by the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unvderwoop], the leader of the majority side of this House, is an 
entirely different proposition. It is an out-and-out free-trade 
measure and, if enacted into law, will open our doors to free- 
trade Europe and glut our markets with the products of poorly 
paid European labor, and bring about a business stagnation such 
as we have always experienced whenever the Democrats under- 
take to revise or amend a Republican tariff bill. ` 

I thought, Mr. Chairman, when I learned that the gentleman 
from Alabama intended to introduce this measure that the 
people would regard it as a joke; that it would not be considered 
seriously; that it could not possibly pass the Senate of the 
United States as now organized, and that it would serve simply 
as an excuse for the elimination, by certain Members, of a sur- 
plusage of bile and hot air, thereby bringing them back to their 
normal condition; and that that would be the end of it. Not so, 
however. According to the newspapers—and concerning such 
matters the newspapers are usually right—the business people 
as well as the laboring people are regarding this proposed legis- 
lation as a very serious matter. The cry of alarm comes not 
only from one locality, but from every section of our country. 
From the gentleman’s [Mr. Unperwoop] own district there 
comes the word that if this bill is enacted into law the doors of 
the great steel works there will be closed and that thousands of 
men will be thrown out of employment. If this be true, and I 
doubt it not, the suffering of the families of these employees will 
become distressing beyond measure, and the entire business com- 
munity will suffer irreparable injury, 

And so, Mr. Chairman, it is no joke after all. The mere men- 
tion of Democratic tariff tinkering causes widespread alarm, 
and is a just warning for all classes of intelligent business men 
to run to cover, and it is going to be very difficult, in my opin- 
ion, for the press, having, as it does, great faith in the Senate 
of the United States, composed as it is by a Republican major- 
ity, to educate the people up to the belicf that this bill is, after 
all, nothing but a joke, that the Senate will never concur in its 
provisions, and even though it should, the President, unless he 
be intoxicated with the idea of universal reciprocity, will neyer 
sign it. All power to the press, if it can calm the people and 
restore temporary confidence until they can have a chance to 
undo the evil they were guilty of in electing a Democratic ma- 
jority of this body. * 

This is my first opportunity to watch at close range a Demo- 
cratic operation on a tariff bill, and I do not wonder at the 
alarm evinced by the old-timers as they observe the reckless- 
uess with which the knife is manipulated as they slash in and 
about its vitals. They do not seem to have received their early 
training in a school which teaches that the best way to build up 
a system in order to save the patient is to gradually cut away 
the affected parts, but rather in one which teaches that the way 
to cure what is believed to be a sick body is to cut off its head, 
and that, Mr. Chairman, is what these Democratic surgeons are 
going to do. - 

I do not know whether the Speaker of this House personally 
favors this decapitation process or not, although I heard him 
make a speech on the iloor of this House that he would, could he 
have his own way about it, tear down every custombouse in the 
United States. So I take it that he not only favors the lopping 
off of the head of the protection giant, but will take a promi- 
nent part in the grand lopping-off act. No one who has bad the 
great pleasure of hearing his gentle voice or has been privileged 
to observe the meekness with which he handles his political 
adversaries would ever believe it, and I will not believe it until 
I hear him in one of his incomparable speeches deny it, or until 
I hear him vote aye on the passage of this mensure, 

Democrats say that this bill and the reciprocity bill will re- 
duce the revenue of the Treasury $15,000,000 annually; and 
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if so, that the price to the consumer will be reduced by the 
umount of the reduction in the tax. If that be true, the cost of 
living would be reduced exactly 15 cents per person per annum, 
because if you divide $15,000,000 into 90,000,000 you get 6, and 
one-sixth of 90 is 15, which means 15 cents to every individual in 
the United States. So, even if they do carry out the plan which 
they propose, and the tariff is a tax, and the price of the article 
is reduced by the amount of the tax when the tax is taken off, 
the total saying to each individual in the United States on the 
cost of living will be 15 cents per annum. Maryelous! Mar- 
velous! 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman submit to an inquiry? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly; I will be delighted to do so. 

Mr. SIMS. As I understand you, the reduction of the revenue 
paid into the Treasury will be 15 cents per person; but what 
about the cost of the domestic article which the home people 
consume? : 

Mr. MADDEN. If the tariff is a tax and the tax is added to 
the price of the article, as the Democrats claim it is, and if that 
tax is taken off the article and therefore taken off the price 
of the article when the tax is reduced, the reduction in the cost 
of the article will be exactly the amount of the tax taken off, 
and you can not reduce the cost of living any more than the 
difference between the tax when it is on and the tax when it 
is off. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, With pleasure, in a moment. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, before I yield that I should say to my distinguished 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Sus! that if we open our markets 
to free-trade Europe and let them open their mills to make 
goods for American consumption, we must close dur mills in 
order to be able to consume the goods shipped here by Europe, 
and if we do that, even though the price be reduced by reason 
of the fact that the goods are made abroad under the free-trade 
rate of wages and shipped into America for consumption by 
the American people, it would reduce the ability of the Ameri- 
cans to buy; and the result would be that it would not make 
any difference, even if the price is lowered, if we have nothing 
with which to pay the lower price. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Last week, in the city of 
Philadelphia, was sold the machinery of the Southwark Woolen 
Mills, which had formerly employed upward of a thousand 
workingmen and women. ‘The sale was completed on Saturday, 
and it is reported that many of the purchasers had come over 
from Canada, and that the machinery, in large part, will now 
be transported to that country. Does not the gentleman, in 
carrying out his discussion with regard to wages, observe that 
this would answer the question of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, and that there will be no reduction in the cost of living 
here if we decrease the wage-earning power of the people? 

Mr. MADDEN. Without doubt, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is correct. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman, using the 
Democratic argument that the price is increased to the con- 
sumer by precisely the amount of the duty exacted, and then 
reversing that, estimates that the cost of living to the 92,000,000 
people of this country will be reduced by 15 cents per head, say- 
ing he arrived at that conclusion by adding together the effect 
of the reciprocity measure and this so-called free-trade bill. I 
ask the gentleman if in the course of his compilation he has 
ascertained just how much the consumer will gain from the 
effect of reciprocity, separated from this free-trade bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be one-third of the 15 cents—5 
cents [laughter on the Republican side]—if we assume that the 
logie of the Democrats be true. [Renewed laughter on the 
Republican side.] - 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
further? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do, 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the entire 
revenue of the country derived from the tariff for the last fiscal 
year—1910—wwas approximately $831,000,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; or, in other words, $3 per capita. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Three dollars and seventy-five 
cents per capita, was it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; about $3, in round figures. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If one of our friends on the 
other side would abstain from at least one theater party, would 
not his portion of the tax be paid, so far as he is concerned? 


Will the gentleman yield 


Mr. MADDEN. It would not be fair to assume that he in- 
dulges in such a luxurious privilege as going to the theater. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that it is a fact that I saw the other day on one of the broad 
highways of Washington, flanked on either side by magnificent 
buildings, a real, live Democrat riding in an automobile. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, we bave some plutocrats among the 
Democrats, who are always railing against the so-called trusts, 
while at the same time they are indulging in the privileges and 
luxuries of the dividends derived from the so-called trusts. 
(Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the wages derived from the industries 
of this country could be put upon a free-trade basis, and manu- 
facturers given time in which to adjust their business matters 
accordingly, and if the laboring men and mechanics and arti- 
sans and everybody interested would be agreeable to the change, 
the pending measure would be popular. But for how many 
more years will we be compelled to tell you that the American 
workingman will tolerate no such change by his own consent? 
What American bricklayer, for instance, would consent to work 
for $1.68 a day? That is the wage paid in Great Britain to 
bricklayers. Or what American bricklayer would work for 
$1.04 a day, which is the amount paid in Germany and France? 
In Belgium the bricklayer receives only 64 cents a day. 

If you were to insult an American bricklayer by handing him 
on Saturday night $3.84 as his pay for a week’s work, someone 
else would pay off the next week. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] The American bricklayer receives for one day's work 
more than that. As a matter of fact, the average wage paid to 
American bricklayers is 84.40 a day. 

I will print here, Mr. Chairman, some interesting tables, show- 
ing the difference between the wages received here and in for- 
eign countries, also a comparison of the cost of production of 
certain articles in the United States, Great Britain, and Bel- 
gium, and a comparison of the wages of labor employed in 
woolen manufacture in the United States, France, and Italy: 


Bricklayers........ $4.40 1, 68 J. Oe 
Stonecutters 3. 30 1. 60 1.12 50 
Stonemasons . 3.68 1. 68 1. 12 604 
Hod carriers.. 2.32 1.04 - 80 

Carpenters.. $ 2.88 1.00 1.20 50 
Falnt ers 2.80 1.44 1.04 -56 
Plumbers... 3.52 1.60 1.20 64 
Machinists......... 2,16 1.36 1.04 ta. 
General laborers... 1. 30 . 8⁰ 80 40 


A comparison of the cost of production of certain articles in the United 
1 f States, Great Britain and Belgium. 


United States. | Great Britain. | Belgium. 


Articles. 


1 yard cashmere cloth of cotton 
and low botany wool of equal 
weight and quality. (Weav- 
ing ware given as labor cost)... 

1 yard cashmere cloth of cotton 
and botany worsted of equal 
weight and quality. (Weav- 
ing wage given as labor cost)... 

1 yard all-wool sateen of Hoan 
wool of equal weight and qual- 
ity. (Weaving wage given as 
or S 

1,000 common red building brick. 

1 dozen fvory-handled table 
knives, practically same size, 
American make best English 
steel, English make ordinary 


above pave 8 . 
1 gross green glass spirit bottles, 
equal capacity and welyht,.... 
1 ton (2,240 pounds) Hematite 


pig : ` 
1 dozen plain ironstone-china 
plates nal size, American 
make half ounce heavier... .... 
1 dozen plain cups and saucers 
same size, style, and weight. 
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A comparison of the wages of labor employed in woolen manufacture in 
the United Statos, England, France, and Italy. 


United 

Italy. France. | England. States. 
$. 00 80. 40 87. 30 $12. 50 
3.00 4.25 5.00 7.00 
2,30 4.00 3. 90 6. 00 
2. 30 3.70 3.00 6.00 
2.30 3.70 3.00 6.00 
Sl! LLALA LALLA 7.00 9.25 12.60 18.00 
Mule spinner 5.80 6. 20 7.30 9.50 
Ring spinner 2. 30 4.00 3.00 6.00 
Weavers........... 3. 00 4, 60 4.00 9.00 
Fullers and pressers 3.50 4.25 6. 00 7.00 


The above tables tell the truth, Mr. Chairman; and being true, 
it is beyond my understanding how any intelligent legislator 
ean have the hardihood to tell the American laboring man that 
it is to his interest to support a party which is in favor of re- 
ducing the wage scale to the leyel of that adopted by free-trade 
Europe. They do not tell him that in so many words, but it is 
exactly the condition they will bring him to if they succeed in 
enacting into law the bill now under consideration. 

This bill provides that certain articles are to come into the 
United States free of duty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman a moment ago 
referred to “free-trade Europe.” Just so that the record may 
be kept straight and his speech properly illuminated, is it not a 
fact that “free-trade Europe“ means free trade with America 
and protection in Europe, in every country thereof? 

Mr. MADDEN. Without any doubt. 

Mr. SIMS. Except England. 

Mr. MADDEN. While we under this bill admit free every- 
thing made in Europe or grown in Europe, we are obliged to 
pay the tariff tax imposed by the European countries on eyery- 
thing that we sell to them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And thon is not that substan- 
tially the situation with regard to Canada—that most of their 
duties are retained, whereas many of ours are being taken off? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true; and if I had had my way when the 
reciprocity bill was under consideration I would like to have 
amended it in very many particulars, Take, for example, the 
raw materials entering into the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, farm wagons, hoop and band iron, cotton ties, wire 
for baling, fence wire, and sewing machines. Listen to the ab- 
surdity of this. This bill now under consideration provides that 
all the things I have enumerated are to be admitted into this 
country free, whereas the materials which enter into their con- 
struction bear a tariff tax; and here is a list of the taxes that 
are to be paid on the materials which enter into the construc- 
tion of these articles, if the materials are to be imported by a 
man who manufactures the same kind of articles in this 
country: 

Dutiable raw matcrials entering into the manufacture of agricultural 


implements, farm wagons, hoop or band iron, cotton ties, wire for 
baling, fence wire, and sewing machines. 


Articles. Rate of duty. 
ATOM ONG; 35-5 ceucnensbessvecccndewsp ss shsce ens 14 cents per ton. 
Tron in pig „„.. 50 per ton. 
Wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel..| $1 per ton. 
ACTOR vot sasanehencttsepaeasaked cacwesns ass 15 cent per pound. 
Ball bearings and roller bearing. 45 per cent ad valorem, 


Sheets of iron or steel, black: 
Valued at 3 cents per pound or less....... 
Valued at more fhan 3 cents per pound... 
Sheets ri iron or steel, polished, planished, or 


glanced. 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs; 
billets and bars; hammered molds; mill 
shafting; alloys used as substitutes for steel 
in the manufacture of tools: steel castings: 


cent to cent per pound. 
per cent ad valorem, 
1} cents per pound. 


If valued at 40 cents per pound or less Rath to 7 cents per pound. 
x 1 ot above 40 cents per pound ae re 
x parts thereof.....: 
Barr i; cents per pound. 
Castings of malleable iron 5 cent per pound. 
Hubs for wheels, and wagon blocks 3 per cent ad valorem. 


Does anyone imagine for a moment that a man engaged in 
manufacturing these parts of agricultural implements in Ameri- 
ean factories can continue in the business in which he is en- 

ged if by legislation we allow the finished article to come 
‘ito this country free? Does anybody suppose that the men 
#uployed in making the parts which enter into the construction 
of these agricultural implements in this country can compete 
with the men who make agricultural implements abroad under 
such conditions? It is absurd. This bill is a fraud and a hum- 
bug. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman suppose we are going to stop 
at this little free-list bill and not make reductions all along the 
line when we have time? 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not educated in the school which gives 
me the ability to see into the minds of Democrats, and I am 
only talking about the thing which they present to me for con- 
sideration. If the gentleman from Tennessee can tell me what 
his party is going to do on any given subject for any given hour 
of any given day, I will say to him that he has more informa- 
tion than any other member of his party. 

Mr. SIMS. We are going to pass this bill, and then we are 
going to make other reductions. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is fair to assume that they 
are going on in the exuberance of destruction which they lave 
started. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, for example, let us consider the raw 
materials entering into the manufacture of cotton bagging, 
burlaps, and bags, which, I assume, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is interested in having put on the free list. For example, 
the dutiable raw materials entering into the manufacture of bur- 
laps and bags are as follows: 


Dutiable raw materials entering into the manufacture of cotton bagging, 
burlaps, and bags. 


Par. Articles. Rate of duty. 

SAO (RIAK BUD se bnvs i saps peacceceocctns chevasees $5 per ton. 

334 | Flax, not hackled or dressed.......... lcent per pound. 

335 | Flax, hackled, known as “dressed line -| cents per pound. 

336 | Flax, tow of $20 par ton. 

337 h soesaabcosaseecaset $22.50 per ton. 

Hemp, hackled, known as line of hemp. -| $45 per ton. 

338 | Single yarns made of jute 1 cent per poupa and 10 per 
cent to 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem, 

340 | Threads and twine made from yarnof flax, 

hemp, or ramie: 
Not finer than 5 le.. 10 cents per pound. 
Winer thin 5360.2 svcpecyicssavravecescsss 12cents per pound and ł cent 
r pound for each addi- 
onal lea. 
341 | Single yarns in the gray, made of flax, hemp, 
or ramie; 
Not finer than 8 lea -| Gcents per pound. 
Finer than 8 lea........ 15 per cent to 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 


Will anybody tell me how the American manufacturer of these 
commodities can compete with the people of India, who make 
these same commodities and pay labor at the rate of 50 cents 
or less per week, when the materials which enter into the con- 
struction of the things you are putting on the free list are taxed 
so that the American manufacturer is put in the position of 
being unable to continue in the business in which he is engaged? 

Now, here are some raw materials entering into the produc- 
tion of meats, flour, and cereal food: 


Par. Articles. Rate of duty. 
225 | Cattle: > 
If valued at not more than $14 per head.. . $2 to $3.75 per head. 
If valued at more than $14 per head 27} per cent ad valorem, 
MIG) Us Soucek vagvewNgaredas cosy ocecabedaresas $1.50 per head. 
A --| 75 cents to ea ands pd head, 
229 | All other live animals -| 20 per cent ad valorem, 
334 | Buckwheat, per bushel of 48 pounds. 15 cents. 
335 | Corn or maize, per bushel of 56 pound: 15 cents. 
238 | Oats. --| 15 cents per bushel. 
240 | Rice I cents to 2 cents per pound. 
MIRTO: Sco reetkos 10 cents per bushel. 
242 | Wheat 25 cents per bushel. 


We are proposing to admit free all the meat products and 
food products, whereas the things that enter into them are sub- 
ject to pay a high tariff in order to enter this country. Oh 


Democratic consistency! [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
You are going to reduce the cost of living. Yes; you are going 
to reduce the opportunity for men to earn a living. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] You are going to put 
the men of the country on a starvation basis. You are going to 
close the factories and the workshops; you are going to reduce 
the price of property. You are going to reduce the possibility 
of the sale of property. Under Democratic rule there never was 
sale for property in this land except sales by the sheriff. 
{Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] No sound of 
the hammer to be heard anywhere except the sound of the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer selling farms under mortgage. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] But the Democratic policy 
reduces the cost of living! Better give us an opportunity to 
make a living. We all need it. The more opportunity you can 
give the people of this land to make a living, the more con- 
tented and happy homes you will have in the land. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] I would like to have some Democrat 
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tell me or tell the country how we can afford to admit free of 
duty the commodities; that is, the finished products enumerated 
in this bill, while the material which enters into their construc- 


tion is dutiable. If the American manufacturer is required to 
use any of these materials in the construction of his product, 
and the European manufacturer is permitted to send his product 
in free, how can the American manufacturer continue in busi- 
ness? If the American manufacturer requires any of these 
materials in the manufacture of his produets he is compelled 
to pay a duty on them. He can not possibly compete with the 
foreign manufacturer who under this bill is permitted to ship 
into the United States free the finished product made of these 
materials. 

It may be well to consider this fact for a moment. It is a 
fact, and you can not get away from it, the logie of events will 
prove the truth of what I say, and I am appealing now to the 
men who work with their hands and their brains in this country. 
I am not talking to the men who are sitting in these seats; 
I am appealing to the men who toil, the men who are engaged 
in the manufacture of agricultural implements, for example. 
The Internationu! Harvester Co., whose great plants are in Chi- 
eago, the city from which I come, have plants in Russia, in 
Germany, in France, in Canada. If they are allowed to bring 
their products free into the United States, what would prevent 
them from forcing a strike in their American shops, locking 
their men out, closing the shops, and making their agricultural 
implements abroad, with free-trade Jabor at one-quarter the 
price paid in the American shop? What guaranty would the 
American workman have that these American shops would ever 
be opened again? What right have we to believe that this har- 
yester company will not do this? They are mercenary; they are 
anxious to make more dividends than they make now. If they 
can increase their dividends by employing European labor and 
shipping the product of that labor into the American markets 
for American consumption, I fear, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, that every man employed in this great industry 
in this country will, if this bill becomes a law, sooner or later 
be thrown out of employment and be cast out on the street in 
search of a job, with no opportunity to follow the vocation to 
which he has given his life. 

This is a serlous proposition, Mr. Chairman. We ought not 
to overlook the seriousness of it. It is a propositon we can not 
afford to overlook. It is a thing that will be done, and I warn 
you Democrats—I would like to save you from your own folly, 
for I like you personally, but you do not seem to exercise good 
judgment in the matter of legislation. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly; the gentleman is always gracious. 

Mr. SULZER. Had the gentleman from Illinois better not 
tell us the heavens will fall if we touch the sacred doctrine of 


protection? 
Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman’s question is hardly 
apropos. You know the God of the universe made the heavens, 


and in the order of His wisdom He has seen fit to keep them 
from falling upon us in the past, and I hope in the future He 
will have as much merey upon us as He has for all time gone. 
[Applause.] I would not like to see anything fall on the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SULZER. In that connection I might say that if the 
gentleman pursues his line of argument I am afraid something 
will fall on him in his district at the next clection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to say to the gentleman in that con- 
nection, Mr. Chairman, that if he does not need his job in this 
House any more than I need mine it will not worry him if he 
does not come back. I have always lad the courage to express 
my views on public questions. I have had my own opinions and 
have had the courage to express them, and I have never waited 
for anybody to tell me what they were. If as a publie func- 
tionary I am to be so restricted in the expression of my views 
as to be obliged to wait until I find ont whether they please 
the people of my district or not, I would infinitely rather go 
back to private life and become a private citizen, with the right 
to express my views untrammeled and unquestioned by any- 
body on earth, with the right to try to formulate public senti- 
ment along the lines of my ideas, than to hold any public 
office in the gift of the American people. [Applause] I am 
not here looking for a job. I am here to express my views, and 
to represent my people as I think they should be represented, 
and I am not pandering to any maudlin sentiment or trying to 
trim my sails to every wind that blows.that I may have a 
popular feeling among the people in my district for my atti- 
tude as a public functionary. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have a number of documents here that I 
would like to have the Clerk read in my time. First, a lot of 


protected articles that enter into construction of boots and 
shoes, and some other papers. I will ask the Clerk to read 
them in my time as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota (interrupting). Mr. Chnir- 
man, if the gentleman will permit, the gentleman’s argument 
sounds good to Republican ears, but I would like to ask him 
whether that would not have been a good argument against 
opening up free trade with Canada in farm products? 

Mr. MADDEN. If I thought, as I said in opening my re- 
marks, that the Canadian farmer could in any wise compete 
with the American farmer, I would have voted against the 
reciprocity bill. I have the idea in my mind, from information 
which I was able to gather from something of an investigation, 
that the productiveness of the Canadian farm is so much less 
than the productiveness of the American furm that I fear no 
danger from the competition which may arise between them. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Without going into that ques- 
tion of fact, I would like the judgment of the gentleman as to 
whether the American manufacturers are any less able to com- 
pete with Canadian manufacturers than the American farmers 
with Canadian farmers. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman very frankly 
that if I had my way I would favor an even interchange between 
the two countries on every commodity, both agricultural and 
manufactures. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course, that is indirectly 
an answer to the question, but is not it true, speaking gener- 
ally, that the American manufacturer is quite as well able, con- 
sidering our natural resources and all that enters into manu- 
facturing, to compete with the manufacturing enterprises of the 
world as the American farmer is to compete with the agricul- 
tural products of the world? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I would not like to admit that, because 
while the wages between the American farmer and the Canadian 
farmer are almost equivalent there may be a shade the best of 
it in favor of the Canadian farmer. The wages as between the 
American manufacturer and the European manufacturer is as 
two to five or as one is to five in some cases, and as two is to 
four in others; so that the American manufacturer pays from 
two to five times the wages that the European manufacturer 
pays. : 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does the gentleman consider 
that the American farmer is not an employer as well as the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are; but there is not that difference. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. There are about 10,000,000 
laborers that have their entire employment in farming, about 
one-third of the laboring population of this country. Do I un- 
derstand the gentleman’s idea to be, if he will pardon me, from 
his statement, that while we will conclude that the American 
employer ought to be protected against the employer of other 
countries the American farmer can afford to compete with the 
farm products of other countries? 

Mr. MADDEN, No; I am against the free admission of farm 
products from other countries into the United States, while I 
am in favor of the free admission of the products of the Cana- 
dian farmer. I consider that the free admission of the product 
of the Canadian farmers into the American market is equivalent 
to admitting the products of Indiana into the State of Illinois 
or the products of the State of Illinois into the State of Ohio; 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Which is only another way 
of saying that the Canadian farmer is the only one who is in 
the position really to compete with the American farmer in this 
market. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are a homogeneous people; we live on 
the same plane, we think alike, we talk alike, and our ambitions 
are alike, our hopes are alike, and I hope some day we will all 
be in one country and under one flag. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. ‘Will the gentleman permit me 
a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I was very much enlightened 
by the gentleman’s statement that our population of 92,000,000 
people might possibly be benefited to the extent of 5 cents a head 
as the effect of reciprocity. Now, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman if he thinks that it is worth while to assess the agri- 
cultural part of our population for the benefit of all the rest of 
our population in order to get the problematical 5 cents per 
head for the 92,000,000 people? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I think it is absurd to allow the products 
provided for in this bill to come into this country free—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is not the gentleman affected 
somewhat by his city environment in relation to reciprocity? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. I do not recognize the city as 
paramount to the country or the country as paramount to the 
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city. I believe we should legislate along broad lines and along 
lines which are patriotic. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I applauded the gentleman 
when he gave utterance to that sentiment, but he seemed to have 
slipped a cog on reciprocity. 

Mr. MADDEN, Oh, no. The gentleman's environment makes 
him ask these questions along narrow lines. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman’s environment 
makes him answer this question along certain lines. I will not 
say narrow lines.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask the gentleman’s pardon, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That is all right. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent to include the 
papers which I asked previously to have read by the Clerk 
printed without being read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has general leaye to do 
that. 

The papers are as follows: 


Alphabetical list of articles entering into the manufacture of boots and 
shoes and the import duty thereon. 


Rates of duty. 


Bürk ooo e 
Box toes, of sole leather cut in ſorm . 


25 per cent ad valorem. 
= 15 per cent ad valorem, 
Buttons, shoe: 

If made of paper, board, papier-måché 
pulp, or other similar material, valu 
at not exceeding 3 cents per gross. 

It made of metal, horn, or Blass 


1 cent per gross. 


ł cent per line per gross and 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 


WM Nee ---| 15 per cent ad valorem, 

unn chseussusss 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Coment, rubber S es ---| 20 per cant ad valorem. 
Cofdivan, upper leather CREA 15 per cent ad valorem. 
DWEKsvesewsivesesccctvecere 64442 CONS per square yard. 
Dressing for shoes nene 25 per ceht ad valorem. 


Enamel and patent leather: 
If weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen 27 5 pound and 15 per cent 
od valorem, 
27 cents per pound and 8 per cent 
ad valorem. 
20 cents per pound and 10 per cent 
ad valorem, . 


skins, 

If weighing over 10 and not over 25 pounds 
per dozen skins. 

If weighing over 25 pounds per dozen skins. 


Eyelets: 
Brass or steel o 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Euame led N 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Celluloid covered 65 conts per pound and 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 
FIANNC]......cccecscsccccescoccvcccncsencecsons| Of cents per Square yard. 
Goring: 
if pees of cotton, flax, or other vegetable | 60 per cent ad valorem. 
r. 
Ames. RET E 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Glue, if valued over 10 cents and not over 35 | 25 per cent ad valorem. 
cents per pound. . 
Horsehide, anpe o O. ---| 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Hemlock, sole leather osesiess 8 ee cent ad valorem. 
Heels, of sole leather, cut in form........ 3 15 per cent ad valorem. 
OOMiwed debikohustarina seunsuan sees soseeese--s| 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Insoles, of sole leather, cut in form..............] 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Kip, upper leather I per cent ad valorem. 
Kid, upper leather 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Kangaroo, upper Jeather.............-...--.-.--| 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Lifting for heels, of sole leather, cut in form ....| 15 per cent ad valorem. 
aces: 
If made of leather 50 cents per gross pairs and 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 
If made of cotton or other vegetable fiber.. 25 cents per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 
oF Sts Of slk . 50 per cent ad valorem. 
SH 
HG ETTA AA . yy Cent per pound. 
HES g 83 eae 14 cents per pound. 
Needles: 
Hand-sewing needles...............- eee Free, 
Sewing-machine needles......... 81 per M and 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 
Oak, sole leather STI CYT ASIC | 5 per cent ad valorem. 
Dunn r Og 3 cents per square yard and 20 per 


cent ad valorem. 


Outsoles, of sole leather, cut in form............] 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Patent leather. See Enamel leather. 
Rands, of sole leather, cut in form..............| 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Rivets 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Side leather, upper leather 5 per cent ad valorem. 
Shanks: 
En n AN rey oo ....| 45 per cent ad valorem. 
RA A 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Of leather board. a 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Shellac, bleached or white, n rolis n and 10 percent ad 
valorem. 
Bilk, for facings..... 66 „50 per cent ad valorem. 
ys: 
Cloth, if made of flax or cotton.............| 45 per cent ad valorem. 
S r 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Skivers, sheepskin leather: 
Ifraw....... 999 be ieee 
15 per cent ad valorem. 
22] cents per pound. 
30 per cent ad valorem, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 
2} cents per square yard. 
24} cents per pound. 
cent per M 
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F of articles enterin 


into the manufacture of boots and 
shoes and the import 


uty thereon—Continued. 


Articles. Rates of duty. 
Cut tacks exceeding 16 ounces per M...........| } cent per pound. 
AO Pech Wier 33 3 e tAire. 
Cotton, white and black, in skeins pot per 100 yards. 
1.50 per pound. 
5 per cent ad valorem. 
Nl 3 eee 47 per cent ad valorem, 
Viseol, waterproof liquid 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Welting....... F eee 25 per cent ad valorem. . 
A . eee 20 per cent ad valorem, 
Webbing: 
If oaas of cotton, flax, or other vegetable | 60 per cent ad valorem. 
r. 
If containing wool. seeaeeeseesseseee-| 50 conts per pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorom. 
Wire: 
IBEASS ogc csv aoewee st cheseceye 8 e 45 per cent ad valorem, 
REDO wows evigass e . 1 35 per cent ad valorem. 


CAROLINA BAGGING CO., 
Henderson, N. O., April 24, 1911. 

Dan Sin: The farmers’ free-list bill just introduced in Congress pro- 
poses to admit iol into this country free. We believe everyone should 
interest himself with his Congressman and Senator to prevent this 
part of the bill becoming a law. We ask you to do so. This product 
rows in India and nowhere else. Conditions there require payment by 
ue manufacturers of an average of about 50 cents per week to their 
aborers. This is very shocking, but it is taken from thelr Government 
report for the year 1909. 

The duty on cotton bagging, which is made of jute, is about 30 cents 

er roll, With this small amount of protection manufacturers of 

gging and other jute products have had a hard time to live for the 
last few years. Several factories have failed and gone out of business. 

But there are now seyen bagging factories in North Carolina, three 
in South Carolina, three in Virginia, and three in Georgia. Large 
amounts of capital are Invested in these. Admitting jute Into this 
country free of duty would ruin and close these factories and throw all 
thelr labor out of employment. Our factory employs 200 operators, who 
recelye from $4 to $40 per week, on which tHo and thelr families Hve. 
The duty on our annual output of 100,000 rolls is about 30 cents per 
roll, or $20,000. Take this from our earnings and we could not go on 
at all, and would close our factory. May God forbid such a result. 
We and and our help all ery to Congress to forbid it. 

Take another view of it. A few years ago there was much talk of 
using cotton for cotton bagging. At the present prices of cotton, of 
course, the farmers can not afford that, 

But millions of yards of cotton bagging are used yearly for cement, 
grain, flour, beans, and other such purposes. If the duty on jute is 
remoyed the great and immediate inflow of the manufactured product 
would supply jute for all these and many other uses now supplied by 
cotton goods. We would thus in return for the pitifal sum of about 
4 cents a bale duty now paid by the farmer on cotton bagging, have to 
be taxed In some other way to supply that losa of reyenue to the Goy- 
ernment, lose our factories to their owners, our wages to the laborers, 
and sustain a considerable reduction in the nse and price of cotton. 
Thus the prophesy of Bret Harte will be fulfilled: “ We are ruined b 
Chinese cheap labor.“ We pray you, dear sir, to ald in averting kadh 
n p Ald by writing your Representative to vote against free 
jute. Aid by asking your neighbor to do so. And pray with us that 
such a calamity may be averted. 

We write not as Democrats or Republicans, but as business men who 
protest against boing prevented from making a living for ourselves and 
those working with ns for the same purpose, 

Yours, very truly, 
CAROLINA BAGGING Co., 
S. S. PARHAM, Vice President. 


Cuicaco, April , 1911. 
Hon. Manrix P. MADDEN, pees 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran MARTIN: I am somewhat concerned about the bill introduced by 
Congressman Unprrwoop placing a number of items on the free list. 
If there is, in your opinion, any chance of the passage of this bill, 1 
request that you advise me ¢f it promptly, so that the shoe manufactur- 
ers may have a chance to make the fight of their lives to prevent the 
removal of the duty on shoes. 

While we are not in possession of complete information about the cost 
of producing shoes in Germany, Austria, England, and other European 
countries, yet we believe we know enough to warrant the claim that we 
can not compete with the cheap labor of those countries. Only re- 
cently it has been developed by Euglish investigators that American wages 
are, on the average, two and one-fourth times as high as English. While 
the United States has led the world in the style and appearance of its foot- 
wear, and has been able to export shoes to some countries on this nc- 
count, nevertheless this exportation has been chiefly in the higher 
grades, the shoes worn by the better classes, who are willing to pay for 
style and appearance. In the cheaper grades we have been entirel 
unable to compete with any of those countries; as a matter of fact, 
cheap English shoes have been brought Into this country since the duty 
was lowered under the Payne-Aldrich bill, 

The European countries, especially Germany, are importing our lasts, 
patterns, and shoe machinery where it is superior to their own and 
sending young men over here to learn the American 5 of shoe 
manufacturing. It is only fair to assume that with their splendid in- 
dustrial equipment they will soon invade this market. 

We shoe manufacturers probably should not object to free shoes, pro- 
vided this country went on a free-trade basis, so that wages throughout 
all the industries could be adjusted to the changed conditions, How- 
ever, to remove the duty on one article like shoes and leave it on other 
articles would prevent us from lowering our wages to the foreign level, 
for if we did it we would lose our help, and therefore there is only the 
other alternative, that we should lose our business to the foreigners. 
If we had all of our raw materials free and free shoe machinery, so 
that we could get the cheapest materials and the cheapest and best ma- 
ehinery to manufacture our product, we might stand a chance, but with 
duties on the raw materials that we use ranging from 5 to almost 50 
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er cent and an entirely prohibitive duty on shoe machinery we are 
Paudienpped too fenvils to hold our business if shoes are admitted 
free. 

Another thing that should be investigated before the duty is removed 
on shoes is the shoe-machinery trust and the difference between the 
terms it makes in this country and in foreign countries, where it has 
some effective competition. In this country it has none, and the shoe 
manufacturers have no choice but to use its machinery on its own 
rey trul Serz, Scuwan & Co 
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SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) (Leo.), 
Newark, N. J., April 18, 1911. 
Hon. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Your attention is earnestly and e requested: 

We are manufacturers of dog cakes and other biscuits and foods for 
domestic animals fonermiy; but our chief business is dog cakes. If 
our reading of bill H. R. 4413 is correct, it would, if passed, allow 
these foods to come into the United States free of duty. 

We in this State, and similar industries in other States, haye labo- 
riously, and at first with great loss, built up a business under the pro- 
tection of a 20 per cent tariff. It has been barely enough. We alone 
have invested some hundreds of thousands of dollars in an expensive 
peur and in the purchase of patent rights from an English company. 
Ve have felt reasonably sure of a continuous moderate protection, and, 
at least, that it would not be suddenly withdrawn, 

f this measure becomes law, it will be disastrous to us and to a 
United States 
To put dog biscuits on the free 


Srnarr’s PATENT (Lrp.). 


considerable number of wage earners. No class in the 

deals with us less than the farmer, 

list would scarcely benefit him. 
Very respectfully, 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 27, 1911. 
Hon. Martin B. MADDEN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. D.: 

Foreign shoe manufacturers have free material, pay no 0 on 
machinery, and get labor at about half paid in this country. How can 
we Illinois manufacturers and wholesalers of shoes compete under these 
conditions if shoes are admitted free? Tarif on shoes is only 10 per 
cent; on all other wearing apparel averages 60 per cent. Why should 
shoes bear all the burden in the plan to reduce the cost of living? We 
— 5 1 protest against the removal of duty on shoes under existing 

0 ons. 
Selz, Schwab & Co.; J. P. Smith Shoe Co.; Florsheim Shoe 


0. 5 Smith-Wallace Shoe Co.; Guthman Carpenter & 
Sen Watson Plummer Shoe Co.,; J. E. Tilt Shoe 
Co.; H. F. C. Dovenmuehle & Son; Fargo & Phelps; 


A. A. Putnam & Son; The Rice & Hutchinson Chicago 
Shoe Co.; R. P. Smith & Sons Co. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, the Democrats are trying to 
play politics, They are not trying to give the American any ad- 
vantage. They talk about a reduction of the cost of living that 
will result from the enactment of this bill into law, but nobody 
will claim that you can reduce the cost of living without reducing 
the standard of living, unless you reduce the wage scale, and 
when you do that you reduce the standard of living, because you 
reduce the power to buy; and when you reduce the power to buy 
you necessarily compel the man who buys to live on a lower grade. 

God forbid that the American laborer will ever be compelled 
to face the awful conditions which confront the foreign laborer, 
and which he will be compelled to face if the Democratic Party 
succeeds in its desire to open the doors of the United States to 
the markets of free-trade Europe. If that ever happens—and 
happen it will if the Democrats have their way about it—a 
condition of distress and poverty will confront us such as I hope 
I may never live to see. À 

I have read with much interest in a book recently published 
by Samuel Gompers something of the conditions that confront 
the laboring man in England, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland. 

Mr. Gompers says that— 

Twenty-two thousand dock laborers F in Liverpool at the 
falongshore every day secking a job, and, 
find employment. 

He refers feelingly to the degree of poverty written on the 
faces of this great army of unemployed. He refers to the 
physical weakness of the men in the crowd, and declares them 
to be the smallest people in stature he had ever seen in an 
English community. He says that the deepest impression made 
upon his mind in England came from its poverty—that poverty 
and misery are everywhere in England, and that the reason for 
wan faces, tattered clothing, and unshod feet is to be found in 
the number of the constantly unemployed. The sights made 
such an impression upon Mr. Gompers that he sees from time 
to time since— 

Those numbers of demoralized, degraded objects which ought to be 
men and women have formed in my mind's ye a procession moving 
along together past me, mournful, hopeless, repellent, a disgrace to our 
boasted civilization. 

Mr. Gompers says that in Holland and Belgium a degree of 
poverty exists such as hardly can be conceived by a dweller in 
an American city. 


ates 
on the average, only 15,000 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MADDEN. I only have about two minutes left. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that in the 
harvest time in Canada, when they are badly in need of labor, 
the British Government sends over to Canada on special vessels 
and sends through Canada on special trains this very product of 
the great cities of Liverpool, London, and Manchester which you 
are describing now? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, is it not true that this 
phase of humanity which Mr. Gompers so luridly and so truth- 
fully describes is the kind of labor which in the harvest time in 
Canada comes in contact with Canadian labor and with the 
American labor that we send across the border—with the school- 
boys and the farm boys of the United States who go over there 
to do work in their fields? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not say. I am not familiar with the 
situation, and of course I would not undertake to speak with- 
out knowledge. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me say, then, that I was 
in Canada when a trainload came into the Alberta and Sas- 
1 8 1 8 country, which has been so much discussed in this 

ebate, 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman not 
know that this class of labor which is described in England, 
Belgium, and other European countries is the same class of 
labor that comes to this country in million lots annually in 
competition with American labor? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The difference between conditions in this 
country and conditions abroad are that when men come to 
this country they are employed in accordance with the Ameri- 
can standard of wages and they live in accordance with the 
American standards of living. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Either we or our forefathers came to this country from 
abroad, and if it were not for the fact that our forefathers 
were permitted to come here we would not have the opportunity 
of sitting here and legislating for the American people to-day. 

And I am glad to see the opportunity afforded the people 
of downtrodden Europe to be admitted to the shores of this 
free land, where every man has an opportunity to rise and 
where opportunity is the one thing in which we glory. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I began work carrying water at 50 cents a day in the insti- 
tution of which I am now the head. Does anybody suppose that 
a boy beginning to carry water at 50 cents a day in any insti- 
tution in any country in Europe would ever rise to a place 
where he would have a right to vote upon legislation for 
90,000,000 people? No! I say, give them an opportunity to 
come. Treat them right when*they come. Pay them the best 
wages that can be paid. Give them the best opportunity to live 
as human beings should live. The glory of this country is 
that we afford every man who comes to our shores that oppor- 
tunity. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is not this the same class 
of people that are to-day being employed in the great steel 
plants of our country for from 12 to 13 hours per day at the 
miserable pittance of 124 cents an hour? 

Mr. MADDEN. If that is true, the steel people ought to be 
brought to account for it, and I am ashamed if we have such 
an institution in this country. But I do not think that is so. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] N 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman believe 
that the American workingman should have to come in contact 
and into competition with this class of labor? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that I have been 
a large employer of labor, and my experience is that the first 
generation of foreign labor that comes here educates its chil- 
dren in the public schools of America, where they are taught to 
love our institutions, and among the second generation comes 
the best citizens in the land. Sometimes we may have to sub- 
mit to the competition, which affords the opportunity to bring 
men up to the standard which the second generation reaches, 
and I hope that we will continue to hold out the right hand of 
fellowship to the downtrodden people of the world and give them 
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the opportunity to become men in a free land and under a free 
flag. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

We have extended the right hand of fellowship to the down- 
trodden of all the world, welcomed them to our shores, clothed 
them with the dignity of citizenship, enabled them to enjoy the 
blessings of liberty, opened our public schools to their children, 
taught them to love our institutions, and encouraged them to 
assimilate with our people. The result is that we have devel- 
oped a Nation of patriotic and liberty-loving people, through 
whose veins course the blood of all the nations, but whose every 
impulse is strictly American. We haye thus proved to the world 
that under the beneficent influence of Republican policies we 
bave been able to make men as well as merchandise. These 
deeds of the Republican Party in the interest of humanity, 
written on the pages of the Nation’s history, will be handed 
down to a grateful posterity and applauded by the generations 
yet to come as the acme of devotion to the welfare of our com- 
mon country. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
further? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I desire to call the gentle- 
man's attention to Senate Document 521, a report of the Bureau 
of Labor, of the investigation of the Bethlehem Steel Works, 
where he will find that thousands of these foreign workingmen 
are employed from 12 to 13 hours a day at 123 cents an hour 
in competition with the American workingmen. I will refer the 
gentleman also to the Pittsburg Survey, where he will find the 
same condition exists in the great iron and steel industries in 
the neighborhood of Pittsburg, Pa. And I would like to say to 
the gentleman that in Pennsylvania 62 per cent of those engaged 
in bituminous coal mining are of foreign-speaking nationalities, 
and 51 per cent of those engaged in anthracite coal mining are 
of foreign-speaking nationalities, and the result is that the pro- 
ducers of bituminous coal in some parts of Pennsylvania are the 
lowest paid miners of any coal produced anywhere in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Nr., MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask for 10 minutes 
more time. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, I wish to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvanin a question. Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania going 
to yote for this so-called farmers’ free-list bill? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania, I am. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
going to do the very thing against which he argues. He is 
going to place the American workingman on the basis of Euro- 
pean starvation wages by giving an opportunity to the European 
manufacturers to send their products into this country free and 
shut out the American workingman from the opportunity of 
earning American wages here. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

When I was talking about this labor proposition, about which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witson] interrupted me, 
I was quoting Mr. Gompers, the leader of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I was not making the statement. Mr. Gompers 
was making the statement, and I believe he was stating the 
truth. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania asked the question whether there had not been a large 
number of undesirable persons brought in from the European 
countries to the United States to work in American mills. We 
concede that there have been a large number of these undesir- 
able immigrants. But I want to ask the gentleman whether 
there was not a time when both this undesirable and the desir- 
able labor left the United States because it could not procure 
work, and because conditions here were more appalling than 
those described in Europe by Mr. Gompers, and whether that 
time was not under the late Democratic administration? 

Mr. MADDEN. There never was a Democratic administra- 
tion in power for any length of time that the emigration was 
not about as much going from this country the other way as 
was the immigration coming this way. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Now, Mr. Gompers. says that agricultural laborers in the 
eastern central part of England receive compensation at the 
rate of $2.88 per week; motor car drivers receive, after paying 
for their gasoline, something like 2 shillings for 15 hours’ work. 
In London the union scale for men in the binding department 
in printing offices is 34 shillings for 54 hours; for cutters, 30 
shillings; for girl folders, 15 shillings. In Berlin saddlers earn 
from $6.50 to $7 per week. In Hungary the pay for skilled 
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millers is less than 80 cents a day. The best-paid workmen in 
Budapest are bricklayers; they receive from $1 to $1.20 per day. 
This fabulous price, however, is paid only in the summer time. 
In winter they receive 60 cents a day for unskilled work. 

I have wondered if, while looking upon the poverty stricken 
laboring men and women of free-trade Europe, Mr. Gompers 
did not frequently thank God that he was an American citizen 
and represented an organization in this country where under a 
wise and beneficent Constitution they do not have to tolerate 
parties which by unwise legislation can bring about such dis- 
tressing conditions. 

The laboring man who remembers the doleful years from 1893 
to 1897 will not look with favor upon the pending bill, Mr. 
Chairman. Conditions in this country became almost as dis- 
tressing to the laboring men during that gloomy period as those 
existing to-day in free-trade Europe, so graphically described by 
Mr. Gompers in his book I have just referred to. 

The hum of the wheels in the factories and the rumbling of 
the machinery in the mills will never become odious to those 
men, nor will the smell of the smoke of commercial activity 
make them wish for a repetition of a like period of idleness. 

The American laboring man knows he is the best paid, the 
best housed, the best clad, and the most contented wage earner 
on the face of the earth. He knows that he receives from two to 
five times as much for his hire as is received by any like person 
in this broad universe. He wants to continue to receive such 
compensation, but he knows—and no Democratic politician can 
make him understand otherwise—that the adoption of this bill 
into law will not better his condition, but will, in fact, bring 
back those days of 03 to ‘97 which were a curse to American 
manhood and American womanhood. 

Tariff-for-reyenue bills—I refer to general tariff-for-reyenue 
bills—have always caused our country to suffer commercial 
paralysis. What will a free trade measure like the pending bill 
do to us? There never was a time, however, following the adop- 
tion of a Republican protective tariff measure that the country 
did not, under its stimulating and invigorating effect, take on 
new and increased activity. 

The way to keep America prosperous is not by passing free- 
trade legislation and by opening our markets to European prod- 
ucts. You can not employ European factories to make goods 
for American consumption without throwing American work- 
men out of employment. That is exactly what you are trying 
to do now. What advantage is there in being able to buy 
foreign-made goods cheap if to do so we are first compelled 
to shut off the forge and the loom? What would it profit us 
to have Europe take our market while we are looking for 
theirs? Do you want to give up the home market and take 
a chance on the foreign market? If so, pass this bill. I do 
not want to give up the home market and am therefore oppose 
to this bill and shall yote against it when the roll is called 
upon its passage, and I hope that in the other legislative branch 
of this country a halt will be called upon the enactment of 
this infamous, nefarious humbug into a law. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr, Chairman, I shall confine myself to one 
item in this bill, the item of cotton bagging. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to suggest that my special interest in this one item 
is because it is manufactured in my district. We have there a 
prosperous factory, and I can see absolutely no reason and no 
excuse for putting cotton bagging on the free list, except the 
desire that the cotton planter of the South may buy the covering 
for his bale a little cheaper; and to accomplish that you are 
willing to take away the manufacture from operatives in the 
United States and transfer it to the underfed, undereducated, 
underclothed, underpaid natives of India. That must be the 
result; that must be the purpose of this clause of the bill. From 
a protective standpoint it is indefensible, from a tariff-for-reve- 
nue standpoint it is indefensible, from an American standpoint 
it is indefensible. Its only defense is a narrow sectional class 
advantage. 

I believe the policy is as shortsighted as it is unfair. It is 
shortsighted because if we once drive the manufacture out of 
the United States, drive it to India entirely, extinguish it here, 
then, of course, the Indian manufacturer will have absolute 
control of the market, and it is not very probable that his prices 
will be made with any special regard to the feelings of the 
cotton planter of the South; they will have a monopoly and 
will not fail to use it; so I believe, even from your own interest, 
it is not wise. 

But I suppose you have got to show that the Democratic Party 
is in power. You have got to show your gratitude for the yotes 
of the South; you have got to cater to that section and do some- 
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thing to show that the South is in the saddle and the Demo- 
cratic Party is caring for its own, and so you are striking off 
cotton bagging from the protected list. I think I can show that 
there is no fair argument why we ought not to give the present 
rate of duty to this article. 

What are the facts? It was about 40 years ago that the 
manufacture of this article commenced in the United States. 
I think the first mill that started was the Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing Co., in my district. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
is controlled by a trust? 

Mr. GILLETT. It is not; I will come to that later. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is it not a fact that it is manu- 
factured practically by one concern? 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Where is it made? 

Mr. GILLETT. It is made in a half a dozen different places. 
I will come to that, and after I get through the gentleman can 
ask me more about it if he wishes. 

When we began 40 years ago all cotton bagging was imported 
and sold for 85 cents per yard. We at once cut the price to 18 
cents and have sold it as low as 5 cents. Inasmuch as it only 
takes about 6 yards of bagging to cover a bale of cotton, duty on 
that 6 yards would be between 3 and 4 cents. A bale of cot- 
ton is worth $60 or $70. So that simply to save—even if the 
whole duty was added to the price—simply to save 3 or 4 cents 
for the cotton planter on each bale, you are going to strike down 
an industry that is scattered over the United States and has 
been established by a determined policy. 

Now, where is it that the imported bagging is made? Where 
is our main competition? It used to be in Dundee, Scotland, but 
by the tariff that was put on cotton bagging the American manu- 
facturers were able to compete with Dundee, and we would be 
willing to compete with England, even with the present low duty, 
although all our machinery has to be imported from England, 
because there is none made in the United States, and we have to 
pay a 45 per cent duty on that machinery. Yet, with that imported 
machinery and with the tax that we pay on it, and with the 
duty on cotton bagging less than 10 per cent ad valorem, we are 
willing to compete with the manufacturers of England. 

But unfortunately the Scotland manufacturers, when they 
could not compete successfully with us, moved their machinery 
and their foremen and their business to Caleutta, and there, on 
the banks of the Hoogly River, where the jute grows and is 
brought right into their mills, they have the same machinery 
that we have here, paying no duty on it, and instead of the 
labor that we have here they have Indian labor, for which they 
pay about 50 cents per week. 

Now, let me read from the United States Consular and Trade 
Report of 1907, showing what the competition is that we have to 
meet, against what class of labor it is that you are unwilling to 
protect us by a duty of even 10 per cent. 

Let me read you from United States Consular and Trade 
Report No. 2897, 1907: 


The wages paid to men in the mills range from $2 to $3 per month, 
women from $1.50 to ie and boys and girls from $1 to $1.75. ‘These 
people subsist principally on rice and vegetables made up in the form 
of curry, which is a peppery and sweetish mixture of rice and yegetables, 
with now and then chicken, duck, or goat meat. 

They all chew betel nut constantly as a stimulant. They cat two 
meals n day us a rule, one before beginning work and one after the day's 
work is done. The men and boys wear breeehclouts, or dhooties, and the 
women and girls saris, which consists of 40 yards of thin muslin 
wise in a peculiar way about the loins and shoulders. 

The people of a mill, or several mills if the mills are nearly located 
88 occupy a village, which is made up of huts made of mud, 
8 and palm leaves woven into sheets and tacked onto bamboo 
voles. 
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Is it not a fact that cotton bagging 


All are thatched with a long, tough grass used throughout 
ndia for covering huts and bungalows, and which-makes a tight, cool, 
and durable roof. The floor is made of clay tamped down hard, which 
makes a very good floor. On this floor is spread in places mattin 
of bamboo grass. On this matting many of the natives throw 
cotton blanket, or possibly a thin mattress, for beds. 

Some have a rude bed made of four posts 16 inches high, with cross- 
head and sidepieces pinned together, and then crisscrossed with bed- 
cords, There may be a few rude benches, but little or no furniture is 
to be seen in the huts. The natiyes eat on the floor, squatted around 
a pot or pan containing the food. The men and boys eat first and the 
women and girls afterwards, taking what is left. The mode of life is 
thoroughly primitive. No knives, spoons, or forks are used in eating, 
the fingers answering all purposes. 


Now, those are the persons that are manufacturing the cot- 
ton bagging in competition with that made in the United 
States. , 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. I remember reading in the consular report 
that same account, and it is said they begin to work at 6 o’clock 
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in the morning, take one-half an hour for noon, and work 14 
hours a day, and that there was an attempt then being made 
to cut the day down to 12 hours; and they were working for 
$2.50 and $3 a month, 14 hours a day, 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. Here, of course, in the United States— 
in Massachusetts at least—they are limited to 55 hours of 
work a week. As the gentleman said, they work 14 hours a 
day and at wages about one-tenth of what we pay. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, does that report 
show what the unit of value of each one of these men is? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; this report does not show that; but I 
read an English report which did show it, and my recollection 
is that they thought the unit of work was about one-third. The 
gentleman will recognize that this is about the simplest, the 
lowest form of work in manufacture, that there can be. It 
requires very slight intelligence and requires only manual dex- 
terity. The operators of India, therefore, are better able to 
compete with us in this than they would be in almost any other 
manufacture. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman be- 
fore he gets through, and I would like to have him tell us, why 
it was that this combination that is commonly called the Bag- 
ging Trust was trying to keep out goods that were coming in 
competition with it and had them classified here at the rate of 
45 per cent instead of the ordinary rate on cotton bagging. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know where the gentleman gets his 
facts. I presume he gets them from the same circular that 
was sent to me. I dispute those facts. They say that this 
Bagging Trust has done so and so. Why, there is no trust at 
all, as I shall show later. : 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Isit nota fact that a decision was 
made that even though they did have it classified, and they did 
bring the goods in, and they did claim they wanted to pay a 
higher rate than was necessary, yet they had a right to pay au 
even higher rate, if they desired, if the classification was cor- 
rectly higher? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; it is not a fact. This is what I am told. 
They brought in some bagging which was not made of jute, but 
of certain grasses, and not being classified as jute they were 
classified under the general class where they ought to go. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Did not the Bagging Trust have 
to appeal this—— 

Mr. GILLETT. There is no Bagging Trust, 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Well, the persons bringing that in, 
did they not have to appeal in order to get themselves assessed 
higher? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know anything about that, but I do 
not see what difference it makes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Then the gentleman did not read 
the cireular. 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman thinks this bagging made 
out of these grasses ought to be brought in at the same rate of 
duty as the jute bagging instead of 45 per cent, which is the 
unclassified rate, let his party say it shall come in at the same 
rate as jute, at 10 per cent. I have no objection to that; but 
that is not jute bagging. They try to bring it in as jute instead 
of grass, and so naturally those that were competing with it 
tried to make it pay the highest price they could. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman deny that that was a 
fabricated case—— 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know. 

Mr. BURLESON (continuing). And that those behind it 
were the American Manufacturing Co. and the Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Co.? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know anything about it. Yes, I do; I 
deny it was the Ludlow Co.; I know it was not. 

Mr. BURLESON. Does not the gentleman know that there 
was a statement made before the Ways and Means Committee 
in the tariff hearings of 1909 showing that the sale of the output 
of bagging made in the United States was divided between the 
American Manufacturing Co. and the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Co. upon the basis of 82 per cent to the American Manufacturing 
Co. and 18 per cent to the Ludlow Co., and that that arrange- 
ment had been in existence for years? 

Mr. GILLETT. A great deal of testimony may have been 
presented; I do not know whether it was or not; but I deny it 
was true, if it was. 

Mr. BURLESON. Upon what authority does the gentleman 
deny it? 

Mr. GILLETT, Upon the authority of the Ludlow Co. 

Mr. BURLESON. They were before the committee. Why 
did not they themselves deny it? Why should the gentleman 
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ae now and deny something that the Ludlow Co. did not then 
y2 

15 GILLETT. I do not know whether they denied it or 
not, but 

Mr. BURLESON. I invite the gentleman to an inspection of 
the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means and 
challenge him to point out to this committee any testimony 
from the Ludlow Manufacturing Co. wherein a denial was made 
that this agreement existed. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not even know they were before the 
committee, but I yenture to say you will not find anything 
5 — 5 they admitted it was true, because they told me it was 
not so. 

Mr. BURLESON. No; of course they would not admit it, be- 
cause it is a violation of the law. 

Mr. GILLETT. They denied it, undoubtedly. 

Mr. BURLESON. They failed to deny it. 

Mr. GILLETT. I read the testimony at the time, I remember, 
but I do not remember anything about it. Now that we are on 
that subject, I will say this: You talk about trusts and have 
doubtless received circulars, as I have, from men who are en- 
gaged in the business of importing this foreign bagging, and 
consequently are interested to drive the American manufac- 
turer, their riyal, out of the business. I have received circulars, 
and they claim there is a trust. There is no evidence of it, and 
I have a statement from the president of my company, a man 
in whose integrity I have absolute confidence, who tells me 
that there has not been, either directly or indirectly, any com- 
bination of the Ludlow Co. with any other manufacturers in 
the United States. Why, you talk about a trust when 20 per 
cent of the cotton bagging that is used in the United States is 
imported now and has been for many years. The tariff is a 
little less than 10 per cent ad valorem and has been for years. 
Is that an exorbitant duty, is that an extravagant duty, to keep 
out foreign manufacturers and particularly the manufacturers 
employing such labor as that to which I have alluded? No; it 
seems to me that fact in and of itself proves that the tariff is 
not high enough to allow any monopoly in this country. I notice 
the Committee on Ways and Means states in their report that 
we give free binding twine to the western farmer, and therefore 
why should we not give free cotton bagging to the southern 
farmer. That argument and the imaginary trust are the only 
excuses offered. You know that is not a fair analogy. 

When binding twine was put on the free list there had not 
been any importations of binding twine for years. It was ap- 
parent that the tariff was prohibitory, and it was put on the 
free list. What was the result? Still there were no importa- 
tions of binding twine. Apparently there was not any made 
that could compete with us, even without a duty, and from that 
day to within a very few years ago there was no competition 
on binding twine, and it could well afford to have that duty 
taken off. 

Recently there has been a little importation, and from whom? 
Has it come from countries like India, where labor is employed 
at 50 cents a week? Why, no. The only place that binding 
twine has been imported from in any amount was from the only 
nation that I think we do not need to have any protective tariff 
against—from Canada, And it was produced there, I presume, 
simply because the agricultural-implement industry moved over 
there from the United States, and in that connection they made 
binding twine and sometimes dumped their surplus into the 
United States. So I claim that that has no analogy at all. It 
differs from this in the fact that when that was put on there was 
no importion of binding twine, whereas now in cotton bagging 
there is an annual importation of 20 per cent of all that is used, 
and the only nation that ever has made binding twine in com- 
petition is a nation where the standards of labor and living are 
almost like those in the United States, and not, as in the case of 
cotton bagging, so low and inferior that no one will pretend 
that there can be equal competition between us. 

So, I say, I am assured by the president of this company that 
it has never been in any combination, that the price has not 
been fixed between them, and that they haye entirely different 
agents. It seems to be the policy of my friends on the other 
side, inasmuch as they are short of other arguments, to accuse 
this company of being a trust. I remember when I was in the 
law school I was told if I had not any case, to pitch into the 
lawyer on the other side. And just as in different eras of the 
world, it has been the practice, if you wanted to hurt your 
enemy, to call him a Christian, or a Jew, or a witch, or herctic, 
so the demagogue to-day denounces every opponent as the 
friend of trusts and monopolies. I would like to see some eyi- 
dence that this is a trust. The president of this company, 
which manufactures, I think, about 20 per cent of the cotton 
manufactured in the United States, a man interested, of course, 


but in whose integrity I have implicit confidence, assures me 
that there is no combination in prices or sales, and the fact 
that about 20 per cent of all that is used is imported from 
India is itself proof that there is no monopoly. How much 
must be imported to satisfy you that there is no monopoly? 
Apparently you want 100 per cent. 

Mr. McGUIR®E of Oklahoma. Is the gentleman prepared to 
state what proportion or per cent of the cotton bagging used in 
the United States is produced here, and what per cent is im- 
ported? 

Mr. GILLETT. I say about 20 per cent is imported from 
India, and consequently 80 per cent of it is produced here. 
Some of it is produced in Ludlow; there is a large mill in Brook- 
lyn, N. X., and there are mills in many other States. I sup- 
pose that what originally started this talk of a trust was that a 
good many years ago there was apparently an attempt made to 
make a consolidation of all the bagging manufactories. 

Mr. BURLESON. Does not the gentleman know that certain 
bagging mills in the South were bought by the American Manu- 
facturing Co., dismantled and closed, and stockholders in these 
local concerns recelyed as their purchase price stock of the 
American Manufacturing Co., and has not that condition con- 
tinued ever since? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is what I was going on to say. I 
understand there was an attempt years ago to make a large 
combination. A good many mills were bought out and they 
were formed under the title you mentioned, of the American 
Manufacturing Co., into one large concern, and that absorbed 
a number of mills. Some of them were dismantled and some 
kept on. But they did not absorb all; they did not acquire a 
monopoly. 

Mr. BURLESON. I will admit that they did not absorb the 
Ludlow concern. But I want to know if—because all we want 
to know is the truth—the gentleman denies that the Ludlow 
concern manufactures more than 18 per cent of the American 
product? . 

Mr. GILLETT. I deny the manufacture in any specific per 
cent; indeed, I do. 

Mr. BURLESON. You say you have no knowledge of their 
understanding with the American Manufacturing Co., of Brook- 
lyn? Do you deny that through a series of years the Ludlow 
Co. manufactured about 18 per cent of the product that is sup- 
plied of the American product and never more? 

Mr, GILLETT. The mill makes, I think, about 20 per cent. 
Probably the mill in Peru, Ind., is capable of making some cer- 
tain per cent, and it is not always exactly the same per cent. 
There are at least these three different independent concerns 
that are now manufacturing. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman say that the Peru 
concern is entirely independent of the American Manufactur- 
ing Co.? 

Nur. GILLETT. I think so. There is one other that is inde- 
pendent, and I think it is this Peru one. But if the gentleman 
means to intimate that they prescribe a certain percentage to 
each concern, I do deny it. 

Mr. BURLESON. I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the emphatic statement made by a former employee of the 
American Manufacturing Co. before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, tariff hearings, in 1909. The gentleman can only 
have his information at second hand. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have it at first hand from a gentleman who 
is in a position to know. 

Mr, BURLESON. The gentleman must know that such testi- 
mony is only hearsay. Mr. Ludlow has not come here or before 
the committee to say so. 

Mr. GILLETT. There never was any Mr. Ludlow, so far as 
I know. 

Mr. BURLESON. ‘Whoever the proprietor is, or the general 
manager, or some one having first-hand knowledge of the fact. 

Mr. GILLETT. Whether this former employee that the gen- 
tleman refers to is a man of integrity or not I do not know. 
The gentleman apparently is depending upon the word of a 
former employee to lay a foundation for the charge of a trust, 
which is emphatically denied by one man, at least, who does 
know. And, as I say, it is very easy for the gentleman from 
Texas to cry “trust” and to try to make out that there isa 
wicked combination, in order to make unpopular the persons 
who are manufacturing the bagging which he wants to be able 
to buy cheaper. He wants it all imported. He wants it to be 
made in India, does he? 

Mr. BURLESON. Does not the gentleman speak from hear- 
say? Will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman answer my question first? 


[Laughter.] 
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Mr. BURLESON. I want to see the southern producer who 
raises cotton relieyed of the tribute exacted of him and which 
he has been paying for so many years. 

Mr. GILLETT. What tribute? 

Mr. BURLESON. The tribute he pays to this Bagging Trust 
or combination. 

Mr. GILLETT. Three-fourths of a cent tariff? 

Mr. BURLESON. Now, under the fabricated case and de- 
cision of the customs appraisers, It is proposed to make it 45 per 
cent. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman is mistaken. 
grass, not to the jute bagging. 

Mr. BURLESON. It is sought to be made to apply to the 
bagging imported for use in the coming cotton crop. I would 
like to ask the gentleman how many people are employed in the 
Ludlow mill in making cotton bagging, not in making cordage 
and other products? 

Mr. GILLETT. About 600. 

Now, apparently the only claim they can make is that this 
manufacture is controlled by a trust; and yet, as I say, the 
most complete answer to that is that the tariff is now so 
low that 20 per cent is Imported, so that there can be no 
monopoly. Apparently the gentleman wants to see the whole 
100 per cent imported. If 20 per cent is not enough to make 
competition, to prevent a trust from having n monopoly, how 
much does the gentleman want to see imported? If a tariff of 
less than 10 per cent against the coolle employees of Indin is 
too much, then I agree that you might as well have nothing. 
If you strike out this, it simply drives the business, the manu- 
facture, from the United States to India; and that, apparently, 
is the intention of the Democratic Party. They apparently 
want to drive these employees in Ludlow and in Brooklyn and 
in Indiana into some other employment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And there are also establishments in North 
Carolina and Georgia and Tennessee. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; in many other States, as the gentle- 
man says. American mills will have this machinery, which 
was imported, paying a high duty, made useless and turned 
into worthless junk in order that the cotton planter may save 
about 3 cents on each bale of cotton that is worth $60 or $70 a 
bale, 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. The gentleman said that a bale 
55 cotton is worth from $65 to $70 and the bagging worth only 

cents? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. - 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. My recollection is that the 
recent value of a bale of cotton has been $80 or $90 a bale, 
whereas under the Democratic administration some years ago 
it was worth only 823 or $24 a bale. [Applause on the Repnb- 
lican side.] 

Mr. BURLESON. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma claim 
that any tariff on cotton fixed under the Payne-Aldrich bill is 
the cause of the present high price of cotton? 

Mr. GILLETT, I should say it would be even a little more 
ridiculous now to try to save 8 cents on a bale than it was when 
n bale of cotton was worth only $20. i 

Mr. BURLESON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma again whether he thinks the present high price of 
cotton is eaused by the existing tariff! law? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I am making no claim. I am 
simply stating the facts as to what the conditions were under 
the Democratic administration as compared with what the con- 
ditions were under a Republican administration. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. BURLESON, But answer. Is it caused by the tariff? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. ‘There is no doubt but that the 
high price was made possible by the policy of the Republican 
Party when it was in power and that the depression referred 
to was caused by the policy of the Democratic Party when it 
was in power. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. GILLETT. I am sorry I can not let you have a discus- 
sion with the gentleman from Oklahoma in my time. 

Mr. SIMS. Does not the gentleman know that the price of 
cotton was lower in 1898 than at any prior time? 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. Under the Wilson bill was the tariff on cotton 
bagging taken off? 

Mr. GILLETT. It was. 


That applies to 
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Mr. ESCH. And, if so, what effect had it upon the industry 
at that time? 

Mr. GILLETT. We had, as I remember, under the McKinley 
bill practically the whole market to ourselves, and when the 
duty was taken off in the Wilson bill the importations imme- 
diately leaped up from practically nothing to 16,000,000 yards 
the last year, and then the Dingley bill again put on this small 
duty. 

Mr. ESCH. That was a much smaller duty than the former 
duty under the McKinley bill? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Right in that connection, Mr. Pierce, who repre- 
sented the district from St. Louis, came before the Dingley 
Ways and Means Committee. He was a manufacturer of cotton 
bagging, and he had been on a tour round the world for two or 
three years and had examined the conditions in every mill in 
Egypt, and had also been to Dundee and examined the condi- 
tions there; and when he got through he explained the matter 
to the committee and stated the facts that he had ascertained, 
and suggested this very low duty. Some of the other manu- 
fucturers thought it was not enough to put the business again 
on its feet. He said he wanted as low a duty as he could get 
unt still do the business or do a portion of it; and that is the 
reason that that very low duty was made in the Dingley bill. 
I forget what the former duty was under the McKinley bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The duty on these articles was fixed 
in accordance with the Republican platform, was it not, in the 
Payne bill? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know whether it was or not, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the presumption—that the duties 
in the Payne bill were fixed in accordance with the Republican 
platform. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think this was a good deal less. 
the most extreme case you could get. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The theory upon which the Payne bill 
was framed was the declaration in the Republican platform 
that the duty ought to cover the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad and afford a reasonable profit to the 
manufacturer. Now, was this duty fixed in accordance with 
the Republican platform, or was the promise of the Republican 
platform repudiated in this case? 

Mr. GILLETT. Neither one. I do not suppose the gentle- 
man imagines that every schedule in the bill is exactly and 
accurately matched to that platform. I think myself that this 
is too low to give an adequate protection against the coolie 
labor of India. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to ask the gentleman if he can tell 
the wages that are paid in the mills in his district which manu- 
facture this cotton bagging. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I remember the wages of the 600 men, 
women, and children who are engaged in this industry average 
about $11 a week. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ten dollars is the maximum wage paid 
in Brooklyn, except for machinists; and what I wanted to 
know was whether, in the opinion of the gentleman, $10 a week 
is a living wage under a Republican tariff in uny industry, 
when the tariff is fixed in accordance with the Republican 
platform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts 10 minutes more, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, as I say, I think that this is 
too low to accord with that principle. It is one of the lowest 
duties in the tariff, and that is one of the strong arguments 
against its repeal. It is only about 10 per cent, or n little less, 
nd valorem, and yet the gentlemen on that side say that 10 per 
cent is too high against this oriental labor. Now, if the gentle- 
man had been here before, he would have heard me say that 
this is an execedingly simple and casily learned kind of labor. 
It is abont the erudest labor that there is. Women and children 
are employed in it. I agree that $10 a week is very low. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ten dollars is the wages paid to the 
men. The women and children get lower wages. 

Mr. GILLETT. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The women get $615, and the children 
get various sums. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the wages of the whole number aver- 
age $10 a week. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; that can not be, because outside 
of foremen, assistant foremen, and machinists—— 

Mr. GILLETT. I included them in the average. 

Mr. IITZGERALD. Machinists get $21 a week and assistant 
foremen $14.50. 
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Mr. GILLETT. They are a part of the employment. They 
bring up the average. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know; but you might include the com- 
pensation of the officials of the corporations. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. When you are getting an aver- 
age, you include both the high paid and the low paid. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. The maximum salary or compensation 
paid a man is $10 a week. Can the gentleman state how many 
hours a day the employees in these mills work? 

Mr. GILLETT. They work 55 hours a week—that is the 
limit—whereas over there they work 15 hours a day. If the 
gentleman's complaint is that these wages are too low, is that a 
reason for their doing away with the duty? Is that a reason for 
taking off the duty and sending the manufacture out of the 
country? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman's inference is hardly 
correct, We will discuss that when we come to the profits 
that have been made by those engaged in the work. 


Mr. GILLETT. We can not tell what the profits are, for they | 


have other branches of manufacture. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will put in the Recor, if I can get it, 
the information which the Secretary of the Treasury has in 
hand under the corporation-tax act. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman can, of course, put in the 
Record what he pleases. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the Secretary does not wish to give 
it to me, of course I can not put it in. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does the gentleman not know 
that many of the employees in the constituent plants of the so- 
called Cotton Bag Trust are paid the miserable pittance of 60 
cents a day? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know; it may be so. It is the 
simplest and crudest and lowest form of labor that there is. 
It is obliged to compete with Indian labor, and doubtless the 
employers get the cheapest labor they can, and now you gentle- 
men want to wipe away the tariff of 10 per cent under which 
they are just able to live. If the gentleman is correct, we em- 
ploy the cheapest labor there is, and now the gentleman wants 
to wipe that off and drive it into some other employment. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will pardon me, can the gentle- 
man tell us what is the labor cost compared to the total cost of 
production? 

Mr. GILLETT. I can not tell the gentleman. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I claim that this stands as a very clear case of an 
industry which has the lowest protection under which it can 
exist—less than 10 per cent ad valorem protection, one of the 
lowest in the whole list. Its competitor is the cheap Inbor 
of India, labor to whose standard no one wants us to descend, 
but what the gentlemen on the other side of the House are 
trying to do apparently is to drive out this industry from the 
United States. They want us to wind up our factories and send 
the work to India. I hope it is not a fair specimen of the spirit 
which animates the Democratic Party. You want us to abandon 
the American manufacture, you want to throw out of work the 
American laborer, and you want it done in order that you may 
save the magnificent sum of 3 cents a bale on cotton. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Is it not a fact that under this splendid 
system of protection of the Republican administration the 
employers now employ labor wherever they can get it chenpest; 
and is it not a fact that they are bringing about a niillion of 
foreign pauper laborers into this country every year to compete 
with American labor? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is not a very pertinent question to this 
matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I think it is. The gentleman ‘said he 
wanted to protect the American workman against foreign com- 
petition. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman from Illinois want to 
keep out foreign labor; is that his argument? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am not making any argument at all. 

Mr. GILLETT. That seemed to be the result of the gentle- 
man's question, and I want to find out what he is driving at. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
answer the question I asked? 

Mr. GILLETT. I first want to find out what the gentleman 
from Illinois is driving at. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If the foreign workman would come here 
of his own volition under a condition where he could exercise 
his freedom with the American workman, I would say let the 
foreiguer come in, but I do object to the working people of this 


country being misled by the statement that they are protected 
by the tariff, when, in fact, there is no protection against the 
foreign workingman at all; they have to compete with the for- 
eign workman. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course they do, and the gentleman’s argu- 
ment would seem to be that they ought not to. But what we 
are using here in competition with the ridiculously cheap labor 
of India is the cheapest labor that can be procured in this 
country. 

It seems to me there is no tariff in our whole law which 
presents a stronger case than cotton bagging. The duty is low— 
less than 10 per cent. The foreign competition is not labor of 
the same class, but Orientals whose wages are only a tenth of 
ours and whose standards of living are as different. The pres- 
ent tariff is not high enough to allow a monopoly, as is proved 
by the fact that there has been for years an increasing importa- 
tion, amounting to 20 per cent of the consumption. It is now a 
revenue duty, and in abolishing it you are losing revenue. 

You Democrats have the power, and for the sake of the cotton 
planters you may strike down this American industry, turn 
some thousands of American operatives out of work, and hand it 
over to the Indian coolies; but you are demonstrating your true 
attitude toward labor, are showing who your real masters are, 
and are revealing the political principles which have so long 
kept you from power and which will again turn you out of 
power. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk to 
have read an editorial which appeared in the Washington Post 
on yesterday, 2 newspaper owned and controlled, as I under- 


| stand, by the Hon. John R. McLean, one of the Democratic 


leaders and also the proprietor of the Democratic organ of the 
State of Ohio—the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman on what authority he says that Mr. McLean is a 
Democratie leader? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is a well-understood proposition in Ohio 
and in the West. He came very near coming to the United 
States Senate as a representative of the gentleman's party from 
Ohio. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, How near did he come? 

Mr. CONNELL. Does the gentleman mean to say that be- 
cause he may be a Democratic leader his newspaper is neces- 
sarily a Democratic newspaper? 

Mr. AUSTIN. In this case the paper is Democratic and its 
owner a Democrat in good standing. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to have my friends on the other 
side listen to this editorial first and then, if I have any time, 
I will be glad to answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. CARTER, Oh, I have read the editorial. I would like to 
have some information from the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GIVE BUSINESS A CHANCE! 


If statesmen of high and Jow degree are anxious to do something that 
will meet the approval of an overwhelming majority of the American 
people and immensely promote the general welfare, let them wind up 
political agitation and give business a chance. 

By business we mean the man with the hoe and the man with the 
check book; the manager at the desk and the engineer in the cab; the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker; everybody, in short, outside 
of the halls of legislation. 

Every man in the United States who is willing to work ought to have 
a chance to work. All would have that chance if it were not for un- 
necessary obstructions and threatened assaults upon business. Most of 
the people are only too anxious to get busy and keep busy. Why can’t 
they have the chance? 

The earth is fruitful, the people are healthy, the machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution is all in place. The United States at this 
moment should be the busiest, most prosperous, happiest country on the 
globe. But it is aed and stumbling along, a = weakling, 
suffering from the infantile paralysis of too much politics, 

We do not believe for a moment that a majority of the people are in 
fayor of the continual monkeying with the mechanism of Industry. 
They are not 8 an overhauling of the country by political 
doctors and legislative tinkers. They are attending to their own busi- 
ness and er wish lawmakers would shut up en 5 and quit interfering 
with the business of breadwinning and home making. 

Big business is no more vitally affected than little business, except for 
the fact that more persons are concerned in big business than in little 
business. The same influence that halts a railroad system paralyzes 
merchants and builders and farmers along the line, to say nothing of 
the mechanics and laborers directly employed by the railroad. 

Injury or interruption of one business injures and interrupts others, 
The delay in deciding the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases by the 
United States Supreme Court does no more harm to those concerns than 
it does to all other business. The harm does not lie in fear of an ad- 
verse decision, but in the delay. If the worst were known business 
would go ahead, but uncertainty paralyzes the will of business from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. No engagements can be made for future de- 
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velopment or extensions. Everybody marks time —not because he is a 
e in Standard Oil, but because his business is n thread in 
the complicated web of American industry. P 

The Government can do nothing better for the people than to permit 
them to attend to their own affairs. ‘The legislative branch can hel 
by refraining from making or threatening to enact new and experi- 
PORN df The judicial branch can help by telling corporations where 
they stand. 

Give the plain, everyday business man a chance! 


{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I have been immensely inter- 
ested as well as greatly benefited by the very able discussion 
which has been carried on upon this question on both sides of 
this Chamber, and I fear I can add little to what has already 
been said upon the important questions and items of which I 
would speak. I plead in defense of rising at all to speak upon 
the question the great interest the people of my district have 
in this bill. I represent, in the twelfth district of Missouri, 
one of the most important districts in this country from the 
standpoint of the tariff and of protection. The district that I 
represent is the second wealthiest district in this country. It 
has engaged thousands of men in various lines of pursuits, espe- 
cially of manufacturing, and it is only to express to this House 
and to this country their ideas upon this bill that I rise at all. 

It has been said upon this floor that this proposed law is for 
the benefit of certain sections of the country and will be to the 
harm and detriment of other sections. While I believe that to 
be true, I do not charge that the majority have had such in 
view in their proposal of this law. The only trouble that there 
is with the people of my district is not because they have not 
plenty of work to do, but thelr only complaint is that the cost 
of living is too high. I voted for the reciprocity bill, believing 
that that would, in a Jarge measure, reduce the cost of living; 
and I still believe that it will. I agree on that question with 
what the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hix] 
said in his address, when discussing this matter. He said: 

I think I demonstrated beyond dispute, for no reply has yet been made 
by anybody to the proposition, that the higher cost of living which 
now obtains in this country was due to an enormously increased demand 
for food products and a 9 decreased productive power on 
onr part, and that this great change, duo largely to immigration and a 
transition from agriculture to manufacturing, had begun on the At- 
lantic coast and was steadily moving westward, until now its influence 
was effective and controlling in the Central West. 

I poea out also that the transference of millions upon millions of 
the food-producing cineses from the nations of Europe into the manu- 
facturing industries of this country had made the tendency to n higher 
cost of living world-wide; and I expressed my sincere belief that the 
continuation of high prices for food products was inevitable and that 
the only possible effect of complete freedom of exchange of all natural 
products between the United States and Canada wonld be to tempo- 
rarily retard the rapid advances and to steady the fluctuations of the 
prices of the fast-diminishing export surplus oF many of the food pa 
ucts of both countries, and that a considerable period of time would be 
necessary for a permanent readjustment of e present world-wide 
conditions of the cost of living. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that is the only solution of the 
question of the high cost of living, that the production has not 
been equal to the demand, and it is only by opening up the 
agricultural markets of Canada, which I do not believe will 
hurt materially any section of this country, as has been charged 
upon this floor, that we will get relief. 

In voting for reciprocity with Canada I did not vote for free 
trade with the world. Free trade and reciprocity are not twins, 
as has been charged upon this floor. Some one has stated here 
that they were twin sisters—reciprocity and this free-list bill. 
I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that they are any relation at 
all, not even fifty-first cousins, Protection and reciprocity have 
heen the handiwork of the party that has developed this coun- 
try’s wonderful resources and made it a great country. 

It is these policies of the Republican Party which has made 
and protected American workingmen in the factories and the 
mills. There is more work to-day for the laboring man in this 
country than there has ever been before. He is not erying for 
work to-day. He wants more to eat and for less money. I am 
with him on that, and hope he gets it through this reciprocity 
with Canada. One thing is certain, the relicf must come 
through and by the Republican Party, as the Democratic Party 
is not now and never has been equal to the occasion. Democ- 
racy is good at tearing down, but not good at building. 

Mr. Chairman, I could not, in the short time allotted to me, 
discuss the various items of this bill, but would speak especially 
of two industries, which thrive in my district, as examples of 
the unfairness of this bill: 

First, let me call your attention to the second page of this 
bill and the articles it puts on the free-trade basis, if it becomes 
n law, beginning with line 8 and ending with line 10, and being 
in words as follows: 


Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, or 
coverings suitable for covering and baling cotton, composed in whole or 
in part of jute, butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zcaland tow, 


Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other materials or 
fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps and bags or sacks com- 

posen wholly or in part of jute or burlaps or other material suitable for 
agging or sacking agricultural products. 


In the city of St. Louis we have hundreds of men and women 
who are working in the manufacture of various kinds of bag- 
ging. Should this bill become a law, this industry in my dis- 
trict would be ruined and the mills closed. This business has 
been crippled already by the present low tariff on the material 
from which bagging, and so forth, is manufactured. To show 
that the conditions in regard to this bagging business exists not 
only in my city but in other places, I call your attention to a 
statement that has been issued by the Carolina Bagging Co., at 
Henderson, N. C., under date of April 24, and which is as fol- 
lows, in part: : 


1 * 

The “ farmers’ frec-list bill” just introduced in Congress proposes to 

ndmit jute into this country free. This product grows in India and 
nowhere else. Conditions there require payment by jute manufacturers 
of an average of about 50 cents per week to their laborers. ‘This is 
very ott ani but it is taken from their government report for the 
year ; 
The duty on cotton bagging, which is made of jute, is abont 30 cents 
per roll. vith this small amount of protection manufacturers of bag- 
ging and other jute products have had a hard time to live for the last 
ew years. Several factories have failed and gone out of business. 

But there are now seven bagging factorics in North Carolina, three 
in South Carolina, three in Virginia, and three in Georgia. Large 
amounts of capital are invested in these. Admitting jute into t 
country free of duty would ruin and close these factories, and throw 
all their labor out of employment. Our factory employs 200 operators, 
who receive from $4 to $40 per week, on which they and thelr families 
live. The goig on our annual output of 100,000 rolls is about 30 cents 
per roll, or $80,000. Take this from our earnings and we could not fe 
on at all, and would close our factory. May God forbid such a result. 
We and our help all cry to Congress to forbid it. 

Take another view of it. A few years ago there was much talk of 
using cotton for cotton bagging. At the present prices of cotton of 
course the farmers can not afford that. 

But millions of yards of cotton bagging are used qearly for cement, 
grain, flour, beans, and other such purposes. If the duty on jute is re- 
moved the great and immediate inflow of the manufactured product 
would supply jute for all these and many other uses now supplied by 
cotton goods. We would thus, in return for the pitiful sum of about 
4 cents a bale duty now pald by the farmer on cotton bagging, have to 
be taxed In some other way to supply that loss of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, lose our factorics to thelr owners, our wages to the laborers, 
and sustain a considerable reduction in the use and price of cotton. Thus 
the prophecy of Bret Harte will be fulfilled: “ We are ruined by Chinese 
cheap labor.” We pray that such a calamity may be averted. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is from North Carolina, where industries 
have grown up, such as these and others in the manufacturing 
line through the Southern States, by reason of this protective 
tariff that the Republican Party has enacted. 

From the conditions prevailing in this industry In my own 
city, and the facts and figures that haye come to me from them, 
I am satisfied that the statement from the Carolina Bagging 
Co. is true, and I will not burden the Record with a statement 
as to the figures and conditions that prevail in this industry in 
my own city, as it is substantially the same as that of the 
Carolina Bagging Co., and of all the factories engaged in that 
business in this country, including the Brooklyn mills that turn 
out a great deal of the jute bagging for cotton baling that is 
used in this country. Already about 20 per cent of jute bagging 
is imported from Calcutta, and if you admit it free they will 
import all, and the ruinous results of free trade, as applied to 
this industry, will be seen in the extinguishing of the fires of 
the mills and the idleness of American laborers engaged in this 
work. 

I have a telegram here, Mr. Chairman, and a letter from 
H. & L. Chase Bag Co., of St. Louis, making substantially the 
same complaint and objecting to the passage of this bill as that 
which I have read into the Recorp from the Carolina Bagging 
Co., of Henderson, N. C., and I ask leave to insert it in the 
Record. The letter Is as follows: 


H. & L. Coase Bac Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1911. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: 9 that the Underwood bill was likely to come up for dis- 
cussion to-day in your honorable body, and being vitally affected in the 
ante 1 we confirm our telegram sent you this morning reading 
as follows: 

“Before voting on change affecting jute goods, schedule J, please 
iye opportunity for a committee representing this industry to appear 
efore the Ways and Means Committee.“ 

We trust that through your efforts we may at least have chance to 


be heard. 
Yours, respectfully, H. &. L. CHasNn Baa Co. 


There is another item in this bill that is vitally important 
to the St. Louis district that I represent, and that is the one 
which refers to the boot and shoe industry. I call your atten- 
tion to the second page of said bill, beginning with line 17 and 
ending with line 24 of said page, as follows: 

Grain, buff, split, rough, and. sole leather; band, bend, or belting 
leather; boots and shoes made . or in chief value of leather made 


from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine specles, including calfskins; and harness, saddies, and saddlery, 
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in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms suitable for conversion Into manufactured articles. 

I will not go into the details of this industry, as it has ably 
and minutely been discussed in this House in the last few days 
by several Members of this House, aud I ask you to carefully 
read and consider what they said upon this matter before you 
vote to take the duty off of this class of goods. 

Just for a moment, to give you an idea of the importance of 
this industry as it applies only to my district, I will state that 
the boot and shoe manufacturers in that district, with American 
labor, in the year 1910, made 26,300,000 pairs of shoes; that 
the cost of the manufacture of these shoes was $40,000,000; 
wages paid were $8,100,000; the average net profits were under 
5 per cent; a very small portion of these shoes were shipped to 
foreign countries, but practically all were sold in this country. 
The average wages paid to shoe cutters in the city of St. Louis 
were $16 a week. For the same class of work the shoe cutters 
in foreign countries receive about $7 a week. Reduce the tariff, 
if you will, on these goods, and the products necessary in the 
manufacture thereof, and you will cripple these industries, 
probably close some of the factories, and surely reduce the price 
of wages paid to the American workmen. 

And not only, Mr. Chairman, does this industry affect this 
district in the importance I have called to your attention, but 
you all know there are men engaged in the sale of these shoes, 
retail and otherwise, throughout the various States of this 
country. It not only affects the shoe companies which are in 
my district, but it also affects them in their relation with the 
States of Missouri and Illinois. Some of these shoe companies 
have factories in those States. 

It has been said to-day here on the floor of this House by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncwortru], and it has been re- 
peatedly charged and stated here, that there never has been any 
claim of a trust or a combination in the shoe industry. Then 
why would you tear them down? Why would you even cripple 
them? And why would you take away from them this small 
pittance of protection that they now have? Do you want to 
reduce the prices they are now paying to the workmen engaged 
in this industry? Do you think $16 a week for shoe cutters is 
too much? Would you have them receive the same as the for- 
eign cutters in foreign lands now get, of about $7 a week? 
That is not the way to reduce the price of living and the cost of 
living. 

It has been only a few years back, Mr. Chairman, when it 
was cheap to live, if you only had the money to buy. I remem- 
ber the time, not many years ago, when I was upon my father's 
farm in Missouri, when we could not get anything for the 
products that we raised. It was because of the tariff legislation 
that had been enacted by the Democratic Party, and because of 
the harmful effects on American industries. Idleness was in 
the cities, and there was no market for the goods, and you could 
then truly say that the cost of living was cheap. But they had 
nothing with which to buy the products. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, to free shoes, etc., that this bill 
would bring into this country free, there is a long list of mate- 
rials that every shoe manufacturer must use, but which this 
committee has not included in this bill. This list includes many 
kinds of leather and tanning materials used in producing 
leather, such as cloth for linings, canvas, threads, blackings, 
cement, nails, tacks, wire, and so forth, all of which are free to 
the manufacturers of England, however, and of some other 
countries. This gives the foreign manufacturers an unfair ad- 
vantage. 

The reduction of the tariff on shoes to the present 10 per 
cent has reached the danger limit, and I sincerely hope that the 
intelligence and patriotism of this House will allow its best 
judgment to prevail in their refusal to pass this bill, and that 
it will forget, if such is possible here, political issues and 
political campaigns of the future and fix our minds and our 
attention upon that which is for the best interests of this whole 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the laws that are enacted 
should be laws that are best for the majority of the people and 
not for any particular portion of them or any particular section 
of them. 

There is another matter, Mr. Chairman, that I would call the 
attention of this House to, and that is a statement prepared by 
the New England Shoe and Leather Association at a meeting of 
their board of directors held on the 22d of April of this year. 
It is as follows: 


The proposal to put leather and boots and shoes on the free list seems 
HR ‘ine t necessary to consider conditions as now existing in this 
try. 
EAE the time of the 9 of the Payne-Aldrich bill a very thorough 
investigation of these conditions, both at home and abroad, was made. 
It will be remembered that certain manufacturers of shoes stated at 
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that time that if hides and other necessary materials were made free no 
protection for shoes would be needed. 

This statement aroused a very earnest discussion, and Inquiries were 
made in the principal markets of Europe; samples were obtained, ex- 
amined, and appraised; labor costs were ascertained; and the decision 
seemed to be thoroughly established that certain grades of American 
shoes, value of which was given . by their style and finish, could 
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successfully compete with foreign pro ns. On other grades, where 
the American ideas in regard to style and fit were not as important, it 
was found that the shoes abroad were being sold at somewhat less than 
prices current in this country, and that without a moderately protective 
tarif manufacturers in this country would be subjected to unfair com- 
petition, and the wages of labor would necessarily be somewhat reduced, 

It was also found that the German tanners had made great progress 
in the tanning and finishing of calfskins and upper leather, and that, 
owing to the lower cost of labor, chemicals, and tanning materials gen- 
erally, upper leather was being produced in foreign countries at less 
than the cost in America. 

‘The shoe and leather industry has never claimed the pacer of 
high tarit rates, and in accordance with its traditional policy it freely 
consented to very important reductions in the rates on all classes of 
leather and shoes at the time of the enactment of the last tariff bill. 
The rates established were intentionally made as low as possible without 
8 the manufacturing interests and the wages of the em- 
ployees. 

The duties as they now stand are so low as to be on practically a 
revenue basis. 

Since these rates were established, such changes as have occurred in 
the situation have been against rather than in favor of the domestic 
manufacturer. 

Modern machinery and factory methods have been rapidly introduced, 
and the foreign manufacturer of shoes now stands more nearly on the 
American level of efliciency than ever before. Under these circum- 
stances and in view of the added cost of tanning material in this coun- 
try on account of the tariff and the consequent higher cost of leather, 
and in view of the fact that the shoe workers in the United States ob- 
tain from two to four times the wages paid in European countries, the 
proposal to make shoes and leather free must be considered as without 
reasonable cause or excuse, 

The shoe and leather industry asks no favors of Congress. They claim 
to haye developed a much higher condition of comparative efficiency 
than has been established by other and kindred industries, and desire 
simply a fair chance to continue thelr development under such condi- 
tions as are in every way to the advantage of the American consumer. 
The products of their tanneries and factories have established the stand- 
ard for equality the world over, and have been distributed to the con- 
sumers at prices at least as low as those current anywhere on earth. 
The tariff on shoes has never cost the wearer of shoes in the United 
States one cent, and free trade in shoes will do nothing toward cheapen- 
ing the footwear of the farmer or lessening by one cent his necessary 
expenses, 

Shoes made either at home or abroad must pay the producer a small 
margin of profit. The shoes produced in the United States under con- 
ditions of the most intense competition do not pay the manufacturer an 
average profit of more than about 4 per cent. The foreign manufac- 
turer certainly would not work for less. The lower cost of labor, ma- 
chinery, and materials abroad is only partially offset in this country by 
production on a larger scale and more efficient and systematic handlin 
of the machinery and materials employed. The cost of the finishe 
product is to-day slightly less on most grades in Europe than in 
America, and in some styles, where handwork is largely employed, the 
margin in favor of Europe is very wide. 

For the past 10 years Europe has been constantly studying our 
methods and adopting our machinery. To-day she is fully on an 
equality with us in the production of machinery, and is organizing her 
industry to secure for her manufacturers the benefit of the larger pro- 
duction and more systematic and efficient methods which we now en- 
joy. At the present moment there are in the shoe factories of this coun- 
try at least fiye representatives of the largest shoe manufacturing com- 
panies in Europe, sent here by their employers for the purpose of study 
and investigation of American methods. 

Under conditions as they exist at the present time there can be no 
doubt that the advantage of European manufacturers will continue to 
increase for the present. and the result of the removal of the very 
slight protection now afforded would be to divide the market between 
the domestic and foreign manufacturers without result in material say- 
ing in cost to the consumer. 


I also have here, Mr. Chairman, a telegram and a letter from 
the shoe manufacturers of St. Louis, begging that this tariff be 
not disturbed. They say that foreign manufacturers have free 
material and nonroyalty machinery, and labor about half that 
paid in this country. The tariff on shoes is only 10 per cent, 
whereas on other wearing apparel it is much more. Why should 
shoes bear all the burden in the plan to reduce the cost of liy- 
ing? Why not reduce the tariff upon sugar? They earnestly 
protest against the removal of duty on shoes under existing 
conditions. That is signed, Mr. Chairman, by the Brown Shoe 
Co., the Carruthers-Jones Shoe Co., and 11 other big shoe manu- 
facturers of the city of St. Louis, including the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Co., which company, I want to state here, has the contract 
for furnishing shoes to the Army, and it was not the company 
that was charged here upon the floor the other day, with head- 
quarters in Boston, that has a monopoly upon it. The shoe 
companies of St. Louis have been having these contracts for 
years and have been supplying most of the shoes that have 
been worn by the soldiers, and it is because, Mr. Chairman, the 
shoe manufacturers of St. Louis produce the best shoes in the 
land, 

I ask leave to insert in the Recorp a telegram and letter from 


upon this subject: 
e J Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 26, 1911. 
Hon. L. C. DYER 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Foreign manufacturers have free material and nonroyalty machinery 
and labor at about one-half paid in this emn: Can we compete under 
these conditions if shoes are free? The tariff on shoes is only 10 per 
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cent, whereas all other wearing apparel averages about 60 per cent. 
Why should shoes bear all the burden in the plan to reduce the cost of 
living? We earnestly protest against the removal of duty on shoes 


under existing conditions. 
Brown Shoe Co., Carruthers-Jones Shoe Co., Geo. F. Ditt- 


mann Boot & Shoe Co., Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., John 
Meier Shoe Co., Roberts, Johnson, Rand Shoe Co., Bur- 
row-Jones Dyer Shoe Co., Desnoyers Shoe Co., Fried- 
man-Shelb; hoe Co., Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., Peters 
Shoe Co., Werthelmer-Swarts Shoe Co. 

Also the following letter from a shoe manufacturer of St. 
Louis: 

My Dear Mr. Dryer: Your night telegram, asking for data regarding 
shoe 595 1 of St. Louis, received. We appreciate very much your 
interest and haye sent you night telegram, reading as follows: 

“Answering your telegram, the shoe manufacturers of St. Louis made 
last year about 26,300,000 pairs of shoes. Producing cost, $40,000,000 ; 
wages, $8,100,000; average net profits under 5 per cent. Very small 
15 5 shipped foreign countries. Shoe cutters have received average 

16 weekly; same work some foreign countries, $7 weekly. We believe 
once shoes would result in a large reduction in wages or closed fac- 
ories. 

The figures given weve obtained from the publishers of the Shoe Trade 
apor in St. Louis, and we believe they are approximately correct. 

he undersigned has visited representative shoe factories in Europe 
within the last year, when he investigated the question of foreign shoes 
being shipped to this country, and it is his judgment that free shoes 
would be a very serious matter to the shoe workers, as well as the shoe 
manufacturers, of this country. 
Brown SHOE CO., 
J. H. ROBLEE, Vice President. 
Hon. L. C. DYER 


Mouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

St. Louis is in the State of Missouri, and Missouri is the 
greatest State in the Union, as my Democratic friends of this 
House haye testified to by selecting for its Speaker our dis- 
tinguished son and our first citizen, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK. 
[Applause.] While I am not a prophet, and never had any 
experience in prophecy, I will say this, Mr. Chairman, which 
is a little away from my subject, that if the Democracy of 
this country wants the ablest and the best and the great- 
est Democrat in the country for the White House they will 
nominate and try their best to elect him to that position. 
[Applause.] 

I have other letters and telegrams here, Mr. Chairman, from 
the shoe-manufacturing industries of St. Louis and from the 
district which I have the honor to represent here in this House. 
One of those letters, which I have read in part, has given to 
you the names of those men who are engaged in that industry, 
and they are interested, and all of the people of St. Louis are 
interested, in this subject. 

We are not here, Mr. Chairman, pleading for capital espe- 
cially, but we are here pleading for the interests of the work- 
ingmen. One of the shoe manufacturers of St. Louis stated to 
me that last year he visited all the representative shoe factories 
in Europe, where he investigated the question of foreign shoes 
that are being shipped to this country, and it is his judg- 
ment that free shoes would be a very serious matter to the 
shoe workers as well as to the shoe manufacturers of this 
country. 

A letter addressed to me from another large manufacturer in 
my district is as follows: 


Hon. L. C. Dyer, M. C., 
Washington, D. C0. 
Dear Sin: You are going to be asked to take off the present 10 per 
cent duty on shoes, and we trust that you will not do so, 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 26, 1911, 


Census of manufactures, city of St. Louis, Mo. 


Our American workmen can compete with the English, the French, 
and the Germans, and, on an equal basis, they can beat them, but the 
difference in the cost of living over there and the cost of living here 
is so great that if we had to meet European conditions it would mean 
disaster to the trade. 

The duty, before the last change, we think was 20 per cent, and they 
cut it down to 10 per cent, which is as little as it ought to be, when 
you consider the fact that wages in this country average about 100 per 
cent more than they do over on the other side. This difference in wages 
can not come out of the manufacturers’ profits, because, with one or 
two exceptions, there is hardly a shoe house in the country to-day that 
is making more than a living. 

Conditions are exceedingly discouraging in the shoe-manufacturin, 
trade and any further burden, such as is proposed by this increase 
reduction of tariff, would be the “straw to break the camel's back.” 
To the shoe industry of your State this constitutes an exceedingly 
important item, and we hope you will give it your very earnest and 
careful consideration. 

DESNOYERS SHOE Co., 
By W. L. DESNOYERS, President. 


Mr. Chairman, I would also, with your permission and with 
the permission of'the House, call your attention to the follow- 
ing figures on imports and exports to show to you that there 
is already being imported into this country millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods in the bagging and shoe industries: 


Imports and exports for 12 months ending December, 1910. 


(Compiled from the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, Decem- 
ber, 1910.) 


Manufactures of— 
Bagging, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics suitable for 
COVERING COUON Fo 8 s: 
Burlaps or plain woven fabrics of single jute yarn...... 
Hides and skins, other than fur skins, raw or uncured. 
Leather and tanned skins and manufactures thereof... 


86,107,728 |.. 
16, 558,059 | $53, 511,761 


As to the number of establishments and number of wage earn- 
ers engaged in the boot and shoe industry in my district and of 
the value of their products, I will read a statement of the prelim- 
inary totals of 1909, compared with 1904, showing also the prog- 
ress that this industry has been muking in St. Louis, as prepared 
from the records of the Bureau of United States Census, to wit: 


Preliminary totals for 1909, compared with 190}. 


Leather, tanned, curried, and finished.... 


I also invite your attention to some figures from the Bureau 
of the Census as to number of manufacturing establishments, men 
employed therein, and so forth, in city of St. Louis, to wit: 


Preliminary totals. 


(Comparative summary, 1890, 1904, and 1909.) 


Census. Per cent of increase. 


1904 to | 1899 to | 1899 to 
1909 1904 1909 


646 7 16 1 

000 1 77 78 

000 36 35 8⁴ 

000 21 43 74 

000 10 36] “ 49 

000 23 38 69 

000 8 41 52 

umber of salaried officials and clerks... ....2...2.-..ssseeseeeseces eser es dees see 15,349 867 35 28 73 

Average number of wage earners employed during the year................ Spvacccocsccvessudaccces 87,097 832 5 28 34 
1 Decrease. 


St. Louis, as the above figures show, has become the great 


manufacturing city it has through the Republican policy of pro- 
tection. 
its industries. 


Mr. Chairman, let me say to this Democratic House and its 


leaders that what I haye presented here have been facts and 


Free trade will retard its progress and ruin many of 


figures in support of the protective duty now upon these articles, 
as against the free-trade theories and doctrines that you gen- 
tlemen have been advocating for many years, but which I hope 
you will never be able to again write into laws in this country. 
The country remembers well the last Democratic tariff law. 
Some one has aptly said that in its workings the law was a 
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“nightmare of calamity for wage earners and business men.” 
It has been intimated upon this floor during this debate that the 
Democratic majority is engaged in the ripping up of the pro- 
tective tariff, and the dealing with the subject in such a way as 
to promote the chances of the party to carry the country next 


year. While I do not charge your party with that in this House, 
I trust you will let me call your attention to the year 1893. 
Then you were about to take charge of all branches of the Gov- 
ernment. You had convinced the people of that day that your 
principles of free trade and tariff for revenue only were for 
their best interests. Your lease of power was, however, brief, 
for the people soon reyoked the power which they had given to 
you. Your theories and the putting of some of them into law 
caused a halting in business enterprises and the loss of confi- 
dence, and at the first opportunity the people turned again to the 
Republican Party,that party which has protected American wages 
and American industries, and which has made this country 
great in agriculture, great in manufacturing, and great in min- 
ing. You gentlemen of the majority in this House may by 
your votes here establish free trade upon the various items 
mentioned in this bill, so far as you have the power to do so, 
but remember that you are attacking a policy which the great 
American people laye many times favored, and which has 
brought them happiness, prosperity, and contentment. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
hour to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I feel sure that after 
the members of this committee remain in this Hall another hour, 
if any of them do, they need have no fear that they may not be 
able to get insurance on their lives hereafter. [Laughter.] 

The subject of taxation is an interesting one from many 
viewpoints. There are two well-defined schools in this country 
in regard to the use of the taxing power of the Government, 
one believing that a tax should be laid upon imports for the sole 
purpose of raising revenue to support the Government, and 
that it should be laid as lightly as possible upon the prime 
necessities of life, to the end that the burdens of labor may be 
lightened, the other believing that taxes should be levied for 
the purpose of protecting American industries without regard 
to raising revenue or the articles upon which it should be levied. 
Certain classes of people may differ as to what constitutes 
prime necessities of life, but the people at large no longer differ 
as to what constitutes these things. They have learned by the 
school of experience that those things are necessaries that en- 
able them to live and pursue their daily toil. Among them 
may be mentioned food, raiment, and shelter. 

While it is impossible in this day of “greed and graft” to 
equitably adjust these differences, but as far as possible I 
deem it our duty to attempt it. I recognize that almost all 
legislation here must of necessity be a compromise, cither in 
the committee framing it or in Congress passing it. This must 
be so in the yery nature of things, where nearly 400 men, rep- 
resenting all walks and stations in life—from the farm, fac- 
tory, bank, and courthouse—come men not only from continental 
United States but our Territories and foreign possessions, in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, all having an equal voice 
in shaping legislation. In 1908 the Republican Party swept 
the country by an unprecedented majority in both the electoral 
college and popular vote. It gained its victory by a solemn 
promise to revise the tariff and to revise it downward. 

In March, 1909, it undertook the redemption of its promise, 
and on August 5 of that year concluded its labor by bringing 
forth a measure worse than the “tariff of abominations” 
passed by the forefathers of the Republican Party in 1828; 
and as the people in righteous indignation rose up then and 
rebuked the party for imposing burdens upon them greater than 
they could bear, the people last fall rose in the power of their 
might and with their ballots smote the giant interests of the 
country “hip and thigh,” with the result that to-day there are 
hardly enough Members on the Republican side of the Chamber 
to be pallbearers to the funeral of the “Jame-duck” brigade 
who quit making tariff laws on the 4th of last March. 

I recognize that no party can accept power without accept- 
ing responsibility, and the Democratic Party now gladly ac- 
cepts the responsibility, so far as this branch of Congress is 
coucerned. After legislation leaves here the responsibility is 
yours, not ours. We propose to give the people some relief, 
and if you block it, either at the other end of this Capitol or 
at the western end of the Avenue, the responsibility is yours. 
The Canadian trade agreement. initiated by a Republican Presi- 
dent and negotiated by a Republican Secretary of State, passed 


this House the other day with 289 votes for and 67 votes 
against it. Most of the votes against it were cast by the old 
Napoleonic “stand-pat guard,“ men who see no good in any- 
thing that tends to reduce the cost of living or that lightens 
the burden of labor, men who would apply the rule of exclusion, 
excluding from our markets any foreign manufactured goods 
which by any process could be manufactured in this country, 
regardless of the effect it may have on the millions of con- 
sumers of manufactured goods, were it not for the revenue in- 
yolyed, and men who no doubt have aided in enacting tariff 
laws in the past the rates of duty of which have been so high 
as to become prohibitory in their effect. 

The opponents of that measure directed the bulk of their 
argument against placing wheat on the free list; holsting the 
signal of despair, predicting dire ruin to all our farmers should 
the agreement be enacted into law, the moment they come in 
competition with the wheat fields of Canada. If it brings 
ruination to our farmers, then it is radically wrong. If it does 
not affect them, then out of your own mouths you will stand 
condemned. Let us see. There has been a rate of duty of 
some kind almost for half a century on whent, the rate vary- 
ing from 25 to 50 cents per bushel. Has this rate of duty had 
anything to do with keeping up the price of wheat in this 
country? If so, why has its price fluctuated up and down? 
Within the memory of all here the price of wheat has ranged 
from 75 cents to $1.50 per bushel. Does anyone believe for a 
moment that a rate of duty on wheat can keep the price of it up 
in this country while we continue to raise more than 100,000,000 
bushels per year than we consume, and which must find a mar- 
ket abroad? 

What has kept up the price of wheat? Has it been the rate 
of duty of 25 cents per bushel upon it, or has it been the demand 
made upon us for our wheat surplus? If it has been the de- 
mand, I care not whether it be a home or a foreign demand, the 
principle is the same. If the price of wheat is kept up by the 
demand for it, then the argument against the trade agreement 
proposing to take the duty off of wheat falls to the ground of 
is own weight and needs no answer. To the man who auswers 
that the price of wheat has been kept up by a rate of duty, I 
then ask him the question, Why has this price fluctuated? 
Why has the price not been stable in this country, one and the 
same price every day in the year since the duty was placed 
upon it, [Applause on the Democratic side.] There has been 
no yariation in the rate of duty; it has been one and the same 
rate since its adoption. In tlie last analysis, the opponeuts of 
the Canadian trade agreement are driven to the admission 
that the price of wheat has been kept up in this country, not 
by reason of a rate of duty upon it, but by a demand for the 
commodity. In other words, its price has been kept up by the 
inevitable law of supply and demand. 

Suppose all these years that we have had a duty on wheat 
we would have had an embargo duty against its exportation; 
if our farmers had gone on raising a hundred million surplus 
each year more than we consumed, does anyone belieye a tariff 
on wheat at the rate of $25 per bushel under these conditions 
eould or would haye kept up its price in this country? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Every sane man an- 
swers this question “No.” Then every honest man whose 
desire is to enlighten the people should admit that a tar- 
iff on wheat in this country adds nothing to the selling price 
as long as we continue to be heavy exporters of it. While we 
have been raising and exporting wheat for decades in the past 
where has the surplus of both nations gone during these years? 
Canada’s surplus has not come to this country nor has ours gone 
to Canada, but the surplus of both countries has gone to the 
empty granaries of the world. It has gone to the countries 
paying the most for it. If this agreement becomes a law, will 
our farmers quit raising wheat? Canada can not find a market 
for her surplus wheat in this country unless our farmers, con- 
trary to all their past splendid history, yield up the battle and 
retire from the fleld in dishonor, something I am sure they will 
not do. It placed onan equal footing with the Canadian farmer 
in getting cheaper farming implements, I entertain no doubt but 
what the American farmer can and will compete with his Cana- 
dian brother in raising and selling wheat in any of the world’s 
markets, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will yield foren question. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The geniicman «asserts that the 
surplus fixes the price of wheat. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Ob, the gentleman does not get the 
force of my statement. I said the demand fixed the price of 
wheat. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Well, will the gentleman answer 
this question: If Canada raises the same quality of wheat that 
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we do—that the Northwestern States raise, No. 1 hard wheat— 
and the surplus goes into the empty granaries of the world 
and the demand fixed the price, why is it that for the last 10 
or 20 years there has been a difference in the price in the 
United States and across the border for the same grade of 
wheat; why has it been higher in this country than in Canada? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman’s question answers 
itself. If he means by this question that the price of wheat 
during this period of time has been higher in this country 
than in Canada, then he need have no fear whatever about 
Canadian wheat being shipped into this country and driving its 
price down. On the other hand, if he means that the price 
during this period of time has been higher in Canada than in 
the United States, this condition may be due to local conditions; 
it may be due to transportation. Local demands may enter 
into the question. I have seen in my own county, on the same 
line of railroad, in towns not more than 15 miles apart, the 
price of wheat vary on the same day from 2 to 5 cents per 
bushel. This is due entirely to local conditions. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. But the Canadian methods of ex- 
ports are better than those from Minneapolis, with cheaper 
freight rates. 

Mr. COX of Indiana, That may be due entirely to local 
conditions. Does the gentleman believe that the farmers of 
Minnesota will stop raising wheat if the Canadian trade agree- 
ment will become a law? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
at the Canadian price. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Oh, yes; your howl about the farmers 
of the country and the destruction of the price of wheat is 
nothing but the wail of the old standpatter, who sees the 
mountain of protection giving way under ceaseless and con- 
stant hammering on the part of the people. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I assure the gentleman that does 
not apply to me, because I am not a standpatter. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. You see plainly the handwriting on 
the wall; you see the strong citadel of protection yielding and 
giving way. I am glad to see you repent of your sins once in 
awhile. “While the lamp holds out to burn the vilest sinner 
way return.” The latest convert we have on the proposition 
of a downward revision of the tariff is none other than Presi- 
dent Taft himself. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! At 
last he has come over to our way of thinking, and if he and 
some more of his brethren on that side of the Chamber will 
sone oyer with a contrite heart we will welcome them to our 
‘old. 


Mr. Chairman, what I have said about wheat applies with 
equal force to cattle and sheep, hogs and horses. For more 
than a quarter of a century we have had a duty from $2 to 
$10 per head on cattle, and on hogs and sheep $1.50 per head, 
and during this same period of time we have observed the price 
of these fluctuate up and down. The price of hogs prior to 
the panic of 1907 ranged from 7 to 8 cents per pound; imme- 
diately following the panic the price of hogs dropped to 4 
cents per pound, and last year (1910) we saw the price soar to 
10 cents per pound, with the same rate of tariff on hogs during 
this same period of time. If the rate of duty upon hogs had 
anything to do with bringing the price of hogs up to 10 cents 
per pound, the same rate of duty certainly brought it down to 
4 cents per pound. It is a poor rule that will not work both 
ways. The price of wheat commodities, like the price of 
wheat, is governed by the immutable law of supply and de- 
mand. When the demand is strong and the supply limited, the 
price goes up; when the demand is limited and the supply is 
strong, the price goes down, tariff or no tariff, duty or no duty. 
It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that cotton grown in this coun- 
try without any tariff upon it is a complete answer to those 
who oppose the Canadian trade agreement for fear it would 
drive the price of wheat down in this country. The reports of 
the Secretary of Agriculture say we raised last year 691,767,000 
bushels of wheat valued at $625,000,000, and every bushel of 
this wheat was protected by a rate of duty of 25 cents per 
bushel; and he reports during this same year we raised in this 
country $900,000,000 worth of cotton, and not a pound of 
cotton was protected by any rate of duty or any tariff Whatever, 
and for the preceding five years we raised upon an average of 
$685,000,000 worth of cotton, a total in value in these six years 
of $4,325,000,000, representing more than four and one-half 
times the total capitalization of all the national banks in the 
country, and nearly one-third of the value of the 250,000 miles 
of steam railroads in the country, with cotton all these years 
upon the free list. 

The planter of the South in these short years, though unpro- 
tected by way of duty upon his cotton, was meeting and com- 


No; but they will have to sell it 


peting with milllons of Hindus of India engaged in raising 
cotton on land where the fertility of the soil is unsurpassed in 
the world and where pauper labor subsists on a very small rate 
of wages. Nor is this all; he was competing with Chinese 
coolie labor, millions strong, where our friends on that side of 
the Chamber are wont to tell us that labor subsists on rats 
and mice. Nor is this all; he was competing with the fellahs 
of Egypt tilling the valley of the Nile, famed for its cotton 
and biblical lore, where pauper labor in all of its ghost-like 
specter stalks abroad in the land. This commodity, unpro- 
tected as it is, has brought into the country in the past six 
years more than $2,000,000,000 worth of foreign gold, and 
every pound of it, the moment it found a foreign market, had 
to and did meet in open competition cotton raised by the truly 
pauper labor of the world. You may ask me how he was able 
to do it. The question is easily answered. The price of cot- 
ton, like the price of wheat and corn, barley and oats, is 
governed by the ever-unchanging law of supply and demand, 
The price of cotton during the same years, though having no 
rate of duty upon it, like the price of wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
and other commodities having a rate of duty upon them, has 
continued to fluctuate in price exactly as the price of these 
other commodities has fluctuated. Last year the combined 
value of the farmers’ products reached the appalling and 
startling figures of $8,926,000,000, a sum representing one- 
fifteenth of the total wealth of the United States; and this 
vast sum of money was made upon the great staple commodities 


upon which a rate of duty existed, except cotton. 


The farmer has been prosperous no more than he deserves. 
His prosperity has come to him by dint of his own energy, 
economy, and thrift, aided by God Almighty’s rain and sun- 
shine, together with a heavy demand for his commodities. He 
has accomplished this in spite of conditions surrounding him, 
being compelled to pay exorbitant prices for the things he 
bought from the manufacturers, 

Did you ever hear of a multimillionaire farmer in your life? 
I never heard of but one; he was from Missouri and died last 
year. [Applause.] For over 40 years the farmer has been the 
toadstool beneath the harrow of protection, and from his back 
and the backs of the toiling millions of laboring men and women 
in this country the high priests of protection have harrowed 
their millions, until today our country from ocean to ocean 
is filled by multimillionaires, able to pay $50,000 for a Gutten- 
berg Bible, not for the purpose of learning the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” but for the purpose of having an ancient 
relic in his library. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Another can pay $250,000 for the world-famed Hope dia- 
mond, others can buy flying machines to sail in the air, and 
others yachts to ride upon the sea. I can not believe that this 
professed friendship for the farmer is sincere by men who 
opposed the Canadian trade agreement, or who oppose the free- 
list bill now under consideration. The wail of these men re- 
minds me of the old, old song I used to hear, Hark, from the 
tomb the doleful sound, mine ears attend the cry.” It is the 
wail of the old standpatter, who plainly sees the handwriting 
on the wall against protection, needing no Daniel to interpret it, 
with countless thousands of people in this country daily crying, 
“Down with protection and up with the equality of right.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You see the ramparts of 
protection being stormed by a determined host of men and 
women, who do not propose to capitulate for terms, but who 
propose to pursue the fight until equality of taxation is restored 
in this country. 

You see its outposts giving way, its picket lines driven in 
under the splendid leadership of the Hon. Oscar W. UNDER- 
woop, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, which 
reports this bill, and who, like a patriot, stands undaunted and 
unmoved by the threats of the great Steel Trust, that was 
strong and powerful enough to bring a man once President of 
the United States, and who later braved the lion in its lair 
amidst the jungles of Africa, to his knees and compelled him 
to allow it to buy out its only competitor, the Tennessee Coal 
& Iron Co., when everybody knew this to be a violation of law. 
This man has been threatened by this same monster. It should 
be the duty not only of Congress but of the people to uphold 
his hand and support him without regard to party affiliation 
in a revision of the tariff outlined by him. I must confess, Mr. 
Chairman, that six months ago I was very much in doubt about 
the wisdom of revising the tariff, a schedule at a time, but I am 
thoroughly convinced that this is the only safe and sane way 
to revise it. It is the only way a revision can be brought 
about in the interest of the people, and I believe that the real 
downright consternation on the other side of the aisle is due 
to the cry of the special interests that must soon capitulate 
and let the people come into their own. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 
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This leads me to a discussion of House bill 4413, known as the 
free-list bill. I voted for the Canadian reciprocity, because I 
believed it was right in principle. I intend to vote for this bill 
because I believe this is right. I am not going to vote for this 
bill upon the principle that it is a compensatory measure de- 
signed to compensate the farmers for any loss that they may 
sustain by means of the Canadian trade agreement being 
enacted into law, because I do not think they have or will 
sustain any loss. Therefore I am going to vote for it because 
I believe it is right in principle. The Republican Party put 
forward its henviest gun, Mr. Mann, of Illinois, to assail the 
free-list bill. For two hours he discussed the question, not 
with a view of meeting the facts in the case, but with the 
hope that he might laugh the case out of court. Let us see 
what we propose to do in this bill. We propose to put plows, 
tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricul- 
tural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
threshing machines and cotton gins, farm wagons, and farm 
carts on the free list.” 

Is there any controversy about the language in the bill down 
to this point? The language contained in it so far is so plain 
“that a fool, though a wayfaring man, need not err as to its 
meaning.” The remaining part of the bill, reading as follows, 
“And all other agricultural implements of every kind and de- 
scription, whether specifically mentioned herein or not, whether 
in whole or in part, including repair, parts,” seems to disturb 
the equilibrium of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] as 
well as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncwortn], because they 
say it is hard to tell what is meant by the language contained 
in this part of the bill. Mr. Mann, while assaulting this part 
of the bill frequently turned to gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber and to gentlemen on his own side and on several 
occasions facetiously asked the question, What are agricultural 
implements?“ What constitutes agricultural implements?“ 
And for 30 minutes he read into the record from a catalogue 
published by Peter Henderson & Co. containing different items, 
and asked the question, as to whether or not these things— 
Saws, pruning knives, axes, and so forth—were agricultural im- 
plements. Does the real fear of the gentlemen on that side of 
the Chamber consist in the fact that they are in doubt as to the 
true meaning of the bill, or does their fear consist in the fact 
that possibly under this part of the bill things may be admitted 
free of duty that gentlemen on that side of the Chamber do not 
want admitted free of duty? If the language of the bill under 
consideration or any part of it is doubtful of construction, I will 
remind the gentlemen that when the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
became a law you established a customs court to try and de- 
termine questions relating to imports, and before the special 
session of Congress adjourned you put through an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the purpose of equipping this court, pro- 
viding it with five judges, a marshal, a clerk, and all para- 
phernalia necessary to a complete equipment of the court. 

If there be any doubt in the language in any part of the 
bill under consideration, let the customs court decide exactly 
what is meant by the language contained in the bill. While 
the gentleman from Illinois may be in doubt as to what are 
agricultural Implements, I desire to say to him that a few 
years ago a class of men were wise enough to determine what 
are agricultural implements, and as a result of thelr combined 
wisdom they immediately began to form great trusts in the 
agricultural-implement trade. One of the first of these trusts 
was the Allis-Chalmers Co., known as the Machinery Trust, 
an alliance of the Steel Corporation, incorporated in May, 
1901. Capitalized for $36,250,000, the market yalue of this 
stock is $10,600,000; the watered stock, $25,650,000. It has a 
monopoly in this line of trade. The farmers of the country 
are annually assessed not Iess than 7 per cent in order to pay a 
dividend upon this watered stock, which represents no value 
and having no property whatever behind it. 

The next trust formed by these wise men was the American 
Fork & Hoe Co., known as the Farming Tool Trust, organ- 
ized in 1902, and controls SO per cent of this line of trade 
throughout the country, having all the elements of a monopoly 
init. It was capitalized for $4,336,000, and the market yalue of 
the stock $2,000,000, having in it $2,836,000 of watered stock, 
on which the farmers of the country are again assessed to pay 
dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. The next, International 
Harvester Co., known as the Haryester Trust, under Morgan’s 
influence, This great trust was organized in 1902. The next 
was the Aimerican Seeding Machine Co., known as the Seeding 
Machine Trust. Capital stock issued, $15,000,000 ; market value 
of this stock, $3,500,000; watered stock, $11,500,000. 

As compared with this monster all the other trusts relating 
to farming implements of any kind sink into obscurity. It will 
be remembered that this huge concern, allied with the steel cor- 


poration, was conceived and brought forth by that astute and 
able financier, Mr. Morgan, of New York. It is capitalize? for 
$120,000,000. The market value of this stock is only $20,000,000, 
representing $100,000,000 of watered stock. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

This concern controls 70 per cent of the output of farminy im- 
plements in the country, elements of monopoly large. [Appleuse 
on the Democratic side.] What is the result of these ‘our 
trusts engaged in a complete monopoly in the manufacture. sale, 
and distribution of agricultural implements of al! kinds? eir 
total capitalization is $175,586,000, and in that capitalization there 
is $135,486,000 of watered stock of no value whatever, leaving the 
true value of the stock of these four concerns only $40,000.000; 
yet gentlemen on the Republican side of the Chamber quibble 
about the language contained in the bill. Their fear does not 
consist of the bare fact that the language contained in the-bill 
is not explicit, but it consists in the fact that they are afraid 
that it might be broad enough to admit free of duty some cf the 
things covered by some or all of these trusts. At the tine of 
the formation of the American Harvester Trust it issued n state- 
ment as follows: 

The company Is 5 on an exceptionally conservative basis; of 
its assets $80,000,000 are in cash working capital. Tho company will 
require no financing, and there will be no offer of its stock to the pub- 
lic, all the cash required haying been provided by its stockholders. The 
company has five fully equipped manufacturing plants in the United 
States—the largest and most complete of their kind in the world—and 
one plant now in process of construction in Canada. ‘Through its ware- 
houses in various parts of the country it will be able to make the most 
economical distribution of its manufactured product. It also owns tim- 
borland, coal, ore, blast furnace and steel property, 2 means of which 
k onena to be able to accomplish important economy in the cost of raw 

ate a 

Like Alexander of old, this one trust has conqnered 45,000,000 
people in this country. It has gone to the Dominion of Canada. 
It has crossed the Atlantic Ocean, and is to-day bearding the 
Russian bear in his den. And in less than 10 years it will be 
compelling the peasants of southern Russia and Siberia to pay 
a tribute to it, exactly as it is levying its tribute upon 90,000,000 
of people in this country to-day. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] By reason of its combination, it may be able to eco- 
nomically build these machines and to economically distribute 
them, but has that economy inured to the benefit of the Ameri- 
can farmer? Before this trust was organized, in 1902, the 
farmers of the country bought their binders at prices not to 
exceed $110, or $115 at most, but since the organization of this 
trust every farmer to-day is charged a uniform price for his 
binder of not less than $125. 

But this is not all. Reading from the speech of my friend 
Mr. Mann, a letter written to him by the International Har- 
vester Co., in which they object to taking the duty off of farm- 
ing implements in the way in which we propose to do it, by a 
general bill, instead of by reciprocity, this great trust sub- 
stantially says in its letter, from which I have quoted, “ Let the 
Government of the United States trade with some other Gov- 
ernment some other commodity not manufactured by us, and 
take the duty off of the other commodity, thereby letting the 
other Goyernments take our commodity with our rate of duly in 
force in this country upon agricultural implements.” The state- 
ment has been repeatedly made here in the last few days by 
gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber that we haye free 
trade with other nations in farming implements. 

I want to read a part of a letter, dated April 25, 1911, from 
Mr. Curtis, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to me. In 
speaking about reciprocal trade between this conntry and other 
nations in agricultural instruments, he says: 

I have the honor to advise you that the principal countries which 
admit free all or part of the implements there mentioned are the 
United Kingdom, Argentine Republic, and Russla. 

In their letter to Mr. Maxx they complain of the high rate of 
duty Russia has against the American agricultural implements, 
yet the Secretary of the Treasury informs me that as between 
the United States and Russia we have free trade in farming 
implements. What is the purpose of the Harvester Trust in 
going to Russia and there building its plant? Can it be that 
they want to employ cheap labor? 

Another paragraph of the bill under consideration proposes to 
put “grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather, band, bed. or 
belting leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value 
of leather, made from cattle hides and cattle skins of whaieyer 
weights of cattle, of the bovine specie, including calfskins, und 
harness, saddles, and saddlery, in sets or in parts, finishe or 
unfinished, composed wholly or in chief value of leather; and 
leather cut into shoe uppers, or vamps, or other forms snitable 
for conversion into manufactured articles,” upon the free list. 
The gentleman on the other side assaulted this paragraph of the 
bill upon the ground that it would be unfair to the tanners of 
the country to put leather upon the free list because a rate of 
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duty was upon tanner’s extracts, and that to put these goods 
upon the free list would strike down the leather industry, to- 
gether with the boot and shoe industry of the country. Grant 
that tanning extracts used by the tanners are upon the dutiable 
list, what haye the tanners been compelling us to do since 1902? 

Who constitutes the tamners? It is composed and made up of 
the Leather Trusts. The statement was made on the floor this 
morning that there is no such thing as a Boot and Shoe Trust 
in this country. I know nothing about this; but I do know 
that there is such a thing in this country as a Leather Trust, 
and that this trust has been in full force and operation for the 
past S or 10 years, and that it has levied a tribute upon everyone 
who buys and uses leather in any of its forms to pay a dividend 
upon its watered stock. The American Hide & Leather Co., 
known as the Upper Leather Trust, incorporated May 3, 
1899, controls 55 per cent of the leather products of the country. 
Capital stock issued, par value, $32,716,000; market value of this 
stock, $7,500,000; watered stock, $25,216,000. This is not all. 

The United States Leather Co., known as the Leather 
Trust, total capital issued, par value $130,444,600; the mar- 
ket value of this«stock, $60,000,000; watered stock, $70,444,600, 
It controls from 60 to 75 per cent of the leather business of 
the country. The watered stock in these two trusts alone 
amounts to $95,660,600, upon which every man who buys a 
pair of shoes for his wife and children must pay tribute to 
the end that dividends may be paid upon this watered stock. 
I answer the gentlemen on that side of the Chamber who cry 
“an nufair deal” because of the fact that tanning extracts 
used by tanners are upon the dutiable list, that more than 
90,006,000 of people are annually assessed an enormous rate 
of duty to enable these trusts to pay a dividend upon stock 
issued by them having no value whatever. This same benevolent 
Leather Trust came to Congress two years ago, pledged the 
people far and wide that if Congress would put hides upon the 
free list that the people would be able to buy the finished 
leather commodity cheaper. They wrote every Member of 
Congress asking that hides be put on the free list; they pro- 
cured the merchants throughout our districts to write letters 
asking us to vote for free hides, and telling us that if we 
would do so the people would get cheaper boots, shoes, leather, 
and so forth. Hides went upon the free list. The Govern- 
ment lost annually something like $2,000,000 which had gone 
into the Treasury of the United States annually by reason of 
a duty of 15 per cent on hides. But did the people get cheaper 
boots, shoes, and leather goods after hides had been placed 
on the free list? Not so. The Leather Trust had decreed 
otherwise. Instead of the people getting cheaper finished 
leather goods, the Leather Trust by means of controlling the 
hide market immediately increased the price of the finished 
commodity to the consumer. My judgment is before the price 
of finished leather goods comes down to the consumer these 
things must be put upon the free list. 

Instead of defending the Leather Trust in this country, as 
gentlemen on that side have attempted to do, I want to defend 
the 90,000,000 of people in this country who consume in some 
way the finished commodity of the hide. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Win the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman claim that this 
bill puts women’s and children’s shoes upon the free list? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. No; I did not say that, But I will say 
to the gentleman very frankly that if I had the writing of this 
bill I would put the leather schedule on the free list. But I 
recognize that we can not accomplish all in one measure. We 
can not rectify a wrong that has been 40 years in building 
by one bill. We can only accomplish it piecemeal at a time. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

We propose to*put “barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire 
strands, or wire rope, wire woven or manufactured for wire 
fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable for fencing, including 
wire staples,” upon the free list. My friend, Mr. Mann, is very 
much afraid of the language contained in this part of the bill; 
afraid the language is broad enough to admit free of duty cer- 
tain kinds of wire not plainly contained in this paragraph. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. A clothesline, for example. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes; a clothesline. But my only fear, 
Mr. Chairman, is that it will not be broad enough to admit 
things into this country under the wire schedule that ought to 
come in free of duty. This part of the bill under consideration 
strikes a blow at the great Steel Trust. This trust was organ- 
ized and capitalized for $1,100,000,000, $550,000,000 preferred 


stock and $550,000,000 common stock, representing water. The 
market value of this stock in December, 1903, was $760,000,000 ; 
watered stock, $340,000,000. The farmers of the country are 
annually assessed not less than 7 per cent upon this watered 
stock, for the sole purpose of enabling the Steel Trust to pay a 
dividend upon stock haying no value whatever and represented 
by no tangible property. The bill under consideration proposes 
to put “ buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour, and semiolins, 
rye flour, bran, middlings and other offals of grain, oatmeal, 
and rolled oats, and all prepared cereal foods, and biscuit, bread, 
wafers, and similar articles not sweetened ” upon the free list. 

This paragraph of the bill seems to worry my Republican 
friends, especially the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. He 
ealled particular attention to the language, “all prepared cereal 
foods,” and repeatedly asked the question as to what was meant 
by cereal foods, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH] 
seemed to be very much perturbed over the same language as to 
what was meant by it. 

I may not know myself, Mr. Chairman, exactly what is meant 
by the language “cereal food.” But there was a class of men 
in this country a few years ago who knew exactly what was 
covered by the language cereal food, and they were quick to 
discover that the people of the country were getting these 
necessities of life too cheap, and in order to increase their 
profits, they began the creation of a food trust, until to-day 
we have in operation four large food trusts, all engaged in 
increasing the price of these necessities of life to the people. 

One of these, known as the “Hominy Trust,” capital stock 
issued $4,500,000, market value of this stock $2,000,000, watered ' 
stock issued $2,500,000. The Western Cereal Co., known as 
the “Oatmeal Trust,” total capital stock issued $4,344,000, 
market value of stock issued $2,355,000, watered stock issued 
$2,000,000. The Quaker Oats Co., known as the “ Cereal Trust,” 
capital stock issued $12,446,050, market value of stock issued 
$8,350,000, watered stock issued $4,096,050. National Biscuit 
Co., known as the “Cracker Trust,” capital stock issued $56,- 
524,000, market value $37,500,000, watered stock $19,024,000, 
The bill further proposes to put “ beef, yeal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, pickled, dried, smoked, 
dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in any manner; 
bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compound, and lard substi- 
tutes; and sausage, and sausage meats” upon the free list. 
This part of the bill likewise creates consternation in the camp 
of the gentleman across the aisle for fear that it may have some 
effect upon the great Meat Trust of the country. 

Mr. Chairman. J have no data later than 1904 as to the total 
capitalization of the Meat Trust in this country, But I submit 
the following data: 

Meat Trust. 
NATIONAL PACKING co. 


Auithoriged :cantta? stocks x $15, 000, 000 
ARMOUR & CO, 
Eupltal stock author ccc 20, 000, 000 
SWIFT & CO. 
Authorized. capital- stock N 35, 000, 000 
NORTH PACKING & PROVISION co. 
Authorized capital stock issued 2,400,000 


JONN r. SQUIRES & CO. 
(Capital stock authorized.) 
Cumulative preferred $1, 500, 000 


Common stockis . 6, 000, 000 
Fahner —-—t. . 7. 500, 000 
SCIIWARZSCIMILD & SULZBERGER co. 
(Capital stock authorized.) 
Capital: stock desned T: . — (6000/0060 
ST. LOUIS DRESSED BEEF & PROVISION CO. 
Capital | r.. Se ae — 1,125,000 
LIBBY, M’NEIL & LIBBY. a 
Capital stock issued . ay O00, DOO 


Total capitalization of all the Meat Trust 88, 025, 000 


I have no doubt but what the total capitalization of the Meat 
Trusts is two or three times larger than the above figures, and 
all the people of the country are to-day being taxed for the 
benefit of these trusts to the end that they may be able to pay a 
dividend upon watered stock. These figures show a startling 
condition of affairs in this country. The overcapitalization of 
these great trusts, the watered stock issued by them, upon which 
the people are annually assessed an enormous amount of money. 
for the sole purpose of paying dividends upon stock haying no 
tangible value whatever is, indeed, a subject to which the people 
may well turn their attention. I think this is one of the prime 
causes of the increased cost of living. The data I have given 
shows that in these trusts alone the market value of the stock is 
$987,125,000, while the watered stock represents $738,677,650. 
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The people are assessed 7 per cent upon this watered stock, 
representing no value whatever, and it means taking from them 
each year more than $50,000,000 of their money to pay divi- 
dends upon no tangible property whatever, and the trusts and 
capitalization of the same here given by me represents a very 
small per cent of the total capitalization of all the trusts in 
the country. It is this, and this alone, that is making the bur- 
dens of the people greater than they can bear; and if by putting 
these things on the free list it will even tend toward restoring 
competition in the trade in which these trusts are engaged, it 
will have served its purpose and served it well. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the 
Speaker haying resumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4413) placing agricultural implements and other 
articles on the free list, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, when 
he proposes to close the general debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state that I have a number of 
requests yet for time, and it looks like the debate would run 
several days longer. I have no desire to cut off general debate, 
and I am unable to answer the gentleman exactly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There are quite a number of gentlemen ab- 
sent who would like to be present, of course, when the yote is 
taken. Does the gentleman think he will finish this week? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope so. I hope to get through by 
Thursday, but I want every man who wants to make a speech 
to have the opportunity to do so. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

By unanimous consent, reference of the bill H. R. 2936 was 
changed from the Committee on Invalid Pensions to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, by unanimous consent, was given leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers with the bill (H. R. 25823) providing payment of the 
volunteers in the Cayuse Indian War, Sixty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session, no adverse report haying been made thereon. 

Mr. Loup, by unanimous consent, was given leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers in 
the case of George H. Keating, Fifty-ninth Congress, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 

Mr. Grece of Pennsylvania, by unanimous consent, was given 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, papers in the case of Daniel Hilliard, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, no adverse reporting having been made thereon. 

DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that until this bill H. R. 4413, the tariff bill, is disposed of, the 
daily hour of meeting of the House shall be at 11 a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that until the tariff bill, H. R. 4413, is disposed 
of the daily hour of meeting of the House shall be at 11 a. m. 
Is there objection? > 

Mr. MANN. That is with the understanding that, ordinarily, 
the House will adjourn about 5 o'clock? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; my idea is that instead of running 
until 6 at night, it is better to convene at 11 in the morning 
and adjourn about 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its preyious order, adjourned 
until 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow, Tuesday, May 2, 1911. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, TOWNSEND, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H.R. 6733) to ac- 
cept and fund the bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
15), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8137) authorizing the taking of 
depositions in any district or circuit court of the United States 
in certain cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 8138) to establish Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, a subport of entry in the customs collection dis- 
trict of Cuyahoga, Ohio, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways-and Means. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 8130) providing for pur- 
chase of a site and erection thereon of a public building at 
Martins Ferry, in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8140) to amend the 
act of February 6, 1907, of the pension laws so as to include 
artisans and members of the construction corps of the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 8141) to further increase the 
etliciency of the Organized Militia of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8142) to further increase the efficiency ` 
of the Organized Militia of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8143) granting pensions to members of 
the military organization of 1862 known as“ Squirrel Hunters“; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 8144) to regulate and in- 
crease the efficiency of the personnel of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8145) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a commission to investigate memo- 
rial and burial place of Maj. Gen. Arthur Saint Clair; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. PRINCE: A bill (H. R. 8146) to construct a bridge 
across Rock River at or near Colona Ferry, in the State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 8147) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Utah; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 8148) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Bangor, Me.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8149) to in- 
crease the pensions of those who have lost one eye or have be- 
come totally blind in one eye from causes occurring in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 8150) authorizing the 
improvement of the Government road in Lauderdale County, 
Ala., from the Muscle Shoals Canal to the Huntsville Road, and 
the extension of the same from the intersection of the Govern- 
ment Road, Florence and Huntsville Roads, to Florence, a dis- 
tance of 8 miles; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 8151) providing for the 
adjustment of the grant of Jands in aid of the construction of 
the Coryallis and Yaquina Bay military wagon road and of 
conflicting claims to lands within the limits of said grant; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8152) to provide for entering the surfaces 
of certuin mineral lands in Alabama; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8153) granting certain lands belonging to 
the United States and situated in the State of Alabama to the 
State of Alabama for the use and benefit of the common schools 
of that State; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8154) to amend section 13 of the naturali- 
zation law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8155) to further regulate the exclusion of 
undesirable aliens from admission into the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8156) to pay rural mail carriers the sum 
of 10 cents per mile per day for each mile and fraction of a 
mile on routes of over 24 miles; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8157) giving rural mail carriers holiday on 
the 25th day of December of each year; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RANDELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8158) to prevent 
graft by prohibiting the giving or receiving of gifts, employ- 
ment, or compensation from certain corporations by Senators, 
Representatives, Delegates, or Resident Commissioners in the 
Congress of the United States, or Senators, Representatives. 
Delegates, or Resident Commissioners elect, and the judges and 
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justices of the United States courts, and prescribing penalties 
therefor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. R 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (II. R. 8159) to regulate the business 
of insurance within the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8160) providing for the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a building thereon for the accommo- 
dation of the United States post office at Reading, Mass.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 142) in favor of closer trade rela- 
tions with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8161) granting an increase of 
pension to Francis M. Whitelaw; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8102) granting an inerense of pension to 
Joseph H. Koch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8163) granting an increase of pension to 
John Myers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8104) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses Goldstein; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H. R. 8165) granting an increase of 
pension to John O'Connell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8166) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Holtham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8167) granting a pension to Joseph Taylor; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8168) granting an inerense of pension to 
Etta A. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8169) granting an increase of pension to 
James Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8170) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Dempsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8171) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas McDonough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8172) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Winslow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8173) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8174) granting an increase of pension to 
Alden Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8175) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcus M. Bancroft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8176) granting an increase of pension to 
David Curran; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8177) granting an inerease of pension to 
William H. Courser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8178) granting an increase of pension to 
John O'Connell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8179) granting an increase of pension to 
Helena M. Quinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8180) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie S. Livers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8181) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Deverix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8182) granting an inerease of pension to 
Lewis Zaney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8183) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank W. Buxton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8184) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Dolan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8185) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Austin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8186) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Golden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8187) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie A. Nowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8188) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet F. McGinnis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8189) granting an increase of pension to 
Murk Gleason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8190) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Cochrane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8191) granting an increase of pension to 
Alma E. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8192) granting an increase of pension to 
Edmund Coburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8193) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. McIntire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Charles H. McIntire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8194) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8195) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8196) granting an increase of pension to 
Kirk F. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. _ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8197) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy W. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8108) granting an increase of pension to 
William Duffy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8199) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8200) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie G. Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8201) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8202) granting an increase of pension to 
Mark Gleason; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8203) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Lonergan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8204) granting an increase of pension to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8205) granting an increase of pension 
Michael B. Breck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8206) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Grayson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8207) granting an increase of pension to 
William Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8208) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiliam D. Lamb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8209) granting an increase of pension to 
Winslow Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8210) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie L. Edgerton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8211) granting an increase of pension to 
James IZ. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8212) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Larney: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8213) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Eaton Livingston; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8214) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. McDonald; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8215) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Thurston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8216) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi J. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8217) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter H. Farwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8218) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah B. Kinsman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8219) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Bastian; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8220) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Sullivan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8221) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate T. Dimon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $222) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezekiel R. Morse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8223) granting an increase of pension to 
William I. Bastian; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8224) granting a pension to Peter Breen; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8225) granting a pension to Inez M. Brig- 
ham; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8226) granting a pension to John Collins; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8227) granting a pension to George S. 
Kittredge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8228) granting a pension to John Sullivan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8229) granting a pension to Frank Ma- 
guire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8230) granting a pension to Algernon Wey- 
mouth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8231) granting a pension to Dennis H. 
Finn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8232) granting a pension to Frank Austin; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8233) granting a pension to Michael Laner- 
gan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bin (H. R. 8234) granting a pension to Thomas H. 
Bailey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8235) granting a pension to Eleanor Chase; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8236) granting a pension to Marcelia E. 
Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8237) granting a pension to Charles J. 
Owens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8238) granting a pension to James Burke; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8239) granting a pension to James E. 
McKenna; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8240) granting a pension to Margaret E. 
Canty; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8241) granting a pension to Arthur Craw- 
ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8242) granting a pension to Josephine 
McFarland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8243) granting a pension to Henry Reilly; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8244) granting a pension to Winfield S. 
Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8245) granting a pension to Michael Dolan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8246) granting a pension to William Fair- 
brother; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8247) correcting the military record of 
Edward McLaughlin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8248) to correct the military record of 
Orlando Lawrence; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8249) to correct the military record of 
Alonzo Vining; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8250) for the relief of Charles M. Peirce; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8251) for the relief of Daniel Walsh; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8252) for the relief of Hercules Vancourt; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8253) for the relief of Henry C. Bliss; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. S254) for the relief of Michael H. Farrell; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8255) for the relief of Matthew Hogan; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8256) for the relief of Patrick McGarry; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8257) for the relief of Charles Bates; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8258) for the relief of Orlando Lawrence; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8239) for the relief of Dennis E. White, 
administrator of the estate of Buckner and Sarah Henderson, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8260) for the relief of the estate of Mark 
S. Gorrill; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8261) in the interest of Gilbert P. Cotton; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8262) to remove charge of desertion against 
Lawrence Martin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8263) granting permission to Col. John P. 
Wisser to accept a photograph of the Emperor of Germany, pre- 
sented by the German Empire; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8264) to correct 
the military record of Samuel Cole; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8265) to correct the military record of 
James L. Bowers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8266) to correct the military record of 
James Burroes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8267) to correct the military record of 
William H. Taylor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8268) to correct the military record of 
Lyman Knapp; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8269) to correct the military record of John 
M. Bassler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8270) to correct the military record of 
Charles Beach; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8271) to correct the military record of 
John Cole; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8272) to correct the military record of 
Charles E. Creager; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8273) to correct the military record of 
George W. Ball; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8274) to correct the military record of 
Charlés Hotelling; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8275) to correct the military record of 
Lewis Corfman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8276) for the relief of Samuel Cole; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8277) to remove the charge of desertion 
and grant an honorable discharge to Samuel Zellner; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8278) to remove the charge of desertion 
and grant an honorable discharge to Benjamin F. Church; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 8279) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William T. Anderson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 8280) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8281) granting a 
pension to Catharine Beard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 8282) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry T. Steffey; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8283) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Shafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8284) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma H. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8285) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Russell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8286) granting an increase of pension to 
William Murdock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8287) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos L. Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8288) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. England; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8289) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Reid; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8290) granting an inerease of pension to 
Frances Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8291) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Amos; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8292) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Minton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8293) granting a pension to Samuel D. 
Minor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8294) granting a pension to Annie Abney; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8295) granting a pension to Jesse G. Lott; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8296) granting a pension to Pauline E. 
Hauk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8297) granting a pension to John II. 
Pepper; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8298) granting a pension to Robert A. 
Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8299) granting a pension to Posey Dobbs; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8300) granting a pension to Lawson L. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8301) granting a pension to William F. 
Hass; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8302) granting a pension to Daniel T. 
Youngblood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8303) granting a pension to P. J. Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8304) granting a pension to Seborn Fas- 
sett; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8305) granting a pension to Mary Cole- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8306) granting a pension to Susan M. 
Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8307) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Hullett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8808) granting a pension to Jerry Wild- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8309) granting a pension to John F. 
Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8310) granting a pension to Henry Mor- 
ris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8311) granting a pension to Ellzabeth A. 
Driskell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8312) granting a pension to J. L. Mar- 
but, alias John Robinson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8313) granting a pension to Alexander 
Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8314) granting a pension to Daniel B. 
Norwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8315) granting a pension to James M. 
Ledbetter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8316) granting a pension to Nancy L. 
Kirby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8317) granting a pension to Mary Walls; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8318) for the relief of D. W. Jarrett; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8319) for the relief of Mary Trayler; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8320) for the relief of Nathan Whitaker; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8821) for the relief of Mrs. S. V. Burks, 
late postmaster at Vinemont, Ala.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8322) for the relief of A. L. Hays; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8323) for the relief of Mrs. M. A. Wil- 
loughby; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8324) for the relief of James D. Evans; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 8325) for the relief of W. D. Clay and 
others, heirs of James W. Clay, deceased; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8326) for the relief of Jesse J. Kennedy; to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8327) for the relief of the estate of Allen 
T. Estes, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8328) for the relief of the estate of Eliza- 
beth Blakemore, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8829) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Robert A. Godsey; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8330) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of F. M. Bruce; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8331) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Joseph A. Choate; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8332) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of James W. Gutherie; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8333) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George W. Denson; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8334) to authorize James Pitts to select 
lands in lieu of lands lost by reason of the act of June 3, 1856, 
granting lands to certain railroad companies; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8335) for the relief of the heirs of A. M. 
Harton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8336) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Oak Bowery, Ala.; to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8337) granting an 
increase of pension to Aylette F. Butler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (II. R. 8338) granting a pension 
to Jacob Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8339) for the relief of 
Ella H. Candy; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 8340) for the relief of 
Felix Scott Chambers; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8341) for the relief of Richard J. Thomas; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8342) for the relief of J. V. Thomas; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 8343) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in case of Trustees of Walnut 
Grove Baptist Church, of Gibson County, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOEKE: K I III (H. R. 8344) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the record of George T. Silvers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8345) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Solomon Smith; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8346) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan S. Parson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8347) granting an increase of pension to 
William Briney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8348) granting an increase of pension to 
Orin Haworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8349) granting an increase of pension to 
Erasmus B. Manahan; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8350) granting an increase of pension te 
Alexander Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8351) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8352) granting a pension to Henry O. 
Hyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8853) granting an increase of pension to 
William Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEALD: A bill (H. R. 8354) granting an increase of 
pension to Rosaline V. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 8355) to reimburse George 
Heiner, postmaster at Morgan, Utah, for loss of postage stamps; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8356) granting a pension to 
Virgil Gunnells; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8357) granting a pension to Margaret L. 
Pistole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8358) granting an increase of pension to 
William Gladman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8359) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8360) granting an increase of pension to 
Ade Hayes Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8361) granting an increase of pension to 
Dock Keeton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8362) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8303) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel A. Guy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8364) granting a pension to Julian F. 
Toney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTH: A bill (H. R. 8365) granting two 
acres of Jand to school district No. 44, Chelan County, Wash.; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 8866) granting a 
pension to John Aldrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 8367) granting an increase of 
penton to Leroy S. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8368) granting an increase of pension to 


to 


John J. Kane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8369) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter S. E. Hansen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8370) granting a pension to Ann Rees; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McGUIRD of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8371) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Keck; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8372) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie A. Piety; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 8373) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maria Hanley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8374) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Waldron; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8875) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard J. Burgess; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (II. R. 8376) for the relief of William 
F. Stewart, United States Army, retired; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RICHARDSON; A bill (H. R. 8877) to carry into 
effect the findings of the Court of Claims in favor of the 
trustees of Decatur Lodge, No. 52, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, of Decatur, Ala.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 8378) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph W. Biyens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 8379) granting an increase 
of pension to Jasper W. Shoemaker; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8380) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas L, Stringer; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8381) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpheus Tiff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 8382) to provide for the re- 
funding of certain moneys illegally assessed and collected in 
the district of Utah; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of Dr. A. Ravogli and other resi- 
dents of Cincinnati, Ohio, to have lemons placed on the free 
list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Homming & Rice and 6 
other merchants of Malvern, Ohio, in opposition to the parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wiszonsin: Papers to accompany H. R. 
3298. for an increase of pension for Ira McDonald, of Sheboy- 
gan County, State of Wiseonsin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of Pfister & Vogel Leather Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring the establishment of a permanent Tariff 
Commission; Wood Commission Co., Milwaukee Stockyards Co., 
Milwaukee Live Stock Exchange, and Graham Bros., all of 
Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the placing of meats on the 
free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Petition of Commercial Club, 
Winthrop, Minn., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Desnoyers Shoe Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against placing shoes on the free list; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HAMMOND: Petition of John Morrow and 36 others, 
of Mapleton, Minn., protesting against Canadian reciprocity; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Ey Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of the State of North 
Dakota against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Jamestown, N. Dak., against 
pareels post law; citizens of Edmore, N. Dak., favoring H. R. 
2651, known as the Hanna bill, providing for paying additional 
compensation to the rural free delivery carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HEALD: Petition of Washington Camp, No. 4, Patri- 
otic Order Sons of America, Wilmington, Del, in favor of 
stricter laws relating to immigration; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution of General Guy V. Henry Camp, 
No. 3, United Spanish War Veterans, fayoring the repeal of the 
anticanteen law of February 2, 1901; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Central Labor Union 
of Woonsocket, R. I., insisting upon having the battleship New 
York built in a Government navy yard in compliance with the 
law of 1910; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: Resolutions of Millmen’s Local No. 5, 
American Brotherhood of Slate Workers, Bangor, Pa., favoring 
amendment of oleomargarine law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Resolutions of the 
Classified civil-service employees of the Boston Navy Yard, 
favoring the enactment into Jaw of the so-called Austin bill, and 
known as H. R. 32840; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, resolutions of the Parnell Club, of Roxbury district, 
Boston, Mass., against the new arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of D. ©. Collier, director general 
Panama-California Exposition, San Francisco, Cal., relative to the 
exposition; to the Committees on Industrial Arts and Exposi- 
tions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Brainerd, Minn., against arbitra- 
tion treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Excelsior Chapter of the American 
Women’s League, favoring the parcels-post bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Papers to accompany bills 
granting increase of pension to Alpheus Tiff and Thomas L. 
Stringer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, May 2, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Eternal God, source of all wisdom, strength, and purity, help 
us with increasing faith and confidence to draw copiously upon 
Thee for light to guide, strength to sustain, and purity to shicld 
us from the polluting hand of sin, that we may love mercy, do 
justly, and walk humbly with Thee our Father as faithful serv- 
ants, and bring forth the fruits of the spirit abundantly, to the 
honor and glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


INCOME TAX. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the secretary of state of Tennessee, and directed 
that it be printed in the Record and Journal and that it do lie 
upon the Speaker’s table: 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, DEPARTMENT OF BTA x 


Nashville, April 2 y J 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK » April 28, 1911 


* 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, United States, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dran Str: In accordance with the provisions of Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 14 of the Fifty-seventh General Assembly of the 8400 of Ten- 
nessee, and by request of his excellency the governor of Tennesse, I 
have the honor to transmit to you herewith a duly certified copy of 
said resolution, the same being the action’ of the General Assembly of 
Tennessee in ratification of the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States authorizing Congress to lay and collect taxes 

on incomes. 

Very respectfully, Hattem W. Goopror, 

Scerctary of State. 


Tun STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
EXECUTIVE CITAMDER. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Tennessce, ss: 


I, Ben W. Hooper, governor of the State of Tennessee, do hereby 
certify that the following is a full, true, and correct copy of Senate 
joint resolution No. 14 of the Vifty-seventh General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the State of Tennessee to be affixed. 

Done at Nashville, the capital, this 18th day of April, A. D. 1911. 

By the governor: 

[sear] Ben W. Hoorn. 

HALLUM W. Goobrox, 
Secretary of State. 
Senate joint resolution 14. 


Whereas the Sixty-first Congress of the United States of America at 
Its first session, begun and holden at Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, on Monday, the 15th day of March, 1909, by joint resolution 
proposed an amendment to the Constitution of the United States in 
words and figures as follows, to wit: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (tico-thirds of cach House 
concurring therein], That the following article is proposed us an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid in 
all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution: 

“ART, XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to any census or enumeration.” 

Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represcutatives of the State o, 
Tennessee, That said amendment to the Constitution of the Unite: 
States be, and is hereby, ratified; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tion be forwarded by his excellency the governor of Tennessee to the 
President of the United States, to the Scerctury of State of the United 
States, to the Presiding Omcer of the United States Senate, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, respectively. 

Adopted April 7, 1911. 

N. Baxter, Jr.. 
Speaker of the Senate. 
„ LEACH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Approved, April 11, 1911. 

Dp p á BRN W. Hoorn, Governor. 


THE TARIFF. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
4413, the free-list bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the free-list bill, with Mr. ALEXANDER in the 
chair. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the eloquent speech of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UnDERwoop] closing the debate on the Canadian reciprocity 
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bill, in which he declared it to be the policy of the Democratic 
Party to levy customs duties for revenue purposes only and re- 
ferred to the policy of protection as “a dead and unnecessary 
economic system that creates false standards,” without which, in 
his opinion, “ we would be universal masters of production and 
industry in every land where free competition could be ob- 


tained.” Having thus declared his opposition to the protective 
system and the intention of his party to destroy it, he pro- 
ceeded to pay a most eloquent tribute to the splendid victories 
of our protected industries in the following language: 

Our agricultural E Doig taht supply the farmers’ wants beyond the 
seas. Our boots and shoes are worn by propie who speak many foreign 
languages and who tread the highways of the Occident and the Orient. 
The looms of our factories clothe the people of distant lands. The 
freight of our foreign rivals is carried to market on American rails, 
drawn by American engines across chasms spanned by American-built 
bridges. 

It seems not to have occurred to the gifted leader of the 
majority that his denunciation of the protective policy, which 
he reminded us our party had maintained for 50 years, sounded 
strangely illogical and incongruous uttered in the same breath 
with his tribute to the magnificent conquest we have made of 
foreign markets under that system. 

Perhaps we should not expect the gentlemen on the other 
side to be either logical or consistent in thelr discussions of 
tariff questions. They have gotten so accustomed to substi- 
tuting theory for fact, declamation for logic, in the years they 
have wandered in the wilderness as a minority that they can 
scarcely be expected to become entirely practical and logical 
immediately on being confronted with responsibility. 

Had the gentleman from Alabama been describing, not the 
glorious condition of American trade and commerce after 50 
years of protection, but its condition at the beginning of that 
period, his language would have been far different. To paint 
a faithful picture he would then have been compelled to say 
something like this: 


No agricultural implements fashioned by our artisans till the soil or 
harvest the crops of any foreign land; no foreign tongues speak the 
virtues or foreign highways resound with the tread of American-made 
shoes; the products of our looms are unknown to the markets of the 
world; a few American locomotives wake the echoes of the hills of 
Europe, but they ony serve to haul over English rails to the seaports 
of our commercial rivals’ foreign goods for export to swell the trade 
balance of the world against us. On the contrary, our fields are 
largely tilled and our harvests . with implements of foreign 
manufacture; many of our people wear boots and shoes of foreign 
make. In the main, only the coarsest and cheapest of the cloths we 
use and wear are the product of American looms. Our railways are 
bullt with English shovels and laid with English rails and are largely 
occupied in transporting through the land the products of European 
mills and factories, 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 

What a blessed thing it is for the gentleman from Alabama 
that 50 years of protective tariff has enabled him to paint so 
glorious a word picture as he has of the triumph of American 
industry and saved him from the painful necessity of repeating 
the doleful tale of depression and disaster which was told in a 
message to Congress by the last Democratic President who pre- 
ceded the inauguration of the era of protection. Mr. Buchanan, 
speaking of those good old Democratic revenue tariff times, 
said: 


In the midst of unsurpassed plenty In all of the productions of agri- 


culture and in all the elements of national wealth we find our manu- 
factures suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises 
of different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want. The revenue of the Govern- 
ment, which is chiefly derived from duties on imports from abroad, has 
been greatly reduced, whilst the appropriations made by Congress at its 
last session for the current fiscal year are very large in amount. 

And this is the happy condition of affairs to which the gentle- 
man from Alabama apparently desires to return. I have no 
doubt but what he and his party will produce a most excellent 
imitation of those conditions in a very brief space of time if 
they have an opportunity to write their tariff views into law. 

FARMERS’ FREE LIST. 

The measure before us is widely heralded as the farmers’ free- 
list bill. It proposes to put on the free list agricultural imple- 
ments, bagging and burlap, cotton ties, heavy leather, boots and 
shoes made from cattle hides, harness, saddles, barbed wire, 
fresh and salt meats, flour and certain products thereof, timber 
and lumber, sewing machines, and salt. It is intended to be a 
sop to the farmers to recompense them for their losses under 
the Canadian reciprocity bill, and is expected to have a quieting 
effect on the nerves of the gentlemen on the Democratie side 
who, as stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
“are shaking in their boots because of their yote for the Cana- 
dian reciprocity measure.” 

DEMOCRATIC ESTIMATE OF FARMER. 

I fear our Democratic friends have formed their estimate of 

the American farmer from stories they haye read in comic jour- 


nals of “hayseeds from way back” who have purchased gold 
bricks. Whether any real American farmer ever bought a 
gold brick I do not know. I haye never known one who did; 
but certain it is that this is the first time that a great po- 
litical party has ever attempted to hand the farmers en masse 
a legislative gold brick. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
But I have not been so much surprised at this since I listened 
to the estimate of the American farmer, voiced by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], when he lapsed into poetry in his 
speech the other day and referred to the American farmer as 
one who has “the emptiness of ages in his face.” That may 
possibly be the kind of farmers they have in the gentleman’s 
district, at least we have his word for it; but it is not the kind 
of farmers that we on this side of the Chamber are acquainted 
with. That the Democratic majority accepts the definition of 
the gentleman from Kentucky of the American farmer as one 
who has the emptiness of ages in his face” is evidenced by 
their attempt to make him believe that the bill they have pre- 
sented for our consideration will prove beneficial to him. Are 
the gentlemen attempting to transfer the emptiness which they 
profess to see in the farmer’s face to his pocketbook and his 
stomach? [Applause on the Republican side.] 


BURDEN OF TILE WORLD, 


The gentleman from Kentucky, who is ordinarily anything 
but poetic, though he sometimes indulges in poetic license, in 
the enthusiasm of his speech the other day lapsed still further 
into poetry touching the American farmer and referred to him 
as one who has “on his back the burden of the world.” The 
gentleman is evidently still troubled with the haunting memory 
of those dreadful days under the Wilson bill when the American 
farmer had the burden of the world upon his back in the shape 
of the Democratie Party. 

I am not surprised that the gentleman from Kentucky, 
while attempting to convince the American farmer of what his 
party proposes to do for him, should have lapsed into poetry 
as he, shuddering, recalled what they did to him the last time 
they amended the tariff laws of the country. 

Those were such fearsome days that we would fain blot them 
from our memory forever, and would do so if it were not for 
the fact that the temporarily triumphant Democracy, unre- 
pentant of its faults and uncured of its errors, recalls them 
to us in the haunting poetry of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
As they insist upon our doing so, perhaps it will not be alto- 
gether labor lost to recall that when the Democratic Party 
won its victory in 1894, and proceeded to put the Wilson bill 
upon the statute books of the Nation, the farmers of the United 
States owned in round numbers 47,000,000 head of sheep, valued 
at $124,000,000, and, before they had an opportunity to return 
the party of protection to power and repeal that calamitous 
legislation, the number of their sheep had dwindled to 36,000,000 
and their value to $67,000,000, a loss to the sheep owners of the 
country of $55,000,000, to which must be added the loss of 
about $20,000,000 in wool clip of four years, making a total 
loss of over $100,000,000 to the sheep and wool growers of the 
country. In three years under the Wilson bill the value of the 
horses on the farms of the United States decreased from 
$992,000,000 to $453,000,000, or a loss of $539,000,000. Even the 
Missouri mule, tough as he is, was crushed under the burden 
of the Democratic Party; his tribe decreased in numbers over 
200,000 and his value over $72,000,000 in that short period of 
Democratic control. And yet the gentleman from Kentucky 
has the effrontery to claim the virtues of the mule for his party. 
We have always understood that his party had all the other 
characteristics of that noble animal. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] The decrease in the value of stock cattle in the 
period referred to above was over $39,000,000, and altogether 
the American farmer and stockman lost, in live stock alone the 
last time the Democratic Party attempted to do something for 
him, over $800,000,000. No wonder the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky refers to it feelingly as the “ burden of the world.” 

But the farmer’s loss in live stock during the last period of 
Democratic tariff tinkering was but a small portion of his ag- 
gregate loss, for as the factory doors closed and the family 
sayings dwindled and disappeared and care and want clonded 
the faces and pinched the cheeks of the mothers and children 
4,000,000 stalwart American workingmen, in the words of a 
great labor leader— 
went up and down the highways and byways of the land seeking work 
and finding it not. 7 

The farmer, suffering the loss of his markets, forced to sell 
his produce below the price of production, began to fear the 
mortgage, the proceeds of which he had used to improve his 
farm and home; then the same party that had despoiled him 
came to him with a weird tale of financial legerdemain war- 
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ranted to rescue him from the condition in which the mis- 
chievous policies of the, party had plunged him, but he had 
quite enough of Democratic theory by that time, aud, as Kip- 
ling says, that is another story "—a story told in the tri- 
mnphant election of McKinley and the return to power of the 
party of sound industrial policy and sound finance. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 
A SECTIONAL BILC. 3 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] in his speech the 
other day grew quite sarcastic in his deuuneiation of what he 
was pleased to call an attempt on the part of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] to arouse “sectionalism ” in con- 
nection with the consideration of this bill, and yet, in his at- 
tempt to explain that the bill was not sectional in its pretended 
benefits, he entirely forgot or overlooked the fuct that of the 
estimated reduction in import duties which would result from 
the enactment of the legislation on the basis of last year’s im- 
povtations, amounting in all to $8,375,676, aceording to the 
stitement contained in the report on the bill, $6,877,667 was duty 
on cotton bagging, burlap, and so forth, which, it is stated in 
the sume report, on page 5, is “chiefly used for the covering 
of cotton.” ; 

Of course it is not true that the cotton planter would, under 
the provisions of the bill, receive anything like that amount of 
rellef in the lower price of bagging for his cotton. I doubt if 
lie would obtain his cotton bagging in the long run any cheaper; 
but accepting, for the sake of argument, the claim made by the 
gentleman on the other side that the amount of duty now paid 
on the articles which it Is proposed to place on the free list 
would all be distributed among the users of these articles, then 
the cotton producer would receive 82 per cent of all of the benc- 
fits of the legislation. If this is not sectional legislation, then 
the gentleman will have to invent some other name for it. It 
is not only sectional, but according to the claims advanced for 
the legislation by its friends and sponsors its benefits go almost 
entirely to one industry of one section. 

If the Democratic majority really want to be relieved from 
the charge of sectionalism and do something for the farmers 
and those classes of people to whom the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprerwoop] refers as “those to whom the necessi- 
ties of life mean so much,” why do not they put sugar and rice 
on the free list? Why do they not do something for the poor 
boys of the country by putting peanuts on the free list? If their 
claim of solicitude for the people is anything more than a hol- 
low mockery and a sham and they want to treat all sections of 
the country alike, why do they not put articles on the free list 
the price of which will be reduced by their action? This free 
list of theirs will not reduce the price of a single American 
product to any American citizen. The free list I suggest would 
unquestionably reduce the price of commodities of general con- 
sumption, 

BLOW TO THB PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 


This measure is frankly intended as a blow to the protective 
system [applause on the Democratic side], so announced by its 
friends and supporters on the other side, all of whom seem to 
have now arrayed themselves either under the banner of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprenwoop], who declares for a 
tariff for revenue only, or under the banner of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Grondzl, who, not haying been coached in 
the school of caution, has boldly announced himself what others 
on that side are too cautious to profess, a free trader. 

It is exceedingly fortunate for the country and for this side 
of the House which, though temporarily in the minority, is still 
the safeguard and defender of Amercan labor and industries, 
of American standards and ideals [applause on the Republican 
side], that the Hnes are thus clearly drawn, and that we know 
that it is not a question of what might be properly or safely 
or wisely done with regard to any particular item if presented 
as a part of a general tariff revision, but whether or not the 
Republican minority on this side of the House, representing 
that political faith and those economic principles under which 
we have had the most phenomenal development and the most 
widely and generally diffused prosperity ever known in the 
history of the world, shall open the gates of the citadel of 
prosperity to the Trojan horse of free trade and be deceived 
by the ancient enemy, the “tariff for revenue” Greeks, claim- 
ing to bear gifts. 

THE LESSON OF EXPERIENCE. 


It is an unfortunate fact that there are some things which 
each generation of men must learn for themselves, oftentimes 
through bitter experience. It was a wise matron who once 
said ‘The way to reach some men’s hearts is through their 
stomachs.” It seems to be equally true that that is the only 
wuy to reach some people's heads, The Democratic Party is 


and always has been the party of opportunism. Its oppor- 
tunity has generally come through public disaster. Sometimes 
its opportunity has arrived through the almost universal human 
longing to eat one's eake and still retain it on the pantry shelf. 
I sometimes think that nothing but disastrous experience will 
bring sonie people to realize that it is the part of wisdom to 
cling to the good things we have and endeavor to make them 
better, rather than to recklessly east them aside in the hope of 
capturing a bauble temptingly dangled before our gaze by 
political slight-of-hand performers. 
CAUSES OF DEMOCRATIC VICTORY. 

The gentlemen on the other side of the House have deluded 
themselyes into belicving that their temporary majority over 
there represents a repudiation by the American people of the 
policy of protection. Never was a political majority more pro- 
foundly mistaken, and the rudeness and shock of their coming 
awakening will be as profound as the depth of their present 
delusion. 

The gentlemen on the other side owe their majority to the 
natural accretion of minor grouches and grievances accumulat- 
ing through 16 years of responsibility on this side; to the effect 
of some mistakes of a minor character, which are inevitable in 
a long lease of power; to some considerable temporary disagree- 
ment and dissension among ourselves, part of which arose 
over matters of policy and more through personal ambitions; 
to the rather undefined and indefinable feeling of unrest and 
desire for a change which ever so often prevades the body 
politic; to the fact that for reasons we were in no way respon- 
sible for except that prosperity brings. high prices, the cost of 
living as Americans desire to live was high; to the fact that our 
progressive legislation regulating railroads and along other lines 
gaye the Democrats the support of certain powerful special in- 
terests. All these exaggerated, intensified, and fomented by a 
powerful press, sympathizing somewhat with the disturbing 
forces, but more largely actuated by a determination to have 
its way with regard to at least one schedule of the tariff—that 
which affects the product which is the raw material of their 
trade. And out of this has come a majority on the other side, 
which is temporarily deluding itself into the belief that the 
American people, who have had a longer and more successful 
experience with a protective tariff than any other people, and 
who have established and maintained under it more satisfactory 
conditions than have ever been enjoyed by any other people who 
have over inhabited the globe, are prepared to turn their backs 
upon the policy which all of our commercial rivals claim, and 
we ourselyes know, has been responsible to a greater extent 
thun anything else for the temporal blessings which we as a 
people enjoy. 

FREE TRADE VERSUS PROTECTION. 


I love a free trader, or a tariff-for-revenue man—which is the 
same thing under another name—individually and personally. 
They are such optimistic people with regard to their particnlar. 
lunacy. They are so childlike in their persistent ignoring of the 
laws of trade and the lessons of experience. However pessi- 
mistic they mny be with regard to the other affairs of life; 
however wise, disereet, or profound they may be with regard to 
other matters, on this one proposition they illustrate better than 
any people I have ever met the saying that“ Where ignorance 
is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.“ If they alone were to suffer for 
their blissful ignorance, I should be the last to deny them the 
pleasure of its enjoyment; but unfortunately for us, fortunately 
for them, they enn not bring upon themselves the fruits of their 
folly without involving us all in the common catastrophe. 

SHEEP AND WOOL FROM CANADA. 

We had a beautiful illustration in the House the other day of 
that delightful condition of innocence of knowledge which leads 
men to blindly pursue economic heresies without regard to 
consequences. During the reading of the Canadian reciprocity 
bill for amendment, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. La 
Yorterre] offered a very sensible amendment and explained its 
purpose, which was to prevent the driving of sheep across the 
Canadian border to be shorn on the American side and then 
driyen back and the wool sold here, thus securing our market 
without paying our duty of 11 cents a pound, The yociferous 
jeers which grected this amendment and its explanation would 
haye really been funny, if it were not for the fact that they 
bought vividly to mind the dangers to which American indus- 
tries aré now exposed. 

Of course, the gentlemen who joined in these jeers do not 
know—E suppose they ought not to be expected to know—that 
there are in the United States over 25,000,000 head of sheep, 
which are bred and grazed on the open range in large flocks, 
which are constantly on the move; whose summer and winter 
ranges and lambing and shearing grounds are oftentimes sep- 
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arated by 50, 75, 100, aud 150 miles. There is no difficulty what- 
ever and no appreciable additional expense in moving such 
flocks 50 or 100 miles or more to shear. Ten millions or more of 
such sheep occupy the territory immediately contiguous to the 
Canadian line, west of the Great Lakes, in a region having 
similar climatie conditions to those of the adjacent regions of 
Canada. It does not pay under free wool to raise sheep in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia, but the Canadian 
reciprocity bill allows the free importation of sheep from Can- 
ada into the United States, and under that provision the sheep 
business along the Canadian border for 1,300 miles can be car- 
riel on just as it is in the same territory south of the line, and 
sheep grazing within 100 miles or more of the border can with- 
out difficulty or considerable expense be driven over the line 
into the United States, shorn, and the wool enter our markets 
without the payment of duty. 

The duty on this class of wool is 11 cents a pound, and about 
73 pounds per head is the average clip per sheep in that region. 
That means a saving in duty of over 80 cents on the fleece of 
each sheep, and who is bold enough to say that with the Ameri- 
ean market for Canadian mutton, with a saying in duty of 80 
cents on cach animal per annum, the next few years will not see 
at least 10,000,000 sheep along the border in Canada? 

I am not a prophet; I am not prophesying that this will 
occur, but I know of no reason why it should not. It is one 
of the probable effects of the passage of the Canadian reci- 
procity bill. The loss to our Treasury on the fleeces of that 
number of sheep would be $8,000,000, to say nothing of the loss 
to the American farmer by having that quantity of wool, duty 
free, brought into competition with his production. And yet, 
in the face of the probability—the certainty, to an extent at 
least—of the very operation to which I have referred, the very 
proper and reasonable amendment of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington met only the jeers of ignorance on that side. [Applause 
on the Republican side.]! What assurance have we that the 
same lack of knowledge which exists on that side with regard 
to the effect of that legislation does not exist with regard to 
the effect of this and other legislation which will be proposed 
here haying to do with the multiplied industries of a great 
people? The trouble with the free trader and the tariff-for- 
revenue advocate is, as I have pointed out, he goes blindly in 
ignorance or in defiance of the facts which control the com- 
merce and industry of the world. 


WAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


We are spending this year upon our Army and Navy and for- 
tifications over $250,000.000. Why this enormous outlay? Are 
not all the people of the earth our friends, our brethren? Are 
we not peaceably disposed toward all; and is it not our duty 
to take it for granted they are peaceably disposed toward us? 
Why, then, this waste of treasure? Why this burdening of 
the people with the cost of military establishments, upon which 
we have expended over $2.000,000,000 in the Inst 10 years? 

I take it that this expenditure is for defense. Against what? 
Against the ambitions and encroachments of foreign powers; 
and the gentlemen on that side, free trader and _ tariff-for- 
revenue man alike, voted for these enormous outlays, and some, 
like the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Honsox ], would have 
largely increased them. And yet, while gentlemen are so sus- 
picious of foreign peoples that our coast lines must bristle with 
18-inch guns and our leviathans of war churn the waters of 
every sen, they can not understand that there is any reason 
for defense against the infinitely more active and insidious 
commercial ambitions of other nations. While insisting in 
taxing our people to maintain armaments to ward off political 
ambitions, they propose to throw our ports wide open to the 
commercial exploitation of the peoples who are maintaining 
enormous armaments hostile to us, without even charging them 
a license fee for the opportunity of doing business in the best 
market in the world. Gentlemen on the other side harangue 
us in favor of a larger Navy and for formidable coast defense 
against a phantom yellow political peril, while they insist that 
we shall tear down our tariff wall, which protects us against a 
real and threatening yellow industrial peril. [Applause.] 


AMERICAN STANDARDS AND WAGE SCALE. 


I confess I have never been able to fathom the profound 
depths of the fallacy of the Democratic tariff position. We 
have here a standard of living and a wage scale far higher than 
that of any other people of the world, under which all of our 
people—with the exception of a small minority who insist on 
crowding the tenement districts of great cities and thereby sub- 
ject themselves to the conditions inevitable in the intense labor 
competition of such localities—are better clothed, better fed, 
housed, educated, work fewer hours, enjoy more comforts, par- 
ticipate in more luxuries, are better cared for when destitute, 


injured, and afflicted, than any people who inbabit or have 
inhabited the face of the earth. 

I find it hard to believe that gentlemen really expect that 
these conditions can be maintained under free competition with 
the products of the cheap labor of other lands, much of which 
is performed by men and women and little children, who live 
and die amid conditions of hopelessness and squalor we can 
scarcely realize; who never hope for, much less enjoy, the 
comforts and the blessings that are practically the universal 
heritage of the American people. 

THE CASE OF ENGLAND. 


But England, say the advocates of free trade and tariff for 
revenue only, has, next to us, the best-paid labor in the world. 
Sun has, because she has been the workshop of the world; be- 
cause a wide-flung colonial empire, vast accumulations of cap- 
ital, and generations of trained artisans enabled her to secure to 
a largo extent the markets of the world for her manufactured 
precucts. She could not live unto herself; she must live as a 
muanifacturing notion or perish utterly. And yet who desires 
to establish English conditions in the United States, with her 
Army of paupers, her impoverished farming class, her con- 
staitly inereasing struggle to maintain her commercial position 
among the nations of the world? We can not adopt her policy 
and do as weil as she does, and if we did we would invite a 
condition which to the American workingman and the American 
farmer would be utterly intolerable. 

All the balance of the world has proven the wisdom of the 
protective system—Germany, with her marvelous progress and 
development; France, with her people busy and, from their 
Stundurds, prosperous; and the other nations of the world 
who have applied with wisdom the policy of protection to their 
industries. 

To hear our Democratic friends talk one would imagine that 
the matter of government is the simplest thing in the world; 
that all that need be done in the matter of tariff is to place 
duties on a few articles without much regard to what they are, 
being careful that none of them protect any citizen in labor or 
enterprise, then go fishing, and everything would be lovely. I 
Have heard of men who were said to be able to successfully set 
their mouths to going and go off and leave them, and I have 
sometimes wondered if experiences of that kind do not lead some 
gentlemen to think that the commercial and industrial enter- 
prises of a great nation could be conducted on the same simple 


plan. 
PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


So much for the general proposition. Now, how about this 
bill? It is not necessary for anyoue to analyze it. After the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] got through with it the 
other day it was as full of holes as a peckaboo shirt waist. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. 
tion? 

Mr. MONDELL. My time is limited, and I prefer that the 
gentleman should wait until I conclude; but I will yield to him. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact that every protective law is a 
law in restraint of trade? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; a protective law is not necessarily a law 
in restraint of trade. Most protective laws we have had have 
vastly increased trade. When we were buying rails in England 
at $120 a ton and laying them on American railways there was 
mighty little business in steel rails anywhere, but after we put 
a protective tariff on them we inerensed the output of rails 
and vastly decreased the price. My friend from Michigan [Mr. 
HAMILTON] calls my attention to the wonderful expansion of 
trade through the influence of a tariff on tin. Our history is 
full of illustrations of that kind. 

The bill proposes to put agricultural implements on the free 
list, and that is supposed to be the master stroke to catch the 
farmer. The gentleman from Kentucky, after describing the 
glorious conquest of foreign markets by American products, 
including grain, said: 


Why does he ship it abroad? Because of the fact that he gets a 
Petter price for it abroad or as good a price abroad after deducting the 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 


If the American gets as good or a better price abroad, then 
how is the American farmer or any American citizen to be bene- 
fited by placing upen the free list articles of which we sell vast 
quantities abroad at as high or a higher price thun they are 
sold here and which no one believes would be imported in any 
quantity, even though placed on the free list? 

Mr. CARLIN. How is anybody hurt? 

Mr. MONDELL. One of those hurt is the farmer. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. MONDELL. For a question 
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Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman in good faith contend that 
agricultural implements manufactured in this country are 
oe abroad and sold at a higher price there than they are 

ere? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. That was proved by an official in- 
vestigation. The gentleman from Illinois placed the evidence 
of it in the Recorp, and I propose to place the same evidence in 
the Recorp—an official record gathered by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, through its agents—showing the cost of 
binders, reapers, mowers, and rakes in the United States and in 
Europe, and effectually exploding that old and time-honored 
Peet Sad error that these goods are sold cheaper abroad than 

ere. : 

Mr. CARLIN. If the gentleman’s statement be true, then 
there can certainly be no longer need for the protection of these 
industries. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will answer the gentleman’s question f 
8 along. If I do not, I will thank him to remind 
me of it. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to ask if the gentleman from 
Wyoming is willing to rest his case on the allegation that agri- 
cultural implements sell higher abroad than at home? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am willing to accept the truth, wherever 
I find it. 

Mr. CARLIN, 
articles, 

Mr. MONDELL. I am willing to take the word of the official 
agents of the United States Government. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then you ought to take the tariff off. 

Mr. MONDELL. The following table gives the price of cer- 
tain farm implements at home and abroad: 


Comparative statement of the retail preoa of binders, mowers, reapers, 
and rakes in the United States and the 


Then you ought to take the tariff off these 


rincipal European countries, 
as shown by the reports of the Bureau of Manufactures, United States 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


R 


a 


Sy 


United States eee eee $125. 00 $50. 00 $22. 00 
Great Britain co ecs ees c cece posuer iss 135.16 55. 80 26. 70 
F -| 173.70 63. 69 29. 91 
203. 00 67. 50 27. 00 
167. 50 60. 30 30. 82 
100. 80 60. 30 24.12 
243. 60 81. 20 36. 54 
169.95 66.95 27, 29 
190. 66.95 20. 05 
187.08 72.10 30. 90 


Note.—The foreign prices are taken from the official reports published in the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports: 

French prices, issue of Feb. 23, 1909 (No. 3413). 

Prices for Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, Russia, and west Siberia, issue 
of Mar, 3. 1900 (No. 3420). 

Prices in Great Britain, issue of Apr. 8, 1909 (No. 3450). 


BAGGING, BURLAP, ETC. 

It is proposed to put cotton bagging, burlap, and so forth, 
on which a duty of over $6,750,000 was collected last year on 
the free list, for the benefit, we are to assume, of the cotton 
planter, as the report accompanying the bill informs us that 
this material is chiefly used for covering cotton. Whether the 
placing of this material on the free list will furnish any 
American consumer with the product cheaper is a question; 
that it will reduce the national revenues by a little less than 
$7,000,000 is quite certain. Judging from a letter I received 
from the Carolina Bagging Co., of Henderson, N. C., I should 
be inclined to think that it will also have the usual effect of 
Democratic tariff legislation of closing down American factories. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, I will. 

Mr. COLLIER. I understand you to say that it would re- 
duce the revenue on cotton bagging six millions and something? 

Mr. MONDELL. The revenue last year was between six and 
seven millions, 

Mr. COLLIER. Why, on a 12,000,000-bale crop at 5 cents a 
bale, it amounts to only $625,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am giving the gentleman the figures as I 
obtained them from the report made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], in which he states that the revenues 
obtained last year in this class of imports—cotton bagging, 
sacks, burlaps, and so forth, 1910—was $6,877,000. 

Mr. COLLIER. Oh, that includes sacks, and so forth. I was 
talking about cotton bagging. I wish to ask the gentleman this 
3 S He seems to have gone very deeply into the sub- 
ect 

Mr. MONDELL. Not at all. I have only touched the sur- 
face, though I hope that I have gone deeper into it than some 
of the gentlemen on the other side. 


Mr. COLLIER. If it takes so much revenue from the Goy- 
ernment to take the tax off cotton bagging, which is used by 
the southern farmer to wrap the product of his soil, why is it 
that there has been given to the western farmer binding twine, 
made out of the same vegetable that cotton bagging is made of, 
absolutely free, with which to wrap the products of his soil? 

Mr. MONDELIL. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I can not yield to a 
speech. The gentleman’s question is hardly a question. It is 
rather an argument based on the.same false premises on which 
they base all of the other arguments relative to the tariff, and 
that is that placing an article upon the free list or reducing the 
duty on an article necessarily makes it cheap, when as a matter 
of fact the reverse is often true. [Applause on Republican 
side.] If the gentleman would study the facts more and 
theorize less, he would understand how that occurs. 

In a circular which I have here it is stated that there are 
seven bagging factories in North Carolina, three in South Caro- 
lina, three in Virginia, and three in Georgia, and our attention 
is called to the fact that in India, where jute, which is the 
principal product of which this material is made and manufac- 
tured, is grown, the manufacturers pay an average of 50 cents a 
week to their laborers. But of course the fact that American 
labor is to be brought into competition with Asiatic labor living 
and dying under conditions degraded, hopeless, and comfortless 
almost beyond belief will cause no pause in the program of the 
gentlemen on the other side. It is unfortunate that those people 
should live under the condition they do, but we must not 
reduce our people to their level. What we do will be in the 
direction of raising them to ours. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman for a 
second 

Mr. MONDELD. Even the professions of loyalty to the policy 
of a tariff for revenue, which ought to apply in the face of the 
awful competition with the Asiatic labor on these lines, will not, 
I imagine, cause gentlemen to hesitate a moment to fix things 
so that the cotton planter will never vote anything but the 
Democratic ticket. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
te the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Can the gentleman state how much cotton 
bagging is manufactured in India? Does not the gentleman 
know it to be a fact—I will call it that, because I think it will 
be established—that the Cotton Bagging Trust not only sells 
what it manufactures, but purchases this cotton bagging, made 
in India by cheap labor, and sells it in this country to the cotton 
planter at an increased price by reason of the tariff? 

Mr. MONDELL. I presume people who deal in cotton bag- 
ging have to buy from the people who make it—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). And we manufacture but a 
small proportion of the cotton bagging of the world now; and 
how much of it will we produce when cotton bagging is placed 
upon the free list? Now the Asiatic must pay a little something 
for our market; then the Asiatic will receive the benefits of our 
market free, and if there be a trust, such as the gentleman from 
Georgia states, the trust will gobble up the difference, and the 
cotton planter will never know what has happened to the bene- 
fits he was promised. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield further. 

Mr, BARTLETT. But the gentleman is simply mistaken in 
his facts—that the majority of our cotton bagging is made 
abroad; it Is not, not a third, not a fourth is made—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I. think the gentleman is mistaken, but if 
he is not that is all the greater reason why we should not put 
bagging on the free list. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] so thoroughly dissected this bill it is absolutely cruel to 
refer further to its crudities, but we might for a moment call 
attention to the fact that while the gentlemen have put burlap 
and bagging on the free list, the duty on linoleum and on wall 
coverings and other goods made of burlap still remains, so that 
while reducing the tariff on one article they increase the tariff 
on a dozen others, and still the gentlemen claim and say that 
the Payne bill was too high. Why, they are raising the duty 
in the Payne bill by reducing the duty on the raw material and 
not changing it on the finished product. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I can not 


yield now, because I fear I will not have time enough to con- 


clude. After I conclude—— 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I simply want to call the gentle- 


man’s attention 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MONDELL, I yield for a moment. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I understood the 
gentleman to say that he would yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman finally yielded. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I understood the gentleman to say 
a moment ago, referring to a speech of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. James], that he, Mr. Jaares, said that manu- 
factured articles were sold abroad for a higher price than they 
are here. f 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not read the gentleman’s speech. I 
am quoting from memory. Possibly the gentleman only intended 
to apply his remarks to agricultural products. 

COTTON TIES, BARBED WIRE, ETC. 

It is proposed to put cotton ties, baling wire, and barbed wire 
on the free list, with the expectation that the American farmer 
will imagine he is going to be vastly benefited thereby. If all 
the duties remitted under these items were to go into the 
pockets of the farmers of the country, it might furnish them 
with enough for one 5-cent cigar per annum. 

LEATHER AND BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Next to the agricultural-implement item, the one that is 
confidently expected will most appeal to the farmer is that which 
places heavy leather, boots and shoes, harness and saddlery on 
the free list. We imported these articles in the year 1910 to 
the amount of $1,319,622, while we exported like articles of the 
value of $37,178,938. 

That being the case how is anyone going to be benefited by 
placing on the free list articles of which we only import one 
and one-third million dollars per annum while we export at a 
higher price or as good a price to the amount of nearly $140,000,- 
000? In the eloquent words of the gentleman from Alabama, 
“ We shoe the world,“ and he might have added saddle the uni- 
verse.” What benefit, then, to any American citizen by placing 
the articles on the free list? What is there to it but a little 
cheap buncombe? 

LUMBER. 

A few days ago the House passed the Canadian reciprocity 
bill, and in defense you on the other side claimed that it was a 
most excellent trade, a fine bargain that we were driving with 
Canada. You said, among other things, we were to get the 
inestimable benefits of free lumber, the granting of which you 
assured us gave us valuable concessions in the Canadian mar- 
ket. And yet, before that pact becomes a law, you offer a 
bill which proposes to give all the world, without any con- 
sideration whatever, a wider free market than the Canadians 
were given in the reciprocity agreement. I was not expecting 
overmuch in the way of consistency from our friends on the 
other side, but I did expect that they would, at least for a few 
days, keep faith with Canada touching the matters treated of 
in the so-called reciprocity agreement. 

SEWING MACHINES. 


Last year we imported $76,000 worth of sewing machines 
and exported sewing machines of the yalue of $7,500,000. In 
other words, we exported one hundred times as many as we 
imported. We sent them to the ends of the earth, and in the 
manufacture, sale, and price of these machines we have no 
rivals worthy of the name. And yet our Democratic friends 
expect some people to believe that they are going to get sewing 
machines cheaper because they are placed on the free list. 

SALT. 

The American farmer is expected to be duly thankful to the 
Democratic Party for the proposition contained in this bill to 
put salt on the free list. Of course everyone knows that there 
is probably not a farmer in all the land who will ever purchase 
salt any cheaper on account of the removal of the duty. Salt 
is one of those articles which we produce cheaper and better 
than any people on earth, and the only place in all of our terri- 
tory where salt can be imported with or without the duty is at 
some port where an occasional cargo might come in as ballast or 
some very limited region along our borders. And yet the 
American farmer and the American workingman will hear it 
from the hustings all over the land that the cost of living has 
been wonderfully reduced by the reduction of the duty on salt. 
Of course the farmer will not get his salt any cheaper, but the 
game may work through one campaign, particularly among the 
class of people, if there be any such, described in poetry by the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

MEATS ON FREH LIST, 

This is the farmers’ free list, so our friends on the other side 
say. It might very properly be described as an attempt to farm 
the farmer. It has been referred to in the minority report on 
the bill as “ political soothing sirup.” ‘This is a most apt desig- 


nation for most of its provisions. 


But soothing sirup is lulling 
in its effects, and there are some provisions in this bill that in 
the long run will, in my opinion, act on the farmer more after 
the manner of an emetic, 

It is proposed to put fresh and cured meats on the free list, 
aud this in the name and under the claim of benefit to the 


farmer. Ah! here is where our friends on the other side get 
in their fervid denunciation, of the Beef Trust, and with fine 
frenzy declare that this will strike a fatal blow, in behalf of the 
people, at this infamous octopus. 

There is a legend that centuries ago in China pigs were kept 
only as pets, and a Chinaman, who was very poor, kept one lone 
porker in the corner of his one-roomed cabin, One day, to his 
cousternation, his home caught fire and was entirely consumed 
and the pet pig burned to death. In raking over the embers of 
his domicile the nostrils of the man with the cue were assailed 
by the savory odor of roast pig. So appealing was it that he 
immediately fell to, and all his neighbors with him, and de- 
youred the toothsome porker, which had been done to a turn in 
the embers of the cabin. Thereupon and thereafter in all the 
region round about there ensued a perfect epidemic of louse 
burning, with the accompaniment of roast-pig cating, and it is 
said that centuries passed, in which unnumbered dwellings were 
consumed, before it was discovered among the Chinese that a 
pig could be roasted without burning down a house. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 30 
minutes more. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, I presume there may be a Meat 
Trust—at least a gentleman’s agreement in the packing busi- 
ness—and I am inclined to believe the great firms engaged in 
that business do squeeze both the producer of live stock and the 
consumer of meat, and nothing should be left undone to prevent 
the packers from manipulating the market. But I do not think 
the farmer has ever called upon the Democratie Party to burn 
down his house to secure him the benefit of better treatment at 
the hands of the Beef Trust. 

We are not the cheapest producers of meats in the world by 
any manner of means. The Argentine, with its limitless graz- 
ing lands under the control of a comparatively few men, with 
its semipeon labor, can and does undersell us in certain classes 
of meats in the markets of the world. New Zealand and, to a 
certain extent Australia, with cheaper labor and free grass 
lands, can and do sell meats of certain classes in the markets 
of the world cheaper than we can, particularly grass-fed fresh 
beef and mutton. And does the Democratic Party imagine that 
it can persuade the American farmer that they are benefiting 
him by throwing open our markets-to the finished product of 
that which he produces? 


OUR COMPETITORS. 


Last year we exported fresh beef valued at a little over 
$7,000,000, Argentina over $12,000,000, and New Zealand’s ex- 
ports were valued at over $18,000,000. Last year Argentina 
exported 77,000 head of sheep and over 165,000,000 pounds of 
frozen mutton, while we exported less than 2,000,000 pounds of 
mutton, all of which illustrates the capacity of the countries 
mentioned to grow meats cheaply. 


THE STOCKMAN, NOT THE PACKER, INJURED. 


Assuming that the packers do not always pay a fair price for 
cattle and sheep, and I do not believe they do, the price they do 
pay, be it great or small, bears certain fixed relation to and 
is regulated by the price which they obtain for their products 
and the extent of the market which they can find for them. If 
the packer controls the market, what difficulty will he have in 
reducing the price he pays for live stock in the amount he may 
be compelled to reduce the price for which he sells the finished 
product? Even though he may not be required to reduce his 
price in order to meet competition of foreign meats—he may 
simply divide some of his seacoast markets with them—the very 
fact that meats are brought into our country without duty gives 
an additional argument and leverage for beating down the price 
of live stock. And yet this extraordinary proposition is ad- 
vanced in the name of the farmers of the country. Ah, gentle- 
men, remember the live-stock slump from 1894 to 1897, and re- 
member what followed it—the transfer of the majority from 
that side to this. 

WHY NOT FREE TRADE? 

Now, I am reaching the question raised by the gentleman 
from Virginia a short time ago. Gentlemen on the other side 
say that so far as the items in this bill, such as agricultural 
implements, leather, boots and shoes, sewing machines, and 
barbed wire, which we now manufacture and sell in competi- 
tion with all the world, are concerned, why not place them on 
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the free list? It by no means follows that because we can, as 
to the major portion of the country and as to most of the 
items on a certain schedule, meet the competition of all the 
world, we should surrender without any consideration whatever 
the greatest market in all the world to the alien and the 


stranger. 
NO RECIPROCAL ADVANTAGE. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] says that if 
we will only abandon our protective policy we can capture the 
markets of the world in every land where free competition can 
be obtained. We have already captured many of them and 
his promise of further conquest is perfectly safe as he has 
qualified it. No attempt is made in the bill to establish that 
condition of free competition on which he predicates his promise 
of further markets. This bill simply surrenders our market, 
leaving us confronted by high and in some cases with discrimi- 
nating tariffs when we seek the markets of any country in the 
world except England for the same classes of goods it is pro- 
posed to place on the free list. In agricultural implements we 
now give a free market to every country which treats us like- 
wise, but France, Germany, and the balance of Europe confront 
us with high duties on these goods. Even Canada still retains a 
duty of about 20 per cent against us in the reciprocity arrange- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] talked yesterday of 
the virtues of reciprocity and of the importance of seeking wider 
markets for American meats abroad. One would have imagined, 
to listen to him, that this was a reciprocity measure, that we 
were not surrendering our markets without receiving anything 
in return, but that we were actually proposing to obtain some 
reciprocal benefits. Ah, gentlemen, if we were, it would be u 
very different story. For myself I do not believe much in a free 
list anyway. If I were framing a tariff, I should put mighty 
few articles on the free list, though on articles of necessity or 
common use I would make the duties very low, and I would 
then use those duties as a basis for securing preferential treat- 
ment with our foreign competitors. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James], in his speech 
the other day, grew facetious, almost funny, as he described 
certain articles which he said were on the free list in the Payne 
bill. Well, I felt somewhat crushed under that criticism, be- 
cause I realize that my party is a proper subject of criticism 
and of ridicule whenever it follows a Democratic precedent. 
The articles over which he had so much joy were on the free 
list in the Wilson bill, and we adopted them. Of course, there 
was more reason for putting a variety of weird articles on the 
free list in the Wilson bill than there was in putting like articles 
on our tariff bill, but there were some things put on the free list 
in the Wilson bill the placing of which on that list was an en- 
tirely unnecessary act. For instance, they put asafœtida on the 
free list. Did not the Wilson bill smell loud enough without any 
asafeetida? [Laughter on the Republican side.] They also, if 
I recollect rightly, put nux vomica on the free list. Why, the 
American people did not need any imported emetic. The bill 
furnished a sufficient amount of that without having emetics 
free. 

There were other articles that they placed on the free list 
yery appropriately. They placed rags on the free list. Rags 
were entirely proper on a Democratic free list, because they 
were the fashionable clothing at the time that bill was in 
operation. [Laughter on the Republican side.] They also 
put spunk on the free list, and that was fortunate, for the 
American people surely did need all the spunk they could get 
during those days to hold their heads above water, [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

I do not know why they put teeth on the free list, for they 
did not furnish us with anything in particular to eat, but per- 
haps it was due to the fact that they knew the times were 
going to be mighty tough and the chewing would be hard. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] And they were. A 

There are certain classes of articles which we do not pro- 
duce, such as tea and coffee. There are many other articles 
which by reason of our natural resources, the marvelous effi- 
ciency of our people, the wonderful development of our indus- 
tries, we can produce as cheap or more cheaply than any people 
on earth. As to all these which are articles of necessity and 
of common use, I should under no circumstances make the 
duty burdensome, but I should at least make the foreigner pay 
something, be it ever so little, for the privilege of our markets. 


THE HAND THAT PROTECTS. 


Every hand that produces and fashions these articles at home 
is a hand of defense and support to the Republic and makes its 
contribution to the Government and society. Every band that 
produces and fashions an article abroad is a neutral and may 


become a hostile hand, and contributes naught to either the 
support of Government or of institutions. It is the experience 
of the world that at least in the case of low tariffs the for- 
eigner in the main pays the tax. Having placed most articles 
on the dutiable list, though many of them at a low rate, I 
should then use that list and those articles as the basis of reci- 
procity agreements. 

Even though it were true that in a general reyision of the 
tariff, with all the schedules before us, with the opportunity 
of weighing, comparing, adjusting, and dovetailing one with 
another, it might be held that some of the articles in the bill 
before us could be placed on the free list without harm to 
American industries and with possible slight advantage to the 
American people, would we be justified in doing it without an 
attempt to secure reciprocal advantages? 

OPPORTUNITY FOR RECIPROCITY. 


Here are many articles, occupying a large place in the com- 
merce of the Nation, taken from the dutiable list and placed 
on the free list with all of the recklessness and disregard of 
the sources of income or of the ultimate effect with which a 
drunken sailor squanders his wages. Is there nothing in this 
list of articles for which France, Germany, Austria, Italy—now 
barring the extension of our trade by high tariffs and burden- 
some regulations—will grant preferential treatment to some of 
our products? If the Democratic Party wants to do something 
for the American people, instead of ruthlessly tearing down 
tariff walls, opening the gates to the flood of foreign importa- 
tions, without recompense or return, why not do something for 
the American farmer and stockman by securing him a wider 
market in France or Germany, or both, for American meats and 
farm products? 

Of course, the gentlemen on the other side will say they are 
not in position to enter into negotiations of that sort, therefore 
they place the articles on the free list without receiving any 
reciprocal advantages. Why place them on the free list at all? 
The reasons given will neither satisfy nor conyince the Ameri- 
ean people. 

ATTITUDE OF A PROTECTIONIST. 

There are, I understand, some Republicans who, now that the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, which largely deprives the farmer 
and stockman of some of the benefits of protection, has passed 
the House, are inclined to yote for this bill or some of its sched- 
nies. I am unable to follow the reasoning which justifies such 
action on the part of a protectionist. Few on either side of the 
Chamber, in my opinion, believe all the provisions of the bill 
are good. Certainly no one on this side does, and yet the Demo- 
cratic majority are bound by caucus action to take it as it 
stands, and therefore it can not be amended. The caucus binds, 
though the bill does not reflect the views of many Members on 
that side. How can any believer in protection under such cir- 
cumstances yote for a bill treating of a few schedules brought 
in by the enemies of protection and proclaimed the first step, 
not of lower protection duties, but for abolition of all protection 
duties? 

In some parts of the world they play a game with cards, I 
am told—coming from a proper community myself, I know noth- 
ing of it except from hearsay [laughter]—in which all the 
cards save one, the hole card, are dealt face up. This looks to 
me like such a game, in which the Democratic dealer, having 
seen the other fellow's hand, calls on him to play, while he, the 
dealer, still has his hole card face down. Does anybody on this 
side know what that hidden card is? Is it free wool, free 
Mexican cattle, a revenue duty only on all industries, and we 
to have no hand in the determination of them? ‘That is the 
best guess we can make, and is any Republican ready to buy 
into a brace game of that sort? 

WHAT 18 THE FUTURE POLICY TO BE? 


If any argument were needed to show the utter fallacy, the 
absurdity, the vielousness, of a schedule-by-schedule revision, 
this bill furnishes it. What if the bill should pass? What other 
popgun bills are to follow? No one knows whether they will 
iron out the bumps this bill creates; no one knows what the 
revision will be like in its entirety, if ever completed; no one 
knows whether the proposed revision will proceed along the 
free-trade lines of this bill or will in spots reflect the tariff-for- 
revenue views of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], or in spots the “ tear-the-customhouses-down-from-tur- 
ret-to-foundation-stone” views of our honored Speaker, or in 
other spots the ‘“save-my-industries-and-swat-all-others” tariff 
views of some of our friends on both sides of the Chamber. 
Nobody knows. 

There is and can be but one sane, sound, and sensible way to 
legislate on the tariff, and that is to adopt a policy in regard 
to it and bring every schedule into harmony with that policy 
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and into harmony with every other schedule. Under that plan 
a tariff is a mosaic; under the procedure now inyoked it is a 
grab bag. The southern Members haye grabbed cotton ties and 
bagging. I suppose they are expected to hold the bag the next 
time while some of their colleagues grab something for their 
districts, They talk about logrolling in tariff revision. Log- 
rolling is a necessary preliminary to house building. This pro- 
cedure is purse snatching. [Applause and laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] 
TARIFF-FOR-REVENUE ADVOCATES, 


Where are the gentlemen on the other side of the aisle who 
have been clamoring for tariff for reyenue? If the articles 
now proposed to be placed on the free list are not proper and 
legitimate subjects for revenue tariff, what articles are? If we 
are to throw away 10 millions of revenue in this measure, 5 
millions of reyenue in another measure, 20 millions of revenue 
next week on the wool schedule, Uncle Sam will soon be going 
around, hat in hand, taking up a collection to run the Govern- 
ment. 

BELIEVER IN A PROTECTIVE TARIFF, 


Mr. Chairman, I am a believer in the proteetive-tariff system. 
I do not believe you can maintain here a wage scale and a 
standard of living far above that of the balance of the world 
and at the same time open the floodgates to the importation of 
the products of the underpaid labor such as is found, unfortu- 
nately, in many regions of the earth. The protective-tariff 
system needs no defense. No argument ought to be required in 
support of it in this country. The greatest story of temporal 
things that the world has ever heard or witnessed in its unfold- 
ing is the story of the growth, progress, advancement, and 
prosperity of the American people under the protective system. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] The bill before us is the 
product of the enemies of that system, announced as an attempt 
to break it down. It requires centuries for wise men to create, 
plan, rear, and adorn the magnificent works of art in architec- 
ture which a yokel and a yandal, given an opportunity and a 
little dynamite, can destroy in the twinkling of an eye. It has 
taken generations to lay the foundations, build, and develop 
the mighty industries of this great Nation. 

In this great work we have had the benefit of the marvelous 
skill and energy of some of the greatest captains of industry 
and of the most efficient army of artisans the world has ever 
known. ‘To frame and execute the laws which have wisely 
encouraged this development has been the life work of a long 
line of patriots and statesmen. 

There was Abraham Lincoln, who said: 

I do not know much about the tariff, but I know that If you buy a 
ton of steel rails abroad you have the rails and the foreigner has the 
money; if you make a ton of rails here, you have both the, rails and 
the money. 

There was Grant, great captain, returning from the fields of 
war to encourage the arts of peace; Blaine, teacher of true 
reciprocity; Reed, stalwart champion of American industries; 
Dingley, master of tariff schedules; and McKinley, high priest 
of protection. Their names and the names of those who labored 
with them glorify and illuminate the pages of American his- 
tory. The story of their lives comprises all that is best in the 
history of the past two generations. What about those who 
preached and, when they had the opportunity, practiced the 
doctrines now proclaimed by the gentlemen on the other side? 
They are forgotten except as they are remembered as mis- 
guided teachers of false economic doctrines and perhaps for 
virtues that in part offset their errors and follies touching these 
things. Which policy, then, shall we pursue—the policy which 
has brought prosperity or the policy which has led to disas- 
ter? Which leaders shall we follow—those who have immor- 
talized themselves or those who have been discredited? As for 
me, I shall follow the banner of protection to American labor 
and American industries, and I shall vote against the bill not 
only because it is hastily and crudely drawn and scantily con- 
sidered, though it is all that; not only because its proposals 
are either yain, visionary, or vicious; but more because, being 
all these, it is a blow at the policy of protection and therefore 
a menace to the well-being and happiness of our people. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chatrman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, if I can get the 
attention of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], I 
want to call his attention to one or two matters for the sake of 
accuracy. A familiar quotation from Lord Byron, slightly para- 
phrased, would run thus: “Now, I like Republicans, because 
they can’t or won't do otherwise than misstate facts; but they 
do it so well the truth seems falsehood to it.“ [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] If I understood the gentleman correctly a_ 


few minutes ago, he said that the Democratic charge, frequently 
made, that American manufacturers ship their products to 
foreign countries and sell them there at lower prices than 
American consumers are required to pay for the same kind of 
goods has been exploded, and that he would put in the RECORD 
official figures and statistics showing it, and that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. James], in a recent speech, gave“ the 
whole snap away“ when he said: 

Why do they ship goods abroad? Because they get better prices, or 
as good a price, abroad for them as they do at home. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I quoted the gentleman from Kentucky 
accurately, and the gentleman should quote me accurately. I 
recall the gentleman’s words very clearly. I have not read the 
speech, because I made a memorandum of it, and his words 
were these—after referring to the enormous export of leather 
and boots and shoes, he said: 

Why are these goods exported in these quantities? Because they are 
sold for a higher or as high a price as they bring here. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman is accurate in his 
statement, but only in a technical way. It is true, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Mr. JAMes used language similar to that the gentle- 
man quotes, but it was after he had ceased talking about 
manufactured products—boots and shoes and other leather 
goods—and it was while he was talking about wheat and not 
about boots and shoes, as the gentleman must know, and will 
know if he will read the speech referred to. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will yield for a moment. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Just a moment. 

Mr. MONDELL. My recollection still is, and I was listening 
with a great deal of attention, that the gentleman from Kentucky 
was discussing the exports of leather when he made the state- 
ment; and I am inclined to think you will find it there in his 
speech, 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I have the speech here. Let me 
read to the gentleman and to the House what Mr. James said. 
Mr. JAMES, in the speech quoted by the gentleman—and he has 
the speech before him—said: 


The boot and shoe makers of this country sent abroad boots and 
shoes to the extent of $13,216,000, or an increase of 83,300,000 in the 
sale of boots and shoes as compared with last year. Why can they 
not sell them to the American ‘consumer as cheaply as they can ship 
them across the ocean and sell them in competition with the world? 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

That is what he said. Then, again, he said: 


Now, the question I want answered, and you must answer it to 
justify your system that you are pursuing here. is this: If these men 
can ship this amount of goods, and they gladly do it, into foreign coun- 
tries and sell $51,000,000 in competition with the world, why can they 
mee * here to the American consumer without any protective tariff 
at a 

Further—and I will ask the gentleman’s attention, because I 
think he will correct his speech when he puts it in the Reconp— 
Mr. JAMeEs said; 


It will not do to undertake to answer this argument by saying that 
they are sold as cheaply here as abroad. That statement is untrue; 
that you have fought and are now fighting for a protective tariff shows 
it to be untrue, 

That is what the gentleman from Kentucky said, but it is not 
what the gentleman from Wyoming says he said. 

Continuing, Mr. JAMES said: 

If they were sold as 8 here as they are abroad, Why would 
you ask for a protective tarit? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, RUCKER of Missouri. I would like about two minutes 
more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield that much time to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. When discussing the exportation 
of one of our great staple crops, the surplus of American wheat, 
Mr. James said: 

When the American farmer is forced to send abroad 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat or corn, he does it because he can not sell it here, 
and he can not sell it here because our people can not consume it, 

He argued that the surplus of wheat and corn shipped abroad 
commands as good a price, or a better price, than here, because 
we can not consume it here, but he expressly said that manu- 
factured articles protected by a tariff wall are sold in foreign 
countries, and, I assert, in every market of the world, at a less 
price than American citizens are required to pay for them. 

Again, Mr. James said: 

I know the Republican Party has tried to fool the farmer for years 
upon this question of a protective tariff upon his wheat and corn. 

Now, to be fair to the gentleman from Kentucky, who is not 
here, I will say that I am not his champion. He needs none, 
He can stand alone and meet every Republican orator on that 
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side and sustain himself before the great body of the American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But in the interest 
of fairness I make these remarks, and I challenge the gentleman 
now to correct his speech before he puts it in the Recorp, and 
let it conform to the facts. And if he finds it a hard road to 
travel, if he finds this tariff wall, this protective tariff which 
robs the people he represents, the producer and the wage 
earner as well—and if I had time, I could show that it does 
he should repent and go down into the waters and be baptized 
into the living faith of Democracy, and then he would not have 
to appeal to error to sustain his position. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Among the tenderfoot 
Congressmen whose names have been added to the directory 
at this session I presume I am the youngest and the tenderest. 

Tenderfoot that I am naturally, I have been touched and 
by nothing have I been so deeply touched and at the same time 
edified as by the solicitude, the love, and esteem evidenced by 
the gentlemen on the Republican side of this House, especially 
those hailing from the New England cities, for my good friends 
the farmers. With tears in their voices as well as their eyes, 
they have pleaded for the farmers during the consideration of 
the reciprocity bill, and I hoped and almost believed that the 
farmer was at last coming into his own. A little skeptical I was 
as to the protestations that the farmer would be hurt by that 
bill, but satisfied entirely was I that even though it should prove 
injurious to the farmers of the Northwest, justice would be 
meted unto them by these Republican Representatives when 
they had an opportunity to vote for the farmers’ free-list bill, 
and firmly did I believe that their wonderful intellects would be 
exerted and musical voices raised in behalf of that bill. But 
now I find it was all a mistake. Mr. DALZELL, who does not 
live within 150 miles of a farm, but earnestly pleads that the 
farmers be not hurt by the passage of the reciprocity bill, now 
reports that this farmers’ free-list bill is but soothing sirup 
offered to the farmers. If he is correct, and we must presume 
he is, then how can he, after protesting last week that “my 
brotherly love is for my own kin, for the American farmer, not 
for his Canadian competitor,’ now refuse to give even sooth- 
ing sirup to the object of his affections. [Applause.] 

And then the minority leader [Mr. Many], after having 
pleaded for the farmers during the consideration of the reci- 
procity bill, now epposes the passage of this bill, criticizing 
its form more than anything else. After listening to him I 
agreed with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson], that 
if the Democratic Party proposed for adoption the Ten Com- 
mandments, he would so criticize them as to cause even Mr. 
Herziin to fear that it would be unwise to adopt them. His 
strained construction of the provisions of this bill is equaled 
only by the construction Finnegan placed upon the tax laws 
when, soon after his election as auditor, he sent his friend 
Dooley a notice that there was due the county $8 taxes on his goat. 
Dooley forthwith presented himself, his Irish up, and said, 
“Finnegan, what does it mean? I’ve owned that durn goat for 
three years and never paid tax on it, and sure I'm satisfied 
there's no law for it.“ ‘Indade, there is,” says Finnegan. 
I've read the tax laws, and it provides that all property 
avutling and abounding on the public highway shall be taxed 
at the rate of $2 per foot, and, sure, yez can't deny that your 
goat has four feet.” [Applause and laughter.] In much the 
same manner does Mr. Mann construe the provisions of this 
bill, alleging that it is vague and uncertain, because it fails to 
define what an agricultural implement is. It is sufficiently 
definite, however, to admit free of taxation those implements 
used by agriculturists in the tillage of the soll, and that is its 
purpose. [Applause.] 

The discussion of this and the preceding bill has covered a 
wide range, and several gentlemen on the other side who do not 
apparently approve of the efforts to deceive the farmer resort 
to an effort to arouse prejudice against these bills by styling 
them sectional legislation or intimating that such is the fact. 
When the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrohix] was 
nddressing this House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Focur] asked him to tell him something of the class of labor 
employed in the cotton mills of the South, and give some in- 
formation as to educational statistics among the operatives of 
the cotton mills, and also state whether child labor is em- 
ployed. Had the gentleman been acquainted with conditions 
and with the laws he would have known that wise and humane 
legislation prohibits the employment of child labor and limits 
the hours of labor of all operatives to 10 hours a day. In com- 
parison with the salary and mileage of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania the operatives are poorly paid, but for the class 


of work demanded of them their wages are fair. Their com- 
plaint, and a just one it is, is that while wages have not been 
increased the cost of living under Republican misrule has in- 
creased. [Applause.] 

As a class they are of the highest order, pure-blooded Ameri- 
cans, most of them living in the counties and States wherein 
thelr great grandfathers were born—intelligent, patriotic, loyal 
citizens—poor, possibly, but proud, and not seeking sympathy 
from any man or set of men. They have come to the mills from 
the farms, as a rule, and this fact would indicate that the 
boasted prosperity of the farmers which Mr. Cannon attributes 
to the policies of the Republican Party is not as general as it 
might be. In that most entertaining speech delivered by Mr. 
Cannon he pictured the wonderful improvement of conditions 
in North Carolina, attributing it, of course, to Republican 
legislation, but in the next breath he stated that the farmer 
now living on his old place in North Carolina told him that the 
old gullies had been removed by throwing up dams, and that 
he had learned the use of cloyer and cowpeas, thus disproving 
the statement of Mr. Cannon that the farmer’s prosperity is 
due to legislation, Republican or Democratic, and proving con- 
clusively that it is due to his own unaided exertions, his adop- 
tion of new methods of farming, applying intelligence to his 
labors, the only way in which the farmer has ever prospered or 
will ever prosper. 

Out of the wave of general prosperity extending over the 
country the farmer has now and again received n small touch 
of it, but it has never been due to legislation here. Not-long 
since a citizen of Ohio summarized the situation in this manner: 

Nearly $1,000,000 a day is being spent by the Government for war 
purposes in the Army, in the Navy, and for pensions, or 674 per cent 
of all Government expenses are incurred for war purposes, yet in time 
of war, as has ever been the case, the volunteer soldier from the farm 
has to be the Natlon's reliance for national defense aud aggressiveness. 
For education, 4 per cent represents the expenditure, and for agricul- 
ture 14 per cent; for feed, $1; for fight, $47; for brains, $1; for bul- 
lets, $22; to or tee a production, $1; to encourage idleness, $37; to 
shoot brains in, pi o shoot brains out, $22; for culture, refinement, 
and cducation, $1; for shotgun business in time of peace, $22; Army 
inereasing, food supply decreasing. 

[Applause.] 

Because of the item in this bill removing the duty on cotton 
bagging and ties, Republican Members of this House charge 
that the entire bill is sectional legislation. While the bill re- 
moves duties upon articles consumed and used by people of the 
entire country, this is the only item offering relief to the cotton 
growers alone, and in all fairness I ask if it be not time that 
the interests of the cotton grower be given a little consideration? 
Half a century has passed since the echo of the last cannon 
died in silence. Half a century has elapsed since the soldiers 
of the Northern and of the Southern armies returned to their 
homes, the one flushed and elated with victory and with hope; 
the other almost in despair, having suffered endless privation 
and haying lost all but the proud consciousness that they had 
shown their readiness and willingness to suffer and die in a 
cause they honestly believed to be right and just. Returning 
to their homes they found that after the cessation of hostilities 
agents of this Government were seizing cotton lawfully the 
property of the people of the South, at a time when they were 
in poverty and distress. According to the records on file in 
the Treasury Department, 33,638 bales of cotton were scized 
and sold, and after deducting alleged expenses of $2,160,434.86, 
there was turned into the Treasury of the United States the 
sum of $4,886,671, the proceeds of the cotton belonging to the 
cotton growers of the South. By acts of Congress of 1862, 1864, 
1866, and 1867, a direct tax was levied upon raw cotton, a tax 
now commonly known as the illegal cotton tax, because by all 
lawyers it is conceded, and by the Supreme Court has it been 
decided, to be unconstitutional. According to the records in 
the oflice of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, there was col- 
lected by the levying of this tax from the farmers of the South 
$68,072,388.90, more than $4,000,000 being collected from the 
cotton growers of the State of South Carolina alone. Notwith- 
standing that this tax has in effect been decided by the Supreme 
Court to have been unconstitutional, the Government has had 
the use of this $68,000,000, the money of the cotton growers of 
the South, for 50 years, and this Congress has never given even 
serious consideration to the just pleas of the victims of this 
unconstitutional legislation for reimbursement. Unfair and 
unjust as has been the policy of the Government in these two 
matters, the people of the South, and especially the cotton 
growers of the South, have never wavered in their loyalty and 
devotion to this great Government of ours. 

When the call to arms was sounded in 1898 these same cotton 
growers were among the first to volunteer to risk their lives 
in the cause of our country, and to-day I plead for the blotting 
out of sectional lines in legislation, for the harmonizing of all 
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sections of this country, for the cementing together by the ties 
of common interest, brotherly love and affection all the people 
of this great country of ours, and earnestly plead that this or 
any other legislation be considered upon its merits and without 
regard to the section of the country it may perchance offer 
relief to. 

This bill is in thorough accord with Democratic principles be- 
cause it equalizes the benefits distributed under its provisions. 
The protected industries of the country have apparently be- 
lieved that the people can not be robbed unless deceived, and 
that to deceive them they must be persuaded that they are 
robbed for their own advantage, and through the Republican 
policy of protettion they have to a great extent accomplished 
their ends by convincing the people that in order to protect 
some one industry in a district benefiting a few people, they 
must consent to the rest of the inhabitants of the district being 
robbed by thousands of protected industries located in other 
sections. The Democratic Party, on the other hand, stands for a 
tariff for revenue only, this policy being determined in the 
councils of the party and declared in its platforms. It stands 
for a tariff for revenue as against the policy of the Republican 
Party of a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. The 
Democratice Party not believing in absolute free trade it is not 
to be expected that the committee intrusted with the considera- 
tion of a tariff legislation should propose for passage here a 
bill placing on the free list all the articles that the ardent free 
trader believes should be included. As you can not make an 
omelet without an egg, so you can not run this Government 
without money. The removal of duties from the articles 
specified in this bill will, according to the statement of Mr. 
UnNpbeEDRWoop, reduce the revenue $10,000,000, and until we have 
an income tax or some other source from which we can secure 
revenue it would be the sheerest folly to extend this free list 
and reduce the revenue to any greater extent. It is true that 
it is proposed after the passage of this bill to reduce the pro- 
hibitive duties now levied on one or two articles in most general 
use by the people, but a reduction on such articles instead of 
further reducing the reyenue will increase it by the increased 
importations it will make possible. 

The provision for the removal of the duty upon cotton bag- 
ging and ties, which is the object of special attack, I ask to 
consider first for a few moments. The cotton crop of the South 
is a great crop, averaging 12,000,000 bales a year, approximately 
five-eighths of which is exported and exchanged for foreign 
gold, amounting to $500,000,000. By the operation of the present 
tariff! duty on the cotton ties necessary in marketing the crop, 
the farmer is made to pay a tax of 0.027 cent a bale, which on 
the total crop amounts to $324,000 a year. On his cotton bag- 
ging he is by the operation of the tariff forced to pay a tax of 
5} cents a bale, amounting on the entire crop to $630,000, mak- 
ing a total of $954,000 annually paid by the cotton growers to 
the Bagging and ‘Tie Trust for the enrichment of their stock- 
holders. In South Carolina last year 1,210,968 bales of cotton 
were produced, and in marketing this crop the farmers paid 
through the duty on bagging and ties $63,575.82, and in my 
own district the tax paid by the farmers to these manufacturers 
through the operation of this duty amounted to $13,374.80, or 
almost $2 to every farmer. Now, under these circumstances, 
having been the victim of direct taxation immediately after the 
war, and the victim of this indirect taxation on his bagging and 
ties for years, is it not fair and just that if a free list is to be 
introduced here that the cotton grower should be the beneficiary 
of some legislation? : 

Daily do we receive letters and petitions from the manufac- 
turers of bagging and ties, to whose success the farmers have 
been contributing for years, beseeching us not to yote to 
remove this tax from the farmers. The farmers, on the other 
hand, are not so organized as to present their complaints and 
petitions to this body, but in the performance of our duties no 
better guide could be asked for than that offered by Speaker 
CLARK on the opening day of this session when the said: 

No man is fit to be a lawgiver for a mighty people who yields to the 
demands and solicitations of the few haying access to his ear but is 
forgetful of that vast multitude who may never hear his voice or look 
into his face. 

[Applause.] 

The farmer receives and asks for no protection upon his prod- 
ucts. He sells in an unprotected market and buys in a pro- 
tected market, and it is not fair that he should be made eter- 
nally to take money out of his pockets and transfer it to the 
pockets of the manufacturers as a contribution to their con- 
tinued prosperity. The wheat farmer of the Northern and 
Northwestern States pays no tax on his binding twine. Then 
why should the cotton grower be made to pay it on his bagging 
and ties? Understand me, I do not mean that a duty should 
be levied on binding twine. On the contrary, I think it in 


accord with Democratic principles in equalizing the benefits 
as well as the taxation that there should be no duty on it, and 
I think I am safe in saying that if an effort were made to 
place a tax upon the binding twine of the wheat farmer of the 
North and Northwest that the Representatives of the cotton- 
growing States in the Democratic Party would be found oppos- 
ing such effort. We want them to have their binding twine on 
the free list and ask only for the same privilege for the cotton 
grower of the South. 

So much for that provision in the bill. It does benefit the 
cotton grower by the removal of the duty on bagging and ties 
and on hides, It benefits the farmers of the entire Nation by the 
removal of the duties on agricultural implements. It benefits 
the wage earner of the great cities of New England as well 
as the rest of the country by the remoyal of the duty on meat, 
cereals, flour, and breadstuffs of all kinds. It benefits the people 
generally, and especially those along the Canadian border by 
the removal of the duty on lumber, in necordance with the 
pledge of the Democratic platform. It benefits the wage earner 
by the removal of the duty on leather, boots, and shoes, and 
it benefits the people of the entire country by the removal of 
the duty on salt, sewing machines, and other articles. It is 
legislation in the interest of the people generally, and especially 
the agriculturalists. Helping the farmers, as it does, at this day 
it may be considered tardy justice, but it is justice, nevertheless, 
and it is better late than never. Its passage will be in accord 
with the character of legislation already passed by this House 
at this session under the able leadership of Chairman UNDER- 
woop, The bill providing for the direct election of United States 
Senators, in view of the widespread demand for such legisla- 
tion, is certain to meet with the approval of the people. 

The passage of the bill providing for the publication of cam- 
paign funds before as well as after the election is but carrying 
out the preelection promises of the Democratic Party. The 
passage of the reciprocity bill—a Democratic measure, though 
proposed by a Republican President—was made possible only by 
Democratic votes in this House, and for its passage our party 
must and will receive the credit, distasteful though it be to the 
President. As a result of its passage there will be an awaken- 
ing of the northern farmer to a realization of the fact that the 
protection he has been given by the Republican Party for years 
has, after all, been only an imaginary benefit; and, once awak- 
ened, he will realize that by the passage of the pending bill, 
proposed by the Democratic Party, he is offered substantial re- 
lief, and no longer will he be found joined to his idols. At the 
very organization of this House the Democratic Party showed 
its sincerity in redeeming its campaign pledges. Believing that 
retrenchment should begin at home, this majority, in pursuance 
of our promise to economize in the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, abolished useless offices, sinecures established for the per- 
petuation of the Republican Party, thus saving to the Govern- 
ment in this matter alone $180,000 a year. This but gives an in- 
dication of the manner in which the investigations of the various , 
departments will be conducted, with a view to cutting down 
the enormous expenditures now incurred, and, though not a 
prophet or the son of a prophet, I venture to predict that the 
conduct of the Democratie Party in this House will so justify 
the confidence of the people that when the battle of ballots is 
fought in November, 1912, that their majority in this House 
will be retained, the Republicans will be ousted from their con- 
trol of the Senate, driven from the executive offices, Democracy 
be enthroned, and the people rule once more. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. > 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield the 
gentleman from South Carolina time enough for me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sorry, but we want to get on in 
this debate. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sns] 45 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I hope my friends will not all go 
to dinner now, although the proyocation is quite sufficient. 
[Laughter.] Our friends over on that side have been repudiated 
by their own people, the protectionists, and I am here to make a 
talk, not so much a speech or oration, but a simple talk. I will 
touch on a few subjects that I think will be of interest within 
themselves even if not so well presented. 

It looks like, in this day, after we have had 50 years of un- 
interrupted protection, that all speeches and discussions have 
been along the line of protection as a policy so long that the 
country has forgotten fundamentals. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in this discussion I am 
not representing the Democratie Party. I am not authorized to 
speak for it. I am not undertaking to bind anybody to follow 
my views; but I will give my reasons why I hold the views I 
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do, and if the reasons do not appeal to you, you need not accept 
my views. I am not trying to bind the Democratic Party. It 
is composed of people who think independently. 

According to my own belief, and according to what I think is 
fundamental, every man has, or he ought to have, the unre- 
stricted right as an individual to purchase the necessaries of 
life where he can get the largest amount of the same for the least 
amount of money or other thing of value. Is not that axi- 
omatic? Should not the individual citizen have the unre- 
strained right to purchase where he can get the greatest amount 
of the thing purchased for the least amount of money or other 
thing of valne? Is there anything wrong in that abstractly con- 
sidered? Let us see the other side of it. A man, as an individ- 
ual, has, or ought to have, the unrestrained right of selling. what 
he produces as the result of his labor or capital, or both, where 
he can get the highest price for the same. Is there any- 
thing wrong about that? Is that not axiomatic? Is that not 
fundamentally correct? Any law, regulation, or custom, which 
interferes with the full and free exercise of these two funda- 
mental laws of trade and commerce can be tolerated only upon 
the supposition that some indirect or unnatural benefit is to 
be derived therefrom of such general character as to warrant 
depriving the individual of some of his rights or benefits in 
behaif of the public or for the general welfare. 

Taxation, per se, can not possibly confer a direct or personal 
benefit upon the individual subject to taxation. Taxation must 
be justified by the indirect or impersonal benefits conferred on 
organized society as a whole. Taxes should never be levied 
upon or collected from the whole people except for purposes of 
benefiting, either directly or indirectly, the whole people. 

Is there any objection to these statements I am making? 

` When a tax is levied for the benefit, direct or indirect, of a 
limited number or class of citizens, those only who are to re- 
celye such benefits directly or incidentally should be compelled 
to pay such tax. Is there anything wrong about that? 

When you levy a tax to build a street in your city, do you 
not charge up the special or local benefits to the abutting prop- 
erty owners? Is it not right? Is it not right that they who 
get the benefits should pay for those benefits? It seems like 
we have lost all sight of right and justice or of the moral ques- 
tion Involved in levying taxes under a protective tariff. Why, 
my friends, down in Mississippi, in the Delta region, where they 
are shutting off the Mississippi River overflows by levees, they 
haye a tax levied upon the people whose lands are protected, 
upon the cotton raised at so much per bale, and is that not 
right? Would it not be wrong to levy a tax on the hill farms 
of Mississippi to build a levee to protect the river-bottom farms, 
the Delta lands? Yet they all get an indirect benefit from the 
fact that the Delta lands are increased in value and in pro- 
ductivity, and the State as a whole.is benefited. Nobody, how- 
ever, would tolerate the thought for a moment of levying a tax 
upon the whole State of Mississippi to protect the Delta farms. 

But when it comes to levying a tax upon the whole people 
through. a tariff in order that some portion of the people may 
pocket a profit they otherwise could not get, gentlemen of high 
morals defend in theory such a practice on the idea that it is 
indirectly beneficial. It is no more general and indirect than 
the levy taxes I have just mentioned. 

A protective tariff tax has none of the usual objects and 
purposes of an ordinary tax levy. The object of protection 
is not to raise revenue, but to raise prices of domestic products 
manufactured within the tariff wall. Is that not true? It 
would not be protective if it did not, and you wonld not 
want it if it did not do so; you would not favor it if it did 
not do so. It does not fall within the category of ordinary 
levies of taxes. Taxes are levied to pay public expenditures, 
and public expenditures are those incurred.for the benefit of 
the public. Profits to individuals or companies engaged in 
certain lines of industries are not the concern of the public 
taxpayer. 

It is in reality a law in restraint of trade, and should be and 
is an unconstitutional enactment and ought to be and would be 
so held by the courts if the real object and purpose of the levy 
was stated on the face of the statute. Our friends talk about 
raising revenue and say we have to raise a revenue. It is true 
we have to raise revenue to run the Government. I want to say 
to you, however, we are under no compulsion or constraint 
to collect taxes by a tariff, hence even a tariff for revenue 
only is purely voluntary. Is that not true? Why, if we have 
other sources of taxation by which we can raise revenue and 
are not compelled to resort to duties on imports, but if we 
do as a matter of policy resort to such duties, should that 
resort not be justified by the revenue to be derived therefrom? 
Now, are not these truths? Are not they axiomatic? Does 
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anybody controvert them? The whole basic claim of the pro- 
tective tariff is for indirect purposes. 

Protection is a matter of Intent and does not depend upon 
the amount or the percentage of the levy. Why, we sometimes 
fut gentlemen calling themselves Democrats, and they are—I 
do not question that—who have the belief that if the levy on an 
article is only 10 per cent or 15 per cent or 20 per cent that it 
is a revenue duty simply because the amount of the percent- 
age of the levy is small. Why, a 10 per cent duty might be 
prohibitive on some articles, while 100 per cent might not be 
prohibitive on others. What is the object and purpose of my 
Democratic friends and my Republican friends in seeking a 
levy? Is it to get money or produce an increase in the value 
of the domestic product by reason of the levy, and if the intent 
and purpose of the levy is to increase the price of the domestic 
product—natural, agricultural, manufactured or otherwise—it is 
protective. ‘The percentage is only a question of degree in the 
crime, if it is a crime. Now, my friends, gentlemen talk of 
the Robert J. Walker tariff and say the average was 25 per 
cent, if that was the average—I am only saying this, of course, as 
a matter of illustration—and they come to the conclusion that a 
tariff on anything that does not exceed the Walker rate is per se 
a revenue tariff. Why, sometimes I hear my friends scoring Re- 
publicans for levying only a 10 per cent tariff on diamonds. I 
have not investigated that subject, but I think gentlemen who 
have say that this is the greatest diamond-using country on 
earth, and if we put a levy much higher than that they will not 
come here at all, and so even 10 per cent becomes in the nature 
of things a revenue duty, as a higher rate would bring less 
revenue. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman pardon me 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILL. The Republican Ways and Means Committee, in 
the last revision, considered the question of raising the duty on 
diamonds as a matter of revenue and was informed emphatically 
by the Board of Appraisers at New York that an increase over 
and above 10 per cent would be only an encouragement to 
smuggling, and it is purely on that ground that it was flxed at 
that rate. Not but that they are luxuries and the duty should 
be raised if it could be enforced, but the probabilities are we 
would collect less. Raising the duty above 10 per cent would 
put it at the point of diminishing returns rather than increasing 
them. That was solely the ground upon which the duty was 
fixed. 

Mr. SIMS. I accept the gentleman’s statement as correct. 
I want to say to the gentleman right now, however, if diamonds 
were being mined in this country the mine owners in this 
country would come to your committee and say they could not 
mine diamonds with American labor in competition with the 
mine owner of Africa unless you gave them a duty on diamonds 
sufficient to compensate for the difference in cost of production 
here and in Africa. 

Mr. HILL. I hardly think it is true. Mr. Chairman, I am 
trying to follow, as I always like to follow, the gentleman’s 
remarks because they are always intelligent, and I would like 
to ask him this question: Would not the principles which the 
gentleman is now laying down compel absolute free trade, 
with no duties at all, but the revenue collected in some other 
way 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, not at all, not at all; the tariff on diamonds is 
a reyenue tariff, because they are not produced here, 

Mr. HILL. I am referring to the general principles which the 
gentleman has been laying down. 

Mr. SIMS. I will refer to that when I come to it. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 

Mr. SIMS. But my Republican friends have decided that the 
tariff should be equal to the difference in the cost of produe- 
tion abroad and here, with an additional protection that guar- 
antees a reasonable profit on the investment, as I understand it. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. That is the language, of course, but it does not 
amount to anything, for, as I have said three or four times on 
this floor, it makes no difference in determining the difference 
in the cost of production abroad and at home whether you add 
a profit or deduct a like profit from the foreigner; it is simply 
a question of equalization in their cost. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, the idea, as I understand it, is that the 
American manufacturer should be enabled to manufacture his 
goods in competition with foreign labor-—— 

Mr. HILL. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. SIMS. Or the foreign cost of production, whatever it 
may be. 

Mr. HILL. Equalizing the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion. 
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Mr. SIMS. And it must be such that he can follow the busi- 
ness profitably in this country, and, naturally, that includes the 
interest on his capital. 

Mr. HILL. In both cases. 

Mr. SIMS. In both cases. If interest on borrowed money is 
lower abroad on the average than it is here, then the Repub- 
lican theory means that we levy a tariff! to equalize the differ- 
ence in the interest cost of borrowed capital abroad and here. 
Is that true? 

Mr. HILL. That is my doctrine. 

Mr. SIMS. That is the gentleman’s doctrine, and nobody knows 
protection doctrine better than does the gentleman. Now, 
my friends, do you tolerate such a doctrine? Do yon believe 
in such a doctrine? Do you believe in the doctrine that banking 
capital per se must be made more profitable here by reason of 
a protective-tariff tax? IS that sound doctrine? I certainly 
think not. 

But I want to say that such a doctrine or such a platform, 
literally and practically carried out, becomes practically pro- 
hibitive. If the tariff equals the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction abroad and here, including the difference in the cost of 
capital invested, including interest, then no foreign goods will 
come here at all, except when they are sold at a loss, because 
we mike them equal to start on, and the foreigner has got to 
pay the freight, insurance, and other incidental expenses neces- 
sary to putting his goods here in competition with ours. So you 
have a doctrine that, if literally carried out, becomes pro- 
hibitive. 

Why, discriminations in freight rates on heavy materials have 
absolutely destroyed some towns while building up others. I 
certainly think that when a great party gets away from funda- 
mentals and adopts expedients, and nothing but expedients, and 
does not regard principle as binding and paramount in action, 
such a condition is much to be deplored. 

Well, my friends on both sides are awfully in love with the 
farmer. And do you know why? In the first place, he is a 
very lovable citizen. They are the very best element, taken as 
a whole, of our population. They should be encouraged in doing 
what they have always done—being independent, self-sustaining, 
self-thinking, self-voting, self-governing. [Applause.] The pity 
I have heard poured out here in behalf of the farmer I do not 
believe is appreciated by him. I represent an agricultural dis- 
trict. Every county in my district is an agricultural county, 
and up to this time I have not even had a postal card from any 
farmer or anybody else in opposition to Canadian reciprocity. 
And yet the whole argument, or largely so—that is, the effective 
argument or the one that is intended to be effectiye—has been 
that the agreement will hurt the farmer. 

Here is an article that I want to read to you myself, because 
I wish to comment a little upon it as I read, that I cut from the 
Washington Post of yesterday. It is not an editorial in that 
paper, but an interview with a gentleman who ought to know. 


It says: 
TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND AUTOS TO FARMERS. 


The Reo Motor Co.’s president quotes interesting figures. 


Listen about these impoverished, down-trodden farmers, on 
account of whom you do not dare open the gates of Canada, 
because of their inability to compete with wheat grown in 
the frozen zones of the North, where they say it is some- 
times 10 cents n bushel cheaper than it is over here. Listen to 
what this gentleman says about the condition of the farmer. I 
am glad it is true. He says: 


That the farmer should eventually have come to his own in this 
country, as disclosed by the latest report of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics, is a matter of natural rejoicing. for to him we look prin- 
cipally for our food and for the raw material from which our wearing 
material is made. 


Says Mr. R. E. Olds, president of the Reo Motor Car Co.: 

A careful compilation of all the available returns at this time shows 
that during the year 1910 approximately 26,000 automobiles were pur- 
chased by American farmers, which is an increase over 1909 of 85 
per cent and 400 per cent over the motor cars which farmers pur- 
chased during 1908. 

I see my lovable friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr], who 
dealt in jeremiads the other day about the farmers of Penn- 
Sylvania, who haye railroads at their doors and a market for 
their products, but who were here bemoaning what would be 
their awful condition because Canada might sell n bushel of oats 
here in competition with them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Willthe gentieman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly; for a talk, but not for a speech. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see n moment ago said he represented a district which was 
wholly a farming district. The gentleman knows, for I have 
stated it here, that I represent a district that is wholly indus- 
trial, there not being a single acre of ground, unless it be a park, 
that is not improved; and I say to the gentleman, in view of 


the statement that he has made, that no Representative in Con- 
gress nor any individual delights more to observe that the 
farmer is coming into his own and is able to ride in automobiles 
than the gentleman who represents in part that great industrial 
district of Philadelphia. I believe it is time for the farmer to 
have automobiles. I am glad he is getting them, because we 
make them for him, and I wish the day would come when he 
inight have them to pass down to his children, because we get 
the raw material from him with which to build them and then 
turn them back to him. Surely he ought to have the opportunity 
to use them. The regret I have is that possibly, by reason of n 
change in political conditions, we may not be able in our com- 
munity to earn sufficient to buy from the farmer that which he 
how produces, so as to enable him to buy from us the automo- 
Diles that he uses. 

Mr. SIMS. You represent those who manufacture these auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very largely, yes; and we get 
our raw materials from you. 

Mr. SIMS. No; you do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My dear friend from Ten- 
nessee, there is not a thing that enters into the construction 
of an automobile, which we turn into the thing of beauty and 
utility that it is, that does not come out of the soil which your 
farmers till. We get the wood, we get the ore, we get the leather. 
We get all those things from you—— 

Mr. SIMS. Now, the gentleman from Philadelphia is making 
a beautiful speech, which will damage mine by way of compari- 
son of his beautiful language with mine; but, my friend, are not 
your manufacturers willing to let us reduce the tariff on the 
materials entering into an automobile so that the farmer can 
buy them still lower? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If there is any inequality in 
the price or any unfair charge, I shall be glad to have that 
regulated. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is dodging the question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Not at all. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. Is the gentleman willing to reduce the 
tariff on the parts of automobiles and the materials out of 
which they are made, to the end that the farmer may buy them 
cheaper? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not if it reduces the wages 
of the people who make them in my district. 

Mr. SIMS. We will come to that in a few minutes, and I 
will ask the gentleman a few questions about that. Now, let 
me read further what this gentleman says: 

These facts Indicate that the American farmer is raising maximum 
crops, which he can readily market at the highest prices known in sev- 
eral decades, if, indeed, not in our entire history. In fact, his income 
for 1910 will aggregate fully $9,200,000,000, which is the largest amount 
of farm products raised in one year by any country in the world. 

Where are my insurgent friends from the Northwest? Will 
they hold their heads up for a moment? Nine billion two hun- 
dred million dollars in one year, and yet you are afraid they 
will be put out of business by the cold, frozen regions of the 
north that can not raise anything except wheat. Now do not 
you feel as though you were trying to humbug us? But our 
people will not be humbugged and they will not be misled. I 
have not had one letter expressing any fears of that kind. If 
there happened to be some protected industry interested in op- 
posing this legislation that would cultivate the fears of the 
farmers of my district, or create those fenrs where they do not 
exist, I would have been loaded down with literature, just as 
some of you gentlemen have been. The gentleman from Phila- 
delphia represents in part one of the first manufacturing cities 
in the world, and I want to say, I think, financially one of the 
best cities in the world. They make their money there. They 
do not gamble for it on the cotton and stock exchanges, uniess 
they go over to New York to do it. They have practically 
nothing of that sort at home; but there are gentlemen there 
who are interested in every form of manufacture that is pro- 
tected in the gentleman's district, and so the gentleman is be- 
moaning the condition of the farmers of his State. But my 
friend I am sure does not want to deceive them. They are the 
best-off people on the face of the earth to-day and who have pot 
received any benefit from protection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know the gentleman always 
intends to be fair and just. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to be. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see did not hear the gentleman from Pennsylvania bemoan the 
condition of the farmers in his State. If there was one thing 
that I endeayored to prove, it was that the farmers in Pemsyl- 
vania were prosperous, and that their prosperity depended 
largely upon the prosperity of the men in the mills. We are 
proud of our farmers. 
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Mr. SIMS. Let me read further from what this gentleman 
says: 

Being a well-read man on all subjects that pertain to the manage- 
ment, progress, and development of his farm, it was but natural that 
the American farmer early began to study the relative merits and 
advantages of the horse and the automobile, and now that his verdict is 
overwhelmingly in favor of mechanical power as against animal power, 
it would seem that the motor-car industry is certain to gain a new 
impetus therefrom that it could gain in no other way. 

I suppose our Kansas friends are all out praying for more 
help for bleeding Kansas. [Laughter.] 

Fifteen years ago the gross incomes from the Kansas farms were 
$115,000.000; 10 Fears ago they amounted to $180,000,000; and in 
1910 to $328,000,000. 

And yet Canada is going to swamp Kansas if it gets a 
chance. 

Mr. HILL. 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman understand that the first 
clause in this bill covering farm wagons, farm carts, and all 
other agricultural implements of every kind or character, in- 
cluding tools, whether specified or not, would include the motor 
carts for farm purposes? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know and—that is not all—TI do not 
care. Being opposed to the principle of protection per se, I do 
not care how many things come in by construction of this 
language. 

Mr. HILL. I am a good deal interested in the question of 
reyenue, and I want to know whether it is going to take these 
things in. I ask the gentleman the question in good faith, to 
get the gentleman’s understanding of it. 

Mr. SIMS. To give the gentleman an honest answer, I will 
say that I have not studied the bill. 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. HILL. But the gentleman is going to vote for it? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is going to vote for it, anyway? 
Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Whether it has any effect on the revenue or not? 
Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman whether this 


bill is a bill for a tariff for revenue or a tariff for protection or a 
tariff for free trade? 

Mr. SIMS. The present bill? Why, on its face it is a free- 
trade bill, as far as it goes. 

Mr. HILL. I did not know whether the Democratie Party 
had abandoned the tariff for reyenue only. 

Mr. SIMS (reading) : 

While these figures indicate that Kansas and her sister States are 
| debe hg Bp the best evidence of wealth of the farmer is found in his 

ank deposits, which to-day challenge the admiration of every financier 
in the country. These conditions certainly testify to the American 
farmer's intelligence, industry, thrift, progress, and business acumen, 

Where are my friends on that side who have been scared to 
death about wheat coming over from Canada? The only gentle- 
man I see present is my distinguished friend from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monpe.t], and he is almost out of hearing distance. Now, 
let him listen: 

I recall how a score or more of wealthy wheat farmers living near 
the village of Hardtner, Kans., not so long ago raised the money with 
which to grade and equip a 10-mile road to connect with a point reached 
by two big railroad systems. This they did after one or two appeals 
to the railroads had failed. It cost them $100,000, and their trains are 
now hauling their wheat and other produce to market. It is one of the 
few independent railroads in this country free from bonds or debt of 
any kind. And now, I am reliably informed, the two big systems with 
1 9 5 connects are dickering with the farmers for the purchase of 
their line. 

Wich brains, push, and pluck of this sort among our farmers it 
never has surprised me that our sales have increased so phenomenally 
in the prosperous agricultural sections of this country during the past 
three or four years. 

Now, I know that if these gentlemen had been here listening 
they would all go away happy. When they see by the statisties 
from their own bureau, by the statements and comments on the 
same by the president of a large manufacturing company that 
their condition is unparalleled, and you must admit that so far 
the tariff has not benefited agricultural products because a 
large surplus is sold abroad. I asked the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who is a candid man and tells the 
truth as he understands it, when he undertook to show that 
wheat was higher across the line from Canada than it was 
in the United States, if it was due to the existing tariff on 
wheat and he said it was. 

Now, I want to ask anybody, inasmuch as a farm is not a 
manufactured product, inasmuch as wheat is an annual growth 
of the soil, cultivated by machinery, with perhaps the least labor 
cost of any crop grown on the farm, if that 10 cents a bushel— 
if that is what it was—higher in the United States than Canada 
is due to law, what do you think about such law? What do 
you think of a law that will tax the bread of life, the crumbs 


of poverty, in order to raise the price of wheat 10 cents a 
bushel as an advantage to the most prosperous farmers in the 
country? What do you think of the morals involved in such a 
doctrine? 

My friends, such morals would lead to the levy of a tax on 
the crumbs from Dives’s table in order to make Lazarus buy 
bread and not eat crumbs. [Laughter and applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] What do you think of this when you go to church 
and accept your Sunday-school assignment? What do you think 
of coming here and undertaking to raise the price on an es- 
sential and prime necessity of life in order that the property 
owner, the capitalist, and the manufacturer may pinch the 
stomach of hunger by taking an additional penny by way of 
tariff profits? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If there was no other reason under heaven for voting for 
Canadian reciprocity than that it may make bread cheaper— 
which I am afraid it will not—it should command the support 
of every man who believes in doing unto others as he would 
have others do unto him. 

One gentleman somewhere out in the Northwest—I do not 
remember his name—said that he lived in a town one-half of 
which was in Canada and the other half in the United States, 
and he knew that wheat was 10 cents higher on the American 
side than it was on the Canadian. Well, I suppose the boarding 
houses in that town are all on the Canadian side, as there is 
nothing to prevent people from going across and eating their 
dinner and lunches on the other side and coming back. My 
friends, you are going to keep a tariff wall raised equal to the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, and 
applied without regard to the character of the production—to 
coal in the mine, to iron ore in the mine, to hides on the backs 
of the cattle. It was through the efforts of President Taft that 
we have free hides. He is entitled to the credit for it. He 
would not sign the bill unless we brought in a resolution putting 
hides on the free list. But let us carry this to its logical se- 
quence. Let us suppose that we are in this town in Minnesota, 
one-half of which is in Canada—if that is where it is—— 

Mr. LOBECK. It is in North Dakota. 

Mr. SIMS. In North Dakota; and let us suppose that there 
was a waterworks system on the American side and a water- 
works system on the Canadian side. On account of labor on 
the American side being higher than on the Canadian side, and 
on account of the interest of capital being higher on the Amer- 
ican than on the Canadian side, that water would be 10 or 15 
per cent higher to the consumers on the American side than 
on the Canadian side. Suppose the Canadian water company 
goes over and proposes to the municipality on the American 
side that it serve them with water, just as good water as the 
American company serves, and that it will reduce the water 
rates 10 or 15 or 25 per cent, whatever the difference may be. 
Then the water company on the American side comes up and 
says: Look here; we have to employ American labor, we 
pump our water with American labor, and we have got to pay 
a tariff upon the piping and upon the machinery. The Amer- 
ican scale of wages is higher and the interest on our capital is 
higher, and in order to equal the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction of water in Canada and the United States you must 
not let the water come in without a tax, without a license fee 
that will equal this difference.’ What do you think of the 
morals involved in such a proposition as that? Is there a 
gentleman here who would vote against the Canadian company 
serving water in the United States, providing the company on 
the side of the United States would not reduce its prices? Is 
water more of a necessity than bread? You can not live with- 
out either, or some substitute. Is it any more necessary than 
the necessary food products of life? Yet, if gentlemen had 
the political power to influence that, they would put a tax on 
the Canadian water, all for the benefit of the laboring man— 
nothing for the drinking man. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In the case the gentleman has described 
there, he never heard any of our protection friends speak of 
putting any protection on labor, has he? Is it not a fact that 
labor could go across the line from Canada and the Canadians 
could come across and work for the American manufacturer at 
any price they thought fit? 

Mr. SIMS. I understand that to be the case, but all excuses 
so far for a protective tariff have been based on labor. Nobody 
pays labor any more than labor asks. As a rule nobody pays 
any more for labor than they can get it for, and the farmer— 
although he is the bone and sinew of the country—if he rents 
his land at a certain rental value and the price of products goes 
up he raises the rent, does he not? Why, down in Mississippi, 
in the cotton-producing sections, they used to rent the land at 
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so many pounds of lint cotton per acre. The low prices of cot- 
ton that came in with the McKinley administration in 1898, 
when cotton sold lower than at any other time before or since, 
the farmers made a change from a quantity of product pro- 
duced to a money rent. What did they do it for? To help 
labor? No; to help themselves. Cotton had gone so low that 
the number of pounds of rent cotton did not bring what they 
regurded as a reasonable rent. They put a money rent on their 
Jands, and if it took the whole crop to raise the money rent they 
had to pay it just the same. That is what the farmer did, and 
that is what the manufacturer will do. That is what all men 
wil! do generally. Cotton has now gone up very high, and in- 
stend of renting the land out at the usual money rent they used 
to get, they haye raised the money rent from $5 or $6 per acre to 
as high as $10 per acre. Now, the manufacturer does the same 
thing. Nearly everybody will do the same thing under the same 
conditions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMS. My time is nearly out; I have not got a great 
deal more time, otherwise I would yield to the gentleman. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I see my time is going faster than I would 
like. I hope the gentleman from Alabama will give me a little 
more time, because I have something else that I desire to say. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. SIMS. That is in addition to what I have, as my time 
has not yet expired. Mr. Chairman, we might as well speak 
of the facts that are now present and are going to be present. 
Whenever there is a prospect or probability of reducing tariff 
levies naturally imports are retarded, and consequently collec- 
tions through the customhouses are always less when there is a 
possibility of reduced duties. That is perfectly natural. On 
the other hand, if there is tariff legislation passed like there 
was in 1897, which was to increase duties, imports are tre- 
mendous, and consequently customs revenues are very large. 
Now, the fact is that the people have said by their votes that 
the existing tariff law is too high and they want it reduced, and 
we are going to try to do it. 

Naturally the importers are going to hesitate and not bring 
in goods, and revenues will go down temporarily and will remain 
so for a certain length of time, naturally, after the law takes 
effect, until after what is called a business adjustment takes 
place. So our receipts from duties are going to be less. We 
can not help it; it works that way naturally and can not be 
avoided. How are we going to meet the situation? 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman, on that point, answer this 
question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Revenues will go down because duties are going 
to be reduced. How are you going to increase the revenues on 
these articles in this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. We are not trying to Increase them. 

Mr. HILL. They never will increase; no matter if the im- 
portations increase, you could not get any revenue out of. 

Mr. SIMS. That is, on this bill. 

Mr. HILL. And this bill covers two or three billions of 
consumption. 

Mr. SIMS. We are proposing to reduce duties all along the 
line. This is only a beginning. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, you get no revenue on the free list. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to discuss the revenue question. Now, we 
all know that receipts from present sources are going to be 
reduced. My Democratic friends, I want you to think about 
this thing, as you have to meet it. I started out a moment ago 
by saying my friend from Connecticut does not play politics, 
but nothing would be better politically for the other side than 
to foree a bond issue during a Democratic administration or 
Democratic rule in this House following a Democratic tariff 
Hill. How are we going to avoid it? We can not reduce the 
tariff without at least temporarily reducing the income. What 
must we do? We must reduce the expenditures temporarily at 
least. Now, my friends, the little reduction we made here, a 
large one in the way of a percentage, in reducing the expenses 
of this House has been favorably received and commented upon 
throughout the eountry. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. We will increase the revenues by reducing 
duties on other articles. The revenues now being prohibitive, 
we get no reyenues, but by reducing the tariff on other articles 
we will increase the revenues. 
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Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is entirely correct, but it takes 
time. In the first place, we can not get any additional revenue 
due to reduced taxes until the Jaw is passed, and not then until 


business is adjusted to the new conditions. What we have done 
in reducing expenses is only an indication of what we will do 
if we do what we ought to. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit one suggestion 
there? Do just what Senator Aldrich said ought to be done— 
reduce the expenditures of the Government $300,000,000 a 
year, or 30 per cent of the whole cost of the Government as 
now administered. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SIMS. That is just what I am going to talk about. But 
we can not and ought not to cripple any necessary arm of the 
Government service. If we do, we will get crippled ourselves. 

Now, there are four sources from which reductions can be 
made, but they must be made by the millions of dollars and 
not by a few hundred thousand. What are they? We may 
just as well face the situation. We have got to reduce the 
expenses of the military establishment by millions of dollars. 
Let the Democratic chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs begin to reduce his next military bill so as to save 
millions of dollars in his next appropriation. What next? 
We have got to save millions of dollars in naval appropria- 
tions. Nothing is going to hurt the Democratic Party worse 
than a bond issue to follow our control here. What else? 
You can reduce by millions of dollars the next river and 
harbor bill, and we have got to do it. We can reduce by 
many millions the next public-buildings bill, and we have got 
to do it. We can temporarily do without an enormous in- 
crease in the naval establishment in battleships and other 
forms of useless war equipment. We can reduce the military 
establishment. But there came knocking at this door in the 
last session of the last Congress a bill to put the National 
Guard on the national payroH, and I saw Democrats run from 
it like they would from a bear. They were afraid of the 
National Guard. 

My friends, whatever the merit might be in the proposition, 
considered as a proposition, it is not the time to-add the National 
Guard to the Army pay roll. Whenever the Democratic experi- 
ment of tariff reduction is put to actual test, into working order, 
and business relations have been established, and additional 
money comes in, we can then talk about liberal appropriations, 
because we will haye something to appropriate. 

But, as I said when I started out, we are not limited to a 
tariff tax. We can resort to other taxes, as we have resorted 
to other taxes. Internal revenue brings, I believe, something 
over $300,000,000. The corporation tax brought over $25,000,000 
last year. Now, my friends, there is going to be a demand, I 
suppose, for the passage of a general pension bill to increase the 
pensions of the soldiers, which will run into many millions of 
dollars. I have no criticism to make of the motives behind it. 
There were not enough gentlemen to get an aye-and-no vote in 
opposition to the bill that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Futter] presented in the last Congress. If we are going to in- 
erease any kind of an expenditure by millions of dollars, we 
have got to raise revenue by millions of dollars to meet it. 

Now, there is going to come business stagnation; it will be 
impossible to avoid it. Now, my friends, I want to say to every 
one of you here on both sides of this House that if we pass a 
pension bill increasing the expenditures of the Government by 
millions of dollars, we have got to increase internal- revenue re- 
ceipts. You may just as well get ready for it. If you want to 
pay the soldiers more than they are now getting, you will have 
to tax beer more than you are now taxing it. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a mo- 
ment? 4 

Mr. SIMS. In just a moment. Let me finish this first. You 
will have to tax intoxicating liquors more than you now tax 
them. You‘will have to tax incomes of corporations more than 
you are now taxing them. You will have to resort, possibly, 
and perhaps very justly, to a stamp tax. You may just as well 
get ready for it. 

Now I will yield. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I want to ask you if you really say 
that you are giving this money to the soldiers? Is that the 
proposition? 

Mr. SIMS. It is in legal effect a gift. It is in the nature of 
a gratuity. In other words, the soldier is not rendering any 
contemporaneous service for it. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I want to say to the gentleman that 
I do not consider it a gift. This is the first time I have heard 
it so stated. 

Mr. SIMS. In legal contemplation it is in the nature of a 
gratuity and not an enforceable vested right. 
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Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
he is making an argument here that is going to lead us against 
the pension proposition? Does he argue for a revision of the 
revenue laws in order to prevent any change in the pension 
laws? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say to the gentleman from Indiana, in 
order to haye a general pension bill passed and to be received 
in good faith we ought to have the money with which to pay 
the pensions, and we have got to get it by an increase in the 
internal reyenues. 

And, if we haye a bond issue, the votes that will be controlled 
one way or the other by a pension bill will not amount to enough 
to offset those that we lose by the bond issue, I will not vote for 
it. Let me tell you why. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. If the gentleman is speaking in his 
own behalf, I do not care to continue the discussion. If he is 
speaking for the Democratic Party, I should like to ask him a 
question, 

Mr. SIMS. Everything I have said is for myself. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I am perfectly willing that the gentle- 
man should vote any way he wants to. 

Mr. SIMS. I know as a rule it has been the policy here to 
avoid saying anything about pensions by gentlemen from the 
South. The reason was that we were afraid our motives would 
be misunderstood. My friends, the South, in so far as the con- 
sumers pay the tax, are being taxed just like the North to pay 
these pensions. Is not that true? In addition to that we have 
locally the entire burden of the Confederate pensions to bear, 
as you do not help to bear any of it. I do not blame you for it. 
I would vote against a law to put Confederate soldiers on the 
pension roll to-day; but we haye got that burden to bear and it 
takes money to do it. We have to bear that burden all by 
ourselves and we have to help you equally to bear your burden, 

. when you get practically all of the benefit of it. Do you blame 
me for saying that if we pass a pension bill we must provide 
additional internal-reyenue taxes with which to meet the 
charge, because you can not do it by a reduced tariff in time 
to meet the additional increased pension burdens? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I am sorry, because my subject has not half 
expired. 

Mr. DALZELL, I yield one hour to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the tariff in 
this country is and has been always a political question. There 
has been more or less suggestion of taking it out of politics 
and dealing with it scientifically. It is possible and probable 
that we will gradually adopt a more perfect and scientific 
method of determining schedules, so as to more correctly repre- 
sent the difference in cost of production in this country and 
abroad, but the question will continue to be a political one 
for at least during this generation, and the two old parties will, 
as they have done heretofore, differ materially and funda- 
mentally, one standing for protection, the other for free trade 
or a tariff for revenue only. 

Both parties believe in raising at least a portion of the 
revenues for the support of the Government by imposing duties 
on products brought in from foreign countries. We differ 
somewhat, upon the class of articles upon which duties shall 
be levied and as to the rate of duty. The Democratic Party 
says that duties can only be levied for the purpose of raising 
revenue, while the Republican Party favors a tariff that will 
not only yield revenue for the support of the Government, but 
also that it shall be so adjusted as to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of our industries and to protect our labor 
against the cheap labor of foreign countries. y 

The platform of the Democratic Party adopted in 1892 I 
think correctly states the position of that party upon the tariff 
question. It is as follows: š 

We denounce Republican E as a fraud. We declare it to be 
a fundamental principal of the Democratic Party that the Federal 
Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff 
duties except for the purpose of revenue only. 

In our last platform we limited the rate of duty to be levied 
so that it should be measured by the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, allowing for a reasonable profit. 
For myself, Mr. Chairman, I believe the Republican Party has 
the advantage of position, and for one I propose to resist to the 
last any proposition that suggests free trade. 

I care not from whence it comes or by what name it may be 
labeled, whether it be so-called Canadian reciprocity or a 
farmers’ free-trade bill, confident that the ultimate judgment 
of the intelligent people that I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent in this body will sustain me in that position, and that the 
people of the whole country will again declare in favor of the 


Republican policy of protection, as they have always done when 
the issue has been between protection and free trade. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] > 

Mr. Chairman, I am a Republican because I am a protec- 
tionist. I believe in protection and in its fundamental prin- 
ciples. I am one of those who belieye in the doctrine of protec- 
tion as taught and advocated by William McKinley, who for so 
many years honorably and ably served as a Member of this 
body, and who later filled the high office of President with great 
distinction, giving to the people an administration that inspired 
confidence and restored prosperity to the country, and it can 
probably be reliably stated that in his official utterances and 
acts he contributed more to establish permanently the Repub- 
lican policy of protection in this country than any other man 
during the last 50 years. 

It happens, Mr. Chairman, that 21 years ago, in the Fifty- 
first Congress, there was being debated in this Chamber a bill 
known as the McKinley bill. Mr. McKinley, as the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, reported that bill. In 
debating it on the floor of the House he said some things that 
it seems to me should be repeated and injected into this debate, 
because he described a condition that prevailed after 20 years 
of a policy of protection that still continues. He defined what 
protection does and what it is, and I think it very appropriate 
to quote briefly from that speech. Speaking of what protection 
has done, Mr. McKinley said: 


We have now enjoyed 29 yeary continuously of protective-tarif 
laws—the longest uninterrupted period in which that policy has pre- 
valle since the formation of the Federal Goyernment—and we find 
ourselves at the end of that period in u condition of independence and 
prosperity the like of which has never been witnessed at any other 
period in the history of our country, and the like of which has no 
parallel in the recorded history of the world, In all that goes to make 
a nation great and strong and independent, we have made extraordinary 
strides. A arts, in science, in literature, in manufactures, in inyen- 
tion, in scientific principles applied to manufacture and agriculture, in 
wealth and credit and national honor, we are at the very front, abreast 
with the best and behind none. 

In 1860, after 14 years of a revenue tariff, just the kind of a tariff 
that our political adversaries are advocating to-day, the business of 
the country was prostrated, agriculture was deplorably depressed, manu- 
facturing was on the decline, and the poverty of the Government itself 
made this Nation a byword in the financial centers of the world. 

We had neither money nor credit. Both are essential; a nation can 
get on if it has abundant revenues; but if it has none, it must have 
credit. We had neither as the legacy of the Democratic revenue tariff. 
We have both now. We have a surplus revenue and a spotless credit. 

* * * * * » 


* 

We lead all nations in agriculture, we lead all nations in mng; and 
we lead all nations in manufacturing. These are the trophies which we 
bring after 29 years of a protective tariff. Can any other system fur- 
nish such evidences of prosperity? Yet in the presence of such a show- 
ing of progress there are men everywhere found who talk about the re- 
straints we put upon trade and the burdens we put upon the enterprise and 
energy of our people. There is no country in the world where individ- 
ual enterprise has such wide and varied range and where the inventive 
genius of man has such encouragement. 

There is no nation in the world under any system where the same re- 
ward is given to the labor of men's hands and the work of their brains 
as in the United States. We have widened the sphere of human en- 
deayor and given to every man a fair chance in the race of life and 
in the attainment of the highest possibilities of human destiny, 


WHAT FREE TRADE WILL DO. 


To reverse this system means to stop the progress of the Republic 
and reduce the masses to small rewards for their labor, to longer hours 
and less pay, to the simple question of bread and butter, It means 
to turn them from ambition, courage, and hope to dependence, degrada- 
tion, and despair. No sane man will give up what he has got, what he 
is in possession of, what he can count on for himself and his children 
for what is promised by your theories. 

Free trade, or, as you are pleased to call it, ‘revenue tarif," means 
the opening up of this market, which is admitted to be the best in 
the world, to the free entry of the products of the world. It means 
more, it Means that the labor of this country is to be remitted to its 
earller condition, and that the condition of our people is to be leveled 
down to the condition of rival countries, because under it every element 
of cost, every item of production, including wages, must be brought 
down to the level of the lowest paid labor of the world. No other 
result can follow, and no other result is anticipated or expected by 
those who intelligently advocate a revenue tariff. We can not main- 
tain ourselyes against unequal conditions without the tariff, and no 
man of affairs belleves we can. 

Under the system of unrestricted trade which you gentlemen recom- 
mend we will have to reduce every element of cost down to or below 
that of our commercial rivals or surrender to them our own market. 
No one will dispute that statement, and to go into the domestice market 
of our rivals would mean that production here must be so reduced 
that with transportation added we could undersell them in their own 
market, and to meet them in neutral markets and divide the trade 
with them would mean that we could profitably sell side by side with 
them at their minimum price. 

First, then, to retain our own market under the Democratic system 
of raising revenue by removing all protection, would require our pro- 
ducers to sell at as low a price and upon as favorable terms as our 
foreign competitors. How could that be done? In one way only, by 
producing as cheaply as those who would seek our markets. 

What would then entail? An entire revolution in the methods and 
condition and conduct of business here, a leveling down through every 
channel to the lowest line of our competitors; our habits of living 
would have to be changed, our wage cut down 50 per cent, or up- 
wards, our comfortable homes exchanged for hovels, our independence 
yielded up, our citizenship demoralized. 
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These are conditions inseparable from free trade; these would be 
necessary if we would command our own market among our own 
people, and if we would invade the world’s markets harsher conditions 
and greater sacrifices would be demanded of the masses. Talk about 
depression, we would then have it in its fullness. We would revel in 
unrestrained trade. Everything would, indeed, be cheap, but how costly 
when measured by the degradation that would ensue. en mer- 
chandise is cheapest, men are the poorest, and the most distressing 
experiences In the history of our country—aye, in all human history— 
have been when everything was the lowest and cheapest measured by 

‘old, for everything was the highest and the ing wht measured by labor. 
Ve want no return of cheap times in our own tountry. We have no 
wish to adopt the conditions of other nations. Experience has demon- 
strated that for us and ours and for the present and for the future 
the protective system meets our wants, our conditions, promotes the 
national design, and will work out our destiny better than any other. 

With me this position is a deep conviction, not a theory. I believe 
In it, and thus warmly advocate it, because enveloped in it are my coun- 
try’s highest development and greatest prosperity; out of it come the 
greatest gains to the people, the greatest comforts to the masses, the 
widest encouragement for manly aspirations, with the highest rewards, 
dignifying and elevating our citizenship, upon which e safety and 
purity and permanency of our political system depend. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated that it seemed to me to be appropri- 
ate and proper to inject into this debate so much of the speech 
of Mr. McKinley as I have just read, because after the lapse of 
21 years the words uttered at that time apply with the same 
force to-day as they did then. A little later in our history we 
had another discussion in this Chamber when the question at 
issue was the tariff. In 1897, just 14 years ago now, that debate 
took place. We had in that Congress and on this side of the 
Chamber a gentleman, the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, who was a great student of the principle of protec- 
tion, Mr. Dingley, of Maine. Mr. Dingley, as the chairman of 
that committee, reported the Dingley bill and opened the debate 
in the House. 

I am going to read a very brief statement from his speech, 
because it will apply with the same force now that it did when 
the speech was delivered 14 years ago, 2 

Under the heading of The problem before us,“ he said: 

It is “a condition and not a theory which confronts us.” Our 
problem is to provide adequate revenue from duties on imports to 
carry on the Government, and in imposing duties to secure this result 
to so adjust them as to secure to our own people the production and 
manufacture of such articles as we can produce or make for ourselves 
without natural disadyantage, and thus provide more abundant oppor- 
tunities for our labor. Fox rest assured that no economic policy will 
prove a success unless it shall In some manner contribute to opening 
up employment to the masses of our people at good wages. When this 
shall be accomplished, and thus the purchasing power of the masses 
is restored, then, and not until then, will prices cease to feel the 
depressing effect of underconsumption, and the prosperity of our 
people rise to the standard of 1892. 

he great secret of the prosperity of the United States up to 1893, 
especially after the resumption of specie payments in 1879, was the 
fact that our people were all at work at good wages, and thus had 
large purchasing power. It was this large consuming and purchasing 
power that made our markets the best in the world, that maintained 
prices at fair rates—in short, that made this country the admiration 
and envy of the world. 

When, by first the anticipated and then partially realized overthrow 
of protection, industries were arrested, machinery stopped, wages 
reduced, and employees discharged through the transfer of the pro- 
ducing and making of part of what we had previously made to 1 
lands, then the purchasing power of the masses was diminished and 
the demand for products decreased, and this gorged the markets, 
abnormally lowered prices, and prostrated industries and business. 

He further said: 

WISDOM GAINED IN run HARD SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 

Mr. Chairman, the past four years have been enlightening, especiall 

to candid investigators of economic problems. We have been attend- 


ing a kindergarten on a gigantic scale. The tuition has come high, 


but no people ever learned so much in so brief a time. Hereafter 
theories, preached in however captivating language, will have to give 
way to the teachings of experience. 

In observing this debate and in listening to the predictions 
that have been made on that side of the Chamber it has oc- 
curred to me that before you can get very far with the Ameri- 
can people you must demonstrate by experience or by practice 
that your theories will do what you say they will. In some 
respects I wish that you could have your way at present and 
enact your theories into law, so far as the tariff question is 
concerned. The results would temporarily be a little hard on 
those of us who do not agree with you, but, in my judgment, it 
would again demonstrate that your theories are impracticable 
and that they would produce nothing but disaster to the indus- 
trial prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the same theories have been exploited, the 
same prophecies, the same declarations, and the same predic- 
tions have been made time and time again on that side of the 
House in years past that we have been listening to in this 
debate. In order that you may know what has been said on 
former occasions, I will furnish you with a few choice quota- 
tions from speeches delivered by one or two Democratic states- 
men who are still preaching the doctrine of free trade; and in 
selecting speeches made in this Chamber when the question of the 
tariff was being debated I want to give you a few quotations 
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from the speech of one who to-day is the recognized leader of 
his party—at least he is occupying a public position that is in 
importance next to the Presidency. I refer to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri, the present Speaker of this House. 
He has been a Member of Congress for a great many years, 
and unless he shall be successful in being promoted to a higher 
place, to which, I understand, he and his friends at present 
aspire, I hope he may continue to be a Member for a great many 
years to come. 

Back in 1894 the Democratic Party was in control of this 
House, and for the first and only time in the history of the 
country for a period of 50 years your party was not only in 
control of this House, but in control of both branches of Con- 
gress and also the Executive. You were in a position to do 
what you desired to do; you had it your own way. During 
the Congress that met in 1894 your party in control brought 
into the House a bill proposing to repeal the McKinley Act and 
to enact in its place what subsequently became known as the 
Wilson-Gorman Act. ‘The distinguished Speaker of the pres- 
ent House took quite a prominent part in the debate on that 
occasion, and for fear some of you gentlemen may become 
too much excited over the prophecies that are being made on 
that side of the House in this debate that are so generously 
applauded, apparently laboring under the impression that they 
are original, I want to give you some of the prophecies and 
predictions made by your distinguished Speaker in 1894, and 
I am going to do so for the purpose of suggesting to you that 
if he was mistaken in the predictions that he made and that 
you are now repeating, possibly you may be mistaken. Re- 
ferring to the Wilson bill, he said: 

Its free-trade portion is its saving grace. 


In other words, he declared in favor of actual free trade. 
Then he stated—and I apprebend from his speech there must 
have been something said about this Wilson bill on this side of 
the House, just as there has been in this debate with reference 
to the pending bill: 

With al the faults which gentlemen have pointed out, the Wilson bill 
is the best revenue measure since the days of Robert J. Walker. The 
St i offered the American people a continuation of the McKinley 
pill, with all the miseries which it entails. On the other hand, we 
offer them cheaper clothing, cheaper fuel, cheaper homes, cheaper medi- 
cines, cheaper furniture, and cheaper necessaries of life, 

In this debate we have substantially these statements about 
the benefits from free trade and how the cost to the consumer 
is going to be lowered without affecting the price to the pro- 
ducer. Referring to those who have to labor, he stated: 


To them we offer steadier employment at more remunerative wages. 


Well, you passed this bill and it became a law. How did it 
operate in practice; how did it affect the laborer; how did it 
affect. the wages that he received, if he was fortunate enough 
to get any employment and receive any wages? 

In the same speech he said: 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it will unseal the fountains 
of our prosperity, unfetter the wheels of our ‘factories, rekindle the fires 
in our furnaces, lift a heavy load from agriculture, set the woodman’s 
ax to ringing, start the plow in fields now lying fallow, revive the 
music of the mechanic’s hammer, and unfurl the sails of our commerce. 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it will render our laborers 
independent freemen and the eager patrons of our merchants and our 
farmers, which God intended them to be, and not the ragged habitues 
of soup houses, to which pitiable condition a protective tariff has re- 
duced them. 

Why, my friends, do you think that you are the discoverers 
of the declarations which you have been making in this debate? 
They have been made in this House time and time and time 
again. 

There is nothing new in them. You can not fool the Ameri- 
can people any longer by such declarations and predictions. 

And then he stated: 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill, not because it is all my fancy had 
ainted a Democratic revenue measure, but because it contains much 
hat is good and forever rids us of much that is bad. 

After we had had three or four years of that law which he was 
eulogizing, the American people were very glad of the oppor- 
tunity to repudiate it, and they did repudiate it, and for all the 
years that have passed they have not shown any desire to want 
to return to such times as preyailed during the existence of the 
Wilson-Gorman Act. 

He said further: 


I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it will carry increased 
comfort and joy to 13,000,000 homes and ameliorate the condition of 
65,000,000 American citizens. 


What do you think of that prediction? 
I want you to note this ridiculous statement that he made: 


We put every constituent element of a house on the free list or cut 
it down materially. Suppose it reduces the cost of houses by one- 
third or one-fifth the present cost? What then? As certain as two 
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and two make four, there will be more houses built, for we are a home- 
loving, home-making people. ‘That means more employment to archi- 
tects, carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, quarrymen, stonemasons, hod 
carriers, painters, glaziers, paper hangers, decorators, teamsters, light- 
ning-rod men, and insurance agents. 

That, my Democratic friends, was the prediction of your dis- 
tinguished Speaker as to the effect the Wilson bill would have 
in encouraging home building and the employment of labor, 
and instead of working out in practice as he predicted, it had 
exactly the opposite effect. 

And then he went on and said: 

The people thoroughly detest the system which has made enforced 
idlers, unwilling loungers, and discontented tramps of brave, honest, 
industrious men, who naturally shrink from beggary as from the small- 
pox or the black pleague. 

Mr, Chairman, I am not going to quote further from the 
speech of the distinguished gentleman, made in 1894, on the 
Wilson bill, because I want to quote from some of his speeches 
made a little later, in March, 1897, when the Dingley bill was 
under consideration. He bad considerable to say in that de- 
bate, and I will quote a few expressions therefrom: 

Mr. Chairman, as an American citizen, in sympathy with the great 
body of the people and with fiye persons whom it is my duty and 
pleasure to support— 

I assume that he was a member of the minority of the Com- 

mittee on Ways and Means— 
I am dend against this bill. It is a vicious, a monstrous, and an un- 
necessary measure, As a Democratie politician, I rejoice at its passage. 
You are delivering yourselves into our hands. This bill in the days to 
come will compel AET merchant in the land, Democrat, REPARA eas or 
Populist, to make a Democratic stump speech every time he sells an 
article over the bargain counter. And unless the Senate amends this 
bill largely for the better, I have no doubt that In the next Con- 
gress we will haye a hundred majority in this House, and that in 1900 
Wwe will elect our candidate for the Presidency, and the people will 
come Into their own again. 

That was in 1897. He made the prophecy that in 1900 there 
would be 100 Democratic majority in this House, that the Dem- 
ocratic Party would succec in clecting a President, and yet 
they did not succeed in electing either the House or a President 
until the election of 1910, when they did succeed in getting a 
majority in this House. In other words, 13 years passed, and 
yet that prediction failed to come true, and it has not come true 
yet as to the election of a President. 

Referring to the Wilson-Gorman bill, he said: 

The trouble with the Wilson-Gorman bill was not that it contained 
too much free trade, but that it did not contain free trade enough. 

Have you ever thought, my friends, what we would have had 
had that bill contained more than it did of free trade? 

The thing that condemned It in public estimation was that it fell far 
short of the promises of the Democratic platform in 1892. The free 
traders in the Fifty-third Congress voted for it, with all its sins upon 
its head, holding our noses while we voted. Wo voted for it for an 
all-suflicient reason that, bad as it was, it was an improvement on the 
McKinley bill of abominations. 

I suppose that when he made that statement he had reference 
to the bill as it came from the Senate, with some 600 to 800 
amendments, which the House accepted by adopting a motion to 
concur. He says they held their noses when they did so, and 
yet his objection to it was that it did not contain enough free 
trade, 

In that speech he predicted disaster to the country if the 
Dingley law should be enacted, and he denounced in pathetic 
terms the effect it would have upon the farmers of the country, 
and stated it would mean a raise of 25 per cent on everything 
the farmer uses in his business. 

I want to particularly call your attention to the following 
statement of his, with reference to the farmer and how he 
gloried in his free-trade belief and boasted of the record of his 
party made in the House in 1894. It is as follows: 


He can not ralse wheat, corn, oats, barley, and hay now at a profit. 
In what condition will he find himself when he gets no more for his 
products, for, tariff or na tariff bill, he must still sell his stuff in the 
open markets of the world in competition with pauper labor, 

I do not propose for any protectionists to define the principles of free 
traders. I am a free trader and I glory in the fact. I rejoica in the 
record that we free traders made in the House In 1894, in the Fifty- 
third Congress. I repeat, so that all men may hear, that I am n free 
trader and prondly take my stand with Sir Robert Peel, Richard Cob- 
čen, John Bright, and Hesry George. I may be an humble member of 
that Instrious company. but it is better to be a doorkeeper in the 
zones 7 honest free traders than to dwell in the tents of wicked pro- 

ectionists. 


In deseribing what happened to the Wilson bill after it left 
the House and went to the Senate, he said: 

But when it reached the other end of the Capitol It was so cut, 
carved, mangled, disfigured, and doctored that its 1 would not 
have recognized it had he met it face to face In the big road. 

And yet he and his Democratic colleagues in the House voted 
to uceept it in its mangled condition. In his speech of March 
26, 1897, he referred to President Cleveland, the only Demo- 
cratic President his party has had in 50-years, and denonnced 
him as not being a Democrat. I can not imagine why he should 


have repudiated him, unless it was that he did not approve the 
Wilson-Gorman bill, and perhaps it was because lie denominated 
it an act of “perfidy and dishonor.” Speaking of Mr. Cleve- 
land, he said: 

Grover Cleveland is not a Democrat. As a Democrat, bred and born, 
ar PEAS its tenets, loving its traditions, ready always and every- 


where to battle for its principles, I solemnly declare that he never was a 
Democrat. 


On the Gth of March, 1893, in his first oficial act, ho startled all tho 
Democrats in the land and a great many Republicans, by appointing to 
the highest office within his gift a soreheaded Republican. 

On March 31, 1897, during the discussion of the MeKinley bill, 
he made the statement that has so often been quoted in the 
House as defining his position relative to the customhouses, and 
which I think was quoted by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] in his speech this afternoon. I refer to this state 
ment: 

If I had my way to-day, sir, I would tear them all down from turret 
to foundation stone, for from the beginning they have been nothing but 
dens of robbers. 

In that same specch, referring to the Republicans on this side 
of the Chamber, he stated: 

But you will be brought to your senses when the people again get a 
shot at you in the year of our Lord and Master 1898.“ 5 

The Recorp shows that when he made that statement there 
was loud langhter and demonstration on the Democratic side of 
the House, just as there has been applause when many declara- 
tions of a similar character have been made on that side in 
this debate. He concluded his speech of denunciation in the 
following words: 

By the eye of faith I can see a million bicyelers, with pneumatic 
tires, riding down protection liars, because you are putting up the price 
of bicycles 35 per cent. The women of the land, God bless them, will 
make their husbands, sons, brothers, and sweethearts vote against you, 
because under the Dingley bill they have only one dress where they had 
two under the Wilson-Gorman bill. 

Seven million farmers will dig you up with thelr hocs, plow you up 
with their plows, beat ga with their mauls, hackle you with their har- 
rows, hammer you with their sledges, rike you with their currycombs, 
pulverize you with their disks, cut you down with their axes, split you 
to picces with their frows, ride you on their barbed-wire fences, toss you 
with their sha ible grind Toy through their sansage mills, mow you 
down with their reapers, bini 7 up in great bundles, run you through 
their thrashing machines, and scatter you as worthless chaff because 
you are raising the price of all farming implements hy 45 per cont. 

Every patient forced to endure n surgical Spanon will loathe you 
because you have increased the tax on anesthetics. Every lover of 
learning will detest you because you have Isid n prohibitive tarif on 
books, thereby shutting the gates of knowledge so far ns was in your 
power, Every child that dies of diphtheria will pass away pronouncing 
on you its lasting curse because you have put up the price of antitoxin. 
8 arraying against you every right-thinking man and woman in 

e Jand. 

Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far— 


as you will fall when the people of the United States find out the numer- 
ous monstrosities contained in this bill. 

Whatever you may think of your distinguished Speaker, my 
Democratic friends, you must admit that he has not been much 
of a success as a political prophet. 

Another, more conservative, but able and distinguished Demo- 
cratic statesman, during the debate on the Dingley bill in 1897, 
in predicting the result of the enactment of the measure, and 1 
refer to Mr. Batrry, of Texas, now a Senator from that State, 
said: 


a because I am confident that its enactment 
will 5 Sella? nien you have promised to the people. 

Now, I say to you, my Democratic brethren, you have been 
false prophets in the past. In a period of 50 years you hayo 
only been in full control of the affairs of this Nation for one 
four-year term, namely, from 1893 to 1897. With the utter 
failure on your part to demonstrate that your theories would 
work out in practice in any particular, and in view of the great 
disaster that resulted from the enactment into law of your 
theories, it seems to me as if you had better be a little more 
conservative in declaring what you are able to do, and you had 
better wait until you have demonstrated that you can success- 
fully administer the affairs of the country, and until you do so, 
in my opinion, you will be unable to obtain the confidence of 
the American people. 

Mr, Chairman, I am now going to refer just briefly to the 
pending bill and also to the bill which was passed in the House 
a few days ago known as the Canadian reciprocity measure. 
I opposed that measure not so much because it did not go far 
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enough or because it is unjust and unfair to the agricultural 
interests of the country, but because I believed it to be un-Re- 
publican. I believed it to be, as that side of the House, I think, 


has admitted, a Democratic measure. In any event, in the 
language of the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD], the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, it is the first step, as he says, toward the destruction of 
the principle of protection. 

I am not going to repeat what I said when that bill was pend- 
ing in the House, but I do want to refer to some speeches that 
have been made in this debate on this present bill by gentlemen 
who supported the Canadian reciprocity measure. Some of these 
gentlemen I congratulate. They are going to have the advan- 
tage of some of us regulars, because they are going to have an 
opportunity to distribute two speeches. In the next campaign 
they can circulate one speech among the farmers and another 
speech in the cities, In other words, they can go to their farmer 
constituents with the speech which they made against this 
bill, and then they can go to their city constituents with the 
speech that they made on the Canadian reciprocity measure. 

There has been one speech made on the pending bill that 1 
listened to with a great deal of interest, and it was a very able 
speech indeed. It was made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Harris]. I have listened to n good 
deal of the debate since this bill has been under discussion, and 
I do not know of any speech that impressed me more than that 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. I congratulate him 
thereon. As I sat listening to his speech somebody remarked 
that he voted for Canadian reciprocity. I did not think that 
that could be possible, so I got the Recorp and referred to the 
vote, and, sure enough, it was shown that the gentleman voted 
for Canadian reciprocity. 

Now, let me quote just a little from his speech and refer to 
two or three statements that I indorse. He said: 


Mr. Speaker, I did not rise to engage in a general debate on the 
question of protection versus free trade. I content myself with say- 
ing that I am a protectionist, and desire to foster every industry that 
needs it in this country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

He said also: 

I rose to say a few words, present a few figures, and show why the 
Seg tay of one industry should not be included in this or any other 
ree st. 

Now, my friends, that is not very consistent with his position 
in view of his vote on Canadian reciprocity. He said further: 

If you destroy or seriously injure so great an industry, if you send 
our manufacturers to Canada and Germany and England, to make 
there, with the same machinery but with cheaper labor, and send 
in here free of all duty that which has been made here and has sup- 

orted so many, what answer will you make to the abandoned and 
esperate body of workers, and what will you say to the farmer who 
loses so great a food market here at home when they ask you why 
you have done this thing? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I wonder if our Republican Massachusetts friends imagine 
that they can enjoy the benefits of protection on everything 
they produce and still take away every bit of protection that 
the farmers of the country have, and then expect thut the 
farmers will continue to support them in giving protection to 
their industries on the mere suggestion that if our manufactur- 
ing industries are prospering then the farmer will haye a good 
market and he does not need any protection on his products. 

I want to serve notice on these gentlemen from some of these 
protected districts and some of these Republicans who come 
from Massachusetts who, I think, have been denominated as 
“Foss Republicans,” that they have got to keep the faith in 
the future. I say to them you have got to meet us half way, 
or at least you have got to come part way, if you expect us to 
keep in the game. I want to remind you that you never would 
have had any McKinley law nor any Dingley law nor any 
Payne law if it had not been for the farmers of this country. 

I appeal to you gentlemen who are advocating protection on 
what you manufacture to reciprocate if you want the farmers of 
the country to stand by your industries. Two years ago, when 
we had the Payne tariff bill under consideration, you wanted 
free hides. You had been clamoring for free hides for so many 
years that finally you brought about a reyision of the tariff, 
and you got free hides, and the farmers and stock raisers of 
the country accepted it. They have gotten along; they have 
taken a little less price for their hides and shoes have advanced 
in price. And now what do you propose? You propose to take 
from the farmers the only protection they have on what they 
produce, and still you expect us here to vote with you to keep 
the protection upon what you manufacture. I want to give you 
one little quotation in regard to reciprocity, and what I think 
real reciprocity is. 7 

In the earlier part of my remarks I quoted from the great 
speech made by Mr. McKinley in the Fifty-first Congress. I 
want to quote just a word that he said at that time for the 


reflection of some of our friends from these manufacturing 
districts: $ 
No prosperity is possible to other industries if agriculture languish, 


And then in that same speech he says on the subject of reci- 
Proeity: 

From 1854 to 1866—12 years with reciprocity with Canada —we 
bought of them twice as much as they bought of us. Ninety-five per 
cent of their products came into the United States free of duty, while 
only 42 per cent of ours went into Canada free of duty. Mr. Chair- 
man, what these other countries want is a free and open market with 
the United States. What we want, if we ever have reciprocity, must 
be reelprocity with equality, reciprocity that shall be fair, reciprocity 
that shall be just, reciproeh that shall give us our share in the trade 
or arrangement that we make with the other nations of the world. 

It seems to me that is a very different kind of reciprocity 
than is proposed in the bill that we passed the other day. 

I listened to the very able speech of my distinguished friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] yesterday, and he stated that these 
Canadian people were very much like us; that they live as we 
live; that they have the same thoughts; they think as we think; 
they speak the same language, and therefore we ought to extend 
to them the same advantages that we enjoy. 

It has been stated by the friends of reciprocity and by the 
President, I may say, that conditions in this country and in 
Canada are similar. In other words, he says there is no sub- 
stantial difference. Now, we maintain that there is a very 
substantial difference, both in the yalue of land, in the cost 
of labor, and in tariff advantages that Canada enjoys. I will 
not stop to enumerate them. They say that because there is 
no substantial difference we do not need any protection on agri- 
cultural products between this country and Canada. Now, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], or 
some other gentleman that is in favor of reciprocity, if through 
the Tariff Board you should find that the cost of producing 
boots and shoes in the United States is substantially the same 
as in some foreign country—in other words, that there is no 
difference, either in the cost of labor or the cost of production; 
that it is just about a stand-off; in other words, no substantial 
difference—would you then say, you gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts, that you would remove the duty on boots and shoes? Why, 
certainly not. And why not? Because you would call atten- 
tion to the Republican platform adopted in 1908 and you would 
say that the proper measure of duty is the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, with a reasonable 
profit. Now, you do not seem to think the farmer needs any 
profit, just so long as everything is about equal between Canada 
and the United States. They think the same, they speak the 
same language, they have the same ambitions, they are, as the 
gentleman from Illinois says, very much one and the same kind 
of people; therefore there ought not to be any more protection 
between us and them than there would be between Indiana and 
Illinois. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
and to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker] and to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortnH] and to every other 
gentleman who made a speech or voted in favor of Canadian 
reciprocity and now comes in here and makes a speech against 
this bill and says he is going to vote against it, that, so far as 
I am concerned, I hope there may be unanimous consent that 
their apologies may be accepted. [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] In other words, if some of these gentlemen have seen 
the error of their way, you on this side of the House who voted 
for reciprocity in the last Congress, and who yoted for reci- 
procity in the present Congress, being a minority of your party 
and for the time being insurgents—I believe that has been the 
term applied heretofore when some Republicans have refused 
to follow a majority of their party—it is proper, it seems to 
me, to say that you were insurgents, at least so far as your 
action on the reciprocity pact is concerned. Now, some of you 
yoted for reciprocity who did not believe in it. You did not 
hesitate at all in private conversation to say that you were 
opposed to it. You even went so far as to denounce it. Many 
of you regretted that the subject was up for consideration and 
that you had to vote upon it, and you so stated. 

So far as these persons are concerned, I am going to forgive 
them, regrettifig, of course, that they did not possess the cour- 
age of their convictions. To those who were seriously assault- 
ing protection by supporting the Canadian reciprocity measure, 
speaking for myself, you can come back into the fold. Because 
you left and deserted the cause in one contest is not sufficient 
to justify me in abandoning my principles and my ideas on this 
question and voting for any free-trade measure. I may say, 
however, that if you persist in your efforts to take from the 
farmers that I have the honor of representing in this body their 
protection, you can very soon expect retaliation on my part, and 
we will try to see that you get a little of your own medicine. 
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Mr. Chairman, we are already realizing one effect from this 
so-called Canadian reciprocity, and that is the effect it is 
having by causing a large number of our farmers to leave this 


country and go to Canada. It seems to me that we had better 
legislate to encourage our own people to remain here and settle 
up and develop the unoccupied lands of the West and the 
abandoned farms of the Eust and South. Only this morning I 
saw in a leading daily newspaper published in Minneapolis, 
Minn., a dispatch from Winnipeg, stating how the farmers are 
rushing into Canada from the United States, and I want to read 
it for the information of the House: 
UNITED STATES LOSES MANY FARMERS; 200,009 WILLD TAK LANDS IN 
WESTERN CANADA THIS YEAR. 
WINNIPEG, April 29. 

anadlan Northern officials estimate that 45,000 United States 
farmers will settle along the lines of its railway this year. The total 
immigration of American farmers to western Canada, they say, will 
be 200,000. Four hundred thousand acres will be thrown open for 
settlement along the company’s lines this year. Beyond Edmonton 
10.800 free homesteads have been opened for settlement, and n great 
rush of land seekers is reported for tho Peace River Valley. 

I suppose some of our good friends here would say that we 
ought to favor this legislation in order to make it easier for 
those of our people who go to Canada to reside, but I think for 
the present we had better legislate for our own country, not 
but what we wish every citizen of the United States who may 
go elsewhere Godspeed and the best of success. 

I want to say a word to those on this side of the House who 
have in mind voting for this pending bill, not to forget that it 
is a Democratic free-trade measure. You want to remember 
that you were not sent here to yote for any Democratic tariff 
bills or to support the theories of that party. Do not say that 
you propose to vote for this bill as a protest against those 
representing a minority of Republicans because they may have 
voted for a free-trade measure on agricultural products. Re- 
member that that bill has not yet been enacted into law, but 
is now pending in another body, and with the showing that 
will be made by the farmers throughout the country, who are 
actively preparing to appear in large numbers before the Senate 
committee having the bill under consideration, it may never be 
passed, and I am sure it never will if the Republicans at the 
other end of the Capitol stand firmly by their convictions. In 
any event, let us hope the bill will fail, at least that it may be 
yery materially amended, and then we will again have an 
opportunity to pass upon it here. 

Remember, my Republican friends, you have got to go into a 
campaign in 1912. You have got to defend your acts here 
and the acts of your party, and I say to you that you can not 
consistently, in my judgment, vote for this bill merely because 
you are a little angry at some of those Republicans, who thought 
they were helping their manufacturing districts, who left their 
party long enough to yote for a free-trade measure. 

I look upon those gentlemen I have referred to a good deal 
as we look upon the sinner who repents, and you know it has 
been said there is more joy in Heaven over one sinner who re- 
pents than over ninety and nine just persons who need no 
repentance. [Lanughter.] k 

Let us present the Christian spirit to our Republican sinning 
brethren who abandoned their principles and deserted us; let 
us forgive them, and inasmuch as they are now disposed to 
keep the faith, and by their speeches have indicated fhat they 
really are, protectionists, let us stand with them, shoulder to 
shoulder, and to a man vote against this pending bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss the provisions of this 
bill, but I find my time is expiring. It has been dissected by 
a number of gentlemen, particularly by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL], and by my own colleague [Mr. MARTIN], and there is not 
much more to be said about it. It is bad in form, crude in sub- 
stance, and has been brought in here without any consideration 
by any committee, without any hearings having been had upon 
it, and without any definiteness as to how much it will affect 
the revenues. I am a protectionist, and this bill is a free-trade 
measure, and that condemns it with me. Some have denomi- 
nated it as a sort of a soothing-sirup proposition, while the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cnuarpacker] suggested en- 
titling it “A bill to fool the farmers and catch Democratic votes 
in 1912.“ When he made that statement, the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON] proposed entitling it 
“A bill to repair damages,“ which might be a very good name 
for it. 

There is no probability that the bill will ever become a law, 
and if there was, you gentlemen on that side of the House 
would never have brought it in here. It is a buncombe bill pure 
and simple, and one framed for the purpose of fooling the 
farmers of the country; but I want to say to you, my Demo- 


cratic friends, that the American farmer of to-day is too well 
informed and is just as capable of knowing what is good for 
him as is any other citizen, and you can not fool him with any 
such claptrap or free-trade proposition as is embodied in the 
pending bill. The distinguished gentleman from Alabama, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, in opening this debate, 
stated how it was expected the revenue that would be lost by 
this bill would be made up, and, among other things, he said 
that the Democratic policy of lowering the duties would increase 
importations and thereby produce an increase of revenue. To 
inerease importations would certainly have but one effect, that 
of displacing a corresponding amount of home production, 
thereby affecting the labor of this country; and lowering duties 
has not heretofore increased revenues, and I would call the 
gentleman’s attention to the record from 1898 to 1897, which 
shows our receipts were $200,000,000 less than our expenditures. 
In other words, your theories, as I have before stated, do not 
work out in practice, and whenever you have had an opportunity 
you have been unable to make good, and you will have some 
trouble in getting a majority of the people to support you in 
the next campaign if you continue enacting bills of the charac- 
ter of the bill now before the House. Do not be deceived by 
believing that the result of the Inst election is an indication 
that the American people are going to turn to your party. My 
opinion is that what you offered had but little to do with the 
results in many of the congressional districts in the last elec- 
tion. I think it was due more to the fact that the people were 
deceived by a hostile press as to the merits of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law, and for that reason they remained away from 
the polls. Others remained away because they were satisfied 
with existing conditions, and you will find, if you consult the 
election returns, that many districts represented in the last 
Congress by Republicans that are now represented by Demo- 
crats, that the vote cast in the district for. the successful Demo- 
cratic candidate is no greater than was cast in the former elec- 
tion when a Republican was successful. In other words, you 
will find that you did not increase your vote materially, but 
the trouble was in the loss of the Republican yote, due, I say, 
to the stay-at-home voters who have often been responsible for 
turning an election, especially in an off year. 

I have not the time to discuss your proposed remedy for 
dealing with the trust question, but I do not believe we have 
anything to fear, as the people know that protection in this 
country is a good thing, and they are not going to abandon it 
and destroy the industries of the country generally by adopting 
free trade, merely for the sake of hitting a few corporations 
that may be denominated as trusts. Furthermore, the people 
know that during the four years your party was in power— 
from 1893 to 1897—you did not enact a line of legislation deal- 
ing with the trust question, neither did you take any action 
to enforce existing law affecting trusts and monopolies, and 
they also know that the Republican Party has enacted much 
law upon this subject, and that during this administration and 
the administrations that haye preceded it many prosecutions 
have been successfully conducted against violators of the law, 
and many others are now pending, and the evil is being dealt 
with without affecting any legitimate industry or enterprise in 
the country. 5 

If I was going to give you any advice, my Democratic friends, 
as to what you ought to do in order to be in the strongest posi- 
tion in the next campaign, it would be to suggest that you 
adjourn this session of Congress at the earliest practicable 
date and that you confine your efforts in the next session to 
making the necessary appropriations and adjourn early, because 
the less legislation you enact that represents your theories of 
government the greater your chances will be for success in the 
next election. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that my time has about expired, 
as I would like te have gone on and discussed many of these 
questions more in detail, but as I have but a moment I will con- 
clude in just a word. 

For a half century, with a brief interruption, the destinies 
of this Republic have been shaped by the Republican Party. 
For 14 years last past the uninterrupted control of the govern- 
ment of the departments has been intrusted to this party, and 
under its wise policies during these years the country hag 
experienced an industrial development, and all classes of our 
people have enjoyed a degree of general prosperity, that has 
been without parallel in all history. 

I believe these conditions are due largely to the Republican 
policy of protection, but in any event it can not be denied that 
they came about contrary to Democratic prophecies and predic- 
tions. The Republican policy of protection includes the Repub- 
lican policy of reciprocity, and until the present time it has 
neyer been thought to be the part of wisdom to divorce the 
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theories of the party in respect to these phases of its well- 


established policy. IIitherto these two policies have gone hand 
in hand and have been considered to be supplemental and not 
antagonistic to each other. Hitherto, when it has been proposed 
to apply the principle of reciprocity in a manner subversive of 
the principle of protection to American industry of whatever 
nature, the proposal has been promptly rejected. 

The application of Republican principles of government, in- 
cluding its theories of reciprocity and protection, means oppor- 
tunity for labor at good wages, markets for the products of the 
farms at prices which will enable the tillers of the soll to enjoy 
the comforts and luxuries of life enjoyed by citizens engaged in 
other pursuits, reasonable profits to the merchant and manufac- 
turer, and safe and profitable investments for those who have 
to depend upon their sayings to meet their daily living expenses. 

Let us on this side of the Chamber have the courage to sup- 
port the policies that are justified by experience and known to 
be conducive to the welfare and prosperity of our people. Let 
us also have the courage to resist all attacks of the opponents 
of the policy of protection in whatever form nnd from Whatever 
source the opposition may come. In other words, let the Repub- 
licans of this body keep the faith that has been handed down to 
us from Lincoln to McKinley. [Prolonged applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the charge is made repeatedly, 
and frequently believed, that the Democratic Party is weak in 
constructive ability; that it is a party of negation; that it 
lacks initiative and is wanting in that cohesiveness essential to 
prevent its falling into disorder ond confusion in the face of 
responsibility. It is the“ stock argument,” the red flag, relied 
upon by the Republican spellbinder and press to frighten from 
the support of our policies the substantial business element of 
the country. Capital is cowardly and runs to cover at the first 
mention of danger. Our Republican friends, skilled in the arts 
of political warfare, are unfailing in their attempts to con- 
vince the public that Democratic success means business de- 
pression; that the Democratic Party is incapable of administer- 
ing the affairs of this Government with that prudence and wis- 
dom necessary to the successful conduct of an undertaking of 
such magnitude as inyolyes the management of the yaried and 
variable interests of more than 90,000,000 people. But if the 
potency of this time-worn charge is to be the chief reliance in 
the next campaign to cover up the sins of omission and com- 
mission of the Republican Party, the action of the majority of 
this House during the short time in which it has been in con- 
trol must be a cause for unutterable chagrin and disappoint- 
ment to those who expect to rely upon it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

A Democratic majority, within the brief period of less than 
n month, has effected such reforms as to command for us as a 
party the respect and confidence of the American people. We 
have done business in a business way. We have demonstrated 
beyond any question our ability to measure up to the responsi- 
bility placed upon us by the electorate of the country. We have 
shown not only our power of initiative, but our capacity for 
constructive work of the highest order. We have evidenced a 
sincerity of purpose in the work undertaken which must be 
gratifying to every patriotic citizen who desires a correction of 
dhe abuses which haye grown up during the 16 years of Republi- 
can control of all branches of the Government. 

But most gratifying of all, we have presented to the country 
the example of a great political party inspired with the single 
thought of doing the will of the people and strong in the power 
which comes of harmony of purpose and unity of action. There 
are no factional differences on this side of the Chamber; we 
know the purposes for which we have been commissioned and 
are moving forward in unbroken phalanx to their accomplish- 
ment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Those who have 
snecred at the lack of cohesive strength of the Democratic Party 
haye ceased to sneer, recognizing, as they have, that each indi- 
vidual of the party is willing to give up something of his own 
opinion for the success of the party which to him is synony- 
mous with the good of the country. In this spirit of complete 
harmony, this singleness of desire, the party in this extraordi- 
nary session has been enabled to make a record for substantial 
constructive work unparalleled in the history of this or any 
other country. The most ardent partisan of the Republican 
faith will not dare the attempt to controvert this statement. 

It is my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to review very briefly the 
legislation already enacted by the Democratic majority in this 
House, which is but an earnest of what will be done. 

Ours is 2 representative Government—a Government of the 
people through their Representatives. 


popular branch of the Federal Congress. It is prescribed in 
the fundamental law that a Member of this House is the direct 
and immediate representative of a fixed number of people. It 
may be said that this House is, in fact, the entire American people 
assembled through their accredited agents to make such rules 
and regulations for their conduct as in their wisdom may be 
just and proper. It was designed by the fathers of the Con- 
stitution that this should be the forum in which the voice of the 
people might be heard and their will registered. In power, 
rights, and responsibility, each Representative is the peer of 
his associates, and any system of rules which denies to him 
such power, rights, and responsibility is, to that extent, a sub- 
version of the intent of the Constitution and in like manner a 
denial to the people he represents of an equal voice in the 
conduct of the Government. That this House, under Republi- 
ean control, had ceased to be a real representative body and had 
become a mere machine, dominated and controlled by a one-man 
power, alike unresponsive to the will of the people and 
unmindful of their demands, is a fact recognized by everyone 
acquainted with the situation. As a genuine representative 
body it had degenerated to such a degree as to become the ob- 
ject of ridicule and scorn, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Emboldened by successive renewals of confidence in it by the 
people, the Republican Party, so long in control, had con- 
structed a system of rules for the House which robbed the in- 
dividual Member of his representative capacity and lodged it 
in the personage of the Speaker of the House. The Speaker, 
through the authority thus conferred upon him to appoint all 
committees of the House, both of the majority and the minority 
parties, an authority carrying with it the power to reward his 
friends and punish his enemies, had become a figure all power- 
ful, all dominating, all influential. It is a notorious fact that 
no proposition, however meritorious, could get before this 
House for consideration upon its merits except at his pleasure. 
The simplest resolution, involving the most minor proposition, 
had first to impress the Speaker favorably before that indi- 
yidual would permit a consideration of it by the representatives 
of the people. 

The Speaker of the House, under its rules, had become the 
absolute dictator of the policy of the House. His will was law. 
Those who had received favors at his hands in the way of. 
committee assignments, who had been placed in positions of 
prominence and influence, dared not pursue a course with refer- 
ence to legislation contrary to the opinion and wish of the indi- 
vidual upon whose continued good will and favor their promi- 
nence in the future depended. Every act of this House during 
very recent years bears the unmistakable impress of the will 
of the Speaker. Through the influence which he exercised over 
the committees of his own naming, he had the power to pigeon- 
hole legislation, to prevent consideration of it, and to thwart the 
will of the people. In a government of the people whose will 
must find expression through their representatives, if their will 
is to find expression at all, a system of rules which curtails 
the rights of the individual representatives and lodges them 
in any one individual is indefensible. It is a power too great 
to be placed in the hands of a weak man and too dangerous to 
be given over to a strong man. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The weak man can not use it in the interest of the 
people, while the strong man may use it to their hurt. I am 
more afraid of it in the hands of a strong man, for the tyrants 
of the world have been its strong men. This system, with its 
abuses and its dangers, has become known in the popular mind 
as Cannonism,” and upon the system, not the man, the Demo- 
cratic Party in the last campaign and for years waged an unre- 
lenting warfare, pointing out to the people the necessity for 
the restoration of the House to its real representative charac- 
ter. The people, quick to sce and quick to resent any encroach- 
ment upon or curtailment of their rights in the administration 
of their own affairs, by the overwhelming defeat of the Republi- 
ean Party, commissioned us, among other things, to bring about 
such reforms in the rules of the House as would permit their 
chosen Representatives to exercise their individual judgments 
upon all matters, without the hope of reward or the fear of 
punishment at the hands of any one man. To do this it was 
necessary to take from the Speaker the authority to appoint 
committees. This we have done by delegating to a committee 
elected by the membership of the House the authority to recom- 
mend for the final action of that body the membership of its va - 
rious committees. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We have made the committees responsive and responsible to 
the House and not to the Speaker. We have put every Repre- 
sentative of every congressional district in the United States, 
as is proper, upon a plane of absolute equality with every other 
Member; we have made it possible for the legislative will of 


This House is the! every congressional district to find expression on the floor of 
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the House; we have made the Speaker the presiding officer and 
not the master of the House, and it is no longer necessary to 
court his fayor or cringe at his knee to get consideration of 
propositions in which your people are interested. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] We have lifted the House from the 
low state into which it had fallen as a representative body 
to the high plane of a real representative body as was intended 
by the Constitution. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

United States Senators are elected by the State legislatures. 
They are representatives, and it was so designed by the framers 
of the Constitution, of the States rather than of the people. 
The Senate was intended to be, as it is often designated. the 
greatest deliberative body on earth,” comprising in its member- 
ship the seasoned, experienced statesmanship and wisdom of 
the country. It was to be a check upon the sometimes too hasty 
actions of the less deliberative House; it was, as Washington 
said, “the saucer into which the hot coffee was to be poured 
to cool it,” and, to guard it against the influences of the people, 
who sometimes act upon impulse rather than reason, was 
deliberately set apart from them and made responsible for its 
conduct to the States alone. 

Those patriarchs of old, in giving us a Republic, launched an 
experiment—an experiment in the ability of the people for self- 
government. The experiment had never been tried before, the 
sea was uncharted, and wisely they, in this as in their every act, 
decided that complete self-government might become an instru- 
ment of danger in the hands of a people inexperienced in that 
art; hence, they constituted the Senate as an anchor of safety 
against the storms of popular passion and the designs of self- 
seeking and overambitious agitators. They were not confident 
of the fate of their experiment, nor was their faith in the 
capacity of the people for self-government complete. 

But more than a century of experience in self-government 
has vanished all doubts as to the success of the experiment, and 
if this is in reality to be a Government of the people, for the 
people, by the people it follows that membership in both 
branches of the Federal Congress must be directly responsible 
to the people. The Democratic Party, believing that all au- 
thority originates in the people and that no authority is greater 
than the people, has for years favored the election of United 

States Senators by a direct vote. We believe that Senators, 
like Representatives, should owe their power to the people and 
be responsible to them for the reward for faithful or the 
punishment for unfaithful service. We have passed the bill 
and sent it to the Senate for its consideration providing for the 
election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people, as we promised to do in our campaign pledges and 
platform declarations, and we have done this by the unanimous 
yote of our party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We have passed the bill known as the corrupt practice 
act, which seeks to purify elections and prevent the use of 
money for the debauchery of our citizenship—a practice which 
has become a stigma upon the honor of our country. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

During the last session of the Sixty-first Congress the Re- 
publican President of the United States sent to Congress a 
message conveying the information that a trade agreement had 
been entered into between this and the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The practical effect of this reciprocal pact was to 
lower the tariff barrier between the two countries, promoting 
at the same time a more friendly relationship between them. 
There is no more reason for a tax upon the products of the 
mine, field, and factory of Canada, entering into the United 
States than there is for a tax upon the products of North 
Carolina which enter the State of South Carolina. There 
should be no tariff wall dividing the North American Continent; 
certainly there should be no such dividing line between this 
country and Canada, whose people are similar in every respect. 

The so-called reciprocity treaty is a long step in the right 
direction. The President requested of the Congress, both 
branches of which at that time was in complete control of his 
own party, to enact the necessary legislation to vitalize the 
agreement into law. A Republican House passed the bill, but 
only through the almost unanimous support of the then Demo- 
cratic minority. A Republican Senate refused even to consider 
it. To this circumstance we are indebted for the present session 
of this Congress, and I am sure every Democrat must feel a 
sense of obligation to the circumstance which gives to a Dem- 
ocratic House its first opportunity to begin upon the enormous 
task of relieving the people of the heavy burdens which 16 
years of Republican maladministration have laid upon them. 
As promptly as possible and with no effort to play politics we 
have passed the legislation in this House and sent it to its fate 


in a Republican Senate. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
How it will fare there it is not for me to predict, but the 
country will understand that the Democratic majority of this 
House—and it is to this majority that the people look for Dem- 
oeratic inspiration and leadership—has fulfilled its obligation 
and discharged its responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, let it be borne in mind, let the country not for- 
get, that these substantial reforms—this important work—have 
been accomplished without the necessity of the application of 
the “gag rules,” so well known and relied upon under the old 
régime, when Cannonism was in control. No effort to prevent 
or limit debate has been made, the fullest freedom of discus- 
sion has been had, and the right to amend at all times has not 
been denied to any Member desiring to exercise it. This in itself 
is a reform, the significance and far-reaching importance of 
which time in its fullness only can show, but it means that 
the rights of the individual Member of this House have been 
restored to him. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, we are about to take the next step in 
the Democratic program. The bill under consideration is the first 
movement in the direction of a real revision of the tariff in the 
interest of all the people of the country. It marks the be- 
ginning of a chain of events about to take place of momentous 
importance to the future of this Nation. It is the first shot 
directed against the citadel of protection, the first effort to 
unloose the grip of greed from the throat of the American con- 
sumer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It initiates an eco- 
nomie revolution. The Republican theory of protection is to be 
supplanted by the Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue. 
The warfare between these theories has been long and bitter. 
For 16 years the Republican idea has been triumphant. As 
the fruitage of this system trusts, combines, and monopolies 
have multiplied and grown strong almost beyond the power of 
the Government to control. The cost of living has increased 
enormously, while wages have failed to increase correspond- 
ingly. The few have fattened upon the toil of the many, and 
as a nation we have nearly substituted for the moral the mate- 
rial standard of living. We have learned to measure greatness 
and goodness by the yardstick of the dollar. We are rapidly 
beginning to follow the Morgan rather than the Jefferson ideal; 
to give ear to the voice of Mammon rather than to the oracle 
of justice and equality to all men, all classes, all sections, 
This tendency is inevitable; it is inherent in the system; it is a 
deep-seated cancer, insidiously, but surely, gnawing at the 
vitals of our Nation. The danger is too imminent to permit 
compromise with it; the people have directed its destruction 
root and branch. We are going to do it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The bill under consideration is a measure designed to give 
relief from the burdens of high protection to a large class of 
our people, and that, too, without regard to sectional lines. The 
Democratic Party has never stood for free trade. Historically 
and logically a large free list is un-Democratic. I quote from 
the Walker report, upon which was constructed the Democratic 
tariff act of 1846, ever afterwards recognized by Democrats as 
the ideal method of adjusting tariff rates for the true Demo- 
cratic principles regarding the tariff: 

First. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for 
the wants of the Government, economically administered. 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

Third. That below such rates discrimination may be made, descend- 
Ing in the scale of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the article may be 


placed in the list of those free from all duty. 
Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on lux- 


ies, 
Rith. That all minimnms and all specific duties should be abolished 
and ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care being taken to 

uard against fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and to assess the 
duty upon the actual market value. 

Sixth. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as 
possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class or section. 

This bill is constructed in accordance with the principles just 
cited. It is not a step in the direction of free trade. There is 
a good Democratic reason for the inclusion in this free list of 
eyery article contained therein, either because of “imperative 
reasons” or “that the duty should be so imposed as to operate 
as equally as possible throughout the Union, discriminating 
neither for nor against any class or section.” This free list 
seeks not only for “imperative reasons” to relieve the tariff- 
tax payers of the country of some of their burdens, but at the 
same time carries into effect the righteous principle that these 
burdens shall discriminate “neither for nor against any class 
or section.” It not only lightens the burdens of tariff taxation, 
but equalizes them. As the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, whose leadership of the majority in 
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this session has been signally brilliant and successful, said in 
aii to a question on April 21 of this year, speaking of this 
bill: 

I will say to the gentleman that the bill puts on the free list agricul- 
tural implements, fencing wire, and salt and free lumber for your 
northern farmers. It puts on the free list free cotton bagging and free 
tles for the southern farmer. It puts on the free list free meat, free 
bread, and free salt for the people who live in the cities and who are 
crying for cheaper food products to reduce the cost of living. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Every section of the country is given fair treatment by this 
bill and the doctrine so tersely laid down by Chairman UNDER- 
woop, as above quoted, is the old-fashioned Democracy to which 
every good Democrat may swear fealty. If I may be per- 
mitted, the same doctrine almost in identical language, was 
announced by me in a speech in the capital of my State on 
August the 20th of last year, in this language: 

If the Democrats had controlled the House, and we had been called 
upon to frame a tariff bill, constructed along the idea of reduced ex- 
penditures and increased revenues from an income tax as a part of 
our plan of revenue taxation, it would have been possible to put lum- 
ber on the free list and yet work no discrimination against the tax- 
payers of the South. A Democratic bill would have so rearranged 
rates and schedules that they would have borne equitably and justly 
upon all sections, persons, and industries, as Is repeatedly demanded 
in various Democratic platforms. The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, in its 
unjust discrimination against the South, gives the western farmer his 
binding twine free of duty, but puts a tax of a million dollars annuall 
upon the bagging and ties of the people whom in per I represent, 
Democratie bill would have given the western farmer free binding 
twine, the southern farmer free bagging and ties, and the lumber con- 
sumer along the Canadian border line free lumber; and here is a prac- 
tical illustration of how these dutics may be equalized under a Demo- 
5 with equal advantage to every and special hurt to no 
sec 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Existing rates on many of the articles carried in this free 
list are reyenue producing and therefore Democratic, but I sup- 
port this bill notwithstanding that fact, because it in effect 
equalizes, without regard to class or section, the burdens of 
tariff taxation. It gives to the great producing class of this 
Nation upon whom depends its prosperity—the farmer—the im- 
plements of his profession free of taxation and opefs up to 
competition his market for their purchase. The duties upon 
agricultural implements—and these duties measure the benefit 
to the Treasury of the United States—amount to a little more 
that $12,000 annually. The revenue is practically nothing, be- 
cause the rate of duty evidently is sufficiently high to prevent 
importations. The fact is that our manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements of all descriptions have become able, under 
high protective duties, not only to control the domestic market, 
but to sell their products in foreign markets at prices lower 
than they sell them to the domestic purchaser. Every section 
of the country—North, East, South, and West—is to the extent 
of its agricultural population an equal beneficiary under the 
terms of this bill. 

The bill puts upon the free list cotton bagging and cotton 
ties. Already the binding twine of the western farmer is on 
the free list, and there can be no reason that the cotton pro- 
ducer, the fruits of whose labor make the balance in favor of the 
United States in her international trade relationship, whose toil 
gives to the world its chief clothing material, and who, though of 
the South, should not be entitled to fair and equal treatment 
with all other sections of the country, as is provided in this 
bill, which gives him the baling material for his crop free of 
taxation, saving him an annual burden of $1,000,000. 

Leather, boots and shoes, harness, and saddlery are put upon 
the free list. There is imperative necessity for this. Hides 
are already on the free list, and, in addition to this fact, free 
boots and shoes will inure to the benefit of all classes of people 
in all sections of the country—the farmer, the hod carrier, the 
blacksmith, the clerk, all classes, are equally to share in the 
saving of nearly $100,000 annually which they now pay upon 
these articles. 

The duties on barbed and other fence wire, wire rods, strands, 
ropes, and so forth, amount to $514,000 a year as the tax which 
the consumers of these artices contribute to the support of the 
Government. All of these are placed upon the free list, which 
will mean a saving in taxation of more than half a milion dol- 
lars to those who use fence wire and similar articles. Were, 
again, every section of the country, in proportion to its consump- 
tion of these articles, is the equal beneficiary of this proposed 
legislation. No one section is singled out; every section is 
included. 

The ad valorem rate of duty upon fresh and preserved meats 
is 21.71 per cent, while the duty derived upon importations of 
fresh and preserved meats amounts to about $160,000 annually. 
The rate upon flour, cereals, and bread is 23.96 per cent, and the 
duties collected for 1910 are $273,746. Both classes of these food 
products, essential necessities of life in every family, rich or 


poor, North or South, East or West, are put upon the free list. 
Democratic justness again. 

Sewing machines, the necessity for which exists in every 
home in the country, are put upon the free list. Our manufac- 
turers of sewing machines haye for years sold them in foreign 
markets cheaper than in the domestic markets, and there can 
be no just reason, either from a Republican or Democratic 
viewpoint, for the continuance of a tariff tax upon them. 

Salt is a prime necessity of life. Every family uses it. It 
has never been regarded by the Democratic Party in its history 
as a proper subject for tariff taxation. The father of the 
Democratic Party, Mr. Jefferson, recommended the“ suppression 
of the duties on salt,“ and Mr. Walker, in his report, says, 
“Salt is a necessary of life, and should be as free from tax as 
air or water.” ‘This bill puts salt on the free list in accordance 
with the Democratic theory and practice, although the Payne- 
Aldrich Act carried an ad yalorem rate of 50.96 per cent upon it. 

Lumber, laths, and shingles are put upon the free list, al- 
though the ad yalorem rate on these articles is only 8.57 per 
cent, while the revenue to the Treasury from these duties is 
$1,918,803 annually. Certainly the rate of duty is not prohibi- 
tive, for the reyenue produced is considerable. The nonsectional 
character of this bill is shown perhaps most unmistakably by 
the fact that the territory to be benefited by the removal of the 
duty on lumber, laths, and shingles is limited to a yery narrow 
strip along the Canadian border line. It is easy to prove that 
the great body of consumers of lumber throughout the country 
can not and will not, under the laws of trade, benefit by the 
remoyal of this tax. Certainly the people of my section, those 
who buy lumber, will not feel the results of it, and yet in that 
spirit of fairness to all sections, according to the Democratic 
idea in the fixing of tariff rates, we propose in this bill to help 
the consumers of lumber along the Canadian border line to 
the extent of the remittal to them of the tax which they now 
contribute, through the duties on lumber, to the Federal 
Treasury. 

Briefly summarized, the effect of this bill will make agricul- 
tural implements free of tariff taxation to the farmers of every 
section; cottop bagging and cotton ties free of tariff taxation 
to the southern farmers; sacks, burlaps, gunny cloth, and ma- 
terials used in the making of bags and sacks for fertilizers and 
farm products free of tariff taxation to all the farmers; leather, 
boots and shoes, harness, saddles, and saddlery free of tariff 
taxation to every section of the country; barbed and other fence 
wire, wire rods, strands, ropes, and so forth, free of tariff taxa- 
tion to all consumers; fresh and preserved meats, flour, cereals, 
and bread free of taxation to every American home; sewing 
machines free of taxation to all; salt free of taxation to every 
household; and lumber, laths, and shingles free of taxation to 
those living along the Canadian border line. 

The revision thus far attempted is in literal accordance with 
Secretary Walker’s sixth principle for the levying of tariff 
taxes; “that the duty should be so imposed as to operate as 
equally as possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither 
for nor against any class or section.” There is not a fair- 
minded man in the House who can successfully controvert this 
fact, and it is surprising to hear the criticism that this bill is 
sectional in its character—a criticism unjust and without 
foundation. No section, class of people, nor industry is discrimi- 
nated against, nor is there any discrimination in favor of any 
section, class of people, or industry. Equal and exact justice is 
meted out to all alike. 

The bill comes to the House with the unanimous support of 
the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and will receive the unanimous support of every Democrat of 
the House. Whatever opposition develops will come from those 
who are wedded to the god of protection and who, consciously 
or unconsciously, have served the trusts so long they have for- 
gotten how to serve the people. But over their protests, in the 
face of their opposition, this House, commissioned by the people 
to revise the tariff, is going to pass this bill, confident in its 
fairness and justice to all sections and that it will prove of sub- 
stantial benefit to the people. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, as I have already stated, the 
passage of this bill marks the beginning of a chain of legislative 
events of vast importance. The tariff system is so interwoven 
into the warp and woof of the industrial life of the Nation that 
it is the part of wisdom to go about its revision sanely and con- 
servatively and gradually, but in due time we shall revise other 
schedules in such manner as to cause the least business con- 
fusion, so adjusting them as to equalize taxation to all, and de- 
stroying as completely as possible the abuses, discriminations, 
and iniguities of the present law, whose revision the people de- 
mand. [Prolonged applause on the Democratie side.] 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bygns]. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, every American 
citizen who holds his country’s welfare above that of mere party 
advantage must be gratified at the swift progress made by the 
Representatives of the Democratic Party in this House toward 
the redemption of the promises made to the people through the 
party platform. In the short time that has elapsed since the as- 
sembling of this extra session we have proven to the people, by the 
legislation passed, that party platforms are something more than 
mere platitudes framed to win support at the polls. We have 
shown that the restoration of the Democratic Party to complete 
power in all the departments of our Government, legislative and 
executive, will mean that preelection pledges made to the people 
will be faithfully and honestly kept. This is in strong contrast 
with the action of the Republican Party in the extra session of 
two years ago, when a Republican House and a Republican 
Senate were called into extraordinary session by a Republican 
President for the purpose of redeeming a solemn promise to 
revise the tariff downward, and after a session of six months’ 
duration shamelessly repudiated the solemn pledge made to the 
people by passing the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, which in- 
creased rather than decreased the burdens of tariff taxation. 
This prompt action on the part of a Democratic House at this 
session is but a manifestation of what a Democratic House will 
do two years hence in the interest of the people, when fortified 
and sustained, as it will be, by a Democratic Senate and a 
Democratic President. 

A little house cleaning in governmental affairs now and then 
is a mighty good thing. This fact was never more clearly 
demonstrated than at the opening of the present Congress, when 
the Democrats came into control of the House for the first time 
in 16 years. It was found that during those years the Repub- 
lican Party had created at least 98 useless jobs connected with 
the House organization alone, and that these jobs were filled 
by political favorites, who did but little, if anything more, than 
draw their salaries and get in each other’s way in the transac- 
tion of the business of the House. We had promised the people 
retrenchment in governmental expenditures. 

The pruning knife was promptly applied to all of these use- 
less jobs and the result is that over $182,000 a year, or more 
than $580 for every working day in the year, has already been 
saved to the people in the organization of the House alone. 
And it may be safely predicted, Mr. Chairman, that the same 
care and scrutiny will be shown when the House comes to make 
up the appropriations for the various departments of the Goy- 
ernment, and that all useless and unnecessary offices will be 
abolished and the expenses of the Goyernment will be reduced 
in so far as it can be done without injury to its actual neces- 
sities and without denying to every employee the right to a fair 
and just wage for the services performed. It remains to be 
seen whether a Republican Senate will join a Democratic House 
in its effort to restrict and reform the enormous expenditures 
of our Government. If not, then the people will know whom to 
hold responsible. 

The Democratic Party has always stood for a government 
which should be in the strictest sense responsive to the will 
of the people. And when it became apparent that the United 
States Senate was no longer regardful of the popular will; 
when it appeared that great legislative reforms were initiated 
and passed by the House only to be put to sleep in some com- 
mittee of the Senate, the Democratic Party was first to declare 
for an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators 
should be elected by a direct vote of the people and thus 
brought in close contact with the people. And this Democratic 
House has kept that pledge in the letter, and in the spirit, by 
passing, as its first measure, a bill providing for the submission 
of such a constitutional amendment. And it is now up to a 
Republican Senate and a Republican President as to whether 
the people shall be denied the privilege of incorporating in their 
organic law the right to choose their Senators at the ballot 
box, and thus have a Senate as well as a House truly repre- 
sentative of the people and responsive to their will. And it 
may be interesting as a matter of history to say just here that 
the only President who ever recommended this reform in a mes- 
sage to Congress was a Democrat and a Tennessecan. 

Andrew Johnson when a Member of this House introduced 
two resolutions providing for the submission of such an amend- 
ment. Later on, in 1860, while serving as a Senator from 
Tennessee, he introduced a similar amendment. And after- 
wards, when he became President, in 1868, he urged Congress 
to submit such an amendment to the people. 

The principal question, Mr. Chairman, now agitating the public 
mind is that of tariff revision. Taxation of all the people for the 
benefit of a part of the people, or of a particular class, is wrong 


in theory and in principle. No taxes should be levied which are 
not for the common benefit of all. A system of tariff taxation 
which has for its sole object the protection of some industry from 
foreign competition must, in the nature of things, bear heavily 
upon that class of citizens who consume the products of such 
industry. Such a policy is not only un-Democratic, but it is 
violative of the spirit of fair play and equal opportunity which 
should obtain in a free and republican form of government. 
This was the issue upon which the Democratic Party rode into 
power in the last election. The people have grown tired of a 
policy of tariff legislation which has had an eye single and 
alone for the great manufacturing interests, and which has 
not taken into consideration the interest of the farmer, the 
wage earner in the mine and in the factory, and the other great 
consuming classes of our country. The people are opposed to 
a policy of exclusion which has placed restrictions upon trade 
and brought about artificial conditions which have destroyed 
competition in those articles of commerce which are necessary 
for the life, comfort, and happiness of all the people. The 
Republican Party, notwithstanding its solemn pledge to revise 
the tariff downward, and thus give relief from some of the 
burdens which are now resting upon the consuming classes of 
the country, failed to afford relief in the extra session of two 
years ago, and the people have turned to the Democratic Party 
as the only source from which this relief can be expected. 

The pending bill, which undertakes to put agricultural imple- 
ments, cotton bagging aud ties, wire fencing, boots and shoes, 
fresh and preserved meats, flour, cereals, bread, lumber, sew- 
ing machines, salt, and other articles which enter into the use 
and consumption of the farmer and of the consumer on the 
free list is the first of the measures proposed by the Demo- 
erats as a part of their plan to lower the tariff to a revenue 
basis. It is in harmony with the Democratic principle that the 
tariff should be made as low as possible on the prime neces- 
sities of life, and as high on the luxuries of life as is con- 
sistent with the object of raising the greatest amount of reve- 
nue. It comes as a companion bill to the reciprocity bill, which 
was recommended by the President, and which passed the 
House a few days ago, and is now pending in the Senate. 
There are those on the other side of this Chamber, who opposed 
the reciprocity bill because they said it did an injury to the 
farmer, in that it took the tariff off of his products and per- 
mitted Canada to import such products into this country free 
of duty. It struck me as passing strange, Mr. Chairman, that 
those who opposed most strongly that bill, because they claimed 
it would hurt the farmer, were those who have always stood 
for high protective duties upon the things which the farmer has 
to buy, particularly lumber and steel products. [Applause on 
the Democratie side.] No one, I dare say, ever heard them 
before lift up their voices in behalf of the farmer. And T liave 
a suspicion that amounts to a certainty, that their solicitude 
for the farmer, and their opposition to that bill did not arise 
because it placed farm products from Canada upon the free 
list, but because it admitted lumber from Canada into this 
country free and reduced the duty on wire fencing. and agricul- 
tural implements from Canada, thus furnishing competition 
with the Lumber Trust, the Steel Trust, and the Farm Imple- 
ment Trust, thereby insuring cheaper materials to the home 
builders and the farmers of this country. And I wish to say 
to these gentlemen that if they really desire to legislate in be- 
half of the great American farmer, without regard to section 
or locality, the farmer of the North, the South, the East, and 
the West, then they should support the pending bill, which 
admits free of duty from all the world articles used by the 
farmer, thus bringing about a competition which will reduce 
the price which the farmer is now compelled to pay for these 
yarious articles, so necessary in the cultivation of his farm. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I dare say that you will hear nothing 
from these gentlemen in behalf of the farmer while this bill 
is pending. They will not support it, for their solicitude for 
the farmer is not one-half so great as their desire to save 
harmless the great interests, which the passage of this bill will 
affect. In recommending the passage of the reciprocity bill, 
the President las admitted what Democrats haye always con- 
tended, that is, that the tariff placed upon farm products, such 
as wheat, corn, barley, oats, etc., was of no advantage or 
profit to the farmer, and did not serve to increase the value of 
his products one farthing. Otherwise, the President, who is a 
protectionist, and believes in the policy of protection as applied 
to all American industries, is in the position of insisting that 
a high tariff should be maintained upon the manufactured 
products for the benefit of the manufacturer, and that the 
farming classes, numbering 30,000,000 of our population, should 
be denied equal benefits under our laws. But, Mr. Chairman, 
the fact that we live in a country of such great agricultural 
resources, both in fertility of soil and climatic advantages, that 
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we produce more than we need for home consumption and 
export every year great quantities of wheat, corn, and other 
products of the farm, proves beyond controversy that the 
tariff has absolutely nothing to do with the fixing of the price 
of our farm products. The price is fixed in the market, which 
takes our great surplus, where it comes into competition with 
like products from other countries. In the last 10 years we 
exported and sold abroad $1,975,278,025 worth of breadstuffs 
made from farm products. We exported and sold abroad during 
the last 10 years 812,239,651 bushels of wheat, and, in addition 
thereto, 144,945,548 barrels of flour. During the same years we 
exported and sold abroad 750,074,873 bushels of corn, and, in 
addition thereto, 5,402,383 barrels of corn meal. These facts 
show beyond any controversy that the prices obtained for these 
products abroad fixes the prices which the farmer obtains at 
home for their farm products, and that the tariff placed on farm 
products, and which has been removed in so far as Canada is 
concerned by the passage of the Canadian reciprocity treaty, 
has had absolutely nothing to do with the fixing of the prices 
of farm products. 

The tariff on farm products was levied by the Republican 
Party simply for the purpose of justifying in the minds of the 
farmers the excessively high duties which are maintained on 
the articles of manufacture which the farmer has to buy. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] It is simply a sham and a 
fraud on the part of the Republican Party to deceive the farmer 
and make him believe that he is sharing some of the benefits 
from the protection accorded to the protected industries of this 
country; that while, on account of the high tariff on those 
things which he has to buy, he is forced to pay more to the 
Implement Trust for his agricultural implements and more to 
the Woolen Trust for his clothing, and more to the Lumber 
Trust for his lumber, and more to the Leather Trust for his 
leather and his harness and saddles, and more for his boots and 
shoes, and all other necessities of life, he nevertheless reaps 
some of the benefits of protection through an increased price 
for his wheat and other products by virtue of the tariff duty 
which is levied on the imports of such products. But the utter 
fallacy of such an idea is apparent from the fact that we 
scarcely import any farm products, and that our exports, which 
are enormous, come into competition with similar products from 
other countries in the markets of the world, which fixes the 
price of our home market. ‘The American farmer sells the 
product of his energy and toil in an open market, where he 
comes in competition with every farmer in the world. But when 
he comes to buy what he needs he is compelled to do so in a 
restricted and protected market. When he buys his hoe and 
his ax, which he uses daily; when he buys his plow, his har- 
row, his cultivator, his drill, and the other implements and tools 
with which he prepares his land and cultivates his corn, his 
wheat, his tobacco, and the other products of his farm; when he 
buys his harness and bridles, which he uses on his stock; when 
he and the laboring and consuming classes of this country 
buy boots and shoes for themselves and their families; when 
he and they buy the clothing which is necessary for their com- 
fort and protection and that of their children, it is necessary 
for them to contribute 10, 20, 30, and even 40 per cent and more 
of the value of the articles to the manufacturer, who is pro- 
tected from outside competition by a tariff tax of that amount. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] g 

The amount of such tariff tax is not paid into the Public Treas- 
ury, as is shown by the great amount of exports of these com- 
modities, It goes into the pockets of the manufacturer, who 
bas taken advantage of the fact that he is protected from out- 
side competition and has formed combinations at home to anni- 
hilate home competition. The laborer and the wage carner in 
the mine and in the factory, in whom the Republican Party pro- 
fesses to be so much interested and with whom and whose inter- 
est it always seeks to conjure in the effort to cover up the real 
object and purpose of the protection policy to shut out foreign 
competition and swell the profits of the manufacturer, is also 
compelled to buy the necessaries of life in a high-protected 
market, There are no compensatory benefits for him. His 
wages have not kept pace with the increased cost of living 
and have not equaled the increase of profits which the manu- 
facturer has enjoyed. The Republican Party believes in pro- 
tecting his employer from competition with the foreign manu- 
facturer, but it has made no effort during the long years of its 
complete control of the Government to protect the home laborer 
and wage earner from the great influx of cheap foreign labor 
which is coming into this country annually, practically unre- 
stricted. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Oh, consistency, 
thou are indeed a jewel! For whose benefit, Mr. Chairman, has 
this policy of shutting out foreign competition in the necessaries 
of life been engrafted on our statute books? The question an- 
swers itself. It is for the benefit of those great corporations 


which, under the shadow of the high-tariff wall, have been en- 
abled to combine and monopolize the manufacture and sale of 
the farmer’s tools of trade and those things which constitute 
the actual necessaries of life. [Applause on the Democratie 
side.]. 

Take, for instance, the Farming Implement Trust. This 
great combine supplies the home market, and in 1910 shipped 
abroad products of its factories amounting to $28,124,033. Nearly 
one-fourth of its entire output is sold abroad. It is able to 
compete in the markets of the world with the foreign manufac- 
turer, but is unwilling for the tariff on its products to be re- 
moved and to come into competition with them at home. As 
a result for a number of years it sold its products cheaper 
abroad than at home. 7 

The result is that the foreign farmer uses American-made 
implements, purchased at a cheaper price than they are sold 
to the American farmer, to cultivate his crops, and then sells 
his products in the same market in competition with the Amer- 
ican farmer. Mr. Chairman, there could be no more striking 
illustration of the unwise, unjust, unequal, and unpatriotic 
effect of the present high tariff on agricultural implements. If 
this great International Harvester Trust had been selling to 
the American as cheap as to our foreign competitors, millions 
of dollars would have been saved to the American farmer. 
Harvesting machinery has steadily increased in price to the 
American farmer, while it has decreased in every other country 
of the world. In support of this proposition I quote from the 
minority report of the Select Committee of the United States 
Senate on Wages and Commodities, filed June 23, 1910: 

While everywhere else in the world the price of harvesting machinery 
has been appreciably reduced since 1900, in the United States it has 
been materially increased. In fact, the increase really started nearly 
contemporaneously with the Dingley tariff. In spite of the high pro- 
tective tariff on this class of machinery and of the fact that machinery 
of American origin had to pay, until recently, a much higher duty in 
France than did machinery of German, Belgian, Austrian, or English 
origin, this combine sold its machines is open competition and at a 
lower cost than any other like machinery was sold in France. The 
fact is, they were satisfied with a comparatively small profit on their 
European sales as long as they had a free hand and could charge the 
American farmer any exorbitant price they deemed expedient. Not 
only this, but they made the terms and conditions of sale very burden- 
some to the American purchasers. It was shown before the com- 
mittee that harvesters were bought before the trust was formed at $86 
and that they advanced the price to $125, an advance of over 45 per 
cent. So binders have advanced from $100, the already high price of 
1900, to $130 in 1910. Of course they were safe behind a tarif wall 
of 20 per cent ad valorem and high freight rates from abroad, together 
ade 2 almost insurmountable difficulty of getting repairs when 
needed, 

I also read from the majority report of that committee, which 
was prepared by Senator Lopcr, whom everyone will admit is 
good Republican authority, and presented to the United States 
Senate on June 23, 1910, I dare say no gentleman on the other 
side of the Chamber will assert that he is not a good Republican 
authority. He says, speaking of the International Harvester 
Trust: 

While industrial combinations may result in economies of production 
and distribution, the fact that competition is either waong or partly 
removed leads to abuses. Thus, according to witnesses who testified 
before the committge, the International Harvester Co. has not only un- 
reasonably adyanced the price of self-binders, but have changed the 
method of sale in such a way as to result in many. cases in a loss to 
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farmers. Before the organization of the International Harvester Co. 
the local dealer selling the binder sent a mechanic to “set up“ the 
machine and to remain a few hours until the machine was running 
smoothly, and in case repairs were needed they were supplied imme- 
diately from the stock of the local dealer, Since the organization of the 
International Harvester Co. the machine Tree unre eee by the farmer 
is sent“ knocked down” to his nearest railroad station, and the farmer 
must set up his machine, and in case repairs are needed the machine is 
idle until the repairs are forwarded by express from the branch house, 
peany paiana In some large city and not necessarily convenient to the 
grain section. 


In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert 
some tables set forth in the majority report referred to, which 
show how rapidly the price of farming implements has been 
advanced to the American farmer in the last 10 years in every 
section of the country. 

Prices patd by farmers for farming implements and supplies. 
[Statement submitted by C. W. Robertson, Abingdon, III. I 


Two- Farm 

Wheat | Plows, | Plows, | Har- 
Years. i — 1 harness, 
drills. | disk. | gang. | rows. per set. 
i eee $120.00 | $45.00 | $65.00 | $85.00 | $56.00 | $56.00 | $20.00 | $40.00 
1000 120 00 45.00 65. 00 85.00} 56.00} 50.00 20.00 38. 00 
1908 120.00 | 45,00} 60.00] 85250] 55.00 55. 00 20.00 35.00 
1907.. 120.00 | 45.00] 60.00/ 8250| 55.00} 55.00 18.00 32. 50 
1906... 115.00 | 43.00] 57.50] 80. 00 55.00 55.00 18.00 82. 50 
1905.. 115.00 | 43.00] 55.00| 80.00] 55.00] 55.00} 1800 32. 50 
1904 110.00 40.00} 55.00) 80.00 52.00 5250) 18.00 30. 00 
1903 . 110.00] 40. 00 53.00] 80.00] 52.50] 52.50] 18.00 30. 00 
100 . eee 110.00} 40.00 53.00 T. 50 50.00 50.00 1800 20. 00 
40.00} 52.00 77.50 50.00 50.00 18.00 30.00 
40.00 | 50.00 75.00 50.00) 50. 00 18.00 30. 00 
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Prices paid by farmers for farming implements and supplics—Continued, 
{Statement submitted by John H. Sheppard, Fargo, N. Dak] 


Two- 1 Binder Farm 
Mow- | horse | Wheat] rows, | Plows, | Har- | twine, 2 
drills. | digg, bang. rows. | per 


ness, 
pound. per set. 


850. 00 $35 870. 00 $34 80.11 833,00 
50. 00 35 69. 50 34 11 34.50 
50. 00 34 69.00 32 113 33.00 
47. 50 34 (8. 00 30 12 32. 50 
47.50 33| 68:00 320| 12 | 32:00 
47. 50 33 | 67.00 288 12 31.50 
47. 50 32 67.00 28 121 31:00 
47. 50 32 | 66.00 28 13 30. 50 
45. 00 826. 00 28 13 30. 00 
45.00 30} 65.00 28 ee 20. 60 
45. ~ 30} 65.00 28 .13} 29. 00 
{Statement submitted by R. P. Stackhouse, Dillion, S. C. 1 
= One-horse | ‘Two-horse 
Years. plows. plows. Harrows. | Mowers. 
$1.50 $6.67 818.50 $42.50 
1.50 6. 67 18.50 42.50 
1.35 6, 67 47.50 42.50 
1.25 6.35 17.50 42.50 
1.20 6.35 16.50 37.50 
1.10 4.65 16.50 37:50 
1.10 4.65 15.00 39/00 
1:00 4.50 15.00 35:00 
1.00 4.50 15.00 35. 00 
1.00 4.50 15.00 35.00 
1.00 4.50 15.00 35.00 
[Statement submitted by J. C. Hickey, Henderson, Tex. ] 
Farm Wagon 
Years. wagons. harness: Fertilizer. 
Per set. Her ton. 
$70.00 $40.00. $2500 
67.50 40.00 5.00 
65.00 40.00 25.00 
63.00 35.00 20.00 
£0. 00 35.00 20.00 
60.00 35:00 20; 00 
57.50 35.00 20. 00 
57. 50 30.00 20. 00 
55.00 30.00 20.00 
55.00 25.00 20.00 
55.00 25.00 20. 00 
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1 According to size. No change in retail price on this line of plows. 
[Statement submitted by J. C. Hickey, Henderson, Tex. 


Two- 
horse Wheat Plows, 
wagons. drill. disk. 


These tables speak for themselves. They show how persist- 
ently the manufacturer has advanced each year the price on all 
the implements and machinery used by the American farmer. 
We read much, Mr. Chairman, of the increased price and value 
of farm products, but we hear little of the manner in which the 
farmer is robbed of the fruits of his toil and the benefits of the 
increase by the action of this great combination in increasing 
the price of what he has to buy. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] There are two remedies for this situation, and both 
shonld be applied. These unholy combinations in restraint of 
trade and for the stifling of competition should be prosecuted in 


to the farmer an equal opportunity in the battle of life. 


the courts and broken up, and, if necessary, to make the job 
complete and effective, those responsible for them should be put 
in jail. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The other remedy 
is to let the tariff bars down so that we may have full and free 
competition by the foreign manufacturer with the home manu- 
facturer, just as is done in Europe, where the farmer reaps the 
benefits of the competition. This is exactly what the pending 
bill proposes to do, and in the interest of our farming popu- 
Jation, numbering over 80,000,000 people, nearly one-third of our 
entire population, it ought to be enacted into law. 

As long as our country shall remain so fertile and fruitful as 
it is to-day the American farmer can receive no benefits from 
a protective tariff on his products. He wants none. He asks 
none. All he wants is a square deal and a fair and equal op- 
‘portunity. He only asks, and he has the right to demand, that 
this Congress shall pass this bill, which will at least put lim on 
an even footing with his foreign competitors and will deprive 
the manufacturers of the tools which he uses the privilege 
of placing an arbitrary and exorbitant price upon them for the 
purpose of enriching themselyes at his expense. 

Mr. Chairman, I was surprised the other day to hear my dis- 
tinguished friend Mr. Moore, who so ably represents the city, 
of Philadelphia upon this floor, in the course of a very able 
and interesting argument in opposition to this bill, and while 
engaged in a short colloquy with my colleague from Tennessee, 
say that he regretted that the boys who live in my colleague's 
district could not enter the factory where they might earn 83 
per day. That was an amazing statement, coming as it did 
from a representative of a great city. One of the greatest 
problems of to-day is the congestion of the population of our 
large cities. Young men are leaving the farms of their fathers 
and are crowding into the cities, where they earn Jess and enjoy 
the pleasures of life less. This presents a serious question, to 
which statesmen and economists are directing their attention. 
One solution of the problem is to pass legislation whieh will give 
The 
trouble lies, to a large extent, in the fact that the party to which 
the gentleman holds allegiance has enacted legislation solely 
with reference to the interest of those from whom the farmer 
has to buy and with no regard to the interest of the farming 
and consuming classes of this country. By such legislation 
great fortunes have been built up for the few at the expense of 
the many. The farmer grows his wheat, his corn, his tobacco, 
and is other products only to see the real fruits of his labor 
‘enjoyed by the speculators. If the value of his product in- 
creases, he finds that the value of those things which he las to 
buy in order to produce his crops and to clothe and sustain his 
family have increased in greater proportion. This condition is 
a most severe indictment against the policy and conduct of the 
Republican Party, for it is in large part due to the legislation 
enacted in a government to which the farmer is the hope of the 
future, as he has been its chief reliance in the past. The gentle- 
man, with just pride, commented on the growth of the popula- 
tion of his-city and its great corporate wealth, He spoke of the 
smokestacks of its factories and of the wage earners who are 
given employment therein, 

But he must not forget that these things would not have been 
possible had it not been for the farmer who feeds the inhabi- 
‘tants of his great city. He should not forget that if it was not 
for the farmer in Tennessee and the other great agricultural 
States of this Union his city and the other great cities of this 
country would be depopulated. Let the farmer’s boy take his 
advice and leave the farm for the factory and it will be neces- 
sary to shut the doors of the shops and close down the factories 
of which he boasted. [Applause on the Democratic-side.] And 
I wish to urge the gentlemen on the other side of this Cham- 
ber, who have had a majority in this House for so long and 
have passed no legislation for the relief of the farmer, to give 
their support to this bill, which sceks to give to the farmer his 
tools untaxed and unmonopolized, 

But, Mr. Chairman, while this bill has been called the farmers’ 
free-list bill, its passage will be of benefit to the wage earner 
and the consumer in the city. It places fresh and preserved 
ments, ‘flour, cereals, and bread upon the free list. It places 
leather and its products, made from cattle hides and cattle 
skins, also harness and saddles and boots and shoes, on the 
free list. The tariff now levied on these articles is a tax which 
the consumer must pay. As in the case of agricultural imple- 
ments, the importations of this class of products are insignifi- 
cant, and this tariff tax goes into the pockets of the manu- 
facturer instead of into the United States Treasury. Two 
years ago hides were placed on the free Ust by the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Act in order that the New England manufactur- 
ers might obtain raw material from Argentina and other South 
American countries at the lowest possible cost. I recall that 
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the hearings before the Republican Ways and Means Commit- 
tee disclosed that some of the leading manufacturers argued 
that if they were permitted to bring their hides into this coun- 
try free of duty no duty would be required on boots and shoes, 
because with cheap raw material the manufacturer would be 
able to compete with the world. 

There can be no doubt about his ability to do so, for last year 
boots and shoes to the value of $13,216,000 were shipped abroad 
to foreign countries, where they came into competition with 
those of foreign make. Why, then, should a tariff be main- 
tained on boots and shoes, or upon leather goods, when 
$51,123,000 worth of the latter was exported last year? If the 
American manufacturer can pay cost of transportation abroad 
and compete with the foreign manufacturer in foreign markets, 
why can he not compete with the foreign manufacturer in our 
home markets? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Why 
maintain a tariff duty upon boots and shoes and leather goods 
which simply enables the home manufacturer to exact an 
exorbitant price from the home consumer? Two years ago the 
Democrats proposed to place boots and shoes on the free list, 
but the proposition was defeated by the Republicans who 
framed and passed the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. Cheaper hides 
did not mean, therefore, cheaper leather goods and boots and 
shoes, but it meant greater profits for the manufacturer. He 
derives a double profit by this legislation, for he gets his raw 
material cheaper and a tariff on his products enables him to 
keep up the price of boots and shoes to those who wear them. 
He is enabled to manufacture his boots and shoes cheaper, but 
the consumer, for whom we ouglit to legislate, derives no benelit 
therefrom. Let us pass the pending bill and remove the duty on 
harness and saddles and boots and shoes, so that the masses of 
the country may reap the benefit of the cheaper cost of produc- 
tion rather than the manufacturer. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The pending bill permits lumber to come into this country 
from Canada and other countries free of duty. This is in ac- 
cord with the Democratic platform of 1908, which declared for 
free lumber in the interest of the home-building citizens of our 
country. There is no greater necessity. The timber of this 
country has been gradually cornered until it is now largely in 
the hands of great corporations, which largely control its price, 
protected as they are from possible competition from abroad on 
account of excessive tariff rates. 

This product of our forests ought to be as cheap as it is possi- 
ble to make it, for it affects every home-building citizen alike. 
We should, in so far as we can do so by legislation, give the 
fullest opportunity to every citizen who has the laudable desire 
to build and live in his own home. There should be no tax 
upon the material out of which the homes of this Nation are 
builded, for it is the home which guarantees the permanency 
of our free institutions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who believe in an ex- 
tensive free list. As a general proposition, I believe that every 
commodity which is imported should bear its just proportion of 
the burdens of government. But, sir, there are exceptions which 
should be made, and I believe that this bill should pass. I 
understand it to be sound Democratic doctrine to place upon the 
free list articles which enter into competition with trust-con- 
trolled products and those necessaries of life which the Amer- 
ican manufacturer sells abroad more cheaply than he does at 
home. The Democratic Party in its national platform of 1908 
declared: 

Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled products 
should be placed upon the free list; material reduction should be made 
in the tariff upon the necessaries of life, especially upon articles com- 
peting with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home. 

I favor this bill because it embodies these principles, I favor 
it because I believe that its enactment will redound to the best 
interest and to the material welfare of the farmer and the con- 
suming classes of this country. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SAMUEL W. Sauri]. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I am not a free 
trader, but a protectionist of the school and faith of Abraham 
Lincoln, who said: 

“I don’t know much about the tariff, but I know this much: 
When we buy manufactured goods abroad, we get the goods and 
the foreigners get the money. When we buy the manufactured 
goods at home, we get both the goods and the money.” 

There are two kinds of tariff in the United States: 

1. A free-trade tariff. 

2. A protective tariff. 

A free-trade tariff, or tariff for revenue only, has been. and is 
the policy of the Democratic Party. 


A protective tariff has been, is now, and I hope ever will be 
the cardinal principle and policy of the Republican Party. 

We are a busy people, and I want to remind you, lest we for- 
get, that beginning with 1783, under the Confederacy, we have 
had five free-trade periods in this country, and every one of 
them has been disastrous. 

At the close of one of these periods Mr. Benton—Democratic 
Senator from Missouri for 30 years—narrated conditions as 
follows: 

No price for property, no sales except those of the sheriff 
and the marshal, no purchasers at execution sales except the 
creditor or some hoarder of money, no employment for indus- 
try, no demand for labor, no sale for the products of the farm, 
no sound of the hammer except that of the auctioneer knocking 
down property. Distress was the universal cry of the people; 
relief, the universal demand, was thundered at the doors of all 
legislatures, State and Federal.” 

What do you think of a party that so conducts the affairs of 
the Nation that they must appeal for Federal and State aid to 
keep the laboring and other classes of people from starving? 

During this same time we have had five protection periods, 
each of which brought prosperity, happiness, and contentment 
to all our people. At the close of one of these periods and in 
his last message to Congress, December, 1892, after the country 
had enjoyed a period of its greatest prosperity, and in an un- 
guarded moment had turned both branches of Congress and the 
Executive over to Democracy, President Harrison said: “An- 
other indication of the general prosperity of the country is 
found in the fact that the number of depositors in savings banks 
increased from 693,870 in 1860 to 4,258,893 in 1890, an increase 
of 518 per cent, and the amount of deposits from $149,277,504 in 
1860 to $1,524,844,506 in 1890, an increase of 921 per cent. In 
1891 the amount of deposits in savings banks was $1,623,079,749. 
It is estimated that 90 per cent of these deposits represent the 
sayings of wage earners. The bank clearances for nine months 
ending September 30, 1891, amounted to $41,049,390,80S.. For 
the same months in 1892, they amounted to $45,189,601,947, an 
excess for the nine months of $4,140,211,139. 

“There never has been a time in our history when work was 
so abundant or when wages were so high, whether measured by 
the currency in which they are paid or by their own power to 
supply the necessaries and comforts of life. It is true that the 
market prices of cotton and wheat have been low. It is one 
of the unfavorable incidents of agriculture that the farmer can 
not produce upon orders. He must sow and reap in ignorance 
of the aggregate production of the year, and is peculiarly sub- 
ject to the depreciation which follows overproduction. But, 
while the fact I have stated is true as to the crops mentioned, 
the general average of prices has been so much as to give to 
agriculture a fair participation in the general prosperity.” 

What Senator Benton said about conditions at the close of 
one free-trade period could be multiplied many times by leading 
Democrats and others as to every free-trade period so far in 
this country, and what President Harrison said respecting con- 
ditions at the close of one protective period could be duplicated 
many times as to each of the five protective periods from the 
eloquent and forceful statements, not alone of prominent Re- 
publicans, but as well of Democrats who have held a foremost 
place in the councils of their party, . 

Some one has said: “ Protection means prosperity; free trade 
means adversity.” And no people know the truthfulness of this 
statement better, from practical experience, than do the people 
of this country. 

“For whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth.” So it is that 
the country is again inflicted with a Democratic House of 
Representatives. We like you personally. Our criticism is 
against the things for which you stand. 

Here you are again at the first opportunity with another 
free-trade bill, pure and simple (H. R. 4413), popularly known 
as the ‘farmers’ free-list bill.“ You say the country is sick 
and needs relief after several years-of Republican rule; but 
you offer the same remedy that your fathers and forefathers 
gave the country which, without a single exception, brought 
sorrow, sadness, and ruin. And now you want the people to 
believe that the result this time will be different than it has 
ever been before. As time goes on, it will be more and more 
apparent that this bill received but little consideration at the 
hands of the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and less at the hands of the Republican members, 
for they had no opportunity. 

I state, without fear of contradiction, that in the first instance 
the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
claimed the loss of revenue by this bill would be about $1,500,- 
000, and now they frankly admit that the loss of revenue will 
be more than $10,000,000. This statement, standing alone, 
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ought to convince everyone that the bill was poorly considered 
before it was presented to the House. 
Again I inquire, Was the Tariff Board consulted in the 


preparation of this bill? If not, why not? And, if so, where 
can the data be found that was furnished by the Tariff Board 
to the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
in the preparation of this bill? 

It is well understood that this bill is offered as a “sop” to 
the farmers, but do not deceive yourselves. They read and 
think, and have not and will not forget that you refused to 
amend the reciprocity bill wherein relief might have been given 
to them. You seemed to think and acted in the passage of the 
reciprocity bill as though you were legislating for Canadians 
instead of Americans. You were not willing to give the Ameri- 
can farmer just one lone chance to see what the Canadian 
Parliament would do with the amendments which were offered 
in the interest not alone of the farmers, but of all our people. 

Your plea now is that this bill will grant the relief asked for 
in the reciprocity bill, well knowing that you do not hope or 
expect that it will pass the Senate. 

The question is being asked on every hand, Why are not 
rice, peanuts, and other products of the South included in this 
free-list bill? 

At the close of the third free-trade period in this Government, 
extending from 1833 to 1842, “ a farmer in Illinois wrote a letter 
to his friend in the East, in 1842, complaining that he could get 
only $0.81 per bushel for his wheat, $0.25 for beans, $0.10 for 
corn, $0.01} per pound for beef and pork, and $0.024 per pound 
for tobacco, and so forth.” 

And in Colton’s Life of Henry Clay you can find some further 
interesting facts as to the effect of free trade on the prices of 
farm products, viz: 

“During the free-trade period of 1833-1842 the country wit- 
nessed one of the most appalling and disastrous financial reyul- 
sions ever known. Manufacturers suspended operations and 
all kinds of business was at a standstill. Property of every de- 
scription was parted with at prices that were astounding, and 
as for currency, there was scarcely any at all. In some parts of 
Pennsylvania the people were obliged to divide bank notes into 
halves, quarters, eighths, and so on, and agree to use these 
fractions as money. 

In Ohio, with all her abundance, it was hard to get money 
to pay taxes. The sheriff of Muskingum County, as stated by 
the Guernsey Times in the summer of 1842, sold at auction: 

“One 4-horse wagon, at $5.50. 

“Ten hogs, at $0.06} each. 

“two horses (said to be worth $50 to $75 each), at $2 each. 

“Tyo cows, at $1 each. 

„One barrel of sugar, for $1.50. 

“And a store full of goods at the same rate. 

“In Pike County, Mo., as stated in the Hannibal Journal, the 
sheriff sold: i 

“Three horses, at $1.50 each. 

„One large ox, for 50.123. 

“ Five cows, 2 steers, and 1 calf, the entire lot for $3.25. 

“Twenty sheep, for 50.133 each. 

“Twenty-four hogs, for $0.25 for the lot. 

„One eight-day clock, for $2.50. 

“One lot of tobacco (7 or 8 hogsheads), for $5. 

“Three stacks of hay, at $0.25 each. 

„One stack of fodder, at $0.25.” 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman a question—— 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I thought I would 
not improye this speech by permitting anybody to get into it 
except myself. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I simply want to ask the gentle- 
man what is the date of that? 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I have not the date here, but I 
ean supply the gentleman with it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I wish the gentleman would. 
Probably the same source from which the gentleman got that 
information can supply most any data for a campaign speech. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. It is Colton’s life of Henry Clay; 
one of the most relinble and best sources of information. If the 
gentleman wishes to dispute that, it is his privilege, of course. 

Does not this remind you of another period worse than free 
trade, if possible, in this country? I refer to the years from 
1893 to 1897, under the Wilson-Gorman bill, when the only 
Democratic President that the country had had since the days 
of Buchanan—Mr. Cleveland- in a letter addressed to Chairman 
Wilson, July 2, 1894, when the bill was suspended in the Senate 
and its state uncertain, declared it a piece of party “ perfidy ” 
and party “dishonor.” 


This period was so recent in our country’s history that I will 
not longer dwell upon it at this time, except to say that I think 
the Democratic Party are to be congratulated that in the 60 
years from 1836 until 1896 they so improved their free-trade 
legislation that sheep advanced from 134 cents each to be a drug 
on the market at 50 cents each in 1896. 

I can not conclude these brief remarks without calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1861, after 15 years of free trade or 
tariff for revenue only, the Government had to borrow money 
for current expenses, and paid for the same 10 and 12 per cent 
interest. Compare this, if you please, with conditions in 1891 
after 30 years of protection, when the Government could borrow 
all the money it wanted at 2 per cent. 

Now that our Democratic friends are bent upon free-trade 
legislation, as indicated by the bill under consideration, I want 
to call to your attention what James Buchanan, a Democratic 
President, said in his annual message at the close of that fourth 
distressful free-trade period: “‘ With unsurpassed plenty in all 
the productions and all the elements of natural wealth our 
manufacturers have suspended, our public works are retarded, 
our priyate enterprises of different kinds are abandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and 
reduced to want. We have possessed all the elements of mate- 
rial wealth in rich abundance, and yet notwithstanding all these 
advantages our country, in its monetary interests, is in a de- 
plorable condition.“ 

We, who are protectionists and believe that this policy is for 
the best interests of all our people, like to remind those who do 
not agree with us of the opinion expressed by an impartial wit- 
ness, Prince Bismarck: „The success (under protection) of the 
United States in material development is the most illustrious of 
modern times. The American Nation has not only successfully 
borne and suppressed the most gigantic and expensive war of all 
history, but immediately afterwards disbanded its Army, found 
work for all its soldiers and marines, paid off most of its debt, 
given labor and homes to all the unemployed of Europe as fast 
as they could arrive within its territory, and has done all this 
by a system of taxation so indirect as not to be perceived, much 
less felt. 

Because it is my deliberate judgment that the prosperity of 
America is mainly due to its system of protective law, I urge 
that Germany has now reached the point where it is necessary 
to imitate the tariff system of the United States.” 

My Democratic friends, either in or out of Congress, what 
would you not give if you were able to quote a distinguished 
citizen, either of this or any other country, who was able to 
speak in terms of commendation of any one of the free-trade 
periods when you have controlled the destinies of this Nation? 

woo. 


I have so many requests for information that I can not re- 
frain from asking our Democratic friends, What do you pro- 
pose to do about wool?” I am well aware that many of you 
would like to put wool on the free list where it was under the 
Wilson-Gorman bill, but if you do this at this time you fear 
for the result of the election next year, not only in the legisla- 
tive but in the executive branch of the Government. I think 
you owe it to the farmers, wool growers, wool buyers, and manu- 
facturers to state frankly what your position is going to be now 
and what it will be if you get control of both branches of Con- 
gress and the Presidency in 1912. 

During the years 1895, 1896, and 1897 more than three- 
quarters of a billion pounds of wool were imported into this 
country. Let me quote you a few prices showing the awful 
destruction of property in the wool and sheep industry after it 
was known in 1892 that the Democratic Party was to shape the 
legislation of the country for at least two and, possibly, four 
years. In 1893, the prices of fine, medium, and coarse wool 
in the eastern markets were 23, 24, and 21 cents; in 1894, they 
were 19, 21, and 19 cents; in 1895, they were 18, 21, and 19 
cents; in 1896, they were 18, 19, and 18 cents. And to show 
you what effect the restoration of the Republican Party to power 
with the assurance of a protective tariff had, I will quote you 
prices in 1897 at 27, 20, and 25 cents, and in 1808 at 283, 30, 
and 243 cents; and in 1910, they were 33, 86, and 35 cents. I 
haye n letter from a farmer in my district quoting the price 
of wool now as 18 cents per pound. 

If a Democratic House of Representatives is responsible for 
this reduction as compared with former years since 1896, what 
would be the effect upon the wool and sheep market if they had 
full sway in the Government? 

And the change was just as marked as to the number and 
yalue of sheep under the Wilson-Gorman bill as it was as 
to the-prices for wool. For illustration, in 1893 there were 
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47,272,553 sReep, valued at $125,900,264; in 1894 there were 
45,048,017 sheep, valued at 889,186,110; in 1895 there were 
42,294,064 sheep, valued at $66,685,767; in 1896 there were 
$8,298,788 sheep, valued at $65,167,785—showing a steady de- 
crease in the number of flocks and their value. And to show 
you what effect the restoration of the Republican Party to 
power, with the promise of a protective tariff, had, I give you 
1897, 86,818,613 sheep, valued at $67,020,042; 1898, 37,656,690 
sheep, valued at $92,721,188—clearly showing how soon there 
began to be an increase in the number as well as in the valne 
and in 1910 there were 57,216,000, valued at $233,664,000. 

You will observe that during the 16 years from 1894 to 1910 
there was an annual increase of more than three-quarters of 
a million in the number of sheep and that during the same time 
their value almost trebled. 

Farmers, which do you prefer—free trade or a protective 
tariff on wool? 

Is it not possible for a Democratic House to so legislate re- 
garding this industry as not to ruin it as they did when last 
in power? . 

My countrymen, it is none too soon to begin to think and re- 
flect on what the consequences may be. I ask you to pause 
upon the threshold of another great presidential campaign and 
ask yourselves which of the two great parties you want to con- 
tinue to administer the affairs of this Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TrLSoN]. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, if I could persuade myself that 
this much-advertised and loudly proclaimed farmers’ free-list bill 
would really benefit the farmer I should be inclined to vote for it, 
for I am a friend of the farmer and have good reason for being 
so. In the first place, I was born on a farm and brought up 
there to do all the work that the farmer’s boy usually does on 
the farm. I know what it means to wring an unwilling dollar 
from a begrudging soil. In addition to that, strange as it may 
sound to some of you, a considerable part of my constituency 
is made up of farmers. If you do not believe it, come with me 
to some of our town and county fairs next autumn and I will 
show you some of the best agricultural products ever produced 
in this country and some of the finest farmers. These farmers 
are n most industrious, intelligent, and capable lot of men, and 
in addition to being successful farmers are capable in many 
other lines, One of their best products is direct self-government 
by the people themselves. We hear much these days of direct 
government by the people, as if it were a new discovery of an 
ultra-progressiye age. As a matter of fact, the people of Con- 
necticut have had direct self-government ever since it was a 
colony, and to-day a New England town meeting is the purest 
form of direct self-government by the people anywhere in 
existence. Right out in the rural towns of Connecticut live 
the men who have maintained and cherished through the years 
this form of direct self- government. 

I was somewhat surprised and pained the other day, upon 
taking up the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, to find under one of those 
„jeave-to-print“ captions so recently discovered by the com- 
bined efforts of our Speaker and the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Murpock] some remarks credited to Connecticut's junior 
Representative in this House, my good friend Mr. REILLY, in 
which he referred somewhat disparagingly to the legislators of 
our good State as representing white birches instead of men, 
and to our general assembly as being a “poplar” rather than a 
“popular” body. I had the honor of serving for four years in 
the more populous, if not more popular, branch of our general 
assambly—two years as its speaker—and I wish to state here 
that a more intelligent, clear-thinking class of men, or men 
more loyal to their State when assailed, it has neyer been my 
privilege to associate or cooperate with. If these men repre- 
sent white birches—well, all I can say is that even the white 
birches of Connecticut are well represented. These men and 
the men they represent know what they want; they know when 
they want it, and they know how to get it; and yet not one in 
all my State has written a single word on behalf of this farm- 
ers’ free-list bill. No; they are not deceived by a name. They 
look through the pretense and mere empty form of words and 
see the real danger that lurks behind this widely heralded bill. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpzuwoopl, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways aud Means, in 
opening this debate several days ago, referred to this as the be- 
ginning of a new era in the revenue policy of this country. If 
I understand correctly his meaning, it is that as a people we 
have now turned our backs upon protection and have embarked 
on a policy of “tariff for revenue only,” with free trade as an 
ultimate goal toward which we are tending. 


In view of the proposed adoption of such a program, I trust 
that the Members of this House will indulge me in a few ele- 
mentary words on the subject of tariff duties. 

As our Constitution is framed, it seems to be clear and gener- 
ally admitted that a large part of the revenues necessary to run 
this Government must and was intended to be raised by means 
of import duties. That being the case, we must levy such duties 
either upon articles which are competitive or upon articles 
which are not competitive, or both. There are two theories of 
Jaying import duties. One is to lay them upon articles which 
are not produced in this country and which one may properly 
call a purely revenue duty. That would be strictly a “ tariff for 
revenue only.” The other theory is to lay the duty upon articles 
the like of which are produced in this country, and by so doing 
give the manufacturer in this country a certain advantage to 
offset the disadvantage of higher-priced labor and materials, 
so that he may compete with the maker of like articles in other 
eountries. As I understand it, it is to be the policy of the Dem- 
oeratie Party hereafter to adopt the first of these policies, so 
far as they are able to do so, and so far as they adopt the other 
they are going to call it a “ tariff for revenue only.“ 

Now, I believe that the phrase “tariff for revenue only” as 
applied to competitive articles is misleading; that it is not a 
fact. We can not have a “tariff for revenue only” on competi- 
tive articles, because to the extent of the duty, if it be only 1 
cent, the like article with which it comes in competition in this 
country has the 1-cent advantage, and is therefore protected to 
the extent of that 1 cent. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
question? 

Mr. TILSON. Not at all. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, while that is true, 
the purpose for which the levy is made is revenue and not pro- 
tection. As I understand, the difference between our side and 
yours is that you would levy the tax for the purpose of protec- 
tion and we would levy it for revenue. 

Mr. TILSON. I would levy the tax primarily for the reve- 
nue—for revenue we must have in order to exist as a Govern- 
ment—and, incidentally, as a part of the same system I would 
levy the tax upon articles the like of which we can produce to 
advantage in this country and thereby encourage the produc- 
tion of that article in this country rather than somewhere else, 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. You would levy it for protection, 
then? That is the only purpose? 

Mr. TILSON, No; first, for the revenue 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I was going to invite you on this 
side—— 

Mr. TILSON. And then for protection, because I believe in 
the conclusion of Lincoln’s famous tariff argument, which I 
have already heard quoted many times on this side of the 
House and shall not repeat, that it is for the best interests of 
all the people that just as large a part of the articles con- 
sumed in this country as possible should be produced in this 
country. Therefore, in the collection of the revenue I would 
so impose the duty as to protect those articles which we can 
produce to advantage in this country. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If the gentleman has no objec- 
tion I would like to ask him a further question. I do not wish 
to interfere with his speech. 

Mr. TILSON. I gladly yield. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Of course, the gentleman believes 
that a tariff for revenue is beneficial to the country, or else he 
would not favor it. Now, the question I would like to ask 
him is this: By what sort of process of reasoning do you ac- 
count for the fact that in the most highly protected localities 
there is the largest per cent of poor people—fewer people own- 
ing their homes? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not accept that as a fact; but if it were 
true, it would prove nothing here. They might be still poorer 
if their employment were taken away. 

Mr. RUGKER of Missouri. To be frank, I will ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not a fact that in his own State, which is highly 
protected, about 65 per cent of the people to-day are living in 
rented homes? 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Chairman, that does not necessarily indi- 
cate at all the financial condition of a person—whether or not 
he lives in a rented home. Some of the comfortably wealthy 
people in my town live in rented property as a matter of choice, 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. It may be that I have miscon- 
strued it. It may be that they are all wealthy people and, 
therefore, 65 per cent of them are living in rented homes, 

Mr. TILSON. It does not fallow at all that a man is poor 
beeause lie lives in a rented home. As is well known, thousands 
of people who would be able to own houses if they wished to 
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do so prefer to rent, so that they may the more readily change 
their residence to suit their fancy or business without incon- 
venience or financial loss. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I think that is the exception and 
not the rule, I think every American citizen, with the possible 
exception of those in the miserly class, believes in owning his 
home, 

Mr. TILSON. I believe a better criterion is the savings of 
the comparatively poor in the sayings banks of the country; 
and ag to that I am willing to submit a statement of the say- 
ings deposited in such institutions in Connecticut for compari- 
son with any other State in the Union. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to call his at- 
tention at that point to the fact that in Great Britain, with 
but little over half the population that we haye in the United 
States, they have over 900,000 paupers, and for a generation 
that has been a free-trade country? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Oh, I will not take up the gentle- 
man’s time. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I am not a believer in a high 
protective tariff. I am not a standpatter, if by that opprobrious 
term you mean a man who refuses to consider the facts and 
circumstances in connection with each imported article and 
fix the duty accordingly. As a matter of fact, that is the prin- 
cipal reason why I favor a Tariff Board, in order that we may 
have the facts and in order that we may ascertain intelligently 
how to fix upon those articles the duties which will hurt least 
and help most. 

Mr. GULLOP. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr, TILSON. Very gladly. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
would levy a tariff on articles coming into competition with 
articles produced here, for instance, and that he would be glad 
to vote to assist the farmer in this bill if it did assist him. Now, 
take agricultural implements. For the year 1909 we produced 
$112,000,000 worth. We exported $25,000,000 worth. There 
were none imported, and we consumed $87,000,00 worth. Now, 
if there were no importations, the tariff on such articles as that 
enabled the producer to charge a higher price to the American 
consumer than he would otherwise have been able to charge. 
Now, would it not assist the farmer, putting these on the free 
list? 

Mr. TILSON. I confess I am not able to follow the gentle- 
man in so long and involved a question. At any rate, I prefer 
not to diverge from the line of my argument here to follow a 
side issue. I therefore ask the gentleman to pardon me if I 
do not attempt to go at length into an answer to his question, 
particularly, inasmuch as I have only 20 minutes’ time and have 
quite a number of other matters to speak of. 

Mr. CULLOP. The only point 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TIL SON. I stand on the Republican platform, and be- 
lieve that the correct measure of the duty to be imposed in each 
case should represent as nearly as it can be ascertained the 
difference in the cost of production of that article in foreign 
countries and here. I recognize the fact that there is great 
difficulty in ascertaining this difference of cost, but I do not 
believe it is impossible, and with the help of the intelligent and 
capable Tariff Board, headed by my friend Prof. Emery, which 
is already working on this question, I believe that we are in 
the way of getting at such information as will enable us to fix 
the duties intelligently on this basis. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 

“yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes; I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman says he believes the tariff 
should be measured by the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, I believe? 

Mr. TILSON. I do. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does he go as far as his party goes in its 
platform and say that in addition to that there shall be added 
a “plus” for the manufacturer's profit? 

Mr. TILSON. I take a different view of that, Mr. Chairman, 
from that which my Democratic friends take. If they under- 
take to make the Republican platform say that we propose to 
guarantee a profit to the manufacturer, I say “ bosh; nonsense!” 
No stretch of language can make it mean that. If they attempt 
to make that clause in the platform say that in addition to the 
cost of production there shall be added a reasonable profit, they 
make it say nothing, because a legitimate profit is a part of the 


cost, and is so figured on both sides, and therefore if it means 
only that it means nothing. 

To my mind that phrase in the platform means this: There 
was a great hue and cry about that time, as there is yet, for 
that matter, to the effect that the protective tariff enables manu- 
facturers to make an inordinate profit. You will readily recall 
much that was said. To my mind what that platform says is 
that the proper measure of a protective duty is the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, including only 
a reasonable profit; no more. It means something when thus 
construed. It means nothing if you misinterpret it the other 
way. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman——~” 

Fi CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman will observe, however, by 
reading that platform that it reads: 

The duties shall equal the cost of production at home and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit. 

Mr. TILSON. That is right; that is absolutely correct. And 
it should be so, because a reasonable profit is a part of the cost, 
and is figured as such, and the duties should not be any more 
than that, if that figure can be correctly ascertained. 

Now, much has been said, especially on the Democratic side 
of this House during this debate, in regard to the elections in 
1912, as if it were more important that victory should perch 
upon the Democratic banner in 1912 than that we should enact 
proper legislation. Even this bill seems to have been drawn 
with that purpose in view, of helping to gain that victory in 
1912. Certainly it was not drawn with any idea of ever being 
administered at the customhouses of the country, because the 
difficulties apparent on the face of it are such as to render its 
proper administration well-nigh impossible. It could easily 
have been made more specific, but it is dangerous to specify, and 
it is so much easier and so much safer to indulge in glittering 
generalities. It is evident that there is a well-lnid plan to fool 
the dear people in 1912; and, recalling the success of a similar 
plan in the election of 1910, it is not strange that such ardent 
hopes are being indulged that it will work again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of fhe gentleman frem Connec- 
ticut has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. 
three minutes more. 

Mr. TILSON. But have a care. I am one of those who he- 
lieve you can not always fool the people and that they will 
sooner or later learn what is being done for them or to them. I 
recall the closing words of that_old saying of Lincoln, that you 
can not fool all the people all the time. I nm one of those who 
do not believe that the American people in 1910 commissioned 
your party to revise the tariff downward to such an extent as 
to make it, as you call it, a “tariff for revenue only,” and if you 
do it and thereby further disturb business conditions you will, 
in my opinion, imperil your chances of victory in 1912. For my 
part I look beyond 1912, or even beyond 1916. I am yet a young 
man, and I hope to live long in this land which I have tried and 
am humbly trying now to serve. [Applause.] I have more in- 
terest in what is going to be the condition of this country five 
years from now than I have as to who is going to be President 
in 1912 or 1916, or who is going to control this House. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman means that he has 
more interest as a Republican in what will happen five years 
from now? 

Mr. TILSON. Not at all. I should like to sce my party-sue- 
ceed in 1916 and in every year, because I believe its success 
means better times and better living conditions for the people 
of the country at large. My interest is above and beyond all 
partisan interest. I represent a State that is not only an agri- 
cultural State, as I have mentioned, but it is a State filled with 
manufactures, great and small, filled with all kinds of business, 
filled with a happy, brave, free, intelligent, independent people, 
a people that at present are well employed and well paid. 
They are comparatively happy and prosperous, and I do not 
wish to see any legislation here that will interfere with that 
prosperity. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KENDALL, Did the gentleman say his State is an agri- 
cultural State? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes; and it is true; but not quite to such an 
extent as the great agricultural State which my friend from 
Towa [Mr. KENDALL] so ably represents on the floor of this 
House. 

It has not been denied that the standard of wages in this 
country is higher than in most countries with which we com- 
pete; nor is it denied that, other things being equal, manu- 


I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 
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facturing will be done where labor is cheapest. If we put all 
luxuries on a highly protected list, as we often hear advocated 
from the other side of this Chamber, and all the necessities of 
life on the free list, which we are told is the goal of the De- 
mocracy, then the tendency will surely be that our necessities 
will be manufactured by foreigners and only luxuries pro- 
duced by ourselves. I doubt if anyone would regard that as a 
fortunate condition. It seems to be assumed that while monopo- 
lies may combine to keep up prices within, no combination or 
monopoly from without will attempt to artificially control 
prices. But can we be sure of this? Is there any more re- 
morseless combination, trust, or monopoly than the Ocean Car- 
rying Trust? Is it not possible to imagine that the same com- 
bination would not only put up freight rates, but would com- 
bine with others to manipulate prices of the necessities of 
life? The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnrs], in a very 
able speech the other day, gave us an example of how one of 
the necessities of life not produced in this country is manipu- 
lated so as to almost double the price. Have we any assurance 
that this would not be done if all our necessities had to be 
secured abroad? 

You talk gleefully of large importations as if you gloated over 
the fact that hereafter our goods would be much more largely 
manufactured abroad. But what does that mean? It means that 
just so much less goods will be manufactured here. And what 
does that mean? Less profits for the manufacturer? Perhaps 
so; but certainly less wages for the workingman, If his envelope is 
empty on Saturday night, the market gardener, the farmer, the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker will suffer next 
week, and it will not be made good by the difference in the 
price of the hoe the farmer buys. You say, Give the farmer 
cheaper products to use and consume. I say, Have a care that 
you take not from his best customers their power to purchase 
his products at. any price. You are making a stab in the dark. 
You will recall that scene in Hamlet where a noise is heard 
behind the arras. Hamlet stabs, and Polonius is killed. Who 
will you stab by this proposed legislation? Some Polonitus—a 
rich manufacturer? Perhaps so; and next year he may have 
to omit his new limousine car, but he will probably have left his 
epen touring car, his runabout, and perhaps an electric victoria 
for his wife and be able to get through the year with these. 
But what will the man who rides on the trolley car and wears 
oyeralis at the factory or store do? And after all he is the most 
deserving to be considered, because he makes up much the 
larger part of our population. 

I am not in favor of any tariff duty higher than will repre- 
sent the difference in cost of production here and abroad, but 
I will not yote for a bill which, on its face in a number of items, 
discriminates against the American manufacturer. Give him 
at least an even chance with his foreign competitor. This bill 
does not do that. Nor am I willing to vote for a bill that I 
sincerely believe is but the entering wedge which, when driven 
home, will shake our industrial structure, reduce or destroy the 
wages of American workingmen, and imperil the general pros- 
nerity which has so long prevailed. I do not believe that your 
party has been, or will be, commissioned to revise the tariff 
below a fairly protective basis. If you do it, mark my word, 
the general prosperity of this country will pay the penalty of 
your rash action. Already the penumbra of uncertainty and 
anxious waiting is visible across the face of our American busi- 
ness world, due principally to your tariff agitation. Have a 
care that you bring not again the total eclipse. Not what is, 
but what is feared may be, already disturbs business conditions. 
Capital seeking investment is proverbially timid. Your agita- 
tion without cause and your action without knowledge will 
embarrass it or frighten it into idleness; and the first man to 
suffer will not be the capitalist, but the workingman, who loses 
the wages the capital would otherwise pay. Connecticut has 
an army of such workingmen, representative of millions of men 
all over this country—brave, intelligent, independent in action. 
I stand here to speak for them. If your ill-digested legislation 
brings again to them the conditions of the carly nineties, they 
will understand and act accordingly. Go on with your agita- 
tion. Go ahead with your oft-repeated threat that this is but 
the beginning of what you are going to do in the way of tariff 
smashing. Once convince the business men of this country that 
you intend to do what you say and that there is a probability 
of your having the power to do it, and the partial paralysis in 
business already felt will become general. The extremities and 
weaker nerves of the industrial body are already affected per- 
ceptibly through fear of what may possibly happen. Have a 
care that you do not complete the prostration, 

The highest and best interests of your constituents and mine— 
business men, workingmen, farmers, professional men all over 
the country, from one end of the land to the other—demand that 


we stop here and now before we pass this bill; and as soon as 
the Senate has acted upon what we have already done, which 
is all we were called here to do, let us adjourn and go home. 
Give business a chance for a little while free from disturbing 
legislation. Our duty is plain. If we fail to do it, your party, 
and not mine, will be held responsible for the consequences. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CATLIN] 15 minutes. 

Mr. CATLIN. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the bill under con- 
sideration secks to destroy some features, at least, of that eco- 
nomie policy of protection under which this country has steadily 
made great gains industrially and commercially—hns reached 
out in stupendous expansion and development—t can not refrain 
from voicing, if but in a few words, my sentiments of disap- 
proval of the measure. 

During this debate, to which I have given close attention, 
much yaluable statistical information touching the comparative 
imports, productions, and duty schedules of the respective arti- 
cles attacked in this bill has been presented, and so I feel that 
it would be idle, in the few minutes allotted to me, to indulge 
further in an extended comparison of figures. My desire and 
purpose, however, is to enter a plea for the continuance and 
preservation of the present quality of American citizenship, as 
exemplified by the splendid standard of living and wage scale, 
with the attendant blessings and comforts, of the American 
workingmen, in contrast to the poorer conditions of their class 
in other countries,—especially in the Orient, where labor is 
cheap and plentiful,—and therein lies the danger. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

I have always been impressed with the force of the moral 
duty that we owe to the growing youths of this country, sons 
of the American workingmen,—and with a free-trade bill now 
threatening the fact comes home to me more than eyer—to see 
to it that they are afforded every opportunity to enjoy all the 
blessings of decent manhood, such as their fathers have had 
before them. [Applause on the Republican side.] Let us 
strive and endeavor to elevate them even to higher levels, rather 
mam be a party to legislation which would put them on a poorer 

asis! 

Past experience has shown that the high standard can only be 
maintained by an adherence, in substance, at least, to the prin- 
ciple of protection. If we abandon this principle, we will neces- 
sarily be confronted with an ever growing peril from the Orient, 
Whereas, a few years ago, but little heed had to be paid to the 
producing powers of these oriental countries, now already 
Japan has entered the industrial arena with telling effect; and, 
even China, awakened from long lethargy, has at last cast 
aside some of the ancient traditions, in particular that of race 
prejudice, so as to have enlightened development. We have 
but to examine the following trade reports, compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, to learn that our imports from Japan are increasing, 
whereas our exports of merchandise to that country are 
decreasing: 

Imports from Japan. 
In ERA MSA imported from Japan merchandise in 
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we imported from Japan merchandise in the 
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Exports into Japan. 
In 1908 we exported into Japan merchandise in the 


$41, 432, 327 
e 
26, 631, 613 
Showing a deficit in exports into Japan from this 
Sonate in: the sum a eocece $14, 740, 714 

This, I think, is significant as showing that Japan is fast 
becoming an industrial nation, and is reaching out for our 
markets. 

Her government, in the hope of encouraging and upbuilding 
industries, not only lends financial aid for this purpose, but is 
also sending ker brightest and most energetic men to the 
United States and other countries to study modern methods 
of production, and is subsidizing lines of steamships in order 
that they may carry the finished products to all parts of the 
world. There are no patent laws there, covering inventions 
of more than two years ago, to add to the original cost of 
equipping new factories with the latest types of modern ma- 
ehinery, such as our industrial captains must meet in this 
country. Take, for example, the boot and shoe industry, the 
American companies have to pay large royalties on the ma- 
chinery they use, The Japanese and Chinese have a peculiar 
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aptitude for copying and imitating; after securing some pat- 
ented machinery, they can readily tear it to pieces so as to 
learn its component parts for the purpose of having similar 
ones made to be used in their respective factories. 

As is well known, many kinds of modern industries have 
already been established there and are being operated by labor 
willing to work for 10 or 12 hours a day, and at a wage scale 


ayeraging from 15 to 50 cents per day. It is now proposed to 
invite this kind of labor to compete with the high wage scale 
and short hours of the American workingman. Shall we do it? 
In my opinion, more is to be feared from the competition in 
the Orient than from that of the European countries. There 
are about 62,000,000 of people in Japan, including Formosa and 
Korea; of this number about 43,000,000 belong to the laboring 
class, as do also the greater part of China's 435,000,000 of 
people; and, in this discussion of the probable danger from 
Oriental competition, the large population of India should also 
be considered, especially with regard to the jute industry in 
which the average workingman receiyes but So cents per week. 

The question then, which confronts us, is this: After these 
many millions in the Orient have learned in a scientific manner 
the manufacture of the varied industries, under the manage- 
ment and supervision of Americans, Englishmen, or even their 
own trained experts, are we going to get their markets or will 
they capture ours? 

It is, therefore, important, Mr. Chairman, for us to continue the 
policy of protection so as not to come into harmful competition 
with this Oriental labor. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I view with apprehension the time when, under a policy whereby 
our markets shall be free and open to the Oriental trade, the 
American wage earners, their products, such as the ones speci- 
fied in this bill—their present high wage scale and standard of 
living shall be displaced by the ingenuity, a 30 to 50 cent 
wage, and by the fish-and-rice diet of the Japanese and Oriental 
labor. 

A few years ago, the Department of Commerce and Labor sent 
a special representative, Mr. Raymond F. Crist, to Japan for 
the purpose of studying trade conditions there, and I desire to 
submit herewith the following extract from his written report 
made to Congress as bearing on the shoe industry in that 
country: 


The return of the army from Manchuria will bring back in the neigh- 
borhood of a million men who have become accustomed to the use of 
forcign shoes, mate of whom never wore shoes before their enlistment. 
The desire to continue their use will result in increased production of 
shoes among the Japanese. Realizing the necessity of meeting this 
demand, some Japanese shoe and leather goods houses have installed shoe- 
sewing machines, and many more will be Installed as the value of this 
method of shoemaking cver the slow hand process becomes established. 
American shoe-sewing machine manufacturers would do well to establish 
representatives in this field at an early date in order to supply the 
demand for these machines which is now springing up. With a new 
and higher tariff imposed upon the imports of shoes, which will in all 
likelihood be inaugurated for the stimulation of the shoemaking indus- 
try, the field now controlled by American-made shoes will dwindle into 
insignificance. 


The proposed increased tariff mentioned in the above report 
has already been levied, namely, a tariff of 40 per cent. 

It is unfair to assail the boot and shoe Industry by removing 
the present 10 per cent duty simply because, as has been em- 
phlasized and brought out in this debate, one member of the 
trade appeared before the Ways and Means Committee two 
years ago and stated: 0 


That it hides were placed on the free list there would be no further 
need for a duty. à 


An examination of the following table, taken from the con- 
sular reports, will show that the average cost of production 
per 100 pairs of medium grade men’s welt shoes is nearly twice 
as much in the United States as it is in the leading European 
countries: 


EAN A oa la Mana a etn oe ee Beye ee Ea ae daaa = 
In France 


For this reason, the shoe companies of St. Louis maintain 
that, if the present tariff is removed, they will either have to 
lower wages or go out of business. I recently asked one of 
the largest shoe manufacturers there how long he thought it 
would take the Japanese to compete with the Americans in this 
market in the event the present tariff should be removed, and 
he was of the opinion that it would be only a few years, espe- 
cially as to the trade on the Pacific coast. 

The Japanese will have an additional advantage in that 
they can ship their products, say, boots and shoes, to San 
Francisco at a cheaper rate than the St. Louis manufacturers, 
whose total business amounts to about fifty or sixty million 
dollars a year, or one-sixth. of the entire business done in this 
country, can ship theirs to the same place. 
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The total imports of boots and shoes from all countries for the 
year 1909, when there was a 25 per cent duty, amounted to 
$100,000, yet for the first six months of 1910, when there was 
only a 10 per cent duty, as at present, the imports amounted to 
$677,000, or more than six times as much in six months; and, 
notwithstanding this increase of supply, the price of the article 
has not decreased. 

Mr, Chairman, this has been a country of golden opportunities 
for all within its confines, because, in their wisdom, a majority 
of the American people saw fit, for almost fifty continuous years, 
to protect their industries and products, their wage scale and 
standard of living from the harmful competition of European 
countries. The danger is not yet over; still another confronts 
us in the Orient, where labor is very cheap and the hours of 
employment long, and which condition, therefore, calls for a con- 
tinuance of the principle of protection. I, for one, want to guard 
the present high wage scale and short hours of the American 
wage earners, the quality of their citizenship and standard of 
living against any such competition; accordingly, I must oppose 
this bill, which bears semblance of free trade with the whole 
world. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4413, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


By unanimous consent, the Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
discharged from the further consideration of H. J. Res. 83, 
neutralization of Philippine Islands, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 8 

By unanimous consent, the Committee on Military Affairs was 
discharged from the further consideration of H. R. 8143, grant- 
ing pensions to certain military organizations, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Moss of Indiana was granted per- 
mission to withdraw from the files of the House, without lenv- 
ing copies, the papers with the bill H. R. 21966, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, no adyerse report haying been made thereon. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers report of examination and 
suryey of Keweenaw Waterway, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 40); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers report of examination and 
survey of Satilla River from its mouth to Burnt Fort, Ga. 
(H. Doe. No. 41); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers report of examination of 
Columbia River from Vancouver, Wash., to the mouth of the 
Willamette River (H. Doc. No, 42); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a recommendation of legislation as to the sinking fund in the 
Treasury (H. Doc. No. 43); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a recommendation as to jurat fees of notaries public (H. Doc. 
No. 44); to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
draft of bills, with recommendation that they be enacted into 
laws, relative to the administration of the offices of Treasurer 
and assistant treasurers of the United States (II. Doc. No. 45); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 
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| PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 8383) granting a service pen- 
sion to certain veterans of the Civil War, and amending other 
pension acts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 8384) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Cadiz, in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8385) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Barnesville, in 
the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HOWARD; A bill (H. R. 8386) to reduce postal rates, 
improve the postal service, and to inerease postal revenues; to 
the Committee on the Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. LITTLETON: A bill (H. R. 8387) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to cause the superintendence, surveying, and in- 
specting to be done on the main interior channel of Jamaica 
Bay, N. V., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8388) to amend section 
4804 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 8389) to promote the recla- 
mation of arid lands in the Territory of New Mexico; to the 
Conunittee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 8390) provid- 
ing for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public build- 
ing thereon at the city of El Dorado, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8891) providing for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at the city of Arkadelphia, Ark.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 8392) to establish a fish hatch- 
ery in Steuben County, Ind.; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 8393) for the protection of 
wild animals in the Coronado National Forest; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Resolution (H. Res. 143) providing for 
an investigation of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co.; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS: Resolution (H. Res. 144) amending sec- 
tion 4 of Rule XXVII; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STANLEY: Resolution (II. Res. 145) to investigate 
violations of antitrust act of 1890; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Resolution (H. Res. 146) to provide a 
select committee to investigate certain violations of the anti- 
trust law; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 85) to au- 
thorize and provide for a joint assembly and meeting of the 
parliaments and national legislative bodies of the nations of 
the world in the United States, and to extend an invitation to 
said parliaments and legislative bodies, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. : 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 8394) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William A. Pullen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (II. R. 8395) granting an increase 
of pension to J. W. Saunders; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (II. R. 8396) providing for an 
increase of salary for the United States district attorney for 
the eastern district of Louisiana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3y Mr. CATLIN: A bill (H. R. 8397) graning a pension to 
Charles Kline; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8398) for the relief of John N. Neal; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8399) for the relief of James Bartlett; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8400) to correct the military record of 
John J. Barlow; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 8401) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Catt; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8402) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Kilpatrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8403) granting a pension to Solomon L. 
Jacobs; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8404) to correct the military record of 
John W. Parsons; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY:-A bill (H. R. 8405) granting a pen- 
sion to Andrew J. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 8406) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Staley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 8407) granting an increase 
of pension to Gabrielle Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8408) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Joseph Henry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 8409) to carry out the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Florine A. Al- 
bright; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8410) granting 
an increase of pension to John Hammaker; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8411) granting an increase of pension to 
L. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8412) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas McGregor; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8413) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas K. Howe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8414) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hingson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8415) granting an increase of pension 
George A. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8416) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Hefller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8417) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Beard; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8418) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8419) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph M. Asheraft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8420) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Boles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $421) granting a pension to W. A. Dobbins; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8422) granting a pension to Walter M. 
Corn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8423) granting a pension to John B. Car- 
mon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8424) granting a pension to W. A. Long; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8425) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Frederick Feninger; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8426) to remoye the charge of desertion 
from the record of John Arnold, alias Jackson Arnold; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8427) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of George Forbus, alias George Davidson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8428) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Herman Kneofler; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 8429) granting an increase 
of pension to Antoinette S. Edgett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8430) granting an increase of pension to 
John Freeman: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8431) granting an increase of pension to 
Blackman E. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8482) granting an increase of pension to 
Elzey Bird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 8453) for 
the relief of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 8434) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John Howell; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. HEALD: A bill (H. R. 8435) granting an extension 
of patent to Watson F. Quinby; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 8436) for the relief of the 
heirs or estates of William McClure and Margaret McClure, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8437) for the 
relief of James L. Wharton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8438) for the relief of Gabriel C. Wharton; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


to 


to 
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By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 8439) for the relief of 
George Owens, John J. Bradley, William M. Godfrey, Rudolph 
G. Ebert, Herschel Tupes, William II. Sage, Charles L. Tostevin, 
Alta B. Spaulding, and Grace E. Lewis; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. : 

By Mr. LEGARE: A bill (H. R. 8440) for the relief of Mary 
E. Stelling, sole heir at law of A. S. Freitas, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 8441) granting an 
increase of pension to Benjamin F. Swasey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 8442) granting an increase 
5 pension to John L. Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8443) granting a 
ene to James Hatton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8444) granting a pension to Nicholas 
Duteau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8445) granting an 
increase of pension to James H. Cosby; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 8446) granting an increase of 
nonor to William Hopton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8447) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob S. Robey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 8448) granting an 
increase of pension to Bridget M. Fauls; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8449) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Joshua C. Drown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8430) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester C. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. S451) granting a pension to Sarah 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8452) granting a pension to John Ed- 
ward Mullen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8453) for the relief of Edward Swainor; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8454) for the relief of Thomas F. Conlan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 8455) granting an increase of 
pension to Fletcher N. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8456) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8457) granting an increase of pension to 
Abner H. Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8458) granting an incrense of pension to 
John H. Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8450) providing for the presentation of a 
medal of honor to William M. De Hart; to the Committce on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 8400) granting a pension to 
Edward Rhoades; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8461) granting a pension to Margaret 
Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8462) granting a pension to Jack Pettis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8463) granting an increase of pension to 
Gilman A. H. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. $464) granting a pension to 
Mary Ellen Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 8405) grant- 
ing an Increase of pension to Ransom L. Harris; to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 8466) granting an Increase of 
pension to George Moblo, alias George Cook; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 8407) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of William E. Tarbutton, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers and affidavits for the relief of 
William A. Pullen, of Breckenridge, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Resolutions of the Cincinnati Antitubercu- 
losis League, favoring a committee on public health; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Wileox Hardware Co. and 
10 other merchants of Uhrichsville, Ohio, in opposition to the 
1 8 post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

on 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of M. T. O'Connor, of Bronx, N. X., 
favoring pareels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Resolutions of Building Trades Council 
of Birmingham, Ala., against action of California detectives in 
kidnaping n labor leader from Indianapolis, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judieiary. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: Resolutions of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, asking that cotton bagging and ties be placed on 
the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARR: Petitions of Yostville (Pa.) Local, No. 262, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, favoring the illiteracy test to 
restrict immigration; and Washington Camp, No. 583, of Old 
Forge, Pa., and Washington Camp, No. 200, of Carbondale, Pa., 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, urging the passage of II. N. 
15413, relating to immigration; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers in support of House bill 8104, for the 
relief of Michael Broadbeck, of Three Springs, Pa., and House 
bill 8103, for the relief of James H. Maclay, of Middlesprings, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of committee of wholesale grocers 
of New York City, favoring the reduction of the duty on sugar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions of Parnell 
Club, of Roxbury, Mass., against arbitration with Great Brit- 
ain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petitions of J. O. Sullivan, of Mandan, 
N. Dak., against parcels post, and of citizens of Douglass, 
N. Dak., favoring the passage of House bill 2651, known as the 
Hanna bill: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of various citizens of Ransom County, N. Dak., 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of Local Union 
No. 45, of Jersey City, N. J., of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, protesting against the 


-kidnaping of J. J. McNamara from the State of Indiana; to 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McHENRY : Petition of Camp No. 503, Fishing Creek, 
Pa., Patriotie Order Sons of America, favoring the illiteracy 
test; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Frank J. McCaw Co., 
automobilists, favoring the Federal automobile registration bill 
eliminating the necessity of registering in the various States 
when touring; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Affidavits to accompany House bill for the 
relief of the legal representatives of William E. Tarbutton, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 7243, for the relief of 
Show Hinebaugh, and House bill 5046, granting an increase of 
pension to Alexander F. MeConnell; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WriDNESDbAT, May 3, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Oh, Lord, our God and our Father, whose heart opens with 
love in response to those who seek Thee diligently, lift us by 
Thy grace into that purer atmosphere where spirit with spirit 
can meet and purify and ennoble the soul, that we may work 
in Thee, through Thee, with Thee, for the uplift of humanity, 
and, as we pass on toward the home of the soul, leave the 
world a little better for those who shall come after us. For 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chatr will state that this is Calendar 
Wednesday, and the rules provide especially that nothing shall 
be done after the Speaker's table is cleared except to call the 
committees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think there are a few 
bills on the Publie Calendar that would be in order to-day, but 
they do not contain matters of importance. I would like to 
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get through with the debate on the free-list bill. I understand 
that under the rules we have the right to dispense with the 
calendar by a two-thirds vote. 

The SPHAKER. It takes a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I therefore move that the call of the 
calendar under the order of to-day be dispensed with, so that 
we may proceed with the bill H. R. 4413—the free-list bill. 

The question was taken, and (two-thirds haying voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was agreed to. 


NAVY CONTRACTS FOR SHOES. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I beg to report back a privileged resolution, 
H. Res. 184, with amendments, and to move the adoption of 
the resolution as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order, and I 
call attention to the fact that the resolution has not been prop- 
erly reported by the Clerk. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let the report be read. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Clerk has read the resolution as 
amended. He should have read first the resolution as originally 
introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois reserve the 
point of order? 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have the resolution reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the original resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 134. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the navy be, and he is hereby, re- 
mer if not incompatible with the public interest, to send to the 

ouse of Representatives full information, as follows, with regard to 
certain statements made by Hon. ROBERT E. DIFENDERFER, of Pennsyl- 
vanla, in the House on April 25, 1911: 

First. What 1 ston of the contracts for Navy shoes during the 
228 years 1909, 1910, and 1911 were awarded to the firm of Hermann 


to. 

Second. What are the names of the individuals or firms who have 
secured contracts for Navy shoes In the fiscal years 1909, 1910, and 
1911? What was the amount of each contract? 

Third. Haye any competitors been blacklisted or disqualified from 
bidding on any Navy shoe contract in the fiscal years 1909, 1910, and 
1911? If so, what were the names of those competitors and what was 
the cause of their disqualification? 

Fourth. What proportion of the Navy shoe contracts in the fiscal 
years 1909, 1910, and 1911 were awarded to the lowest bidders? 

J es How many bidders were there for the last Navy shoe con- 
Tracts 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order on 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows (H. Rept. No. 16): 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred House reso- 
lution No. 134, regarding Navy contracts for shoes, having had the 
same under consideration, report the same back with the following 
amendments, and, as amended, recommend that the resolution do pass. 

Page 1, line 2: Strike ont the word“ requested” and in lieu thereof 


Insert the word “directed.” 
Page 1, lines 2 and 3: Strike out the words “if not Incompatible 


with public interest.“ 

Page 1, line 4: After the word “follows” strike out the comma 
and insert a colon. 

Page 1, lines 4, 5, and 6: Strike out the words “with regard to 
certain statements made by Hon. Ronert BE. DIFENDERFER, of Vennsyl- 
yania, in the House on April 25, 1911.“ 

Page 1, line 11: After the word“ individuals” Insert a comma, strike 
out the word “or,” and after the word“ rms“ insert ‘or corpora- 
tions.” 

Page 1, line 14: After the word “eleven” strike out the question 
mark; strike out the words What was” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word 155 and”; after the word “amount” insert the words “and 

uantity.” 
1 Tage 2. line 1: Strike out the word “haye” and insert in leu 
thereof the word “ were"; strike out the word “ been.” 

Page 2, line 11: Strike out the word “last.” 

Page 2, line 12: After the word “ contracts" strike out the question 
mark and add the following: “for the fiscal years 1909, 1910, and 1911 
Furnish complete list of all bidders and of all original and amended 


Kan the 1 clause as a new section: 

“Sixth. If the bids were invited by advertisement, furnish copies of 
the advertisements.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution as amended. 

The SPHAKHR. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
adoption of the resolution as amended. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any of the amendments? If not, they will be voted 
for engross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

SITTING OF COMMITTEE DURING RECESS. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 149. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs have authority to sit: 
elie | the sessions of the House and during the recess of the Sixty- 
second Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to inquire whether there is any necessity for the 
passage of that resolution for this special session? 

Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. = 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chait will count. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, having called attention to 
the fact, I withdraw the point of order, but I suggest that if a 
lot of committees start to sit during the meetings of the House 
at this session of Congress there will be great difficulty in ob- 
taining a quorum here unless there is important business to 
transact. 

Mr. PADGETT. I would state to the gentleman that we had 
called a meeting of the committee yesterday for 11 o'clock, and 
the House met at that hour and is now meeting at that hour, 
and it interferes; and also we have two very important bills 
which we wish to consider—bills of a legislative character—not 
with a view to putting them on the calendar at this session, but 
with a view to considering them, maturing them, and having 
them ready so as to get them out of the way for the next ses- 
sion, when we shall haye a congestion of business growing out 
of the consideration of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the resolution was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 4413, a bill 
ad pert agricultural implements and other articles on the free 

st. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the free-list bill (H. R. 4413), with Mr. ALEXANDER 
in the chair. 

The bill was read by title. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, it is not my practice to engage 
in general debate on subjects which do not come from com- 
mittees of which I am a member, the reason for this being that 
it is presumed that members of committees who have heard the 
testimony on any particular subject are more competent to dis- 
cuss the question intelligently and to present the facts than are 
other Members of the House; and, secondly, because I have 
some reservations as to the value of general debate on any 
subject at any time. 

But this is not like the ordinary case, because this bill comes 
to the House without any consideration. The Ways and Means 
Committee did not consider it; its majority did not consider it; 
its minority did not consider it; and the utter lack of definite- 
ness of the bill would indicate that the person who drew it did 
not give it much consideration. But it is brought in here with 
the statement that the majority have had a caucus and decided 
to pass it as it is, and they ask the country, and especially the 
trades affected by it, to accept that action without any change 
or the taking of any evidence. 

It is my purpose to try to add something to the testimony 
which has been submitted in the addresses already made, relat- 
ing especially to the shoe and leather industry. 

I am not unmindful, too, of the fact that it has already been 
well discussed on this floor; that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], the minority leader, punched the paragraph re- 
lating to this subject full of holes, and that my colleagues from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER and Mr. Harris] have discussed 
it ably and well, and that others haye referred to it. But I 
think I may add some information on this subject, which is my 
only excuse for taking time to-day. 

I am going to try to demonstrate, first, that there is no 
demand for this legislation, at Jeast from the shoe and leather 
trade; second, that there is no trust or monopoly or combina- 
tion connected with these industries in any way or shape; and, 
third, I am going to try to show why American shoes sell in 
Europe, why English and European shoes sell to a limited ex- 
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tent in this country, and why there is a falling off in sales of 
American shoes in Europe, and why there is an increase in the 
sales of foreign-made shoes in this country, which latter in- 
crease, I believe, is going to continue. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Janes] stated the other 
day, and the same statement was made by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, that the shoe manufacturers of 
this country appenred before the Ways and Means Committee 
two years ago with the proposition that if hides were put on 
the free list they would be willing to stand for free shoes and 
free leather. A enreful investigation of the testimony adduced 
before that committee indicates that one witness made such a 
statement, and a few days afterwards, when he had had a 
chance to revise his figures, he returned, asked for a hearing, 
and stated that such a statement could not be applied to the 
trade at large. On two other occasions two other shoe manu- 
facturers have made similar statements. There are 1,322 shoe 
manufacturers in this country, and of those 1,322, 3 have at 
some time and in some form made the statement which has 
been repeated here by the gentlemen on the other side to whom 
I have referred, and these expressions are the only evidence 
before the House on which to base this proposed action. The 
three men referred to are large shoe manufacturers in Massa- 
chusetts. One of them is William L. Douglas, former governor 
of the State, a Democrat, and a very enterprising shoe manu- 
facturer. Goy. Douglas is reported to have said some years 
ago, at about the time he was a candidate for governor, that if 
he had free hides he could reduce the price of his shoes, and 
that he believed that with free hides shoes could be put on the 
free list-and that we could compete with the world. I think 
he has not been heard to repeat that statement for six years. 
I have no doubt he was honest in his statement that he believed 
he could reduce the price of his shoes if hides were put on the 
free list; but other conditions bearing on this trade have 
changed since those days, and instead of Gov. Douglas re- 
ducing the price of his shoes since hides were put on the free 
Ust, he has increased the price of his shoes 25 or 50 cents a 
pair, and it has been necessary to do so to maintain the same 
value in the shoe. I do not ascribe to him anything in the way 
of bad faith on that account, because I think I can show before 
I finish that there are good reasons for this increase. 

One other manufacturer who made a similar statement was 
Mr. Charles H. Jones, who came here two. years.ago represent- 
ing the shoe manufacturers of New England, and I think he 
represented the shoe manufacturers of the whole country. He 
is the president of the Commonwealth Shoe Co. and is an able 
man and a successful manufacturer. Mr. Jones stated before the 
Ways and Means Committee originally—and he was the man to 
whom I have referred—that he believed if hides were put on 
the free list shoes could also be put on the free list, but later 
he revised his information on that subject, and not only re- 
yised his statement made to the Ways and Means Committee, 
but wrote a letter, of which I submit a copy: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1909. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Ta 


Er. 
President, The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Presipenr: The schedule in relation to hides, leather, and shoes 
in the Payne bill is as follows: 
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The above rates scemed to the trade to offer sufficient protection ex- 
cept on sole leather, which most tanners believe should have been 10 
per cent, a reduction of 50 per cent from Dingley rates. It is the 
feeling of most of the trade that the percentage of reduction shown by 
the Payne bill should be all that it necded to entitle us to free hides. 
If, however, as suggested by you this afternoon, still further conces- 
sions will be necessary in order to overcome the opposition from cer- 
taln Senators, I belleve, as I stated to you that with— 


Hides free we can stand: Per cent. 
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Many tanners will claim that these rates are too low to afford suf- 
ficient protection, but after careful examination of all facts and cir- 
cumstances I can not belleve any branch of the industry would be seri- 
ously crippled at these rates—certainly if the shoemakers can get alon 
with 10 per cent protection, the makers of leather can do the same. 
hope, however, it will not be necessary to cut the rates as hard as this, 
as It could do the people no good. With free hides, domestic compe- 
tition will do again what it has always done before In leather and 
shoes, namely, keep the price to the consumer at the lowest point 
consistent with the smallest living profit. The rates of the Payne bill 
with sole leather changed to 71 per cent or 10 per cent would be satis- 
factory to practically the whole trade and would show important re- 
ductions for the benefit of the consumer. 


If you. decide, however, that only on the basis of the further reduc- 
tion mentioned, can free hides be secured, all branches of our trade 
will cheerfully undertake to meet whatever competition may como to 
us, and our chances of success will be far better with free hides and 
low dutics on leather and shoes than they could be under the hide tax 
and the present higher rates on manufactured material. 

Very respectfully, 
CHAS. H. JONES. 

There was no political bearing in Mr. Jones's statement, for, 
although he is a near Democrat, he came here representing the 
shoe industry, and that was his final judgment after consider- 
ing the question with all classes of shoe manufacturers. 

The third man who did say at that time, and has repeated 
his statement recently, that he could compete with the world in 
shoes, and that they could safely be put on the free list, is 
Mr. A. E. Little, of Lynn, Mass., the manufacturer of the Sorosis 
shoe. Mr. Little stated two years ago in a telegram to the 
present Speaker of this House that he believed that could be 
done, and Mr. W. L. Little, his partner, I believe, has recently 
made a similar statement. Mr. W. L. Little says: 

I would not care to speak for the other manufacturers, but as far as 
the A. E. Little Co. is concerned, our business would not be hurt 
with shoes on the free list. A. E. Little telegraphed CHAMP CLANK 
that the A. E. Little Co. sold many shoes abroad at higher prices than 
they brought in this country, and that as the Sorosis shoes were meet- 
ing the competition of the English manufacturers on their home ground, 
there evidently was nothing to fear from the English manufacturors, 
if they brought their shoes to this country. 

A Lynn, Mass., paper, commenting on that statement, says: 


The A. E. Little Co. are entitled to the courage of their ignorance. 
But are they sincere? Or is it only a grab at free daily newspaper ad- 
yertising and a desire to pose as the one American manufacturer who 
has shoe producing down to a really economic basis? 

Mr. Little knew perfectly well that such an' ntterance would be 
grabbed up Ry every free-trade newspaper as a justification of the at- 
tack on the shoe duty. He knew it when he made a similar utterance 
two years ago. He does not know that free shoes will not injure him. 
He will not find one manufacturer in a hundred to agree with him, 
among the well-informed, who know the great advances made in foreign 
shoemaking and styles within the past two years, not only in England, 
but in France, Germany, Austria, and even Japan. Is there not a 
pretty good chance that the other 99 are right and he is wrong? And 
with the seales as evenly balanced as they are now, and foreign shoe 
Imports increasing tenfold in six months, as wa did in the last half 
of 1910, Is it not fool's philosophy to propose to give the forcigners 
the equivalent of 10 cents on the dollar advantage? 

It can certainly do Mr. Little no good for the Government to thus 
offer a 10 per cent inducement to foreign shoemakers; the almost 
united opinion of other manufacturers is that it will do the whole 
American shoe trade much harm; in common courtesy and fairness to 
his fellowcraftsmen, could he not have restrained himself from this 
rush to the center of the stage? 

I am informed that the A. H. Little shoe is marketed abroad 
in an unusual way. The manufacturers of that shoe are among 
the few American manufacturers who sell shoes abroad, and 
they are among the limited number who sell shoes through their 
own stores. 

There is a shoe manufacturer in Great Britain named Clark 
who runs a line of shoe stores similar to those famillar to us 
in this country; he manufactures a man’s shoe, The manu- 
facturers of the Sorosis shoe have made an arrangement with 
Mr. Clark so that they sell their women’s shoes, the Sorosis 
being a woman’s shoe, in the same establishment in which the 
men’s shoes manufactured in Great Britain are sold. They have 
adopted this method of disposing of their goods, and, presum- 
ably, it is a profitable one, because it is being followed in Great 
Britain and, I think, to some extent on the Continent. 

One other point about the Sorosis shoe. I havea pair of them 
here which I purchased yesterday in Washington, paying $4 
for them. 

Mr. GANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Do I understand the gentleman that Mr. 
Clark, the English manufacturer, and the Massnchusetts nunu- 
facturing company are selling their guods in this country: 

Mr. WEEKS. Not in this country, but in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. 

Mr. CANNON. Are selling them in Great Britain from the 
same room, one American made and the other English made? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is substantially correct. I believe there 
is a thin partition between the two departments. 

Mr. CANNON. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts in- 
formed as to whether there is being an international trust 
formed between these makers of footwear? 

Mr. WEEKS. My investigation las not developed that fact. 
Now, I have here a $4 shoe which three or four years ago 
would probably have sold at $3.50. It is the ordinary Sorosis 
shoe. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. I understand the shoe that the gentleman 
is now exhibiting sells now for $4, and the current price two 


years ago was $3.50? 
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Mr. WEEKS. I did not say two years ago, but I think it 
would have sold at one time at that price. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is it possible that the price of shoes has 
advanced that much since the tariff was removed? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think so. 

Mr. KENDALL. In the speeches made by the gentleman and 
some of his colleagues two years ago, the country was assured 
that the removal of the duty on hides would have the effect to 
reduce the price of shoes to the consumer. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish the gentleman would apply that state- 
ment to the man who made the speech. 

Mr. KENDAL. I was quite sure that I heard such words 
fall from the lips of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. The gentleman from Iowa is mistaken; I 
never made such a speech or such a statement. 

Mr. KENDALL. I am glad to see that the interest of Mas- 
sachusetts is reviving in the protective-tariff policy. Let me ask 
another question: In the gentleman’s opinion, what is the cause 
of the increase in the price of shoes? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will go into that in detail later. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, the tops of these Sorosis shoes, and every part ex- 
cept the heel and the sole, is of vici kid, which is dutiable at 
15 per cent. The shoe itself is dutiable at 15 per cent under 
the Payne-Aldrich bill, and will be dutiable at 15 per cent if 
the bill we have under consideration becomes a law. It is 
therefore easy for Mr. Little to assure the people that he is 
willing to have shoes made of eattle hides come in free when 
his own production is protected at the rate of 15 per cent, and 
will be if this bill becomes a law as now written. It is possible, 
of course, that he had not noticed this fact. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I trust that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts does not mean to insinuate that there can 
be any selfishness on the part of any manufacturer as to the 
rates put on shoes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, I will leave the gentleman to make up 
his own mind on that score, having given him the facets. 

Mr. CANNON. And yet, if I understand the gentleman right, 
and I want to get the faets into my head correctly, this manu- 
facturer, who seems to be willing that shoes made from hides 
of cattle should be upon the free list, and this bill, if it be- 
comes a law, leaves 15 per cent duty on the class of shoes he 
speaks of made by Mr. Little 

Mr. WEEKS. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. WHREKS. This completes my list of the 3 shoe manu- 
facturers out of 1,822 who have made the public statement that 
they are willing to have shoes come in without a duty on them. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is Mr. Little the only man who makes the 
kind of shoe exhibited by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and on which there is a tariff of 15 per cent? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; I do not think he is—oh, no; he is not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are there any of the large American shoe 
manufacturers who make this kind of a shoe? 

Mr. WEEKS. That particular shoe is made alone by Mr. 
Little, or the A. E. Little Shoe Co. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are there any other shoes of this class made? 

Mr. WEEKS. ‘There are other types of women’s shoes that 
are made of such material that they would not be put on the 
free list under this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the percentage of this class of shoe 
made in this country? 

Mr. WEEKS. It is the percentage that would obtain from 
haying some other material than the hides of cattle, the pre- 
dominant component in making up the shoes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I want to know is, What proportion of 
all of the shoes made consist of the class of shoes about which 
the gentleman is speaking? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not that information. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. Where does this disinterested manufacturer 
live, who is willing to have everybody’s product but his own go 
on the free list? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Little manufactures in Lynn. 

Mr. KENDALL. Massachusetts? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; Lynn, Mass, 

Mr. KENDALL. I thought so. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to pass to 
the proposition which was advanced the other day by the gen- 
teman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL], that most of the items 
in this proposed bill covered products which were controlled 
by trusts or combinations or monopolies. The shoe industry 


Then he is entirely disinterested, of course. 


is one of the best distributed industries in the manufacturing 
line in the United States. Shoes are manufactured in 32 dif- 
ferent States. The industry is increasing very rapidly in sec- 
tions of the South and West, more so than it is in the East, where 
the industry originated. I recall only three manufacturers 
which are capitalized in such a way that the stock has a public 
market; these are the Regal Shoe Co., the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co., and the McElwain Co. Some preferred stock of 
each of these companies has a public market. There are many 
shoe companies in name, but those companies are close corpo- 
rations in which stock has been issued to the partners and in 
some cases to the employees, but in no case are they publie 
corporations. I do not know a single case, and I can not find 
one after considerable investigation, where the owners of any 
particular company haye any interest in any other company. 
Therefore it is not possible that there can be any combina- 
tion in the shoe industry in this country. 

I want to call to the attention of the House at this time, 
fearing I may forget it, the fact that most grades of shoes sell 
at a difference in price based on 25 cents. It may be claimed 
that there is some combination or this would not be possible, 
but that is not the case, Shoes sell at $3. or $3.25 or $3.50, 
and every manufacturer who is making shoes of that general 
style and price puts into his shoes such value that his shoes 
will continue to sell. Suppose a man who sells shoes at $3.50 
tries to scrimp their value, there are so many other well-known 
$3.50 shoes on the market that the minute he commences to 
lessen the value of his product his sales commence to decrease, 
so he must keep up the quality in order to maintain his out- 
put. Competition is keen enough in the shoe industry to bring 
about that result. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
paying a dollar a pair more for my shoes sinee two years ago, 
when hides were put upon the free list, and I inquired why. 
I was told there was an arrangement between the different 
manufacturers making that class of shoe by which they agreed 
to raise the price. I do not know whether it is true or not, but 
I was told that by the people who sold me the shoes, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, there is no truth in that state- 
ment. There is no arrangement at all. There is not a seintilla 
of evidence anywhere that there is any such arrangement. I 
doubt if the gentleman from New York is paying a dollar more 
for a shoe than he was three or four years ago—that is, for a 
shoe of the same yalue. I think, probably, he is paying 50 
cents more. 

Mr. MIOHADL E. DRISCOLL. Made on the same last, by 
the same parties, claimed to be made of the same kind of 
leather, and on the same kind of machine. 

Mr. WEEKS. It may be that that is true, but the probabili- 
ties are that the increase has been 50 cents a pair instead of 
$1, if the same quality is in the shoe. Now, as to the leather 
industry. There is no combination in the leather industry. It 
is true that there are two large leather companies in this 
country—the Central Leather Co. and the American Hide & 
Leather Co.—but I am informed they do not manufacture more 
than 38 per cent of all the lenther that is tanned in the United 
States, probably not more than 80 per cent, without including 
the tanning which is done for the packers—that is, by Armour 
& Oo., Swift & Co., and Morris & Co., who now tan or stock 
tanneries, using in this way about one-half of the hides which 
they produce. The other two large packers do not tan any 
hides at all, but in any case, including the packers, these com- 
panics do not include one-third of all the tanning establish- 
ments, in number, in this country, and they do not include 
more than about 35 per cent of the total output of leather. No 
one can say—not even “the peerless one” would contend— 
that 85 per cent of a business in several different hands con- 
stitutes a trust or monopoly or combination. 

Now, as to the question of machinery. It has been frequently 
stated, both on this floor and in the public press, that the shoe 
industry was in the hands of a machinery monopoly—that is, 
in the hands of the United Shoe Machinery ©o., which does a 
large part of the shoe-machinery business of this country. 
This company represents a combination made 12 years ago of 
three companies—the Goodyear Sewing Machine Co., the Mac- 
Kay Shoe Machinery Co., and the Consolidated & MacKay 
Lasting Machine Co. Each of these companies furnished fun- 
damental machines to perform a particular class of opera- 
tions, each independent of the other, but together making up 
the links of one industrial chain. Hut, in addition to these 
main machines, this company owns or controls more than 100 
different kinds of machines which are used in the manufacture 
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of shoes. It does not require in its contract that any number 
of its machines shall be used. In fact, there are 60 different 
shoe machinery manufacturers in the United States furnishing 
shoe machines which are working side by side with these funda- 
mental machines of the United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Any manufacturer can lease the company’s essential machines 
without being obliged to use any other machine which the com- 
pany makes. Substantially every factory in the United States 
uses machines which it has not obtained from the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. In many cases they come in direct competition 
with the machines which this company produces. None of the 
machines which stitch together the pieces of the upper part of 
the shoe are produced by this company, and necessarily these 
machines must constitute a large part of any factory’s equip- 
ment. The direct advantage which the United Shoe Machinery 
Co. has is that it can furnish all the machines which are used 
in attaching the soles and heels to the uppers, known as the 
bottoming room, and I belieye it is the only company which can 
do this, 


SUMMARY REGARDING MACHINES USED IN SHOP FACTORY FITTED TO MAKE 
GOODYEAR-WELT SHOES, 


Total operations in factory, hand and machine 
Hand operations 24 2 
Total machine operations ee 157 
Total operations done on machines not furnished by the United 

Shoe Machinery Co, or which may be done on competing ma- 

ines ——L—. ᷑ .. 146 

Any manufacturer is at liberty to lease the Goodyear welting 
machine and the Goodyear stitching machine without being 
obliged to lease or buy anything else from the company. Any 
manufacturer can lease the company’s essential machines with- 
out being obliged to use any other of the many machines which 
the company makes. He can take the others or leave them, as 
he pleases, without regard to any lease he already holds. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota, Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Are these machines pro- 
tected by patents. 

Mr. WEEKS. They are protected by patents. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Are those patents near 
termination or have they a long time to run? 

Mr. WEEKS. They have different times to run, but different 
patents are being taken out constantly, not only by the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., but by all other companies. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Have not a large number of the original pat- 
ents run out? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, undoubtedly; because this combination 
was made 12 years ago and they had been manufacturing ma- 
chines for many years before 1899. 

Mr. MANN. These machines are also protected, as I under- 
stand, by 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, WEEKS. ‘They are. 

Mr. MANN. Which it is not proposed to remoye in connec- 
tion with putting shoes on the free list. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is a fact. I do not want to forget it, 
but I noticed the gentleman from Illinois put in the Recorp 
the other day a statement made by Mr. Florsheim, a Chicago 
manufacturer, criticizing this machinery combination, as he 
termed it, and said if shoes and leather were put on the free 
list that machinery should be also. 

I want to point out what would be the result of putting this 
machinery on the free list. The United Shoe Machinery Co. 
not only manufactures in this country, but manufactures in 
England, France, Germany, and Canada. It was necessary for 
it to do this in order to maintain its patents in those coun- 
tries. It manufactures the same machines in those four coun- 
tries that it does in the United States and it supplies its entire 
market for machines outside of the United States from those 
factories. Now, if machinery were put on the free list, they 
would undoubtedly, if they were going to try to make the best 
possible return on their capital, manufacture all machines 
abroad and send them in here, because I have testimony, which 
I will submit later, showing that the average wage which they 
pay for labor in their manufactories in Europe is 9 cents an 
hour, while the average wage paid in this country is 27 cents 
an hour. They employ in the cities of Beverly, Lynn, and 
Lawrence, Mass., 5,000 men, who are paid an average of $15.75 
a week, the total wage being something like $75,000 a week, 
or nearly $4,000,000 a year. Now, if their machinery were man- 
ufactured on the other side at one-third the labor cost, we can 
easily see that it would mean the payment of wages not of 
$4,000,000, to our workmen, but either one-third of that amount 
to our own workmen or to the workmen of a foreign country. 


TEA is what it would mean to put shoe machinery on the free 
st. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. 

Mr. BARNHART. What is the fact about some of the manu- 
facturers of this shoe machinery refusing to sell their ma- 
chinery, but only leasing it? 

Mr. WEEKS. The United Shoe Machinery Co. only leases its 
machinery. It does not sell it at all. 

Mr. BARNHART. Why not? 

Mr. WEEKS. Because its policy is to lease its machinery. 
I want to point out to the gentleman some advantages that come 
to the shoemaker as a result of this policy. Any man of good 
character can start in the shoe business in this country if he 
has money enough to furnish working capital for his business, 
He can go into almost any good town and get a suitable plant 
built for a shoe manufactory, without a large cost to himself, 
and have his property exempted from taxation for a term of 
years. He can obtain from the United Shoe Machinery Co. 
machinery without any cost to himself, on a lease basis, so 
that his machinery cost, as far as this company is concerned, 
is nothing. Therefore this leasing system has tended to stimu- 
late independent shoemakers in the United States and has pre- 
vented the combinations which possibly would have been made 
otherwise. 

Mr. BARNHART. Another question. Is it not possible that 
the price you speak of there might be maintained through the 
action of the shoe-machinery companies in keeping their lease 
rates so high that a man, in order to manufacture shoes, would 
necessarily have to sell his shoes at a higher rate from time to 
time as this shoe-machinery company might dictate? 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me point out to the gentleman from 
Indiana why it is not possible. In the first place, the average 
wage paid to labor in the manufacturing industries in this 
country is about 174 per cent of the entire cost. The average 
wage paid to shoemakers in this country is about 22 per cent of 
the cost of the finished product—44 per cent more than the 
average in other industries. The labor cost of a $2.50 shoe—a 
shoe that costs the manufacturer $2.50—is 22 per cent of that 
amount, or about 55 cents a pair. The machinery cost of that 
shoe is not over 44 cents a pair. The highest machinery cost on 
any pair of shoes manufactured in this country is 5.09 cents a pair. 
The lowest machinery cost is one-half cent a pair, and the ayer- 
age machinery cost of all shoes made in this country—there are 
260,000,000 pairs made—is but 2% cents a pair. The gentleman 
from Indiana can easily understand that if the wage cost is 22 
per cent of the total cost, which in the $2.50 shoe would be 55 
cents a pair, and if the average machinery cost is 2} cents a 
pair, the machinery cost bears so small a proportion to the cost 
of the shoe that it is negligible. 

Mr. ESCH. Can a manufacturer of shoes lease a portion of 
his machinery from the United Shoe Machinery Co. and pur- 
chase or lease his other portion of machinery from other 
manufacturers? 

Mr. WEEKS. He can; and that is done by a large part of the 
shoe manufacturers of this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want the clerk to read a letter which T 
send to the desk from a manufacturer of women’s shoes in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. I use this because it is an admirable statement 
of what I have been outlining, and which I would like to have 
time to discuss further, and would do so if the facts were not 
so clearly stated in this letter. However, before the reading 
of the letter I will yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the policy on the part of shoe manufacturers of renting 
machinery with which they made the goods they sell, instead of 
purchasing the machinery outright, enabled the manufacturers 
to engage in the business with less capital than would otherwise 
be necessary ? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
the number of manufactures? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. If the figures submitted by Mr. 
Hannts, of the gentleman's State, are correct, they would show 
that in 1910 there were 1,316 different concerns in the United 
States making shoes, when statistics show that 10 years ago 
there were more than 2,000 concerns making shoes, so that it 
seems to indicate that the number of concerns is getting less 
rather than more. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is true; but if it had not been for this 
practice of renting machines I believe that instead of there be- 
ing 1,816 different concerns now in the United States there 


Before the letter is read? 


And that would tend to increase 
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would be considerably less. 
people from engaging in the shoe manufacturing business, but 
it has, in my judgment, decreased the tendency to abandon it. 

Mr, JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman stated the cost of the product 
in England and in this country, and also stated the cost per 
pair on shoes costing about $2.50 per pair. 

Mr. WEEKS. The labor cost I stated, to which the gentleman 
refers, is the labor cost of manufacturing the shoe machinery, 
not the labor cost of manufacturing the shoes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Can the gentleman give us the labor cost of 
manufacturing shoes in this country and in England 

Mr. WERKS. Yes; I will do that later. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman, before 
he passes from the feature of foreign patent rights, whether it 
is not true that American manufacturers are no Jonger com- 
pelled to maintain their plants in Germany in order to retain 
their patent rights? X 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand that is correct; but the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. built a plant in Germany when it was 
necessary for them to maintain the plant there in order to 
retain their patent rights. 5 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Now, will the gentleman permit this ob- 
servation? At the time the American Government had up 
with the German Government, through the Commissioner of 
Patents and the Secretary of State, the matter of eliminating 
this practice, many of the manufacturers in my part of the 
country—and I think I represent the largest export district in 
America—were anxious to have that practice or regulation 
done away with. Our manufacturers held that by means of 
high-class machinery and help they were able to effect econo- 
mies by manufacturing in this country and shipping the prod- 
ucts abroad. It is true with reference to the cash register and 
the sewing machine that it is cheaper to make them in Ohio 
and ship them abroad than to make them in Russia or in 
Germany, a situation that conflicts with the gentleman's state- 
ment with reference to cheaper labor abroad. 

Mr. WEEKS. ‘That is true of certain industries, notably 
with the bridge-building industry. Some industries may be so 
well deyeloped in this country that they can compete with 
any foreign manufacturer or with the facilities which any 
foreign manufacturer has. But I will call attention a lit- 
tle later on to the fact that these facilities are constantly 
increasing over there, and they are becoming more active rivals 
all the time. Furthermore, the question of manufacturing in 
this country or abroad would be largely determined by the pro- 
portional cost of labor to the whole cost. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. MANN. I will state to the gentleman in that connection 
that the bill proposes to put biscuits and crackers, and so forth, 
on the free list, and keeps the duty on nearly all the machinery 
used in making them. Whe tariff is paid on that machinery, 
because it is imported from England. It is not made here. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish once more to call attention to the 
fact that ‘the letter now about to be read was written by a 
shoe manufacturer located at Fort Dodge, Towa, and it is a 
statement of his idea of the advantages of using the machinery 
of the United Shoe Machinery Co. 
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Dran Sir: My attention has been called to an article appearing in 
September number of Hampton's Magazine on the shoe-machinery ques- 
tion. The author of this article, while in the main correct, lins pre- 
sented his article in such a way that the reading publie are likely to 
be entirely misled as to any real danger or hardship or oppression. 
Almost any large business, when dealt with in the a gate, that is, 
as to the volume of business and profits, and not by the unit of profit 
or profit by article, is apt to REE in a false tent and create an 
entirely wrong impression with the public. Specially is this true if 
the charge is made, as this article states, that the American people are 
being robbed and that the royalty paid to the United Shoe . 
Co. constitutes a large share of the cost of shoes and attributes in large 
degree the high cost of living to this fact. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. While it is true that the machinery company in 
large measure controls the shoe machinery industry, it is so by virtua 
of having the best machinery on the market for the different processes 
of shoemaking. 


This policy has not prevented Being a manufacturer of shoes (we make women’s shoes), I am ina 


position to speak authoritatively on the subject. 

Dealing with the subject as it applies to cach pair of shoes, what do 
we find? We find that the largest amount of royalty that is paid on 
the bighest-priced women's welt shoes is about 43 cents per pair. 
Now, this would not appear to be such a large amount to go into 
hysterics about when compared with the total value of the shoc. This 
cost is, of course, added in the cost of the shoes, the same as leather, 
labor, and any items of expense in manufacturing, and, as you sce, 
constitutes a very small amount of the cost or value of a shoe. 

A shoe selling to the consumer at $4, $4.50, or $5 would have 4 
cents royalty cost. But what do we get for it? We get, first, as stated, 
the best made, most efficient machinery ever placed on the market for 
the different operations of manufacturing shoes. Next, we have the use 
of a corps of expert machinists, who come without cost to us (sent by 
the United States Machinery Co. from their different agencies) to set 
up the machines, teach operators, and keep the machines in repair at all 
times. We just to-day telegraphed for machinists to come to. repair 
and put in operation two of their machines which became disabled. We 
are entitled to and get the benefit of improvements on machines by pay- 
ing freight only on new machines. They send machinists to put u 
machines, teach 5 in every instance, and also at any time if 
machines are disabled or new operators to be taught. 

Royalties are very small, on some machines in the system from $5 
to $50 a year. For a few machines operating material is bought from 
the apene such as nails and wire, but the cost per pair is so wary 
small that it is hard to figure in some instances the cost per pair. 
think I can safely and conservatively say that 85 per cent of the shoe 
manufacturers of the country are 5 satisfied with the present 
conditions, with the cost, with the treatment, and with the advantages 
of having the best-organized concern, employing the best and most com- 

1 machinists, who are at all times at the service of the shoe manu- 
acturer. 

Now, as to any presumed extortion from the consuming publ. 
What would be the result if we were operating under old conditions? 
Several different machines for doing the same operations would be on 
the market, some good, some bad, and some quite indifferent, but none 
of them with the efficiency of the machines in operation now, because 
the United Shoe Machinery Co. do not 1 out machines until they 
have been thoroughly tested and found absolutely perfect in their op- 
eration, This is necessary from every point of economy. because their 
revenue depends upon the perfect and constant working of the machines, 
as most of the royalty is paid so much per pair. The shoe manu- 
facturer is not 2 machinist. When, under old conditions, he bought a 
machine he had to puy it outright and take his chances on its doing 
the work as represented by the company selling, and also take his chances 
on an improvement being made at any time which would make his ma- 
chinery worthless. He would have to — 9 5 an expert machinist, com- 
petent to take care of all his machines, which could hardly be done, 
for the United Shoe Machinery Co. people find they haye to and do 
employ separate machinists for cach system of machines. If such a 
machinist could be pr ploged, he would be a very high-priced man, and 
the ordinary manufacturer could not afford to pay the price, and if 
they did they would have to add the extra cost to the cost of the shoe. 
So, taking the expense incurred by depreciating machinery, which would 
be constantly occurring in large degree, other than ordinary wear ond 
tear on account of continual supposed improvement, together with the 
large expense of employing at high salaries expert machinists to take 
care of and mes in repair the machines, the cost per pair over what it 
now costs would conservatively amount to four or five times as much as 
the present royalty system involves. What would be the result? Everx 
small concern and, in fact, every concern except the very largest would 
be forced out of business, because they would not have capital enough 
to keep up their machinery account and employ the high-priced experts 
to take care of it, and we would have a shoe manufacturers’ trust far 
more formidable and Sony to the consumers than under present con- 
ditions. The fact is that under the admirable organization cf the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. the industry of shoe manufacturing is 
stimulated, so that any energetic, capable person with a little money 
can go into the shoe manufacturing business. The development of the 
shoc industry in the United States in the past few years has demon- 
strated this. The people to-day are buying better shoes for the same or 
less money tban it would be üble under, strictly speaking, competi- 
tive 3 competition. It might be asked where and how 
does the United Shoe Machinery Co. make such large carnings? Per- 
pair the profit is small, but in the aggregate, due to their magnificent 
organization and equipment and the consolidation of the business, the 
operating cost is reduced and the aggregate profit, of course, large. In 
other words, they save what would be wasted or dissipated by the old 
method, and the publie is getting their share of this saving. 

No one can complain from an economic point of view to a 44 cent a 
pair cost in n pair of shces when that cost would be doubled or trebled 
under other and less favorable conditions. 

I am induced to write this letter in order that a false issue may not 
be started and the consumer of shoes be led astray by a wrong concep- 
tion of the matter. 

Very truly, R. O. GREEN. 


Mr. HARDY. In connection with the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that the machinery 
to make crackers, and so forth, was imported and a duty paid 
on it because not made in this country, I noted that the gentle- 
man now occupying the floor [Mr. Wrexs], when the question 
was raised by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART] as 
to whether the machinery cost might not interfere with the 
independents making shoes, stated that the machinery cost of 
most manufactured articles was between 2 and 4 per cent. 

Mr. WEEKS. The gentleman from Texas misunderstood me. 
I said the machine cost for manufacturing shoes averaged 2% 
cents a pair. I was not speaking of other articles. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, I want to suggest, with reference to the 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois, that the machine cost 
for crackers made a very small per cent of the total cost of 
crackers, and that therefore the duty paid would be so in- 
finitesimally small in connection with the total cost that it 
seems to me that ought not to affect the cost of crackers. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. 
crackers? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I stated when I began speak- 
ing to-day that I was going to talk about the shoe and leather 
industry. I think I know something about that, and I do not 
want to have injected into it some other matter which I have 
not investigated and concerning which I may not have the 
information. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is right; but I only spoke of 
that in reply to what the gentleman from Illinois had said. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
permit me, as long as the gentleman’s remarks about the ma- 
chinery cost of manufacturing crackers are in the Recorp, I 
would like to have in the Recorp a statement of what the 
machinery cost for making crackers is. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to have this cracker argument 
left out of my remarks. 

Mr. MANN. The other side of the aisle are very much inter- 
ested in crackers. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, just for the purpose of get- 
ting the thing clearly in the Recorp, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts whether or not the United 
Machinery Co., referred to in the letter that has just been read, 
is the United Shoe Machinery Co., of Massachusetts? 

Mr. WEEKS. It is the same company. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one critic of the United Shoe Machinery 
Co., at least in some respects, is Mr. Charles H. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Shoe Co., to whom I have referred. 
Notwithstanding his not being entirely in sympathy with this 
company, I want to read something that Mr. Jones stated in 
a public interview four years ago as to the advantages of this 
company’s machinery and its methods. 


Q. Is it not a fact, as claimed by the advocates of this bill, that the 

Shoe Machinery Co. is very arbitrary in its dealings with the shoe manu- 
facturers and that its large earnings are a heavy tax on the indus- 
1 17 There are, undoubtedly, some clauses in the different leases 
which manufacturers are required to sign with the machinery company 
that give the impression that the 5 desires to bind the manu- 
facturers and limit them in their business action to an unreasonable 
extent. At the time of the organization of the machinery company I 
resented yery deeply what seemed to me the extreme and unfair advan- 
tage that they were taking of the power which they undoubtedly held 
over shoe manufacturers, but in the six or seven years during which 
they have been in operation I must say that I have waited in vain for 
any unfair or arbitrary use of this power on the part of the company; 
in fact, their dealings with us have been marked y more consideration 
than was formerly shown us by many of the constituent companies. It 
is a fact that must not be overlooked, that if the company is a des- 
potism it has been up to this time of the most benevolent type. It has 
auey reduced the prices on many of its machines; it has placed 
others in our hands on a rental system that has saved us a very large 
investment of capital; it has certainly given more faithful care and 
attention to the running of the machines and keeping them in order; 
and in our country factories, where we employ a large proportion o 
inexperienced help, they have given us more constant and faithful atten- 
tion in instructing new operators and in the supervision of the machin- 
on under trying conditions than we ever obtained from any of the con- 
stituent companies, 
Q. Has the charge for such service as you describe been increased 
over what you formerly paid?—A. I can not say that it has. As far 
as I recall them, the royalties demanded by the company. are the same, 
exactly in amount, that we have always paid. It only fair to add 
that they have supplied us with many additional machines to do the 
minor parts of the work, without any charge at all. These machines 
have been of considerable value to us, both in the saving of labor and 
increasing the uniformity of the goods, and are such machines as 
would undoubtedly have cost us a round sum if the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. had not been in 8 to furnish them to us gratis. 

Q. The newspaper reports of the hearings at the legislature made 
quite prominent the statement that exorbitant prices have been charged 
by the company for supplies. The prices of tacks and nails in the 
open market and the price charged by the Shoe Machinery Co. were 
compared. Do these statements show the facts as they actually 
exist ?—A. I did not see the statements, and so can not answer that 
question; but if you wish to know whether the company is charging 
us an unfair price for tacks and nails, will say that this is entirely 
untrue. The royalty on some of their machines is derived from the 
price of the tacks and nails used on them; consequently the price 
which they charge for the tacks and nails is certainly greater than the 
same thing could be bought In the market for use by hand; but, as a 
matter of fact the Shoe Machinery Co. charges us no more for tacks 
to-day than they did meet years ago when tacks in the open market 
were much cheaper than to-day; in fact, my impression is that they 
have actually reduced the price of tacks between 25 and 30 per cent, 
while everyone knows that the cost of tacks and nails in the open 
market has advanced. 

Also, in regard to eyelets, which they now manufacture extensively, 
we are paying them from 10 to 20 per cent less than we formerly paid, 
although it is perfectly well known that the copper and spelter from 
which they are manufactured have advanced in price nearly 50 per 
cent since 1899. 

Q. You do not seem to be one of the manufacturers who regard this 
trust as one of the burdens on the industry ?7—A. I must say that that 
is not my view to-day. I am by no means convinced that all their 
methods are the best, or that thelr policies might not be changed to 
make them more liberal in some respects, but I am yery glad to say 
that the expectations I had of what was to be the result of this com- 
bination when it was formed have not been borne out by our expe- 
rience. Up to this time I do not believe any manufacturer who has 
been honest and straightforward in his dealings with the company can 
show any clear grievance against the company, or can make out the 
slightest case of crowding or coercion. On the contrary, I can say for 
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ourselves that the question of royalties and machinery, which was for- 
merly one of the most vexatious and exactin eee heathen of our busi- 
ness, has ceased to give us any concern at all. We were sarman 
obliged to examine new inyentions, and were forced to make experi- 
ments with machines for months at a time, with the result that we 
obtained more or less bad work, and were put to much useless expense, 
and the thought and attention of our best men was given to deciding 
between the merits of the old and the new. We were obliged to dicker 
and trade with every different manufacturer of machinery all the time 
with the moral certainty that somebody who had more time and atten- 
tion to give to it would get a better bargain than we were able to 
obtain, and with it all there was an enormous and perpetual shrinkage 
on account of the changes made necessary by the introduction and 
adoption of machinery that was not thoroughly and satisfactorily de- 
veloped before vei placed om the market. ‘To-day this is all changed. 
If we want a machine, we simply notify the company. ‘Their agent 
confers with our foreman. The best machine known for doing the 
work Is installed with little or no expense to us. We are obliged to 
pay a rental In some cases, which would amount to about the same as 
the yearly shrinkage in value of the machine if we had had to buy it, 
but the capital which we would formerly have been called upon to 
invest is still in our possession for use in our regular business. We 
are confident that we are getting the machine on as favorable terms as 
any competitor, and we are enabled to employ our own time and ability 
In the legitimate branches of our business, and we have not, up to this 
time, been obliged to pay as much for this privilege as we formerly 
paid, for the very much less satisfactory condition. It may be true 
that the Shoe Machinery Co. suppresses inventions, but my own ex- 
praras with outside manufacturers during the ae five or six years 
as gone quite a way toward convincing me that the outside inyentor 
gets all the consideration from the company to which he is entitled, 
We have encouraged a few of them that we thought had good things, 
only to be sold out by them as soon as they could make a satisfactory 
trade with the company. - 


I wish to summarize some of the facts relating to this com- 
pany and its business. The highest royalty charged in the 
manufacture of any shoe—the Goodyear welt men’s shoes— 
is 5.09 cents per pair; for women’s Goodyear welt shoes the 
royalty charged is 4.24 cents per pair; for McKay shoes, 1.75 
cents per pair; for Goodyear turned shoes (both of the lat- 
ter women’s shoes), 1.1 cents per pair. This rental includes 
installation of machines, maintenance of machines, deprecia- 
tion, all care of machines, and repairs, except the cost of 
new parts. The royalties charged abroad—and exactly the 
same methods are followed in other countries which prevail 
here—are the same as in the United States. It is claimed that 
the company has furnished its lessees with the very best equip- 
ment obtainable at all times; that it always substitutes im- 
proved machines for those which have become out of date; that 
since the combination was formed it has eliminated payments 
which were previously required for the installation of machines; 
that it has reduced its rentals and royalties, both directly and 
indirectly—the latter by furnishing auxiliary machines with- 
out additional royalty charge. It has constantly increased the 
efficiency and extent of its service; it has spent from $300,000 
to $750,000 a year since the organization of the company in 
maintaining a corps of inventors and developers in its experi- 
mental department. During this time nearly 100 new machines 
have been developed by the company, and by the use of these 
new machines it is believed that manufacturers save annually 
in cost of production an amount greater than the royalties paid 
at the time the company was organized, 12 years ago. 

I now take up the third proposition which I stated at the 
outset, and that is, why English shoes are sold in this country, 
why American shoes are sold in Europe, and why the shoe 
sales in many European countries are not increasing, and other 
matters relating to that subject. 

We were the earliest and best developers of shoe machinery, 
which is the basis of the great prosperity in the shoe manufac- 
turing industry to-day. As I have said, it only costs 24 cents 
to make shoes with this machinery, while if labor had to be 
used the cost would probably be many times as much. The 
machinery is so well developed that it makes a better shoe, on 
the whole, than we would be likely to get if it were handmade. 

Most of our shoes sold in Europe are made by a few manu- 
facturers. George E. Keith is the largest seller, probably sell- 
ing one-third of all the American shoes now sold in Europe. He 
has 28 shoe stores in Great Britain, 5 in London, 1 in Paris, 
and 1 in Brussels. Quite likely Mr. Keith makes more per pair 
by selling in this way than he would in any other. In any case, 
it is carrying out the same methods which prevail in this 
country, developed during the last 20 years by our large shoe 
manufacturers. Among the other large sellers abroad are the 
makers of the Sorosis, the W. L. Douglas, the Regal, and the 
Hanan. American shoes sold abrond are largely sold through 
these shoe stores established by the manufacturers themselves. 
They are not sold through jobbers to the same extent that shoes 
are in this country. 

Now, why do people buy them if they can buy as good a shoe 
at the same price made in their own country, as they un- 
doubtedly ean? I do not believe that an American shoe ever 
sold on the other side on account of its being cheap in price, but 
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because it had more style and fitted the foot better. 
we do not sell any low-priced shoes in Europe. 

The shoes that we sell there are all shoes varying from $3.50 
to $7 a pair. They sell, first, because there is a large colony of 
Americans, especially in Paris, London, and other centers, who 
naturally buy the American product. Then there are people 
in Europe who like to buy things made abroad. In addition, 
there are thousands and tens of thousands of Americans travel- 
ing in Europe who naturally buy the shoe that they would buy 
at home if they were here. These classes furnish a large per 
cent of the market we are finding for our shoes abroad, and 
this business is being extended. My attention was called the 
other day to one of these American shoemakers who started a 
store in Sofia. This was no sooner done than a capitalist living 
there, attracted by the character of the shoe, thought it would 
be a good business, went to Germany, and made arrangements 
with the United Shoe Machinery Co. to start a manufacturing 
plant in Sofia. Then he went to Paris and raised additional 
capital, so that he Is going to establish a manufacturing plant 
in Constantinople, one in Bucharest, and one at some other point 
in the Balkans; I do not recollect just where. 

But we are not selling more shoes in Great Britain than a 
year ago; we are selling less, because the English have got on 
to our methods and our form and our style. We are selling 
more shoes in Canada, Cuba, and Mexico—very many more—in 
fact, nearly the entire increase in our sales abroad is in these 
countries. We are selling these shoes because the countries 
mentioned are near at hand, can buy more readily, and get 
quicker delivery than if they buy elsewhere. But our European 
trade is not increasing. That with Great Britain and France is 
actually falling off. Another reason, which I have neglected 
mentioning, why our shoes sell in Great Britain is that we have 
always made a shoe of better style. We have always made half 
sizes in shoes. The English for many years made their shoes 
varying from one size to another—a three or a four or a five, 
but no three and a half or four and a half or five and a half. 
They made only one width, or at most two, in each style. A 
friend of mine has told me recently that he went into many shoe 
stores in a city of 300,000 people in Great Britain, some seven 
years ago, and tried to buy an English shoe of more than one 
width, but he conld not find such an article in any shoe store in 
that particular city. We make seven and eight widths for each 
size of shoe. That is one of the elements in increasing the cost 
in our shoe manufacturing business. We manufacture so many 
varieties of shoes, so many sizes, and so many forms. 

That condition, however, is what originally gave us this 
foreign trade. We fit the foot of the purchaser; and, therefore, 
when a man has worn an American shoe once his disposition is 
to wear the same American shoe again, These methods have 
been adopted by foreign manufacturers, who have sent their 
men over here, putting them into our factories, buying our lasts, 
and getting our ideas, so that they are in time going to manu- 
facture as good shoes in Great Britain and in France and in 
Germany as we do in this country. I do not mean shoes having 
as much value of material in them—because they have always 
put the value of material into the shoes—but shoes that will 
fit the foot—that have the style—and, therefore, are likely to 
sell as well as ours. The same condition is true in the manu- 
facture of leather. : 

A few days ago I was informed by a tanner of leather in 
Massachusetts, one who has been shipping a large quantity of 
leather to Great Britain, that he had been informed by his 
customers there that the German and French leather was now 
quite as good as ours, and could be had at lower prices than 
they were paying in this country, Incidentally, the viel kid 
that I have spoken of, which composes the upper of the Sorosis 
shoe, was a German patent, which our people took up and devel- 
oped in this country. Two former Members of this House, Mr. 
Foerderer and Mr. Burke, of Pennsylvania, were the developers 
of vici kid; they built up a very large trade in this country by 
using this German patent and making a product suitable for the 

market and also sellable abroad. Now, those people on the 
other side are making use of their own patents, and have deyel- 
oped a leather which fairly well meets the requirements of the 
trade which our leather has heretofore supplied. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, with the 
gentleman's permission, that I spent over a year in Scotland, 
and you can not possibly detect the difference now in some of 
the best quality of English-made shoes from the American shoes. 
I have been fooled a number of times myself in the purchase 
of shoes, supposing I was buying an American shoe, when, in 
fact, it was un English-made shoe. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have passed 
around this shoe which I hold in my hand having the toe cut 
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off, because it is a sample of the best class of American-manu- 
factured shoe. It is the Goodyear welt shoe, made for women. 
The section shows the connection between the inner sole, the 
upper, the welt, and the outer sole. I think it may be of some 
interest, because it represents the best product of our machine- 
made shoe and indicates the ingenuity required to develop 
machinery which will do all of this work. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman, while the 
shoe is going around, permit one question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to wait for the 
shoe to get around; but I will say to the gentleman that I 
will yield to him for a question. 

Mr. HARDY. If one of your companies can maintain and 
establish 23 honses in Great Britain in competition with the 
shoemakers of that country there, why can they not do it here? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I have explained to the com- 
mittee why those houses have been established over there 
because we were making a shoe of an excellent style, a shoe 
which fitted the foot, and our competitors were doing neither. 

Our shoemakers made a shoe which was sold to American 
travelers and American residents over there and other people 
who liked it better than the shoe which was made there.- Now, 
the English manufacturer is using the same last, frequently 
purchased in this country, and he is using the same machin- 
erx 

Mr. HARDY. Is it the gentleman’s conclusion that these 23 
houses established by an American factory would have to be 
closed in Great Britain? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, people are very largely influenced by cus- 
tom and habit. I do not think they will be immediately closed, 
but I am told that some of them are not profitable to-day, while 
some have worked up a profitable trade. It depends upon the 
local conditions. I do not think they will be closed this year 
or next year. I do not think they will be even if shoes are put 
on the free list, but eventually I feel positive they will go out 
of business in the countries referred to. Such ventures are 
seldom profitable at once; it takes time, capital, and experience 
to build up a profitable foreign trade. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, I am asking for information, because I 
understood gentlemen the other day to say they bought the 
same kind of shoes in London much cheaper than they were 
sold here, and I did not understand the gentleman to deny that, 
and I would like to ask now, Is it a fact that those shoes are 
sold cheaper abroad than here? 

Mr. WEEKS. It is not a fact. I do not believe you can buy 
an American-made shoe in London a cent cheaper than in this 
country. On the contrary, in some stores in some places it will 
seil at a higher price. The United Shoe Machinery Co., manu- 
facturing its machinery abroad, as I haye shown, at one-third 
of the labor cost in this country, leases it abroad exactly as it is 
leased in this country and at the same rate. There is no for- 
eign manufacturer getting a single machine of the hundred and 
some odd made by the United Shoe Machinery Co. one penny 
cheaper than that machinery is being leased for in this country. 

Mr. HARDY. What I wanted was the statement from the 
gentleman that it is not a fact that shoes made here are sold 
cheaper abroad than at home. 

Mr. WEEKS, I do not know of any such case and do not 
believe it exists. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
tleman yicld? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman such 
time as may be necessary to permit him to conclude his re- 
marks, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I will try not to intrude upon 
the time of the committee any longer than necessary, but I have 
been delayed somewhat by questions. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Ves. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If it be a fact, as the gen- 
tleman stated, that American manufacturers are not selling 
their shoes in the English market cheaper than they are selling 
them here, has the American manufacturer anything to fear 
from the competition of English shoes in this country? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, that is a pretty difficult ques- 
tion to answer definitely, but I will try to answer it before I 
finish my statement. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
just at that point to see if I understand it. I understand the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. of America charges the same license 
for their machinery and that they manufacture at a less labor 
cost in Europe than here. 

Mr. WEEKS. Absolutely. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. CANNON. Now, then, I understand that they are sell- 
ing that machinery, manufactured abroad at a less labor cost, 
to the foreign manufacturer and that he engages in the manu- 
facture of shoes abroad at one-half or less the labor cost with 
the same kind of machinery that comes in competition under 
this bill with American-made shoes—— 

Mr. WEEKS. That is true, except they do not sell the 
machinery; they lease the machinery there, as they do here. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, the machinery which they lease is 
similar in Europe to that used in the United States, and it is 
leased upon the same terms; but in the United States, as I un- 
derstand the gentleman, and that is what I want to ask him, 
the cost of operating the machinery in the shoe ‘factory is at 
least double what it is in Europe. Is that correct? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is substantially correct; I am just com- 
ing to the question of labor cost. 

Mr. SHERLET. If the gentleman will permit, are not two 
statements inaccurate? Last and style have nothing to do 
with the machinery leased by this company, both to the English 
and American manufacturer. 

Mr. WEEKS. The last is an entirely different matter from 
the machinery, of course. But they are buying their lasts 
over here in order to get our styles. 

I want to add one word to my answer to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon], to the effect that the machinery cost 
of shoes is less in this country than it was five years ago, It 
is less than it was 10 years ago, when the combination was 
formed. It is the only item which goes into the making up of 
a shoe which has not inereased in cost in the last 10 years, and 
the machinery cost is the only item going into the making of 
shoes abroad which is not cheaper abroad than it is in this 
country. Every article that goes to make up the shoe, in small 
ways, as well as the leather, is cheaper abroad than it is here. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota, Will the gentleman yield 
for one other question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Do the English shoes of the 
same grade sell in the English market for a less price than an 
American shoe of that grade? 7 

Mr. WEERS. It is pretty difficult to tell. 
of as good style 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and the answer to the same 
would indicate that the Englishman may make his shoes of the 
same grade cheaper than the American. You have stated that 
the American gets as large a price in England as he does here. 
I think it would be quite as important to be informed as to 
whether the Englishman is getting a larger profit upon the same 
grade or whether he is selling cheaper. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is difficult to say when a shoo is of the 
same grade, although they are made by the same machinery 
and on the same last. It is a question of finish. The English 
use some different methods from ours in making their shoes. 
They use hand labor instead of machine labor, in some in- 
stanees, which adds something to the cost of the shoe. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The question of grade would 
be the controlling question with the purchaser, would it not? 

Mr. WEEKS. The question of style, and whether the shoe 
fitted his foot or not—such things are taken into consideration 
and are frequently the controlling factors in deciding what 
shoe one will buy. 

Mr. MOORDE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman tell us 
anything about the custom that is said to prevail in certain 
European countries of marketing as American made goods that 
are made at a cheaper wage rate in Europe than in the United 
States? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The consular reports fre- 
quently tell us that is the practice, namely, that shoes made 
abroad are labeled “American-made shoes,’ and in this way 
obtain popularity in foreign markets. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is possible that is so, but I have not in- 
vestigated that subject. 

Mr. MURRAY. May I ask the gentleman whether or not he 
has any figures which he can give us on the relative efficiency 
of American shoe laborers and foreign shoe laborers? 

Mr. WHEKS. Mr. Chairman, I'haye not any definite figures 
on that subject, but this machine labor is largely controlled 
and limited by the agreements which are made with the 
unions in both countries, to a greater extent abroad perhaps 
than it is in this country. For instance, a welter of shoes in 
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Brockton, Mass., welts 22 dozen pairs a day. If he is a skilled 
man he may finish his day’s work at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
In this respect, I should say, it is something similar to piece- 
work. But I see no reason why the shoemaker of England 
should not be as competent a man as the shoemaker in this 
country. He is not, however, able to complete as much in the 
way of finished product, because the methods over there have 
not been as up-to-date as our methods; that is, they have in 
the past used more hand labor, and, in consequence, less ma- 
chine work has been done. But all of these conditions are 
being gradually changed to conform to those which obtain in 
this country. 

Mr. CONNELL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNELL. The gentleman has stated that a great deal 
of the trade in American shoes abroad comes from Americans 
who travel abroad? 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CONNELL. I wonder if there are any statistics on that 
subject? 

Mr. WEEKS. 
statistics on it. 

Mr. CONNELL. Is it not a fact that the average American 
traveling in Europe is more apt to buy the thing that is made 
abroad for the novelty of the thing? 

Mr. WEEKS. That might be true of other articles of wear, 
but I do not think it would be true with respect to shoes. My 
little experience and the inquiries that I have made upon that 
subject would lead me to a directly contrary view. Americans 
abroad are sight-secing and they can not take chances on wear- 
ing ill-fitting shoes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not true that our Consular Service, our consuls abroad, have 
reported that since the introduction of the American machinery 
in the manufacture of shoes our trade in Great Britain and on 
the Continent has fallen off? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; our trade is falling off in Great Britain 
and on some parts of the Continent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to continue the third proposition 
which I advanced when I commenced to speak, regarding the 
sales of shoes abroad and here, the cost of labor, and other 
items which bear upon that proposition. We make in the 
United States 260,000,000 pairs of shoes in a year at this time. 
The average labor cost is $460 a year to those engaged in the 
manufacture. There is considerable difference in the wages 
paid to labor in the different sections of this country which 
I want to point out, not because the highest wage is paid in 
the State which I in part represent, but because it shows the 
benefit which accrues to the laboring man from increasing the 
output to the full capacity of a factory and locality—the ad- 
yantage which comes from developing the industry to the 
highest possible degree of efliciency. 

For instance, Brockton, in Massachusetts, is the largest shoe 
manufacturing point in the United States, and the highest 
Average wage paid to shoe workers in the United States is paid 
in Brockton. The next largest manufacturing point in the 
United States, excluding one or two points in California, where 
n limited business is done, is Lynn, Mass., and the second 
highest rate of wages paid in the United States is paid in Lynn. 
The wages paid there are materially higher than the wages paid 
in most other Massachusetts cities and towns and very much 
higher than the average paid elsewhere in New England, and 
so much higher than the average paid in other parts of the 
country that you will see the probable advantage in developing 
these industries at certain points to the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The statement of the gentleman as to the 
rates of wages is very interesting. Does it not also show that 
the Jaborers’ compensation is not entirely dependent upon the 
tariff, if they are getting different rates in this country? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think that is true. I do not think anyone 
will contend, and I do not believe it has ever been contended 
on this floor by anybody who has ever given serious considera- 
tion to the subject, that the difference of wage paid to labor in 
this country and other countries depended entirely upon the 
tariff. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman’s statement as to“ those who 
have giyen serious consideration to the matter” lets him out. 
[Laughter.? It has been stated repeatedly on this floor that the 
rate of wages depended on the tariff. 


I do not think it would be possible to get 
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Mr. WEEKS. I give these figures, not to reflect in any way 
upon other parts of the country, but because they are interesting 
and should go in the RECORD. 

In the Southern States the shoe industry from 1900 to 1905 
increased 110 per cent. It is increasing in some of the sections 
of the West much more rapidly than in New England. For 
instance, Ohio has become the third largest shoe-manufacturing 
State in the Union, and Missouri has become the fourth, the 
industries in those States being largely centered in Columbus 
and Cincinnati in the one State and in St. Louis in the other. 
There are 3,368 people employed in this industry in the South- 
ern States, and their wages are $897,000 a year, or about $266 
each. 

The average wages paid in the Atlantic States, which includes 
New York and Pennsylvania and Delaware and Maryland, is 
$423, or a little less than the average wage for the whole 
country. There are 30,277 people employed, and their wages are 
$12,802,835 a year. 

The average wage for the Central States, which include the 
Mississippi Valley States and Ohio, where there are 35,753 peo- 
ple employed and their wages are $14,377,281 a year, is 8402 
per year. The average wage in Ohio itself, where there are 
13,890 people employed and their wages are 85,222,723 a year, 
is $379; and in Missouri, where there are 10,428 people em- 
ployed and their wages are $4,335,005 a year, it is $414. The 
average wage for New England, where there were 79,537 peo- 
ple employed and their wages were $40,462,957 for 1905, which 
is the year to which these figures apply, was $508. The average 
wage in Massachusetts for that year was $562.29. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
the shoe workers themselves generally are unionized? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think so; almost entirely so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘Then the statement of the President 
about the Shoe Workers’ Union was correct—that they did 
yoice the sentiment generally of the shoe workers? 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MURRAY. May I ask the gentleman whether or not it 
is a fact that there are two very highly organized unions in 
this trade, between which there is a very keen rivalry on most 
public questions of this sort? 

Mr. WEEKS. I know there are two organizations. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the gentleman know that there is some 
rivalry between them? 

Mr. WEEKS. On some questions there is keen rivalry, but 
I do not think there is any rivalry between them as to 
their desire to get a suitable recompense for their services. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri? : 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman has just stated 
the average wages in various sections of the country in the shoe- 
making business. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman whether 
that is an increase or-a decrease as compared with the wages 
paid a few years ago? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is an increase, a decided increase. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Since 1890? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; and since 1895 and 1900, too. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I have some figures here which 
show that in the year 1900 the average wage paid throughout 
the country was $487. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am talking about the shoe industry. I am 
not touching other industries now. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I am talking about the shoe in- 
dustry; but probably I have included some other industries 
in these figures. But I think these figures are prepared to 
cover shoes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I could not answer the question if it includes 
other industries than shoemaking. I am not talking about other 
industries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to make some comparisons be- 
tween the wages paid to machine shoe workers in various cities 
of this country and abroad. For instance, the welter in six St. 
Louis shoe manufactories gets 41 cents an hour. In two 
Newark, N. J., factories he gets 674 cents an hour, and in 
several Brockton factories he gets from 55 to 70 cents an hour, 
The Goodyear welters working on women’s shoes in four Lynn, 
Mass., factories get 50 to GO cents an hour; in two Brooklyn 


factories from 55 to 65 cents. 
have had looked up. — z 

Lasters in Great Britain receive $7.75 a week. Lasters in the 
United States, on an average, receive $18 a week. The welter 
in Great Britain receives $9.35 a week. The welter in the 
United States receives $25 a week. The stitcher in Great 
Britain receives $9.87 a week. The stitcher in the United 
States $25 a week. The heeler in Great Britain receives $8.25 
a week, and in the United States he receives $18, and in some 
cases a great deal more. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Can the gentleman give any 
idea of the relative efficiency of the two kinds of labor? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think there is any great difference in 
the efficiency. 

Mr. SHERLEV. 


These are sample wages which I 


Will the gentleman yield? 


But can the gentleman give any actual 
figures of efficiency? That is a necessary factor in the case. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have said that the welter in Brockton is 
limited to 22 dozen pairs a day. In the English factory he 
works a greater number of hours, but probably he does not do 
any more than the workman in this country, although he may 
work more hours. I have not the statistics to demonstrate the 
accuracy of that statement. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is the difference as to the price in this 
country due to the difference in efficiency of the workman? 
The gentleman has shown that there is a marked difference in 
the wages between different parts of this country, in some 
cases as much as 33 per cent. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; but wages are different in all industries 
in different parts of this country. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But does the gentleman say that that differ- 
ence is on account of the difference in efficiency? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; not entirely; but in places where business 
is carried on on a large scale better labor is developed, and 
generally better labor conditions prevail. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say, in all fairness to the gentleman, 
that I am trying to get the data to show whether or not that 
may not also explain the difference in the price between the 
average American and the average English wage. If these 
figures are to be of value they must carry with them all the 
factors in the equation. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is difficult to do that. If the gentleman 
from Kentucky were a manufacturer and he had a hundred 
lasters in his employ, it would be difficult for him, even in his 
single factory, although he might be familiar with them and 
their work, to determine what was their relative efficiency, and 
put that efficiency in figures. There would be a difference in the 
men and in the work they could do, and I do not see how such fig- 
ures could be prepared for a section or the whole country with- 
out including the hours employed and the product finished, both 
of which conditions are frequently governed by agreements with 
the labor employed. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to go on. The 
cutters in Great Britain get $8.50 a week and in this country 821. 

Let me compare these with the wages on the Continent. Ma- 
chine workers in France get $7.50 a week, somewhat less 
than the wage in Great Britain. In Germany they get $6.39 a 
week. The average wage in this country for similar work is 
three times that. The best comparison I have been able to make 
between the average wage in the shoe industry in European 
countries and this is that they get on an average 40 per. cent 
of as much wage as our people do. 

Mr. THAYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. THAYER. Is there any great immigration of skilled 
shoemakers from France to this country? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think so. 

Mr. THAYER. Has the gentleman any statistics on that 
subject? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not. ; 

Mr. THAYER. Now, one other question on a subject the 
gentleman has already covered, but I had to get a statute to 
verify my belief. When the gentleman spoke of the beneficent 
operation of the United Shoe Machinery CO. 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not refer to it as “ beneficent.” 

Mr. THAYER. That was the tenor of the gentleman's re- 
marks. 

Mr. WEEKS. I referred to it to show that it was not a 
monopoly, 

Mr. THAYER. Did the gentleman have in mind the statute— 
the act of 1907, in Massachusetts, chapter 469—which was 
passed against this very corporation? 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not have it in mind, but I am perfectly 
familiar with it. 

Mr. THAYER, I would like to have that read. 
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Mr. WEEKS. I object to having it read in my time. The 
gentleman can put it in the Record in- his own time, if he sees 
fit. 

Mr. FINLEY. In referring to the wages paid those engaged 
in the shoe industry in England and the United States, is it not 
a fact that the wages paid are based upon plecework rather 
than by the day or week? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; I do not think there is very much work 
done based on plecework. There is some in all industries, but 
I do not think that the workingman is generally inclined to 
adopt that basis for his agreement with his employer. 

Mr. FINLEY. Has the gentleman the figures to show the 
amount of work turned out by the American workman in a 
day or a week as compared with the amount turned out by the 
English workman in a day or a week? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; I have not. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman not think that, in order 
to make the comparison accurate, that should be included? 

Mr. WEEKS. It would be a very difficult thing to get, be- 
cause it would vary in every factory; and I do not think there 
are any statistics, either in this country or abroad, that would 
furnish the data. 

Mr. FINLEY. I beg to differ with the gentleman. I have 
seen such statistics. I do not have them in mind at present. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should be glad to have my attention called 
to them, because I do not know of any. 

Now, I want at this point to call attention to the fact that the 
English Board of Trade has very recently been making some 
investigations in this country as to the conditions of labor and 
Wages and the cost of living. I will print these newspaper 
clippings relating to the subject. Briefly; this report shows that, 
assuming that a man in Great Britain gets a dollar a day, the 
same man doing the same work in this country would get $2.30 
a day, and that the cost of living in this country is 52 per cent 
higher than it is abroad. The report is most voluminous and 
is along similar lines to the instance just quoted. The follow- 
ing article with reference to the British Board of Trade's in- 
quiry is from the Boston Transcript: 


WAGES, OURS AND BRITAIN’S—A REVIEW OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S 
INQUIRY—THHE EXHAUSTIVE MANNER IN WHICH THEIR INVESTIGATORS 
WENT INTO OUR EXCELLENT CONDITIONS—LIVING FOUND MORE COSTLY 
HERE, BUT WAGES MUCH HIGHER STILI—WHAT THE EXAMINERS SAW 
IN BOSTON—SOME STRIKING LESSONS TO US AS WEDL AS TO ENGLAND 
IN Tun FIGURES THEY PRESENT. 

[By F. W. Coburn.] 


The British Board of Trade's inquiry into the cost of living in Amer- 
ican tow: the document which, with its frank admission of the better 
estate ot American workmen, at least one Tory organ has declared to 
have dealt a deathblow to free trade, has just reached these shores, 
Press dispatches this past fortnight have told of excitement caused in 
the tight little island by its findings. John Bull has long hugged the 
delusion that while Arry and Hobbs were paid smaller wages than those 
received by working people in Brother Jonathan's realm, the situations, 
at T were essentially evened up by the much higher cost of living in 
* the States.’ 

Now comes the relentless statistician of the labor department of the 
board of trade to provo, after an exhaustive study of cities of the 
United States, that the English workman who emigrates and success- 
fully reestablishes himself in an American community gets wages that 
are about 130 per cent better than he had received, while his expendi- 
tures for food and rent are advanced only by about 52 per cent, He 
makes by removing his Lares and Penates. 

Technically the inquiries included “ the collection of statistical data 
as repas ech Se and hours of labor, rents, prices; and family expendi- 

res on food.“ 
mie is neralizing summaries, of course, which havo disturbed 
British complacency. ‘The results of the international comparison show 
that the ratio of the weekly wages for certain occupations in the 
United States and England and Wales, respectively, at tho dates of 
the two inquiries was 243 to 100 in the building trades, 213 to 100 in 
the eaginecring trades, 246 to 100 in the pane trades, and 232 to 
100 in all the trades together. Allowing for a slight advance in wages 
in England and Wales between the dates of the two inquiries the com- 
bined ratio would be 230 to 100. 


MORE MONEY AND LESS WORK HERE, 


Not only do American workmen receive much higher wages, the 
British investigators are obliged to admit; they work shorter hours. 
The weekly hours of labor on this side were found to be 11 per cent 
shorter in the building trades, 7 per cent shorter in the printing trades, 
und 6 per cent longer in the engincering trade, the combined ratio 
showing up as 90 to 100 in this country’s favor. a 

As regards rent, it was found that the American workman pays a 
little more than twice as much as the English workman for the same 
sort of housing. The actual ratio is 207 to 100. The difference between 
the two countries is much less marked in the retail prices of food, 
exhibiting n ratio of 128 to 100. 

Almost interminable family-budget studies lead to the conclusion, 
which might have been expected a priori, that“ the consumption of meat 
is much larger in the United States, and the consumption of vegetables 
is also larger. The budgets Indicate in general that the dieta of 
American working-class families is more liberal and more varied than 
that of corresponding families in the United Kingdom. 

This monumental inquiry, one learns, was begun in February, 1909. 
It investigated 28 cities, all but two of them lying east of the Mis- 
3 Sma American towns were as follows: 

ew York. 

New England towns: Boston, Brockton, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, 
and Providence. 

Other eastern towns: Baltimore, Newark, Paterson, and Philadeiphia. 


Central towns: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Muncie, 
and Pittsburg. 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. 


Middle West towns: 
Paul, and St. Louis. 

Southern towns: Atlanta, Augusta, Birmingham, Memphis, New Or- 
leans, and Sayannah. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the man who gets 130 per cent more 
and pays 52 per cent higher for his living cost would be 78 per 
cent better off? 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course he would. 

In the year ending June 30, 1910, the value of the imports 
of shoes into this country—I want you to listen to these figures, 
because they are rather illuminating—was $171,807. The duty 
on those shoes was from 10 to 15 per cent; on some of them 
10 per cent, under the Payne-Aldrich bill, and on some of 
them 15 per cent. It averaged almost exactly 13 per cent on 
the total. The total duty on the goods was $22,695. The labor 
cost on these shoes in this country would be 22 per cent of the 
yalue of the shoes—that being the average cost for the whole 
of the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Does the gentleman mean the 
labor cost of the shoe itself, or the labor cost of everything 
going into the shoe, including the making of the shoe? 

Mr. WEEKS. I mean the labor cost in making the shoe. 
The labor cost of the 1910 importations would be $37,685 in 
this country on that basis. 

The labor cost abroad, figuring it at 40 per cent of our labor 
cost, which would be almost exactly the English board of trade 
figures, would be $15,074, a difference in labor cost of $22,611. 
Twenty-two thousand six hundred and eleven dollars is within 
$S4 of the actual duty collected on these goods. In other words, 
the difference in labor cost and the duty of 13 per cent were 
substantially the same amount. That seems to be a scientific 
tariff, based on the difference between the cost of labor at 
home and abroad. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURRAY. May I suggest an inaccuracy that occurred 
to me as the gentleman went along—that the amount of duty 
collected was $37,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. The amount of duty collected was $22,695. I 
read the wrong figures. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has stated these figures 
demonstrated that this is a scientific tariff. It is not in accord- 
ance with the Republican platform, is it, because it eliminates 
a reasonable profit to the manufacturer? 

Mr. WEEKS. I added a scientific tariff, based on the dif- 
ference in the cost of labor abroad and at home. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the gentleman does not take any 
eredit for a tariff of that character. 

Mr. WEEKS. We take all the credit we can get. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, with further reference to 
a comparison of wages at home and abroad, I should like to 
ask my colleague whether it is not true that under the German 
regulation, which compelled the American manufacturer to 
maintain his plant on German soil in order to keep his patent 
rights, he operated there and sold in the German market, and 
was not compelled, in consequence, to pay the German tariff. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is my impression, though I am not sure. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Now, further than that, about a year ago 
the Commissioner of Patents and the Secretary of State, at the 
behest of business interests in this country, induced Germany 
to give up that regulation. Is that not true? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think that was given up about two years 
ago. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Is it not true that it was giyen up at 
the behest of American manufacturers? È 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know at whose behest or for what 
reason, but the Germans do now impose a tariff upon our 
manufactured goods which would offset the difference, 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Is it not a matter of historie truth that 
the change was brought about by the intercession of our Com- 
missioner of Patents and the Seeretary of State? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know about that. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. And, further, because the American manu- 
facturer so desired. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am willing that should go as a statement of 
the gentleman from Ohio, which I haye not investigated. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Well, it is correct, absolutely. And the 
point is this—if the alleged cheap help made possible cheaper 
products abroad, then why do American manufacturers ask 
Germany to remove the patent regulation in order that the 
American plants can be brought home? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, the only case in point which 
bears on the subject which I am discussing is the United Shoe 
Machinery Co., which was manufacturing in Germany before 
this change was made. Now, I want to call to the attention 
of the committee the fact that we are actually receiving in 
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this country Euglisu shoes. I would like to have the members 
of the committee look at these shoes which I have here on my 
desk, from which they can determine whether they think the 
Uuglismman can make good-looking shoes. These are all Whg- 
lish shees, made either in Nottlugbam or Leicester. They are 
offered for sale in Boston and quite likely in other parts of 
the country. 

I sm informed? that these or similar shoes are being cou- 
tracted for by the Kendall Co., of Kansas City, and by other 
shoo jobbers. It was stated in the Boot and Shoe Reeorder of 
April 26 that five English drummers have been offering English 
shoes in Boston, and a Leicester man told me only yesterday 
that a Leicester numufacturer hat received au order from the 
United States for 5,000 pairs of English shoes a week based on 
saniples he submitted, but that his factory was not large 
enough to warrant his filling it, though he could suty a part of 
his supply to this country and make money at the price offered. 
The increase in the shipment of English shoes to this country, 
while not large in the years, 1908, 1909, and 1910, will be a 
considerable factor this year. 

If the second half of the year shows the same rate of inerease 
as did the first half, the importations will amount to $660,000 
or $670,000 for the year. It is reported that Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., a large distributing house in Chicago, Dave recently 
placed abread on order for 300,000 pairs of women's cheap 
shoes, shces which take the place of those manufactured in this 
country. Before making the proposed reduction in the duty on 
shoes, Congress should give cureful consideration to the views 
expressed by our competitors when the duty was reduced In 
1908. The Boot and Shoe Trades Journal, of London. of 
August 27, 1909, in an editorial stated, among other things: 

When we come to the higher grades our advantages aro even more 
8 and our prospects more pleasing, Our 128. Gd. and 128. 

ines compare to a distinct advantage with the $4 shoe of Amorlea, 
whilst, in addition, we can give an English oak sole by the side of a 
red or union-tanned sole of Americain manufacture. ‘There is no com- 
parison in the wear or in the shape-retaining qualities of the two 
articles, In tke cheapev-class goods, and particularly in boys’ and 
girls’ school boots, we can beat our rivals hand over Ast. They have 
made a big mistake in reducing their duties on footwear. As we have 
said, not a solitary American shoe was over sokl here in consequence 
of Its cheapness, but because of its novelty and its better fitting quali- 
ties. But our friends across the “pond” bave longer these monopo- 
lies. We have carefully copied all these good points and married them 
to the undoubted advantages we have always. possessed, namely, better 
work, more durable work, and better sole leather. We have the best 
of their machinery, and we have some which they have not got, and. 
what is more, we know how to make use of our advantages, St is for 
these reasons that our shoes are superior and cheaper, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Did I eorrectly understand 
the gentleman to say that the amount of shoes imported from 
England for 1910 approximated $178,000? 

Mr. WEEKS. One hundred and seventy-one thousand dolinrs. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Can the gentleman inform 
the committee, approximately, what exportations of American 
shoes to Great Britain took place in the same year, 1910? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I ean do that. Mr. Chairman (after 
searching), I have mixed my figures so I can not find those 
which would furnish a reply to this inquiry, but I will say that 
the shipment of shoes to Great Britain from the United States 
decreased from 1909 to 1910. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
I can give the figures. The exportations to England from this 
country for 1999 were $998.762 worth and in 1910, $799,153 
worth, a loss of about $200,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. I stated early in my remarks that the increase 
of shipments of shoes from this country was to Cuba, Mexico, 
and Canada, and the continental part of Europe, and the trade 
to Great Britain has fallen off. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman permit another in- 
terruption, and that is to say, that a very few years ago we had 
a large business with Australia. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And that is absolutely cut off by the 
duty of 80 per cent? : 

Mr. WEEKS. T would like to refer to that right here. to 
say the duty is 40 per cent, not 30. Here is something that 


happened in Australin within two weeks. They haye a wage 


board in Australin, which has recently increased the rate of 
wages to be paid to shoe workers with this result. 


I take my information from a report made by Vice Consul | 


General Baker in Consular and Trude Reports, April t, 1911: 
AUSTRALIAN BOOT AND. SHOR INDUSTRY. 
With reference to the Australian: boot and shoo trade, the increasing 
difficulty, as appears, of Australian boot and shoe manufacturers in 


competing with Imported goods, owing to Increased cost of wages, has 
resulted since the Brat of this "year n one Melbourne factory, with a 


capacity of 5,000 pairs of boots, boing closed down, while all the fac- 
as engaged In the trade are suiferiug and have decreased thelr 
output. 

Te benefit to employces from increased wages as ordered by the 
wages boards scems to be offset E decreased work for them to do, many 
men having been recently lald off. On Febrnary t a mass mecting of 
those engaged In the industry was hold at Melbourne, at which it was 
suggested that the Government should be requested to increase the duty 
on imported boots and shoes to about 70 per cent. One of the leading 
manufacturers said at this mecting that, owing to the rise In the wages, 
the manufacturers had to make a slight advance in the price of foot- 
wear and that opened the door to the forciznor. Ther had imports in 
1909 of 81.372.000 worth of shoes and in 1910 51.747.000 worth, an 
Increase of $375,000 In one year. They had to compete against the 
wages paid in England and ether parts, and to meet labor conditions, 
which led to. 268. ($6.53) belng pata for D3 hours’ work. When the 
wages. were fixed at £2 28. ($10.22) the manufacturers pald 10d. (20 
outs) per pound for their “* praa To-day they lind that the ròm- 
modity has gone 155 to IS. 3d. (30 cents) per pound. Wages had in- 
creased from £2 (eis) to £2 148. ($22.14). Several of their factories 
were closed and others were only working half time, and manufacturers 
were obliged to lose some of their best men, 

Now, I want to call attention to the duties which are imposed 
by other countries on our footwear. In Canada the duty has 
recently been raised to 30 per cent; in Mexico it is from 30 
cents to $1.50 n pair; in France, under the new tariff, it has 
been recently raised from 50 to 95 cents a pair; in Germany it is 
20 per cent and averages about 25 cents a pair; in Belginm it 
is 27 cents a pound; im Russia it is $1 a pound; in Spain it is 
$1.10 a pound; in Japan it is 40 per cent; in Argentina it is 40 
per cent; and so cn through the list. Every country with whieh 
we are doing any considerable business imposes a tarif ou our 
footwear, while we are proposing to give up the policy. which 
we have been consistently following since the organization of 
this Government in putting our footwear and our shoemakers on 
i free-trade basis. 

I have been asked some questions as to the reason why we 
huve an increase in the cost of shoes in this country. Mr. 
Charles H. Jones, to whom I have referred several times, stated 
recently before n comnuttee on the cost of living: 

I have no suggestions to ofer the committee as to how the American 
shue can be brought to the consumer on a lower basis of price. Tho 
$4.50 shoe. costs tho factory approximately 82.30. Selling, office ex- 
panes and the ordinary advert g necessary in any cdern business 
ring the cost up to at least $2.50, and frequently $2.55, leaving but a 
narrow margin of profit for the manufacturer, who is obliged to seli 
the shoe for $2.60 or less. ‘The retailer, who pays $2.60 for a $3.50 
shoe, has practically no profit at all for himself, His cost of doin 
business is approximately 30 per cent, so that a man's 83.30 shoe, whic 
ts naturally a leader in the hands of the average retaller, contributes 
nothing at all to: his profit. 

If this statement is correct, a man’s $3.50 shoe, which is 
naturally a leader in the hamis of the retailer, contributes uoth- 
ing at all to the retailer’s profits. 

Mr. Jones goes on to say that the increase in the cost of these 
shoes is based on the tnerease in cost of almost everything 
which goes into the shoe, including the cost of the lasts, the 
boxes in whieh the shoes are shipped, the cost of selling, main- 
taining more drummers on the road and paying them higher 
wages, the cost of labor and the cost of material, an increase 
which necessitates the selling of what was formerly a $3.50 
shoe at $4 or $4.50 a pair. 

The opposition to this legislation does not come entirely from 
the manufacturer; it comes from labor, and especially that 
labor directly interested in the industry. As an indication of 
labor's position I quote from a letter written by John F. Tobin, 
general president of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, April 
26, 1911: 

The greater efficiency of labor in the shoe industry in the United 
States, as against any forcign country, is not sufficient to offset the 
lower standard of living in all foreign countries as compared with the 
United States, notwithstanding the cheaper labor priceu whieh prevail 
in foreign countries. To put shoes and finished leather on the free list, 
or to in any way reduce the present tariff, would compel American shoe 
manufacturers to meet foreign competition through the only avenue 
open to them, namely, to attaek the wages of the shea workers and 
thereby bring about a standard of wages lower than at present exists, 
which would result in industrial warfare ond no doubt eventually 
hither the lower standard of wages, consequently the lower standard 
of Mving, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
question ? 

Mr. WEEKS. Tes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Would not the same argu- 
ment apply to the bill pased a few days ago, known as the 
Canadian reciprocity bil? 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to say to the gentleman from South 
Dakota that I have stated. I think, threo times that IT am try- 
ing to discuss the shoe industry. aut E am stius to him and 
the other members of this committee what I think that indus- 
ivy is entitled to. I do not say that all ether industries or all 
other classes are getting what they are entitled to, more or less, 
We might agree and we might disagree as to that, but now I 
ain trying to prove to him that the shoe industry and the shoe 
worker are entitled to all the protection now being given them. 


Will the gentleman permit a 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Can the gentleman give the 
committee some information as to the condition of the shoe in- 
dustry, as to how it is prospering, and whether or not it is 
making large profits or merely reasonable profits? 

Mr. WEEKS. I can give the gentleman from South Dakota 
briefly some information on that subject. Itis a good industry; 
and, like all others, perhaps to a greater extent than in most 
other cases, it depends on the skill of the management and the 
volume of the business. The probable average profit made by 
the best shoemakers, by Mr. Keith and others, is about 8 cents 
a pair. Mr. Jones and Mr. Keith have both testified recently 
that the average profit which they made was about 8 cents a 
pair. But the profit on coarse or low-priced goods is very 
much less than that. It is not more than about 3 or 4 cents a 
pair. I very much doubt if you will find any shoes on which 
the manufacturing profit is more than 10 cents a pair. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Can the gentleman give any 
information as to the probable cost on the capital invested in 
that line of industry? 

Mr. WEEKS. I can not do it, because I have not the figures 
segregating the selling cost from the profit, after taking out 
the cost of material, the cost of labor, the cost of machinery, 
and the cost of salaries. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course, the vital thing 
the committee would like information upon, if we are to be in- 
formed about the industry, is what percentage he makes upon 
his capital. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the industry is making about 8 cents 
a pair on shoes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course, that throws no 
light on whether it Is profitable or not profitable. 

Mr. WEEKS. It throws some light on it, because the capital 
invested is about $125,000,000; 8 cents a pair would be about 
$20,000,000. So that would indicate that the gross profit, after 
taking out the cost of selling, is 16 or 18 per cent; but this does 
not allow for the capital invested in machinery, which is leased, 
and it probably does not adequately cover the cost or the value 
of real estate, which in such an industry is usually carried at a 
very low figure. These charges would greatly reduce the net 
income. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Has the gentleman considered the com- 
petition that would come from the surplus, in view of the fact 
that it has been stated on the floor of this House that manu- 
factories are being established at Helsingfors, in Finland, and 
in other European countries, fully equipped with American 
machinery and supplied with American lasts, so that in case of 
depression in trade, when they would carry large stocks of 
goods, those stocks might be thrown in here, and thus demoral- 
ize the business of this country? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not referred to that because I have not 
had time to, but I will say that that is an element which 
ought to be considered. If you are going to remove the duty 
from shoes, we will become the dumping ground of the surplus 
of all the manufacturing establishments of the world. When- 
ever they have a surplus on hand, they will dump that surplus 
into this country at whatever price they can get. 

That is a question frequently discussed here, whether Amer- 
ican manufacturers are justified in selling abroad lower than the 
normal price at home. That is frequently done by the manu- 
facturers of all countries, It is done because by so doing the 
manufacturer can maintain his establishment at the highest 
state of efficiency, can keep his labor employed all the time, 
and it enables him to sell closer than would be the case if he 
were obliged to run, making a reduced output. Many indus- 
tries are not profitably run at 75 per cent of their full capacity, 
when they would be very profitably run at full capacity, even 
if the output were sold in both cases at the same price. 

Mr. SIMS. As an illustration, I can suggest to the gentle- 
man a case that all will appreciate. When the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was enacted, taking the duty off hides, putting hides on 
the free list, and reducing the duties on shoes and leather, it 
was predicted that the price of shoes would go down. Now, I 
use the Stacey-Adams shoe, and have worn that make of shoes 
for a number of years, and a few months after the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff went into effect I went down town to the shoe 
store that I patronize to get a pair of those shoes and the firm 
charged me more for a pair of the same shoes than before. 
The price was higher than when the Payne bill was passed, 
and this gentleman told me they had not increased their profit 
at all, but that the shoes cost them more. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have spoken of that, and I have gone into 
some detail to show why shoes are now costing more than they 
cost five years ago. But I want to ask the gentleman if he is 
sure he got a Stacey-Adams shoe? 
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Mr. SIMS. Yes. I have got them on now, and they are sub- 
ject to the gentleman’s inspection. [Laughter.] They said 
they would either have to increase the price of the shoes or 
reduce the quality of the material that entered into their manu- 
facture, and they had chosen the former. 

Mr. WEEKS. The gentleman should always be sure that he 
sees the stamp of the manufacturer on the shoe, then he will be 
likely to get a better article. 

Mr. SIMS. I have worn that kind of shoe for 14 years. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I will suggest to the gentleman that 
he might have bought the shoes from different retailers, and 
that point should be taken into consideration when commenting 
on a difference in price. 

Mr. WEEKS. Gentlemen on the other side have repeatedly 
said during this debate that it was up to this side of the House 
to show why these duties ought not to be remoyed—why shoes 
should not be put on the free list, for instance. This is a great 
industry, employing a large capital and nearly 175,000 persons; 
some substantial reason should be advanced why a change 
should be made rather than propose the change and ask those 
interested in the industry or believers in the protective policy 
to prove that it is unwise. It would be just as logical for the 
Government to arrest a man and say to him, “Unless you 
can proye that throughout your entire life you have been 
innocent, you are guilty.” The obvious method of procedure 
would have been for the Ways and Means Committee to 
have given shoe manufacturers and shoe workers a chance 
to answer this question and to show why the change should 
not be made. Instead of that, the majority has proceeded 
without any consideration, has agreed in a caucus to sup- 
port the bill, without amendment, and it is impossible to 
believe that this attempt at legislation is not mere buncombe, 
intended to delude those in whose benefit it is supposed to be 
passed, if, indeed, it is passed at all. It is not information the 
other side wants; it is material to use in a coming political 
campaign; so if the evidence which I have tried to submit, bear- 
ing on this question, assists in showing the folly of proceeding 
in such a manner as has the majority in this case, I shall not 
consider the time wasted, although I have taken much more of 
the time of the committee than I intended. [Prolonged ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gramas]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gra- 
HAM] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, when the Canadian reciprocity 
bill was before the House I voted for it, not because I thought it 
entirely satisfactory, but because I thought it was the beginning 
of a good work—a first step in the right direction—and I felt 
that when the Representatives of the people had once put their 
hands to the plow they would not turn back, and that they 
would surely take additional steps in the same direction. 

Many of the ablest advocates of a tariff for protection were 
wise enough to see the true meaning of it and frank enough to 
admit that their opposition to it was largely on the ground that 
it was an assault on the system of protection, and, so believing, 
they fought it with every weapon available. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] well ex- 
pressed their views when he said that the reciprocity bill “ was 
an abandonment of the protective policy.” 

The same thought is expressed in the report of the minority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. They say: 

If this bill becomes a law it will mark the downfall of the protective 
system. 

Other eminent gentlemen on the floor of the House, distin- 
guished for their devotion to protection, have given expression 
to similar sentiments. These gentlemen did not, however, make 
their fight against the bill on that line. 

Their arguments were not a direct defense of the policy of 
protection, which they admit this bill puts in jeopardy. They 
attempted, rather, to base their defense on the theory that the 
bill is an attack on the farmers of America, and they appealed 
to the agricultural interests and sought to enlist them on their 
side. Scarcely a word was said during the debate in defense 
of the American lumber interests, although the bill would un- 
doubtedly reduce the price of lumber. Not a word was heard 
in defense of the Paper Trust, although, beyond question, its 
monopoly would be injured, if not destroyed, should the bill be- 
come a law. Other big interests which were involved had no 
open defenders on the floor, and the whole plan of defense 
seemed to be based on the supposed injury which would result 
to the American farmer. Why this silence as to the other inter- 
ests? Why were there no voices raised bewalling the loss to 
the Paper Trust or the lumber barons? And why such sudden 
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solicitude for the farmers? Is it unreasonable to conclude that 
their volunteer defenders were trying to make a rampart of the 
farmers. from behind which they might defend other interests 
that have been plundering the people far too long? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 2 

Some light is shed on the matter by Circular No. 271, sent 
out in opposition to the reciprocity bill by Mr. Wakeman, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the American Protective Tariff League. 
I quote the latter part of it. Speaking of the reciprocity bill, 
he says: 

It alms at a reduction of prices of such “ necessaries” of life as the 
farmer has to sell, but provides for no reduction of prices for the 
“ necessaries ™ the farmer has to buy. 

Protection can not endure upon a basis so entirely unjust and unfair. 
It must be for all, or it will be for none. 

Once the American farmer finds that protection fs not for him, the 
end of protection will quickly come. = 

‘fen million votes are cast by American farmers, Kindly write or 
AYA your Senator or Representative in Congress In opposition to the 

reaty. 

ve inclose copy of Words of Good Cheer, giving the names of all 
Senators and Representatives who should be addressed in this con- 


nection. 
Very truly, yours, W. F. WAKEMAN, 
Treasurer and General Secretary. 

New Tonk, February 6, 1911. 

One of his objections, you will notice, is that the bill provides 
no reduction of prices—that is, no reduction of tariff—on what 
the farmer has to buy. Well, he can rest easy, for we are now 
ready to correct that defect and reduce the price of what he has 
to buy, and I hope Mr. Wakeman will be satisfied. He lets the 
eat out of the bag, however, when he tells us that “10,000,000 
votes are cast by the American farmers,” and that “onee the 
American farmer finds that protection is not for him, the end 
of protection will quickly come.” 

Evidently the seeretary of the Protective Tariff League looks 
on the farmer as a convenience, and the inference that some 
other advocates of protection take a similar view is not a vio- 
lent one. 

One would think, from the arguments of those opposed to 
the reciprocity bill, that the protective system had been origi- 
nally devised, and is still maintained, for the sole and especial 
benefit of the farmers. I want to enter my emphatic dissent 
from such a view, and to assert that, on the contrary, this un- 
fair and unreasonable system of levying and collecting taxes 
from the people for the benefit of favored classes has steadily 


robbed the farmer, and it would be a great blessing for him | 


should Congress wipe out the whole protective system. Of 
course it would not be the part of practical wisdom to wipe it 
out at one stroke. We have had it with us so long that we have 
grown accustomed to it; our business transactions are based 
upon it; we have had to buy and sell with reference to it. 
During the 50 years it has been in existence it has become in- 
grained and interwoven in our business affairs to such an ex- 
tent that it is now a fact, a condition, which, as sensible men, 
we must recognize. And we must deal with it in such a way 
as to create the least practical amount of business disturbance. 
There is a law of inertia in business as well as in physics, and 
we are bound to recognize that law and not move with undue 
haste, even in a good cause. 

I remember reading somewhere that the girls employed in 
the arsenic mills in Austria-Hungary eat small quantities of that 
drug, because it gives to their complexions a delicate and much- 
desired tint. Little by little they increase the amount taken 
until, after long use, they are able to take with impunity a 
quantity that would kill an ordinary individual not accustomed 
to it. Of course the habit, if persisted in, finally causes death. 
But the strange thing about it is that if the victim suddenly 
ceases to use it she becomes violently ill and exhibits all the 
symptoms of arsenic poisoning. Hence to effect a cure of the 
habit the quantity taken must be gradually reduced until it can 
be finally dropped altogether. As it is with the arsenic eaters, 
so it is with our protected industries. 

After the protection habit was formed it was necessary to 
keep increasing the dose, the recipients of the plunder always 
finding a pretext for the increase. First, they said that our in- 
fant industries needed wet nursing. Then they said we had to 
protect American labor from competition with the pauper labor 
of Europe. ‘Then they insisted on protection for the American 
farmer. He must be protected, forsooth, by preventing the im- 
portation of articles which he is constantly exporting and sell- 
ing in the open markets of the world and in competition with 
all the world. And, finally, they said we must have protection 
to guarantee the manufacturer a reasonable profit on his busi- 
ness. Having been practically driven from all these positions, 
they are now resorting to the familiar device of an armistice in 
order to gain time for the invention of some new pretext. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 


Their proposition is to create a tariff commission, which is to 
perform the impracticable, if not impossible, feat of ascertaining 
the difference in the actual cost of producing manufactured 
articles at home and abroad. In this they doubtless console 
themselves with the hope that the commission will not make a 
report until they can discover some new sophism with which to 
deceive the people into the belief that they can increase their 
prosperity by taxing themselves; and I am inclined to think they 
would not regret it much if the commission did not report till 
Gabriel was about ready to sound a blast on that historic trum- 
pet. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

The adyoeates of protection are both shrewd and able. Per- 
sistent opposition has driven them together, has welded them 
into a solid and homogeneous mass, where they have been 
unitedly working, each for all, and all for each. They realized 
the force of Franklin’s remark, and they have learned to hang 
together to keep from hanging separately. 

In its earlier days its advocates justified protection on the 
ground that capital paid better in agricultural pursuits than in 
manufacturing, and they insisted that it was the duty of the 
Government to so frame the laws as to enable the manufacturers 
to make the price of their goods artificially high, so as to in- 


| duce capital to leave the farms and go into manufacturing 


enterprises. p 

The raising of revenue from duties on imports is and has 
been practiced by all Governments, and Is legitimate, because 
the money so collected is used for public purposes, and these 
duties are frequently levied on such articles, and in such a way, 
as to partially shield the home manufacturer of them from 


| competition, thus giving him a limited and incidental advantage. 


But the theory of protection goes much further than this. It 
calls for the erection of practically impassible barriers against 
the wares of foreign manufacturers, leaving the American con- 
sumer entirely at the mercy of the American manufacturer. 
This stage of protection was reached only by slow degrees. 
Before the Civil War our tariffs were comparatively low, but 
the necessity for revenue during that struggle demanded an 
increase in customhouse taxes, and these taxes added to the 
foreign cost resulted in prices so high as to greatly stimulate 
investments in manufacturing enterprises. 

Having tasted of the sweets of high prices and big profits 
those who enjoyed them were not satisfied to give them up when 
the war was over. But as the Government’s need of money 
grew less, and it was proposed to reduce the customhouse taxes, 
those who enjoyed the benefit of war prices had to devise some 
new reason for the continuance of a high-tariff policy. Then 
it was they raised a cry for the necessity of protecting our 
infant industries, and they succeeded in getting the people to 
credit them. But the infant grew to adult size, became a great 
big, overgrown, selfish mollycoddle, who seemed to think con- 
sumers were created for his especial benefit. He bawled as 
if he were being crucified if a boy half his size made a face 
at him, and he had an attack of hysteria if asked to enter into 
any kind of competition. He wanted pap, and then more pap, 
all the time, and he wanted it brought to him at that, and be- 
cause he never had to exert his strength he did not really know 
what he was capable of and lived in constant fear. ‘The 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] told us the other day 
that the fear of the Wilson bill brought on a business panic 
nearly two years before the bill passed. 

If the gentleman was right, it proves how timid and hysterical 
and brash those industries are which rest on protection. Of 
course I do not agree with the gentleman as to the fact. I 
think protection bas borne two legitimate children. It is, as 
Mr. Havemeyer said, the legitimate mother of trusts, and it is 
also the legitimate mother of panics. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I might concede that there was a time when protection stimu- 
lated manufacturing enterprises, but stimulation, when exces- 
sive, is always followed, first by exhilaration and then by de 
pression and prostration, and these panies are but “the cold, 
gray dawn of the morning after.” [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratie side.] 

The “ infant-industries” theory finally grew to be a national 
joke and had to be abandoned. A new watchword had to be 
found, and the infant was pushed behind the curtain, where he 
was kept temporarily out of sight but by no means out of mind. 
Its beneficiaries then insisted that protection was not for the 
benefit of the infant prodigy at all; that the real purpose of it 
had always been to protect the American laboring man against 
competition with the pauper labor of Europe. We can not 
bear it,” said the beneficiaries of protection at election time; “it 
makes our hearts bleed to see the American laboring men com- 
peting with the pauper labor of Europe.” And the laboring men 
heard them and believed; and on this cry, aided by unpatriotic 
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appeals to passions engendered during the Civil War, protection 


again triumphed at the polls. But when the workingman, after 
the victory, insisted on getting his share of the protection pap 
in the form of higher wages, he was coldly ignored. Protection 
enissaries went to Europe and brought what they had been 
calling “pauper labor“ right to the door of the American 
workingman to compete with him at close range and thus keep 
wages down, regardless of campaign promises. The working- 
man soon saw that if his wages were to be increased he must 
attend to the matter himself. He then went to work organizing 
labor unions, and in that work he had to overcome bitter oppo- 
sition from those protected interests which pretended such solici- 
tude for his welfare. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Another and a fayorite argument of the protection advocates 
has been that by making the price of the manufactured articles 
high capital would be induced to invest in manufacturing indus- 
tries; that then men with money to spare would invest it in 
manufacturing; that this would make competition keen, and 
thus bring about lower prices. Thus we were told that the pro- 
tection policy might at first mean high prices, but that it would 
eventually make low prices by means of this competition. You 
may believe, if you can, that the party of protection really 
favored a policy because it would result in low prices for their 
a I must be shown. I am from near Missouri. [Laugh- 

er. 

That they were not sincere in it is fairly well indicated by 
their last platform declaration, which proposes to make the 
American people guarantee reasonable profits to the manufac- 
turers, and that, too, regardless of the conditions ordinarily re- 
quired to secure success in business; and leaving it entirely to 
the interested party to judge his own case and determine what 
is a reasonable profit. Do you imagine the beneficiaries of such 
a platform declaration when enacted into law would permit 
their modesty to interfere with their profits? 

I would not assert that when they were urging the theory that 
lower prices would be reached through the protection policy 
they foresaw what did actually happen, but I will say that I 
think they did not really want low prices for their wares, and 
that they may have seen, and probably did see, that some way 
would be found to prevent the advent of low prices and only 
reasonable profits. 

We now know that the promise, whether sincerely made or 
not, proved vain and empty. When the time came for the low 
prices through competition, those who made the promises or- 
ganized trusts and other combinations to prevent the perform- 
ance of their own promises. Protection prevented competition 
from without, and there could be little or none from within, 
new manufacturing enterprises being practically impossible, as 
no one would have the temerity to start a new business concern 
in the face of trust opposition, which would surely destroy his 
business by underselling well knowing that when it was de- 
stroyed they would get their money back from the customers by 
overcharging. 

It is scarcely necessary now to call attention to another catch 
phrase long urged by the protectionists, namely, that the for- 
eigner pays the tariff tax. I mention it, not to refute it—that 
would be waste of time—but rather to show their ingenuity, to 
show how prolific they have been in the invention of deceptive 
phrases. Driven from one position to another, I indulge the 
hope that they reached their last ditch when they proclaimed 
that the law should guarantee a reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer. No conditions are imposed, no qualifications provided. 
The investment may have been a foolish one; the machinery 
nfay be out of date, the business may be mismanaged, the capi- 
tal stock may be inflated; 50, or 100, or even 200 per cent of 
water may have been pumped into the stock, as appears to have 
been done in the case of the Steel Trust, but still, according to 
the platform promise, the concern is entitled to a reasonable 
profit, and the interested parties are to decide what constitutes 
such a profit. Such a platform promise was at least well caleu- 
Jated to make the beneficiaries of protection open up their hearts 
and purses to those who made the promise, nor could they forget 
that past legislative performances justified them in accepting 
the offer at its face value. Surely those who made the promise 
must have been in great need of something with which those to 
whom they made it could supply them. 

In the not very remote past it is generally believed that they 
contributed to the campaign funds of the protection party sums 
which could not have been expended legitimately, and they 
doubtless did it in the belief that the party would later on confer 
further legislative favors which would enable them to reim- 
burse themselves from the general public, with liberal interest. 

But the people disapproved of their policies and practices 
last November, and declared in favor of a real revision of the 
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tariff downward, and they gave the Democrats a commission to 
make the necessary reductions. 

I realize that the execution of that commission is a serious 
task. It is like a difficult but necessary surgical operation; it 
has to be done, but no matter how skillfully it is done it will 
hurt. In attacking intrenched privilege and wrong those mak- 
ing the attack must begin not where they would, but where 
they can. The necessity for beginning somewhere has been 
recognized by President Taft, who is a protectionist, and by 
many other prominent Republicans who are also protectionists. 
They prepared and proposed the Canadian reciprocity measure, 
and we carried it through the House. Again I say I think it is 
lame and insufficient if we stop with it. But why should we 
stop with it? 

This first short step was proposed by a Republican President 
and supported by many Republican Representatives, and, little 
as it is, we Democrats would, in the face of our former declara- 
tions, be guilty of insincerity and political cowardice had we re- 
fused to take it. Having already taken it, we are now about 
to make further progress, to take the next step, and pass the 
Farmers’ Free-List Bill. 

I am not one of those who think that other and additional 
steps toward tariff reform will be prevented by another branch 
of the Congress or by the President. I assume that they will 
do their duty in the premises and join with us in giving the 
people the relief which they demand and need so much. But 
if they do prevent progress in that direction, they will surely 
have to answer to the people for it. 

I feel reasonably sure that the President and those Repub- 
licans who voted for reciprocity are too wise and too cleur- 
sighted not to see that a corresponding reduction of the more 
oppressive schedules is absolutely necessary for the relief of 
the public in general and of the farmers in particular. 

Such revision could be made without particular disturbance 
or shock to business if certain professional protectionist calam- 
ity howlers would cease trying to save the protection graft by 
predicting all sorts of disasters in case any of it is taken from 


them. So good a protectionist as the editor of the Iron Age 
admits this to be true. He said, editorially, on December 22, 
1010: 


The country generally has not felt Seriously alarmed over the possi- 
bility that some of the schedules might taken up separately and 
lower duties named on articles therein classified. This Is a matter 
which was not thought to be specially disturbing, although It would, 
of course, retard trade for a time in the commodities on which new 
duties were under consideration. 


And, again, he says: 

No general tariff revision is desired by the great majority of tho 
people. ‘The revision of a very few schedules of the present tarif is all 
that should be attempted. 

You see, he admits that some schedules should be revised. 
And then he adds: 

The country imperatiyely needs a rest from governmental interfer- 
ence with business. 

He wants “a rest from governmental interference”! Now, 
what do you think of that? The Government for 40 years has 
been legislating in the interest of a class. It has compelled 
and is still compelling millions of its citizens, through protec- 
tion legislation, to pay tribute to that small class which the 
Iron Age represents. And look at the results. 

We boast of our great national wealth, now rated at $125,- 
000,000,000. Where is this wealth? Who has it? The great 
bulk of it has been gathered into comparatively few hands, 
and largely through tariff laws which, in my judgment, have 
prostituted the taxing power of the Government, by using it 
to make millions of our citizens pay tribute to a favored few. 

This is well illustrated by a condition in the line of business 
which the Iron Age represents. 

It is said when the 24 directors of the Steel Trust sit down 
to their table the owners of one-twelfth of the wealth of the 
United States occupy the chairs. This is further illustrated by 
the fact that 1 per cent of the American people own more prop- 
erty than the other 99 per cent, while five and one-half million 
American families, or 44 per cent of our people, own an average 
of only $150 per family. 

The protection laws which are largely responsible for these 
conditions are still in force. The people still suffer from them. 

But the Iron Age thinks we tamper with these laws too much, 
and that the country needs a rest; which, I suppose, means 
that the victims of protection should not grumble while the 
favored class is collecting its tribute from them. How kind 
and how good of the Iron Age. Speaking for that favored class 
he says, in effect, All we want is to be let alone“; but in the 
meantime, like the daughter of the horseleech, they keep on cry- 
ing “give, give.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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But how about the victims? Do you not think they would be 
willing to put up with a little temporary inconvenience in order 
to be permanently relieved of a burden which has become well- 
nigh intolerable? 

Of all those who have suffered from tariff exactions none 
have suffered more than the farmers. None have givea bre or 
gotten less through protection than they have. It is nid by 
gentlemen that putting agricultural implements on the free list 
will not give them any relief; that they can now buy agricul- 
tural implements cheaper than they can be bought in any other 
country, That argument, as the poet said of vaulting ambition— 


O'erleaps itself and falls on the other side. 


If they can buy such implements cheaper here than anywhere 
else, what objection can there be to putting agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list? But can they buy them cheaper here? 
I think the evidence is the other way. The manufacturers ad- 
mitted a few years ago that they were selling their goods 
cheaper abroad than at home, and explained by saying they did 
so in order to keep their employees at work. I am glad that I 
can admit the fact without being compelled to accept their 
explanation of it. I prefer to take the view expressed by the 
late Mr, John Hay, Secretary of State. In an address made not 
long before his death, he said: 

We sre building locomotives for railways in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Our bridges can be built in America, ferried across the Atlantic, trans- 
ported up the Nile, and flung across a river in the Sudan in less time 
thin any European nation, with a start of 4,000 miles, can do the 
work. We sell ironware in Birmingham, carpets in Kiderminster; we 
pipe sewers of Scotch cities; our bicyeles distance all competitors on 
the Continent; Ohio sends watch cases to Geneva. All this is of ad- 
vantage to all parties; there is no sentiment in it. They buy our 
Wares because we make them better and at lower cost than other 
people. 

According to him, they did sell abroad cheaper than at home. 
They could not compel foreigners to pay such exorbitant prices 
as our protection laws enabled them to exact from the home 
folk. 

Mr. Bridgman, in his book, The Passing of the Tariff, pub- 
lished in 1909, says: ; 

The policy of underselling to foreigners has become a recognized prac- 
tice on the part of the protected manufacturers of the United States, 
secret if possible, but followed constantly, whether secret or open. 

Dr. Charles W. Elliott, late of Harvard, in an address made 
in September, 1908, said: 

That the tariff is not necessary to the maintenance of American 
wages or American standards of living appears clearly from the com- 
mon practice of selling American goods in foreign countries at much 
bowie prices than they are sold in the United States, and yet at a 
pront. 

And he significantly adds: 

If the American people mean to maintain their individual liberty in 
industries, trades, commerce, and politics, they must steadily defend 
themselves against monopolies. 

At its meeting in Hartford, Conn., in November, 1907, the 
National Grange passed a series of resolutions condemning 
American manufacturers for selling their goods cheaper in for- 
eign countries than at home, at the expense of American agri- 
culture, and recommending that every article so sold be put 
upon the free list. 

There is scarcely a limit to the evidence which could be col- 
lected to show that gentlemen were in error in asserting that 
the American farmers got their implements cheaper than those 
of any other country, but I will content myself with adding a 
list of the home and foreign prices of American-made articles 
in common use, in all of which the farmer is interested: 


Article. 


Cultivators. . 88. 40 
Tlows 12.60 
Axe 7. 20 
Kettles 85 
Table knivesss 12. 00 
Horseshoe nails 12.00 
Barbed wire. 12.00 
À 15,55 
is 60, 00 
—— 20. 75 

. 17. 50 

r sven T O 12.00 
Steel rails 223. 00 


1 Per hundred weight. 


2 Per long ton. 

Our protection friends are great admirers of that form of 
sophism known as “ the false cause.” 

When two things which might be related are found together, 
this method of reasoning assumes that they bear the relation 
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of cause and effect. We have a high protective tariff, this 
alleged argument runs, and our farmers are prosperous, hence 
the high tariff caused their prosperity. Or this: We have 
protection and we have high wages, hence protection makes 
wages high. By a parity of reasoning I might say they have 
cyclones in Kansas; the farmers of Kansas are prosperous, 
hence cyclones cause prosperity. Or thus: We have a great 
many schools and churches in this country; we also have a great 
many divorces, hence the schools and churches are the cause of 
the divorces. And all of these arguments are equally sound, 
which means they are all unsound. 

Mr. CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do. 

Mr. CONNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if this is not a good place in his speech to elucidate 
a fact that the gentlemen on the other side of the aisle have 
evidently forgotten, a very important argument in bringing 
their case forward, which is that there is six weeks’ delay in 
the coming of spring here in the District of Columbia, which 
may be figured as being due to this Democratie Congress? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is the tariff agitation here, of course, 
which did it. There can be no other adequate reason for it. 
[Laughter.] According to the logic of the protectionists, the 
two things being found together must bear the relation of 
eause and effect. [Laughter.] 

Our prosperity is due to other causes than high tariff. The 
prosperity of the farmer, when he is prosperous, is largely due 
to the quantity of fertile Jand in this country adapted to the 
use of the best farming methods. The farms of the West average 
886 acres. In France they average less than 20 acres. Our 
land in the West at least is comparatively new, and very fertile, 
and if the farmer has accumulated a little wealth it is largely 
due to the fact that increasing population has added to the 
value of his land. Cheap, fertile land and plenty of it has been 
the principal cause of our great growth, aided by the profuse 
abundance of mineral wealth of every kind which the God of 
the universe, and not the protective tariff, placed in the bowels 
of the continent. Every condition which makes for prosperity 
in agriculture is here. Climate, soil, variety of production, and 
facility for transportation; in short, nature seems to have ex- 
hausted herself in giving us every material advantage. 

People from Europe came here in myriads because of these 
natural advantages. They came when we had low tariff, and 
they would have come just the same if we had no tariff, and 
their coming helped to develop our great agricultural resources. 
Many of them lived in tariff-ridden countries, and if protection 
is such a wizard in making prosperity, why did they have to 
leave the homes of their childhood to come to a strange land? 
It was not the fact of protection here that brought many of 
them, for many of them left that behind them, and many came 
when we did not have high protective tariffs. 

The fact is that no decade in our history shows such material 
progress as the 10 years from 1850 to 1860 under the Walker 
tariff_—a purely revenue measure. 

Our national wealth during that decade increased 126 per 
cent, an increase far beyond that of any similar length of time. 

The following figures contrast that decade with the one from 
1890 to 1900, much to the disadvantage of the latter: 


1850 t 1590 to 
1800. 1900. 
Per cent. 
Onr national wealth increased 126. 36.0 
Products of manufactories increased ........ 85.1 38.9 
Capital invested in manufacturing increased 80.4 50.7 
Railroad mileage increased. 300.0 19.0 


This remarkable progress, made during a decade when we had 
what protectionists, with ridiculous inconsistency, call a free- 
trade tariff, is a forceful and eloquent answer to the claim 
that protection is the cause of prosperity, except, of course, in 
the sense that protection has made favored individuals pros- 
perous by affecting the distribution of wealth in such a way as 
to multiply millionaires at one end of the industrial scale and 
paupers at the other end of it. 

The claim that protection is the cause of the high wages paid 
here is equally unfounded. 

Primarily, wages should be an equitable share of what labor 
produces. What the labor of anyone will produce depends, first, 
on the efficiency of the individual and, second, on the conditions 
under which the labor is performed. Any comparison of wages 
in different countries, or in different communities in the same 
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country, which ignores these two fundamental conditions is 
necessarily, and I might almost add willfully, misleading. And 
yet while our protectionist friends never cease calling attention 
to the fact that we pay higher wages than are paid in other 
countries, they never once allude to either of these fundamental 
facts. They never tell that labor is more efficient here and that 
the conditions here are more favorable to labor, the environment 
better than elsewhere, and yet it is largely because of these facts 
that wages are higher here than abroad, and because of these 
facts wages have always been higher here. Whether we had 
high tariff or low tariff, wages were higher here; and if we had 
no tariff at all, wages would still be higher here because of the 
grenter efficiency of the American laborer and the better condi- 
tions under which that labor is performed. 

The position of the protectionists on this question of wages 
is singularly absurd and leads them into the most illogical posi- 
tions. This is well illustrated in a speech made by one of my 
Republican colleagues from Illinois during the consideration of 
the Payne tariff bill and reiterated in his argument yesterday, 
Here is a table of wages he gave showing the day wage paid in 
certain industries in this country and also in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium. He made the usual protection 
argument in connection with that table. He said: 


I do not want to live to see the day when the American workingman 
will be forced by legislation to accept the low wage scale cf foreign frec- 
trade nations. If there be those lere who think that there is no sub- 
stantial difference between the wages received by our laborers and the 
wages received by foreign laborers, I would respectfully invite their 
careful inspection of the following comparison of wages in this country 
and the wages paid in fres-trade Kurope: À 


Bricklayers........ $0.55 84.40 | -04 (30.13 81.04 
Stonecutters....... -42 | 3.36 2 24.88] 141.12 
40 | 3.68 1.65 1.04] 141.12 
291282 1.01 61 10 80 
30 2.88 1.0 1.04 | 15 1.20 
35 2.80 1.44 . 96 13 | 1.04 
-44 | 3.52 1.0 «83 15 | 1.20 
+27 | 2.16 1. 30 1,04 131.01 
„171.30 8⁰ 08 61 10 80 


Not a word said about what the laborer accomplished in a 
day; not a word about the conditions or environment; not a 
word about the fact that in the United States we have less than 
30 persons to the square mile, while Belgium, one of the coun- 
tries compared, has 622 persons to the square mile, that Ger- 
many has 305 to the square mile, and that Great Britain has 347. 
How ridiculously absurd, to compare wages and conditions in 
two countries, when the population is 20 times as dense in one 
as in the other and competition proportionally keen. 

But let us examine this table which is supposed to prove the 
ease for protection and see what it shows. In the first two 
columms it appears that the American laborer gets about twice 
as much daily wages as the British laborer does. With the 
usual ostrich logic of protection it is assumed that that proves 
the case. Evidently there are none so blind as those who will 
not see. How very strange that my colleague and his protec- 
tionist associates could not see the real meaning of the figures 
he quotes. 

His statistics show that protected Germany and protected 
France pay bricklayers 13 cents an hour. Protected Belgium 
pays S cents an hour, and free-trade England pays hers 21 cents 
an hour. And this proportion holds good throughout his table. 
The figures show, then, that free-trade England pays almost twice 
as large a daily wage as protected France or Germany and 
about two and a half times as much as protected Belgium. And 
this comparison is between countries where the conditions are 
nearly similar. According to my colleague's logle, the conclusion 
is inevitable that free trade means high wages and that protec- 
tion makes low wages, Add to this the fact that German work- 
men migrate to free-trade England, but no Englishmen go to pro- 
tenrec Germany, and according to protection logic, the case is 
proved. 

Of course, the truth is, as I have already said, that wages are 
regulated, primarily, by what the labor produces, modified, of 
course, by the law of competition, and that the law of competi- 
tion is in turn modified by labor organizations, which largely 
control it. 

In Belgium, with 622 persons to the square mile, the struggle 
for existence is a hard one, and competition is keen. In the 
United States, with only 30 persons to the square mile, the 
struggle is less hard, competition is less keen, and labor has 
more to work on and draw from. 


The question of efficiency is an important element in the 
amount of wages paid, and the misleading nature of reference 
to the daily wage as a basis of comparison without reference to 
efliciency is well shown by the statement of Mr. J. II. Bailey, 
of the Broderick & Bascom Wire Rope Co., of St. Louis, to the 
Ways and Means Committee on November 28, 1908, After 
giving the daily wages of British workers, he says: 

The wa paid for similar services in the United States is doubtless 
considerably more than stated above, but to com ate for this dif- 
ference in wages It must be borne in mind that in England onc man at- 
tends to but 1 thick-wire block; in the United States 1 man attends to 
at least 4, and often 6, thick-wire blocks, while for the finer sizes, say 
Nos, 24 to 36, there is still a greater difference. For these sizes in 
England 1 man attends to 10 to 15 blocks; in the United States 1 man, 
with the help of a boy, attends to 30 to 50 blocks. 

From the foregoing it will appear that while the Individual earnings 
of the American workman is greater than that of the English workman, 
still the cost per hundredweight in wages is greater to the English 
manufacturer because of the greater amount of work turned out by the 
American workman, due to the greater number of machines attended to 
by the American. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie stated before the same committee that 
the general rule is that the highest-paid labor produces the 
cheaper products. 

Senator GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, in a speech on the 
floor of the Senate June 25, 1902, said: 

As regards the power of production, Mulhall has shown that a farm 
hand in the United States does as much as 2 in the United Kingdom, 
3 in Germany, 5 in Austria, and 7 in Russia. It takes 43 Europeans to 
equal one American, 

And, again, he says: 

This comparison is emphasized by our coal consumption and stcam 
power and finally by our products of manufacture. 

If the tariff regulated the amount of wages, then England, 
having no tariff, would pay the lowest wage of any country, but 
the table cited by my colleague shows—what, indeed, we all 
know—that the contrary is the fact, and that England, which 
on their theory should pay the lowest, in fact pays the highest, 
and much the highest, daily wage paid in any European country. 

If their theory was correct the daily wage would be the same 
whereyer the same tariff rate prevailed. 

But we know that this is not true, and that the daily wage 
differs as much in different parts of our own country as it does 
in entirely different countries. 

Carroll D. Wright, who was one of the foremost statisticians 
of his day, estimated the cost of living in this country and the 
yarious countries of Europe, and he measured it, not by money, 
but by days’ earnings. 

He concluded that the number of working days required to 
cover the cost of food, clothing, lighting, heating, and taxes for 
an average family are, in— 


Days, 
England_~_..-.--.-+~~.-...-------~-+-+-~----+--+--— a 205 
United States 225 
Fran es 231 
rs ai 
Russla 2 
Italy 4444444444ͤ44„4„4„4„„4„4„ͤ4„„„4„„4„4„„„„5„ 290 


Speaking generally, according to this table, so far as Europe 
is concerned, the higher the tariff the lower the wages. But in 
spite of all this, in spite of the fact that wages were higher 
here, regardless of tariffs; in spite of the fact that wages have 
doubled in England since they abolished tariffs; in spite of 
reason and experience; in spite of everything, the protectionist 
will raise his voice and say, Our high protective tariff is the 
cause of our high wages.“ A friend of mine insists that a man 
can make the most absurd statement, and if he will repeat it 
loud enough and often enough, after a while he will really think 
it is so. The protectionists make me think my friend is right. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is a most significant fact that in spite of the great increase 
and vast amount of our national wealth, of the twelve mil- 
lion and a half of families in the United States,-according to 
the census of 1900, five million and a half of these families 
were practically propertyless, according to the late Charles B. 
Spahr, then associate editor of the Outlook. He estimated that 
those five million and a half of families had an average of 
only $150 a family, consisting of clothing and household goods, 
He further stated that 125,000 families owned more wealth than 
the other 12,375,000 families, in other words 1 per cent owned 
more wealth than the other 99 per cent. 

This is an unhealthy condition and will result in mischief if 
continued. 

It was fashionable a few ycars ago to denounce those who 
called attention to this condition and brand them as disturbers, 
but that stage has been passed, tlinuks to the great independent 
press and magazines. 

How foolish to ignore this condition, and how foolish to 
denounce those who point it ont and emphasize it. 
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How foolish of the patient to abuse the physician who demon- 
strates that a cancer is forming in a vital part of his body. 
How much wiser it would be to thank him and set about getting 
cured while there was yet time. 

But what has protection to do with this condition of con- 
gested or concentrated wealth? 

Let me illustrate, and in doing so make clear the difference 
between a tariff for revenue and a tariff for protection. 

Mr. Schwab, in 1899, while he was president of the Steel 
Trust, made a statement in writing and afterwards testified 
that the statement was true. In it he said: 

I know positively that England can not produce pig fron at actual 
cost for less than $11.50 per ton, even allowing no profit on raw mate- 
rials; and can not put pig iron into rails, with their most efficient works, 
for less than $7.50 per ton. This would make rails a net cost to them o 
$19. We can sell at this price and ship abroad, so as to net us $16 at 
works for foreign business, nearly as good as home business has been. 
What is true of rails is equally true of other steel products. As a result 
of this we are going to control the steel business of the world. 

You know we can make rails for less than $12 per ton, leaving a 
nice margin on foreign business. Besides this forei costs are going 
to increase year by year, because they have not e raw materials, 
while ours is going to decrease. The result of all this is that we will be 
able to sell our surplus abroad, run our works full all the time, and get 
the best practice and cost in this way. 

Mr. Schwab here tells us they could make steel rails in 
Pittsburg at less than $12 a ton and that the same kind of 
rails could not be made in England for less than $19 per ton. 
But while they could make steel rails at $12 per ton, and by 
Selling them at $15 make 25 per cent profit, yet they actually 
sold them at $28 a ton f. o. b. at Pittsburg. Had there been 
no tariff at all on them, you see, few or none could come from 
England. Allow $3 per ton for getting the English rails to the 
seaboard, loading them on the ship, paying the freight and insur- 
ance charges to New York, and, without any profit whatever, 
they would have cost $22 when they reached the customhouse 
there. The duty on steel rails under the Dingley law was $7.84 
per ton, which, added to the other items, makes a total cost of 
$29.40 a ton this side the customhouse in New York. 

If an American purchaser bought rails in England, of course 
he paid the customhouse duty or tariff of $7.84 to the collector 
of customs, and the money thus paid went into the Government 
Treasury as revenue, to be used in defraying the public ex- 
penses. But the Steel Trust was perfectly aware of what the 
foreign rails would cost an American purchaser, and to prevent 
importation they fixed the price of rails at Pittsburg at $28 a 
ton, or $1.40 below the foreigner’s price, even if he sold at actual 
cost. This gave the American manufacturer a profit of $16 per 
ton, or 1333 per cent. 

You will notice that he did not add the whole of the tariff. 
If he did the price would have been $29.40, and then there 
might be some importation. But by remitting $1.40 and adding 
only $6 of the tariff to his price, he had a monopoly of the 
business. 

Now, where did the $6 per ton, which the tariff law enabled 
him to add to the price, go? Did any of it go to the Govern- 
ment as reyenue? No indeed, not a cent. It all went into the 
treasury of the Steel Trust as bounty or protection. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. My time is nearly up, but if the gentleman 
will get it extended, I will be glad to answer his question, if I 


can. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know what 
this country paid for steel rails at the time we did not make 
any in this country? 

Mr. GRAHAM. ‘The gentleman does, and I am glad you 
asked that question. The gentleman knows well, but he knows 
that at that time the processes that have since been inyented 
for making steel rails were practically unknown, and the 
gentleman knows that most of those processes were developed 
by Americans. [Applause.] The gentleman knows that in the 
last 10 years there were 650,123 patents granted in the United 
States, whereas in England, in all time, there were only 278,000, 
and in Spain 22,000. This shows the comparative ingenuity of 
the peoples. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. The gentleman has not an- 
swered my question. Does the gentleman know what the United 
States paid England for steel rails before we made them in 
America? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman said he did, and he does. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. But has the gentleman answered 
the question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman is glad to answer it. I con- 
cede, as I said awhile ago, when the gentleman from Oklahoma 
probably was not here, that protection stimulates, but stimula- 
tion is usually followed by prostration; and, in order to prevent 
that, when stimulation had reached the point where the Ameri- 
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can manufacturer had the market to himself, he then went to 
work and organized what we now call trusts to keep the price 
up, instead of putting it down, as it was said he would do. 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman tell us what 
we paid England for steel rails prior to the time they were 
manufactured in America? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Just about what Englishmen had to pay for 
steel rails. They were as high as $150 a ton, and the processes 
that cheapened them have been largely the result of American 
brains; and if there is any reason why the protection barons 
of this country should have the benefit of all inventions made 
by American brains, I do not know what the reason is. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I think when there are great inventions like Whitney’s or 
Watt's, or any others, the people should have some of the benefits 
of them and not give it all to a few who are piling up millions, 
so that to-day they own a large part of the wealth of the coun- 
try and have been practically running the Government, and not 
running it in the interest of the people, but in their own interest. 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman permit an- 
otlier question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do not know whether I quite 
understood the gentleman or not; but if I did, did I under- 
stand him to say that prior to the time when we made any steel 
rails in America we paid England as high as $150 a ton for 
steel rails? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Please talk faster; the clock keeps moving. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. I beg the gentleman's pardon, 
Did I understand the gentleman correctly? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I really do not understand why the gentle- 
man repeats his question. I thought I made it as plain as I 
could make it. 

Mr. McGUIRD of Oklahoma. 
stood the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am not responsible for the gentleman's 
understanding. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do not know that I misunder- 
stood the gentleman. I just want to get him to tell me. 

Mr. GRAHAM, I said very clearly that at one time rails 
cost $150 a ton; that at that time the present processes of 
making steel were unknown. It was done by hand, by hammer- 
ing and heating and cooling, and there was a great deal of ex- 
pense to it which is now obviated by a very simple process. 

The Bessemer process had scarcely been in vogue till 1870, 
The price in England was then $50 a ton. In 1873 the prices 
there went down to $36. By 1877 the price was $30 and the 
duty $28. The price here at that time ranged from $61 to $67. 
: Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Will the gentleman answer a ques- 

ion? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will if I can. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. At the time we were buying steel 
rails for $165 a ton, were not those rails made by the Bessemer 
process? : 

Mr. GRAHAM. They were no 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
I would like to ask the gentleman further, if all the rails made 
in this country up to about 12 years ago were not made under 
that same Bessemer process? 

Mr. GRAHAM. ‘They were made under such processes as en- 
abled the Steel Trust to make them for less than $12 a ton, 
when England could not make them for less than $19 a ton. 
But the Steel Trust sold them for $28 a ton, thus making a profit 
of 183 per cent. That is merely an illustration. Every pro- 
tected article is like steel rails, differing only in degree and not 
in principle, and in that way protection has been gathering 
wealth from the producers of this country until now 1 per cent 
of the American people owns more than the other 99 per cent. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan, The gentleman from Illinois has 
referred to the testimony of Charles M. Schwab. Did the gentle- 
man read that portion of Mr. Schwab's letter in which he said 
that the statement as to the price for which rails could be made 
in Pittsburg was written for the purpose of selling the property 
of the Carnegie Co., and if people kept that in mind they could 
place a better value on it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman from Illinois did read that 
in his testimony, but not in the letter, and the gentleman read 
further; he read where Mr. Burke Cockran asked him the spe- 
cific question, if the facts stated in the letter were not true, and 
Mr. Schwab said that they were true. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. In a way. 

Mr. GRAHAM. He said it absolutely. He said it is entirely 
true. I would be delighted to read the whole pages upon which 
that matter appears, had I the time. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 


Simply to see if I misunder- 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sms). 


The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has again expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr. GRAHAM, For the year 1909 there were 1,688,775 tons 
of steel rails used in the United States. Six dollars per ton on 
that amount made $10,132,750, a nice little gift, which the pro- 
tective tariff laws compelled the American people to give to the 
manufacturers on steel rails alone. In 1508 twice as many rails 
Were used, and the gift was over $20,000,000 that year. And 
as the protective tariff works on steel rails so it works on every 
other line, the difference being only in degree. When it is an 
ideal protective measure, and shuts out imports altogether, it 
diverts all the tariff graft into the manufacturers’ pockets. 
When not ideally protective some things are imported and some 
reyenue is obtained for the Government. A perfect protection 
measure would yield no revenue. 

It becomes an interesting question how our tariff thus divides 
the money taken from the people—that is, how much of the 
tariff goes to the Government as revenue and how much to the 
protected interests as tribute or graft? I have seen many esti- 
mates, and the weight of the evidence is, I think, that for every 
dollar the Dingley tariff put in the Treasury as revenue it put 
from $5 to $8 in the treasuries of the protected manufacturers 
as tribute. 

I have never been able to persuade myself that such a law is 
a proper exercise of the Government's taxing power. I deny its 
right to take from the pockets of some citizens their hard- 
earned dollars to put them into the pockets of other citizens. 
As the Government has been collecting over $300,000,000 a year 
revenue from customhouse taxation, and as at least five times 
as much is collected from the people each year for tribute to the 
manufacturers, and as this has been going on for 40 years it 
becomes apparent why there is such concentration of wealth as 
I have already adverted to. 

With annual tribute paid by the American people of from 
10 to 20 millions on steel rails alone, it is little wonder that the 
24 directors of the Stecl Trust represent one-twelfth of the 
country’s entire wealth. 

How long, O Lord, how long! 

Not the least of the objections to this system of public robbery 
under the forms of law is the fact that it is dishonest and im- 
moral, in that the Jaw authorizes the manufacturer to collect 
money from the people for his individual benefit and under the 
protection of the taxing power. It is like authorizing the 
grocer, by law, to put sand in the sugar or authorizing the 
butcher to welgh his hand with the meat; and the protection 
idea, the idea that he is getting the advantage, that the law 
enables him through protection to get something for nothing 
is sapping the foundation of public morals and of public hon- 
esty. 
But, as I see it, the greatest evil is the danger to repub- 
lican form of government. We can not safely ignore the lessons 
of history, and one of them surely is that wealth is power, and 
those who control the wealth of a country will control its gov- 
ernment and its destinies, 

When we consider that one out of each hundred of our people 
own over half the country’s wealth, and that the ownership of 
that half, through banks, trust companies, insurance companies, 
and otherwise makes them the custodians of much of the re- 
mainder, which is almost as useful to them as the ownership of 
it, the danger becomes more apparent. And we should consider, 
too, that many of the very rich seem to be getting tired of a 
republican form of government and are willing, if not anxious, 
to use thelr vast wealth for the purpose of purchasing titled 
sons-in-law and arranging matters so that our children and 
grandchildren will have to produce dividends or rent to be sent 
Abroad to maintain the titled descendants of these modern Tories 
in affluent dissipation. 

While protection is not the sole cause of these evils, it is the 
most far-reaching and the most prolific one, and little progress 
can be made in other directions so long as the law permits a 
fayored few to thus exploit the people. This bill is therefore 
in the right direction, is well worthy of support, and ought to 
pass. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roper]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Alabama for the courtesy he has extended to me. A new Mem- 
ber on this floor, it would ill become me to consume much of the 
time allotted to this side of the Hall in the discussion of this 
important question. I want to promise the House here now that 
whatever of merit or demerit my speech may contain, it will at 
least possess one quality which will commend itself to you, and 
that will be its brevity. 


When I came here and looked around me, it occurred to me 
that this House might be likened unto a great school. It 
seemed to me, as I noticed the difference in the experience and 
the knowledge of the Members of this body, that there might 
be found here those who are freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors in this great school. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, it 
occurred to me that there are those who by reason of their 
great experience and their many years of distinguished service 
in this body may well be denoted post graduates in this insti- 
tution. 

I thought when I came that I wonld enter as a freshman. 
But a few days ago as I listened to the speech of the gentleman 
from Illinois, the ex-Speaker of the House, and when he brought 
forth his map and talked to us about the geography of Canada 
and delivered to us what he was pleased to term a kindergarten 
lecture, I became convinced that I had overlooked one depart- 
ment in this bedy, and I was forced to conclude that the cighty- 
odd new Members would be considered as belonging to the 
kindergarten. [Laughter and applause.] 

Be that as it may, Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that experi- 
ence in this body does and should play an important part. XII 
the new Members have received at the hands of the old Members 
many courtesies which we appreciate. I have listened at 
tentively to the debates on this and other measures. Indeed, it 
might be said that the new Members of this body have been 
noted for their careful, candid, and interested attention to these 
debates. And let me express the hope that we may continue 
so to do, even should the fortunes of future elections allow us to 
become old Members of this great body. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from an agricultural district. Within 
the limits of my district the largest town contains less than 
2,500 inhabitants. My people are an agricultural people. I 
voted for the reciprocity bill. I voted for it, first, upon the 
broad ground that its passage would be beneficial to the entire 
country, from one end of it to the other, and that between two 
countries such as the United States and Canada there ought to 
be no artificial tariff wall. 8 

I voted for it, in the second place, because I belleve it is to 
the interest of the agricultural people of this country to have 
no tariff between Canada and the United States. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] When the statistics are carefully exam- 
ined, and when it is seen that the balance of trade between this 
country and Canada is in our favor, I can see no disadvantage; 
on the contrary, I see great advantage to our agricultural people 
in getting rid of that tariff wall. [Applause on the Democratie 
side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have here some figures in reference to this 
matter, which I shall not take the time now to read, but will 
incorporate in my printed remarks. They are figures that haye 
been used before on this floor by other speakers, but they show 
conclusively that the balance of trade between the two conn- 
tries is in fayor of the United States. 

The Government statistics show that in five years ending 
June 80— 


We sold in Cannda_.--.- ~~~ -----___-__._____ $880, 417, 370 
ATER ET BONG OR scapes ee sr oan eee 393, 913, 673 
492, 503, 703 


Difference in our favor 
These Government statistics further show that in the same 


five years— 
Horses: 
We sold in Canada ñĩĩ;jmT 14, 172, 075 
Canala d to u T 2819201 
Difference in our favor 11, 622, 874 
D/ / 
Cattle: 
We sold in Canada. — 1, 578, 179 
Canada sold to us — a ean ae Sa os ee es ews a 1,193, 796 
Difference In our favor ws, 384. 383 
[ee 
Meat and dal roducts : 
We sold ih F — — 17, 011. 017 
re,, d 904,191 
Difference In our favor 16, 10%, 826 
e 
Breadstuffs : 
We sold in Canada {Siina a E 31, 596, 556 
ada sold to un ĩ„ͤ%„“': 0, 079, 884 
Difference in our favor. 24, 916, 672 


Of the foregoing items we sold to Canada $53,030,755 more 
than Canada sold to us. 

I voted for the reciprocity bill for another reason, and that 
was that I knew full well that just as soon as it was passed 
there would come right along after it this measure which we 
are now considering, the companion bill—if you please, the 
farmers’ bill—which, far more than the reciprocity measure, 
relieves the burdens upon the people of our country [applause 
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on the Democratic side], and especially upon that great army 
of producers, the American farmers, whom, more than anyone 
else, I have the honor to represent upon this floor. 

I. am strongly in favor of the passage of the pending bill. 
It will benefit my people. I am one of those that believes a 
Member of this body should legislate for all the people he 
represents without regard to their political affiliations, and 
this is one bill that will benefit every man, woman, and child 
within my district. ‘This bill puts upon the free list practically 
every article used by the farmer in the production of his crop 
and in the equipment of his farm. It benefits every farmer in 
every nook and corner of this Republic. It places upon the 
free list the plow and the harrow used upon the hillside and 
in the valley, the cultivator and the planter used upon our 
broad, extended prairie land, the harvester and the header 
used in the West and in the great Northwest, the cotton gin 
and everything used in cultivating and caring for the cotton 
in the Southland, the wagons and the harness used everywhere, 
the wire fencing used to inclose the farm land, and the lumber 
with which to build the homes and the barns and the granaries. 
It even goes further than that. It is broader than that. It 
places upon the free list the bread and the meat and the boots 
and the shoes that are so absolutely necessary to the working- 
men of this country, whether they work upon the farm, whether 
they work in the mines, in the factory, upon our great railroads, 
or I care not where. The very reading of this measure, the 
enumeration of the articles contained therein is, to my mind, 
sufficient to convince any reasonable man that it will be a great 
benefit to all the people and ought to become a law. I shall 
not read it, but will incorporate in my printed remarks the 
items which it places upon the free list. 

This bill places upon the free list the following articles: 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing 
machines and cotton gins farm wagons and farm carts, and all other 
agricultural Implements o 1 and description, whether specifically 
eee herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, including repair 

arts, 

. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, 
or coverings, suitable for covering and baling cotton, composed in whole 
or in part of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand 
tow, Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other mate- 
rials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps and bags or 
sacks composed wholly or in part of jute or burlaps or other material 
suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products. 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, punched or 
not punched, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, 
coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or with- 
out buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity ; 
and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural procu 

Grain, buf, lit, rough and sole leather, band, nd, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, Including calfskins; and harness, saddles, and saddlery, 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms suitable for conversion into manufactu articles. 

Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of w suitable for 
foncing, including wire staples, 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds and lard 
substitutes; and sausage and sausage meats. 

Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, bran, 
8 and other offals of + oatmeal and rolled oats, and all 
prepa cereal foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar articles 
not sweetened. - 

Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, round timber used for spars or in 
building wharves, shingles, laths, fencing posts, sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except boards, planks, deals, 
and other lumber, of Iignum-vitm, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods. 

Sewing machines, and all parts thereof. 

Salt, whether in bulk or in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 


I can not, Mr. Chairman, in the limited time at my disposal 
enter into a detailed discussion of this measure. I have lis- 
tened carefully to the arguments presented against it by those 
upon the other side of the Hall who oppose it, but I have lis- 
tened in vain for a single substantial reason why it should not 
pass. 

The opposition has been one of criticism and technicality. 
Some oppose this measure because it is too broad and opens too 
wide the door of trade. Some oppose it because, perchance, it 
is too narrow and does not place upon the free list some things 
which in their opinion should be there. Still others oppose it 
for purely technical reasons, because its phrascology or gram- 
matical construction or something of that kind is not just right. 
The argument most frequently resorted to by those upon the 
other side has been that the passage of this measure wonld 
close factories and reduce wages. I want to say here, Mr. 
Chairman, that is an old, old cry. It has come down to us 
through many years. It has been used not only to frighten the 
Congress of the United States, but it has been used upon elec- 
tion day to intimidate the voter [applause on the Democratic 


side] and to carry the elections in this country. I do not be- 
lieve that it will close a factory. I do believe tliat it will pos- 
sibly reduce the income of some of the millionaire owners of 
factories, but it will not close a single factory, and it ought not 
reduce the wage of a single laborer therein. I have listened 
with some surprise, Mr. Chairman, to the speeches made on the 
other side. I have heard Republican speeches as made out in 
my part of the country, but I did not know you had the same 
kind of speeches here that we had out there. I looked for tha 
speeches here to be upon a higher and a different plane from 
what we found them out in the campaigns. More speeches 
were made in my district by the opposition than cver before in 
the history of our district, and every one of them talked about 
the hard times of the Cleveland administration. 


I am surprised when I hear gentlemen on the other side make 
tliese same old speeches. Why, Mr. Chairman, if, perchance, we 
should be discussing the tariff 20 years from now, and some- 
body should introduce a bill to reduce the tariff upon some 
manufactured article, those upon the other side, the high pro- 
tectionists, would make great speeches about the hard times 
of Grover Cleyeland’s administration, [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Even further than that, Mr. Chairman, I expect 
that on the last great day, the judgment day, when Old Gabriel 
gets ready to sound the trumpet to bring the dead to life, some 
protectionist, if he happens to be near enough, will rise up and 
say, Mr. Gabriel, just hold on a minute before you toot that 
horn; I want to say just a few words about Grover Cleveland’s 
administration.” [Applause on the Democratie side.] Why, 
they talk to us about closing the factories. It has been demon- 
strated on this floor that the manufacturer of farm machinery 
takes his products abroad and sells them there cheaper than 
he sells them to the people here at home. Talk about the boot 
and shoe factories; they are exporters, they sell their prod- 
ucts in foreign lands. And right here, while I am discussing 
boot and shoe factories, let me say this: Two years ago, when 
this same question was being considered, representatives of, 
boot and shoe factories came before the Senate committee and 
the House committee and said they wanted free hides. “ Why,” 
they said, “if you give us free hides, we can do without a tariff, 
but we would like to keep that on for the name of the thing; 
but we can do without it. And if you will give us free hides, 
we will reduce the price of shoes from 25 to 50 cents a pair.” 
The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was passed and it gave them free 
hides; it gave them a 10 per cent tariff; but instead of shoes 
being decreased in price from 25 to 50 cents a pair they have 
been inereased in price from 25 to 50 cents a pair. 

But they say it will reduce wages. Out in my part of the 
country a great railroad system bas for two or three months 
been trying to get hold of a president. They have offered 
the job to two or three high-grade men, but the job has been 
refused, presumably because they were already getting a 
large salary. Salaries have been offered to those men greater 
than the salary paid to the President of the United States, 
and yet that same railroad and many others, when we had 
the Republican panic of 1907 and it became necessary to 
economize, began economizing by discharging the men who 
worked upon the section for $1.25 a day. My friends, the 
trouble in this country with our corporations is this, that 
whenever, perchance, it becomes necessary to economize they 
begin at the wrong end of the line. [Applause om the Demo- 
cratic side.] Instead of discharging or reducing the ealaries of 
the overpaid officials at the top they begin at the other end of 
the line by discharging the laboring men down at the bottom, 
We witnesssed in this House the other day a rather remarkable 
occurrence. A bill passed this House by a unanimous vate, not 
a single, solitary vote againstit. A few days later we were dis- 
cussing the reciprocity measure. Those upon the other side 
were divided; a majority of them voted against the bill and 
talked against it. A minority of them voted and falked iu 
favor of the reciprocity, but whether they were for it or whether 
they were against it, they were united in that they were talking 
and speaking of their devotion and their love for the great 
American farmer. So I thought to myself as I listened to the 
discussion, this House is going to repeat itself; this House is 
going again to be unanimous; the minority of the minority is 
going to mite with the majority of the minority, and together 
they are going to present a solid front and stand by the great 
Democratice majority, they are going to vote unanimously when 
the bill comes up to give the farmers a free-list bill. But, my 
friends, I wus mistaken, I was deceived. They talk for the 
fariner, but they are not willing to vote for the farmer. [Ap- 
planse on the Democratic side.] The very ones, some of them 
who opposed the reciprocity bill, and gave as their reasons for 
It that it would be detrimental to the farmer, have in the con- 
sideration of this bill been most bitter in their opposition to it. 
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I know a farmer, away out yonder in the central part of this 
great country; he dwells in a little valley in the Ozark Moun- 
tains of south Missouri, among as good a people as God ever 
let live upon this earth. [Applause.] He came there when a 
boy. At the breaking out of the Civil War he entered the Army 
and gave four of the best years of his life to the service of 
his country. After the war was over he came back home, mar- 
ried, entered a piece of land, and settled down upon the little 
farm where he lives to-day. Years came and went. Many 
children came to bless that little home, trials and hardships 
came upon him, but he shirked not. By dint of hard and hon- 
est toil from early morn until late at night, day in and day out, 
he was enabled to provide for that growing family. 

One by one as those boys and girls grew to manhood and 
womanhood they left that old home. Two or three of them 
located on farms in the near-by neighborhood, but a larger 
number of them, lured by the dazzling splendor of the great 
city, are now eking out a small subsistence in factories, in ma- 
chine shops, and behind the counters in the great department 
stores. Way back yonder in old Missouri, on that homestead, 
the father and mother live to-day. Now, here is what I want 
to emphasize: Every year of his life that farmer has gone to 
the county seat, he has hunted up the county collector, and paid 
to him his taxes, State, county, and school, out of his hard- 
earned sayings, Every year of his life he has disposed of the 
products of his farm and has therewith purchased the neces- 
saries of life. During all those years every time he purchased 
an imported article upon which a tariff duty was levied, and 
those articles were few in number, he paid a tax for the support 
of his Government. And during all those years every time le 
purchased a home-manufactured article, upon which a protec- 
tive tariff duty was levied, and those articles were many, he 
paid a tax to the manufacturing interests of this land. The 
tax which he paid to his State and to his county and to his 
school and to his Nation was just and right, but the tax which 
he has been compelled eyery year to pay to the manufacturing 
industries of this country is wrong, is unjust, and ought not to 
be. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You gentlemen upon tlie other side promised to reduce these 
burdens. You promised it when you wrote your platform in 
1908 at Chicago. You have not done it. Are you going to do it 
now? The farmer, Mr. Chairman, that I have mentioned here, 
is but a type. The life story of that farmer is but the life story 
of millions of farmers throughout this land. Honest, upright, 
and patriotic, they are the bone, the sinew, the highest type of 
American manhood. [Applause.] 

My predecessor occupied a seat upon the other side of this 
Hall in the last Congress. I have the honor in the present Con- 
gress to occupy a seat upon this side of the Hall. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] He was a member of the majority in 
the last Congress. I am a member of the majority in this Con- 
gress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But, oh, Mr. Chair- 
man, what a difference between that majority and this ma- 
jority, as evidenced by what we have already done and by the 
measures that we have already passed, and a difference which 
will become more and more manifest as the days and weeks 
go by. 

I listened to the speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor], and I agreed with him in one thing, although I 
could not agree with him in the main part of his argument. He 
stated that if his party had been true to its pledges that we 
upon this side of the House would be in the minority instead of 
in the majority. My opponent, as I said a moment ago, was on 
the other side. He was a stand-pat Republican. He violated his 
party’s pledge; he voted for the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. If 
he had acted with the gentleman from Wisconsin and a few 
others on his side of the House two years ago, and stood by his 
party platform, possibly things might be reversed between my 
late opponent and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield five minutes more to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, it has been said, and truly said, 
that this Government is a government by parties. When the as- 
sembled representatives of a party meet and formulate its plat- 
form, that platform becomes a solemn and sacred agreement 
between the party and the people that support that party. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] And he who receives the nomi- 
nation upon that platform does so knowing full well the contents 
of it, and if elected he should do everything in his power to 
carry into effect the policies and the pledges of his party. 

We are to-day making history. This is a history-making Con- 
gress. 

Already we have done some things which, though almost revo- 
lutionary in their nature, haye been done with such a spirit of 
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peace and unanimity on the part of the party that did them as 
to be almost phenomenal. When our caucus met—the Demo- 
eratic caucus—and nominated its Speaker, I believe for the first 
time in the history of this country we witnessed the nomination 
of a man to that position, to serve his first term, by the unani- 
mous yote of his party. That fact in itself shows that he stands 
high in the esteem and admiration of his party. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

We admire him, we honor him, we believe that he is capable 
of fulfilling the duties of that high office, no matter what its 
duties may be now, may have been in the past, or may be in 
the future. He is just as able to carry them out as any man 
who has ever occupied that position. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.! 

Yet, notwithstanding our love for and our confidence in him, 
believing that the selection of committees should rest with the 
body itself and not with the Speaker, the first thing we did was 
to place their selection with the House itself, and that has been 
hailed by the people of this country as one of the greatest steps 
we have ever taken for the advancement of representative goy- 
ernment here. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Then, Mr. Chairman, when this House convened in special ses- 
sion it went to work, it got right down to business, and has been 
busy ever since. The first thing we did was to eliminate about 
a hundred useless jobs and thereby save to the people something 
like $182,000 annually. Then we took up and passed the resolu- 
tion providing for the election of United States Senators by a 
direct vote of the people. We then passed the reciprocity bill. 
We passed the measure reapportioning Representatives to the 
several States. Then we took up the present bill. For 50 years 
Congress after Congress has convened and in the writing of 
tariff legislation they have passed laws in the interest of the 
manufacturers of this country. 

Mr. CLINE. And we passed the campaign expenses Dill. 

Mr. RUBEY, Yes; as the gentleman says, we passed the bill 
requiring the publication of campaign contributions before as 
well as after elections, and on that occasion we witnessed the 
remarkable occurrence of every man present voting in its favor. 

As I said before, the Congresses have heretofore legislated in 
fayor of the manufacturer and the special interests. We are 
now considering a bill that is not for the benefit of the special 
interests in this country, but for the benefit of the great masses 
of the people. We are going to pass this bill, and when we 
have done so we will take up another bill of benefit to the 
people and pass it, and so, one by one, we are going to pass 
those measures which the people are demanding and which are 
of interest to the people all over the country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And when the gavel falls at the close of 
the Sixty-second Congress this side of the House, the Demo- 
cratic side, will have redeemed every pledge that it has made 
to the American people. [Prolonged applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I learned my tariff creed from 
those patron saints of Kentucky Democracy, Beck, Carlisle, and 
Breckinridge, whose memory is still revered and cherished and 
in whose footsteps the younger generation delight to follow, as 
well as from those old Democratie masters of the tariff school 
of Watterson, Blackburn, and McCreary, men who have shed 
luster and renown upon our State and are now leaders in the 
councils of our Nation. 

The star-eyed goddess of tariff reform, once more in the as- 
cendency, has her abode and abiding place in Kentucky, [Ap- 
plause.] As the result of the teachings of these old masters to 
whom I referred, the people of my State understand the work- 
ings and the operations of the tariff. They know that as the 
result of legislation placed upon the books by a more powerful 
political party unhallowed tribute has been wrung from them. 
They know that by unjust and unequal laws you of the North 
have gathered tainted wealth from them. They know that the 
tariff has not added a single dollar in yalue to any one of their 
staple products that support them. They know that their prod- 
ucts are part of the basis of the surplus that goes into the mar- 
kets of the world, and that the price has always been fixed 
there. They know that with the rarest exceptions the tariff 
does not increase the cost of any article when the exports of 
that article largely exceed the imports of the same. They know 
that whenever the price is increased by the tariff, the consumer 
and not the foreign importer pays the tax. They know that 
the tariff incubates monopoly and shelter trusts; that the freight 
rate often oyerbalances the apparent effect of the tariff; and 
that a prohibitive tariff brings no revenue to the Government, 
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but does augment the bank accounts of the beneficiaries of the 
tariff: that a feast is preferable to a famine; that the truth is 
more powerful and enduring than falsehood; that intelligence 
is far better and more desirable than ignorance. 

These fundamental, basic propositions have been understood 
by the people of-my State since a time when the memory of man 
runs not to the contrary. 

THI SURPLUS FIXES THE PRICE. 


The statement has been made on this floor that the place 
where the greatest quantity of a preduct is sold fixes the price 
of that product. I deny the proposition; and no one can say, and 
say it truthfully, that the surplus of all the wheat produced by 
all the wheat-raising countries—I have sclegted that, because 
around that item this fight has been wagecd—that the surplus of 
all the wheat-producing countries in the world does not exceed 
the surplus sold by any one wheat-producing country in the 
world. The official statistics show that the world’s product of 
wheat last year amounted to 3,667,494,000 bushels; that the wheat- 
raising countries of the world exported in 1908—the figures 
for that year being the latest that I could obtain—468,561,011 
bushels, and the same year 24,469,940 barrels of flour. Esti- 
mating 5 bushels of wheat to the barrel of flour, we have a total 
surplus of wheat amounting to 590,900,711 bushels. If the price 
of wheat is not fixed by the surplus, how is it that in those 
countries, even in those localities where consumption exceeds 
production, the price of wheat does not exceed the price of 
wheat in those places where production does exceed consumption? 

All of the counties in the district that I represent are wheat- 
growing counties, In some of them the consumption exceeds 
the production. In some of them the production exceeds the 
consumption. Yet the price in each of them or in all of them is 
the market price paid in the business centers, less the freight 
from the shipping point to the business centers. 

Much has been said here on the floor about the vast arci of 
Canada that is capable of producing wheat, and that the tide 
of immigration is rushing into that portion of Cannda. Ad- 
mitting all that has been said to be true, what are you golug to 
do about it? How can you stop the development? The people 
are going to these lands, and the increasing surplus that Can- 
ada produces will simply be augmented by the increased area 
and the increased production. You have to meet the surplus of 
Canada in the markets of the world now, whether this reci- 
procity bill passes or not, and you will simply have to meet 
that increasing surplus in the markets of the world. 

That this increased surplus may tend to lower the price of 
wheat I admit, unless consumption keeps pace with it. 

The reports that are being received besneak n most bountiful 
crop for this year. No farmer should be alarmed if the price 
of wheat should fall, for with the prospects of a greater yield, 
as n matter of course, the price would have a tendency to lower. 

Year by year the Republican Party is filching Democratic 
doctrines. Behold at this belated day the Republican President 
of the United States, cither converted to the true doctrine and 
faith or else unwilling longer to deceive the American people 
ns to the working of the tariff. In his speech before the gen- 
5 assembly at Springfield, III., on February 11, he, in part, 
said: 

There is a difference of 10 or more cents a bushel on wheat and other 
cereals between the markets in Winnipeg and Minneapolis, and this dif- 
ferenco is fully explained by the lack of transportation and eleyator 
facilities and 7 the greater difficulty that the Canadian farmer now 
has in point of economic carriage from the Northwest to Liverpool, 
where the sale of this et sy and the price of wheat is fixed for the 
world. To let the wheat of the Northwest go down to Minneapolis and 
Chicago will steady the price of wheat, will prevent its fluctuation, 
will make 4 gg yes more difficult, and will furnish us greater insur- 
ance against the short crop and higher prices. But that it will in the 
end or substantially reduce the price of wheat, which is fixed for the 
world at Liverpool, no one familar with conditions can assert. 

In the practice of law I was always better pleased to make 
out my case with the other fellow's witnesses, and I have de- 
yoted some portion of this address to such high authorities in 
the Republican Party as the President and to Republicans of 
such high renown as our Secretary of Agriculture, who spiked 
the guns of the Republican teachers of the false doctrine that 
the tariff is of any benefit to the farmer when he stated in his 
open letter to the legislative committee of the National Grange 
February 9, 1911, that the price of wheat raised in the United 
States was fixed in Liverpool, and said: 


The United States produces surplus wheat above domestic requirc- 
ments, and this surplus production is sold in foreign countries. The 
price of our re surplus is governed by the world’s uirement, being 
remiuated by the law of supply and demand. The price of wheat in 
the United States while we are exporting is governed by the price at 
which the surplus is sold, as a gencral proposition. Occasionally wheat 
corners may interfere with the law of supply and demand and tempo- 
rarily affect the price. 


The Republican Select Committee on Wages and Commedities, 
authorized and directed to ascertain and report on the cause 
of extreme high cost of living, exonerated the tariff by saying: 

It N 

The tarif— 
does not inercase the price of food production, because the cost is fixed 
In the markets of the world, 

More than half the Republican membership in this House 
have been converted to this position, and have proclaimed this 
old Democratic law of trade. How long will you, O protection- 
ists, continue to abuse the patience and confidence of the 
farmer? [Applause on the Democratic side.]! The people have 
driven the Republican majority in this House from the floor, 
and the defenders of the high protective tariff have been driven 
from the floor in this debate. Slowly but surely the Republican 
Party is being driven from power and its untenable position. 
Formerly your party slogan was protection for “infant iudus- 
tries.’ This plea is now obsolete, it has faded away from your 
platforms. They dare not defend it in the face of the gigantic 
trust that it has engendered; it is worth any Republican's life 
politically to do so. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Your Republican President did mot dare to proclaim this in 
the speech referred to before the General Assembly of Illinois 
at Springfield. On the contrary he said: 

There was n time when Repnblican leaders thought there was no 
Ganser in haying the tariff higher than necessary to protect any 
industry. It was thought that if the country was mide to depend 
upon manufactures behind the tariff wall, the competition between 
the manufacturers would stimulates the reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction, and thus reduce tke price, but the temptation to combine 
by which the price could be controlled, and thus the excessive tariff 
tiken 8 of, led to a modification of the protection theory, and 
to a declaration that the piano of any industry cught not to 
exceed in the tariff imposed more than the difference in the cost of 


roduction abroad, the cost of production here, and enough to give a 
‘air profit to the domestic producer or manufacttirer. 


WASTE AND INEFVYICIEXCY INCREASE TARIFF. 


Let us look at this proposition for àa moment. The latest at- 
tempt to deceive the people is a tariff not to exceed the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abrond, plus a. fiwir 
protit to the manufacturer. So, again, the Republican Party 
perrerts the object of government by guaranteeing n profit 
on legislative credit. It is a sly method of reaching the same re- 
sult by a different route, and through this catch phrase to se- 
cure precisely the same result: and instead of belng a rsdical 
modification, it is the same proposition with a sugar coating. 
Thie cost of production at honie and elsewhere is au ever-vary- 
ing proposition, even under like conditions, ranging all the way 
from eilleient and inefficient management to the cost of con- 
struction, accessibility of raw material, quality of labor, ehar- 
acter and kind of machinery, freight rates, fuel, location, and 
so forth; and now applying their theories, they are drawn to 
the maximum of protection as the basis of their protecticn. else 
there is no protection. 

Why will the producer feel concerned abont the cast of pro- 
duction when he has the guaranty of the Federal Government 
that, at all hazards, he can not lose, and that he is to base a 
fair profit? Aptly stated, the propositicn is a premium an un- 
businesslike methods. The duty rises as waste aud iuelliciency 
increase, and the limit of protection is the worst managed busi- 
ness sanctioned by Federal legislation, while the burden af tha 
unnecessary and inflated cost is to be borne by the consumer 
solely by reason of such legislation. 

During this debate much has been said about the difference in 
cost of labor in Canada and in the United States. A few days 
ago the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Doresus], in the course 
of his address, stated that in his city of Detroit, only 2.600 feet 
away from his Canadian neighbors, with a population of 405,000 
people, daily there was an army of people crossing the Detroit 
River from Canada into the United States and from the United 
States into Canada, earning their daily livelihood. The question 
of wages was not involved as to which side of the river wage 
received the highest compensation; it was solely a question on 
which side the job or the employment could be had. 

Our friends from Iowa and Wisconsin are very much per- 
turbed about the prices of egss and poultry and milk, 2s the 
result of the enactment of the reciprocity bill. I have been at 
a logs to understand the whys and the wherefores of this 
alarm. Can it be possible that a Canadian hen lays more tian 
one egg a day? Or, if the Canadian hen does not Jay more than 
one egg a day, is it a question of the labor equation that is 
involved in the proposition? [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] Does the average Canadian cow give any 
more milk than the average American cow, or will Canadian 
milk stand more watered stock than American milk? [Laughter 
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and applause on the Democratic side.] I take it that when it 
comes to extracting the fluid from the cow, milking is milking 
on both sides of the line. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] is broken- 
hearted over the fact that a Canadian fishing in the same hole 
with a Yankee fisherman can catch fish cheaper than the 
Yankee can. I presume that it is a question of the cost of 
bait. With us this enterprise of fishing has always been 
largely a matter of luck, and if the Canadian can outluck the 
Yankee fisherman I belieye that the proposition is even beyond 
the aid or control of the Federal Congress of the United 
States. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I would suggest, however, if permitted to do so, to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that the best bait for a fisherman 
is to be found in Kentucky, but it is never used on the hook. 

The above instances are fair illustrations of the ridiculous 
extremes to which protectionists go. It is a great blessing that 
the rains, the air, and the sunlight are under the sole and 
exclusive control of the good Lord above else some Republican 
would place a prohibitive tariff on them, and no one be al- 
lowed the benefits of either who does not vote the Republican 
ticket or put up campaign funds for that party. ‘There are 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle who do not believe 
that an Italian can run a pusheart fruit stand or a street 
organ, or that a Greek can run a shoe-shine stand without a 
protective tariff. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

These instances that I have cited simply serve to show to 
what ridiculous extremes protectionists will go. 


DANGER SIGNALS TO THE FARMER. 


When I see such defenders of the tariff system arraigned 
against the reciprocity bill as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Datzerr], as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON], all of them 
high priests of protection, I am thoroughly convinced that there 
is virtue in this measure for the farmers and for the people 
generally, for the red light on the track is no more evidence of 
danger to the engineer than the position of those three men 
on this bill is to me. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
When the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALz EL] stated, 
as he did on the 15th day of February last, that the Republican 
protectionist, when this vote is taken, marches to his doom I 
am fortified in my opinion. When the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney] stated, as he did in his address to this House, 
that he was for any amendment that would defeat it or kill it, 
and to amend it was to kill it, I am further satisfied of the 
course that I should pursue. When the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], the rider of the Republican winds and the 
stirrer of the Republican storms, stated, as he did in his 
speech on the 15th day of April, and appealed to all men who are 
of Republican faith, that if the Republican Party is to live it 
ean live only by being true to and supporting the policies of 
protection, which policy this bill attacks, my belief becomes a 
conviction. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] prophesies penal- 
ties will follow the enactment of the bill, and the United States 
Steel Co. proceeds forthwith to start the discipline to which he 
no doubt referred. Was the wish father to the thought? Would 
the protectionist welcome a made-to-order panic in order to fore- 
stall the bill? Let the interests bear in mind that the American 
people haye been patient and forbearing, that if the issne to 
which he refers does come that it will be fought to a finish, and 
it will be in vain for them to cry “socialism,” or if the disasters 
the gentleman from Illinois predicts do come be it ever remeni- 
bered that the reciprocity bill is the offspring of a Republican 
President and that he brought on the difficulty. Let no farmer 
be deceived by the wail or tears of these men to whom I have 
referred. Their interest is not for him. They plead but to pre- 
serve the protective system and policy, for no one knows better 
than they that when the hoodwink is removed from the eyes of 
the farmer and he realizes that he derives no benefit from the 
protective tariff, then the protective policy is indeed doomed and 
the Republican Party destroyed. None of them believe in re- 
vision downward. The first question for the farmer to solve for 
himself is whether he is a protectionist. The farmer, like every 
other business man, is interested in the widest possible expan- 
sion of the trade on the best possible terms. I have taken pains 
to secure first-handed the freight rates on wheat and lumber 
from cities on the Canadian border and Chicago to points in 
central Kentucky, the portion of the State in which the district 
I represent is located. I now send it to the Clerk's desk and 
would like to have it read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the letter designated 
in the gentleman’s time. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


WHEAT AND LUMBER—VARIOUS POINTS TO STANFORD, PARIS, RICIIMOND, 
AND VERSAILLES. > 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO., 
Louisville, Ky., April 27, 1911. 
Mr. Harvey HELM, 
House of Representatives, Unitcd States, 
Washington, 
Desr Sin: Referring to your letter of April 23. 
the present rates in cents per 100 pounds: 


D. 0. 
The following are 


Wheat, Lumber, rough or dressed, carload, 
carload, rom — 
Duluth 
wu 
To— and 
Minne: fo 
apolls, 8 
Minn. 
Stanford, K 132 222 315 
1 NOD oS Pe a rere ete 125 220 211 
Richmond, Rꝶ 127 222 312 
Versailles) Ke 125 219 11 


unds; carload mint- 
minimum in cars of 
40,000 pounds capacity, 34,000 pounds; carload minimum in cars of 50,000 pouncs 
capacity, 44,000 pounds. 
Carload minimum, 34,000 pounds. 
3 Carload minimum, 30,000 pounds. 


Yours, truly, 


1 Carload minimum in cars of 28,000 pounds capacity, 26,000 
mum in cars of 30,000 pounds capacity, 28,000 pounds; carloa 


D. M. GOODWYN, 
General Freight Agent. 
FRIGHT RATES INSURMOUNTABLE PROTECTION, 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, the point I wanted to make was 
that freight rates from Canadian points on wheat and on lumber 
from Canadian points and Chicago to central Kentucky towns 
are an insurmountable protection in themselyes. From tlre 
letter, it appears that the freight rates on wheat from Minne- 
apolis to central Kentucky towns is 32 cents per 100 pounds, or 
about 20 cents per bushel. 

No one has ever claimed that there is a difference of 20 cents 
per bushel between Canadian wheat and wheat in the United 
States. The tariff, in my opinion, has never kept a grain of 
wheat out of the local market in central Kentucky. It has 
neyer kept a stick of timber or a plank from Canada out of 
eentral Kentucky points. But the freight rate has, and it 
always will do so. There is always a line in matters of trans- 
portation where all profit is consumed by freight rates or trans- 
portation, and it is impossible for Canadian wheat to reach 
central Kentucky towns and pay the freight, tariff or no tariff. 

I do not say that there are not spots along the Canadian line, 
or even a twilight zone along the Canadian line, where wheat 
by reason of transportation or elevator facilities may not be 
higher in the United States than in Canada. But it is the ex- 
ception, and it is not the rule. It should also be borne in mind 
that the millers of the United States require the hard Canadian 
wheat to mix with their soft wheat in order to make an export 
flour. An examination of the prices of wheat at Winnipeg, 
which corresponds to the Chicago market, will disclose the fact 
that wheat is selling at Winnipeg, which the gentleman from 
Indiana, my friend [Mr. Curtop], well knows, higher than it is 
in Chicago. The closing prices at each place for the dates men- 
tioned is as follows. 

However, I will not read them, but will insert them. 

Closing prices of wheat on Entong and Winnipeg markets for the days 
ten. 
[May delivery.] 


Chicago, 


Winnipeg. 


Two weeks ago May wheat was quoted on the Chicago Board 
of Trade at 85 cents per bushel. To-day it is quoted at 95 
cents per bushel. 

The total value of domestic breadstuff produced in the United 
States in the last five years that the home market could not 
absorb was $849,802,878. This went into our export trade. We 
imported only $20,808,905 worth. In the same five years we 
exported 280,808,905 bushels of wheat, valued at $290,314,156, 
and impc ted 3,908,864 bushels of wheat, valued at $3,418,127, 
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there? 

Mr. HELM. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. On all wheat shipped into this country for 
export of the kind you have described, to mix with the United 
States soft wheat, is not the tariff only 1 per cent of 25 cents a 
bushel? 

Mr. HELM. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. So that there is practically no tariff on that 
wheat at all? 

Mr. HELM. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to give some front-door 
propositions, some blackboard demonstrations, as it were, of the 
situation with reference to wheat and our exports of agricul- 
tural and farm products. 

I make the broad statement that the freight rate from Cana- 
dian points to central Kentucky points will always offset all 
differences in prices, if any, on all competing produets of Ken- 
tucky and Canada. 

EXCESS OF EXPORTS OVER IMPORTS IN FARM PRODUCTS. 

But a few years ago Germany either excluded or threatened 
to exclude our meat products from her market. This caused a 
decline in prices and alarmed the farmers. I refer to this as 
an object lesson, showing that the farmers need the widest mar- 
ket for their surplus products. The merchant who has the most 
customers is always the most prosperous business man, ‘The 
United States is, as it were, a gigantic department store; it has 
everything to sell, and to prosper it must have the greatest pos- 
sible number of customers. If this vast volume of agricultural 
products that we are producing here annually, and which our 
people can not absorb, could not find its way into foreign mar- 
kets the price of our home products would necessarily fall. 

Canada can never be a corn-raising territory; the seasons are 
too short. Without corn they can put few, if any, hogs on the 
market. During the five years last past we exported 391,- 
901.418 bushels of corn, valued at $209,856,762, and imported 
268,551, valued at $200,128. The reciprocity bill will give us 
a better market for corn and a better market for hogs. 

Carload after carload of cattle leave central Kentucky an- 
nually, via Newport News, for Liverpool. All the time there 
has been a tariff here on cattle and meats of all kinds. The 
Liverpool market has been free and open to the world. Why 
has not our tariff made our prices higher here than there? 
The contrary is true; if it were not, the shipper of the cattle 
would need not protection but an asylum, The winter season 
in Canada is longer, necessitating a longer feeding season, 
with hay and corn to be imported for feeding purposes. The 
farmers in my section are frequently compelled to go to Kansas 
City, Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati for cattle to graze and 
feed their grain to. They rush their calves and pigs to market, 
thereby losing the weight of the grown and developed animal, 
which serves to limit the quantity of food, minimizing repro- 
duction also. The difference in freight rates will prevent the 
butcher stuff from Canada from competing with our butcher 
stuff in our near-by markets. The beef packers oppose the act 
because it makes for them a wider territory to control, and 
their agents who go among the farmers are walking delegates 
in opposition to this measure. 

The exportation of meat products from the United States for 
the yenrs 1904-1908, inclusive, has varied from $170,000,000 to 
$235,000,000 in value. If Canadian cattle are cheaper than 
our cattle, it occurs to me that, the freight rates permitting, it 
would be to the interest of the Kentucky farmer to buy the 
cheap feeders there, to which to feed his corn and graze on his 

russ. 
£ The number and value of cattle raised in the United States 
in the last five years that the home market could not absorb 
and that were exported were 1,703,472, valued at $136,244,826. 
In the same time we imported 310,816, valued at $5,080,856. 

The Kentucky farmer often goes to St. Lonis, and even as 
far as Kansas City, for the low-grade cheap horse, The Canadian 
horse sells for more than the average-grade horse of the United 
States, and Canada is a splendid market for horses, And for 
these reasons, together with the protection resulting from 
freizht rates, they are insured against a lower price for their 
horses. The high-grade Kentucky horse is in a class by itself, 
and defies all competition. [Applause.] 

The total number of horses exported by the United States, as 
shown by the latest aynilable figures for the years 1904 to 1908, 
inclusive, was 149,704, valued at $17,900,101. while at the same 
time we imported 29,852, valued at $8,900,521. In the same year 
we exported 29,815 mules, valued at $3,048,687. : 

Having shown the magnitude of our agricultural exports over 
imports of the same kind, to demonstrate that the tariff can 
not increase their market value any more than a tariff on raw 
cotton, on which there has never been a tariff, and of which we 


Will the gentleman permit an interruption 


raise 13,000,000 bales and export 8,000,000, and which has in- 
creased in price from 6 cents to 16 cents per pound, I now desire 
to present a comparison of our trade balances along the same 
line with Canada, which is presented in concise form in the 
letter prepared by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLE- 
og which I will not take time now to read, but I will in- 
sert it. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 


The Lumber Trust and the Paper Trust are waging a fierce fight 
against reciprocity. They are making desperate efforts to get the 
farmer to join them. Wherever possible they have enlisted the papers 
which circulate among the farmers. They try to make the farmer 
belleve that by reason of the tarif he gets more than the fair market 
price for his products. 4 

Canada has a tarif which pper ate against our products sold in 
Canada. We have a tariff which operates against Canadian products 
sold here. Reciprocity Is an agreement between the two countries to 
modify both tariffs with a view to more extended trade. 

In spite of these obstructive tariffs a large trade has grown up be- 
1 — us and Canada. In fiye years ending June 30, in goods of all 

nds— 

NY¥6-8010 tiny Caénsgdatn soe 


$886, 417, 376 
Cansda (8010 to iste ee ee eee 


393, 913, 673 


Difference in our favor 492, 503, 703 
These figures show that Canada is a good 55 7 for us to trade 
with. Any country which buys from us more than it sells to us is a 
good country to trade with. No tarif€ wall should stand between us 
and such a country. 
Let me show you Government statistics for five years ending June 30— 
Horses: 


od sin) ORUS AN focn oe —b . $14,172, 475 
CUR BOLT SEG Tr . eee 2, 549, 211 
Aiference, in (Our favor se —!m⅜ 11, 622, 874 
O e. a e 
Cattle : 
Ne. Old in (Canada coo er E AE E E 1, 578, 179 
Gans ed to . ee ee eee 1, 193; 796 
Difference in our favor „vb 384, 383 
E 
Meat and dairy products : 
re 17, 011, 017 
Ganada pold to d...... eon 904, 191 
Diffetente An onr err saaa 16, 106, 826 
=m 
Breadstuffs : z 
bold ig eng.... ees: 31. 596, 556 
Canada sold to us. e 6, 679, 884 


24 916, 672 
Total difference in our favor on above items 


Difference in our favor 


ES 

53, 030, 755 

I have yoted without hesitation for the reciprocity bill both 
times that it has passed the House because I apprehend no in- 
jury to the agricultural interest—a benefit rather than a dis- 
advantage to the farmer—because it will give us a wider mar- 
ket and more customers for our products, and because its pas- 
sage will ultimately lead to the overthrow of the protective 
policy, to which policy I am unalterably opposed, by which the 
farmer has been burdened, oppressed, and taxed to enrich those 
who do profit by its operations, and because, among its vices, 
it makes legislative pensions and hand-outs for business crip- 
ples and makes crutches for the special interests, furnished 
them by taxing the people, which interests use the Government 
as a silent partner as a guarantor against losses. I trust 
I haye, in a measure, demonstrated that the farmer reaps no 
benefit whatever from protection. 

OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 


I turn now to the other side of the picture and will attempt 
to show who does get the benefit of the tariff, how it is done, 
and how the passage of the bill known as the farmer's free- 
list bill will benefit the farmer. At the outset it should be 
borne in mind that the United States leads all the conntries in 
the world by far in the production of the articles embraced in 
the proposed free list. And just in this connection let me say 
that no one would claim that farm labor derived any benefit 
from the tariff on farm products. Neither does labor get any- 
thing out of the tariff on manufactured products. Organized 
labor gets only what the organization is strong enough to com- 
pel the employers to pay, though, generally speaking, when there 
are two men looking for one job labor goes down, and when 
there are two jobs looking for one man labor goes up. But be 
that as it may, we have ceased to hear those familiar speeches 
on that side of the aisle, “All kinds of work for all kinds of 
men.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The farmer’s stock in trade is a given amount of earth, ever 
varying in quality and productive capacity, that caw be only 
utilized for certain purposes, depending, among other things, 
upon the season. Each farmer pitches a crop that will, in the 
first instance, support his family. His success depends upon a 
variety of conditions. It may be a feast or it may be a famine. 
In the very nature of things he can not organize. Organiza- 
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tion counts for everything with the manufacturer, whose stock 
in trade consists of a certain amount of capital invested in a 
given enterprise. The capacity of his output at fixed charges 
can be figured to a mathematical certainty as to quality, quan- 
tity, and cost. The different manufacturers can act in concert 
and can be put in action with military discipline. A given type 
of machinery, manipulated by an expert, produces a fixed result 
daily, while the farmer, operating along the best lines, can not 
control the yield, and he never knows what the harvest will be. 
What chance has a farmer with a surplus of 50 bushels of wheat 
to sell against a combined world’s surplus of 544,000,000 bushels 
of wheat? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed further for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? r 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, there is no objection on this 
side of the House to the extension of the gentleman’s time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is tempo- 
rarily absent. Without objection, the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. HELM. How can the farmer at seeding time anticipate 
the world's production of the crop he pitches, as compared with 
the manufacturer, who can figure within a small fraction of what 
the trade will absorb? How different is his condition from that 
of the manufacturer or of the operators of the Brockton (Mass.) 
shoe factory, which has an annual output of $144,291,436 worth 
of shoes out of a total annual domestic production of $320,- 
107,458 worth? How can the farmer ever know the exact cost 
of the other farmers’ product on the market? The manufac- 
turer does know the output that the trade will absorb, the cost 
of his own finished article, and the cost of his competitor’s 
article, and can apply the protective tariff in the way of profit 
with mathematical accuracy, all the way from the fraction of a 
cent to a prohibitive tariff. 

The prohibitive tariff is a legislative license to the manufac- 
turer to charge the consumer what he pleases, It amounts to a 
concession, and can be utilized to multiply his profits. If the 
object of the tariff is not to make him a profit, what does the 
manufacturer want with it? It follows that the higher the 
tariff that can be brought into play the greater the profit. But 
the farmer is helpless to bring it to bear upon his output, his 
crop, or product, because he is unable to organize and control 
the cost, the quantity, and the selling price of the same. He is 
completely at the mercy of the manipulation by the boards of 
trade of the world’s surplus, over which boards he has no con- 
trol and in which he has no interest, and which he should avoid 
as religiously as he would avoid a gambling den. 


WHAT FREB LIST SAVES THE FARMER. 


Turning to the free list and taking the year 1905—the data 
for which is the latest ayailable, because the departments are 
a set of masked batteries from which information can only be 
extracted, as it were, by a corkscrew—and apply the Payne- 
¿Aldrich tariff rates, we find that our domestic consumption that 
year of agricultural implements like those made free in this 
bill was $90,623,231 worth. These implements have a duty of 
15 per cent protection, which amounted to $13,593,484, which 
sum represents the tariff profit to the manufacturer, and with- 
out which the same implements could have been purchased by 
the consumer for $77,050,747. In the same year our manu- 
facturers sold at a profit in the open markets of the world, 
after paying freights and tariffs in foreign countries, the same 
class of implements to the value of 520,731,741. 

They tell us that these implements come in free from coun- 
tries that impose no tax or duty on like articles imported from 
the United States. ‘They fail to state, however, what coun- 
tries, if any, that produce these implements do not impose a 
duty on the articles that go to them from the United States. 
They say that foreign agricultural implements cost more than 
those made here. Since when did this happen? It is about as 
sudden as Cook’s discovery of the North Pole and about as 
reliable. [Applause on the Democratic side.] What has be 
come of the foreign pauper labor that gentlemen on that side 
of the aisle have harped on for the last 50 years? 

In the same year our domestic consumption of sewing ma- 
chines and parts amounted to $20,039,721. Applying the 30 
per cent protection in the Payne bill, we find that the duty tax 
amounts to $6,011,916, which sum represents the tariff profit 
to the manufacturer, and without which the same machines 
would haye been purchased by the home consumers for 
$14,027,805. 


During the same period these same manufacturers sold at a 
profit in the open markets of the world these machines to the 
value of $6,104,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] it seems proper that the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hun! be granted additional 
time. I take the responsibility, on behalf of the gentleman from 
Alabama, of yielding to him 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the gentleman will 
be recognized for 10 minutes more, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. Of a total domestic consumption for the same 
year amounting to $243,555,127 worth of sole, tanned, and cur- 
ried leathers, on which the lowest rate is 5 per cent tax duty, the 
tariff profits to the manufacturer was $12,177,756, which, de- 
ducted from the actual cost, leaves $231,377,371, the amount it 
should have cost the consumers. Selling at the same time 
$9,444,873 worth of sole leather alone at a profit in the open 
markets, 

In the same year the domestic consumption of boots and shoes 
produced in this country amounted to $311,942,503; allowing 
the lowest rate of 10 per cent, it amounts to $31,194,230, which, 
deducted from the actual cost, leaves $280,749,073, the amount 
the consumer should have paid for the total consumed. In the 
same year the same manufacturers sold at a profit in the open 
markets of the world $8,057,697 worth of said boots and shoes. 

For the same year our domestic consumption of harness und 
saddlery amounted to $42,497,340, on which there was a tariff 
benefit in the interest of the manufacturer amounting to 20 per 
cent, yielding them a profit of $8,499,468, and which deducted 
from the actual cost leaves $33,997,872 that the consumer, ex- 
cept for the tariff, should have paid for same. 

In the same period the 50 per cent per thousand tariff on 
shingles, of which the home consumption amounted to $23,940,- 
089 worth, cost the consumer $7,241,566 more than he should 
have paid, except for the tariff. At the same time the consumer, 
by reason of the tariff on laths, paid the manufacturer $500,000 
more than he would have done but for the tariff concession to 
the dealer. 

Thus it appears from the few items in the free-list bill that I 
have been able to get accurate data upon, showing a total an- 
nual domestic consumption of $708,657,722, yielding no revenue , 
whatever to the Government, there will be an annual saving 
in the passage of the bill of $79,218,410 to the home consumer of 
these items, which sum represents manufacturers’ tariff profits, 
exclusive of trade profit. I have been unable to obtain from 
the masked batteries of the departments sufliciently accurate data 
to show the increased cost to the consumer on the many other 
items in this proposed free list, such as barbed wire, salt, wire 
rods, ropes, and so forth, by reason of the tariff rates, but I have 
sufficient information to warrant the statement that the pas- 
sage of the free-list bill means an annual saving far in excess 
of a hundred million dollars to the consumer, solely by reason of 
the removal of the tariff rates, while the total annual loss of 
revenue cn all imported items of like character in the bill now 
amounts to only about ten millions, which can be easily recouped 
by economies already inaugurated. 

Lest we forget, I want to remind the Members that the above 
profits do not represent all that Congress, under Republican 
control, has done for the manufacturer in the way of grace. 
There is couched in the Payne-Aldrich bill what is known as 
“the drawback clause,” which is another method by which the 
manufacturer gets his gain, if, perchance, he does pay any cus- 
toms duty on imported material which he uses and which he in 
turn charges up to his victim—the home cousumer—and which 
the Treasury refunds to him as its favored child if the goods 
are sold to a foreigner. 

OLD GUARD RETLEATING IN DISORDER. 

In the face of these manifest blessings that will come to the 
farmer through the passage of this free-list bill, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] undertakes to laugh the bill out of 
court, so to speak, to pooh-pooh and make light of a measure 
drafted in the interest of the toiling masses of the people, and 
with an air of derision, in his discussion of the bill on the floor 
of this House, asks, “What are agricultural implements?” 
Does he need a photograph or a sliding picture to identify an 
agricultural implement? I observe that when he wanted evi- 
dence the gentleman read a letter from a trust nagnate, gen- 
erally not a disinterested witness when it comes to the free list, 
beginning with the International Harvester Co., the United 
States Steel Corporation, shoe and leather associations—profes- 
sional jurymen, as it were, who are always in easy reach and 
touch. 
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It is written, Where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.” I have heard it said that there are none so blind as 
those who will not see. 

It is generally true with the debater that when he is com- 
pelled to resort to ridicule exclusively the facts are against him. 
The question is, Are you in favor of extending the free list? 
If so, do not pull back. You have attempted to show by your 
tables that foreign-made agricultural implements sell higher in 
foreign countries than the same kind of implements made here 
sell for. Then, why do you object to the repeal of the tariff? 
Of what benefit is it if their implements cost more and sell 
higher than ours? I again ask you, What has become of that 
“foreign pauper labor” over which so many fits have been 
thrown on that side of the House? How was it that you had 
such a nightmare over the meaning of the term “agricultural 
implements” when on the 14th day of last Febrnary the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] moved to recommit the 
reciprocity bill to the Committee on Ways and Means with in- 
structions to report the same back with the addition of the 
following articles on the reciprocal free trade list: 

Fresh meat and all meat products, 

What were meat products then? Rats? 


Flour, cereal foods, bran, agricultural implements, cotton ties and 
bagging, binding twine, and lumber. 


What were agricultural implements then? You voted for it. 
Were the market-garden supplies of Peter Henderson & Co., of 
New York City, agricultural implements or fine tooth combs 
then? Were farm wagons agricultural ‘implements or aero- 
planes? The gentleman said that burlap has recently become 
useful as a decoration for walls. Has the latest fad come in 
since the gentleman from Pennsylvanian moved to recommit? 
Was macaroni a cereal food or angel food then? [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman might increase his salary a dollar's worth if 
he will tell this House what cereal foods were then. How is 
it that the International Harvester Co, have left the United 
States to establish plants in foreign countries in which the cost 
of their output is greater than in the United States? That 
does not ring true. 

In the first place, no doubt, they had the plant, but what on 
earth has become of that “foreign pauper labor” of the old 
countries where material is scarce? Again, he tells us that the 
packers have plants in Argentina, a new country that is de- 
veloping rapidly. Of course there is pauper labor there, and 
everything is cheap in new countries, especially in Alaska, 
where one of our 10-cent dairy lunches costs a dollar. [Laugh- 
ter.] But, of course, the Argentine packers can flood the mar- 
kets of the United States, while the harvester company ean not 
sell one of its foreign-made machines here, even though the 
machines are put on the free list. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] drew a beautiful 
picture of the prosperity of our country and attributed it all to 
the policy of protection. We have prospered, but the price that 
was paid was a dear one, after all. We have a country of 
marvelous resources. When I think of it as compared with the 
other countries of the world, the parable of the sower rushes to 
my mind. 

Christ, spenking to the multitude, said: 

Behold a sower went forth to sow, and when he sowed some seed fell 
by the wayside, and the fowls came and devoured them up; some fell 
in stony places where they had not much earth, and forthwith they 
sprang up because they had not much depth of earth; when the sun 
was up they were scorched, and because they had no root they withered 
away; and some fell among thorns, and the thorns sprung up and 
choked them; but others fell into good rowan and brought forth fruit, 
some a hundred, some sixty, and some thirty fold. Who hath ears to 
hear let him hear. 

Ours is the good ground that has brought forth a hundredfold 
in spite of the baleful influence of protection. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Illinois says that we have but scratched 
the resources of this great country. I hope that what he says is 
true, but I trust that, whatever the future has in store, this un- 
folding wealth will escape the grasp of the small group of men 
who now control two-thirds of the wealth of the Nation. To-day 
the Republic of Mexico is in a state of revolution because the 
President of that Republic has peddied out everything of value 
by way of concession. But a few years ago, under the reign 
of Mark Hanna, more trust and holding companies were formed 
than in all the past history of this Government. The reins of 
this Government were turned over to him, while he, in turn, 
handed out to predatory wealth powers and rights that we are 
trying to regain and control, not by revolution, but by processes 
of the Jaws’ delay. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SWEET]. 
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Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, this bill is for the benefit of the 
great body of consumers both in the country districts and in 
the cities of our country. A large proportion of those who are 
now opposing this bill belong to that faction of the Republican 
Party which in the last Congress favored the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill, which so flagrantly discriminated against consumers. 
‘These same Members are opposed to the reciprocity agreement 
with Canada. Their tariff position was plainly stated by the 
e from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] a few days ago when he 
said: 

I voted for the Payne-Aldrich Dill. 
what he said at Winona—that 
passed. I still believe that. 
out some things in it. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill and the supreme power of the gentle- 
man from Ilinois while he was Speaker were the chief issues 
last Noyember. The people condemned the former as an unjust 
measure, and their condemnation of the latter was scarcely less 
pronounced. 3 

The standpat Republicans are now charging the Democratic 
majority with “playing politics” because we have not combined 
the reciprocity measure and the free list in a single bill. This is 
an easy charge to make, and it is often made by the rankest poli- 
ticinns, on the “stop-thief” principle, in order to turn attention 
from themselves. 

There are two ways of “playing politics.’ One is the old 
way which our friends on the other side of the aisle have 
played until it is threadbare, Their method is based on in- 
sincerity. Its foundation is a sham and its superstructure is 
deception and fraud. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
stand-pat Republicans bave had long experience and can give us 
pointers in this manner of playing the political game. 

But there is another way of playing politics. It consists of 
right doing because it is right and of gaining popular support 
by deserving it. Let me illustrate. 

The people demanded a downward revision of the tariff with 
a just regard for the interest of the consumer. Republicans 
knew this and admitted that they did when they put into their 
national platform of 1908 a promise to honor this demand. If 
they had fulfilled this promise, it would have been playing 
politics according to the new rules, which they had not then 
and have not yet learned. For obvious reasons they can not give 
us pointers on this modern game. This recalls the experience 
of a representative of the Fort Wayne Electric Co., who sold a 
dynamo to an old German miller in a little town in Ohio. The 
agent inserted in his bid an item of $75 for the time and ex- 
penses of an expert to connect up the dynamo, When the old 
German saw this item he said: 

Cut that out. Me and my boy Herman vill set her up ourselves. 


A week after the dynamo was delivered the agent received a 
letter from the old man, in which he said: 

Your dynamo is no good; she von't vork, I vish you vould come 
und take her avay. 

The agent wrote a letter in reply, in which he said: 

The Fort Wayne Electric Co. furnished the brains to make that dy- 
namo, and it is as g as any on the market. The railroad company 
furnished the brains to bring it to you. You said you and Herman 
could set it up, and just becauso you don't know enough to do so you 
want me to take it back or to furnish the brains to make it work. 

A few days later he received a postal card from the old 
German, in which he said: 

The dynamo, now she vork all right; me and Herman fix her. But 
if she don't, I vouldn't ask you to furnish someding vot you don't 
carry in stock. 

[Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Maptson], with impressive 
emphasis, also accused the majority of playing politics because 
they refused to present these two measures in a single bill. He 
yoted for the reciprocity measure, and I have no doubt will vote 
for this bill. No one questions his sincerity. He believed that 
the two measures should be joined, because in that form he 
thought their chance of favorable consideration in the Senate 
would be increased. In this his judgment is at fault, and from 
this error of judgment he has been led to make a charge which 
has no foundation and which he will regret. 

Before leaving my home to attend this extra session I con- 
sidered with great care the best manner of bringing forward 
these bills. There were three possible courses. First, to pass 
the free-list bill at the outset, in the hope that it would pass 
both Houses, holding back the reciprocity measure as a menace, 
which might be supposed to haye considerable effect upon the 
President. This plan I discarded, because it was putting the 
cart before the horse. It was not the logical order. It in- 
volved the postponement of the very measure we were called in 
extra session to consider, and smacked of disrespect to the 
President. 


I agree with the President in 
it is the best protective tarif bill ever 
If I had supreme power, I would wipe 
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The second plan that occurred to me was to tack the two meas- 
ures together just as these gentlemen say we should have done. 
The reasons for discarding this plan were to my mind still more 
apparent. I had no doubt that the combined measures could 
be carried in the House by a safe majority, but I was equally 
confident that they would not in that form pass the Senate. 
From what transpired, or rather failed to transpire, in the 
Senate at the last session of Congress, it was safe to assume 
that the reciprocity measure had many enemies in that body, 
although it is quite probable that its enemies are not now as 
numerous as they were then. 

But it is safe to say that even at the present session if these 
measures pass the Senate, it will be by the vote of some Sena- 
tors who are not enthusiastic in their favor, and possibly by 
the votes of some who might welcome a plausible excuse for 
opposing them. The question, as I viewed it, was this: Would 
not the addition of the free list to the reciprocity measure fur- 
nish just such an excuse? Would not the combination of the 
two bills incur the hostility of every Senator opposed to either 
of them? Moreover, would it not enable a Senator to vote in 
the negative without incurring the full responsibility of his 
yote? It is of the highest importance that the vote of every 
Member of either House should place him clearly and distinctly 
on record, so that his constituents can tell exactly where he 
stands. When two distinct measures are joined together this 
is impossible. The present case affords an admirable illustra- 
tion. A Member who might desire to shirk responsibility could 
vote against the combination measure and when afterwards 
called upon to give an account of his stewardship he could claim 
that he was compelled to vote as he did because of his opposi- 
tion to either one of the two measures, though making a pre- 
tense of favoring the other; and if he were inclined to “play 
politics” he might have one excuse for the manufacturer and 
another for the farmer. 

We on this side believe both measures are right. We want 
both of them to pass. They are both opposed by standpatters, 
and we “love them for the enemies they have made.” If the 
reciprocity measure becomes a law, as we believe it will, we are 
confident that an inherent sense of justice operating upon the 
minds of Members of both Houses and of the President—justice 
to the wage carner, who needs cheaper shelter and food; justice 
to the farmer, who has never received any material benefit from 
protection and who thinks that the reciprocity measure unfairly 
discriminates against him—will cause the present remedial 
free-list bill to also become a law. An all-pervading sense of 
justice is one of our distinctive national traits inherited from 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. It permeates the great mass of 
our people, and it is well for their Representatives to keep that 
fact in mind. 

Personal views have been expressed by Members on bo 
sides of this House as to the probable fate of the present bill 
in the Senate. Such expressions are mere guesses without the 
slightest binding force upon anyone. So far as I am concerned, 
I refuse to be bound in the slightest degree by the opinions of 
others upon this point. The people of the United States have 
said that they want the cost of living reduced. Reciprocity 
with Canada gives some help in that direction. This bill gives 
still more. Before the election last November I promised to 
do what I could to that end. I shall keep that promise by 
voting for this bill. If Senators do not listen to this demand 
of the people that is their affair, not ours. 

My sincere belief, however, is that the Senate will pass both 
these measures. Senators know what the common people of 
America are thinking and saying, and I believe that they will 
perform their duty in this matter both from motives of policy 
and from motires of humanity. If they see fit to combine these 
two measures and to send them back to the House in that form 
without amendments whieh seriously impair their yalue I, for 
one, shall be glad to give them my support. 

The third method which I considered, and which I made up 
my mind was the most logical, the most likely to succeed, the 
least open to the charge of “playing politics,” ond in all re- 
spects the best, is precisely the one which was reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee and which we are now pursuing. 
It is the natural method; it is straightforward; it is business- 
like. It affords the most conclusive evidence of our sincere 
desire that both these measures should be adopted, and all of 
our countrymen who are not blinded by partisanship will recog- 
nize the purity of our motives and will give their hearty 
approval to our conduct. 

I come from a district which is largely agricultural, and, I 
might add, largely Republican. It les in the so-called fruit 
belt” of Michigan. We raise enormous quantities of peaches 
and apples. From Grand Rapids, my home city, we ship 
peaches, not by the carload, but by the trainlond. Our farmers 
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are applying the most scientific methods to the care of their 
orchards. They keep the ground well tilled and spray the trees, 
I know a farmer in my district—and he is a good Democrat— 
who has 1,400 acres of land. His farm buildings are numerous 
and well painted. From a distance they look like a small vil- 
lage. He has an apple orchard of 40 acres. He planted the 
trees liimself 24 years ago. He recently refused $60,000 for the 
40 acres—$1,500 per acre. He has an automoblle, as have 
many of our other farmers. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Pickerr] said that farmers 
were leaving his State and going farther north. They are not 
leaving the fifth district of Michigan. They are prosperous, and 
neither need nor desire to tax the less fortunate wage earners 
of the cities in order to put more dollars into their own pockets. 
Their generosity is proverbial. It has been claimed that the 
Good Samaritan was a commercial traveler, because he said: 
“When I come again I will repay thee.” But this claim is not 
sustained by the facts. The farmer in olden times brought his 
produce to the city, as he does to-day, but often from very. 
long distances. He frequently traveled the same road back 
and forth. The fact is the Good Samaritan was a farmer, and 
the farmers of my district are his lineal descendants. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.]! They are not only prosperous and 
generous, but they are also intelligent. When you Republicans 
put a tariff on wheat you did not fool the farmer in my part 
of the country. He voted your ticket, and was good naturedly 
satisfied to pay a tariff tax on everything he bought in order to 
give the manufacturing interests a lift. 

But he knew all the time that wheat was an article of export 
and not of import, and he was not fooled by the pretended pro- 
tection you gave him. What he did he did with his eyes open, 
and until you carried the thing too far and continually in- 
creased the tariff rates instead of lowering them, as you said 
you would, he made no complaint. When in the campaign of 
190S you and your candidate for President promised a reduc- 
tion of tariff rates, the people accepted your terms, elected your 
candidate, gave you the control of both Houses of Congress—in 
a word, they completed the contract with you. The reason why 
they have lost confidence in you is because you broke that 
contract. 

I do not wish to be understood as claiming that a majority 
of the farmers in my district are in favor of the reciprocity 
measure, but in almost evcry case which has been brought to 
my knowledge, where there is objection, it is not so much to 
the measure itself as it is to the injustice, after all these years 
of self-imposed sacrifice for the benefit of the manufacturer, of 
removing even the nominal and visionary benefits supposed to be 
conferred upon farm products without a corresponding removal 
from the output of the manufacturer. 

Their position is stated with remarkable clearness in a letter 
I recently received from the master of the Michigan State 
Grange, Mr. N. P. Hull, of Dimondale, Mich. He says: 

As master of the Michigan State Grange, the largest frmers’ organi- 


zation in Michigan, an organization composed of 60,609 of the best 
farmers and their families In the State, I want in their name to make 
one last appeal to you in the interest of plain justice nnd fairness. If 
protection is an advantage and the capital aud labor of the manufac- 
turer are to be given that advantage, then by what principle of justice 
are we to be refused it? Have we not been loyal citizens? Have we 
not done our part to build this Nation and to make it wealthy? Have 


we not given as freely of our blood and of our treasure to maintain it 
in both war and peace as has our brother In the city? If legislation to 
lower the price of farm products is desirable, why is it not equally 
desirable to lower the price of other men’s labors? What arguments 
can the cities bring for reciprocity with Canada in farm products that 
would not be as forceful and logical for us to use in favor of reci- 
procity with England in manufactured products? 

He concludes with these significant words: 


All we ask is n square deal, the same protection for our labor and in- 
vestments as other classes enjoy, an equal opportunity with others to 
provide for ourselves and our families. In God's name, are we not en- 
titled to this?“ 


What the farmer wants is simple justice. He is willing to 
take his chance of a slight reduction in what he has to sell, 
provided he is given the benefit of a fair reduction in what he 
has to buy. That is precisely what this bill aims to do. It puts 
on the free list, not only from Canada and from England but 
from all the world, agricultural implements, wire fencing, lum- 
ber, fence posts, harness, shoes, meats of all kinds, bags for 
grain, bagging for cotton, sewing machines, and so forth. 

The farmer and the laborer in the city are the consumers of 
these things. They know that most of them, even when pro- 
duced in this country, are sold in foreign markets at lower 
prices than they have to pay for them. They know that their 
own earnings for the year are the difference between the amount 
they receive and the amount they pay out. They know that if 
the International Harvester Co. gets froin the farmer $20 more 
than it should for a grain drill and $40 more than it should 
for a self-binder these sums are deducted from his net earnings. 
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Years ago, when the farmer was beguiled into the belief that 
the protection of infant manufacturing industries would create 
a greater home market for his products, he willingly submitted 
to the tax imposed upon all his purchases in the hope that it 
would prove a good investment, and that he would some time 
or other get his money back with interest. 

He never dreamed that the principle of protection was to be a 
permanent policy. He never dreamed that it was to be carried 
to the extent of building up great monopolies in our own coun- 
try. He never dreamed that tariff-fattened manufacturers would 
attempt to debnuch legislation in their own interest and against 
the interest of those whose enforced contributions had made 
them multimilHonsires. Even now most of the farmers in my 
district cling to the belief that there is inherent merit in the 
principle of protection properly applied, but they see no justice 
in tariff measures which absolutely ignore the interests of the 
Front consuming public and make the rich in our country richer 
and the poor poorer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Although the reciprocity measure was not an issue in the 
campaign last fall, I have made an honest effort to ascertain 

where the people of my district stand on that question. I have 
sent out several hundred letters asking for a frank expression 
concerning it. A majority of the replies are favorable to 
reciprocity, and, so far as I can learn, the opinion that it should 
be followed by the free-list bill now under discussion is almost 
unenimous. The only opposition to the free-list bill comes from 
a fow special interests among manufacturers who fear it will 
reduce their profits. 

The opponents of these measures have frequently said during 
the progress of this debate that a reduction in the price of cattle 
would not cheapen the price of the poor man’s meat because of 
the manipulations of the Beef and Packing Trusts. If that is 
truc, God help the poor, for Congress confesses its inability. 
If it is true, no reason can be given except that under the shel- 
ter of the tariff foreign competition has been removed and home 
monopolies have grown so strong as to be absolutely beyond our 
control. If there is no relation between the price these monop- 
olies pay for what others produce and the price they charge 
when they come to sell substantially the same articles, the 
happiness and even the lives of our people have been placed in 
their hands. 

If those on the other side who have used this argument 
realize the full force of What they are saying they ought to be 
the first ones to advocate the opening of world-wide competition, 
in order, so far as possible, to break down these merciless mo- 
nopolies. If natural competition at home, which would induce 
chenper selling where there is cheaper buying, is so far a thing 
of the past that all natural laws are eliminated, the most benefi- 
cent purpose which can possibly be served by the adoption of 
this bill is to be found in the admission of competition from 
abroad and the consequent destruction of these monopolies. 

The bill under consideration is not too drastic. It will not 
cause the sacrifice of a large amount of revenue. By cutting off 
unnecessary employees and by businesslike economies in the 
House of Representatives alone a saving of about $182,000 per 
year has been effected. If that proportion, or anything Iike it, 
should be carried out through the other departments the 
$10,000,000 loss of revenue which this bill will cause will be 
made up many times over in a manner which will meet the 
approval of every business man and every thrifty farmer in the 
country. 

These two measures, in my judgment, constitute the best 
legislation which has been enacted in this Chamber for many 
years, and yet they are merely the repeal of former legislation. 
They merely restore to the people natural rights which have 
been taken away by law. Buckle, the great English author, 
asserts that the best legislation of modern times is that which 
abrogates former legislation, He is speaking of England. In 
proof of this statement he cites the corn laws, which were 
passed for the purpose of enabling the English landlord to get 
higher rents. Whey were passed without serions objection, but 
it required for their repeal years of the hardest kind of fighting 
in Parliament and a war of classes which cost many lives. He 
cites the laws restricting the freedom of the press and the free- 
dom of speech, and calls attention to the years of effort on the 
part of the greatest English statesmen to repeal those laws. 

It is only within a few years that our own people have come 
to renlize how the principle of protection can be misused. The 
climax was reached by the adoption of the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
when our people saw that special interests were in the saddle 
and that the very wealth which had been diverted from the 
many to the few was being used not only to perpetuate the sys- 
tem, but to render it still more oppressive. To place the people 
back in control of their own Government, to set right the wrongs 
they have suffered, to effect so far as may be a more just dis- 


tribution of wealth, to remove the burden from shoulders that 
are unable to bear it, to bring the comfort of warm clothing 
and proper nourishment to those who can not now afford them, 
to call n halt in the mad march of money getting, to make a 
start at least toward a broader and better humanity; these are 
purposes which are inspiring the people in their widespread 
insurgency, and they axe purposes which may well control the 
actions of this body. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Banyianr]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, during n colloquy this 
morning on the floor of the House between the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ws] and myself I 
asked him the question if it was possible that the contracts of 
the United Shoe Machinery Co. with shoe manufacturers might 
not be responsible, in a measure, for the increased prices or 
the constantly increasing prices of shoes. He very emphatically 
denied that that could be possible. About the time that my 
friend was delivering this speech a Senate committee was hold- 
ing a hearing on that very question. The statement made in 
that hearing this afternoon was such that T believe it is im- 
portant that, in conjunction with my colloquy with the gentle- 
man this morning, I be permitted to extend my remarks in the 
Recond to cover the evidence given in this hearing before the 
Senate committee this morning. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to print this report in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The order has already been given author- 
izing Members to revise and extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Sensational and startling testimony as to the extent to which the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., of Boston, known as the Shoe Machiner 
Trust, has the shoe manufacturers of the United States under its domi- 
e given to-day by shoe manufacturers before the Finance 

ommittee. 

The story told by the shoe manufacturers scemed to make out 80 
complete a case of violation of the antitrust Jaws that one of the 
gins lawyers in the Senate expressed himself freely in commenting 


on it. 

“I think that if these ‘hearings are transmitted to the office of the 
1 eneral the United Shoe Machinery Co. will have trouble on 
its hands,” he remarked. 

He did not hesitate to declare that the contracts which the Shoe 
Machinery Trust virtually forces manufacturers to sign are invalid. 
He declared that the signature of such contracts in some of the States 
would be a crime, 

The whole Finance Committee pricked up its ears and took notice as 
witnesses recited the details of the story of how the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. ‘held the shoe manufacturers of this country in thralldom, 
and how, under the system pursued by the company in question, the 
forcign manufacturers of shoes, especially the English, got much more 
favorable treatment than American shoe manufacturers. 

The hearing set out to be one in Which the shoe manufacturers were 
to tell the Finance Committee why they ought not to be subjected to free 
shoes. But it had not got far ‘ore the United Shoe Machinery Co. 
was run into. The committee found itself much more interested in the 
story of how what Is alleged to be trust was keeping the shoe manu- 
facturers in subjection than it was in the simple ma of duties on 
boots and shoes. A 

If the temper displayed at the hearing to-day by Senators who were 
told about the shoe machinery company any indication, there will be 
strenuous demand in the Senate for prosecution of the United Shoe 
5 Co. and for the testing in the courts of the validity of its 
con 

The witnesses before the committee to-day were members of the 
Western Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. They came from St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and other shoe manufacturing centers of the West. 
The first one to speak was William D'Oench, of St. Louis, of a leading 
shoe company there. Mr. D'Oench started out to tell the committee 
how the shoe business had suffered because the duty had been lowered 
on shoes from 25 per cent to 10 and 15 per cént. 

The witness recited to the committee the list of articles going into 
the manufaciure of shoes and the duty on cach. 

In this connection Mr. D'Oench pointed out that the English manu- 
facturcr of shoes had a great advantage in that all the articles used in 
shoemaking could be imported freo in that country, while here there 
were duties imposed on these articles. He cited the case of a certain 
kind of wire, which costs 14 cents in England and 30 cents here. 

It was at this polnt that the committee began to learn something 
about the operations of the United Shoe Machinery Co. Mr. D'Oench 
was asked why the American manufacturer did not import the wire, 
since the English cost plus the duty was far less than the Ameriean 


cost. 

Mr. D'Oench explained that the United Shoe Machinery Co., which 
he said was 2 trust, controlled in this matter. The American shoe 
manufacturers signed lenses on the machinery of the company and at 
the same time had to use the material furnished by the company. The 
company controlled the wire about which he had been talking. 

“The Shoe Machinery Trust owns practically all the shoe machinery 
in this country,” said Mr. D'Ocnch. 

In answer to questions, he said it was a Boston concern and was an 
American organization. 

Senator Hxnunx, Senator Saroor, and others asked if it did not 
control the patents to the machinery in question, and if this control 
was not the basis of the alleged monopoly. 

“Tho basic patents have expired,” said the witness. 

Ho then explained that tle only way the American manufacturer 
could get shoe machinery was to lease Jt from the Shoe Machinery 
Trust. which at the same time furnished the wire and other parts. 
Mr. D'Oench said as good machines could be got in Durope, but there 
was a 45 por cent duty on them. 

Senator Siur10Ns asked why not abolish the duty. 

“Phat would relieve us very much,“ said the wi 
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Senator Smoor then asked why the American shoe manufacturers did 
not buy English machines and pay the duty. 

„Because the United Shoe Machinery Co. would come into our plants 
and take every machine out.” 

In the course of the hearing it 5 that the shoe manufacturers 
were tied up to the Shoe Machinery Trust by 17-year contracts, that 
the trust had some machines which the manufacturers could not get in 
Europe, and that unless the Gorernment smashed the United Shoe 
aetna), Co.’s alleged monopoly the manufacturers felt they were 
Mr. D'Oench told of the efforts of Thomas G. Plant, of Boston, to 
compete in making shoe machinery with the trust, and how some 
months ago the trust bought him out. 

Milton S. Florsheim, of Chicago, gave other details of the grip the 
Shoe Machinery Trust has on the manufacturer here. He said there 
was no market here for a competing shoe machinery company, because 
the manufacturers of shoes here were tied up by 17-year contracts, and 
no capital would go into the business of competing with the shoe ma- 
chinery company. 

Mr. BARNHART, Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems that 
the United Shoe Machinery Co. is protected by a 45 per cent 
tariff wall, and it avails itself of this protection to arbitrarily 
fix its own terms as to lease price and conditions to shoe manu- 
facturers, who are thereby forced to pay any prices the Shoe 
Machinery Trust imposes. Of course the ultimate consumer— 
the wearer of the shoes—pays the extravagant profits which 
the United Shoe Machinery Trust admits it is making, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has been led into error. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, in opening the debate in 
opposition to the pending bill, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann}, the brilliant leader of the minority, after criticizing the 
language of the free-list bill, undertook to say that up to the 
present time the legislative program of the Democratic Party 
in this body consisted solely of warmed-oyer Republican legis- 
lation. 

The gentleman had reference, of course, to the resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States so as to provide for the election of United States Sena- 
tors by the direct vote of the people and to the bill providing 
that there should be publicity of campaign contributions and 
expenditures before as well as after the election. When the 
gentleman took the position that the Democratic Party, in pre- 
senting these measures, was merely tracking Republican foot- 
steps, he disregarded the record and the facts. 

The Democratic national platform of 1904 and 1908 contained 
a clear-cut demand for an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States so as to provide for the election by the peo- 
ple of United States Senators, and I have yet to read in any 
Republican platform of either of the years I have specified, or 
in any other year, where that party has taken such a position. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it not a fact, however, that the Repub- 
licans did through the Congress pass such resolutions or bills 
prior to the coming in of the Democratic Party at this time? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is not a fact. On three separate oc- 
caslons in recent years joint resolutions to so amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States have passed a Republican 
House—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean the House. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And every time they met an untimely 
death at the hands of a Republican Senate. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will not deny they were in- 
troduced in the House by Republicans and passed by Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And by Democrats as well; but the Re- 
publicans, it must be remembered, Mr. Chairman, not only con- 
trolled the House, but the Senate, and what they gave the 
people with one hand they took from them with the other. 
Moreover, Mr. Chairman, in his opening speech the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] contended that in presenting the 
Rucker bill to amend the law relative to publicity of election 
contributions and expenditures so as to require publicity be- 
fore as well as after the election we were simply tracking Re- 
publican legislation. The fact is precisely otherwise. In the 
Democratic platform of 1908 there was a plain, clean-cut de- 
mand for this publicity legislation. The demand was specific 
that the legislation should include publicity before as well as 
after the election. I have yet to read in the Republican plat- 
form of 1908 or in that of any other year where that party 
indorsed this legislation in any form. 

Mr. MADDEN. What difference does it make about the de- 
mand if the fact obtained? 

Mr. HARDWICK. None, if the fact did obtain. Let me 
tell the House what the facts were in reference to this legis- 


lation, and then our good friend from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
will understand how unmerited is the criticism that his bril- 
liant colleague, the leader of the minority, has ventured to 
make on this floor in reference to the subject. In the last 
Congress we did pass through a Republican House what was 
generally known as the McCall campaign publicity bill, and I 
happen to know that that bill was literally forced out of an 
unwilling Republican committee and through a reluctant Re- 
publican House on aceount of the political exigencies of the 
hour and because of the attitude of a Republican President. I 
know something of these facts, because I served for years on 
the committee that perfected and reported this measure. The 
bill, as the House committee reported it, provided for publicity 
in respect to these campaign contributions and expenditures 
before election as well as after, and it passed the House in 
that form, and when it went to a Republican Senate, that 
body, in the exercise of that infaHible wisdom for which it is 
noted, saw fit to provide that the publicity should be had 
after the election was all over—— 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota rose. 7 
Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman will pardon me for a mo- 
ment—and saw fit to provide that the stable should be locked 
after the horse was stolen, to use a homely but forceful phrase, 
and in conference this House was forced to accept the Senate's 
position, and did accept it on the theory that half a loaf is 
better than none; and that the bill, as amended by a Republican 
Senate, was at least a step, although a very short one, in the 
right direction. Yet the brilliant gentleman from Illinois, the 
able leader of the minority, has ventured to state that in pre- 
senting this measure in the exact form in which it is demanded 
by the Democratie national platform, and in a very different 
form from what a Republican Senate forced us to accept in the 
last Congress, that we are simply presenting warmed-oyer Re- 
publican legislation. God save the mark! I now yield to the 

gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is not the criticism of the 
gentleman upon another body rather than upon this House, 
and in that connection I would like to remind the gentleman 
that when the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcnin] 
opened the debate on the Canadian reciprocity bill, I think in 
the first paragraph of his speech—and it can be verified if the 
speech is ever revised and published; I think it has not been 
published yet—he stated, and got glory out of the fact, as he 
said, that n Democratic House had done more in the few short 
weeks of the session than the Republicans had done in 10 
years, while I find, upon looking up the record 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would prefer that the gentleman make a 
speech in his own time, as I do not wish him to take up too 
much of my time 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I wish to say that three 
times a Republican House has done the same thing 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have just stated the facts to the House, 
both in regard to the election of Senators and to the campaign 
publicity law, and if the Republican Party can get any glory 
out of its record in both the House and the Senate on these 
questions, it is entirely welcome to do it. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. It never passed a Demo- 
eratic House at any time when you had it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We had better Democratic Representatives 
in the House than in the Senate—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen who desire to ask questions 
must first address the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; these propositions were not presented 
in Congress during Cleveland’s administrations because the 
abuses which have formed public sentiment on these questions 
bad not then occurred. So much for that. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will permit, I just want to 
suggest to the gentleman that he has omitted the important fact 
that after this Congress adjourned and the campaign was in 
progress the Democratic executive committee did put that into 
operation and published the contributions before election, while 
the leaders of the Republican Party absolutely refused to com- 
ply with that suggestion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman may, of course, be right 
about that. I do not recall. The question I am discussing is 
the political record of the two parties in both Houses of Con- 
gress in reference to this legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after an unwarranted criticism of the 
Democratic performance in this House, which criticism I have 
already alluded to, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
then launched into an extremely technical and hypercritical 
analysis of the language of the pending bill. I venture the 
statement that any one of the revenue Jaws passed by either 
party during any Congress can be taken as a basis, and criti- 
cisms equally as superrefined, equally as technical, and equally 
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as worthless as those made by tlie gentleman from IIIInois 
[Mr. Mann] can be made of its language. The gentleman com- 
plains that the language of this bill is too broad. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill gives to American consumers, and to the toiling 
masses Whose backs have been burdened for many weary years, 
some relief—relief to which they are most justly entitled, ac- 
cording to my opinion. If it should happen that decisions in 
the Treasury Department, or in the courts, should broaden the 
language even beyond our construction, then the first and most 
important result will be that the benefits of this measure will 
be increased and the burdens of those who toil still further 
lightened. 

Mr. Chairman, in the early days of the Republic no statesman 
ever dared to assert, and no political party to contend, that 
taxation, either direct or indirect, was a blessing in disguise, 
and that the more you taxed a people the happier they were and 
the more prosperous they became. It has remained for latter- 
day, for Republican, statesmanship to advance that very re- 
markable contention. In the early days protection was justified 
and defended on two grounds: Pirst, it was contended thut it 
was necessary to build up and diversify our infant industries; 
and, second, it was contended that when foreign competition 
was shut out, either in whole or in part, by a tariff wall, domes- 
tie production would be stimulated and that increased competi- 
tion between more numerous producers would keep down prices 
to the consumer, 

In order that we may keep our history straight, and in order 
that the House and the country may understand how accurate 
is the statement I have made of the case for protection, I wish 
to now cite a few authorities on these two points. Before I do 
so let me digress for just a moment while E commend to my 
Republican brethren Alexander Haimilton’s contention about 
whether the consumer or the importer paid the duty, made at 
the time when Mr. Hamilton was strongly contending that in 
most cases the consumer paid the tariff, and therefore the tariff 
duties ought to go into the Common Treasury, and not into the 
treasury of the importing States. In No. 85 of the Federalist, 
Mr. Hamilton said: 

Suppose, as has been contended for, the Federal po 
were to be confined to duties on imports, it is en that Nb ipa 
ment, for want of being able to command: other resources, would fre- 
quently be tempted to extend these dutics to an injurious extent. 

There are persons who imagine they can nover be carried to too gront 
n length, since the higher they are the more, it is alleged, they will 
tend to discourage an extravagant consumption, to produce a favorable 
balauce of trade, and to promote domestic manufactures. But all cx- 
tremes are pernicious in various ways. Exorbitant duties on imports 
would beget n general spirit of smuggling, which is always. prejudicial 
to the fair trade and eventually to the revenue tariff itself; they tend 
to render other classes of the community tributary in an improper 
degree to the inanufacturing, to whom they give a premature monopoly 
of the markets; they sometimes force industry out of its more natural 
channels into others, in which it flows with less adyantage; and, in the 
last place, they oppress the merchant, who is often obliged to pay 
them himself, without any contribution from the consumer. 

When a demand is equal to the quantity of goods at market, the con- 
sumer peneralg pays the duty. but when the markets happen to be over- 
stocked a great proportion falls upon the merchant, and sometimes not 
only oxhausts his profits, but breaks in upon his capital. I am apt to 
think that a division of the duty between the seller and the buyer more 
often happens than is commonly imagined. It is not always possible to 
raise the price of a commodity in exact proportion to every additional 
imposition laid upon it. ‘The merchant, especially in a country of small 
commercial capital, is often under a necessity of keeping prices down 
in order to secure a more expeditious sale. 

The maxim that the consumer is the payer is so much oftener true 
than the reverse of the proposition that it is far more equitable that 
the duties on imports shouid go into a common stock than that they 
should redound to the exclusive benefit of the importing States. 

This is almost precisely the Democratic contention of to-day, 
and yet it was Alexander Hamilton’s admission when he was 
giving his rensons why this reyenue from tariff should be given 
to the Federal Government and not to the States. 

To illustrate the statement I have made of the case for pro- 
tection, I now call your attention to certain statements made by 
Alexander Humilton, Henry Clay, James G. Blaine, John Sher- 
man, and Andrew Carnegie. I first read from Mr. Hamilton's 
famous report on manufactures, made to the Congress of the 
United States December 5, 1791: 

This is another and an eflicaclous means of encouragin 
manufactures; but, in general, it is only fit to be empio ral nen 
manufacture has made such progress and is in so many hands as to 
insure a due competition and an adequate supply on reasonable terms. 
Of duties Sane to prohibitions there are examples in the laws of 
the United States, and there are other cases to which the principle may 
be advantageously extended, but they are not numerons. 


Again, he says on the subject of domestic competition in this 
same report: 


But, though it were true that the immediate and certain: efect of 
regulations controlling the competition of forcign with domestic fabrics 
was an increase of price, it is universally trne that the contrary is the 
ultimate, effect with every successful manufacture. When a domestic 
manufacture has attained to perfection and has engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of it a competent number of persons, it invariably becomes cheaper. 
Belpg free from the heavy charges which attend the importation of 


foreign commodities, it can be afforded, and accordingly seldom never 
fails, to be sold cheaper in process of time than was the forcign articles 
for which it is a substitute. The internal competition which takes pines 
soon does away with everything like laren Gand and by degrees reduces 
the price of the article to the minimum of a reasonable pon on tho 
capital employed. This accords with the reason of the thing and with 
experience. 

Let me next invite your attention to the arguments adyanced 
in support of the protection system by one of its most distin- 
guished and most brilliant advocates. In an elaborate and able 
exposition of what he was pleased to term the “American 
system,” Henry Clay, of Kentucky, in the Senate of the United 
States, in February, 1832, said: 

This brings me to consider what I apprehend to have been the most 
efficient of all the causes in the reduction of the prices of manufactured 
articles, and that is competition. By competition the total amount of 
the supply is increased and ay increase of the supply a competition in 
the sale ensues, and this enables the consumer to buy at lower rates. 
Of all human powers operating on the affairs of mankind, none is 

reater than that of 3 It Is action and reaction. It operates 

tween individuals in the seme nation and between different nations. 
It resembles the meeting of the mountain torrent, grooving, by its pre- 
eipitous motion, its own channel, and ocean's tide. nopposed it sweeps 
everything before it, but, counterpoised, the waters become calm, gafe, 
and regular. It is like the segments of a circle or an arch; taken sep- 
arately each is nothing, but in their combination they produce eflicacy, 
symmetry, and perfection. By the American system this vast power 
has been excited in America and brought into being to act in coopera- 
tion or collision with European rags ced Europe acts within itself and 
with America, and America acts within itself and with Europe. Tho 
consequence is the reduction of prices in both hemispheres. 

Hear Mr. Clay again, in the Senate, speaking on the same 
subject: 

Competition, therefore, wherever existing, whether at home or abroad, 
is the present cause of cheapness.. If a high duty excites production 
at home and the quantity of the domestic article exceeds the amount 
which had been, previously imported, the price will fall. 

Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of Congress, says: 


Protection in tho poe of its design does not Invite competition 
from abroad, but is based on the contrary principle that competition at 
home wiil always prevent monopoly on the part of the capitalist, assure 
good wages to the laboring man, and defend the consumers against evil 
extortion. 

In 1889 John Sherman said: 


The primary 8 of 5 tariff is to secure the fullest com- 
petition by individuals corporations in domestic production. If 
such individuals or corporations combine to advance the price of the 
domestic ate and to prevent the free result of open and fair com- 
petition, I would, without a moment's hesitation, nce the duties of 
Satoh 85 goods competing with them in order to break down the combi- 
nation. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie is quoted in the American Manufac- 
turer, of Pittsburg, under date of July 25, 1884, as saying: 

We are the creatures of the tariff, and if ever the steel manufac- 
turers: here attempt to control or haye any general understanding 
among them, the tariff would not exist one session of Congress. ‘The 
theory of protection is that home competition will soon reduce the price 
of the product so it will yield only the usual profit; any understanding 
among us would simply attempt to defeat this. There never has been 
nor ever will be such an understanding. 

Lower prices, which Mr. Hamilton claimed would result from 
a protective-tarif? system, may have accorded in the “reason 
of things” as things appeared to him; it may have accorded 
with -experience up to 1791, though I doubt it, but no living 
man, be he Democrat or Republican, can truthfully and can- 
didly say that it accords with elther the reason of things or 
with experience up to and including 1911. Is the reduction of 
prices which Hamilton and Clay, Blaine and Sherman pre- 
dicted the shibboleth on whicli the American people commenced 
the work in 1910 of driving the Republican Party from power 
by giving to us control of this House? Has Mr. Carnegie's 
confident prediction that “there never has been nor ever will 
be such an understanding“ among the manufacturers: been 
borne out by subsequent results, even in the steel industry? 
How many, or how few, years elapsed before we find this 
same king of the steel industry selling out to a trust for ensh 
and bonds and retiring from active industrial life in America 
to become the “ Laird of Skibo” in a foreign land? 

Let me next invite your careful consideration of the all-im- 
portant question as to whether or not the experience of this 
country has demonstrated. the truth or faisity of the contention 
of the protectionists that a high tariff, by stimulating domestic 
production, increases domestic competition and thereby ulti- 
mately reduces the price of the protected: article to the con- 
sumer. Before I do so, however, permit me to call your atten- 
tion to a brief summary of the tariff history of this country. 

It is true that even from the beginning of our Government 
tariff duties that were more or less protective were levied and 
collected, and yet it is also true that the amount of protection 
afforded thereby was usually relatively insignificant up to the 
time of our Civil War. The actual rate of duty collected under 
our first tariff law averaged only about 73 per cent. This was 
under the law of 1790, and even up to the year 1808 the average 
of duties collected upon imports did not exceed 13 per cent. 
The embargo act of 1808 and the War of 1812 N in the 
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rapid growth of American manufactures, and the necessity of 
protecting them to some extent, when they were real infants, 
from a foreign competition was strongly urged, and at the close 
of the War of 1812 seems to haye appealed to statesmen of all 
parties and all sections, but even the tariff of 1812, which was 
considered a remarkably high tariff, levied only an average duty 
of about 20 per cent. Under the tariff of 1824 the duties aver- 
aged from 25 per cent to 33 per cent. The one exception of the 
general rule in the early days of the Republic was the tariff of 
1828, generally known throughout the country as the tariff of 
abominations, which imposed duties averaging 48.88 per cent, 
and which was finally superseded by the tariff of 1832, which 
practically restored the rate of duty carried in the tariff laws 
of 1824. The compromise tariff of 1833 provided that all duties 
in which the tariff exceeded 20 per cent were to have one-tenth 
of such excess taken off on June 1, 1834, one-tenth more on 
January 1, 1838, and another tenth on January 1, 1840. It 
further provided that on January 1, 1842, one half of the re- 
mainder of such excess was to be removed and on July 1, 1842, 
the other half of the remainder of such excess was to be re- 
moved, so that on July 1, 1842, the average ad valorem tariff 
rate would be 20 per cent. 

The Whig tariff law of 1832 carried an average ad yalorem 
duty of 32 per cent, and the Democratic tariff law of 1846, 
commonly known as the Walker tariff law, carried an average 
tariff duty of 25 per cent, which was still further reduced by 
the act of 1857 to an average of about 18 per cent, The Morrill 
tariff law of 1862 increased the duties to an average of 37.2 per 
cent, and the war tariff of 1864 raised this average to 47.6 per 
cent. Between this period and the enactment of the McKinley 
law in 1890 there were many changes in regard to various 
schedules and subjects, and usually these were in the direction 
of more protection to the manufacturer. The McKinley law of 
1890 still further raised the duties until the average was more 
than 50 per cent, where they remained until the Wilson bill 
of July 1, 1897, reduced them to about 42 per cent. Under the 
Dingley law of 1897 the duties were again increased to an 
average of 44.6 per cent, and under the Payne law of 1909 they 
were still further increased to an average of 45.72 per cent, if 
we may accept the figures at that time made by Mr. Evans, the 
accurate and painstaking clerk of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Sixty-first Congress. 

So that it appears from the foregoing statement that our 
manufacturers and producers have had most liberal “ protec- 
tion,” almost without a break and certainly without a serious 
check, in the upward march in the rate of duties since the period 
of our Civil War. It now becomes pertinent to revert to the in- 
quiry I have just suggested, to wit: What has been the effect 
upon prices? Has competition kept them down, or has combina- 
tion among our protected manufacturers and producers throttled 
competition and elevated prices? 

In the year 1903 one of the most distinguished gentlemen who 
ever served in this House, a staunch Republican and a loyal pro- 
tectionist, Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a list of 793 trusts, with a total capitalization of over 
$14,000,000,000. Of the trusts “discovered” by Congressman 
Littlefield, 485, representing over nine billions of capital, were 
classed as industrial combinations. 

Census Bulletin No. 22, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, in 1900, gave a list of 183 
“industrial combinations,” with a total authorized capital of 
$3,607,539,200. Of these 183 trusts, 7 were formed in the year 
1897, 20 in 1898, 79 in 1899, and 13 in 1900 prior to June 30 of 
that year. Nearly two-thirds of these trusts were therefore 
formed in the three years immediately following the passage of 
the Dingley tariff law. 

In his interesting book called The Truth About the Trusts, 
published in March, 1904, Mr. John Moody gives a list of 818 
important, active, industrial trusts, with a capitalization of 
$7,246,342,583. Of these 318 trusts, 236 were capitalized at 
about 86,000, 000,000, and were incorporated subsequent to Jnn- 
uary 1, 1898. So that it would appear that trust combination 
receiyed its first splendid impetus through the Dingley tariff 
law. 

Let me give you another list of just a few of the larger trusts, 
taken from the splendid work of Mr. Franklin Pierce, of the 
New York bar, The Tariff and the Trusts, published in 1907: 


The Meat Trust, a combination of the National Packing Co., Armour 
& Co., Swift & Co., John P. Squire & Co., Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
Co., St. Louis Dressed Reef & Provision Co., Northern Packing & Pro. 
vision Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, protected by 2 cents a pound on beef 
and pork and 5 cents a pound on bacon and ham, practically controlling 
the whole market and fixing the price on the domestic product at a 
price equal to that of 1860, when butchers slaughtered animals by hand 
and availed themselves in no way of the by-products. This trust is 
also protected on most of its by produc 

The Standard Oil Co., contro lag 20 different companies, with an 
authorized capitalization of $102,000,000, protected on many of its by- 


3 by heavy duties and by rebates on Its imported tin cans of 
9 per cent of the duty. 

The American Linseed Co, combining 47 different companies, with 
an authorized capital stock of $50,000,000, representing 85 per cent of 
the linseed-oll production of the United States, dnd under the domina- 
tion of the Standard OIl Co. 

The National Lead Co., with an authorized capital stock of $30,- 
n 26 plants, and under the domination of the Stand- 
ar 0. 

The United Lead Co., combining 19 different companies, and also 
under the domination of the Standard OIL Co. 

The American Sugar Refining Co., controlling 55 different companies, 
representing 70 to 90 per cent of the product, with a total capital issue 
of the parent and affiliated companies of $145,000,000, 

The International Harvester Co., controlling 6 plants, with an au- 
rupees ecipitalization of $120,000,000, controlling TO per cent of the 
ndustry. 

The American Brass Co., with an authorized capitalization of 
$20,000,000, and controlling 9 plants. 

The American Thread Co., with an authorized capitalization of 
$12,000,000, owning or controlling 13 different plants, controlling 50 per 
cent of the industry. 

The Casein Co, of America, known as the Milk Sugar Trust, with a 
total capital issued of $6,492,000, owning 5 different plants and con- 
trolling 70 per cent of the industry. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., with a capitalization of about 
48000:9009; owning 7 plants and controlling 80 per cent of the in- 

ustry. 
The Central Foundry Co,, known as the Soll-Pipe Trust, with a capi- 
talization of $14,000,000, owning 13 plants and controlling 80 per cent 
of the industry. 

The Diamond Match Co., with an authorized capital stock of $15,- 
000,000, owning 18 plants and controlling 85 per cent of the industry. 

The International Steam Pump Co, known as the Steam Pump ‘Trust, 
with an authorized capital of $25,000,000, owning 8 plants and con- 
trolling 80 per cent of the product. 

The General Chemical Co., with an authorized capital of $25,000,000, 
controlling 70 per cent of the trade and 24 chemical plants. 

The American Woolen Co., with a capital of $25,000,000 preferred 
stock and $40,000,000 common stock, having about 30 plants and con- 
trolling upward of 60 per cent of the sales. 

The California Frult Canners’ Association, with a capital stock of 
about $3,500,000, Including 18 different fruit companies and controlling 
65 per cent of the trade. 

he Glucose Trust, controlling 5 companies, with 20 plants, including 
the National Starch Co. and the Tilinols Sugar Refining Co., having an 
authorized capital stock of $30,000,000 Pinos and $50,000,000 com- 
mon stock and controlling a large part of the sales in the United States, 

The Candy Trust, with a capital stock of $9,000,000, including 16 
different plants and controlling over 55 per cent of the sales of candy. 

The National Enamellng & Stamping Co., having a capital stock of 
$30,000,000 and controlling 18 plants and 55 per cent of the industry. 

The Glassware Trust, with an authorized capital stock of about 
$5,500,000, having 19 plants and controlling about 70 per cent of the 
sales of glassware, 

The Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., having a capital stock of 
$50,000,000 and 17 plants, and controlling about 60 per cent of the 


sales, 

The United Button Co., having a capital stock of $3,000,000 and con- 
trolling 3 plants. 

The Follan Weber Piano & Pianola Co., having a capital stock of 
$10,000,000 and owning 12 plants. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co., known as the Machinery Trust, haying a 
capital stock of about $36,250,000, controlling 4 large plants and 50 
per cent of the trade. 

The American Agricultural Chemical Co., known as the Fertilizer 
Trust, being closely allied with the American ‘Tin Plate Co., and haying 
a capital of $88,000,000 and 124 plants, and controlling about 75 per 
cent of the trade, 

The American Cement Co., known as the Cement Trust, having a cap- 
ital of about $2,000,000 and controlling 6 plants. 

The American Cotton Oil Co.. known as the Cotton Oil Trust, having 
a capital stock of about $423,000,000 and 30 plants, and controlling 
haat 65 per cent of the Industry, 

The American Felt Co., known as the Felt Trust, haying a capital of 
„ and 5 plants, and controlling about 60 per cent of the 
industry. 

The American Glue Co., haying a capital stock of about $3,000,000 
and 9 plants, and controlling 55 per cent of the industry, 

The American Hide & Leather Co., having a capital stock of about 
teal and 22 plants, and controlling about 60 per cent of the 
ndustry, 

The American Radiator Co., DAVIDE 
Anaut $10,000,000 and 12 plants,, and controlling 80 per cent of the 
ndustry. 

The American Seeding Machine Co., known as the Seeding Machine 
Trust, having an authorized capital of $15,000,000 and 6 plants, and 
controlling 90 per cent of the trade. 

The American Sewer Pipe Co., haying an authorized capital of 
$8,000,000 and controlling from 40 to 50 per cent of the industry. 


In the elaborate report presented by Senator Lopar, of Massa- 
chusetts, to the Senate on June 23, 1910, in behalf of the Select 
Committee of the Senate on Wages and Prices of Commodities, 
under the subhead “Combinations and associations,” it is ad- 
mitted by the majority members of the Senate committee that 
the country is teeming with trusts and industrial combinations, 
and that eyery line of business and industry is honeycombed 
with them. 

Without multiplying words or extending the investigation 
further on this particular point, I think we can safely conclude 
what everyone with any common sense or with any experience 
or observation knows, and eyeryone with any candor or sin- 
cerity concedes, that the domestic competition that was prom- 
ised us years ago by advocates of the protective system has 
utterly broken down and failed, and that in its stead we have 
enthroned industrial and trust combinations of spectacular size, 
without precedent or parallel in the history of our own or any 
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other country. Competition has died an untimely death at the 
hands of combination and monopoly extorts from the consuming 
public the utmost farthing that can be wrung from necessity. 

Let me observe here that, in the face of well-established facts, 
apologists for the protective system often assert that free-trade 
England is as badly infested with trusts as protected America. 
On this subject, I desire to quote briefly from the very inter- 
esting address of Mr. Byron W. Holt, of New York, made in the 
year 1907 at Chicago, III., at the conference on trusts and com- 
binations: 


The Industrial Commission, a Republican . protectionist body 
of the most pronounced type, sent Prof. J. W. Jenks to Europe to 
find as many trusts there as possible. He found 35 so-called trusts in 
England, with a total capital of $460,000,000, or less than one-third 
that of our pet Steel Trust. He quoted tables from Liefman’s book, 
showing that there had been $45 trusts in Germany, and that from 230 
to 250 were in existence there in 1897. He stated that “in England 
the movement toward combination has not gone so far as in either 
Austrin or Germany ’—hboth highly protected countries. He stated 
that the English trüsts have but little water in the capitalization as 
compared with American trusts; that the English trusts have had little 
or no effect in advancing prices; and that the (then) recent slight ad- 
vance in prices was due in good part to the increase in the prices of 
the raw materials.” In Germany he found that many of the trusts, 
taking advantage of the high-tarif! duties, had advanced prices very 
much. This was particularly true of the Iron and Steel Trusts and of 
the Sugar Trust, or cartel, both of which pattern after our much larger 
trusts and sell goods for export much below the home prices. 

Other writers find even fewer trusts in England than did Prof. Jenks. 
12 5 Wilhelm Berdrow, a German economist, says in the May, 1899, 
Vorum : 

“As far as England is concerned, it must be admitted that the trust 
system has as yet found but tardy acceptance in that country. This 
is doubtless due in some degree to the thorough appreciation of the 
principle of free trade. for it is well known that the largest trusts 
ure powerless unless their interests are secured by a protective tariff 
excluding from the whole market the product of foreign countries.” 

Mr. Thomas Scanlon, of Liverpool, writing of trusts in England, said: 

“Tt can not be said that we suffer In any appreciable degree from 
combinations of pataca to keep up prices.” 

These and other authorities virtually agree that, instead of the 
price-raising, Congress-controlling, law-defying, bulldozing. and all- 
powerful tarif monsters with which we are familiar in this country, 
the so-called trusts of England are really only harmless syndicates, 
with little or no control over prices. They exist not because they have 
any monopoly. but because production can be carried on more economi- 
cally on a large than a small scale. If they attempt to control 
rices, as did the recently formed Soap Trust, they commit what, in 
England, is regarded as the unpardonable sin, The Soap Trust endured 
but a few short wecks. A really free people would not stand, for one 
month, the robbery of any one of our scores of plundering tariff trusts. 

The testimony is overwhelming that trusts do not flourish in free- 
trade England as they do in protected America, Germany, and the 
United States. Nowhere, outside of the Republican Campaign Book 
and of the organs of protection, published by organizations supported 
by the protected interests, is it even pretended that England has trusts 
comparable to those in this country. These organs brazenly disregard 
and defy all known facts. Thus the Republican Text Book of 1900 

į — 


“England has no tariff, and trusts exist and flourish in free-trade 
England—trusts more monstrous than any that we know anything 
about.” 

The monstrous trusts. it was said, “are solely, thoroughly, and 
absolutely the product of the Cohdenite free trade.“ 

The American Economist, organ of the Protective Tariff League, on 
October 18, 1907, says: 

“Former Goy. Douglas says the only way to save this country from 
the trusts is to cut down the tarif. Douglas would have a ferrible 
time telling the British people how they were to Ret out of the clutches 
of the trusts, They are in the elutches more than the people of the 
United States, and they have no tariff to cut down.” 

I hesitate to say that the writers of these statements knew them to 
be false and that they deliberately distort and falsify facts and figures 
in order to deceive the voters and to prolong our accursed tariff system. 
I prefer to credit such misrepresentations to the overzealous efforts of 
protection fanatics who honestly believe that foreign trade and com- 
merce is a curse and who would like to see each country surrounded 
by walls of fire. 


That we have the trusts with us, and with us at every turn, 
can neither be denied nor doubted. It seems to me equally 
undeniable and undoubted that the effect of these combinations 
is and has been necessarily and naturally to raise the prices of 
the products they control. In the report of the select committee 
of the Senate on Wages and Prices of Commodities, already re- 
ferred to, there is this statement, quoted from page 11 of the 
majority report: 


Wholesale prices in the United States in 1909, as measured by the 
prices of the 257 commodities included in the price index number of 
the United States Bureau of Labor, adyanced 3 per cent over 1908 
and 14.5 per cent over 1900. The price in 1909, however, was 2.3 per 
cent below the high point reached in 1907. Beginning with September, 
1908, wholesale prices increascd month by month without a break until 
March, 1910. In March, 1910, prices were 21.1 per cent higher than 
23 ad for the year 1900 and 18.5 per cent above the price in 
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Quoting again from the excellent speech of Mr. Holt in 1907: 


Since 1897, and especially since 1899, the prices of trust products 
have been maintained at extremely high points. Because of excellent 
crops, sold at good priccs, this country has been prosperous since 1897. 
But the protected trusts have skimmed the cream of She ey, 
and have left only the skimmed milk for workingmen and farmers. 
Money wages haye risen, but tardily and slowly, and only about half 
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as much as has the cost of living. The prices of farm products, until 
es year, had risen less than had the prices of most manufactured 
goods. 

The average rise of prices is best shown by Dun's index numbers. 
These include the prices of 350 commodities and give a weight in 
accordance with its importance in consumption. n July 1, 1897, 
Dun's index number was 72,455; on March 1. 1907, it was 109,913, 
showing an advance in average prices since 1897 of 51.7 per cent. By 
April 1, 1907, there had been a decline of about 2 per cent. For some 
reason Dun's figures, which until then had been published regular! 
for 30 years, have not been published since April. It will be recalle 
that, because of the cold spr g the prices of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, 
ete., rose rapidly during April. Possibly there was some connection 
between these two facts. Possibly the publication of these cost-of-living 
figures was “accelerating public sentiment” in the wrong direction— 
for the trusts. It is worth noting that one year previously the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor at Washington suddenly ceased to pub- 
lish Dun’s telltale figures in its monthly reports. There was consider- 
able of a “spread” between Dun's and the Government's figures of 

rices, and the spread was 1 8 rapidly. These coincidences may 

ave had nothing to do wi the stoppage of the most scientifically 

constructed cost-of-living figures ever published. Regardless of eco- 
nomic or political consequences, we earnestly hope that Dun's Review 
will scon continue to give to the world the benefit of its price tables. 

Bradstreet's less scientifically constructed figures show an increaso 
in wholesale prices of 56 per cent from July 1, 1898, to March 1, 1907. 
The figures of the Labor Bureau at Washington show that wholesale 
prices averaged 40.6 per cent higher in 1906 than in 1897. They show 
that retail prices of food averaged 15.7 per cent higher in 1906 than for 
the 10 years from 1890 to 1899. These Government figures are very 
unsatisfactory and are n made to order. Almost any kind, and 
almost all kinds, of retail prices can be obtained, even on different 
streets of the same city. They afford excellent opportunity for trick 
juggling. It is fair to assume that these opportunities have been 
utilized. We know that the statistics of the census, so far as they relate 
to wages and manufactures—especially in the protected industries—are 
juggled so that they are almost worthless. 

It is reasonably certain that the price level in this country is now 
between 50 per cent and 60 per cent higher than it was 10 years ago. 
It is not pretended that all of this advance should be credited to the 
Dingley tariff and its brood of trusts. The Labor Bureau report of last 
spring suggested that “internal revenue and tariff acts have in a 
marked degree affected prices by helping them to move upward.” This 
is undoubtedly true. About how much of the advance should be credited 
to the tariff and trusts can be learned from a comparison of our price 
figures with those of England, where there are no protective duties and 
no tariff trusts. 

Sauerbeck’s index numbers advanced 35.1 per cent from July, 1896, 
to March, 1907—from 50.2 per cent to 80 per cent. The index number 
of the London Economist advanced 37.6 per cent from the end of 1897 
to March, 1907. Since March last it has declined rapidly and is now 
only 30 per cent higher than in 1897. Its figures in 1897 were 1,890, 
and on October 1, 1907, 2,457. 

It is evident from these dates that during the last 10 years prices 
have risen about 55 per cent in this country and 35 per cent in England. 

The 35 per cent advance is undoubtedly due to the depreciation of 
gold. A similar advance has occurred in all countries. The greater 
advance in this country, Canada, and Japan can fairly be credited to 
the higher tariffs of these countries and to the protected trusts, 


That we now have the highest prices that this country has 
known in many years, and the highest prices in the world, is 
so well known that it does not seem to me to require much 
elaboration. The people of the United States understand it 
tolerably well and punished the Republican Party in November, 
1910, for its failure to keep faith with them by reducing the 
tariff and thereby lessening the cost of living. 

That the trusts are here and that high prices are with us also 
is not merely a coincidence. These facts bear the relation to 
each other of cause and effect. On this subject let me quote 
briefly from the report of the Senate committee already re- 
ferred to: 


The fact that prices of some of the commodities manufactured by the 
industrial combinations have not advanced as much as bave commodities 
not manufactured by trusts does not prove that industrial combinations 
have not held prices at a higher level than was justified. 

Industrial combinations in their very nature make for economies in 
i by paang the control of the business in the hands of a few 
ndividuals and thus reducing gencral 5 they also reduce mate- 
rially the cost of distribution by enabling products to be distributed 
from the nearest producing point. Industrial combinations are also able 
to maintain or steady prices. The possibility of industrial combinations 
contributing to the advance or maintaining of prices, even though prices 
of their products may have risen less than have other articles, is plainly 
shown by witnesses engaged in slaughtcring cattle, who have testifi 
before the committee that all the profit they would ask would be the 
value of the by-products, which they are not able to utilize but which 
the large packers are able to dispose of. The economies of production 
are, of course, a result of the development of the factory system, and 
the well-organized industrial combinations represent the highest develop- 
ment of the factory system. 

While industrial combinations may result in economies of production 
and distribution, the fact that competition is either wholly or partly 
removed leads to abuses. Thus, according to witnesses who testified 
before the committee, the International Harvester Co. has not only un- 
reasonably advanced the price of self-binders, but have chang the 
method of sale In such a way as to result in many cases in a loss to 
farmers. Before the organization of the International Harvester Co. 
the local dealer selling the binder sent a mechanic to “set up” the 
machine and to remain a few hours until the machine was runnin 
smoothly, and in case 8 were needed they were supplied immedi- 
ately from the stock of the local dealer. Since the organization of the 
International Harvester Co. the machine, when purchased by the farmer, 
is sent “ knocked down” to his nearest railroad station, and the farmer 
must set up his machine, and in case repairs are needed the machine ig 
idle until the repairs are forwarded by express from the branch house, 
usually located in some large city and not necessarily convenient to the 
grain section, 
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It is true that the majority report of the Senate Committee 
on Wages and Prices of Commodities advances the remarkable 
contention that in some cases the trusts have lowered prices of 
the products they control, but it is equally true that in those 
cases the majority report fails to mention the fact that the 
foreign price has been lowered even below the American price, 
and that in America the trusts have prevented our consumers 
from obtaining the reduced prices that ought to have come 
from improvements of manufacture and natural causes, such as 
greater natural supplies. Wherever prices on trust-made arti- 
cles haye been lowered here, they haye not been lowered one 
moiety of what they would have been lowered if the people of 
this country had received the advantages of improvements in 
manufacture and of the natural causes that seem to operate 
everywhere else on earth except in trust-ridden America. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Everyone knows that in this country there is hardly a branch 
of human activity, hardly a line of business or industry that is 
not cither directly or indirectly controlled by these trusts and 
combinations. Our children are rocked in trust-made cradles, 
our dead are buried in trust-made cofins, nnd if there is an 
article of necessity that the American citizen must use, or a 
luxury that he wishes to use, that is not in some way or the 
other, directly or indirectly, controlled by these interests, I have 
yet to discover it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

What are we to do about it? Is the Congress of the United 
States impotent? Have vested wrongs grown so hoary with 
age that they have become vested rights? Are the people to 
continue to haye profits guaranteed by law because they happen 
to be engaged in one branch of industry rather than another? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Twenty-one years ago Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, sug- 
gested one remedy. However much we may disagree with either 
the economic theories or political principles of the great Ohio 
Senator, yet we all must agree that he was an able statesman 
and a great man, and that his remedy is entitled to receive not 
only careful consideration but fair trial. The remedy he pro- 
posed was to reyamp, with only slight modifications, the com- 
mon law against forestalling, regrading, and engrossing. The 
principle is as old as the Anglo-Saxon law, indeed, as human 
civilization itself. It is based on an inherent opposition to 
monopoly. I refer, of course, to the celebrated Sherman anti- 
trust law of July 2, 1890, by which combinations in the restraint 
of trade or commerce in the several States by way of trust or 
otherwise are declared to be illegal. Are we to rely on that 
law as a complete penacea for all our evils? I think not. I 
think if we were to adopt that policy and rely wholly upon it, 
we would be guilty of equal stupidity as a man would be if his 
blood was impure and therefore his body was afflicted with 
sores, and he should go to n doctor and have the sores cut out, 
instead of going to a doctor for treatment of the impurity in 
his blood that caused the sores. I believe that to put the trust 
magnates in jail, that to enforce the law against the criminals 
who violate the antitrust law will do a great deal of good, but 
that can never be a complete remedy, no matter how vigilant, 
how industrious and impartial is the prosecution; as long as the 
system that creates these criminals continues in existence, trusts 
and combinations will be bred by it more rapidly than they can 
be broken up by criminal prosecutions, 

What, then, is the real remedy? I fear that I can not in the 
course of this speech undertake to amplify it as fully as I 
would like, but I venture to express the hope that I can at 
least suggest it. The remedy must come from the complete 
readjustment of our entire economic system. I mean particu- 
larly that systam so far as same is related to or is based 
upon the tariff laws of the country. I understand, and I make 
this statement with that reluctance that a man naturally feels 
in admitting conditions that require him to submit even tempo- 
rarily to wrong and injustice, we can not do this at once or sud- 
denly. If our whole tariff system was changed in the twinkling 
of nn eye it might and would probably throw this country into 
a terrible business panic from which we would only recover 
with great difficulty and after great suffering. But it is my de- 
berate and mature judgment that we ought to come as rapidly 
as possible to another and to a fundamentally different view of 
tariff taxation. Our industries are no longer infants. They 
are conquering the markets of the world and are competing with 
the industries of other nations all over the earth without tariff 
aid. Bitter experience lias demonstrated to the American peo- 
ple that existence of a high tariff law that severely restricts 
foreign importations affords an irresistible temptation for the 
formation of combinations and monopolies that increase the 
prices of the products they control and raise the cost of living. 
The true American system of the twentieth century must and 
Will eventually be, so far as this question is concerned, an im- 


position of import duties on articles of strict luxury and on 
noncompetitive articles alone. A great English statesman, ad- 
dressing a great English constituency, said 80 years ago that he 
would never vote for any law that, under the guise of taxation, 
enabled one Englishman to charge another Eneglisliman a penny 
more for any article made in England than he could have 
charged, but for the existence of a tax law. Are we less patri- 
otic than this foreign statesman was, or do we love our own 
people less than he did his? Are we less prepared to do them 
justice? Yet no man can dispute the proposition that so long 
as we continue to lay duties on competitive products, we not 
only burden our people with the payment of three hundred 
millions of revenue that is actually received and actually goes 
into the Public Treasury, but also we put upon them a far 
greater burden that comes from the enhancement of prices on 
articles of domestic manufacture or production that are £o 
protected from foreign competition. The most careful econo- 
mists who have considered this question estimate that this in- 
direct burden is fully five times as great as the revenue the 
Government collects from the duties imposed. In other words, 
besides the $800,000,000 that finds its way each year into the 
Treasury in the shape of these duties, fully fifteen hundred 
millions per year is extracted from the pockets of the American 
consumer in the enhanced price that he must pay for articles 
of domestic manufacture or production over and above what he 
would have to pay but for the protective duties. 

To my mind, this is the greatest injustice that can be done 
the people under the guise and form of law, and to such n sys- 
tem I am unalterably and irrevocably opposed. It may be con- 
tended, however, that we could not raise sufficient revenue from 
the tariff to run the Government under this system. In answer 
to that objection I wish to say that 30 States of the American 
Union have already ratified the income-tax amendment to our 
Constitution, and the affirmative voice of but five others is 
needed to make it a part of our organic law, and I firmly be- 
Heve and confidently predict that before many months longer 
that amendment will be ratified. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

From a properly adjusted income tax we can readily secure 
one hundred million a year, and even more if necessary, and in 
levying such a tax we will not only carry out Democratic prin- 
ciples, but will subserve the wisest policy of statesmanship by 
placing at least a portion of the burdens of Goyernment upon 
the backs of those who are best able to bear them, and who 
receive a large portion of its benefits. 

From a duty on luxuries or on articles that are either en- 
tirely noncompetitive, or practically so, we could easily raise 
the remainder of the revenue necessary to administer econom- 
ically and effectually the Federal Government. 

Let me call your attention to the following table of articles 
entirely or largely noncompetitive, the figures therein being 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States for the year 
1909; 


Valuc. 
Art works, not produced by Americans.. $2, 200, 000 
Adlige 1, 400, 000 


Gum arable amea maraena e e emee #00, 000 
GOD, 000 
300, 000 
300, 000 


2, 
25 
3, 900,000 
1, 
1, 


Co; 
Gamble 


400, 000 
26, 000 
700. 000 


POIR SES RSS IR Past a Ui LO SEN 7, 560, 000 
Qninia — h — warty crear ab aren mene 260, 000 
Nitrate soda — 12, 600, 000 
Sulphur, erudo 200, 000 
Vanilin beans ~~. 1, 500, 000 
Voeretablo Wx 1, 000, 000 
Other Waren a ⁊ĩ — 7, 000, 000 
Corda, ers 15, 000, 000 
JONG ee ee 80, 000, 000 

Cork, wood 1.000, 000 
Diamonds, uncut 5, 000, 000 
Emery rs „ 200, 000 
Baki vette foc paar teas here a es A 6, 600, 000 
Istle fiber. 700, 000 
7, 000, 000 

ee 7, 000, 000 

Sisal gruss 10, 000, 000 
Mn on.. a 1, 000, 000 
Lobsters and shrimps 1, 500, 000 


BAA 
Coconuts ~- ioe 


Creosote oil 2. ' 
COCNA OL A N SS REED — 4,000,000 
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= Value. 
Ol ce A — — $1, 100, 000 
Elm dir! 2 3, 000, 000 
Pearl shells_ 1, 509, 000 
aw silk 79, 000, 000 
Nutmegs__ 200, 000 
Pepper —___ 2, 000, 000 
Other spices 2, 000, 00 
Nux Sugar 222 90, 000, 000 
NPA PRB a Gj T , 000, 
e h-s tas — as 5 ee ee ere 18, 000, 000 
AFN E E E E eae ek 26, 000, 000 
irn! — — 2, 400, 000 
ALL other Cabinet Woog ꝗ — 1, 400, 000 
err ĩ NO ¶—— ee a 581, 426, 000 
The total imports, free and dutlable, in 1909 amounted to $1,- 


812,000,000; the articles dutiable amounted to $712,000,000; the ar- 
ticles free amounted to $599,500,000. The tariff law of 1909 enlarged 
the free list. The noncompetitive articles amounted to $581,426.00 ; 
the revenue produced by the dutiable list in 1909 amounted to 
$300,977,438, or an equivalent ad valorem rate of 42 per cent. 

A plying this rate to the r list the probable revenue 
would be approximately $245,000,000; the revenue in 1010 was ap- 
proximately $428,000.00. 

1 the penenie of taxing noncompetitive Imports a deficit of 
$80,000,000 would probably follow, which could easily be met by several 
other forms of taxation, 


I next wish to invite your attention to the statement of the 
revenue of Great Britain for 1908: 
1. Customs: 


SOD COD sarees —:“᷑ ;. — $68, 600, 000 
Tea. 29, , 000 
Rum. 12, 000, 000 


630, 000 
Coffee- 910, 000 
Raisins. 1, 100, 000 
400, 000 
33, 800, 000 
70, 000 
2 $162, 900, 000 
88, 500, 000 
Beer... 65, 600, 000 
Licenses. 22, 000, 000 
Railways — 1, 700, 000 
Other jours eee 700, 000 
178, 600, 000 
8. Estate duties: 
TL ne te 71, 700, 000 
DON DOTALY gurm,, — 35, 000 
Probate duty 240, 
Legacy duty 19, 500, 000 
Successive duty , 600, 000 
Corporation duty. 250, 000 
95, 500, 000 
4. Stamps, ete. : 
CC —T a 15, 700, 000 
DEY i pose, Ween ae pe A IE ey Se 
Bills of exchange 
Patent medicines... 
Licenses..--- 
Companies 
Bonds 
Insurances 
Oer ð ͤ — 
39, 500, 000 
5. Land tax 55 3, 500, 000 
PEA SRV Tye Ly pte red 9, 600, 000 
. Property and meome taanunu ca etc AAA 159, 300, 000 
TOILL ess T——T—ʃTʃ⁊ ü erent 647, 200, 000 
————————a3 
SiO ONDA OS acs es al cs pa ells en elas a sd 89, 200, 000 
BT CT yee Ye) PR a) ae DEG 7 RSS 2, 200, 000 
s LRL T T T E E hae ala R A EATA NS O 2, 500, 000 
11. Interest on Suez Canal shares—— 2 5, 900, 000 
. SUC | ee 11, 000, 000 
Total nontax revenue — . erecet acer 130, 800, 000 


Total revenue 780, 100, 000 

On tea alone Great Britain receives twenty-nine millions of 
revenue; on tobacco, sixty-nine millions; on sugar, nearly thirty- 
four millions; on various spirits, nearly thirty millions; on 
coffee, about one million. > 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is the gentleman from Georgia in favor of 
establishing a tariff on tea and coffee for revenue purposes? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman, of course, 
asks me a question that is entitled to a candid answer, and I 
will endeavor to give it to him. Yes, I fayor it and will vote 
for it with pleasure, either now or later, provided you take the 
duties entirely off competitive products and adopt the system 
of duties on luxuries and noncompetitive products. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KENDALL. Then, if the gentleman had the power in 
the House he would abolish all—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Speaking for myself alone, I would say 


yes. 
Mr. KENDALL. Is that to be the policy of the Democratic 
Party? 


Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman will have to form his own 
conclusion about the policy of the Democratie Party.. If the 
Democratic Party does right, then, in my judgment, that will be 
its ultimate policy on this question. It is the only intelligent 
policy of this tariff question, unless you are going to embrace 
protection. 

Mr. KENDALL. I inquired of the gentleman, because I be- 
lieve him to be in the confidence of that party. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And I hope I am, and yet on this question 
I would not undertake to speak for anybody on earth except for 
myself and the constituency I represent upon this floor. Of 
course I would not support, and I think I was the first man in 
this House two years ago to protest against the imposition of a 
tax on coffee, so long as we were pursuing the system of raising 
our reyenues principally from competitive products. We can 
not and ought not to adopt both policies on this question, be- 
cause they are antagonistic to each other and are diametrically 
opposite in principle. My own idea is that we ought to raise 
us much as we can from the income tax, from internal-revenue 
duties, and then ought to supplement it, so far as may be neces- 
sary, by moderate tariff duties on noncompetitive products ex- 
clusively, and a still higher revenue tax on articles of strict 
luxury. 

Why levy our duties on noncompetitive products except in 
ease of luxuries alone? It is undoubtedly true that whenever 
we levy duties on competitive products that for every dollar 
which reaches our customhouses at least $5 in indirect pro- 
tection goes into the pockets of domestic manufacturers and 
producers, never reaches the customhousé at all, and yet most 
grievously burdens and oppresses our people. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

On this subject, let me call your attention to a striking state- 
ment made during the progress of the debate when the Payne 
tariff bill was under consideration. It was made by that dis- 
tinguished gentleman who is now Speaker of this House, Hon, 
CHAMP CLARK of Missouri. Mr. CLARK said: 


I will tell you the truth about revenue tariff and protective tariff 


NY briefly. p to a certain point on any article that is made in the 
United States, as well as abroad, a tariff rate is both a revenue rate 
and a 


protective rate, and no human being ever had or can have the 
ingenuity to separate them. It is an impossibility in nature. For 
{nstance, I might say that I am in favor of putting a 25-cent rate on a 
certain article for the purpose of revenue, and my friend from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ForpNey] might say that he is in favor of putting a 25-cent 
rate on the same thing as protection. The upshot of it would be that 
I would get my revenue and the gentleman from Michigan would get 
his protection, whether I wanted him to have it or not. 

Mr. Crark states the case well and he states it truly. If the 
gentleman from Michigan stands on the Republican side and 
votes for a duty of $2 per thousand on lumber and calls it 
“protection,” and if a gentleman stands on this side of the 
Chamber and votes for $2 per thousand on lumber and calls it 
“revenue,” what difference does it make to the man who pays 
the bill? Does the rose by another name smell more or less 
sweet? 

As long as we pursue this system of levying tariff duties on 
competitive articles we are forced, in order to raise the neces- 
sary revenues, to grant a vast amount of “ protection,” and to 
impose a still vaster amount of burden upon the American con- 
sumer, and therefore, I say, if we want to really lighten that 
burden, if we are really in earnest in our professed desire to 
lower the cost of living, if we really wish to present to the 
American people an issue that goes to the very heart of the 
matter and involves a great principle upon which legislation 
can be fashioned and an economic system built, then let us 
abandon this system of imposing duties on competitive articles 
und obtain our revenue entirely from noncompetitive articles, 
the sole exception being in the case of luxuries. 

My construction of the time-worn battle cry of our party, 
“A tariff for revenue only,“ may not be the conventional one, 
but it is, I believe, the one that sound statesmanship suggests. 
As I interpret that phrase, “ only ” is not an adverb of purpose, 
but is an adverb of effect, and duties should be laid not only 
for the sole purpose of obtaining revenue, but so as to have uo 
other effect except to raise revenue. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the views I have expressed 
may not meet with the approval of every gentleman, even on 
my own side of the Chamber. I do not expect it. In express- 
ing them I speak, as I have stated before, for no one on earth 
except myself and my own constituency, but to that extent I 
assume for them entire responsibility. I do not think any 
party will ever raise an issue with “ protection” that is worth 
two seconds of the time of the American people until it comes 
to the position that it will levy no tariff duties except on lux- 
uries and noncompetitive articles, and will supplement those 
duties with the internal-reyenue duties and an income tax. 
{Loud applause.] 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr: Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CURLEY]. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to pledge my unqualified 
support in behalf of this measure as an advanced economic 
policy of vital interest to the American consumer and as a direct 
step taken to break down the control of the trusts which, thriy- 
ing ee a protective-tariff policy, are plundering the people of 

c land. 

Broadly and truthfully stated, what does this free-list bill 
promise the wage earner? It means a loss of some $10,000,000 
a year in the revenues of the United States Government, but it 
means 2 saving of some $300,000,000 a year to the consumers 
who buy the articles included in this bill and from which an 
unjust tax will be removed. And the price, in my judgment, 
is indeed small to pay, considering the burden lifted from the 
backs of men engaged in most Iaborious occupations. 

I stand as a bitter and unrelenting foe of the Republican 
Party, because under its economic policy it does not make all 
men of this Nation equal before the law. 

And our Republican friends, in the face of the November elee- 
tions, return here to again repeat their assumption and rest 
their case upon the miserable economic theory that wages are 
increased by tariff taxation, their favorite and only ground 
for argument addressed in support of restricted trade. 

The wages of this country depend upon supply and demand. 
There is absolutely no trade in labor that can be protected and 
busy artisans move about the country unscheduled in tariffs. 
And to the wretched sophistry that taxation under a protective 
tariff increases wages, the best reply is found in the fact that 
there is a free trade in labor, a closed and monopolized market 
in the products of labor, and which labor must buy to live upon. 
Labor sells its service in a free-trade market and is paid in the 
necessaries of life, advanced beyond all reason in price by n pro- 
tective tariff and the trusts sheltered by the tariff. These 
trusts control competition from abroad, kill competition among 
themselves by price agreements, and up to the very highest limit 
that the consumer cam stand. 

The people of this country belicye that free raw materials will 
help them and their industries; they so declared last November, 
and they have the power in this House to make their will into 
Yaw and to defeat any petty spirit of revenge. 

Within these hallowed walls the hour of a new dispensation 
is at hand. 

It is the producer of the land who will benefit by the passage 
of this measure, Agricultural implements will cost our farmers 
approximately about $14,000,000 less. The southern planters 
will save $9,000,000 n year on their bagging, ties, and sacks, and 
the Lumber Trust will be compelled to suffer a reduction of 
revenue of about $60,000,000 a year in the passage of this bill. 
Upon leather, boots and shoes, saddles and harnesses the saving 
to the American people will be $37,000,000 a year. 

The trusts of the country producing the articles named in this 
bill will cease riding upon the back of the Government at will 
to stupendous profits by the strangling of competition. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republican Party, year after year, has made its bargains 
with the trusts’ interests of the country, frying ont the fat of 
bloated corporations and then distributing their money and 
securing votes in return for measures that have laid the heavy 
hand of taxation upon the people, not primarily for revenue 
nor for government but to add to the gigantic wealth of special 
interests. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Under this benign protective policy the Republican Party loves 
the American workman when the yotes are coming in and the 
protected manufacturer when the bills are coming in. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The object of this free-list bill is to help destroy the principle 

of government that the many must suffer in order to enrich the 
fèw. - 
I say to you, my friends, let us rise and remove the heavy 
burden of taxation and give our farmers and artisans an eqnal 
chance in life, and the money wrung from them to fill the 
coffers of grent trusts nnd combinations of capital will go for a 
better and a happier living, the enjoyment of a greater comfort 
to the people of our land, and the wages earned in varied em- 
ployments will go for the better support of the families, the 
enjoyment in a small measure of some of those pleasures that 
nre incident to the possession of means, and for the better 
education of their children. 

The northern and southern farmer as well are praying for 
relict from an inequitable burden of taxation and are eagerly 
expecting some means of relief from the Sixty-second Congress 
as the result of their voice expressed at the polls in November 
last. The Democratic principle is: That imports coming in 
competition with trust-controlled products should be placed upon 
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the free list and articles of absolute necessity should be im- 
ported free of duty. The Republican Party has reached its 
extreme outpost under its last tariff measure. 

For the Government gets $1 of revenue while the trusts take 
$7 out of the pocket of the consumer. 

The trust system of this country, of which the Republican 
Party is the master, belongs to monarchy and feudalism, and 

wit has no valid part or lot in a government bullt upon the 
affirmation of all men as free and equal, 

The saying that will come to the consumers of the country 
by the passage of this measure will be stupendous. We find the 
farmers producing the very things upon which the people of 
this land subsist, and at every hand their means of production 
is burdened by the exactions of an oppressive Republican tariff 
policy largely dictated by the trust barons. 

And every revolt against the Republican Party, as indicated 
by the honest and courageous men upon the floor of this House 
who bear the title of “insurgents,” leaves the party more and 
more in the clutches of evil influence. 

Trust magnates are made the patrons of an exorbitant tariff; 
they grow rich beyond the dreams of ayarice, and the voice of 
an outraged Nation that the necessaries of life shall be made 
cheaper falls upon deaf and unresponsive ears. 

This economic system places the burden upon the many for 
the benefit of the few, for without the present extravagant 
tariff there never could have been the vast accumulation of 
wealth by the trusts of the country. 

Never in the world's history were the ringing words of the 
great apostle of freedom, Wiliam Ewart Gladstone, more true 
than they are to-day. Gladstone said: 

Conceal the hand of the tax gathercr and you can tax a people to 
the point of impoverishment, it not starvation, without resistance upon 
their part. 

Remember, my friends, that when an abuse of the legislative 
power of the country is made to enrich any person it can only 
be so exercised by the taking of wealth from some one else. 

Now, the argument of a protective tariff is that the manu- 
facturer is first enriched and the Inborer afterwards. Yet, with 
a vast number of trusts controlling the products of the land 
and rolling up millions upon millions, how often do you ever 
hear of the workmen being called together and given an in- 
crease of wages of eyen a fraction of 1 per cent? 

And now what are the actual facts? As a distinguished econo- 
mist has most well and truly declared: 

After 16 years of Republican rule we find the American laborer work- 
ing harder and producing more to-day than he ever produced in his life. 
But he has actually less to eat and wear than he ever had before. And 
voy Because, my friends, real wages consist of what can be bought 

ith the money received ns wages. You can not eat or wear money. 
You must exchange your money wages for the necessarics of life before 
you can tell whether wages are high or Yow. 

The trusts have increased the price of living in this country 60 per 
cont in 16 years, during which time we und that wages bayo been 
either at a standstill or declining. 

The people of this country are becoming so used to the thought of 
want under the brutal injustice of the trust system that they do not 
feel that the evil grows greater to the sufferer the longer tliat it Insts, 
for it actually becomes less so to the observer by the very fact of its 
duration. 

And in these days of trust domination how eloquent are the 
words of Daniel Webster at Plymouth Rock, in December, 1820. 
Webster said: 

A free government can not long endure where the tendency of Jaw fs 
to concentrate the wealth of the country in the hands of the few and 
render the masses poor and dependent. 

That massive intellect, that clear, gray, gleaming eye foresaw 
90 years ago the danger of the economic situation as it exists 
to-Anx. 

Again, at Albany, N. X., in 1814, Webster declares: 

The culture of the soll is the great leading interest of the country; 
trade and manufactures should be regarded as subordinate and auxillary 
fo it I am willing to admit that if the theory and practice of protec- 
tion can be shown distinctly to militate against the agricultural interest 
it ought to be given up. 

It Is the experience of the world’s history that whenever any 
person is equipped with the power tu eppress his fellow men for 
his own benefit that power will be exercised. 

The economie story of the times is that under this form of 
protective tariff the right to tux—the greatest right and power 
that the world knows, and which Chief Justice John Marshall 
declared was the right to destroy—hus passed from the Govern- 
went to individuals and corporntions, in detiance of the popular 
will, 

This policy is diametrieally opposed to every contention of 
justice for which the futhers fought aud is the sinister shadow 
resting upon our land to-day. 

Give to the American producer free raw materials and by 
his marvelous skill he can defy competition in every quarter 
of the earth. 


1911. 
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This policy of protection has made the American flag upon 
the waterways of the world ss great n curiosity almost as the 
behemoth upon land. But this subject is a more appropriate 
topic for another day to come. 

The tariff taxes of this country should be as low as they can 
be made, for the very reason that, while effective in gathering 
revenue, the exaction does not fall upon property, but upon 
consumption. The tariff laid upon the farmer and artisan is a 
law upon whieh the poor stand upon an unhappy plane of 
equality with the rich. 

And the Jaw of taxation, as especially applied to the agricul- 
turists of this land, places the small class within the division 
of the profits of the trusts of the conntry. 

Why, my friends, the policy of a high protective tariff that 
has been argued upon this floor during the present debate Is 
identically the same economic policy that drove from the ranks 
of the Republican Party Wendell Phillips, Horace Greeley, 
Charles Sumner, William Pitt Fessenden, Lyman Trumbull, 
Henry Ward Beecher, George William Curtis, Alexander K. 
McClure, Charles A. Dana, James C. Carter, George Hoadley, 
D. II. Chamberlin, William Lloyd Garrison, jr., James N. Camp- 
bell, Francis Parkman, Walter Q. Gresham, Wayne McVeagh, 
Thomas M. Cooley, John M. Palmer, James Russell Lowell, 
Benjamin F. Butler, James Freeman Clarke, Carl Schurz, Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Hugh McCulloch, Thomas W. Higginson, Francis 
A. Walker, David Davis, Moorfield Story, Henry L. Pierce, 
William Everett, and the present governor of Massachusetts, 
Eugene N. Foss. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will give you some extra time from this side. 

Mr. CURLEY. I do not wish to yield at present. 

In my candid opinion the heresy of the Republican economic 
situation has been well and truly defined by a distinguished 
Massachusetts economist, who has declared that because a town- 
ship may levy taxes to support the poor there is no principle 
of justice or common sense that compels it to levy taxes ana 
give them to those persons or things that make the poor. 

When we see a Carnegie, an Armour, a Morgan, or a Rocke- 
feller able to both control and enact legislation and exact 
tribute from the whole people the issue becomes far more vital 
than one of taxation. It is the right of the people to govern 
themselves and have the law used for their own purpose. A 
militant and powerful Democracy demands that this right 
shall be given back to the people and that laws shall be placed 
upon the statutes that shall free them from trust influence and 
corrupt legislation. 

And remember that the American people have expressed by 
their suffrage a protest, country-wide in its extent, against this 
Republican policy of a tariff measure upon which the trusts 
wax fat, and that every dollar unnecessarily levied in support 
of a policy designed to enrich a special class is a dollar taken 
from the family contingent fund. 

Its subtraction nnder this system of protection means less 
comfort in the home of the American artisan, less clothes and 
shoes for the children, and less bread upon the table. 

We have witnessed in our manufacturing cities the cottage 
of the toiler disappear with its beautiful environment and 
breathing ever and again the sweet story of human affection. 

We demand that this Nation and its people shall again enjoy 
that economic freedom that was made possible under Demo- 
cratic rule and prosperity in the first 60 years of this Repub- 
Jic's life and that the love of country and its flag borne by our 
forbears in the spirit of the founders of this Nation shall re- 
turn and that the right of taxation which governs our people 
shall not be sold upon the altar of Mammon. 

We ask for the American workman only the just return for 
his wage, a means of relief from the unseen, ruthless hand of 
the taxgatherer which the trust system of this country fosters 
under a protective tariff. 3 

For it is the men who have hewed the forests, who have 
built the homes, the schools, the churches, and the ships, and 
who have blazed the trail across the great confines of this 
country that have made civilization possible. Other men hare 
been useful indeed, but it has been the man who labors with 
his brains and lands who has been largely responsible for the 
world’s development. 

This class of men must have justice before the law, their 
protest has been heard at the polls, and for them and in their 
behalf we ask naught but economic opportunity and freedom. 
[Loud applause] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a splen- 
didly written article from the pen of Mr. R. M. Gates, the 
very intelligent and wide-awake Washington correspondent of 
the Commercial Appeal, published at Memphis, Tenn., which 
appeared in the issue of that paper of April 30 last. I ask unani- 
mous consent to print it with these remarks in the RECORD. 
This is the article to which I refer: 


MOUSE DEMOCRATS MAKĘ PROMISES GOOD—TASS RECIPROCITY, CUT EX- 
PENSES, ETC——PROMISES MUCH FOR 1912—CHAMP CLANK READILY 
ACCEDED TO CURTAILMENT OF SPEAKER'S POWER—WILL UNDERTAKE 
INVESTIGATION OF ALL PARTS QP GOVERNMENT. 


[By R. M. Gates.] 
WASHINGTON, April 29, 2911. 


The Democrats of the lower House of the Sixty-sccond Congress have 
made an auspicious beginning. They are keeping the faith; they are vin- 
dicating the „ yes majority by which control of the House was trans- 
ferred from the Republican to the Democratic Party. They are doing 
things In an orderly way and without that harshness and friction which 
the Republicans hed hoped and prophesied would mark Democratie 
domination of the House. No Democratic House ever accomplished 
more in the way of practical legislation in an equal length of time, and, 
unless the unexpected superyenes to change the trend of things, the 
Democratic majority in the House of Representatives will make reais 
of the highest character for the 5 campaign of 1912, in whic! 
year even 2 greater Democratic triumph than that of last November will 

rohablx be recorded. Unquestionably things are moving along smoothly 
n the House as far as the Democrats are concerned, While there was 
at the beginning of the session some soreness on the part of those Demo- 
rats whose patronage plans went nwry because of the new rules under 
which political fayors are being d msed, no Democrat thus far dis- 
lH gare has sought to create a disturbance. The 8 question is 

ill unsettled in some.minor particulars, but as the 5 of the 
working organization steadies there will be an ndjusting of all the parts. 


TOOK POWER FROM SPEAKER, 


The last congressional campaign was waged along certain well-defined 
Unes of reform, not only with reference to a reformation of the rules of 
the House, but with respect to matters of vital legislation, notably_the 
tariff. Some time before the 5555 Congress was convened in 
extra session the Democrats of the House met in caucus and agreed that 
certain Important reforms in House procedure should be put into prac- 
tice. The most radical departure from the old order of things was to 
take the appointment of committees from the Speaker and lodge that 
power with the Committee on Ways and Means, which was also consti- 
tuted the committee on committees. The people had been promised this 
reform as a far step in the direction of thwarting what had become 
known as personal legislation, or legislation directed by the Speaker. 
The Democrats promised to take the 8 of committees from 
the 8. er before the November election, and after that contest, by 
which a Republican majority was changed to a Democratic majority in 
the House, the Republicans declared that the proposed reform would not 
be vitalized, because CHAMP , whose promotion to the Speakership 
was practively settled in advance of the election, would demand that he 
be allowed to retain ali the power that had made his predecessors in- 
vincible. But the Republicans were poor profits. Assu of his election 
as Speaker, Mr. CLARK rea subscri to the reform by which he, as 
the presiding officer of the House, would not enjoy the privilege of 
assigning committee places. Under the new order of things Speaker 
Clank is the presiding officer of the House, and nothing more. It has 
been facetlousſy observed that all the Speaker has left is the gavel. 


CUT EXTENDITULES. 


Another important reform which the Democrats promised the country 
and which they made haste to put into effect was a curtailment of 
expenditures in connection with the Capitol and the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the various departments. The first part of that promise is 
already a fact and the second part may be regarded as n near fact. The 
first officin!] swing of the ax lopped off an annual e 
mately $183,000, which, under Republican control of the House, had 
been paid to useless . about the Capitol. For example, at the 
beginning of our trouble with Spain a wild rumor of a “dastardly con- 
spiracy to blow up the Capitol swept the Republican side of the House 
of Representatives. Instantly 35 additional guards were given service 
in the great building. These police recruits were brought from Repub- 
lican districts as n reward for political favors, and remained on the 
Government pay roll until the Democrats organized the nt House. 
Moreover, clerks had been appointed to committees which never held a 
meeting. The Democrats could not see why useless policemen and clerks 
should be retained on the pay roll simply because they found them there 
when they took control of affairs at the House end of the Capitol. 


PASS RECIPROCITY. 


Freer trade relations with Canada has been agitated by both Demo- 
crats and liberal Republicans for years, but under the Cannon regime 
there was no chance to break the shackles which American tari barons 
had placed upon the arms of commerce. President Taft tried it the first 
year of his administration and failed. The Democrats made it one of 
the issues in the congressional campaign, promising closer trade rela- 
tions with Canada if the people would place them in control of the 
House. What they have done toward the redemption of that pledge is 
the most interesting chapter yet written by the Democrats of the House 
of the Sixty-sccond Congress. The treaty which President Taft nego- 
tiated with Canada was put up to them, and they In turn have put it 
squarcly up to the Senate, after giving it their enthusinstic Indorse- 
ment. Another Important pledge to the country was then fulfilled. 
What the Republican Senate is going to do is a matter for speculation. 
Surface indications are that the treaty will be accepted, but not without 
a long and hard struggle. If the Senate rejects the Canadian reci- 
procity proposition, it will mean the beginning of the end of President 
Taft's aspirations to succeed himself in the White House. 


WILL PASS FARMERS’ PREP LIST, 

Still another great reform promised by the Democrats was to revise 
the important schedules of the Payne-Aldrich protective tarif law. Not 
only will the Democrats of the House revive the vicious woolen and 
cotton schedules, but they will pass what they have Inboled as thelr 
“farmers’ free-list binn.“ This bill seeks to place upon the free list 
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agricultural implements, mechanics’ tcols, and one! articles of food of 

common consumption. This bill will draw the full fire of the protec- 

tionist forces in both Houses, and it is by no means certain that Presi- 

dent Taft would sign the bill if it should get to him. At any rate, the 

Democratic House is going to put the issue up to the Senate and the 

Executive. i 
WHOLESALE INVESTIGATION. 

A searching inyestigation into the various departments of Govern- 
ment will be undertaken at fhe instance of the Democratic majority in 
the House. Committees charged with the conduct of these investiga- 
tions have been appointed, and soon the light will be turned on in full 
force. That there is something rotten in Denmark is beyond dis- 
pute, and the Democrats are going to locate the malodorous odor. 
There has not been an investigation of some of the departments in 
nearly an years, so the timeliness of the proposed looking into things is 
apparent. 

Tn view of what they have already done and what they propose to 
accomplish, the Democrats of the House feel that they will convince the 
country of their capacity for still greater achievement with the coop- 
tration of a Democratic Senate and Democratic President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
inittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of tke Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4413— 
the free-list bill—and had come to no resolution thereon, 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. PALMER, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Alton E. Cobb, Sixtieth Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, May 4, 
1911, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XIII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 8468) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Canonsburg, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KORBLY: A bill (II. R. 8469) to amend section 5278 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8470) to establish a national 
military park at the Brandywine battle ground, Pennsylvania ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8471) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Phoenixville, Pa.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8472) to erect a monument on Brandywine 
battle field, Chester County, Pa.; to the Committee on the Li- 
brary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8473) to erect a monument to the memory 
of John Morton; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. FRANCIS; Resolution (H. Res. 147) to appoint a com- 
mittee of five Members of the House to investigate the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. and ascertain whether said company has or is 
violating the antitrust-act of 1890 or any other law of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STANLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 148) to investigate 
violations of the antitrust act of 1890, and other acts; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: Resolution (H. Res. 150) 
authorizing the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service to 
examine into the affairs of the Ciyil Service Commission; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: Resolution (H. Res. 151) asking 
the Secretary of the Navy to furnish data; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 152) asking the Secretary of War to 
furnish data: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 86) to 
inyestigate the Diplomatic and Consular Services of the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the Legislature of New 
York favoring elections of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8474) granting an increase of 
pension to James A. Wells; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8475) granting a pension to Teresa Ken- 
nedy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8476) granting an 
increase of pension to John C. Ernst; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8477) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel Walterhouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8478) granting an increase of pension to 
Alba Howey: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8479) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel G. Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8480) granting an incrense of pension to 
Nicholas H. Pond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8481) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8482) granting an increase of pension to 
Merritt Hauver; to-the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8483) granting an incrense of pension to 
Joseph Mahaffey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. S484) granting an increase of pension to 
Pollis Blon; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8485) granting an increase of penston to 
Llewellyn W. French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8486) granting an increase of pension to 
John Schlosser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8487) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. It. 8488) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza J. Sweet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8489) granting an incrense of pension to 
Amon Freese; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8490) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Buchanan; to the Conmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8491) granting an increase of pension to 
A. S. Konkel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8492) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8193) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Cupps; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 8494) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles G. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8495) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 8496) granting an inerense of pension to 
Gabriel F. Currey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8497) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo Garson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8498) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Swope; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8499) granting an incrensa 
of pension to James T. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8500) granting an honorable discharge to 
Alfred L. Dutton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8501) for the relief of Lieut. Jerome 
E. Morse, United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8502) for the relief of William H. Diamond; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8503) granting a pension to Catherine E. 
Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8504) granting a pension to Horace W. 
Durnall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8505) granting a pension to Frank E. 
Laurence; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 8306) granting a pension to 
Albert B. Kidder; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8507) for the 
relief of Mag Brown; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8808) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Charles Durkee, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. DENVER: A bill (H. R. 8509) granting an increase 
of pension to Burch Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8510) granting an incrense of pension to 
Valentine Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8511) granting an inerease of pension to 
Mahlon G. Sween; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8512) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8313) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8514) granting an increase of pension to 
James gainers to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 8515) granting an increase of pension to 
Johm L. Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8516) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8517) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Bingaman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. $518) granting an increase of pension to 
L. S. Clemans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8519) granting an increase of pension to 
Virgil D. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOR: A bill (H. R. 8520) granting a pension 
to Francis A. Grenner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 8521) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred O. Bush; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PULLER: A bill (H. R. 8522) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 8523) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Cummings; to the Committce on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 8524) granting an fnarease of 
Deen to James W. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8525) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 8526) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph B, Randall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8527) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8528) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry Bottles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8320) granting an increase of pension to 
William Catt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8580) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa McConnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8331) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry ©, Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8582) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua F. Spurlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8533) granting an increase of pension to 
Othaniel Reed; to the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8534) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Seal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8585) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Wreunick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8586) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Robson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8587) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac H. Earl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8538) granting an increase of pension to 
Middleton Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8530) granting a pension to James F. 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 8540) granting a pension to John F. Joyce; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8541) granting a pension to James H. Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8542) granting a pension to Morton W. 
Sebring; to the Committce on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8548) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Weaver; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8544) to correct the military record of 
Edward Payton, alias Edward Paddin; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 8545) to correct the military record of 
Wendlin Erust; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8546) to correct the military record of 
Leopold Baudendistel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 8547) to correct the military record of 
Samuel Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 8548) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob L. Batchelder; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. $549) granting an increase 
of pension to Blazins Untereiner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8550) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Bay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8551) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Stroup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8552) granting a pension to Mary Reilly; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (II. R. 8553) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles Nellman; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid ‘Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8554) granting a pension to-Thomas F. 
Keating; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8555) granting a pension to Lillian J. 
Hartley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 8556) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ferdinand Armentrout; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTT: A bill (H. R. 8557) granting a pension 
to William E. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8558) granting a pension to Philip O. 
Elbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 8559) granting a pension to Fred W. Nis- 
bett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8500) granting an increase of pension to 
Jen Rody Chauncey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8561) granting 
an increase of pension to Moses Soard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8502) granting an increase of pension to 
Wallace R. Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8563) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Berlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8564) granting an increase of pension ta 
Joseph H. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8565) granting 
an increase of pension to Frederick Claus; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8566) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus W. Graff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8567) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert N. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 8568) granting an increase of 
zen to Ellen T. Dunne; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8569) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward D. Bliss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 8570) granting an increase of 
pension to O. B. Shine; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 8571) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Campbell Stevenson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8572) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas S. Vale, alias Thomas Vaile; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8573) granting an 
increase of pension to John ©. Moss; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 8574) granting a pension to 


| Wenzel Patzelt; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8575) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Hanlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8576) grant- 
ing a pension to John M. Bunnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8577) granting an increase of pension to 
James V. Gault; to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8578) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Venatta; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 8579) granting a pension to 
David A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 8580) granting a pension to 
Lucy F. Geiger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8581) for the allowance of 
certain claims reported by the Court of Claims under the pro- 
visions of the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, 
and commonly known as the Bowman and the Tucker Acts; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8582) granting an increase of 
9 to John S. Cairoli; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Slons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8583) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Root; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 8584) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank Sayre; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8585) granting an increase of pension to 
William Stanley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8586) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 8587) granting an increase of 
pension to George P. Kenyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8588) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Follett; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8589) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Lawton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8590) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha E. Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8591) granting an inerease of pension to 
Mary F. Underwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 8592) granting an increase of pension to 
Georgianna M. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 8593) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Sheehan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8594) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Case; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8505) granting an increase of po» u to 
Michael McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid Pens‘. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8596) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. S597) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Phetteplace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8598) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel E. Reynolds; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8599) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Bucklin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8600) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry S. Sharpe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 8601) granting an increase of 
pension to James A. Brake; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association, No. 101, Coshocton, Ohio, favoring a repeal of 
10 cents tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of T. B. Gilbert and 10 other merchants of 
Loudonville, Ohio, in opposition to the parcels post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petitions of the International Mold- 
ers’ Union of North America, Local No. 270, and the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Oakland Board of Trade, all of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., favoring a reduction of the tax on oleomargarine; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of 75 residents of the twentieth 
New York congressional district, favoring the establishment of 
a national department of health; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department. 

Also, resolution of Washington Camp No. 84, Goshen, N. V., 
favoring legislation to restrict undesirable immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 713, Painters, Decorators, 
and Paper Hangers of America, favoring repeal of the tax on 
oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Resolutions of Local No. 275, of Chester 
Springs; Camp No. 314, of Darby; and Local No. 338, of Down- 
ington, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring the illiteracy 
test; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Rayersford and Spring City Trades Council, 
Spring City, Pa., favoring withdrawal of the troops from Mexi- 
can border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Board of Trade of Chester, Pa., favor- 
ing a permanent tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DENVER: Sundry telegrams from W. E. Noftsinger, 
of Hillsboro, Ohio, against any change in tariff on wool; from 
J. R. Bickett, Xenia, Ohio, and J. M. McKinney, against the 
reduction of the tariff on wool; and telegram and letter from 
the Xenia Shoe Manufacturing Co., Xenia, Ohio, against the re- 
moval of duties on shoes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Resolution of the State senate at Albany, 
N. V., favoring the election of United States Senators by the 
direct vote of the people; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the National Association of Tan- 
ners, protesting against placing leather on the free list; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the Legislature of New 
York, favoring elections of United States Senators by direct vote 


of the people; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany bills for relief of 
William W. Hudson, of Rockford, III., and Alonzo F. Stalker, 
of Winnebago County, III.; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions of the 
Essex County (Mass.) Shoe & Leather Association, protest- 
ing against any change in the existing tariff schedules on 
leather, boots, and shoes, and National Association of Tanners, 
against placing leather on the free list; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of John W. Cummings, of Litchfield, III.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of assessors of Cottonwood 
County, Minn., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Excelsior Chapter of American Woman's 
League, of Amboy, Minn., favoring parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HELM: Papers to accompany H. R. 8436, for the re- 
lief of the heirs or estates of William McClure and Margaret 
McClure, deceased, of Eubank, Pulaski County, Ky.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Papers in support of bill introduced 
in behalf of James Campbell Stevenson, county of Lawrence, 
State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in re bill for an appropriation of $100,000 for a 
site and a public building at Canonsburg, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, x 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Papers to accompany H. R. 7577, 
for the relief of the estate of L. C. Chisholm, of Tuscumbia, Alu.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Seward Commercial Club, Sew- 
ard, Alaska, requesting that legislation be enacted to open the 
coal fields of Alaska; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of Bookkeepers, Stenographers, and Ac- 
countants’ Union, Local 12646, American Federation of Labor, 
of New York City, protesting against the kidnaping of John J. 
McNamara from the State of Indiana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of New York, favoring elec- 
tions of United States Senators by direct vote of the people; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. UTTER: Resolutions of the Second Convention of the 
Churches of Rhode Island, representing all Protestant denomi- 
nations, approving the Sunday closing of post offices, so far 
as possible, and advocating the establishment of a parcels post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of F. D. Keller and 97 other citi- 
zens of West Mansfield, Ohio, asking for the passage of bill 
granting an increase of pension to James A. Brake, and afii- 
davits to accompany bill for the relief of James A. Brake; to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Tuounrspay, May 4, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICH PRESIDENT presented a petition of the National 
Business League of America, praying for the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
und Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance.“ 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Mothers’ Mect- 
ing of the Mount Pleasant Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of the District of Columbia, praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Churches of the Brethren, of Speermoore and Waynoka, Okla., 
and of the Presbyterian Ministerial Association, of Pittsburg, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation for the sup- 
pression of the opium evil, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr, WARREN presented a memorial of Local Union No. 4, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Watertown, 
N. X.; and a memorial of the Hartje Paper Manufacturing Co., 
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of Pittsburg, Pa., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of John Schuler Post, No. 67, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wyoming, of 
Sheridan, Wyo., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age 
pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DU PONT presented a petition of Washington Camp, 
No. 4, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Wilmington, Del., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
ey which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 

on. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of sundry citizens of Spring- 
field and Belleville, in the State of Illinois, praying for the 
repeal of the present oleomargarine law, which were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Woonsocket, R. I., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Cunada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Colorado, which I ask may be 
printed in the Rrcorp and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Rrconb, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 42. 


T'o the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled: 


Your memorlalists, the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, 
respectfully represent that 

Whereas the commercial organizations of the city_and 3 of 
Denver are desirous of having the city and county of Denver establish 
in the mountains {mmediately west of Denver a mountain park, to be 
1 maintained, and controlled by the city and county of Denver; 
an 

Whereas the establishment of such a mountain 
prens to the city and county of Denver and to the State of Colorado; 
ang 

Whereas there is a large nmount of land belonging to the United 
States available for the use of such mountain park, which has little or 
no value for any other use: 

Now therefore your memorialists respectfully recommend to your 
honorable bodies that 10,000 acres of land belonging to the United 
States within a radius. of 30 miles westward from the limits of the city 
and county of Denver be granted to the city and county of Denver for a 
mountain park, the sald 10,000 acres to be selected by the city and 
county of Denver within one year from the passage of the act granting 
the same, and that pending such selection all land belonging to the 
United States within such radius westward be withdrawn from entry. 

STEPHEN R. FITZGARRALD, 
President of the Senate. 
GEORGE MCLACHLAN, 
Spcaker of the House of Representatives. 
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Approved April 
; Jonn F. SrarrotTn, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 

Mr. McLI@AN presented memorials of the German-American 
Alliance of New Haven and New Britain; Monsignor Slocum 
Branch, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Waterbury; of J. H. 
Farnam, of Bridgeport; P. J. Kelly, of New Haven; and sundry 
citizens of Union City, all in the State of Connecticut, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Williams County, N. Dak., remonstrating against the passage of 
the so-called coid-storage bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry business men and 
farmers of Grafton, Fertile Township, Walsh County, Adams, 
Hoople, Hastings, Bottineau County, Joliette, McVille, Tun- 
bridge, Brocket, Ramsey County, Milnor, Sharon, Steele County, 
Elm River Township, Hatton, Minot, Buford, Orthell Town- 
ship, Thompson, Orr, Pekin, Dickey, Underwood, McLean County, 
Plaza, Leeds, Pleasant Lake, Amanda, Grand Forks, and of 
Kindred, all in the State of North Dakota, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented the memorial of C. T. Rossiter, of 
Claremont, N. H., and the memorial of Lewis Page, of Goffstown, 
N. H., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed re- 
ciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a petition of the 
congregation of the Congregational Church of Christ, of West- 
field, N, J., praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty 
of arhitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


ark would be of vast | 


He also presented memorials of Daniel Sullivan, of Jersey 
City, and sundry citizens of Montclair, Elizabeth, and Newark, 
all in the State of New Jersey, renionstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Pomona Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Burlington County, N. J., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps, Nos. 11, 
43, 51, 103, 105, and 131, all of the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, in the State of New Jersey, and of sundry citizens of 
Newfoundland, N. J., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to further restrict immigration, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of Phoenix Lodge, No. 315, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, of Elizabeth, N. J., re- 
monstrating against the adoption of the so-called Taylor system 
of shop management in Government arsenals and navy yards, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 45, Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
of Jersey City, N. J., remonstratlug against the method of pro- 
cedure and arrest in the case of John J. and James W. Me- 
Namara for alleged dynamiting of the Times Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal., which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented memorials of sundry citi- 
zens of Rumford, Livermore Falls, and Chisholm, all in the 
State of Maine, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 271, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of South Montville, Me., remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. O'GORMAN presented a memorial of the memorial and 
executive committee, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of New York, of Rochester, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation proposing to incorporate the Grand 
Ariny of the Republic, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented memorials of the congregation of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Ithaca; of the Robert Fulton 
Social and Literary Society, of Buffalo; of the Robert Emmet 


| Memorial Association, of Buffalo; of the Ancient Order of 


Hibernians of Erie County; and of sundry citizens, all in the 
State of New York, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the United Master Butchers’ 
Association of New York City; of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Oswego; of the Seward Republican Club, of the sixth assembly 
district of Brooklyn; and of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, all in the State of New York, 
and of the National Business League of America, praying for 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of the State Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects of New York, praying for the 
selection of a site at the intersection of the main axis of the 
Mall and the proposed Arlington bridge for the proposed Lincoln 
memorial, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented petitions of Local Camps No. 22, of Yon- 
kers; No. 17, of Elmira; of No. 34, of Goshen, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, and of Local Union No. 9, International AHi- 
ance Theatrical State Employees, of Syracuse, all in the State 
or New York, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Republican Club of 
Yonkers, N. Y., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Socialist Local Union of 
Bolivar, N. X., praying for the withdrawal of the United States 
troops from the Mexican border, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of B. G. Shaver and sundry 
other citizens of Clay, N. V.; of Palmer Local Union, No. 7, 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers; of the board of 
trustees of Port Edward; of the Port Edward Trades Assem- 
bly; of Pomona and Union Granges; of the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Grange; of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers No. 145; of Kayaderosseras Grange; 
of Wilton Grange; of the Dairymen's League of Otisyille;: 
George M. Mekee and other citizens; of the Ancient Order of 
Tiibernians of Ballston Spa; of Forest City Grange; of Corfu 
Grange; of Pomona Grange, of Onondago County; of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper Makers; of the Pulp, Sul- 
phite, and Paper Mill Workers and Stationary Firemen; of 
Lebanon Grange of Ticonderoga; of Pomona Grange of Oneida 
County; of Olean Grange; of Clifton Spring Grange; of Marble 
City Local Union, No. 67; of Felts Mill Local Union, No. 6; 
of Thompson Local Union, No. 158; of the Harmony Farmers’ 
Club; of 25 grangers of Onondaga County; and of sundry 
granges of Cortland, all in the State of New York, remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Cotton Exchange, of New 
Orleans, La., praying that cotton bagging be placed on the 
free list, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KISNYON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Cedar and Clinton Counties, and of Osage, all in the State of 
Iowa, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Cannda, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Kinsman Post, No. 7, Depart- 
ment of Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called old age pension bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I present a concurrent resolu- 
tions passed by the Legislature of the State of Arkansas, which 
I ask may be printed in the Recond and referred to the Com- 
mnittce on Finance. 

There being no objeetion, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 15. 


Whereas the Government of the United States leyied a tax on all 

1801 aoe in 1862 and continued the same at varying amounts until 
+; an 

Whereas the chief burden of this tax, amounting to $68,000,000, 
ea neea = cotton growers at a time when they were least able to 

ar it; an 

Whereas the constitutionality of this tax has always been seriously 
questioned and was alllrmed only by an equally divided court; and 

Weereas the direct tax on land, the constitutionality of which has 
8 ben questioned, was long since returned to the States: There- 
ore be 

Resolved by the house of representatices of the State of Arkansas 
(the scnate concurring therein): 

SECTION 1. That we request the Goxernment of the United States to 


return this tax to the States in which it was collected in order that 
it may be used by them for the benefit of rural schools. 

Sec. 2. That the goyernor of the State of Arkansas be requested to 
transmit a copy of these resolutions to the executives of all the other 
States to be by them laid before the legislatures for such action as 
they may sce fit; to the President of the United States for his con- 
sideration; and to our Senators and Representatives in Congress with 
the request that they formulate and introduce a bill designed to carry 
out the end suggested in this resolution. 

Mr. BRIGGS presented the petition of James M. Ayres, of 
Freehold, N. J., praying for the passage of the so-called National 
Tribune pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented 2 memorial of Local Union No. 45, Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, of 
Jersey City, N. J., and a meniorial of the Local Hudson County 
Socialist Party, New Jersey, remonstrating against the pro- 
cedure in the arrest of John J. McNamara and James W. 
McNamara for the alleged dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times 
Building, California, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented 2 memorial of Somerset Grange, No. 7, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Middlebush, N. J., remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented memorials of the Emerald Club, of Pater- 
son, and of sundry citizens of Elizabeth, Jersey City, Paterson, 
and Newark, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Phoenix Lodge, No. 315, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, of Elizabeth, N. J., re- 
monstrating against the proposed installment of the so-called 
Taylor system of shop management in Goyernment arsenals and 
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navy yards, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 


irs. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented memorinis of the County Board 
of Douglass, and of sundry citizens of Green Bay and Arbor 
Vitae, all in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Corm- 
mittee on Finance, 

Mr. OLIVER presented memorials. of sundry citizens of 
Williamsburg, Pa., remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciproeal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of Oak Grange, No. 665, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Topeka, Kans., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented memorials of Hurricane Grange, No. 359, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Overbrook; of Oak Grange, No. 665, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Topeka; of Local Union No. 338, 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, of 
Woodsdale; and of sundry citizens of Russell and Beloit, all in 
the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. BROWN presented resolutions adopted by the State 
Association of Commercial Clubs, of Nebraska, fayoring the 
enactment of legislation creating an additional division of the 
Railway Mail Service, with headquarters at Omaha, Nebr., 
N were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of Local Union No. 52, 
International Brotherliood of Paper Makers, of Kalamazoo; of 
the Trade and Labor Council of Kalamazoo; and of the Sum- 
mit Farmers’ Club, of Jackson County, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Wells-Higman Co., of 
Traverse City, Mich., remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called uniform-package bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Standards, Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. ROOT presented memorials of Alden Grange, No. 1138; 
Aurora Grange, No. 1154; Argyle Grange, No. 1081; Ethan Allen 
Grange, No. 961; Aurelius Grange, No. 1196; Alleghany Grange, 
No. 843; Albion Grange, No. 270; Brockport Grange, No. 93; 
Beaver Falls Grange, No. 554; Byron Grange, No. 395; Bombay 
Grange, No. 924; Bath Grange, No. 294; Bristol Grange, No. 
1080; Bernhards Bay Grange, No. 822; Barre Grange, No, 
1026; Barrington Grange, No. 1101; Bullyille Grange, No. 1002; 
Cooper Grange, No. 820; Coopers Plains Grange, No. 820; Ches- 
ter Grange, No. 984; Cambridge Valley Grange, No. 1090; 
Caledonia Grange, No. 870; Chicago Grange, No. 4146; Clarendon 
Grange, No. 1083; Canisteo Grange, No. 460; Corinth Grange, 
No. 828; Conquest Grange, No. 1027; Castile Grange, No. 1017; 
Claaverack Grange, No. 934; Camden Grange, No. 354; Chau- 
mont Grange, No. 855; Dryden Grange, No. 1112; Denmark 
Grange, No. 585; Ella Grange, No. 783; East Clay Grange, 
No. 469; Elk Creek Grange, No. 506; Etma Grange, No. 1179; 
Easton Grange, No. 1123; Eureka Grange, No. 46; Illery 
Grange, No. 353; Floyd Grange, No. 665; Friendship Grange, 
No. 72; Five Corners Grange, No. 1000; Fulton Grange, No. 
719; Great Bend Grange, No. 642; Greece Grange, No. 311; 
Goshen Grange, No. 975; Gouverneur Grange, No. 303; Hart- 
ford Grange, No. 1190; Henderson Grange, No. 145; Hartford 
Grange, No. 1122; Hoosick Grange; Honeoye Falls Grange, 
No. 6; Hopewell Grange, No. 472; Interlaken Grange; Ischua 
Grange, No. 953; Jordanville Grange; Jasper Grange, No. —; 
Knowlesville Grange, No. 1124; Kirkland Grange, No. 681; 
Kingsbury Grange, No. 1085; Locke Grange, No. 868; Lenox 
Grange, No. 42; Lorraine Grange, No. 117; Lake Placid Grange; 
Lombard Grange, No. 714; La Fargeville Grange, No. 15; 
Minaville Grange, No, G68; Morrisville Grange, No. 1149; Mount 
Hope Grange, No. 902; Manilla Grange, No. 1153; Mintsink 
Grange, No. 907; Movers Grange, No. 837; Mansfield Grange, 
No. 1089; Mapletown Grange, No. 812; Marlborough Grange, 
No. 904; Mentz Grange, No. 1156; Nicholdville Grange, No. 797; 
Owasco Lake Grange, No. 1074; Oak Hill Grange, No. 874; 
Olean Grange, No. 791; Parishville Grange, No. 928; Pomona 
Grange; Putnam Valley Grange, No. 841; Poughkeepsie Grange, 
No. 889; Pierstown Grange, No. —; Peru Grange, No. 933; 
Perry Grange, No. 1163; Pomona Grange, Erie County; Rus- 
sell Grange, No. 1031; Romulus Grange, No. 1181; Ramapo 
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Grange, No. 11013; Rock Stream Grange, No. 1177; Smithville 
Grange, No. 60; Stillwater Grange, No. 681; Stephens Mills 
Grange, No. 808; Shawangink Grange, No, 1018; Stockholm 
Depot Grange, No. 538; South Rutland Grange, No. 53; Schuyler 
Grange, No. 30; Seebers Lake Grange, No. 1193; Towlesville 
Grange, No. 480; Volney Grange, No. 165; West Groton Grange, 
No. 818; Wadhams Mills Grange, No. —; Waterport Grange, 
No. 1059; Villenova Grange, No. 604; Ingleside Grange, No. 426; 
Veteran Grange, No. 1108; Whalonsburg Grange, No. 954; 
Wharton Valley Grange, No. 991; Warsaw Grange, No. 1088; 
Waneta Grange, No. 1055; Williamson Grange, No. —; Web- 
ster Grange, No. 436; Westville Grange, No. 1047; Wawarsing 
jrange, No. 956; Wright Settlement Grange, No. 706; Marion 
Grange, No. 214; Upton Lake Grange, No, 812; of sundry mem- 
bers of the Dairymens’ League, of Youngsville; and of sundry 
citizens, all in the State of New York, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of the Okanogan Water 
Users’ Association, of Omak, Wash., praying for the enactment 
of certain legislation relative to issuance of patents to home- 
steaders, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1791) to correct the military 
record of Henry Duffey, asked to be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which was agreed to. 

Mr. GAMBLE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 339) providing for the reap- 
praisement and sale of certain lands in the town site of Port 
Angeles, Wash., and for other purposes, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, which was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATIONS INCIDENT TO THE SESSION, 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the joint resolution 
(II. J. Res. 2) making appropriations for the payment of cer- 
tain expenses incident to the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, and I submit a report (No. 2) thereon, I ask for 
its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, 

Mr. WARREN. The House simply submitted the portion that 
belongs to that body and the amendment offered by the Senate 
committee refers to the corresponding offices of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
Will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 1, after line 5, insert: 

SENATE, 


For compensation of officers, clerks, messengers, and others in the 
service of the Senate, namely: Sixteen pages for the Senate Chamber, 
at the rate of $2.50 per day each during the session, from April 4 to 
June 30, 1911, $3.520, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For stationery for committees and officers of the Senate, $1,000. 

In lieu of the unexpended balance of the i for *“ compiler 
of the Nayy Yearbook and Indexer for Senate public documents, Pitman 
Pulsifer,” for the fiscal year 1911, and the amount ap ropriated for 
“compiler of Navy Yearbook and Indexer for Senate — ic documents, 
Pitman Pulsifer,” for the fiscal year 1912, there shall made available 
so much of the sum of said unexpended balance and appropriation as 
may be necessary for the payment of salary to the person or persons 
designated by the Committee on B of the Senate to per- 
form such work of compiling and indexing. And the unexpended l- 
ance of the sum of $6,500, or sọ much thereof as may be necessary, 
appropriated for “compiling and indexing reports and hearings when 
necessary of Senate committees and joint committees of the Senate and 
Huse of Representatives under Pitman Pulsifer, indexer,” in the urgent 
deficiency act approved December 23, 1910, shall also be expended for 
such work of compiling and indexing under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BACON. I do not ask that the joint resolution be re- 
read, but I should like to know what is the nature of the 
expenses that are included. 

Mr, WARREN. It provides on the House side for their pages 
and certain messengers the per diem until the 30th of June. It 
provides for the pages of this body until the 30th of June. As 
passed by the House it provides stationery for the House, to 
which we do not add anything for the Senate except $1,000 for 
general stationery, occasioned by the new adjustment of com- 
mittees, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 
The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 
MILEAGE APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 3) making immediately available the appropriations 
for mileage of Senators and of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I submit a feport (No. 1) thereon. I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN APPROPRIATION ACTS. 


Mr. WARREN. I also report back favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amendments, the joint resolution 
(H. J, Res. 1) to correct the errors in the enrollment of certain 
appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911, and I submit a 
report (No. 8) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
ask for its present consideration? 

Mr. WARREN. I ask for its present consideration. I may 
state in explanation that the amendments propose to strike out- 
the preamble and to change the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object to its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution, and it will go to the 
calendar. 

TEMPORARY STRUCTURES IN POTOMAC PARK. 


Mr. CULLOM. From the Committee on Foreign Relations 
I report back favorably without amendment the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 88) to grant authority to the American Red 
Cross to erect temporary structures in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for which I ask present consideration, This joint 
resolution has already passed the House. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HEARINGS BEFORE DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. BRIGGS. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
Senate resolution 16, submitted by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] on the 18th ultimo, and I ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers and 
to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer to report such hear- 
Ings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be pend- 
ing before said committee; that the committee may sit during the ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate, and that the expense thereof be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


JIEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 20, submitted by Mr. WARREN on the 17th ultimo, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers and to ad- 
minister oaths and to employ a stenographer to report such hearings 
as may be had in connection with any subject which may be pending 
before said committee, and to have the same printed for its use; that 
the committee may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate, 
aon reat the expense thereof be paid out of the contingent fund of the 

nate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 22, submitted by Mr. CLARK of Wyoming on the 
20th ultimo, reported it without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be authorized, during the Sixty-second Congress, to send for 
persons and papers,-to administer oaths, to employ a stenographer to 
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report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
that may be pending before said committee, and to have such hearings 
Ree for the use of the committee; that the expenses of such hear- 
ngs be pald out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the 
said committee and all subcommittees thereof may sit during the ses- 
gions of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 


Mr. BRIGGS. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back Senate 
resolution 28, submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] on the ist instant, and I ask for its present considera- 
tion. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed. by subcommittee or otherwise, to make investi- 
gations of internal-revenue, customs, currency, and coinage matters, 
and to compile and prepare statistics and documents relating thereto 
as directed from time to time by the Senate and as may be necessary, 
and to report from time to time to the Senate the result thereof; an 
for this purpose they are authorized to sit, by subcommittee or other- 
wise, during the recess or sessions of the Senate, at such times and 
places as they may deem advisable, to send for perena and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to employ such stenographic, clerical, nnd other 
assistance as may be necessary, the expense of such investigation to 
be paa from the contingent fund of the Senate; and the committee is 
mar orized to order such printing and binding as may be necessary for 

s use. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask if the resolution 
does not duplicate the work of the Monetary Commission and 
the work of the Tariff Commission. If it does, I desire to ob- 


ject. It seems to me that it does duplicate much of the work- 


that those commissions are now doing. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is, of course, no intention of dupli- 
cating the work of the Monetary Commission or the Tariff 
Commission. This is the usual resolution offered ot the be- 
ginning of every Congress in relation to the Finance Com- 
mittee. For the last 15 years, I believe, a resolution similar to 
this one has been passed by the Senate, and it is absolutely 
necessary in view of the many directions made by the Senate 
to that committee. The Senate has already directed the com- 
mittee to compile a number of documents involving great labor, 
and it is work requiring accuracy and expert knowledge. 
Without some such authority the committee will be absolutely 
at a standstill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
object to the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not, unless it duplicates the work 
of those commissions, 

Mr. PENROSE. There is absolutely no such intention. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS: 


Mr. BRIGGS. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back Senate 
resolution 6, submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] on the 6th ultimo, and referred to the committee 
on the Ist instant, and I submit a report (No. 4) thereon; I 
ask that the resolution and the report be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution. as follows: 


Whereas the Senate by resolution adopted on the 20th day of June, 
1910, authorized and directed the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
to investigate certain charges against WILLIAM Lorimer, a Senator 
from the State of Illinois, and to report to the Senate whether in the 
election of said Lorimer as a Senator of the United States from said 
State of Illinois there were used and employed corrupt methods and 
practices; and 

Whereas said committee, pursuant to said resolution, took the testi- 
mony of a large number of witnesses, reduced the testimony to printed 
form, and reported the same to the Senate, which was thereafter con- 
sidered and acted upon by the Senate; and 

Whereas the Illinois State senate thereafter appointed n committee 
to investigate like charges against WILLIAM LORIMER and to report to 
said State senate whether in the election of sald Lonisten to the United 
States Senate corrupt methods and practices were employed and used; 


an 

Whereas as it appears from the published reports of the proceedings 
of the said Illinois State senate committee that witnesses who were 
not called and sworn by the committee of this Senate appointed to 
investigate sald charges have appeared before the sald committee of the 
Illinois State senate, and upon being Anat. have given important 
material testimony tending to prove that $100,000 was corruptly ex- 

ended to secure the election of WILLIAM LORIMER to the Uni States 
nate: 

Resolved, That Senators Joun D. Works, CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
GEORGE P. McLean, JOHN W. Kern, and Arran PomMerEens be, and they 
are hereby, appointed a special committee, and as such committeo be, 
and are hereby, authorized and directed to investigate and ort to 
the Senate whether in the election of WILLIAM LORIMER, as a Senator 
of the United States from the State of Illinois, there were used and 
employed corrupt methods and practices; that said committee be au- 
thorized to sit during the sessions of the Senate and during any recess 
of the Senate or of Congre: to hold sessions at such place or places 
as it shall deem most convenient for the purposes of the investigation, 
to employ stenographers, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to 2 Pipi the results of its investigation, including all testi- 
mony taken by it; and that the expenses of the inguiry shall be paid 


from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report as follows: 


Mr. Briccs, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, submitted the following report to accompany 
the resolution (S. Res. 6): 

This resolution is reported to the Senate by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate with n favorable 
recommendation. In making this recommendation the committee dis- 
claims any purpose to indicate whether the investigation should be made 
by the standing Committee on Privileges and Elections or by the spe- 
cial committee whose membership is named in the resointion, or whether 
the Investigation should be made at all; those matters being left, as they 
must be left, to the future action of the Senate, but intends by its action to 
mona the money necessary for this investigation If an inyestigation 

o made. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH, Mr. DILLINGHAM, and Mr. BRIGGS 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I request that the resolution lie upon 
the table, to be called up by me for consideration by the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin ob- 
jects to the present consideration of the resolution and asks 
that it lie on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. 
in another form. 

Mr. BRIGGS. If the Chair will pardon me, I wish to say 
that the request which I made was that the resolution be read, 
and after it had been read I did not intend to ask that it be 
now considered, but that it go to the calendar. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin that the resolution lie on the 
table? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like at this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to give notice that early in the next week I shall ask the 
Senate to consider the resolution, at which time I shall submit 
some information to the Senate and some observations upon the 
importance of passing the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will remain on the 
table, subject to call. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a large number of Sena- 
tors on both sides of the Chamber have suggested that, in view 
of the work that is before the committees of the Senate, it 
would be well to adjourn over until Monday next. I notice that 
there are two measures on the calendar. I want to ask the 
Senators interested in those measures whether they will object 
to a motion for an adjournment until Monday? 

Mr. BORA. I will say, in answer to the Senntor from New 
Hampshire, that if we could have the second number upon the 
calendar, House joint resolution 30, made the unfinished busi- 
ness, I would not object to adjournment until Monday, but I 
should like to have that disposed of and made the unfinished 
business before the matter of adjourning over is finally con- 
cluded. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I will inquire by what 
method the Senator proposes to make the joint resolution to 
which he refers the unfinished business? It can not be doue at 
this hour under any rule of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be done by unanimous con- 
sent at this time, but in no other possible way. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not think that we can make it the 
unfinished business by unanimous consent. Unfinished business 
is an automatic proposition. A bill or resolution becomes un- 
finished business because of the position it has occupied on the 
calendar. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President š 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Huinp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GALLINGER, I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. As to the matter of the unfinished business, I 
wish to say that unfinished business is created by motion to 
take up a measure at a certain hour, and, of course, the Senate 
can make a measure the unfinished business by unanimous con- 
sent. We can suspend the rules; we can do anything, practi- 
cally, by unanimous consent. I haye seen here, I should say 
many times, agreements entered into to make a certain measure 
the unfinished business at 2 o'clock. That is simply making the 
motion out of order; that is all. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is not written in any rule of the Senate 
that we can make any measure the unfinished business 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. I want merely to finish the expression. I 
am not going to discuss this matter, but I intend to interpose 
such opposition as I may properly interpose under the rules of 


My request, of course, makes objection 
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the Senate against making any measure the unfinished business 
by a resolution or by any unanimous-consent agreement. that 
does not take up the measure. It can not become unfinished 
business until ft has been taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: If the Senator objects, that is the 
end of the proposition. 

Mr. HENJBURN. I objcet. 

The VICE PRESEDENT. The Senator from Idaho objects. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

Phe VICH. PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Without reference to whether or 
not the joint resolution can in this manner be made the unfin- 
ished business, Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] that some of the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary desire to file their views in writing 
with reference to the joint resolution. There has hardly yet 
been opportunity for them to get together, and therefore I hope 
that no attempt will be made to bring the joint resolution for- 
mally before the Senate as the unfinished business until that 
can be done, which will be in the very near future. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Idaho, then, in view of the suggestion made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, if he will let this mat- 
ter go over until Monday? 

Mr. BORAH. If that is the desire of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of course I will do so; but I did 
not understand that the chairman desired that. He only de- 
sired that no formal action be taken such as will necessitate a 
vote, If, however, the chairman desires that the request shall 
go over until Monday, I will not object. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, Mr. President, I move that when 
the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that until otherwise ordered the daily 
sessions of the Senate shall begin at 2 o’clock post meridian. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas moves 
that until otherwise ordered the hour of daily mecting of the 
Senate be 2 o’clock p.m. The question is on that. motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. Some 10 days ago the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FRYE] submitted his resignation as President pro tempore of the 
Senate. I ask whether any action has been taken by the Sen- 
ate on that resignation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No action las been taken thereon. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr, President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that during the present week there will be a conference on the 
part of Republican Senators on that question. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 1991) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Anderson; 5 

A bill (S. 1992) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Reese (with accompanying papers); 

A. bill (S. 1998) granting an increase. of pension to Jacob W. 
Perkins (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1994) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Bigley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Ly Mr, POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 1995) to restore Capt. 
active list of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

A bill (S. 1996) to further increase the efficiency of the Or- 
ganized Militia of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 1997) for the relief of Edwin S. Metcalf (with ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Claiins. - 

A bill (S. 1998) granting an increase of pension to: Charles 
Shabley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. STEPHENSON: 

A bill (S. 1999) granting a pension to Carrie Kellogg (with 
necompanying papers): and 

A bill (S. 2000) granting an increase of pension to Edward T. 
Lewis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


Alpha T. Easton to the | 


By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2001) to provide for the award of congressional 
medals of honor to officers of the naval service, and officers and 
enlisted men of the revenue marine, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 2002) to regulate and increase the efficiency of the 
personnel of the United States Navy and Marine Corps (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2003) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
make partial payments for work already done under public 
contracts; and ` 

A bill (S. 2004) to amend section 1505 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States providing for the suspension from 
promotion of officers of the Navy if not professionally qualified; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2005) granting a pension to Mary Ann Leindecker 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2006) to create in the War Department and the 
Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as the Civil 
War volunteer oflicers’ retired list,’ to authorize placing thereon 
with retired pay certain surviving officers who served in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the Civil 
War, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2007) granting an increase of pension to William 
B. Roberts; and 

A bill (S. 2008) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
J. Mowery (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: ‘ ’ 

A bill (S. 2009) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
L. Prouty; and 

A bill (S. 2010) granting an increase of pension to Ransom 
W. Bailey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 2011) authorizing the increase of the limit of cost 
for a site for the public building at Plainfield, N. J., to $150,000; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (S. 2012) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
Lydia Ruger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2013) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Elkins, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2014) for the relief of George Owens, John J. 
Bradley, William M. Godfrey, Rudolph G. Ebert, Herschel 
Tupes, William H. Sage, Charles L. Tostevin, Alta B. Spauld- 
ing, and Grace E. Lewis; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2015). granting an inerease of pension to Michael 
H. Skinner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2016) for the relief of Fred C. and C. Helen Fisher; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (S. 2017) granting an increase of pension to Dellevan 
L. Terrill (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2018) granting an increase of pension to Henry M. 
Willis (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 2019) for the relief of the heirs of Francis II. 
McLeod; to the Committee on Clalms. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2020) for the relief of John A. Heard (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. f 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 2021) for the relief of the estate of John Young, 
decensed; to the Committee on Claims, 

A Dill (S. 2022) granting a pension to William Bieber; and 

A bill (S. 2023) granting an increase of pension to Mary O. 
Whitson (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bin (S. 2024) for the relief of Lewis Lemert; and 

A bill (S. 2025) to correct the military record of Oliver O. 
Rice and to grant him an honorable discharge; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2026) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Wible; and 
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A bill (S. 2027) granting an increase of pension to Isaiah Fry 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2028) for the relief of Henry E. Rhoades, a retired 
officer of the Engineer Corps, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CURTIS: : 

A bill (S. 2029) granting an increase of pension to Thomes 
V. McConn (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2030) granting a pension to Sarah Wilson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2031) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Cockrell (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (8. 2082) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Buck (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2033) granting an increase of pension to Bradford 
L. Hollenbeck (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2084) granting a pension to Louise A. House (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2085) granting an increase of pension to Isaac T. 
Chambers (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2086) granting a pension to Grace J. Cowan (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2087) to provide for the erection of a monument on 
the battlefield.of Gettysburg to commemorate the services of 
the United States Signal Corps during the War of the Rebellion; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2038) to amend section 3613 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 2089) to amend section 304 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended by the act of March 81, 1886, 
authorizing the temporary appointment of an Acting Assistant 
Treasurer, and for other purposes (with accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2040) granting a pension to James Mullin; 

A bill (S. 2041) granting a pension to Catherine Allison; and 

A bill (S. 2042) granting a pension to Elizabeth McNally; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 2043) granting a pension to Richard L. Miller; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2044) for the relief of the estate of John A. Heard, 
spp (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

aims, 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2045) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Guthrie; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PRINTING OF ATTORNEY GENERAL'S ADDRESSES. 


Mr. LODGE. I present three short speeches of the Attorney 
General of the United States, one being his remarks before the 
New York State Bar Association at Syracuse, N. X., January 19, 
1911; another an address before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the dedication of the new Federal building, 
March 20, 1911; and also his remarks at the annual banquet of 
the Daily Princetonian, at Princeton, N. J., May 1, 1911. I move 
that the articles be printed as one document. (S. Doc. No. 20.) 

The motion was agreed to. 


WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 29), which was read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Corporations Organized in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby authorized to make an investigation into the 
affairs of the Washington Gas Light Co, a corporation authorized under 
and by virtue of acts of Congress and doing business in the District 
of Columbia, and to report the facts to the Senate. In making such 
investigation said committee shall especially inquire into the capitaliza- 
tion of said company, including its stocks, bonds. and certificates of 
indebtedness, when and by what authority issued, their volume and 
value; also its holdings in other companies, their character, and value; 
also the extent, character, cost, and value of the physical property of 
sald company, the cost of operation, dividends declared, how and when 
paid, the volume and quality of gas sold and price collected therefor, 
the character of seryice, and all other matters relating to the business 
of said corporation. 

Said committee is authorized to employ experts, administer oaths, 
take testimony, send for persons and papers, employ a stenographer to 
report its hearings, to sit during the session of Congress or during 
recess, and to have the testimony taken printed. 

All necessary expenses to carry out the provisions of this resolution 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. GAMBLE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 30), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers, to administer 


oaths, and to employ a stenographer to report such hearings as may be 
had in connection with ay subject which may be pending before said 
committee; that the committee may sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Senate; and that the expense thereof be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. HEYBURN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
31), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, in the consideration of bills referred to it, to sit, by 
subcommittee or otherwise, during the recesses or sessions of the Sen- 
ate, at such times and places as they may deem advisable, to subpana 
witnesses, to administer oaths, to have the hearings stenographically 
reported, and to employ such expert and other assistance as may be 
necessary, and to have such printing and binding done as may be neces- 
sary, the expense of such investigations to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
82), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers and to administer 
oaths and to employ a stenographer to report such hearings as may be 
had in connection with any subject which may be pending before said 
committee, and to have the same printed for its use, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
ave ees or any subcommittce thereof may sit during the sessions 
of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. CLAPP submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 33), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any sub- 
committee thereof be, and the same is horeng; authorized to sit during 
the session, send for papers and persons, and to employ a stenographer 
from time to time, as may be iinet to report such hearings as may 
be had on bills or other matters pending before said committee, and to 
have the same printed for the use of the committee, and that such 
stenographer be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


CONSTITUTIONS OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO, 


Mr. BROWN. I desire to call from the table Senate joint 
resolution 2 and to have it referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. It is the joint resolution approving the constitutions of 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
that the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) approving the constitu- 
tions formed by the constitutional conventions of the Territory 
of New Mexico and the Territory of Arizona be referred to the 
Committee on Territories. In the absence of objection, that 
reference will be made. 


REFORMS IN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a few days ago the 
Attorney General of the United States delivered an address at 
Princeton criticizing as a“ spasmodic intervention“ of a “ popu- 
lar uprising” some of the reforms that are now in yogue. I 
desire to submit an editorial from the Baltimore Sun in refer- 
ence to that matter, and I ask to have the Secretary read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will rend as requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the editorial. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I was temporarily absent 
from the Chamber when the reading of this document com- 
menced. I am unable, from anything I have heard since re 
turning, to ascertain that it is in any way proper to be read in 
the Senate, and I object to its further reading. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The reading was permitted by 
unanimous consent, and the Chair supposes when unanimous 
consent has been given that the reading should be concluded, 
It is nearly concluded anyway. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was not here, and I am desirous of know- 
ing how this extraneous matter came before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter came before the Sen- 
ate at the request of the Senator from Oregon, who asked unani- 
mous consent that it be read, and that consent was granted. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not know what is in it—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon stated, in 
making his request, that it was an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun relating to a certain subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I hope the Senate will adopt a new rule in 
regard to allowing things to be read by unanimous consent 
without having knowledge whether it is from the Pentateuch 
or the Arabian Nights. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest, inasmuch as the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho did not hear it, he ought to read 
the editorial, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will conclude the 
reading. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded ‘the reading of the 
editorial, which is as follows: 


NOT TO DESTROY NUT ro RESTORE REPRESENTATIVE GOVNLN MENT. 
From the Baltimore Sun, May 3, 1911. 


Attorney General Wickersham apparently falls to 9 either 
the force or the spirit of the progressive movement. addross at 
Princeton indicates that his views have in nowise changed since he went 
to! Ci:icago a year ago to administer his rebuke to the Itepublican insur- 

nts. Ie seems to regard genuine reform proposals as the “spasmodic 
ntervention” of a “popular uprising.” He resents proper criticism as 
“ heckling and misrepresentation,” and fears that It wlll make compe- 
tent men hesitate before they undertake blic ‘service. He does not 
appreciate the fact that the tendency of the: people to hold their serv- 
. ants to a stricter accountability is because their confidence has so often 
been misplaced. His objection to the ‘multiplicity of laws is well 
founded, and most of us will agree with him that we are a “‘ law-ridden 
Littl Too many laws are passed and two few enforced. But legisia- 

on must keep pace with changing conditions, and the sudden growth of 
vast corporations, absorbing most of the business of the country in many 
lines, demands regulation, and the Attorney General, in his able argu- 
ments before the Supreme Court in the Tobacco and Oil Trust cases, has 
ably set forth this necessity. 

But is he justified in denouncing ens demagogy " the proposed changes 
in the Constitution? There are only two such propositions now before 
the American people. One is to enable the Pederal Government to levy 
a tax on incomes. The. resolution proposing it was adopted by Congress 
upon tho urgent recommendation of President Taft, nnd is to remove 
doubt from a power that it was believed the Government possessed until 
the Supreme Court surprised the country by, declaring, by a mere ma- 
puw yote, the income-tax clause of the Wilson tarit law unconstitu- 

onal. The Attorney General himself had a hand in drawing the 
5 of the Payne-Aldrich Act that levies a tax on corporations, 
The other pipes os is for the election of United States Senators by 
direct popu ar vote. This Is not n blow at representative government, as 
Mr. Wickersham would lave us believe, but an attempt to restore it. 
For tho past 20 -years, the progressives contend, the Senate has not 
represented the people, Many Senators who could never have been 
elected by popular vote have been chosen by legislatures amenable to 
“inilnence.” Deadlocks have been frequent and have prevented legis- 
Jatures from attending to thelr business. “Scandals have been frequent 
and bribery by no means uncommon. Such cases as that óf LORIMER 
have severely shaken confidence in the present method of electing Sena- 
tors. and there is little doubt that the preponderance of thoughtful 
sentiment favors the proposed change, 

Mr. Wickersham will find that the vast majority hold with Woodrow 
Wilson that “we, the people, have not frec enough access to our own 
agents or direct cnough control over them.“ Gov. WHson states clearly 
the purpose of the progressives when he says, Wo are cutting away 
anomalies, not institutions ; we are clearing away the jungle and letting 
In the pure light and air, not destroying the wholesome forces or ereat- 
ing waste places where there was prennet growth," 

Tho effort of the progressives of both parties, and those of no party at 
all, is not to tear down, but to build up; not to cumber the statute books 
with more laws, but to simplify those we hayo and displace obsolete 
laws with new legislation that experience shows is nocossary to cope 
with changed conditions, and to remedy defects in the governmental 
machinery. By one means or another,“ says Gov. Wilson, “the Goy- 
erninents actually haye beon deprived of their representative character. 
They do not represent us.“ He sets forth the position of the true progres- 
sives—and they nro rapifily becoming the most numerous element in 
both parties—which is not to destroy representative government, but to 
make our Government more truly representative. 


RULINGS OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that on 
the Gth day of April I offered a reselution (S. Res. 10), which 
the Senate adopted, that the Postmaster General be required to 
furnish certain information as to why he discriminated against 
certain newspapers, notably the Woman's National Weekly. 
Thirty days have elapsed since the adoption of that resolution 
and yet Mr. Hitchcock, the Postmaster General, has paid no 
attention to it. ; 

I sant to know if Mr. Hitchcock is bigger than the Senate 
of the United States. He has set on foot u diabolical, deliberate 
effort Which lias resulted in the rúin of Mr. Lewis, the editor 
of the Woman's National Weekly. The methods that have 
been employed by Mr, Hitchcock and his subordinates are the 
most despicable, indeed, and call for the severest condemnation 
not only of the Senate but of the country itself. They have 
absolutely hounded this man from Maine to Calffornia, and 
haye cut off 103,000 valid, paid subscribers. They have de- 
stroyed his property. They have bankrupted the man, destroyed 
his bank, all under governmental sanction and governmental 
authority; and when the Senate of the United States calls for 
simple, plain information as to why it is done, Mr. Hitchcock 
turns up his nose and refuses to answer. 

I say I want to know if Mr. Hitchcock is bigger than the 
Sennte of the United States, and I want to serve notice on him 
now that if this resolution is not answered by to-day a week I 
am going to offer a resolution in the Senate condemning him as 
a public servant and asking the Senate to request the President 
of the United States to discharge him from the public service. 
Now I hope he will get busy. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. TI think we ought to have an executive session, 
and I therefore move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The ‘motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o'clock 
and 58 minutes p. m) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 
8, 1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Ecccutive nominations received by the Senate May 4, 1911. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Harry A. Weil, of Wisconsin, to be United States marshal for 
the eastern district of Wisconsin. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARAY. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Capt. George L. Byram, Sixth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 3, 1911, vice Maj. George H. Morgan, Third Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Capt. Charles W. Farber, Eighth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Horatio G. Sickel, Twelfth Cavalry, 
advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Selah R. H. Tompkins, Seventh Cavalry, to be major 
from March 3. 1911, vice Maj. Herbert J. Slocum, Seventh Gay- 
alry, advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the pro- 
yisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Sedgwick Rice, Third Cavalry, to be major from March 
3, 1911, vice Maj. William J. Nicholson, Seventh Cavalry, ad- 
yanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 8, 1911. 

Capt. Arthur Thayer, Third Cavairy, to be major from March 
3, 1911, vice Maj. Fred W. Foster, Fifth Cavalry, advanced to 
the grade of lleutenant colonel under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. John P. Haines, Eleventh Cavalry, to be major from 
March 3, 191M, vice Maj. Edwin P. Brewer, Seventh Cavalry, 
advanced to the grade of lieutenant colenel under the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. John T. Nance, Second Cavalry, to be major from March 
8, 1911, vice Maj. Henry J. Goldman, Twelfth Cavalry, ad- 
yanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Charles F. Martin, Fifth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. George L. Byram, Sixth Cav- 
alry, promoted, 

First Lieut, Robert E. Wood, Third Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Charles W. Farber, Eighth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Willis V. Morris, Sixth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Selah R. H. Tompkins, Seventh 
Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Walter S. Grant, Third Cavalry, to be captain from 
March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Sedgwick Rice, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Wesson, detailed as captain in the 
Ordnance Department, to be captain from March-3, 1911, vice 
Capt, Arthur Thayer, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Morton ©. Mumma, Second Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Charles M. Wesson, whose detail 
in the Ordnance Department was continued from March 3, 1911, 

First Lieut. Frank P. Amos, Elerenth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. John T. Haines, Eleventh Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jullan A. Benjamin, Third Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. John T. ‘Nance, Second Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry L. Hodges, First Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lient. Charles H. 
Martin, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Victor S. Foster, Fifteenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Liput. Robert E. Wood, 
Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oscar Foley, Sixth Cavalry, to be first lieuten- 
ant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Willis V. Morris, Sixth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick D. Griffith, jr., Sixth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut, Walter 
S. Grant, Third Cavalry, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Emmet R. Harris, Eleventh Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Joseph A. Baer, 
Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John G. Pegram, First Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Frank O. Whitlock, 
Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Capt. Le Roy S. Lyon, Fourth Field Artillery, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Samuel D. Sturgis, First Field 
Artillery, promoted. 

Capt. Tiemann N. Horn, Third Field Artillery, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Lucien G. Berry, Third Field 
Artillery, promoted. ig: 

Capt. Charles P. Summerall, Second Field Artillery, to be 
major from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. T. Bentley Mott, Fourth 
Field Artillery, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. William M. Cruikshank, detailed in the Signal Corps, to 
be major from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William L. Kenly, 
Fifth Field Artillery, detached from his proper command under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Otho W. B. Farr, Fifth Field Artillery, to be major 
from April 13, 1911, vice Maj. George Le R. Irwin, Third Field 
Artillery, detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

First Lieut. Dennis H. Currie, Fourth Field Artillery, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Le Roy S. Lyon, 
Yourth Field Artillery, promoted. 

First Lieut. Beverly F. Browne, Sixth Field Artillery, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Tiemann N. Horn, 
Third Field Artillery, promoted. 

First Lieut. Raymond S. Pratt, First Field Artillery, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Charles P. Summerall, 
Second Field Artillery, promoted. 

First Lieut. Alden F. Brewster, Second Field Artillery, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Dwight E. Aultman, 
Second Field Artillery, detached from his proper command 
paner the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 


First Lieut. Edward H. De Armond, Sixth Field Artillery, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Thomas E. Merrill, 
First Field Artillery, detached from his proper command under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 


First Lieut. Norton E. Wood, Sixth Field Artillery, to be- 


captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Fox Conner, First Field 
Artillery, detached from his proper command under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Albert S. Fuger, Fourth Field Artillery, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Dan T. Moore, Sixth 
Wield Artillery, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approyed March 8, 1911. 

First Lieut. William N. Michel, Fourth Field Artillery, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Harry C. Williams, 
Second Field Artillery, detached from his proper command 
user the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 

First Lieut. Ernest S. Wheeler, Fourth Field Artillery, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Walter V. Cotchett, 
Second Field Artillery, detached from his proper command under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Thomas W. Hollyday, Third Field Artillery, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Morris E. Locke, 
Third Field Artillery, detached from his proper command under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 8, 1911. 

First Lieut. John B. W. Corey, Fifth Field Artillery, to be 
captain from April 13, 1911, vice Capt. Otho W. B. Farr, Fifth 
Field Artillery, promoted. 

First Lieut. Marlborough Churchill, First Field Artillery, to 
be captain from April 13, 1911, vice Capt. Richard H. McMaster, 
First Field Artillery, detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

First Lieut. William F. Jones, Second Field Artillery, to be 
captain from April 18, 1911, vice Capt. William P. Ennis, un- 
assigned, detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

Second Lieut. Charles P. George, jr., Second Field Artillery, 
to be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
Dennis H. Currie, Fourth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Harlow, Second Field Artillery, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Bey- 
erly F. Browne, Sixth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold S. Naylor, First Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Raymond 
S. Pratt, First Field Artillery, promoted. 


Second Lieut. William H. Rucker, Second Field Artillery, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Alden 
F. Brewster, Second Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William II. Shepherd, Third Field Artillery, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Ed- 
ward H. De Armond, Sixth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Marshall G. Randol, First Field Artillery, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Norton 
E. Wood, Sixth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John N. Greely, First Field Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Albert 8. 
Fuger, Fourth Field Artillery, promoted. i 

Second Lieut. Webster A. Capron, Fifth Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. William 
N. Michel, Fourth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas D. Sloan, Sixth Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Ernest S. 
Wheeler, Fourth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick M. Barrows, Fourth Field Artillery, 
to be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas W. Hollyday, Third Field Artillery, promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


First Lieut. Carl E. Wiggin, Coast Artillery Corps, to be cap- 
tain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Joseph P. Tracy, promoted. 

First Lieut. Glen F. Jenks, detailed as captain in the Ord- 
nance Department, to be captain from March 11, 1911, vice 
Capt, Percy M. Kessler, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edmund T. Weisel, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Glen F. Jenks, whose 
detail in the Ordnance Department was continued from March 
11, 1911. 

First Lieut. Clarence B. Ross, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Johnson Hagood, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Richard H. Jordan, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. George T. Patterson, 
promoted. 3 

First Lieut. William S. Bowen, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Frank K. Fergusson, 
promoted. 

First Lleut. John M. Page, Coast Artillery Corps, to be cap- 
tain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Robert S. Abernethy, pro- 
moted. 

First Lieut. Samuel C. Cardwell, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Benjamin M. Koehler, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 8, 1911. 

First Lieut. James B. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Andrew Moses, detached 
from his proper command under the proyisions of an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Brainerd Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. James B. Mitchell, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Guy B. G. Hanna, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Henry J. Hatch, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 5 

First Lieut. Richard P. Winslow, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
eaptain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Clifton C. Carter, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Avery J. Cooper, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt, Richard T. Ellis, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Prank Geere, Coast Artillery Corps, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Harry W. Newton, detached 
from his proper command under the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress approyed March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. George L. Wertenbaker, Coast Artillery Corps, 
to be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Albert C. Thomp- 
son, jr., detached from his proper command under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approyed March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Walter C. Baker, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Ellison L. Gilmer, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 8, 1911. 

First Lieut. George P. Hawes, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Samuel G. Shartle, 
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detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Richard I. McKenney, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. John L. Roberts, jr., 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps, to be cap- 
tain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Clifford C. Carson, de- 
tached from his proper command under the proyisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 2 

First Lieut. James M. Fulton, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Henry R. Casey, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Charles E. Wheatley, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Clarence M. Condon, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. William Paterson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
eaptain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. James D. Watson, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Earl Biscoe, Coast Artillery Corps, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Marion S. Battle, detached from 
his proper command under the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1911. è 

First Lieut. Lawrence C. Crawford, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Arthur L. Keesling, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Wade H. Carpenter, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Hartman L. Butler, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Warren R. Bell, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Ralph E. 
Herring, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur G. Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Wil- 
liam E. De Sombre, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John P. Rowe, Coast Artillery Corps, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Carl E. 
Wiggin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick L. Martin, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Ed- 
mund T. Weisel, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold L. Gardiner, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Clar- 
ence B. Ross, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Marcel S. Keene, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Richard 
II. Jordan, promoted. 


INFANTRY ARM, 


Capt. Charles E. Tayman, First Infantry, to be major from 
March 8, 1911, vice Maj. Willis T. May, Fifteenth Infantry, ad- 
yanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. James W. McAndrew, Third Infantry, to be major from 
March 8, 1911, vice Maj. Lawrence J. Hearn, Third Infantry, 
promoted. 

Capt. Edward R. Chrisman, Sixteenth Infantry, to be major 
from Mareh 3, 1911, vice Maj. Edwin P. Pendleton, Twenty- 
ninth Infantry, advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 

Capt. Peter C. Harris, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be major 
from March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Daniel L. Howell, Eighteenth 
Infantry, advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Munroe McFarland, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be 
major from March 10, 1911, vice Maj. Walter K. Wright, Eighth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. William T. Wilder, detailed paymaster, to be major 
from Mareh 11, 1911, vice Maj. Charles W. Penrose, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, promoted, 

Capt. Willian R. Sample, Third Infantry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj, Francis J. Kernan, Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. William R. Dashiell, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be 
major from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Chase W. Kennedy, Six- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 
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Capt. Eli A. Helmick, Tenth Infantry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Thomas W. Griffith, Twenty-eighth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Robert W. Rose, Twenty-first Infantry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. George W. McIver, Ninth Infan- 
try, promoted. 

Capt. William C. Bennett, Sixteenth Infantry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Wilds P. Richardson, Thirteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Frederic H. Sargent, Eighth Infantry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Charles H. Barth, Twelfth Infantry, 
promoted, 

First Lieut. Thaddeus B. Seigle, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to 
be captain from March 8, 1911, vice Capt. Charles E. Tayman, 
First Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William A. Carleton, Thirtieth Infantry, to be 
captain from March 8, 1911, vice Capt. James W. McAndrew, 
Third Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. George Steunenberg, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to 
be captain from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Edward R. Chrisman, 
Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William Taylor, Tenth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 8, 1911, vice Capt. Peter C. Harris, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lochlin W. Caffey, Fifteenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from March 4, 1911, vice Capt. Archibald A. Cabaniss, 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, retired from active service March 3, 
1911. 

First Lieut. Ernest H. Agnew, Sixth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 10, 1911, vice Capt. Munroe McFarland, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert O. Ragsdale, Third Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. William R. Sample, Third 
Infantry, promoted. 

First Lient. Austin A. Parker, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. William R. Dashiell, 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Rhees Jackson, Twelfth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Eli A. Helmick, Tenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Gordon, jr., Sixth Infantry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Robert W. Rose, Twenty- 
first Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Fred V. S. Chamberlain, Second Infantry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. William C. Bennett, 
Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William N. Hughes, detailed in the Signal Corps, 
to be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Frederic H. Sar- 
gent, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James G. McIlroy, Ninth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 8, 1911 (subject to examination required 
by law), vice First Lieut. Thaddeus B. Seigle, Twenty-seventh 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jay L. Benedict, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut, William A. 
Carleton, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph W. Stilwell, Twelfth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 8, 1911, vice First Lieut. George 
Steunenberg, Twenty-eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard J. Herman, Twenty-third Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. William 
Taylor, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward L. Hooper, Twelfth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 4, 1911, vice First Lieut. Lochlin 
W. Caffey, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Irving J. Phillipson, First Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 10, 1911, vice First Lieut. Ernest H. 
Agnew, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edmund B. Gregory, Fourteenth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Robert 
O. Ragsdale, Third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wilber A. Blain, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Austin A. 
Parker, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert B. Parker, Nineteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Rhees 
Jackson, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Gordon R. Catts, Tenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Charles M. 
Gordon, jr., Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ursa M. Diller, Twelfth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Fred V. S. 
Chamberlain, Second Infantry, promoted. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. George E. Bushnell, Medical Corps, to be colonel 
from May 1, 1911, vice Col. Blair D. Taylor, retired from active 
service April 30, 1911. 

Maj. Merritte W. Ireland, Medical Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from May 1, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. George E. Bushnell, 
promoted. 

Capt. Wilson PT. Davidson, Medical Corps, to be major from 
May 1, 1911, vice Maj. Merritte W. Ireland, promoted. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from April 29, 1911. 


Shelley Uriah Marietta, of Iowa. 
Blase Cole, of New Jersey. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Douglas E. Dismukes to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Herbert G. Sparrow to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 29th day of January, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John E. Pond to be a lieutenant in the 
Nu vy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Machinist Raymond L. Drake to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the Ist day of January, 1911, upon the completion of 
six years’ service as a machinist. È 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy 
from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill vacancies: 

Albert P. Niblack and 

William S. Sins, 

Lieut. Commander Henry J. Ziegemeier to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 


POSTMASTERS, 
KANSAS. 


Fred S. Hazelton to be postmaster at Norton, Kans., in place 
of Fred S. Hazelton. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1911. 

Charles G. Webb to be postmaster at Stafford, Kans., in 
place of Charles G. Webb. Incumbents commission expired 
February 20, 1911. 

MAINE. 


Harry E. Reed to be postmaster at Millinocket, Me., in place 
of Charles H. Eastman, resigned. 


8 MICHIGAN. 


A. J. Glover to be postmaster at Galien, Mich. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1911. 


MINNESOTA. 

Herman Nelson to be postmaster at Slayton, Minn., in place 
of James Ruane. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1911. 

MONTANA. 

Thomas J. Waddell to be postmaster at Stanford, Mont. 

Office became presidential April 1, 1911. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


John W. Armstrong to be postmaster at Belmont, N. ©. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 

J. Rufus Dorsett to be postmaster at Spencer, N. C., in place 
of James D. Dorsett, resigned. “ 


OKLAHOMA. 


Martin Baswell to be postmaster at Poteau, Okla., in place of 
William H. Harrison. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1910. 

William H. Cleveland to be postmaster at Mountain View, 
Okla., in place of William H. Cleveland. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired June 28, 1910. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 4, 1911. 
PoOsTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
William R. South, Baypoint. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Robert L. Bradshaw, Moss Point. 
Martha H. Talbert, Pelahatchee. 


NEVADA, 
Callie B. Ferguson, Fallon. 
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1 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, May J, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

P e by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
ollows: 

Blessed be the name of the Lord, our God, whose glory shines 
around about us with eyer increasing brightness and whose 
mercy is from everlasting to everlasting, poured out in a thou- 
sand blessings anew every morning and fresh every evening. 
Help us by the rectitude of our behavior and with unswerving 
devotion to duty to prove ourselves worthy of such love and 
devotion. And Thine be the praise, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. ‘ 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4413, 
a bill to put agricultural implements and other articles on the 
free list. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. ALEXANDER in 
the chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, without indorsing or criticiz- 
ing his address, for I have seen a newspaper account only of it, 
let me say that no truer or more timely expression was ever 
uttered than that attributed to Hon. Woodrow Wilson when 
he said, at Norfolk, Va., a few days ago that— 

SOR Inet Suid aed ae Ned. Criclane and: OONAN 
ations ean not be. 

I believe that it is but just to say that this Democratic House 
has furnished a conspicuous example of the truth of that asser- 
tion. For whatever questions which may hare heretofore di- 
yided Democrats, it must be admitted, as a subject for Demo- 
cratie felicitation at least, that the Democratic Party here has 
determined to bring about a reduction of import duties and a 
reform of the tariff system, and that to this end the majority 
is living up to a definite program. [Applanse on the Democratic 
Side.] That program is in harmony, as we must believe, with 
the latest expressed will of the majority of the American peo- 
ple. The program and the action under it were brought about 
because the people have evidenced the fact that they are no 
longer to be deceived by the false teachings of the Republican 
Party and are at the same time disgusted with the broken prom- 
ises of some of its trusted leaders made before elections and for 
the purpose of gaining yotes to keep that party in power. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The people have determined to control the Government accord- 
ing to the will of the majority and for the benefit of all, rather 
than in the interest of the few who profit by inequitable 
laws. The presence of the Democratie majority in this House 
attests the truthfulness of this statement, and it is not too much 
to hope that Republican economic heresies and Republican bad 
faith will be further condemned next year by the election of 
some great Democrat to the high office of President. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


FURTHER DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITY, 


It isnot necessary to admonish the Democrats here or elsewhere 
to continue to assert simple and admitted Democratie principles 
and to continue to endeavor to put these principles into law 
and practice whenever and wherever possible. The courage and 
unanimity of action, and the action itself, that have characterized 
the conduct of the majority of this House during the last 30 
days have pleased the disciples of Thomas Jefferson everywhere 
and given new emphasis to the old faith that in government 
there ought to be “equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none,” and that there“ must be economy in the publie expendi- 
tures that labor may be lightly burdened.” [Applause on the 
Democratic side.]! The Democratic Party has been triumphant 
when it demanded retrenchment and reform and has succeeded 
in two presidential elections in Inte years when it fearlessly, 
proclaimed that a tariff law is a tax law, and that neither a 
tariff tax nor any other kind of a tax should be levied except 
for the support of the Government in all of its yigor and under 
economical and honest administration. It is not to be contro- 
verted that no patriotic man objects to paying taxes for the sup- 
port of the Government. And it is equally true that every right- 
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thinking man ought to admit that any system of taxation de- 
signed to favor individual or special interests and not for pub- 
lic revenue is an abuse of the taxing power of the Government, 
and therefore a vicious system. 

Who is it that will justify the conferring of special benefits 
under the form of tax laws upon favorites at the expense of the 
masses—the masses from whom must be exacted the legitimate 
expenses of the organization and maintenance of the Govern- 
ment and the masses who must furnish the money bestowed 
upon the favorites by these laws? It is forever funda- 
mentally true that taxation is not, never was, and never 
can be a productive force in any organized society; rather it is 
subtractive from the taxpayers and necessary and justifiable 
for the sole reason that it is essential for public governmental 
purposes. And this Democratic House can do its part in honest 
endeayor to observe these correct principles in legislation affect- 
ing the tariff. 

RESPECTIVE POSITIONS OF THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 

It is diflicult to define the present attitude of the Republican 
Party with respect to the tariff. In this House that historical 
party is divided into two hostile camps, known in the common 
parlance here as standpatters and insurgents. And the same 
division obtains in another distinguished body which I am, 
perhaps, precluded by the rules of the House from mentioning 
by name. In this Chamber that party recently evidenced a 
decided division in respect to the Canadian reciprocity trade 
agreement, for on the vote on that measure 60 Republicans 
voted with the Democrats to approve and 80 Republicans yoted 
to disapprove that agreement, which was negotiated by the Re- 
publican President and proposed by him to the Congress. This 
was done in the face of repeated Republican platform declara- 
tions in fayor of reciprocal trade agreements, and if the indica- 
tions are borne out there will be a division in the Republican 
ranks when the pending bill is passed. I shall not impugn the 
motives of any Republican, but I hazard the prediction that the 
next Republican platform will at once declare for protection 
and for some sort of tariff reform, so that the next tariff utter- 
ance of that party will be an artistic straddle, designed to fool 
some people, just as their last platform sought to do when it 
declared 
5 for the revision of the tariff by special session of the 

‘ongress immediately following the inauguration of the next President. 

And also said at the same time that 
in oll tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main» 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween cost of production at home and abroad, together with a reason- 
able profit to American industries. 

It has been ascertained that the cost of production of Ameri- 
can manufactures is, as a rule, not greater than the cost of 
production of stmilar manufactures in foreign countries, be- 
cause of the superior skill and efficiency, machinery, and 
methods employed by Americans. If American labor is paid 
more, the greater pay is more than compensated for by its 
greater earning capacity. 

Just how there could be any real revision of the tariff in the 
interest of the general public and at the same time preserye 
the prohibitory schedules, as was done in the Payne bill, and 
guarantee by the saine statutory law a reasonable profit to 
manufacturers, is a problem unsolved and apparently not capa- 
ble of solution, for the Republican Party, in full control of the 
Congress for two years after the promise was made, did not 
work out that problem. And it is not to be forgotten that the 
special session of Congress was held and that the revision ac- 
complished was a substantial revision upward and not down- 
ward. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is not too much to say that the Republican Party stands 
now and will continue to stand for a high tariff, for a tariff 
so high as to altogether prohibit importations in many cases, 
and thereby in such cases to restrict and fence in the Amer- 
ican market as the special field for the operation of trusts and 
other trade conspiracies, which Republican legislation has 
caused and enabled to grievously afflict the great body of the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
Republican Party has always been the champion and the servile 
tool of the protected interests. [Applause on the Democratie 
side.] In speaking of protective tariff, Alexander Hamilton in 
his celebrated report to Congress in 1790, and Albert Gallatin, 
the author of the Philadelphia Memorial of 1831, referred to it 
as restriction, trade restriction. And such is Republican pro- 
tection—not protection but restriction—not wise and just taxa- 
tion, but burdensome and unjustifiable trade restriction, the 
fruit of which is favored combinations and interests exploiting 
our home markets for their benefit and at an increased expense 
to the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I may be 
permitted to say that a law which enables one citizen to exact 
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tribute from another citizen under the guise of taxation is gov- 
ernmental authorization for the practice of a wrong. The trou- 
ble with the Republicans is that they do not write tariff laws 
primarily for the purpose of raising public reyenue. They frame 
such laws for the paramount object of restricting the American 
market and to Jay unnecessary burdens upon the American 
people, and in order to give, and for the real purpose of giving, 
unnatural and unearned increment to the business of favored 
wel and corporations. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

It may be that from the laying in some instances of an import 
duty for revenue there may be some advantage to the domestic 
manufacturer when his goods come into competition with those 
of the foreign manufacturer in our markets. But this is inci- 
dental and inseparable from the tariff laid in such cases for 
revenue, A Democratic tariff bill, covering the whole subject, 
ought to be defined as a measure to impose and collect duties 
for the purpose of raising the necessary money for the support 
of the Government honestly and economically administered; 
and such a measure would fix every duty at the lowest rate con- 
sistent with the public necessity. Such a measure would dis- 
tribute equally, as nearly as practicable, the burdens of taxa- 
tion, and would reduce to a minimum the incidental protection 
which can not be avoided under a purely revenue tariff. 

The difference between the two parties is that the Demo- 
erats assert that the Government ought to leyy duties prima- 
rily for the sole purpose of raising public revenue, and that 
this is the only rightful use of the power of taxation [applause 
on the Democratie side], whereas the Republicans say protec- 
tion shall be the real object—protection from competition with 
foreign-made goods, protection to those combinations and inter- 
ests which have been fostered under a high tariff and allowed to 
exploit the American people by Increased prices at home sys- 
tem that has enabled protected manufacturers to charge the 
American consumer more for their goods than they charge the 
foreigner for the same goods in a foreign land. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The raising of public revenue is merely the incident of a 
Republican tariff Inw—an incident necessary to furnish color- 
able constitutional authority for upholding Republican abuses 
of the taxing power. And in this connection it is well to recall 
the fact that Mr. Dingley, in explanation of schedules of the 
Dingley tariff law, frankly avowed that the rates fixed in some 
of its schedules were designedly made so high as to prohibit 
importations and were not intended to raise revenue. And let 
us be mindful of the fact that every champion of a protective 
tariff gives as the chief reason for the beauty of the protective 
system the benefits which accrue to the interests cared for in 
the Republican tariff bills. 

Subtle and persuasive arguments and appeals are made to 
these beneficiaries, and in response to such arguments and 
appeals organized greed has furnished influence and campaign 
contributions to the Republican Party in the elections. And 
that party has been kept in control and has long since ceased 
to regard the rightful use of the taxing power, and has been 
unmindful of the taxpayers and the consumers. And that is 
what is the matter with the Republican Party. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

In contrast, the Democratic Party asserts that a tariff law 
is justifiable because it is necessary to raise revenue to defray 
the expenses of the Government. In dealing with present con- 
ditions, however, grown up under a vicious and exaggerated 
system, it must be admitted that wholesale or radical changes 
would be an unwise rule, but the free list can be added to and 
many substantial reductions in the rates fixed by schedules can 
be had without doing violence to the business world or to the 
Public Treasury. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Perhaps it is well to state that the report made by Alexander 
Hamilton in 1790, the speech of Mr. Clay in the House March 
30 and 31, 1824, and the speech made by Mr. Webster in the 
House on April 1 and 2, 1824, furnish the argument of every 
Republican utterance made in defense of Republican protective 
tariffs. 

And those who hold as I do, that the Federal Government 
is not paternal and not authorized to bestow fayors upon in- 
dividuals or corporations through the medium of impost duties 
or other taxes do not believe that the sound economic prin- 
ciples of tariff taxation adyanced by Robert J. Walker in his 
report of December 3, 1845, have ever been refuted. They are 
familiar to the Members of this House, but let me state some of 
them: 

That no more money should be collected than is necessary for the 
wants of the Government economically administered. 


That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate which 
will yield the largest amount of revenue. 
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That below such rate discrimination may be made, descending in the 
seale of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the article may be placed 
In the list of those free from duty. 

That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on luxuries. 

That all minimum and all specific duties should be abolished and 
ad valorem duties substituted in their Bite, care being taken to 
guard against fraudulent invoices and undervaluations and to asscss 
the duty upon the actual market value. 

That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as pos- 
ph 8 an hig the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any 
class or section. 


RECENT EVENTS. 


Mr. Chairman, it is pertinent in discussing the tariff to con- 
sider some recent events and to take our bearings in order that 
we here may be better guided in our conduct, and I believe it 
will serve the purpose of putting more courage into the hearts 
of the Democratic Party. I believe that the trend of events, 
as is evidenced by the recent occurrences, foretell further Demo- 
cratic triumphs in the near future. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

Mr. Chairman, these events have accentuated the difference 
between the Republican and the Democratic theories of taxa- 
tion, and have tended to make more manifest the righteousness 
of the Democratic position. Let us not forget that in the begin- 
ning, before highly pretective and prohibitive tariffs were en- 
acted, there was not a millionaire within the confines of the 
Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Now there are 
probably more than a dozen multimilllonaires, whose aggregated 
wealth runs into the billions, To call the roll of the mere mil- 
lionaires of our country would weary the patience of the House, 
for they are too numerous and common. Republicans have ad- 
mitted in their platforms and elsewhere the burdensome injus- 
tice of our tariff laws, and have time and again promised cor- 
rection, and have just as often broken those promises. Corrupt 
and corrupting contributions have been made by the great in- 
surance companies and other corporations to the election of Re- 
publican candidates for office. Extravagance and wastefulness 
in public administration was admitted by Senator Aldrich, 
when he declared that the Federal Government could be prop- 
erly conducted for $300,000,000 per annum less than what is 
now expended. The stocks of transportation companies have 
been frequently watered, and yet the Republican Party has re- 
peatedly refused to pass Jaws for the physical valuation of the 
property of those corporations, in order to prevent a just deter- 
mination of a reasonable income to them from the property 
fairly valued. 

In this connection, let me call your attention to Senate Report 
No. 912, Sixty-first Congress, second session, part 1, page 125, 
presented by Senator Lopox, a distinguished Republican states- 
man, on June 23, 1910. There it is stated that overcapitalization 
of transportation and industrial companies has the effect of 
advancing prices. The effect of overcapitalization may not be 
to immediately increase the amount of dividends paid, but an 
increase of capital usually results in a greater amount of divi- 
dends. Increased dividends must mean increased earnings, and 
the increased earnings come from the consumer. The increased 
and high cost of living is universally admitted. The easy access 
of the manipulators of high finance to Republicans in place and 
power and the baleful influence of those manipulators have been 
made manifest in our statutory laws. These and other causes 
have, let us hope, aroused the people so that the Republican 
Party, arrogant and reckless on account of too long lease and 
abuse of power, will soon be driven from the control of the 
Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The tariff ought to be so reformed as not to afford shelter to 
its evil progeny, the trusts and unlawful combinations, and 
so reformed as to afford needed governmental revenues only. 
If the Standard Oil Trust is cited, as it has been in the past, 
as a case in refutation of Mr. Havemeyer’s famous statement 
that the “tariff is the mother of trusts,” let us recall the ex- 
posure of the “joker” in the Republican tariff laws which 
furnished protection to the extent of prohibition of competition 
to that combination. Upon examination it was found that while 
petroleum, or oll, was put on the free list there was a proviso 
in the tariff bill to the effect that such products coming from any 
country that levied a tax on the same products should be taxed 
in like amount when brought into this country; and it was 
then further ascertained that the only oil that could be im- 
ported into this country in competition with the product of the 
Standard Oj! Trust was amenable to the taxation under this 
proviso at a prohibitive rate, 

Public sentiment forced the Republican Party to adopt, in 
part, the Democratic demand for publicity of campaign contribu- 
tions to the extent that the publication after elections of these 
contributions is now a requirement of the law approved by a 
Republican President. Within the Jast 80 days a Democratic 
House has gone further in the Democratic demand and passed 


here a measure requiring the publication before elections of con- 
tributions to campaign funds. This same measure has been 
bronght before this same House when it was Republican, by 
Democrats, and Republicans have refused to give it their sant- 
tion. It is to be hoped that a Republican Senate and a Repub- 
lican President will now further yield to the sentiment of the 
country against corrupt practices, so that this measure will 
become a law. 

Another encouraging fact is the submission to the States fof 
ratification of the proposed amendment to the Constitution em- 
powering Congress to levy a tax on incomes. 

For more than 100 years the power of Congress to levy a tax 
upon incomes was vindicated by the decisions of the courts; 
and it may not be too much to hope that this power will be 
restored to Congress by the ratification of the proposed sixteenth 
amendment of the Constitution. Should this be done and an 
income tax levied, so that millionaires and monopolists, 
domestic and expatriated as well, shall be compelled to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the Government, then the time 
will perhaps come which he avowed had not come, but which was 
anticipated by Mr. McKinley, when, on May 7, 1890, he said: 

We haye not been compelled to abolish the internal-revenue system 
that we might preserve the protective system, which we are pledged to 
do in the event the abolition of one was essential to the preservation 
of the other. 

That is the Republican doctrine of intoxicating beverages 
free of taxation, and carries with it the Republican corollary, 
that the clothing and other necessaries of life of the men, 
women, and children of the land shall forever be taxed, not 
for the purpose of raising public revenne, but for the purpose 
of adding to the profits of those engaged in the manufacturing 
industry. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

THE MORALS OF Tun REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Briefly let me refer to the morals ot the Republican Party. 
In the beginning, when it was formed, in 1856, it pretended to 
be the party of God and morality. It made no utterances then 
on such sordid questions as the tariff. It spoke of and dealt 
with things that it claimed to be higher than mere taxation. 
Now it worships chiefly at the shrine of special interests and 
bows down before the money power, forgets the people, and 
resolutely praises the system of protection, which exacts tribute 
from the poor men, women, and children of our land. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

“Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor,” was the morality of our fathers. Repub- 
lican ethics admit, in the framing of the tariff laws, that it is 
proper for one man to take money from another man, provided 
it is done in the shadow of a protectiye-tarif{ wall. Jugglery 
of figures, enlarged and confusing tariff terminology, ad 
yalorem duties, specific duties, compound duties, compensatory. 
duties, joined together with mystifying percentages, drawbacks, 
bounties, lengthy and misleading testimony, specious argu- 
ments, and adroit appeals to selfish interests are resorted to 
by the Republicans in presenting their case “against thy, 
neighbor the masses of the people. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I will not say that they have been guilty of bearing false 
testimony against their neighbors, but I do say that Repub- 
lican speeches and arguments and their statements in the 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee justify the as- 
sertion that Republicans have exhausted all the ingenuity or in- 
ventive skill of the ablest falsifiers that were .eyer created, 
[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

4 PROTECTIONISM A GROWTH: 


Protectionism is not a sudden creation, but an 5 
growth; and many of our fellow citizens never comprehend 

its yice until the growth became malignant. In the sixties 
high tariffs were enacted upon the ground that they were 
necessary war measures, and repeal of them was promised when 
the necessity for their enactment should pass. But under those 
high tariffs, and under the McKinley higher tariff, and under 
the Dingley still higher tariff, and under the Payne tariff yet 
higher, special interests found shelter and multiplied. At every 
stage additional burdens were imposed upon the people. But 
in the year 1910 the majority of the American people realized 
that the constitutional power of taxation for the support of 
the Government was being exploited for the benefit of the com- 
parative few who had dictated the tariff laws and to the injury, 
of the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! While in 
the beginning comparatively few interests found shelter behind 
the tariff law, it has become indisputable that in every suc- 
ceeding Republican tariff enactment these beneficiaries of the 
law have systematically and cunningly reached out and gathered 
into their fold other interests, to be artificially stimulated at 
the expense of the taxpayers and for the purpose of increasing 
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the strength of the combination and making it more difficult to 
dislodge from control the system of protection.. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Long ago the Republican Party was forced to abandon the 
defense of infant industries, for American labor, genius, skill, 
and enterprise had brought American industrialism to such a 
vigorous estate that American products could successfully com- 
pete, not only at home but in every land, with the industrial 
fruits of the world. 

LABOR AND THE TARIFF. 

The argument adyanced that Republican tariffs are framed 
for the benefit of American labor is founded not in fact but in 
mere pretense. Comparison of the wages paid in hizh-tariff 
Germany and those paid in free-trade England will shed light 
ou the subject. Let me give two or three illustrations. In 
1905 combers employed fm woolen factories were paid upon 
an average in Germany 84.38 per week, while in 1806 the 
game character of employees were paid in the United Kingdom 
(Great Britain) 84.87-85.00 per week. In cotton manufacturing 
in Germany in 1905 there was paid to male weavers $4.01-$474 
per week, while the same employees were paid in England and 
Wales $5.35-$7.06 per week. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, and the laboring man now un- 
derstands it, that the protected manufacturer has not been 
making a fair division of profits with him. Moreover, the 
American laborer, considering his skill and efficiency and the 
fruits of his industry, has not been fairly treated. This fs 
the case: The protected manufacturers have, under the abuses 
authorized by tariff laws, exacted from the laboring man ex- 
orbitant prices for what he consnmes—prices greater than 
those charged the foreigner in foreign markets. The Jabor- 
ing man has been burdened with the inereased cost of living, 
and, furthermore, under the policy of the Republican Party, 
the cheap labor of foreign countries has been imported by pro- 
tected manufacturers to compete with the American laborer. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Thus the laborer is bur- 
dened, under the policy of the Republican Party, with the 
higher cost of living on one shoulder and the competition of the 
imported cheap foreign labor on the other shoulder. This re- 
minds me of Jacob's blessing to his sons, told about in the forty- 
ninth chapter of Genesis. 

I want to read it from the Bible, not so much for the edifica- 
tion of our Democratic brethren, but in order that Repub- 
licans on that side may not dispute my authority. The Repub- 
licans are so in the habit of contradicting anything that 
does not harmonize with the Republican theory of robbing the 
people that I want to quote from the Book of Books. If our 
worthy Speaker, Mr. CLARK, were present to verify the quotation 
it would not be necessary to produce my authority. He is, I 
believe, one of the best. Biblical scholars in the House. 
fApplause.] But he is away. I am going to verify what I 
say by reading from the Bible itself. You old sinners who 
never go to church and do net know anything about the Bible, 
bear with me a moment while I read from the Book. [Ap- 
plause.] I will read from that chapter where Jacob calls 
together his sons to recelve his blessing and blesses Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, and so forth. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth verses he pronounces some sort of a blessing on Issachar, 
his fifth son by Leah. He had many more sons. I do not know 
how many sons Jacob had altogether [laughter], but he had many. 
Issachar was the fifth son born to him by his wife Leah, and 
the Republican Party has blessed the laboring man just as 
Jacob blessed this son. [Laughter.] Now, then, listen. 

I read the fourteenth and fifteenth verses. Jacob said: 


Issachar is a strong ass _couching down between two burdens: And 
he saw that rest was good, and the land that it was pleasant; and 
bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto ute. 

[Ap- 


I might interpolate the words “Republican tribute.” 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Under the blessings of the Republican Party the laboring man 
has indeed been treated as a strong ass couching down between 
the Republican burden of increased cost of living and the Re- 
publican burden of competition with cheap imported labor. And 
the Republican Party has said that the rest is good and the 
land is pleasant, and has made the laboring man bow his shoul- 
der to bear and become a servant under tribute imposed by Re- 
publican laws. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ELLERBE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLERBE. Does not the gentleman think it is time for 
us to sing for the benefit of our Republican brethren the old 
familiar hymn— 

m S, > 
Weal da wounded id and e. 
[aughter.] 


Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; especially for the benefit of insurgents 
and near-Democrats, who are sick of Republicanism and yet a 
little too timid to avow themselves Democrats. [Applause.] 

It is new manifest that the Republican Party does not by 
the laws it has enacted favor or protect the American laborer. 
Perhaps the use of sophistry by the Republicans is nowhere 
more evident than in their argument of “protection for Amer- 
ican labor.” 

It is interesting to nofe that in their platform of 1868 is the 
following expression on the question of the tariff and its rela- 
tion to the laborer: “It is due to the labor of the Nation that 
taxation should be equalized and reduced * + .“ 

When the infant-industry appeal had lost its force, and labor 
began to protest against the tribute exacted of it in favor of 
its employers, it was necessary to discover the protection-for- 
American-labor argument, now proclaimed so loudly by the 
party of greed. But it is impossible to comprehend that a 
high tariff in 1808 could be to his detriment by the avowed 
expression of the Republican Party and yet in 1876 and 1903 
be beneficial to him. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
theory of taxation as to its effect upon the masses, of whom 
the laborers constitute a very large proportion, could not so 
change in 10 or 20 or 50 years as to render beneticial what was 
detrimental. Principles do not change. 

The measure, Mr. Chairman, in which Republican protection, 
80 called, is claimed to be levied, is the difference between the 
cost of production here and abroad, and this argument is so 
manipulated as to attempt to deceive the Jaborer into the belief 
that the difference is the discrepancy between the foreign and 
American wage schedules. To adhere to such a belief would be 
to profess that the American laborer is not the superior of the 
foreign laborer. 

The per diem wage is ordinarily used in making comparisons 
between domestic and forelgn labor. Now, it is an admitted 
fact that the intelligence, skill, and industry of the American 
laborer excels that of the foreign Inborer in greater proportion 
than the relative wages paid. Then no patriotic American will 
deny that the American laborer engaged in a certain pursuit 
will produce in a day three to four times as much as the for- 
eign laborer plying the same trade. The following figures, taken 
from the Engineering Magazine for May, 1904, based on official 
data and prepared by Prof. William G. Clark, who is indorsed 
by Senator GALLINGER as an authority, will serve to illustrate 
the comparative productive capacity of the American laborer 
and the foreign laborer. The amounts represent the value 
of the average annual output per laborer of the respective 
nationalities : 
BO CO ee Se A ee ee eS ee eee 
Canadian i 
Kustrallan 
French 
English —-_-_ 
German 

Is it fair, in view of this, to say that the American laborer is 
better paid than the foreign laborer? If he can produce in one 
day as much as his foreign brother can produce in three days, 
he is entitled to more pay. Is it fair to say that he receives 
more than his due, that you are giving him a bonus? Who 
pays the bonus, anyway? THis brother laborer, Who also reaps 
the profits of this beneficent system of protection“ designed 
especially for his benefit, and then the latter in his turn must 
give back to other protected industries, whose products lie must 
have, the excess which he has derived from this system so that 
the former laborer may profit thereby. 

This so-called difference is simply a will-o’-the-wisp, shifting 
back and forth from one Iaborer in a protected industry to 
another laborer in another protected industry. And in the mean- 
time, admitting for the sake of argument the soundness of this 
contention, what becomes of a laborer not employed in a pro- 
tected industry? He must pay his tribute to the protected 
manufacturer for the alleged benefit of his brother laborers, and 
recelve nothing in return from them. As much as 78 per cent 
of the employee class of the United States are not engaged in 
industries that have the benefit of Republican protection laws. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.]! What protection do the 
thousands of railroad employees and the millions of other labor- 
ing people not engaged in the manufacturing industries derive 
from the tariff protection enjoyed by the manufacturers? What 
benefit to the millions of farmers, tillers of the soil, who plant 
and sow, gather and reap the great crops of our country, get 
from the high tariff laws enacted in the interest of the trusts 
and monopolies which own or control the manufacturing 
industries? 

Again, of what force is the reference to the modern inerease in 
wages when coupled with the increased prices of the necessaries 
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of life? Along with an increase of wages of 22 per cent in the 
last 10 years there has been an increase in the cost of neces- 
saries of 60 per cent. Thus the laborer is 38 per cent worse off 
than he would have been had there been no increases. The 
Payne bill has not given any relief in the matter of the present 
high cost of living. The Democratic bill now under considera- 
tion, if the Republican Senate and the President will let it 
become a law, will give a large measure of relief. 

Let me refer to the latest figures prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics, those of 1905, and you can make your own compari- 
sons. It is to be regretted that this bureau has been so busy 
Since 1905 with other matters that it has not had time to give us 
later figures. 

In that year the aggregate value of the finished product of 
all the manufacturers of the country was $14,802,147,087. The 
aggregate amount of wages paid for labor in such production 
was $2,611,510,532. You will thus see that the total amount 
paid to labor was only 17 per cent of the value of the manufac- 
tures, and the lowest rate of tariff on any of such manufactured 
articles was 30 per cent, ranging from that figure upward to 100 
per cent. The discrepancy between domestic and foreign labor, 
if there be any such real discrepancy, was covered, and, more, 
the entire cost of labor is doubled, tripled, and even more than 
quadrupled by the tariff taxes. 

Two or three examples will serve to show that the argument 
of “protection for American labor“ advanced in support of the 
high tariffs is not sustained by the facts: 

First. Silk manufactured products in 1905 amounted in value 
to $133,288,072. For labor there was paid out in their produc- 
tion $26,767,943 in wages to employees, or 20 per cent, and the 
tariff rates amounted to more than 30 per cent more than the 
entire cost of labor. 

Second. Manufactures of iron and steel were valued during 
the same period at $941,071,093, and in their production but 
$143,809,576 was paid to the labor employed. The Payne- 
Aldrich law “ protects” these products at more than twice the 
entire 15 per cent paid to the labor. 

Third. Woolen manufactures in 1905 were valued at $380,- 
934,003, and the manufacturers paid out for wages $70,797,524, 
or 18 per cent. Under the Payne law these products are pro- 
vided with 40 per cent of “ protection,” thus showing that the 
“ protection” amounts to more than twice the entire cost of 
labor. 

Fourth. In 1905, 21 per cent of the value of cotton manufac- 
tures was spent for labor, and yet under the Payne bill protec- 
tion of more than 50 per cent is afforded. And no “ protection” 
is given the laborer who produces the raw cotton from which 
such manufactures are made, although that commodity fur- 
nishes the balance of trade in favor of this country. 

What I have said illustrates the unfairness of Republican 
tariff framers to the American laborer. This unfairness on the 
part of the protected interests themselves for their faithful em- 
ployees may be shown by the following examples of the per- 
centages for 1905 of the wages paid to such employees in 
certain highly protected industries: (1) In the production of 
food products there was paid to the laborers employed in 
that industry 5.7 per cent of the gross value of such products, 
while the employers took for themselves a profit on their capital 
invested of 16.4 per cent; (2) the capital invested in the pro- 
duction of liquors and beverages took for itself 10 per cent 
and gave to their laborers 8 per cent of the gross value of all 
products; (3) manufacturers of chemical products took 9.9 
per cent on the capital invested and gave to their employees 
only 8 per cent of the value of the gross products. 

Numerous other illustrations might be given of the extreme 
injustice to the American laborer which is evinced by Repub- 
lican champions in all of their “protection” measures. The 
interests urge the imposition of the high-tariff duties so that 
they may be able, as they claim, to pass on to their laborers 
the unearned and artificial profit which comes to them thereby. 

Now, the laborer’s gratitude must assume enormous pro- 
portions to-day when he realizes that, to live as well now as he 
did 10 years ago, when his wage was $1.50 per day, he must 
have now $2.40 per day, whereas his wage has increased to 
only $1.83 per day. Under the high protective tariff laws the 
manufacturer has exacted tribute from the consumers, but he 
has not divided fairly with his laborer, Neither the law nor 
his promptings of conscience compel him to so divide. 

And if it be conceded that “ protection” is right and proper 
in so far as it equalizes the alleged difference between the 
cost of American and foreign lador, let me quote a distinguished 
Senator of Republican faith, who avows his allegiance to the 
aforementioned test in drafting tariff schedules. Senator CUM- 
MINS thus indicts his party: 


Mr. Comins. Mr. President, the duties imposed in the bill [the 
Payne bill] upon which we are about to vote are generally too high, I 


regret that they so far exceed the test established by the party to 
which I belong that it will become impossible for me to give them my 
approval by my vote. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 8, 1909.) 


MANUFACTURERS USE FOREIGN LABOR. 

So far from being protected, labor is the one unprotected class 
of our citizenship, and labor is unprotected by the express or 
implied provisions of the yery statutory enactments of the 
Federal Government. Brief reference to our immigration laws 
will bear out this assertion, and a visit to the various immigrant 
stations of the United States would serve to reveal the protection 
which the American laborer gets from the liberal immigration 
laws of the United States. At Ellis Island will be seen daily 
hundreds and hundreds of the worst class of immigrants coming 
into this country to compete with the American laborer and 
to run down the price of his wage. 

The compilation made and published by the Immigration 
Commission as to the amount of foreign-born labor that is being 
used by American manufacturers furnishes some very signif- 
cant facts and shows unjust treatment of the American-born 
laborer. Without any care for the good of the American Inborer, 
the American manufacturer is preferring foreign labor over him. 

Figures collected from the abstract of the Report of the 
Immigration Commission submitted December 3, 1910, on “ Im- 
migrants in manufacturing and mining,’ pages 45 and 46 show 
that upon information -received for 507,256 wage earners in 
mines and manufacturing establishments of 22 classifications 
17 per cent of such wage earners are born in this country of 
foreign fathers, 57.9 per cent are foreign born, and only 42.1 
per cent are native born. The manufacturing and mining 
classifications in which they are engaged are as follows: 

Agricultural implement and vehicle manufacturing. 

Boot and shoe manufacturing, 

Cigar and tobacco manufacturing, 

5 manufacturing, 

Coal mining, anthracite. 

Coal mining, bituminous. 

Collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing. 

Construction work. 

Copper mining and smelting. 

Cotton goods manufacturing in North Atlantic States, 

Furniture manufacturing. 

Glass manufacturing. 

Glove manufacturing. 

Iron and steel manufacturing. 

Tron ore mining. 

Leather manufacturing. 

OIL refining. 

Silk 5 manufacturing and dyeing. 

Slaughtering and meat packing. 

Sugar refining. 

Woolen and worsted manufacturing. 

Diversified industries, (Lage 14.) 

At pages 70 and 71 of the report above referred to it is shown 
that concerning the wage earners of the following respective 
industries canyassed the following results were shown; In 
carpet manufacturing there were employed 21 per cent of 
laborers of native birth but of foreign fathers, 58 per cent 
of foreign birth and only 42 per cent of native-born wage 
earners. In car building and repairing only 45 per cent of 
native-born labor is employed, while 54.9 per cent of foreign 
born labor was employed, and 16 per cent is native born but of 
foreign fathers. 

In cutlery and tool manufacturing only 86.9 per cent of native- 
born labor is used, while 63.1 per cent of foreign labor was em- 
ployed and 18.4 per cent of the wage earners were American born 
but of foreign parentage. In the manufacture of foundry and 
machine-shop products the American-born wage earners em- 
ployed constitute 45.5 per cent of the labor, while 54.5 per cent 
are foreign born and 21.3 per cent are native born of foreign par- 
entage. In manufactures of rope, twine, and hemp 77.8 per cent 
of foreign-born labor is used, only 22.2 per cent of American-born 
wage earners, while in addition to the foreign-born labor used 
10.3 per cent of labor native born of foreign parents was em- 
ployed. In the manufacture of sewing machines only 44.1 per 
cent of native-born labor was utilized, while 55.9 per cent of 
foreign born and 27.7 per cent of native born of foreign parent- 
age were employed. 

And, Mr. Chairman, before I lenve this subject of the im- 
portation of foreign labor by manufacturers to compete with 
American labor, permit me to remark that I have observed a 
suggestion made by British cotton spinners and made by some 
of their agents in this country, that it would be in the interest 
of the cotton spinners, who want cheap cotton, to haye imported 
into the United States cheap foreign labor for the production 
of cheap cotton. The cotton grower gets now no more than a fair 
price for his cotton—a crop of which more than 60 per cent is 
produced by the labor of sturdy white men, assisted by the 
members of their families; these constitute “a bold peasantry, 
their country’s pride.“ ‘This is merely another scheme of 
manufacturers engaged in spinning cotton to oppress labor, and 
to it I am opposed, [Applause.] 
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THE FREE-LIST BILD, ` 


Mr. Chairman, the pending bill is for the purpose chiefly of 
lifting a part of the burden of Federal taxation from the Ameri- 
can farmer and to give him a chance to buy his implements at 
prices as low as the prices accorded by our manufacturers to 
foreigners, and is, I believe, consistent with the idea that sufi- 
cient revenue can be raised from impost duties upon articles not 
mentioned in this bill and from internal-reyenue taxes and from 
the taxes required of corporations, and will not encourage 
‘American manufacturers to sell their American-made goods in 
the American market at prices greater than the prices received 
by them for their goods sold in foreign markets in competition 
with forelgn- made goods. That American-made goods have been 
sold in foreign markets to foreigners cheaper than they are 
sold at home to Americans, let me cite as proof this statement, 
taken from the Republican campaign book of 1906: 


It is possible that some of these markets (foreign ones) have been 
gained in the first place through a resort to lower prices—that is, a 
selling of an article at a lower price abroad than at home—a practice 
resorted to by every other manufacturing nation with whom we must 
come into competition. If this has been done, it is to the glory and 
honor of every American manufacturer who has done it that he has 
increased the sales of his wares abroad, thereby Increasing the yolume 
of his 8 the employ of labor, and the wages of his men, for be it 
understood that American workingmen get precisely the same wages for 
any goos that may be sold abroad at a lower price as they do for those 
sold in the home market. 


The argument contained in the latter part of this statement 
quoted is not true, for it is known that the Steel Trust in the 
manufacture of tin since 1892 paid its employees for goods 
made for export 25 per cent lower wages than for making tin 
plate for American consumption. The authority for this is the 
pamphlet entitled“ Export Prices to Date,“ by Byron W. Holt, 
issued by the ‘Tariff Reform Association in October, 1906. 

I insert in the Record the testimony given by Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., on December 15, 
1908, before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives (tariff hearings, 60th Cong., pp. 1661, 1662) : 


Mr. Crank. Do you know of your own knowledge what is the greatest 
discrepancy there ever was between the home price of steel rails and 
the foreign price? x 

Mr. Scuwas. The greatest discrepancy? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 
= Mr. pone You mean how high In this country and how low in 
Duropo 

Mr. CLARK. How much lower did American manufactured steel rails 
sell for abroad as compared with what they sold for at home? 

Mr. Schwan. I should say probably $10; I am not sure of that, how- 
ever; that is merely a guess. 

n Mr. Crank. It is a habitual process to sell them cheaper abroad, is 


not 

Mr. Schwan. Yes, sir; and a very wise process. 

And, further, on page 1667 of the hearings, Mr. Schwab gave 
the following testimony: 

ý nt Cockran. You sald that they are selling abroad cheaper than 
ere 

Mr. Scuwan. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Cockran. You said that it Is a very wise process? 

Mr. Schwan. Quite. 

Mr. Cocknax. Could you explain the wisdom of it to the victims of 
It as well as to the beneficiaries of it? From the point of view of the 
American consumer, where does the wisdom of it come in? 

Mr. Scrtwan. I am not thinking of the consumer. I am thinking 
of the manufacturer. [Laughter. I presume there is no argument 


there. 
` ath Cockran. There is no argument there. The more you get the 
merrier. 

Mr. Scuwan. I have said it was a wise provision for the manufac- 
turer. You can not let a steel plant stand idle. The fires in your fur- 
naces and the heat costs 45 on Whether you are making steel or not. 

Mr. CockraANn. You said as a matter of fact that there are different 
rates charged for your products abroad, and you charge less abroad than 

- you charge at home? 

Mr. SCHWAB. We usually charge abroad what we can get. 

Mr. Cockran. You do that at home, do you not? 

Mr. Scuwan. Yes; of course. 

Mr. Cockran. You can not, of course, put a pistol to a man’s head 
und take all he has. 

Mr. SCHWAB. You can in some instances; yes. 


And on pages 1729 and 1780 of the same hearings Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the Steel Trust, 
gaye the following testimony: 


Mr. CLARK. Your selling price for the United States is $28 a ton. 
What is your * poe road? 
Mr. Gany. For 1907, the last figures made up, the price of export 
a 8 fog the average, about 22 cents per ton higher than the do- 
Mr. Cockran, How much higher? 
Mr. Gary. Twenty-two cents per ton. 
Mr. Cockran. Higher? 
Mn. e IK thee’ we Ei factory? 
. UNDERWOOD. Is that a e factor 
Ar. . Wi twas init 06—h a it 
= K. at was ow 
Mr. Gary. In 1900 it was $24.08. =e 
Mr. Gane Nos that ld be 1 mill 
5 No: won ower, you see 824. š 
Mr. CLARK. That was $3.92. bs e 


Mr. Gary. The average of i mes 52; 
would be $3.44 Teele eco ig TE Tht acetone 
Mr. CLARK. In 10057 


Mr. Gary. In 1905 there was a still greater difference. The export 
price was $20.08, or a difference of. 

Mr. Cockran. Seven dollars and two cents. 

Mr. Gary. No; $20.08 deducted from $27.37. 

Mr. Cockran. That would be $6.39, would it not? 

Mr. Gary. I presume so. 

Mr. CLARK. In 1904? 

Mr. Gary. I have not gone back that far. 

Mr. Crank. Was there generally more difference or less difference, do 
you think, back for 10 years? 

Mr. Gary. Ten years?, 

Mr. CLARK. Beginning in 1897; we haye got into the habit of begin- 


ning. thero. 
r. GARY. I should think fully as much as the figures I 

Mr. CLARK, You sell 
cheaper than you do at home? 

Mr. Gany. Sometimes we do. I think maybe I can give you the figures 
on the average for 1907. 

Mr. CLARK. We would be glad to have them. 

Mr, Gart. The average mill price per ton received for exported ma- 
ane was 73 per cent less than the average price for domestic ship- 
ments. 

Mr. CLARK. Now, you sell this stuff that you ship abroad at a profit, 
do you not? 

. GARY. We do, yes; our company, some of the companics we own 
here, at times shipped at less than profit, I think, taking into account 
depreciation and administration charges, and all that sort of thing. 
5 it is 5 fact that manufacturers at times export at prices down to or 

ow cost. 

Mr. Crank. Why do they not reduce the price for the domestic con- 
sumer go us to use up this surplus? 

Mr. Gary. That probably would not be the result. 

Mr. CLARK, There would not be mee | result? 

Mr. Gary. I say that probably would not have the résult of inereasin 
the domestic sales. As a rule, the consumers supply their demands a 
the best price they can get. 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly. 

Mr. Gary. Then reducing the price would not increase the quantity, 
and, therefore, you would have the same surplus. 

Mr. Crank. There might be somebody nround who wanted to usc 
steel, who was prohibited from using it by the higher price. 

Mr. Gary. There might be, but I think that would be exceptional. 


Mr. James G. Parsons, secretary of the Tariff Reform Com- 
mittee of New York, makes the following pertinent comment on 
Judge Gary’s testimony: 

THE STEED TRUST'S JUGGLED AND MISLEADING FIGURES. 


Judge Gary's statement here that the average mill price per ton 
received for exported materials was 74 per cent less than the averago 
price for domestic ab pg In 1907 is taken from the annual report 
of the Steel Corporation for 1907. It is a misleading statement, ap. 

arently shrewdly 1 to convey the idea, as it seemed to do 

fore the Ways an eans Committee, that the export price was only 
7h per cent lower than the domestic price of the same goods, This, 
however, is a piece of deception undoubtedly intended to conceal the 
extent of this difference. The trick, involving a juggle with the words 
“average” and “mill price,“ was clearly by Mr. Byron W. 
Holt, chairman of the tariff reform committce of the Keform Club, in a 
specially Pasco en article published in Thomas Gibson's market letter 
of June 9, 1908, entitled“ The Probable Efect of Tariff Revision on 
Securities.” Mr. Holt said: 

„The Steel Corporation has greatly increased its exports since the 
panic, notwithstanding that the prices of steel in foreign markets have 
declined far more than at home. In one instance this year 100,000 tons 
of tin-plate bars were exported to Wales at about $12 a ton below the 
home price. Tin plate, barb and other wire, and wire nails are prob- 
ably exported now at from $10 to $20 a ton less than the home price. 

“The report of the Steel Corporation for 1907 —.— (p. 29): 

„The average mill price per ton reccived for all exported materials 
was only 74 per cent less than the average price recelved for all domes- 


tic shipments.’ 

“As the average selling price of these steel products is about $40 a 
ton, an average difference of 73 per cent would mean $3 a ton. This 
word ‘average,’ however, may be, and probably is, very misleading. It 
is undoubtedly true that tho goods exported in 1907 Were, as a Whole, 
much more highly finished than was the bulk of the goods sold at home. 
They consisted largely of barb and other wire, wire nails, plates, tin 
pane ete. The ha domestic price of this class of goods is, per- 

aps, $45 per ton. If ef were sold for export at an average of 833 
Mos on, they were, in reality, sold $10 per ton below the home price, 
hough they might have been sold only $3 p ton below ‘the average 
price recelyed for all domestic shipments,’ which were composed largely 
of steel rails, billets, merchant l, mnog structural material, etc. 
The per ton price of the exported goods might easily have exceeded the 
er ton price of the domestic goods and still have been $10 per ton 
clow the domestic price for the class of goods exported.” 

This would make the difference between export and home prices 
Bet, 80 per cent, instead of “only 74 per cent.” It is rcnsonably 
certain that the average difference was not less than 15 or 20 per 
cent, cven in 1907, when, as the report admits, foreign prices were 
8 5 to domestic prices than at any time since the Steel Trust was 
‘ormed. 

In 1908 tho difference between export and domestic prices of steel 
was 5 much more than 30 per cent. It is known that in 
1 1908, in the transaction referred to in the above quotation ` 
from Gibson's market letter, the United States Steel Products Export 
Co. sold for export 100,000 tons of sheet bars at 81 shillings 
14 ton, delivered in Wales. Deducting $3.50 for freight, the Pitts- 

urg price for these exported goods was $16 ag $29, the home 
puces tenn instance the domestic price was 80 per cent above the 
e 7 

here has been another juggle with s in the Steel Trust's 
annual report, which served to aid in concealing the enormous carn- 
— 75 ok the trüst until it also was exposed by Mr. Byron W. Holt, then 
editor of Moody's Magazine, in the issue of that magazine for August, 
1906, and in subsequent articles. In Moody's Magazine for April, 
1907, in discussing this matter editorially, Mr. Holt said: 

Our readers will remember that we, last August, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the gross sales’ nnd ‘costs’ were fictitious and 
that they were undoubtedly juggled to conceal tho actual rate of 
profit. We 8 the accuracy of these two items and gave most 
convincing reasons for thinking that ‘gross sales’ and ‘costs’ included 


ve you. 
all of your steel products abroad, as a rule, 
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sales and charges between the subsidiary companies, although there 
was nothing in the report to indicate this fact. We expressed the 
opinion that these items were padded to disguise the tariff profits of 
this most highly protected trust. 

“The present report confesses that the ‘gross sales and earnings’ 
represents ‘the aggregate gross value of the commercial transactions 
conducted by the respective companies and receipts of the transpor- 
tation companies for services rendered both to subsidiary companies 
and to the public.’” 

“This statement shows that our reasoning and conclusions were 
sound, although some of our subscribers who were stockholders were 
porting to believe that their corporation would practice deception 
and mislead them in this way. It is undoubtedly because of our criti- 
cism that this report admits this most cullar and kart hat fact. 
View it in as favorable light as we can, these figures are made to con- 
ceal facts not only from stockholders, but from the public at large, 
which is taxing itself nearly $100,000,000 a year for the benefit of this 
glant infant and tariff beneficiary. 

It is ridiculous that the financial statement of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, a holding company and a distinct entity, should give us the gross 
results of all the transactions which its subsidiary companies have 
with each other and should not distinguish between such fictitious 
bookkeeping and meaningless transactions and their transactions with 
the outside world. And yet the report says: 

As In previous years’ reports, the statement of account, statistics, 
etc., presented in this report be. the combined results for 
the United States Steel Corporation and all the subsidiary com- 
8 * * » liabilities from one company to another are omitted 
rom both liabilities and assets.’ 

“Of course liabilities from one company to another had to be can- 
celed, but why were other transactions between the companies not also 
canceled? They are like transfers of dollars or marbles from one 
pocket to another. 

“A street fakir may sell a penknife to Mr. E. Z. Mark for $1 that 
he ordinarily sells for 50 cents and that costs him only 30 cents. He 
then, it he Is familiar with reports of the Steel Corporation, may ease 
his conscience by transferring the dollar from one pocket to another 
until he has run up gross sales to $7. His profits will then be 70 cents, 
or at the rate or 10 per cent on cross sales. 

“Or he may transfer the knife from pocket to ket before it Is 
sold. charging 10 cents (in his ae) for each shift, until the ‘ cost’ 
of the knife bas Increased from 80 to 90 cents. His conscience will 
then permit him to sell the knife for $1. Great head, good bookkeep- 
ing! But the ordinary fakir is too practical to waste his time and 
wear out his pockets in this way. However, if he had a license that 
gave him a monopoly of the sale of penknives in a city, and if he had 
to make reports of sales and ponie he niet see a new light and 
— . of the methods of the Steel Corporation for con- 
cealing profits.” 

And again, on another oceasion, in referring to this same deception 
in the Steel Trust’s annual report for 1907, Mr. Holt said: 

“The recently issued report of the Steel Trust tells us that the gross 
sales aud earnings for the year ending December 31, 1907, were 
$757,014,767 and that the net earnings, after deducting $35,000,000 for 
maintenance and repairs, were $160,964,673. Apparently, then, this 
trust sold its products at a profit of only 27 per cent on their cost 

rice. This rate of profit does not look large to us when we consider 

ow_heavily we tax ourselyes to support this prince of 3 

But in reality the rate of profit was about twice 27 per cent. In 
another part of the report we are informed that ‘gross sales and 
earnings” include ‘sales made between the subsidiary companies’ as 
well as those to the outside world. This Is ridiculous, of course, and 
is done for the purpose of disguising tariff profits. 

“Just what were the ‘gross sales’ to the public the report nowhere 
tells us. It does, however, tcll us that the total tons of ‘rolled and 
other finished products for sale’ were 10,376,742. We know the 
quoted prices for nearly all of these products, and we know that the 
nyerage price was not, as the figures indicate, over $70 per ton. We 
know that it was not $60 or even $50 per ton. It probably did not 
exceed $40 a ton, or about $414,000,000. Adding $46,000,000—a liberal 
estimate—for all other possible sales and earnings—from its railroads, 
sales of cement, spelter, ete.—we have $460,000,000 as the total 
amount of the gross sales to the public. 

“Deducting the net pronn we have less than $300,000,000 as the 
total cost of the products sold. ‘The actual rate of profit, then, we are 
proud to say, was 54 per cent on the cost price of the products sold.” 


GARY'S FIGURES NOT RELIABLE. 


These tricks of misrepresentation, characteristic of the Steel Prust's 
reports, must be kept in mind in considering Judge Gary's statements 
before the Wars and Means Committee. What he said on that occa- 
sion, however, constitutes a conclusive and authoritative admission 
that practically all steel products are regularly sold abrond at sub- 
stantially lower prices than at home; that this practice has been going 
on for years and still continues; that practically all these export sales 
at lower prices were made at a profit to the manufacturers and from 
domestic materials, without any reference to drawbacks, and that the 
manufacturers are regularly“ te up” the domestic consumers 
for “the best price they can get.” f course, practically all manu- 
facturers do, now and then, both In domestic and export trade, sell 
certain lots of certain articles at cost, or even less than cost, for special 
reasons; but Judge Gary makes it clear that any such sales of steel 
products for export are exceptional. He also shows that the figures 
quoted in the Republican Campaign Textbook for 1908 (from his 
statement before the House Committee on Merchant Marine in 1906) 
can not be depended on for accuracy. The campaign textbook fig- 
ures, which did service in the 8 campaign of 1908, stated 
that in 1906 the price of steel rails in the United States for export was 
about $26.60" per ton. In December, 1908, after the election, Judge 
Gary tells us under oath that it was $24.08 in 1906 and much lower in 
1905. (Taken from a pannas prepared by Mr. Parsons, entitled 
“ Protection's Favors to Foreigners,” and printed as S. Doc. 54, Gist 
Cong., 1st sess.) 


Mr. Chairman, the pending bill, let me say, provides that the 
following articles and necessary utensils employed by farmers 
in the greatest and most useful of all business pursuits, agricul- 
ture, shall be exempt from tariff taxation: 


Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrash- 
ing machines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts, and all 
other agricultural implements of any kind and description, whether 
8 mentioned herein or not, whether in ‘whole or in parts, in- 

uding repair parts. 


Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth and all similar fabrics, materials, 
or coverings sultable for covering and baling cotton, composed in whole 
or in pee of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New 
Zealand tow, Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any 
other materials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps 
and bags or sacks composed wholly or in part of jute or burlaps or 
other material suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products. 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, punched or 
not punched, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, 
coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or 
without buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other com- 
modity ; and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. 

Grain, buff, split, rough, and sole leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddles, and saddlery. 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles. 

Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, including wire staples. 


It is an established fact that plows and the other implements 
mentioned, boots and shoes, fencing wire, sewing machines, and 
the other articles named in the bill, are made or produced in 
the United States and sold in foreign markets for a lower price 
than at home. There is no justice in that sort of protection 
which enables the manufacturer to exact of Americans a greater 
price for plows and other things than he charges the foreigner 
in foreign lands. 

COTTON BAGGING AND TIES, 


Mr. Chairman, I must confine myself at the present time to 
the articles of bagging and ties used in the baling of cotton. 
I am glad to note that these two articles, the duty on which has 
cost the southern cotton farmer a million or more dollars 
annually, are by this beneficent measure placed upon the free 
list. And I sincerely hope that a Republican Senate will allow 
them to remain in the bill and pass the measure, and that the 
President will approve it. Our farmers are entitled to this con- 
sideration and to all the relief provided in the bill, 

This matter of removing the duty from bagging and ties 
has been several times heretofore advocated by me. I beg leave 
to call attention to the following remarks made by me on April 
T Beer during the consideration of the Payne bill, on that 
subject: 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, we are operating to-day in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and con- 
sidering the tariff bill under a rule that I think not short of infamous, 
that denies the rights of Representatives here to offer amendments to 
this tariff bill, which amendments are in the interest of the people. 
Under this harsh rule it is probable that I will not be allowed at any 
time to offer amendments to put bagging and ties, in which the great 
cotton product of our country is baled for the market, on the free list. 
If I shall have the opportunity to offer these amendments, I shall offer 
one paving bagging on the free list, in the following words: 

“Strike out all of section 350, covering bagging for cotton, gunny 
cloth, and similar fabrics suitable for covering cotton, composed of 
8 8 of jute, jute butts, or hemp, and transfer the same 
o the free list. 


Mr. Chairman, I elaborated what I had to say on this subject last 
Friday in the discussion of the pending tarif bill. I desire now to make 
a brief statement. 

Under the Wilson tariff there were nine mills in this country making 
bagging for cotton. Under the Dingley bill the Bagging Trust reduce 
the number to three, and this trust now has a monopoly of the cotton- 
bagging business. The cotton farmer is compelled to pay a duty on 64 
pazar of bagging per bale or a duty which is a tax of 43 cents on the 
yagging in each bale. Now, I ask that bagging be put upon the free list, 
because it is not an American product—the jute is raised in foreign 
lands—because it will benefit the great cotton industry of our country, 
and because it will tend to destroy the Bagging Trust. 

There are about 100,000,000 yards of bagging consumed by the cotton 
growers in this country per annum. In 1897, 20.000,00 yards were im- 
zorted before the Dingley law went into effect, paying a duty of 
118.900, having a foreign unit value of 01 cents a square yard. The 
three companies having a monopoly of this bagging business are located 
in New York, Koston, and Indiana. 

The cotton farmer, I repeat, pays a duty on Bs yards of bagging pee 
bale, or 43 cents duty, and on cotton ties, which were free under the 
Wilson bill, the duty under the present bill is three-tenths of a cent per 
pound, instead of five-tenths of a cent per pound under the Dingley bill. 
There were imported into this country, in 1907, 716,819 pounds of cot- 
ton ties, paying a duty of 83.584; 16,216,000 8 came in in the 
last year of the Wilson bill. The Dingley bill favored the Steel Trust, 
and the pending bill still hands out favors to this and other monopolies. 


No opportunity to offer the amendments mentioned was given 
me, but when the distinguished gentleman now our Speaker, 
then the minority leader in this House, was preparing his reso- 
lution to recommit the Payne bill with instructions, he included 
therein at my request the following paragraphs which were pre- 
pared by me: 


Fifth. Amend as follows: Strike out all of section 350, covering 
bagging for cotton, 17 cloth, and similar fabrics suitable for cover- 
ing cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, jute butts, or hemp, 
and transfer the same to the free list. 

Sixth. Amend as follows: Strike out section 123, covering hoop or 
band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, or wholly or partly 
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manufactured into hoops or tles, coated or not coated with paint or any 
other preparation, with or without buckles or fastenings, for baling 
cotton, and transfer same to the free list. 

The resolution to recommit was offered by Mr. CLARK of Mis- 
souri on April 9, 1909, the day the Payne bill passed the House 
of Representatives, and that resolution, including the above 
paragraphs relating to. bagging and ties, was rejected by a 
Republican House. 

Under the Payne law the cotton farmer must pay duty on a 
bale of cotton as follows: 


Cents, 

G} yards of bagging, per bale 2 44„44v„4„„4„%%„. 42 
„Steel estton ties der baae a es 245 
WOM Sper Dil Coase kd a oak ate eta aa Ee TA 


Under the Payne law the duty on cotton bagging is six-tenths 
of a cent per yard. Six and one-half yards of cotton bagging 
are required for a bale of cotton, so that the duty on the bag- 
ging required to cover a bale of cotton is 4} cents. On a 
13,000, 000-bale crop of cotton the duty on the bagging required 
will amount to $617,500. 

Under the Payne law the duty on cotton ties is three-tenths 
of a cent per pound. Bight and one-half pounds of ties are 
required for each bale of cotton, so that the duty on the ties 
for a bale of cotton is 244 cents. On a 13,000,000-bale crop of 
cotton the duty on the ties required will amount to $331,500. 

It will thus be seen that the total duty imposed upon the bal- 
ing of a 13,000,000 pale crop of cotton will amount to $949,000, 
BINDER TWINE AND. GRAIN CROPS—COMPARISON BETWEEN COTTON AND 

GRAIN CROPS. 

Yet no duty is placed upon the binder twine used by the grain 
farmer in harvesting his crop, and here will be seen the unjust 
discrimination in favor of the grain farmer and against the 
southern cotton farmer which is perpetrated by the Payne law. 

The following table, taken from a table furnished by Mr. O. P. 
Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, to me under date of 
April 26, 1911, will illustrate the relative importance of the 
cotton crop, compared with grain crops, both severally and 
jointly: 


Production and exports of domestic cercal crops and cotton during 
the year 1010. 


Production, calendar years. | Exports, . fiscal 


Articles. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Rushels. Bushels. 
Wheat... «| 695,443,000 | $021, 443, 000 46, 679, 876 | $47,806, 598 
Oats. 1, 120, 765, 000 354,716,000 1,685,474 794, 307 
Rye. 33,039, 000 23, 840, 000 210,756. 168, 666 
Barley... 162, 227, 000 93, 785, 000 4,311, 566 3,052, 527 
Buckwheat.............. 17, 239, 000 11, 321, 000 158, 160 103, 138 
2, 034,713,000 | 1,135,105, 000 63,054,832 | 51,925,296 

Pounds. Pounds, 
PY yr e 5, 651, 790, 000 820, 320, 000 3, 200, 708, 220 450, 447,243 


By this table it will be scen that of cotton there 
duced 5,551,000,000 pounds, with a value of $820,820,000; that 
there were exported for the fiscal year 3,206,000,000 pounds, 


was pro- 


having a total value of $450,000,000. [Applaus.]! While the 
entire exports for the same period of wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
and buckwheat aggregated $51,925,000. As I have shown, cotton 
exports for the same period reached the enormous sum of 
$450,000,000. So that the chief item of our exports, keeping up 
the gold supply, furnishing the balance of trade in favor of this 
country, is the item of cotton produced by the southern farmer. 
[Applause.] 

I shall print in the Record as an appendix to my remarks the 
table furnished to me by Mr. AUSTIN. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the same consideration that has been 
shown to the grain grower of the West, which was a right and 
proper consideration, in giving him free binding twine for his 
grain, should be shown to the cotton farmer of the South. We 
contend that there should be free bagging and ties for the 
southern cotton farmer. [Applause.] I have here a letter, 
written by Mr. Rochester, explaining this whole matter of the 
Bagging Trust and the burdensome operations of the law made 
for the benefit of that trust. 

The letter is as follows: 

. WASHINGTON, D. C., April £5, 1911. 
Hon. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Pursuant to our conversation regarding cot- 
ten bagging, I thought well to call your attention to the following 
features In connection with the American Manufacturing Co. and the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, better known as the Bagging Trust. 


These concerns, by their pooled arrangement under which the Amer- 
ican sells about 82 per cent and the Ludlow about 18 per cent of the 
cotton bagging used to cover the crop of the country, by dint of the 
protection afforded them under the present iniquitous tarif law, are 
enabled not only to maintain their own price by reason of having stifled 
all other independent competition, but there seems to be, along with the 
READERS increasing price of the bagging, a corresponding decrease in 

uality. 
2 he Americana mills in Brooklyn being located on the East River, 
that copious estuary furnishes a very large 1 of the wei ht 
which goes to make up the Patent l'ire-Proofing Compound, by which 
they set so much store, and the other ingredients of this famous“ fire- 
proofing compound“ are common salt, lime dust, barytes, and other 
similar cheap makeweights. The planter in buying this American-made 
bagging is paying about at the rate of 4 to 5 cents per pound for East 
River water and the other ingredients above mentioned, though he 
gets no benefit whatever of the water, for after the bale of cotton has 
stood in the sun for a few days the water has all evaporated, and even 
though he should sell his bale at Eog for net, as claimed by some of 
our Republican friends—but which is not a fact—he would have no show 
on earth to get back the water, which eva 

In an article in the New York EAER ail of April 22, a notorious 
highħ-tariff trust organ, and which article is copiously illustrated with 
cuts, it is there claimed that the cotton-bagging industry in this coun- 
try gives employment to 50,000 American laborers. The fact is that it 
and employment to less than 3,000 of the poorest and most ignorant 
ittle Hungarian, Polack, and Bohemian ch E N, girls. The 
article in question I am handing you with this letter so that you may 
see from their own 1 the character of American labor that, in their 
argument of injured innocence, they are seeking to protect. 

The fact is that many of these children have no business, undew 
our child-labor laws, to be working in a mill at all on account of thelr 
tender age. Moreover they are not American citizens in the strict 
sense of the word, as these corporations have their agents to take them 
at the plers as they land from the ees eel ships and steer them into 
their jute mills at starvation wages — cents per day up to about $1, 

service. 


aceording to the age and time o 

These people can not even speak English and have no volce whatever 
in their contract, for compensation ing thankful to get anything 
whatever once they have landed in America and being incompetent to 
demand by reason of their ignorance and incompetency any fair wage. 

You will also note the claim that there is $8,000,000 Invested in this 
business. The American Manufacturing Co.'s capital stock is $2,000,000, 
it having cut down its capital stock by $1,000,000 a few years ago 
and passed it around to its stockholders with a letter of explanation 
that or were making money so rapidly that they could not use the 
extra million dollars. And this, under the Wilson law, when they 
claimed that they were only able to exist by dint of a cut in wages and 
personal overtures to thelr operatives to stick by them until the crisis 
was over. 

The Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, while capitalized at a larger 
amount, it is fair to assume has not employed in this bagging industry 
more than $500,000, which, you will see on a basis of the pooled ratio 
above referred to, would be an ample percentage of capital for Ludlow 
with 18 per cent, as against the American Manufacturing Co.'s 
$2,000,000 to handle its 82 per cent of the bagging to cover the cotton 
crop of the country. 

POOLED ARRANGEMENT BETWEEN THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co. 
AND THE LUDLOW MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATES, 


FALSE OR FAKED COMPETITION MAINTAINED TO DECEIVE THE PUBLIC. 


These matters are thoroughly covered in my letter to Mr. Roosevelt 
of November 28, 1908. and recorded in tariff hearings of the Sixtleth 
Congress at pages 4892 and 4893, and the status of which is to all in- 
tents and purposes unchanged at this time. 

QUALITY OF BAGGING. 

I have requested shipped to me by Mr. Harvey Jordan, of Atlanta, 
samples of the American Manufacturing Co.'s Dundee and the Calcutta 
bagging, which will be left with Mr. UNDERWOOD when I go back home, 
and should be glad for you to contrast the qualities of these baggings 
which will more forcibly illustrate the imposition than any word of 
mouth or pen could, 

I was glad to see, that when this question came up before, you 
had gone so muy into the quality of the bagging, and I know that you 
will give that ase of the question dne consideration now, for, under 
existing conditions, the American cotton bale enjoys to-day the unique 
distinction of being the most disreputable package of merchandise 
shipped from any market on the face of the habitable globe. Not 
because good bagging could not be made and is not made, but because 
our tariff arrangements are such that they encourage an unscrupulous 
trust to force down the throat of the helpless farmer or factor the 
article which to them pays the greatest profit, irrespective of quality 
or fitness for the purpose. 


rates into the air, 


FIBERS. 


You are doubtless aware that the jute fiber all grows in India and 
comes into this country free of duty, and is used principally for the 
manufacture of jute bagging, though, to a smaller extent, for jute 
twines, carpet yarns, and so forth. 

Sisal fiber is taken from a species of the cactus plant which grows 
in Mexico and also comes to this country free of duty, being used 
principally for the manufacture of binder twine and, to a smaller 
extent, for rope. 

Manila fiber, so called (Abaca), Is a prodney of a species of the 
banana plant grown, aad for commercial purposes, in the Philippine 
Islands, and is not only imported into this country free of duty, but 
ever since we have been in control of the Philippine Islands, by an 
act of Congress, tbe cordage manufacturers here have received a 
bounty of three-eighths of a cent per pound on every pound of Manila 
ay shown to have been manufactured here into cordage or binder 
wine. é 

Russia hemp is grown in Russia, Austria, and Belgium. principally, 
and is imported into this country, in very small qnantities, free òt 
duty, for use in the manufacture of tarred and untarred rope or cordage. 

American hemp is grown chiefly in Kentucky, California, and, to 
some extent, In Wisconsin, and is used principally in the manufacture 
of commercial twines. 

You will thus sce the discrimination against the southern cotton 
grower and in favor of the western or northern grain grower, which 
was 80 8 out in your speech on the subject during the 
debate on the Payne-Aldrich bill. 


Yours, very truly, R. ROCHESTER. 
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I desire to read the following statement made by Mr. ©. Lee 
MeMillan, of New Orleans: 3 


I also send you a photograph showing how first bale (1908) new 
grown Laurel, Miss., cotton looked upon its arrival by express at 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. This cotton was covered with the 
inferior domestic made bagging, and although it had never been touched 
with a cotton hook, you can easily see why the farmers loss in weight 
is often very great. Give the cotton farmer the chance to cover his 
cotton with bagging such as our Calcutta sample represents, and you 
will save the South millions of dollars every year. 

Mr. GILLETT in his speech last week (sce CONGRESSIONAD Rxecorp, 
p. 835) told Congress that “the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
were in no combination with the American Manufacturing Co.” 

In answer to the above I will say that for about 15 or 20 years 
past the Ludlow peapa and the American Manufacturing Co. have in- 
variably opened the bagging market upon the same day each year, and 
both concerns have asked exactly the same 


rice for same quality and 
weight of goods to every point they did bus 


oss. 

The same plan exactly is followed by the cotton-tie people, and I 
may further state that what cotton ties the Ludlow people require 
they get from Messrs. Warren, Jones & Gratz, who are the selling 
agents for both the Carnegie Steel Co. and the American Manufactur- 


ing Co. 

Srv. GILLETT also said, “ We would be willing to compete with Eng- 
land even with the present low duty.“ As a matter of fact, more 
bagging for covering cotton during the past 20 years has been made 
in Great Britain than in India. One mill (Cleghorn’s) of Dundee 
during the past five years made more cotton bagging than all Calcutta 
ue put patie mana y 

here are other Dundee mills, also one in Liverpool, engaged in 
making this bagging for American cotton, and every one of them em- 
ploys white labor. 

Ask Mr, GILLETT how many of those engaged in making bagging at 
Ludlow own their own homes? How many speak English, and how 
many are voters? As a matter of fact, Ludlow has the yery lowest 
class of eastern Europe labor, and as making bagging is the casiest of 
— l 1 little skill is required, and the poor Hungarian gets 

The best wages paid by Ludlow doubtless goes to those who are en- 

in the five other departments Ludlow so fully covered in its 
signed statement, which you can see if you will kindly refer to the after- 
con session before Ways and Means Committee, Monday, November 30, 


delphia, makes all kinds of machin 
I am pi 


8. 
You will remember that both the American and Ludlow concerns are 


by no means dependent upon the bagging industry, as both concerns do 
more along other lines of manufacture than in ba; g. 

The Bagging Trust for years has been a buycr of Calentta baggings, 
and it is now receiving Calcutta-made bagging at its Brooklyn mill. 
Tou might ask Mr. Gratz, of the American Manufacturing Co., why do 
they send Calcutta bagging to the Brooklyn mill? What is its weight 
upon arrival there? And what is its weight when it is sold and shipped 
south to their customers? I am sure the Bagging t will not pro- 
test against salt being put upon the free list, and It. you will kindly ex. 
amine carefully the sample marked “No. 1,” I think you will detect 
salt contained therein, the weight of which would disappear under the 
rays of the sun. 

Mr. Chairman, an amusing thing has been sent to me from 
Henderson, N. C., under date of April 24, 1911, in which an ap- 
peal is made to save the Bagging Trust. It is a circular letter 
over the printed signature of the Carolina Bagging Co. This 
circular says that a large amount of capital is invested in the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and so forth, in the 
manufacture of bagging, and that “admitting jute into this 
country free of duty would ruin and close these factories and 
throw all their labor out of employment.” Why, Mr. Chairman, 
the author of this lamentation and prediction did not know that 
jute has been admitted for years into this country free of duty. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Jute and jute butts were 
put on the free list in a Republican tariff for the benefit of the 
Bagging Trust. It is now the duty on the bagging that we want 
taken off for the benefit of the consumer, the farmer. Yet these 
factories have not been closed. 

Let me quote from the free list of the act of August 5, 1909, 
known as the Payne bill: 

FREE LIST. 

That on and after the day following the passage of this act, except 
as otherwise specially provided for in this act, the articles mentioned 
in the following paragraphs shall, when imported into the United 
States or into any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands 
and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), be exempt from duty: 

> s 


> * s 


578. Grasses and fibers: Istle or Tampico fiber, jute, jute butts, 
manila, sisal grass, sunn, and all other textile 1 or fibrous vege- 
table substances, not dressed or manufactured in any manner, and 
not speciaily provided for in this section. 


Jute and jute butts were put on the free list away back in 
the days when the McKinley bill (see H. Rept. 1466, 51st Cong., 
Ist sess., P. 15) was enacted, and were retained on the free list 
in the Dingley law and embodied in the free list in the Payne 
law, as shown above. This suffices to illustrate how ignorant 
some tariff prophets are or how forgetful of facts they can be 
in making arguments for the retention of tariff dutics which 
Sores a trust—the Bagging Trust, for instance—to rob the 

armer. 

Mr. Chairman, when I first came to Congress I saw a man 
hanging around the doors of this House and about the rooms 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. I was told that he 
was the agent or lobbyist of the Bagging Trust. At the first 
session of the next Congress I saw that same man sitting as a 
Republican Member of Congress in this House. I do not know 
what has become of him latterly, but whether the Bagging 
Trust has a representative in this Chamber or not, the fact re- 
mains that that trust is furnished protection in the present 
tariff Jaw, and the merchants and the farmers of the South 
know that methods similar to those which have been practiced 
by the Tie Trust are practiced by the Bagging Trust. It will 
be remembered that in the spring of 1906, after the cotton plant 
had begun to grow, it seemed apparent that there would be a 
very large crop on account of a large acreage and weather 
conditions. There were about 2,500,000 bundles of cotton ties 
ready for shipment, but the Steel Trust in one day sent out 
telegrams over the entire cotton belt raising the price of ties 
10 cents per bundle, thus taking from the pockets of the 
cotton growers $250,000 at one time on cotton ties. If the 
pending bill should become a law we hope and expect to get 
rid of the burdensome exactions made by that trust and the 
Bagging Trust under the protection afforded them by the pres- 
ent tariff. [Applause.] Thereby the producer of cotton will 
be put upon the same footing as the producer of grain, who is 
furnished with untaxed binder twine. 

Now, lest some man will say that the purchaser of the 
farmer’s bale of cotton pays for the bagging and ties, let me refute 
that. Everybody knows that the great bulk of the cotton crop 
is exported, and wherever the bulk of any product is exported 
necessarily the price of that article so exported is fixed accord- 
ing to the foreign demand and the foreign price. So we can 
correctly contend that the price of cotton is fixed by the Liver- 
pool market. Everybody knows that the price is fixed in that 
way and that the cotton trade does not reimburse the farmer 
for the amount he expends in the purchase of bagging and ties. 
The farmer takes that money directly out of his pocket and 
pays it to the retail merchant every time he has a cotton bale 
packed. He is out that amount for bagging and ties. Does he 
get it back? Not so. The consumer of the cotton—the spin- 
ner—deducts the weight of the bagging and ties as tare from 
the cotton when he pays for the cotton. That tare has ranged 
from 22 to 30 pounds per bale, according to the estimated 
weight of the bagging and ties. Therefore it is a total loss to 
the farmer; he is never reimbursed, 

I have here copies of a number of letters sustaining that 
statement, written by the President of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange and Secretary Hester, of the same exchange, and 
others, and one just received by me under date of May 2, 1911, 
from Mr. McMillan, of New Orleans. Let me read Mr. MecMil- 
lan’s letter: 

C. Les MCMILLAN & Co, {> 
New Orleans, May 2, 1911, 


Hon, Henry D, CLAYTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sta: Please permit mo to state that those small bagging mtis 
in the Southeast that, are yn s0 strongly against the removal of 
the duty on bagging are not engaged in making new bagging out of now 
Jote, but are cngagea in piecing or making over the old bagging after it 

taken off cotton at the mills. 

The ouga: of such milis as described nbove is a very 2 stuff, in- 
deed, and It is the cause of much of the complaint heard ut improper 
covering for American cotton. 

To those who are upholding the claim of the United Steel Co. that the 
cotton Pac reaps a largo profit upon the tles he uses you may say 
that alf European or foreign cotton buyers figure tha tare for bagging 
and ties as being 6 per cent. Tho majority of the American spinners 
Saute ths 1 5 at 5 per cent, while none of them calculates tare at less 

an 4 per cent. 

The average bale of cotton has on it— 


7 yards 2-pound: bagging, a4 14 
6 steel banda; weighing 1% pounds each_____. 9 


HAEE m TOUR: Ola : nee 
go you will see that the planter gots back nothing whatever for his 


bagging and tles 
C. LER MCMILLAN. 


ours, respectfully, 
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And I now read the others: 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 26, 1909. 
Hon. C. L. BARTLETT 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Offers from Europe name a price which includes cost of freight, 
marine insurance, and 6 per cent tare on a 500-pound bale. Six 
yer cent would be 40 pounds, which covers 16 pounds for 8 yards of 
barene: 8 pounds for § ties, and 6 pounds for natural drying of cotton 
and consequent 1 in weight; nominal aid for 
bagging and ties, but the spinner can’t spin them. He sells them for 
8 consequently the price he offers is a figure arrived at after deduct- 
ng what his loss will be on the bagging and ties; also is true that 
farmer in reality is not paid for bagging and tles. American spinners 
usually get 28 pounds tare, and also deduct from price they pay for 
cotton the loss they will sustain on the bagging and tles. 

W. W. GORDON. 


the farmer is 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 26, 1909. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Your contention in dispatch concerning tare on cotton is true. 
the farmer buys bagging and ties he pays therefor some 9 cents per 
bale more than he would pay if free. When the spinner buys from the 
farmer he deducts from the worth of the cotton the amount of his loss 
by bagging and ties. Therefore the pene does not pay the tariff 
profit that goes to the manufacturers of bagging and ties and the farmer 
does. But even if spinner did pa antagonists’ argument is not 
strengthened, because spinner would add excess to manufactured product 
and thus increase the cost to consumer. In either case the trust 
collects the profit and the people pay. 


When 


W. B. THOMPSON, 
President New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


— 


Hon. A. S. BURLESON, New ORLEANS, LA., May 26, 1909. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

It is a well-known fact that all buyers on both sides of the Atlantic 
nllow in the prices they pay sutiy enough, if not more than enough, to 
offset the weight of bagging and ties on a bale. As a general thing 
G per cent is allowed for tare by foreign spinners. While all spinners 
practically buy on the basis of tare, care is ethers taken that allow- 
ances always equal and frequently exceed actual tare. 

d HENRY G. HESTER, 


New ORLEANS, LA., Bay 27, 1909. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 
All cotton sold for export deducts 6 per cent tare for bagging and 
ties; domestic mills claim 4 to 5 per cent tare, 
NorMan EUSTIS, 
Acting Chairman Cotton Factory Association. 


A. S. BURLESON, 


A. S. BURLESON, New ORLEANS, LA., May 27, 1909. 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Cotton seld for export carries 6 per cent deduction for tare; domestic 
mills calculate about 5 per cent. 

New ORLEANS COTTON Buyers’ AND EXPORTERS’ ASSN., 
A. J. WEST, President. 

Every man familiar with the production, handling, and sale 
of cotton knows what I have said to be true, It has never been 
challenged by any man who has witnessed the growth of the 
cotton plant from the time it shot up its two tender leaves, from 
the time it blossomed into whiteness, from the time that the 
pink blossoms came into the beautiful green and graceful foll- 
age. No man who has witnessed its development into the full- 
grown boll; who has witnessed in the fall, as if touched by 
magic, the whole field becoming like an expanse of snow in its 
whiteness and purity—no man who has ever witnessed all these 
things has ever challenged the statement that under Republican 
tariff laws the farmer who makes the cotton loses the sum that 
he pays out for the ties and bagging in which he wraps his cot- 
ton, the cotton which is the common raiment of mankind and 
is at the same time well-nigh all the “purple and fine linen” 
of the poor, God's poor that our Savior loved so well. It is 
the learned Republican tariff doctrinaire, the pretentious dis- 
seminator of secondhand misinformation, who asserts that the 
spinner pays for the bagging and ties used in preparing the 
great cotton crop for the markets of the world. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I thank you 
for your courtesy and indulgence. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX. 
Production, imports, and exports of domestic cercal crops and cotton during the years 1909 and 1910. 


Articles, 


1909... 
nec 0 
0: 
eig 


Production, calendar years. | Exports, eet fiscal 


Imports, fiscal years. 


Value. 


Quantity. Quantity. | Value. 


Bushels. Bushels. 

$730, 046, 000 06, 923, 244 £36,741 
621, 443, 000 46, 679, 876 150, 561 
2.772, 376,000 | 1, 652, 822, 000 35,853, 412 189, 465 
3,125,713, 000 | 1, 523, 968, 000 36, 802, 374 72,341 
1, 007, 353, 000 408, 174, 000 1,510, 320 6, 666, 989 2, 051, 699 

1,126,765, 000 384,716, 000 1,685, 474 1,034, 511 400, 
32, 239, 000 23, 809, 000 1,272, 559 51 51 
33, 039, 000 23, 840, 000 219,756 28, 374 19,205 
170, 284,000 93,971,000 6, 580, 393 2,044 1,440 
162, 227, 000 93,785, 000 4,311, 566 63,989 2,650 
17, 438, 000 12, 188, 000 180,702 119,514 12, 231 
17, 239,000 11, 321,000 158, 100 5,668 

Pounds. Pounds. 

4,783, 220, 000 O88, 350,000 | 4,447,985, 202 13, 622, 802 
5,551, 790, 820, 320, 000 | 3, 206, 708, 220 450, 447,243 | 86,037, 01 15, 816, 138 


Farm value December 1. 
2 Export values are those of the markets from which exported. 
3 Markets are wholesale market values of the countries whence imported. 
DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 


April 26, 1911. 
For Hon. Henry D. CLAYTON, 
House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Jomnson of Kentucky 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amendment joint resolutions of 
the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution making immediately available 
the appropriations for mileage of Senators and of Members of 
the House of Representatives; and 

H. J. Res. 38. Joint resolution to grant authority to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross to erect temporary structures in Potomac Park, 
Washington, D. C. 

THE TARIFF, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 45 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. KNoWLAND]. 


Imports for consumption. 
š In addition 811,529 pounds of barley, pearled, patent, or hulled were imported. 


O. P. Austin, Chief of Bureau. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, this house has had under 
discussion during recent years few measures that have occa- 
sioned as exhaustive, illuminating, and interesting debate as 
the Canadian reciprocity and free-list bills. Both of these 
measures deal with that great subject, the tariff, with which 
this Nation has been struggling since George Washington aflixed 
his signature in 1789 to the original Federal tariff, the second 
act of the First Congress of the United States, down to the 
present moment, when the Sixty-second Congress is discussing 
the pending free-list bill. No question of governmental policy 
has been as continuously and widely discussed or as repeatedly 
advanced as a political issue. While I approach the subject 
from the standpoint of one who firmly believes that protection 
is the fixed economic policy of the Nation, it is my purpose in 
the time allotted to deal with the question of methods rather 
than the subject of schedules, ` 
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OUR TARIFP METHODS onsorurn. 
During the 122-year period, to which I have just alluded, the 
progress of the country has been by leaps and bounds, In every 
governmental department we haye striven to keep pace with the 
enlightened and progressive spirit of the age by adopting im- 
proved and modern methods. In the manner of framing tariff 
laws, however, we still follow practically the same antiquated, 
obsolete, and primitive methods in vogue for over a century and 
a quarter. 
TARIFP AGITATION YNVANIALLY DISTURES BUSINESS. 


The tariff affects practically every line of business in the 
country. It involves economic and industrial questions of the 
gravest importance. When a tariff agitation is on, even be- 
fore the actual framing of a tariff bill commences, business is 
at a standstill. The mere knowledge that à revision is con- 
templated upsets all lines of industry. Merchants hesitate to 
place orders, investors are cautious, and new enterprises are 
Gelnyed. Having had some little experience with financial in- 
stitutions, I fully appreciate how little it takes at times to 
disturb conditions. When finally Congress undertakes to re- 
vise the schedules there is an impatient clamor all over the 
country for an early settlement, and Congress is bound to be 
somewhat responsive to that demand, and undue haste invari- 
ably results. And still we go along in the same old rut, failing 
to profit by the experience of a century and a quarter. 


GROWING SENTIMENT FOR IMPROVED, METHODS. 


I mistake the temper of the American people if the day is not 
rapidly approaching when they will insistently demand that 
more enlightened and scientific methods be adopted in dealing 
with this great question and a public sentiment, national in 
scope, will crystallize in favor of a nonpartisan, but permanent, 
tariff board—a body that will confine itself to the important 
and necessary preliminary work of gathering and sifting infor- 
mation and performing the technical work so essential in placing 
before Congress data necessary In dealing with the various 
schedules, practically all of which are intricate. [Applause.] 

LITTLE CHANGA IN METHODS SINCH 1780. 


Let us here hastily review our system of tariff making for 
the last 125 years. The rather meager accounts we have of 
the debates upon the first tariff act reveal the fact that there 
existed then the same wide divergence of views and that the 
demagogue was in evidence even in that day, as illustrated when 
a duty on candles was proposed of 2 cents per pound, affording 
opportunity for one of the South Carolina Representatives to 
wax eloquent over tallow candies, protesting in the name of 
the people—ihose spokesman the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. James] bas lately become—against “a tax on light.“ 
History does not record whether the people's champion from 
South Carolina nursed an ambition, like the gentleman from 
Kentucky, to occupy a seat in another branch of Congress and 
grasped at the candles to light his way thither. [Laughter.] 

The ancestors of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] were agitated over fish, New England being engaged 
in a profitable trade with the West Indies, furnishing those 
tropical islands with low-grade fish and receiving in return rum 
and molasses, principally rum, and with their usual ability 
and strenuousness the New Englanders opposed any restriction 
on imports from these islands. From early April until July 
our forefathers struggled with the items in this first bill. They 
were handicapped then, from all accounts, as we are to-day by 
the scarcity of accurate and technical information. 

MANY TARIFFE CHANGES—LOGROLLING INTRODUCED, 

Between the passage of the acts of 1789 and 1816 fully 21 
changes were made in the tarif, demonstrating that our carly 
statesmen were still groping in the dark. When it came to the 
act of 1816 Congress established a speed record not since 
equaled in tarit making. It was only 39 days from the date of 
introduction until the act had received Executive approval. In 
1824 we find that Congress was again debating the great ques- 
tion and the whole country was agitated. Business was dis- 
turbed and party feeling ran high. Clay and Webster were 
principals in the memorable debate. The system of log-rolling 
between different seetions and States is not a new condition, 
apparently, for we find that during the framing of this act 
New England rum and Kentucky whisky formed a partnership. 
Evidently sectional lines were eliminated when whisky and rum 
joined hands. The interest manifested was so keen and tlie vote 
so close that sick Members were brought into the House on 
stretchers to vote. 


POLITICS ALWAYS PLAYED IMPORTANT PART. 
The act of 1825—the “tariff of abominations,” as it was op- 
probriously termmed—was an illustration of tariff tinkering for 
political purposes, A wit of that day suggested an amendment 


to the title so that it would read “An act to encourage the 
manufacture of a President of the United States” instead of 
“An act for the encouragement of certain manufactures.” The 
suggestion of a similar amendment to the pending freelist bill 
might cause a Dlush to mount the cheek of the present and 
popular Speaker of the House. 

It is needless: to go into the history of the various acts which 
followed, including the Clay compromise measure of 1833, when 
polities played an important part and caused the charge of 
inconsistency to be made against Clay; the Whig tariff of 1842, 
when the Chief Executive and Congress clashed, President 
Tyler vetoing two bills before one reached him that met his 
approval; the Walker revenue tariff of 1844, which remained 
in foree 11 years, longer than any act with the exception of the 
Dingley law; the Hunter bill; the Morrill tariff of 1861; the 
Civil War measures of 1862 and 1864, followed by the acts of 
1870, 1872, and 1875. Then came the acts of more recent date, 
inelnding the McKinley, Wilson, and Dingley laws. 

In the framing of each of these many acts conditions were 
strikingly similar. There was frequently undue haste, log- 
rolling was gommon, accurate information was difficult to ob- 
tain, business conditions were disturbed while the bills were 
under discussion, and politics played too important a part in 
determining rates of duty, as will invariably be the case, to m 
greater or less degree, until some nonpartisan and impartial 
body presents to Congress unbiased and unsuppressed facts re- 
garding schedules, brought to light after exhaustive inquiry. 
by a force trained in obtaining statistical and technical infor- 
mation. [Applause.] 

NICENT TARIFF BILLS. 

In framing the Payne bill, I think, it is generally admitted 
that more information was placed before Congress and the 
country by the Ways and Means Committee than by any com- 
mittee in the history of previous tariff legislation. The com- 
mittee first met on November 10, 1908. The bill became a law 
on the 5th day of August, 1909, nearly nine full months of con- 
sideration being given to the measure by the committee and 
Congress. The testimony before the committee covered 10,000 
pages, and yet the information—the character of information 
so essential in the framing of any tariff bill—was of necessity 
incomplete. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] him- 
self stated on this floor that if the committce had been given 
more time the information would have been more complete. 
The Payne bill contained 718 paragraphs, and the index shows 
upward of 4,000 articles listed. 

In the hurried framing of the pending free-list bill, upon 
which no hearings were had, we are informed in the report of 
the minority that the statement was first made in the Ways 
and Means Committce by the sponsors of the bill that it would 
reduce the revenues only about $1,500,000 annually, but they 
now acknowledge that it will cut down the annual revenues 
more than $10,000,000. Is this the character of information 
upon which we should proceed to revise schedules? [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

EFFORTS IN CONGRESS TO CREATE PERMANENT TARIFF BOARD. 

The sentiment for a tariff board has been given great im- 
petus as the result of recent attempted legislation. Responsive 
to an enlightened public sentiment, the Republican Party, al- 
ways progressive, endeavored at the last session of Congress to 
create a permanent nonpartisan tariff board, but as a result 
of a Democratic filibuster in both branches of Congress the bill 
finally failed of passage. 

The measure passed the House on January 30 of this year by 
a vote of 186 to 93, only 2 Republicans being recorded in the 
negative, while 91 Democrats placed themselves on record in 
opposition to the policy of dealing with our tariff question in a 
businesslike manner. The bill passed another body but four 
hours before final adjournment by a vote of 56 to 23, a Demo- 
cratic filibuster in that body preventing an earlier vote. Only 
8 Democrats yoted for the bill and but 2 Republicans against. 
When the bill, with slight amendments, reached the House a 
special rule was adopted for its immediate consideration with a 
view to concurrence in the Senate amendments; but Democratie 
Members, under the able leadership of one of the best parlia- 
mentarians in this House, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD], by dilatory motions prevented a vote. 

PROVISIONS OF TARIFF BOARD BILL CONSIDERED LAST SESSION. 

This bill provided for a permanent tariff board of fiye mem- 
bers, not more than three to be of the same political party. 
Section 1 of the bill fixed the term of office at six years, the 
chairman to be designated by the President and to receive a 
salary of $7,500, the other members $7,000 each. 

Section 2 provided that the principal oflice was to be in the 
city of Washington, but the board was empowered to sit in 
any other section of the United States or in foreign countries. 
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Section 3 set forth the scope of the work of the board. It was 
to investigate the cost of production of all articles now or here- 
after the subject of tariff legislation, with special reference to 
wages paid domestic and foreign labor and the the prices of 
raw material, domestie or imported, entering into manufactured 
articles. The condition of domestic and foreign markets affect- 
ing American products was to be a subject of careful inquiry. 

Section 4 empowered the board to investigate and furnish the 
President information as to the effect of tariff rates, restric- 
tious or regulations imposed by any foreign country, and as to 
export bounty paid or export duty imposed upon the exporta- 
tion of any article to the United States, and to assist in the 
application of the maximum and minimum tariffs. 

Section 5 provided for the subpœnaing of witnesses and the 
procuring of books and papers. 

Section 6 provided for the protection of confidential informa- 
tion obtained by the board. 

Section 7 provided that the board should report the facts 
obtained to the President and Congress when called for, and 
the last section, section 8, provided that the new board should 
succeed the present Tariff Board. 

Notwithstanding the regrettable failure of this bill, there 
now exists, temporarily at least, a Tariff Board created by 
authority of section 2 of the Payne Tariff Act, containing the 
maximum and minimum provisions, the concluding sentence 
of that section reading as follows: 

To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of 
the duties imposed upon him by this section, and the officers of the 
Goxernment in the administration of the customs laws, the President 
is hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required. 

This board was appointed in September, 1909, and then con- 
sisted of the following named: Henry C. Emery, former profes- 
sor of political economy at Yale College; James B. Reynolds, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of cus- 
toms, and Alvin H. Sanders, publisher of the Breeder’s Ga- 
zette. The sundry civil bill approved June 25, 1910, carried an 
appropriation of $250,000 for the expenses of this board, en- 
larging its powers as follows: 


To enable the President to secure information to assist him in the 
eae of the duties imposed upon him by section 2 of the act en- 
The Payne Act is here designated— 


and the officers of the Government In administering the customs laws, 
including such investigations of the cost of production of commodities, 
covering cost of material, fabrication, and every other element of such 
cost of production, as are authorized by said act, and including the 
ad bank of such persons as may be required for those ha ta 
and to enable him to do any and all things in connection therewith 
authorized by law, $250,000. 

The board has since been increased to five members, two 
Democrats being added—William M. Howard, of Georgia, an 
ex-Member of this body, and Thomas N. Page, formerly a pro- 
fessor of political economy in the University of Virginia. ‘The 
sundry ciyil act of this year carried an appropriation of 
$225,000, the language of the item corresponding with that 
contained in the previous sundry civil bill, which will enable 
the board to continue in existence at least until June 30, 1912. 
Before this date, however, it is carnestly hoped that public 
sentiment, and an appreciation by Congress of the value of 
the board's work, will result in further provision being made 
for its continuance. [Applause.] 

Neither under the language of the Tariff Board bill of last 
session nor that contained in the sundry civil bills would or 
does Congress surrender any of its legislative prerogatives. 
In framing tariff acts Congress needs facts presented by an 
authoritative body composed of men who command the respect 
not alone of Congress but of the country as well. 

WORK OF THE PRESENT TARIFF DOARD. 

I would suggest to Members of Congress who entertain a 
doubt as to the necessity of a Tariff Board, or who are un- 
familiar with the scope of the investigations under way, that 
they visit the offices in the Treasury Building, where they will 
be afforded every facility to fnmiliarize themselves with the 
methods adopted and learn of the intelligent, painstaking, and 
successful efforts of this board to obtain facts. 

It should be borne in mind that the first appropriation under 
the language enlarging the powers of the board was passed the 
latter part of June of last year, so that the board has really 
only had about 10 months in which to conduct investigations 
upon any extended scale. The first work, for which an appro- 
priation of $75,000 was made at the time of the passage of the 
Payne Act, was the study of foreign tariffs in connection with 
the maximum and minimum clause. 

Experts here and in Europe are preparing reports and making 
analyses of different items in the tariff schedules. Experienced 
and competent men are employed ‘in this work. Chemicals, 
earthenware and pottery, iron and steel, wool and woolens, and 


many other items are included. There has been undertaken a 
glossary of the tariff act which has been appropriately desig- 
nated “a translation of the tariff into English.“ It permits 
anyone to read a complicated schedule and understand the 
technical and commercial facts regarding the articles put in 
simple language. 

In conversation with the expert in charge of the work on 
Schedule A—the chemical schedule—he explained that for this 
glossary he was taking every chemical enumerated, the process 
by which it is manufactured, the States and countries from 
which the supply comes, the chief markets, figures of produc- 
tion, imports and exports in this and leading competing coun- 
tries, and a calculation of duties collected in ad valorem terms. 
I doubt if there has ever been undertaken such a complete and 
accurate report. 

Samples of foreign and domestic woolen goods are being col- 
lected with relative prices here and abroad. Costs of making 
the American fabrics abroad will be investigated. Agents of 
the board are now at domestic mills looking into the question 
of costs. Inquiries abroad are under way on shrinkage of 
foreign wools as a basis for the compensating duty, and one 
into foreign wages and labor efficiency in the textile industries. 

In every section of the United States where wool is grown 
agents have been gathering information as to costs, quality, 
and other important facts. This investigation has been extended 
to Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, and Chile. This is but a 
mere outline of the work. 


TARIFF COMMISSION OF 1882. 


A tariff commission was provided by an act of Congress in 
1882, and both the advocates and opponents of this method of 
solving the tariff problem cite our experience in 1882 both in 
favor of and against the policy of creating a permanent tariff 
board. I have gone into the history of this commission quite 
exhaustively. 

The Tariff Commission of 1882 was created by an act of Con- 
gress approved on May 15 of that year. Under its provisions 
the President was empowered to appoint nine commissioners 
from civil life. The act did not provide that the commission 
should be nonpartisan. It was to investigate all the various 
questions relative to the agricultural, commercial, mercantile, 
manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of the United 
States, so far as the same “might be necessary to the estab- 
lishment of a judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing 
tariff, upon a scale of justice to all interests.” The commission 
was empowered to visit different sections of the country, and 
to report its investigations not later than the first Monday of 
December of the same year, which it did, the report, including 
the testimony, consisting of two large volumes which I now 
hold in my hand. 

The work was necessarily hurried, the commission holding its 
first meeting in July and reporting in December, a period of 
five months. No foreign investigation was made, but over 20 
different localities were visited, 600 witnesses examined, and 
2,625 printed pages of testimony taken. 

The commission drew up a provisional scale of duties, which 
was made the basis of the tariff act of 1883, which remained 
in force until 1890, a period of over seven years. A comparison 
of the recommendations of the commission with the act of 1883 
shows that Congress adopted a large majority of the rates sug- 
gested without change. It made the first scientific classification, 
which, in the main, has been retained to the present day. Its 
recommendations as to administrative features were likewise 
adopted and have become permanent law. It advocated and 
proposed a bill establishing a customs tribunal for the determi- 
nation of disputed questions arising under our tariff laws. 

This Tariff Commission of 1882, created only as a temporary 
body, was unquestionably a success, performing excellent serv- 
ice, considering its limited powers for investigation and the 
short time in which it was compelled to perform its work. 

EXPERIENCE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Foreign countries, riper in experience, have come to realize 
the fatility of longer adhering to archaic methods in dealing 
with the tariff question. Germany leads with her “ Special 
Commission for the Elaboration of Measures for Furthering 
Conuneree.” This commission consists of 30, the following 
organizations each haying 5 members: The German Agricul- 
tural Association, the German Association of Chambers of 
Commerce, and the Central Association of German Manufac- 
turers. The other 15 members were appointed by the chan- 
cellor, 6 representing the agrarian interests, 5 the manufac- 
turers, and 4 the wholesale trade. In its entirety it is a most 
representative body. 

This commission met for the first time in November, 1897. 
The new tariff bill was not ratified until December 25, 1902. 
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Five years of investigation! 
methods. 

Lhe Government of Austria called into consultation a com- 
mittee of the associated chambers of commerce, who rendered 
most valuable service in solving the tariff problems of that 
country. Similar enlightened methods are being adopted else- 
where. Shall we profit by their experience? 

CALIFORNIA’S POSITION. 

In advocating legislation for a permanent tariff board I am 
not alone yoicing my own strong convictions upon the subject, 
but am likewise expressing the progressive sentiment of the 
Republican Party of California as affirmed in the last State 
platform. After declaring its “unswerving adherence to the 
Republican doctrine of protection without which the American 
standard of living can not be maintained,’ and expressing the 
opinion that the true measure of protection is the difference in 
the cost of production and distribution at home and abroad, 
the California Republican tarif! plank, after deprecating the 
methods heretofore prevailing in framing tariff acts, contained 
the following indorsement for a permanent tariff board: 

We therefore join with the President in demanding the appoint- 
ment of a permanent tariff commission, wholly removed from the pos- 
PMDE of political pressure or improper business influences. Such 
commission should ascertain the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion, which is mainly the difference of labor cost, and the distribution 
here and abroad. As fast as its recommendations are made Congress 
should revise one schedule at a time. We oppose any future general 
revision based upon insufficient data to determine the amount of pro- 
tection actually needed. 

No State in the Union has enjoyed a larger share of the pros- 
perity resultant from the Government's policy of protection 
than the Commonwealth of California. This policy has been of 
almost incalculable benefit to our hop growers, to our sheep 
raisers, to our wine producers, to the raisin, Zante currant, 
olive, prune, lemon, orange, dried-fruit, and fig industries. All 
we ask, or expect, is the imposition and maintenance of such 
duties as will permit us to successfully compete with foreign 
countries where the scale of wages is so low that to admit 
these competing articles free, or at too low a rate of duty, 
would spell ruin to these industries. We court a fair, intelli- 
gent, and thorough study of conditions by an impartial tariff 
board, and for one I am willing to abide by the result of such 
an investigation, and the Representatives of any other State, 
or the chanipions of any industry, should be likewise willing to 
submit to facts obtained through a nonpartisan body composed 
of high-class men interested only in obtaining facts. It will 
mean the sustaining of just schedules, while those which can 
not stand the light of day should not survive. [Applause.] 

I yoted for reciprocity with Canada, and for this vote have 
been severely criticized—as have likewise my Republican col- 
leagues from California who supported the measure—by cer- 
tain ultra protectionists, aud reprisals have been threatened 
against protected industries of California. The last California 
Republican State platform declared 
the allegiance of the Republicans of California to the policies enun- 
ciated by President Roosevelt and reaffirmed and already in part en- 
acted into law under the administration of President Taft. 

The platform continued: 


We commend President Taft in his efforts and announced Intentions 
further to carry out these policies, and look to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to cooperate with him to that end. 

Reciprocity has been one of the policies most strongly urged 
by Theodore Roosevelt and reaflirmed by President Taft. When 
I can not stand upon the platform of the Republicans of the 
State which I in part have the honor to represent, refusing to 
carry out the expressed wishes of the majority, I shall so an- 
nounce and immediately resign my seat In this body. 

I might remark, however, that, in my opinion, our “ stand- 
pat” friends and certain insurgents from the border States are 
unduly alarmed over the possible detrimental effects of this 
proposed trade agreement. We should deal with this question 
upon the broad grounds of closer relationship with a people 
who are naturally drawn toward us by ties of tradition and 
common aspirations. I certainly regard the policy of Canadian 
reciprocity as progressive and enlightened. [Applause.] 
PRESENT DEBATE ILLUSTRATES NECESSITY OF HAVING AVAILABLE RELIABLE 

FACT 


Compare this with our present 


The debate upon Canadian reciprocity and the pending free- 
list bill illustrates the necessity of having ayailable reliable 
facts. Every item in these bills has been discussed, and those 
holding opposing views have presented a different array of 
figures. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HE] has had 
his facts challenged by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
CANNON], while the statements of many gentlemen on both 
sides of this Chamber are strikingly at variance. 

Statistics are quoted from newspapers, from farmers, from 
manufacturers, and from every conceivable source. I have 


heard myself twenty different prices of wheat and barley 
quoted, and in every instance with an assurance of their cor- 
rectness. We want facts, and if reliable statistics were avail- 
able much of the present confusion would not exist. 

I shall yote against the free-list bill because it has been pre- 
sented without careful consideration and investigation. It is 
a political bill pure and simple, hurriedly drawn, with its pos- 
sible effects not inquired into. 

The haphazard manner in which this bill was drawn reminds 
me of a game many of us have played in our younger years. A 
good-sized picture of a donkey is placed against a wall, and 
each participant in the fun is blindfolded and furnished with a 
representation of the caudal appendage of that animal, to 
which a pin is fastened, and then an effort is made to attach 
it at the right place. You grope in the dark, flounder about, 
stabbing here and there, the donkey in the meantime being 
punched full of holes. So it is in this instance. Our Demo- 
cratic friends, in their haste-to get this measure before the 
House, have gone at it blindly, each Member with an item for 
the free list in his hand, striving to properly decorate the 
Democratic donkey, but aiready the poor animal is badly punc- 
tured. [Applause.] 


REVIEW OF ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF TARIFF BOARD. 


Let us sum up the arguments in favor of the retention of the 
present Tariff Board as a permanent body. The history of 
tariff legislation in this country demonstrates conclusively that 
Improved methods are needed. Our experience with the tem- 
porary tariff commission of 1882 is a strong argument in favor 
of this enlightened and scientific method of tariff adjustment, 
The success of the German and Austrian tariff commissions 
multiply the reasons already advanced. Evidence of the in- 
telligent, thorough, and unprejudiced efforts to obtain facts 
which the present Tariff Board is exhibiting is a final reason 
why this Congress should rise to the occasion, make the board 
a permanent body, thus announcing to the world that this 
Government in the future proposes to solve its tariff problems 
along scientific lines, enabling justice to be done to all in- 
dustries, interests, and localities, [Loud applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hrnps]. 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Chairman, at this time, when the relations 
of the farmer to the consumer are so much in the public mind, 
a discussion in the Report of the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States for 1910 is of much value. It was made be- 
fore the present questions as to removal of duties on foreign 
farm products had arisen, and therefore is not to be impeached 
by charges of bias on the particular questions at issue. It was 
made when the prices of farm products were at their highest 
point, from which they have already made a long recession, and 
therefore states at its strongest whatever case there may be 
against the farmer as related to the consumer. It seems to me 
to dispose effectually of any claim that substantial relief for the 
consumer is to be expected by proceeding against the farmer, 
to explode utterly the immature conclusion that the acres of 
the United States can not feed the people of the United States, 
and, finally, to show how brief has been the American farmer's 
respite of prosperity after long years of production at less than 
cost. The discussion is on pages 19 to 30 of the report and is 
as follows: 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS—FARMER’S SHARA OF CONSUMER'S COST—AN 
EQUALIZING PROCESS. 


High prices was one of the subjects of my annual report for 1909. It 
was shown that for many years previous to about 1897, or a little later, 
the prices of farm products recelyed by farmers were even less than the 
cost of production, and often little, if any, above that cost, so that 
during a long period of years the farmer was not thriving. It was 
shown also that In the upward price movement, which began about 1897, 
the prices received by the farmer have advanced in greater degree than 
those received by nearly all other classes of producers. That this should 
have been so was merely a matter of Justice to the farmer to equalize 
the reward of his efforts with the rewards received in other lines of 
production. 


INCREASE OF BEEF PRICES. 


The price received by the farmer is one thing; the price paid by the 
consumer is far different. The distribution of farm products from the 
farm to consumers is elaborately organized, considerably involved and 
complicated, and burdened with ‘costly features. These are exemplificd 
a statement of the results of a special investi- 


in my report for 1909 b; 
att cost of fresh beef between the slaughterer and 


tion into the increase 

e consumer. 

It was establish that in the North Atlantic States the consumer's 

rice of beet was 31.4 per cent higher than the wholesale price reecived 
p the great slaughtering houses; 38 per cent higher in the South Atlan- 
tic States; and 39.4 per cent higher in the Western States. 
for the United States was 38 per cent. 

It was found that the percentage of increase was usually lower in 
the larger cities than in the smaller ones and higher in the case of beef 
that is cheap at wholesale than of high-priced beef. It was a safe 
inference that the poorer people paid nearly twice the gross profit that 
the more well-to-do people paid. 


The average 


1911. 


THE DAINYMAN GETS ONE-HALF THE MILK ruten. 


Another axa aon into the Increase of prices in the process of dis- 
tribution was made in the last week of June, 1910. This time the object 
was to discover what fraction of the consumer's price was received by 
the farmer. It was a time of high prices, of high cost of living, and the 
aim was to ascertain to what extent the farmer received a return out 
of the high consumer’s cost of farm products. 

The investigation covered 78 cities scattered throughout the United 
States, and the information was contributed by a large number of the 
department’s crop correspondents and by some of its special agents, who 
made inquiries in all of the 78 cities. e cities were divided into geo- 
graphical groups for the purpose of computing averages, and these were 
combined into an average for the United States, all after proper weight- 
ing according to importance. 

Milk was one of the commodities under inyestigation—a food product 
indispensable to a large fraction of the families of the Nation, and now 
a costly one to all consumers. £ 

While It is true that the dairyman is recelvin 
his milk than he did before the present era of 
discovered in this investigation that throughout the United States he 
receives a scant 50 per cent, or one-half of the price paid by the con- 
sumer. The other half goes to the railway company for carriage, to the 
wholesale milk dealer, if there is one in the chain of distribution, and 
to the retailer who delivers at the consumer's door. 

Freight charges for carrying milk vary according to distance, but their 
average May be regarded as approximately about 7 per cent of the con- 


considerably more for 
igh prices, yet it was 


sumer's price. With the farmer receiving about 50 per cent of that 
price and the raflroads 7 per cent, the remaining 43 per cent of the con- 
sumer'x price is recelyed mostly by the retailer. 


The milk wagon of the retailer has a long route. It stops at a house 
or two in one city block, perhaps passes several blocks without stopping, 
and so proceeds to serve customers thinly distributed along a route of 
miles. At the same time the milk wagons of other retailers are covering 
various portions of the same route, and so there is a great waste of 
effort and of expense In the distribution. 

The division of States in which the cost of distributing milk from 
producer to consumer is the most is the North Central group, in which 

roduccrs receive 44 per cent of the prices paid by the consumer. Next 
n order follow the Western States with 47 per cent, the North Atlantic 
States with 53 per cent, the South Central States with 55 per cent, and 
the South Atlantic States with 57 per cent. 

The average price paid by consumers In the 78 eltles is almost 
exnctly 8 cents per quart. In the North Atlantic and North Central 
States the average is 7.5 cents; in the Western States, 8.9 cents; in 
the South Central, 9.1 cents; and in the South Atlantic States, 9.3 
cents. These prices are for the last weck In June, 1910. 


BUTTER AND THE RETAILER. 


Factory butter was Included in this investigation of prices. in the 
three classes of crenmery print, creamery tub, and renovated. Con- 
tzumer's prices were taken in 78 cities in all parts of the country, and 
the facts were ascertained in the latter part of June, 1910. 

In the distribution of creamery butter from factory to consumer the 
ultimate price includes the railway charge for transportation and the 
retailer's addition, The.freight charge is about 0.6 of 1 per cent of the 
consumer's price. 

As a general average for the 78 cities, the Rtas! receives 86.3 per 
cent of the consumer's price for creamery prints. The percentages ure 
nearly the same in all geographic divisions, the lowest. 84.6 per cent, 
being found in the Western States, and the highest, 87.5 per cent, in 
the South Atlantic States. 

In the case of creamery tub butter, the factories reecive 86.5 per 
cent of the consumer's price in the 78 cities, the Western States again 
having the lowest percentage, 84.6 per cent. The highest percentage 
is 88 for the South Central States, and in the other divisions the per- 
centage is between 86 and 87. 

Factories that renoyate butter receive a somewhat larger percentage 
of the consumer's price than in the case of creamery prints and tub 
butter. The average for the 78 cities is 88.3 per cont, with incon- 
siderable variations among the geographic divisions of the country. 


EXHAUSTIVE INVESTIGATIONS. 


The inercase of price of farm products in their transfer from pro- 
ducer to consumer was thoroughly Investigated in all parts of the 
country and for a large variety of products by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. Although the facts obtained in that investigation are now about 
10 years old, it is belleved that the ratios between producer's and 
consumer's prices are approximately the same now as they were then. 
At any rate, It seems probahle that the farmer is not now receiving n 
larger share of the consumer's price than he received 10 years ago, and 
he may be receiving a smaller share. 


POULTRY. 


Within the ficld of investigation it was found that pouty almost 
doubled in price between the farmer and the consumer; other words, 
the farmer recelyed only 55.1 per cent of the consumer's price. In- 
quirles were made concerning turkeys as distinct from other poultry, 
with the result that it was found that the farmers received dzo per 
cent of the final price. Chickens as a separate description are repre- 
sented by the percentage of 68.4 when priced by the pound, and by 57.1 
per cent when priced by the head. 

Of the price per dozen paid by tha consumer, the producer received 
69 per cent In the case of ergs; dried beans, 75 per cent when bought 
by the bushel; cabbage, 48.1 per cent when bought by the head and 
G4.9 per cent when bought by the pound; cauliflower, 75 per cent 
eleet bought by the dozen; and cclery, 60 per cent when bought by the 

unch. 


THE SMALLER THN RETAIL UNIT, THA LESS THE FARMER RECEIVES. 


The general fact was that the producer's percentage of the con- 
sumer's price diminished as the quantity sold at retail was smaller. 
For instance, the apple grower received 55.0 per cent of the consumer's 
me when the consumer bought by the bushel and 66 per cent when 
he purchase was by the barrel. When the consumer bought corn by 
the bushel the farmer got 70.0 per cent of the price, but when the 
purchase was by the barrel the farmer received 81 per cent. The 
strawberry grower recelyed 48.9 per cent of the consumer's price in 
purchases by the quart and 75.9 per cent in 8 by the erate. 
A still better {llustration is found in the case of onions. In purchasing 
a peck at a time, the farmer recelyed 27.8 per cent of the retail price; 
in 155 100 of a barrel, he received 58.3 per cent; and in purchases 
by the 100 pounds, he received GD per cent. So in the case of oranges; 
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when the purchase was by the dozen the grower received 20.3 per 
cent of the consumer’s price, whereas when the purchase was by the 
box the grower received 59.3 per cent. 


PACTS FOR MANY PRODUCTS. 


Farmers received 83.3 per cent of the final price in the retail pur- 
chase of blackberries by the crate, 75 r cent in the p of 
cucumbers by the third of a bushel, 66.7 per cent in the purchase of 
eggplant by the crate, GO per cent in the purchase of green peas b. 
the quart, 70.5 per cent when hay was bought by the ton, and 82. 
per cent in the purchase of horses from retailers. 

Among the many other products represented in this list are oats, 
with 73.6 per cent of the price going to the farmer when bought by 
the bushel; melons. 50 per cent when bought by the pound; parsnips, 
GO per cent when bought by the bunch; potatoes, 59.3 per cent when 
bought by the bushel; string beans, 80 per cent when bought by the 
barrel: sweet potatoes, 60.8 per cent when bought by the barrel; tur- 
nipe GO per cent in purchases by the bunch; watermelons, 33.5 per cent 
when bought singly. 

In some cases there were purchasers from the farmer who were 
middlemen. It was found that cotton growers received 93 por cent of 
the price paid by cotton manufacturers for the raw cotton; 84,1 per 
cent of the price of broom corn paid by-the broom manufacturers: 80 
per cent of the price of calves and 91 per cent of the price of cattle 
paid uy, packers; 93 per cent of the exe of hogs and 74.2 per cent of 
the price of lambs paid by pares: 7 per cent of the price of tobacco 
paid by tho hogshead and 92.2 per cent when ibe inh by the pound by 
manufacturers; 72.9 per cent in the case of wheat bought by millers; 
and 01.7 per cent in the case of wool bought by manufacturers. 


FREIGHT CHARGES, 


To the foregoing percentages that represent the share of the farmer 
in the consumer's price should be added the percentage standing for 
the freight charge in determining the share of the consumer's price 
that goes to the middlemen. With approximate accuracy it has been 
determined that when the farmer received 50 per cent of the con- 
sumer's price, the freight charge on butter is about 0.5 of 1 per cent 
of the consumer's price; eggs, 0.6 of 1 per cent: apples, 6.8 per cent; 
beans, 2.4 per cent; potatoes, 7,4 per cent; grain of all sorts, 3.8 per 
cent; hay, 7.0 per cent; cattle and hogs, 1.2 per cent; live poultry, 2.2 
per cent; wool, 0.3 of 1 per cent. ‘The 2 allowances for freight 
arc to be increased by one-half when the farmer reccives about three- 
fourths of the consumer's price. 


COFFEE PRICES. 


The import statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
afford some striking comparisons between the original yalue and con- 
sumer’s price. In the fiscal year 1910 four-fifths of the coffee imported 
Into the United States came from Brazil, 17 per cent from other coun- 
tries in South and Central America and from Mexico, so that 97.2 pe 
cent of the imports were from Mexico and Central and South America. 
About 0.1 of 1 per cent of the coffee imports are from Aden and are 
the nominal Mocha coffee, and 1.3 per cent of the imports are from the 
East Indies and are the Java coffee. 

In 1910 the coffee imported from American countries, which was 97.2 
per cent of all coffee imports. had an import yalue of 7.8 cents per 

und. To this should be added the ocean freight rate. From Rio 

unelro tho rate is 0.28 of 1 cent, or about one-fourth of a cent per 

pound. For nearly all of this American coffee the consumers paid 
rices ranging from 20 to 35 cents per pound. In other words, the 
mport value, plus the ocean freight charge, is only from 23 to 40 per 
cent of the principal range of prices paid for the coffee at retail. 


PRICES PAID FOR TEA. 


Tea may be referred to in the same way. In the fiscal year 1910 the 
average Import value of tea was 16 cents per pound. It is assumed 
that nearly all of the tea consumed in this country is bought at retail 
prices ranging from 50 to 70 cents per pound, and, with this under- 
standing, the import value of tea is from 23 per cent to 32 per cent of 
what the consumer pays. 


CONSUMER'S PRICE AS AN INCREASE OF FARMER'S PRICE—PRICH GAINS 
FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


In the consideration of this subject so far the aspect has been that 
of the produccr; the farmer thinks of the price that the consumer pays 
for fot products and compares with them the price that he himself 
receives. . 

While the farmer fs looking forward with regard to the prices of his 
products, the consumer is looking backard, and so regards the prices 
that he pays as increases upon what the farmer gets. This aspect of 
the mattcr may now be worth some attention. 

It is established by the Investigation of this department made last 
June that the milk consumers of 78 cities paid for milk an Increase of 
100.8 per cent above the pease received by dalrymen; in other words, 
the farmer's price was fully doubled. The lowest increase among the 
geographie divisions was 75.5 per cent in the South Atlantle States and 
the highest was 111.9 per cent in the Western States. 

In the purchase of butter the consumer 8 15.8 per cent above the 
factory price in the case of creamery prints, 15.6 per cent above in 
the case of factory tub, and 13.3 per cent above the factory price in 
the case of renovated butter. The percentages of increase namong the 
five divisions of States do not vary much from the nvernges for the 
United States. 

Some large percentages of increase of prices were found by the 
Industrial Commission—135.8 per cent for cabbage bought by the head; 
100 per cent for melons bought by the pound, for buttermilk sold by 
the quart, and for oranges sold by the crate; 260 per cent for onions 
bought by the peck; 400.4 per cent for oranges bought hy the dozen; 
111.1 per cent for strawberries bought by the quart; and 200 per cent 
for watermelons sold singly. 8 

There were many cases of increase of consumer's price over farmer's 
price amounting to 75 per cent and over, but under 100 per cent, and 
nmong these were 90.5 per cent for apples bought by the barrel and 
80.6 per cent for Appice bought by the box; 75 per cent for chickens 
bought by the head; 83.4 per cent for onions bought by the pound; 80.5 

er cent for tatoes bought by the bushel; 88.8 per cent for poul- 
ry, in eral, bought by the pound; 95.8 per cent for strawberries 
po oy y the box; 82.5 per cent for sweet potatoes bought by the 
mshel. 

It may be worth while to extend the list of farm products that are 
sold to consumers at a large increase above farm prices. In the 
elass of commodities selling for an increase of price amounting to 
50 per cent and over but under 75 per cent above farm prices may 
be mentioned the following increases: 61.8 per cent for cabba 
bought by the pound; 66.7 per cent for celery bought by the bunch, 
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turnips and parsnips bought by the bunch, and green peas bought 
by the quart; 54.4 per cent for chickens bought by the pound; 50 
pr cent for eggplants bought by the crate; 68.4 per cent for onions 
ought by the bushel; 68.7 ist cent for oranges bought by the box; 
GO per cent for potatoes bought by the peck; 59.8 per cent for turkeys 
bought by the pound. 

The import price of coffee in the fiscal year 1910, which was 8 cents 
a pound, after the increase to 20 and 35 cents per pound to the 
retailer, has risen in price to the consumer from 150 to 337.5 per 
cent. So with tea of the same fiscal year; its Import price of 16 cents 
per pound, after being increased to 50 to 70 cents per pound, cost 
the consumer an advance of 212.55 to 337.5 per cent. 

Before assigning to middlemen the various Increases of prices, it Is 
proper to deduct the percentages due to freight rates. he freight 
charge for milk received in New York is about 18 per cent of the 
producer's price and in Chicago about 14.7 per cent. Of the import 
price of coffee, the ocean freight charge from Rio Janeiro is 3.6 per 
cent, The percentages of farm price for which freight charges stand 
in the United States may be estimated at approximately 0.9 of 1 
cent of the factory price for butter; 1.2 
clover seed; 1.0 per cent for cotton; 1. er cent for eggs; 13.6 per 
cent for apples; 4.8 per cent for beans; 14.8 per cent for potatoes; 
and 5 per cent for sweet patatoes. The rates for oats, e, barley, 
and wheat are nearly the same, ranging from 6 per cent for oats to 
7.3 per cent for barley and rye, The rate for corn is 9.2 per cent and 
the average for all grain is 7.7 per cent. For hay the percentage is 
15.8 per cent; for cattle and hogs, 2.5 per cent; for live poultry, 4.5 
per cent; and for wool, 0.6 of 1 per cent, 


NO GROUND FOR COMPLAINT AGAINST THE FARMER. 


From the detalls that have been presented with regard to the increase 
of the prices of farm products between farmer and consumer, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the consumer has no well-grounded complaint 
uguinst the farmer for the prices that he pays. The farmer supplies 
the capital for production and takes the risk of his losses; his crops 
are at the mercy of drought and flood and heat and frost, to sa 
nothing of noxious Insects and blighting diseases. He supplies hard, 
exacting, unremitting Inbor. A degree and range of information and 
intelligence are demanded by agriculture which are hardly equaled in 
any other occupation. Then there is the risk of overproduction and 
disastrously low prices. From beginning to end the farmer must steer 
dextrously to escape perils to his profits and, indeed, to his capital on 
every hand. At last the products are started on their way to the con- 
sumer. The railroad, generally 8 adds a percentage of in- 
crease to the farmer's prices that is not large. After delivery by the 
railroad the products are stored a short time, are measured into the 
various retail quantities—more or less small—and the dealers are rid 
of them as soon as possible. The dealers have risks that are practi- 
cally small, except credit sales and such risks as grow out of their ate 
ing me an amount of business which is small as compared with their 
number, 


PROBLEM FOR CONSUMERS AND NOT FARMERS TO REMEDY. 

After consideration of the elements of the matter, it is plain that 
the farmer is not getting an exorbitant price for his products, and that 
the cost of distribution from the time of delivery at destination by the 
railroad to delivery to the consumer is the feature of the problem of 
sige prices which must present itself to the consumer for treatment. 

hy do not consumers buy directly from the farmers? A distrl- 
bution of farm products in this cet 757 way has already begun in 
England, where cooperative organizations of farmers are selling by 
direct consignment to cooperative organizations of consumers in eltles. 

Farmers' cooperative selling associations are numerous in this coun- 
try, but cooperative buying associations among the people of cities and 
towns are few. Aside from buying associations maintained by farmers, 
hardly any exist in this country. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
consumer has much to do to work out his own salvation with regard 
to the prices that he pipi Potatoes were selling last spring in some 
places where there ha en overproduction for 20 cents and In some 
places for even 9 cents per bushel at the farm, while at the same time 
sty consumers in the Kast were paying 50 to 75 cents per bushel, 
although there was nothing to prevent them from combining to buy a 
carload or more of potatoes directly from the grower and for delivery 
directly to themselves. 


POPULATION, CROP YIELDS, AND PRICES—-PRODUCTION PER ACRE OVER- 
TAKING INCREASR OF PEOPLE—IMMIGRATION AND BIRTH RATE, 


per 
er cent of the farm price for 


The population of the United States has increased rapidly in the 
ast, ur doors have always stood open to immigrants from other 
ands. Our ancestors had large familics. Our numbers have increased 


one-third every 10 years until 1880, and afterwards one-fourth to one- 
fifth. Our expanding farm area has easily provided sustenance for our 
increasing numbers. But with the filling up of our unoccupied spaces 
some have begun to fear that in the near future we shall be unable to 
provide all our food from our own fields. Population increases; yields 
decrease (so it Is said), and the time is at hand when we shall have to 
import foodstuffs; our economic independence will then be gone. 
mmigration. however, is not to be counted upon permanently to fur- 
nish any considerable annual increase in our numbers. ‘Three-fourths of 
a million may enter our ports in one year; but the very next year may 
see a financial depression, with the tide of emigration setting away from 
our shores. Only the birth rate may be counted upon as a permanent 
force acting toward increasing the r and the increase of the 
native-born population by excess of births over deaths in this country is 
omy cath 1% per cent a year, with a tendency toward a decreasing 
rth rate. 

The great question, then, is this: Are the products of our agricultural 
lands increas or decreasing in quantity? Is the yield per acre of 
our fields keeping pace with this normal increase of population by 
ae To the latter question the answer is that the process has 

egun, 
RISING YIELDS PER ACRE. 


Dividing the period from 1866 to 1909 into four decades and a suc- 
ceeding short period of four years, the yleld per acre of corn is shown 
by a study made in the Bureau of Statistics to have declined 2.3 per 
cent from the first decade to the second, declined 8.2 per cent from the 
second to the third, increased 7.7 per cent from the third to the fourth, 
and increased 7.1 per cent from the fourth decade to the succeeding 
four-year period. 

For wheat an even better showing is made, since the figures show a 
continuous increase in yield per acre, namely, 3.4 per cent from first 
decade to second, 3.3 from second to third, 6.3 from third to fourth, and 
9.6 from fourth decade to final four-year period. 


For cotton, the first figure, 2.8, is a decline, but the rest are Increases, 
namely, 2.6, 3.8, and 0.3. 

For tobacco, the first figure, 3.4, is an increase; the second, 2.0, is a 
decline; the third, 5.2, is an increase; and so also is the last, 9.7. 

Similar facts are shown for 6 other leading crops, namely, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, buckwheat, hay, and potatoes. Not one of the 10 crops named 

declined in yield per acre from the third decade to the fourth, while 
oats was the only one to show a decline from the fourth decade to the 
last period of four years. The evidence is very plain that the ylelds per 
acre of our crops are now increasing, and if the facts were assembled 
in detail for the States it would be found that the percentage of increase 
in yield in 8 of them is greater than the Perera race of normal 
increase in population; that is, the increase by births over deaths In 
the old native element. 

Such is the fact with regard to wheat for the fourth decade, as com- 
jared with the preceding one, in 26 States, and 2 of the States are all 

ut ready to joint them. In 14 States corn production per acre has 
Increased faster than the normal increase of population, and this is 
almost true of 5 more States. The number of States in this list in the 
ease of barley is 21; rye, 30; buckwheat, 19; cotton, 3; potatoes, 24; 
hay, 85; and more or less States are almost ready to enter this Jist in 
the case of all 78 

A demand that is more difficult to fulfill in production per acre is for 
an increase that equals or exceeds the actual increase of population, 
8 immigrants and the temporarily high birth rate of the 
foreign rm. But, notwithstanding the fact that this difficulty is 
greater in the United States than it is in all other countries that have 
5 ceased to take much new land into cultivation, many of the 

tates of this Nation are each maintaining an increase of production in 
the case of one or more prominent crops that is greater than the actual 
increase of poumon Ten States are doing this in the case of corn; 
for wheat the number is 22; for oats, 16; for cotton and tobacco, 1 
each; for rye, 21; for potatoes, 15; and for hay, 2h. 

We can not look for any other result than that the yields per acre of 
all our crops shall increase at an even faster rate in the future, in view 
of the intense Interest with which our people are turning their attention 
toward agricultural improvement. If there are certain forces at work 
which, if unchecked and made more prevalent, will in the future compel 
us to bid against the world for food, the counteracting forces have 
se bts Sao een already set in motion, with the promise of increasing 
effect. 

INCOME PER ACRE. 


The farmer has benefited more than others from the changed condi- 
tions which have manifested themselves in increased cost of living. For 
instance, the product of 1 acre of corn in 1899 was worth on the farm 
$8.51, but 10 years later it was worth $15.20, an increase in farm 
value amounting to 78.6 per cent. Similarly, wheat increased in farm 
value 114 per cent, tobacco 56.2 per cent, and cotton 65.6 per cent. 
Ten leading crops taken together—including, besides those mentioned, 
Hats. barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, and hay—lInereased 72.7 per cent 
in farm value. 

This, of course, is no advantage to the farmer if the increase in price 
of the things he has to buy is still greater. To ascertain the facts in 
this matter, the Bureau of Statistics sent a letter to a large number of 
retall dealers doing business with farmers. ‘These dealers were asked to 
quote the prices which prevailed in 1899 and in 1909, taking care to 
compare articles of the same grades. In this way the percentage of 
increase in the prices of about 85 articles commonly used by farmers 
was determined. 

In three cases the prices were less in 1909 than in 1899; in four 
cases they were the same; but in all other cases they had increased, 
the increases running from 2.7 per cent in the case of manure spreaders 
and mowers to 53.8 per cent in the case of brooms. Coffee increased 
9.8 per cent; flour, 32.4; salt. 14.9; sugar, 8.7; overalls, 22.9; rubber 
boots, 29; calico, 26.9; muslin, 25; and so on. For all the articles con- 
sidered the average increase was 12.1 per cent. 

Now, compare this with the 72.7 per cent Increase in the farm value 
of the 10 leading crops. The farmer has evidently benefited more than 
ws rest of the community—taken all together—from the changes in 
values. 

Put the facts in another way. The produce of 1 acre of corn was 
equal in value to 1.8 barrels of flour In 1899, but to 2.4 barrels In 1909; 
or it would buy 118.2 yards of muslin in 1899 and 168.9 yards in 1909. 
The average purchasing power of all crops similarly increased from 
2 barrels of flour in 1899 to 2.6 barrels in 1969, and from 132.1 yards 
of muslin in 1899 to 182.4 yards in 1909. And so with the whole list 
of articles used by farmers. 

The facts may also be put in the form of percentages by letting 100 
represent the purchasing power of 1 acre of farm crops In 1899. Then, 
in 1909 the purchasing power of 1 acre of corn is seen to have In- 
creased 90 per cent when spent for coal oil, 62 for coffee, 33 for flour. 
and 64 for sugar. Now, take the average purchasing perar 0 
all crops. It increased 83 per cent when spent for coal oil, 57 
for coffee, 30 for flour, 59 for sugar, and so on down the list. Taking 
the average of all articles, corn increased 60 per cent in purchasing 
power, wheat 91, and cotton 48, while the grand average increase in 
purchasing power of all crops is 54 per cent. In other words, the 
farmer has received a 54 per cent benefit from the changed conditions. 

No one can pretend to understand all the forces at work in these 
matters. Possibly the farmer's present advantage is due, in part, to 
tempora: conditions of supply and demand that may change to his 
disadvantage. If it is also due, in part, to a greater appreciation of the 
value of the farmer's work, that, too, is something upon which no calcu- 
lations can be based. i 

But there is no sort of doubt that a great part of the farmer's prog- 
perity rests upon the bedrock of a greater output, a higher yield per 
acre. That is to say, farmers and farming have become more efficient, 
not only to the benefit of the farmer himself but also to the safeguard- 
ing of our national independence. The wisdom of Congress In aiding 
agriculture in the past, through the Federal Department and the State 
colleges and experiment stations, as well as the advisability of givin 
even greater fostering attentfon in the future to our most fundamenta 
industry, is thus made plainly manifest. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER]. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, my friend Judge CLAYTON, who first addressed the House 
this morning, I am extremely gratified that there is so large 
and intelligent an audience here at this time. [Laughter and 
applause.] 
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I think that fact is perhaps occasioned by reason of some one 
having given out the information that I was to endeavor at this 
time to make a speech upon this bill, and it being about the 
usual lunch hour the pangs of hunger may have overcome in the 
minds of many of the Members the thirst for intellectual enter- 
tainment. [Applause.] I regret exceedingly, under the circum- 
stances, that I have not any carefully prepared remarks for this 
occasion, and I do not know that it will be possible for me to 
ndd anything of interest to the discussion that has been going 
on in this House for the past two weeks upon this bill, and I do 
not know whether we are any of us being enlightened so very 
much ourselves, or whether we are enlightening the country at 
all upon ‘the tariff question. It is not an entirely new question, 
und yet it seems that an academic discussion of the principle of 
protection as opposed to the principle of free trade is now on 
the boards as of old, and must, from the necessities of the times 
and the political conditions prevailing, again demand our atten- 
tion and the attention of the country. The President of the 
United States, under the authority given him by the Constitu- 
tion and with the highest and purest motives of duty and 
patriotism, called this Congress together for a single purpose; 
and that purpose was to pass upon the trade agreement that 
under his direction had been tentatively made with the Domin- 
ion af Canada. It seems to me that it would have been wise if 
this Congress, under the circumstances, had foregone the oppor- 
tunity to play polities and had disposed of that one question 
and adjourned and gone home. I know that course would have 
been for the benefit of all the people of the country, and I think 
would haye commanded their unanimous approval. This run- 
ning amuck with the business interests of the country is what 
might have been expected from past experience and past his- 
tory when the Democratic Party has been in control of this 
House, and, so far as I have observed in the past, that course 
has never led to anything of advantage to the people of this 
country. So far as the reciprocity agreement, or the bill carry- 
ing that agreement into effect, was concerned, I can easily see 
how the Democrats might differ among themselves as to the 
policy of that bill, and I can also see how some Republicans 
might favor it and how some might not. For myself, I believe, 
and have long believed, in the principle of reciprocity and in 
reciprocal trade agreements with other nations. 

I believe that when we open up our markets to the other 
countries of the world, we ought by some sort of reciprocal 
arrangement, to get some benefit ourselves for so doing [ap- 
Plausel, some equivalent for what we give; and I am eternally 
opposed to the Democratic doctrine of free trade, because I 
believe most emphatically in American markets for Americans. 
{Applanuse.] I believe in protection to all American industries 
and to American labor, and that our own people should have 
the preference in our own markets at all times, and that if we 
yield anything as to that policy, we ought to get an equivalent 
for it. I believe that the agreement which this House, so far 
us it is concerned, has ratified with the Dominion of Canada will, 
if consummated, be to the material benefit of both countries. I 
do not believe that it will injure the farmers of this country 
or any class of our people. If I did so believe, I would not be 
in favor of it. I have some interests myself connected with 
the farming industry, and 1 represent here a great agricultural 
district, one of the greatest in the United States; and I fully 
and firmly believe that the interests of the agricultural popula- 
tion of my district will be materially benefited by the con- 
summation of this Canadian reciprocity agreement. At the 
same time, I realize that I also represent other industries than 
that of agriculture alone, for that district is also one of the 
greatest manufacturing districts of the country, and has within 
its boundaries substantially every manufacturing industry that 
exists in the land, and substantially every item in the Canadian 
reciprocity bill, and every item in this free list or free-trade 
bill, is produced to a greater or less extent in my district. We 
there mannfacture cach year, millions of dollars worth of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, sewing machines, and fence 
wire, besides pretty nearly everything else that can be manu- 
Tactured or produced in this country. I regret that my dis- 
tinguished and eloquent friend and colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Pryce] should have seen fit to characterize the reciprocity 
agreement as an indieation of the desire of the people of this 
country to be annexed to Canada, or for Canada to be annexed 
to the United States, whichever way you choose to put it, be- 
eause there is just as much danger in the one case as in the 
other. [Laughter and applause.] 

Also my genial friend and colleague from Chicago, Mr. MAD- 
DEN, lind something to say about Canadian annexation and the 
fiag of this Union floating all the way from the Great Lakes 
to the North Pole, discovered by Dr. Cook. [Laughter and 
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applause.] Now, I want to assure both of my colleagues that 
I do not think there is any danger of Canadian annexation or 
any intention whatever or any desire on the part of the people 
of this country for annexation at any time in the future, and 
I do not think it will come until Jong years after our enthusi- 
astic friend from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] has fought to a finish 
his fight with Japan and wiped the Mikado and all his sub- 
jects from off the face of the earth, or off from the waters of 
the sea, whichever it may be. [Laughter and applause.] The 
time may come, and I am not sure but what it will come, when 
the dominions to the north of us will constitute an independent 
republic and when a new flag of freedom will float over all 
that great land from our northern border to the frozen seas of 
the north. That time, I say, may come, but annexation never, 
and all this talk of annexation is nothing more nor less than 
sensational bosh. The people of Canada are our friends; we 
haye no designs upon their Government or their territory but 
to wish them well. Our relations can never be anything but 
friendly, and commercial reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States is in accordance with natural Jaw and can only 
result for the good of the people there and here. Who would 
claim for a moment that unrestricted trade between our great 
grain-producing States in the Northwest and the other States 
of the Union is to the detriment of the other States. If it were 
possible that Minnesota and the Dakotas and Montana might 
be separated from the United States, and if we had a tariff 
barrier against their products, their grain, and their cattle, 
would either we or they be better off? Manifestly not. This 
reciprocity agreement only applies to a Umited extent the same 
rules as to exchange of products with Canada that we now have 
between the several States. I would, if I could, wipe out all 
the trade barriers between Canada and the United States and 
haye unrestricted trade in all the products of the soll and in 
all manufactures and all commodities of every name and kind 
the same as we have here between the several States. To ny 
understanding, reciprocity is the natural sequence to the Ré- 
publican policy of protection, and the two should go hand in 
hand together. Reciprocity was advocated by Blaine and Me- 
Kinley and the other great Republican leaders of the past. If 
the Democratic Party haye now taken it up, they have simply 
followed the wisdom of past Republican leaders and adopted 
past Republican platforms. 

The Democratic majority in this House seem to now have 
taken up this doctrine of reciprocity and are supporting it with 
great enthusiasm.” As I haye read the Democratic platforms in 
the past I have understood that that party claimed always that 
all protection was robbery, and that reciprocity was only 
another name for protection. That that has been the doctrine 
of the Democratic Party, and is to-day the real belief of many 
of its leaders is confirmed by the speeches we have heard from 
that side of the House from day to day in support of the bill 
now pending. Let us stop and consider for a moment how 
wholly inconsistent the Canadian reciprocity measure is with 
the free-trade bill now under consideration. For, call it a 
farmers’ free-list bill or whateyer you will, this bill now under 
consideration is nothing more nor less than an absolute free- 
trade measure. There is no protection in it for any industry, 
and there is no reciprocity in it. In effect, the Democratic 
Party in this House are now saying to Canada, we have passed 
the reciprocity bill, but you need not ratify it there because we 
propose to give you more than you ask by subsequent bills 
and to ask nothing from you in return. That is to say, we will 
put on the free list, not only as to Canada, but as to all the 
countries of the earth, the very articles upon which we have 
just ratified a reciprocal arrangement for mutual duties. What 
consistency can there be in ratifying an agreement with Canada 
which fixes a certain rate of duty upon meats, agricultural 
implements and other commodities, reciprocal as to each coun- 
try, and then before that agreement becomes effective, follow 
up immediately with a free-trade bill proposing to put those 
same things on the free list without any concessions whatever 
from the other contracting party. Is not this the height of 
Democratie inconsistency? Are you simply using this reci- 
procity measure, proposed by a Republican President, for the 
sole and only purpose of making political capital and for the 
purpose of having that agreement not ratified by Canada, be- 
eause, if your policy prevails, they can then haye our markets 
free without any concession whatever? Now, I thought awhile 
ago, and I do not know but I said once upon the floor of this 
House, that I believed it would be a good idea when the 
tariff was revised, that it might be revised schedule by schedule 
and one thing at a time. I have changed my mind about that. 
This bill shows how such a policy would work, and it is very 
much like cutting off the dog’s head by commencing at his tail 
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and cutting off an inch at a time. This bill shows an intention 
on the part of the Democratic majority in this House to ruin 
certain industries one at a time, and to put certain articles 
a few at a time upon the free list without any protection 
Whatever, and then to follow it up with some other articles one 
at a time, until the doctrine of free trade is universally estab- 
lished as the policy of the country and the policy of protection 
is gone forever. 

My learned friend, the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama, Judge CLAYTON, this morning said very truly that the 
line of demarcation between the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party was never more clearly drawn than it is 
to-day; that the Republican Party was the party of protection 
and the Democratic Party for free trade or tariff for revenue 
only. That is absolutely true. No man with a drop of Repub- 
lican blood in his veins can justify himself in voting for this 
free-trade measure. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

This bill, it will be observed, is a free-trade bill, pure and 
simple—at least simple. It is not even a “ tariff-for-revenue- 
only“ bill. It never could produce any revenue whatever for 
the Government, because it does not propose to reduce the rates 
of duty, but to admit all the articles mentioned absolutely free 
of duty. Under the Dingley law the duty on sewing machines 
was 45 per cent; the Payne law reduced this duty to 30 per 
cent. This bill puts sewing machines on the free list, not to 
permit competition with foreign-made machines, but to give 
an actual advantage to the foreign manufacturer, and thus seri- 
ously handicap, if not entirely ruin, a great home industry. 
Substantially, the same is true as to the shoe and leather in- 
dustry. Why, in the name of reason, if our Democratic friends 
consider the duties too high, do they not propose to reduce them 
to what they consider a revenue basis, rather than deprive the 
Government of all revenue and the home fadustry of all pro- 
tection? 

That is the proposition before us to-day. That is the propo- 
sition upon which both political parties are to go before the 
country. It is the policy of protection to American industry 
and American labor on the one hand, that has made this coun- 
try the most prosperous upon the face of the earth, or, on the 
other hand, it is the policy that has always brought stagnation 
in business and ruin and desolation to our people, the policy 
of Democratic free trade. It is proved now, so that there can 
be no misunderstanding about it, that the Democratic Party of 
to-day, as it always has been in the past, is a party of free 
trade; that if it was in power in all of the departments of 
Government, and could do so, it would level every customhouse 
in the land, and allow all foreign products to enter and com- 
pete in our home markets in competition with our own people 
and without requiring any tariff tax or payment of any kind 
for that great privilege. 

Oh, my Democratic friends, when the people of this country 
understand your purpose, when they understand that that is 
the doctrine you are advocating piece by piece, they will again 
relegate you to the rear, and they will again reinstate in all 
the departments of this Government that party that has made 
this country the most progressive and the most prosperous 
upon the face of the earth. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Let me cite you to one little thing—a little joker, so to 
speak—they put in this so-called farmers’ free-list bill. I wonder 
why they call it a farmers’ free-list bill. Have you done some 
injury to the farmer for which you propose to recompense 
him? You seem at least to not have done or proposed any- 
thing that by any possibility could injure any farmers south 
of Mason and Dixon's line. I observe that you do not put rice 
and peanuts and oranges and pineapples and other products of 


the South upon the free list, but instead, in order to fool the 


people, you pick out here and there some industry in the North- 
ern States, not in the Sonth, that you think it safe to attack, 
and say “If we can pass that and wipe that industry out of 
existence eyery section of the country interested in that in- 
dustry will join us and demand the same treatment for such 
other industries as we may wish to attack.” Among the items 
selected and put upon the free list in this bill is sewing ma- 
chines. I wonder why you put sewing machines upon the 
free list in this bill and why this one industry was selected for 
your attack. I presume it is probably true that there is not a 
sewing-machine factory in the entire South and consequently 
you will find no opposition in that section of the country to 
free trade in sewing machines, but why did you not propose 
to put all other kindred machines, such as typewriters, knit- 
ting machines, and everything else of that same nature upon 
the free list also by this bill? True, there are not many sewing- 
machine factories in this country, very few of them. Perhaps 
you thought you would not antagonize very many localities by 
singling out sewing machines for your attack. 
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Now, it so happens, Mr. Chairman, that I come from a little 
town in the State of Illinois that is known far and near as 
the sewing-machine town. The little city of Belvidere, with a 
population of between seven and eight thousand people, has one 
of the largest independent sewing-machine factories in this 
country. The National Sewing Machine Co. in that town em- 
ploys on an ayerage probably a thousand men, and is the sup- 
port of at least one-half the entire population of that little 
city; and under this bill you propose to put sewing machines 
on the free list without any reason whatever being given for 
so doing, so far as I can understand. 

I do not understand that there is any such thing as a sewing- 
machine trust in this country. I know that the company in 
my town is not connected with any trust or any other company 
anywhere in the world. It is an independent factory, doing a 
large and fairly profitable business, altliough the profit on euch 
sewing machine made, under the competition that exists, is so 
small as to be a mere trifle. There is one large sewing machine 
concern known as the Singer Co., and sometimes called the 
sewing-machine trust, although I do not understand that it is 
a trust or that it has connection with subsidiary concerns; 
but that great company probably manufactures more than 60 
per cent of all the sewing machines made in the world. It has 
factories in several places in the United States. It has fac- 
tories in Canada and in Scotland, and, I think, in other coun- 
tries of Europe. It would not be affected at all by placing 
sewing machines upon tlie free list, because it could manufac- 
ture the same machines in its factories abroad with cheap for- 
cign labor and send those machines into this country free of 
duty and at prices that would crush out absolutely every inde- 
pendent sewing-machine concern in the land. There is but one 
other country, under present conditions, that could compete 
with us in the manufacture of sewing machines, and that is 
Germany. I understand that sewing machines are manufac- 
tured there on a large scale and that labor is very much chenper 
than it is here, and without any tariff protection they could 
send their machines into the United States duty free and crush 
out of existence every scwing-inachine company in the land 
except the Singer Co., which would be their only competitor, 
and all that, too, without making sewing machines any cheaper 
to the purchaser than they are to-day; and that is what would 
happen should this bill become a law in its present form—if 
our Democratie friends succeed in getting it passed and upon 
the statute books, which I do not believe they even hope to do. 
There is very little profit in sewing machines now made by 
these independent concerns in competition with the Singer Co. 
The independent concerns sell their machines to dealers, and 
they are again sold at very low prices. If you will take up a 
catalogue of one of the great department stores or mail-order 
houses, you will find there the prices at which such sewing 
machines as are made in my district are sold. Two of the 
largest mail-order houses, perhaps, are in Chicago, namely, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and Sears, Roebuck & Co. If you 
will examine their catalogues, you will find that you can buy 
a first-class sewing machine at retail at from $8 to $21, and the 
machine, Mr. Chairman, that is sold by these houses at retail 
to-day for $S is as good a machine in every respect as my mother 
paid $100 for when I was a boy. If you want a fancy piece 
of furniture in addition to the sewing machine, you can pay 
as high as $21 to one of these concerns for such a machine. 

The Singer Co. does business on entirely a different plan. 
They sell their machines through agents all over the country, 
and on time, with payments of from 50 cents a week to a dollar 
a mouth, or something of that kind. They have great capital 
and can afford to do business in that way, and thereby they get 
higher prices for their machines. It would not affect that com- 
Dauy a particle to put sewing machines on the free list, but it 
would crush out absolutely the one great industry of my town 
and county and throw out of employment in that little town a 
thousand men, while half the people of the town would be de- 
prived of a livelthood and forced to seck other employment. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this is only one example of what our Demo- 
cratic friends are proposing to do by the passage of this bill. 
It is only one industry that is picked out for attack, but if we 
are to believe what they tell us it is to be followed up by attack- 
ing other industries, one at a time, all along the line, until no 
vestige of protection shall be left and until foreign countries 
may send their manufactured products into the United States 
without let or hindrance in competition with our own indus- 
tries, and thereby force out of employment our own people, who 
are now the best-paid laboring people in the world. Is that 
what we want? They tell us in the report on this so-called 
farmors’ free list bill that its passage would reduce the reye- 
nues of the Government something over $10,000,000 a year, and, 
Mr. Chairman, the revenue we should lose is nothing compared 
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to the greater injury that would necessarily follow. Ten mil- 
lion dollars’ reduction in the revenues of the country is, of 
course, no small item, but we could stand that if it were not for 
the fact that under the free-trade provisions of this bill hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of manufactured products from 
abroad each year, made by the cheap labor of other countries, 
would come into the United States in competition with our own 
industries, and that just so much less would be manufactured 
in our own factories and by our own people, so that necessarily 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of laborers who are de- 
pendent upon the success of American industries and American 
factories would be forced to seek other employment or to accept 
a very great reduction in wages, and possibly both. That is 
what the Democratic Party in this House, under its present 
leadership, is proposing to do to the American people. It is 
only a beginning, but already we can see what the effects are 
sure to be. 

My time is almost up, and before I get through I desire to 
say a few words in regard to some remarks made by my good 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Stuss] the other day. He is honest 
and sincere and means what he says. He scems to think that 
one evil of the protective system is that it provides means 
whereby the Government may pay pensions to its old soldiers, 
and that does not seem to please him. Let me quote from what 
he said in his speech the other day: 

But as I said when I started out, we are not limited to a tarif tax; 
we con resort to other taxes, as we have resorted to other taxes. 
Internal revenue brings, I believe, something over $300,000,000. The 
corporation tax brought over $25,000,000 last year. Now, my friends. 
there is going to be a demand, I suppose, for the passage of a general 

ension bill, to inerease the pensions of the soldiers, which will run 
nto many millions of dollars. I have no criticism to make of the 
motives behind it. There were not enough gentlemen to get an aye- 
and-no vote in opposition to the bill that the gentleman from Illinois 
pie FULLER] presented in the Jast Congress. If we are going to 
nerense any kind of an expenditure by millions of dollars, we have got 
to raise revenue by millions of dollars to meet it. Now, there is going 
to come business stagnation. 

Is that what you are working for? Is that what is proposed 
in the passage of this bill. Let me go on. I quote again from 
Mr. Srais’s speech: 

Now, there is going to come business stagnation. It will be impos- 
sible to avoid it. * Lou may just as well get ready for it. 

Yes; that is what the Democratic majority of this House 
promises us, is it? Business stagnation. Yes; I am afraid it 
is going to come. I know, and every man in this House knows, 
that it is already on its way, as you can find by looking up the 
reports of business concerns all over the country to-day. The 
very threat that you make to take off tariff duties, to reduce the 
revenues, to wipe out of existence boot and shoe factories and 
sewing-machine factories and other industries, the very threat 
that you make to inangurate your doctrine of free trade is 
already bringing business stagnation throughout this country. 
Oh, yes; if you have your way and the old soldiers are paid the 
pensions which they ought to be paid, we shall have to issue 
bonds, or shall have to increase the internal-revenue taxes, or 
we shall have to impose a stamp tax, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. SIMS] says. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. SIMS. In order to have that pension law passed, if the 
revenues from imports are not sufficient, would you be willing 
to increase the internal-reyenue taxes in order to do it? Would 
you? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes; if that becanie necessary. I am willing 
to raise taxes in any way necessary or that may be possible to 
pay the debt we owe to the defenders of this Nation. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor rather of raising the revenues 
by the indirect method of taxation upon imports, so that no man 
in all this country will feel that he is burdened with a tax, as 
he would feel it if the tax collector were to come around and 
ask him to plank down so much money. 

Mr. SIMS. Is not the tax on whisky and on beer and on 
tobacco and on cigars an indirect tax? 

Mr. FULLER. Certainly; it is an internal-revenue tax, 
levied on certain industries of this country. I am willing to 
increase that tax at any time when it may be necessary. 

Mr. SIMS. Nobody pays it directly. 

Mr. FULLER. But I say here and now that I am not will- 
ing to enter upon a period of business stagnation such as you 
say is sure to come for the purpose of not haying revenue 
enough to pay the pensions that we owe to the old soldiers. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman just 
one more question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I will ask the gentleman if he is opposed to re- 
vising any of the schedules of the tariff so as to reduce it at all, 
and if he would reduce it at all, would it not to some extent 
bring about the stagnation I have referred to? 

Mr. FULLER. I will say that if you gentlemen on the other 
side of the House had not entered upon a filibuster upon the 
Inst day of the last session of the Sixty-first Congress, we 
would now have bad an expert tariff commission and pro- 
vision would have been made to revise the schedules of the 
tariff law from time to time in a scientific manner so as not 
to interfere with any of the industries of this country. That 
is what I am in favor of. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I am not in fayor of firing in here a bill of this kind that has 
never even been considered in committee and where there are 
no figures or statistics to support it. I am not in favor, simply 
to play politics, of picking out one little industry here and there, 
such as exists in my town, and say we will wipe that out and 
tell the people of this country how we are revising the tariff 
downward in the interest of the people. If you want to revise 
the tariff, go at it systematically and act upon some consistent 
and definite theory. I want to say to you now that I am op- 
posed forever to what you call a revenue tariff or a free-trade 
tariff. I am not opposed to revising the schedules whenever 
they need revision, so as to equalize duties upon all products 
and trent all industries, all classes, and all sections of this 
country alike. I am in favor of just such a tariff as we have 
had heretofore. Just such a tariff as has built up the industries 
of this country and made us what we are to-day, and I agree 
most emphatically with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLAYTON] that the line is drawn so that no man claiming to 
be a Republican can for one moment think of joining in this 
policy of destruction that you gentlemen on the Democratic 
side of this House are now proposing. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, this is a great question which has been 
thrashed ont time and again and will be discussed time and 
again in the future. There is a great deal of information yet 
to be had upon the question that we do not now haye. I do 
not say that I am not in fayor of revising certain schedules of 
the tariff and reducing the tariff upon certain articles, or of 
adjusting the tariff from time to time according to just and 
proper conditions. But I do insist that at all times when re- 
vision is made, it shall be scientifically done, and so as to not 
unjustly injure any American industry. I desire to see a 
permanent nonpartisan tariff commission, but at the same time 
I will never, while I live, consent to the passage of any bill 
upon the tariff question that does not maintain the principle 
of protection to American industries and American labor. I 
am unalterably and forever opposed to the doctrine of free 
trade. [Applause on the Republican side.] That doctrine 
which, whenever and wherever tried, has brought about stag- 
nation in business, closed factories, made idle laboring men, 
hard times, ruin, and desolation. This is what the Democratic 
Party offers us now. I prefer the Republican doctrine of pro- 
tection, that has always given us prosperity, employment, and 
good wages, prosperous farms and factories, and millions of 
happy homes, It is a good time for all Republicans to get 
back to the solid foundation of reason and common sense, 


_LApplause.] 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, for some days we have listened 
with great interest to the discussion of what has been denomi- 
nated a “ farmers’ tariff bill,” and it has not all been wasted 
effort, even though Carlyle declared“ Silence is the eternal duty 
of man,” and that England and America are going to nothing 
but wind and tongue.” ‘There has been eyery courtesy, as well 
as “reciprocity,” extended on both sides, wide apart as may be 
the declaimers from unanimous agreement, and instructive and 
pleasurable have been the discourses to audiences in the gal- 
leries, notwithstanding the fact that one authority said he “ felt 
intensely the social misery which a single declaimer with a 
powerful memory, leathern lungs, and a fluent tongue may in- 
flict on the public.” 

In my home town in Pennsylvania some years ago we had 
a Republican club, and the president of the club was an am- 
bitious young man named Showers. The president was a great 
believer in the efficiency of public meetings and held them when- 
eyer he thought an audience could be drummed up. On one 
occasion we had there as the orator of the evening Mr. War- 
wick, then mayor of Philadelphia. In introducing the mayor 
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Mr. Showers stepped into the spot light, put His best foot for- 
ward, and said: 

Ladies nnd gentlemen, before presenting the speaker of the evening 
I wish to say a word about contrasting conditions under two national 
administrations, Under the administration of President Harrison you 
saw the mills and factories booming, employment for everybody, peace 


und contentment crerywhere, while prosperity crossed every man's 
dooryard and tock a seat by the glowing hearthstone of everybody's 
home. Under the administration of Grover Cleveland you witnessed 
closed shops and forges, smokeless stacks, an empty Federal Treasury, 
and honorable eitizenship driven into the street without work, alms- 
houses filled, souphouses overflowing, and gloom and despair written 
across the horizon with every setting sun. Now, which do you prefer? 
J think not. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

To-day, ufter weighing what I have heard on both sides of 
this “phony” bill, like Mr. Showers, I am constrained to say 
concerning this measure, I think not. And while a poet has seen 
fit to refer to oratory as merely “ mouthfuls of spoken wind,” 
it may be nearly so in estimating or measuring results, since 
a distinguished Meniber on the Democratic side has given notice 
by stronger assertion than mere inference or innuendo that this 
bill is a Democratic campaign document and a little political 
Joker. This measure provides for a reduced tariff, and, of 
course, reduced revenue must follow, and it must also be a 
fact that every manufactured article imported from another 
country displaces that much production and labor in this coun- 
try and sends the cost price in gold abroad. 

After hearing what I have on both sides of this, I do not be- 
Heve that the Democrats themselves regard it as the kind of a 
bill they would want to pass if they felt that it would be en- 
acted. Having had notice that it is not to pass, I am not re- 
flecting upon anybody's intelligence, but I rather compliment the 
Democrats when I say that I look upon it as a farce and a 
fraud, because it is not seriously considered; and surely it is an 
imposition upon the people and their time-and their patience and 
a waste of money, if it is true that it costs $10,000 an hour, 
for the Members of this body to discuss a bill that is not in- 
tended to be enacted into Iaw. So, like Mr. Showers, I think 
not. For one, instead of going into the merits or demerits of 
something that has no merit, I will pass on to another phase 
of this question and allow this to go, as I think should have 
been done at the start, paying no attention whatever to it, al- 
lowing the Democrats to talk and talk away the time, withont 
making reply from this side. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, statements are frequently made 
here by Members, which are carelessly made, just like the one 
the gentleman hus made about the debate on this bill costing 
$10,000 an hour. We are all paid the same salary, whether 
Congress is in session or not. Is not the gentleman willing to 
modify his remark, becanse it conveys the idea that in sitting 
here and debating this bill we are wasting an enormous amount 
of money, when the expense would be just the same if we did 
not open our months or were not here at all? 

Mr. FOCHT. The fault is not ours. We did not call the 
extra session. You had to make your agreement with the 
White House that you would pass the “reciprocity” bill. We 
have nothing to do with that. You are surely responsible for 
printing the bill and other waste. 

Mr. SIMS. Whose White House is it? 

Mr. FOCHT. You claim that and everything else in sight. 

Mr. SIMS. Who owns the White House? 

Mr. FOCHT. You act as though you did; you act as though 
you really had the President now. I believe you have dis- 
counted Democratic success for 20 years ahead—or at least 16— 
but you are entirely mistaken. 

The optimism of these Democrats reminds me of the man 
who jumped off the thirty-second story of the Singer Building 
in New York. When he got down to about the fifteenth floor he 
erled out, “I’m all right so far,” but when he landed on the 
sidewalk there was not enough left of him to hold a post- 
mortem upon, and so it will be with you when you hit the side- 
walk in 1912. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman repudiate his own Presi- 
dent and no longer lay any claim to him? 

Mr. FOCHT. I may regard a man a great statesman, a great 
lawyer, thoroughly honest, with a great heart, a genius, and 
yet he may not be perfect, and this may be the moment that 
our President has made a mistake, and I believe he has. I 
believe as patriotic, as intelligent, as loyal Republicans as live 
on the face of the earth will sustain what I say here now in the 


next election when I run for Congress. 


Mr. FINLEY. How about President Taft when he runs? 

Mr. FOCHT. Just give you full swing and there will be no 
trouble about a Republican majority. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman think the people 
will sustain the President? 
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Mr. FOCHT. Gentlemen on that side need not flatter them- 
selves that they were really sent for. It was only by reason of 
the fact that Republicans remained away from the polls that 
they were elected. 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman has stated that he himself 
will be sustained in the next election. : 

Mr, FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr, FINLEY. What is the opinion of the gentleman as to 
President Taft, when he runs for reelection? 

Mr. FOCHT. Why, he will be elected, too. People will oyver- 
look a little mistake. In the main, he is all right. He is thor- 
oughly honest, and we understand what he is doing; he is at 
least 99 per cent all right. 

What the American people want to know is how much it is. 
They must see the bottom of things. As somebody stuted about 
the graft in New York, that Tammany satisfied the reformers 
that it was only 5 per cent, and they said: “All right; we only 
want to know how much it Is.“ 

Mr. KINKBAD of New Jersey. 
how much? 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman is from New York, is he? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. No; from New Jersey. 

Mr. FOCHT. Well, you have a fine State; you issue charters 
for trusts there, but I understand you have been converted. 

Mr, KINKEAD of New Jersey. I hope we will be able to 
convert Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOCHT. We are the representatives of the people. We 
gather to confer, discuss, exchange views, and to ultimately ar- 
rive at compromise conclusions. ‘Therefore I see no reason why, 
if I have a thought with respeet to the policy, the prudence, und 
the wisdom and the statesmanship of events looking to annexa 
tion of Canada, I should not state it. 

Now, do not think that this is such a far call, this question of 
Canadian annexation. While I have descended from a race of 
preachers back in the days of the Reformation and might quote 
scripture, and also tell you why Canada did not become a part 
of this Republic originally, I will refrain from introducing 
religious matters here since your forefathers eliminated this 
subject from the Declaration of Independence and from the 
Constitution. 

There are enough people ready and willing to come over any 
day, and that can be done without any contest. It will be 
purely a commercial conquest. The fusion aml amalgamation 
and complete assimilation of the great Anglo-Saxon race, the 
real Teuton, who must dominate the world, E say here, whether 
President Taft believes it or whether he likes it, that ultimately 
that will happen. It could happen as well to-morrow as in a 
hundred years. The fusion would be complete and serenely ac- 
complished without conflict. Mighty few changes would have to 
be wrought to have us one people. There is but one point to 
which I referred that would seriously interfere, and that is 
worthy of deep consideration. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not there one neeessary prerequisite to 
the annexation of Canada, and that is desire? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes; and the desire is there. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. I spend from two to three months in Canada 
every year, and in the part that the gentleman speaks of. I 
have not found it so. Kipling yoiced the Canadian sentiment 
when he said: 


Well, have they found out 


Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 

Canada is feeling her sovereignty, and does not desire an- 
nexation. 

Mr. FOCHT. No country has sovereignty that is obliged to 
send a trenty to a mother country for final ratification. The 
only country where real soyereignty resides with the people is 
the United States. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FOCHT. Certainty. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There has not heen an instance in the gen- 
tleman’s lifetime when a matter peenliar to Canada alone has 
not been settled by the will ef Canada. 

Mr. FOCHT. T do not see what that ins to do with present 
momentous exigencies. I want to say that in visiting Toronto 
I had business with the president of » krge trust company. He 
seemed like the high-class business men. ss they all are in my 
State—like a bank president, or a higl-ctass merchant, or a 
doctor, and I might melude the lawyer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. And do not forget the newspaper profes- 
sion. [Laughter.]} 

M. FOCHT. And, I will say, consistent newspaper editors 
those who are for free print paper and against some other 
things. [Laughter.] I said, “My friend, you look like a good 
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American, a Yankee; I do not see that you are particularly 


marked up with the union jack.“ He said, “No; I know what 
you mean, and that would have happened by this time had it 
not been that in the McKinley tariff bill you cut off our market 
for barley, and that incensed our people, and not only the people 
who raise the barley, but the great financial interests who had 
to help find a market and an outlet for that great product; and 
since then we have not warmed up very much on the question 
of annexation.” But, Mr. Chairman, dismiss Canada. That is 
easy at any time. 

If we want empire, however, my friends—and it looks very 
much as though we are very near the occupation of some other 
country; if we want empire, and we want to follow the lure of 
gold and the call of adventure—turn in another direction. You 
can see what is going on on the border in a Jand where there 
is no sovereignty, where the sovereignty resides in one man, 
and he is old and trembling and about ready to quit. With 
his passing from earth or earthly power the State also passes, 

Now, What are we going to do if we are the policemen of the 
Western Hemisphere? That is the way to look at it, and our 
southern friends truly will not object. It will be much easier 
than in 1847. In fact, there will be no resistance whatever in 
that direction. I have a young man associated with me who 
just came from there, an officer of the Army, and he says they 
are going over and going over to stay, and we are going over 
to add one more little burden to the white man. From all indi- 
cations the American soldier will soon stack arms on the 
plains of Mexico; and if he does not, it will be a close call. I 
would not think that the President would object. We have 
been absorbing everything not wanted in southern Europe for 
years and years, have we not? We have taken what nobody 
wanted in the Pacific seas—another white man's burden. We 
added a little more down there in the West Indies. Why could 
we not occupy something that is worth having and where we 
could be of some great good to humanity. [Laughter.] I 
am not a soldier of fortune. I do not expect to be at the head 
of the Army, but we are called upon to discuss occasionally 
paramount questions, and I believe this will be a mighty inter- 
esting one before Congress adjourns. 

Now, to pass on, I do not want to take up too much time. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] gave me one- 
half hour, and since I have only 10 minutes left I do not like to 
be pressed too hard. There is a young man over there on the 
Democratic side, a very eloquent young man from Georgia, who 
made a speech yesterday, and he, like the President, could be 
mistaken in his conclusions. He would have this House believe 
that Alexander Hamilton was a free trader. He even referred 
to the report he made in 1791 as Secretary of the Treasury and 
by the direction of Congress, and never said a word about the 
construction of the tariff bill or the character of it that fol- 
lowed. Now, it would appear that my Democratie friends 
stand on political ancestry, and that calls to mind a story of a 
young man who wanted to get the genealogy of his family and 
join the four hundred. So he had a high-priced professor go to 
work and get it up. About the time he thought he had the 
documents in good shape he was advised that he was an adopted 
son. [Laughter.] And so it is with my Democratic friends 
when they quote Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Andrew Jackson and James Buchanan and Grover Cleveland. 
They are talking about people who are not their political an- 
cestors, for every one was a protectionist, and you can find con- 
firmation of this in the Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
in any library. 

Ervery utterance of these Presidents was for protection, and 
I dare say that one-fourth of the membership on that side of 
the House, men who come from the active industrial centers 
of the South, are also protectionists, or their constituents are. 
I want to say that every man from the North who sits on that 
side of the House has a constituency that are protectionists; 
and as for the rest of them, as soon as we send enough energy 
and capital to the South to arouse the slumbering forces of 
that great section the whole South will be for protection. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Now, my friends, we have discussed tariff for taxation, for 
reyenue, for protection, but I do not know, not having been 
here during all of these discussions, what has been said in ref- 
erence to a market for what we produce. After all, is that not 
most important? It must be conceded as the common-sense 
thing, as the result of every tariff law that looked toward lower 
duties, that we must have a measure of protection. I can not 
conceive that any intelligent man would undertake for a mo- 
ment to go on record as saying that we must not at least have 
protection against the surplus product of Europe. 


And believing that to be true, then every man is in some 
measure a protectionist. Now, if we protect our industries and 
regulate the irregularities inside, and after all, my friends, I 
will admit that Democrats—I do not need to admit that, but 
I admit that any farsighted, observant citizen—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Do not admit they are far- 
sighted; do not admit that. 

Mr. FOCHT (continuing). Will say that in your attempted 
tariff revision, in the one instance it strikes at the farmer and 
in the other instance it strikes at the manufacturer and at the 
workingmen. You have stuck the wrong pig, you have stuck 
the thing that will destroy every vital commercial interest in 
this country; take away your revenues, take away the pension 
from the soldier because you have not revenue to pay it, of which 
we have had notice this morning, put out the fires of our 
factories, and drive men to idleness in the streets. Keep up 
this tariff properly regulated, and pursue diligently ond re- 
lentlessly what the Republican Party has started to carry out— 
and that is the regulation of the great combinations of wealth 
and power at the bar of the court. And I will stop to say that 
at the other end of this Capitol are two great trusts standing 
ready, I believe, to be dissolved, and I hope that one after 
another may be brought there and properly regulated—not de- 
stroyed, not confiscated, but brought within reasonable bounds, 
so that there may be left some opportunity for individual en- 
terprise and effort—and that they may operate within the law, 
that there may result a better distribution of the rewards and 
blessings of this great country and of its great resources, [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

In a conversation with the then Secretary of State, Mr. 
Roor, coming from New York one day shortly after his re- 
turn from a visit to South America, I made the observation 
that I hoped he had been successful in accomplishing some reci- 
procity treaties with those Republics, haying in mind the fact 
that we did have a trade arrangement with southern Re- 
publics which gave us a good market for our products until 
the treaties were abrogated by our Democratic friends, when 
this market was largely lost. This comes directly home to 
me from the fact that a large flouring mill in my home town 
in Pennsylvania enjoyed an extensive South American trade 
under the reciprocal arrangement but lost it when the treaties 
were nullified. Then it naturally, logically follows that if 
we look for an opening for our products, if we maintain the 
Monroe doctrine there, if we are the policemen of the Western 
Hemisphere, let us seek it there; and I wanted to see what effort 
was being made on the part of the State Department to accom- 
plish that result. The Secretary did not enter extensively into 
a discussion, being a State matter, but he did say that he hoped 
his visit would result in large commercial benefit to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like to have a few more minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Darzett] is not here. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like to have unanimous consent for a 
few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to have his time extended. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Until he concludes. 

Mr. FOCHT. For five minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, for 5 minutes or 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Following that, my friends, was the trip of an 
American armada that would haye made that of King Philip 
of Spain look insignificant, along the coast of South America, 
around the Horn, over the Pacifie, through the Mediterranean, 
and home. Now, you can imagine what the object of that was. 
I understand the South American Republics believed that we 
were not strong enough to support and sustain them in the 
maintenance of their national integrity in case they would with- 
draw their trade with European countries and we were admit- 
ted to their markets. When that fleet went around there they 
had evidenee, but it seems there is something in the way, some- 
thing does not work right, and while we have a most excellent 
Consular Service, excellent men in that service, and an increase 
in the appropriation, yet we have not been able to fully reach 
the market. The fact is, they might reach it If they take ad- 
vantage of the machinery which the State Department places 
at — service, and to that subject I will for a moment address 
myse 
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For a few minutes I wish to talk about a phase of American 
commerce which, I believe, is entitled to far more considera- 
tion than is any tariff, which at best is never altogether satis- 
factory, although the principle should by this time be better 
understood by my friends Krrcnrn, of South Carolina, Sims, of 
Tennessee, and Herrin, of Alabama. My Chairman, Mr. FINLEY, 
I suppose, is as badly informed as the rest, but until he goes on 
record I will not include him. 

To my mind the most essential requisite for American pros- 
perity is to keep our manufacturing establishments running at 
maximum capacity, and to do this is to first hold our own 
market for what we produce and find sale in foreign countries 
for our surplus. 

The most important question is to reach the foreign con- 
sumer direct if this much-discussed surplus of American manu- 
facturers is to be readily disposed of. Are the manufacturers 
of the country aware of the machinery that now exists enabling 
them to approach the foreign buyer direct? Are they aware of 
the great and valuable facilities that the Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce and Labor have provided? 
The general and insisteit demand during the first half of the 
last decade from all sections of the country and from all classes 
of business concerns, from commercial bodies and the press 
generally, for a reorganization and the improvement in the Con- 
sular Service has resulted in bringing this branch of our Goy- 
ernment up to a high state of efficiency, Are the manufac- 
turers of the country aware of this efficiency? Are they mak- 
ing use of it? 

This improvement has been attained at a considerable increase 
in appropriations. In 1900 the annual expense for the Consular 
Service was approximately $1,250,000; to-day it is $1,900,000; 
but the actual tangible results have more than warranted this 
increase. ‘To-day, through our present efficient Consular Serv- 
ice, every possible market of the world for American products 
has been studied and reported upon. Any manufacturer may 
know not only the requirements of each commercial center of 
the world, but has published for him a carefully compiled 
directory of all the important business houses the world over, 
with information as to classes of goods each house is engaged 
in importing. This directory has been compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor from reports and data furnished 
by the various American consuls. 

In short, the organization and dissemination of commercial 
intelligence respecting foreign markets on practical and syste- 
matic lines for the benefit of the American manufacturer is u 
problem which has been fairly well worked out by the Depart- 
ment of State through the Consular Service, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor through the Bureau of Manufae- 
tures. But it is evident that only a small portion of our manu- 
facturers are aware of the great advantage and assistance that 
is available through these Government departments. The Daily 
Consular Reports are full of valuable information for all classes 
of our business houses. Information respecting foreign markets 
ond business houses is therefore well provided for the American 
manufacturer, if he cares to avail himself of it. 

And now the other essential service in developing our for- 
eign trade is about to be provided. Through the plan now 
adopted of equipping each American consulate with card-index 
files every manufacturer of the country is permitted to have 
a brief of his catalogue prepared on cards for classifying and 
filing in card-index files, in the various commercial languages 
of the world, without any cost or fee other than the cost of 
printing or preparing his cards for these files. It is now up to 
the manufacturer seeking a foreign market to take advantage 
of these great privileges. This plan of providing full informa- 
tion respecting every line of goods produced in America in the 
language of the various countries in such shape that every for- 
eign buyer may have this information not only at any Ameri- 
can consulate, but such portion of it as his individual require- 
ments demand, in his own office at the cost of postage in mailing 
it to him, is the completion of an almost perfect system in de- 
yeloping our foreign trade. The facilities are all at hand; it 
is now not only the privilege but duty of every manufacturer to 
use it to his utmost capacity, for in developing foreign com- 
merce it is true, as in all other efforts, combined and persistent 
action is what tells. 

Possibly not more than one manufacturet out of 10 through- 
out the United States knows that these various aids on the 
part of the Government exist. Just think of the result to our 
foreign trade if any foreign merchant in any part of the world 
can step into the nearest American consulate and consult a file 
in his own language that will give him full and accurate in- 
formation respecting every line of goods manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States, and then have a duplicate of such 
portion as he may wish of these files placed in his own oflice 


for his constant use. Just think what a tremendous impetus 
this will give to our foreign commerce, and all this is possible 
if the press of the country will make this service known to each 
manufacturer, and then each manufacturer does his part in pre- 
paring the information in the required form for the consulates. 

This work is undertaken by a private concern, for the reason 
that the special and individual service to each manufacturer 
and the distribution of this information to individual buyers is 
a work that is manifestly outside of the domain of a govern- 
ment office. This private organization is the Commercial Bu- 
reau Co., which has made an offer to the Department of State 
to equip all American consulates with a system of card-index 
files containing complete digests of the catalogues of all manu- 
facturers of the United States without expense to the State De- 
partment and free to the manufacturers. The Department of 
State has therefore given the Commercial Bureau Co. the privi- 
lege of placing these files in each American consulate, provid- 
ing no preference is shown and no fee charged to the manufac- 
turers for the filing of these cards in the consulates. The de- 
partment has no part in the service, and any manufacturer de- 
siring to take advantage of the free service in the consulates 
must communicate direct with the Commercial Bureau Co., 50 
Church Street, New York. But the broad policy of the Depart- 
ment of State In permitting a private organization to render this 
service to the consulates is to be commended. It is not only 
commendable from the standpoint of broad-minded statesman- 
ship, but from a business point it is a great economy. 

Much time and attention is now given by our consuls in trans- 
mitting inquiries to the department that can be answered in- 
stantly by these files, thus not only saving time, but a consider- 
able expense in clerical hire and other expenses. The Govern- 
ment has done its part well; it is now the manufacturer who 
must do his part. The advantages of this publicity should be 
very great to all American manufacturers in all lines, and this 
arrangement should be studied with care by them. 

It is evident from what has been said during the prolonged 
debate on this subject of trade with Canada, whether reciprocal 
or otherwise, or whether or not we are to have this proposed 
free list, the thing we want more than anything else, the thing 
that will keep our mills and factories busy and our workmen 
employed, is a market for our surplus products, The means of 
finding these markets is furnished by the Government; it is now 
up to the enterprise of our manufacturers to take advantage of 
the opportunity thus offered, (Loud applause.] 

- Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, the bill providing for a 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada has passed this House, It has been charged by those oppos- 
ing the reciprocity bill, that it was not fair to and that it dis- 
criminated against the great farming class, and particularly 
the farmers of the West. <And it is true that there does exist 
among some of the farmers of the West a fear that injustice 
will be done them, unless some legislation is passed by this Con- 
gress manifestly in their interest. The charge has been boldly 
and aggressively made here by Members opposed to reciprocity, 
that the treaty agreement advocated by the President, and for 
the consideration of which Congress was called into extra ses- 
sion, would work an injury to the farming class, and therefore 
ought to be defeated as a matter of justice to that element; and 
this charge has been principally made by the high protectionist, 
who in all the years past has never heeded the prayer of the 
man upon the farm; and it has been further urged that it 
ought not to become a Jaw, because the principle of protection 
was endangered or violated thereby. Regardless of these claims, 
the reciprocity bill passed the House by a very large yote of 267 
votes for and 89 against—a majority of 178 votes. Many, how- 
ever, yoted for reciprocity who probably would not have been 
willing to so vote were it not for the fact that there was pending 
in the House what is known as the farmers’ free-list bill—a 
companion measure to Canadian reciprocity—and reported at 
the same time, hoping by the passage thereof to remedy what- 
ever harm, if any, there might be in the reciprocity bill; and 
now the opportunity is given to those who voted for and those 
who voted against reciprocity to help pass this free-list bill. 

A majority of the Republicans voted against the reciprocity 
bill, alleging it was a stroke at the principle of protection—a 
breach in the wall of protection, if it should become a law 
and that the President in proposing it was espousing a Demo- 
cratic proposition. I take it that a large percentage of them 
will vote against this free-list bill for the same reason; but 
those who based their objection upon injustice done the farmer 
can now, at least, help the situation by voting for this bill, 
which seeks to do substantial justice to the farming class. 
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I ask to insert here the free-list bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural implements, 
cotton bagging, cotton tles, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, 
meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, 
and other articles. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That on und after the day following the passage 

of this act the omia, 8 shall be exempt from duty when im- 

es: 


ported into the United s 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricul- 
tural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing ma- 
chines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts, and all other agri- 
cultural implements of any kind and description, whether specifically 
mentioned herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, 8 repair 


parts. f 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, 
or coverings, suftable for covering and baling cotton, composed in whole 
or in part of jute, jute butts, hemp, seg, Russian seg, New and 
tow, Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other mate- 
rials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps and bags or 
sacks composed wholly or in part of jute or burlaps or othcr material 
suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products. 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, punched or 
not punched, or 9 or partly manufactured into pore or ties, 
coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or with- 
out buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity; 
and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. 

Grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather, band, b 


end, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made 


from cattlo hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddies, and saddlery 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed whol’ or in chiet 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles, 

Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire ore wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, soctading wire staples. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds and lard 
substitutes ; and sausage and sausage meats. 

Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, 
bran, middlings, and other offals of grain, oatmeal and rolled oats, and 


all prepared cereal foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar arti- 
cles not sweetened. 


x, granadilla, 
wood, and all other cabinet wodds. i 


I hope the bill will pass this House and become a law as a 
matter of simple justice to this class who ask only for fair 
treatment, a square deal, equal and exact justice to all, and 
special privileges to none. The farmers of the Central West feel 
that if reciprocity with Canada passes Congress, causing free 
trade in farm products between the United States and Canada, 
that a free-list bill should also be passed, putting upon the free 
list the products of manufacture used by the farmers in the 
raising of food products to be used by all the people. 

Many feel that it is wrong to let in farm products free, unless 
manufactured goods and implements used by the farmers should 
also be free of duty. They do not ask for protection, only fair 
treatment, and they demand that you put on the free list the 
manufactured articles they daily purchase and use in the pro- 
duction of these food products. They know that legislation 
heretofore has not been in their interest. They remember that 
hides were put on the free list under the promise that cheaper 
shoes and leather goods would result, and they now point to the 
fact that shoes, harness, and leather products sell higher; and 
they urge that, since hides are free of tariff, the tariff be like- 
wise taken off of leather products. They will not be satisfied 
unless this or a similar free list be passed. It may be that this 
free-list bill should be amended before final passage. 

Many wanted the reciprocity bill amended in the House and 
now hope that it may be amended before it finally becomes a 
law by adding the free-list bill to the reciprocity bill. But in 
any event it is hoped that the free-list bill will be passed as a 
simple act of justice to that great class to which this Nation 
owes its support and existence. You can not get along without 
the farmer. You can not afford to, have him dissatisfied. You 
have been friendly all these years to the manufacturer; never 
to the farmer. The farmer is more alert and restless to-day 
than ever before. He has grown tired of the high protective 
tariff walls. You will have to reckon with him in the future. 
If the relief asked for in this bill is withheld, if remedial legis- 
lation asked for by him is not provided by this Congress, either 
at this extra session or in the coming regular session, the re- 
sponsibility will be upon the Republican Party for such failure. 
It will not be the fault of this Democratic House. At the other 
end of the Capitol sits a Republican Senate, and in the White 
House a Republican President. 

The farmer wants cheaper agricultural implements, cheaper 
shoes and harness, cheaper wire fencing. He wants cheaper 
lumber, and better clothing at reasonable and honest prices. 
He wants cheaper sugar. ‘These demands must be met by Con- 
gress. Old conditions will not longer be tolerated. The time 


will come, and is near at hand, when both branches of this 
National Congress will respond to the wishes and demands of 
the producing and consuming classes. 

Direct election of Senators is a reform measure pressed to 

the front by the masses, not for its own sake, but in order that 
laws may be enacted in the interest of all the people. An in- 
come tax will in the near future become a part of the law of 
the land, under and by virtue of which a hundred million 
dollars can reasonably be collected annually from incomes of 
those possessed of great wealth, to help bear the burdens of the 
Government, and then there will be no excuse for high pro- 
tective laws. 
. This House has made progress, responsive to the progressive 
thought of the masses of the people, having passed a joint reso- 
lution providing for the election of Senators by direct vote of 
the people of the States; having passed a bill providing for 
publicity of campaign expenses and contributions before elec- 
tion, so that Federal elections can not seeretly be controlled by 
the undue use of money contributed by great corporate in- 
terests for selfish purposes; having also passed the reciprocity 
bill and the apportionment bill. All of these bills have been 
sent to the Senate, and there is now about ready to pass this 
free-list bill, a companion bill to the reciprocity bill. 

I voted for reciprocity, with an almost unanimous Democracy, 
and I believe it will redound to the mutual benefit of both 
countries if it should pass and become a law. I do not believe 
that any harm will be done to the great State which I have 
the honor in part to represent, nor any substantial injury to 
any part of our Republic. 

The entire delegation of my State voted for reciprocity, and 
every Democrat from Missouri will vote for the free-list bill. 
The right of repeal is reserved in the treaty, and if experience 
should prove that its enactment is injurious to American in- 
terests, a future Congress can and will repeal it. The bill has 
been fully discussed from every viewpoint and the probable 
effect it would have upon farm products in every section 

Now, while the treaty might have been amended by the 
House and thereby better satisfied the views of many, yet it 
would have been charged that the amendment was put on the 
bill in the House for political purposes; and the Democratic 
Party, acting with substantial unanimity, decided to pass the 
bills through the House separately, and has sent the reciprocity 
bill to the Senate, where it can be amended by adding the free 
list or both may be passed as separate measures. 

Expressing my personal yiews, and, I believe, the sentiment of 
many of my colleagues, I can not refrain from saying that I 
hope the bill will be amended in the Senate, or, rather, that the 
two bills will be combined by adding a new section to the reci- 
procity bill that will include the free-list bill, unless assured 
that this free-list bill shall pass and become a law, in which 
event it may be immaterial whether it becomes a law by attach- 
ing it to the reciprocity bill or by a separate bill, 

The amendment of the reciprocity bill, by adding another 
section embodying the free-list bill, can be done without affect- 
ing the treaty with Canada. 

In a recent speech made by President Taft in New York, and 
which speech is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 
29 as a part of the remarks of the Representative from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Austin], the President says: 

Of course a mere reduction of our tariff or the putting of any arti- 
ele on the free list, without insisting on a corresponding change in the 
kt No tariff, will not interfere with the contract as made with 

The amendment of the bill by attaching the free list thercto 
will not invalidate the treaty nor interfere with ratification of 
the reciprocal agreement by the Canadian Parliament. It will 
simply require the President to approve the free-list bill at 
the same time he attaches his signature to the treaty, and he 
will be stronger thereby with the people of the West and the 
farmers and consumers everywhere by approving the free-list 
bill as an amendment or as a separate bill and immeasurably 
weaker before the American people if he defeats the frec-list 
bill by the exercise of his veto power. And he can well afford 
to meet the wishes of the Democratic Party, that advocates 
this free-list bill, and thereby acknowledge his indebtedness to 
that party for the passage of the reciprocity bill, without whose 
aid it would have utterly failed. 

If the free-list bill be attached to the treaty, it will operate 
as a free-list bill for all the world, but would not invalidate the 
reciprocity agreement. And who will be harmed thereby? The 
manufacturers are already selling their articles in foreign 
markets in competition with all the world; the putting of them 
upon the free list will simply prevent the manufacturer from 
longer extorting from the consumers of our country higher 
prices than he secures abroad. And why should the President 
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object if the people of the United States desire this legislation 
and should insist on procuring it at the same time he procures 


reciprocity with Canada? Why not have both by act of the 
same Congress? By attaching the free list to the reciprocity 
agreement it will insure the enactment of the free-list measure 
at the same time he signs the Canadian agreement. Give the 
President what he asks and let him at the same time give the 
American consumer what he demands. 

However, I do not entertain any fear of harm resulting from 
closer and freer trade relations with a friendly neighboring 
people. The trade balance is now, and always has been, in our 
favor, and I know of no good reason why the trade balance 
should not continue in our favor. 

I quote from a carefully prepared statement, which I will 
insert as a part of my remarks, 


During the last five years ending June 30 last, in goods of all kinds 


Feat, . 8886. 417, 376 
Canadi sold) te: un.. — — 393, 913, 673 


492, 503, 703 


These figures show that Canada is a good country for us to 
trade with. Any country which buys more from us than it sells 
to us is a good country to trade with. No tariff wall should 
stand between us and such a country. 

Horses: 


We sold in Canada 
Canada sold to us 


Difference in our favor 4c 
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Canada needs our products and must buy from us, and we 
need her lumber and forest products. She can not produce 
corn sufficient for her wants. Canada in 1910 raised about 
25,000,000 bushels of corn, while the United States raised over 
3,000,000,000 bushels in the same year—more than 100 bushels to 
1. Canada has a population of less than 8,000,000, the United 
States about 92,000,000—3 bushels of corn for each inhabit- 
ant in Canada, while the United States has about 32 bushels 
for each inhabitant—and the Canadian yield is principally in 
Ontario, no corn of moment being raised in western Canada. 
Where corn is raised hogs and cattle are fattened. As to wheat, 
we raise a surplus, so does Canada, and the surplus of both 
countries is shipped abroad, where the price is fixed, based upon 
the surplus and production of all the world. What would be 
the effect of taking the tariff off of wheat? G 

The present tariff on wheat is 25 cents a bushel, but is really 
one-fourth of 1 cent a bushel when purchased to be ground into 
flour for export. Under the present law the American miller 
pays a duty of 25 cents a bushel on every bushel of wheat im- 
ported from Canada, but when he grinds it into flour for export 
trade he draws back 99 per cent of the 25 cents on each bushel, 
leaving one-quarter of 1 cent a bushel tariff on Canadian wheat. 

It is true that if imported into the United States to be ground 
into flour and sold here, the importer must pay 25 cents a 
bushel, a prohibitive tariff, and none is imported, I am informed, 
except for seed or to be ground into flour for export trade. 
Nor is there any demand for it, for we have a surplus of wheat 
grown in the United States, which alike is exported and sold 
abroad to help meet the demand for wheat and flour in the 
werld’s markets. Of what benefit to the farmer is the present 
tariff on wheat? Why not take off the tariff on both wheat 
under the reciprocity agreement and flour under the free-list bill? 


A great farm journal, edited in Des Moines, Towa, and known 
as Wallaces' Farmer, recently, in an editorial on reciprocity in 
farm products, said: 


When we come to look at the matter from the farmers’ standpoint, 
divested of tbat it is pretty hard to see how this treaty can se- 
riously affect the farmers of the corn belt one way or the other. There 
is no possibility of an corn. Only in Ontario 
is there any chance o corn, and this will cost 
far more than it does in the corn belt, ns much as it does in the New 
England States contiguous to the Canadian line. The great production 
in Canada is wheat. The reciprocity treaty can not affect us at all 
so long as we have a surplus of whent to send abroad. It is quite as 
cheap to send it from Canada to Liverpool as from the wheat ficlds of 
the Northwest. Under these conditions the prices for both countries 
are fixed in Liverpool. 


The same journal further states: 


We anticipate that our readers, who are bitterly opposed to this 
treaty, will not be hurt half as bad as they expect. 


And further says: 


Probably if this treaty could have been ratified by the President, 
without saying anything about it and nothing had been published in the 
papers about it, they would not have noticed any change. 


In another issue of this same farm journal it says: 


The reciprocity treaty with Canada will not, in our judgment, seri- 
ously lower the prices of farm products in the West. 


In a recent issue of the Commoner, a paper owned by William 
J. Bryan, three times nominated for President by the Demo- 
cratic Party, and published at Lincoln, Nebr., the following 
statement is made: 


The Democrats in Congress do well when they bogin tariff reyision by 
patting upon the free list somethi like 100 articles largely consumed 
y farmers. The farmer has been the chief sufferer from the principle 
of protection, and it is only fair that relief should begin with him. 
The reciprocity treaty is u godsend to him, not so much because it con- 
fers great benefits upon him, but because it leads to e reductions, 
The opponents of the reciprocity agreement have tried to hide behind 
the farmer, but the farmers’ free list will drive them from under cover 
a compel them to vote with the Democrats or quit talking about the 
armer. 


I submit to this body these recent utterances of this great 


competition in growin 
growing any amount o 


. 


| agricultural journal, and of the Commoner, both published in 


the Central West, regarding the probable effects of this treaty, 
as against the utterances of those here and elsewhere who seek 
to play upon the fears of the farmers in their cager desire to 
defeat these measures and thereby perpetuate the control of 
those interests that speculate in the great necessities of life, 
This same agricultural journal calls upon Congress to“ remove 
the iniquities from the wool and cotton fabrics” and other 
manufactured products, and these things this Congress will at- 
tempt to remedy by reducing the tariffs to a revenue basis. The 
attempt will be fought by the high protectionist, the same in- 
finence seeking at the same time to defeat both reciprocity and 
the free-list bill. 

The high-protection Republican Congressman assumes n pe- 
culiar role. He pleads for the farmer in opposing reciprocity 
and pleads for the manufacturer in opposing the free-list bill, 
Half of them seek to sustain the President in his advocacy of a 
reciprocity agreement and the other half violently or sorrow- 
fully criticize him and denounce reciprocity as a fake treaty. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DaTzZRLLI, the very 
high priest of protection, while opposing at the last session the 
reciprocity treaty, when the Republicans were in the majority, 
but divided as now on the treaty, offered a free-list bill as an 
amendment to the McCall reciprocity bill, and at this session 
he actively opposes the free-list bill presented by the Demo- 
crats. Does he not play politics with a vengeance, when he 
proposes a free-list bill as an amendment to reciprocity in the 
short session last winter, and now opposes the same measure 
offered by Democrats at this extra session? 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SsitH] voted against 
reciprocity and spoke against the free list, and complained be- 
cause the free list was not put on as an amendment to the 
reciprocity bill. Is it possible that, having opposed both bills 
separately, he feels aggrieved because he is deprived of the 
opportunity of voting against both at the same time? Antici- 
pating an attack upon what is known as schedule K, the woolen 
schedule, denounced even by President Taft as indefensible, the 
high protectionists are sending to Representatives here a scare- 
crow picture of Congress personified as a man with a sword 
dagger in his hand, thrust through schedule K, and back of it 
through American Jabor and the American sheep raiser, warn- 
ing Congress to “look beyond before you thrust.” This same 
picture is doubtless being sent to the western farmer and sheep 
raiser. 

These great tariff beneficiaries would play upon the fears of 
the farmer to-day and the laborer to-morrow, and rob both 
every day in the year, and sell them shoddy and cheap clothing 
at robber prices in order that high protection may continue to 
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extort and enjoy excessive profits upon inferior clothing. The 
American farmer and laborer wants only fair treatment, but 
he demands the right and opportunity to buy better clothing at 
reasonable prices. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So come also the manufacturers of shoes and other leather 
products and protest against that part of this free-list bill af- 
fecting shoes, harness, and other leather products—the same 
people who came two years ago to Congress asking for free 
hides, so they conld sell better and cheaper shoes. Taking the 
tariff off the finished product may help to destroy the monopoly 
that extorts undue profits from the American consumer. 

The Lumber Trust wants both reciprocity and the free-list 
bill defeated, but the American people are demanding free lum- 
ber so they can build homes with lumber bought at reasonable 
prices. On the Canadian side are almost inexhaustible forests 
to which our people should have access, Our forests have been 
in a large measure destroyed or are in the control of compara- 
tively few owners, whose powerful hands hold the lumber sup- 
ply in their grasp, and cupidity fixes the price consumers must 
pay. We need Canadian lumber. Free lumber we ought to 
have in exchange for our surplus products, 

I have listened with interest to the speeches of distinguished 
Republicans who denounce both the reciprocity and the free- 
list bills. These Republicans representing agricultural dis- 
tricts have been telling their Republican farmer constituents 
about the protection given by the Republican Party to products 
grown on the farm, and have been calling upon them to re- 
main loyal to the great friend of the farmer—the Republican 
Party. The Democrats have been saying to them that these 
tariffs on the products of the farm were mere paper tariffs, a 
delusion and a snare, and now comes the Republican President 
and tears the mask aside and reveals the nakedness of the pro- 
fessions of the Republican Party, and says in substance that 
these farmer tariffs are but a cloak for the speculator in farm 
products. [Applause on the Democratic side.! The reciprocity 
agreement fathered by the President angers the Republican 
Representative who now sees the dilemma in which he is placed, 
and he denounces the treaty as a fake agreement and would de- 
feat both reciprocity and the free-list bill. When both become 
the law what will become of the Republican Representative who 
stands neither with the President nor with the farmer? 

The farmer is beginning to sce that their tariffs are mere 
paper tariffs and not real tariffs for protection. The Republican 
farmer who has been standing for protection is helping to bring 
about a reduction of the tariff, and when these paper tariffs are 
taken off the products he raises he will see what a sham and 
fraud has been perpetrated upon him all these years; or, if he 
feels that these tariffs were a real protection, he will want a 
square deal and equal treatment by reducing or taking the tariff 
off of the things he has to buy. And then the farmer, as never 
before, will become the greatest advocate in all the land for 
lower tariffs and freer trade and will help strike down high 
protection, under the shadow of whose walls trusts and monop- 
olies have flourished and fattened at the expense of the toiling 
and producing masses of the American people. 

Do you wonder that these Republican Representatives are 
maddened at their own President? Do you wonder that they 
see the handwriting on the wall when, with a divided party, 
they see before them a united and triumphant Democracy 
marching in complete harmony to certain victory in the early 
future? [Loud applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. THAYER]. 

Mr. THAYER. Mr. Chairman, I shall not allude to the size 
nor the intelligence of this audience. The one is apparent and, 
I trust, the other will become as evident as I proceed with my 
discourse. I do not speak, however, merely for the information 
of this House, but for that far wider audience which reads the 
daily newspapers and occasionally dips into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrcorp, Before commencing upon the subject matter of my 
talk I wish to say a few words to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Foon], who preceded me. He says that a great 
many of his Democratic friends hold their seats in this House 
on account of the abstention of the Republican voters. That 
may be true of some, but for my district I will say that the 
vote cast in this last election was over 1,000 larger than that 
east in 1908, and that is true of all the vote in Massachusetts. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania also alluded to the expense 
which we would incur in this extra session. Now, the Demo- 
crats are not responsible one whit for this extra session, but 
it was the contumacy of the other branch of the Republican 
Legislature, the Senate, that caused it. But for my part I wel- 
come this session, and I say that the slight expense to which we 


are putting the Government of the United States is well repaid 
by the relief which this House, at least, will offer to the Amer- 
ican people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Yesterday the House listened to the able and eloquent speech 
of my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], a colleague 
whose district is adjacent to my own and whose district was 
enriched in redistricting in 1900 by several safe Democratic 
towns from the third congressional district, my own, trusting 
in the assured Republican strength of his and in the weakness 
which would come to the third district; but the Democratic 
incumbent at that time was successful in retaining the seat for 
the Democracy for the two terms which he occupied. He then 
voluntarily retired, and in this last election the calculations of 
the Republicans were again upset and the third district became 
again Democratic. Surely the Lord tempereth the votes to the 
shorn district. But I bespeak from my Republican colleague 
in this redistricting, which happened on account of the Massa- 
chusetts Congressmen being increased from 14 to 16, a redis- 
trieting which I opposed—I bespeak from him the return of 
my Democratic ewe lambs and I trust he will not give me back 
some of those deserted shoe villages with which his county, as 
well as my own, is so much encumbered. I would ask his rea- 
sons for the decadence of these shoe towns, if it is due to the 
high tariff which has been put upon their products. 

In his discussion of the altruistic business methods of the 
United States Shoe Machinery Co., I asked him if he had in 
mind the act which was passed by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture in 1907 forbidding a clause of their lease which restricted 
the lessees from buying or leasing any other machinery from 
any other vendors or lessors except the said company, and he 
said he had that in mind, but when I asked him to haye that act 
read from the Clerk’s desk he said he could not take up his time 
to do that. I will ask the indulgence of the House, in the per- 
formance of my public duty, to have read this act of 1907 and 
the supplementary act of 1908 against monopoly. I will ask that 
the Clerk read act 469 of 1907. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk will read the act in the gen- 
tleman’s time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. No person, firm, corporation, or association shall Insert 
in or make it a condition or provision of any sale or lease of any tool 
implement, appliance, or machinery that the purchaser or lessee thereo: 
shall not buy, lease, or use machinery, tools, implements, or appliances 
or material or merchandise of any person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion other than such vendor or lessor; but this provision shall not 
impair the right, if any, of the vendor or lessor of any tool, implement, 
appliance, or machinery protected by a lawful patent right vested in 
such vendor or lessor to require, by virtue of such patent right, the 
vendee or lessee to purchase or lease from such vendor or lessor such 
8 and constituent parts of said tool, implement, n or 
machinery as the vendee or lessee may thereafter require during the 
continuance of such patent right: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to prohibit the appointment of ngents or sole agents 
to sell or lease machinery, tools, implements, or appliances. 

“Sec. 2. Any person, firm, corporation, or association, or the agent 
of any such person, firm, corporation, or associntion, that violates the 


provisions of this act shall be punished for each offense by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000. 

“All leases, sales, or agreements therefor hereafter made in viola- 
tion of any of the proyisions of this act shall be vold as to any and all 


of the terms or conditions thereof in violation of said provisions.” 


An act relative to monopolics and discriminations in the sale of ar- 
ticles or commodities in common use. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Srcrion 1. Every contract, agreement, arrangement, or combination 
In violation of common law in that whereby a monopoly in the manu- 
facture, production, or sale in this Commonwealth of any article or 
commodity in common use is or may be created, established, or main- 
tained, or in that thereby competition in this State in the supply or 
price of any such article or commodity is or may be restrained or 
prevented, or in that thereby, for the purpose of creating, establishing, 
or maintaining a monopoly within this State of the manufacture, pro- 
duction, or sale of any such article or commodity, the free pursuit in 
this State of any lawful business, trade, or occupation is or may be re- 
strained or prevented is hereby declared to be against public policy, 
illegal, and void. 

Sec. 2. The attorney general, or, by his direction, a district attorney, 
may bring an action in the name of the Commonwealth against any 
person, trustee, director, manager, or other officer or agent of a corpora- 
tion, or against a corporation, to restrain the doing in his Common- 
wealth of any act herein forbidden or declared to be illegal, or any act 
in, toward, or for the making or consummation of any contract, ugrec- 
ment, arrangement, or combination herein prohibited, wherever the same 
may have been made. The 0 gta court shall have jurisdiction to re 
strain and enjoin any act herein forbidden or declared to be illegal. 

Sec. 8. In such action no person shall be excused from answering any 
questions that may be put to him, or from producing any books, papers, 
or documents, on the ground that the testimony or evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, required of him may tend to incriminate him, 
but no person shall be prosecuted in any criminal action or 1 
or subjected to any n or forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter or thing concerning- which he may justify, or produce 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, in any such action. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in section 1 of this act shall be construed as impair- 
ing, repealing, or e any statute of this Commonwealth. 

Approved April 28, 1908. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

i Mr. THAYER. Mr. Chairman, I would ask for 10 minutes 
onger, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can only yield the gentleman five 
minutes. 

Mr. THAYER. I do not know that that will be sufficient, but 
I will make it do. The discussion of this farmers’ free-list bill 
has already been worn almost to attenuation, but this phase 
has not been extensively dwelt upon. The gentleman from In- 
diana has already referred to the fact that at the time my 
colleague was defending this trust at the Senate end of the 
Capitol its methods were being pitilessly disclosed. “Thus the 
whirligig of time brings about its revenges,“ but not often so 
quickly. It is more like that incident in the New Testament 
where, while one disputant was protesting against the facts 
the feet of those who had borne out the other protestant were 
already at the door, and in this matter I refer not to the protag- 
onist but to the principal. The conditions of shoe manufactur- 
ing in Massachusetts had become so scandalous that in 1907 a 
movement was started to restrain the abuses which the United 
States Shoe Machinery Co. has injected into its methods. There 
were long and acrimonious hearings at the statehouse, in which 
the most eminent and expensive counsel took part. 

The proponents of this act were represented by Hon. Herbert 
Parker, a former Republican attorney general of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Instead of business men of small 
means haying the opportunity to engage in business with 
leased machinery, the United States Shoe Machinery Co. was but 
the controlling power in a long line of manufacturers compelling 
tribute of a greater part of the profits, and owning the body, 
soul, and brain of the hapless men who haye been entangled in 
its net, a slavery as absolute as that of the Incas of Peru. These 
acts were passed, after a hard struggle, as a measure of relief 
to the manufacturers, but subsequent events have shown their 
futility. Recently an opponent named Plant attempted to start 
an independent organization and began operations on a great 
Scale and with every prospect of success, but suddenly, almost 
before the promise of relief had been presented to the manu- 
facturers, the Plant system was absorbed by the United States 
Shoe Machinery Co. It transpired that in order to finance his 
factory Mr. Plant had been obliged to borrow largely from the 
banks which had indeed solicited his custom, but in some 
mysterious way all of Plant’s notes had found their way into 
the possession of the United States Shoe Machinery Co., and 
suddenly he was met by the demands for their payment. 

There was no option but that which the United States Shoe 
Machinery Co. offered, and this independent organization was 
absorbed by the monopoly. ‘This is instructive in itself as show- 
ing for what purposes the accumulated deposits of the common 
people are used, like the pinions of the eagle, to their own de- 
struction. It is unnecessary to ask “upon what meat does this 
our Cæsar feed that he has grown so great?“ There has been 
competent testimony that a machine which the United States 
Shoe Machinery Co. leases for $1,200 a year it sells outright to 
foreign purchasers for $400—a difference of $1,600 computed on 
a 6 per cent basis, of $2,000 computed on a 5 per cent basis, 
and $2,600 computed on a 4 per cent basis. And then we are 
asked not to remove the duty from the product because, perforce, 
the foreign manufacturer is using American machinery and will 
undersell our own manufacturers. If there are more elevated 
heights of impudence it remains for some Peary to discover 
them or some Cook to assume to. As to the reliefs we are en- 
titled to, there are several. First, the remoyal of all duties from 
all products of monopoly, whether machinery or product. See- 
ond, the invocation of the United States law. I am inclined to 
agree with Senator Bailey and the United States Supreme Court, 
as enunciated in Continental Wall Paper Co. against Lewis 
Voight & Sons Co. (148 Fed. Rep., 939, 950), as pertinent. 

The consumer, at last, is the only real victim. It is the consumer 
who makes up the public, which it ty the — 33 of the law to protect 


against undue exaction through illegal combinations in restraint of 
freedom of commerce and falr play in commercial transactions. 


It ill becomes monopolies like the United States Shoe Machin- 
ery Co., which is throttling independent manufacturers and be- 
come the arbitrary head of a great part of the shoe business, to 
cry out that we are destroying an American industry when we 
are reducing the cost of living to that class which works the 
hardest und receives the least reward for its labor. Conditions 
will not be bettered until we not only meet their challenge but 
remove, as above stated, the duties on their products, which are 
only an extortion on the American people, but further refuse 
admission to interstate commerce of all products of monopolies 
of whateyer kind or nature. = 


He that withholdeth corn— 

And by corn I opine Solomon meant not only all cereals but 
all the necessities of life— 
the people shall curse him, but blessings shall be upon the head of him 
that selleth it. 

[Applause.] ; 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, as I lock around this Hall I am 
very forcibly reminded of what I think will be the appearance 
of many an American workshop after the Democratic program 
is carried out. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

There are more people in the galleries than on the floor, and, if 
I am not much mistaken, if this policy is carried to its legitimate 
conclusion there will be more American workmen on the streets 
than in the shops by and by. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Before taking up the bill I want to refer to one other sub- 
ject, for I shall try to talk about the bill directly and see if I 
can get an idea from the Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee as to what it means. When the present 
Speaker of this House delivered a most magnificent oration at 
the closing vote on the Payne tariff bill, after it came back 
from the Senate with the report of the conference committee, he 
said that the ad valorem average of all the schedules indicated 
that it was 1.71 per cent higher than the Dingley law. The 
newspaper press and the magazines of the country that desired 
to do harm to the Republican Party accepted that statement 
and have persisted in it ever since. 

I did not believe that it was correct. I did not believe that 
it was possible to figure the ad valorem on a bill which had 
not gone into operation, and I asked of Treasury officials that 
a fair comparison between the two measures should be officially 
made. Six months after the law went into effect we knew 
the actual amount of money which had been paid into the 
Treasury as revenue under the Payne tariff bill, and I asked 
that those same identical importations, the same values, coming 
in at the same time, might be refigured on the basis of the 
Dingley tariff law, and it was done. At the State conyention 
in Connecticut in September, 1910, I gave it authoritatively to 
my people, showing each schedule, exactly what had been re- 
ceived under the Payne law and what would have been received 
under the Dingley tariff rates. There could be no mistake in 
regard to it if the figuring of the Treasury Department was 
correct. I will not repeat the ad valorems of the various sched- 
ules. I will give them to anybody who desires them, The 
general average showed that there was received by the United 
States Treasury, and actually paid in, 6.4 per cent less money 
than would have been paid in if the invoices had all been 
refigured and reliquidated under the Dingley tariff law. That 
was made public. I sent it to the press of the country. I 
sent it, I think, to every Senator and Representative of the 
Sixty-first Congress, and there has been no excuse for the 
continued repetition of the statement that the last revision was 
upward instead of downward. 

When the campaign of last fall began the very first thing 
that I met was the statement made by the Speaker. Now, I 
do not criticise him for making it. I will show you how it conld 
have been honestly made and yet be an actual mistake. 

Let me take an item in any of the schedules. Take the silk 
schedule, if you please, reading like this: 


Valued at not less than $1 a yard and not exceeding 82 a yard, $1. 


Now, if the importation happens to be at $2 a yard, your ad 
yalorem is 50 per cent; if it is $1.50 a yard, your ad valorem is 
663% per cent; if it is $1 a yard, your ad valorem is 100 per cent. 
So you can not make an estimate or a comparison between two 
tariff laws unless you figure the identical importation in both 
cases, and, of course, at the same value in both cases. And 
yet this erroneous statement is still being made, in utter dis- 
regard of the actual facts. 

It went on all through the winter and in the discussion of tho 
reciprocity bill during this session. Now I want to read a 
statement made the other day—innocently, of course—by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canprer]. He said: 

And when the bill prepared by the Waya and Means Committee of 
the Sixty-first Congress passed the Republican House it not only did 
not reduce the taxes, it not only failed to put the items in my bill 
on the free list, but it increased the taxes from about 45 to about 
50 per cent. Hence I repeat again that when the people asked you for 
bread you gaye them a stone. 

And these are the kind of assertions faced by Republicans 
not only here in Congress but during the campaign last fall. I 
stated in the reciprocity debate that, in my judgment, the 
result of the election last fall was reached upon a series of mis- 
takes which would in time develop themselves. 
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But I did not look for the development to come quite so quickly. 
It is here. A week ago last Saturday as I started for home I 
put in my pocket a copy of the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee upon this bill, the so-called farmers’ free list. I 
rend it on the cars going home—read it casually. Coming back 
I had nothing to occupy my time from New York to Wash- 
ington, and again I casually picked the report out of my 
pocket and I have it here now. In that report, made by the 
Committee on Ways and Means officially, they contradict every 
statement that they have made in this campaign from the be- 
ginning to the end and contradict their own report. I ask the 
Republican Members of the House and such Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House as choose to gratify their curiosity—those 
who have the report—to take it in their hands for just a moment 
while I call attention to it. 

On page 8 of the report is this language. 
who wrote it; I do not care: 


REPUDIATED PROMISE OF DOWNWARD REVISION. 


In its platform of 1908 the Republican Party announced the modi- 
fication of its protection theory referred to by the President, and in 
deference to aroused public opinion against burdens imposed by the 
Dingley tariff of 1897, promised a downward revision of the tariff, 
On this promise the party secured from the people a further continu- 
ation of power. How this promise was repudiated in the enactment 
of the higher tarif act of 1909, and how the people, so far as their 
power extended at the time, in just resentment have driven the Re- 
publican Party from control in Congress are matters of history. 

I now ask those who have a copy of this report with them to 
turn to page 11 of the same document. As I read this, get- 
ting along down toward Baltimore, my eyes were opened. I 
now call your attention to Table No. 4 in the Democratic 
majority report on this bill. The first thing I did when I came 
to Washington Tuesday morning—arriving at about midnight 
Monday night—was to try and find the author of these tables. 
I went to the Treasury Department, and the officials there re- 
pudiated them. I sent to the Statistical Bureau of the State 
Department, and they repudiated them. I sent to the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, and they repudiated 
them. I finally found him, located just exactly where I should 
have expected him to be, in the room of the Ways and Means 
Committee. He acknowledged the authenticity of this table 
that I am going to read to you to show whether the Payne 
tariff bill is lower or higher than the Dingley law, whether 
the Republican Party did comply with its promises, if it made 
any, and whether the Democratic committee has not absolutely 
repudiated their own statements in the identical report in 
which they made them. Let me read it to you: 


Value of imports entered for consumption, duties, and ad valorem rate 
of duty, with relation to articles carried by bill H. R. 4413, for the 


I do not know 


years ending June 30, 1905 and 1910. 
[From Democratic report.] 


Value of 


dutiable 
ss imports Ad valo- 
Articles. Years. | ented for Duties. rem en 
Per cent. 
Agricultural implements 5 5 
Cotton bagging, sacks, burlaps, eto 


Flour, cereals, and bread............... 
Lumber, laths, and shingles............ 
Sewing machines, and parts of.......... 


EE PPIE REETIS 


RS SSAIBSSAREBRSSSE 


1 Not separately reported. 

Take the first item. The table is headed “ Value of imports 
entered for consumption, duties and ad valorem rates of duty, 
with relation to articles carried by the bill H. R. 4413 —that 
is the bill we have under consideration, Mr. Chairman, and it 
tukes up each schedule; I am going to take them up—“ for the 
years ending June 30, 1905 and 1910”; 1905 was under the 
Dingley law and 1910 is under the Payne law. Take the first 
item—agricultural implements. Under the Dingley law the 
duty was 20 per cent, according to the Democratic authority, 


and it is right. Under the Payne law it is 15.31 per cent, the 
oe 4.69 per cent ad valorem in favor of the Payne 


Take cotton bagging—the next item—sacks, burlaps, and so 
forth. The duty under the Dingley law was 28.76, by Demo- 
cratie authority. Under the Payne law it is 26.86, making a 
difference of 1.90 in favor of the Payne bill. 

Cotton ties, under the Dingley law, were 36.10 by Democratic 
authority. Under the Payne bill they are 15.96, the difference 
being 20.14 in favor of the Payne bill. 

Leather, boots, shoes, harness, saddles, saddlery, and so forth, 
under the Dingley law, were 33.42. Under the Payne bill they 
are 7.88, the reduction being 26.04 under the Payne bill accord- 
ing to Democratic authority, and that is right, 

Barbed wire and other fence wire, 28.22 under the Dingley 
10 28.18 under the Payne law, a reduction of 0.04 of 1 per 
cent. 

Fresh and preserved meats—I am taking every one of these 
schedules in this pending bill and giving you Democratic au- 
thority for it—fresh and preserved meats, 23.96 under the 
Dingley law; 21.71 under the Payne bill—a difference in fayor 
of the Payne bill of 2.25. 

Flour, cereals, and bread. Last fall I said in that very 
speech which I sent out to you, every one of you, that the 
agricultural schedule was raised under the Payne bill, being one 
of the four or five that were raised. I find the same thing stated 
under Democratic authority now; for in this schedule, flour, 
cereals, and bread, the percentage was 21.28 under the Dingley 
law and 22.76 under the Payne bill, or 1.48 higher under the 
Payne bill. 

Lumber, Jaths, and shingles, 13.33 under the Dingley law, 
8.57 under the Payne bill, or 4.76 in favor of the Payne bill. 

“ Sewing machines, and parts of,” 45 per cent under the Ding- 
ley Jaw, 80 per cent under the Payne bill, or 15 per cent in favor 
of the Payne bill. 

Salt, 51.25 under the Dingley law, 50.96 under the Payne bill, 
or 0.29 in favor of the Payne bill. 

So that every item but one in this bill which you are now 
putting forward as a reduction has had a previous reduction, 
and, figuring it all up, you will find that instead of 6.40, as I 
said six months ago and published to you, you now officially 
report the average reduction of the Payne bill at 6.38, within 
0.02 of 1 per cent, or in almost exact accordance with the facts 
that you had placed before you a year ago; and yet you 
continue to repeat these statements and send them out to the 
people and to the press and the magazines of this country, and 
continue to discuss this question on the theory that the Re- 
publican Party raised the tariff instead of lowering it. Will 
you not accept your own authority, which you have furnished 
us in the report on this bill, and cease to make these state- 
ments in the future? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, there is another feature about this: All through this 
report the idea is conyeyed—and you have always endeavored 
to impress it upon the country—that a tariff is a tax always 
added to the cost of the goods. I will not take your time to 
read all of the statements, because I have much that I want to 
say to you. I have much that I think ought to be said to you. 
Let me read one or two of these extracts, and see whether I 
have drawn a correct inference: 

By this measure agricultural tools and implements of every kind are 


placed on the free list in order to remove or prevent any possible dis- 
crimination against our farmers— 


I will talk about that later— 


in the price of these necessary articles, and to place them on an equal 
footing with their competitors elsewhere in the world. 


Also: 


As our population has increased, our exports of foodstuffs and food 
products have declined and imports increased; under these cireum- 
stances, dutics on these articles have become a heavier burden on the 
people. 

If that language means anything, it means that every duty 
that is laid on an article coming into the United States adds 
an equal amount to the cost of the domestice manufacture or 
to the price which the domestic buyer pays. So I have followed 
this proposition a little further, and I have thought I would see 
how much the Payne bill, in the reductions which you your- 
selyes now acknowledge were made—has saved to the American 
public—and I have taken Table 2, on page 10, which gives the 
domestic consumption of each one of these things which you 
propose to put upon the free list, and have applied to those 
amounts the percentages by which you admit the Payne bill 
was reduced, with the following results: Now, understand me, 
this is the Democratic argument carried to its logical conclu- 
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sion. If the Democratic contention is good for anything in the 
report—wwhich I deny—it is good in this showing: 


ihe at ena 
Articles. 1905 (Table 2, 
p. 10). 
Agricultural implements $90, 637,110 
Tessie for 1 — socks, burlaps, eto 2 0317644 
Cotton ties, hoop or band iran 12, 639, 953 
er, ts, shoes, „ saddles, 
Ean a S Aa A T S etn sce cnte peeves 493, 005, 203 


Barbed wire and other fence wire, wire 
rods, strands, ropes, eto — 


113,027, 205 
Fresh and preserved meats... 


G14, 895,219 


2, 782, 915, 508 „ 


1 Increase in Payne bill (Table 4, p. 11). 


Annual saving to the people on these 10 schedules by 

the Payne bill, on Democratic authority $184, 133, 248 
Annual ine of cost to the people on flour and grist, 
cereals, and bread by the Payne bill, on Democratic 
authority 9, 842, 614 


einen —— 14.290 634 
Or a reduction of 6.38 per cent ad valorem. 


This is the Democratic showing now for the Payne bill. 

Are we as Republicans not entitled to a retraction of all state- 
ments heretofore made about upward revision and repudiated 
pledges? 

The Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee 
are now meeting by themselves in a locked room, safely guarded 
by watchmen at the doors and in the corridors, refusing not 
only public hearings, but declining even to talk in confidence 
to the members of the press, and doing precisely as their Re- 
publican predecessors have been charged with doing in every 
respect. I do not find any fault with it, but it was thrown at 
the Republican candidates for Congress in Connecticut by our 
governor and other speakers on the stump that we made the 
Payne bill in secrecy. What are you doing? Let it go out to 
the country that you are making your free-trade bill precisely 
as the Republican Ways and Means Committee made the Payne 
tariff bill, in secrecy in guarded rooms. 

Mr. MANN. And without a hearing. 

Mr. HILL. And without hearings that were asked for by us. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will not the gentleman con- 
cede that there are about 10,000 printed pages of hearings taken 
only two years ago? 

Mr. HILL. Taken by the Republican Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; and for the last two years they have been denounced 
on every stump in the country as prejudiced and unfair. You 
now confirm the Republican position in that respect as you 
have confirmed it by your statement in regard to the upward 
revision. You acknowledge the hearings were fair and impar- 
tial. [Applause on the Republican side.] A 

Mr. HARRISON of New York, Will not the gentleman from 
Connecticut admit that the basis of the secret conclaye of the 
Republican predecessors was leveled at the idea that the pro- 
tected interests conspired in secret with them to produce the 
rate they gave us? LApplause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. I admit nothing of the kind, and the gentleman 
will not charge it. Every hearing was public, and I admit you 
are just as fair as we were and no fairer, but we were de- 
nounced for it through the whole campaign. The only differ- 
ence is that we gave open public hearings for two and a half 
montlis and you gave none whatever. That is another mistaka 
that was made during the campaign. In view of these facts 
and as the Ways and Means Committee are now desperately 
struggling to make a tariff on wool which will not be reflected 
in the necessarily high rates on the finished fabric and so be 
distasteful to the American people, I will temporarily withhold 
a statement I prepared for publication to be signed by the 
8 5 of that committee at thelr convenience. Let me 
rea è 
To the people of the United States: 


We the undersigned, Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, of Alabama; Crorcn B. 
8 of Texas; Francis BURTON HARRISON, of New York; WILLIAM 
E , of Georgia; Dorsux W, SHACKLEFORD, of Missouri 


CLAUDA KITCHIN, of North Carolina; OLLIS M. JAMES, of Kentucky; 
Henry T. RAIN RT, of Illnots; Lrnconn Dixon, of Indiana; WILIA 
HUGHES, of New Jerscy; Conpetn HULD, of Tennessee; W. S. KAM- 
MOND, of Minnesota; ANDREW J. Perens, of Massachusetts; and A. 
MITCHELL PALMER, of 3 having joined in a unanimous re- 
port in favor of H. R. 4413, and having with that report submitted 
Table No. 4, showing the respective ad valorem rate of duties with re- 
lation to articles carried by that bill for the year ending June 30, 
1905, and tho year ending June 30, 1910, and finding that such ad va- 
lorems show a reduction from the law of 1897 to the law of 1909, 


that it was passed by Congress until now, Including the statements 
made on page 3 of said report, and admit to the peop e of this country 
that the campaign of last fall was made under s mistaken impres- 
sion, and that we now are compelled by the document submitted by 
ourselves and approved by all of us, to admit our error, and will here- 
after give due credit to the statements of the Republican 8 of 
this country that the Payne bill as a whole was a substantial revision 
downward. 

Do you not think they ought to do it? [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will not the gentleman admit 
that many of the so-called reductions of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
were reductions only in name, and not in fact, because they left 
the rate still prohibitive? 

Mr. HIEL. Oh, no; I do not admit anything. [Daughter.] 
I am making statements of my own and in my own way. Mean- 
while, while the members of the committee are engaged in their 
arduous labors, I will hold this document for them to sign, and 
if there are any other repentant sinners on that side, who wish 
to get in early, an opportunity will be given now. Copies will 
be sent for their signatures to Gov. Baldwin, of Connecticut; 
Gov. Wilson, of New Jersey; Gov. Harmon, of Ohio; William 
Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska; and Herman Ridder, of New 
York; and to the chairmen of both congressional committees, 
for publication in the next campaign textbooks of the two par- 
ties. [Laughter.] 

Now, I do not mean by anything that I have said to claim 
that the Payne bill or the law as it now stands on the statute 
books has no mistakes in it. I do not mean eyen to claim that 
the reductions in rates of duty were made to the extent which 
I think the country expected, and such as I personally felt that 
the situation then justified. As the bill left the House of 
Representatives it was a most excellent measure, and if the 
conference report had come back to us for final adoption sub- 
stantially on the lines of the original bill, I think the country 
would have accepted it with equanimity and a considerable de- 
gree of satisfaction, and, in my judgment, we would have carried 
the congressional elections last fall and the present tariff ngi- 
tation would not have existed. But that is ancient history now. 
The question is, What is our present duty? Believing, as I 
sincerely do, that the Nation at large is in favor of 2 protective- 
tariff system fairly and equitably applied, I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the President of the United States and the national 
platform of the Republican Party in the declaration, “that the 
true measure of protection is the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad,” and I would subject eyery item 
and every schedule of the present tariff law to such a test at 
the hands of an impartial bipartisan—— 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. If the gentleman pursues that 
rule to its logical conelusion, what is there that is going to 
induce the importation of anything into this country? 

Mr. HILL. What is going to give you any revenue from tho 
course that you are pursuing. È 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. ‘The gentleman has not an- 

swered my question. 
. Mr. HILL. And the gentleman has not answered mine 
[laughter]; and I would subject every item and every schedule 
of the present tariff law to such a test at the hands of an im- 
partial bipartisan board of experts, and with such 1 report and 
after such a thorough and patient investigation, with the facts 
before us, I would correct any inaccuracies or injustice either 
to the producer—and there are some to the producers in the 
Payne bill or to the consumer, that such an investigation might 
show. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly, 
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Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 


I would like to ask the gentleman if 
he has iad his attention called to the fact that the Tariff 
Board now in existence has made a report upon the amount of 
farm wages paid in Canada? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, yes; I have read the report thoroughly. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. And that the Canadian board has 
made a similar report, and that they vary about 50 per cent. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I have read it thoroughly, and I have studied 
the Canadian Yearbcok. But, using a slang phrase, my eyes 
are fixed” on the reciprocity question, and there is no use 
of the gentleman saying anything about it. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I am not talking about reciprocity. 
I am talking about a Tariff Board that is 50 per cent away 
from the truth. 

Mr. HILL. This is the policy, I will say to my colleague on 
the Ways and Means Committee, pursued by our great com- 
mercinl rivals in Europe 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does 
not answer my question. FT asked him if he thinks that a Tariff 
Board which has already made one report that is 50 per cent 
naway from the truth could be of very much value to anybody 
in any other report it might make. 

Mr. HILL. The logical inference of the gentleman’s question 
is that there can be no basis on which a tariff is laid except 
guesswork, and I do not believe 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Then what good will a Tariff Board 
do you? 

Mr. HILL. I want them to do the work and ascertain the 
facts. This is the policy pursued by our great commerical 
rivals, and in my judgment it is one whieh we might well fol- 
low, and thus save ourselves from recurring periods of indus- 
trial stagnation such as we are now experiencing, alternating 
with prosperity or panic. So much for that. 

I propose now, Mr. Chairman, to take up the bill itself and 
try to analyze it and discuss it as well as I can. It is a bill to 
place on the free list certain agricultural implements, cotton 
bagging, and so forth. There are in the world to-day three 
kinds of revenue systems—one English free trade, one a tariff 
for revenue, and one à protective system. English free trade 
means high duties on luxuries, but everything else free. A tariff 
for revenue only means high duties on luxuries and everything 
else taxed at the lowest possible point which will give sufficient 
revenue to maintain the Government. A protective tariff, like 
both of the other systems, means a high tax on luxuries, a duty 
on imported competing articles equaling the difference in cost 
of production at home and abroad, and everything else free. 

I think in the last session of Congress the gentleman who 
now honors the House of Representatives and the American 
people by occupying the Speaker’s chair made a speech on this 
floor in which he said that the Democratic policy would be to 
have a tariff on everything, and then in a low voice added, 
“There will be no free list, or a very small one, if any.” Am 
I right about that? No free list, or a very small one, if any.” 
And yet the Democratie Party starts out with a policy which 
puts $2,700,000,000 of the annual consumption of the American 
people on the free list in one bill. “No free list, but a very 
small one, if any.“ 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. That is the prelude to the play. 

Mr. HILL. I want to know in which classification this bill 
comes, whether in English free trade, tariff for revenue, or 
under the protective-tariff system? It is a hybrid. It does not 
bear classification with any existing system in the world. This 
bill has none of these policies, and it is distinctly announced on 
this floor—oh, I regret it, and F think the American people will 
regret it—it is distinctly announced on this floor as the exercise 
of the taxing power of the Government in the interest of a class. 
It puts finished products on the free list and leaves duties on 
the raw materials from which they are made. Some of the 
manufacturers of Connecticut, as I happen to know, voted the 
Democratic ticket last fall under the assurance, freely given 
by the Democratic speakers throughout that State, that if the 
Demoeratle tieket was elected, and the Democrats were put 
in control of the House of Representatives, they would have 
free raw materials and the duties maintained on their finishod 
products. I think they will wake up in surprise some fine morn- 
ing, if this bill ever passes, when they find they have dutiable 
raw materials and free finished products. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

But I stand here for the men and women who work in the 
factories of Connecticut as well as for the men who own them. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] ‘This bill puts finished 
products on the free list and leaves the duty on the raw mate- 
rials from which they are made. It is intended to hit the 
trusts, and it is openly announced so here, and the names of 


the various trusts are detailed. Gentlemen will wake up to the 
fact that this bill helps the trusts instead of hurting them. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Which one? 

Mr. HILL. I will show you before E get through. You will 
not have any occasion to plead ignorance on that subject. It 
is intended to hit the trusts and helps them by giving them 
free finished or unfinished parts of their finished products, a 
thing that was never done before in the history of American 
tariff legislation. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Specify one of the things you are 
talking about. 

Mr. HILL. I will when I get to it. I am making this speech 
in my own way. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. All right. 

Mr. HILL. In one case it will be destructive of revenue and 
in the other will change our factories to mere shops for the 
assembling of the products of foreign factories. If I had my 
way, I would offer an amendment immediately after the open- 
ing clause of the bill. 

Where is the man on this floor or elsewhere that can say 
that this amendment is not fair and right and just to the 
American people? Yet you will vote it down. You have already 
announced your intention to vote down every amendment. It 
would be this; 

On page 1, at the end of line 5, insert: 

“ Provided, That all articles mentioned in this act, if imported from 
a country which lays an import duty on like articles imported from 
the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the 
passage of this act.” 

Now, is not that fair? Is not that right? If we are going 
to surrender to Europe a market of $0,000,000 people with an 
annual consumption of twenty-seven hundred million dollars on 
the things named in this bill, is it not fair that Europe should 
give us a corresponding privilege there, or that we should haye 
some consideration for it? A 

What about revenues under this biH? Well, at the Treasury 
n few days ago I was handed n copy of a statement prepared 
for the press, in which it showed that there would be a loss 
of revenue by this bill of $10,052,942.35, about 18 per cent on 
the entire volume of importations covered by this bill that we 
are going to throw away. Is that right? 

Our Democratie friends have tried to whittle that down 
before the country. They started in with the idea that we 
were going to lose only a million dollars revenne by it. Then 
they got up to $10,000,000. Then they subtracted one and one- 
half million dollars, which would be covered by the Canadian 
reciprocity. Gentlemen, I tell you that forty or fifty or sixty 
million dollars will not cover the loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment if you pass this bill. 

If your theory is correct that large importations of these 
articles are coming in, what abont the duties paid on the raw 
materials used in the manufacture of like articles which are 
now being made here? Will not those duties also go glimmer- 
ing if you pass this bill? And how about finished and unfin- 
ished parts and repair parts, which are to be free? The Treas- 
ury Department, in making this statement, very wisely and very 
prudently and very cautiously submitted this observation: 

While there are certain approximations and certain figures that can 
not definitely be obtained, the tables indicate the following. 

Why did they say that? Because they do not know what is 
coming in under your bill, and nobody knows. There is not a 
man on this floor can answer the question, What will come in 
under this first item? And I am going to ask you very soon. 
If free, more will be imported, and duties will be lost on the 
materials entering into those articles formerly made here. No 
man can tell what the loss of revenue will be by this bill. 

Now, let us take up the first item of the bill— 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers 

That is a new word not found in the old law— 

Harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horse- 
rakes, cultivators, threshing machines, and cotton gins, 

The Dingley law stopped there, and the Wilson law stopped 
there, and the McKinley law stopped there. In fact, in the 
McKinley law agricultural implements were not mentioned at 
all. They came in under the blanket clause, I believe, at 45 
per cent. 

What did Mr. Wilson, chairman of the Democratic Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means at that time, do? That committee 
was composed of good men. I will read you their names. You 
may have forgotten them. I want to tell you who they were 
and what they did on this partieular question. The Committee 
on Ways and Means of that Congress consisted of William L. 
Wilson, of West Virginia; Benton McMillin, of Tennessee; 
Henry G. Turner, of Georgia, n splendid man and a great law- 
yer; Alexander B. Montgomery, of Kentucky; Justin R. Whit- 
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ing, of Michigan; W. Bourke Cockran, of New York; Moses T. 
Stevens, of Massachusetts; William J. Bryan, of Nebraska; 
William D. Bynum, of Indiana; Clifton R. Breckinridge, of 
Arkansas; John O. Tarsney, of Missouri; Thomas B. Reed, of 
Maine; Sereno E. Payne, of New York; Julius C. Burrows, of 
Michigan; JohN DALZELL, of Pennsylvania; Albert J. Hopkins, 
of Illinois; and John H. Gear, of Iowa. What did they do? 
They stopped there, and then they added this clause: 

Provided, That all articles mentioned in this paragraph, if Imported 
from n country which ya un import duty on like articles imported 
from the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to 
the passage of this act. 

That duty was 45 per cent. A Democratic Congress did that. 
A Democratic Ways and Means Committee did that under the 
Jeadership of William L. Wilson and during the administration 
of your patron saint and greatest President, Grover Cleveland. 
They provided that those articles “shall be subject to the duties 
existing prior to the passage of this act.” 

What happened then? Then came on the Dingley law, and in 
that law Mr. Dingley made a provision that reduced the duties 
on agricultural machinery from 45 per cent, with a possible free 
list, down to 20 per cent. What did the gentleman from New 
York, the Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, and his associates on the com- 
mittee do? They cut that duty from 20 per cent to 15 per cent, 
and provided that agricultural implements should be free, spe- 
cifying what they were, coming from any country which would 
admit our agricultural implements free. It was done at the 
request of the manufacturers of agricultural implements. You 
propose to give the market away without any consideration 
and without knowing what, under the terms of this section, you 
are giving away. I do not say it disrespectfully, but no man 
can possibly know, You are giving it away for nothing. Now, 
let us see what it is: 

Farm wagons and farm carts. 


What are they? An oxcart in Maine; a prairie schooner cov- 
ered with canvas duck, drawn by a six-mule team, out in 
Arizona, There are on the farms today in Kansas, and I am 
glad of it, auto trucks. Every conceivable thing in the way of 
a wheeled vehicle can come in under that provision. That is 
not all, That is trivial compared to the language which follows: 

And all other agrieultural implements of any kind and description, 
whether specifically mentioned herein or not. 

That is broad enough, is it not? It sweeps every schedule. 
It dees away with the provision of the law that a general clause 
is not effective where an article is specifically named, and it 
says here that everything in the whole range of tariff duties, 
among 4,000 items, that can be construed as an agricultural 
implement, is included; and your committee, in making their 
report, add the words “agricultural tools,” so that they get 
them all in—tools and implements of any kind and description, 
whether specifically mentioned herein or not, whether in whole 
or in parts, including repair parts, 

Could it be made broader? This bill ought to be recommitted 
to the committee for further enlightenment on that section 
alone, without reference to anything else in it, in justice to the 
American people. Why should we not have reciprocal free trade 
if we are going to have free trade at all? 

We passed a tariff bill two years ago, and one of the principal 
features of it was a maximum and minimum rate. Why did 
not you fix the free list as the minimum and let the President 
negotiate with the other countries of the world for special 
advantages to American commerce in consideration of it? 
But no, you could not do that. In the eagerness to get to 
an absolutely free basis you used language in the first three 
lines which absolutely sweeps out of existence, so far as these 
items are concerned, the maximum system adopted in the Payne 
tariff bill. Lou say no duties shall be charged on these things. 
Could you not trust the present administration? Could you not 
trust the administration which you hope to have two years 
from now, but which you will never get with this policy, gen- 
tlemen? Make no mistake about that. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Could not you trust such an administration 
to negotiate for the best interests of the American people and 
offer to make your free list the minimum, with the possibilities 
of negotiation by the administration for privileges and for trade 
relations which now they are wholly unable to get? 

Finished and unfinished parts. A little while ago a gentle- 
mau asked me about the question of finished parts. A day or 
two ago I went down town to an agricultural machinery store. 
I wanted to know what this bill covered. I had repeatedly 
asked Members of the House on both sides what this language 
included, and no one seemed to know. 


Agricultural implements of every kind and description, finished or 
unfinished, whether specifically mentioned herein or not, 
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I went into one store and asked for the International Har- 
vester Cos catalogue. They said they had not got it; but 
they handed me out one after another these nine different 
pamphlets which I have here, and they had a lot more. I said 
I had as many as I wanted to carry. I have here the cata- 
logue of the Bucher & Gibbs Plow Co. Look at it, gentlemen. 
Look at the different forms of manufacture of every kind®and 
character. If I was a plow manufacturer and there was a 
duty of $2.50 a ton on pig iron, as there is now, and I wanted 
to escape that duty, I would send to Belgium or to England or 
to Germany and wake a contract to haye iron run directly from 
the blast furnace into the form of plowshares instead of pig 
iron, and import 10,000 tons of plowshares free of duty, under 
that clause “agricultural implements or parts thereof,“ and use 
them for what I saw fit when I got them here. 

There would be no way to stop it, and nobody in the United 
States could stop its being done. [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] „Parts of implements.” Here are plows, a whole book 
full of cuts, and springs and wires and everything entering into 
the construction of plows and harrows. Here are corn planters, 
buggy planters. You can buy the wheels in Europe and put 
them together here. I say to the gentleman, the Speaker of 
this House, that with this bill in operation the zine industry in 
Missouri will go a glimmering under the provisions for free fin- 
ished and unfinished parts. There is not a mowing machine, a 
harvesting machine, there is not an auto cart, but that has steel 
autifriction ball bearings or auntifriction journal boxes, the 
metallic parts of which are made of zine, antimony, or lead. I 
can take the cast-iron journal boxes in the rough, made in Bu- 
rope, run Babbitt metal into them, and the duties which I would 
escape under this bill of $42.50 a ton on lead, $27.50 a ton on 
zinc, $30 per ton on antimony, and $16 per ton on iron castings 
would more than pay for the cost of the work and the freight 
besides for getting them over here. This is only a single illus- 
tration of countless other things which can be done under that 
clause of the bill. Go and tell that, you men of Missouri, to 
your constituents who produce lead, zinc, and antimony. 

And so I might go through with all these various items. 

Now, there are gentlemen on the floor from Texas. All 
through these items are wool parts; take the linings to saddles 
and harness, white serge and the wool parts, dutiable at 142 
per cent. These can be imported free of duty under the pro- 
visions of this bill. Where are your Texas men who want high 
duties on wool under the new Democratic program? Are you 
going to vote for it? Not only that, but your harnesses and 
horse blankets, and so on. Here is spraying machinery. I said 
to an official in the Treasury Department this morning, “Ts that 
admitted as an agricultural implement under the bill?” He 
said, “It is a matter of doubt.” I said, “ Lou can not raise 
potatoes without it.“ He said, “It might be construed as a 
special instrument.” I said, “ You could not raise fruit without 
it; we are spraying all the old apple trees in New England, and 
we have to have the spraying machine in order to bring them 
back to life again.” California fruit farms must have spraying 
machines, You have got to admit every one of them under the 
terins of this bill. 

Now, here is the MeCormick reaper. There is not a schedule 
in the tariff bill, not one, but that will be absolutely smashed 
to pieces under this privilege of admitting free finished and 
unfinished parts of these and like articles, 

And so I might go on. And then we come to the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. Now, I am not in sympathy with the 
International Harvester Co. or any other trust. I do not Dbe- 
lieve that J. P. Morgan wants any sympathy from me. I did 
not haye the committee report to read lust Monday night, but 
I read the newspaper coming down from Connecticut, and in it 
I found the annual report of the International Harvester Co, 
for 1910. Their preferred capital stock is $80,000,000, common 
stock $60,000,000. They earned last year $21,000,000 net in- 
come. They paid a dividend on the common stock of $3,200,000; 
on the preferred stock of $4,200,000. They had a surplus of 
$7,300,000 and undivided profits this year, after paying divi- 
dends, of $8,684,000. Total surplus was $16,000,000. They are 
not objects of sympathy. They do not ask it. They came 
before us, all these manufacturers two years ago, and they said 
frankly, “ We are perfectly willing that you should put these 
specified articles on the free list and we will take our chances 
with the rest of the world—that will give us an equal chance.” 

Now, you will not tell that to your farmers in the South and 
West; you will not tell them that the Payne bill already does 
this, but it does do it. You want them to think this is a 
new proposition, a new discovery which you have made, You 
are two years behind the times and you always are. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] Now, the International Co, did 
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$100,000,000 worth of trade last year. How was that trade 
divided up? 

It was divided up in this way. On harvesting machinery, 
tillage implements, and so forth, United States trade, $37,- 
000,000; foreign trade, $25,000,000; total, $62,000,000. Wagons, 
spreaders, gasoline engines, and so forth—notice what you are 
getting into, gasoline engines and parts thereof free as agri- 
cultural implements—United States, eighteen millions; foreign 
trade, eight millions; miscellaneous goods, fibers, and so forth, 
ten millions. Now, gentlemen, do you know what you have 
done? Under that provision of finished or unfinished parts you 
haye given them at least $10;000,000 a year—at least that. 
Take agricultural implements. How many reapers and bind- 
ers in the whole, as a complete machine, are going to be im- 
ported into the United States, if they are absolutely free? Not 
one. The freight would stop it. What have you done? They 
have got their factories on the other side, as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] told us the other day, in three or four 
European countries. Will they move over there and send the 
finished machines here? No; because they are largely made of 
lumber, which they can get cheaper here than they can in 
Europe. 

But they will get the finished metallic parts over there from 
their own factories on the other side and make an assembling 
shop here, and get every penny of duty on those things remitted 
under the terms of your bill. You talk about helping the 
farmer! Do you suppose you will get those agricultural im- 
plements one single cent cheaper because of this? Do you not 
know they can make those implements cheaper by getting the 
parts made on the other side and using the lumber here? It is 
not only so with agricultural implements, Any manufacturer 
would select and make up the things at home from material 
which he could get at the best advantage at home, and he would 
import the finished parts made from materials which he could 
get at the best advantage abroad, and so make simply an as- 
sembling shop of the United States. The remark that I made 
when I came in, that the room as it then looked reminded me 
of the way an American workshop would appear by and by, was 
justified by the fact that under this policy experienced machin- 
ists and mechanics will be looking in vain for work, while men 
who are simply assemblers will be left in the almost deserted 
shops under your policy. You can not get away from that prop- 
osition. It is human nature to do it, and, of course, they will 
do it. 

Now, take up patented articles. Do you expect the farmer is 
going to buy any patented agricultural machinery any cheaper? 
But the manufacturer can make it cheaper, and he will take the 
profit. So that instead of contributing to the benefit of the 
farmer by your proposition, you are directly and absolutely put- 
ting from 10 to 15 per cent of the cost of production of these 
articles right into the pockets of the trusts, and they do not 
need it. It is a work of supererogation in most cases. They are 
getting along pretty well as they are. Why should a Democratic 
majority come in here and build up their business and make 
ndditional profits for them under these circumstances, under 
the plea that they are going to help the farmer? On all pat- 
ented articles this means reduced cost to the producer, less 
revenue to the Government, and the same price to the con- 
sumer, I think the time is coming, and it may be somewhat 
radical for me to say it, but I think the time is coming in this 
country when the United States in granting a monopoly under 
a patent will reserye to itself in some way the right to deter- 
mine at any time whether the price at which the product is sold 
is reasonable or not. 

Now, under this first schednle how much do we consume? 
In all these figures I give you Democratic authority, as I have 
from the beginning. We consume $90,000,000 worth annually. 
What are we giving away? England, Germany, and France are 
our only competitors. We haye free trade with England now 
in plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricul- 
tural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
thrashing machines, and cotton gins. But this bill opens our 
market to the whole world, not only on these things, but on 
every conceivable kind of agricultural tools and implements, 
such as seythes, hoes, shovels, axes, pruning knives, traction 
engines, and all kinds of farm machinery. The market of 
Great Britain is open and free to-day to us on all of these 
things. Not so with Germany and France. What do they 
charge us? To get into Germany our manufacturers pay on 
cultivators, potato diggers and harrows, 12 per cent duty; on 
plows, 9 per cent; on forks for hay and manure, and so forth, 
4 per cent; on motor-driven plows and reaper machinery, 6 
per cent; on thrashing machines, 7 per cent; on other agricul- 
tural machines, 12 per cent; on wagons and carts, 6 per cent; 
and on all of them alike, 11 per cenit to get into France, and 


you say come over and take this magnificent market of 92,000,- 
000 of people and keep your doors closed to us. That is your 
Democratic policy. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. The gentleman's whole argu- 
ment seems to be directed in the interest of the American manu- 
facturer. He pays no attention to the consumer. Our bill is 
designed for the relief of the Anierican consumer. 

Mr. HILL. Not at all; it is the other way. I am complain- 
ing that by your legislation your are benefiting the trusts and 
not helping the consumer. You will not benefit the farmer, and 
I am complaining that you will deprive the United States Gov- 
ernment of needed revenues, and I regret that the gentleman 
has not yet succeeded—I regret on my own part—in getting 
hold of the drift and tendency of my argument. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] So much for the market of the world 
given free on agricultural implements. Let us take up the next 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman such 
time as he may wish to use. 

Mr. HILL. I will take but little time; I am going through it 
hurriedly. 

“ Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Will the gentleman permit a question 
ere? 

Mr. HILL. At any time. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. How will it help any trust to give 
free the American market for the machinery of which you 
speak? 

Mr. HILL. It is helping the trusts 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Which trust? 

Mr. HILL. We give them the privilege of importing finished 
or unfinished parts made by the cheaper labor of Europe, and 
I have seen it, and will tell you of it if I have the time, not 
from statistics, not from consular tables, but from my own per- 
sonal observation and experience. You allow them to bring 
them in here free, and so lessen the revenues, and yet have no 
possible way by which the price to the consumer is to be lessened, 
especially on patented articles. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] My friends, you have a good deal to think about when 
you tackle 4,000 items in a tariff bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Ask him another question. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HAmMinton] suggests that I ask you one more question. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I asked the gentleman a while ago 
how permitting the American consumer to have a free market 
in machinery will help any trust, and you haye not explained 
that to me; but I will ask the gentleman what particular trust 
will be benefited by allowing 

Mr. HILL. And I have said already, the International Har- 
vester Co., which makes their machines on the other side. They 
can import them, if profitable, complete; that is, made up. You 
give them the privilege of importing such parts as they can 
make cheaper over there, such parts as cost them more here, 
put them together, and you have no way in the world of com- 
pelling them to sell their product cheaper to the American 
farmer. Now, will you help or hurt them? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Does the gentleman mean to say the 
International Harvester Co. has a factory on the other side? 

Mr. HILL. I stated that the gentleman from Mlinois the 
other day named three or four countries in which they had their 
factories. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Why have they tuken their money and 
labor from this country when they can do better here, o 

Mr. HILL. They use their factories there now to supply the 
foreign markets. You went them to use them to bring their 
finished and unfinished products over here. We want the work 
done in American workshops. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Why do not they stay here and make 
their machinery 

Mr. HILL. I do not care to discuss the question with the 
gentleman any further, as I do not seem to be able to make it 
clear to him; but I want to say this to the gentleman, that there 
is a vast difference between criticizing, as you have been doing 
for 16 years, and assuming the responsibility, as you have got 
to do now. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, the grave error that 
the gentleman assumes does not still answer the question I put 
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to him, and that is, why it is that an American monopoly finds 
it more profitable to go abroad and to take labor abroad than 
to stay here? 

Mr. HILL. If I have not answered the question, I can not 
answer, and I shall have to ask the gentleman not to interrupt 
me further on that point, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Tell it over to him. Tell him 
it is labor, among other things. Tell it to him, so that he will 
understand that. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. If the gentleman does not want to be 
interrupted, I beg his pardon. 

Mr. HILL. I do not mind being interrupted, but I do not 
like to be asked the same question two or three times. 

The next schedule is: 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, or 
coverings suitable for covering and baling cotton, composed, in whole 
or in part, of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand 
tow, Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares— 

If they had stopped there it would haye been all right and 
the articles to be imported would have been fairly well defined 
and restricted. But the whole world is thrown open, for it says 
further: 

Or any other materlals or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and 
burlaps and bags or sacks composed wholly or In part of jute or burlaps 
or other material suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products, 

What are they? There is not a fiber, there is not a fabric, 
there is not a material made on earth but that can be brought 
into the ports of the United States under that language free of 
duty. It is absolutely all-embracing, as the language is in the 
first section under the agricultural-implement bill, Now, there 
was not any necessity for your doing that, not the slightest. 

There is a mån in this House on the Democratic side who 
has made a study of this bagging question, and I am sorry he 
is not here, for he could have given you an intelligent proposi- 
tion to refer to this House. I refer to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. BARTLETT], who is entitled to great credit on the Demo- 
cratic side, and ought to receive it from his constituents, for 
his earnest, faithful, intelligent effort to get free cotton bagging 
for them. [Applause.] But he has done it in a straightfor- 
ward way. Ile has not put in a proposition that takes in the 
whole world. This is the amendment he offered to the Payne 
tariff bill a few years ago: 

On page 2, beginning with line 3, to and including line 9, strike out 
the whole paragraph and insert. 

“ Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for 
covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute or jute butts 
or hemp, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, not 
exceeding 16 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 
and welghing not less than 15 ounces per square yard.” 

Any man knows what that means. No man knows what this 
means in this bill. Why do you not follow the intelligent 
adyice of men on your side who haye given study to these ques- 
tions In the years gone by? You put an all-embracing proviso 
in there that will take in every foundation fabric for every 
piece of oilcloth that is made in the United States and allow 
the trust to bring it in. 

You will allow every Fertilizer Trust to bring in bags under 
that provision free. Do you believe the farmers of the South 
will get fertilizer one cent cheaper because of the little bit of 
duty that is taken off those bags? Do you suppose the United 
States Steel Trust, the largest producer of cement in the United 
States, will concede a fraction of a cent because of the duty 
being taken off bagging in which they sell the cement? The 
farmer does not buy the bag at all. He sends the bag back 
again, and every cent of rebate of duty will go into the cash 
boxes of these trusts. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Always. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman says “Always.” The custom of 
trade enters into and controls these things. You have taken 
these duties off, and in every single case there the trust will 
get the benefit of it and the farmers not a single cent. 

This thing goes further than you seem to have foreseen. The 
United States Steel Co. does not need any sympathy from the 
Democratic Party. The Fertilizer Trust does not need any 
sympathy from the Democratic Party. And yet you are forcing 
upon them a cheaper article for them to use—no, not a cheaper 
article, but the same article at a less cost—under the plea that 
you are giving it to the farmer, when the farmer will never 
know it. Now, there are three trusts that I have told you are 
going to be benefited by this proposition. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Why, you have brought in free bagging that covers the 
oriental rugs that cost hundreds and hundreds of dollars aplece. 
Is this for the benefit óf the farmers? Every yard of carpet 
that comes into the United States will come in with its cover- 
ing free, and I do not know but that you have repealed section 
18 of the administrative act, which provides that the covering 
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on any article coming into the United States on an ad valorem 
basis, or on any article on which the duty is fixed by reason of 
yalue in any way, shall be dutiable. Have you thought about 
it? If you are going to make bags free to the farmer, why 
do you not make free cartons, bottles, crates, boxes, casks, bar- 
rels, hogsheads, jars, and containers of every kind which are 
referred to in section 18? That section provides that they shall 
be dutiable on ad valorem importations. Does your provision 
here repeal that, or does it not? If it does, you have swept 
millions out of the Treasury of the United States in the loss of 
revenue in order to get $700,000 to give to the southern cotton 
growers free cotton bagging. Nobody can tell what is lost. 

You have gone at this thing apparently in a hurry to get this 
bill in here. I can not account for it in any other way. Why, 
the Wilson bill had this provision in regard to cotton bagging— 
not as clear as the amendment offered by Mr. BARTLETT, but 
still clear enough so that you could determine what it was that 
was to be free under the law—‘ bagging for cotton, gunny 
cloth, and all similar materials suitable for covering cotton, 
composed in whole or in part of hemp, flax, Jute, or jute butts,” 
limited by the restriction of the material, But you say, “any 
material suitable for covering”; not only cotton, but any other 
agricultural product of any. kind or character—potatoes, apples, 
grapes, or anything; anything that you see fit to put in a hag. 

Now, gentlemen, I submit to you, in view of the necessities 
of the Treasury of the United States, that the language of 
neither of these schedules is wise legislation, and on either 
proposition the bill ought to be recommitted to the committee 
for further consideration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The consumption of the United States of the articles nanied 
in this clause is $26,000,000, Germany charges us 18 per cent 
on these things for taking them in there, France charges us 
21 per cent. You propese to let them in here for nothing, 
Marvelous generosity ! 

Let us take the next item: 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, punched 
or not- punched, or wholly or partly manufactured Into hoops or ties, 
conted or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or 
without buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other com- 
modity ; and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products, 

Is a rose an agricultural product? Are violets agricultural 
products? Is the wire that surrounds your buttonhole bouquet 
to come in free? Who is going to draw the line? Men get 
their living in my country by raising those things, just as they 
do in the West by raising wheat and corn. Who is going to 
draw the line? This paragraph takes in every form of wire. I 
appeal to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
if this and the next succeeding section do not take in every 
form of wire, even wire rope, under the provisions of this 
bill, and every dollar of duties on those things the Treasury 
will lose. 

Now, I will admit—I suppose all my colleagues will not agrea 
with me in what I am going to say now—that the southern 
farmer has just as good a right to a free cotton tle as the 
northern farmer has to free binding twine. I will admit that 
neither ought to be free. We ought not to apply tariff rates by 
favoritism. I hope the time for that sort of thing has gone by 
and that it will never be done again; and as I sald before, I 
regret from the bottom of my heart that the Democratie Party, 
in view of its criticisins of our action with regard to binding 
twine in the past, has now fallen from its high estate and got 
down to administering tariffs as a matter of privilege. It ought 
not to be done by anybody. 

On this item the home consumption is $12,689,953, and Ger- 
many charges us on wire 14 per cent to get into her ports and 
on barbed wire &@ per cent, and we are to give our market to 
them for nothing. 

Grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddles, and saddlery 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
value of leather, 

Does that last clause refer to the sets or does it refer to the 
parts? Are saddlery hardware, buckles, trace chains, and all 
of those things to come in free? No man can say. No man in 
the Treasury Department will construe that language. 

Harness is to be brought in whole. It can be brought in in 
sets or in parts, composed wholly or in chief value of leather. 
Is the part to be in chief value of leather, or the whole harness? 
Is saddlery hardware to come in free also? 

And leather 

Now, gentlemen, pay attention to this 

And leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or dther forms suitable 
for conversion into manufactured articles. 

Now, every hat manufacturer in my district will hold up his 
hands in glee at that proposition. Why? Because he can take 
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the sweat leather that goes into the hat and bring it in free. 


But there are men in my district who buy the skins, who finish. 


them, or pay a duty of 15 per cent on the dressed skin, and who 
cut them up into sweat leathers and bag linings for the bags 
that the ladies carry in their hands. They do that work and 
that only, and this proposition will absolutely exterminate 
every one of them in the United States, and you know it. A 
leather duty of 15 per cent and the finished article coming in 
free. Why, there is not a rubber belt on an agricultural ma- 
chine or engine but what will come in free as a finished part. 
There is not a leather belt, there is not a single item of the 
metal schedule from one end to the other but what will come 
in free as finished or unfinished parts. 
Calfskin shoes. 


Finished calfskins are dutiable at 15 per cent, shoes are to be 
free. Is that wise legislation? Now, stop and think of it just a 
minute, Just think of the consideration that must have been 
given to this bill to bring about this result. I am not saying 
that the consideration was unintelligent. I am simply saying 
that these gentlemen, able, skillful, wise, and good legislators, 
have not taken time enough to perfect this bill and put it before 
Congress for the considerate action of Congress, and it ought to 
£0 back to the committee, and every single schedule that I have 
mentioned ought to be reconstructed and rewritten. 

Take a saddle. Do you stop to think that I can bring in a 
saddle here free, and yet the lining is dutiable at 142 per cent. 
You think it is made of leather. Most of them are made of pig- 
skin. Pigskin is dutiable at 15 per cent. Saddle trees are 
dutiable at 85 per cent. The Payne bill cut saddlery down to 20 
per cent, all the manufacturers could possibly stand. They said 
they could not go lower without going out of business. It went 
from 45 per cent down to 20 per cent in the Payne bill. You 
now say practically that we will wipe out the industry and turn 
it over to England. 

Saddle trees, 85 per cent duty, and the finished product to 
be free. Where do you suppose the American industry is com- 
ing out under these circumstances? Two and three-quarter 
billion dollars of production annually affected by such legisla- 
tion as that. We bad a consumption in the United States on 
this schedule alone last year, or in 1905, according to the Demo- 
cratic authority, of 493,000,000. What do you suppose it costs 
us to get into foreign markets? Oh, but you say we can make 
shoes and saddles and harnesses and sell them all over the 
world. Yes; I haye seen them all over the world. The last 
time I saw them was in Belgrade and in Cologne. I have seen 
American shoes in foreign shop windows, and right alongside, 
shoes of American pattern of foreign make, and alongside of 
both other shoes of foreign style and manufacture, and the 
American shoe has sold in every case for 50 cents more a pair 
than any other. They were worth it, They are works of art 
compared with shoes made anywhere else in the wide world. 
They bring the money. You say it is because of the activity, 
because of the energy, because of the determination of the 
American manufacturers to carry their products to the ends of 
the earth, that they can do it cheaper. They do not; they get a 
higher price almost invariably. You do not see any cheap shoes 
exported. They are high-class, first-class shoes, works of art 
as compared with those of England, Germany, or France. 

Now, what do our shoe manufacturers pay to get in there? 
You say they will go in for nothing. Oh, no; for Germany says 
that you shall pay 2 per cent on cut uppers, 12 per cent on 
shoes, 6 per cent on sole leather, 8 per cent on bovine leather, 
5 per cent on harness, and 5 per cent on saddlery leather. 

What abont France? France says you shall pay 8 per cent 
to get in on uppers. You will not get in your soles; they will 
be worn out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. They will be walking on their uppers, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Saddlery and harness, 11 per cent, and yet you 

propose to give to the foreigner our market of 90,000,000 of 
people for nothing. 
Now, I think I can safely speak about some of these indus- 
tries. The shoe industry is an industry of New England. It is 
almost a crime for a man to be from New England on this floor, 
judging by the denunciation I have heard of the New England 
manufacturers. But the shoe industry is not a Connecticut in- 
dustry. There are about nine shoe shops manufacturing shoes 
in Connecticut, with a half a million dollars invested. Nine 
shops out of 1,816 in the whole country, but I speak for an 
American industry anywhere [applause on the Republican side], 
just as much for the International Harvester Co. in Illinois 
us I would for an industry in my own congressional district. I 
stand for the protection of American labor and the equalization 
of cost between this and competing countries. 
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Mr. HARRISON of New York. 
profits? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I have answered that 50 times within the last 
18 months. The gentleman from New York knows the answer 
just as well and probably better than I do myself, and what is 
the use in taking up time by answering it again? 

Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fences, and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, Including wire staples. 

Dutiable raw materials, free finished products, imports not 
governed by styles or fashion, but a world-wide product. 

Our consumption for last year, or 1905, according to the 
Democratic figures, was $113,000,000, Wat are the duties on 
these articles which the American manufacturer will have to 
pay to get into the other countries? It is well to figure the cost 
of this change as we go along. This is a great revolution that 
is Impending. Wire, 14 per cent, and barbed wire, 22 per cent; 
that is what it costs us to get into Germany. 

Now, take the next schedule—beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and meats of ali kinds. If it stopped there, I would like to vote 
with you. 

I have been in favor of free meats for years. I am in favor 
of free fresh meat now. You will not let me vote on a separate 
schedule in this bill. You say I have got to take all these 
things, which will demoralize the revenue system of the United 
States, in order to get a desirable thing; but this schedule is 
just as unfortunate as any of it, taking it altogether. Let me 
read the rest of it: 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds and lard 
substitutes; and sausage and sausage meats, 

Do you know how much good that is going to do the farmer? 
Why, I see my friend from ‘Texas here. A few days ago I got 
a circular from the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, and 
their bitterest complaint is that the United States Government 
will not enforce the entry of our cattle and meats under any 
terms—not free—into the countries of Europe. Do you know, 
gentlemen, you can not take cattle from this country and send 
them to Europe? The only country that will receive them is 
England. I am speaking now of France and Germany, and per- 
haps I ought not to say that England is the only country in 
Europe; but England will receive them on condition that they 
are slaughtered at the port of entry. France and Germany will 
not let them in at all. What do you gain for your farmers in 
giving them free meats, pickled and preserved in any manner, 
as well as free fresh meat? Why did you not let the Presi- 
dent use this clause to make negotiations with Germany and 
France and let our meats in there? Why did you not? You 
can not take canned meat into Germany under any conditions, 
as I understand it. I did not know but there might be some 
doubt about that, and so I went down to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and consulted them, and I will tell you what they told me. 

First, no cattle, except into England. In the case of Ger- 
many, as in the case of France, there is a peculiar prohibition 
of fresh meat. You can not take fresh ment from the United 
States into France and Germany unless the viscera accom- 
panies the carcass, and you know that is impossible, going 
from this country. It can not be done. Why do you not let 
the farmer get a market for his products in consideration for 
the one thrown open here? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to know how in the world the 
gentleman expects keeping meat on the free list or canned meat 
off the free list to help Germany, Does Germany ever import 
any meat into this country? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, if the gentleman had studied the question 
of preferential tariffs between Great Britain and her colonies, 
he would have found this, that she could not get from some of 
her colonies preferential rates, because she had nothing to give 
in exchange for that, being on a free-trade basis. We put our- 
selves on a free-trade basis, and what haye we to give? 

Mr. HARDY. Does putting meat on a free-trade basis affect 
Germany? 

Mr. HILL. Why, certainly, Germany will not admit our 
canned meat under any circumstances, and we admit hers under 
this proposition free. But Germany has many other things 
which she desires to send here. 

Mr. HARDY. Has Germany got meat enough to export? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, Germany buys meat and preserves it and 
cans it and sends it away, just as I saw Denmark doing, buy- 
ing butter from all the world and sending it back again to all 
the world; just as I know prunes are shipped from California 
to France, prepared and bottled and sent back here and sold 
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as French prunes. That thing is going on all of the time. Why 
should not we have a fair chance? Why should we surrender 
everything to them and demand nothing from them? The home 
consumption under this schedule is $614,895,219, according to 
Democratic authority. As my time is running out, I will pub- 
lish with my remarks the duties of Germany and France on all 
of the items referred to in the bill specifically. Let us go now 
to the next schedule. If I am not much mistaken, you gentlemen 
from the Northwest raise durum wheat up there, especially 
adapted to the making of vermicelli and macaroni, and we ship 
both the wheat and flour to Italy and Italy ships back to us 
about 80,000,000 pounds of the manufactured product a year. 
Why should we not make that macaroni and vermicelli and send 
it out to all the world? This bill proposes to take all prepared 
cereal foods and admit them free. 

Now, then, does Italy and Germany do that in fair competi- 
tion? Not at all. Those Governments say to their manufac- 
turers, “ We will rebate all your duties that you pay on this 
American wheat coming in here when it is exported again.” Is 
that all? No; they rebate to an extent and in such a way as to 
practically offer a bounty besides to get it exported into Ameri- 
can markets, and the Democratic Party of the United States 
proposes to join hands with Germany and Italy in that sort of 
business, and by giving them a free market here help them to 
pay a bounty to have American farmers’ products prepared and 
made into cereal foods on the other side of the ocean and 
shipped back here and sold to our own people. I want that 
work done here, or I want the markets open and free to both 
alike. I can not vote for this kind of legislation, gentlemen. 

“ Prepared cereal foods.” What does that mean? What are 
prepared cereal foods? They are dutiable at 26 per cent in 
Germany, 45 per cent in France, and to be free in the United 
States. Ninety millions of people giving away their market 
without any equivalent concession. Our annual consumption 
under this schedule is $665,041,533. Take the next item, of 
lumber. I am in favor of free lumber. Why do not you give it 
to us in this bill? You haye not. Let me read it: 

Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, round timber used for rs or in 
building wharves, shingles, laths, fencing posts, sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and other lumber, rough or dre 

Now, that is the language of the old law practically— 
except boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, of Hgnum-vitm, lance- 
wood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all 
other cabinet woods. 

Why do you include shingles and laths? Because they are not 
in the general language of the present law, and you wanted to 
bring them in. Why did you not put in clapboards, which the 
farmer has to have on his house? The American farmer is able 
to have clapboards on his house. Why did you leave that off? 
Why did you not put in pickets and palings? The American 
farmer and workman is able to put pickets and palings around 
his home and the mechanic to fence in his little cottage. Why 
did you gentlemen not put those in there? You say you have 
given them free lumber, but you have not in this bill, not by 
any manner of means. Do you know it costs more to retie a 
railroad than to rerail it, taking one year after another? Why 
did you not give the railroads of this country that if you are 
in favor of cheaper transportation for the farmer? You said 
you were going to give them free lumber. Tou have not done it. 
This bill ought to go back to the Committee on Ways and Means 
for reconsideration on every single schedule. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] We consume $699,000,000 worth of that ma- 
terial in a single year. Now, I do not expect we are going to 
get much imported from France or Germany. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is not siding lumber and 
flooring about the most expensive lumber that goes into the 
ordinary farmer’s house? 

Mr. Except inside trimming. It is more of an item 
than shingles and more than laths, and ties are more of an 
item to railroads than the steel rails are, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. In an ordinary house the 
trimming is not so expensive. 

Mr. HILL. I had heard that statement made in regard to 
railroad ties, and in order to ascertain positively about it I 
called up the Southern Railway Co. down here and asked that 
question, and it is just the same down South as it is up 
North. Why did you not put them on the free list so as to 
help out with cheaper transportation? 

Now, as to sewing machines. The Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. does not need any sympathy from Congress, They have 
a factory in Glasgow, employing 12,000 people there, making 


sewing machines to-day. They also have factories in the United 
States. I fancy that they can make the ordinary family sewing 
machine, with the cabinet case and all, cheaper than anybody 
else in the world, but I do not know positively. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAyNr] knows that we 
discussed making sewing machines free two years ago, and we 
did not do it because we thought they would make them over 
there and ship them over here. It would take away the work 
from American workmen. You can do it, and it will not hurt 
the company one particle. They can do as the International 
Harvester people can and probably would do. They can have 
the cabinet cases—and I am speaking about what I know of 
their methods—made here and the metallic work on the other 
side, ship it over here by the ton in finished and unfinished parts, 
and our men will lose the work and the company will make 
more money than they did before. And yon are putting them 
on the free list with the hope of helping the farmer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You are overlooking the theory on 
which this bill is written. We have not written it from the 
gentleman's standpoint of the manufacturer. What we have 
written here is an endeavor to reduce the cost of living to the 
people, and when a great industry exports a very large percent- 
age of its manufactures to a foreign country to-day, has fac- 
tories abroad, it hardly seems to me it carries out the gentle- 
man’s argument that if these sewing machines go on the free 
i they will transfer their factories abroad and ship them back 
nere, 

Mr. HILL. Finished parts. They can not afford to ship the 
finished products, but the parts. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. But more than that. I can state—and 
the gentleman is on the floor, or was a few moments ago, from 
whom I got the information—that this very company ships 
sewing machines to the Orient, and lays them down, freight 
paid, at the wholesale price of $8.25. 

Mr. HILL. I do not know about that. 
I have seen—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me finish. They are selling them 
to the American people to-day from $20 to $30. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; at retail, and cach sale to a new customer. 
They are sold on time, on the installment plan, through 
agencies all over the country. When sold to go abroad they are 
shipped by the carload, and almost by the shipload. I will say 
to the gentleman that I have seen them by the cartload, piled 
up as you would pile hay on a southern farm wagon, carried 
up the streets of Viadiyostock, in eastern Siberia, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. If the gentleman will allow 
me to finish. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When a great monopoly in this country 
ships its mnchines, not the surplus product, but great quan- 
tities, as the gentleman testifies himself, abroad, and yet lays 
tribute on the American people of three or four times their 
yalue, I am in favor of putting them on the free list. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. So am I; but I am not in favor of giving those 
people privileges by which they can make them cheaper here 
by simply assembling them and taking away the work of Ameri- 
can mechanics and having the principal part of it done on the 
other side. [Applause on the Republican side.] That is my 
doctrine. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know how the gentleman will 
put them on the free list, according to his doctrine, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not think it is just about as cheap to ship foreign pauper 
labor over here and have them do the work as to ship pauper 
goods over here? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I have heard that for many years. The 
hardest thing to move is a man. You can take merchandise 
and pack it up and ship it with a c. o. d. label, and the freight 
will be paid at the other end. When a man is shipped the 
freight must be paid in advance, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman allow me? ` 

Mr. HILL. To emigrate means to leave the home, to break 
the home ties, to separate the faniily, to go out into the world 
alone. It takes nerve and courage and resolution to do that. 
It is infinitely easier to ship the products of a man’s toil from 
Europe than it is to ship the man himself, and you know it. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But they ship them in all the same, and 
tlie gentleman knows it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I will pass the next item, for 
it is getting late. The gentleman talks about free labor. Let 
me tell you something of what I have seen. I was riding 
through the city of Oxford, in England, one day, and the driver 
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sat on the seat in front of me. I said to him as we were driving 
along, “Do you own this carriage?” „No,“ said he; “I hire 
it.“ I asked him, “ What are your working hours?” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the House is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There seems to be some confusion in one 
part of the Hall. The House will be in order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to tire the House, 
but I want to refer to some incidents relating to the cheap 
labor that the gentleman suggested could be imported. 

I was riding in the streets of Oxford one day in a cab, 
with the driver sitting in front of me, and I said to him as 
we went down the street, “How much do you get for driving 
this carriage, or do you own it?” He said, “No; I do not 
own it. I drive it by the week.” “What are your hours? 
When do you begin?” He said, “From 9 o'clock in the 
morning.” How long do you work?” said I. “From 9 in 
the morning until 10 o’clock at night, and if I have a fare I 
stay with it until it leaves me.” 

I asked him, How much do you get?” 
$2.50 a week.” „How old are you?” said I. He said, “I am 
55 years old.” “Have you a family?” He answered, “ Yes; 
I have a family of five.’ I asked him, “How in the world do 
you manage to live?” “Of course, I can not,” he said, “but 
I have a son and daughter at work. The daughter is at work 
in a linen mill and she gets $2.25 a week, and my son is a 
printer and gets $2.50 a week, and we manage to get along.” 
There were three people at work, with an aggregate income of 
$7.25 a week. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HILL. I will ask the gentleman to wait until I finish, 
and then I will answer his question. I said to this driver, 
“You are 55 years old. You can not save anything. What will 
you do when you are unable to work?” He said, without crack- 
ing a smile, “Do? Why, I expect to go to the poorhouse. What 
else do you suppose I have been paying poor rates for all these 
years?” [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the gentleman mind telling the House 
what tip he paid the driver? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Oh, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman let me ask 
him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I will yield for any intelligent question, 
and you would ask none but an intelligent one. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I was very much interested in 
the story the gentleman was telling, and I accept it as abso- 
lutely true, coming as it does from the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. It was true. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. May I ask the gentleman, Did 
the driver tell him how he managed to eke out a living before 
that daughter and son grew to an age to be a help to him? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman must answer that for himself, 
I was riding through the Isle of Wight one day and I stopped 
to visit a little chapel near the entrance to the Queen's estate, 
known as Osborne. As I came out of the chapel I saw a man 
at work in a garden across the street, and I went over and 
spoke to him. I said, “I am a Yankee, and a tourist, and 
full of curiosity. Would you think it impertinent on my part 
if I were to ask you a question?” He said he would not. We 
were standing in front of a little one- and-a-half-story brick 
cottage. I said, “Do you own this house?” He said, ‘No, 
sir; I am the Queen’s farmer.” I said, “What do you 
receiye as compensation?” He said, “$5 a week and house 
rent.“ Said I, “Is that the usual price here?” Now, I am 
stating these things in order that you may get the drift of the 
situation. He said, “No; the usual price is 2.75 to $3 a week 
in this country.” 

Do you know what I thought of at once? I thought of a 
novel called Marcella that I read once, written by Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, describing the agricultural population of England 
under free trade: 


Men of GO years of age and upward, fra 
chalk soil Into which they had worked their I 


He said, “I get 


and furrowed, like the 
ves; not old as age goes, 


but already the refuse of their generation, and paid for at the rate of 
5 wi no prospect but the workhouse if the grave should be 
elay 


I do not want any English free trade in the United States. 
Do you? 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Just excuse me a moment. I have already taken 
more time than I should. 
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Mr. HARDY. I just want to ask one question? 

Mr. HILL. I said this carriage driver in Oxford told me that 
his daughter worked in a linen mill. I had just come from 
ug reese linen mill in the world—the York Street Mills, in 
Belfast, 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. HILL. I will, and then I will finish my story after- 
wards. 

Mr. HARDY. They have a high tariff in Germany. Are the 
laboring people any better off in high-tariff Germany than they 
are in free-trade England? 

Mr. HILL. Now, really, I do not want to stop in my line of 
thought to argue out a question of that kind. If you can not 
draw your own conclusion from the things that I am going to 
tell you, from what I have seen, no argument that I could make 
would satisfy you. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman just answer that in one 
word? He can answer it yes or no, Whether the laboring 
man is better off in high-tariff Germany than he is in free-trade 
England? 


Mr. HILL. All men are better off that have work to do than 
men who do not have it. 

Mr. HARDY. Well, the gentleman can answer that 

Mr. HILL. I said I did not propose to argue this question 
out with the gentleman. I propose to go ahead with my state- 
ment. I visited the York Street Linen Mill, in Belfast, Ireland. 
I went through that mill, the largest in the world, and I saw 
men and women at work there. I will not trust to my memory. 
I haye taken these figures from my diary, as they were taken 
down by me in the various trips I have made in different coun- 
tries in the world. I saw women working at wet linen looms, 
a stream of water pouring on the fabric as they wove it, and 
their clothing wet from their hips to their feet, and standing 
with bare feet on the wet floors, working for $2.50 a week. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. No; I will not yield now. I will by and by. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I was going to say that I had 
seen that same thing in this country. 

Mr. HILL. I know you do not like these things. I am not 
giving them to you to like. I am making this speech for the 
country, and not for you. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I simply wanted to tell you 
that I saw that very condition in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut declines 
to yield. 

Mr. HILL. I went into every department of that establish- 
ment. I saw them hackling flax. They took the fiber and threw 
it over great iron hooks and drew it out and straightened it, 
breathing the dust constantly into the nostrils and lungs. It 
is a dangerous occupation. It is a tremendously fatiguing oc- 
eupation. How much do you suppose those men got for that 
kind of work? Three and a half dollars a week. You say this 
was rough, cheap work of which I have spoken. One day I 
stopped at Brussels and went to the Royal Lace Factory. At 
this lace factory there were two women clerks. It was carly 
in the morning and the manager had not come. I tried to buy 
a lace collar for friends at home. I looked first at one and 
then at another, and finally I found one that I wanted. It 
had taken the first prize at the Paris Exposition. I bought it 
and paid for it, and I paid the duty on it when I got here, too. 
[Laughter.] 

As I came down to the door one of the clerks followed me, and 
just then the lady manager of the establishment came in. The 
clerk told her what I had bought. The manager turned to me 
and said, Sir, you need not be afraid of that piece of lace ever 
being duplicated.” I said, “Why not?” She said, “The 
woman that made that lace worked on it for two years, went 
blind, and has since died.” I said, “ How much did you pay 
her?” She turned to me and said, “Twenty cents a day.” I 
was sorry that I had bought it. I have bought lace in fac- 
tories in Venice where they told me that 5,000 girls were work- 
ing for 12 and 18 cents a day. You can not find that in New 
England; but you may find it if you pass this bill and pursue 
to the end this policy on which you have started. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Talking about iron and steel, I have seen mechanics in 
Japan, in Yokohama, in foundries making corework, first-class 
molders. What do we pay them here? Three or four dollars a 
day. 

A Member, Five dollars a day. 

Mr. HILL. I have seen first-class corework castings being 
made in Japan from Japanese or Chinese iron, and the men 
got 40 cents a day. When I was in Osaka I was told that there 
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were 40 cotton mills running there day and night with a doubie 
shift, and the girls were earning 8 cents and the men 15 cents a 
day. You propose to open the markets of the United States to 
products of that kind of labor. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] The American people will not sustain you in it. 

I have scen that sort of thing all over the world. Even 
the free traders of England would not sustain a policy of that 
kind. Three years ago I was going through a large factory in 
England, and the manager said to me: “I suppose, coming from 
America, you mre a protectionist?” Isaid: “Iam. Are you?” 
He said: No; but I should be if I lived in the United States.” 
[Applause on the Republican side.] That is what England 
thinks of you. 

I will not go on with this. I have statistics made up by 
myself in the last 16 years. Almost every long vacation I have 
visited some country in the world. In 1896 I started from the 
north of Ireland and went through to Italy, visiting factories. 
I have seen men in the porcelain works at Sevres, France, 
working for from 60 cents to $1.40 a day. I have seen men 
in the Gobelin tapestry works making fabrics fit for a king's 
ransom, with a picture on the wall behind them and the hand 
loom in front of them. Occasionally the man would look behind 
him, but he would reproduce in the fabric in the loom every 
line and color in that magnificent picture. There is no work 
in the world that will compare with it; and they were getting 
from $7.50 to $15 a week. Think of it! You can sce such 
things as these in most of the Old World countries. I have 
seen them in Palestine, Egypt, Servia, Turkey, China, Japan, 
and all over the world. I can hire a man in Siberia at $50 a 
year and in Japan for $10 a year. 

I will not go into this any further. I want to give you my 
parting thought. Whatever you do, do quickly. It may not 
Seem of consequence to you, but it is of immense consequence 
to 90,000,000 people. The business of the country is stagnant 
awaiting your action. The pending measure, crudely drawn, 
uncertain in its phraseology, destructive of revenue, transfer- 
ring whole industries to foreign countries, tending inevitably to 
idle mills, unemployed workmen, and general reductions of 
wages, has not thus far met any enthusiastic response, even 
from the men who placed you in power last fall, to say nothing 
of those who, believing in the protective principle wisely ad- 
ministered, prophesied that you would attempt to destroy it. 
Day after day the country is warned by the advocates of this 
measure that this is but the beginning. And it is nnblushingly 
admitted to be a piece of favoritism to a particular class. 
Where is it to end? And what becomes of the fundamental 
principle of the Democratic platform declarations for a tariff 
for revenue only and the Jeffersonian doctrine of “equal rights 
to all and special privilege to none“ —not even the farmers? 

Have you abandoned your principles at the very outset, and 
is the power of taxation to be exercised by you in the future 
as a system of political rewards and punishments? If so, you 
should not forget that the same people who judged us will in 
the future judge you, and that the condemnation which will 
come to you from your betrayal of their confidence will be 
ae and certain. [Prolonged applause on the Republican 
side. 
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Ad valorem equivalent of duty paid on ccrtain articles in Germany and 
Francc—Continued. 


Articles. Francs. 


5 2 

26 41 

40 11 

„ e 24 
26 45 

2 4 

8 14 

14 7 

21 25 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. STOND. Mr. Chairman, there is a story of a boy who 
visited a circus with his father. In the course of the program 
a man was shot from a cannon. He landed some distance away 
and was immediately pounced upon by several clowns, who be 
gan to strike him on the head with clubs. ‘Turning to his 
father the boy asked why, if the man was dead, it was neces- 
sary to knock him on the head. The reply was, “That is ta 
make him deader.” 

This measure has been advocated with rare eloquence and 
force during the past 10 days by the able lenders on this side, 
and in rising now to address the committee on some general 
phases of this tariff measure I can not hope to do more than 
kill the opposition “ deader.” 

Even if the opposition has not all been killed, we have the 
consolation of the words found in II Kings, vi, 16: 


Fear not, for they that be with us are more than thcy that be with 
em. 


It might seem presumptuous in me, one of the youngest 
Members of this body, to join in this debate were it not for 
the fact that there is no American citizen whose influence is 
not as a member of the body politic necessary to its well-being. 
In this Republic no one need imagine himself too weak, too 
poor, or too insignificant to do a part. 

The humblest citizen in this great Republic may rejoice as 
being a coworker with him who is the highest, assured that 
without fidelity on his part the efforts of others will lose some- 
thing of their value, and sure that he equally with them is a 
part of this Nation and a maker of its destiny. 

Mindful of the great responsibility that devolves upon me as 
one of the number who are charged with the important duty of 
legislating for 92,000,000 people, I rise to urge the passage of 
this bill. 

There are those who profess to view its enactment into law 
with forebodings of disaster. I have been amused rather than 
worried by the suggestions of those who view with alarm this 
effort at reform. Their attacks have been most unfair in what 
they concealed, and entirely false as to much that they as- 
serted. This bill may produce fear in the hearts of the few 
who oppress, but it will give hope to the many who are 
oppressed. 

The people have been aroused to the need of tariff reform, 
and they will not yield in their demands because of dire 
prophecies on the part of some gentlemen of stand-pat tendencies 
of calamitous projects concealed beneath the harmless surface 
of this bill. 

Under the awakened conscience and intelligent attention of 
the people, the person or the party will be sustained that un- 
dertakes to check this slavery of the many to the ayarice of 
the few. 

It is almost beyond belief that the people of the United 
States, in the very center of the most productive region of 
the globe and in the midst of splendid harvests, amply fur- 
nished with transportation facilities, free from pestilence, and 
full of energy and vigor are held up daily by trade combina- 
tions fostered by a monstrous tariff Jaw which forces them to 
pay unprecedented prices for the necessaries of life. Yet the 
household bills of every family in the Union give full and 
direct testimony that this is the case. It is high time that the 
food supplies of our people be freed from the control of these 
combinations, which are paralyzing the industrial population 
of the country and threatening the peace and prosperity of all 
classes through their avaricious exactions. 
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Any proposition to remedy this condition is met with the 
charge that it is fraught with disaster to the business interests 
of the country, and is to be prevented by all means. The benefici- 
aries of high protective duties wish the people to believe that 
prosperity is not the result of laws operating naturally; that 
it does not come from the application of intelligence and indus- 
try to the resources of the earth, but that it is the artificial 
crention of a taxing device. They would argue that the United 
States has not achieved its great growth by virtue of its inheri- 
tance of fertile lands, rich mines, and noble forests, and by the 
industry and integrity of its people, but because the Govern- 
ment permits a monopoly tariff that takes from one class and 
gives to another class. Any talk of change in the slightest de- 
tail of this magic device for the production of prosperity is 
branded as sacrilegious and sure to bring down punishment 
upon both the just and the unjust. The friends of the system 
contend that any fluctuation in prices is not due to economic 
causes like overproduction, speculation, undue expansion, and 
the natural operation of supply and demand, but to a profane 
qnestioning of the infallibility of this high-protective tariff idol 
which has provoked his anger and brought down his wrath. 

The fact that this system enables the privileged few to accu- 
mulate vast wealth is considered by its friends as sufficient justi- 
fication for its establishment and as sufficient reason for its 
continuance. This conclusion can be based only on the assump- 
tion that a great fortune justifies itself, no matter how it is 
made. These persons seemingly fail to see that those who buy— 
the consumers—hayve anything to do with the question. If a 
certain business is making money and the workmen have labor 
throughout the year, all should be well with the world. When 
these workmen rise against the conditions which the avarice 
of their employers has imposed, we form organizations of relief, 
but we allow the system which produced the unjust conditions 
to continue unabated. 

The world has moved, but it is a regrettable confession that 
in a legislative way we are still acting under the old belief 
that to be prosperous we must in some way rob our neighbors. 

No sensible person fights wealth as such, but everyone should 
oppose the privileges that produce swollen fortunes on the one 
hand and undeserved poverty on the other. Surely the pros- 
perity of one should be consistent with the welfare of all, and 
one man can not be allowed to have more than he should have 
without forcing some other man to accept less than he should 
have. We may dazzle the world by our trade statistics and 
bewilder the nations with our marvelous prosperity, but we 
must do something finer and nobler than this to justify our 
large claims to leadership among the nations of the world. We 
must stand for honesty and justice. No amount of argument 
will prove that many of the schedules of the present tariff law 
are honest and just. It enables the trusts and monopolies to 
exact extortionate profits and to thus increase the cost of liy- 
ing beyond all reasonable bounds. No reduction in tariff rates 
is contemplated that will injure American labor or cripple 
American industry. An honest and just revision is all that the 
people demand, but they will be satisfied with nothing less. The 
important fact about the present tariff as the people see it is 
that it is unjust and dishonest, written by the servants of spe- 
cial privileges for the benefit of their masters, and intended 
not to help the small man make a living but to help the big 
man make an exorbitant profit. It is no justification of such 
a tariff to refer to its alleged virtues as a reyenue producer. 
This Government is not reduced to the necessity of raising its 
revenues by schedules which rob the people. The present tariff 
pays the Government about $330,000,000 a year, but it enables 
the trusts and monopolies to increase their profits to the extent 
of $4,000,000,000 a year. 

The 1910 Illinois State Democratic platform contains this 
plank, and it expresses my sentiments and voices my policy: 

We denounce the Payno-Aldrich Tariff? Act as an indefensible master- 
piece of injustice, legally authorizing remorseless extortions from the 
many to enrich the few through the 8 of trusts and monopo- 
lies, which it fosters, Tariff taxation, liko other taxation, should be so 
levied as not to discriminate pin AB nor in favor of any section, class, 
industry, or corporation, and should be limited to the actual necessities 
of covernment honestly and cconomically administered. 

Woe insist that any law enacted with the intention of enabling indi- 
viduals or corporations to levy tribute upon the American people, or to 
guarantee a “reasonable profit’ to any class, is in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and is Indefensible from either a legal 
or a moral standpoint. 

Not only does a high protective tarif bear down upon the 
masses of our people with a cruel and uneven hand, but it 
is a fruitful source of corruption. The widespread corruption 
which has caused the defilement of our politics did not have 
its origin in politics, although it finds expression and quakes 
publicity there. Its source is in the greed of men who, to secure 
tariff legislation that would give them personal advantage and 


add to their wealth, haye stooped to bribery and the corrupt 
manipulation of public functionaries. The hideous power of 
privilege not only permeates and taints politics, but its impure 
hands soil the very fountains of justice. The astonishing fea- 
ture of the situation is that an intelligent people have so long 
viewed with indifference, and in some cases even openly ap- 
plauded, the men who are shrewd enough to manipulate poli- 
ties to thelr own gain. The people have so long permitted our 
Government to be used for the speculative purposes of men 
who shamelessly debauch our public representatives that all 
the foreign critics dwell upon our civic degradation. Our robes 
must again be washed pure and white and no longer allowed to 
trail in the dust of this dishonor and infamy. The evil of cor- 
ruption can be eradicated just as surely as wrong can be over- 
come by right. A redemptive war is necessary to our national 
existence and is sure to be won, but it will require the same 
high quality of patriotism as when the war drums beat and 
the bugles play and men go forth to battle. The honor and 
dignity of our great legislative bodies must be restored and 
the present views of foreign critics as to the sordiduess of our 
civilization must be removed. No hypercritical obstacles should 
prevent this reformation, which, it must be conceded, is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. The enlightened sentiment 
of the American people will no longer tolerate a tariff law that, 
by reason of the special favors it grants, leads the recipients of 
those special favors to debauch our electorate in order to pro- 
cure its continuance. 

This objectionable tariff system has heretofore been shielded 
behind the cloak of partisan politics, and there are those who 
now seek to frustrate this step.toward reform by attempting 
to brand it as a purely partisan affair. Simple justice should 
never bear the stamp of partisanship. 

It has been very gratifying to me to observe the scant regard 
for party lines in the votes upon the several measures that 
have already passed this House. I trust that the vote on this 
measure will be a further indication of the same wholesome 
spirit. There is an independent spirit now in evidence over the 
country, and it is not allied with the reactionary forces but 
with the forces that upbuild and uplift. Each Representative 
must measure up to his opportunities and convince the people 
of what he can do for them or he can not expect their con- 
tinned confidence nor their future support. Their allegiance 
is to the trnth and not to the man nor the party who assumes 
to represent the truth, but who does little to promote progress in 
the way of better things. 

A genuine interest in popular government and the spread of 
progressive ideas have brought about a weakening of party 
ties. Hereafter political success will depend more upon merit 
and less upon traditional prejudices. The time of slavish ad- 
herence to party names has passed into history. Corruption 
never has paid any attention to party lines; honesty and de- 
cency have ceased to pay attention to party lines in order that 
they might triumph. With the people it is no longer a question 
of what is regular, but of what is right. 

In order to enhance its chances of favorable consideration by 
the other branch of Congress and to insure its approval by the 
President, I should like to see this bill get a large independent 
vote here. I would not deny to any Republican of whatever 
yariety the privilege to vote for this measure, and I would 
gladly share with all such persons the credit that is rightly due 
to those who secure its passage. The interests of the people 
transcend all questions of personal or party advantage. This 
should not be a party measure as party lines are now drawn. 
It is the people's question, and the people are sure to visit their 
resentment upon the person or the party who fails or refuses to 
apply the remedy. Tariff reduction has been demanded by the 
people in tones Joud enough to be heard throughout the land, 
and the demand will not cease until it is accomplished. This 
demand is not only loud and deep and universal, but it is right 
and just and must prevail. 

The fact that this particular bill is planned primarily to re- 
lieve the farmers of unjust burdens does not justify its classi- 
fication by its opponents as class legislation. The blood and 
the brains of every yocation of life are perennially supplied by 
drafts upon the farming population of the country. Most of 
the greatest men and women of our history were born and 
reared on the farm. The farm has developed the potential 
energy and inspired the latent genius of those who are now our 
leaders in practically all the professions of life. We may con- 
fidently expect that in the future it will furnish the majority 
of those who are destined by native force of character to create 
the great fortunes and to wield the mighty influences of the 
country. We can not benefit the farmer without indirectly 
benefiting all classes, for upon his welfare rests the welfare of 
all our people. 
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Again, there are those who claim this bill Is sectional in its 
character and appeal to an ancient prejudice in their efforts 
to encompass its defeat. No longer will that Circe’s voice en- 
able them to keep fastened upon us a system that is opposed in 
purpose and spirit to every principle of independence and liberty 
upheld by the general sentiment of the people of this country. 

There is a North of waving fields and blossoming meadows 
and yerdant pastures, with untold wealth of mine and orchard 
and field. 

There is a great awakening South coyered with billowy waves 
of snowy cotton, whose annual crop would buy a kingdom. 

There is an East with its ambitions and its wonderful fac- 
tories. 

2 is a West with its vast prairies and inexhaustible 
mines, 

But these sections have all been fused as in the furnace of 
some great Vulcan and welded with an Odin’s mighty hammer 
of patriotism until there is neither seam nor flaw. 

There is a North, a South, an East, and a West, but they 
are all parts of a united and stupendous whole. The men of 
the North and the men of the South cherish the same senti- 
ments of liberty, glory in the same common memories, and 
loye the same old striped and starry banner which is the 
scarred and priceless legacy of a thousand battle fields. 

On a hillside in Kentueky in a section of country far re- 
moved from railroads and telegraphs and the quickening touch 
of commerce is a vine-covered mound in a little churchyard. 
Within it lies the remains of a man wrapped in the Stars and 
Stripes, whose body was riddled with bullets at El Caney. 
His neighbors enlled him a hero, and on his tomb they have 
written: “ Here lies the son of a Confederate soldier. He died 
for his country.“ And there is to-day no one to say nay. Forty 
years ago that inscription would have been erased by a million 
hands in contempt, but to-day no hand would be so vandal and 
blasphemous as to chisel out one letter. A mighty change has 
swept over this country of ours in four decades, a change that 
has betrayed itself not only in the face of nature but in the 
lives of the people. A new people has sprung up, a new set 
of conditions, a new civilization, a new patriotism, new in that 
it is one, from ocean to ocean, north to south; a united people, 
united in a common bond of commercial interest, of national 
ambition, and of brotherly sympathy. 

The great army commanded by the Duke of Wellington was 
made up of regiments from all parts of the British Empire. 
When in camp, as with most armies, the evenings were fre- 
quently spent in singing. 

Beginning with the Scottish regiments, they would sing: 

Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victorie. 

Then the Irish or the Welsh regiments would follow each with 
their favorite song, and so on until the English squares were 
reached when they would start“ God Save the King.” At once 
the soldiers from all parts of the United Kingdom would join 
in until the whole great army as with one mighty voice was 
singing “God Save the King.” 

As representatives of the various districts and States of this 
Union, we will each haye our heritage of local traditions and 
local problems, but we should stand here as Americans to glory 
in the triumphs and be happy in the accomplishments of one 
great inseparable country. We should be animated by a spirit 
of lofty patriotism which knows no section, no race, no sect, nor 
ereed, and which is filled with a holy enthusiasm for the wel- 
fare of all the people, so that America may continue to draw 
the world unto her until her ideals shall everywhere preyail. 

The words of Patrick Henry to the First Continental Con- 
gress are in a larger sense than then true to-day: 

The distinction between Me tes Pennsylvanians, and New York- 
ers is no more. I am not a Virginian but an American. 

Despite the efforts of the few who express and appeal to a 
contrary sentiment, a united America calmly and hopefully 
looks forth upon the world. This bill is a manifestation of that 
spirit of fraternity which blesses our land and treats each and 
every section with equal favor. 

We have adopted rules that allow the maximum freedom of 
debate, and by making the committees elective instead of ap- 
pointive the Speaker can no longer pack committees in order to 
block the will of the Nation and then enforce his decrees with 
the political death of those of his own party who oppose him. 

We have voted in favor of a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for the direct election of Senators which is calculated to 
make the other body of Congress more responsive to the will 
of the people. We have passed a bill that requires the publica- 
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tion of campaign funds before as well as after the election for 
the purpose of making every election an expression of the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. We have passed the 
measure to provide reciprocal trade relations with Canada, 
thereby cementing together the two great English-speaking 
nations in the bonds of peace, friendship, and commerce. All 
these things will meet the approval of the manhood and cone 
science of the citizenship of this Nation. Let us now pass this 
farmers’ free-list bill and still further deserve the approval and 
commendation of the people. 

Upon each of us rests a responsible duty to perform, which 
we must not shirk or give only a half-hearted attention. 

The forces of the people and the forces of privilege are lined 
up in battle form to-day. Our integrity and destiny as a na- 
tion depend on the outcome. The people of the United States 
expect every Representative to do his duty to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
4413, the free-list bill, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr. REDFIELD appeared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS— JAMES MORAN. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Jackson to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaying copies, 
the papers in the case of James Moran, Sixtieth Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED, 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. J. Res. 88. Joint resolution to grant authority to the 
American Red Cross to erect temporary structures in Potomac 
Park, Washington, D. O. 

H. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution making immediately available 
the appropriations for mileage of Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives. 


CLOSING GENERAL DEBATE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate on the bill H. R. 4413—the free-list bill 
be closed when the House adjourn on Saturday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the pending bill be closed 
when the House adjourns on Saturday next. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman that 
he also ask that the House meet at 12 o’clock on Monday in- 
stead of at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that after this 
request is granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, the present order 
of the House is that it shall meet at 11 o’clock until this bill is 
disposed of. I ask unanimous consent that the hour for meeting 
on Monday next and thereafter shall be at 12 o'clock instead 
of 11. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Then, on motion of Mr. UNDEnwoop (at 5 o'clock and 8 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned to meet on Friday, May 5, 
1011, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HENRY of Texas, from the Committee on Rules, to which 
was referred the resolution of the House (II. Res. 148) to in- 
yestigate violations of the antitrust act of 1890 and other acts, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 17), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rite XXII. bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 8002) granting pensions 
to widows and minor children of United States marshals and 
deputy marshals whese husbands and fathers were killed while 
in the discharge of their official duties; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 8603) to appropriate $500,000 to deepen 
the channel and remove the obstruetlous in the Arkansas River, 
in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8604) to provide for the construction of a 
niilitary rond at the United States cemetery at Fort Gibson, 
Okln.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, à bill (II. R. 8605) granting a pension to soluiers, sailors, 
and marines who served during the Civil Wur between April 1, 
1861, and November 1, 1865, for the time intervening between 
the date of discharge and the date they commenced drawing a 
peusion from the Government of the United States at the rate 
per month they are now paid by the United States; to the Coni- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 8606) te provide for the erection of a 
public building at Vinita, Okla.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8607) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Wagoner, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8608) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Bartlesville, Okla.; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8609) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Sapulpa, Okla.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8610) providing for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Tulsa, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 8611) to regulate the impor- 
tation and interstate transportation of nursery stock, to enable 
the Seeretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain quar- 
antine districts for plant diseases and insect pests, to permit 
and regulate the movement of fruits, plants, and vegetables there- 
from, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 8612) to 
nmend an act to regulate plumbing and gas fitting in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, approved June 18, 1898; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8613) making drunkenness in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a misdemeanor and to provide a hospital for 
inebriates, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8614) to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to suspend and revoke certain 
licenses and permits; to the Committee om the Distriet of 
Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (II. R. 8615) to require the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal Co. to build and maintain bridges, ete., over the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbian), a bill (H. R. 8616) to amend paragraph 43 of an 
net entitled “An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1902; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbla. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8617) for universal transfers over the 
street railway lines in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
inittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8618) providing for guides in the 
District of Columbia and defining their duties; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8619) to amend “An act to regulate the 
practiee of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1906; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8620) to amend an act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District 
of Columbia, approved May 7, 1906, by prohibiting the sale of 
poisonous hair dressing; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8621) providing for the regulation and 
suspension of traffic and processions on highways in the Dis- 
piet of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

a. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8622) to amend section 4 of “An act 
for the preservation of the public peace and the protection of 
property within the District of Columbia,” approved July 29, 
1892, as to kiteflying; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. $623) to amend an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), a bill (H. R. 8624) to amend an act approved July 1, 
1902, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act in rela- 
tion to taxes and tax sales in the District of Columbia,’ 
approved: February 28, 1898"; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), a bill (H. R. 8625) to protect public health in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by regulating the production and sale of milk, 
cream, and ice cream in and for the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
Tumbia), a bill (H. R. 8626) to amend an act entitled An act 
to distinctively designate parcels of land in the District of Co- 
Iumbia for the purposes of assessment and taxation, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1899; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), a bill (H. R. 8627) to amend an act entitled An act 
to regulate the employment of child labor in the District of Co- 
lumbin“; to the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
Tumbia), a bill (I. R. 8628) to provide for punishment for 
Tareeny of public property from the workhouse and the reform- 
atory of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), 2 bill (H. R. 8629) to receive arrearages of taxes due 
to the District of Columbia to July 1, 1908, at 6 per cent interest 
per annum, in lieu of penalties and costs; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), a bill (II. R. 8680) to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved April 22, 1904, authorizing the laying of water mains 
and service sewers in the District of Columbia, the levying of 
assessments therefor, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), a bill (H. R. 8631) to provide an additional method 
for enforcing and foreclosing tax sales and tax deeds in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8632) to amend sections 680 and 686 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbian; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8633) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide for the better registration of births in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 1. 1907; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 863+) to amend the laws for the pra- 
teetion of birds, game, and fish in the District of Columbin; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8635) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for registration of all cases of tuberculosis in the 
District of Columbia, for free examination of sputum in sns- 
peeted eases, and for preventing the spread of tuberculosis in 
said District,” approved May 13, 190S; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (II. R. 8636) to amend section 895 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (II. R. 8637) for the creation of the police and 
firemen’s relief and retirement fund, to provide for the relief 
and retirement of members of the police and fire departments, 
to establish a method of procedure for such relief and retire- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8638) authorizing the extension of 
Barry Place NW., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8639) for the widening of Sixteenth 
Street NW. at Piney Branch, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners" of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8640) to provide for the extension of 
Kenyon Street from Seventeenth Street to Mount Pleasant 
Street, and for the extension of Seventeenth Street from Kenyon 
Street to Irving Street, in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8641) to authorize the widening and 
extension of Minnesota Avenue from Pennsylvania Avenue SE. 
to its present terminus near Eastern Avenue, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8642) authorizing the extension of 
First Street east, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (II. R. 8643) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the extension of Newton Place NW. from New 
Hampshire Avenue to Georgia Avenue, and to connect Newton 
Place in Gass's subdivision with Newton Place in Whitney Close 
subdivision,” approved February 21, 1910; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8644) to provide for the extension of 
Buchanan Street NW., between Piney Branch Road and Six- 
teenth Street, and the abandonment of Piney Branch Road, 
between Allison Street and Buchanan Street NW., District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8645) to authorize the construction of 
a municipal asphalt plant in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8646) to provide for the payment of 
the debt of the District of Columbia and to provide for perma- 
nent improvements, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8647) to create a board of accountancy 
for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8648) to regulate the construction of 
buildings along alleyways in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8649) to authorize the extension and 
widening of Colorado Ayenue NW. from Longfellow Street to 
Sixteenth Street and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot No. 
800, square No. 2718; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8650) to provide for plans and specifi- 
eations for two high schools in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (II. R. 8651) providing for the appointment 
of two cadets from the District of Columbia to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8652) to license operators of cinemat- 
ographs, moving-picture machines, and similar apparatus, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 8633) to give-the District of Columbia 
a right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
in patent cases; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 8654) to provide a system of 
compensation for accidents in dangerous occupations there- 
under, and also in jurisdictions subject to the legislative power 
of Congress, with a view to prevention of accident; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 8655) providing for the 
sale to actual settlers only of all lands heretofore granted by 
the United States to aid in the construction of railroad and 
telegraph lines in Oregon, by the acts of April 10, 1869, and May 
4, 1870, that may be or become forfeited to the United States by 
virtue of any legal proceedings now pending; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8656) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Media, in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 8657) to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of adulterated seed and seed unfit 
for planting; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8658) to regulate the transportation of 
habit-forming drugs in interstate and foreign commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MoCALL: A bill (H. R. 8659) incorporating the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8660) incorporating the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 8661) prohibiting an owner 
or beneficiary of any letters patent of the United States making 
it a condition that the purchaser, lessee, or licensee thereof shall 
not buy or lease or use machinery, implements, appliances, or 
merchandise of any person, firm, corporation, or association other 
than such vendor, lessor or licensor; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 8662) to change the name of 
the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service to the Public 
Health Service, to increase the pay of officers of said service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8663) to provide for the government of the 
Canal Zone, the construction and occupation of the Panama 
Canal, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8664) to provide for the operation of the 
Panama Canal, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 8665) to amend 
sections 4488 and 4489 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended in 1889, relating to the regulation of steam 
vessels; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 8666) to apply a portion of 
the proceeds of the sales of publie lands to the endowment of 
schools or departments of mines and mining, and to regulate 
the expenditure thereof; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8667) to provide for the construction, 
maintenance, and improvement of post roads and rural delivery 
routes through the cooperation and joint action of the National 
Government and the several States in which such post roads 
or rural-delivery routes may be established; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8668) giving rural mail carriers holiday 
on the 25th day of December of each year; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8669) to provide for an increased annual 
appropriation for agricultural experiment stations to be used 
in researches in home economics, and regulating the expendi- 
ture thereof; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8670) to amend sections 2304 and 2305 
of the Revised Statutes of 1878, of an act providing for soldiers 
and sailors acquiring homesteads in public lands of the United 
States and deductions of military and naval service from the 
time required generally to perfect title; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. . 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Memorial of the Legislature of New 
York, favoring the election of United States Senators by the 
direct vote of the people; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 8671) granting 
an increase of pension to Delilah Worley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8672) granting an increase of pension to 
John Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8678) granting an increase of pension to 
William I. Goodin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8674)) granting an increase of pension 
to William H. Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8675) granting an increase of pension to 
John K. McKeen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8676) granting an increase of pension to 
Simel Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8677) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred. J. Wagner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8678) granting an increase of pension to 
Joanna Swander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8679) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Kisling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8680) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob F. Noneman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8681) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Amhalt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8682) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Ferren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8688) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Ribar; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8684) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira Grimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8685) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus H. Slaymaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8686) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis S. L. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8687) granting an increase of pension to 
William H, Myers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8688) granting an increase of pension to 
George Blanden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8689) granting an increase of pension to 
George Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8690) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8691) granting an increase of pension to 
8 Henry Boardman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8692) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Flora; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8693) granting an increase of pension to 
James Harruff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8694) granting an incrense of pension to 
Amos Nye; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8695) granting a pension to Andrew 
Brandeberry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8696) granting 
an increase of pension to Patrick W. Foley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 8697) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac McClelland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 8698) granting a pension to John A. 
Shannon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 8699) granting a pension 
to Stephen White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8700) granting a pension to George W. 
Finlay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 8701) granting an increase 
of pension to Jasper N. Barton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8702) granting an increase of pension to 
Truman Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8703) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron M. Standish; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8704) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter L. Metz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8705) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Haven; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8706) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8707) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Colp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 8708) for the relief of Isaac 
F. Norman; to the Committee on War Claims, 


Also, 2 bill (H. R. 8709) for the relief of the heirs of Job 
Thomas, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8710) to refer the war claim of the estate 
of John Sullivan, deceased, late of Stafford County, Va., to the 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8711) to refer the war claim 
of John C. Newton, of Stafford County, Va., to the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8712) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Clainis in case of R. G. Johnson, administrator of 
Lewis W. Mann, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 8713) granting a pension to 
Thomas Price; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8714) for the relief 
85 eo estate of Jolin Frazer, deceased; to the Committee on 

aims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8715) for relief of the estate of Zephaniah 
Kingsley, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 8716) for the relief of Thomas Kizer, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Henry Kizer, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 8717) granting an increase ot 
Nan to Alfred Hosack; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CURLEY: A bill (H. R. 8718) granting a pension to 
James E. Gallagher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8719) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael J. Meehan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8720) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry D. Moulton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8721) granting a pension to Walter F. 
Carman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8722) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward B. Pendleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8723) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8724) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Leslie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 8725) granting to W. J. 
Ladd back pay as a pension; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 8726) for the relief of 
John Preston; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 8727) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin F. Cohee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8728) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Demaree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8729) granting an increase of pension to 
David A. Wynegar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8730) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 8731) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel M. Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8732) for the relief of the Western Dis- 
tilleries, of Agnew, Cal.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 8733) for the 
relief of Joseph F. Tribble; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8734) for the 
relief of the heirs of John B. Brownlee; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 8735) granting an increase of 
pension to W. G. Thornton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8786) granting an increase of pension to 
Abram Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8787) granting an increase of pension to 
F. B. Slater; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 8738) for the relief of 
Aun-je-gin-ewe; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8739) for the relief of Ne-gaun-e-gwon- 
able; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8740) for the relief of Clem Bellanger; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8741) for the relief of Nali-me-won-aush-e- 
quay; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8742) for the relief of Kay-zhe-bah-o-say; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8748) for the relief of Ne-bid-ay-aun-ah- 
quod; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8744) for the relief of the heirs of Kah-ge- 
gay-bin-ais; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (A. R. 8745) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan A. Mott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLETON: A bill (H. R. 8746) for the relief of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MCKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 8747) granting an increase 
of pension to Curtis Holder; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 8748) granting 
an increase of pension to William W. McAlister; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 8749) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel T. Duff; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. MGON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8750) granting an 
inerease of pension to Granville Koger; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8751) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8752) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James E. Newgent; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 8753) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy J. Culp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 8754) granting an increase of 
pension to John Strauss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 8755) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8756) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. x 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8757) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Holland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8758) granting an increase of pension to 
George Kerns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8759) granting a pension to Luvina R. | 
Prater; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8760) granting an increase of pension to 
Calyin Roberts; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8761) for the relief of the Kanawha & Ohio | 
Transfer Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8762) 
the rellef of James R. Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8763) granting an in- 
1 of pension to John G. Riley; to the Committee on Invalid 

oensions. 


for | 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XIII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Stetter Bros. and 7 other 
merchants of Canal Dover, Ohio, in opposition to the purcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers accompanying H. R. 
6155, granting a pension to George W. Erway, of Dodge County, 
Wis.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: Resolutions of Local No. 12, Patriotic Or- 
der Sons of America, of Martinsburg, W. Va., favoring the 
enactment of the illiteracy test; and Good Luck Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanies, New Creek, W. Va., favoring 
II. R. 15413 and other measures proposed by the Immigration 
Commission; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. ; 

By Mr. CARLIN: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
heirs of Job Thomas, decensed; affidayits in the case of John 
Sullivan, late of Stafford County, Va.; and papers in the case 
of John C. Newton, of Stafford County, Va.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. and 
Bradley & Metcalf Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against 
placing shoes on the free list; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLINE: Papers in support of Alfred Hosack, county 
of Whitley, State of Indiana, for increase in pension; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURLEY: Petitions of Parnell Club, of Boston, 
Mass., and Central Council, Irish County Clubs, protesting 
against enactment of treaty with Great Britain; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Resolutions from Local No. 5, Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union, of Gilbert, Idaho, protest- 
. ing against discrimination in the handling of magazines; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. GALLAGHER: Resolutions of the National Associa- 
tion of Tanners, protesting against placing leather on the free 
list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany H. R. 5743, for the 
relief of Joseph C. Sponogle, of San Francisco, Cal.; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petitions of Alice M. Goodwin and 
others, numbering 51, and Margaret Lamontagne and 49 others, 
relating to the establishment of a national department of 
health; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of Samuel T. Duff, of New Castle, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill 
granting increase of pension to Granville Koger, of Franklin 
County, Tenn:, and bill for the relief of William T. West, of 
Hamilton County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Resolutions of Camp No. 51, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, of New Brunswick, N. J., favoring pas- 
sage of the illiteracy test law; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany H. R. 5285, for relief 
of Thomas S. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for the beauty and sim- 
plicity of the Christian religion, which under the dispensation 
of Thy Providence has been revealed in the incomparable life 
and character of Thy Son, which lias purified, enobled, dignified 
life. Help us in His spirit, encourage by His sublime ex:uuple, 
to press ever toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God. In Christ Jesus. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

COMMITTEE RESIGNATION, 

The SPEAKER. Tle Chair desires to lay before the House 
the following resignation of Hon. Isaac R. Surawoop from a 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Hon. CHAMP CLARKE, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 

Sm: I hereby tender my resignation as member of the Committee on 
Expenditures of the Navy, and ask that it be 8 Other duties 
render it impossible for me to deyote to the committee referred to the 
attention its importance deserves. 


Respectfally, Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 


Ninth Ohio District 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
accepted. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Curtis, oue of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

II. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution making approprintions for the 
payment of certain expenses incident to the first session of the 
Sixty-second Congress. 

ARMY CONTRACTS FOR SHOES. 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I rise for the purpose of 
presenting a privileged question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
discharge the Committee on Military Affairs from the further 
consideration of the resolution which I seud to the Cles 
desk and ask for its immediate consideration by the House. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 133 i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let the resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 133. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 8 requested 
if not incompatible with the public Interest, to send to the House o 
Representatives full information, as follows, with regard to certain 


1911. 


statements made by Hon. Ronnnr E. Direnperren, of Pennsylyania, in 
the House on April 25, 1911: 

First. What 5 of the contracts for Army shoes during the 
ie 5 1909, 1910, and 1911 were awarded to the firm of Hermann 


0. 

Second. What are the names of the individuals or firms who have 
secured contracts for Army shoes in the fiscal years 1909, 1910, and 
1911? What was the amount of each contract? 

Third. Haye any competitors been blacklisted or 578 nasa from 
bidding on any Army shoe contract in the fiscal years 1909, 1910, and 
19117 If so, what were the names of those competitors and what was 
the cause of thelr disqualification? 

Fourth. What proportion of the Army shoe contracts in the fiscal 
years 1909, 1910, and 1911 were awarded to the lowest bidders? 


t en How many bidders were there for the last Army shoe con- 
rac 
ede Is Shrewsbury leather required in the specifications for Army 

OPR 

Seventh. Did the War Department. Institute n test between Shrews- 
bury leather and Calumet leather? If so, was it found that Calumet 
leather was better? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve points 
of order until I can make an inquiry. I would like to ask the 
gentleman when this resolution was introduced, 

The SPEAKER. April 27. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Has it been 10 days—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Eight days. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that I have not had a chance to 
investigate this question or find out why the committee have 
not reported the resolution. In the temporary absence of the 
chairman of the committee from the House, if the gentleman 
presses his motion at this time, I will be compelled to move to 
Jay the matter on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent of the House, as this question is not debatable 
and the gentleman from Alabama is only proceeding with my 
consent, that I have 10 minutes to make a statement. If not, I 
shall be obliged to have a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for 10 minutes in which to make a state- 
ment 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
situation. 

1 The SPEAKER. Without affecting the parliamentary situa- 
on—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, I think the gentleman will 
see that it comes under the seven-day rule. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, a similar 
resolution was passed the other day with regard to the Navy 
Department. ‘This is somewhat a peculiar matter, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Direnperrer] has him- 
self subsequently introduced a resolution carrying practically 
the same language—if I may have the attention of the gentle- 
man from Alabama—covering exactly the same question. I am 
willing, if there is no objection, to offer his resolution as a sub- 
stitute for mine, with certain amendments. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania stated the other day that the firm of Hermann & 
Co. absolutely control shoes manufactured in this country for 
the Army and Navy. He says: 

Is not it a fact Hermann & Co. absolutely control, after freezing out 
every other competitor in the United States, the manufacture of shoes 
for the Army and Navy of the United States? 

He states that this is done by putting in the specifications n 
requirement for the use of Shrewsbury leather, certain specifica- 
tions, and he says the War Department tried Shrewsbury 
leather and Calumet leather and found Calumet leather was 
the best, but still would not take it. 

He states that this firm of Hermann & Co, had used their 
influence with Government representatives to freeze out and 
place other people on the blacklist. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am aware that the permanent RECORD 
does not show that the gentleman says that these people, Her- 
mann & Co., had absolute control, but I hold the original re- 
porter’s notes in my hand. As soon as I found that his remarks 
had been changed by the insertion of the word “had,” so as to 
make it past instead of present, I changed my resolution so as 
to cover three years. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DIFENDERFER] now proposes to cover 10 years in the inyestiga- 
tion, and I am quite content. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the resolution of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, which I am willing to substitute for my own, 
should be amended by putting in the words “Shrewsbury 
leather,” which he stated was inserted in Army specifications, 
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and that by such insertion the firm of Hermann & Co. secured 
our Army shoe contracts. My resolution also contains an ins 
quiry with regard to this test which he alleges was made. 

Now, I do not suppose that there is any man on that side of 
the House, especially any of the older Members, who seriously 
believes for a moment that the Army officers who look after our 
shoe contracts are crooks. I do not suppose that there is 
anything going to be found out by that resolution, but I give 
notice right here and now, since the days of investigations have 
begun, that anonymous investigations are not going to be 
made, and a gentleman who rises on the floor of this House 
can not take away the character of reputable shoemakers 
without haying somebody say Prove your words.“ And there- 
fore I shall offer, Mr. Speaker, if the question of consideration 
is carried, to amend the resolution of the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania so as to conform with the statement which he 
made on the floor of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Mussachusetts [Mr. Garpner], inasmuch as this is new matter 
to me and I have not investigated it, what the amendment is 
which he proposes to offer to the resolution of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DIFENDERFER], 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Direnperrer] stated that this firm of Her- 
mann & Co. had corraled Shrewsbury leather; that Shrewsbury 
leather was included in the Army specifications, and that is 
the way the thing was done. Now, his resolution, different 
from mine, reads this way: 

Fifth. Whether any of the specifications for such Army shoe con- 
tracts in any fiscal year since 1901 stipulated any particular make of 
leather? If so, what? 

I moye to insert: 

Shrewsbury leather or— 

In order to accentuate this question. I believe everybody 
knows that the Army officers are not guilty, but I want the 
gentleman to prove his words. So I propose to put in this: 

Seventh. Did the War Department institute a test between Shrews- 
bury leather and Calumet leather? If so, was it found that Calumet 
leather was better? 

I have simply taken the statement the gentleman made on the 
floor of this House and want to ask that question. Otherwise I 
will substitute his resolution in full. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, if I may have 
unanimous consent, I would like to make a statement, 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. What 
reason is there for the gentleman asking unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. He asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. A motion to discharge a 
committee from the consideration of a resolution of inquiry 
must be decided without debate. The question before the House 
is the question of discharging a committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the motion of the gentle- 
man is to discharge the committee from the further considera- 
tion of this resolution. Now, I understand that the Committee 
on Military Affairs has this resolution under consideration; 
that they are actually considering it; that they haye appointed 
a subcommittee to make investigations and report back to the 
full committee. I have no doubt, from the information I have 
before me, or from what I have heard, that that report will 
come in at a date in the near future. I think the very state- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
shows that this resolution ought to be considered by a com- 
inittee, and the language properly drafted and reported to the 
House, so that it can properly be passed on. Therefore I do 
not think that the committee ought to be discharged at this 
time, and for that reason I hope that the motion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will be voted down. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. One moment, if the gen- 
tleman will yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Has the gentleman re- 
ceived information that it is the intention of the committee to 
report that resolution? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My information came from the chair- 
man of the committee. I recall it now, although I did not 
remember it when the question first came up. My information 
is that this resolution is being investigated by the committee, 
and, as I understand, a subcommittee has been appointed to 
look into the matter and report back to the full committee. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. In that case, Mr. Speaker, 
I Aara, my motion, or resolution, to discharge the com- 
mittee. 
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APPROPRIATIONS INCIDENT TO THE SESSION. 


Mr. FTTZ GERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have laid before the House the joint resolution (I. J. Res. 2) 
making appropriations for the payment of certain expenses 
incident to the first session of the Sixty-second Congress, with 
Senate amendments. 

ate SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to move concur- 
rence in the Senate amendments. 

These amendments, Mr. Speaker, relate particularly to the 
organization of the Senate itself. They first provide for certain 
employees essential to the transaction of the business of the 
Senate. The House provided for its session employees in the 
original resolution. 

The second amendment of the Senate provides an appropria- 
tion of a thousand dollars for stationery for the committees 
of the Senate. 

Another amendment takes care of a situation arising because 
of the death of a person named to do a particular work. Mr. 
Pitman Pulsifer had been designated in the legislative act, as 
I reeall, or the deficiency bill, one or the other, as the person 
to prepare the Navy Yearbook and to supervise certain in- 
dexing work that had been put in his charge. He has dicd. 
The law proyides that the Navy Yearbook should be issued an- 
nually, and a large amount of the indexing is still to be done. 
The Senate desires, instead of designating at this time some 
person permanently for the performance of the work, to reserve 
the control over the designation of the persons to do the work 
in the Committee of the Appropriations of the Senate; and 
inasmuch as it is a matter that peculiarly affects: the work 
of the Senate and makes no additional appropriation, it seems 
to me, the House should not attempt to interfere with them in 
the control of that work. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yleld to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Pitman Pulsifer was formerly the elerk to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs in the Senate, of which the 
gentleman from Maine, Senator Hale, was chairman. Senator 
Hale, as will be remembered, was afterwards made chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. Mr. Pit- 
man Pulsifer, while serving under Senator Hale as clerk to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, became very expert in reference 
to naval affairs, and it was provided that he should compile 
the Navy Yearbook and index certain Senate public docu- 
ments. That work was originated only a very short time ago. 
Afterwards it was provided that he should index various Senate 
public documents and also reports and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees and joint committees of the House and Senate. Now 
he has died. Just why it should be left to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate to employ somebody to compile 
the Navy Yearbook I am not informed. The Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate has nothing to do with the Navy, 
and certainly has no more to do with it than the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. I'rrzcenarp], presiding over the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The reason given by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations in the Senate was this: Not 
only was Mr. Pulsifer appointed as indexer, but some gentle- 
man, whose name I do not recall at the moment, was appointed 
as his assistant. This fund of $6,000 was utilized to a great 
extent for indexing the reports of the Immigration Commis- 
sion, the persons doing the work being considered particularly 
familiar with it and fitted for the performance of that work. 

It is believed that the gentleman who has been engaged in 
this work, not only under Mr. Pulsifer but since his death, may 
prove entirely satisfactory. The statement is made that before 
any permanent designation is made it would be better to 
utilize the appropriations heretofore made under the control 
of the committee in the Senate until it is determined who is 
best fitted to do the work; and the control of this matter hay- 
ing been assumed by the Senate, and as Senate employees are 
at present engaged in the work, there is no disposition at this 
time, so far as I know, to interfere with the Senate control of it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] does not need any protection from this side of the 
House, but I can not sce why, in the compilation of the Naval 
Yearbook, the disposition of funds should be left to the con- 
trol of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, which 
has nothing to do with the Naval Yearbook. I can see why 
Pitman Pulsifer was provided for by special appropriation, be- 
cause he had been the clerk of the Committee on Naval Af- 


fairs and the right-hand man of Senator Hale when he was at 
the head of that committee, and also when he became head of 
the Committee on Appropriations; but if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzcrratp] is willing to let the Senate succeed 
to his powers, I shall not object at this time, although if this 
item should come in in a regular appropriation bill, I think de- 
cidedly that the objection should be made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is no doubt aware that 
the Nayal Yearbook originated with Mr. Pulsifer when he was 
clerk of the Senate committee. 

Mr. MANN. But Mr. Pulsifer is no longer here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is true. Apparently, whoever 
might have been interested properly in that matter in the House 
was absolutely indifferent to it. Provision heretofore had been 
made in the Senate that Mr. Pulsifer should not only edit the 
Nayal Yearbook but should do this other indexing work. There 
might be a controversy in the Senate as to whether the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or the Committee on Naval Affairs 
should have control of the matter, but the Senator who is 
chairman of the Committce on Naval Affairs—the Senator from 
California [Mr. Perxrys]—ranks next to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations in the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. In the Senate, but that situation does not exist 
in the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Quite true; but the Senate orginated a 
very valuable and useful work. Members of the House in 
preceding Congresses who might properly have been interested 
in protecting their right to participate in it seem to have been 
indifferent to the matter. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. Ererybody at both ends of the 
Capitol, I think, conceded that Mr. Pulsifer was peculiarly 
qualified to perform that work; but he is not living. Who will 
be selected by the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
to compile this work now, which is just as yaluable to the 
House as it is to the Senate, the gentleman may know and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate may know, but I do 
not know. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate made the statement that the gentleman who was acting 
as Mr. Pulsifer’s assistant is now in charge of the work; but 
before a permanent designation is mnde, they wish to ascertain 
the character of the work that may be done under him. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman informed whether that is a 
brother of Mr. Pitman Pulsifer? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; itis not. I do not recall the name 
of the gentleman, but it is not Mr. Pitman Pulsifer’s brother. 

Mr. MANN. I say that because Mr. Pitman Pulsifer’s brother 
is n very capable man for that kind of work, I should say. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He is a very competent man, but he has 
been for a great many years clerk of the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate, engaged in an entirely different line of 
work. à 

Mr. FOSTER of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Ought not this to be done jointly 
by the Naval Committees of the House and Senate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Probably it should. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. By the Naval Committees of the 
House and Senate instead of the Appropriations Commitice of 
the Senate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The work has been done by certain em- 
ployees of the Senate. The money was appropriated and one 
person was named as the law; and simply for the purpose of 
utilizing the appropriations alrendy made and to continue the 
work, instead of attempting to designate some individual perma- 
nently. This puts it under the control of the Committee ou Ap- 
propriations of the Senate. For the present I see no objection 
to it. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. It would seem that it ought to be 
under the control of the Senate and House Naval Committees, 
and that it ought not to be under the control of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I am not certain that it should be done 
by either House. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will give consideration to 
the suggestions made by my colleague nud myself when it comes 
to consider the regular appropriation bill or any Senate amend- 
ment to it that seems to allow the Senate to take to itself addi- 
tional patronage to do work that ought to be controlled by both 
House and Senate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The difficulty about it would be that 
both Houses would be claiming patronage, and would result in 
increased expenditure to do the same amount of work. 
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Mr. MANN. Iam sorry to hear the gentleman say that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the interest of economy, I should pre- 
fer to let the Senate do the work, rather than to multiply 
expense. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There are several similar places which the 
House provided for by resolution for work of this identical 
character. Indexing and things of that sort have been provided 
for by simple resolution of the House, and the resolution car- 
ried from year to year, The gentleman connected with war 
claims has for years been carried on an appropriation bill, or 
by resolution passed solely by the Honse, naming him in it, for 
the purpose of classifying and keeping up the index of claims 
growing out of the recent war. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the Senate has never attempted to 
designate the person to do that work. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think there are many things the Senate 
provides for that might be dispensed with, and I do not know 
but that this is one. However, I am glad the attention of the 
House and the Committee on Appropriations has been called 
to it, and if it is unnecessary, when we come to frame the 
appropriation bill, I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] and the gentleman from IIIInols [Mr. Foster] can rest 
assured that if we can prevent it, if it is determined to be un- 
necessary, it will not be appropriated for hereafter. I am 
speaking for myself and not for the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moyes that 
the House concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman from New York 
to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr, FITZGERALD, I have asked unanimous consent, and, 
of course, I understand this is not a privileged matter. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the Speaker lay before 
the House the joint resolution and Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the Chair lay before the House the Senate 
amendments to this resolution. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move that the House concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, they will be yoted for en gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr, FrrzcorraLp, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the Senate amendments were agreed to was laid 
on the table. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4413, 
8 pe agricultural implements and other articles on the free 

st. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
et Mone on the state of the Union, with Mr. ALEXANDER in 

e chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4413) to place on the free list agricultural implements, 
cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, 
ee flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILDER]. 

Mr. WILDER. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this so-called 
farmers’ free-list bill. With reference to the oft-repeated state- 
ment by Members of this body, that it was the greatest delib- 
erative body on earth, and the natural disinclination of anyone 
to dispute it who is a Member thereof, the certain fact seems to 
be that it represents 92,000,000 people and the country is the 
greatest ever, and whether or not the body was great it is in- 
cumbent upon it, either by its inherent greatness or, if necessary, 
borrowed greatness, to try to square itself with the needs of the 
situation. 

It is acknowledged that this country has more wealth than 
England and France combined and that its problems must be 


correspondingly great, and it behooyes us to be liberal in ref- 
erence to matters pertaining to the greatness of the country 
and economical in matters pertaining to waste. 

I disclaim any great knowledge of the workings of this body, 
excepting as it has been observed from the outside for 25 years, 
together with a pretty close observation inside since being a 
Member, but wish to couple this with the claim of some knowl- 
edge of the affairs on the outside of this great body with which 
it has to deal and will treat largely from tliis standpoint, ob- 
serving that the treatment will be confined mostly to the gen- 
eral situation and almost entirely with acknowledged facts and 
the deductions largely those which can be drawn therefrom, 
with something of an illustration along the lines that the 
specific must always yield to the general, for facts as recorded 
by history represent a summing up of the whole or, in other 
words, 2 balance sheet, and in order to understand the specific 
it must be read into this general summing up of the whole. 

The fourth Massachusetts district, which I have the honor to 
represent, has few, if any, equals by way of the variety of in- 
terests or activities therein, It consists of 44 cities and towns; 
in about 14 of them is much manufacturing of a wide range 
of production. The other 30 towns are largely farming, with 
incidental manufacturing only. On the east are the ‘historic 
towns of Concord and Lexington, with their minute men and 
guns, and the great watch city of Waltham. Doubtless many 
of you haye Waltham watches in your pockets. There are then 
the big shoe towns of Marlboro, Hudson, Framingham, Natick, 
and others. I have no doubt many of you have on shoes made 
in some of these towns. There are the big woolen milis at 
Maynard; at Clinton are the mammoth Bigelow carpet mills. 
Carpets from these mills may be in some of your homes. The 
big Lancaster cotton mills are also there and a big wire in- 
dustry. Leominster is the big comb town; few of you prob- 
ably who have not at some time or other used a comb made in 
Leominster. Next Fitchburg, with its big paper mills, making 
the paper for both the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Saturday 
Evening Post, its big Parkhill cotton mills, together with u 
large woolen and yarn industry. Besides this, steam engines 
and the big Dillon boiler works and many other smaller fac- 
tories. There is scarcely one here, probably, who has not seen 
or used some of the goods made at Fitchburg. Last, but not 
least, is my home town of Gardner, undoubtedly the greatest 
chair locality in the world. Other large industries too numer- 
ous to mention are in the district. Quantities of cotton from 
the South; wool, leather, and lumber from the West; stcel 
and iron from Pennsylvania and other districts, are consumed 
by its manufactories, which they in turn ship all over the 
country. The man who represents this district can not go far 
astray if he stands true to such a constituency. If he sces 
things as they are, he must cut a pretty straight track and act 
with fairness and firmness or he will have troubles too numer- 
ous to mention. Yet it is a grand old district. 

When an expert is called to testify on the stand he is ex- 
pected to qualify, but I have not time to go into the details of 
the various interests with which I am quite closely acquainted 
and with many of which in times past I have been and am still 
identified. I will simply state that I was brought up on a farm 
as n boy and still own and operate a farm of 250 acres. I have 
employed men since I was 17 years old. I went to manufactur- 
ing in 1884 and have exported and imported goods since that time. 
During the carly days of the McKinley Act, among other arti- 
cles. we were importing thousands of boxes of tinplate, about 
which I might state some interesting things, but time will not 
allow. I am still connected with quite a few manufacturing in- 
dustries of varlous kinds and know the business from beginning 
to end. Incidentally, Iam a member of the bar. 

This bill before us seems to be known as the farmers’ free list, 
ostensibly made for the relief of the farmer, although it ap- 
pears to be limited to the class of farmers whom it is intended 
to relieve. And in passing I wish to refer to a matter which I 
may refer to again and which I have previously mentioned; 
that is, the thousands of bales of cotton from the South used 
by our many cotton mills—that beautiful Southland that anyone 
who has seen must Jove—and refer to the blessings that have 
been so bountifully bestowed upon her in the past few years, 
and it is passing strange, it is beyond anything I can imagine 
or think why it is, that the representatives of these people to- 
day should still be complaining of our tariff, and anything else 
for that matter, when they have been so bountifully and abun- 
dantly favored in the past five years. Cotton to-day is quoted at 
about 15 cents a pound. During the time of the famous—per- 
haps I might say infamous—Wilson bill, labeled by the late 
President Cleveland a piece of “ perfidy and dishonor,” the price 
of cotton was about 9 cents per pound. 
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Complaint is made now of the alleged robbing of the cotton- 
producing States because of a duty on cotton bagging and ties. 
I shall not go into the details of this, but simply call attention 
to the fact that an average bale of 500 pounds of cotton is worth 
to-day about $75, the total cost of the bagging and ties covering 
the bale is about $1 per bale, or about 13 per cent. If the whole 
business could be | saved and the North could give the South its 
packages, this per cent represents the limit of saving. At the 
close of the last Democratic administration the same average 
bale of cotton was worth about $45 and the bagging and ties 
cost about $1 per bale, representing over 2 per cent on the cost. 
Notice this is at the close of the last Democratic administra- 
tion. Assuming that this is now a Democratic administration, 
at least in this House, and I am talking with relation to their 
activities, which does the Southland like better, Republican 
cotton conditions or Democratic cotton conditions? I do not 
know what might be saved if bagging and ties were free, nor is 
it material if 15-cent cotton can be continued, but how much 
of this state of affairs did the cotton-producing States bring 
about? They are comparatively small consumers of their cot- 
ton. On the other hand, they are comparatively small con- 
sumers of the manufactured goods of the northern factories. 
There is already much of this tainted northern money invested 
in the South, even in cotton mills. What recompense do the 
cotton-producing States give to the rest of the country for this 
magnificent price of this Republican administration they are 
receiving for their cotton brought about only. under Repub- 
lican conditions? There is no other crop raised in this coun- 
try se favored. By so favored I mean in a worse condition at 
the close of the last Democratic administration and in better 
condition at the close of a Republican administration. If this 
argues for a change in the management of this great country I 
am utterly devoid of the powers of reasoning. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
. to the gentleman from Georgia? 

WILDER. I do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman state what the price 
of cotton was during the first year or two of the McKinley 
administration? 

Mr. WILDER. I can not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It was lower than it ever was in the his- 
tory of the country except one year. 

Mr. WILDER. I am taking the general conditions of the 
last Democratic administration and comparing them with the 
last 14 years of Republican administration on the item of 
cotton. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What is the tariff on raw cotton that 
makes the tariff affect cotton? 

Mr. WILDER. I have not gone into the details. I have said 
that in matters of great concern the details must yield to the 
general. Mahomet must come to the mountain and not the 
mountain to Mahomet. In those years of Democratic adminis- 
tration cotton was 9 cents, and it is now 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Might I ask another question? The gen- 
tleman said that the South consumed only a small portion of 
the raw product of the cotton crop. Is it not a fact that for 
the past two years the South has consumed more of its raw 
product than the other mills in the country? 

Mr. WILDER. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says the 
South consumed in its factories only a small portion of the cot- 
ton crop. I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that the mills 
of the South last year and the year before consumed more of 
the raw product in its factories than the eastern mills and the 
mills situated elsewhere in this country? 

Mr. WILDER. That may be true; but still they are not 
using the cotton after it is produced. I am saying that no con- 
siderable portion of the market for cotton or cotton goods is in 
the South. It is comparatively small there. On the other hand, 
they are using a comparatively small amount of the elements 
in this country that support them in their cotton producing, 

Mr. BARTLETT. The trouble about it is that two-thirds, or 
62 or 63 per cent is exported to forcign countries. 

Mr. WILDER. The world’s markets undoubtedly enter into 
those conditions, but the facts are as I have stated. 

TUR DEMOCRATIC TIMES OF 1892-1596. 

While I am about it I wish to refer for a few minutes to the 
personal experience I had in tussling with these alleged splendid 
four years of Democratic rule. Because of anticipation or fear 
of such a result we had the panic of 1892, which appears to 
have been well founded, for the Cleveland Second administra- 
tion came in in March, 1893, and the depression following I 
need not refer to, as it is too well known and too awful to 
repeat. Suffice it to say that after struggling with large 
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financial matters and burdens the company with which I was 
connected, beginning with 1893, losing at the rate of $75,000 
a year, in the fall of 1895 was ‘forced to assign. At that time 
I was 40 years old. I supposed I had a competence. It en- 
gulfed all I had and left me $125,000 in debt. I refused to 
repudiate this debt but made no headway whatever until the 
Dingley bill had gotten into action. After 10 years of as hard 
work as any man ever did I got back onto my feet and made 
my name good with every man who stood by. Some few sold 
out, a comparatively small portion of the whole, and I did not 
deem it necessary or honorable to pay the purchasers a profit. 
My experience was that of thousands of others who look with 
alarm and dismay at the possibility of a repetition of such 
times. 

Another important feature I wish to mention—the relation 
of the balante of trade, so-called, in this country to its general 
prosperity—which is frequently overlooked. The balance of 
trade is simply the question of whether or not we sell abroad 
more than we buy, or buy from abroad more than we sell. It 
is easily understood when we apply it to our own affairs. If we 
sell our product and services for more money than our ex- 
penses or living, we gain the difference. So with the country, 
which is simply a large business enterprise. 

Now, impost duties, or tariff on imports, had been reduced 
to such an extent that under the conditions then existing the 
balance had been nearly or quite reached in 1892, and inas- 
much as these duties should always be regulatory as distinct 
from free trade or for revenue purposes, of which I will speak 
more later, the moment they were lowered by the Wilson bill 
a flood of foreign-made goods came into this country. If the 
result of such activity is well understood by some of the 
speakers on this subject, they haye kept their thoughts well 
concealed, for they certainly have not disclosed such. The 
moment a large amount of foreign manufactured goods come 
into this country it deprives the workmen in this country of 
just so much work, thereby not only increasing the amount of 
goods in this country to be sold over what there was before 
the floodgates opened, but decreasing at the same time the 
purchasing power by cutting off the income of the purchasers. 

The four fiscal years nearest corresponding to the four years 
of the Jast Cleveland administration showed the total balance 
of trade in favor of this country to be the comparatively 
meager sum of $714,117,467, including gold (whereas in three 
years of Republican rule next succeeding, in one year it 
Jumped to over $500,000,000) against which must be put prob- 
ably $150,000,000 annually spent abroad by Americans, leaving 
a net average in our favor of less than $30,000,000 per year. 
If there is a man in this House who wants a recurrence of 
those conditions, I shall be glad to have him say so. How can 
he expect they will be any different under the same manage- 
ment, although possibly by another generation? During the 
14 years after the Dingley bill became effective—that is, the full 
fiscal years since that time—the balance of trade was in favor 
of this country; or, in other words, we have sold more than we 
have purchased abroad the enormous sum of $6,474,980,1S3, 
Deduct from this the approximate amount the American people 
haye spent abroad, of $2,800,000,000 (and I have allowed 
$50,000,000 a year more for the full period than was included 
in the previous four years of Democratic rule, because the 
American people were more able to spend abroad) and we bave 
the net amount of balance of trade in our favor $3,674,980,1S3, 
which, divided by 14 years, gives the splendid average of over 
$250,000,000 per year, as against the last Democratic adminis- 
tration’s annual average of less than $30,000,000. There may 
be some Members in this House who would like to repeat this 
awful four years, but they would not if they knew what they 
were talking about. No man who suffered during those four 
years as I suffered could contemplate its duplication except 
with the most awful forebodings. As stated, my experience 
was simply that of thousands of others. 

Now, just a word in relation to the Canadian reciprocity bill 
already passed by this House, with its relation to the farmers’ 
free-list bill before us. I need not refer to the fnet—it has been 
repeated often enough—that every bill passed so far by this 
House had been previously passed by a Republican House, ex- 
cepting, possibly, with some vicious ‘additions. But I want to 
compare for a few moments the essential elements of this 
Canadian reciprocity measure with this bill before the House, 
known as the farmers’ free bill. First, I want to say generally 
that when we pit the farmer against the factory, or the factory 
against the farmer, it is a self-evident injustice. It has been 
stated many times by those more eloquent than myself that 
their interests are mutual and must go hand in hand if this 
country would prosper, and, indeed, to use the expression of 
another, their interests are “inextricably intermingled.” Sec- 
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ond, I want to make a quotation about an inch long, which is 


the only thing I will “read into” this address. It is headed 
“Laurier will not go to the coronation,’ with a subheading, 
“Tnstead will remain at Ottawa to take charge of fight for 
reciprocity”: 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO, April 28. 

The determination of the Canadian Government to ratify reciprocity 
was cmphasized in Parliament to-day by the prime minister, Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, who said that he would not go to England to represent 
Cannda at the imperial conference or the coronation of King George in 
June, but would remain at Ottawa and press the reciprocity agreement 
if the Conservative opposition persisted in obstructing the ratification 
of the pact. 

It has been stated on the floor of this House in my hearing 
several times that this Canadian reciprocity measure was 2 lop- 
sided arrangement in favor of Canada. If this item does not 
show conclusively that the Canadian Parliament does not con- 
sider it a lopsided thing in their favor, then, for a second time, 
I am utterly devoid of reasoning powers. The Canadian people 
are the nearest like our people of any nation—their conditions, 
their soil, their temperament, their method of living, their all. 
There are only about 8,000,000 of them—about the size of New 
York or Pennsylvania. The reciprocity measure may be to our 
disadvantage in some respects, and doubtless, by the quotation 
I haye just read, the Canadians feel it will be to their disad- 
vantage in some respects. This, I say, is the best possible evi- 
dence which we have before us that it is a fair deal. That it 
was so intended and worked out with the utmost care by Presi- 
dent Taft and his assistants is beyond question. To compare 
this with putting items on the free list for peoples whose condi- 
tions are wholly unlike our own, in the wages earned and the 
conditions under which they live, besides being a hundred times 
greater in number, in the third instance passes my powers of 
reasoning. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

When it comes to the theory of free trade or a tariff for 
reyenue or any related activities, I am opposed to them. In 
the first place, theorles—if by theory is meant a principle or a 
clear line of thought—while it is possible to apply such to mat- 
ters of science it is absolutely impossible to apply them to 
human conditions. Possibly a theory might be applied to 
Divine conditions, but we are human, not divine. It is also 
possible that there may have been tariff considerations that 
great and wise men would stand for 25 years ago, or 15 years 
ago, that they would not stand for or would wish to change to- 
day. The gentleman from Illinois, ex-Speaker Cannon, made 
one of the noblest remarks the other day that I have ever 
heard made when his attention was called to a remark that he 
made in 1894 in reference to what he said at that time, about 
whether or not the market price of wheat was controlled in 
London, and he replied: ~ 

I have no pride in what I have said in former years. 


And eyen though it was said as quoted—tI think by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin—it seemed to make no difference with 
his view at the present time. So I say, because of the fact that 
we are dealing with human conditions, theories when we try to 
apply them to such become mere vagaries. Our tariff, as I have 
stated before, is and always must be regulatory. It is possible 
that the word “ protection“ to-day does not express the modern 
conditions correctly, but this term “regulatory ” expresses, to my 
mind, my view of what a tariff should be. I mean that com- 
paratively speaking it is immaterial whether a tariff raises any 
considerable revenue or not. It is well known that when a tariff 
is high it raises no revenue, and it only raises revenue when 
made low enough so that goods manufactured abroad can come 
into this country. To illustrate, if we buy $100,000,000 abroad 
on which we pay an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent the Ameri- 
can people haye to put out $115,000,000 to get these goods in 
from abroad, $100,000,000 going abroad and $15,000,000 going 
into the United States Treasury as impost dutles. This 
$100,000,000, and for every multiple thereof an equal amount, 
would represent from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 of American 
lnbor, and consequently from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 of pur- 
chasing power in this country, 

You say my quota of labor is too large for this amount of 
products, but I tell you nay; there is not only the last com- 
pleting factory’s pay roll, but there is the pay roll of every 
factory that furnishes materials and supplies for the last or 
completing factory, so that the entire pay roll for any $100,- 
000,000 of manufactured goods brought in from abroad de- 
creases our purchasing power from $30,000,000 to $75,000,000, 
and in many instances decreases it by the whole amount less 
the margins of the various manufacturers, and even much of 
this goes out for services of employees, transportation, and use 
of capital and otherwise. Now, where is the profit to this 
country—and this country for the purposes of this discussion 
must be considered as if it were yourself or a little community 


of people—to lose from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 in purchasing 
power for the sake of raising $15,000,000, and even this from 
ourselves, for revenue? We by far better raise this $15,000,000 
by internal tax on these very people who would be glad to 
bear the burden if given the additional business. There are, 
however, certain items that can not be manufactured fayorably 
in this country, and these are the realms in which our revenue 
by way of impost duties can well be raised, besides many classes 
of goods that can not be produced in this country at all. 
Personally I do not care what the tariff is on silks and satins, 
diamonds, wines, and other unnecessary things that people 
insist on buying from abroad even though they pay fancy 
prices therefor, because those who are able pay these duties 
and the whole purchase is optional. But all this, as I said be- 
fore, should be regulatory so that the business of this country may 
prosper in the sanest fashion and should be worked to the end 
that the goods involving much labor used in this country should 
be made in this country, and, in my estimation, it ill becomes the 
Democratie Party, especially our friends from the Sunny South, 
to object to the burdens that they bear, which are insignificant 
at best, on their bagging and ties, so long as their cotton can 
be maintained at 15 cents per pound. This, gentlemen of the 
Democratic Party, must be credited to the Republican Party. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I do not see how you can 
get away from that. 

Much confusion arises from the effort to solve a great prob- 
lem of this sort by specific instances. One says that the price 
of wheat, being an article of general export, is controlled in 
London; another says that it is controlled where the bulk of 
the product is sold. Others say that we should have free beef, 
that we can get our surplus from the Argentine and other 
places. Quite likely all of these things are true under certain 
conditions. 

It certainly is true, and facts have proven it over and over 
again, that there are times when a yery small portion of the 
supply controls the price; for instance, a large wheat corner 
has been broken with a few millions of bushels. Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad stock some years ago went skyrocketing to $1,000 
because a comparatively few shares could not be obtained; 
but that case in the North Dakota town where the wheat was 
at a higher price on our side of the street than on the Canadian 
side, which would, of course, be the reverse on our manufac- 
tured articles, while a necessity under the local conditions 
rather than a marvel, yet when these very people, on either side 
of the street, undertook to sell a carload of wheat of the same 
grade for export they would get the same price for it. Again, 
if we should have a shortage of wheat in this country at any 
time, the export or even general market would not control in 
any local instance, excepting at a price plus the cost of bringing 
the wheat from some other place. Again, the United States 
and Canada are large exporters of wheat, they have exported 
for years past, we expect they will export for years to come, 
and if at any time, as a matter of fact, wheat in export quanti- 
ties—that is, quantities not controlled by local conditions—is 
exported, if the Canndian price was lower than the United 
States price, or vice versa, the country having the lower price 
would necessarily have all the export market they could supply, 
because the markets of the world will pay for wheat from one 
country of the same grade just the same as from another 
country. 

Again, what is the use of talking about Argentine beef coming 
into this country and affecting the beef price here to any extent 
so Jong as this country exports cattle and beef? If Argentine’s 
price was lower than ours, they would have all the export busi- 
ness, would they not, and the United States could not export 
against them? But these items, when they come to be worked 
specifically, are simply confusion. The human mind can not 
follow out such things specifically, and we must take into con- 
sideration what has happened in the past and from that build 
what will happen in the future. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them. Do men gather Frapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles?“ Look what happened to this country, as I have stated 
from the record, under Democratic and Republican rule on the 
single item of cotton, that has been talked so much about in 
the last few days in this House. Under Democratic rule 9 cents 
per pound and 15 cents under Republican rule. I am willing to 
stake my whole hope of success and prosperity on what will 
happen by what has happened. 

I do not understand how this can be the greatest deliberative 
body on earth one day and then be informed the next by some 
individual Member of the legislation that is to be passed in the 
coming days, for together hey make a paradox. And for these 
reasons, which can be readily applied, I stand opposed to this 
bill. We have gone far enough at the present time with the 
Canadian reciprocity bill. I have little use for a steam roller, 
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regardless of the party operating it, and believe that all of our 
affairs should be treated with the utmost care, and while 
changes should be made continuously, they should be made with 
the utmost discretion, and this headlong falling asunder in our 
midst with the usual result should be avoided, if possible, 

And may the good Lord encompass and speedily facilitate this 
brilliantly illumined, pyrotechnical, new Democratic steam roller 
in its flight down hill, backward, until it disappears altogether 
in the sepulcher of the demnition bow wows already yawning 
for it in the abyss at the foot of the hill, [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Dixon]. 

Mr. DIXON of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, for 14 years the legis- 
lative and executive departments of the Government have been 
under the complete control of the Republican Party, and during 
that period the burdens of taxation have been gradually and 
greatly increased, the expenses of the Government multiplied 
many times, the number of trusts become too numerous to 
enumerate, the power of the special interests has become 
stronger each year, and they have become the most favored 
objects of legislation. The people in the last election repudiated 
that party for its faithlessness to the interests of the people 
and its open and flagrant violation of its platform pledges. The 
Democratic Party has been restored to supremacy in this Cham- 
ber, it has returned to the seat of its former power and glory, 
and here it will remain if it proves true to its principles and 
avowed purposes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Ever since Congress assembled in special session our party 
has been engaged in an carnest effort to carry into effect our 
platform pledges. 

In less than four weeks our party has demonstrated its 
faithfulness to those pledges upon which it received the votes 
of the people. It has taken from the Speaker of the House the 
power to appoint committees, and thus control legislation, It 
has passed through this House a joint resolution to give the 
people the right to elect their United States Senators by a direct 
yote of the people. It has passed a bill compelling campaign 
committees to inform the people before an election the sources 
of the money used for the expenses of the campaign and election. 
It has sought to thus give notice as far as possible of the con- 
tributions by the beneficiaries of special legislation, the favored 
interests. It has provided a way and will reduce the expense 
of this House by nearly $200,000 by cutting off useless offices. 
It has placed before the House this bill placing upon the free 
list many of the articles of necessity to the American farmer, 
and will pass the same within a few days, and if it does not 
become a law the Republican Senate and President will be re- 
sponsible for the failure. Trace Republican legislation from 
its beginning and there has been no measure of relief to the 
people ever enacted by that party that carried so large a benefit 
as the pending bill. The farmer has always been the injured 
party in Republican legislation; he is the party benefited in 
Democratic legislation. Upon his back the Republicans placed 
the heaviest burdens of tariff taxation, and we relieve him of 
part of that load by our first tariff bill. He is the very last 
person considered in your legislation; he is the first one cared 
for in our legislation. We are proud of the fact that the crea- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture in our Government was 
a Democratic measure, and the act creating the same was 
signed by a Democratic President. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

We boast of the great wealth of our country; the farmers 
created that wealth. They are the basis of the prosperity of 
our country. Agriculture is the oldest and most important of 
all industries, and our progress is measured by its development 
and advancement. In the prosperity of the farmer is involved 
and dependent the happiness and prosperity of all classes. 
Bountiful harvest to the farmer brings prosperity to all classes 
and diffuses its blessings among all the people. Failure to him 
brings want and misery to all. The Nation prospers when the 
farmer prospers, and the results are felt throughout the world. 
He asks no special fayors from the Government, and has re- 
ceived none. The favors shown to the special interests by high 
protective laws have been to the detriment of the farmer, and 
upon his back have rested most heavily those unjust burdens of 
tariff taxation. He asks but for a fair deal, and from Republi- 
cans he has asked in yain. We propose to do justice to this 
large class of citizens, who have made this country the envy 
and pride of the world. Upon the farmer rests the burden of 
feeding and clothing the world, and the Republican policy has 
taken from him by tariff taxation a very large part of the 
profits of his labor. He is unprotected, and while governmental 
favoritism is shown to other industries he, alone and unaided, 


sells his products in free competition in the markets of the 
world. Te produces more than our people can consume and 
must seek foreign markets, and the price of these products in 
the foreign markets fix the price of his products not only 
abroad but at home. Congress can not by law fix those prices 
or affect them; they are settled by a law beyond the power of 
Congress—the law of supply and demand. When the supply is 
large the price is low, and when the demand is great the price 
is high. Any law that seeks to change that rule is made for de- 
ception. The Republicans have for years sought to deceive the 
farmer by claiming omnipotent power through tariff laws, that 
a duty on his products enhanced the value; but to-day its most 
eminent followers haye confessed that their professions were 
insincere and made only to deceive, and any duty on products 
that must be sold abroad was useless. 

Both political parties in their last campaign promised revi- 
sion of the tariff. The Democratic Party, faithful to its estab- 
lished custom of frankness and sincerity, promised revision 
downward; the Republicans simply promised revision. Candi- 
date Taft interpreted that platform as downward revision, and 
upon this interpretation received the majority of the votes of 
the American people. How that interpretation was carried into 
legislation the Payne-Aldrich bill answers. How the outraged 
and deceived people felt is attested by the present Democratic 
majority in the House. 

Instead of relieving the people, their burdens were increased, 
and the desperate attempts to show the reductions in that bill 
have failed, and even the so-called reductions were in name 
only, and prohibitive rates still continue. President Taft, in 
secking to allay popular outcry and as far as possible keep 
afloat the battered and torn Republican ship, sought to secure 
the Canadian trade agreement. His own party, torn asunder 
by internal strife, but, as ever, loyal and subservient to the 
special interests, would not even grant this small measure of 
relief, and the Democrats aided the President in securing this 
result. It is not what the Democrats desired or would have 
secured, and it is not an answer to the popular demand for tariff 
reduction. It is only a step in the right direction. It is an 
opening of the tariff wall that has surrounded our country; it 
is a break in the protective policy that will lead to its over- 
throw. It is an acknowledgment that the Democratic policy of 
opening the markets to our trade will benefit our own people. 
It is opposed by every trust in the country, by every special in- 
terest that has grown great and powerful from wealth drawn 
from the people by tariff laws. 

This bill placing on the free list the different items mentioned 
is a Democratic measure, and our party is alone responsible 
for it being here to-day; no Republican voted in favor of giv- 
ing this House an opportunity to pass the bill. It is presented 
as the first answer to the people who have asked for relief and 
help. We are the wealthiest nation on earth. Our farms and 
farm property represent $25,000,000,000 of the Nation’s wealth, 
We have 6,000,000 farms and 12,000,000 persons engaged in 
farming, and this represents one-third of the entire population. 
Our farms and their products increase in value each year. In 
1910 our farms yielded a wealth valued at $8,926,000,000. Last 
year our corn crop was 3,121,281,000 bushels, and was worth 
not less than $1,500,000,000. It would have paid the interest- 
bearing indebtedness of the United States and bought all the gold 
and silyer mined in all the countries of the world last year. 
The production of the great Steel Corporation was but little 
over half as much as the value of last year's corn crop. 

We haryested 60,000,000 tons of hay, worth $720,000,000; 
691,777,000 bushels of wheat, worth $625,000,000; and our cot- 
ton crop was worth $900,000,000; oats worth $380,000,000; to- 
bacco, $95,000,000. 

We have not only fed and clothed our own people, but sent 
abroad last year to feed and clothe the world $871,107,067 worth 
of farm products. 

The first articles we mention in this free-list bill are agri- 
cultural implements. In 1905, the last year for which we have 
had full reports printed, the total value of agricultural imple- 
ments manufactured was $112,007,844, of which we exported 
$20,721,741. In 1910 we exported of these articles $28,124,033, an 
increase of 629 per cent in 20 years. Our exportations are about 
one-fifth of the total amount manufactured. ‘These goods are sold 
in eyery part of the world in competition with the world. As 
they meet and control the foreign market, they certainly need 
not fear competition with forcign-made goods at home. The 
tariff has prevented any competition to speak of, but these 
articles have sold higher here without competition than abroad 
with competition. Our farmers are entitled to at least as 
good treatment as the foreign farmer. The factories manu- 
facturing agricultural implements haye been reduced in number 
from 1,948 in 1880 to 648 in 1905. 
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The farmer abroad uses agricultural implements made here, 
but purchased at lower prices than sold to our farmers, yet the 
grain so cultivated is sold in competition with the world and 
with the products of the American farmer. 

Our wheat growers compete with the wheat growers of 
Russia, England, France, Hungary, India, and all the grain- 
growing countries of Europe and Asia, and their products meet 
in the markets of the world the products of the poorest paid 
Jabor in the world. 

The serfs of Russia, the oppressed peasantry of Hungary, 
and the people of India all pour the products of their labor 
into the free markets of Europe and are sold in competition 
with the world. 

Under the Dingley law from 1898 to 1907, 10 years, the im- 
portations and duties from agricultural implements were: 
Importations — $203, 475 
Duties 40, 692 

On a value of about $20,300 a year yielding aunt duties 
of $4,000. In 18 years we have imported less than $400,000 
worth of agricultural implements of all kinds, collecting duties 
less than $60,000 or $3,000 a year. 

Our exportations are increasing yearly and our goods are 
found in all the countries of the world. During the last 10 
years we exported agricultural implements as follows; 


Agricultural implements exported. 
[From the United States Statistical Abstract, 1909.] 
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Or a grand total of $245,755,000 exported, as against about 
$200,000 imported for the same years. We sell to the world 
more than a thousand times as much as we buy from the 
world. We have been exporting about $20,000,000 a year, or 
about one-fifth of our home production, as is shown by the 
following: 


Value of agricultural products manufacturcd in United States as per 
census reports, 1905. 


1880_--.-----.-----.------~~-~----~---- e i = $68, 640, 000 
— 81, 271, 000 
— 101, 207, 000 
112, 007; 000 

With this enormous implement production and the trifling 
importation, the time has come for free trade in agricultural 
implements. Our exports to foreign markets in 1910 were as 


follows: 
10 COST EO o AE ge NS a — ae DEH: 801 
fo France 7 , 000 
To Germany —_ 1, 580, 000 
To Ra, 71, 000 
To Netherlands — 395, 000 
erer. 5. 370, 000 
e Dero he ee a Se eS al eee 2, 088, 000 
To Canada 4, 321, 000 
ne mace 2 gon 000 
o Cuba = 7, 000 
To Argentina 7, 502, 000 
Mo other South Amerie a 1. 337, 000 
Anriss eee. icaeains S 15 — 5 000 
To other Asia and Occania = 621. 000 
e 1, 382, 000 
To all other countries — 51, 000 


There is no necessity for a tariff upon agricultural A 
even from the protection standpoint. The only excuse for one 
is to assist the trust manufacturer further to plunder the 
American farmer. The Member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
contended that placing farm implements upon the free list 
would be of but small benefit to the farmer, since the revenue 
deriyed from the present tariff was but $2,775 in 1905, and that 
this small amount of saying was so trivial when divided among 
the numerous farmers. This reasoning is absurd. By this 
process of reasoning, if the tariff rate were absolutely prohibitive 
and no revenue received, then it would be folly to change it, as 
he would say it cost the farmers nothing. The same argument 
would sustain all the prohibitive rates in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. The fact that the revenue is so small shows that the rate 
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is either practically prohibitive or that foreigners are unable 
to successfully compete with our manufacturers. 

It is of vital importance to our farmers that the bagging and 
sacking of the agricultural products be made free of duty in 
order to secure the most favorable price possible. The sacks, 
bags, and coverings used in the transportation of agricultural 
products are indispensable in the marketing of these goods, and 
as the products themselves can not receiye the benefit of any 
protection, as they are export products and their price fixed 
abroad, it is unfair and unjust that the farmer should pay 
tariff tax upon the sacks and bags necessary for the marketing 
of these products, so we put them on the free list. Hoop or 
band iron or steel for baling cotton or other commodities, and 
wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products, we 
also place on the free list. The grain from the northern farmer 
and the cotton from the southern farmer are thus given equal 
and fair treatment. As the northern grains must be sacked, 
the southern cotton must be covered, and we thus reduce at 
once a large expense necessary in the operation of any farm. 

The farmer is thus supplied the wire for baling his hay and 
straw without the payment of an additional sum by reason of 
the tariff. In the Middle West, where thousands of tons of hay 
and straw are annually baled for the market, this relief from 
exorbitant prices will be of inestimable value to the farmer 
compelled to prepare his hay for shipment by baling. In the 
past he has been forced to swell the earnings of the trusts by 
his contributions in the purchase of his wire. We have sought 
to relieve him of this burden. 

Under the Wilson bill ties for baling cotton were free. In 
1898, 16,265,506 pounds were imported, valued at $239,408, or 
14 cents & pound, without freight, insurance, or commissions. 

The Dingley law imposed a half a cent a pound duty on all 
hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, or 
wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, coated or not 
coated with paint or any other preparation, with or without 
buckles or fastenings for baling cotton or any other commodity. 

The importations fell off at once to nothing, and it was not until 
1900 that a million pounds came in. The average importations 
in the eight years, 1900-1907, have been about 2,000,000 pounds. 
All duties during that period were $84,274, or an average annual 
revenue of $10,534. 

The duties are and have been very small, and the Govern- 
ment, in the interest of the cotton farmers, can well afford to 
make cotton ties free. The Payne bill reduced the rate of duty 
from one-half cent a pound to three-tenths cent, which was a 
proper move, but not radical enough to meet the demands of 
the case. For the first year of this law we imported a value 
of $9,889, collecting a duty of $1,498. 

Wheat growers are given free binding twine, as America can 
compete with the world on that article, and it is apparently 
true that America can compete with the world in the manu- 
facture of cotton ties. 

Under the Wilson bill in 1898 the value of all importations 
of cotton ties free was $239,498. The value of all binding twine 
imported free in 1907 was $227,499, or practically the same as 
cotton ties in 1898 under the Wilson law. It would fairly fol- 
low from this that if binding twine is free because we can com- 
pete cotton ties should also be free. One is as able to take 
care of itself as the other. 

On page 4825 of the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House Mr. C. Lee McMillan, of New Orleans, 
stated that the tariff tax per bale was 44 cents, or 224 cents 
per bundle of 5 bales, under the Dingley law, or 2.7 cents per 
bale, or 18.5 cents, under the present law. 

On the 13,000,000 bales of cotton produced in 1907, had the 
ties been imported the tariff duties would have been $585,000, 
and under the Payne law, $351,000. These ties were not all 
imported, inasmuch as the Government reyenue for this year 
was but $1,498. 

The difference of approximately $349,502 went to swell the 
profits of the American manufacturers. 

Our manufacturers can produce cotton ties as cheaply as any 
other manufacturers, and it is not a square deal to give them 
a margin of nearly a half million of dollars as unearned tariff 
profits, profits which the American cotton farmer must pay. 

It is impossible to give figures which will show the importa- 
tion of wire used for baling hay, straw, and other farm products, 
as no separate account is kept for this particular wire. 

BARBED FENCE WIRE, WIRE RODS, AND WIRE FENCING. 


These articles are a necessity to the farmer. He is no longer 
able to maintain rail and board fences, as the price of timber is 
too high to be used for this purpose. He must of necessity 
resort to the wire fencing, and it is an item of considerable 
expense in his yearly accounts. He should be able to purchase 
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it at the lowest possible price, and for that reason we have 
placed it on the free list. The tariff rates on these articles have 
compelled our people to depend upon the great steel industry 
for their supply. The Steel Trust is the largest combination of 
wealth in the country, and this wealth has accumulated by 
means of tariff legislation. With absolute control of our mar- 
kets, and with power to fix their prices at will, they have drawn 
from the American farmer a constant flow of gold to their own 
treasury. Not satisfied with the control of this market, they 
haye annually exported immense quantities of their goods and 
furnished them abroad cheaper than to our own people. While 
they haye fought Canadian reciprocity in the name of the 
farmer, yet they compel the American farmer to pay for his 
barbed wire and fencing 50 per cent more than they sell the 
same fencing to the Canadian farmer. The same is true of 
horseshoes and wire nails and many other of the finished prod- 
ucts, and their loye for the farmer is measured by the amount 
of money they can take from his pockets. 

Imports of barbed and other 1 16 ne the years ended June $0, 1909 


Barbed wire 
Exported MIE yn anno nee $3, tor: O64 
Pixported in 0 . eee 4.521 1221 
Other Wire: 
Exported in 190944 . 3,642, 927 


r e 76,7 

We exported about as much barbed wire as all other wire 
combined, and sell it in all parts of the world. 

In 1905 manufacturers reported a total production of all 
kinds of wire of $37,914,000. 

We give, by this bill, to the housewife her sewing machine 
with the duty free. This article is no longer a luxury but a 
necessity and is found in almost all the homes of the people. 
Our machines are used in almost every country of the world, 
and an American traveler sees them for sale in every European 
port. 

This is another American article that is sold abroad cheaper 
than at home. Recently the prices quoted for domestic and for- 


eign use were as follows: 
Domestic) Fore 
Sewing machines. price, ee 
$27, 50 $20.75 
22.00 17.50 
Cheap... 18.00 12.00 


I presume that these manufacturers have also urged the 
farmers to protest against Canadian reciprocity—they fear the 
least break in the wall of protection and exclusiveness. In 1905 
the number of establishments making these machines was less 
than half those in 1880, but with thrice the capital invested, 
and the total value of the finished machines was $20,869,870, and 
the amount exported was $6,104,279, or nearly one-third of the 
total manufactured. These exportations increased to 87,513,882 
in 1910. When such quantities are exported and sold in free 
competition abroad, do they need protection from competition at 
home? 

The Payne-Aldrich bill gives a duty of 80 per cent on sewing 
machines. 

We have no disposition to injure or cripple any American in- 
dustry, but we are not disposed to allow any American industry 
to injure or cripple the American people. Their duty simply 
allows the manufacturer of these goods to absolutely control 
the American market from foreign competition and charge our 
people the price just below what the duty allows them, and then, 
at lower prices, to sell to foreigners in open and free competi- 
tion. We simply require them hereafter to treat their customers 
alike and prevent the discrimination against our own people. 

The first tariff bill and the one which Thomas Jefferson as- 
sisted in framing put salt on the free list. Salt is not tlie prod- 
uct of human genius or skill. Nature has produced it for human 
use; it is in the waters of the sca, as well as in the carth. Ani- 
mal existence depends upon its supply. It is wrong to place a 
{ax upon such an absolute necessity to both man and beast. 

The remoyal of this duty on salt is a great benefit to the 
packer of pork and beef, to our butter makers, and people gen- 
erally, A few people are interested in having a monopoly of 
the salt business, but we rejoice in giving the people free salt. 

LEATHER, ROOTS AND SHOES, HARNESS AND SADDLERY. 

Hides were placed on the free list in 1909, aud the Democrats 
then endeavored to have the item here mentioned placed on the 
free list, but the Republicans refused to permit it. Leather is 
being marketed in this country at low cost and is a necessity to 
our people. Boots and shoes made in this country are sold 


throughout the world and compete in all the markets. Ameri- 
can machinery used in this industry are superior to that of any 
other country, and there is no necessity of this tariff, and wulle 
we received last year $97,325 in duties from this schedule, they 
are of such universal use and demand that our people are en- 
titled to them at the lowest price possible. 

No industry will be injured, and millions of people will be 
benefited, and this is the reason for its enactment. 

Leather and its manufactures—boots, shoes, and harness—may 
be classed among the prime necessities of life, and with hides 
on the free list, should be admitted free of duty. The importa- 
tions and duties on such leather and its products as are affected 
by this bill in 1910 were as follows: 


Amount 
Description. Duty. Value. of duty. 

Band and sole leather $8, 549 $1,7 
Band and sole leather 947,191 359 
, tanned. 22,392 4,478 
Grain, bu and split „442. 106,305 7,979 

Patent leather, 20 to 30 cents per pound and 8 to 20 

Frertoneegegee O ania SOSE GNE 0 203, 400 50,022 
Tanned but unfinished... 20 7,2 1,442 
Tanned but unfinished... 15 88, 658 13, 298 
Skins, dressed and finished (Dingley: 20 4,484 806 
Skins, dressed and finished 15 808,318 | 121,247 
T 20 42, O87 8,417 
Upper lea 15 93,195 13,979 
Ah other. 20 223,321 | 44,061 
All other areovad 15 727,871 | 100,180 
Philippines and Cub J 3 
Leather cut into up pers 15 to 35 10, 572 2,577 


From this it will be scen that our imports were comparatively 
unimportant. On the other hand, we imported free hides as 
follows: 
nnr!!! TTT Jeep ter 1, 841, O77 


Horse skins 
Kangaroo skins 
ue T neue ke 


Other skins 
Total 113, 640, 026 
Hide cuttings 1, 605, 482 
Total 115, 245, 508 


There can be no yalid reason for giving free entrance to 
$118,640,000 worth of free raw material for leather manufac- 
tures and charging from 5 to 45 per cent on the manufactured 
products, leather, boots and shoes, and harness. Our imports 
of $3,797,176 are in no sense a menace to the manufacturing 
class, while the revenue, $540,608, is no compensation to the 
consumer, who argues that while millions are conceded to the 
Leather Trust in free importations of raw stock at least one- 
fortieth as much might be permitted to have the same privilege 
in boots and shoes, harness, and leather. 

What. is the condition of our leather industry? Do we make 
all we need? Our Imports of lenther—practically a raw ma- 
terial—in 1910 amounted to but $3,797,176. If $92,000,000 
people use only 4 cents worth of fore! gn lenther per herd per 
annum then it may fairly be assumed that our home manufac- 
turers have the entire feld to themseives and need protection of 
no kind whatever. 

Our exports for 1909 and 1910 were: 


1910 


BOW WON co set cna boccnegasvenerencgresaee sess sedkby $8, 419, 473 
Upper leather: 

FAG a r «Shoes Siw T OTA TO T TA T 16,675,613 
5 3 . iis ase peaes 728, £85 

PSE ee eee FET SS ICT EE ONY Oy os ee 
i CAS ASN ee hee Tat eo 11, 259, 000 
Fel inva jbo SSos 37,112,671 
poe and oe 44 13, 216, 237 
TOTNES. 20.5 oe cewcccc „ „%%% „ͥʒ C „„„„„„„%6ũñ é 794, 936 
Rr enara garans chia ses 41,367,000 | 51,123,844 


This is a remarkable showing for leather and leather goods, 
fully warranting the placing of these articles on the free Hst. 
In 1802 our exports were but $12,000,000, and the $100,000,000 
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mark under the impetus of free hides may fairly be expected 
in a few years. We sell leather and leather goods to all the 
world, but principally to Great Britain. We sold Great Britain 
sole leather in 1905 amounting to $4,400,000. Japan bought 
$3,400,000. Great Britain bought $10,900,000 of other leathers, 
while all other countries took $6,000,000, American leather was 
sold in Asia to more than $1,000,000. America outside of the 
United States bought $2,000,000, while Australasia and Africa 
took more than half a million. Great Britain bought $2,000,000 
of our boots and shoes, four-fifths of all our exports to Europe. 
Canada bought $1,000,000; Mexico, $1,500,000; and the West 
Indies $2,000,000. Our harness and saddles found sales all 
around the globe. 

We export far more leather than does Great Britain, about 
the same quantity of boots and shoes, but far less of saddles 
and harness. British manufacturers of boots and shoes, leather 
and leather goods can not compete with our manufacturers 
of these goods on a free-trade basis, and this bill will open the 
way to a freer trade, which will ultimately redound to the in- 
terest of the consumers. 

For many years prominent manufacturers of boots and shoes 
from all parts of the country said, “ Give us free hides and we 
will consent to free boots and shoes.” Free hides have been 
given, and this bill will carry into effect the other part of the 
proposal. 

We sold abroad last year over $13,000,000 worth of boots.and 
shoes, and they were sold in free competition with the world. 
If our manufacturers can successfully compete with foreign- 
made goods in the open markets abroad, they can surely com- 
pete with foreign-made goods in our own country. 

MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS, 


For the year ending June 30, 1910, our importations and duties 
were as follows: 


Articles. Value. | Duties. 

Bacon and ham sss $117,880 $20, 384 
Beef, fresh...... 61,110 12,830 
Extracts of meat. 151,398 33,472 
All ph! 5 25,798 2,518 
Mann ⅛˙ ?x“])) saa a ra nuebeeessws tenes Şi 7,374 $26 
Laibe —. SSY 3,806 608 
lll seen ĩð d Hê 58 
Meats, n. s. p. 4,559 456 
Meats, prepared or preserved 451,780 112,936 
Mutton, fresh „657 10,414 
Pork, fresh. 28,905 2,555 
Poultry, dead. 52, 843 15,032 
Veal, fresh 357 
Total 212, 440 


We import less than $1,000,000 worth of meat and meat prod- 
ucts, and the duties, $212,446, or approximately 22 per cent, 
can very appropriately be remitted in view of the fact that 
the preparation and sale of meats for the domestic market have 
passed under the control of the Beef Trust and its allies. 

EXPORTS. 

In 1909 our exports were as follows, as shown by the Sta- 

tistical Abstract: 


Beef products: 
Ben na at era ee a $1, 645, 822 
Beet, rest. eee ssa — 12) 698) 594 
Beef, salted or pickled- . 38, 048 
eel, other | eure ——T—T— ee 19 
Wotalbeer producti sccce us T—ñ1 17, 816, 783 
=n 
Hog products: 
Bacon en · E E 25, 920. 490 
Hams and shoulders— 23, 526. 307 
Pork, canned 620, 193 
Pork, fresh 938, 025 
Pork, pickled- 4, 599, 431 
UP ee e oe en a 525 712, 569 
TO hor MOU i 4. —:ü—0u eee 108, 317, 015 
rl peng. . eras 6, 115, 407 
Mutton 141, 654 
Oleg oll and neutral lara 10, 126, 741 
Poultry and game. 848. G44 
Sausage and sausage meats__ 997, G55 
All other 
ELEN YY EON ee is a ed eg aL ee — 1. 009.222 
e easton . 1, 783, 331 
27 88 30, 073, 55 
Grand total meat produets — 156, 207, 352 


For every dollar's worth of meat bought outside the country 
we sell $156 worth. There is little danger of free trade in meat 
products injuring the industries of the United States. 


MEAT PRODUCTION, 
The special census of the United States for 1905 discloses the 
fact that our manufacturers and packers put up the following 
product yalues for that year: 


Value of product. 

Bard, neg. 2 2 ceases $6, 128, GOL 
Singers soe K 8, 122, 904 
Slaughtering and meat products, Wholesale == BOA 157, 137 
rr y tere 816, 008, 642 


The great slaughtering houses report their lard and sausage 
product as a part of the total product, which accounts for the 
small showing of these manufacturers in the aboye table. 
der —:i:e $965, 211 
waeit Sea 156, 207, 352 
NV. GD POO UCBs ia oe rr. 816, 008, 642 

By this bill we lose about $212,446 revenue. Our meat pro- 
duction would be largely augmented could we add the farm and 
home slaughter of animals. 

Imports of flour, meal, and similar foods for year ended June 30, 1910. 


Value. Duties. 
Bauamt eUehucsvirshncwesdUeyuecee cde $323, 486 $64, 607 
read Gnd Diseiiteseces E aI ᷣ•ößCBdſf.. vee un 137,779 27, 551 
Burner stuens kedes sss idas 1,061 265 
Gorn meals 8 270 29 
Oat meal and rolled oats 34,071 5,207 
Rye flour. 1,294 270 
Semolina. 2, 504 626 
Wheat flor 681,863 170, 465 
Wheat screenings. . 122,385 12,239 
Oat hulls ioei ESS kerasa 254,192 48, 607 
Pearled barley..... POST IEA EE ATCA EERO ed eee 100, 702 16, 230 
c 73VFFFT AAA L 1, 658, 597 346,246 
Esports for 1909. 

inn $516, 524 
716, 687 


1, 549, 610 
600 


W heat flour. 
Bran miualmmes e TTT. 
Preparations for table food— 2-2 ee 1, 858, 646 


57, 035, 839 
Production, 1905. 


Manufactures of bakery products 
PIOUS ing ,, ... 
Other food prepari tions „4„4„%„ñ—k: a= 


$269, 609, 861 
713, 033, 305 
61, 180, 000 


1, 043, 823, 256 

Other nations have large holds on the foreign demand for 
flour, but the mills of the United States ship abroad more of this 
necessary commodity every year than the mills of all the rest 
of the world combined. 

We have put lumber on the free list in order to allow our 
people to shelter themselves from the cold. The Democrats nre 
in sympathy with the poor. In fact, our party is known as the 
poor man’s party, and it is the highest encomium that can be 
given a party that it guards and protects those who are unable 
to protect and defend themselves. 

Of the 16,000,000 families in this country, less than 5,000,000 
of their houses are unencumbered by mortgages, and the 
remaining 11,000,000 either have no homes or have mortgaged 
ones. We propose to make it easier for our people to own their 
homes. The prices of lumber have increased so much that it is 
almost impossible for the man with moderate means or a fair 
salary to manage to build a house; it is impossible for the men 
with small wages to do so. The easier for our people to own 
their own property, the better for our country, since it will 
result in better citizens and a higher citizenship, 

One objection made by the Republicans against this bill is 
that it is class legislation, and the report of the minority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee place their objection 
on this ground. What consistency in such an objection? That 
party has for years enacted class legislation; in fact, the tariff 
laws are for the benefit of certain classes; yet when we seek 
to relieve the farmer, who represents one-third of our entire 
population, from their class legislation, they protest and object 
and denounce it as class legislation. ‘This measure benefits all 
the people, but we would support it if it limited its benefits to 
the farmers. Your tariff laws are class legislation, and we can 
not touch them without your raising this ery. It is all right 
for your party to pass class legislation, but when we seek to 
correct your vicious’ laws you raise this cry. We believe in 
equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to none, and 
we will restore this principle to our laws, even if we meet with 
your cry of class legislation. 
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Another objection to the bill is that it is seetlonal. Why? | ured in dollars, but in the purchasing power of the wage. The 


Because it gives to tlie southern farmer covering for his cotton 
and ties to hold it suitable for marketing. Both are essential 
to the shippers of cotton, and the southern farmers are entitled 
to this relief. They raised last year $900,000,000 of cotton and 
exported millions of dollars’ worth, and helped to secure for 
the country a favorable trade balance. ‘This balance is what 
builds up the wealth of the Nation, ‘This cry of sectionnlisin 
is unworthy of even the Republican Party. The war has been 
over for nearly 30 years, and you seek to reopen the wounds 
of that conflict and arouse another section of the country by 
secking to show that they haye been discriminated against. 
This claim is untrue, 

What more can be given the northern or western farmer? 
His implements of trade are being made free; every agricul- 
tural implement he uses is put on the free list. The sacks to 
market his grain, the wagon in which to haul it, the shovels 
and scoops to unload it, the wire with which to bale his hay 
and straw. What can be added? The Steel Trust is the in- 
jured party in the ties used in baling cotton, its profits will 
be lessened, and to protect this greatest of all corporations, 
and the one whose wealth has been taken from the people by 
the tariff law, we see Republican leaders raise the cry of 
sectionalism. It is the ery of the Steel Trust and repeated 
by those who would allow its plundering to continue. 

As Democrats we haye no political debts due to those 
special interests, and we rejoice at the opportunity to relieve 
the people of their exactions. This bill, with its inestimable 
benefits, will be soon presented for passage. Its support by 
the Democrats is assured. 

We hear the same cry and protest against this bill that will 
be made when any schedule in the Payne-Aldrich bill is 
touched. The industries affected londly protest and object, 
and we must disregard the protests or continue to tax the 
people forever on their special preductions. The arguments 
presented are not for the good of the people, but for the very 
few benefited. If we walt to gain the consent or receive the 
approval of the people who make money from the present rates 
there will be no revision now or hereafter. No tariff rate can 
be lowered if we consult the judgment of the beneficiaries of 
the rates. 

Our party promised to reduce the tariff, and there was no 
proviso to the promise that we would reduce it only after 
having received the approval of its beneficiaries. That was 
the course of the Republican Party—its first consideration was 
to the beneficiaries and the interests of the people were for- 
gotten—and as they neglected the people in their legislation 
they were neglected by the people at the ballot box. The 
contest is one between the interests of the people and the 
beneficiaries of special legislation, who believe the people should 
be taxed for their enrichment. In this contest our party will 
not hesitate to clioose. We will stand with the people and 
against the special interests and upon the pledges of our party 
platform. 

The tariff is a tax or duty levied upon articles imported into 
this country. Articles thus imported are taxed according to the 
tariff schedules, and this tax is first paid by the importer, but 
the price of the articles is increased by the duty thus collected, 
and the consnmer ultimately pays the same, although the money 
paid in the first instance by the importer goes into the National 
Preasury. To the extent that the tariff is protection the tax is 
always paid upon the article by the consumer and goes into the 
pocket of the protected producer. One system is legitimate tax- 
ation; the other is taxation for special interest. 

A tax is not a source of wealth or a means of development. 
The effect of a protective tariff is to distribute unfairly the re- 
ward of labor, prevent its natural diffusion, and concentrate it 
in the hands of a few people. It is a tax levied by the Govern- 
ment on all of the people for the benefit of a favored few. 

Protection is demanded in the name of labor, but labor itself 
is unprotected. We forbid foreign goods, but we welcome the 
foreign laborer. The foreign laborer competes with our labor- 
ers in every field of industry and is employed in this country 
in the protected industries more extensively than in the unpro- 
tected. The manufacturer is protected, the laborer is unpro- 
tected, but he must compete in the open and free market and 
is compelled to buy all the necessities of life in a highly pro- 
tected market. * 

American labor is the cheapest in the world when measured 
by a true standard—the productiyeness of labor. Our laborers 
are intelligent, skillful, and industrious. The wages here are 
larger because the work is much more efficient and the amount 
performed is so large. 

The real price of labor is the amount of the necessaries of 
life that labor can buy with those wages. Wages are not meas- 


laborer does not work for the sole sake of employment, but to 
supply the needs and comforts of his home. What the laborer 
wants Is the highest returns for this labor. His prosperity is 
mensured by what is left after the necessary supplies for his 
home are purchased. If his wages are increased, but the neces- 
sities of life are increased in price more rapidly than his 
wages are, then he is poorer, though in fact his wages may be 
larger. In the last 10 years wages have increased 22 per cent; 
the cost of the necessities of life has increased 60 per cent; 
and the Payne-Aldrich bill gave no relief as to the cost of these 
necessities. 

The interests which have secured the high protective rates of 
the present law pretend that this great amount of protection is 
necessary to compensate them for the higher wages they pay 
their workmen as compared to the wages paid by foreign manu- 
facturers. This is a fraudulent pretense, unsupported by facts. 
As a matter of fact, the labor cost in many of these protected 
industries is cheaper at home than abroad, and in most of them 
the per cent of tariff duty is greatly in excess of the total labor 
cost paid in the manufacturing of the protected products. 

The Statistical Abstract, published by the Government, shows 
that the value of the finished product of all the manufacturing 
industries of the United States for 1905, the latest date for 
which the Government has published the statisties, is $14,802,- 
147,087. The amount paid in wages in said year in the produc- 
tion ef said manufactured articles was $2,611,540,532, which 
gives the total labor cost for all of the said articles as 17 per 
cent, while the tariff rates are from 30 per cent to 100 per cent 
on said articles. In other words, the tariff rates cover the 
entire labor cost. It not only covers whatever alleged difference 
exists between the labor cost in this country and in foreign 
countries, but it also covers the entire labor cost and then gives 
a profit many times the cost of the labor. 

The manufacturers of iron and steel in 1905 produced $941,- 
071,093 worth of finished products, and paid in wages for their 
manufacture $143,809,576, or 15 per cent of the value of the 
finished product. And these articles are given by the Payne 
bill protection more than twice the entire labor cost. This is 
done for the alleged purpose of equalizing wages at home and 
abroad; in other words, they are given a protection as a bonus, 
in addition to full payment of the entire labor cost of produc- 
tion. 


The cotton manufacturers in 1905 turned out $442,451,218 - 


worth of manufactured goods, and paid in wages $94,377,695, or 
21 per cent of the value of the finished product. The Payne 
bill gives muuufacturers protection of 50.27 per cent, or 29.73 
per cent above the labor cost. These rates are increased above 
the rates of the Dingley bill. No possible justification can be 
given for this incrense or the extravagant protection afforded 
this industry under the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

The mannfacturers of wool products produced in 1905 goods 
to the value of $580,934,003, and paid in wages $70,797,524, or 18 
per cent. The protection afforded this industry under the Payne 
law is 40 per cent above the entire cost of labor in the manu- 
facture thereof. 

The manufacturers of silk in 1905 produced $133,288,072 worth 
of that article, and the wages paid were $26,767,943, or 20 per 
cent. The protection afforded by the Payne bill is 30 per cent 
above the entire cost of labor. 

Are these reasonable profits promised hy the Republican plat- 
form after equalizing the cost of labor at home and nabrond? 

A tariff rate equal to the entire labor cost of the finished 
product would certainly be sufficient, as the amount of wages 
would not then be considered in competing with foreign goods 
and our people would be granted this great advantage, since it 
must be conceded that foreign manufacturers must at least pay 
some wages. A tariff based on an advantage covering the en- 
tire labor cost would be a great revision downward. Do the 
schedules of the Payne law show the same to be constructed 
upon the equalization of wages at home and abroad? There is 
not a single item in the law written upon that principle. 

The Republicans claim that our great increase of wealth and 
our national advancement has been caused by our high protec- 
tion laws. It is like all of their other claims—false—and can 
not be proyen by the facts. 

Under the Jow-tariff law of 1846 the census reports show 
greater per cent of gains in value of all farm products than in 
the last 10 years. 

In the production of corn, the great basic product of agricul- 
ture in the Midde West from 1850 to 1860, under a Democratic 
tariff, there was an increase of 41.7 per cent in the United 
States. From 1880 to 1890, nnder a Republican tariff, there was 
an increase of 21 per cent. Under Democratic tariff, railroad 
mileage from 1850 to 1860 increased from 10,952 miles to 30,626, 
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an increase of nearly 800 per cent. From 1890 to 1900 the in- 
crease was from 166,703 miles to 194,262, or an increase of about 
161 per cent. 

The value of farms and farm property increased from 1850 to 
1860 from $3,967,343,580 to $7,980,493,060, an increase of over 
101 per cent. From 1880 to 1890 the increase was from $12,180,- 
501,538 to $16,082,267,689, n little over 30 per cent. From 1890 
to 1900 the increase was but a little over 20 per cent. 

The yalue of farm animals increased between 1850 and 1860 
over 100 per cent. Between 1880 and 1890 the increase was but 
55 per cent; between 1890 and 1900 there was a decrease in 
value of $190,642,804. 

Our exports Increased from 1850 to 1860, 163 per cent. From 
1880 to 1890 there was an inerense of 2§ per cent. From 1890 to 
1900 there was an increase of a little over 60 per cent; from 
1900 to 1907, about 34 per cent. 

In wealth we increased from 1850 to 1860, 125 per cent; from 
1880 to 1890 the increase was 46 per cent; from 1890 to 1900 
the increase was 87 per cent. The capital employed in manu- 
facturing industries increased 89.4 per cent from 1850 to 1860; 
from 1890 to 1900 the increase was 50.7 per cent. From 1850 to 
1860, under low tariff, rural wealth increased over 100 per cent; 
from 1890 to 1900, under high tariff, rural wealth increased but 
a little over 20 per cent. On the other hand, urban wealth 
doubled in every decade, except from 1880 to 1890 and from 1890 
to 1900, when the increase was only 50 per cent. The average 
per capita wealth of the farmer remained the same from 1860 
to 1900, yet that of the urbanite increased over sixfold. Of the 
$78,000,000,000 increase of national wealth from 1860 to 1900 
but a little over one-fifth went to the farmers, who represent 
one-half of the population; yet of the $9,000,000,000 increase 
of wealth during the low-tariff decade of 1850 to 1860, over 44 
per cent went to the farmers. 

We are told in every campaign of the great increase in our 
national wealth under protection. This country is so situated 
and has such immense resources that its development and in- 
crease of wealth would be wonderful under any kind of tariff 
laws. We have fertile soil, inexhaustible mines of hidden 
wealth, and the most intelligent people on the globe. Prosperity 
is not produced by law. Prosperity comes through natural proc- 
esses. It is not handed out by the President or by Congress. 
It comes by industry, fertility of the soil, and the intelligence 
of our people combined. Our country, with its broad and fer- 
tile plains, vast mines of mineral wealth, and enormous re- 
sources, will be prosperous and progressive. 

Our farm property in 1850 represented one-half of our total 
wealth, in 1870 it represented but one-third, and to-day it is not 
equal to one-fifth. 

We have immense wealth; the last showing was in the census 
report of 1904 and amounted to $107,104,211,917, yet 70 per 
cont of it was owned by 200,000 people, and the other 30 per 
cent was owned by the remaining 85,517,280 people of the 
country. Itis said that when the directors of the United States 
Steel Trust meet one-twelfth of the total wealth of the country 
is represented around the directors’ table. Five thousand men 
in this country actually own one-sixth of our entire national 
wealth, leaving the balance to be divided among the remaining 
89,995,000 people. 

The tariff has contributed more than all other things com- 
bined to produce this unequal distribution of wealth, stimu- 
lating, supporting, and producing trusts. These advantages are 
given by law. It is the duty of our party to change the system 
by which the money is taken by law from the man who earns 
it and given to the man who has not earned it. But we do not 
now have that power. The Senate and the President are still 
Republican, and the people do not expect us to control legisla- 
tion. We can indicate along what lines we will legislate when 
given the power and authority. The people approve what we 
have already done and will extend our authority in the next 
election. We will then be able to enact laws along the lines 
of true Democracy. We will relieve the people from unjust 
and oppressive tariff! taxes and receive the approval and plaudits 
8 American people. [Loud applause on the Democratic 

e.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, lam an old-fashioned Demo- 
crat. [Applause.] During the 16 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House the House and the Senate haye both been 
Republican, and all the important measures have been decided 
by a Republican majority. I came into the House in the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, and was a part of the flotsam that floated with 
the tide amid the general wreck of the Democratic Party fol- 
lowing its failure to carry out its pledges and to properly reduce 


the tariff on Democratie principles as it had pledged the people 
in its platform in 1892 that‘it would do, 

I was in the Fifty-fifth Congress when the Wilson bill was 
repealed and the Dingley bill was placed upon the statute 
books. Following the passage of the McKinley bill, the people 
who had been betrayed and had had put upon them a tariff 
which exceeded 52 per cent returned the Democratic Party to 
power upon declarations in a platform which rang throughout 
the country with denunciations of a tariff tax granting special 
privileges to a few at the expense of the many as a robbery 
under the form of law. The Democratic Party failing to re- 
deem its pledges, the Republicans were returned to power in 
1894, But still the demand of the people for reduced taxation 
was unheeded, Following the induction into power of the Me- 
Kinley administration and the passage of the Dingley bill came 
the Spanish War. Yet even during that war, with the right 
of the soldiers in the ficld to yote, the people returned the 
Se Party to power in this House by a majority of 
only 18. 

As a result of all this, there came into being, as the offspring 
grown up under the fostering care of this protective tariff, in- 
numerable trusts, until the condition of this country was almost 
as that described by Sir John Culpeper, in the House of Parlia- 
ment, when he said: 


They are a nest of wasps—a swarm of vermin which have overcrept 
the land, Like the frogs of Egypt, they have gotten possession of our 
dwellings, and we have scarce a room free from them. They sup In our 
cup; they dip in our dish; ‘noy sit by our fire, Wo find them in the 
dye fat, washbowl, and powdering tub. They share with the butler in 
his box. They will not bait us a pin. We may not buy our clothes 
without their brokerage. These are the leeches that have sucked the 
Commonwealth so hard that it is almost hectical. Mr. Speaker, I have 
echoed to you_the cries of the Kingdom. I will tell you their hopes. 
They look to Heaven for a blessing on this Parliament. 


So it went on. The Republican Party, boasting of its power, 
with plethoric campaign chests and indifferent to the demands 
of the people, seemed to think that it could return itself to power 
as often as it wished. It built up a political machine—a verita- 
ble 'rankenstein—which, like the Frankenstein of old, has de- 
stroyed its creator. Now the people, grown tired of the rule of 
the trusts under the Republican Party, tired of the exactions 
that have been made as the result of this unjust system of taxa- 
tion, have again placed the Democratic Party in power in this 
Chamber, with the demand that we give them relief. I para- 
phrase the language of the great Englishman whom I have just 
quoted, uttered 300 years ago, when our forefathers were suffer- 
ing by reason of the exactions of the favored few: 

Mr. Chairman, we have echoed to you the cries of this Re- 
public, and we will tell you what the hopes of the American 
people are: They look to Heayen for a blessing on this Congress; 
that this Democratic House may pass a bill, and that the Re- 
publican Senate may be forced to accept a bill, which will give 
heed to the demands of the people of the entire country for free- 
dom from the extortions that have existed under a Republican 
tariff. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I said that I am an old-fashioned Democrat, 
and I am. I do not believe in exercising the power of the 
General Government to levy taxes upon the people except for 
revenue; and while I would raise all the revenue necessary to 
earry on the Government, administered economically and justly, 
I would not levy a dollar for protection or to give aid or pref- 
erence to one class or section over another. 

But the demand for the reduction of the tariff duties and the 
abandonment of the high protection duties has grown stronger 
and stronger, until to-day the hour is fixed for the abandon- 
ment of the high protective tariff and a return to the prin- 
ciple of a tariff for revenue only. 

The American system of Henry Clay only proposed a duty of 
25 per cent, and of this system Mr. Webster in 1824 said: 


Sir, that is the true American policy which shall most fully employ 
American capital and labor and best sustain the whole population. 
With me it is a fundamental axiom; it is interwoven with my opinions; 
the greatest Interests of the country are united and inseparable; agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufacturing will prosper together or languish 
together; and that all legislation is dangerous which proposes to benefit 
~ of these without looking to consequences which may fall on the 
others, 


It may not be amiss to recall what Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
said upon this subject in 1908, and I read the following from 
the hearing before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House: 

* * „There is no doubt about this; but, on the other hand, I 
have been led to the conclusion that conditions have changed so grenti 
5 interval that the tarif should now be viewed from a new stand- 
oim 
5 The writer assumes that a decided majority of our voters are 


agreed— 
First. That it is advisable for new countries to encourage capital by 
protective duties when scen to be necessary to develop new Industries, 
Second. That after full and exhaustive trials, if success be not finally 
attained, such protection should cease, except as noted hereunder. 
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Third. That should the experiment succeed, protection becomes un- 
necessary, and should steadily but gradnally be abolished, provided that 
the home supply of any article absolutely necessary for the national 
safoty shall not thereby be endangered. 

So much for the doctrine of protection. 
regard that doctrine as sacrosanct and everlasting, none knows better 
than the writer; but its members are few and not Iikcly to Increase, 
since our country has admittedly developed and gained and is to con- 
tinue gaining manufacturing supremacy in one department after another 
until ft reaches a position where free trade in manufactures would be 
desirable for it, all the markets of the world open to her, and hers to 
the World. Our difficnity will then be to get other nations to agree to 
free trade. 

There will remain importations of foreign luxuries, which should be 
still heavily taxed for revenue, not protection; the uim being to levy 
the tax that wonld produce the greatest revenue from luxuries. This 
wonld not seriously affect the producer since the buyer pays all dutles, 
and demand would not be greatly affected by the higher price, since 
only the rich use them. 

s s * * . * * 


In conclusion, a“ tariff for protection,” which was the Issue 40 years 
ago, should now give place to a “tarit for revenue,“ and therefore the 
strict maintenance of the present duties upon foreign luxuries paid by 
Werich enee 

According to the reports of importations during the fiscal year 
1910 the duties, ad valorem, levied under the present tariff laws 
amount to 41.92 per cent upon the dutiable importations. It is 
to relicye the consumers and farmers of this country that the 
Democratic majority has reported, and proposes to pass this 
bill, and to place upon the free list as many of the necessaries 
of life us can be done now, keeping in mind the demands of the 
Government for revenue. I believe, Mr. Chairman—the power 
to tax being the power to destroy—that Mr. Justice Miller, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, laid down the correct 
doctrine of taxation applicable, most of all, to this kind of 
taxation, when he said: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the D 
of the citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals 
to aid private enterprise and build up private fortune is none the less 
robbery because it is done under the form of law and called “ taxation." 
This is not taxation, but it is a decree under legislative forms. 

There is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the manu- 
facturer to public gifts than the sailor, the farmer, or the lumberman. 
Our Government is based upon equality of rights. All honest employ- 
ments are honorable. The State can not rightfully discriminate among 
occupations, for discrimination in favor of one branch or one Industry 
is discrimination adverse to all other branches, The State is equatly 
to protect all, giving no undue adyantage or special and exclusive 
preference to any. 

No public ace aed can require private spoliation for the private 
benefit of favored individuals. If the eltizen is protected in his prop- 
erty by the Constitution against the public, much more is he against 
private rapaelty. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the rule which has guided me in 
determining my vote upon tariff questions is based upon the fol- 
lowing principles which were announced in the report made by 
that great Secretary of the Treasury, Robert J. Walker, in 1846, 
when, following his lead, the Democrats passed a tariff bill of 
which it has been said by one of the most distinguished Repub- 
licans who ever served in this House or the Senate: 

The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and professedly a tariff for 
reyenue, was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country, 
as perfect a tariff as any we have ever had. 


That was uttered in 1872 by Senator Allison, of Iowa, who, 
after Jong and faithful service, has been gathered to his 
fathers. The principle for which he contended and the thought 
which he suggested found abundant seed and abundant harvest 
in Iowa, and Iowa to-day presents men, both in this House and 
in the Senate, obedient to the will of the majority of the people, 
who have endeavored, and I apprehend will continue to en- 
deavor, to reduce the burdens of the people, so far as tariff 
taxation is concerned, to the point where we shall have a tariff 
for revenue under an economical administration. The principles 
which guide me, Mr. Chairman, in my determination are briefly 
as follows: 

First. That no more money should be collected than is neces- 
sary for the wants of the Goyernment, economically adminis- 
tered. 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the 
lowest rate which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

Third. That below such rates discrimination may be made. 
descending in the scale of duties, or, for imperative reasons, the 
article may be placed in the list of those free from all duty. 

Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed 
on luxuries, 

Fifth. That all minimums and all specific duties shonld be 
abolished and ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care 
being taken to guard against fraudulent inyoices and under- 
yaluation and to assess the duty upon the actual market value. 

Sixth. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as 
equally as possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither 
for nor against any class or section. 


That there is a cult who 
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If these principles do not represent Democratic doctrine, then 
in the long years that I have studied and endeavored to find 
ont what they are I have failed. 

Now. we hear a good deal about the reduetion of the tariff 
by the Democrats. It has been outlined so far as this House is 
concerned. President Taft himself in August, 1910, wrote a 
letter to the chairman of the Republican campaign committee 
(although he had said in 1908 at Winona that this was the best 
tariff ever passed before by a Republican Congress) stating that 
when Congress met there shonld be a reduction of the tariff, 
schedule by schedule; and before this extra session ends we 
expect, so far as the majority in this House is concerned, to 
follow the plan which was outlined by the Chief Executive and 
give him an opportunity to approve it. 

When we come here to carry out the demands of the people 
for a reduction of the tariff; when we come to comply with 
the demands of a Republican President that a reciprocity agree- 
ment between Canada and the United States shall be ratified, 
the purpose of which is to reduce the cost of living, and start- 
ing out in this direction by offering this free list, which will 
lift $300,000,000 from the backs of the toiling consumers of this 
country, what are we confronted with? Nothing but carp and 
criticism. I do not mean that the other side has criticized in 
a manly and statesmanlike manner, but, rather, las it been a 
technical, lower-court-lawyer criticism. Where his my dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois, or any other of those who have 
claimed to be such constructive statesmen, offered any valid 
suggestions? When I heard my friend from Illinois and others 
on that side refer to the benefits of the Dingley law und to the 
benefits of the Payne-Aldrich law, both of which have finally 
been repudiated at the polls, and heard this criticism of the 
verbiage and rhetoric of this bill, there came often into my mind 
the words of the poet: 

Oh, ye wha’ are sac gud yoursel’, 
Sue pious and sae ‘holy, 
Yo'ye naught to do but mark and tell 
Your nebours' faults and folly. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why, my friend from Tllinois [Mr. Mann], who is generally 
so frank, so sincere, and so manly, instead of striking open 
blows at this free list, instead of taking the position that the 
farmer should be relieved of a tax upon his agricultural imple- 
ments, upon his cotton bagging and ties, upon his plows and his 
hoes, upon his salt and upon his lumber, brought into play the 
expert capacity of an expert, critical lawyer, and undertook to 
split hairs, making such distinctions as— 

A hair to divide 
Twixt south and southwest tide. 

Now, just a word in regard to agricultural implements. J, 
would fail in my duty if I did not call attention to some things 
with reference to agricultural implements. We put them upon 
the free list. Of course, an agricultural implement is an agri- 
cultural implement; and because we have not called in and 
sought the advice of tariff experts, as the Republicans did when 
they made their tariff bill, when they called in men whose duty 
it is not to express what you mean, but to conceal what you 
mean, they term this failure upon our part “ awkward, indif- 
ferent, and clumsy.” For my part I would rather be called 
awkward and clumsy, and have my efforts bring relief to the 
American people from the exactions of the tariff than to have 
a‘Iaw nicely and technically constructed, but which would be 
found hereafter to give no relief at all. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. H. E. Miles, who is the chairman of the 
tariff committee of the Manufacturers’ Association and who is a 
manufacturer of agricultural implements, selling them all over 
the world, and selling them abroad cheaper than he sells them 
ar jhome, testified before the Ways and Means Committee as 

‘ollows: 


I have made money every year out of the tariff graft. Not much, but 
still a little. The tarif barons raised their price $50,000 to me. I 
made a charge against the jobber of $60,000, and I know that he 
char; more than $70,000 for the $60,000 he paid me. Before reach- 
ing the consumer the $50,000 charges became about $100,000, to be 
paid by the agricultural consumer. 

The manufacturer who would prosper must make a double 
one by the shrewd management of his business and another by still 
shrewder manipulation in Washington. 

We have no great nineu in 4 abroad, for we could get as 
high prices as at home. e are so held up, however, by our supply 
people that to most of us there is very scant profit in foreign business. 

When Congress gave us 45 per cent, we needing only 20 per cent, 
they gave us a congressional permit, if not an invitation, to consolidate, 
form one great trust and advance our prices 25 per cent, being the 
difference between the 20 per cent needed and the 45 per cent given. 


And if, by putting agricultural implements upon the free list, 
we can stop this admitted tariff graft, we are willing to be 
general and not too specific. 


Prone 


1911. 
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But, particularly, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to 
the question of cotton bagging and ties. Before I do that, how- 
eyer, I want.to say that the cotton farmer of the South does 
not ask nor demand the enactment of tariff laws for protection 
at the hands of the General Government. 

All he wants is a fair rate of duty, laying fairly the taxes 
that the burdens may be equal, and he demands no discrimina- 


tion shall be made against him in favor of others. The cotton 
crop of the South in 1910 brought back $400,000,000 to $600,- 
900,000 a year from abroad in gold from the sale of the raw prod- 
net. I will add, that but for the sale of the raw product of the 
cotton farmer for the last six or seven years or more the dif- 
ference between the exports and the imports of the country 
would have been not in our favor, but in favor of the old world. 
It is the cotton planter who raises the crop through all sorts 
of trials and difficulties, through rain and sunshine, through 
storm and calm, through all sorts of demands made upon him, 
who has enabled, not only himself, but the entire country to 
prosper. Last year he brought back into the country $600,- 
000,000 surplus from the sale of the raw product, and what are 
we taxed for that? The western farmer had his free binding 
twine. The western farmer, when he exports his grain in 
bags made out of imported materials, has a drawback of 99 
per cent. 

We are told that the price of cotton is so high that we can 
afford to be robbed. Just think of it—that the price of cotton 
has been so high during a Republican administration that we 
ought not to object when the Bagging and Tie Trust rob us! 
The price of cotton, I will say in passing, was lower in 1898, 
under a Republican administration, than it ever has been in 
the history of the world except in the year 1840. I think it did 
go down to something below 5 cents or 44 cents in 1898. These 
Republicans undertake to say, because the price of cotton has 
advanced to 144 and 15 cents now—although there are 18,000,- 
000 bales demanded for the consumption of the world and the 
South can raise only between eleven and twelve million bales 
to satisfy that demand—that they have produced the increased 
price! 

Now, let us see what the tariff has added to the coffers of 
the Bagging Trust. The tariff has added $5,500,000 to our 
taxes in the last five years. During that time we raised 
61,311,000 bales of cotton and used 429,177 running yards of 
bagging, or 524,000,000 square yards. The average price was 
so much, and the duty per square yard was six-tenths of a cent. 
On the bagging alone we paid to the Bagging Trust $3,147,296, 
or about 5 cents a bale. 

For cotton ties, with the duty for a while at five-tenths cent 
a pound and afterwards three-tenths cent a pound, we have 
paid $2,800,000 in the five years, or, as I have said, we have 
paid this Cotton Bagging Trust $5,000,000 in five years. 

Now, let us sce. Under the Payne bill jute and jute butts, 
out of which cotton bagging is made, come in free; but the 
manufacture of butts into material proper to make cotton 
bagging is a manufacturing process known only in India and 
not used in this country. The materials are obtained free. 
Nearly 80 years ago a man named Marshall, the pioneer in this 
country who introduced cotton bagging into the United States 
and manufactured the first jute bagging ever manufactured in 
this country, appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
and declared, in answer to a question propounded by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, that a duty of 15 per cent on bagging was a suficient 
protection, provided jute came in free. The McKinley bill 
placed the duty at something in excess of that amount. That 
was in the Forty-eighth Congress—nearly 30 years ago—so 
that from that time down to the present the manufacturers of 
bagging have had protection under a tariff varying from 15 to 22 
per cent. This infant industry has had jute butts free and a 
duty on cotton bagging in addition—with the exception of the 
period from 1894 to 1897—and to this day a discrimination is 
made between the southern farmer and the western farmer, 
in that the western farmer has his binding twine free with 
which he binds his grain and the cotton farmer, who brings into 
the country millions of dollars, is taxed for the material he 
uses in baling his cotton. 

In the last Congress I introduced a bill undertaking to have 
cotton bagging and ties placed on the free list. The Senate 
passed an amendment to the bill and placed cotton bagging on 
the free list. but the provision was stricken out in conference 
at the instance aud insistence of the Ludlow people, in Massa- 
chusetts, who are a part of the Bagging Trust, as I will en- 
deavor to show if I have the time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 


Mr. BARTLETT. I will yield for a question; yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I would like to ask the gentleman why he 
called the Ludlow Manufacturing Co. the Bagging Trust? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have called it that because I have eyi- 
dence here, which I will put into the Recorp, showing that they 
bought up and dismantled cotton-bagging mills in Galveston 
Tex., and other towns in the South, and that the stock of the 
Ludlow Co. was issued to the men whose mills were disman- 
tled, and these men hold that stock to-day. 

a GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from G f 

Mr. BARTLETT. I can not yield. hi iaa 

Mr. GILLETT. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that the gen- 
e i 

T LETT. The testimony I have in my han 
rnane than the statement of the gentleman Rom Nager 
setts. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman has not any testim 
will show that the Ludlow Co. had anything tp do with Sieh 
an operation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But I haye the testimony. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman is mistaken; that is all. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Why, I have it. 

Mr. GILLETT. I should like to see it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. All right. I have it right here: 


Some years ago there were several independent 


Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman spoke of the Ludlow Manufac- 
turing Co. Now he is going to read 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have tried to be courte- 
ous, and I insist that the gentleman shall not interrupt me in 
that way. 

Mr. GILLETT. I wish to be courteous, too. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, you are not. 

1 555 GILLETT. I knew you did not want to make a misstate- 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not going to make a misstatement, 
and the gentleman’s incorrect correction can not correct what 
he calls a misstatement, 

Mr. GILLETT. I should like to hear you read anything about 
the Ludlow Co. being in that operation you spoke of. I do not 
believe you will find it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Listen to this. 

The American makers say they are three in number, consisting of the 
e peas tad E os Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, of 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GILLETT. You will find it was not the Ludlow Co. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I insist that for the 
gentleman to take my time in this way is not courteous. I will 
read a letter on the subject. Not only that, but the testimony 
was before the committee that these people themselyes admitted 
that they dismantled the mill at Galveston and issued the stock 
of the Galyeston concern to the people who represent the Lud- 
low and American companies. 

Mr. GILLETT. My friend 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not yield now. The gentleman must 
content himself with that. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but, not satisfied with the duty 
imposed by the customs authorities of six-tenths of a cent a 
yard on bagging, the manufacturers of bagging in this country 
appealed from that and endeavored to get a duty of 45 per cent 
ad valorem imposed, and I have a letter, to which I will call 
attention, and I think it will point pretty straight to this com- 
bination known as the Bagging Trust. They presented a fake 
ease before the customs officials—the most remarkable case in 
the history of the country. They imported bagging made not 
entirely out of jute butts, but partly out of jute butts, partly 
out of Norwegian tow, and partly out of cotton waste. 

The customs officials taxed it at six-tenths of a cent a yard; 
and the most remarkable thing was that the importer appealed 
from the decision of the customs officials and demanded that 
they tax the bagging at 45 per cent ad valorem under section 
858, instead of six-tenths of a cent a yard under section 355 of 
the Payne bill. I have a letter here from a reputable man, 
which I will read if I have the time, stating that the same 
people, whom I charge to be in the Bagging Trust, took that 
bagging and carried it to Canada and had it imported at the 
port of Boston, Mass., for the purpose of increasing the rate 
from six-tenths of a cent per yard to 45 per cent ad valorem. 
I baye here a letter from the Secretary>*of the Treasury re- 
ferring me to that decision which I print in full. The Goy- 
ernment was so dissatisfied with the decision that they have 
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appealed it to the Commerce Court to have that decision re- 
versed. And these are the people who now endeavor to stand 
in the way of having this onerous and prohibitive tariff tax 
removed—not that the Government may obtain revenue, but 
that they. the Bagging Trust, may continue to extort from the 
cotton farmer exorbitant prices. 

Not a trust! Why, does the gentleman deny that steel ties 
are made by the Steel Trust? 

Mr. Chairman, I will read or incorporate with my remarks 
in the Recorp the documents to show the statements that I 
make to be true. By proofs and admissions, and statement of 
witnesses under oath, and of reputable gentlemen not under 
oath, I will show that the Ludlow Co, and the American 
Co. are trusts, engaged in the manufacture of bagging, and 
show that they and the other members of that trust yearly 
extort from the people who raise cotton—unnecessarily and 
improperly—nearly $1,000,000 for bagging. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.! I will confront them with the proof; I 
will submit it in the Recorp; proof so indisputable that it 
will be as clearly proved to be a trust as the Steel Trust that 
manufactures the steel ties. No man will have the effrontery 
to deny that the steel ties are made by the Steel Trust. 

Another thing: It is said that we get returns for our ties 
and bagging when we sell the cotton; that we are paid so 
much a pound for the ties and bagging. That is the same old 
story. Those who bave on this floor advocated free cotton ties 
and bagging have had to meet it for years. 

I will prove it absolutely to be a fact by men who know, that 
there is deducted on every bale of cotton exported 6 per cent, 
and there is deducted from every bale of cotton for domestic 
consumption 5 per cent for tare. They allow 22 pounds by 
agreement, enforced by the Massachusetts Mill Association; and 
if perchance cotton bagging and ties go to 28 or 29 or 30 
pounds, then, instead of being paid for our cotton bagging and 
ties, they deduct 29 pounds. I say without fear of contradiction 
that the southern farmer does not receive pay per pound for his 
cotton bagging and ties. 

I haye abundant proof of that here, and I am prepared to give 
full information on the subject, if my time were not limited. 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 35 minutes. 


Mr, BARTLETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to read a 
statement as to the value of raw-cotton exports and of gold 
production: 

In the years from 1900 to 1909, the raw-cotton exports of the 
world were $3,650,577,273. [Applause.] 

In 10 years the South’s raw cotton brought back in gold or 
credits to the United States more than $3,650,000,000, to which 
in the total credited to this staple should be added many mil- 
lions of dollars returned in exchange for exports of manufac- 
tured cotton and of cotton-seed products. 

Each year this country would be debtor to Europe and the 
whole world but for these men striving to arise from desolation 
and ruin amid the ashes of their homes and smokeless chimneys, 
men who for 40 years have girded up their loins and marched 
onward, undaunted by misfortune, unterrified by unheard-of 
and indescribable local conditions, until to-day they stand be- 
fore the country and the world, not only as the men who of this 
great Republic are of true American blood and true American 
principle, but the men who have preserved, made, and will pre- 
serye and make the prosperity of our common country substan- 
tial and lasting. [Applause.] I know them well, Mr. Chair- 
man, and for many years I have endeayored to aid in the pas- 
sage of some law that would lighten their burdens from these 
unnecessary taxes. I would lift them up by letting them under- 
stand that the American Congress does not make any distinction 
between the man that raises cotton and the man that raises 
wheat. [Applause.] As evidence of the value of the cotton 
crop, I call attention to the following, taken from the Manu- 
facturers’ Record: 


Value of raw cotton exports and of gold production. 


RAW COTTON EXPORTS. 


Fiscal year— 
189-1900 — $241, 832, 737 
313, 673. 443 
290, 651, 819 
316, 180, 429 
870, 811, 246 


— eee ao aa en me m ee eee a ea 


; 202 
417, 390, 665 


3, 650, 577, 273 


WORLD’S GOLD PRODUCTION. 

Calendar year— 
1900 __ $254, 576, 300 
260, 992, 900 
296, 737. 600 
327, 702, 200 
S47, 377, 206 
380, 288, 700 
401, 973, 200 
410, 555, 300 
443, 434, 500 
457, 567, 300 


Totaly a aaa T 868i, 2057200 


In 10 years the South's raw cotton brought back in gold or credits 
the United States more than $3,650,000,000, to which, In the total 
credited to this staple, should be added many millions of dollars re- 
turned in exchange for exports of manufactured cotton and of cotton- 
seed products. 


COTTON BAGGING AND TIES. 


This bill proposes to admit free of duty bagging for cotton 
gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, or coverings, suit 
able for covering and baling cotton, composed in whole or in part 
of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand tow, 
Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other ma- 
terials or fibers suitable for covering cotton. 

The rate on cotton bagging under the Payne-Aldrich bill is 
six-tenths of a cent per square yard, and it has been at that rate 
of duty since the enactment of the Dingley law, which amounts 
to 15 per cent ad yalorem. 

The manufacture of bagging for the covering of cotton was 
first introduced in this country by a man named Marshall, who 
in the Forty-eighth Congress appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee and stated that a duty of 15 per cent ad 
yalorem would be a sufficient duty and furnish all the protec- 
tion that the industry then needed. In spite of that testimony, the 
tariff in the McKinley bill was placed at 1.6 cents per square 
yard, which amounted to an ad yalorem duty of 32 per cent. 
Now, after 30 years of protection, it is said that this duty should 
not be removed from this necessary and important article, so 
far as the cotton raisers are concerned, but that they should still 
be compelled to pay tribute to the Cotton Bagging Trust. 

At the opening of the present session I introduced bills to 
admit free of duty cotton bagging and ties, and the provisions 
of these bills are substantially incorporated in the pending 
measure. 

WHAT THE TARIFF ON COTTON BAGGING AND TIES COSTS THE FARMER. 


The following table shows the amount paid by the cotton 
farmers during the past five years by reason of the duty on 
cotton bagging and ties. This does not take into consideration 
the increase in the price by reason of the absence of competi- 
tion and the control of the sale of these articles by the Bagging 
Trust and the Steel Trust: 


Price per 
running yard 
of 44 inches. 


429,177,000 


Price 
bundle Pras | Duty. 


Bundles cot- 
Years. ton ties used. | pounds each. 
2,708, 000 $1.05 1 $609, 300 
2, 288, 200 1.07 
2,763, 400 ~- 308 
102,600 78 2 283,8 
2, 400, 000 01 2 324, 000 
Total 5 DDD 2,353, 761 


1At yy cont per pound. 2 At n cent per pound. 


This table shows the number of bales produced, the amount 
of bagging and ties used, and the duty upon them. It will show 
that the tariff has added to the burden of the cotton planters 
for the past five years over $5,500,000, which is the duty 
$3,147,296 on bagging, combined with that on ties, $2,353,761. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON BAGGING AND Tins. 
TIES. 


The duty on cotton ties is virtually prohibitive. The manu- 
facture and sale are controlled by the Steel Trust—chiefly by the 
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Carnegie Steel Co. and the Pittsburg Steel Co., which companies 

fix the price. 

The following table will show what importations were made 
and the duty collected during the years stated: 

Cotton ties imported into United States from all countries, under the 
tariff acts of 1895, 1897, and 1909, during the years ending June 30, 
1895—1910. 

{Nore.—There were no importations under the act of 1890.] 


TIES FOR BALING COTTON, CUT TO LENGTHS, PUNCHED OR NOT PUNCHED, 
WITH OR WITHOUT BUCKLES, 
(Act of 1894.) 


Average. 


Fiscal 8 

ear 5 
frien Rate of duty. Quantity.| Value. 4 Value | Ad 
June *  |per unit) valorem 
30— quan- rate of 


tity. | duty. 


HOOP OR BAND IRON, OR HOOP OR BAND STEEL, CUT TO LENGTHS, on 
WHOLLY OR PARTLY MANUFACTURED INTO HOOPS OR TIES, COATED OR 
NOT COATED WITH PAINT OR ANY OTHER PREPARATION, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT BUCKLES OR FASTENINGS, FOR BALING COTTON OR ANY OTHER COM- 


Y. 
255 (Acts of 1897 and 1909.) 


1 d rae 191. 50 24070 
9000 cent per pound. . . 1, 147, 7 6 
1001 e r 720,552 937. 00 28. 20 
1900. aes d 247. 00 31. 58 
1003. . S 410.00 1 
100 „ „ ieee n PPI TIT O 438. 00 
1005. .d. . „„ 136, 00 
1906.. 442. 00 

907.. 805. 00 


COTTON BAGGING. 

The importations of cotton bagging for the years stated in the 
following table will show that in no one year has there been 
imported as much as one-fifth of the cotton bagging used in 
covering the cotton crop. Take the year 1910. There was 


used for that year’s crop 102,666,660 square yards of bagging, 
whereas the imports from all countries only amounted to 
16,505,542 square yards. 


Duty col- Value 
Nato ot duty. Quantity. | Value. | lected. | Per, 


quan- 
tity. | duty. 


83|. 663, 843. 00| 73, 
1, 215, 446. 00 118, 907. 1 
413, 208. 89| 48, 074. 63 
699; 910. 


These tables will show that while it required nearly 
103,000,000 square yards of bagging for the cotton crop of 
1910, there were imported only 16,000,000 square yards, and 
while it required 106,000,000 pounds of cotton ties, there were 
imported only 500,000 pounds of cotton tles. 

The duty collected by the Goyernment on cotton bagging for 
1910 was $99,000 and that upon ties was $1,498; so that the 
amount of revenue that the Government receives from the impo- 
sition of this duty is insignificant, while the amount exacted 
from the cotton planter for the year 1910 upon those two ar- 
ticles amounted to fully a million dollars, which finds its way 
into the coffers of the Bagging Trust and the Steel Trust. 

There has not been any excuse for the retention of the duty, 
and justice to the farmers demands its repeal. 

From an examination of the foregoing tables it will appear 
that the duty imposed is almost prohibitive, and that the rey- 
enue derived by the Government is insignificant compared with 


the immense amount of money returned to this country from 
the exportation and sale of raw cotton abroad. 

According to the evidence of those who have information 
upon this subject, there was used in the marketing of the crop 
of | cotton each year for the past five years an average of 
105,000,000 square yards, all of which is manufactured in this 
country except about 16,000,000 square yards. 

An examination of the testimony before the Ways and Meaus 
Committee in 1908 will show that the manufacture of cotton 
bagging in the United States is controlled entirely by three 
companies, who have an agreement amongst themselves which 
virtually makes them a trust; and while they may not be tech- 
nically a trust such as to bring them within the pale of the law 
against trusts and combinations, yet they have an agreement 
between themselves which is the same so far as the sale and 
price fixed for cotton bagging are concerned. 

But it is said that the manufacture and sale of cotton bagging 
is not controlled by a trust. And does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gmrerr] deny that the Ludlow Manufac- 
turing Associates is in any sense a trust? No one has yet been 
heard to challenge the assertion that those engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of cotton ties are associated with the Steel 
Trust. So I shall proceed to show who controls the manufacture 
and sale of cotton bagging in this country. 

The statement of Mr. G. Lee McMillan, made to the Ways 
and Means Committee of this House in 1908, is as follows: 

The American makers, say, three in number, consisting of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturing Co., of New York; the Ludlow Manufacturing 280. 
clates, of Boston; and the Peru Bagging Manufacturing Co., of Peru, 
Ind., own and control every mill in America now engaged in making new 
bagging for còtton. 

‘he first two corporations agree at the beginning of ench season 
npon a price to open the market at, and the small Peru company fol- 
lows. n arbitrary list, showing differentials throughout the entire 
cotton belt, is strictly followed, and the price nimed any given point 
by the American Manufacturing Co. is exactly same as the one quoted 
same point by the Ludlow company. 

Some years ago there were several Independent mills engaged in this 
business, but the ones now surviving managed to drive the others en- 
tirely out by selling bagging below price at which the independents 
could make same at, and in the end the American Manufacturing Co. 
bought such independent mills as the one In New Orleans, in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and in Galveston, Tex., and then dismantled same, shipped 
such machinery as was wanted to Brooklyn and St. Louls and breakin 
up and selling for scrap the balance of the machinery. I think tha 
the same process was followed when the American Manufacturing Co. 
bought out their New York and Brooklyn rivals. When additional 
machinery has been required by the Americans, they bave either had it 
made in this country or they bought it second hand in Dundee and im- 
ported same free of duty. 

There can be no doubts about the profits of the above-named con- 
cerns being very large—see how they have grown—and I ask you to 
take Into consideration the great amount of low-grade jute butts and 
the vast amount of second-hand jute bagging they buy and make into 
yarns when you compare their cost with that of the Calcutta maker, 
who uses a much higher quality of raw material. 


In a letter to me, dated May 6, 1911, Mr. McMillan says: 


Each year both of these concerns (The American Manufacturing Co. 
and the Ludlow Co.) open the market upon the same day, and both ask 
the same identical prices for the same quality of goods to every point 
they trade with. he sime plan us the above is carried out by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and the Pittsburg Steel Co. in the sale of cotton ties. 


Mr. R. Rochester, of New York, N. Y., made the following 
statement before the Ways and Means Committee on Novem- 
ber 28, 1908: 


Every yard of bagging used to cover the cotton crop of the United 
States Is made by the American Manufacturing Co., 65 Wall Street, and 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Co., at Ludlow, Mass., which concerns have 
the country districted, the American selling 82 per cent and the 
Ludlow 18 per cent, at an agreed price. 

This business has been pong on for many years, the two concerns 
in question having gradually crushed out or absorbed all others who 
attempted to make bagging. 

They are protected by a tariff to such an extent that it keeps out 
the Dundee and Calcutta bagging. For it has been the rule for many 
1 that whenever a consignment of any foreign bagging would come 
n the combination (American and Ludlow) would promptly lower 
their prices in the market to which the foreign bagging came to a 

oint below the cost of the foreign bagging, and would so advertise the 
act and intimidate the trade as to discourage further importations. 

In addition to the above combination between the American and 
Ludlow they also maintain a chain of brokers or so-called dealers 
throughout the country who, though posing as independent, are in 
fact emissaries of these concerns, keeping them adyised at all times 
of the conditions in the various markets regarding the status of 
ek es bagging, etc., and with suggestions as to “all the trafic will 

ear. 


But we are not confined to the testimony of third parties. 
The following statement was made before the Ways and Means 
Committee of this House, in 1908, by Mr. Thomas F. Magner, 
the representative of the manufacturers of jute cloth from jute 
butts: 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS r. MAGNER, WHO REPRESENTS MANUFACTURERS 
OF JUTE CLOTH FROM JUTE BUTTS. 
MONDAY, November 30, 1908, 

The CrammMan. On what subject do you appear? 

Mr. MaGnrr. Cotton bagging. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please proceed. 

Mr. MaGner. I represent, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, all those manufacturers who are engaged in the manufacture of 
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what is known as jute cloth made from jute butts in the United States. 
They are the Peru Bagging Manufacturing Co., of Indiana; the Lud- 
low Manufacturing Associates, of Ludlow, Mass.; and the American 
Manufacturing Co. The Ludlow Associates have a large plant, 30 acres 
in extent, at Ludlow, Mass. The American Manufacturing Co. have 
different plants, several plants in St. Louis, one at Galveston, one at 
Charleston, and they have two large plants in Brooklyn, New York City, 
my native city. 

We present here to-day from all of these manufacturers a memorial. 
We have now in process of preparation, and later will present to the 
committee, a table giving the relative cost of production of this fiber, 
of the manufactured article, in India and in America, the amoun 
produced, and everything relating to it, both In the production and 
manufacture in Calcutta and in the United States. 

The memorial referred to was signed as follows: 


ae American Manufacturing Co., by John M. Maury, 

retary. 

Puder Manufacturing Associates, 2 Charles W. Hubbard, treasurer, 
Penn Bagging Manufacturing Co., Max W. Kraus, secretary-treasurer. 
So that whenever you find one of these three corporations 

who manufacture and sell cotton bagging, whether before the 
committees of Congress, endeavoring to prevent a reduction of 
duty or to have it increased—in the world of trade, or in the 
market fixing the prices, or endeavoring to destroy competi- 
tion—you will find them in company, acting in concert, through 
the same agents and attorneys, and pursuing the same course 
and methods as other trusts and combinations do and have 
done. 

A few days ago a Member of this House from a cotton-rais- 
ing State received a telegram from citizens of his State stating 
that they were stockholders in a bagging factory, and asking 
him to oppose putting cotton bagging on the free list Upon 
inquiry as to where that factory was located, he received the 
reply that 14 years ago the bagging factory in a Southern 
State had been abandoned and closed, and that all the stock- 
holders had now the same interest in the American Manufac- 
turing Co.; that is, that the stockholders in the southern mill 
which had been discontinued now owned the same number of 
shares in the American Manufacturing Co. 

This bears out the statement made by Mr. McMillan before 
the Ways and Means Committee in 1908, which was as follows: 

Some years ago there were several independent mills engaged in this 
business, but the ones now surviving managed to drive the others en- 
tirely out by selling ging below price at which the independents 
could make same at, and in the end the American Manufacturing Co. 
bought such independent mills as the one in New Orleans, in uis- 
ville, Ky., and in Galveston, Tex., and then dismantled same, shipped 
such 8 as was wanted to Brookl and St. Louis, and break- 
Ing up and selling for scrap the balance of the machinery. 

But these manufacturers of cotton bagging are not engaged 
solely in the business of manufacturing cotton bagging. To 
show that they are engaged in the manufacture of other articles 
and that the removal of the duty on cotton bagging will not 
materially injure them, I read the following letter from Mr, 
McMillan, of New Orleans: 


C. Len MCMILLAN & Co. (LrD.}, 
New Orleans, Aprit 18, 1911, 


assistant 


Hon. CHAS. L. BARTLETT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Doubtless the American Bagging Trust will endeavor by 
some means to convince the Finance Committee of the Senate that free 
cotton bagging will cause all of its mills to close. 

Regarding same, you may state, without fear of contradiction, that 
sald trust, in the manufacture of the bagging it now sells the cotton 
farmer, uses, in part. many kinds of second-hand bagging 
waste, and what called “bear grass —all of these as cheap sub- 
stitutes for jute butts. 

y the use of the above-named articles the trust mills will always be 
able to compete with foreign-made ba, g 

Please refer to Tariff Hearings, ternoon session, Committee on 
Ways and Means, November 30, 1908, and you will read statement of 
Mr. Thomas F. Magner, who represented the trust before said hearing, 
and you will see that the American Manufacturing Co., in addition to 
making bagging, are among the largest producers of sisal and manila 
rope, also cordage. 

Ludlow Manufacturing Associatcs also have much to do outside 


The 
of making bagging, as yon will sce by above-mentioned statement, viz: 
Department 1 manufactures twines._____-__--_-_ pounds. 11, 000, 000 
Department 2 manufactures hemp carpet yarns. do 3, 500, 000 

partment 3 manufactures jute carpet xarn s do... 36, 000, 000 
Department 4 manufactures upholsterers’ webbing do. I, 800, 000 
Department 5 manufactures bagging for cotton yards 25, 000, 000 
Department 6 manufactures cordage pounds... 6, , 000 


Respectfully submitted. 

C. Len MCMILLAN & Co. (Lrp.), 
By C. LES MCMILLAN, President. 

I have called attention to the fact that the western farmer 
who raises grain has for many years had the duty removed from 
binding twine used by him in the harvesting of his grain. An- 
other advantage afforded by the Dingley tariff law and the 
Payne tariff law is the drawback provision, which provides for 
the refunding of 99 per cent of the duty paid upon imported 
goods which are in whole or in part used in the manufacture 
of goods which can be exported. Under this provision there is 
returned to the importer 99 per cent of the duty paid on bur- 
Japs or other material out of which the sacks or bags used by 
the farmers of the West in sacking or bagging their grain for 


export are made. No such privilege or benefit is granted to the 
southern farmer who may use imported bagging to export his 
cotton, or bagging made from imported material in which his 
cotton is baled. 

HOW THE TRUST SEEKS TO INCREASE THE PRICE OF COTTON BAGGING. 


I desire now to show that the cotton-bagging manufacturers 
of the country, not satisfied with the duty provided for on 
cotton bagging in section 355, have endeavored to increase the 
rate of duty to 45 per cent. This is manifested by the decision 
of the customs appraisers, a copy of which has been furnished 
me by the Secretary of the Treasury, as will appear from the 


following correspondence: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, Aprit 15, 1911. 
Hon. C. L. BARTLETT, 
House of Representatives. 


Sm: I haye the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 10th instant, in which you request information in regard to the 
classification of cotton bagging, which you understand has until re- 
cently been assessed with duty under paragraph 355 of the tarif act 
at the rate of six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard, but is now assessed 
with 82 5 ut the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

In reply, I have to advise you that the paragraph referred to pro- 
vides that bagging fer cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable 
for covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of ett jute butts, 
or hemp, shall be assessed with duty at the rate of six- enths of 1 cent 
per square yard. 

The contention has been made by certain domestic interests that a 
g used for . cotton is not composed in chief 
is, therefore, properly dutiable under paragraph 358 
of the tariff act at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem; and protests 
were filed by importers at the ports of Boston and New York against 
the assessment of duty upon this merchandise at the rate of six-tenths 
of 1 cent per square yard. importers claiming that it was properly 
dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The Board of United States General Appraisers sustained the im- 
porters’ protests, and I inclose herewith for your information copies 
of the board's decisions dated March 16, 1911 (T. D. 31401—G. A. 
7187), and March 20, 1911 (T. D. 31403—G, A. 7189). You will ob- 
serye that in these cascs the Government challenges the jurisdiction of 
the board to review the action of the collector where the protest claimed 
a higher rate of duty, and I invite your attention to the department's 
letter of March 18, i911 (T. D. 31397), requesting that the board's 
decision be reviewed by the United States Court of Customs Appeals. 

The department has not as yet issued any instructions as 20 the 
classification of bagging for cotton composed In chief value of some 
other fiber than jute, but has this matter under consideration and 
SeS nt an early date to issue instructions upon the subject, and you 
12 bo aay advised as to the conclusion reached by the department in 

regard. 

By direction of the Secretary. 

Respectfully, 


at deal of ba 
Saa of jute an 


James F. CURTIS, 
Assistant Scerctary. 


(T. D. 31401—G, A. 7187.) 
Jurisdiction—Bagging for cotton not made of jute. 


1, Jurisdiction of board: One purpose of the customs administrative 
act is to secure the accurate and truthful classification of imported 
merchandise. 

2. Idem: Where such merchandise has been improperly elassified by 
the collector and the importer expresses his dissatisfaction by filing a 
protest claiming the proper classification, the protest will not be dis- 
missed on the ground that the rate claimed is greater than that assessed 
by the collector. 

3. Motive not — to challenge: The motive of the importer in 
expressing his dissatisfaction will not be inquired into by the board. 

4. Boards vested with judicial power: The authority conferred on 
the several boards of United States general appraisers to hear and 
determine all cases and questions involved in ascertaining such classi- 
fication is a judicial power, and carries with it the authority to take 
testimony of witnesses, to ascertain the materials of which the mer- 
chandise is composed, to correct errors of the collector, and assign the 
ol Want to the proper paragraph of the tariff act, in accordance 
with the claim made in the protest, if sufficiently definite and distinct 
and found to be correct. s 

5. Cotton bagging not made of 
although suitable for covering cotton, which is made in chief value of 
19 89 7 fibers, as aloe, Russian seg, and other fibers than jute, jute 
butts, or hemp, is autlable at 45 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
858, tarlck act of 1909, and not under paragraph 355 of said act. 


United States general appraisers, New York, March 16, 1911. 


In the matter of protest 444624 of L. H. A. Schwartz & Co, against the 
assessment of duty by the collector of customs at the port of 
Boston, 

Before board 8 (Waite, Somerville, and Hay, general appraisers). 
Somerville, general appraiser: The importation consists of new 


bagging, which is used for baling cotton. It was assessed for duty at 
G of 1 cent per square yard under paragraph 355 of the tariff act of 


0 0 
1909, which reads as follows: 
“355. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable 


for covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, jute butts, 


jute or hemp: Cotton bagging, 


or hemp, not bleached, ed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, not 
exceeding 16 threads to the ae inch, counting the warp and filing, 
and weighing not less than 15 ounces per square yard, six-tenths of 1 
cent per square yard.” 

The importers claim that the s are pro riy dutiable at 45 per 
out nd valorem under paragraph 358 of said act, which provides as 
‘ollows : ; 

"358, All woven articles, finished or unfinished, and all manufactures 
of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, or of which these sub- 
stances, or any of them, is the component material of chief value, not 
specially provided for in this section, 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

It is admitted and is otherwise apparent that the rate of duty 
claimed by the importers to be the proper one is higher than that at 


which the goods were actually assessed by the collector. This pre- 
sents a somewhat anomalous condition. 
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jurisdiction. 
protest be dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction, because it appears that the rate claimed is higher 
than the rate assessed, and that the importers therefore have suffered 
no pecuniary damage in any way by the action of the collector and 


The first question raised at the hearing was one of 
Counsel for the Government moved that the 


urisdiction 


can have no substantial standing before the board. The 
of section 


of the board in enstoms cases is derived from subsection 1 
28 of the tarif act of 1900. It is there provided— 

“That the decision of the collector as to the rate and amount of 
duties chargeable upon imported merchandise è shall be final 
and conclusive against all persons interested therein, unless the owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent of such merchandise * * * shall 
within 15 days after, * „ if dissatistied with such decision, 
give notice In writing to the collector, setting forth therein distinctly 
and specifically, and in respect to each entry or payment, the reasons 
for nis objections thereto, and if the merchandise is entered for con- 
sumption shall pay the full amount of the duties and charges ascer- 
tained to be due thereon.” 

It is provided that— 

“Upon such notice and payment the collector shall transmit the 
Invoice and all the papers and exhibits connected therewith to the 
board of nine general a else for due assignment and determination 
as hereinbefore provided; such determination shall be final and conclu- 
sive upon all persons interested therein.” * * 

Snbsection 12 of said section 28 provides that 

2 * Each of the boards of three general appraisers, or a ma- 
jority thereof, shall have full power to hear and determine all cases 
and questions arising therein or assigned thereto.” * * * 

The protest in this case was duly transmitted by the collector to the 
board of nine general appraisers, and was properly assigned for hear- 
ing to this board, designated as Board 3, 

We may state by way of preliminary consideration the e 
adjudged by the courts as governing their jurisdiction and that of 
other judicial tribunals, Jurisdiction is commonly defined as authority 
to henr and determine a cause, As sald by the Supreme Court in 
Iltingis Central R. R. Co, w. Adams (180 U. S., 28, at p: 34y)— 

“ Jurisdiction is the right to put the wheels of justice in motion and 
to proceed to the final determination of the cause upon the pleadings 
and the evidence.” 

The following principle, as stated by the Supreme Court in Rey- 
nolds v. Stockton (140 U. S., 284; 11 5 Ct. Rep., 773, 777), must be 
considered as well established; lon," said Mr. Tustice Brewer, 
k&penking for the court, “ may be defined to be the right to adjudicata 
concerning the subject matter In the given case. To constitute this 
there are three essentials: First, the court must have cognizance of 
the cluss of cases to which the one to be adjudged belongs; second, the 

roper parties must be present; and third, the point decided must be, 
n substance and effect, within the issue.” 

It follows as a deduction from this definition that where there is 
jurisdiction of the perron and of the subject matter the decision of all 

ng in the case is but an exercise of that jurisdiction: 


The question arises as to whether any legal reason exists why an 
importer can not claim that his goods shall be properly classified in 
accordance with the requirements of the tariſt act because the rate 
claimed is higher than that assessed by the collector. It is settled 
that the object of filing a protest is to advise the collector what the 
error complained of is, “to enable him to correct it, if he deems it 
proper to do so., Sadler v. Maxwell (21 Fed. Cas., 186; 3 Biateh., 
Article 1463 of the Customs Regulations of 1899 and article 
1072, regulations 1908, and previous regulations have uniformly recog- 
nized this duty of collectors to review thelr action when protests are 
filed, and this practice is firmly established. No restriction seems to 
be placed upon the collector of customs which would prohibit him, 
before appeal taken, from revoking an erroneous classification and 
making a correct one, whether at a higher or lower rate of duty, with 
the single restriction that the time for eee should be confined 
to one year from the time of entry. United States v. Phelps (27 Fed. 
Cas., 521 17 Bintch., 312); United States v. Leng (18 Fed. Rep., 15). 
Act of 1874, 18 Stat., 190. 

There seems to be no doubt of the fact that the collector could have 
reliqnidated this entry and have corrected the classification In nccord- 
ance with the claim of the protest, if the facts justified it in his judg- 
ment. x Why should the board be debarred from exercising a similar 
ower? 

4 It is urged by counsel for the Government that the importers can 
not be supposed to be dissatisfied with an assessment at a lower rate 
of duty than that justified by law. In Loeb's case, cited supra, it was 
held not competent to investigate the motive of the collector as to 
whether he was dissatisfied or not with the value of the goods as 
appraised, and that the jurisdiction of the board could not be abrogated 
by proof to the contrary. We are clearly satisficd that the customs 
administrative act is designed to procure the proper classification of im- 
ported merchandise. 

If an importer makes a proper claim for such classification of goods 
owned and imported by him, it can not be alleged that he has no 
interest in the suit. is pecuniary interest might suggest a different 
course, but his honesty of purpose, conscientious scruples, and integrity 
of character may dictate a pe icy of strict 8 with the require- 
ments of the law. We might suppose a case of an importer dealing in 
goods which have been erroneously classifica at a lower rate of duty 
making large contracts based upon their future sale, and being subse- 
quently brought to financial ruin by a change in such classification liable 
to occur by the mutation in office of public officials holding different 
views. Moreover, an importer may expressly exert himself to procure 
the assessment of a higher rate of duty, if correct, upon imported mer- 
chandise in order to protect his interest against competition, the policy 
of tariff acts having been held to be to promote the various industries 
In this country by a system of protection against similar goods of for- 
eign manufacture imported from abroad. Corroborative of this view is 
the provision in section’ 18 of said act, which provides that a collector 
may appeal to reappraisement so as to correct an erroneous valuation on 


imported goods on the condition that he deems the appraisoment “ toa 
low.“ This 19 0 8 a would not authorize such appeal on the ground 
that the market value was found to be too high. Such an alternative 
is left to the importer. No such limitation occurs in the tariff act in 
praen for the peones classification of imported merchandise, It haa 

sen uniformly held by the hoard and the courts that a protest claiming 
a higher rate of duty than that assessed by the collector can be properly 


sustained. In re De Blois, G. A. 2413 (. P. 14091); In re Sheldon & 
28827 A. 7116 (T. D. 81017); and Wakem v. United States (T. D. 


We may further observe that if the board is debarred from assuming 
jurisdiction in cases of this character it would often be impossible ta 
correct an assessment made on imported merchandise which is admitted 
and proved. to be clearly erroneous, both as to the material entering 
into Its composition and its tariff classification, although the importer 
secks by protest to correct the error made by the collector and in tha 
form prescribed by the customs administrative act. The blunder of the 
collector would remain uncorrected, although he or some other collector 
at a different port might see fit to classify similar goods in accordance 
with the requirements of the tariff act in the case of some future im- 

ortation identical in character. We do not believe this interpretation 
$ in accord with the legislative intention; which has in view not only 
the correct classification of imported articles, but also uniformity of 
classification at every port of the country. 

Assuming that the board has jurisdiction to ginun the goods in 
accordance with the claim made in the protest, If found to be correct, 
we find that while the bagging in question is suitable for covering cot- 
ton, it does not fall within the description of said paragraph 355 for 
the following reasons, which are clearly established by the evidence: 
It is not composed of jute, jute butts, or hemp, within the meaning of 
said paragraph, but is composed in chief value of aloe and other yege- 
table fibers other than jute, jute butts, or hemp: 

An analysis was made of the merchandise with a correct valuation of 
the various component fibers contained in the fabric. The following 
result was reached, which was in no manner challenged by any evidence 
introduced at the hearing. It shows the value of the fibers of nonjute 
origin to be 52.85 per cent of the total value and that of all fibers of 
jute origin to be 47.15 per cent. 


Per cent. 


a) ee 
New Zealand tow- 


AMC. en ee ee nn ee nn en ne ee 


00 
The facts of the case, as found, place the goods for classification in 


9] | ER Soe — SE 3 


said paragraph 358, as claimed in the protest. It Is a woven fubric 
made of “other vegetable übers“ than there specially named, and is 
properly dutiable at 45 per cent ad valorem, 0 
The protest is sustained and the collector's decision reversed, with 
instruction to reliquidate the entry accordingly. 
* * * $ $ La La 


(T. D. 31403—G. A. 7189). 
BAGGING FOR COVERING COTTON—COMPRESS LABELS. 


1. Patches for covering cotton: While certain pieces of barging. simi- 
lar in size, texture, and use to the merchandise passed on by the board 
in Wolff's case, G. A. 7098 (T. D. 30930), may be considered as Daz- 
ging suitable for covering cotton, if, however, they are made in chiet 
yalue of other vegetable fibers than jute, jute butts, or hemp, such ar“ 
ticles are subject to classification for duty under paragraph 358 of the 
tariff act of 1909, as woven articles of the kind there described, at 45 
per cent ad valorem, and not under paragraph 355, as bagging for coy- 
ering cotton, made of jute, jute butts, or hemp. 

2. Jurisdiction of the board: The board, under the powers conferred 
by Iaw, will proceed to classify imported merchandise in necordanca 
with the claim made in the Dromen if sustained by satisfactory evidence, 
and will deny a motion to dismiss such protest on the ground that the 
rate of duty alleged to be applicable is greater than that assessod by 
the collector.—Following Schwartz's case, G. A. 7187 (T. D. 31401). 


United States General Appraisers, New York, March 20, 1911. 


he matter of protest 478556 of T. Aubrey Byrne against the nassess- 
W duty 5 the collector of customs at the port of New York. 


Before Board 3 (Waite, Somerville, and Hay, General appraisers). 


Somerville, General Appraiser: The collector in this case reports that 
the merchandise consists of 198 pieces of jute bagging, each piece mens- 
uring 82 by 42 inches, and commercially own as cotton patches, and 
that it is composed of single yarns, weighs over 15 ounces per square 
yard, and contains under 16 threads per square inch. He further re- 

orts that the material from which the pieces are cut are commercially 

nown as bagging for cotton, and that the goods are of the same char- 
acter as those passed on by the board in Wolfs case, G. A. 7098 (T. D. 
30930). 
309 0 articles in question were accordingly assessed for duty at six- 
tenths of 1 cent per square yard, as bagging for cotton made of jute, 
under paragraph 355 of the tariff act of August 5, 1909. The importer 
claims the articles are not made of jute, but of other vegetable fibers, 
and are properly dutiable under paragraph 358 of said act at 45 per 
cent ad valorem. ‘The rate claimed by the importer, it will be observed, 
is greater than the rate at which the goods were assessed by the col- 
lector. Counsel for the Government made a motion before the board 
to dismiss the case for want of jurisdiction on this ground. 

A similar contention arose recently in the case of eek 444024 of 
Schwartz & Co., G. A. 7187 (T. D. 31401). For the reasons there 
stated the motion to dismiss for want of jurisdiction is overruled, 

The testimony clearly establishes the fact that the collector was mis- 
taken in reporting that the merchandise was made of ante On the con- 
trary, an analysis was made of the merchandise both by the importer 
and by Dr. Lyster H. Dewey, botanist in charge of fiber plants, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. There is a remarkable coin- 
cidence between the results reached by each of these analyses, both as 
to the percentage of the different fibers that enter into the composition 
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of the goods and of the value and character of these fibers. We append 
the following results as reached in each of said analyses: 


Dr. Dewey’s | Importer's 
percentage of | percentage 
value. of valuc. 


0.077 to 0.133 


+28 to .293 
681 to .003 
„52 to . 40 


Butts and rejections (jute origin) 
Cotton tares and and factory wastes 
0 


We accordingly find that while the articles in question, represented 
by Exhibit 1, which are sometimes known as bootle bagging or bootle 
compress labels, may be considered as coverings for cotton, they are not 
composed of jute or of jute butts or of hemp, but that the fi 
enter into their composition consist in chief Value of aloe, New Zealand 
tow, and Russian seg, and therefore fall within the description of * other 
vegetable über and within the meaning of said paragraph 358. We 
find that the importation is more accurately described by the provisions 
of said paragraph 358 than by paragraph 355. The protest is accord- 
ingly sustained and the collector's decision reversed with instructions 
to classify the goods in accordance with the claim made in the protest. 


This action on the part of an alleged importer of cotton 
bagging presents a remarkable instance of the importer in- 
sisting that the Government shall place a greater rate of duty 
upon his importations than the Government officials at the 
ports had placed upon them. And I am justified in saying 
that this was the result of a united effort or conspiracy on the 
part of those engaged in selling cotton bagging to increase the 
price of cotton bagging to the farmer. As illustrative of this 
I read the following from a letter of Mr. C. Lee McMillan, of 
New Orleans, a most reputable and worthy gentleman: 

C. Lew MCMILLAN & Co. 


(Lp.), 
New Orleans, April 8, 1911. 
Hon. CHARLES LAFAYETTE BARTLETT, 

7 Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: May I ask you to kindly have sent me a copy of your 
bills placing both bagging and tles upon the free list? 

The Bagging Trust has pts very bold, as the following will show: 

The Bagging Trust, while it uses any fiber, new or secondhand, it 
ean work. even including what is called“ bear grass,“ not to mention 
the salt it puts in its cloth to make weight, Insists that all importa- 
tions be passed upon by chemist, and where any fiber other than “ jute, 
jute butts, or hemp" is found said importations must pay 45 per cent 
ad valorem, or say about 0.03 cent per yard. 

The Bagging rust, in order to better control the market, often 
buys up more than half the foreign mills can make each season. 

ast year the trust owned in warchouse here some half million yards 
it had imported of as po Calcutta bagging as ever went on n bale 
of cotton. The duty of six-tenths of a cent, as covered by a 
355, bad been paid by said trust upon same, and the entry liquidated 
by the New Orleans customhouse. Some months later the trust 
addressed a letter to the Boceetary or Treasury informing him that 
said trust was satisficd an error d been made in classification b 
collector here, as it found said bagging contained some jute mill 
waste,” and on that account said trust suggested that the entry in 

uestion be reliquidated and it, the trust, would be glad to pax to the 
Aer ment 45 per cent ad valorem duty. The Treasury partment 
saw the “cloven foot“ and propery declined. 

Next the trust protested certain entries here of bagging, imported 
urpose of patching the sample holes in cotton bales, the 
trust claimin, at said bagging, because it was 32 by 42 Inches and was 
not used at the country gin but was put on at compress, was not entitled 
to entry at six-tenths of a cent, but should pay 45 per cent ad valorem. 

In the above cases the trust has so far lost, but in its greed for 


in it got a bale of b which we understand was marked 
RG. L. vag (one of our 8 shipped same to Canada, and had it 


for the express 


Bagging for Coverin; 
that the board sustaine 


ere that 45 per cent ad valorem duty will be charged us. 


pesaing an u 
s one coined by the trust, and we 


een inform 
The term compress labels 


suppose you can sce their motive. 
‘or many years past bagging patches to protect cotton by coverin; 
sample holes have been mpeg through this port and also a 


Galveston, but only recently has the trust undertaken their manufac- 

it started to make same the trust ay went 
up that such bagging should not be admitted under paragraph 355, 
as same were “compress Inbels" and not a covering for cotton. 

Out of 80,000. yards or more of bagging used each year only 
some 45,000,000 yards, including patches, are imported. 

The duty on cotton ties, although reduced from five-tenths, “ Dingle 
bill.” to three-tenths of a cont pound by the Payne-Aldrich Sul, 
still prohibits any importations, as we can’t pay 133 cents per bundle 
duty, and I so informed the Ways and Means Committee when I went 
before it during the autumn of 1908. 

Yours, respectfully, C. LEB MCMILLAN. 


Surely those engaged in the manufacture and sale of this 
article of commerce are not entitled to any great consideration 
at the hands of Congress when they ask that this prohibitive 
and exorbitant rate of duty shall be maintained by the Goy- 
ernment in order that they may continue to extort from the 
farmers of the South enormous sums of money from year to 
year as a tribute to them and to their rapacity and greed. 


ture, and no sooner 


THE COTTON RAISER NOT PAID FOR HIS UAGGING AND TIES WHEN HE SELLS 
HIS COTTON. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] the other day, in 
discussing this provision of the bill, made a statement that the 
cotton farmer when he sold his cotton received payment for 
the cotton bagging and ties used in baling his cotton at the 
same rate at which the ties were sold. I protested against that 
statement at the time, but I find that he has placed in the 
Recorp as sustaining the assertion made by him a letter from 
Mr. Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the Sitel Trust. 
This is the same statement that has been made on every ocea- 
sion when an effort has been made to remove the duty on cotton 
bagging and ties. I will show the inaccuracy of the statement. 
I received from a reliable gentleman, who is fully informed on 
the subject and who for years has been familiar with the cotton 
trade, both foreign and domestic, a letter of date May 2, 1911, 
which states: 

To those who are upholding the claim of the United States Steel Co. 
that the cotton planter reaps a large profit upon the tles he uses, you 
may say that all European or foreign cotton buyers figure the tare for 
bagging and ties as being G per cent. The majority of the American 
spinners figure this tare at D per cent, while none of them calculate 


tare at less than 4 per cent. 
The average bale of cotton has on it— 


T yards 2:pound bagging, sa ͤ44«444„„ööE!h 
6 steel bands, N I pounds: enen ͤ—T2 


Making: a tor 2 


So you will see that the planter gets back nothing whatever for his 
bagging and tles. 

When it is recalled that the rate of duty upon cotton ties has 
been so high and exorbitant that very few have been imported 
into the country; that the Steel Trust, which Mr. Gary repre- 
sents and of which he is the head and chief, derives the benefit 
from the imposition of the duty, it will be seen at once the 
motives that inspire the suggestion made by him. 

During the debate on the Payne-Aldrich bill in the Senate, 
June 28, 1909, the statement was made in the Senate by a 
Massachusetts Senator that the farmer was paid for his bagging 
find ties when he sold his cotton. To refute that statement 
the Senator from Texas presented and placed in the RECORD 
the following, which I think is a complete refutation of this 
statement, then made and now reiterated: 

Senator Chants A. CULBERSON, 

Washington, D. C. 
s “inca ba Sin: Yesterday Representative BURLESON telegraphed me as 
‘ollows : 

Antagonists of free bagging and tics contend that the spinner pays 
for bagging nnd ties when he buys cotton, and that in the end it 
proves a profit rather than a loss to cotton producers. I contend that 
26 pounds tare is considered when market price of cotton is fixed, and 
want telegrams from cotton buyers and exchange olficials to support my 
contention: Are deductions made for tare by forcign as well as do- 
mestic purchase and what effect docs it have on price?" 

And the follo g messages were sent in reply: 

Your contention in dispatch concerning tare on cotton fs truc. 
When the farmer buys bagging and ties, lie pays therefor some 9 
cents per bale more than he would pay if free. When a spinner buys 
from his farmer he deducts from the worth of the cotton the amount of 
his loss by bagging and ties. ‘Therefore the spinner docs not pay the 
tarif profit that goes to the manufacturers of bagging and ties, and the 
farmer does. But even if the spinner did pay antagonists’ argument is 
not strengthened, because spinner would add excess to manufactured 
8 and thus increase the cost to consumer. In elther case, the 

usts collect the profit and the people pay. 

W. B. THOMPSON 


President New Orleans Cotton Hachange. 


It is a well-known fact that all buyer's on both sides of the Atlantic 
allow in the prices they pay fully enough, if not more than cough, to 
offset the weight of — and ties on a bale. As a general thing, 6 
per cent is allowed for tare by foreign spinners, Whilo all spinners 
practically buy on the basis of tare, care is generally taken that allow- 
ances always equal and frequently exceed actual tare. 

HENRY G. HESTER. 


All cotton sold for export deducts 6 per cent tare for bagging and tics. 
Domestic mills claim 4 to 5 per cent tare. 
NORMAN Eustis 


Acting Chairman Cotton Factors’ Association. 


Cotton sold for export carries 6 per cent deduction for tare. Domestic 
mills calculnte about 5 per cent. 
New ORLEANS COTTON BUYERS & Exronrens’ ASSOCIATION, 


A. M. Wrst, Presiden:. 


Cotton exporters calculate G per cent tare for baff and ties; cast- 
ern spinners 23 to 25 pounds per bale. Carolina Mills Association rule 
4 reads: On compressed cotton tho tare should not exceed 24 ponnds 
and on uncompressed cotton 20 pounds per bale.” Cotton producers 
pay for their bagging and tles. aay spinner will give more for 500 
ounds net cotton than for a bale welghing 500 pounds gross, including 
agging and tles. 
C. Lyn MCMILLAN. 


You doubtless know as well as I do that every spinner calculates in 
buying cotton what allowance to make for tare ou bagsing and tles, and, 
as the same amounts to between 5 and 6 per cent, no one ever over- 
looks it. 

s > + * s 
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In the testimony given before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House in 1908 I find the following: 


Mr. Griccs. I want to settle one matter that I think you understand 
very thoroughly. An intimation was mnde here this morning that the 
farmer resells his bagging. What tare is taken off for bagging and tics 
at the factory? 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Six per cent is the allowance calenlated upon; 30 
pounds for each 500-pound bale of cotton. 

Mr. Gnices. At 9 cents a pound. that would be how much? 

Mr. MCMILLAN. That would be $2.70. 

Mr. Gnicas. That the farmer loses in the price of cotton, because it 
is taken off the price of cotton. I do not believe it is deducted abso- 
me but that is taken dnto consideration in fixing the price o 
cotton. $ 


Mr. MCMILLAN. In other words, he docs not sell bagging and ties at 
the price of cotton, but their welght is deducted in the final account. 
Mr. GrieGs. And it amounts to $2.70 per balo? 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Yes, sir. 

I now read the following from the ConcressionaL RECORD 
of May 27, 1909, showing that I then furnished evidence which 
was, and now is, a complete refutation of the statement made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the letter he 
had printed in the Record from the representative of the Steel 
Trust, Mr. Gary. 

This contention, I knew, was not capable of being sustained 
by proof. Jo show what the truth is, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BURLESON] and myself sought and obtained the in- 
formation contained in the telegrams we received, and which 
are as follows: 


Hon. W. W. GORDON, 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Opponents free bagging and tics claim producer is paid for same at 
price of cotton by spinner without deduction for tare. Please wire 
what deduction is made for bagging and ties, and in what way and how 
considered in fixing price. Docs e apply to both foreign and domestic 


In: 
spinners? C. L. BARTLETT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1909. 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 26, 1909. 
Hon. C. L. BARTLETT, 


„ 
House of Renresentatires, Washington, D. C.: 
Offers from Europe name a price which includes cost of freight, 
marine insurance, and 6 per cent tare on a 500-pound bale. Six 
r cent would be 40 2 which covers 16 pounds for 8 yards of 
Eating 8 pounds for § ties, and 6 pounds for natural drying of cotton 
and consequent shrinkage in welght; nominally, the farmer is paid for 
bagging and ties, but the spinner can't spin them. He sells them for 
‘large consequently the price he offers is a figure arrived at after deduct- 
ng what his loss will be on the bagging and ties; also is true that 
farmer in reality is not paid for bagging and tics. American spinners 
usually got 28 pounds tare, and also deduct from ag they pay for 
cotton the loss they will sustain on the bagging and ties. 


W. W. Gonpox. 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 26, 190. 
Hon, A. S. BURLESON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Your contention in dispatch concerning tare on cotton is true. When 
the farmer buys bagging and tics he Rass therefor some 9 cents per 
bale more than he would pay if free. When the spinner buys from the 
farmer he deducts from the worth of the cotton the amount of his loss 
by. bagging and ties. Therefore the spiune does not pay the tariff 
profit that goes to the manufacturers of bagging and tics and the farmer 
docs. But even if spinner did pay, antagonists’ argument is not 
strengthened, because spinner would add excess to manufactured product 
and thus increase the cost to consumer. In either case the trust col- 
leets the profit and the people pax. 

W. B. Tuomrsox, 


President New Orleans Cotton Exchange: 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 26, 1909. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 7 S 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

It is a well-known fact that all buyers on both sides of the Atlantic 
nllow in the prices they pay fully enough, if not more than enough, to 
offset the weight of bagging and tles on a bale, As a general thing 
6 per cent is allowed for tare by foreign spinners. While all spinners 
practically buy on the basis of tare, care is A taken that allow- 
ances always equal and frequently exceed actual tare. 

HENRY G. MESTER. 


New Ontrraxs, La,, Aay 26, 1909. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 


House of Nepresentatires, Washington, D. O.: 

Referring to my previous hens for your information, Carolina 
miils have a rule that they will not allow for more than 24 pounds 
bagging and ties on a compressed bale and 20 pounds on an uncom- 
pressed bale. If bagging and ties excced that in weight, the seller 
must refund the difference. 

C. Len MCMILLAX. 


Nuw ORLEANS, LA., May 26, 1909. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Cotton exporters calculate 6 per cent tare for bagging, and ties; east- 
ern spinners, 23 to 25 pounds per bale. Carolina mills’ rule 4 reads: 
“On compressed cotton the tare should not exceed 24 pounds, and on 
uncompressed cotton, 20 pounds per bale." Cotton producers pay for 
their bagging and ties. Any spinner will give more for 500 pounds net 
cotton n for a bale we g 500 pounds gross, Including bagging 


and tles. 
C. Lez MCMILLAN, 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 27, 1909. 
A. S. BURLESON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


All cotton sold for export deducts 6 per cent tare for bagging and 
ties; domestic mills claim 4 to 5 per cent taro. 
_ NORMAN BUSTIS, 
Acting Chairman Cotton Factory Association. 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 27, 1909. 


A. S. BURLESON, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Cotton sold for export carries 6 per cent deduction for tare; domestic 
mills calculate about 5 per cent. 


New ORLEANS COTTON Burns“ AND Exronrrns’ Ass., 
A. J. WEST, President. 3 

These telegrams are from gentlemen of the highest character 
and standing in the business World, whose word will be accepted 
by all who know them as absolutely the truth. 

Gen. W. W. Gordon, of Savannah, Ga., is a prominent cotton 
merchant, a buyer and exporter of cotton for many years, and 
who is in every way qualified by information, knowledge, and 
experience to give testimony on this subject; and there can be 
no question that his statements contain the absolute truth. 

Mr. Chairman, I have done what I could to aid in lessening 
the burdens of those who are engaged in the production of the 
world's greatest staple; I have introduced these bills to take 
away from them the burdens of taxation. I have sought in 
every Congress to have it done, and now the hope seems about 
to be realized. God grant that it may, and that the just and 
thoughtful men of both parties and from every section in this 
Congress will give to the people who are so much entitled to 
receive it the same freedom from unjust taxation that the farm- 
ers of the North and West have so long enjoyed. Justice de- 
mands that it be done. None but a few favored trusts—com- 
bined corporations—have been heard to oppose. 

TOE YEOMANRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

I have investigated somewhat and compared the yarious con- 
ditions of our fellow men in the principal countries of Europe 
and the United States, and especially in the South, and I have 
come to the conclusion that there is not a people on earth, taken 
as a whole, so highly fayored in the substantial blessings of life 
as the yeomanry of the United States, and especially of the 
South. True, there are other countries and States that surpass 
us in wealth and power, in military strength, in magnificence 
and display of expensive arts, but there is none which can so 
justly lay claim to the character of a free and happy people as 
those I have the honor in part to represent. 

The future of this country is full of exciting hope. But it 
depends in the largest measure on the tillers of the soil whether 
that hope shall be realized or not. The neglect to improve our 
agriculture will be followed by the decay of all else we ought 
to cherish in morals and government as well as in arts, for a 
well-cultiyated soil produces not grains, grasses, cotton, corn, 
fruits, but another and far more precious crop—men—men who 
know their rights and dare maintain them; a bold, honest and 
intelligent people, the just pride and the sure defense of every 
nation. [Applause.] 

The child may now be born whose old age will look upon the 
American people nnd see them 300,000,000 strong—the southern 
cotton-raising States, now with 20,000,000 inhabitants, doubling 
every 221 years, 60,000,000 strong. With such a population, 
living under a government of equal laws, with no special privi- 
leges to the favored few or sections, moving onward and upward 
with the energies which freedom alone can inspire, and aided 
by the highest science in making the most of their natural 
advantages, what shall prevent their success? Who shall curb 
the career of such a people or set a limit to its deep-fonnded 
strength? [Applause.] The great poet, Milton, himself never 
dreamed of a power so boundless or a people so blessed, not 
even in that enraptured vision when he saw “a mighty and 
puissant nation, rousing herself like a strong man after sicep, 
and shaking her invincible locks,” or like “an engle renewing 
her mighty youth and kindling her undazzled eye at the full 
blaze of the midday beam, purging and unscaling her sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance.” The man who, with 
his senses open to the truth, would thwart such a destiny or 
refuse to aid to accomplish it is either careless or untrue, not 
only to his country, but to the best interest and highest hopes 
of the human race. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I shall neither afflict 
the country nor the committee with a speech on the tariff. IWIII 
say, however, that I shall record my vote for the pending bill with 
a great deal of pleasure, because it is the first measure for the 
real benefit of the American farmer which has been seriously 
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proposed in this House since I have been a Member of it. While, 
as I have said, I shall not discuss the tariff, I do want to say 
in passing that my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN], the leader of the minority, reminded me very much a 
few days ago—lI will not say when displaying his ignorance on 
the subject, but when he made certain interrogations as to 
farming implements—of a young man in the city whose father 
decided it would be better for him to spend a year or two on 
the farm and get some practical information. He had never 
been in the country in his life. He knew nothing about chickens 
and pigs and ducks and things of that kind. Shortly after he 
reached the farm he was sent out one morning to feed the 
fowls. He scattered the corn. This farmer had a quantity of 
chickens and a large number of ducks—these broad-billed mus- 
covies, 

These ducks got in amongst the chickens, and those of us 
who have lived upon the farms and know something of that 
life, know how when you feed a lot of chickens and ducks to- 
gether the ducks, instead of picking up the corn a grain at a 
time, come along with their immense bills and just shovel it in. 
This boy saw that, and he had, what I fear sometimes our 
friends on the other side do not have, a sense of justice and 
fair play. So, acting upon that notion, he took out a pocket- 
knife and began to catch those ducks and trim their bills down 
to a point like the chickens. The farmer came along in the 
meantime and said, What do you mean; what are you doing 
this for?“ The young man replied, ‘These ducks are simply 
shoveling it all up and depriving the chickens of their fair 
share, and I thought it was nothing but right to trim their 
bills and make them get down and pick fair with the rest of 
them.” [Laughter and applause.] 

The object of this bill, as I understand it, is to make the pro- 
tected interests of the country get down on a dead leyel with the 
farmer and pick their living with the rest of us. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, without going into the tariff propo- 
sition, I want to call the attention of the House and the coun- 
try to another question which, it seems to me, involves the in- 
tegrity of the proceedings of this House. During the six years 
that I have been here I have heard gentlemen complain, not 
only in private conversation, but on the floor of the House, of 
the fact that the House had lost the respect of the American 
people, that the House had given up prerogative after preroga- 
tive until it had become a sort of byword with the people of 
the country, and that they, the people, no longer held that 
respect for it which they had in the olden days. Having this 
condition of affairs in mind, I introduced recently a resolution, 
which I desire to ask that the Clerk will read in my time, for 
I want to get it into the Recorp, and I believe that when gen- 
tlemen consider it carefully they will see that it will, if adopted, 
work a reform much needed in the management of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of Representatives be, and 
the same are hereby, amended by adding thereto an additional rule, to 
be known as Rule XLIV, and to read as follows: 

“Rule XLIV. No Member shall be permitted to have printed in the 
Record any speech or portion of a speech not actually delivered by him 
upon the floor of the House, except upon condition that immediately 
preceding and connected with such speech or portion of speech there 
shall be printed in the Recorp in bold, black-faced type the words: 
‘The following remarks were not delivered in the House and are simply 
inserted here on request of Hon. „ naming the Member 
whose remarks are to be so printed: Provided, That no Member shall 
under any condition be allowed to print in the Reconp any portion of 
any article, writing, speech, or document not of his own composition, 
other than statistical information, except he actually reads or quotes 
2 55 ict while on the floor and when he is actually addressing the 


Mr. Chairman, upon investigation of this subject I find that 
it has at different times created discussion in both Houses of 
Congress. As far back as 1852, on May 20, Mr. Clingman, of 
North Carolina, I believe, in correcting the Globe, after stating 
that the report of the proceedings in the Globe for a certain day 
showed that while he held the floor he gave way to a certain 
Member who made a speech, occupying several columns, and 
that he then proceeded with his own speech, making no refer- 
ence to the interjected speech, said: 


Now, the fact is just this, that a gentleman from New York said he 
wished that I would give him the floor for a single moment, and that 
his object was to notify the House that he intended to publish a speech. 
I told him, of course, that I had no objection—it is a pure matter of 
I then informed the House that I had given him the floor for 
that purpose. I made that statement, and he made the statement to 
the committee, that he Intended to publish a speech. I took it for 

ranted that all of that would go into the Globe. If that had been 
done, 3 woald then have seen that the speech which followed 
had hot actually been delivered in the House, and I and other gentlemen 
should have been relieved of all responsibility of answering it. Several 
gentlemen have come to me, and said they considered such a thing a 
fraud on the House. I will not use such a mrang expression myself. 
I have no objection to the publication of s hes In the Congressional 
Globe that have not been delivered here; but the fact that 
not delivered ought to be known and understood. 


hey were 


On December 23, 1852, Mr. Stanley, of North Carolina, by 
unanimous consent, offered a resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That the reporters of the House of Representatives be 
directed hereafter not to report in the Daily Globe, as part of the pro- 
ceedings of the House, speeches not made in the House. 

Amended by adding— 

Provided, That nothing in this resolution shall prevent any Member 
from correcting or revising the reporters’ notes. 

This resolution as amended was passed by the House. 

On May 23, 1860, the House was considering certain amend- 
ments to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill. The fourth amendment was as follows: 

Provided further, That the reporters of the House shall not report 
any remark made by any Member who is not first recognized by the 
Speaker or Chairman who may be presiding at the time; and that 
nothing said in the House, declared to be out of order, or that is said 
by one Member without leave when another is upon the floor, nor 
anything not actually said in debate, shall be reported. (Rejected by 
a vote of 75 yeas to 82 nays. Cong. Globe, 86th Cong., Ist sess., 
pp. 2284-2285.) 

On July 20, 1867, Mr. Ashley, of Oliio, asked unanimous 
consent that certain gentlemen who had prepared speeches on 
a veto message of the President and who had no opportunity 
to deliver them should be allowed to print them in the Globe. 
Mr. Ross, of Illinois, said that he would not object to the print- 
ing of those already prepared, but if the request were broad 
enough to permit Members to go home and prepare speeches 
to be thus printed he would object. Consent was limited to 
those already prepared. (Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., Ist sess., p. 
757.) 

On February 21, 1870, the Senate passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

No speech not actually delivered in Congress shall be printed in the 
Globe. (Cong. Globe, pt. 2, 41st Cong., 2d sess., p. 1457.) 

And I may say here that that is a substitute offered by Sena- 
tor Conkling, of New York, to the original resolution offered 
by another Senator. I am quoting some of these authorities 
to show the committee and the country that abler and wiser 
men than some of us who are now studying this question have 
seen the evils of it and have undertaken to correct this pro- 
ceeding, which is, in effect, without any notice, a fraud upon the 
country. 

On December 23, 1884, Senator Vest, of Missouri, submit- 
ted to the Senate a concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the reports in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be an accurate 
transcript of the N and the debates of the two Houses of 
Congress, and that no speech shall be published therein Which was 
not spoken in the Senate or in the House of Representatives; and 
such speeches shall be printed as they were actually dellvered, except 
verbal corrections made by the author of the speech, and by no other 
person; and that when speeches are reserved by their authors for cor- 
rection they shall be returned to the reporter of the House in which 
they were delivered within one week, and if not so returned they shall 


then be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD from the original notes 
2230 reporter. (Cong. Ree, vol. 16, pt. 1, 48th Cong., 2d sess., p. 


Now, Senator Vest made a speech on that subject at that 
time, and I have copied an extract from it. which I wish to call 
to the attention of the committee. He said: 


Good faith between the 8 and their servants, public morality, 
and decency demand that the abuses now existing should be remedied. 
What could be more ruinous to the cause of truth than the daily 
printing of debates which have no existence? What can be more de- 
mornlizing and disheartening to the young and honest reader of the 
Recoup than the discovery that the Representative whom he has been 
taught to admire as an exemplar of all punue virtues is u public 
cheat and fraud? (Cong. Rec., vol. 16, pt. 1, 48th Cong., 2d sess, 
p. 423.) 


Senator Frye, in discussing that resolution, said this: 


I remember very distinctly reading in the Recon a speech which was 
made about the manufacturers of New England, and charges were made 
that the operatives in those mills were slaves, that they were almost 
starved to death, that they were treated more inhumanly than the slaves 
of the South ever were treated. A constituent of mine called my atten- 
tion for the first time to it and wanted to know if I was not 21 5 
attending to my duty and why I had permitted a thing of that kind to 
go unchallenged. 


That was when Senator FRYE was a Member of the House. 


Well, it was one Saturday when nobody was there except the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and six other Members, each one of 
whom had a long speech to deliver and each one of whom perhaps read 
5 or 10 minutes and then printed about a 2-hour speech. That seems to 
me the most serious difficulty about the matter. 

16, pt. 1, 48th Cong., 2d sess., p. 424.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have read those extracts because I 
wanted them to go into the Record. I want to say now that on 
two occasions I have ayailed myself of this rule—I am not pre- 
tending that I have not done that. One was a speech which I 
delivered to the legislature of my State, which I did not care 
to repeat here, and one was a speech recently, before the last 
adjournment, on the shipping bill, and I did not get time to 
deliver it. 


(Cong. Record, vol. 
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But, look at it as we may, it is in effect a deceit, it is a 
frand, it is wrong, and the Recond as published to-day does not 
speak the truth. 

Now, if « gentleman writes an essay and he thinks there is 
such merit in his composition that the great American public 
oneht to read it, he ought not to be averse to printing it as an 
esch; lie ought not to be averse to putting the public upon 
notice that the speech was not delivered, but only prepared, by 
him; and that he thought there was such merit in its compost- 
tion that the people of the country ought to have the benefit of 
the product of his brain. 

As I say, Mr. Chairman, we are perpetrating a fraud upon the 
people when we do it. I have heard some intimations about the 
preparation of speeches that I am not going to mention here, I 
Want to say this: I have not, although I have invoked the rule 
twice and printed speeches that I.did not deliver, denied that 
they were mine. The bad grammar, the bad spelling, and eyery- 
thing else, were mine. Nobody else was responsible for them, 
and I do not intend to go far enough to ask anybody to correct 
either my spelling or my grammar. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s spelling would be corrected by 
the Government Printing Office, regardless of his motion. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘The gentleman spenks of a rule. Really, there is 
no rule permitting the thing to be done which the gentleman is 
now opposing, is there? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. ‘There is a custom, and there is a 
rule; yes. Because when a Member gets upon this floor and 
asks unanimous consent, such consent is always given, and this 
custom has become as inexorable and as unchangeable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. And no man can stay on this 
floor all the time—I have tried that—to watch the RECORD. 
The moment the objector goes out, somebody repeats his request 
and it is granted and the speech goes in anyhow. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask further this question. I do 
not mean to be in opposition to what the gentleman is saying. 
He is discussing the matter very clearly. Suppose we do adopt 
the resolution and it becomes the rule of the House. Can it not 
be suspended by unanimous consent at any time, and will 
not objection still have to be made? That is what I want 
to ask. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Possibly so; but I want to say 
this to the gentleman: I am going to introduce—as was intro- 
duced by Senator Vest and these other gentlemen—a joint reso- 
lution, requiring the concurrence of both Houses and the 
signature of the President. That has the force and effect of 
law, and I do not understand that this House, by unanimous 
consent, can waive it. 

Mr. SHERLDY. If the gentleman will permit, we can prac- 
tically reach the matter in another way. There is now a rule 
of the House that prohibits the entertaining of n motion to 
draw seats during the life of a Congress, after they are once 
drawn. That rule has always been observed, and it would 
not be in order for the Chair to put an wnanimous request for 
the redrawing of seats after they are onee drawn. Now, it 
would be very casy to make it out of order to present a request 
for unanimous consent to print in the Recorp. If the gen- 
Heman will permit me a moment further, I will say that for 
several years past I have at various times taken occasion to 
comment on this same abuse, and I thoroughly agree with the 
gentleman that it is n constant reflection upon the membership 
of this House that we should tolerate n method of misrepre- 
sentation to the country of our activities here. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Kentucky is an expert parliamentarian, and I take it that his 
statement of the effect of a rule of that kind would be abso- 
lutely correct. 

Now, I want to say this—— 

Mr. SIMS. Let me make a suggestion in that connection, 
that we now have a rule, as I remember, that it shall not be 
in order for the Speaker to entertain any motion or request to 
use this Hall for any purpose other than that designated by 
the law and the rules. And yet I have seen a request of that 
kind made and submitted, and not being objected to it was de- 
clared as ordered. It was done in the case of Col. Gocthals, 
you know, when he gave his lecture on the Panama Canal in 
this Hall. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CLARK] one minute more. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I just want to say this, Mr. Chair- 
man, in conclusion: This would not only, if adopted, make the 
Record speak the truth and put us right before the country, 
but it would be a measure of economy. We would save in the 
composition, we would save in the amount paid to the railroads 
for hauling these immense volumes of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 


orp all over this country. Senator FrYE stated, I think—one 
of those experienced gentlemen did—that when he first became 
a Member of Congress one volume of the Congressional Globe 
sufficed for the record of a short session of Congress and two 
volumes for the record of a long session. ‘To-day when you get 
a copy of the Recorp of a session of Congress delivered at your 
core you have got to get a dray to have it hauled to your 
ouse. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I desire to present 
these few remarks and put the data in the Recorp in order that 
gentlenien may look into this matter and think it over and see 
if we can not get some rule here that will preserve the integrity 
of this House and challenge the respect of the American people 
which this House once enjoyed. [Applause.]} 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Lirr-eracr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wést Virginia [Mr. 
LITTLEPAGE] is recognized for 80 minutes. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Chairman, I have been listening for 
more than two weeks now to the great speeches delivered before 
this the greatest body of men upon the globe, and although IL 
am a new Member I can not longer refrain from presenting my 
views in this presence and to the country in reference to the 
two twin bills, the reciprocity bill, just passed, and the free-list 
bill now under consideration. 

Adhering to the resolution adopted by the West Virginia Leg- 
islature instructing her Senators and requesting her Congress- 
men to vote for the reciprocity bill, I cast my vote for that 
measure, believing, too, at the same time, that it was right. 
Some remarkable speeches were made against that bill. How 
some of these stand-pat Republicans could speak against the 
bill and then vote for its passage I am at a loss to comprehend, 
unless they wanted to be recorded for and against the bill, so 
that whichever way the die is cast they would be at least half- 
way on the winning side. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You stand-pat Republicans have sinned away your day of 
grace. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! The men of your 
party—I mean the patriotic Republicans who love their coun- 
try and to whom their country's good is higher than party 
perfidy are the insurgents or independent Republicans of this 
country—you meet them everywhere, both here in Congress 
and in the country, and as a rule whereyer you find one you 
find in him a patriotic and honest man, the noblest work of 
God. The Republican Party has been a great party, but the 
party of Lincoln, of Grant, Blaine, Conkling, and McKinley is 
not the Republican Party of to-day.. Your leaders—not all of 
them, but nearly all—have descended into a commercial party, 
und in ordeß to secure campaign contributions so that elections 
could be carried with money have formed a joint stock com- 
pany with the trusts and special interests of the country, until 
to-day the trusts and special interests nre more powerful than 


even the Government itself in your stand-pat policies, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 
Your great party is divided both here and at home. Even 


the old Union soldiers are losing heart and faith and are voting 
the Democratic ticket. They fought for, and still want, a fair 
deal. They are opposed to ring rule. They are opposed, and 
so are their children, to graft and corruption in any form. 
They still love this country, and they lave taught their chil- 
dren to love Old Glory and the sentiment that that fing 
represents. They do not want to see it trailed in the mire, 
either at home or abroad. They feel neglected here at Wash- 
ington, are hurt and feel resentful, and you can not blame them. 
Their boys, long since grown to manhood, are, in thousands of 
instances, all over the land, proclaiming their political inde 
pendence, and are resenting the neglect shown their fathers, and 
are turning their backs upon the party of trusts and special in- 
terests on that account, as well as in order to save this great 
Republic from its impending doom; yes, they are studying, 
thinking of the past and future, turning and voting for those 
old-time Jeffersonian cardinal principles of “equal rights for 
all and special privileges for none.” [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side and among the insurgents. ] 

In the name of justice, where are we drifting? How soon 
shall we reach the end of our present course? There exists a 
seething caldron of oppressed, dissatisfied, and poverty-stricken 
humanity throughout our common country. Some say it is 
because of foreign immigration, and I think this is a great 
source of our internal troubles in certain directions. Others 
say it is because of discrimination, Others say it is because of 
special privileges being granted by the Government to those 
who have no love for their fellow man, except to use him and 
impoverish him. God help us to save this Republic. [Loud 
applause.] 
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I was amazed the other day at the apprehensions expressed 
about annexation of Canada by Mr. PRINCE, of Illinois, but this 
was so in the case of the Louisiana purchase act, as you will 
remember. That act had its bitter enemies on the floor of Con- 
gress; yet the bill went through, and the future generations 
haye revered the name of the President, the Senators, and Con- 
gressmen who stood out against magnified public sentiment at 
that time, as now, and made it possible to annex that beautiful, 
fertile, rich, and great country to this Republic. But my friend, 
the distinguished Congressman from Illinois, found fault with 
the President—the President of my country and his—and he 
went so far as to insinuate that the President of this country 
was playing into the hands of the Democratic Party. He did 
not say it in so many words, but away down in his heart it 
seems to me that he felt it. 

Why has it become necessary for the President of the United 
States to conyene Congress in extraordinary session twice in 
two years, the second time in history? In my judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, it is because the President sees the tendency of the 
times. I disagree with many of the stand-pat Republicans. I 
think the President is an honest man, and you shall not abuse 
him except over our protest. I think the President sees the 
process of disintegration which has set in within the Republican 
ranks, and in order to save, if he can, the remnants of the 
old guard of his party, he has convened us here, hoping that 
the Democrats will help him save the Republic and the people 
from the ravages of trusts and unholy greed. While he knows 
we are patriotic and want to upbuild this Nation and help the 
humble people of this country, you stand-pat Republicans are 
in hopes we will fall out among ourselves, and, as some of our 
opponents say, will go to pieces. But mark you, the signs of 
the times in the rear and in front point to the fact—and I 
hope you will not think hard of me when I say it—that you 
Republican standpatters are now, if you never have been before, 
right up against the real proposition in this country. The people 
have warned you in 1910 by their votes. You have played so 
long, and have transacted business to such an extent with the 
special interests, and have given them so many special favors 
in order that they may give you money to carry your elections, 
that your people and my people have become not only skeptical 
and suspicious, but they are demanding an account of your 
stewardship. They fear that all is not well, and in justification 
of that fact you see before you now a young man, a straight 
Democrat, who comes from a district that heretofore has been 
nearly 6,000 Republican, and one of the most wealthy districts 
in this country, including the Great Kanawha and New River 
coal fields, succeeding a stand-pat Republican. Since I have 
been of age I have never seen the Republican Party so torn 
asunder and rent in pieces as it is in that great district to-day, 
and that is so because the rank and file of that party feel that 
they have been neglected here in Washington. They feel that 
there is more due them than they have received; and in that 
they are right. They feel that the principles for which Lincoln 
stood, for which Grant stood, and that McKinley advocated, are 
no longer the sentiments that actuate the Republican Party of 
this Nation. In order, as the boys say, to “hog the ring,” you 
standpatters haye gobbled up everything fore and aft, in and 
out of sight, or loose at both ends, and you have neglected the 
people at home until the time has come during your administra- 
tion when poor men in the country can hardly afford to have 
meat on their tables three times a day. [Great applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

It is a sad thing to think about. It is an awful thing to 
think of the poor people at home in all of our districts, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, looking to Washington and hoping for 
relief from the tyrannical and heartless trusts, while here in 
the Halls of Congress there are men playing to the galleries 
and the country, endeavoring to make such a record as will 
enable them, two years from now, to steal again into the White 
House. In the meantime they are so neglecting the people at 
home that it is growing harder and harder for the poor people 
to liye. I say again, where are we drifting? [Loud and spon- 
taneous applause.) 

The time has come in this country when the standpatters 
haye said that Canadian reciprocity would act detrimentally to 
to the agricultural interests of the United States. By their 
speeches they liave played upon the sentiment of the country 
and have tried, with the wonderful aid of the Paper and Steel 
Trusts, to work up the prejudice of the farmer. But they can 
not maintain that position, because of the fact that the opening 
of that new country will afford to the American farmer, when 
the tariff wall is torn down between the two countries, more 
extensive market for his product, thereby giving him better 
prices. When they are forced from the position that reci- 
procity will be detrimental to the American farmer then they 


go back and say to the country, “ We must look after the labor- 
ing people.” How well have you, Mr. Standpatter, looked after 
the laboring people? It has been said upon this floor by very 
distinguished men that the American workman is the best-paid 
workman in the civilized world, and you have repeatedly used 
that old, catchy, prejudicial, and crude Republican, now thread- 
bare, argument, “ We do not want to bring American labor in 
competition with foreign pauper labor.“ This is your last stand, 
and when this ground is cut from under-your already divided 
house, your fall will be great. You will then fall upon your 
knees and you will pray long and loud, but if you remember, 
“The prayers of the wicked availeth nothing.” Your time has 
come; you must go. Your books have been audited by the 
people, and the defaleation discovered, and the prison of public 
opinion is staring you in the face. Your countenances have 
fallen before the gaze of a long-suffering but triumphant, God- 
fearing, liberty loving, but outraged people. [Loud and pro- 
longed applause.] 

Listen while I tell you the truth, as it will do you good, and 
I do not mean to be hard on you, although you haye treated 
my people and yours so badly, and practiced deception so long, 
I can hardly refrain from saying some bad words. [Applause.] 

I want the record I make here to-day to speak for itself to 
my people at home. They have been good to me, and my heart 
swells with gratitude and affection for them. I want to speak 
the truth. I want the poor men who work in the mines and 
on the hilltops and in the valleys, in the factories, on the 
railroads, and who feel neglected and can hardly keep the 
grim and gray wolf from the door on account of high cost 
of living—and it is not only so in my district, but in the dis- 
trict of every Congressman within the sound of my voice— 
I want them to know the facts. Stated in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 44, of the Sixty-first Congress, page 3256, you 
will find the average product of the American laborer as well 
as the European laborer. Listen, oh listen, to the truth. 
It is there stated that the annual output of the American 
laborer is $2,450. The average annual output of the Canadian 
laborer is $1,455; Australia, average annual output, $900; 
French, average annual output, $650; England, average annual 
output, $556; Germany, average annual output, $460. I main- 
tain that the man of average intellect can see from these sta- 
tistics that the American wage earner earns nearly twice as 
much as the Canadian and does not receiye twice as much pay. 
That the American laborer produces nearly three times as much 
as the Australian and hardly receives twice as much for his 
toil. That the American produces nearly four times as much 
as the Frenchman and does not receive twice as much pay. 
That the American laborer produces nearly five times as much 
as the English laborer and does not receive twice as much pay. 
That the American laborer produces nearly six times as much 
as the German laborer and receives but a little over twice as 
much pay. Now, where is your argument about “foreign pau- 
per labor”? [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] These 
statistics were used by a Republican United States Senator, 
and I challenge a contradiction from any Congressman on this 
floor. This shows that according to the productiveness of tha 
American toiler he is the poorest-paid workman in the world, 
except in China and a few other uncivilized countries, which 
we do not seriously consider in this country. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

And yet you charitably inclined, stand-pat Republicans, in 
the face of that Republican authority, undertake at this late 
day in your career, when you are passing away, to make the 
impression on the people that the American wage earner is 
the best-paid laborer in the world. I say again, according to 
his productive capacity, as shown by these statistics, he is 
the poorest-paid wage earner in the world. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

My district produces more coal and better coal and cheaper 
coal than any other one district, except the anthracite, in the 
United States. You stand-pat Republicans have made it hard 
on our coal operators. The men feel they are overcharged at 
the company stores, and yet it is a fact that the prices are 
fixed by the trusts you have created, until the coal operator in 
my district makes less profit in his store than ever before in the 
history of his business. 

But I am prond to say that they are reliable men of pluck 
and determination, of purpose in life, who through sunshine 
and storm have stood by public enterprise and have made 
the community better for having lived in it. Their word, when 
once given, is as good as a Government bond, and because of 
thelr faithful devotion to their business I am proud to proclaim 
that West Virginia will soon become the greatest conl-producing 
State in this Union. May God bless her people and their des- 
tiny. Our farmers, merchants, railronds, and tollers are all 
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hoping and praying that the Government at Washington may 
again be brought into closer relationship with the rank and file 
of a Christian people. They have read in the Good Book that 
Christ drove the money changers from the Temple, and are now 
consoled that the slimy hands of the wicked trusts are being 
broken loose from Washington by the advance guard of an un- 
terrified but steady Democracy, aided by business men, toilers, 
old Union soldiers and their sons, all making up an irresistible 
band of patriarchs, who commenced in 1910, and will finish in 
1912, the job of driving the “money changers” out of Wash- 
ington, thereby repeating history, redeeming and restoring this 
Government to the people. [Loud and prolonged applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, they have told us, and incorporated in 
the Record up to date, in effect, that they are opposed to any 
free-list bill. They are the party of protection, and I do not 
mean to be unkind or ungenerous when I suggest that that old 
name of the “party of protection” onght to be changed to the 
“party of the trusts and special interests.” 

I want the record I make here to show that from the Payne: 
Aldrich-Cannon-Gaines tariff and free-list bill of 1909, be- 
ginning on page 68 and running over to page 79, the country 
will observe that in every line in these pages are listed com- 
modities and things produced in this country and put on the 
free list—a Republican free list. But the country will also 
observe that the things incorporated on the free list in these 
pages are not the things produced by the trust manufacturers 
in this country. 

I will read from that tariff and free-list bill: On page 69 
they put on the free list “ apatite.” Men can not afford to have 
good appetites now; things are too eternally bigh. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] I notice on page 70 of 
the Republican free-list bill that they have “balm of Gilead.” 
We are going to give the people by our free list the balm of 
new hope, of better life, by improvement of living conditions, 
better wages, and cheaper commodities. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.! 

I note on page 70, at the bottom, they put on the free list 
“blood, dried, not specially provided for in this section.” We 
propose to give the people, and to place on the free list, the 
things required to rehabilitate and rejuvenate the ambition of 
men by taking the tariff off of the rich foods, that the toiling 
masses may have, free of tariff, meat, breadstuffs, vegetables, 
wearing apparel, and some of the good things of life that the 
Republican trusts have been living so long upon—the common 
people in the meantime almost starving for. You remember 
the story of Lazarus seeking the crumbs from the rich man’s 
table. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We want none of 
your dried blood—we want new and honest blood turned into 
the heart of our body politic. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

I see, on page 71 of that magnanimons free-list bill, that they 
have “catgut,” “worm gut,“ “not manufactured,” of course. 
We do not care anything about the “catgut,” or “worm gut,” 
either. The poor people do not want them—they never have 
eaten them yet. We are going to put on the free list, for the 
benefit of the people, beef, mutton, pork, hominy, and beans, 
and thereby go you standpatters one better, [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] I notice, on page 72 of that 
magnanimous Republican free-list bill, the words “ cotton,” “ cot- 
ton waste or flocks.’ We are going to go you one better and 
give the cotton farmers, and all other farmers, free of tariff, 
agricultural implements, and protect them from the ravages 
of the trusts by taking the tariff off the cotton bagging that the 
cotton farmers, and not the trusts, shall live thereby, be pros- 
perons, and enabled to lay up a competency for the rainy days 
of life. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I notice, a little 
further down on the same page, that the Republicans put on the 
free list “ cuttle-fish bone.” It is a sight to look at these things, 
We propose to give them free, without the “cuttle,” fish, take 
the tariff off of fish, that the people can have fresh fish to eat, 
and let the bones go toward fertilizing the sol. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] Let the trusts have the cuttle-fish bone 
awhile, so that the shoe may get on the other foot just one time 
in life. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] I see, 
a little farther down on the same page, free “dragon's blood 
dried "—no, “dragon’s blood”; I do not want to misquote it, 
because it is bad enough. We give them, on our free list, a new 
life, full of hope and gratitude, by the fulfillment of Democratic 
campaign pledges, each one of which we have filled up to date, 
and are going clear down the line, in a conservative, sane, and 
business-like manner in the interest of the people. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] You standpatters had just as well 
get ready and take your medicine like good, game men. I 
notice, on page 73 of this charitably inclined free-list bill, they 
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have “ergot” on the free list. We are opposed to abortion 
and in favor of “ multiplying and replenishing the earth.” No 
Roosevelt Republican could have voted to put “ergot” on the 
free list. [Loud laughter and applause on all sides.] I notice, 
a little farther down on the same page, that they give to the 
people free “fence posts of wood.” We go them one better and 
give them free wire to complete the fences, as farms could not 
be protected without fence wires nailed onto the posts. And the 
reason the Republicans did not give them free wire was because 
they did not want to offend the Wire Trust. [Loud applause 
on the Democratice side.] 

Nor is that all. On page 73 you find the Republicans have 
given the people free of tariff “ fossils.’ The Lord knows they 
have plenty of them to spare. They do not know what to do 
with them except to give them to the“ dear people.“ Their very 
souls are on fire with love (2) for the “ people,” but it is too 
late—" almost persuaded now to believe.” They can not longer 
cover or hide from the searchlight of truth. Since November 
last they have pricked their ears up like a fox in the woods 
which was only snapped at. The gun will go off in 1912, and 
the foxy standpatters will be swept off the Hill. The people 
will come into their own. It was once said “when 
(certain people) fall out, honest men get their dues.” Take your 
old “ fossils,” go home and crawl under the bed, and play with 
the cats. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Again, sir, on page 74, they take the tariff off of “hones and 
whetstones.” They are not trust products yet. How about the 
razors? They are trust products and are protected by a 
tremendous tariff (see page 18, paragraph 152), so that the 
poor man who has to shave at least once a month or his wife 
will drive him to the woods, has to contribute to the trust money. 
every time he shaves himself. [Applause.] 

On the same page, 74, they graciously put on the free list 
free of tariff “leeches.” God knows the trusts and special 
interests (leeches) have long since sapped the financial life 
blood out of the common people by way of tariffs on the neces- 
saries of life until they can well afford to put “leeches” on the 
free list, and look at them around this Capitol, drawing salaries, 
on the pay rolls and doing so little, if any, service. They look 
like wood ticks that disturb my hounds in summer time until 
they get full of blood and drop by the wayside. Away with 
your free “leeches,” the people have no use for them. [Loud 
Applause. ] 

On the same page, 74, they have given the “ dear people” free 
“ loadstone; “ neither is that a trust product. I am not sur- 
prised at this generosity; they haye given the people the gold- 
brick racket so long they must devise another scheme or they 
are lost. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] e 

Now, the standpatters must have the miners’ vote or they 
ean not stem or navigate the stream, the current of which is 
becoming dangerously swift, and on page 75 they put on the 
free list “ Miners’ rescue appliances, designed for artificial 
breathing, necessary in presence of poisonous gases,“ used 
always successfully after the explosion when hundreds of poor 
women are made widows and children made orphans—all cast 
upon u cold and uncharitable world, homes broken up, loved ones 
gone forever, treachery to take the place of kindness, deyotion, 
and love. Great God, have mercy upon us all! Guide us aright, 


. that public servants may draw nearer and closer to those be- 


ren ved, deserving but neglected, useful toilers, 
applause,] 

When a sane and reasonable fellow-servant bill or a proper 
employers’ liability act is proposed to protect the employer and 
the employee alike, you standpatters have either killed it or 
made it possible for the courts to declare it unconstitutional. 
[Applause.] You deserve that which you will surely receive, 
Honest employers want their employees protected by a sane 
and reasonable law. Coal operators are often broken up finan- 
cially and always rendered miserable by explosions. The 
phantom of funeral processions of their faithful men lingers 
with them day and night. The dead bodies of trust magnates 
lie in state at some public place for days and are viewed by 
thousands. The bodies of poor miners, often not recognizable 
as the result of terrific and deadly explosions, are laid away 
to rest forever in an unmarked tomb. No man would desire to 
cripple or impede the progress of coal operators or developers 
of the country, because he would be an enemy to public deyelop- 
ment and progress, and while protecting them, men of purpose 
and official integrity should lose no opportunity to protect, en- 
courage, and render hope of a better life and better conditions 
to the men who delve beneath the hills and valleys of our coun- 
try. [Long and loud applause.] 

I see on page 77 of that bill they have put “sheep dip” on 
the free list. Neither is this a product of the trusts. The peo- 
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ple will not longer take chances on getting either the measles 
or the mumps by a continuation of present conditions, high 
cost of living, misery, want, and woe. They have proposed 
and are going to haye a change. They want, instead of the 
“dip,” fat mutton to put on their tables at a cost within reach 
of toiling men. [Great applause on the Democratic side.] 

On the same page we find on their free list “ shrimps, shell- 
fish and silkworm eggs.’ They are not products of the trusts— 
not cornered yet. What on carth can we do with them? How 
enn the laboring man live upon them? [Applause.] The Demo- 
erats will pass the free-list bill, under discussion, and give 
men and their families, free of tariff, wholesome meats, brend- 
stuffs, flour, corn meal, bacon, beans, and some dessert. They 
haye to come. They are to be had, and we are pledged. We 
will make good and let a Republican Senate, as the stand- 
patters are in charge there, take the responsibility of defeat- 
ing the will of a long-suffering and now indignant people, and 
you will find that body losing prestige in the country and its 
membership in the stand-pat column. [Applause.] 

We have passed the bill to elect Senators by direct vote. 
Tet the Senate kill it if they want to, and the people will fasten 
the responsibility where it belongs. [Applause.] 

I see the article 675 on their free-list bill is “skeletons and 
other preparations of anatomy,” and article 680 of the same 
free list is “spunk.” [Langhter.] The people want to bury 
their own dead and enjoy the right of burying them in a decent 
manner and not be taxed to death by their Government for 
doing so. We are opposed to the skeleton business. Let the 
dead past bury its dead. We are turning to the future. The 
dawn of a new era is upon us. The old-time Jeffersonian 
Democratic principle of “ equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none” is being rehabilitated, new recruits are falling 
into line, and the yoice of the mighty is being heard upon the 
land as well as upon the high seas. History is repeating itself. 
There is a just God who still lives in Israel, and the curse of 
the American people is now being visited upon the trusts and 
special interests, which have grown so powerful that they 
own the stand-pat element of the Republican party—body, boots, 
and breeches; and I want to say here and now to this Con- 
gress and the American people that I believe it is the sense of 
this Congress that the patriotic element of the Republican 
Party of this country is found within the growing ranks of the 
insurgent or progressive element of that great party. [Pro- 
longed applause.} And yet, if a toiling man feels imposed upon 
and undertakes to assert his God-given and coustitutionai 
rights, you standpatters have made it possible for a tyrannical 
employer to enjoin him and made it impossible for him to 
enjoy the benefits of that constitutional right which provides 
that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law and the judgment of his peers. 
Away with your free-spunk idea. You profess one thing and 
practice another. All men are presumed to be created free and 
upon an equality before the law. Yet you would encourage him 
to be spunky and have his spunk free, too, and at the same time 
put him in jail if he follows your advice. 

Article 650 on this free list is tar and pitch of wood,“ not 
produced by the trusts, but the people say they can not live 
upon tar and pitch of wood, but they are now going to burn 
tar all over the anatomy of the Aldrich and Cannon wing of 
the G. O. P. [Continued applause.] 

The next article—696—on their free list is“ tobacco stems“ 
after the leaf Is stripped off and controlled by the powerful 
and wealthy Tobacco Trust, which fixes the price of tobacco so 
high that men are chewing yellow root of the woodland rather 
than enjoy a good chew of tobacco or smoke even a Wheeling 
stogie, The tariff is so high that people can not afford to enjoy 
such luxuries, They have lately offered poor men free of duty 
tobacco stems.” Oh, my, how generous in these old days, 
when men of all parties are after you. [Long applause.] 

The next item I find, page 78, on their free list Is “turpen- 
tine *—not a trust article. All I have to say is that the people 
commenced in November, 1910, and they will complete the job 
in 1912. [Great applause and continued lauzhter.] 

One more word, as my time has nearly run. As to Canadian 
reciprocity, statistics show that during the past five years we 
sold in Canada nearly $500,000,000 worth more of agriculture 
and general prodyets—principally agriculture—of the United 
States than Canada sold to us. This was made up of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, hogs, cattle, horses, sheep, mules, goats. 
farming implements, machinery, coal, coke, oll, clothing, and 
everything we produce. Canada has her tariff the same as we 
have. We have 92,000,000 people; Canada about 7,000,000, of 
whom nearly 1,800,000 emigrated from the United Stites, have 
made their homes there, and they want to enjoy reciprocal trade 


relations with us. We have eyerything to gain and compara- 
tively nothing to lose. We have redeemed our pledge and com- 
plied with instructions. I am a farmer also, and that which 
will promote the interest of my farms will help my neighbor 
farmer. Where does the principal opposition come from—the 
Paper Trust? I would rather vote for the city and country 
newspapers and magazines that they might get rid of the tariff 
on paper and be enabled to give the people reading matter on 
reasonable terms than vote for any trust I have ever been op- 
pressed by. [Loud and long applause.] 

Your high tariff has lived out its usefulness in this country. 
The “baby” has grown and thrived off of the fat of the land 
until it has become incorrigible, oppressive, tyrannical, humili- 
ating everywhere and abusive even to its mother, until the 
neighbors are all mad. The neighbors and even members of 
the same family have disagreed and are ready to fight, and you 
will see a battle royal fought in 1912. The people against the 
trust. The baby (now giant) will meet his first and final Water- 
loo at the hands of the Democratic host, aided by insurgent or 
progressive Republicans and patriotic men all over this land. 
Men are determined to and will have a fair deal. Babylon 
fell; the Roman Empire was humiliated; France had her 
bloody revolution; Napoleon, the greatest general of all, was 
exiled; Mexico her internal strife—all because of oppression. 
[Applause.] Ireland—God speed the day when she wins her 
independence. [Loud applause on the Democratie side.] Not 
the old but the new Aldrich, Payne, Cannon, Commercial Re- 
publican Party, now of trust and special interests, is falling 
at the hands of a suffering Christian people, regardless of 
servitude or previous conditions, and great will be the fall 
thereof. We are a reunited, aggressive (in the interest of all 
the people), irresistible, yet sane and courageous Democracy. 
We must sit steady in the boat. [Long and tumultuous ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The House will please come to order. 
The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FARR]. 


[Mr. FARR addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, there seem to be Members, Mem- 
bers everywhere, but mighty few are here. Now, that is per- 
haps looked upon with different sentiments. The older Members 
undoubtedly would miss the crowd. We younger and more 
timid ones escape the crowd and congratulate ourselves. 

The course of many Republican Members on this side of the 
House, in support of the Canadian pact, impliedly invites us to 
the utmost independence and freedom of action on this measure. 
From the other side has come emphatic oral invitations to 
support this bill as a companion bill to the reciprocity measure. 
Whether that companionship is regular and legitimate or is a 
mere illicit affinity will hereafter be determined. Of that pact 
the Chicago Republican platform of 1908 did not advise the 
public; neither did the Democratic platform at Denver warn 
the people. 

With these considerations I have listened to the invitations 
from across the way. Several were delivered very courteously. 
One I remember was hurled at us like a projectile from a 400- 
pound Kentucky catapult. He was as fierce about it as was old 
Daniel Boone in battle with a “painter” and the “ varmint’ 
showing fight. The third was the gentleman from Alabama 
with n mingled invitation and warning in that peculiar and 
humorous fourteenth-amendment dialect. It sounded like the 
entertainment of a minstrel end man and left one in doubt as 
to whether it was to be heeded or simply heard, enjoyed, and 
ignored. 

Sin deliberating on this invitation I have considered several 
matters. You are the party in power. If we had not read it 
in the papers, we would haye heard it here. I listened to all 
the debates of this session, and 23 gentlemen solemnly referred 
in orotund voice to Democracy’s being “intrusted with power.“ 
Whether you were intrusted with power or whether it was 
simply taken away from the Republicans, and being left around 
loose and you happening to be there, gobbled it, E do not know. 
You have frequently referred to your large majority and our 
depleted ranks. I presume the extraordinary modesty ns to 
what you propose to do to us and to the country is owing to 
your careful consideration of the way that the people, of whom 
we have heard so muell in your speeches, saw fit to vote. You 
undoubtedly have well considered that the total number of 
votes cast for the seyeral Members of the majority amounted to 
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8,607,410, while the total number of votes cast for the several 
Members of the minority amounted to 3,425,033, a difference of 
only 182,377, as the affirmative expression of the people; that in 
this classification your vote amounted to 514 per cent; ours, 
48% per cent; a little wider than the Canadian line; no wider, 
relatively, than the aisle which divides us. 

If we eliminate those States congressionally undebatable— 
that is, those which change for neither rhyme nor reason—the 
total number of yotes cast for the majority Members herein 
would be 3,079,787, and the total number of votes cast for the 
minority Members would be 3,344,317; your vote was 472 per 
cent; ours 523 per cent. In this classification I refer to cer- 
tain States that can not be moyed by rhyme and others that 
ean not be swayed by reason. 

At the election last fall the total votes cast for the Democratic 
candidates for Congress was 5,721,580, and that for the Repub- 
lican candidates was 5,592,814, the Democratic plurality being 
only 128,766, or 1 per cent of the votes cast for the candidates 
of the two parties. While the total votes cast for the Demo- 
cratic candidates for Congress was 5,721,580, the total opposi- 
tion yote was 6,320,180, and of the whole vote cast for all can- 
didates for Congress the Democrats lacked 598,600 of a major- 
ity. The Democratic candidates received only 474 per cent of 
the total yotes cast. 

However, if you have anything on your bargain counter in the 
interest of my agricultural and live-stock district, I shall be 
pleased to invest, regardless of party lines, but I want to be 
reasonably sure that the investment will be an asset and not a 
liability. The new system of government by caucus has few 
points ahead of government by injunction. The latter always 
involves some evidence and a measure of deliberation. It does 
not, like the former, include only organization, discipline, and 
execution. For that reason I approach the matter cautiously, 
so as to know whether you want to divide something with us 
or want us to help you bear some burden. 

Your bill for which you ask support is charged on this side, 
and practically admitted on the other, to be the means of re- 
dress for the wrong or damage of the Canadian pact. A sort 
of “hush money” for the injury committed. What are its 
claims? It will deprive the Treasury of $10,000,000 of revenue. 
That is scarcely a virtue. The real claim of every speaker on 
that side seems to be that it will save money for the farmers; 
hence it is called “the farmers’ free-list bill.“ If it stands that 
test, in the interest of my district I shall vote for it. 

The average farmer in my district pays out, on the average, 
for lumber, shoes, harness, fence wire, salt, and sewing ma- 
chines two to four hundred dollars annually. He produces grain, 
which goes into flour, meal, and so forth, and live stock, which is 
converted into meats, in the sum of $1,000 to $2,000. The same 
law and logic by which you would cheapen these articles to 
the farmer when he purchases would cheapen the other articles 
when he went to sell, the taking off of the tariff being your only 
modifying cause. 

It would effect the saving in fresh and preserved meats, 
flour, grit, cereals, and so forth, $151,848,718 says the New York 
World, quoting from the advocates of the law. My personal 
estimate would make it many millions more. That is based 
upon the supply now. As our raw products must be sold to 
corporate and private combines and independent concerns which 
will reduce them to the form above named, it does not take 
much of a philosopher in business to see who will lose that 
$151.848,718, and when we consider that the relatively larger 
portion of this loss must fall on the farmers and live-stock 
men of the Northwest, and when we recall that that amount 
is more than one-half of all the saving to all the people through 
the United States on all the articles named in this bill, the man 
who says it is not sectional, or that it is really in the interests 
of the farmer, is in a mighty close row of stumps. How much 
of that $151,848,718 loss would have to be borne by Boston, 
New York City, and that part of the country lying south of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi? Why not be frank 
about it and say it is sectional, intended to be so? Say further, 
“This bill was not intended to be for the farmers, but the 
farmers are getting more than they are entitled to. In our 
combination we have the yotes and we are going to make 
them divide.” ‘There seems to be a little reciprocity in this 
bill, but it is reciprocity like the fish giving its body to the 
barbed hook for the toothsbme angleworm. There is more 
bondage than freedom in that farmers’ free-list bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] There is some alliteration 
which seems to help the sound, but if alliteration is all you want 
prefix the word “fraudulent” to the name, viz, “ Fraudulent 
farmers’ free list,” and you will have more alliteration and 


incidentally more truth. [Applause on the Republican side.! I 
must decline to vote for this bill in its entirety. I do not want 
to violate the pure-food law, which requires the label to cor- 
respond with the goods. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I receiyed a letter the other day from a friend in which, 
among other things, he discussed the bill now under debate. 
He said it reminded him of a gun which a Yankee was trying 
to sell to an Irishman. He said, “Pat, this gun will shoot 
two kinds of shot and in two directions. ‘These small shot 
will go out at the barrel, the slugs will go out at the breech.” 
Says Pat, “The small shot will go out at the barrel—that is 
where the bird is, isn’t it?” “Yes.” “And the slugs will come 
out at the breech; that is, where I would be?” “Yes.” “Wel, 
that is bigger game than I am hunting for, so keep your gun. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

The public is wondering what farmer in the caucus or what 
farmers’ organization from outside recommended that the meat 
and cereal schedules of this bill be made a part of a favoring 
farmers’ free list. 

Now, if you want to do a little proselyting for your bill, 
strike out the meat and cereal schedules, which include the 
products of nearly 90 per cent of the northwestern farmers’ 
annually produced wealth; make it in deed what you have 
named it and you will obtain some assistance from this side. 
As it stands now the farmers’ free list is a misnomer. “ What's 
in a name?” To paraphrase the inspired William, “Dog fen- 
nel by any other name would smell just as loud.” [Applause 
on the Republican side,] 

You can remedy this, and strictly within the rules of the 
game. I appeal to Cæsar for the benefits of the imperial pro- 
cedure announced at the Baltimore winter meeting. That was 
an event not wholly forgotten nor, perhaps, forgiven. I note 
they cut down the Democratic majority in Baltimore the other 
day several thousand on account of it. It was given out by 
the press that tariff changes contemplated would be schedule 
by schedule. When so tried, no schedule would be played 
against another, and logrolling would be eliminated. I have 
not heard it alleged that the press was misinformed. In any 
event, I have asked by bills, and now in the hands of the 
Ways and Means Committee, for the articles favorable to the 
farmers to be placed on the free list, and shall ask the benefit of 
the schedule-by-schedule treatment of our grains and live- 
stock products. We do not want to be tried with those shoe 
fellows, and I thought the party which said “ equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none“ would not deny the farmers 
and stockmen what you propose giving to the wool, cotton, and 
steel people. You can eliminate by amendment these two 
schedules from the bill and redeem your Baltimore promise. 
You can not refuse to do so without violating that pledge. 
You can do this also without embarrassment, as the defenders 
or other schedules have not to my knowledge asked the separa- 
tion. 

I am remiyded that the cereals are controlled by the trusts, 
That certainly can not be correct, because when everything else 
was being thrown wide open in which the farmer was inter- 
ested, the majority would not have closed the door to that 
little sweetening which might have come in in the various 
crackers, breads, and so forth, involved in the following quota- 
tion from this bill: “ Biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar arti- 
cles not sweetened.” That would have been an excellent 
opportunity to have swatted the Sugar Trust. 

But that “linked sweetness, long drawn out,“ from a bakery 
on a free-trade shore through our ports to the American 
farmer’s palate was all too sweet a boon to be given him whose 
prosperity is being assailed at every turn of this congressional 
road. [Applause on the Republican side.] That exception is a 
companion piece to the exception of ebony from the lumber 
free list. That was explained by a facetious Democrat from 
our southern border, where the American ebony trees grow, 
That exception is made to show that we protect whatever is 
black.“ [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] For 
a similar reason rosewood and mahogany were excepted, so 
that the speeches prepared with the time-honored cradle, 
altar, coffin, antiprotection perorations might not have to be 
changed. 

I wish to speak especially of the meat schedule, because that, 
in point of value and volume, affects my State more than any- 
thing else, excepting, of course, grain and its products. It is 
the policy of our people, in order to save and conserve the 
soil, rich and fertile, which has been wrested from an apparent 
desert, to encourage live-stock and dairy products instead of 
drain and waste of grain raising. Meat constitutes the largest 
product of the animal. In the bovine species hides constitute 
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the second. The reduction in value of any large part will 
reduce the value of the entirety. I assume this to be true, for 
a number of reasons. First, the Committee on Ways and 
Means so considered it, or the tariff would not be taken off 
meats in this bill. 

Again, the last 18 months have demonstrated that the taking 
of the duty off hides not only reduced the yalue of the hides, 
but relatively reduced the yalue of the steer. You will recall 
that the Payne tariff bill removed the duty from cattle hides. 
Several gentlemen on this floor referred to the advance in value 
of hides after the removal of the duty. That statement is 
not economically correct. Following the passage of that bill 
there was a magnificent advance in everything that the farmer 
and cattle raiser produced, and that advance was fairly well 
maintained until some six months ago, when it became apparent 
that the country’s tariff policy was to be changed, or at least 
unsettled. 

It might be said in passing that for the first year after the 
passage of the Payne bill the farmers and live-stock raisers of 
this country enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. The bill itself, 
of course, was not above criticism; but it is unlike the old 
Wilson bill, which was Uencath criticism, subject only to con- 
demnation. See President Cleveland's reason for not signing. 
I would not work up your feelings against the dead. 

In the advance of meats following the passage of the Payne 
Act, anyone familiar with the course of prices knows that beef 
advanced less and more slowly than poultry, mutton, or pork. 
In these last three there had been no material assault on any 
of their factors. Further, the price of cattle made a strong, 
substantial, and continuous general adyance, while the price of 
hides advanced slightly for a brief period and then subsided 
and declined. After six months on the free list hides had 
dropped $2 per hundred and have never since been within $2 of 
the price commanded August 4, 1909. A comparison of price of 
hides week by week and quarter by quarter, with the average 
price of steers at Omaha market on cattle, of which I am a 
patron, shows that during the period of advance of cattle and 
hides the average per cent of advance on cattle was about 14 
per cent more than the advance of hides, and when prices began 
to decline the decline of price of hides was an average of about 
14 per cent greater than the decline of cattle, showing the 
market price of each article on or about August 4, 1909, as a 
basis for percentage and that date us the focal date. These 
figures, together with my observation from time to time, being 
interested in those markets, convinces me that the removal of 
the duty from hides reduced the value of that particular prod- 
uct and also reduced the value proportionately of cattle. Why 
was it reduced? I note the importation of hides for a year 
preceding the remoyal of the tariff to be $20,844,974.68; for the 
year after, $49,803,231.82. The Government lost on revenue 
S3, 034,735.62, and every cattle owner lost in value of his prop- 
erty or the prices obtained in the market about 14 per cent of 
tle hide value, amounting to from 50 cents to $2 per head. Not 
being aware that this loss entirely went to American workmen, 
and being convinced that it did not go to the shoe wearers, 
I would be willing to put the shoe manufacturer of the East on 
the same basis as the manufacturer of hides in the West. 

Prices of hides and steers August 4, 1909, and every three 
months following, and the increased or decreased price as re- 
lated to August 4, 1909; the per cent of increase or decrease 
each three months to the original price; and the total per cent 
of increase or decrease for the six periods of three months each 
following August 4, 1909: 


Steer price the same on Aug. 4, 1909, and Nov. 10, 1910. Hide price as 
see and Leather Reporter, C cago price. Steer price as given ty 
Bee. 
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Price of hides and steers on January 6, 1910, and on the 
same day of cach week following, together with the price on the 


same day of the week for the year 1909. ‘Thursday’s prices 
quoted : 
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Average price of hides for first 17 weeks of 1909, $15.06 per hundred 


pounds. 
Averte price of hides for first 17 weeks of 1911, $12.95 per hundred 
ounds. 

5211 e decrease of hides for first 17 weeks of 1911 under 1909 is 


arrage price of steers for first 17 weeks of 1909. $6.23 per hundred 
munds. 
ot Pal price of steers for first 17 weeks of 1011, $6.16 per hundred 
ounds. 
50 0e decrease of steers for first 17 weeks of 1911 under 1909 is 


Averago decrease of hides for first 17 weeks of 1911 under 1909 is 14 
er cent. 

z whiners decrease of steers for first 17 weeks of 1911 under 1909 18 1 
r cent. 

Pe price of hides: Heavy native steers,” as given by Shoe and Leather 


ng 2 or a 
ico of steers: “ Good to choice beef steers,” as giyen in Omaha Boe 
for South Omaha. A 

But I have not discussed this hide proposition merely to re- 
buke the shoe manufacturers. I think it demonstrates this 
further important fact to the cattle owners and raisers that the 
duty removed from not only beef but pork and mutton and 
other forms of meat will largely reduce the value of their hold- 
ings and the selling price of cattle, hogs, and sheep. The charge 
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is made now against the meats, just as was made under the Payne 
bill against the hides, that they are controlled by the trusts. No 
one would go further than I in punishing a trust or in curbing 


its power. But when I taught school I was not one of those 
sentimental pedagogues who, in administering a punishment, 
assured the subject that it was hurting me more than it was 
him. [Laughter on the Republican side.] In cases of that kind 
the young culprit always escaped, and I do not believe in the 
System now that in order to punish a trust we must wound or 
slay ourselyes. During the year following the removal of the duty 
from hides, from the plains of Argentina, Mexico, and Canada 
came vast shipments through our free ports of those foreign hides, 
and the American producer, with his yaluable lands and in his 
inclement climate, where shelter must be proyided and expensive 
labor paid for the care of his cattle, was compelled to compete for 
the American market to the home producers’ financial loss. In 
Argentina, with its mild climate and the broad pampas clothed 
with luxuriant grass; on the vast open areas of Australia and 
New Zealand; and on the hillsides and valleys of Mexico, where 
lands are cheap, where shelter is inexpensive, where labor is 
poorly paid, graze countless millions of cattle and sheep, with 
the means already established for their slaughter. They are 
to be loaded and shipped to the most inyiting port. Where 
will they find it? The greatest meat eaters of the world are in 
the United States. They are the people most able to purchase. 
More than that, their customhouses will not have to be settled 
with, while in nearly every other port a duty must be paid. Is 
there any question in anyone’s mind as to who is going to suffer? 
Nay, more; if the Americans desire to compete in the world’s 
market with their meat products, they may seek France and 
meet a duty there of an average of about 44 cents per pound; 
in Germany they are held up for about 4 cents per pound. 
Should they seek our friend Canada on the north, they are 
met with the demand under our reciprocal arrangement for 
14 cents per pound. Even if they start across the Mexican 
border in an attempt to feed the various individuals engaged 
on either side of the riot going on down there, in order to 
antes ports they must pay a duty of about 2} cents per 
pound. 

Whom do you think you are getting by doing this—the trusts 
you so abhor or the American farmer and cattle raiser? What 
grudge has the majority caucus against the farmer? Under 
the Payne bill they got our hides, under reciprocity you get 
our bullocks, and under this proposed law you will get our 
carcasses. Nothing left of profit to us, not even the tails; 
they went with the hides. And next you propose to get into 
our wool. 

The inordinate desire to get these trusts at whatever expense 
reminds me of a story told by Joe Price, a neighbor, long since 
gone to his reward. Joe was a good-natured, prosperous indi- 
vidual. He had a happy home, and in the course of years was 
developing a Rooseyeltian family. There came a time when, on 
consultation, it was concluded they might need the services of 
a maid, and Joe was commissioned to interview a possible candi- 
date. Joe described the home, the work that was to be ex- 
pected, wages to be paid, and her yarious privileges. She 
then began to cross-examine him, and the first question was, 
“How many children are there?“ Joe answered, Six, with 
prospects.” [Laughter.] She said, “I will not work there 
while there are so many children.” Joe retreated, telling her 
he would go and see what he could do. He came home and his 
wife asked him if he succeeded in employing the maid. He 
gaid, “Yes; on condition.” “What is the condition?“ Joe 
said, “That we kill off the children, and I didn’t want to do 
that without consulting you.” [Laughter.] I would like to 
assist you in getting these trusts. We ought to get them, but 
if by getting them we have to kill off or injure the two biggest 
industries of my State, I would like to consult with the people 
first. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Who are we legislating for? Is it for America and America’s 
industries or is it for the foreigner and his investments? To 

ake this matter a little more concrete, the American farmer 
and cattle raiser has forced from a reluctant soil and adverse 
conditions a deyelopment and prosperity that is satisfying to 
him and in which the country should take a national pride. 
He is a large buyer of the articles which pay tribute at our 
customhouse and liberally supports this Government. More 
than this, it has been many times asserted on the other side of 
the House that we will soon have an income tax, and when 
that comes, his property and income, open to inspection of the 
world, will bear more than their relative burdens to support 
this Government. Under this bill our Mexican friend from the 
south will have access to our markets free, contribute nothing 
to the support of our Government, and when the American 
farmer would cross the border to sell a surplus, whether Diaz, 


Madero, or some other unpronounceable rules, he is compelled 
to “stand and deliver“ at the customhouse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, ‘I would like to have two or three 
minutes more. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for three 
minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Do you desire to oppress the farmer; and, in 
doing so, do you place such a small estimate upon his intelli- 
gence as to think he can not see through the fallacies of this 
bill? It seems to me you are expressing more interest and favor 
to the Mexican greaser you are to the American granger. 
As your bill stands now, you should not have the support of 
any farmer or cattle raiser, or anyone interested directly or 
indirectly in those lines. You will have to make a better bill 
and a different one before it will be a true farmers’ free list. 
You have offered to us what you call the bread of life. Upon 
inspection we find it to be a poisoned sandwich. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Eso]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Esch] is recognized. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I have received two or three let- 
ters from Mr. C. W. Dickinson, a representative of the La Crosse 
Plow Co., of La Crosse, Wis. These letters deal particularly 
with the agricultural-implement problem and the production of 
implements abroad, especially in Canada. I do not fully agree 
with the sentiments therein expressed with reference to Cana- 
dian reciprocity, but the letters contain yaluable information 
with regard to the foreign market for agricultural implements 
and the cost of their production. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to print them in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. That leave has already been given. 

Following are the letters referred to: 


La Cross PLOW Co. est); 
La Crosse, Wis., Aprit 77, 1911. 
Hon. Jonx J. Esc, Washington, D. C. 

Duin Sm: We understand that It will be the plan of the House at 
the present session of Congress to endeavor to put agricultural machinery 
upon the free list, largely to meet the views of the farmers and in 
partial compensation for what they think they will suffer because of the 
adoption of the reciprocity agreement with Canada. I trust you will 
not consider it out of place for me to giye expression of opinion con- 
cerning that policy. 

My own belief, after some study of the proposition, is that the farm- 
ers of the United States, for the same class and quality of agricultural 
machinery, are buying their agricultural implements cheaper than the 
farmers of any other section of the world, either of United States or 
domestic manufacture. I am well aware of the fact that there is a 
8 impression that the 5 is the case. Yet I know that 
one of the largest manufacturers of agricultural machinery in the world 
for years took the position that they would not attempt to ship into the 
United States or to enter the United States for manufacturing purposes 
for the United States market, for the reason that the profits on agricul- 
tural machinery in the States was less than it is where they do manu- 
facture, and that where they do manufacture the profits were less than 
they were in other portions of the world. That manufacturer is mak- 
— — the same class of machinery as is most 1 In use 
in the United States, and it would stand to reason that if such be the 
case the American farmer Is buying his machinery as cheap as he can, 
tariff or no tariff. 

Now, we wish to be understood as not objecting In the slightest de- 

ee to taking off every penny of duty on machinery imported into the 
Pulted States, Pine the duty on all raw material entering Into the 
manufacture of agricultural machinery Is also remoyed and the manu- 
facturers of the United States are given cqual privileges in other coun- 
tries largely manufacturing agricultural machinery. We believe, if the 

roposed measure be adopted, that the farmers of the United States will 
very much disappointed at the result. But that feature of the case 
we will not discuss at this point. 

What we contend at this point is that it would be the grossest kind 
of injustice for the United States to open its doors to a market compris- 
ing the farmer portion of 92,000,000 of people without any protective 
duties Whatever and allow our competitors on the outside to keep up 
their tariff wall and keep the United States out of their own markets. 
More pointedly than any other country, I am referring to the Canadian 
market. There are several institutions in Canada manufacturing sub- 
stantinily the same class and grade of agricultural machinery as is 
manufactured and in genera] use in the United States who would 
become immediate competitors of the American manufacturers if they 
desired to accept what they themselyes claim to he the narrow margins 
obtainable in the United States market. The Canadian market com- 
prises the farming element of some six, or possibly seven, million peo- 

le, but also a vast territory in the Canadian Northwest that is rapidly 
Elling up, and to a considerable extent, with wide-awake, progressive 
American farmers; and to the extent that this market exists and grows 
it is desirable to the manufacturers of the United States as well ag 
to the manufacturers of Canada. The Canadian farmers in the North- 
west take more kindly to the very latest and most highly improved 
agricultural machinery more freely than do the farmers of any other 
ortion of the world. It is a well-known fact that Canadian manu- 
acturers have procured in the United States the most approved type 
of United States made machinery, taken them to their shops and du- 
licated them almost line for line and casting for casting, and mar- 
keted them to the Canadian farmers. The Canadian manufacturers are, 
in the main, the only manufacturers in the world of a class of agricul- 
tural machinery that would be satisfactory to the mass of the American 
farmers, and would therefore 8 be about the only ones that 
would be competitors with the United States manufacturer. Of course, 
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we do not know what competition might arise if all tariffs were re- 
moved and the French and German and English manufacturers were 
free to copy American models, and, with their cheap labor, manufacture 
for the American market; but as the condition is at present the 
Canadian manufacturers are the only ones making a line of machinery 
that would be satisfactory to the American farmer. Now, we submit, 
would it be justice to the United States manufacturer to open up his 
vast United States market to these Canadian manufacturers by throw- 
ing down the tariff cost of entering into the United States and per- 
mit the Canadian manufacturer to retain the protection of the 15 per 
cent duty against the import of the United States agricultural ma- 
chinery into his market, comparatively limited as it is? That is, at 
the best, if the tariff wall were orare eradicated in both directions 
the United States manufacturers would be gaining a market among ns 

roximately only 6,000,000, while the Canadian manufacturers would 

e gaining a market found peed 92,000,000 people. Surely, it seems 
to the writer, that the American farmer could not ask that such a gross 
injustice should be imposed 9 755 the United States manufacturer for 
the possible and hazy benefits he thinks he might secure by putting the 
agricultural implements upon the free list. 

The writer supposes that the most ardent believer in free trade will 
concede that it is a distinct advantage to any community to have spent 
within its borders the money that may be put out in wages for manu- 
facturing purposes, and that, even though the most pronounced free- 
trade principle should prevail in the United States, adherents of such 
a principle still would desire to see manufacturing in the United States 
highly prospering. 

We call attention to the fact that In the past few years, and we pre- 
sume largely on account of the 15 per cent differential that the British 
colonies give to each other, some of the largest manufacturers of the 
United States haye built vast manufacturing plants in Canada for the 
purpose of supplying the Canadian market, and incidentally, perhaps, 
other British colonies favored by the 15 per cent differential, and pay 
out large sums of money in wages that are being 1 within the 
Canadian lines, and thus building up the Dominion of Canada, all of 
which is, in the main, directly at the expense of the Interests of the 
United States, That is, had a 8 agreement been made with 
Canada years ago at the time Canada itself was a beggar for the 
reelprocal agreement the elllux of United States manufacturers and 
wages into Canada would never have taken place. Several large manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery were among the number flitting to 
Canada. Now, if such loss of United States manufacturing. and of 
wages paid in the United States, has accrued to the benefit of Canada 
under the tariffs as they had been during the past few years, it is wise 
to ask the question, What will occur if the United States puts agricultural 
machinery absolutely on the free list while Canada retains its tarit 
wall against the manufacturers of the United States? Unquestionably, 
except so far as frelghts might modify the roposition, it would be to 
the interest of every manufacturer in the United States to move over 
to Canada and get the benefit of what Canadian market he can with- 
out duty, to get the benefits of the trade with the British colonies 
allowing the 15 per cent difforential, and he can retain his United 
States trade just the same as he had it before, Inasmuch as he would 
have no duty to pay for shipping his Canadian-made goods to his 
United States customers. The writer knows of two quite large con- 
cerns that have been very serlously considering in the recent past the 
project of entering Canada for manufacturing purposes, and he knows 
that one of the concerns has been approached by at least two different 
localities in Canada with the offer of large inducements to establish 
manufacturing plants within the Dominion. 

If the present conditions had been sufficient to cause careful con- 
sideration of such a proposition, we think you can see that the con- 
dition as it would exist by throwing down the United States tariff 
wall and leaving the Canadian tariff wall standing, would be to cause 
such coneerns to clinch the proposan and moye out of the United 
States; and with them would go large investments of capital in the 
United States and large payments of wages to employees, which are now 
distributed in the United States. 

The newspapers reported within the past few days the reorganiza- 
tion of one of the large United States manufacturers, and the state- 
ment that a Canadian factory has been included in the deal and that 
there will be an Immense enlargement of the Canadian factory for the 
purpose of manufacturing for the Canadian market. 

We wish to assert again that, while we do not object on general 
principles to putting agricultural implements on the free list, we do 
most strenuously object to the principin of opening up the United 
States market for the benefit of our Canadian neighbors and permit- 
ting them to retain their tariff against the United States manufac- 
turers. We believe that it would be one of the greatest economic 
mistakes into which the United States has ever blundered. 

While it is not exactly germane to the subject, it might not be amiss 
to take some notice of what is alleged to be a widespread belief that 
there is an Agricultural Implement Trust, inasmuch as some ple 
have acted and there has been legislation proposed in the belief that 
such a thing exists. As a matter of fact, there is no more a trust in 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery than there is in the breath- 
ing of air; and no investigation that was ever made has ever been 
able to unearth even the remotest appearance of such a trust. There 
fs neither trust, combination, or other device for controlling the manu- 
facture or the price of agricultural machinery. This concern has 
absolutely no interest in or with the International Harvester Co. be- 
yond being direct competitors with them in the manufacture of sev- 
eral lines of agricultural machinery. But the International Harvester 
Co. is only one of several manufacturers of harvesting machinery that 
is in direct competition with them in harvesting goods. Possibly they 
control by manufacture the market for a very large percentage of har- 
vesting machinery, but outside of harvesting machinery they neither 
manufacture nor control more than a very small portion of the other 
agricultural machinery used by farmers. Deere & Co., of Moline, are 
probably one of the two largest manufacturers of plows, including 
cultivators, harrows, and -some other Hines of farm machinery, in the 
United States, and have recently reorganized their subsidiary con- 
cerns, consisting of their own branch houses and their own separate 
factory heretofore existing under separate forms of organization, and 
I understand have also bought outright one of the largest manufac- 
turers of hay tools in the United States, but which Deere & Co. were 
not heretofore manufacturing. But it is shrewdly surmised on the 
part of other manufacturers and very large competitors of Deere & Co. 
that the underlying motive for this consolidation is that they may be 
in better shape to enter the list as a direct and powerful competitor 
of the International Harvester Co. in its strongest line, namely, har- 
vesting machinery, 
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Deere & Co. outside of the harvesting line, without a single community 
of interest except those general interests which pertain to all people 


werful manufacturers who are the 
nternational Harvester Co. and of 


large and 
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engaged in the same line of business. They are all direct, active, and 
progressive competitors of each other and of Deere & Co. and the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., except os to harvesting machinery which 
they do not manufacture and in the sale of which, as a rule, they 
have absolutely no interest. 

To one who understands the actual conditions the Iden of there being 
anything that in the remotest degree approaches a trust or a com- 
bination or a monopoly in agricultural machinery is absurd. We sup- 
pose the International Harvester Co. is abundantly able to take care of 
themselyes—at least they seem to be able to do so without any help 
from us—but whatever may be the character of their organization, 
beneficial or otherwise to the consumers of the United States, the fact 
remains that they are an entity by themselves and should be judged 
upon the merits of their own institution, just as we claim we are 
entitled to be judged by the merits of our own institution, and the 
attempt should not be made to couple them with the other and inde- 
pendent manufacturers of agricultural machinery in the United States. 

I thank you cordially for such attention as you may be able to give 
my 1 of free listing agricultural implements for the benefit 
of the farmers of the United States, and if there is any question that 
you desire to ask of me that I am able to answer I shall be very glad 
to give it to you freely. 

I might say further that this company does not have one dollar of 
trade with Canada. 

Yours, truly, C. W. DICKINSON. 


LA Crossn PLOW Co. (I Nc.) 
La Orosse, Wis., April 27, 1911. 


Hon. JOHN J. Escu, Washington, D. C. 
8 I have your esteemed favor of the 24th instant in re 


Yes; I heartily indorse the reciprocity bill as it was submitted by 
the President, belleving— 

First. That every phase of the subject had been very carefully 
thought out by very competent people on behalf of the United States 
und in the belief, at least of the gentlemen who negotiated the agree- 
ment, very interest had been carefully protected. 

Second. That I have not been able yet to be convinced that the inter- 
ests of the farmers will be prejudiced by the adoption of the agreement 
as submitted. 

Third. That the time to secure a reciprocity agreement is when both 
parties can be brought together. I have heretofore Inid before you the 
nformation I got in two or three trips through the manufacturing end 
of Canada, in which I found n very hostile and growing sentiment 
against any reciprocity agreement with the United States unless the 
United States pay very heavily for the privilege as compared with what 
they would have had to pay at the time Canada was a suppliant for 
an agreement and was refused on the part of the United States. s 
my belief, if the agreement is not cinched nt this time, that at any 
future time an agreement may be sought the development of Canada 
will put her in position to demand very much more from the United 
States than it is demanding in this agreement. Canada has not, in 
this ugreement, ylelded very much to the manufacturers of the United 
States, and e under the existing regulations, the already 
rapid. tte of the manufacturing interests of Canada will f° 
on apace. his is evidenced by the fact that, notwithstanding the 
pending treaty, one of the largest plow manufacturers in the United 

tates, if not the largest, has consummated arrangements whereby a 
Canadian plant that comes to them in the deal is to be very greatly 
enlarged for the manufacturing of their zoods in Canada. 

I think you have possibly misunderstood my letter as secking to 
retain protection for the American manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chinery. I was born in the hotbed of protection, have always believed 
nnd do yet, in the theory of protection. But I have always felt that 
whenever any industry in the United States is able to get out and com- 
pete in the markets of the world for trade, while still paying United 
States wages, the time has passed when that industry needs protection. 
1 believe, in the main, that the United States manufacturer of agri- 
cultural machinery is competing in the markets of the world, but not 
so much in quantity or in price us in suality, At any rate, the La 
Crosse Plow Co. is perfectly willing to take its chances in holding its 
business In the United States whether the duty on farm machinery be 
retained or abolished. We were satisfied, however, with the eats 
although we could not bold it to be a perfect product. We very rarely 
get such things In negotiations. There has to give and take. 

But the “free list“ is an entirely different proposition, even as re- 
gards agricultural implements. In opposing the free list so far as per- 
tains to farm machinery we are not doing it because we object per se 
to farm machinery being placed on the free list, but that it would be 
closing the dcor to ever getting Canada to put farm machinery on its 
free list. Here Is the opportunity for a trade, and for Congress to omit 
this opportunity is what I would call a most serions economic blunder. 
And I believe you see the full force of my reasoning In that respect; 
that you see that if farm machinery is placed on the free list and Can- 
ada maintains its duty of 15 per cent, as fixed in the reciprocity agree- 
ment, it would be to the advantage of every United States manufacturer 
to pull up his plant and put it in Canada, because he would have all 
of the advanta of the protective duty of 15 per cent in Canada and 
would be able to ship his product as freely into the United States as 
when his factory is located in the United States. If United States 
manufacturers have found it advantageous to erect in Canada expensive 
plants and invest large amounts of money in transacting Canadinn busi- 
ness, and possibly business with the British colonics, and with the 
attendant advantages of the expenditure of large sums of money in 
wages, how much more emphatic will be the inducement for them to 
follow that plan when Canada retains a 15 per cent duty and the United 
States takes the duty all off. 

But, in my judgment, the farmers of the United States will not get 
$1 of advantage in putting farm machinery on the freo list. ‘They cer- 
tainly will not so far as getting Canadian-made machinery is con- 
cerned. In my judgment, it will cost the United States manufacturer 
in Canada as much to produce his goods as it does now in the United 
States. Labor may be cheap, but it is nowhere near as effective. The 
Canadian manufacturer in the main buys his materials from the United 
States rolling mills and has to pay the duty. His freights are about 
the same as the United States manufacturer has to pay. ‘To be sure, 
they allow the British rolling mills the preferential duty of 15 per cent, 
but neither the British nor German or other European rolling mills put 
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out a product that is F. as available for agricutural machinery as 
do the rolling mills of the United States. We have never bought any 
foreign iron and steel, but I know a very large concern manufacturing 
cars that did try it on and found there was such an inaccuracy in the 
rolling as to make the stock practically unsuitable for their purpose. 

I state again what I have said before, that one of the largest manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery in the world, and making probably 
as large a line of variety of machinery as does the International Har- 
vester Co., refused to enter the United States for manufacturing pur- 
poses for the reason that the prices in the United States were unat- 
tractive to it as compared with the prices that we are getting in their 
own country and in other foreign countries. ‘That is evidence enough 
that the prices are already as low in the United States as the United 
States farmer can hope to secure. But, in addition to that, of course, 
aa have to know very well what the limits of profits are in our own 

Usiness. 

But in addition to this line of reasoning is this, that it is of no pos- 
gible Interest to the United States farmer whether or not the United 
States manufacturer gets into the Canadian market free of duty— 
whether or not the United States farmer has to compete against the 
Canadian grain raiser, that feature of the case is of no possible 
financial interest to him. If the United States tariff on Canadian- 
raised grain is entirely taken away he has to compete, if there is 
competition, no matter at what gi the Canadian farmer buys his 
machinery. That competition will be the same whether the Canadian 
farmer gets his United States-made goods with or without a duty. 
will neither enhance nor lower the price of his grain, that there is or 
is not a Canadian duty on United States-made machinery. Neither is 
it n financial interest to the United States farmer that the Canadian 
farmer gets his United States-made farm machinery with or without a 
duty, oven if the United States farmer is protected by duty on grain, 
meats, and other products. 

The whole prooien, therefore, as to machinery on the free list is one 
involving the interests of the United States manufacturer to get into the 
Canadian market on the same terms that the Canadian manufacturer 
gets into the United States. And I can not see that it has anything to 
do at all with the fate of tho reciprocity agreement. I do not feel 
competent to discuss the merits of the other articles on the free list. I 
um not sufficiently acquainted with their markets in this country and 
abroad. I do feel that I know a little something about farm machinery. 

I do not know that it is necessary to discuss the reports that seem to 
be circulating so freely in the congressional halls in regard to the selling 
of United States-made machinery in foreign markets at much less prices 
than the same machines sell, in the United States. I recollect that some 
rears ago there was a report made to Congress that United States-made 

aryest! 5 machinery was selling for n very large percentage less in 
some foreign countries than it sells in the United States. Later infor- 
mation came to me that in instituting this comparison of prices a 
harvester with a grain-binder attachment was the basis of prices in the 
United States and an old-fashioned reaper with no binder attachment, 
nnd that can scarcely be sold in any section of the United States at any 
figure, in use in foreign countries, was the standard for the toreen 
rice, I do know this, and everyone may know it who takes the trouble 
o post himself, that there are large sections of foreign countries which 
prefer to use a harvesting machine of the reaper type rather than to 
pay the price for an up-to-date fully equipped binder machine. 

A statement was made, either in a report or in a speech in the House 
about a week ago, that wagons that sell in the United States for $135 
and 8180 (1 am not positive which of the figures was named, but the 
United States price was very, very much higher) sell in foreign coun- 
tries for $100. The inference was thnt the statement referred to ordi- 
nary farm wagons. know something about wagons. We and our 
branch houses and agencies sell the entire output of the Smith Manu- 
facturing Co. 

For a long period, when I was sales manager, it was my business 
to fix the dealers’ prices on wagons. Our Mr. Levis, now sales manager, 
was for a long time sales manager for n wagon company, selling goods 
all over the United States and in Canada. We neither of us know of 
any place in the United States where an ordinary farm wagon retails 
for as much as $100, the price, it was claimed, the wagons sell for 
in the foreign countries, and for which from 25 to 50 eae cent greater 
price was asked in the United States. It is among tho possibilities 
that in the extreme West, where the freights are very high and where 


the dealer has a cinch on the trade, the retail price of an ordinary 
farm wagon, say, -inch skein, with a 2-inch tire, inch thick, 
Tonig Ania for $100, possibly some more, but we do not know of any 
such place. 


Mr. Levis traveled over Canada, cia Ser tee to the jobbing trade, 
and was thoroughly familiar with tho nadlan prices. He states to 
me that his price to the Canadian dealer was invariably the same 
price at the 8 as the United States dealer pre and it costs the 
Canadian dealer the freight and the duty. An e further states 


what In a general way I know to ba true that the price of the Cana- 
“tla manufacturer is the United States prico plus the freight and 
o du 


ty. 

The Liexlean market could secure its w: 
the prica there would be dependent upon 
freig 
the forci 


that ene: 
a wagon o 
n less price n it can be or is sold in the United States. You are 
nn ¢x-farmer, and you know that when 5 bought wagons you took 
into consideration differences in size of skeins, width of tire, the 
way the wagon was ironed up, ctc. While I was handling the sales 
department had. difficulty with my travelers reporting competitive 
prices in the trade, in that they were very, very apt to leave out 
the specifications of construction of the wagons and make their com- 
parison on the naked basis of prices alone. And many and many a 
time I have shown the traveler that his dealer, in order to beat down 
his price, was comparing the price of a 3-inch skein, 8 by f inen tire 
Wagon, With our wagon, with 34-inch skein, 3 4 inch tire, and 
other dimensions larger, heavier, and more costly in proportion. Any 
reports of prices on wagons in foreign countries and the Balten States, 
you can see, would have to be weighed with a great deal of caution for 
the same rect 15 

You probably know that there is a wagon put up for the large farm- 
ers of the West and Northwest, made very, very heavy, to haul very 
heavy loads, provided with a grain tank, built o planks with extended 
sides over the Wheels, like some of our coal wagons, requiring very 


heavy ironing, all to adapt it to hauling in one wagon what would re- 
guiro two or more ordinary farm wagons to carry. It would be a very 
casy thing for some one who is not up on wagons to find thut such a 
wagon sells, as it might reasonably do, freights considered, in some 
parts of the West, at $125 or $135, and in his ignorance compare that 

ice with the price in some other quarter of the world on an ordinary 
arm wagon. You can see, therefore, the necessity of scrutinizing any 
report of that kind with the utmost vigilance. 

Kteverting to the reciprocity agreement itself, of course we under- 
stand, and you do, too, that any modification on the part of the United 
States means the killing of the agreement. It would have to go through 
another process of negotiation in order to embody in it any attempted 
reformation of the document. I do not wish to be understood that 
there are not manufacturers of farm machinery who would object to 
putting machinery on the free list per se. Of course it would follow 
as a matter of course that if we find ourselves unable to compete with 
foreign manufacturers we must immediately make the endeavor to put 
ourselves in position to do so. At the present time the Canadian 
manufacturer is the only one, we believe, in the world who makes a 
grade of goods that approaches United States standard of perfection 
and it is for that reason largely that we are not fearing the placing ot 
farm machinery on the free list. We find it hard enough to meet the 
high standard required by the United States farmer as it is, and do 
not fear that any of the low-grade machinery made by other foreign 
manufacturers than the Canadian is going to interest him. Of course, 
we do not know what English and German manufacturers might do 
when we throw down the bars and they copy our models and manu- 
facture with their cheap labor, and freights from the foreign country 
are made to the Missouri River jobbing points, the Twin Cities, Denver, 
cte, as low as the freight rates are made from, fay, the manufactur- 
ing concerns in Ohio to the same points. But that is a contingency 
that we belleye will finally adjust itself. 

Yours, truly, C. W. DICKINSON. 


La Crosse Prow Co, (Ixc. ), 
La Crosse, Wis., May 1, 1911. 
Hon. Joun J. ESCH, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sin: In a recent letter I called your attention to the improba- 
bility of the statement that wagons are selling for a less price in foreign 
countries than they do in the Gnited States—moeaning a wagon of the 
same weight, ironing, ctc., all having a bearing on the merits of the 
selling price of wagons in the United States, and to some extent haying 
a bearing on the price of farm machinery generally in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

The secretary of one of the very largest wagon companies refutes 
the proposition, He says he does not know of a farm wagon selling 
anywhere in the United States for $100—the price it is claimed they 
were selling for in foreign countries. It is possible the speakers or the 
committee were referring to a spring wagon, which is a pleasure vehicle 
and, strictly speaking, not a Wagon at all, and the varictics of 
stylo, finish, etc., in which such spring wagons or pleasure yehicles arq 
put up are multitudinous, and it would impossible for a man to 
compare prices in two different countries without haying the wagons 
before him, and then he would have to be an expert. ` 

But as touching the price at which wagons sell in the United State: 
and the innuendo of enormous profits in manufacturing wagons, my corre- 
spondent calls attention to the fact that in the last seven years in the 
neighborhood of 20 wagon factorics have either busted or gone out of 
business, and he rhe there is not a place in the United States where 
the International Harvester Co. could obtain as much as $100 for any 
farm wagon they. build. 

Yours, truly, C. W. DICKINSON. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
teman from Michigan [Mr. J. M. C. Satra]. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I stand for protection 
to the American laborer and the American manufacturer. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I was elected upon the Re- 
publican ticket. I was not sent here to take part in constructive 
legislation for the benefit of any other country. I can not sup- 
port the measure which is now receiving the consideration of 
this House. It is called the farmers’ free-list bill. That is a 
misnomer. The whole bill, from beginning to end, rings with a 
principle that would encourage foreign manufacturing, and that 
should be the title of it. ; 

I as a Republican have no right to complain of the action of 
the majority, for they are in contro] of the legislation of this 
House, and it has been announced by the friends of the bill 
that it would be put through the House just as it is presented. 
No Member can vote on any item in this bill separately, but 
must yote for it as a whole. By the Canadian reciprocity pact 
a duty of $1.25 is removed from lumber. Salt is upon the free 
list. There was no duty placed on fence posts by the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, so that you see some of the articles are already on 
the free list. Hides are already on the free list, and the benefit 
accruing to the farmer by this measure will in no manner com- 
pensate him for his loss. But I know that much talking is 
useless and will avail nothing. 

The bill has a catchy title, “to place on the free list,” and its 
purpose is to admit free of duty beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and meats of all kinds, buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour 
and semolina, rye flour, and other similar products of the farm. 

It also presents a number of manufactured articles to be ad- 
mitted free into this country, and I claim that it is unfair, 

What is the purpose of admitting manufactured articles into 
this country free of duty, when you must pay a duty upon the 
same manufactured articles if you undertake to sell them in 
any other country? I say that the law as it stands now is one 
which will permit every country on the globe to ship into this 
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country free of duty these manufactured articles which the 
farmers use, provided that that country is willing to allow the 
same articles of American manufacture to be shipped free into 
its territory, and nothing can be fairer than that. 

This bill is a blow at the live-stock industry of this country, 
which is one of the principal money getters of the American 
farmer. Last year the value of cattle alone in this country was 
estimated at $717,000,000 and upward, sheep more than $332,- 
000,000, and swine $436,000,000 and over. If you destroy the 
market of the farmer for his live stock, how ean he buy farm im- 
plements? But you say that we must reduce the cost of living, 
and to do so you would destroy this great American industry. 

The title of this bill, as I say, is catchy. It is styled the 
farmers’ free list. This is a misnomer; it properly should 
be styled “A bill for the encouragement of foreign manufac- 
turing”; and it will not and does not allow or pretend to give 
to the American laboring man a single day’s work. Every day’s 
work put upon the articles imported under it will rob the 
American laborer of a day's work and send the pay therefor to 
foreign countries. It is absolutely against the interest of 
American labor and is of direct force and benefit to foreign 
labor. You can not have products manufactured in foreign 
countries and furnish labor to the workmen of this country. 
Neither will it bring the benefit to the American farmer that is 
intended, although you may reap the political effect. The farm- 
ers of my district are, generally speaking, protectionists, and 
they, together with their Democratic brothers, will see that 
there is no benefit in this bill, either to them or the masses 
whom it is sought to benefit. Indeed, they will see and realize 
directly the contrary, and that the wholesaler or possibly the 
retailer is the one to reap the profit. None of the farmers of 
my district purchase directly from the foreign manufacturer. 

Foreign-made goods are first purchased by the wholesaler, 
who in turn sells to the retailer, who sells to the farmer, so that 
all the bill will accomplish will be that the wholesaler may pur- 
chase his goods made by foreign pauper labor cheaper; but 
that the farmer will purchase this foreign-made product any 
cheaper after it has passed through the hands of the wholesaler 
and the retailer is very problematical. 

This bill is intended to make the American manufacturer sit 
up and take notice, and upon this floor and in this Chamber 
speeches are made by our Democratic friends on the other side 
which, in effect, if not so calculated, tend to discourage, impede, 
and destroy the business of every manufacturer and manufac- 
turing establishment in our land. Why is the business of the 
manufacturer and the producer so berated? Is the business not 
legitimate? Is a man an enemy of his country because he employs 
labor? Do the Democrats of this great lawmaking body want to 
destroy the manufacturing institutions of our land, and want 
all our products manufactured in foreign countries? What en- 
couragement is there to the manufacturer to engage in or even 
to continue his business? What hope is there for the future 
welfare of American labor in free trade? And while we are 
all proud of gur land, which is admitted to be the best in the 
world, which was built up under and had its greatest prosperity 
under a protective policy, I am led to the inquiry, Are we legis- 
lating for our Republic? 

Recently a large factory moved from my home city, for a 
goodly consideration, to another town. We all disliked to see 
it go, Democrats and Republicans alike, and I am sure that 
the townsfolk where it relocated all rejoiced at its arrival, 
Democrats and Republicans, because of the employment it 
would furnish; and what is true of a city inures correspond- 
ingly to a State or nation. When there is no employment of 
labor there is universal distress, and so important is the duty 
on imports that twice Congress has been called in extra session 
to adopt a protective-tariff measure, and it must be admitted 
that the McKinley bill and the Dingley bill gave to this country 
two periods of its greatest prosperity, and under the present 
law provision is made for a tariff board to determine the fair 
duty that should be paid upon imported articles. This board 
is especially equipped for this office. The present bill is a 
wandering free-trade orphan, upon which there has not been a 
hearing, and which does not even contain the tariff-for-reyenue 
principle. 

The American farmer is a protectionist; and when you admit 
meat free, flour free, and farm products free you strike a blow 
at his industry. The American laborer is a protectionist, and 
when you admit articles manufactured by foreign pauper labor 
in direct competition with his skill and industry you strike a 
blow at him. 

Much has been said about the efficiency of the foreign 
laborer. I hope that the American laborer will not be obliged 
to do more than a fair day’s work, and that for this he will 
receive his full share of the profits. I have worked side by 
side with the foreign laborer, I have employed them, and will 
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say that they do a satisfactory day’s work and get twice as 
much pay for it in this country as they received in foreign 
countries. It seems to me that if ever a proposition was proven 
or established (and I understand that our Democratie friends 
now concede it), it is the fact that wages are much higher 
in America than in any other country on the globe—nearly 
double that in any other country and five times that paid in 
some. How does that sound my American workmen friends? 

Name some countries you would rather work in, where you 
would be paid more or treated better or have more golden 
opportunities, than America. In my early life I, as no doubt 
others of you, was a laboring man and as a sample of what 
opportunity awaits the youth of this glorious Republie you are 
entitled to the inspiration if any. Wealth, position, and honor 
are the rewards of true merit open to rich and poor alike, I 
for one will not strike a blow at my country’s welfare or close 
an avenue to a worthy young man or increase the burden of 
the laborer. 

The Republican Party recognizes the special needs of wage- 
workers generally, for their well-being means the well-being of 
all; and whatever comfort can be found in encouraging foreign 
manufacture or giving employment to foreign pauper labor, 
the ee Party is entitled to and can have all the 
credit. 

The importer gets the benefit. The farmers’ free list, the 
bill is called. Why, the farmer does not buy his plow, drag, 
reaper, thrashing machine, wire, meat, or biscuit of the foreign 
manufacturer. The best agricultural implements, the best 
thrashers, and the best fencing wire is made in America; the 
best crops produced; the best and happiest workmen, the finest 
schools and cliurches and homes, children, climate, soil, scenery 
are all in America. How we do love to boast of America and 
its grandeur and prosperity; how we do love to boast of our 
country and its flag. More men have fought for it—more men 
have died for it—than for any other flag. Oh, how the for- 
eigners do love to get under its protective folds, and its pro- 
tecting stars and stripes. 

Let us be fair. Do my Democratic friends forget that there 
is now an act and provision of law which says to the world 
that plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
thrashing machines, and cotton gins may be imported free of 
duty, provided that any of the foregoing are imported from any 
country, dependency, province, or colony which imposes no tax 
or duty on like articles imported from the United States? 

Can anything be fairer than that? Is that not the golden 
rule? Would you find fault with the ten commandments? 
By this law we admit every implement of agriculture into this 
country free providing the country sending them will admit 
our manufactures on a like basis. But this is not enough. 
You now present this bill, which in effect allows every foreign 
country on earth to import the articles mentioned—implements 
and farm products—free into this country, while we are charged 
a duty of from 15 to 80 per cent when we export American- 
made products—articles made by the hand of the American 
laborer—into their country. This is certainly free trade back- 
ward. Is this called high statesmanship? These imported 
manufactured articles should be manufactured by American 
workmen. These foreign farm products should be raised by 
the American farmer. Now, the American farmer buys his 
implements of the American manufacturer and in turn the 
American manufacturer buys his products of the American 
farmer. The American manufacturer furnishes work to the 
American working man, who in turn buys the products of the 
American farm, and by working together all are benefited. 

The prosperity of our country rests upon the prosperity of 
agriculture and our farmer can not prosper if his product is 
supplanted by foreign meats, flour, and similar articles, 

RECIPROCITY. 

A few days ago an act for reciprocal-trade relations with 
our sister country, Canada, was passed by thisbody. Practically 
all the Democrats voted for it, supposedly because of its free- 
trade principles. 

This treaty is fayored by Canada for the purpose of giving 
our American market of 90,000,000 people to Canada free for 
her farm products, And in this connection, in support of that 
proposition, I here quote a part of an interview with Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the prime minister of Canada, in the Columbian Maga- 
zine, May number, who favors its adoption for that reason. 

This is what he said: 


We are, above all, an agricultural people; our chief wealth is the 
growth of those 12 of the temperate zone, fruits, cereals, and 
vegetables; and it is our boast—but a boast founded on actual ex- 
perlence—that in cereals, vegetables, and fruits we can, without ex- 
aggeration, beat the World. Our object to-day is to open 
the door of the American market, to open the door of a Nation of 
90,000,000, which has been closed to us for the last 50 years. * * „ 
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Although it was part of our policy to obtain RUA 8 with the United 
States, we have acted carefully in so doing and have not injured any 
industry. ‘The only . affected is that of agricultural imple- 
ments, on some of which the duty has been reduced from 173 per 
cent to 15 per cent and on others from 20 per cent to 15 per cent. 
It would have been pleasing, for myself at all events, to go beyond 
that, but we considered that if we aid we would perhaps not do justice 
to the large body which has invested money in these establishments. 
The Government does not exist for the farmers alone or the manu- 
facturers alone, or for ey, one class, but for the manufacturers and 
the farmers and for the classes which compose our nation. 

Thus it is seen that the Canadian prime minister wants the 
American market for the Canadian farm products. 

But it is said that we may need Canada in the future. If 
so, let us wait until that time comes. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” We do not need it now. 

It is conceded that the high cost of living—which won the 
recent election for the Democrats and the reduction of which 
is given as the reason for this treaty—can not be laid to the 
door of the American farmer. He sold and is now selling his 
products slightly above cost in the market which he helped to 
build up. 

A glance at the prices which the farmer is receiving at the 
present time for his products may be of interest to those who 
are abusing him for the high cost of living. I will insert in 
my remarks a weekly market report from the Charlotte (Mich.) 
Republican of May 4, 1911: 


Eggs -e 
Potatoes 


40 80 
Barn. —— — es do $1.65 

No article is named by any Member of this House, Democratic 
or Republican, for which the farmer is paid too much; and to 
protect his interest the American farmer has, by a protest that 
echoes throughout the Republic, expressed his disapproval of 
this treaty. In like manner are his interests coupled with those 
of the laboring man and the manufacturer, which are being 
assailed by this bill. And on its passage will descend the dark- 
ness of despair now appearing on the industrial horizon of our 
country, brought on by threats and calamity talk, to envelop 
and work disaster to American labor, agriculture, and manu- 
facture. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. McCoy]. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, I have observed that the new 
Members who speak here for the first time in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union seem to find it neces- 
sary to enter some sort of a disclaimer, and I will now enter 
mine, in about this way: In talking with a colleague from 
Georgia, also a new Member, the other day, he said to me that 
he thought he had reached a wise conclusion, namely, not to say 
anything at this session of Congress, because, as he stated, he 
believed that the old Democratic Members here, who had 
fought Democratic battles on this floor for so many years, 
ought now to have full swing, when we have the majority. On 
the other hand, one of my colleagues from New Jersey was 
good enough to say that he could see no harm in my talk- 
ing upon this measure. So, between the upper millstone of 
modesty imposed by the remarks of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia and the nether millstone of encouragement received from 
my friend from New Jersey, I shall endeavor to grind out 
some sort of a grist, which I hope at the worst will not do 
any damage to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, [Laughter and 
applause, ] 

I have not heard all the speeches that have been made on 
this pending bill, nor haye I had time to read all the speeches, 
and in both these respects I think that I may say that I am in 
very good company here in the city of Washington; but so far 
as I have been able to listen and so far as I have had time to 
read the speeches that have been made it has seemed to me that 
they have dealt principally with details and not largely with 
general principles, and I should like to make a few suggestions 
at this time, not involving details—and of course not saying 
anything very original about the tariff; for he would be a wise 


man indeed who could say anything original about the tariff— 
which, in my opinion, if properly considered, can not fail to 
nid in the correct solution of the tariff problem which is now 
under consideration. 

DOES TAXATION CREATE WEALTH? 


If a protective tariff accomplishes what its advocates claim 
for it, namely, the giving of protection to American producers, 
that result can be accomplished only by making it possible for 
our producers to charge higher prices than they otherwise 
would, and that they do charge higher prices because of the 
tariff is no longer disputed. A great many people call these 
higher prices a tribute levied by producers on the consumers, 
but let us call it a tax. 

That customs duties levied on imports are a tax is one of the 
few obviously sound propositions that have not been denied by 
protectionists. 

A protective tariff law results, then, in nothing but the impo- 
sition of two taxes. The protectionists’ claim for such a law 
is that it produces wealth and leads to prosperity, consequently 
the general proposition involved is that taxation produces 
wealth and leads to prosperity. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] > 

I have admired the altruistic spirit prevailing in this body, 
leading Members on each side to give advice to those on the 
other, and animated, I hope, by that spirit, I suggest to any 
Member on the other side who seeks reelection in 1912, that 
when he makes his opening speech of the campaign, he shall 
state to his constituents that he bases his expectation of elec- 
tion on his success in maintaining the truth of the proposition 
that taxation creates wealth. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

PROTECTION DOES NOT RAISE WAGES. 


Perhaps the one argument that more than any other has 
deluded voters in this country into putting the Republican 
Party in power is the claim that a protective tariff increases 
wages. I imagtne that one cause of the result is that in dis- 
cussing the question, it is dealt with on the basis of billions of 
dollars, millions of workmen, hundreds of thousands of indus- 
trial plants, and thousands of industries, Such large figures 
are confusing to all of us and especially to the men whose daily 
toil leaves them with little leisure and no strength for a careful 
consideration of the question. 

The validity of the claim can be tested by what I may call 
the rule of three, which reduces it to a basis of simplicity. 
Lest I should mar the rule by stating it in my own language, let 
me read it in the words of a master of clear exposition, who 
says: 

We will, however, pursue the protectionist doctrine of wages a little 
further. it is totally false that protective taxes raise wages. Asg I 
will show further on, protective taxes lower wages. Now, however, I 
am assuming the protectionist’s own premises and doctrines all the 
time. He says that his system raises wages. Let us go to see some 
of the wages-class and get some evidence on this point. We will take 
three wageworkers, a boot man, a hat man, and a cloth man. First, 
we ask the boot man, “ Do you win anything by this tariff!“ “ Yes,’ 
he says, “I understand that I do.” How?“ „ Well, the way they 
explain it to me is that when anybody wants boots he goes to my boss, 
pays him more on account of the tax, and my boss gives me part of it.’ 
‘All right. Then your comrades here, the hat man and the cloth man, 
pay this tax in which you share?“ ‘Yes; I suppose so. I never 
thought of that before. mappeses that rich people paid the taxes, but 
I suppose that when they buy boots they must do it, too.” „And when 
you want a hat you go and pay the tax on hats, part of which (as you 
explain the system) goes to your friend the hat man; and when you 
want cloth you pay the tax which goes to benefit your friend the cloth 
man?” I suppose that it must be so.” We go then to see the hat 
man and have the same conversation with him, and we go to see the 
cloth man and have the same conversation with him. Each of them 
then gets two taxes and pays two taxes. Three men illustrate the 
whole case. If we should take a thousand men in a thousand indus- 
tries, we should find that each paid 999 taxes and ench got 999 taxes, 
if the system worked as it is sald to work. What is the upshot of the 
whole? Either they all come out even on their taxes paid and received 
or some of the wage receivers are winning something out of other wage 
receivers to the net detriment of the whole class. If each man is 
creditor for 999 taxes and each debtor for 999 taxes, and if the system 
is “universal and equal,” we can save trouble by each drawing 999 
orders on the creditors to pay to themselves their own taxes, and we 
can set up a clearing house to wipe off all the accounts. Then we come 
down to this as the net result of the system when it is “ universal and 
equal,” that each man as a consumer pays taxes to himself as a pro- 
ducer. That is what is to make us all rich. We can accomplish it 
just as well and far more easily, when we get up in the morning, by 
transferring our cash from one pocket to the other. 

One point, however, and the most important of all, remains to be 
noticed. How about the thousandth tax? How is it when the boot 
man wants boots and the hat man hats and the cloth man cloth? He 
has to go to the store on the street and boy. of his own boss, at the 
market price (tax on), the very things which he made himself in the 
shop. e then pays the tax to his own employer, and the employer, 
according to the doctrine, shares“ it with him. Where is the offset 
to that part which the employer keeps? There is none. The wagés 
class, even on the protectionist explanation, may give or take from each 
other, but to their own employers they give and take not, At election 
time the boss calls them in and tells them that they must vote for pro- 
tection or he must shut up the shop, and that they ought to vote for 
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8 because it makes thelr wages hich. 
n the n just as it is taught to them, the 
causes him to bay them big wages, out of which t ey pay back to him big 
taxes, out of which he pays them a fraction back again, and that but 
for this arrangement the business could not go on at all. A littlo re- 
flection shows that this just brings up the question for a wage earner: 
How much can I afford to pay my boss for hiring me? Or, again, 
which is just the same thing in other words: What is the net reduction 
of my wages below the market rate under freedom which results from 
this system? 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Before leaving the question of wages I should like to read 
what the same writer says about “pauper labor.’ It is as 
follows: 


““Pauper labor“ had a meaning in the first half of this (the nine- 
8 century in England, when the overseers of the poor turned 
over the younger portion of the occupants of the orhouses to the 
owners of the new cotton factories. under contracts to teach them the 
trade and pay them a pittance. Of course the arrangement had shock- 
ing cvils connected with it. but it was a transition arrangement. 
The * pauper laborers“ children, after a generation, became inde- 

indent laborers; the system expired of itself, and ‘pauper laborer” 

now n senseless Jingle. 


President Hoffstot, of the Pressed Steel Car Co., during the 
strike at his plant in 1909, speaking of wages, said: 

When all is said and done, It's supply and demand that fix 8 
The 1907 rates have nothing to do with what we pay men to-day. We 
buy labor in the cheapest market. 

This is a frank and accurate statement by a protected manu- 
facturer, and, I may add, a brutal one under the circumstances. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] told us yester- 
day of the small earnings of a cabman in Oxford, England., 
and his statements will be sent broadcast some day. I regret 
that I did not have with me when he was talking some figures 
which I am about to read, for I should have liked to ask him 
whether he had eyer heard of similar figures in this country, 
and in that way some of the horrible conditions here could 
be shown in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp alongside of his cab- 
man’s wages. 

The facts which I am about to state were learned in New 
York City by an investigator vouched for by the New York 
Child Labor Commission, and were not gathered for political 
purposes 

What 
figures? 

Children’s white dresses are paid for at the rate of 50 cents 
n dozen, and the average daily output is one dozen a day, and 
the average working day is 13 hours. 

Violets are made for 34 cents a gross, and a mother and three 
girls and the grandmother earn at this work 60 cents a day. 

Piecing out good feathers with strands from bad feathers, 
called “willowing,” is paid for at the rate of 4 to 6 cents an 
inch. An 18-inch feather can be made in one and one-half days, 
and the maker gets from 72 cents to $1.08. 

The average wage of an entire family at garment finishing is 
from 60 to 70 cents a day. 

Making cigarette wrappers brings 10 cents a thousand, and 
a woman working from 6 a. m. to 12 p. m. can make $2 a week. 

These wrappers are made for a merchant on a fashionable 
street, and stamped as made in Egypt, Turkey, or elsewhere, 
and you can haye your initials on them in silver, blue, or gold, 
if you wish. 

The housing conditions of most of the people in these employ- 
ments are of the worst. 

Mr. KINRKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman permit an inguiry at this point? 

Mr. McCOY. Certainly. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I would like to know in what 
year these figures were taken in order to ascertain if it was 
during a time of so-called Republican prosperity. 

Mr. McCOY. They were taken in 1910. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. KINIKEAD of New Jersey. Thank you very much. It is 
as I expected. 

Mr. McCOY. Now, whether the gentleman from Connecticut 
would call this labor “ pauper labor“ or not I do not know, but 
I do say that the manufacturers in this country who are 
employing this kind of labor—and I can cite a great many other 
eases of the same kind—ought to be thoroughly ashamed of 
themselves, and there ought to be some law, if the protective 
taxes are to be continued on the statute books, which would 
compel these men to give to these poor women and children 
the full benefit of all they get from the tariff. [Applause on 
the Democratie side.] 


PROTECTION IS MONGREL SOCIALISM. 


Now, I wonder how many of our Republican friends ever 
stop to think that protectionism is nothing but mongrel! social- 
ism—socialism because it is State intervention with the avowed 
purpose of warding off the necessity for open competition; 


If, then, they believe 
must believe that it 


‘does the gentleman from Connecticut think of these 
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mongrel because the State permits one man to put his hand 
into another man’s pocket on the promise of a fair distribution 
of what he is able to take away from him—and he is able 
generally to take a plenty—instead of itself taking and dis- 
tributing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I should be interested to hear the only Member of this House 
elected by the Socialist Party inquire of our Republican friends 
why they are unwilling to carry protectionism to its logical 
socialistic conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

15 5 5 I will yield the gentleman five minutes 
a onal. 


A SCIENTIFIC PROTECTIVAR TARIFF IS SCIENTIFIC GREED. 

Mr. McCOY. The Republican national platform of 1908 an- 
nounced that— 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American manufacturers. 

This dogma has come to be hailed as a statement of a 
“ scientific” method of framing a tariff. It is obvious that a 
tariff law of the kind described would absolutely shut off foreign 
competition, and if applied would result in our paying cnor- 
mously more for many things than we do even now. Mr. 
Aldrich was willing to apply the dogma to the utmost limit, 
for he said in the Hall at the other end of this building while 
the Payne-Aldrich-Smoot bill was being debated that in order 
to equalize conditions he would vote for a duty of 800 per cent 
as willingly as for a duty of 50 per cent. 

It has been stated that the doctrine was first definitely formu- 
lated in the Republican platform of 1908, but it had been thought 
of as early as when Mr. Blaine wrote Twenty Years of Congress. 
Mr. Blaine said: 

An adjustment of the protective duty to the point which represents 
the average difference between wages of the labor in Europe and in 
America will, in the judgment of protectlonists, always prove im- 

racticable. The difference can not be regulated by a scale of averages, 


use it is constantly subject to arbitrary changes. If the duty be 


adjusted on that basis for any given date, a reduction of wages would 


at once be forced abroad, and the American manufacturers would, in 
consequence, be driven to the desperate choice of surrendering the home 
market or reducing the pay of workmen. The theory of protection is 
not answered, nor can its realization be attained by any such device. 
Protection, in the perfection of its design, as described by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, does not inyite competition from abroad, but is based on the con- 
trolling principle that competition at home will always preyent monop- 
oly on the part of the capitalist, assure good wages to the laborer, and 
defend the consumer against the evil of distortion. 

Mr. Blaine was right in his statement that protection is de- 
signed to shut out competition. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Let us not deceive ourselves into believing that the pro- 
tected interests will ever be satisfied with anything less. 

If I understood rightly what the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. HL] said yesterday, he criticized the majority of the 
present Ways and Means Committee for making use of the evi- 
dence, so-called, given at the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee which framed the Payne bill, claiming, as IL 
understood it, that the Democrats tacitly admitted the useful- 
ness of that evidence by not having further hearings at this 
time. The trouble with the Payne Ways and Means Committee 
was that it failed to make proper use of information which was 
furnished it by various manufacturers. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I will cite one instance. 

Last summer I asked a friend of mine, who is one of the 
largest manufacturers of Portland cement in this country, what 
advantage to cement manufacturers there was in the duty of 
80 cents a barrel, and he replied that there was no advantage, 
adding that cement is sold in this country at as low a price as 
it can be delivered by English and German manufacturers 
f. o. b. at their factories. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I then asked him what the tariff had done to aid the building 
up of the cement industry to its present enormous proportions. 
Again he replied that it had done nothing. I asked him to what 
that development was due, and he informed me that one of 
those engaged in the business observed some years ago the 
operations of a rotary roaster being used at a mine in the 
West and was shrewd enough to see that this machine could be 
used in the cement business. Formerly the baking process was 
carried on by the use of kilns; a layer of fuel was first placed, 
then a layer of cement bricks, then another layer of fuel, and 
so on. The fire was then started and the bricks were roasted 
by this method. Now the roasting is dene in the rotary ma- 
chine, and a -process which once took days now takes a few 
hours only. I then inquired of my friend why the duty of 80 
cents a barrel was allowed to remain as one of the provisions 
of the tariff bill, and he stated that in his opinion it was be- 
cause manufacturers in other industries who were getting the 
benefits of protective duties were unwilling to haye the nominal 
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duty removed, for fear that the removal of it would be an object- 
lesson to consumers in this country, leading to inquiries on their 
part for the purpose of ascertaining whether other great indus- 
tries could not be as well maintained without the alleged bene- 
fit of a tariff tax. He said that the manufacturers had told the 
Republican tariff framers that they preferred not to have any 


duty on cement. It is unnecessary to say that my friend is a 
Democrat. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield the gentleman five minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. McCOY. I think that the facts just stated show how 
much sincerity there is in the claim of the Republican Party 
that it believes that a duty should be imposed sufficient merely 
to equal the alleged difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad. 

Now, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hirt] has spoken 
of the testimony that was taken in the framing of the Payne 
bill, and has, I say, criticized us on this side, claiming that we 
tacitly admit that this testimony is good and usable testimony. 
Let me quote something that was said by the late Senator Dol- 
liver, a Republican and a great man whose loss we all deplore. 
Ile said in a speech that he made at the other end of this 
building in June, 1910, as follows: 


Do you suppose that if Iast summer we had known that the total 
cost of smelting a ton of lend ore was $8 we would have been induced to 
put n duty of $42.50 a ton on pig lead, on the theory that labor was 
to be protected and a reasonable reward offered to capital? Do you 
suppose that if we had known that the cost of smelting copper in the 
United States is not materially greater than in other countries, we 
would have allowed a protective duty cf $42.50 a ton on pig copper in 
all its forms? Do you suppose that if we had known that the rubber 
industry in the United States needs little or no protection, that at 30 
per cent ad valorem every department of it was prosperous, that we 
were making rubber wearing apparel cheaper than it was made any- 
where else in the world, that we were making rubber tires for auto- 
mobiles with such profit that In Akron, Ohio, in 10 years the Diamond 
Rubber Co. had declared stock dividends which had increased its cap- 
ital from $50,000 to $10,000,000 under the old rate—if we had 
known that, do you suppose the Senate would have listened with pa- 
tlence to the Senator from Rhode Island when, after admitting that 
rubber wearing apparel like boots and shoes needed no protection, he 
said “ but there are rubber tires of automobiles?” 


Does the gentleman from Connecticut think that we tacitly 
accept the testimony on which those fraudulent rates were 
based? 

Now, as to the Republican methods of taking testimony and 
framing Republican tariff bills, listen to this, also from Mr. 
Dolllver: 

Not only are the attempts of lawmakers to write tariffs embarrassed 
by a community of interests, but in the same sense the whole field of 
legislation finds itself dealing in these latter years with allied syndi- 
cates, apparently unrelated, yet closely ponia together for the purpose 
of usurping the authority of every department of our Government. The 
history of their brutal and sordid control of a great political party in 
the execution of its pledges to rewrite the tariff law on a rational basis 
laid down in its platform and approved by its candidate has turned out 
to be a mere forerunner of an organized attempt, only partly successful, 
to use the political departments of the Government, not even sparing 
our highest office, as mere playtiings to be moved about by unseen 
hands, grown at length so bold that they venture, in the mere pride of 
strength, to forget their cunning. 

Mr. Wickersham, the present Attorney General of the United 
States, says that the scenes surrounding the enactment of a 
Republican tariff law exhibit— 

n purely selfish scramble for Government aid, furthered by every form 
of misrepresentation and misinformation. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, personally, as a Democrat, I am perfectly willing to go 
along with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCALL], 
whom we all so greatly admire, and will quote what he said on 
the floor of this House within the past four weeks as a pre- 
liminary to a prophecy. He said: 

Suppose there is a nation that has coal mines, iron mines, water 
powers, great facilities for manufacturing, and a poor soil. Is it wise 
tor her to take her people from the operation of the great natural re- 
sources and facilities for manufacturing with which she has been blessed 
and put them to the cultivation of an infertile soil? Is it not better 
for them to work the mines, to build up manufactures, and exchange 
their products with some other nation that docs not have these re- 
sources, but has a fertile soil? 

We have coal mines, iron mines, water powers, great facili- 
ties for manufacturing, and a wonderfully fertile soil, so noth- 
ing but stupid, greedy tariff legislation can stand in the way of 
our utilizing these resources to their utmost limit for the lasting 
benefit of all and not of the few alone. 

Prophecy is a very easy art, so easy that I notice that a great 
deal of it is practiced upon the floor of this House on the 
other side of the center aisle. Now, I want to indulge in just 
this much prophecy. I say that if for the next five years we 
have a Democratic tariff and, coincidentally, five of the enor- 
mous agricultural crops such as this country frequently knows, 
the Democratic Party will be successful not alone in 1912, but 


so great will be the benefit to follow from such a tariff that 
we can not be sent from power in 20 years. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] $ 

And in conclusion I will just add a few words more, uttered 
by the late Mr. Justice Miller of the Supreme Court, in an 
opinion delivered by him while sitting in that court. Of 
course he was not talking about a protective tariff, because, 
unfortunately, no method has yet been deyised by which we 
can bring the validity of a protective tariff to the test of a 
Supreme Court decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. McCOY. I should like just one-half minute more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Justice Miller said this in the opinion, and 
it accurately describes and characterizes a protective tariff: 

To lay, with one hand, the power of the Government on the property 
of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals, 
to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the 
less a robbery, because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation. 

[Loud applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McHenry]. 

Mr. MCHENRY. Mr. Chairman, so many of my Pennsylvania 
colleagues, following their leader, Mr. DALZELL, have pleaded the 
cause of the trusts and protected interests in opposition to this 
bill, I rise to speak in behalf of the farmers and workingmen 
of the country in support of the measure. [Applause.] 

The question now under discussion is one of vast importance 
to the entire American people. 

This debate has been running practically without limit and 
without interruption for a period of 10 days. 

Whatever the result of our deliberations may be, Mr. Chair- 
man, the American people have reason to congratulate them- 
selves once more in securing through their Representatives a 
free voice in this Congress and of the full restoration, in keep- 
ing with our campaign promises, of this branch of Congress to 
a constructive, a deliberative, and a legislative body, as origi- 
nally provided by the Constitution of the United States. 

The arguments for and against the measure have been ably 
presented. Little, if any, new argument has been advanced in 
opposition. 

The subject is as old as the Government itself, and the 
brilliant array of facts and figures marshaled for and against 
the measure in this debate seems to leave but little unsaid. 

The principles of political economy involved in the discussion 
are not new. They represent in marked contrast the basic 
principles underlying Democracy and Republicanism, The prin- 
ciple of protection is now undergoing the acid test of American 
judgment. Zhe last election voiced the sentiment of the people 
that the tariff should be lowered. The high cost of living, 
which has been carried beyond the earnings of the producer and 
wage earner; the rapidly increasing cost of government, con- 
stantly advancing prices upon life’s necessities controlled by 
trusts and monopolies protected by the tariff, have caused a 
united nonpartisan demand upon the part of both the farmers 
and workingmen of the country, demanding a revision of the 
tariff downward. [Applause.] 

There is no thought so unerring in its accuracy as the public 
thought, and if the economic principle of protection were a 
satisfactory principle, working with equal fairness and bringing 
equal benefits to all humanity, the people would not have de- 
cided upon a change of management in their governmental 
affairs, as they did last November. 

Their decision and direct command to the Sixty-second Con- 
gress was that we should reduce the tariff, and, so far as this 
branch of Congress is concerned, we shall fulfill that pledge 
with fidelity and with such intelligence as may be given us to 
perform our duty. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The time has come for this country to undergo a complete 
financial reorganization and an economic change to meet modern 
conditions. Those fundamental principles of political economy 
which might have applied in the earlier formation of the coun- 
try are not applicable now. The principle of taxation and pro- 
tection for infant industries which might haye successfully ap- 
plied 50 years ago to a population of 50,000,000 people and an 
area of 8,000,000 square miles can not be expected to apply with 
equal success and equal fairness to a population of 91,000,000 
people within the same fixed territory. 

We have heard much argument about this school and that 
school of tariff, about this fundamental principle and that fun- 
damental principle, but the only school we recognize or the only 
principle we shall adhere to will be that principle which works 
for the good of the great mass of the people of the United States. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Capital has a right to be considered in equal fairness with 

labor, but capital needs no additional protection. It certainly 
-necds no special privilege against labor, and it is that special 
privilege which we, in an honest effort and with absolute fair- 
ness, shall try to remove. 

The wage earners and the farmers do not ask for special privi- 
lege, nor do they ask for special protection. But of all classes 
of humanity, the men and women who need protection most, if 
any need protection, are those men and women who are thrown 
into this maelstrom of life with nothing but their hands and 
brains with which to earn a livelihood. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] These people who constitute the bone and sinew 
of our country, the very bulwark of the Nation, the men who 
dig our coal and build our railroads and bridges, who work in 
the shop or behind the counter, who delye into the earth for 
iron ore and precious metals, the farmer who tills the soll to 
feed the world, the women who bear their part in rearing 
families or who, perchance, must enter into competition with 
men to earn a livelihood, these are the ones in whose behalf we 
should legislate. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Every law enacted by the National Congress is simply an 
agreement by and between all American citizens. In all legis- 
lation there are unayoidably some interests more directly 
affected than others, In this particular measure we find four 
interests directly affected: 

(1) The Government. 

(2) The farmer. 

(3) The wage carner. 

(4) The manufacturer. 

THE GOVERNMENT. 


In all legislation it is our sworn duty to serve the best inter- 
ests of the Government. 

The Government is best served when the interests of all the 
eT have been best served. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ; S 

The Democratic theory of government is the least amount of 
government with the smallest tax rate consistent with an 
economic and progressive public policy. 

The Republican theory of taxation is not how little we can 
get along with, but for how much will the people and the 
ere interests stand. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

In order that we may thoroughly understand the wide scope 
of the measure and the benefits which will accrue to the con- 
sumer by removing the tariff tax from the articles enumerated, 
I ask permission to insert a copy of the bill in my remarks. 
This bill places upon the free list the following articles: 


Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, Srl 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing 
machines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts, and all other 
agricultural implements of any kind and description, whether specifically 
mentioned herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, including repair 
parts. 

Bagging for cotton, gunny clo and all similar fabrics, materials, 
or coverings, siutable for Seer ion baling cotton, composed in whole 
or in part of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand 
tow, Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other mate- 
rials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps and bags or 
sacks composed wholly or in part of jute or burlaps or other material 
suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products. 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, punched or 
not punched, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, 
coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or with- 
out buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity; 
and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. 

Grain, buf’, split, rough and sole leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever welght, of cattle of the 
boyine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddles, and saddlery, 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles. 

Barbed fence „ Wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, including wire staples. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or prescryed in 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds and lard 
substitutes; and sausage and sausage meats. ‘ 

Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, bran, 
middlings, and other offals of grain, oatmeal and rolled oats, and all 
prevee Pati foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar articles 
not sweetencd. 

Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, round timber used for spars or in 
building wharv shingles, laths, fencing posts, sawed boar planks, 
deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except boards, planks, deals, 
and other lumber, of Hgnum-vite, lancewood, cbony, box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods. 

Sewing machines, and all parts thereof. 

Salt, whether in bulk or in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 


This bill, Mr. Chairman, is either a good or bad pill. It either 
should or should not become a law. If we can show, first, that 
the Government does not need the money collected from these 
articles, if we can show that it is of benefit to the farmer and 
to the wage earner and that it is not unfair to the honest manu- 


` 


facturer who seeks no special adyantage over his fellows—and 

none other has a right to our consideration—then we have 

proyen our case, against which no reasonable argument, except 

25 argument of the protected interests of the country, can be 

of ayail. 

TI NATIONAL TREASURY LOSES $10,000,000, WHILE TIÐ PEOPLE GAIN 
$300,000,000. 

It is estimated, Mr. Chairman, that the Government Treasury 
will lose $10,000,000 in import duties, caused by the enactment 
of this bill. It is also estimated, in accordance with a state- 
ment prepared for the New York World, which I give herewith, 
that while the Government Treasury loses $10,000,000 there is a 
saving to the American people of over $300,000,000: 


THE FARMERS’ FREE LIST—MBANS A SAVING TO CONSUMERS OF $300,000,000 
A YEAR, 


[Washington dispatch to New York World.] 

It is expected that the farmers’ free-list bill will save consumers more 
than $300,000,000 annually, The consumption, measured by the net 
supply, in values, of the articles on the free list runs as follows: 

alt, $9,540,824. 

Agricultural implements, $90,037,110. 

Bagging for cotton, sacks, burlaps, ctc., $26,031,044. 

Cotton ties, hoop or band iron, $12,639,053. 

Leather, boots and shoes, harness, and saddles, $493,005,263. 

Barbed and other fence wire, wire rods, etc., $1 3,037,205. 

Fresh and preserved meats, ee ee 

Flour and grits, cereals and bread, $665,041,533. 

Lumber, laths, and shingles, $699,599,203. 

Sewing ‘machines, and parts thereof, $8,497,460. 

If the free-list bill becomes a law and prices settle down in time, as 
some of the advocates of the same believe they will, the consumers may 
save tho following sums: 

On salt, $4.862,005. 

Agricultural implements. 

Bagging, sacks, ete., $6,9 

Cotton ties, 82,017,330. 

Leather, boots and shoes, ete., $37,483,788, 

Barbed wire, etc., $32,861,066. 

Fresh and preserved meats, $133,403,752. 

Flour, grits, ete., $18,355,146. 

Lumber, laths, ctc., $59,955,659. 

Sewing machines, $2)549,230. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

After all, Mr. Chairman, the National Treasury is simply tha 
people’s treasury; and we propose to enact a bill that, while it 
causes a loss of $1 from the national pocket, it puts $30 back 
into the people’s pockets, where it rightfully belongs, instead of 
into the pockets of a trust. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
But we are asked, How shall the Government make up this 
shortage? The demands of our Government are already greater 
than our income. 

Mr. Chairman, that is one of the reasons why this new Con- 
gress has been elected by the people. The people are not satis- 
fied that the past management of the Goyernment has been 
economical. One of the contributory causes for a high protec- 
tive tariŒ has been the enormous expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. So great have become the extravagant expenditures 
that the levying of a tariff tax merely for purposes of revenue, 
to meet the demands of the Government, has become of itself 
an incidental protective tariff tax. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

In our effort to reduce the burden of taxation upon the peo- 
ple it may be necessary for us to bring about some degree of 
reduction of governmental expenditures. For instance, if neces- 
sary, we can get along very well with one battleship per year 
less. If necessary, we can cut down the standing Army. Prior 
to the Spanish-American War we maintained a standing Army 
of 25,000 men. We now have about 90,000 men in the Army, 
and it costs about a thousand dollars annually per man to 
maintain the Army. Our Army expenditures alone runs about 
$100,000,000 annually. I am in favor of reducing our standing 
Army to 35,000 men—where it was before the Spanish-American 
War—with the addition of 10,000 men for coast defense. This 
is a matter to be taken up at another time. I only refer to it 
now as one of many ways for the reduction of governmental 
expenditures. 

The Democratic Congress has already started the initiative in 
absolutely good faith to the country by reducing its own ex- 
penditures, by laying off useress employees that for years 
have been carried on the Government pay roll, some of whom 
were not even doing service here in Washington. Our first at- 
tempt toward economy in this direction will be over $200,000 
per year. 

This is just the beginning, and I now want to ask the farmers, 
wage earners, professional and business men of the country, 
Which would you rather have, this incrtased $10,000,000 in the 
Treasury and the increased tax to the American consumer of 
$300,000,000 per ycar following this tariff tax, or that tax re- 
moved and, if necessary, get along with one battleship less per 
year? i 

We are willing and ready to meet every exigency of the Gov- 
ernment, and willing to levy cyery tax suficient to meet the 
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normal expenses of the Government, but we shail cut down 
these expenditures, lower the necessity for high protection, and 
remove the tax from the necessaries of life wherever possible. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The passage of the reciprocity measure was the first oppor- 
tunity offered us in a step toward the lowering of the tariff. 
In that measure we could not get all we should like to have 
had, but we had to take the proposition as offered us and as 
agreed upon by and between the commissioners of the two 
countries, 

This free-list bill now follows as a companion measure, and 
is an honest effort upon our part to endeavor to equalize and 
distribute the benefits through all classes of American pro- 
ducers and American consumers. So, as far as the Government 
is concerned, this measure, which is for the advancement of com- 
fort and thrift of the great mass of the American people, is a 


measure which will serve the best interests of the Government, 


and should become a law with the least possible delay. 

Every measure which tends to reduce the burden of taxation 
to the lowest possible limit consistent with efficiency of service 
is in keeping with the Democratic idea of the science of mod- 
ern government. 

A satisfied and contented people constitute the very bulwark 
of every government. 

The people know that there has been unfair legislation in 
behalf of special interests, They know that their burdens have 
been increased. They ask and demand relief from the extor- 
tion of trusts and monopolies, and always, be it remembered, a 
sovereign people like this will get what they want either one 
way or another. This issue of a reduction of the tariff tax 
and of a return to a sound governmental economy is absolutely 
essential for the welfare of our future Republic. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

THE FARMER. 


Mr. Chairman, what means this suddenly aroused interest 
in behalf of the American farmer upon the part of such great 
protection advocates as Mr. DALZELL, Mr. CAN NON, Mr. Forp- 
NEY, Mr. MANN, and other Republican leaders? 

For years the American farmers and wage carners have been 
knocking at the doors of Congress asking only for equal rights 
and equal privileges under the law. In all these years of full 
Republican control in every branch of the National Government 
the pleas of the people have been denied and legislation in be- 
half of the special interests of the country have gone on and 
on unchecked. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is said that history repeats itself, and, sir, history is about 
to repeat itself in this and future Congresses. The farmers 
and workingmen of the country, who are the producers of all 
wealth, are coming into their own, and from this time on will 
have a voice in the affairs of their National and State Govern- 
ments. 

With unlimited political power and backed by the uncounted 
millions of concentrated wealth of the financial interests of 
the country the Republican leaders in Congress have heretofore 
ignored every demand upon the part of the people for a fair 
deal, believing in their blind hope that under this false theory 
of protection and continued broken promises to American labor 
they might be uninterruptedly continued in ofice for the carry- 
ing out of the wishes of the special interests of this country 
whom they represent here in this Congress. 

Why this touching sympathy now for the farmer upon the 
part of such high priests of protection as my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzELL]? He and his associates are per- 
haps more directly responsible than all others for having bound 
the people of this country as human chattels carrying tribute to 
the great Steel Trust, the Lumber Trust, the Sugar Trust, the 
Oil Trust, and a hundred other trusts, which contro] absolutely 
nearly every article of human wear and human consumption. 
[Applanse.] 

Is it true that at last these deposed leaders have recognized 
the dignity and power of the American farmer and workingman? 

Why this bitter fight over Canadian reciprocity? Not because 
it would work any harm to the farming industry of the coun- 
try, but these sagacious political leaders well knew that if once 
the pillar of protection were removed from the farmer, that 
if once his eyes are opened to the nakedness and fraud of a 
protective tariff as applicd to his interests, that he would no 
longer support the measure. 

The American farmer and wage earner need broader mar- 
kets. Canada is rapidly becoming one of our best customers. 
With a population of 92,000,000 of people our surplus production 
is and should be greater than the surplus production of 8,000,000 
of Canada’s population. 

We need the Canadian market much more than the Canadians 
need our market. Of the same blood and soil, they are our 
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neighbors and our friends, and there is no more reason for im- 
posing a tax on the interchange of trade between Canada and 
the United States than there would be between the States of 
New York and Pennsylyania. 

A careful analysis of our trade relations with Canada shows 
that Canada is a good country for us to trade with. Any 
country which buys from us more than it sells to us is a good 
country for us to trade with. With such a country all arti- 
ficial trade restrictions should be removed. 

Let me submit some Government statistics: 
ee fiye N ending June 30: 

Tale on $886, 417, 376 

r . . 393, 013, 673 

Aiflervente in Out M ee pe ee 492, 503, 703 
5 some of the important items, we find: 


rses: 
e ee 72,475 
Canidae KOA ere Jey 549,211 


Difference in our favor 11, 622, 874 
tt Id in Ca: 
C s0 n NA Ot ese Os ee 578, 17 
FEE "tess se ee 1.193. 750 


aiffercnce nend rr ee ee 


384, 383 
Meat and dairy products: 
We 


MOLT mmm 17, 011, 017 
904, 191 


Au ed coh eee 
Difference in our favor — 16,106,826 
Breadstuffs : 
22222 8 


Difference, in r HA 24, 916, 672 


Total differences in our favor on above items 53, 030, 755 
We were elected to Congress on our promise to reduce the 
tariff. An extra session of Congress has been called by the 
President for the consideration of the Canadian reciprocity 
bill. We have passed it. Why? Not because ‘it is all we 
should have it to be, but because it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and the measure as agreed upon by and between the repre- 
sentatives of both countries could not be changed without in- 
volving years of delay and possible defeat of the measure. 

Great economic reforms can not be brought about in a day or 
a year. A beginning must be made somewhere. Canadian reci- 
procity is but the beginning. Our second step is this free-list 
bill covering over 100 articles of direct interest to the farmer 
and wage earner, and schedule by schedule our work of reyision 
will go on until a complete revision shall haye reduced the tariff 
to a revenue basis. Levying the heavier tax on the luxuries 
and lightening the burden of taration on life necessities as pro- 
vided in this bill. 

The same political argument is being rehearsed and advanced 
now as formerly. We are told that factories and mills are 
shutting down. We are told that the prices of grain are already 
getting lower. I want my Republican friends to answer me 
this question. The years 1906 and 1907 were the greatest 
years of industrial prosperity in the country, and in spite of 
all the evidences of accumulated wealth, in October of 1907 com- 
menced one of the most bitter panics we have eyer had and 
from which we have not yet recovered. In 1906, prior to the 
panic, and ichen there was not a financial ripple on the sky 
anywhere, the price of wheat at the farm throughout the United 
States was GG} cents per bushel. If a tariff tax on farm com- 
modities protected the farmers’ market, then why these low 
prices in a time of great commercial activity? The answer is 
that the farmers’ prices are fixed in the world's market and 
regulated by the law of supply and demand. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I was born and reared on a farm. I live ona 
farm to-day, and am engaged in farming nt the present time. 
I know something of farming conditions. I know something of 
the farmer’s trials, of his pleasures, his disappointments, and 
his hopes. Each year brings an increasing desire to do what 
little may be in my power to advance their interests or eleyate 
their conditions, and, sir, far be it from me, by word or act, to 
contribute to any cause which would work a detriment to the 
farmers and wage earners of this country, the splendid men and 
women who constitute the yital force of this great country. 
[Applause.] 

You boast of your friendly interest in the farmer. I ask 
you to point out what you have done for him. Carry your 
memories back to the colonial period. At that time the farm- 
ers and Jaborers were the real owners of all the wenlth of this 
country. ‘The framers of the Declaration of Independence 
were all farmers, thus demonstrating that they had a con- 
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trolling volce in their government. Compare those times with 
financial and political conditions as they exist to-day, when 
we find that now one-eighth of all our population is owning 
seven-eighths of the wealth of the country, and Wall Street, 
through its various ramifications owning and controlling the 
Government. 

It would appear that there is something vitally wrong either 
with the farming as an industry or the conditions which sur- 
rouud the farm. What have you done to help the farmer? 
Has protection helped him? No. As population increased you 
have forced him to take up new land, and he has been driven 
farther and farther west until now he has come to the shores 
of the Pacific. 

For years and years the conditions surrounding the American 
farmer were such that it was almost impossible for him to 
make ends meet and impossible for him to keep his children 


at home and employed upon the farm. OUR HIGH PROTECTIVE |. 


POLICIES HAVE BEEN MORE RESPONSIBLE FOR DRIVING TITE BOYS AND 
GIRLS FROM THE FARM, SEPARATING FAMILIES, HERDING THEM IN 
CITIES LIKE SERFS THAN ANY AND ALL OTHER CONDITIONS COMBINED, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The Republican Party is 
brought to the door of justice; judgment was rendered upon you 
in the last election, and now when we are trying to make an 
honest effort to redeem the pledges and carry out the wishes 
of the people you, under the pretense of being a friend to the 
farmer and wage earner, would endeayor to array those vast 
interests to the defense of the special protected interests who 
have been robbing the people of their earnings for many years. 

The farm represents the basic industry of America and of 
the world. We have but two great sources of productive wealth: 

(1) The earth and its products. 

(2) Human energy. : 

In our farm population we find a total of 35,000,000 of people, 
represented by six or seven million individual farmhouses, 
ench one operating as a separate and isolated unit; each one 
forced to enter an open market with everything he has to sell 
in competition with all the world and to enter a closed and 
monopolized market in everything he has to buy. 

He is ground between the upper and nether millstone. The 
farmers and wage carncrs can neither fiz their own price upon 
at which they have to scl nor upon that which they must 

uu. 

This legislation is directed against the special interests who 
have secured an unfair advantage over the balance of the 
American people. The farmer and the wage carner must each 
produce a given amount of value for every dollar they receive. 
That is and has been the inmutable law from the days of Adam 
and will continue until the days of the millennium. ‘The 
farmers’ and the wage earners’ earning capacity is limited and 
fixed; their maintenance and fixed charges are permanent, while 
their buying capacity is circumscribed by law and is being 
reduced each year. 

The purchasing power of the farmer's and workingman’s 
dollar is growing less each year [applause on the Democratic 
side], because he always must give an equivalent of honest 
value of 100 cents on every dollar he produces; but under this 
juggling process of high finance of tariff and trust regulation, 
he is obliged to go into the market and exchange his sound 
dollar for the things which he has to buy at a fictitious value. 
For instance, the manufacturing cost of a reaper is, I am 
informed, about $55. A 20 per cent profit to the manufacturer, 
would make that cost $66. So giving a bushel of wheat the 
unit value of a dollar, it would take 66 bushels of the farmer’s 
wheat to buy the reaper. If the number of reaper manu— 
facturers equaled the number of farmers in the country, the 
reapers would be sold on a competitive basis and the farmer 
could buy his reaper for 66 bushels of wheat. 

But we find, enabled under the patent-right laws and the pro- 
tectiye-tariff walls, this same reaper, which he should be able to 
buy for $66, is fixed at a uniform price throughout the United 
States for all kinds of reapers at $125 each. This means that he 
must take 59 bushels of surplus wheat from his bin and add it 
to the 66 bushels of wheat in order to pay the manufactur- 
ing cost of the reaper, the additional profit which the manu- 
facturer is entitled to, and, in addition to that, the overhead 
charge of the trust, and then comes the dishonest profit 
created by the tariff tax in the sole benefit of the manufac- 
turer, 

All this time the farmer is compelled to put 100 cents of value 
in the production of a bushel of wheat, as he did 50 years ago. 
He can not capitalize a farm which is worth $5,000 for $25,000 
and charge the consumer of his product enough more money to 
pay lim this additional charge, as the trusts are doing, nor can 
he form an association of 6,000,000 other farms to regulate and 
fix his price. His products are sold in the world’s markets and 


are regulated by the law of supply and demand and not by tha 
law of protection. 

Asa further proof of the fact that the farmer receives no bene: 
fit from a protective tariff upon his grain and other products, I. 
give here the domestic and foreign prices of wheat, oats, cattle, 
and horses for the years 1905 to 1909, inclusive: 

Domestic and foreign prices. 


(Forel prices are taken from Report of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
London, Vol. XLIV, Pt. III. 1900. Domestic prices from Yearbook 
1 


of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 1909. 
WHEAT. 
[Per bushel.] 

Average 
Average | farm price 

rice in in the 

ondon. United 

States. 


FAT CATTLE (WIIOLESALE). 


[Per pound] 
London, | Chicago. 
Cents. Cents. 
7 51-7 
7 s 7 
8 5 74 


HORSES. 
{Ver head.] 

Lon- | New | Farm 

don. | York. | value. 
1905.. $129 $91 $87 
se 150 108 98 
2 135 131 112 
oe 166 138 107 
DD x » » 173 156 107 


I desire to call a witness out of President Taft's Cabinet— 
Secretary Wilson himself—who, in a letter to the National 
Grange, of February 9, 1911, relative to the prices the farmer 
receives, uses this language: 


The United States produces surplus wheat above domestic require- 
ments. This surplus production is sold In foreign countries, The price 
of our exported surplus is governed by the world’s requirements, bein 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, and the price of whea 
in the United States, while we are exporting, is governed by the price 
at which the surplus is sold, as a general . Occasionally 
wheat corners may Interfere with the law of supply and demand and 
temporarily affect the price. 


Wheat is never cornered until it is out of the farmer’s hands 
and in the hands of some Chicago trust king. The price he 
forces up on wheat does not aid the farmer—his wheat is all 
sold—but the effect is that the laborer who buys his bread is 
held up and robbed by the millionaire who corners wheat. So 
this tariff on wheat of 25 cents per bushel never benefits any- 
one except the grain gambler, who with his corner on wheat 
drives up the price of the poor man’s bread. 

All the farmer asks in this or any other kind of legislation _ 
is fair treatment. He wants to bear his share of the burden of 
taxation, but he does not want to bear it all. 

What has the National Government done for the farmer? 
Has it helped him build the 2,000,000 miles of public highways 
in the United States? No. Has it helped him maintain his 
schools? No; it has not helped in that direction to the one- 
tenth part of what it should. When we compare the acreage 
production of America with the acreage production of foreign 
countries with a climate and soil less favorable than ours it is 
quite apparent that the Agricultural Bureau of the United 
States is run more as a political sop to the farmer than as a 
matter of real and direct benefit. 


1911. 
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I do not mean by this to criticize our able Secretary or the 


Agricultural Department. They have accomplished great and 
good work, considering the limitations placed upon them by 
Congress. But that Congress, under Republican management, 
has been occupied more with trust legislation than with farm 
and labor legislation ean be determined by a comparison of the 
stability and constant advancement of trust values with the 
widely fluctuating farm values. 

When we consider the highly developed intelligence and in- 
dustry of the American farmer, the fertility of our soil, and the 
most favorable agricultural climate in the world, and compare 
our acreage production with the acreage production of other 
countries, it is easily apparent that we have not, as a Nation, 
awakened to the possibilities of our soil, nor is our Government 
rendering the assistance to our farm industry which it should, as 
can be plainly seen by the following figures which I shall give: 


Average yield (in 
ee per acre), 3 Germany. 
29.3 49.6 
15.8 25.0 
13.7 23.7 
26.0 34.5 
$9.8 197.3 


1 Ireland. 

Now, observe the ever-changing prices of farm products, 
Were it not for the constantly increasing acreage of new lands, 
rich in virgin fertility, the farmers and the country would have 
been bankrupt long ago. 


Avcrage farm price per bushel December 1—Statistics from United 
States reports. 


Mitch | Other 
Years. | Wheat. | Oats. | Rye. | Potatoes. Hay, yer 2 gener cattle, 
a per head. 
Cents, 
72 $6.55 | 23.10 
81 602] 3.10 
58 6.00 27.45 
58 7.27 20. 66 
62 88 31.00 
62 10.01 30.00 
9.0600 29.23 
00 9.08] 39.21 
92 8.72 29.21 
74 8.52 27.44 
66 10.87 29.44 
87 11.88 31.00 
92 8.98 30.67 
00 10.02] 32.36 


I invite a careful analysis of these official figures, and ask 
Why protection does not help the farmer maintain his prices, 
ns it does help the manufacturer regulate his prices. 

Whether wheat sells for 65 cents per bushel or $1.25 per 
bushel, the farmer continues to pay a fixed or steadily increasing 
price for his machinery and fertilizer, but never a lower price. 

Whether corn sells for 35 cents per bushel or 65 cents per 
bushel, the farmer continues to pay a steadily increasing price 
for his sugar, coffee, tobacco, and clothing. 

Whether cattle sell for $15 per head or $25 per head, he con- 
tinnes to pay a steadily increasing price for his boots and shoes, 
his harness, lumber, and everything he buys. 

That the farmer has reached the degree of prosperity which 
he has, that he has reached the power politically which he has, 
he owes to himself and the cooperation of his various organiza- 
tions. He owes the first to the energies of himself and his 
family and to the divine bounty of the Creator in giving him 
his bounteous crops. Protection has done nothing but rob him, 
and he refuses to be buncocd any longer. 

Mr. Chairman, I should not haye the American farmer made 
to appear ns being opposed to this bill. It is both an insult to 
his intelligence as a man and his integrity as a citizen. He 
neither needs nor wants protection. At (cast, he docs not want 
any unfair advantage over any other man. Politics and panics 
do not concern him to the extent of driving the fear of starva- 
tion into his heart. He accepts the present and approaches the 
future with perfect equanimity. 

The opponents of this bill tell the farmer that it would not 
be a good thing for him to have the tax removed from his 
plows, harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural implements of 
all kinds, barb fence wire, wire rods, fences, timber for his 
barn and house, sewing machines, and so forth. Then they tell 
the workingmen that it would not be a good thing for them to 
have cheaper meat, food, and clothing. 

The farmer has been caricatured in the public press, in the 
theater, and in a private capacity since the days of public 


print. This tearful concern now upon the part of such high pro- 
tectionists as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
would seem to be the crowning act of political caricature of this 
splendid type of American citizen and upon this great industry. 

In all these years the farmer has not found any way of pro- 
ducing wheat except by the expenditure of a hundred cents’ 
worth of value for every dollar he received from it. The 
proposition of the Republican Party for past years of rich pro- 
tective policy has been that he must now take his dollar and 
pay a higher price for his machinery, made here in America, 
than the German, French, English, or Australian farmer will pay 
for the same machinery in foreign countries, including trans- 
portation and freight charges, as the following table of home 
and abroad prices of American manufactured articles will show: 


Price 
Home 

Articles. sold at 

price. abroad. 
Cultivators.......... 811.00 $8. 40 
o 14.00 12.00 
Se 8.25 7.20 
Kettles 1,40 +85 
Table knives... 15.00 12. 00 
Horseshoe nails 3.00 12.00 
“Bar 2 è 3.00 12.00 
Cut 8 10.00 | 15.55 
100, 00 00.00 
27.50 20.75 
22.00 17. 0 
18.00 12.00 
Steel rolls.. 28.00 | *23,00 


1 Per hundredweigħt, Per long ton. 


Is this what you call a fair deal to the American farmer? 
Is it any wonder that the farmer has rebelled against these con- 
ditions? The spirit of this bill is that the farmer who has to 
meet the competition of the world, selling his commodities in 
the world’s markets and in competition with all labor in all 
lands that he shall be permitted to enter the world’s markets 
to buy his materials and his supplies. 

It is the belief of the Democratic Party that this Government- 
guaranteed profit is better in the hands and pockets of the 
wives and children of the farmer and wage earners than to be 
collected and placed in the pockets of the Reaper Trust, the 
Timber Trust, and like combinations of American industries. 
[Applause.] 

In this law or agreement which we now propose we neither 
desire nor do we work any harm to any legitimate industry or 
to any honest man. WE SIMPLY DESIRE TO HAVE THE LAW OF 
COMPETITION WHICH CONTROLS PRODUCTION APPLY WITH EQUAL 
FAIRNESS TO THE LAW OF CONSUMPTION AND DISTRINUTION. 

This bill is in the interest of both the American farmer and 
the Government. 

TI WAGE EARNER. 


We now come to the question of the wage earner. In using 
the term I include every Man and woman who must toil for 
daily bread, whether it is by manual labor or mental efforts, 
whether in the walks of a profession or those of more strenu- 
ous physical exertion. Every man who is a producer is a la- 
borer and every man ought to be a laborer. Economic condi- 
tions will never right themselves in this country until there is a 
return to a proper equilibrium of an adequate proportion be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 

Under our economic conditions the ratio of producers to con- 
sumers is becoming less each year. Each year adds enormously 
to the class of nonproducers, and at the same time a constant 
Increase in the consumers’ class. So the burden of production 
falls more heavily upon those to whose lot the work of pro- 
duction falls. There is no law or agency which can stop the 
accumulation or concentration of wealth. Wealth is becoming 
more concentrated and nore powcrfinl cach ycar. The nearest 
approach to its regulation by laic is to remove eber clement ot 
special privilege, and chen any Taw can be shown to give to any 
concern or company, trust, or corporation a special privilege or 
advantage, I am for the removal of that privilege absolutely 
regardless of what may be the temporary results. [Applause.] 

This is called the farmers’ free-list bill, but it is of equal im- 
portance to the wage earners of the country. The conditions 
confronting the wage earners of this country in the future are 
not entirely free from alarm. Any condition of economics- or of 
government which changes the ratio of country to town and 
city life, reducing the rural population and increasing the 
town and city population to the extent of such a great per- 
centage as the coming census will show, is an nnhealthy, an 
unnatural, and an uneconomic condition. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 
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Again, we find the Government responsible in a large degree. 
We haye drifted away from our original moorings, and listening 
to the seductive plea of the dollar we have forgotten the inter- 
ests of the man. The wage earner, from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, is in the same class as the farmer, but, unlike the 
farmer, he has not the help of the soil, the sun, and rain, nor 
has he additional capital. He is dependent alone upon his own 
physical and mental energies which God has given him. He 
can do a certain number of days’ work in this life and no more. 

There is no loss so great as the loss to labor of a day’s work. 
It is the capital account of the workman, He can not replace 
it. Nobody can. Nature has allotted him a given number of 
days. He can not sell them twice. He can not issue new stock 
and inerease his capital like the manufacturer and corpora- 
tion. In times of prosperity protection gives him the little end 
of the increased profit. In times of depression he must bear 
the big end of the loss, for he must: bear a double loss—the loss 
of his earnings and the loss of a portion of his capital in every 
idle day, which he can not replace. 

In times of business depression and low prices the manu- 
facturer can curtail his production or shut down his plant. 
His loss is loss of profits plus interest charges during his sus- 
pension, which is provided for by the prudent manager in the 
form of an ample reserye fund. - 

The farmers and wage earners can not stop. They must gö 
on or starve. If the farmer stops, the world stops and starves. 
Whether times are good or bad, prices high or low, the ex- 
penses and fixed charges of the farmer and workman are just 
the same. Of the three, the manufacturer has a distinct ad- 
vantage. He is protected by the law of the tariff and the law 
of monopoly, which enables him to discharge his men and cur- 
tail production and at the same time maintain the price of his 
manufactured article, He sells less in quantity, but seldom at a 
reduced price. 

The situation for the farmer and workman are directly re- 
versed. They must both sell less in quantity and at a reduced 
price. But of these two the farmer is the better situated. It is 
he who feeds the world, and before the world is fed the farmer's 
family must be, and is, first provided for. 

But how about the workman? I have not heard much about 
him in this debate. If it were not for him, neither the manu- 
facturer nor the farmer would make any profit. He is the buyer 
and ultimate consumer. How does he get money with which to 
buy? By selling his labor. 

When the manufacturer can not sell, he quits and lives on his 
reserve or credit. When the farmer can not sell, his family is 
still provided with three good meals a day and a home to live 
in, because bread, meat, and potatoes are the things he has. 

But when the workman can not sell his labor—the use of his 
body—he must live on his sayings or beg or starve. He neither 
wants nor intends to do either. All he wants is an equal fight- 
ing chance, and he will maintain the independence of himself 
and family without asking favors of anybody, and that is what 
we propose to give him. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But think for a moment what it means to a workman with a 
family to feed and clothe and rents to pay, without work and 
without credit. Then, what happens to him? If you would see 
the results in its most pitiful form, go to the hills of West- 
moreland County, in Pennsylyania, and see the evicted miners 
living in tents all throughout the bitter cold of a Pennsylvania 
winter. Think of the sufferings of a mother in childbirth under 
such conditions—and there have been many of them. True, this 
is an extreme case, but it shows the conditions of labor without 
employment, without a cash reserve, and without credit. 

I had hoped that my colleague [Mr. DALZELL] would tell you 
about it, because it is in his part of the State, and we all 
know what a good friend of the workman Mr. DALZELL is (7). 
His Steel Trust so loves the laborer, and the Republican Party 
so loves the Steel Trust, and the laborer so loves the Republican 
Party that it has been a delightful family gathering at the 
tariff-protected election feast every two and four years. The 
farmers and workmen seem to have just discovered that the 
Carnegies always sit at the head of the table, greedily taking 
the best of everything, leaving nothing but the crumbs for labor, 
and barely that. 

The workman realizes that he must accumulate a cash or 
property reserve fund. But how can he do this when his living 
costs have advanced 60 per cent while his wages have only 
advanced 20 per cent? This is what protection has done for 
American labor. 

There will always be periods of prosperity and periods of 
depression due to unnatural and unecononric conditions. The 
frequency of recurring panics and periods of business depression 
In America is evidence that our system of national taxation is 
builded upon a false principle of political economy. This has 


created other unnatural and uneconomic conditions of banking, 
currency, and credit to the extent of the centralization of inter- 
ests and of financial and political power within the hands of a 
favored few, undreamed of by the fathers of our country. 

What has protection done for the wage earner? It has thrown 
him open to the competition of the cheapest foreign labor in the 
world and at the same time compelling him to exchange the 
dollar which he has earned for the fictitious values, based upon 
watered stock values controlled by monopolies for the things 
he must buy. He must sell his labor as best he can. Like the 
farmer he can neither fix his price for that which he has to 
sell nor fix the price of that which he must buy. The labor 
organizations have helped him to some degree in fixing the 
price of his wage. But he finds an unnatural economic condi- 
tion which, while giving him a 10 or 20 per cent increase in 
wages, has at the same time inereased his living costs 60 per 
cent, and he finds at the end of the year, in spite of every possi- 
ble household economy, that he has not been able to make any 
headway with which to meet an advancing old age. 

What is this Government for? Who is it for? What would 
this world be if a few owned it all and nobody else were living 
in it? The very happiness of existence and the very elements of 
universal prosperity are the happiness and prosperity of these 
working men and women of the United States. This is a funda- 
mental principle. 

In a general way it is conceded by all. I have referred to 
the time when, in the Colonial period of this country, the farmers 
and wage earners owned all the land, and nearly every man 
owned his own home. Within a period of 50 years a large per- 
centage of the wealth of the country has accumulated in the 
hands of a few. In no other country and under no other con- 
ditions, except under the conditions and mistaken premises of 
a protective tariff, could we find so many thousands of million- 
aires and so many hundreds of thousands of workmen who 
barely earn a decent living and whose plans for, and whose 
confidence in, the future are never free from worry. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF LABOR, 


The American workman can not sell a day’s labor in Eng- 
land, another day's labor in France, Germany, and Spain, as the 
trust does or as the farmer sells his wheat and corn in those 
markets, He is confined absolutely to the home markets fixed 
for American labor. In addition to this the protected manufac- 
turers say to him, “ We can employ all the cheap foreign labor 
we want, and you must enter into competition with that labor.” 

Protection speaks in the Republican national platform of 1908 
as follows: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
REASONABLE PROFIT TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 

Protection says to the manufacturer, “ We shall protect you 
against competition and insure your profits,” but it does not say 
to the wage earner, “ We shall protect your wages and insure 
you plenty of employment.” It has been clearly proven in this 
debate that, based upon the unit of production, and that is the 
only real wage test, the American workman is the lowest-puid 
workman in the world. The question of whether a wage is 
high or low is determined by the equivalent of yalue produced 
and the purchasing power of the wage received. 

During this debate the House has been burdened with endless 
statistics, showing the different wage scales of the world, proy- 
ing that protection does not protect the wage earner. 

As I have already covered more ground and occupied more 
time than I had expected to do, I will sum up the argument on 
wages by referring to the report of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, which shows that the American workman 
must work 225 days each year to meet living expenses, as 
against 220 days’ work for the workman in freo-trade England. 
I am not advocating free trade. Broader and freer trade rela- 
tions with the world will come in time, but they must be brought 
around by a process of eyolution without seriously disturbing 
trade conditions at home. Until we adopt the income tax— 
which I favor—as a method of national taxation, whereby those 
who have profited most by special privilege in the past shall 
bear their proper share of the burden of government, thus 
lightening the burdens for the toilers of the Jand—untll then a 
tariff for revenue only is and will be a governmental necessity, 

But I would not have the farmer and wage carner longer 
deceived that a protective tariff tax on everything they buy is 
the way to make them rich. 

The average earnings for the worker in our manufacturing 
establishments is less than $474 per year. Official reports 
further show the average annual earnings of railway employees 
is $650 per year. In the laborer class we find an average 
daily wage of less than $1.50 per day and less than 250 days’ 
work per year. 
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Further, we find the highest wages paid in nonprotccted 
work. We find 800,000 widows employed in America. We find 
400.000 children under 15 years of age employed. No, my 
friends, your patriotic speeches telling about the glories of the 
Republic and what protection has done for the people sound 
well, but the stubborn facts and conditions remain, confronted 
by the insistent demands of healthy American appetites requir- 
ing three meals a day, if they can be had. 

I am glad I mentioned that. It recalls your glowing picture 
of the higher scale of living and your talk about the extraya- 
gance of the people as accounting for the high cost of living. 

If Republican Congressmen and Senators would try living 
for awhile on $1.50 per day for the support of a family of five, 
and pay rent, I think they would never accuse the American 
worker, whose highest ayerage yearly earning is less than 
$500, of extravagance, 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gannon] proudly men- 
tioned the fact that American people were now consuming 6} 
bushels of wheat per capita, as against 44 bushels per capita 
in former years. Once in a very great while even shrewd poli- 
tlelans like Mr. Cannon will make a serious break and unin- 
tentionally admit a truth. 

Of course the people are, as the agricultural reports show, 
cating more wheat and more potatoes and less meat. Why? 
Because their wages will not permit meat on the table every 
day and every meal. Such vegetarians as Rockefeller, Morgan, 
Carnegie, and Cannon will say that it is much better for the 
people to live on bread and potatoes, but it will. be difficult for 
the Republican managers to fool the voters again with the full- 
dinner-pail promise. They did it once very cleverly, and then 
immediately after election enueted laws authorizing the Beef 
Trust, the Coffee and Sugar Trusts, and others to steal the 
good and nourishing meats and food from his dinner pail, leay- 
ing a diet of bread and potatoes for the worker and his family, 
who had been thus betrayed. z 

If you think this is overdrawn, study the agricultural reports 
on wheat, potatoes, meat products, and population. If you are 
still an unbeliever, try the scale of food and clothing on a basis 
of $1.50 per day, $12 per month rent, family of 5, and 22 days’ 
work for the month, and you will find out how much sirloin 
steak you will use. 

The argument of the standard of living for American workers 
is not based on facts, and the argument that his extravagance 
‘is the direct cause of high prices is as false and misleading as 
nll the argument in favor of protection. 

Each year the American manufacturer is requiring a higher 
percentage of production from his labor, drawing more heavily 
upon the vital reserve forces of the workmen, and not compen- 
sating him with his full share of the increased profits. 

The case of Andrew Carnegie is a typical case of benefits of 
protection to a fayored few and is identical with all other pro- 
tected industries. 

The few are permitted through this vicious method of taxa- 
tion to accumulate vast fortunes, while the laborer who has 
produced the wealth must be content with a mere living wage 
When employed and starvation when not employed. 


WE WANT BROADER MARKETS. 


I have in my district, Mr. Chairman, the largest car-building 
plants in the country. Give these plants free raw material, and 
the splendid workmen in those shops will make cars more 
quickly and cheaply than any foreign competitor possibly can. 
With free construction material, the able management of this 
company can pay the highest rate of wages and sell their cars 
in every market in the world at a profit and give continuous 
employment to their men. 

But under the restrictive protective policy, compelling us to 
trade with one another instead of offering every inducement to 
reich out into the markets of the world and thus create a 
heavier trade balance in our fayor, bringing hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of new money into the country every year, 
the protective policy as applicd to developed industrics is abso- 
lutcly unsound from every cconomic viewpoint. 

American business methods, American workmen, American 
machinery, and American salesmanship will meet and conquer 
any industrial condition in the world. The broader markets 
will secure for American workmen continuous employment and 
a correspondingly higher earning capacity. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

When times are good the American workman employed in 
protected industries finds when he takes his place in the mill 
n strange companion at his side, who can not speak the English 
language. The American complains, and is arrogantly informed 
that the company must buy its labor where it can buy it the 
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cheapest. So the workman finds himself in competition with the 
cheapest pauper labor in the world. 

When the mill shuts down, this cheap foreign labor migrates 
back to the Old World to await the return of employment here, 
while the American workman must continue to feed and clothe 
his family and pay rent. 

The American workman earns his dollar in open competition, 
and each dollar represents a draft on his original capital—his 
physical energy. Now, when his wife goes to market with that 
dollar she finds standing upon each side of the market place 
the agents of the Beef Trust, the Sugar and Coffee Trusts, the 
Woolen Trust, the Cereal Trust, and other trusts and monopolies, 
who control practically everything that must be purchased and 
brought within a home, exacting a few pennies of protective- 
tariff toll from every purchase. The workman has nothing to 
sell but his labor, 

No, Mr. Chairman, protection does not protect the farmer, nor 
does it protect the laborer. When it is necessary to tax the 
necessities of the people in order that an industry may prosper, 
then we are better off, from a fundamental economic standpoint, 
not to have that industry. In this age of modern machinery and 
modern methods of scientific business management an American 
industry which can not stand upon its own bottom without the 
favoritism of a special law to insure its profit, then that indus- 
try is a harm rather than a good in the commercial life of the 
Nation. : 

Even though, Mr. Chairman, I subscribe to the Democratic 
theory of a tariff for revenue only, I would be unwilling at this 
time of commercial unrest throughout the Nation to attack any 
industry or be a contributory part to any cause which would 
even temporarily throw men or women out of employment. 

But in this bill which we are offering, can anyone say that 
the United States Steel Co. needs protection? Can anyone 
say that the Lumber Trust ought to have protection? Can 
anyone say that the food, the meat, and the cereals, and the 
bread of the working people ought to be taxed? Can anyone 
say that the implements with which the farmer tills the soil 
and grows the crops ought to be taxed? Can anyone claim that 
the great American Harvester Co. ought to be protected by a 
special tax? 

The free raw material question was taken up at the last 
session of Congress, and in the hope of trying to get a lower 
price for shoes we did take the tariff off of hides. But it 
seems to have benefited. only the shoe manufacturers. We are 
now going further, and when we find a monopoly controlling 
any product we are going to take the tax off the raw material 
and the manufactured article as well. [Applause.] 

THE MANUFACTURER. 

In our commercial organization the manufacturer, the rail- 
road, the merchant each form an integral and harmonious part 
in the wealth production of the farm and labor. 

No one would be so foolish as to desire to work a harm to any 
industry. But that we have outgrown the narrow policy of 
protection is generally admitted by all except those who are 
the direct beneficiaries. 

One evil begets another. Protection is directly responsible 
for trusts and monopolies, each becoming essential to the 
other. By remoying the one, the laws of trade will regulate 
the other. 

No nation can become great as an agricultural nation except 
by and through diversified farming. No nation can become 
great as a manufacturing nation except by and through diversi- 
fied industries. It is the small manufacturer who lends sta- 
bility to trade and wages. Protection helps combinations of 
capital drive the small manufacturers ont of business. 

The American market has become the greatest and best mar- 
ket in the world, and so intense has become the struggle for 
supremacy in the home market that we are neglecting our 
broader and greater opportunities in a foreign market. 

Capital owes something more to labor than @ mere wage. 
It owes it the fullest and broadest opportunity for work sur- 
rounded by such conditions of trade as shall permit it to carn 
and save a surplus. Labor can not reach foreign markets of 
its own effort, but capital can and should. 

For purpose of illustration, and not because of any desire 
to make special mention, take the United States Steel Co. 
Remove from it all governmental protection which now sur- 
rounds its industry. For awhile it may work the political 
bluff of closing down its plants, but not for long. It will open 
up new markets in the Far East and South, creating a new de- 
mand and procuring their share of the trade now going to 
England, France, and Germany. This would give its men steady 
employment, It would not reduce wages, and it would continue 
to pay dividends on ils watercd stock then as now. 
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Like everything else, it moves along the lines of least resist- 
ance. Its close monopoly of the American market and the 
protection given it by the Government enables it by reducing 
wages and laying off men in slack times to pay dividends, and 
it is satisfied. 

In the earlier effort for special privilege for infant indus- 
tries this protective toll could be paid without being felt so 
much by the people, for there was only an occasional infant to 
be cared for. 

But the birth of infants has become so wonderfully prolific, 
and each one crying for a special privilege, until it has reached 
the point of swapping dollars with each other in the belief that 
we can tax ourselves into prosperity, like the man trying to 
lift himself by his boot straps. 

Under the law of protection we are overtrading within our- 
selves and destroying our home market by our shortsighted 
and niggardly attitude toward the farmers and toilers of the 
land, who are the real producers of real wealth and real pros- 


perity. 
WHICH POLICY WOULD YOU HAYE? 

We find two distinct and fundamental principles of govern- 
ment us represented by the Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties. The Republican Party supports the doctrine aud princi- 
ples of Hamilton, who believed in the concentration of power 
and authority in the hands of a few. Hamilton did not trust 
the people. 

Upon the other hand, we find the principles of Democracy set 
forth in the life and works of Jefferson, advocating as the 
Democratic theory of government that in a Republic like ours 
there should be a wider diffusion of authority and responsibility 
among the people. We believe in the people and trust them, 
and believe that Congress and the various legislative bodies 
of E States should respond absolutely to the wishes of the 
people. 

Again, we find a difference in theory and principle on the 
question of taxation. The Republican idea is that the Federal 
Government should be used for purposes other than revenue. 
In fact, the Republican theory is that the Government should 
be used to levy taxes, and, under the protective theory, a tax 
to cover not only the difference in cost of production here and 
abroad but a tav to cover and insure the manufacturer's profit, 
regardless of whether or not that profit is based on efficient 
and economical management. 

THE DEMOCRATIC THEORY IS THAT THE GOVERNMENT, AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF THE PEOPLE, SHOULD USE ITS TAXING POWER FOR 
PURPOSES OF REVENUE ONLY. THIS BELIEF I SUESCRIBE*TO ABSO- 
LUTELY. I AM UNWILLING WHILE I REMAIN A MEMBER OF THIS 
CoNGhESS TO BE A PARTY TO ANY ACY WHICH PERVERTS THE USE 
OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR THE PURPOSE OF GUARANTEEING THE 
PROFITS OF ANY INTEREST OR ANY MAN on ANY SET OF MEN. 

For nearly 40 years the Republican Party has had unlimited 
control of the Government and must assume responsibility for 
present economic and labor conditions, 

You ask me what has high protection done for the farmer? 
I answer that it has driven his boys and girls from the farm 
into the factories and mills of the town. You have been hold- 
ing the farmer and wage earner up by the throat while the 
Machinery Trust, the Lumber Trust, the Steel Trust, the 
Leather Trust, and the Beef Trust have put their hands into 
his pockets and filched him of the carnings which belonged to 
the savings of his wife and his children. 

What has protection done? Go down the streets of this city, 
or of any city, and you will find there families living in 8 or 4 
rooms who ought to have 8 or 10, families living in apart- 
ments who ought to be out enjoying the sunshine and the air 
in homes of their own. If this protective policy is continued, 
the neglect of the farming industry and the workmen of the 
country continued, in behalf of the favored few, the work of 
deterioration of American citizenship and of the American 
Republic has begun. 

What means this wave of socialism throughout the country? 
What means this constant conjuring of new ways and means 
of so-called reforms? It means that underlying all there must 
come an economic change of conditions for the toller and the 
producer. This change must first come by removing special 
Privilege. The voice of the people has been heard in the last 
election; and remember this, the people will in the end get 
what they want. That which they have created they will re- 
yise or amend to suit their will. Let the United States Senate 
beware. Let it not trifle with this great body of a wronged 
people and continue to legislate in behalf of the special inter- 
ests; for if they do, another election will place within that 
Chamber a sufficient majority to give us Democratic control of 
the Senate, the House, and the Presidency of the United States. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The world, in a commercial sense, is constantly getting 
smaller. Wireless telegraphy, the telephone, the railroads have 
made it possible for the business man at his desk to-day to be 
in touch with all the world. In 1950 there will be at least 
200,000,000 people in the United States to be fed, clothed, 
and housed. We can not go on and increase our acreage in 
the next 50 years as we have done in the past. 

The question of feeding 200,000,000 people and of supply- 
ing the world means the thorough reorganization of the ngri- 
cultural industry of the country, and more especially does 
it mean a thorough reorganization of industrial conditions 
which will enable the man acho has only his own cnergy io sell 
to make a profit over and above the cost of living in cxrchange 
for that energy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is in the interest of the Government. 
It stands for the best interests of the farmer. It stands, as no. 
other measure has ever stood, for the best interests of the 
workmen. It stands, as no other measure ever stood, for the best 
interests of the independent manufacturer. 

The Democratic Party is laboring for legislation in bellalf 
of the producer. It means no harm to any industry nor will 
it work harm to any industry. It now proposes to take up the 
work of reorganization and of reformation and of placing our 
affairs, in so far as the Government is concerned, upon a sound 
economic basis by reducing expenses, lowering taxes, and re- 
moving special privilege wherever found. > 

The Democratic Party will see that the Government of the 
people shall simply perform its functions as originally intended 
by the fathers of our country. We propose to remove ihe 
shackles of special privilege, we propose to restore to the people 
equal rights and equal opportunities. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

There is no politics in this question except from the view- 
point of those who choose to make it so for their own special . 
advantage. What we desire is the common good of the country 
and of the people. The day of special privilege is past. Every 
man has an equal right to a fair deal and an equal opportunity 
under the law. 

The taxing power of the people must be returned to the 
people and must be used from this time on for purposes of 
reyenue only and not for purposes of protecting any industry, 
much less for the purpose of insuring a profit to special interests 
as provided in the last Republican platform. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
took exception to a quotation from Markhain’s poem entitled 
“The Man with the Hoe,” by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. JAMES]. .. 

For the benefit of my friend from Wyoming and his colleagues, 
I shall read the poem: 


Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land: 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of 1 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this; 

More tengued with censure of the world’s blind greed; 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul; 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 

What guifs between him and the soraphim! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time's tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the judges of the world, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands— 


refers, evidently to our Republican friends. 


Is this the handiwork eee give to God, 
This monstrous mang istorted and soul quenched? 
How will you ever straighten up this snapas 
Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and tho dream; 
Touch it again with immortality; 
Make right the immemorial infamics, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 
O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 
How will the future reckon with this man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings, 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is, 
When this dumb terror shall reply to God, 

- After the silence of the centuries 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


He (Laughter.} 
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Mr. Chairman, the type of man described by Markham is the 
result of the unchecked selfish power of special privilege in 
government and the power of concentrated wealth in indi- 
viduals. 

The type is found in the Russian serf, the Mexican peon, and 
the Egyptian fellah. He is found in every country of great 
military establishments. 

Continue, sir, the policy of protection for another period of 
50 years and he will be found on American soil. The Denw- 
eratic Party believes that all men should dig and hoe their 
share in this struggle for a world living and world progress, 
but that no man should be compelled to dig and hoe all the 
days of all the years of his life for mere subsistence. 

The Democratic Party has always been the party of the peo- 
ple. We represent the progressive and constructive party of 
the Nation. The standpatter must get out of the way. The 
march of human progress is on, and the Democratic Party is 
the instrument chosen by the people in carrying out their 
wishes. We have earned their confidence, and when the reports 
come in from the election of 1912 they will show protectionism 
and special privilege, with all their evils, cast to the four winds 
of the earth in the election of a Democratic President, a Demo- 
cratic Senate, and a Democratice Congress. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to thank the gentleman 
from Alabama for extending me this opportunity to make a short 
talk on the free-list bill, and I want to submit, in the short time 
allotted me, not a carefully prepared speech, but some obserya- 
tions which in a general way have occurred to me, I haye sat 
here in my seat for the last several days listening to the 
speeches made on this as well as on the other side of the House, 
all arguing and agonizing in behalf of the same people; and 
apparently some of the actors in this history making drama 
were almost moved to tears out of their great concern, as well 
as commiseration, for the downtrodden of this land—the farmer 
and the laboring man—that countless army of citizens who pro- 
duce the wealth of this great country of ours, but for some rea- 
son or other are permitted to enjoy only a small portion of it. 
If it were possible for the whole citizenship comprising this 
Nation to hear the speeches made here in Congress, both pro 
and con, I wonder what effect it would have upon them, and 
in this connection I am of the opinion that if they believed 
everything and did not reason it out for themselves they would 
be in the same sad plight as the stranger who, traveling, came 
to where a number of roads crossed, began to look around for 
a signboard pointing the way he should £0, when, finally dis- 
covering one, he read,“ Take either one of these roads, stranger, 
and TI be dained if you ain't lost.“ [Laughter.] So I am im- 
pressed that this would be the sad condition of our people, this 
great army of people for whom we are seeking to legislate, if, 
Mr. Chairman, it were not true that they are not so stupid. 
They study, they look beneath the surface, they familiarize 
themselves with conditions, and are thereby enabled to pass 
upon these important questions. And let me warn you on the 
other side of this Chamber, though I am a new Member, that 
no amount of oratory at this late day, after you have so reck- 
lessly and thoughtlessly betrayed every vestige of confidence 
reposed in you, will lure them from a sad recollection of your 
record and cause them to reverse the good work already so well 
begun. They can see the tracks you haye made and know the 
direction you have been traveling; they know that you have 
been in undisputed control of the affairs of this Government for, 
lo, these many years, during which time they have eagerly 
watched and appealed to you for some recognition and relief 
from the burdens which bear down so heavily upon them, only 
to receive a renewal of your ante-election promises, which have 
proyed empty and disappointing, and many times after elections 
you have increased their burdens, 

Since 1896 the average man has been gradually losing his 
hold on the means of physical existence, until, by your own 
policy, you have placed your party in the attitude in which 
you now find it, and any attempt by you now to sway them 
momentarily or appease them by your eloquence is regarded 
as demagogy. hope I may be pardoned if I make it 
too strong; but it appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that some 
few of the Members on the other side of this Chamber haye 
studied and they employ the Barnum theory, which was that 
the American people like to be deceived and humbugged. At 
any rate, whether the people like it or not, you propose and 
have practiced it upon them; but I warn you that that day has 
gone by. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I am a raw hand in this great national factory; therefore I 
feel that I should proceed carefully. But I propose to say, even 
though I am taking a risk, I was astonished, and am aston- 


ished, at the treatment this bill has received at the hands of 
some of the gentlemen on the other side. You treat it lightly. 
You have been and are exceedingly technical. One would pre- 
sume that men on the floor of this House, after having repre- 
sented constituencies for years and years, would rise above 
those things. This, however, seems to be a part of your plan; 
and when I see men on the other side of this Chamber who 
have been the champions of the special classes aguinst the 
masses opposing this bill I am convinced that it contains merit 
from the standpoint of the common people, and I therefore 
will cheerfully give it my support. In the law school I was taught 
not to- give too much attention to technicalities, as it would 
cramp and narrow one’s horizon and prevent him from seeing 
the true issues involved in the cause. This bill under consid- 
eration provides, among other things, for placing on the free 
list the following-named articles: Plows, tooth and disk har- 
rows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and plant- 
ers, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing machines and 
cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts,and all other agricul- 
tural implements of any kind and description; leather, boots and 
shoes, fence wire, wire rods, wire, woven or manufactured, for 
wire fencing and other kinds of wire suitable for fencing, in- 
eluding wire staples, all of which articles, enumerated aboye, 
these same protected American manufacturers have been selling 
cheaper in foreign countries, after paying cost of transportation, 
than to the American farmers; and this can not be disputed 
by the strongest protectionist on this floor. It also places upon 
the free list the bread and the meat and the boots and the shoes 
that are so absolutely necessary to the workingmen of this 
country, whether they work upon the farm, whether they 
work in the mines, in the factory, upon our great railroads, or 
I care not where; so, as I see it, this ought to be sufficient to 
convince anyone that the passage of this bill will be of great 
benefit to all of our people. 

In taking up this free-list bill I am reminded of the ques- 
tion which was asked the other day by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn], Is an automobile a farming implement? 
Now, I would not charge the gentleman with being captious or 
insincere in asking that question, for such may not be true. 

He may not know the difference between an automobile and a 
mowing machine. I recall that only a few days ago they were 
running some sort of motor-power lawn mower over these fine 
lawns about the Capitol, and I am now persuaded that this is 
about as near as the gentleman has ever been to a real mowing 
machine, and about as near as some of you gentlemen ever get 
to a real farming community. But do not mistake the fact, my 
friends, the farmers of the country know the difference between 
an automobile and farming implements, and that great body of 
men who labor, and who are usually referred to as industrial 
laborers, know the difference. This colloquy, therefore, empha- 
sizes and substantiates their suspicion and makes keener their 
regret that this Government, baptized with the blood of patri- 
ots, supported and pretected at all times by the plain people, is, 
under the control of the Republican Party as it exists to-day, 
getting further and further away in its workings from the plain 
people every year, and is rapidly becoming a government of, 
for, and by the classes instead of a government of the people. 
As was remarked the other day by the gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jawres], when the leaders of a great party exhibit 
such lack of interest or knowledge concerning questions of such 
great importance, it means the decadence and downfall of such 
an organization.” Lincoln's words were prophetic when, at the 
close of the war, he declared he could see a condition arising in 
this country which was appalling; that the accumulation of 
great wealth in the hands of a few individuals would bring more 
misery upon the American people than had been brought by the 
war between the States. What did McKinley say only a short 
time before the assassin’s bullet laid him low? He argued for 
a reduction of the tariff and a curtailment of these special 
privileges; and to-day you find the President of the United 
States supporting this great Democratic principle while you of 
his party are opposing it. So you see your party is divided, both 
here and at home. Erven the old Union soldiers are losing faith 
and confidence in you and are yoting the Democratic ticket. 
They are opposed to “ring rule” and “bossism.” They are op- 
posed, and so are their children, to graft and corruption in any 
form. They love this country for which they fought, and they 
have taught their children to love and revere Old Glory and 
the sentiment that that flag represents. They do not want to 
see it trailed in the mire at home or abroad. ‘They feel neglected 
here at Washington, and they are resentful. You can not blame 
them. Their boys, long since grown to manhood, are in thou- 
sands of mstances all oyer the land proclaiming their political 
independence, and they, too, are resenting this neglect of and 
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injury to their fathers, and are turning their backs upon the 
party of trusts and special interests and are exercising this 
independence in order to rescue this great Republic from its im- 
pending doom. Then do you wonder that these old veterans, 
possessed of the same love for country, who were patriotic and 
fearless enough to risk their lives upon the field of battle to 
preserve this Union, are deserting your party in order to again 
restore this Government to the people? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] ` 

It is remarkable, Mr. Chairman, what food for thought the 
Cleveland administration affords the gentleman on the other 
side of this Chamber. I do not know how they could have 
gotten along all these years without poor old Grover as a text. 
He seems to have been a great asset to the Republican Party. 
It reminds me of the two negroes jowering. One was cursing 
Jeff Davis, of Confederate fame; the other darky remarked, 
“Nigger, you don’t know what you are talking about; if it 
had not been for old Jeff Davis’s stirring up that fracas you 
never would hare been a free nigger.’ So, I think, without 
Cleveland and his administration you would have been stripped 
of arguments in all the campaigns which have come and gone 
since that day. I think the leaders of the Republican Party 
could well afford to divert a few million dollars of their cam- 
paign fund and erect a monument, the like of which the world 
has never seen, to the memory of Grover Cleveland. He did not 
do anything to warrant this on your part, but you have used 
that argument so often and for so long and with so much 
pleasure and success that I think it would be a fitting tribute 
ns well as a deserved recognition. Now, I would be ashamed 
to resort to this argument longer if I were you. It was and 
is false from start to finish, and you have had full knowledge 
of its falsity all these years. Senator Dolliver, one of the 
greatest Republicans who has ever graced the Senate of the 
United States, declared only a few months before he departed 
this life that he could not see the connection of the panic of 
1893 with the Cleveland administration, for the panic swept 
8 this country nearly a year before Cleveland went into 
office. 

Why have you not referred to the Walker tariff period, a 
time when Democratic principles were put into force and 
effect which brought about an era of prosperity rarely, if ever, 
equaled in the history of our country? 

But, my friends, we are not living in the dead past, but for 
to-day and for to-morrow. Fifteen years have come and gone 
since Cleveland was at the helm of the ship of state, and the 
Republican Party has had undisputed control of affairs ever 
since that day. ‘The people of this Nation would have con- 
tinued you as guardians of their rights had you been faithful to 
the trust. They reached the point where they not only saw 
but felt that something was wrong, and radically wrong. 

In your national platform you pledged relief to that great 
body of citizens who eat their bread in the sweat of their faces, 
and who have been electing you to office all these years, but 
they were intelligent enough to see and know that you were 
legislating for the classes and the “system”; that you were 
making millionaires and not a prosperous people; that you 
were placing barriers between them and the so-called captains 
of industry; that you were reducing them to a condition of 
serfdom throughout the land; and for these reasons they have 
reduced you to the minority on the floor of this House. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Do you not think that they 
know that they, by their toil, create the wealth of this Nation? 
Yea, and more than that, fight the battles of this country when 
she is in peril, either from invasion from without or insur- 
rection from within. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Down in my district in southeast Missouri during the last 
campaign the Republican spelibinders from every platform 
declared that the people were prosperous and happy; but, gen- 
tlemen, that did not satisfy; they had cried out for bread 
and you had given them a stone; they asked for a fish and you 
gave them a serpent. Instead of complying with their demands 
in reducing the tariff on the necessaries of life, as you had 
promised, and as was just, you increased it, and thereby in- 
creased the burdens that already lay so heavily on the toiling 
masses of this Nation; and for what purpose? In order to 
satisfy the demands of the trusts and combines of the country. 
Mr. Chairman, I hope and pray my God that I will live to see 
the day when the laws and conditions in this glorious land 
of ours will be so just and equitable that it will be impossible 
for individuals to accumulate by special privileges, at the ex- 
pense of the masses, fortunes so gigantic and colossal that they 
know not what to do with them. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] They hold in their grasp, as it were, the destinies of 
thousands of freemen. Why, we have instances where their 


wealth is so great that they have actually called upon the Goy- 
ernment of the United States fo assist them in dispensing their 
money, or, rather, disgorging their ill-gotten gains, 

Has the still, small voice whispered to them as it did to the 
prophet of old? Or, rather, has it not been their consciences, 
knowing and realizing, as they must, the metliods they have 
employed to despoil the people? Or, instead, has it been the 
terrible situation that presents itself in the crowded districts 
of our land, where the plaintive voices of the hungry can be 
heard? Such a situation presents itself, and you are fully 
cognizant of this fact. Look about you for a moment. You 
see the granaries, packing concerns, and storehouses of every 
kind and character, wherever you may look, and where the 
product of man’s toll can be stored; you will find all are full 
to overflowing. The banks of the country, especially the banks 
in the large cities, have more money in them than they ever 
have had before, and yet the great masses of our country are 
not sharing in this prosperity. Great numbers of our people 
have not 30 days between them and an execution held by a 
sheriff. My Republican friends, they are not asking for much— 
only a just portion of the wealth they produce. Is that too 
much? You have many, many times told the laboring man of 
this country you loved him and that you wanted to protect 
him. How have you protected him? Let us analyze conditions 
for a moment. We all know, those of us who have studied the 
history of our country and the origin of the protective system, 
that it was proposed for the purpose, in the first instance, to 
encourage men of means who lived here and induce others to 
come here to engage in the manufacture of articles needed at 
that early primitive time of our country’s history, so as to 
foster and build them up, and thereby enable them to become 
strong institutions. That process of assisting infant indus- 
tries continued until they became great trusts and combines, a 
menace to the very existence of the power that created them. 
The question of protection, under the original theory, is no 
longer present, but has resolved itself into a question now of 
preserving our Nation and controlling these trusts, so as to 
insure our liberty and perpetuate our form of government. 
You have made it possible to build up such vast fortunes in 
this country that they have become the marvel of the world. 
You have permitted these trusts to plunder the people. 

Let me explain. Let us get at the philosophy of the system. 
There are always more people that consume any given article 
than is required in the production of it. Now, if you place a 
tax upon the article to be paid by the consumer for the benefit 
of the producer, are you not narrowing the volume of money 
to that extent? That seems perfectly plain. Now, this system 
should not and will not endure, and can not be reconciled with 
the theory so often proclaimed, namely, the greatest good to 
the greatest number. Not only that, but, mind you, all the pro- 
ducers do not share in the tax; you say that they do, but that 
is not trne—the operators get it. So you see that the extra 
price placed upon the consumer and paid by him must neces- 
sarily narrow down until practically a few great trusts and 
combines are the beneficiaries of this whole tax. Let us con- 
sider that for 2 moment and reason a little. I think the Good 
Book says, Come thou, let us reason together.“ There was 
a time, as you remember, that you argued that the tariff was 
paid by the foreigner, and you succeeded in deceiving the peo- 
ple for a while upon that sort of specious argument, but, when 
finaly driven from that position, you were forced to invoke the 
sacred name of labor. You agonized with the laboring people 
of the country; you insisted that you wanted to protect him 
and that the tax was for that purpose, but in the next breath 
you declared that the revenue was needed to defray the enor- 
mous expenses of the Government. Now. think of that situa- 
tion. Can you imagine that the $1 collected by this system 
of taxation will supply all three ends—first, going as dividends 
to the stockholders and bondholders of these great concerns so 
as to enable them to contribute properly to campaign funds and 
spend the most of their time in Europe in riotous living—or 
does this same dollar go to the Government as revenue or to the 
laborlug man? It can not go to the Government ff it goes to 
the manufacturer, nor can it go to either of those named and yet 
reach the laboring man. You see clearly how preposterous that 
position is. Before it goes to the Government as revenue you 
must lave bought foreign-made goods. It is the only means by 
which the tax you pay can become revenue, excepting when you 
buy articles internally taxed. If you buy homemade articles, 
then it resolves itself into a question between the two—the em- 
ployer and the employee—as to who receives the tax the con- 
sumer in that case pays. Let me make a homely illustration. 

If it were possible that when we buy an article of consump- 
tion we could know just what the article we buy cost in labor 
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and exactly what it is taxed; as, for instance, we go into a fur- 
nishing store and examine a garment, and the clerk quotes a 
price of $10, we inquire of him what this $10, the price of the 
garment, represents. The clerk explains that it represents the 
raw material, Whatever cotton or wool is in the garment, plus 
the labor that has been expended on it, transportation, and the 
profit to the merchant. We thereupon advise him to wrap up 
the garment, and upon paying for it proceed on our way, 
whereupon a revenue collector taps us on the shoulder and 
inquires what is in our bundle; and upon investigation the 
revenue officer informs us that there is $5 tariff duty to be 
paid. We would turn to the officer and ask him if that is the 
tariff that we have heard so much about, and if this money 
goes to the Treasury of the United States to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government? ‘The officer answers us: If it is a 
foreign-made article, it does; but if a domestic-made article, 
he would say, It does not; that only in the case of purchasing 
foreign-made articles does this tariff go into the Treasury of 
the United States. Then, would we not inquire of the officer 
where is this money presumed to go; and he would explain to 
us that it goes to the manufacturer of the garment. For what 
purpose, Mr. Officer? The officer would then explain that it is 
to encourage the manufacturer who is engaged in that par- 
ticular business; and, further, to enable him to pay better 
wages to his employees. Does the manufacturer use any por- 
tion of this money with which to pay better wages to his 
employees? Not necessarily. ‘The communities where these 
great factories are usually located have such a supply of 
laborers, and competition between the men employed is so 
keen, that the employer does not have to pay any of this tariff 
to his men. He always employs the man who will turn off the 
most work for the least money; so that he does not have to pay 
out any of this $5 tariff money to the laboring men. It would 
be different if competition were keen between employers to get 
men; that is, if there were more jobs than men to fill them; 
but under preyailing conditions they are not compelled to pay 
out any of this $5 to the laboring man; it is therefore pos- 
sible for them to put this tariff money in their coffers. 

I would like to see a system devised akin, and in some respects 
bearing resemblance, to the pure-food law, so that when a pur- 
chaser buys an article he would be able to determine its rele- 
yant parts, the costs of manufacture, the tariff, and all, so 
that at the end of any stated period he could ascertain just 
how much revenue he pays the Government and just the amount 
he contributes to further enrich the few. In other words, to 
reveal the hand of the taxgatherer. Now, then, let us get back 
and see how the workingman fares. In addition to all these 
things mentioned, all these years, you have said that you wanted 
to protect the workingman of this country against the cheap 
pauper Jabor of Europe, and notwithstanding this, by some 
means or other, you have permitted the great ship companies to 
bring in millions of the cheapest kind of pauper labor, and they 
are put into active competition with the American boys in the 
shops, the great factories, and mines of our country. Not only 
that, they bring all the abominable habits and practices of 
their native lands with them, and in a great many instances 
live under conditions here such as no bright-faced, intelligent 
American boy would think of living under. Nor is that all. I 
am informed that a certain class of them send about 40 per 
cent of their earnings back to the country from whence they 
came. As was declared the other day in the course of a mag- 
nificent speech by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HrrIAN! 
on the floor of this House, they send back annually to the coun- 
try from whence they came between $250,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000, Think of it, my friends. Is that a healthy condition 
of affairs? No one objects to people coming to this Iand from 
any country on the face of God's earth to enjoy all our rights 
and liberties when they come possessed of the right motives, 
und propose, when they come, to study our institutions and laws 
with a view of becoming citizens and shouldering the burdens 
of Government. We welcome all who come to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, assisting us in protecting in every 
Wax possible the liberties of our country, so as to transmit this 
Government to those who are to follow us, with the principles 
underlying it as pure and unsullied as they were when our fore- 
fatlers established it. 

Then there is another phase to this proposition that I wish 
to discuss. Within the last few decades, in addition to the 
sharp competition that has been produced by bringing foreign- 
ers here, there have been vast improvements made in me- 
chanics, in machinery of every kind, until we haye reached the 
point, I haye observed, that one man with improved machinery 
can to-day turn off as much work as three men could have done 
10 years ago. Still the one man is not getting much better 
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wages, if any, than each of the three received theretofore for 
the same amount of work. At any rate the saving which has 
resulted by reason of the change has not been shared by the 
one that remains, and yet the tariff, which you claim protects 
the laboring man, remains on the three; so you see, without 
further argument, in reality the machinery gets two-thirds of 
the protection, and there, then, begins o guessing contest be- 
tween the employer and the employee to determine who gets 
the other one-third. The workingman guesses he will get it 
and the employer guesses he will not, and in all these respects 
you see the laboring man does not receive a square deal. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You have legislated for 
the benefit of the few, and you have thereby been centralizing 
the wealth of the country until to-day practically a few men 
control all the business interests and affairs of the country. 
For instance, it was said the other day that Carnegie in 1893, 
when the panic struck the country, was worth, all told, 
$10,000,000, and 10 years thereafter he had so organized and 
capitalized his properties and watered the stock that he was 
able to collect dividends on $860,000,000. Think of that. He 
started cramping the people of this country in the panic of 
1893 and in 10 years’ time added $350,000,000 to his wealth. 
It has been said on the floor of this House—and it has not 
been challenged or disputed—that when the 24 directors of the 
United States Steel Trust sit down to their table that one- 
twelfth of the wealth of the United States is represented in their 
chairs; and, further, that 1 per cent of the American people 
own more property than the other 99 per cent, while 5,500,000 
American families, or 44 per cent of our people, own an average 
of only $150 per family. We boast of having something like 
$33 per capita. 

Now, if you would add the combined wealth of a million of 
the wealthiest and subtract their wealth from the total yolume 
of money and then divide the remainder among the other, say 
90,000,000 of people, I declare to you there would not be $7 
apiece. This condition, compared with 50 years ago, when 
there were not one-half dozen millionaires in the United States, 
makes an alarming parallel. You have permitted this condi- 
tion to continue until the people have grown tired of your cant 
and hypocrisy; and when you failed to carry out the pledges of 
your last platform, made in Chicago in 1908, to relieve the masses 
of the burdens heaped upon them by increasing the cost of all 
necessaries, they revolted. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You promised, in the last Congress when you were in power, 
to lessen the price of shoes, but instead you increased the price. 

And again the people looked to you for relief from the food 
trusts and the cold-storage plants of this country where mil- 
lions of dollars of foodstuffs, the product of man’s toil, is stored; 
and, very often, being held for speculative purposes until decay 
begins, in order to compel the consumer to pay the unreason- 
able and extortionate prices. Do not talk to me about the 
farmer getting the benefit of these prices. I know, and the 
farmers know, and you also know that he does not. I am, 
therefore, glad of the opportunity that this bill affords me to 
appeal in behalf of the farmer and the laborer. I was born 
and reared upon a farm back in Jefferson County among as 
good people as ever lived, and spent the early and best days of 
my life among them; and sometimes in my soliloquy I am re- 
minded of the poet and can appreciate his inspiration, when he 
wrote: 

The king sat on his jeweled throne, and he heayed n sigh that was 
like a groan, for his crown was hard, and it bruised his head, and his 
scepter weighed like a pig of lend; the Indies smirked as they came to 
beg; the knights were pulling the royal leg. The king exclaimed, * If 
I had my wish I would cut this out, and I'd go and fish. For what is 
pomp to a weary soul that yearns and yearns for the fishing hole! The 
throne's a bore and the crown a gaud, and I'd swap the lot for u 
bamboo rod and a can of worms and a piece of string, but there's no 
such luck for a poor old king.“ And a boy who passed by the palace 
high, to fish for trout in the streamict nigh, looked up in awe at the 
massive walls and caught a glimpse of the marble halls, and said to 
himself, “Oh, bully chee; wisht I was the king and the king was me! 
To reign all — with your crown on straight is a whole lot better'n 
diggin’ bait an 


fishin’ around when the fish won't bite and gettin’ 
licked for your Inck at night.” 


{Laughter and applause.] 

These same conditions that inspired the poet exist to-day 
back on my old home place; and the same good people there 
whom I loye are but the type of people who cultivate the soil 
everywhere. I own a farm myself, my people are farmers, and 
some of my very best and dearest friends are farmers. I am, 
therefore, doubly anxious to secure the relief to them which the 
passage of this bill promises, so that I can return home, look 
them in the face and say, I have done my duty. 

And again, referring to labor conditions, I remember that 
Goy. Hadley, Republican governor of Missouri, before the last 
election, when speaking along this line, declared that 10 per 
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cent of the American people did not get enough to eat. What 
does that mean? It means that 9,000,000 of our people, men, 
women, and children, are hungry and are not properly provided 
for. It is an appalling situation in this land of plenty, where 
there is an abundance of everything to supply the wants of 
everybody. It seems to me that instead of a panic, and our 
people going hungry, we should have a picnic. I say to you 
that prosperity, as some of you define it, does not satisfy the 
wants of the common people of the country, or, if it did, the 
factories of our land would not be crowded with little children, 
boys and girls, toiling for bread when they should be in school 
receiving such training as will prepare them to take up the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship which will later devolve upon them. 

No, you did not keep your anteelection promises made to the 
people. But there were other things besides these mentioned 
that caused them to revolt. The people were discontented; they 
were demanding information, and how and from whom did they 
receive it? Why, from such men as Senator Dolliver, Senator 
La FOLLETTE, and Senator Cumsans, Republican United States 
Senators, who would not longer stand for the deal of suc- 
rendering the people further into the grasp of the trusts and 
the combines. The Sugar Trust, by means of false weights and 
otherwise, stole millions of dollars that should have gone into 
the United States Treasury, which would thereby have reduced 
the amount the common people had to pay; and, in addition to 
this, enormous sums of money were lost, strayed, or stolen from 
various subtreasuries over our country, yet the culprits went 
unwhipped of justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
five minutes more. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Nor is this all. You created Federal jobs 
for your pets within the last 10 years to the extent of 300,000 
or more; nor does it stop with that. Senator Aldrich de- 
clared in the United States Senate, that great deliberative 
body at the other end of the Capitol, that if he were a business 
man he could run this Government and save to the people 
$300,000,000 per annum. The enormous sum of $300,000,000 of 
the people's money being uselessly and extravagantly expended. 
Now, since you have gone out of power, been removed from the 
lower House of this legislative branch of Government, I wonder 
what must be your feelings when you have witnessed the mag- 
nificent record made by the Democrats. What have the Demo- 
crats done in the way of living up to their pledges and keeping 
their promises to the people? The first thing we did was to 
take Coane CLank, “the greatest Roman of them all,” and 
elevate him to the Speaker's chair. He, who by his rugged 
honesty and fidelity to every trust, as is illustrated by the 
maxim he used in the conclusion of his speech, “he who serves 
his country best serves his party best,” has endeared himself 
not only to the people of Missouri, but to the people of our 
whole country, who believe in a square deal and an equal 
chance. [Prolonged applause.] 

And the caucus, as an evidence of good faith, cut off enough 
surplus and useless jobs to make a saving of $183,000 annually 
to the people of the United States; passed the resolution pro- 
viding for direct election of United States Senators; passed the 
bill providing for the publicity of campaign expenses before 
as well as after election; and the reciprocity bill; and now 
have under consideration the free-list bill which we, in the 
House, will pass. I would not, however, attempt to predict 
the final action of the Republican Senate in their consideration 
of this bill. It may meet the same fate there as the Sulloway 
bill and other long-delayed measures of justice met in the last 
Congress. However, I am only responsible to my people for 
my course in this House, and when I discharge fully every 
obligation here they will not hold me accountable for the 
action of the Republican Senate. 

There is one thing I desire to mention here, which, as it 
appears to me, is proof sufficient that this House can rise above 
partisanship and petty things which sometimes control party 
caucuses, as we, actuated by patriotism and humanity, selected 
that old veteran and man of God, who had lost his sight in the 
service of his country in the Union Army, as Chaplain of this 
House. Republican though he is, no other name was submitted 
before the caucus, and, as I see it, that was as it should have 
been. One should at all times rise above partisanship when the 
demands of humanity or country are presented. 

Respecting the Canadian reciprocity bill, our people, the 
farmers, sell a great many things to Canada and have been 
selling them for some time, and upon a great many of these 
articles the farmers have sold into Canada there has been a 
tariff, and the ultimate consumer in Canada is compelled to 
pay the extra price placed upon those articles by way of a tariff. 


On the other hand, Canada has many things we need upon which 
a tariff is also placed, and before we can get those articles we 
have to pay this tariff. Now, to what extent do we trade with 
isp ag Let us consult the Government statistics, which show 
as follows: 


For the last five years, ending June 30, in spite of the 
tariff obstructions, in goods of kinds 
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So you see the balance of trade is in our favor. How, then, 


can reciprocity hurt the farmer? 

The free-list bill, together with the reciprocity bill, is there- 
fore a long step in the right direction in affording relief to the 
farmers and laborers of this country in the way of providing 
free tools and implements of every kind. 

It is now generally admitted that, even from the protection 
standpoint, no protection whatever is needed by our great cor- 
porations and trusts which manufacture hoops, bands, and ties 
of iron and steel, and wire such as used for baling agricultural 
products, together with wire strand and rope, wire rods and 
barbed wire and other forms of wire used for fencing. By 
reason of existing high duties our people are dependent for 
these articles on our giant steel industry, which has captured 
for its products a large share of the markets of the world. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that our manufacturers of 
wire, hoops, ties, and other forms of steel have for years sold, 
and probably now do sell, their products abroad at much lower 
prices than to domestic consumers. The high protection they 
have enjoyed has enabled them to make this unfair discrimina- 
tion against our own people. The removal of the duties on these 
iron and steel articles generally and necessarily used by our 
agricultural producers, as well as by many others, will effect 
a considerable saving to them, and this, like the provisions of 
the bill generally, is a long-delayed measure of equity and 
justice. 

I believe that we are now at a point, if not a crisis, in the 
history of our country and race where every citizen and free- 
man is called upon to exercise the very highest degree of 
patriotism and manhood in order to youchsafe our liberties, 
When you imagine it is going to be an easy task to shake the 
barnacles from the old ship of state you are deluding yourself, 
Do you not know it is going to be a struggle wherein the souls 
of men will be tried to restore this Government to the people 
as it was originally intended? Do you not know the bene- 
ficiaries of the system, the continuation of which means untold 
millions in their coffers, will resort to every means within 
their power, every means that human skill and ingenuity ean 
devise, to hold onto the graft which has been afforded them 
by their control of the Republican Party. Organizations will 
be perfected, individual Congressmen will be petitioned, the press 
of the country, if possible, will be subsidized, and space in the 
magazines and farm and labor journals, wherever possible, will 
be bought in order to continue their system of exploiting the 
people; and I appeal to you and to the country not to permit 
these organizations, such as the American Protective League 
and others, composed of millionaires, the beneficiaries of the 
tariff, to influence you from your course of duty, but be true 
to self, to your country, and to your God. 

What we need most of all is just a spark of the old spirit of 
patriotism, the fire that characterized our forefathers in the 
establishment of this country, the spirit of manhood, if we may 
hope to emancipate the American people and strike the shackles 
from the hand of toil. As was said on the floor of the House 
the other day, and I repeat it, “Shall the American millions 
be freemen or serfs?” And I ask you, shall the Government 
protect those who should be protected or shall it be used as an 
instrument in the hands of the strong to crush the weak? Let 
us resolve now and henceforth to protect our liberty at any 
cost, uphold her hands, and not suffer her to be slain in her own 
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temple, and there to gaze upon for the last time the lifeless, Dleed- 
ing form of what once was the only hope of humanity and a 
constitutional form of government; once a world power, at- 
tained by her ideals and recognition of human rights, and 
thereby also maintained that relation rather than by her Army 
and Navy. When you put the moral force behind the individ- 
ual, or the Nation if you please, you have nothing to fear. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that we must rest our cause with 
the plain people of our country, who do not expect, nor do they 
desire, any advantage over their neighbor. ‘They are the hope 
and refuge of our country, the patriotic, God-loving, and God- 
serving men. ‘Then, if we be worthy sons of worthy sires, we 
will, so far as we can, give to them a Government and admin- 
istration which will insure a square deal and an equal chance 
in the race of life, and in 1912 they will renew their confidence 
and we our covenants, and they will place us in possession of 
every department of this Government. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iyield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ANsperry]. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the discussion of the reciprocity pact and of the pending 
measure, the farmers’ free-list bill, so called, has developed on the 
floor of this Mouse, in addition to a considerable fund of valuable 
information, two new sehools of economic thought. The first, 
presided over by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hrnps], might 
be called the school of equilibrium; but this university was but 
short lived, by reason of the fact that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Moss], with the aid of a Jong memory and a copy 
of the Breeders’ Gazette, assaulted it so vigorously as com- 
pletely to upset the equilibrium between the factory and the 
farm, which this new philosophy was supposed to support. 

My colleague—I may say my distinguished colleague—who is 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee and from the great 
State of Ohio [Mr. Lonaworrny], is perhaps the person who has 
charge of the destiny of the other school. The gentleman from 
Ohlo claims to be something of an agriculturist, not a farmer; 
the distinction being that a farmer makes money from the 
farm and an agriculturist expends money on the farm. 

It would be rather hard to define this new school, for the 
reason that when the gentleman was presenting his argument on 
the question of reciprocity, in his modesty he admitted that he 
had some considerable part in the origin of the reciprocity bill 
which was introduced in the Sixty-first Congress and which 
he supported with his yoice and his vote. 

These arguments, which he proclaimed so zealously for reci- 
procity, are in direct opposition to his position on the farmers’ 
free-list bill. So that we have a new idea, one week a free 
trader—because I think witnesses summoned from his own 
side of the House demonstrate beyond peradventure that any- 
one who supported the reciprocity pact was a free trader, and 
I suppose that applies to the distinguished leader of the minor- 
ity [Mr. Manx]—at any rate, my colleague, being opposed to the 
position he took on reciprocity, has destroyed his own school. 
In other words, one week he is a protectionist and the next 
week a free trader, and that would naturally put his followers 
in a yery equivocal position. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The gentleman affected to have a great deal of regard for 
the manufacturers of shoes, so much so that he said in the 
course of his speech that the so-called farmers’ free list had no 
thought of the manufacturers, but it only had consideration for 
the consumer. I say to the gentleman, in my opinion it is high 
time that the consumer had his day in court. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I think his day has arrived. I am 
advised that no inconsiderable number of shoes are manufac- 
tured in the narrow confines of my colleague’s district. I had 
supposed that the farmers’ free-list bill was a complement to the 
reciprocity pact, and that a supporter of the one would logically 
be a contender for the other. We are told by the gentleman 
that putting shoes on the free list strikes a blow at the very 
foundations of the Republican theory of protection. I agree 
with the gentleman, and go further, and say that his party 
earried a commission from the people in the last Congress to 
do this selfsame thing, but they violated their trust, and now 
we are seeking through the medium of this proposed free list 
to give the farmer, the laborer, the mechanic, the lawyer, and 
the doctor, and eyeryone else in this country following any use- 
ful avocation, the benefit of a competitive market. 

My colleague states that he is afraid of the effect this will 
have upon the manufacturer of shoes. While it is not our pur- 
pose to do anyone an injustice, we think that first considera- 
tion should be given to the large number who use shoes rather 
than to the few who are engaged in the manufacture of them. 


No one disputes the proposition laid down so eloquently by the 
gentleman that shoes are not trust controlled. No; they are 
not; but leather and shoe machinery, both necessary to the 
manufacture of shoes, are trust controlled, and a resolution 
has been introduced into this House looking to the investigation 
of the giant monopoly engaged in the manufacture of shoe ma- 
chinery which has such a strangle hold upon the manufacture 


of shoes. But the gentleman: need have no fears as to the 
ability of Ameriean shoe manufacturers to take care of them- 
selyes without the intervention of a high protective tariff. 
When the Payne bill was under consideration Wolf Bros., shoe 
manufacturers, located at Columbus, Ohio, advised the Mem- 
bers of the Sixty-first Congress by letter that they were not 
solicitous for a protective tariff on the products of their fac- 
tory and that they were ready and willing to mect the shoe 
manufacturers of the world, and, as I recall it, they did not 
require the alternative of free hides, My colleague says that 
he received no such letter. The Wolf brothers, besides being- 
manufacturers of shoes, are the proprietors and publishers of 
two great newspapers in the State of Ohio which have long 
been supporters of the Republican Party and its policies, and 
it is strange that in sending out letters to Members of Con- 
gress in the Sixty-first Congress advising them of their views 
on this all-important question that they should have omitted 
my colleague from Cincinnati, who was then on the Ways and 
Means Committee and high in the councils of the Republican 
organization of the Buckeye State. Can it be that these two 
great journals were opposed to the policies and political asso- 
ciates of my colleague? 

During the discussion of this bill much has been said coneern- 
ing its effect on the wages of men employed in industries en- 
gaged in the manufacture of those articles contained in the 
free list. This is not surprising for the reason that whenever 
an attempt is made to lower the tariff on any product that 
has been receiving the benefit of special privilege a howl im- 
mediately goes up that it is an assault upon wages and wage 
earners. This, of course, is the veriest fallacy. Everyone who 
has given the subject even passing thought must agree with 
all who have written truthfully upon this subject, that low- 
priced labor does not mean cheap production, and it is the 
comparative, not the absolute, cost of production that determines 
exchanges. We bave but to look around to see that even in the 
Same occupation, wages paid for labor whose products sell freely 
together are generally higher in large cities than in small towns, 
as they are higher in new parts of the United States than in 
the old, as they are higher in some parts of one State than in 
another. The American workingmen do not have to fear in 
our markets the products of cheap foreign labor, but the ini- 
portation to our labor markets of that labor itself. Here, then, 
is the fallacy with reference to the protection of American 
wage earners, which, while imposing duties upon goods under 
the pretense that they are made by pauper labor, freely admits 
pauper labor itself. The American Congress in the past did 
not consider that there was as much danger in the importation 
of Chinese commodities as the importation of Chinese labor. 
On some of the former there is a tariff which has a tendency 
to keep out Chinese goods, while on the latter there is an 
absolute prohibition which does keep out Chinese labor. Our 
protective tariff on commodities undoubtedly raises the price 
of commodities, but the raising of the price of wages has not 
been accomplished by this cause. 

It is a fact which no one can dispute that the highest pro- 
tected industries in the United States are the industries which 
are the most frequently affected by strikes. And why do em- 
ployees strike? Protection secures the employer from forcign 
competition, but in no way attempts to lessen eompetition 
among those who must sell their labor. There is no provision 
in any tariff law compelling employers benefited by protection 
to share these benefits with their workmen. 

The proposition that protection raises wages involves two 
assumptions: First, that an increase in the profits of employers 
means an increase in the wages of their workmen. 

Second, that an increase in the wages in protected occupa- 
tions involves an increase in the wages in all occupations. 

To state these assumptions is to show their absurdity. Is 
there anyone who really supposes that because an employer 
makes larger profits he therefore pays higher wages? 

The late Henry George, from whose great work, Protection 
or Free Trade, I haye borrowed most of the statements made 
with reference to labor, relates an instance in point. He told 
of riding on the platform of a Brooklyn horse car and a con- 
yersation which he had with the driver, who complained bit- 
terly of his long hours, hard work, and poor pay; how he was 
chained a veritable slave to his car and by so doing he could 
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scarcely get enough to keep his wife and family and could not 
Save anything for a rainy day. Mr. George suggested to him 
the feasibility of getting the legislature or city council to pass 
a law or ordinance permitting the street-car company to charge 
a 6 instead of a 5 cent fare, so as to enable them to raise the 
wages of their employees. The driver, with an incredulous 
smile, said that that would make no difference in his condition, 
and further stated that if the fare was raised from 5 cents to 
60 cents the company would not pay a penny more in wages. It 
was not a question what they made, continued the driver, but 
how cheaply they could get some one to take his place. With 
increased income the company would pay higher dividends, said 
the driver, or increase their stock, but would never raise the 
. pay of their employees until compelled to. 

This driver stated an elemental and basic fact. The buyers of 
labor, with but few exceptions, pay what they are compelled to 
or what their own selfish interest dictates they shall pay. Where 
there are two men applying for one job the wages paid for that 
job will be lower than if there were two jobs seeking to employ 
one man. Labor organizations have had by far more to do with 
the high wages paid in America than anything else, although 
in comparing the wages paid in America with the wages 
paid abroad many things must be considered, as many things 
enter into the equation. The density of population, of course, 
is a great factor, and the population per square mile of America 
as compared with the population per square mile in England or 
Continental Europe, of course, is much more favorable to Amer- 
ica than England or Europe. That the tariff does have no 
appreciable effect upon wages and wage earners is illustrated 
by the fact that free-trade England pays higher wages for 
every line of work than does protective Germany, France, or 
Belgium. 

A gentleman engaged in the business of manufacturing win- 
dow glass, which enjoys a high protectiye duty, visited Wash- 
ington recently for the purpose of trying to arrange for reci- 
procity with Canada that would permit the glass manufacturers 
of the United States to sell their wares in that country, and, 
in the course of the conversation, he stated that the glass in- 
dustry was at a standstill; that wages of giass blowers had 
steadily decreased in spite of the high protective tariff; that 
recently some Belgian glass blowers had left his employment 
and returned to Belgium, because the wages in the United States 
as compared with the cost of living were not as inviting as con- 
ditions in their own country, and Belgium pays lower wages 
than France, England, or Germany. 

I can not refrain from referring to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HILL], who discussed this wage question in con- 
nection with the free-list bill in the House yesterday. ‘The 
gentleman always affords the House much information when- 
ever he speaks. In the course of his speech yesterday he told 
us of a journey that he made through Great Britain a few years 
ago, and 1 think that journey has a great historical parallel in 
the journey of one Mr. Pickwick, known to fame as the founder 
of the Pickwick Club, and Mr. Pickwick, like our distinguished 
colleague, while journeying through that country made notes of 
the things which he observed which were of interest to be re- 
ported back to the members of his famous club who were not so 
fortunate as to be able to travel about their native country. 
Both of these distinguished gentlemen summoned a cab and both 
engaged the cabman in conversation. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut advised us that he asked the cab driver whether or 
not he was the owner of the cab. Receiving a negative reply, 
he further pursued the conversation by asking the wages which 
he received. The cab driver told him that he received but 
$2.50 per week for 13 hours per day. Of course our colleague 
gave the poor cabman a generous tip, which, of course, was just 
the effect the cab driver intended his story should have. But 
to return to our friend Pickwick. Mr. Pickwick inquired as 
to the age of the horse, and the cabman, after a side glance at 
Mr. Pickwick, answered, 42.“ 

Thereupon Mr. Pickwick, not so gullible as some travelers, 
exclaimed doubtfully, What!” 

The cab driver reiterated his former statement. Mr. Pick- 
wick carefully scrutinized the man’s face, but his features were 
immovable; so, convinced, Mr. Pickwick noted down the fact of 
the horse's age. 

“And how long do you keep him out at a time?” inquired 
Mr. Pickwick, searching for further information. 

Two or three yeeks,” replied the man. 

“Weeks!” said Mr. Pickwick in astonishment—and out came 
the notebook again. 

“Te lives at Pentonwil when he’s at home,“ observed the 
driver, cooly, “ but we seldom takes him home on account of his 
veakness.” 


“On account of his weakness,” reiterated the perplexed Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“He always falls down when he's took out o' the cab,” con- 
tinued the driver,“ but when he's in it we bears him up werry 
tight, and takes him in werry short, so as he can't werry well 
fall down, and we've got a pair o' precious large wheels on; so 
ven he does move, they run after him, and he must go on—he 
can't help it.” 

Mr. Pickwick entered every word of this statement in his 
notebook, with the view of communicating it to the club as a 
singular instance of the tenacity of life in horses under trying 
circumstances, 5 

I was unable to follow the reasoning of the gentleman from 
Connecticut in that I could not see what possible effect this 
farmers’ free bill or a protective tariff wonld have upon cab- 
men engaged in carting people about the cities of the United 
States. By an inspection of tariff bills I have been unable to 
find that any protection was ever attempted to be afforded to 
cab drivers in the United States in competition with cab drivers 
in Great Britain or anywhere else. Neither does an inspection 
of the farmers’ free list throw any light upon the subject. It 
can not be that the gentleman believes that taking the tariff off 
of farm wagons can haye any possible effect upon cab drivers in 
Great Britain. 

We are all interested in this question of high wages, and I 
am sure that all of us would deem it a pleasure to pass any 
legislation within the bounds of reason that would have this 
effect. But I deny that a high protective tariff would bring 
about the desired results, and I say, as I said before, that men 
engaged in the industries which are the most highly protected, 
or rather employees—for unfortunately they are not all men— 
receive lower wages than employees of other industries not pro- 
tected, and that, in other words, the men engaged in industries 
not protected receive the highest wages in the United States. 

I need only suggest a few instances in proof of this proposi- 
tion, so he who runs may read. Bricklayers, blacksmiths, car- 
penters, masons, painters, machinists, railroad men, and last, 
but by no means least, the merry plumber, receive a great deal 
higher wage than that paid men in any other industry, whether 
protected or not; and no one can contend that the product of 
the employees on a railroad could, by any process of reasoning, 
be protected by a tariff bill, and so it is with the bricklayer, the 
plumber, the carpenter, and others engaged in various useful 
A vocations, carrying out the God-given mandate, earning their 
bread in the sweat of their face. 

Consider the absurdity of a bricklayer or a plumber, a car- 
penter or a railroad man, engaged in their different callings, in 
far-away England or continental Europe, or Japan, or India, 
or anywhere that our friends of the minority contend that labor 
receives a scant wage, being engaged in the production of a 
commodity which could be made the subject of an import duty. 
Impossible, of course. And by the same token it would be im- 
possible to draw up a tariff bill which could effect any differ- 
ence in their wage. During the pendency in this country of 
high protective-tariff laws wages have been high and low. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

It is stated, and we can readily believe it, that while we were 
still colonies of Great Britain wages were much higher here 
than in Great Britain, and so it continued all the time prior to 
1846, when Great Britain likewise had protective-tariff laws. 
Therefore we have the right to conclude that wages ure not 
affected by the tariff, be it high or be it low. 

The men and women employed in the textile industry, which 
receives the highest rate of protection under our protectiye- 
tariff laws, receive the lowest wage. The men engaged in the 
steel industry receive, comparatively speaking, very low wages. 
I am informed that the average wage paid by the United States 
Steel Corporation is between $600 and $700 per year, and it must 
be borne in mind that, to make up this average, we are taking 
into account the high-priced salaries paid the president and 
other pets of this corporation. No one will contend that the 
wages paid by the steel corporation are alarmingly high, or 
anywhere near commensurate with the protection afforded this 
concern. So it is with almost every industry that receives the 
benefits of high protection. 

Something has been said, with reference to the farmers’ free 
bill, of the panic of 1894. Some have called it the Grover Cleve- 
land panic, other the Democratic free-trade panic. These are 
familiar arguments. We heard them in the long ago, and there- 
fore we experience the pleasurable sensations of meeting an old 
friend. This argument is not so ancient, however, as the now 
discarded cry that the“ Foreigner, not the consumer, pays the 
tariff,” and still it is not as old as that discredited shibboleth, 
“ Let the tariff be revised by the friends of the tariff.’ With 
reference to the alleged Grover Cleveland and free-trade panic 
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it should not be necessary to do so, but I shall take a few mo- 
ments to once more call attention to the facts relative to the 
panic which began in the United States not in 1804, not in 1893, 
but in 1892. 

The Wilson tariff bill, as all know, was not a low-tariff bill, 
but was as much a protective measure as the bill that preceded 
it. This tariff bill, which was passed in 1894, unless it could 
have been retroactive, could not have produced the panic which 
began in 1892, with the Homestead strike in Pennsylvania, long 
before the Democratic Party had been vested with power. 

Let us examine the record. We find that when this strike 
began in 1892 the McKinley tariff law was upon the statute 
books, a Republican administration was in charge of every 
branch of the Federal Government and continued in charge 
until March 4, 1893. Mr. Cleveland was nominated by the 
Democracy for a third time in 1892, and the campaign issue 
between the two great parties, which resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for Democracy, was the tariff, nothing else 
was discussed that could obscure the issue, and upon that issue 
Groyer Cleveland and his party were swept into power, and 
they, like thelr Republican predecessors, were given control of 
every branch of the Government. 

It will be recalled that in addition to the solid South, Mr. 
Cleveland carried many Northern States, including such strong- 
holds of Republicanism as Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, parts of Michigan, 
California, and North Dakota, one elector in Ohio, and but for 
the fact that a new voting system was being inaugurated he 
undoubtedly would have gotten the balance of the electors in 
Ohio. 

I recite these things because when cornered our opponents 
will admit that the panic began before Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated and before the passage of the Wilson tariff bill, but that 
the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, the farmer, the clerk, 
the clergyman, and all the others of our citizens, who, after a 
full and free discussion and understanding of the question ut 
issue, had decided that they wanted the tariff reduced, and 
having put the machinery in motion to reduce the tariff be- 
came afraid that they were going to get what they wanted 
and thereupon turned tail and precipitated a panic. This idea 
will not bear analysis, This sort of reasoning does not appeal 
to the thoughtful or intelligent man, be he legislator or private 
citizen. 

It is the old bugaboo raised by the friends of protection, 
whom I have shown are not the friends of high wages. This 
panic was a world panic. It started in the early nineties in the 
Argentine Republic, due to successive crop failures, and spread 
all over the world. The truth of the matter is that while we 
had a panic in this country between 1892 and 1897, trade con- 
ditions were equally bad in our neighboring country, Canada, 
in Mexico, in the Argentine Republic, in England, in Conti- 
nental Europe, and almost everywhere in the civilized world. 
We have had many panics under high protective tariff laws, the 
most notable one being from 1873 to 1878; and during that 
period we had a high protective tariff law. 

Again we had a panic, and a most remarkable one it was, 
beginning October 27, 1907, and which was more severe, as you 
all remember, than any panic this country has experienced in 
years. More banks failed during this panic in 60 days than 
failed from 1892 to 1897, and the Dingley high protective tariff 
law during this panie was upon the statute books in full force 
and effect. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Can the gentleman [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
yield me some more time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield the gentleman additional time. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
DALZELL], or some one in the discussion of reciprocity on the 
other side, said that this talk of cementing the bond between 
our country and our sister on the north was merely sentiment. 
I do not recall whether he used the term “ puerile” or not, but 
he said, in a deprecatory sort of way, that it was sentiment. 

I want you gentlemen to reflect a moment on the part that 
sentiment has played in the destiny of our great country. 
Columbus would never have discovered America but for senti- 
ment, as with bowed head he walked the streets of the Spanish 
capital, deserted by royalty and mocked by the common people. 
What was it but the most sublime sentiment that kept his strong 
soul, the great soul of America’s first admiral, true to its pur- 
pose? Nothing but sentiment, a sentiment which aimed to give 
the people of the Old World additional opportunities in the 
New. What was it that in the bosom of those men who in 1776 
sat in convention together in the neighboring city of Philadel- 
phia and brought forth the Declaration of Independence? 


Sentiment—and a sentiment of the highest kind. What but 
sentiment, a sentiment of patriotism, inspired the strong hearts 
and resolute will of .Oliver Hazard Perry and his men as 
they built their boats on the bleak bank of Lake Erie and as 
they later on fought the good fight and destroyed the British 
fleet at Put-in-Bay? What but sentiment caused the flower of 
our youth to go forth and engage in the greatest struggle of 
which history preserves a record—the Civil War? What caused 
our young men to battle for the flag in the darkest days of our 
Republic from 1861 to 1865? Was it the $13 per month which 
they received in depreciated currency? No; they were not tak- 
ing thought of the $18 per month. They were animated by the 
highest sentiment; and if you eliminate sentiment from the great 
address made by Abraham Lincoln on the field at Gettys- 
burg, during the progress of that war, there would be nothing 
left but meaningless words. Humane sentiment caused the 
War with Spain, and so we have seen that sentiment has 
played a great part in our history, even from the time of the 
discovery of our country to this very day, as it has played a 
great part in the history of every nation in this world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WARBURTON]. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I shall 
vote for this bill, even if the amendments proposed shall fail. I 
think a number of the objections made by the gentleman from 
Illinois in his argument before the committee were well taken but 
not fatal to the bill. I think the bill would be a better one if 
some of the objections made by the gentleman from Illinois were 
concurred in. I think the bill would be an immensely better one 
if its scope was enlarged so as to include sugar and rice and all 
food products which we do not produce in sufficient quantities 
to supply our home consumption. I do not believe in taxing 
any food products, directly or indirectly, which we can not pro- 
duce in this country economically and which the country is not 
adapted to raising. I think it is utterly indefensible to tax a 
necessary food product when the soil, climate, and the cost of 
labor are all heavily against its economical production. In 
proposing to place sugar on the free list, I am in accord with 
the Republican policy which prevailed from the end of the 
Civil War up to the time of the enactment by the Republicans, 
in control, of the McKinley law. From the time of the close 
of the Civil War up to the enactment of the McKinley law, 
which placed all sugar below No. 16 Dutch standard in color 
on the free list, each succeeding tariff after the close of the 
Civil War made a substantial reduction in the tariff on sugar, 
until finally all sugar below No. 16 Dutch standard in color 
was placed on the free list by the McKinley Act. 

Our tariff on sugar in 1864 was very heavy on account of 
the enormous expenditure of money for the war. The tariff 
was from 3 to 5 cents per pound. This was reduced by the 
Republican tariff of 1870 to a rate of 1} cents to 4 cents per 
pound. The Republican tariff of 1883 reduced the duty on 
sugar and fixed the rate from 1% cents to 34 cents per pound. 
The McKinley Act lowered the duty on sugar still further, 
making the tariff on all sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard 
one-half a cent and placed sugar below this color on the free 
list, where it remained until the Democratie Wilson Tariff Act 
of 1894, when a tariff was placed on sugar of 40 per cent ad 
valorem, which, according to the prevailing prices of sugar 
during those three years, was more than 1 cent per pound. 
Now, my proposed amendment is simply in line with the doc- 
trine of the Republican Party from the time of the war up to 
the time of the adoption of the McKinley law. 


THD TARIFF INCREASES THE PRICE OF SUGAR TO THE CONSUMER THB 
FULL AMOUNT OF THE DUTY, 


One of the first and essential basic facts to be determined in 
the discussion of the tariff on sugar is, What effect does the 
amount of tariff we leyy have on the cost of sugar to the 
consumer? How much, if any, does it increase the cost? It 
seems to me as clear as day that the sugar in this country 
costs at least $1.90 a hundred pounds, the present tariff, more 
than it would cost if we bought our sugar in the open markets 
of the world. I think it costs a little more than the tariff 
because the tariff has placed the control of this industry in the 
hands of a trust, which derives more than a fair profit. I say 
that when granulated sugar sells in New York to the whole- 
saler at $4.90 per hundred it would cost him $1.90 less, or $3 
per hundred, if he could purchase it in the open market. A 
comparison of the markets of London, New York, and Ham- 
burg, taking into consideration the tariff rates of Great Britain 
and this country, shows that this is true. A review of the 
prevailing prices in the markets of London, Hamburg, and 
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New York and other sugar centers for a period of 10 years 
demonstrates this to be a fact. I do not suppose that there 
will be any dispute on this point. Mr. Lowry, of New York, 
recently published a pamphlet on sugar in which he presented 
this point clearly and forcibly. On page 1 of that pamphlet 
he says: : 


The peice of all refined sugar in the United States is based on the 


inbound value of foreign raw sugar, plus the duty and cost of refining, 
and in the same way the value of raw sugar produced in Louisiana 
and our colonies is based on the inbound value of foreign sugars, plus 
the duty. Domestic raw sugar is produced in Louisiana, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines, and is in turn sold to our refiners, while 
refined sugar fs mannfactured in the domestic beet-sugar plants. So 
that a clear idea may be obtained of the effect of our tariff on the 


value of foreign and domestic raw sugars refer to the following 


I 
sales made December 5, 1910, to the National Sugar Refining Co., of 
New York: 3 
en 


4,500 bags of Surinam centrifugals, at 2.315 cents cost, insurance, 
and freight, for 96° test, the parity duty paid New York of 
. bags Porto Rico centrifugals, delivered New York, basis 96“ 
i, p — ee ee 
5,000 bags Louisiana ecntrifugals, delivered New York, basis 90° 


the Importation of the Cuban surat, noose referred to; Pom a duty of 
.652 cents per pound fo: 


That our sugar eosts the consumer the full amount of the 
tariff is shown clearly by the prices of sugar that obtained in 
New York during the three years the McKinley Act was in 
foree, compared with the three years immediately preceding its 
enactment. In fact, if we study the daily market of sugar at 
New York for any number of years—last past—we will find 
that the sugar imported from countries where full duty was 
paid was purchased from day to day at a price which, together 
with the tariff, just equaled the price of sugar purchased the 
same day from our colonies or from the sugar producer here. 
Or, to reverse the statement, our domestic sugar and the sugar 
produced in our island possessions sold in New York for a 
price in excess of the sugar imported from foreign countries 
equal to the difference of our tariff. And this must always be 
true as long as our country and its islands do not produce ap- 
proximately the amount of sugar that we consume. This coun- 
try and Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines only produced 
Tast year about 47 per cent of the sugar that we actually con- 
sumed, of which the United States did not produce quite one- 
half. The sugar planters of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands receive the same protection as the growers of 
sugar in this country. They get the full benefit of our tariff 
so the consumers in this country pay for the island sugar $1.90 
per hundred more than they could purchase sugar for in the 
open market if there were no tariff, just as they pay the extra 
price for the sugar grown here. 

An examination of the results of the McKinley law, which I 
shall refer to at length, conclusively shows my contention is 
correct. 

OUR ENORMOUSLY HEAVY TARIVY HAS BEEN A FAILURE IN FOSTERING TIR 
SUGAR INDUSTRY, THOUGH THE EXPERIMENT IN NINETEEN YEARS IAS 
cost cs $1,625,000,000. 

At the time the McKinley law was enacted we established a 
policy of promoting by taxation the culture of sugar beets. Un- 
der the McKinley Act we imported free all sugar below No. 16 
Dutch standard in color and gave 2 cents a pound bounty to 
the producers of sugar beets and sugar cane. During the four 
years that the McKinley law was in operation the Government 
paid in bounties the sum of $36,106,000, or approximately 
$9,000,000 a year. 

When the Democratic Party came into power in 1894 it re- 
penled the bounty on sugar and levied a tariff of 40 per cent 
ad valorem on all sugar imported except Hawaiian sugar. This 
tariff amounted to at least 1 cent a pound. During the three 
years that the Wilson Act of 1894 was in force we consumed 
14,414,727,289 pounds, which cost us 1 cent a pound more than 
It would have otherwise cost us if we could have purchased 
our sugar in the open markets of the world. Had we no duty, 
the American people would have purchased their sugar for 
$144,000,000 less, 

In 1897 the Dingley bill was enacted, increasing the tariff to 
1.95 cents a pound, or increasing it to $1.95 a hundred pounds. 


The duty on sugar was reduced under the Payne-Aldrich bill to 
1.9 cents a pound, or $1.90 per hundred. While the Dingley and 
Payne-Aldrich bills were in force, from 1897 to June 1, 1910, we 
consumed 76,037, 820,168 pounds of sugar. This sugar cost the 
consumer $1.90 and $1.95 per hundred pounds more than it 
would have otherwise cost if we had purchased our sugar in 
the open markets of the world. To recapitulate, our sugar cost 
us during the four years the McKinley Act was in force 
$26,000,000 more than it would have cost had we purchased our 
sugar in the open market. During the three years the Wilson 
Act was in foree, $144,000,000, and during the time the Dingley 
and Payne-Aldrich bills were in force, up to June 1, 1910, 
$1,444,718,583 more, making a total cost since the McKinley law 
went into effect of $1,624,824,583. 

When I say the sugar cost us during this time 81,624, 824,583 
more than it would have cost us in the open market, I am 
figuring on the basis of the bounty we paid during the time the 
McKinley law was in effect and on the basis that every 100 
pounds of domestic and imported sugar cost us the full tariff 
duty imposed on sugar the year that it was bought for con- 
sumption. 

Now, I want to ask you, What have the people of this country 
to show for this enormous sum of money they have expended 
to promote the culture of sugar bects? What has it accom- 
plished toward this end? In 1800, the date of the McKinley 
law, we raised of cane and beet sugar 306,000,000 pounds. This 
amount was increased in 1910 to 1,775,000,000 pounds. Or, our 
increased production amounted to 1,400,000,000 pounds. This 
may be said to be a large increase, but let us compare this with 
our increased consumption. In 1890 we consumed 3,192,000,000 
pounds. In 1910 we consumed 7,360,000,000 pounds. So our 
increased production, brought about by our tariff in 20 years, 
amounted to 1,400,000,000 pounds, but our increased consump- 
tion amounted to more than 4,100,000,000 pounds. So by spend- 
ing this enormous sum we have been able to foster the beet- 
sugar industry in this country to the extent of increasing our 
production 1 pound for every 3 pounds of our increased con- 
sumption. Will anyone contend that on this showing, even if 
we maintain our present enormous tariff, there is any hope 
or prospect of supplying our home market with home-grown 
sugar? On the contrary, does it not show our utter failure to 
promote the sugar-beet industry by this frightful tariff? What 
is there in this history to justify us in continuing the policy? 
I think that this short argument shows the utter failure of this 
tariff to promote this industry. While our enormously heavy 
tariff has failed wholly in the prime object for which it was 
erented, it has sueceeded in building up one of the greatest and 
most greedy monopolies that this country has ever known. 

I have stated what our statistics clearly show it has cost 
this country to foster this industry up to the present time. It 
is an enormous amount. It may be claimed that the price of 
sugar is not increased by the amount of the tariff; that this is 
only a theory, and that if we reduced the tariff or took it off 
altogether the price would not be reduced a corresponding 
amount. Our experience during the McKinley law shows con- 
clusively I am right. We haye in this case an actual demon- 
stration that my contention is correct. 

The law in force just prior to the McKinley Act fixed the 
rate on sugar from 1} to 34 cents per pound. The McKinley 
Jaw provided that sugar should be imported free up to No. 16 
Dutch standard, in color, and one-half a cent per pound above 
that. The McKinley bill was introduced in this House in the 
spring of 1890. In fact, it was well known in the business world 
for some months prior to that time that such a law was proposed 
and would probably be enacted. The McKinley Act went into 
force in October, 1801. By its provisions the schedule affecting 
sugar did not become operative until April 1, 1891; so for a 
year prior to the McKinley Act’s taking effect it was known 
that such a Jaw would probably be enacted and known to a 
certainty six months before it became operative. This had the 
effect for a full year or more before it became a law of 
reducing enormously the importations of sugar and conse- 
quently lowering the price of sugar generally at least 1 cent 
per pound during this time. During March and February, 1891, 
preceding the 1st of April, the price of sugar averaged about 
$6.13 a hundred. This was the price in New York on the 25th 
day of March, 1891. On the ist day of April, 1891, when the 
McKinley Act took effect, sugar dropped to $4.50 per hundred, 
or dropped $1.63 per hundred pounds. In order to determine 
the effect of the McKinley law on the price of sugar I give below 
a table of prices for sugar that existed in New York for granu- 
lated sugar for three years immediately preceding April 1, 1891, 
the day the MeKinley Act went into effect, and for three years 
immediately following April 1, 1891, showing the price of sugar 
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on the dates as they appear in the table, the price being on the 
same dates, during each month in each year. This will show 
fairly, but not fully, the amount saved the consumers of this 
country by the McKinley law. It will be observed that the 
average price of sugar for the three years immediately pre- 
ceding April 1, 1891, was $7.06 per hundred pounds. This 
amount would be at least 30 cents per hundred pounds more 
except for the effect of the McKinley law on sugar the year 
preceding its enactment, as I have mentioned. 

The average price for sugar for the three years succeeding 
April 1 was $442 per hundred; or, the price of sugar for the 
three years immediately following the McKinley law was, on 
the market of New York, $2.42 per hundred less than the three 
years immediately preceding the date the McKinley law took 
effect. To better and more clearly show you the actual re- 
sults of the McKinley law and its great saving to the people for 
the three years following the fiscal year beginning June 30, 
1891, I want to give you its results in dollars and cents. 
During the three years mentioned this country consumed 
13,117,000,000 pounds of sugar. By reason of removing the 
tariff on raw sugar and reducing it to one-half cent per pound 
on refined sugar by the McKinley Act there was saved to the 
consumers of this country 2.62 cents per pound, according to 
the market price in New York, for every pound consumed. Or, 
if we multiply 13,117,000,000 pounds by 24 cents per pound we 
have $327,925,000 saved to the people of this country by the 
MeKinley Act. The expenditures of our Government for the 
three years immediately following June 80, 1891, were 
$1,093,000,000. The reduction of tariff on sugar by the McKin- 
Jey Act saved the people of the United States a sum equal to 
30 per cent of this amount, or 80 per cent of the entire cost of 
running this Government during those three years. > 

If the McKinley law had provided for free sugar, refined or 
unrefined, the people during those three years would have saved 
$70,000,000 more. These figures which I have just given are not 
based on theory. ‘They are not guesswork. They show exactly 
the saving that was made, and anyone can get the statistics and 
verify these figures if he desires to do so. 
THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

ENORMOUSLY DURING Tun PAST 40 YEARS, 

CONSTANTLY DECREASED. 

The world’s production of sugar, and likewise its consump- 
tion, have grown enormously and almost constantly from 1865 
to the present time. In 1870 the world’s production was over 
5,000,000,000 pounds; In 1880, over 7,000,000,000 pounds; in 
1890 it was over 12,000,000,000 pounds; and in 1910 it was 
over 33,000,000,000 pounds. While both the production and the 
consumption of sugar have increased enormously during this 
period, the price of sugar has constantly decreased. The United 
States Statistical Abstract shows that the average price at 
wholesale of sugar in foreign countries in 1870 was $4.95 per 
100 pounds and in the United States $13.51 per 100 pounds. The 
tariff of 5 cents and our depreciated currency account for this 
difference. In 1880 the average cost of sugar in foreign coun- 
tries was $4.18 and in the United States $9.80 per 100 pounds. 
In 1890—this is prior to the McKinley Act—the average cost 
of sugar in foreign countries was $3.28 per 100 pounds and in 
this country $6.27 per 100 pounds. In 1909—the latest figures 
that this abstract gives—forcign sugar was $2.30 per 100 
pounds and in this country $4.76 per 100 pounds. While the 
price of foreign sugar has decreased constantly since the Me- 
Kinley Act was repealed, in 1894, the price in this country has 
constantly increased over that during the McKinley Act—first 
under the Wilson Act and still more under the Dingley and 
Payne-Aldrich Acts. These facts are all the more remarkable 
when we stop to consider that the prices of all other food prod- 
nets have been on the increase rather than the decrease. While 
the consumption and the production have increased enormously, 
the amount of sugar raised can easily be doubled, as I will 
show, if the acreage should be increased from an acreage equal 
to two-fifths of the State of Iowa to four-fifths of that State, 
Ts it not fair to suppose that these countries that now produce 
their sugar so cheaply will increase their acreage as fast as the 
demand for it increases? 

CAN OUR TARIFF ON SUGAR BE DEFENDED ON THE GROUND THAT IT 
PRODUCES A LARGE REVENUE? 

I do not believe that a tax on sugar can be justified on the 
ground that it produces a revenue. If we look upon it as a 
revenue producer, we can not defend it on the ground of a revenue 
producer unless the Government receives the benefit of it. I do 
not believe that we can justify a tariff on food products that are 
a necessity on the table of every man, rich or poor. Be that 
as it may, if we are going to tax the importation of sugar a penny, 


OF SUGAR HAVE GROWN 
WHILE THE PRICE HAS 


the Goyernment ought to get that penny. If we are going to 
tax 155 $1.90 a hundred pounds the Government should get 
the $1.90. : 

The great trouble with our tariff of $1.90 per hundred on sugar, 
if we look at it from a reyenue standpoint, is that the Government 
gets only a small portion of it, and every consumer of sugar pays 
the extra $1.90 for every 100 pounds of sugar, domestic or im- 


ported, that he consumes. It is true that the Government does 
receive $1.00 on every 100 pounds of sugar imported, but not 
one cent in taxes does the United States Treasury obtain 
from domestice sugar, which, by reason of this indefensible 
tariff schedule, is selling at $1.90 a hundred pounds higher 
than it would be if there were an open market. For instance, 
we consumed last year 7,360,000,000 pounds of sugar, which 
cost the consumer 1.9 of a cent more than it would have cost 
him if sugar had been on the free list. If we multiply this 
number of pounds we consumed by 1.9 of a cent, we find that 
our sugar cost us $139,000,000 more than it would have cost if 
sugar had been on the free list, of which sum the Government 
records show that it only received $52,000,000; or, in other 
words, it cost our people $139,000,000 in order that the Gov- 
ernment might get a little over $52,000,000. That is to say that 
for every 52 cents the Government received as revenue it cost 
the people 51.39. 

It is certainly bad enough to collect this $52,000,000 from a 
tax on sugar. How utterly indefensible, how utterly wrong 
it is to collect this sum in such a way and in such a manner, 
that every time a man pays 52 cents to the-Government he must 
pay S7 cents additional for the benefit of those people engaged 
in the raising and manufacture of sugar, most of it going to the 
plantation owners of our island possessions and to the great 
Sugar Trust monopoly. 

It is generally understood—and I do not doubt the truth of 
it—that the plantations in our island possessions, if not alto- 
gether, are largely in the hands of the great sugar monopoly, 
and who is the large beneficiary of this $87,000,000. 

I do not think that it will be denied that a poor man and the 
man of moderate means and the ordinary workingman and 
their families consume practicaly as large a proportion of sugar 
consumed in this country as the rich man and his family does. 
The man who depends upon his wages for the care of his family 
finds it hard enough to feed, clothe, and educate them without 
being compelled to pay to the Sugar Trust and to the planters 
of our island possessions 87 cents every time he pays the 
Government 52 cents. Then, looking at this tariff from a 
revenue or a financial point of view, what can be more idiotie 
than this manner of collecting revenue? I think it far from 
wise to tax this food product, even though the Government got 
all the return from it; but what a useless and criminal waste 
of money to levy a tax of this kind on the people when the 
Government gets only 373 per cent of the tax so imposed. If 
all of our $600,000,000—the revenue that we collect annually— 
were raised by a similar process, it would cost us more than 
one billion and a half annually to do so. We would soon 
become a bankrupt nation. Nothing but a change to a sane 
and wise method of raising our revenues could save us. Look- 
ing upon this tax, then, simply as a manner of raising revenue, 
it is an economical failure. 

THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THIS COUNTRY WILL NEVER BE A 
PROFITALLE ONE, 

I think I have demonstrated that this country has not been 
successful in promoting the production of beet sugar. Cer- 
tainly we haye nothing to show for it, when we stop to think of 
the enormous price we have paid for the small acreage of sugar 
beets produced. A brief study of the cost of production here 
and elsewhere will show clearly that we can never hope, even 
under the enormous tariff we now haye, to produce but a small 
fraction of the amount we consume. Let us examine into this 
question briefly. The farmers receive $5 per ton for their 
sugar beets at the plant, according to our Government statis- 
tics. The owners of the sugar-beet factories tell us that they 
can not afford to pay more than $5 per ton for sugar beets at 
the prevailing prices for sugar. Our statisticians tell us that 
the sugar beets produced in this country for a period of five 
years averaged about 230 pounds of sugar for every ton of 
sugar beets. If a farmer receives $5 per ton for his sugar beets 
at the market, he receives about-$2.18 for every 100 potential 
pounds of sugar in the beets. On the best authority, I am in- 
formed that beet sugar can be produced in Austria-Hungary 
for $1.85 per hundred and in Germany for $2 per hundred. Two 
dollars per hundred is about what England pays for her sugar, 
and that is what we pay for the 4,000,000,000 pounds we im- 
port. Then we add that to the custom duties and we have 4 
cents per pound, the prevailing market in New York. If we 
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remove the duty from sugar, instead of sugar retailing on the 
coast for about 12 pounds for a dollar and retailing in New 
York for about 14 to 20 pounds for a dollar, sugar would retail 
in the United States from 83 to 40 pounds for the dollar. In 
fact, we can buy our sugar, and do buy our sugar, in the open 
markets of the world for a less amount of money than the 
farmer gets for the potential sugar in the beets. 

The manufacturer of the sugar beet insists that if he pays $5 
per ton for beets he can not sell the manufactured sugar for 
less than 4 cents per pound. Then, on what theory do we ex- 
pect to successfully and economically produce sugar in this 
country from sugar beets? Can anyone imagine that the 
farmer will raise the sugar beet and sell them for less than $5 
per ton? Is land going to get cheaper in this country? Are we 
going to get our farm help cheaper? On what theory is it 
possible for us to produce sugar from our beets when we can 
not raise the beets as cheaply as we can buy the sugar abroad? 
It does cost large sums of money to build a sugar-beet factory. 
It does cost large sums of money to operate a factory of this 
kind. Someone must pay for this if we are going to manu- 
facture it here. We can not economically do this when we can 
buy the sugar abroad for the same price that the farmer gets 
for his raw bects delivered at the sugar factory. 

The major portion of the cost of raising sugar beets is hand 
Jabor, and we can no more hope to compete with Austria- 
Hungary and Germany and other beet-growing countries than 
we can hope to secure farm labor for $10 per month. Sugar is 
most cheaply produced in the Tropics, where cane grows. It is 
my opinion that sooner or later sugar-beet growing countries, 
even where beet sugar is produced most cheaply, are bound to 
yield to the cane-producing countries, because the cheapest sugar 
raised in the world is in the Tropics, where cane grows luxuri- 
antly; and it takes but a small acreage, as I have shown, to pro- 
duce the world’s supply of sugar. Our sugar-beet growers can 
not hope to compete with the growers of sugar cane. We can no 
more hope to compete with them than the Arctic Ocean can 
compete with the Caribbean Sea in raising crocodiles. 

THD FARMERS OF THIS COUNTRY WOULD NOT BE INJURED A PENNY IF 
NO SUGAR BEETS WERE RAISED. 

It has been said that 100,000 farmers are producers of sugar 
and that to place sugar on the froe list would result in driving 
those farmers out of this industry and work enormous hardships 
upon them. I certainly would not want, as a Member of this 
Congress or as an individual, to injure unnecessarily any man 
in any trade or profession. If sugar is placed on the free list 
it will not result in any such injury. ‘The farmers engaged in 
the culture of sugar beets have invested in it nothing but the 
price of their land; they get nothing from it but the use of 
the land and the privilege of cultivating sugar beets, probably 
at a small profit, if at any profit at all. There is not an acre of 
land in the United States farmed to sugar beets that could not 
be as successfully farmed to something else, and with equal 
profit. If there was not a sugar beet raised in the United 
States the farmers’ land on which sugar beets are now raised 
would be quite as valuable. In fact, the owners of the sugar- 
beet factories find it exceedingly difficult to get farmers to culti- 
vate the sugar beet at the prices they pay for beets, and the 
owners claim that they are paying the farmer all that they can 
afford to do, in view of the prevailing price of sugar. The 
farmer raising sugar beets has no general market. His sole 
market is the price that he and the factory man agree that the 
farmer shall receive, and the owner of the plant never agrees 
upon a price that is very profitable to the farmer, The farmer 
can not sell the sugar bect on the open market, for there is no 
open market. There is just the one market for his sugar beet, 
and that is at the factory in his immediate vicinity, 

The farmer raises about 10 tons of sugar beets to the acre, 
for which he reccives $5 per ton, or $50 per acre. Ten dollars 
per acre will be a very large profit on this crop at this price, 
and probably the farmer does not receive that amount. It cost 
the people of this country last year more than $189,000,000 in 
order that 420,000 acres of land might be cultivated to sugar 
beets, for which the farmer received in gross about $50 an 
acre for his crop, or a possible $10 an acre profit. Then it 
cost the people of this country $139,000,000 that a few farmers 
might get $4,000,000 profit out of raising sugar beets. The farm- 
ers of this country comprise about one-third of the entire popula- 
tion, and they consume fully their one-third of the sugar and 
pay one-third of the tax. Thus, a few farmers received n pos- 
sible profit of $4,000,000 at a cost to the balance of the farm- 
ers of one-third of $139,000,000, or $46,000,000; and each and 
every farmer knows without being told that a brother farmer 
who received ouly $5 a ton for beets will not lose a penny if he 
should be compelled to raise some other crop. 
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It cost the people of this country in 1910, $139,000,000 in 
order to get 420,000 acres cultivated in sugar beets. Or, it cost 
the people in the United States $322 in cash for every acre of 
sugar beets raised. The land cultivated to beet sugar would 
not be worth in the open market on an average more than 
$150 per acre. Would it not be better by far to pay every 
farmer $150 per acre for tlic land he cultivated to sugar beets 
Jast year and forever get rid of this losing proposition? We 
would have saved $172 last year on every acre of beets raised 
if we had paid the farmer the full value of every acre of land 
cultivated to beet sugar. 

If necessary, it would be a good investment to buy every acre 
of land cultivated to beets, pay the cost of all our beet-sugar 
factories, estimated at $40,000,000 in value, and get rid of this 
frightful tax on sugar. We could buy every bect-sugar factory in 
existence in the United States, pay $150 per acre for every acre 
of land used to raise sugar beets, and have nearly $50,000,000 left 
out of the 8139,000, 000 that our beet-sugar industry costs us annu- 
ally. It would be a far better proposition to do this than to 
keep on levying this enormous sum as a tax on our people. 

The defenders of the present tariff on sugar base their argu- 
ment largely on the ground that it would be a great hardship 
on the farmers of this country to reduce the tariff or entirely 
remove it, because it would drive them out of the business of 
raising sugar beets. To hear the defenders acclaim in its favor 
one would imagine that the industry is fast becoming a largo 
and extensive one, and that California, Colorado, Michigan, 


Idaho, and many other States are devoting the major portion of 


their land to the culture of sugar beets, and that to reduce the 
tariff and drive these farmers from this industry would very 
materially depress, if not destroy, the prosperity of those States. 
One would imagine that a large part of the farm lands of those 
States was deyoted to the culture of sugar beets. What is the 
truth about this? As I have stated, our Government statis- 
ticians tell us that last year 420,000 acres of land were culti- 
vated to beets. This sounds like a large number of acres, but, 
in truth and fact, this acreage equals only about one-eightieth 
of the State of Iowa and about one four-hundredth of the 
State of Texas. So, if no bects were planted this year, an area 
of land equal to one four-hundredth of the State of Texas would 
have to be cultivated to corn, wheat, cotton, alfalfa, or some 
other farm product. If this acreage should all be planted to 
corn, I do not think it would affect the price of corn, If this 
acreage were planted entirely in cotton, do you think it would 
lower the price of cotton? If this acreage should be devoted 
to raising beef cattle, do you think it would reduce the price ` 
of meat? 

Do you think the farmers of these States where beets are 
raised, if they were required to substitute their crop of beets to 
corn, wheat, barley, cotton, or the raising of grasses, such as 
alfalfa or timothy, would in any manner be injured by it? But, 
let us go further. If we were to continue to tax ourselves 
$139,000,000 per year to encourage the culture of sugar beets 
and finally succeeded in securing enough of an acreage devoted 
to the culture of sugar bects to supply our country with domes- 
tie sugar, how much of our cultivated land would be so used? 
Last year we consumed in this country 7,360,000, 000 pounds of 
sugar. An average acre of sugar beets will produce 2,400 
pounds of sugar. It will take 3,066,666 acres to produce 
7,360,000,000 pounds. If every pound of sugar consumed by the 
people of the United States last year had been produced from 
beets grown in this country, they could all have been grown on 
an ncreage equal to one-tenth of the State of Town or one- 
fifty-fifth of the State of Texas, and would have cost the people 
of this country $139,000,000 to secure that amount of land culti- 
vated to the raising of sugar beets. If we were to grow cnough 
sugar beets to supply the entire world with sugar, the compara- 
tive acreage would still be small. Last year there was con- 
sumed in the entire world 33,000,000,000 pounds of sugar. This 
amount could be produced from sugar bects grown on an acreage 
equal to two-fifths of the State of Iowa or two twenty-fifths of 
the State of Texas. I ask, in all seriousness, is not $139,000,000 
too heavy a tax to be borne by the people of this country in 
order to secure an acreage of land cultivated to sugar beets 
equal to only one-cightieth of the State of Iowa or one four- 
hundredth of the State of Texas? Why should we tax our- 
selyes one penny that this land might be farmed to sugar beets 
when it can be farmed equally as profitable to corn, wheat, 
cotton, alfalfa? Is it anything else than criminal for any great 
party to advocate such doctrine? 

THE SUGAR TRUST IMPOSES AN EXTRA LURDEN ON THE PACIFIC COAST OF 
ABOUT 1 CENT A POUND, 

The Pacific coast is especially interested in my proposed 

amendment to put sugar on the free list. We suffer more 
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heavily by reason of the sugar tariff and the exaction that the 
Sugar Trust may and do make upon us than any other part of 
this country. This trust practically controls the whole output 
of sugar from the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. That 
sugar from those islands, consumed on the Pacific coast, is 
brought direct to San Francisco, from whence it is distributed. 
The Pacific coast consumes about one-third of the sugar pro- 
duction of those two groups of islands. The remainder of the 
sugar is shipped to New York and Philadelphia by way of the 
Isthmus of ehuantepec. On the west side of the isthmus it is 
unloaded from the boats onto a train and then transported to 
the east const of the isthmus, unloaded from the cars and re- 
loaded on ships, and then transported to New York and Phila- 
delphia. The cost of shipping this sugar to the cities of Phila- 
delphia and New York is far in excess of the cost of shipping 
it to San Francisco. In fact, I am credibly informed that the 
planters in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands receive one- 
fourth of a cent less per pound for that portion of their sugar 
deliyered at San Francisco than that delivered at Philadelphia 
and New York. So the sugar from these islands, bought and re- 
fined by the Sugar Trust in San Francisco, costs it one-fourth 
of a cent less per pound for raw sugar than the balance of the 
Hawaiian and Philippine sugar delivered to the same trust at 
New York and Philadelphia. Then they arbitrarily put a price 
of 50 to 75 cents more on this Hawaiian and Philippine sugar 
that they sell in San Francisco to the wholesalers than they 
charge the wholesalers in New York and Philadelphia for 
Hawaiian and Philippine sugar delivered to them at New York 
or Philadelphia, consequently the sugar grown almost in sight 
of San Francisco and transported by water to it costs the whole- 
salers of San Francisco 50 to 75 cents more per hundred pounds 
than the same sugar costs the wholesalers in New York and 
Philadelphia, when it costs the trust at least 25 cents less for 
sugar ut San Francisco. 

The people of the Pacific coast not only pay the $1.90 per 
hundred pounds imposed by the tariff, but it costs them about 
$1 more than it would cost except by reason of the monopoly 
that the Sugar Trust enjoys under the protection of our tariff. 
Our statisticians tell us that every man, woman, and child in 
this country consumes about 80 pounds of sugar a year. It 
costs the people of San Francisco about 8 cents per pound more 
than it would cost them if they could purchase their sugar in 
the open market of the world. It costs every man, woman, and 
child on the Pacific coast about $2.40 per year more for sugar 
than they legitimately should pay. There are certainly 
10,000,000 people in the West affected in this way. In other 
words, the people in the western part of the United States are 
paying on account of this tariff and this discrimination a sum 
equal to about $24,000.000, or about one-half of the revenue 
that the Government derives on account of the tariff on sugar. 
We have about 1,200,000 people in my State. The tariff and 
this diserimintion cost the people of my own State about 
$3,000,000 per annum. This excess cost amounts to about as 
much as it takes to run our State government. It surely costs 
my people more than it does to maintain our two State col- 
leges—with about 1,500 pupils in each institution—our three 
State normal schools, our asylums, our penal, reformatory, and 
charitable institutions, and the salary of our State officials. 
I venture to say that the tariff on sugar costs each and every 
State in this Union about as much as it costs to run its State 
government, 

Under the Canadian reciprocal agreement and this proposed 
free list, or practically under the reciprocity agreement alone, 
you are taking from the great Northwest every penny of pro- 
tection heretofore accorded it against foreign competition. 
There is nothing left upon which there is one penny of protec- 
tion, as against the only people that can or do compete with 
them. You make us pay to the Sugar Trust, by reason of the 
tariff on sugar and its monopoly, made possible by the tariff, 
$10,000,000 more than a like number of people pay in the East 
or South, and this, too, for the sugar produced at our door. 
PLACING SUGAR ON THE FREE LIST WILL MATERIALLY REDUCE THE NIGH 

COST OF LIVING. 

The great and growing cry in this country is the high cost 
of living. It is a problem which concerns every man of fam- 
ily who is dependent upon his wages to support his family. 
It is the specter which awakens him in the morning; it sits 
with him at his breakfast; its dogs his footsteps all day 
long; it retires to bed with him at night to disturb his slum- 
bers. 

To remedy this, to reduce as far as possible the cost of living, 
is the problem of the day. To remedy this, as far as it is 
within the power of this Congress to do, is our plain duty. It 
is no easy task. Your reciprocity bill will not do it; the 


passage of this free-list bill I do not believe will accomplish 
this to any great extent. I do not believe that the passage of 
this bill will reduce the cost materially of any of the necessary 
food products. Its tendency, I believe and hope, will be in that 
direction. But you can reduce the cost of living. You will 
reduce the cost of liying very materially if you adopt the 
amendment I propose. Ly this one act you will lessen the 
price of sugar at least 2 cents 2 pound. This would lessen, and 
lessen very materially, the cost of living to every family in 
America. It is the one amendment that you can make to our 
revenue law that will immediately and very materially reduce 
the cost of living to everyone. 

Sugar is one of the actual necessities of life. There is 
scarcely any other article that goes on the poor man's table 
that another food can not be found as a substitute, There are 
substitutes for other foods, but nothing can take the place of 
sugar. Sugar is not a luxury to the rich, but it is to the poor 
man. To my mind there is no tax leyied on any article of food 
produced that is as indefensible and as utterly wrong as the tax 
on sugar. 

It has been said that the tax on sugar produces $52,000,000 
of revenue, and what will you do about it? It does produce 
$52,000,000, but that is no evidence that it is just or right. If 
it does produce $52,000,000 revenue, as a consequence there are 
52,000,000 reasons why it should be changed. 

This tax is not levied fairly on the people of this country. 
It rests alike heavily upon the poor, and the very poor, as well 
as upon the rich. It is not a tax placed on the people of this 
country in proportion to their wealth. You say we will lose 
$52,000,000 revenue. I confess it, but in doing so you will 
relieve the great masses of this country from paying this 
$52,000,000. You can shift the tax of $52,000,000 from the 
shoulders of the people who bear it to the shoulders of the 
people who ought to bear it. 

The great masses of the people—the farmer, the mechanic, 
the clerk in the store, the workingman—are the people who pay 
the great proportion of this. You can saye them this $52,- 
000,000, collected as a tax on sugar, and in doing so you will 
also save them the additional sum of $86,000,000 that now, very 
largely, goes to the sugar planters and growers of Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands, and to the great sugar monop- 
oly that controls this industry. One hundred and thirty-nine 
million dollars is an enormous sum to saye the great masses of 
people of this country. It is a sum equal to nearly one-fourth 
of the entire expense of operating this Government. Nothing 
you can do will come so near to being a blessing to every poor 
man and every man of moderate means as placing sugar on 
the free list. 

This country is rich; it is not impoverished. We can find 
some way to-raise this $52,000,000 revenue without taxing 
sugar. We had better increase the excise tax on corporations. 
If we can not do it any other way, you can save $52,000,000. 
Your Democratic Party during the last campaign denounced 
the Republican Party for its extravagance in operating the 
Government, and you have promised the people of the country 
that you would save them an enormous sum when the Demo- 
cratic Party got into power. If you discount 50 per cent the 
promises that you have solemnly made this country with 
reference to retrenchment and reduction in the cost of running 
this Government, you can easily saye over $52,000,000, and you 
will not need this tax on sugar. Fifty-two million dollars is 
about 8 per cent of the cost to run our Government under a 
Republican administration this last year. Can you return to your 
constituents, in the face of the promises you have made, and 
say to them, “ We could not place sugar on the free list because 
we could not saye 8 per cent of what the Republican Party appro- 
priated this last year for the cost of running the Government”? 
Do you think the majority of voters who gave you the splendid 
majority you have on that side of the House understood that 
you could not by rigid economy save 8 per cent of the cost of 
running this Government? What did you mean when you 
said that the Republican Party had been enormously extraya- 
gant? Did you mean that the Republicans were spending only 
S per cent more than was enough to operate the Government? 
Is there only 8 per cent difference between the enormously 
extravagant Republican administration and a most frngnl 
Democratic one? 

When you say that this farmers’ free list of 100 items will 
greatly relieve the farmers to the extent of at least $10,000,000, 
I want to say that if you amend this bill by adding the one 
item of sugar that I propose, you will relieve the farmers alone 
of $46,000,000 annually, and the rest of the people of this coun- 
try, who are equally deserving, of $93,000,000 more. If your 
$10,000,000 reduction is a good thing, why is not a reduction 
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of $139,000,000 more a great deal better? If it is a good thing 
to take the tariff off of “hoop and band iron or hoop and band 
steel, punched or unpunched,” why is it not equally as good to 
take it off of sugar? ‘Phere are a mighty few people in this 
country who make much use of or purchase “ hoop or band steel” 
whether it is “punched or unpunched,” but every one of our 
938,000,000 people use sugar every day. 

Why should the farmer who raises wheat, corn, cotton, or 
cattle be taxed for the benefit of the planters in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands? Or, to be accurate, 
why should he be taxed about 2 cents per pound for sugar 
that the Sugar Trust might exploit Porto Rico and our island 
possessions? It must be remenibered all the time that the sugar 
grower and the manufacturer in those islands have the same 
protection under our tariff law as the producer of beet or cane 
sugar here has. It must also be remembered that these islands 
produced last year 100,000,000 pounds more of sugar than were 
produced in the United States. Sugar cane grows as naturally 
and abundantly in our island possessions as corn does in the 
great Central West and as cotton does inthe South. Why should 
the grower of corn, wheat, or cotton be compelled to compete 
with the world in the sale of his crop and be compelled to pay 
nearly,double the price for the sugar he buys from our island 
possessions than he can buy it for in the open market? 

The farmer who raises our corn and wheat pays the highest 
wages for farm labor paid anywhere in the whole world, and 
why should he be compelled to sell his crop in the open market 
of the world and pay a bounty to our sugar growers in the 
islands, who employ coolie labor in Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippine Islands and Jap labor in Hawaii? Must a man who 
works in the shops and factories be charged 2 cents per pound 
more for his sugar than he otherwise could buy it in order to 
give employment to Japs in Hawaii and coolie labor in our other 
island possessions? We all want to see our island possessions 
grow rich and prosperous, but the people of this country ought 
not to be taxed that the farms in those islands may be culti- 
vated to a crop which grows naturally and abundantly there, 
and where sugar can be produced as cheaply as in any other 
part of the world. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4413 
and had come to no resolution thercon, 


ADJOURNMENT, 


And then, on motion of Mr. Underwoop (at 5 o'clock and 11 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, May 6, 
1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. ; 


U 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting with a letter from the Chief of Engineers 
report of examination of the Missouri River from Omaha, Nebr., 
to the mouth of the Platte River (H. Doc. No. 46), was taken 
from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed with Illustrations.“ 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 8764) to promote the safety of 
employees upon railroads by compelling common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to equip all locomotives regularly 
engaged in switching service with footboards and headlights; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 8765) to provide Ameri- 
can registers for seagoing vessels Wherever built, and to be en- 
gaged only in trade with foreign countries and with the Philip- 
pine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila, and for the 
importation into the United States free of duty of all materials 
for the construction and repair of yessels built in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 8766) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Bangor, Me.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 8767) to provide for terms 
of the United States district court at Goldsboro, N. O.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 8768) to regulate the business 
of loaning money on security of any kind by persons, firms, 
and corporations other than national banks, licensed bankers, 
trust companies, savings banks, building and loan associations, 
pawnbrokers, and real-estate brokers in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 8769) appropriating the 
sum of $5,000 for the purpose of drilling and testing wells in 
precinct No. 7, in Torrance County, N. Mex., which includes the 
town of Estancia, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8770) providing that the act to prohibit 
the passage of special or local laws in the Territories, to limit 
the Territorial indebtedness, and for other purposes, shall not 
apply to irrigation districts; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8771) for the protection and 
preservation of game and for the prevention of its sale during 
certain closed seasons in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 8772) to authorize the con- 
struction of a lighthouse upon Diamond Shoal and to provide 
for the purchase thereof by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8773) to change 
the name of Columbia Road to Ohio Avenue; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8774) to extend the 
provisions of the act of June 27, 1902, ete.; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 2 

By Mr. KONIG: A bill (H. R. 8775) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, and to provide for a uniform rule for the naturalization of 
aliens throughout the United States,” approved June 29, 1906, 
and all acts amendatory thereof; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8776) to amend section 
4886 of the Revised Statutes relating to patents; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 8777) dedicating excess 
payments on public lands to the building and maintenance of 
roads and public schools; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8778) granting locations and rights of way 
for purposes of irrigation and other beneficial use of water 
through the public lands and reservations of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8779) to provide for appeals from deci- 
sions of the Secretary of the Interior to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8780) authorizing the reconveyance to 
United States, by States and Territories, of lands occupied, used, 
or needed in carrying out the reclamation law or the Carey 
Act; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8781) regulating the suspension of final 
proof on land entries; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8782) extending the general public-land 
laws over the lands of the former Fort Laramie post and 
wood and timber reserve; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8783) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell fire-killed timber on the public lands; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8784) to amend sections 1 and 2 of the 
act of June 22, 1910, entitled An act to provide for agricul- 
tural entries on coal lands”; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

. Also, a bill (H. R. 8785) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Green River, in the State of 
Wyoming; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8786) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Cody, in the State of Wyoming; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8787) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building in the city of Basin, in the State of Wyoming; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8788) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Buffalo, in the State of Wyoming; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8789) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Sundance, 
in the State of Wyoming; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8790) to provide for the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at New- 
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enstle, Wyo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8791) providing for the establishment of 
a system of local parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. , 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 8792) providing for an appropriation for 
an iron stairway from the foot to the summit of the Devils 
Tower, in the Devils Tower National Monument; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J, Res. 87) proposing an amendinent 
to the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Nebraska, favoring an extension of time in deferred 
payments in the present law on construction charges in Gov- 
ernment irrigation projects; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 8793) granting an 
increase of pension to Warren G. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8794) granting an increase of pension to 
Ferrand H, Cleveland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8795) granting 
an increase of pension to George W. Beery; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8796) granting an increase of pension to 
James Malone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (II. R. 8797) for the relief of 
Tose G. Lovato, administrator of the estate of Hipolito Lovato, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 8798) granting an increase of 
pension to Solomon P. Hawley; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (II. R. 8799) granting a pension to 
Martha Langely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURLEY: A bill (H. R. 8800) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen M. De Coursey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8801) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert F. Schreider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8802) granting a pension to John L. Beere; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENVER: A biil (H. R. 8803) granting an increase 
of pension to Rudolph Burkhart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 8804) granting a pension to 
Ardella Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8805) granting a pension to Marilda 
Howe; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8806) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin A. Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 8807) granting an increase of 
pension to William Martin Miller; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8808) for the relief of Aaron B. Van Pelt, 
alias Benjamin Van Pelt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8809) for the relief of Charles W. Howard; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 8810) granting an increase of 
pension to Luden Long; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNDY: A bill (H. R. 8811) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry B. Peacock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8812) granting an 
increase of pension to Andrew Watts; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8813) granting an increase of pension to 
L. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8814) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon P. Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8815) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Binnix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8816) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Bowman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8817) granting an increase of pension to 
John II. Speer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8818) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Boles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8819) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Beard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8820) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Sefton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8821) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas McGregor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 8822) granting an increase of pension to 
George Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 8828) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8824) granting an increase of pension to 
Z. D. French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8825) granting a pension to W. A. Long; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $826) granting a pension to Garet Wil- 
linwson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8827) granting a pension to William S. 
Clinton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8828) granting a pension to Jolm B. 
Carmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8829) granting a pension to J. L. Hull; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 8830) for the relief of 
ae ne of George A. Hon, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims, 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 8831) granting an increase 
of pension to William A. Percival; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 8832) granting an increase of 
bene to John II. Nuit; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8833) granting an increase of pension to 
David A. Mikesell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8834) granting an increase of pension to 
Emanuel Strader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A bill (H. R. 8835) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alexander Goldvogel; to the Committee on 

| Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8836) 
| grunting a pension to Will H. Carpenter; to the Committee on 
| Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8837) granaag sn increase of pension to 

Aaron Justice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8838) granting an increase of peusion tu 
Francis M. Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8839) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander S. Loper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (II. R. 8840) granting an increase 
of pension to Jerome S. Pinney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 8841) for the relief of Clement 
A. Lounsberry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 8842) granting an increase of 
pension to George E. Skillings; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 8843) granting 
an increase of pension to Julius C. Deming; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 8844) granting an increase of 
pension to W. H. Ingraham; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8845) for 
the relief of W. A. C. Baldwin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 8846) granting a pen- 
sion to Floyd II. Morris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8847) granting a pension to John B. Gar- 
yey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 8848) granting an 
increase of pension to Andrew Smith; to the Committee on 
Tnvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 8849) for the relief of 
Emory Scott Land; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8850) for the relief of Henry Altman; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8851) for the relief of Harry H. Hall; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8852) for the relief of Robert Foote; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8853) for the relief of John L. Baird; to 
the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8854) for the relief of Clarance D. Houck; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8855) for the relief of Herman Glafcke; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8856) for the relief of Fred C. and O. 
Helen Fisher; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8857) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward G. Ashley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8858) granting 
an increase of pension to Samuel E. Pearl; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8859) granting a pension to Samuel S. 
Armstrong; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. S860) granting a pension to Charles 
Mosher; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8861) for the relief of the legal repre-, 
sentatives of Samuel Schiffer; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 8862) for the relief 
of William E. Smith, alias Lewis Perrin; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 8863) granting a pension to Sarah Adams; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8864) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann M. Bucklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8865) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8866) granting an increase of pension to 
Delors W. Kendall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8867) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos B. Chace; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8868) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A, Reynold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8869) granting an increase of pension to 
William Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 8870) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel A. Houser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8871) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Correll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 8872) for the relief of John 
McGrail; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8873) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Thomas Kirwan; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bili (H. R. 8874) granting a pension 
to Eliza Wichterich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8875) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. P. Withrow: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 8876) granting an increase of 
pension to J. W. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8877) grant- 
ing en pension to Harry J. Thom; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8878) grant- 
ing a pension to Ann R. Stuller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 8879) granting an in- 
E 8 of pension to Ezra Niles; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 


By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8880) granting an 
increase of pension to Darwin H, Hamilton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 8881) for the 
relief of Rocco Pisano; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petitions of Parr Bros, and 6 other 
merchants of Denison, Ohio, against parcels post, and the Day- 
ton Supply Co., of Dayton, Ohio, favoring 1-cent postage; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of citizens of Quincy, Mass., against 
the treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Chicago Wireless Association, 
in opposition to bills restricting wireless telegraphy; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Association of Tanners, in oppo- 
sition to placing leather on the free list; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Papers in support of bill for relief of 
heirs of George A. Hon, of Jefferson County, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HANNA: Resolutions of the Harvey Commercial 
Club, Harvey, N. Dak., against parcels post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of the farmers of various towns in North 
Dakota, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of Harmony Lodge, No. 548, 
International Association of Machinists, protesting against the 
installation of the Taylor system at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
Rock Island, III.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MILLER: Resolutions of numerous citizens and labor 
organizations of Duluth, Minn., condemning the kidnaping 
of John J. McNamara from the State of Indiana to the State 
of California; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Resolution of the senate of the State of 
New York, favoring the election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Telegram from merchants of the 
city of Chicago, III., protesting against the removal of duty on 
shoes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of National Associa- 
tion of Tanners, against placing leather on the free list; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Legislature of the State of New York, 
fayoring direct election of Senators; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 


